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1|[. tliat liia 

iQ^Ioat no tirno in prodding it with a ci^ttieh in tiie 
^ lirshal MaoMauqk. Tho bniiinesH of the olmctors, 
gUl to aend up two Chand)ers dotermintid to AUpport 
in Lia reeiisiuiice to anti-social ])ro^rammoa« 

. ‘Witilont this the task irfhioh ho has undertaken will become 
impossiblo, “for it can never cntei* nn^dwdy's .mind 
“ tJuit thc Marshal of Franco, the victor of Mtigontaand the 
Mahikoff, can over make hiuisclf the docile'inAtrnmont of 
“ tho Uudical j^Hy and the instrument of sabyeraive pas- 
“ sions.’^ TUoi*e are two senses in which these words may 
Ih\ taken. In tho most natnral scuho they contain a threat of 
res^iguation. In that case tlu! “ tsi.sk '* to which M. Jifrn'ET 
refers will mean tho work- of .goverimsg Uks country, a 
task to which tho Maubhai. will no longer feel er^ual if he 
" lias not a Lcgislalure in which ho can ieol coniidonco. But 
this “ task may als*) ataiul, though less obviously, for ibo 
work of governing tho cosintry unrlfi* the present Oonstitu- 
tional Law.s, in which case the implied threat t^olates uotso 
much to resignation as to some act in tho nature of a 
iVviaL Marshal MacMaiion baa never shown any disfio.si- 
tioii to put hiinsidf above the law, but the hints w.bi'cfa have 
from (imo to time lieen put forward by his |»arli8ans scoin 
rather to point in that dlii*«o<.ion. No one ivho boars In^iind 
how critical tho situation of Fraiuic is. and how miich moi'c 
critical it may easily become, will deny that eircuruistancefi 
may arise in which it might Iw andpeu quest iffti, ta* -sotuo- 
thing much less than an Open cj^uen^tion, whcilit r tho dutv 
of tin* t*rrsi<lcnt to the country could Ih> sq mired with 
his duly to the Lcgi.'ilature. JTbore arc conceivable cases 
in which a n}ap (Vital may bo tho least of two evils. But 
it euii never bo wise to bint at this hefoichiind. Kvcii 
threads of resignation, uttered by or in ilio name of a 
<;onsliiutional President, ought carefully to be avoided, 
hccau'^o tiuy encourago the idea that tho Chief of 
tho Executive views one Parliftmcnfary party with 
more favour than another, and is so far disqualified for 
, holding tho balance even botw<cn them. M Tuieks 
gained nothing by indulging in such threats, though in 
'ills e.i>.o tho objection which a qilles to theta in Marshal 
MaoMaiion’s mouth did not . hold good, since lie virttv 
^ ally iudd cdhco at tho pleasure of the Assemhly, and 
was avovs'cdly bis own Pii>ifc ^MiiiiKtor* A still groA.tai* 
mistake was • couimlttod by M. Buffet, or by s«>ui6 fi4l> 
ordinatio itt tl)pi>}ii>istry of the In^rior, in the ooijQ^uiipi^ 
cation’ to .^fSbl^j^^a-peri of 
which/ihellEpidlffll^lS^ 
on having so . 

whom tho Qoveiiikii^ appciiil^'a^^ 
that UiO inajority qf Iho m 

gontiments and concur in . thoi&.. Snpi 
MAiisriAf/g confidlence ia justified, and thti’ 
really comproh]0nd and eharc M. Bon?'RT’sso«t 
value of 


i' given to^l^mid -yqtM;- *' 

1 ^n;for gisi^ino oxcosei ] 

as .the .^f Ihe siato of these tUrco ' . 

tSjics will chtedyi^ii^ the fbidical omUw» and journuhHU ; 
who cherish a Wbte ' dread of the General In oominaud',;' ^ 
the moderate may for once be thankful that M: ■ 

Boffet from theirffiends. That this view 

was taken by'ijt owtam mimls?r of tbc.I>^ft. was shown by 
the rcgnlt of the division. A furquil proto/t Again.st the 
obnoxious priumph)' wa.s medo on the question that . Ok* 
state of siege should be rait?ctt nwiversally ; but the minority 
of32p wliich mustered in ojqr)«iiion to the Govc'-iinmnt 
on this point dwindled t<» 373 on tho question that » Ik* 
state ofsicgi) should be raiscjd in Paris. The more poan- 
fuHy till* dictions aro conduchd and the more conjpld<*^y 
M. Bin-Ktir's fordjodings are dis<*rc;ltteil by events, tlo' 
hcM.tcr is iho ohnne-.o that wavering voters will pluck up 
courage ani] vote for the Elepubirc in which they are dov.ly 
Icuriiing to fed some trust. 


TliK MALAY WAR. 

H appily the Mal;jy war appears to bo at an end, or 
if any fresh disturbances anV.o, there is every prfiKf. 
bility that tlicy will bo on a very scale. 'I'htJ iiwl- 

dents of the outbreiih luive slill to be h^rnt in detnil, lu.t: 
many of the pnncipal events arc to bn gathered from the 
uiformaticm with wliidi variuus fwrespon dents have sup- 
plied tho Thnes. Tln> causes of thp war are known to Si-ive 
been of the kind which always threaten a great Powe r 
vvlieu it trif.s wifti very small available resources to c-outri*!, 
without g(»vcrning, t>arl‘»ai‘Oits tribcM. Idisimtcs as to liu* 
cbicf\aiia.*<hip of siM>h tribes are sure io be referred ior 
settlement to the dctasioTi of an authority which is kiiow’i 
to bo just Jind w'dl-intentioiicd, and is believed to be 
capable, if it is desirous, of enforcing its decisions. , A*» 
English Governor, whoa an appeal of lhi.s sort is miide to 
him, di)cs not like to decline tlm oppoi’tunity of establieh-^J 
in g peace am bug troublosonio neighbours, and ho 
i the person wljom ho considers most fit or beat 
I But when Ins nominee proceeds to take poRSi^rion 
I prize, bis dtreated opponenr^ nnd all th^so who 
I inm-tified by tho choice Yimdo, veiy nninrally 
t^y may practically rovorsc the deciBion i>f tliq 
It i^found Muit a. pretender is in ■ the field, 

^fidterVaijto to seQ,w)K*ther the fpvvcr of 

tiimi / 11m Governor haa no Di6tioii< of gooftitti? 
tsfeniiy cWoft(M»[ship to the 

'licdaclEsaK He loaves *hii^ -ta take bus <ih 4 iSo^ . i&*A 

tH‘jls .p 4 ;l!^buIav chief Itaa 


atituenciiss, acd. moat ueeesaat^y 
able dement of l^ifeeh poU^i 
ltn.4 anmietakabld piabtio a ' 
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wore of a as Bubm^ssivo as that of iJic 

Oingnloae. The coneequimce wa* tlwii lie wus iri^hohcrously 
mammal virhily in hi« L>al li. It may. however, Uj objervcd 
that, So fti!!' as bo m^w-lo th<> mistake ofovor-eoTilhloncts he <]i<l 
not niak'<3 it. nlnne. Tboso who Raneiioned his expedition 
could not have b«>rn deluded by nvjtuorics of CeyJoii, und 
anof*hcT KwgHah olhein.! w.w sr^rtt. i ron further up iho l*i:rak 
river to [losi up a proelarnudoJi, and »!i:uaiu^ei to 
back HJilely. If llrili'.h ollicials were noi williiii*; to 
take risks of this sort, it. is not imlt^eii easy to see 
boa'’ sucri oontwl as we may think propei* to 1*;^ evoreisf d 
over savfi*;c oailyiiig tribc.^ eould b-.* e\- rv'.i;*od ;i.L all. An 
adeqnali' support, it' ^iven !•» our ollieiule, Aauild drar.o.d 
too leaiiy ,soldii»rs and iM.st too nmeh lueoi.'v. Tiny »lo 
their 'liitv, p repaired to die if ncee-sniy, and tU.d/ nidy 
seeuriiy ij the conviolioii that, iflliey art* killed, tlieirt! aih 
is .sure to he sivt*:iu*ed. 


ho fairly attribntod, let ns hope that what itiajr 

b(! a sviiriiin;^ for the fu.tnre. But the unh^ii4ji»ti.Dg com 
with which these otilciiils iiiid<ji*tuok thoir <&ik^i»oua. 

tht! sense of perstnuil superiority and reliiiiiioo 
t>n tlieir eonntry wdiicli thoir action implied, the proinp. 
titmlu wiih winch elfuils wore* nmdo to strike an irnine- 
} di.ite and telling blow, ilie t-fieotlve inauner ill wldcli 

• il.e li’.ml opejaliuiis v\ i ro (tend lu* ted, und llio nsI‘fulTlef^s in 
I tin* ii ill of troops drawn from our jTidian ]a/.ssesMonft, 

* when ted l>^ British otHcer^, arc all irtuttcrs tliai. di jiorve 
' r(M*o;;iutioi; jjnd iidiuirai ion. What has been done has lioon 
: done v.cdl, ; nd it. now rcnii.iins to be (h‘loriniMod wl Uvi* lliSO 

i< to be Ti. '.d^* of victory. Jt may be tlionght iudi'qxai' able 
to p‘;u‘.'' llie wlude peninsula, U]) to the Siam^'se boundary, 
n: V ilie direct authority <d‘ Englaml. No ;o nc‘r:d ruJo 

. ea i b- Li d iL.wu as to wlieii Brllisb tervinny i; Ici l a ex- 
I le t.!ed or iiot. M.ieli ease lias to be tleeided on it:, ^vn 


'J'he murder of Mr. lllRrji has been duly jmni-he.l: and ' 
the M ilri'^s liave rea-ton to feel sun? lliai, if ill y \i‘u"iHe ; 
to kdl British oflu'ials, sonielhing v(*ry I'ad will lia tpin lo > 
them. If there is but. a liandltil of Mmdl..hf»i(‘ii wlinin | 
reasonsible distance when such an oceurreie-e as M-.il- of ■ 
the iii'ii-di r of Mr. Bliani tak-js place, 1 he lir.eu tb* ol‘ ‘ 

the lunnlfiil is iiiiniodi.iiely to sirike o l»lo\v wliii-Ii wiil ■ 
serve as a punishmenl for tluj past, an ) a-i a w.irriina' f *rt!n) 
future. I lore, agaiii, it may e.isily ha[)ja-n tlaif, th • fori*e 
empliM ed b»j*ing wiioily in.i L'* malo, a now eal unity * inoirs. 
If this lirst b.oid of avi'UMOi'-i is di'leaP-d, the onunv is 
(MiconriiiTi d, bi gins to think hiiuself iu\ ineii>!e, and ]>i t pMi s 
for ri*>i.-*(a.*iee oo a vvidua* se.ile. This i.s wliat happen d in 
l*erak. A small Jlnli.'.li loree, led by dapiain Lv:. i.': .‘eal 
otber ‘>iVi'‘ia*.-, I'luleavonmi, by slrikiuf;’ a s.oldeu bl>'A,fo 
nip i.lio outbreak in t.h<j| bud. The th/ee was too sin.a'l : it 
was repulsed, and (hip* lin Jnnks wM-.^kdlod. 'r}iOi'*it* r^)k 
giithere-l now .■Ur«ii<;th, the discord**! tr«d chiefs loriitivd 
nutavroe.s positions, und a eon.suler: ie edoiM. had to b<* 
m.idi.* ill order to reu.k-r tlieir ilefoat c- rtalu P-ut ;ibn,,si 
imiued.afely aflor the exeedition in svliieli (hiptain i< o.s 
h.v.t hi^ 'dh was repufo'd, a British \essi*l, tin* /'Vy, :»-eeuded 
the LV*r.sk river, diMve wit h rockets tVie nalive inlrdulo til s 
out of th*‘ir «toek;ide^, barnt. some \ ilLevu^, uiiJ. lurtvie tb* 
Mahiys th.d th it, at any rato for those who li*.'ooii t!u* banks 
of u river, it is a very thing to dely tfio jiower of 

.Bligliiud. In Ihi.s ea.s<* ii small <*xpedition, .leliut.: ;ii rujci*, 
wius sueei'f.sl‘nl, in tlie otiier c.*i'"c .sucdi ;in oxpe.ii» ion w.is 
unHuee(>s.'.faL But here a:.idn it may be suid that, unle.'.s 
Bitghs h men .showed this real i I iios.s to sirike an iiuiih di. i c 
blow wliou tlie murder of an Krigli.slim.an is to be uvenged, 
it would bo impossililo for Kriglaud to exercise aiu anpro- 
niacy over wild t.rii»os. The lirst available eiieek on meb 
trilji.s is that an unprotected ICrigll.slinian, if ifustrueted to 
tlo 80 by lii.s (rovenime.Ml, is leinly to gn among them and 
tell tbom to <li> whut they may very mucli dklike dt»ing. 
The bucond check on timni is th.it, if they kill the lonely' 
oiheial, t.lu* lirst handful of Kngh.sb troops and .sailor.s tluit 
can be cot together will try £o punish them. Tiuso 
chocks may fail. They may murder the oflwjial; they may 
ri*piil.s; . owing to local nr mirnerical advantages, the hlKud- 
ful of avengers that iuiuuwliately sitta<*k:} them. Then 

an orgaiiiz»‘d tmd aderpmte Ibrce ha.s to be collected, 


i.eru.s. M;iuv' V' i*v dilleront (smsidei’.nt ion most of r.liieh 
av-’ iifiknovvn to IviLdislinieu at home, l.'ivii to b" i ikmi .iito 
;ie.*oiUit beiore it is decidi'd wliat !•; to bo dmu' wi!!i tin? 
o! .‘-..ys. Ihit. be^-idi'.s ibe yeiieial objection lo uu^'es'iliou 
i!s oivolvinp. nil inerea.sing burden of ;';overiim. ijt, Ibere is 
;n l Mil lo wliieb it appear-; due weiglii. fU-.dit to bo 

j^iv- ii. Tnevc always must lie a region bi-yoed our iioun- 
uii iis wbero wo Ikivo lo (‘Xereise iiiflMi jmi*, o'* cnsiti >1, nr 
.•.ome ivind iif liali-rulo. VVi* cannot envbii(. i(..i uiie’b dLs- 
ordi r jsist bt*yoiiil fuir limits. If m* :'iin..v oui' :n t <d’ 

i i r.’.ii*-..:', iribes, then* is alAU;, ' e Ul.f, ‘ -j il'.Me. 

Iinr'u r oil'. In deabng with ill;/ ■ ri-l* g t ■. r; . of 
<.iJi!\Mig bill bari.ni wi* luusi at •■.e ji.iisf. true to 
t'.e rlii-eks on ihiir wild actum *a! i o wo ! i\'- :;t mu* 

I o: in. Old- —Mu* cheek of I lie eounon' ol. : oli't • I-,, 

tile einu'k of iho [iromptnudc of ii.e j'e ...i hamlful if 
kn\ le iimeii. and llie iiiiiil <•lu'el.; of . n i ! ■ ’ 'i..s 1 (*pe;i- 

.iNo d'lie piesii nipt ion oilgbl, lo o' .» !'< •■|^e'•k j 

art siiii. .oni. In the ea,?t* ot the .\l:i!ey on* f\- jk "otliin.; 
i.s :is vel known that can make us de- i !e il;;it (ho, 

jiresu. option is not well rouiuled. We lave app’-eil 

our lIiMi cheek, .and it has acted wiib liiiL' los. of m-.e^ 
life, \u* money, if Ibis i.s not vuougb, we oi,_l,( to 
1 m. o it .shown vei-y cli arly wd»y it is not ii.-iUL.di. 

_ The A>hanb:es delied u.s ; wo piini.^dieii Ihoin, luoko 
their power, and left them aloiuv Tlie M.days detiMl* 

Us; w'e l»:ivc ])iniished them, or ean pind.*<'h a^al 

; hr. al: ilu'ir povver as •cncelually as may bo iliou-.ht 

propi r. Tlii.s j.s the treatmont. on which, as a ride, wo 
I mu.'.! rely a.; adcijuati: in d.ealing with b-irharom. irib s 

j 1\ iiig (/U our boi’der.s. Tho Malays may be a iK'is s-ary 

oxcejiliop; U may bo jiidispcnsablo to do more, a*i'l to 
siiiuex rla-m. But until it is denioustrated I im! i hey are 
I :iii exc -ption, it may bo fairly assumed lliat May conic 
; within ibo rule*. 


T(.)K1> STANTb)rK. 

I OIU) S'r.VNIIOBEi never held high politieul oiriei*. and 
J i.e w;i.s not. po.-^si'Shcd of hriiliaulj aluUty, but lio 
1 occupied a di.stinct }>osition which he had i nuteil for 
; liiiiiHoir. Among contenipor:i.ries of his own rank ho 


fiutlicieiit urlillery, if pn.-sible, provided, and a regul.ir | was almost tl.e only [uolesscd auMior. Jt 1-, not a 


plan of opeiutious has be lUisigued. khich an opera- 
tion bjiiJ jii.st been condnc«cd in the Ala lay peniiisidii 
With conspicuous skill, courage, and succ'e-s. While the 
main fori’O under Oon-Tai CoiiUOUNi-: adviuu^id lo the cen- 
tral poi^ition of Kintu, a dctaciuul liody (d* (iluorkas 
was sent lo carry a strong position oicupied by tho 
enemy on the hills ; and, owing to a dexi/jrous flank 
movement, tliis position was carried without any serious 
loss. This virtually decided the war. Kiiit-a was taken 
without iiglu.ing. Tho heads of the rohollion fled for 
rofugo to the jungle or Ui ISiatneiic territory, and the minor 
cl4iet.s in thuir snbniisNioD. 

Tho whole history of this outbreak from the date of its 
actual coinmoncomeut may be regarded with logitirnato 
pride and satisfaction by Englishmen. Whether ail that 
preoodcil tho outbreak i;an also bo looked on as Fa(istkoti>ry, 
wbeiher. it yv^ wise to nucuinate a ebief and take hiiri 
into <inr csfKicial favour, if not tmder our avowed protec- 
tion, although ho had no real following in his own dis- 
whether tlm iasu-o of such a proclamation as that 
which Mr. Bibch and his coUoagae posted up passed, or 
did not ijasH, the boauds of prudence, are questions which 
* no oue cantpveiei^ lo answer who ^es not know all tho 
fsKsis, to whioh the outbreak can 


little i^EUjiarkable. Mint, of four or Jive Jiundied lici*c- 
ditary pucra, not half a dozen have ever pnbb.'^hod a 
volume. Many of tho nnmb r arc higlily neiti>!iipll.-;1icd ; 
olmo^'t all c'Mii command leisure, ai.d a few iuj-vo {’.ludicd 
science; but, with llu? (‘xooptiou of two or thm new piocrR, 
and of the Biilco of Abgyll, they liavo nut s.iuglit to 
a<*liieve literary fume. Lord StANUOPE was perhaps at- 
tracted to the subject of his first important hi.^torical work 
by tho part which his ancestcir, founder of tho pc<;ra^,. 
took in the wars and negolitataone of the uon;; birt bis 
selection of the Spua^uish War of SltcoesKioij irTso di^'' 
played tho toc^t and sound yjsdgment'^hich woi'C employed 
in every business that ho and^Eitook. The ground was 
unoccupied by auy considerhW^IUngHsh hiRiorian, and 
the stirring - episode of the Spanish War both ad- 
mit (od of separate treatmeat and natumdly canufOtod 
itnolf with tho general histoiry' which might, the' 
bhovved, furnish materials for future labonra. 
work on tho ILLstory of England from tiMiPeaCjS 
to the Peace of Versailles is atill tho standAM aiid 
acmuuut of one of the most important parts 
history. Tho stylo is neither faoltieaa nor ctme^ajly 
▼igoroas ; but tho book is thoroughly r^ablc. In Lord 
STi29fiOFS*a youth .the philoaephy of kurtdgr hod .not. has|ii 
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Ttie Saturdauy ll«fviow 


inVi^ted ; aiidlliill ifit#l)M'«viMnotortfac>Bti^btk^ iocracy Ih to Wrnt mor^t oeourately CroiA CloicRO*« 

doligbts in pYmihg^atall which lia^eusmi^bt have iHXTa j wintingB thaii in the )ak>iuoiiK ot modem ac;bc« 

fpreseoii^ if cotnpethtit pre^heta had boon forthcoming. ; ’ trn who hftiro cx^lorled fttbalouH iiiHiitioiLi. The pei;-^ 
Students who aco flitoiliar with the volnmiaons Letters and ! .soiiagcs of hirt jdali^Nophical or oratorical Di-Llogueti 
Memoirs of the* poriod may pcrha{)S think that the historian ! nro nlwava aekrted from the families whirh baili np.the 
is not happy in depicting ohuraetcra, and that his imagiiijv- } grcaUu’Ks tho conini on wealth. CA"iO, 6oim, 
tioii was not active enoagh to re[)rCKluce the characU^ristie j SciCVOLA, CKAt*Krs, and an e«'i»rlior 0. JiiLfCS C.agAK, 
features of Parliamontory and arihtoonitic snpreinacy ; but santly diversity tho st-ately coiirtoi.y of Uieir dis^iourso wkii 
a connected num\tive greatly fiicilita fees the eompreheusum ! aiiwdirtoa <if lludr iJJnstrioos cunlemporarii s or aiK'-cRU^ns 
of original doenmenis; and sonic of the principal ovcni*> , who antic tlioiu ov slmicd w>th them in the custody 
Jay ontsido the at^opo of autobiogmphtTS and correspim- ! ol tho nai.ioual iiudition. Lord SiAKnorn also 
dents. The story of the Jacolntw inMirp'ctioo of 17.15 ; to a emi.uh.i* iamiiy, wlioso uiiiiuJs he i:iMi (’aivfally stnUied, 
liad never hrforo been so well tohl, ami proljably tho | and his r.mk, Ijm cluu*acUa', and his llicrary Txpntalion 
majority of educated Englishmen hate llrst learned fioin j gave hiin su-eew., U) the society of the' gr(aU*.i» s^lan ^mon of 
LoEii Stan HOVE the hifiti.»ry of tlic unlucky Ameiieun war. j Ids tiiin*. Jie pvt.^erwil aiid urninced with ui-tiiodical 
The beginning and end of tho period wore happily cluiseii. enro ]hf» corr»».sp(iiul'-iiee with nmny e.triifieni ri;en. He 
Tho wars of MaiUiUOROUCH hud l)oqiu*athed to England a j h.-ol leticm from 'il’MiM.uiANj) and from tho Duke of 
legacy of thirty years of peace, wiiieh was employed by iho '■ VVi:i.MN ;’iox ; arid he was jeirii:d with Lord (hftie.vi't.}. 
great Whig siatcsinen, and esp»\*jally liy Walkm.!-:. in con- ! in the hast of puiiiinlm.g Sir ItoeUKT P gel’s muni K\»ns 
Bolidat.Mjg tho tenure of tho Hon^o of Hanovi-i*, and riio : apoh»gi.“.. liord .S; colleclions <»f earlier lartnly 
sy stem which had bcoji foundwl in 108S. Auuflmr tweiny ]japerrf nciv. still iince intiresting. One .^orien nl h "levs 
years of almost continual war witli Kraneo omlcul with the wan add reused by Lord (’ilvjham to l4tdY SrAtROrr, wi'e ol 
splendid triumj>ha of the elder Pn r, and with tho founilft- j the i- confl Earl, who wa? then Governor of GibiMltar. By 
tioji of the Indian Krnpii*e. Prom tli<‘ accession oft ir.ofiOF: 111 . : pt'rmisMon ol hii iViiauh, Cjiavham was t ei 11 [ >0 ran ly occupy - 
to the IVaee of Versuilles nf;w' pj»hn'ea! condifions ha<l hei n ii.n- Chevenivg, wlicre Ida active nund was Iwnt 011 dc-igu- 
esbil)lislicd ; iind tho adlierciits of ilic Pklikndlroi- thidr | ing a nc\v uppioach Pnrough the park to the hwisc. I'lis 
dcseeiulauts had become tho v/annc'^t supporters of the i (•iVcv to do uork for a sum II STiia was accepted hy Lord 
reigning dynasty. The time ijichuh d in the history is j ami Lady Si \ njio)’;:, and a drive which is still 

neither too long nor too short; uml it iulmits of a certain j used is the rcsujf, tliougli, as might have Ix'on e.<ppclcil, 
unity of trcatuieiit. Lonl Staniuji c's chief merits ;is an 1 the tstimaio was exceeded in the pro}>oriion of eight or nine 
histoiiaii are \er:i<jity and fairncsis qniiJitios which arc oil cii j to one. Some of the httera arts from Lord vSTANTioff.'fl 
wanting in tlie couipositiuns of more ainhirious writers, baildf, wliorie puy//.lcd levereuee for tho great and usHleiiK’ 
Ills lust cousidm-ahlc work on flu? Iteigu of t^hiecu Annk to ! stranger is Ixuh amicdug and instructive, 
the Peace ol L'trceht formed a curions contrast with j WiiJi hO umny .oivaubiiren, natural and atTqnirnh Lord 
MACAiJi.Ar's IfistdiT, of which it was intende<i to be a otm- ' Si \Niu»i i: was liatnnuly placed at the head of many iusti- 
timifttion. In force, in eloqueviec, in imagination, there turions winch Wt'iv nunc or Iosh concerned w\th history 
couhl l>o no comparison between tho two historians, who and letiers. lie was a fitting President of the Society oi 

happen* (1 to be intimate friends ; but it was some com- Antiqiiarie.s, uoi Wiaiise he had any special kiiowloilge ot 

ponsation for Lord Si AMiorE’s inferiority that his sole antiquities, but ns cue who appreciaied the value of il (' raw 
olyeol b) report the truth as lar as lio could iwcertain rnatcrial of liijiiury. Ho was also President of the (kir- 
it.' Lord Si\niioj’f/s Life of Pm also may be com prim I povation of the Llteiary Fund, IVuRtee of tlie British 
with oiK* of Uie must brilliant of Lord Ma'.aulav’s aMusonni, and a cain.spu uous member of half a duatm other 
biOgrapliicsi! h’S'iiys. Notwit lisicnding tho family cow. AssoclatiiUis. In uli his \arioii8 capaeitics ho cimsoienliouslj 
iiexion, and the domestic rclfitions !>• t>veen Laxly Hj.srtu di;>churq't.d thcdulies of oiiico ; and hia courteous hearing 
Stan>ioi' 1‘: and her uncle tho grral iliuiatcr, Lm^l sccriivd him the cordial aid of collcagueB and subordinates. 

StanuoI'i: addl'd but little lo I ho facts wdiieh vvoit; In the Hon sc of ijoi ils l.ord Staniiopk uinformly fuliierod 

alrcaily known, but tho starestunn wliom he dcseiilvs i.s, i(» the imuii' rate form of Conservatism which he had prf>- 
like the rest of munk-iiid, eont*istcriL and intelligihJo. lemfd whcji he w.'is a follower of Pekl. While h<.' voted 
Lord Macaulay, according to Ids favourite methoil, with his party, he iVuni time tc^ riuie showwi rt'me.rkaKie 
exaggeratc^d PrrPs merits and dtfoels, and unido one- 1 sagacity in di •seeming tlio timo for abolishing some ob-j ). 
halt of his career an aTilitlie.sis of tlie other. Anti- ; h'to practice. Lord .SrANUoru proposed and c:;rriid the 
thubis is an ellooiivc tignre of rheuorie, but them ; dibcoutinuuiiec of the party painphleta in the lbra\ 
is 00 antithe.sis in human namre. Tlio English nation of occHsional litojgie.s wldch stigmatised the nieuiory of 
fcrtiitcd PjTT to the day of his death, not Ixeause they Guy Fawkk.s and celebrated the advent, of Wiluam II?.., 
recognized .an organic chatigc in his t'lmnictvr, but l)eamHO or which to tho confusion of Purilaiu} recorded the neu*- 
they knew him Uj be the sumc, l iord Sunhopb seems to tyrdom of Chaulks i. The discontuiuanco of th(j creo- 
hav© had no veasbn, except some casual literaiy impulse, tion of Irish peers will have been in groat measure dn?' 
for soloctiug Beltsakius and OoNbfi as tho subjects of to Lord Stanhope’s dislike of useless aiiomalj£i!i. The 
Boparalo historical tre.atisos; but tho Life of Co.NDfi was a Ifational Portrait Gaihry, which will hereafter posscas 
not ineoTisiderabld feat, because it w.is written in French, great historical value, wiia ('stablished ou Lord Sianik»?o’>: 


The style, though it probably fulls fur short of the n^quire- 
ments of fastidious French crilivs, sexiua to ordinary 
English readers neither inaeciir.*it© nor utigracefnl. Cojn- 
poaition in a foreign laiiguago is at. best, an amusement or 
fa schola.Atic e.xercise ; but Lord STANOOrK deserves credit 
having done with tolerable success what fifW of his 


pi-oposjd. Ill all luspeets ho invested to the utmost advrr.- 
tage tho respccUtble sum of talents vrliich Imtl been on- 
trusted to his care. Although he had no prelen&ioti io 
be grout, bis Iho was gmit.ly and variously nsofnl, and 
he luiM porlnip.4 left no saccessorr who will exactly fill bin 
place. 


pounirymon could do at all. 


Ebving fairly ©stablished hk position as a man of letters, 
S^ankovE by Ilia rwk and station naturally became a 
ontative^ and on occasion a patron, of his cnift. One 
jT.the i^iof advantagaaofva gradnated form of society is 
p facility .w^ich rank affords for evading invidious com- 
^tion. It U highly desirable thtit.tlu* Prime Ministor or 
Gfaannelior should be tho ableist candidate who can 
»:<.jB«lectod from tifie paHy or the prori;s.sioii ; but ordinary 
Aim and honormy dktinctious causu faa* loss jeulmisy 
they aro awarded with ^ regard lo socialprece- 
‘ k diilfettlt to .adjnat to the satisfaction of ail 

live eminence of populair authors ; but 
who k at the. same time an Earl is acoeptod 
!lpnvy and . without hofuh&tion as a leader ; nor k 
Ibrenco entirely conventioual. The head of a political 
aeopnd rank| unleas he is utterly devoid 
tiiai fa^lty^ acquire© unconsciously an historical 
The hiatory of Home or of the liomau aris- 


THE ADMIRALTY. 

N aval quostloim of oil kinds seem to be conthiuari} 
turning up, and Ibcre cun be no doubt that the mob- 
urgentaud imjiortantduty of Parliament, as si'Kni as it lucx'J;, 1^ 
Avill be to ^aku tho whole subject of the navy inlo eavnej^M 
coneidcrutioii. The giillanb little fellows of the 
have illustnited, in a pariituiiarly noble ori<l atrectin'; 
luauncv, the splendid tnatcrials which aiv at bund fur tlu; 
funjLUiiiiiii cif a navy equal in pluck aiul steady diMriplimj to- 
the host wc liiivo over had. The issue of a revised edition 
of tlie Fugitive Slave Circular has rescued tho Admiralty 
from an utteriy &lso ptisitiou ; while, on the other hand, 
tho annouucemeut which had just b^n mAde afi to thtr 
inquiry into tho coiliaioR botweon the and this 

HahUnif brings out veiy strongly the side of navdl adminia* 
tration which at present seems to be the weakest^ 

It mOBt bo presumed that the l^rtAan 
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free fram ros^ionBibility for tlie publication ""of tbo Sla^e 
Circular us it first appeared, but it is aiuazing tluit Any 
officer at the Admiralty could, in his sober rcxihos, have 
si^ued such a document. It will lie remembered that it 
laid down “ I ho broad rule *’ that a fugitive slave must 
not bo “ permanently iiiceivcd on boaitl a British ship, 
“ unless his life would be endangered if he were not 
“ allowed lo coino on boaid.'* Tlio writer’s imbccilb 
eouru.sion of mind was thus shown in his assump- 
tion, first, that any person, wlioihor slavo or not, could 
under any cireumstances w hatever be permanently necom- 
modated on board of (uu* of Her ;M,Mjt‘stv’s ships, unless ho 
had business to do there ; and, seeorully,that British sailors 
are tlio sort of pcojilo wlio would allow a poor wreteh to 
Iw drowned under their eyes merely b£M*auso lie might 
happen to be a slave. The maritime rights elaimed by 
this country w'ere also slated in a very < (Mirusing inaniu r. 
which might be siippostMl to imply a partial surrender 
of the tcMTitorial ehuraeier ttf i ) n’s sliips; and the 
Circular wound up with .son»e weak-minded Iwruhlle 
about udvi.sing slavc-owuens to be kind to their .sla\es. 
What Lord Dr.iiUY uieaiu w'hoii be that this (iirrago 
of uons€ use eamc from the liighc^.^l legal authority*’ 
w'ill perhaps oiu; day be explalneti; but ll.i; extreme e(*n- 
whieli l.ord Dhiniv m the Minu* bn-uth sliowed for 
this authorliy, whoever he may lu*, by juxmil^ing r») tear 
Uj> bis Cireul.ip if anybody did nor lihe it, waseeifainly 
ju.stiiied by tiie natuni of tlie doeiiiiH'iil . ( io\ erniui Tit 

H<‘partinonl.s 2iin.se bo vi*ry badly managed \vlu*ii it is poysilik* 
that sueh a tiling conld happt'U, and it is surpri.siug that 
the Jiiistake ^bouUl not have been inslanlly veetdied. ^fliis, 
liowever, has at last liicu v-lone, aiul we mn.-st aekntiw ledge, 
on the whole*, very faiily. 'I’he main ob-eetion wlilch we .“^eo to 
the. now ( ‘ireular it i.^tlsatit I.-* ptM haps loo hmg and ^vord3^ 
OHieei'.> I'f llie navy ar».' now ii.r-.aed ibat^wbeji any 
“ jiers^'ii, profi'^.sii.g (Ip appearing lo ho a fugitivi* .^lave, 
seeks adnds.-ii,n to one (d* ilt'r .Maje>(y*.s 8 hi[..'. -m tlie 
“high beyond (lit* limit of itrriioiial wati^r’S, and 

“ fdainis iIk proteeli. u of ilie Biiih'-.h Jlag, theeommand- 
“ ing oiliei'V is to bear in mind that, although Her 
“ Majesty's CuNeniTnejjt liesiiou' by i\ery nieaiis in its 
“ power to remove or jiiitlgate tlie e d'slave»-y, yet lit r 
“ Maje.=%iy’o are not intriideil foi* IIk* reeeptit'ii of 

ptuvoiis other Lli.an (lu‘ir uJliee2\'» nul erew'.’’ A eom- 
mauding ollieer is therefore to hati.->fv limself, before rc- 
“ ceiving tbo fugitive on board, (hat th*'ie is sullicient 
“ reostm in tiu* pariieul.ir ea .e for thus receiving 
“ hiui.” 'fljo fugjfivi' may (lieu be ivt.iined on board 
the ship until Ik* «*;in he huiled in Mime country 
or trari.sieiTed to some olJur shij) whmo lie w'ill 
be at lihirty. It next laid dovMi very ju.slly that 
“ within tJu* territorial waters of a Ibreigu Stat(* coin- 
“ umnding i ti’n'ers ot Ibn* .Majt.sly’s ships an; bound by the 
“ comity of natuyiis, w hlh- niaiiitidnlng tin; proper exc'mp- 
“ lion of I, heir ships fniru local jiirisiliel ioii, not to allow 
*• them to Ix’Coiue a sh(‘ller fvir tlins(j w ho wuiild bo e-harge- 
“ able with ilic violatnm of tin* Uiw of tlie place.” In such 
a ease, tlioielbre, a I'ligiiive slave is to bo received on bollrd 
only if liis life i.s in rnaniIVst danger, and must not bo per- 
mitted to roinuiii after llio dangi i- is past. But —and this 
is important' “ eommaiiding olliecr.s arc not to entoriaiii 
“ any demand for the surrender of sueh person, or enter 
“ into any examinatiou a.s to liis status.” Jf a fugitive not 
in danger of his bfo pleada for protccLion on the ground 
that lie has been kept in filavery contrary to treaties to winch 
England i.s a imrty, he may bo rt^taiiied wdiile inquiry is 
made, and it is Hiiggestcd that this should bo done through 
tlic nearest Ih*ili.sli consular authority. Special reports 
iiro also to be made in every case. Tlio Circular, iis it now 
stands, seema to moot tbo main principle of the case— that 
English ships uro not to intorfero wiili the private iitliiirs 
of other countries, either in the way of helping slaves to 
TaipiliMy or, on the other hand, by becoming slave-catchors 
in l^he owners. The dciuaiid of the Anti* 

StoiliMBWcioty^ that the scope of the iust ructions should 
B||k80 os to make the deck of u QuELN’i^ship under 
nil ctircimmpcos a refuge for .slaves. Is easily Huswered. 
Englat)d 3 ||fo^ver uudevtakon, and cannot undertake, the 
Quixotic SBk&of attempting to suppress slavery by force 
of arms iii'UBH^dciit eountric.s all over the world. 

We are guifP^ee that the Government is diB]K>sed to 
pi'oHt by toe tmpitHrtaiit Icssou which has been given by the 
tmixiing-ship boys at Grays. Hero wo have a lot of wurk- 
houso boys m an old ship on tlie Thames, under a half-pay 
Staff conimauder, who is not only content with bis modest 


work, but gives his heart to it, and is perhaps hopeless of 
anything better, though evidently a most careful and 
efficient officer, with the true ring of the old British tar 
about him. Boys,” he said, when the poor little fellows 
clung about him, and besought him with tears, and even 
clinging aliout his nock, to go l)efore them, that’s not the 
“ way wo do in the navy.” He used to exercise the com- 
pany every Friday in beating to quarters, leaving the 
ship, and rowing round her, in half an hour altogether; 
nor was this oxerci.se (lonPiued to fine weather, for it was 
equally practised when the wind was blowing “a fresh,” 
On every ocCiisiou they got out every one ou board, 
women and all, in half an hour. Mr. BAKiaNUEil, the 
Chairman of the joint-pan.sb Committee managing tho 
.ship, stilted that he had often soon the company called 
lo lire quavtcr.s, ami that the time from the boll being 
.soundod to the wjiter coming out of tbc ports was only 
a minute and tlire(‘‘quartors. Tt may be l)elii;v(;il iluit, if 
Captsiin BonW'iiiEK and liis lads had boon on board the Fu//- 
ffnaHt that .ship might liave had fiiiotlier and very different 
history. But tho Captain is pruhably an obscure person, 
without any iiilliicTice. Ironclads are r<*servcd for the friends 
of grciat |>(*ople to bii drovvmxl in, oral K*ast to run that risk. 
An iroTiclad ha.s of late gut to be like a crack rc.ginicnt, ami 
its Siccominodation is reserved for tlie jiots uf tiie Admi- 
ralty. Tho ehicT ix'i-iqiMl Ion uf these vessels appears lo 
be to go on jolly trips, with lots of lUineiiig and dinner 
prirtie.*^ ; how much tin* fortnight’s festivities on the Irish 
eo.ast may Iiav^o had to do with llic obfiiscrition of the 
Itcservi* Squadron will pm-liap.s never be publicly known. 
NVhdti is w*.uitt‘d must of all in the navy is a liberal exten- 
sion of Uie t lalning-sliip system, and the eiicouragcMiicnL of 
hard-working, praetieal olVieei's. 

It is irnp/ortant to ubsi rve how diseipline is practised at 
Ci'uys, an obscure and insignineant station beyond the 
reach of AdmlniJty interfe'rence, ami in ether liranehes e-f 
the service. What does Mr. WAiiii ili xi’ do fur discipline r 
II.M..S. AHn’riif runs down a yacht w'irh lo.ss of life, and, 
iii.st'Mfl of instituting a searching public iiupiiry into the 
cause and eirenfnslaiuu;s of the collision, he favours tlie 
onieer who is jn'tunl jneit* responsible for It by an exenip- 
tiuii Irom Hie onlinary rules of the service as to staff’ ap- 
pointments. The Viinijaatd is sunk in tryiiig to avoid 
running down a strange vessel; and the heaviest puin.sli- 
ment is awarded to the ollicers. Lieutenant IhAN.s id* the 
Iron Dit/.'tJ, in his eagtTiu'ss to bo sah; in a fog, .‘^lieers ihe 
ship to one side, and, if sl*.e had been kept to that coarse, no 
collision w^oiahi probably have oc'curred ; but ho is ilisgraeod, 
while hi.s Captain, wlio was below during an ihn-orianl 
iimveincTit, whose stcam-wliistle \va.s tlumh in the fog, anil 
who had not liie faintest idea of the rate at which Iho shiji 
w.as going, is absolved. Hear- Admiral 'I’akm.ton' ise.Kjiressly 
justiliod in going at full speed through a deh.‘,i; fog, at the 
moment of a critical c>peraiioii on the part (>f the .scpuulron, 
and in leaving his sliips without any guidiiiu'e ns to speed. 
Then, again, the Iran Duki\ tills Hiuiderily with water, and 
the crew are about to go oil' in despair, wljen Imppily the 
leak is at la.st discovered. The Admiralty ]mbl:fll»cs off- 
hand an audacious assertion that there was “no possible 
“ danger ” ; then it holds a sijcret inquiry, and, although 
there can be no question that somowlicro or other tliere must 
have been gross neglect in allowing valves which, when 
opened, let tJio sea into the ship, to remain marked “ shut” 
— a blunder which nobody discovered “yet tho Admiralty 
has no more to say on the subject. The thing is hushed up. 
Then tho Monarch runs down a Norwegian sailing vowsel, 
wliicb has her lights buruing, and to which she was lx)nnd 
by the rules of tho sea to give way ; and here is the ac- 
count of tho Admiralty’s decision in tho papers : — “ The 
“ deoinion of the Admiralty respecting tho Monarch and 
** llaUhiw collision lia^ l)eou communicated officially to tho 
“ members of tho Court of Inquiry lield at DevoAport. It 
is that the explanation given is so far satisfactory that 
“ no one on boanl tho Mo^wreh can bo held sufficiently to 
blaitjo to render him liable to trial by court-martial.” 
The whole of tho evidence is auppressod, and the publio 
is ex])oeted to bo satisHod with this oonclnsion. It is 
hardly too much to say, under such oiroumstances,^ that 
to leave the pre.sent JB'iKST Loan at the Admiralty wohtd be 
deliberately to incur a public danger. Nothing which folly 
and perversity could think of has been left undone tf 'en- 
coimige carelessness and blundering, and to break Ujp the 
discipline uf tbo service. 
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THE DEAN OF WESSTMlNSTlOtt AND THE 
- NOifcoNFonmsr, 

T he Dean of WasTMiNSTEii has lately been engaged in a 
controversy with the Nonconformist newspaper, as to 
the precise scope of which the parties to it arc not agioed. 
The Dean conceives himself to ho urgniug oot the gcticTal 
issue between comprehension and aiscstabliehraont ; the 
Nonconformist insists that all that is actually in dispute is 
the question, raised by the Dkan liiniself, “Whether those 
“ who urge discsbiblishrnont arc fairly chargeable with tho 
“ policy of oxteiini nation and destruction.** It is not our 
business to decidt) which of the two has *tho best of the 
quarrel upon a point which lioth would admit to ho, by 
comparison, of little general interest. The Noncojfnntiiyt 
'tnay have a fair ground of complaint against the Dean for 
changing the inquiry wduither the ohjeets whieh tlie 
advocates of discflUiblislmiont propo.se to ihetnselvoK are 
rightly described a.s a policy of extermination and<losj nu-.tion 
to tho inquiry whether the policy so described is “in- 
“ jnnons ti> the best interests of freedom, of elmi ily, find of 
“ progress.” But, at all events, the issue raised, laiily or 
unfairly, by the Dean of Wes'i minpiku is one of greater 
moment than the issue to wliich liis adversary, quite 
reasonably' it may be, desires to pin him. l\ 3 rhaj)s we 
may go ftirtlicr, and say that, in the present jiosition of 
the controversy, tho Dean of Westminster's own attitiith* 
towards it is the most interesting j)oiiit of tho tliice. It is 
one of tho advantages incident to the j^roseni shagn-alion 
in Kjjglish ]>olitics tliat we can go to chnreh or stay away 
from it without tlic least apprehension that before our next 
visit the fabric will have been either socularizcd or as- 
signed to tho members of stime religions or irreligious 
persuasion with whoso doetrine and riiiial wo are not ac- 
quainted. Disestablishment has cea.se<l for tli< time to bo 
of much interest, except Pueh as it derives fn ni the sword 
play of the particular contmversij^liRt who is pn^aidiiiig or 
deprt'cating it. It is unnecessai*y to add that when the 
Deuii of Westminster is in the field tlicro is always some- 
thing to nitmet the sjioctator’s attention. 

If the object of the discHtablishinent policy wore simply 
to destroy Episcopacy, the Dean would seemingly regard 
^its suecesH with little or no alarm. Tie coiicodes that after 
discs tablishiiicnt there would remain nu iiiPtitution bearing 
the episcopal name, “ ]>robably \\it}i its sucerdotal and 
“ exclusive pretensions enoiTiKnisIy devclofHHl, with its 
“ bishops perhaps indefinitely inuHijilied, and iis reparation 
“ from NoncoJilbnni.sis ccrtninly inttmsified.” But vvhih* 
disestablishment would leave Epi.scopaej nuloiieh<Mi, it would 
dtjsiroy “ Erastianisin, and in thi* jiulgrneiit or nuiiiy ” 
Erastianism “ is far more bonefieial than mere Episcopacy, 
“ and far less liable to supei^titions nbuso.” Tho Dean 
describes Erastianism by four prineijuil cbaraeteristic^. 
It gives tho nation a share in ibo government of the 
Church ; it subjects the fancies of tho clergy to the 
control of tho most intelligent portion of ihe laity ; 
it secures i0| at least one institution iu the country 
a liberty* whiem admits of almost every school of theology 
within its pale; and it encourages as much inteivoursc with 
Nouconformifits as tho nation rcipresented in l^arliamcnt de- 
sires. Tho last of those allcgedad vantages is really a particular 
instance of the first. If the nation has a share in the govern- 
ment of tho Church, it can plainly use its power for the on- 
couragement of as much intercourse with Nonconformists as 
it happens to desire. It docs not seem to have occurred to 
the Dean of Westminster that there is some reas<.m to 
doubt whether the nation as represontod iu pHiliarriont is 
altogether at one with him upon this question. Mr. Fsicij;. 
mantle’s aspirations after intercourse with Non (Conformists 
wore frowned down by his own counsel ; and if the 
nation represented in Parliaroont is to have that weight in 
ecclesiastical matters which Erasiianiam attributes to 
, it, tho simploat way for those who think the counsel 
. in question wrong would ho to have a Bill pro\ idiug 
fior a free oxebaugo of pulpits between Nonconformist 
ministorB and ties clergy introduced into Parliament, and 
to submit to bo guided by the event. As all ihrj world 
Imows, this is not the ^Denn of Wkstminstku’s view of 
the matter. On the contrary, he makes it a special point 
in his case that, under the benoflecnt Erastianism which, 
a^resent provails, i)r, Moffatt can lecture in Westminster 
privilege which Vould certainly not bo conceded 
to bun if the Church had been disestablished and the 
Abbey had been sold either to the Roman Church or to 
small but wealthy section of High Churdi Episco^ 
It is painful to have to state tliat the Nw#- I 


conformisti W'th an absence of sweetness which entireJy 
justifies Mr. Mattkew Arnold’s criticism, has described 
this “ minu^lc of catholicity ** as “ indicative of a vein of 
“ humbug running through our Church administration,'* 
and has further nsserUd that “ the Dean’s contributions to 
“ the pre.'>«ont controversy ’* only confirmed Tts im- 

pression of the “ utter nurcfilily of the whole inovenK-nt 
“ towards comprobension.” Even a yet uioro terrible con* 
sequence of discstablishmoni vvliicli the Dean hints 
lit makes no imprc 8 .Rion on his heariles.s adversary. 
If, says Dr. Stanlev, “ the government of the Church wero 

to be transferred from J^arliament and the courts 
“ of law .... to Coiivocutiou, or any like liody, 
“ . . . it 18 certaiTi that neilber thci proF.ent Dean of Wi:st- 
*• niN.sTER nor those like-minded with him would eith».r 

obtain or rt tain or desire tljC 5 plact^s they now ocfupj'.” 
I’licre is soiiKjtliing niysteriouB about this impersonal way 
of d'scril>ing himself which is very iinprc.ssjvo, and tfio 
puituiv which it conjures up of n Church wilhour 
Dr. EtanM'.T is one which we do not wish to yc».' 
ivalizt'd. flufe wo are sorry to say the Noncorfitnnist is 
not a bit iniproRScd by it. On the contrary, it declares, first, 
that it does not for a moment believe that iu a disesta- 
blished Cimrch there would bo no place for the Dean of 
WisTMLN^Tru; and, secondly, tliat, if the disefitabllelicd 
Church rejected him, a dozen < thers would contend for him. 
It is plain that tho Dean has mistaken the adversary with 
wlumi be has to deal. WesirninsUT Abb»?y does not count 
for so imich in the eyes of Di^‘?cnt(TS as it does in the 
eyes of the Dean of Wes^iminsikk. H'hey do not fed 
that a .syslcin und(*r which Dr. MiM'Fait finds adii iri- 
sioii to the nave is worth j>re.serving at any pi’iee, or that 
a change which might conceivably banish the ]»reseijt 
Di:ax iVoni the choir is ncce'.-'R:irily to be resisted to the 
deat h. 

The two remaining advantages of Erast iani.sm are m i 
more certainly sucured by the pn sent eeclcsiastinil sysienv 
than the encouragement of intercom se w ilh N(nicYjnformihl-:, 
We Bhould like to see the provisions whiih subject tlir 
fancies of ihe clergy to (ho control of tho most intelligeMl 
portion of the laity fully set out. That May arc subjecti'. l 
to the control of the laity we do not deny, fnasmucli os the 
laity aro tho paymasters, this is pretty much tl)e case und»'r 
every ccclcBiasticnl system, though less perlu»p.s in the 
Church of Kiiglund than in most others. But where is B o 
provision ensuring that thi.s control shall bo exercised by 
the most inti lhgent pru tion ” of the laity ? We do not 
suspect the Denu of AVestmlni ILi: ( f liaving tlie House i l 
t^unmons in hi.s mind wtien luj wrote these W’ords, lu'caust' 
he is doubtle.ss aware that where rcligion.s qnest’ojts 
:m.* eoneerned the House of Commons kno^vs 
no jne.an between utter indifferenco and unreasoning 
panic. It must therefore bo taken oe a complimentary 
description of lx)rd Penzance, who us tludgo of tho new 
Court may iu a Reuse be said to have ibo fancies of the 
clergy under hivS control. AVo have every disposition to 
believe that, as soon as Lord Pl.nzam’l has tho oppon unity, 
be Avill prove himself a most intelligent portion of the 
laity; but it seems rather a dangerous narrowing of the 
iHMio beiwoeu t^stablLshixicnt and disostablishincnt to make 
tho Jhiblic AV'f>rship Act one of tho lour pillars on which 
the e.\isting system tv.sts. What if tho Act shnuld nrov*,* a 
dead letter, and tho Church should by coiiaeqnenco luavo to 
go for the future ou thi'ce legs ? A year hence, perhaps. 
Lord Pknzancr may have covered himself with glory, atul 
have put all tho faucies of the clergy under his feet, and 
then, of coux’se, the Dean will have a porlbet right to point 
to the new court as a matchless guarantee “ of froedom, of 
“ chanty, and of progress.” But it wc»nld have been miwc 
prudent to wait to see what “ the most intelHgimt portit'u 
“of the laity” actually^ does before' using liim as a prii.. 
cipal argument against disostablishmcnt. 

Tho fourth rreoinmondation of the existing 
system, if it eamo iu a will, would, we think, ‘ 
void for uncertainty. Erastianisin secures •' 

“institution in the country a llbrfy wl 
“ almost every school of theology wiVhi 
doubt Ernutiani.sm, us exemplified m 
England, admits a good many schools^, 


lastfcal 
»unccd 
i one 
admiisi of 
pale.” No 
Chnreh o( 
oology. But 

tlion it dof'S tliis on no priuoiple, and though 

almost ovevy sohool of theology nilflHPMmittcd, it is 
difiicult to say, without a law-suit, wh^Sl^r'hitiy particular 
school of th^Jogy can be admitted.' The Nonconformist 
hints that Mr. Vovsea* and Mr. liAkTiNEAD each re- 
Iircscnt .'i school of tlicology, and yet they c.*ini)oi bo 
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aduiit.f<}<I ittfco iijo Church of Knplaiul, at oil events not 
farther tJufcn the lecture r*« djL'rik in Westminotm* A.bbey ; unti 
then it ffocs nn to .‘-ay, with the eaino distrn>>siu^ plainue.^s 
of Hpoech which wc have hijfoi'e mournud over, that “ <o 
“ talk of a Clmrvrli with thi oe ciX‘t‘dH, each Jiarmwer than 
“ the other, and a pn'^nimfc with media* viil <loc- 

irlno, and a ri^IJ Aei uf lT]\iformit.y in force, as rwei»ti\o | 
‘‘ of *o\ory school of t!»c(d );;y,’ is simply to describe it as 
an institution for l‘;e cultivation and encouruijft'ment of 
“ evasion, rt*liconcc*, arnl hypocrisy.” Of course it is very 
sad that the Doan of Wkstminster should liave fallen i*i 
rh€* way of Dis.'.eutor.s so blind t<i the uuu’ilH of his 
coinprolicneivcncss us tho condaclors of the Nonemtjot't.n.-^L 
.But it may bo i>roiUiLlile to him to learn tliat l.lu‘re 
ait) soino Disfrcidyinv^ who Indd that “the claim of cotii. 

“ pivhcuBivonocis in I he Olmrcli, us ils own dociimi'iit^ 
“ define it, siniply sifk^-ns <hu cor.scifiice.” At til I mc'jt.i, 
it may teach Inm llui( tin* lino of whieli he has set 

up, however int(*ll('i.M ually i ntL-rc^t in docs not promise to 
for much wilh the advocates ol' dises^ahJishmciil. To 
:4ay that the comprelicn'^iv-'ric.s.s ol’ llie CImrch i>f Eniriand 
;h II happy, though :va:idcnial, ve.snll of its rclutinnH with 
the .State is one thinu,^ ; i«) .'--ly Mi.it. it is a J‘t‘: ailt which was 
contemplated wIj(‘P its rej.nioiis with tlie Stall* were deici'- 
iniiicd, or that it ht jiisitifu d by K ar^'^nruent 
haseil on thiusi- relations, is anoiher ' a. vi.ry dilh.T.ad, 
thing. 


r.p.\LAT(». 

umia *hi*vt a ct’CLre o all ir-.4riic ;1 u’.id architi’cl • v *1 
iJi jalrh's ila* j .■.*hiia*lim is ic cvacsc tin* ho. no i«f 

3h'i;'h liiM, the .lit pdaro a Sj'.nKi, ». i'ro»a a l<»(vd [>• inf 

of MOW, it i;; tin sis't winch I n ;ji'e of die Iodl** huo of 

3V-i<nvneil Illyrian I-.:i»|icror.s clioa; a.s h!'> rr siin^-pl.iee fro'). Ihc 
ioils of warfare and fTovi-rnmcnt. and wliei'c ho rncivd ih * \* - cst 
ajid uohhsst. dwclhii;;' diat ever ureso *)1. the hid'liii;?ot UMrL'lc iiiaii. 
I'foin au <nciniionira] |M.inl of view, S)i;jldo U yet. iiiovc. Tf It 
doctf not rank willi Ihutio, Old and (New, wilh KjiM'nr.ii auil with 
'frier, it is beciinA.* it m.*>tr w.is, like them, an aclind sc it of 
caipiro. Ihit it uoi dm h*!s marl-s a f^lnpc. and one i/.‘ii.‘L* pr-*.'!*. .--t 
.'t.crc.', ill the hiatniy of iho fOnipirt*. On hi.s own Oahu ttiaii ^ml, 
nmoles of Salona, Ihnckuan of IJome, waia ila* man who had won 
fawo for hi.s own land, and who, o« the l.hron** of the wmm-UI, did 
net forjrcl. hia jn-ovinrial birthplace. In the M«.ht of Uonio atid of 
ihu world ,loVIU.^ Ac -nstns wtis imnv thun tiiis. 'Milw. iti tho Ills- 
tory^it* politico and ki th.i h‘w*(»rv of art, he has Icli. his mark on all 
finfi€‘ that has ronje s'lter him, and it on his own Spuhitt^ ch :t Id i 
mark hsb hium mu'kl «lc; ,d\ --i i»iijvd. Tin' polity uJ’Ihucc and the 
arrhitiiflnro of i.onu* juil »• r«*cci\»Ml a new life at hi> h tieU. i,i 
e:i.cU alike he ca.sf away shans and preti«:ic» and made lis* (me 
oonatrwetion nf the t.ilnic out heibre mens 31: a* of 


who minildcd tho creations of others into now ahapes^ miplit well 
take to himself a name from the suprome doity oi his creed, the 
deity of whom lie loved to ho diHtniod tho special votary. The 
coiicoptioa wliich luul prawn up in the niuidy luid iiad been 
carried imt hy the li.md, of tho }W!<aant of Sidona mi^bt well 
ciititlo bini to bis pruiid Hurnamo. Nor did the orgaiiiKui^ baud 
of «loviu<i conliim its spliere t«> tbo poJity of tbe Jbbiipiro only, 
Ilo built biiiiBelf hniise, and, atwvo all buildorw, bo ini^bi 

h. M.^t him -elf of the JioiHe tied be had bviilded. Fast by nia 
own birihjduec — a nioiine soul might have chosen pome distant 
spot - IHwluti in reuH’vd the pukw^e which marks a still irrciiter 
ujioeh in Ttoiuan art than lii.'^ political ebangea uisrk in Homan 
piilily. Dji the iiinioKt nlu-re of mio of tho lake^Uko inlets of 
the iljulijiilic, an inlet pujided almost from sight by the great 

i. '-l.nul of IbiH at its iiioiuh, hiy his own SSulona, now desolate^ 
lln*n one. of ihc gri‘»l cities of the Itoraan world. But it was 
not in the city, it not close under its walls, that Diocjic- 
liaii 1i\id his home. .'\ii isthmus h<»twcon tbe bay of Saloiia 
and the outer sea cuts .df a pt‘ninsulu, which again throws out 

1 two hora.^ into tbe wjitcr to fi'Vni t lie harbour which 1ms forages 
j .^u]»pl:njlt*d r^fuona. Tin re, not on uuy hill-top, but ou a lovcl spot 
, by the ^vitll the re i in with a Iwckgroiiiid of luoro 

lisi.nit nirnmlnins, and with oiio peakod hill rising hctwti«*n iho 
two .-eas like u wateh-iower, liil HiocJetuiii build the liimso to 
which ho wilhilrev’ uiieii ho di enicd lluit his work of unipiro 
v.:i.‘i (.Vi-r. -\iid in luuldiiie' th'it hoii.-ii.\ he won for hit." a-lf, or 
for the imniele s j’.Tnu.- ^^h'nu he set at work, a pltu-o in iho 
hi •‘lory of art wortliy r.Oik alongside of lktino.s of Athens 
and Anlhenn.in of Hy’/.uiiu'n, of WllliMiii of llurliiiixi and of 
Hn^h of liineehi. 

And now thi^ blrth.p^aci* of Jovius is forsaken, but hi.s houso 
srilj abidi*^, and abiti**.'-] in a ^L'^iO iiwjrvolloiu»ly llltlo rhorn of 
it.-i ane ent gr. due. s. 'Dn* uliieli it still bcaiv comc.s 

I sttvight honi lie* name t»f Iho elder home of the (hesais. Tho 
‘ frJeA t)i i]i.‘ l\\e f-piM i h vve bi'i'Ji in a st range way tie* cojjv.ts'’! of 
one anothor. j* t!,.- hn’.. vU ilie Tiber tlm city of iJemulufl 
beeriu'* llw le-’-.^e .*f a ‘iie. ’u‘ man; by (ho ?-l»<ire.-^ of Iho 
. l!.»di«:itic lie h.ee-' nf e si- gu* nimi hecynuo 4i city. The Ikilsliiie 
. hill hfc.iine the i u/Vt.w; ,/. (»f * lie t !a^^ars, and Poiffttiim was iho 
name udijiOi wji''. bv.r.- v* i»\ the home of Orcstir bv the l>Moem.bii 
:d)or»‘. TJu* hniKM* h ' ..me a i.ily; l>5it its n.imo still cluvn to it, 
uml the heiu-e of Jovii..- .".till, iit leiiet in the luoiiih.s of its 
own iiihahitantfl, kM.*p> il.. mo) e in the slightly ftlteved term of 
Spfll.ito. 

He j.l.'ioed his hon i in r ,^''Ol)dly land, on n .spot who..*.' lird '^Ight 
i*; .'IriKinj: at itriv nu)! •. id led speeial indeed is the gooii htek of 
liivn who Jor the lir.?! time dosw.-i ne.ii* to Hpnlato at the h eir of 
4'*iui.'-et. It is li na)?t»ent to he iinu'keil in n life, nn w‘o loniijl 
the island heiolkMul, niie of the stony DuLmutiao hillt' li.'diig 
ble.ik and Imvreil iVoU' the >e.i, and catch the lirst gJiinpui (d' tho 
city, the l.i’l hell-tower, the pi nul ramiiurt of imuniLUihh w liiuh 
for.n-* ii^; b '<d.groiind. Jbil tho i-i..iht i.s more spin L-.diri i .-still 
if we come on tied ."^•.dii .d the very luomeiil when-- ii 
ef tile iuum* of the great I'mveenior wo may ii.'-e tin* langn ;•{> of 
! .MMljeh»-y- the 'un-givi has just sunk into hi.s g-iddeii cup. Tho 
•••kill' .sun seeu..^ ’in nn lit symbol, as wo look on tlui spo. ■%•. hero 
the, J.ii'i] of the \vorlil wilhiljew to seek for rest niter hi.-» toils. 


Iho Ronmn world, if not King, yet imiiv th.in King, he let d.i* (ne* 
luituivk of his power b” o*M*n, and, llrvt among the (k-v.uin-, inr-y-.l 1 
hizuj,v.U' with llm outward pomp of ho^enignty. In a tni-ider i j n ‘ 
W'O luight have dcenn il Ltie elcinge a mark of werdviie.-s, a .fu-i •»( ' 
chUdi.’^h (Itlight in gewg.iv..H, title-..’, ami t lappings. I 

hardly have been the motive in the man wh<i, wdum Uedeeii.ed Ti t 
his work was done, c* mid u.isL uw ay both the (onu and Je* -.nji- 
fitafiCQ of power, and could ao steadily with.-.hiud all temjU.dions to 
take Ihtjni up again. It W';uj .simply that tin.* ch.*nge was fully 
wrmlght, that the chief m*gi.siratt3 of the common wealth ii id gr,.- 
duttUy ebauged into the sovt^rt-dgn of the J’hnpiiv, that Jnij erator, 
Ciesnr, tuid Augustus, once titles lowlier than that of King, h-ul 
noiv bi?ooinr, 4is they hnvo ever since rcnuiincd, tithes !iir ioltier. 
The ehongC’ wild wiv>ught, and all that Ihuclelian did w..,s to aii- 
luuincc the tact <*f ihe eheugo to thtj wcuhl, Ho ag.iin, mov that 
tbs RoHiaii city had grown into tho Jhiinmi work], LKi by tho 
Tiber hiwl long ceased to Iw a lit dwfdiiiig-j hice or r. tiers v. ho 
hod to licop back hesKle inroads trnni tho i.’liioc nml the iin- 
phrutee. Thi» foci too iiiocletian announced to the world. He 
plaatod his Augusti and his Chintiars on sprits Hater snitod for 
vH£»noe sgiiiiMit Lba German ojuI the IVrblan than tho spot which 
hod beoB cboosn for defence against the »S.i bine ami the hdruscun. 
Jupiter nf the Capitol and hm repro.soiJUtj\es on oaitb were to 
be etpally at boiuo in every tvrner of their dominions. Nor is 
it wonderful if, with such aiims )>olore him, ho deemed that a faith 
whieii taught that Jupiter of the Capitol was o. thing <»f nought was 
a faith Which it benaine his votary to iviol out from ull the lands 
that bowed to Jme and to J«>viua. What if his win k in ^ouie 
sort biiledP what if bis system of fourfold ruin broke up b'foro his 
own eyes — if his BitUynio?i capital soong;iv<* way to the wiser dioict^ 
of a suumsesor, if tho faith which' he pereecnte l bue.imc, almost 
on the Inorrow’, Hit faith of his Kwpiro.^ .Stiii his v.'orkdid not 
wholly lail. lb- t.aiight that Empire was more th in kiugHhip, a 
leSHou ruiver f'*rgoUea by ih<»B 0 who, for tiltceii hundred ycar.'i 
after hiin^ ao/v the duidom of Hiucletiau rather ih:m of Au- 
ffusttts. In iomu sort ho faunded the iloitiun liuipiro. N^'lutt 
OoDstanUiie did wrts at oooe to undo and to compioto Ids work 


An.iih* r momeu. <he li 'mlkud la rouiided ; its toil kindled like 
in lie* niN.M of ilic siinligJit; the lei’ser lijit i.** 
l-.i id.je.! b.- Mie ih.* j.je.iter }Msv\hrjdy htili'd Us, ami, by the Jj;. lit of 
. 1511 .slid iMii'U tu;.M tlmr, can treee out the long line of iLe mau.- 
1r».nl i.if The ju.kieo which hecaujc ii city. No nobler sili* could 
sure];. lu'NL* been found within the bounds of the J'iin[.ivo of 
the U\o A.ii'uisti and Ihelr Cjesiirs. Tho Hoa ini front, the muun- 
tain.H 1> ijiiid, the heNidlaiids, Iho bays, tho Islands seotlered 
around, might, indei^d have formed a n5.<iiui Ivoui whicii tho 
prince who luid iliore iiAcd hi.*} homo would have bemi uiiwh oto go 
forth again In wrestle wilh the 'storms tif the world which lay h^ 
yoiid its boi-dev.s. The luouutidus liave drawn xietu*ev to the shore ; 
tJie islands have gaihi-ied round the ontrauco of tho haven, as if to 
shut out ud bat the noble bay and its iimnediiite surround ings, ns 
if to fenpo in a dominion worthy of Jovhi.s himself. 

Wo land with the mopii lighting up the water, with tlio stars 
above u-, the Tiortliern wain shining on tlw lladriutic, as il, v. bile 
Idocietuvn wa-i hidden hy Kahina, tha star of Coimiaiitiiao was 
rmiog over York and Trier. lUiuly riaisg nHwc os wo ihso, dig* 
fig-urod iiuhvd, but not dosU'oyivd, tha pillaixid front of the paliioe, 
run finding us nf the 'rahuhirium of Hoiua’s own Capiud. We 
pfjAs under gloomy arehos, through dark passages, and [u^stutily we 
find ourselveA in the ocutro oi pnitice and city, lietweeu tboso two 
reuowneil rows of arches which mark the greatest of ail epochs in 
the history of the building art. We think how the man who re- 
orgaifitAcd tho l*.'Lnpivo of iCotne was also the UMiii whi) lim pttt 
harmony and cnii.dstimcy into the architecture of Home. We think 
licit, it it VVT.M in (ruth the erowu of Diodetiau whioh pmiseil to 
every Ckp.'iur from tho lirst Constantins to the last Knii 3 eu»> it wja 
no U*.'«.H in the pile which ro.se inU) being at kia word that the gunu 
was plan It'd wifieh grew into Pisa uud Durham, into XV^tmineter 
and Ht. Cuvii^. There is light enofttt^ to moik the ooltuuns put 
for tho iirst time to their true JUmon use, awd to think how 


by uukking that Jtinpire HoiH. 
Such a man, if not nctually 


y a creator, yet so pre-eminently one | 


stmngc wns ihe fate which called up mi tifis spot tiie' 
an?in;L*emcnt. whicli hod entered the brain eitttkr artist- 
nrningcmcjnt w liich, Hit a few years lateX| was to be ajpplieil to 
another use in the bMilicaof tbe Latenui'iiiid'ifi ShlXm^wUnoiiitbe 
walls. Yes, it is m tho court of tho |KM«ocukir, t|io rntm w|ip 
boasted that he bad wiped out the Chiistsan superstitba ibc 
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vorld, that wo see the nobldst forat^ing of tbo long aivadcsH of 
the ObvinUsin besilica. It in with tbouglit^^ liku tbedo, tbouj^hts 
prosBingiJl tlie mow upon us wburo every uutlino in clear luid every 
detu.il U in\itaib!e, ilukl we tmid for tbo fii'Hi time the court of 
Joviiw— Ibo coluiwuB with tboir atebetj on c-ilhor uiiio of ns, tbo 
vast hull-tower rising to the sky^ hu if to muck tbu art of those 
whoso naightitittt works might sUll sooin only to grovel upon earth. 
Nowhere wUbin the compass of the Homan world do wo liud our- 
aelrcs more distinctly in the presence of ono of tlie grt^ai minds of 
the world’s history j wo see that, alike in politics and in art, I)ioch> 
tinii breathwl a soul into a lifeless tody. In tlnjhiitor irony 
of the triuinplmut faith, his maiisoleuiu haB ln^ofunr. a church, his 
temple bus bcoomo a baptistery, tho great bell-low *r riws prouJly 
over liis own work j his imtuedialu dwelling-pluou la brukoii down 
and crowded with paltry hoHses; but tho sea front nod tlie (Joldeu 
Gate ari* still there amid all disligurementd, and the groat peri- 
stylo aUrids aluiout unhurt, to remind us of the giTiiir<i advance 
that a single mind over made in tho |«rogrops of the biiil<liiig art. 

At the present time the city into which iLt? house of Dua-btl m 
has grown is tho hirgest and most growing town of the Daliualian 
coast. Tl has had to yield both spiritual and temporal |»rt“ci*<b^iice 
to Zara, hut, both in actual population and all tlkit forms tin* life 
of a city, Sjwdato greatly aurptisses Zai'a and all its other neigh- 
bours. Till! youngest or the Dalmaliau towns, which could boast 
ncilhev of any mythical origin iior of any linpeiial Uuindalion, the 
city winch, as it were, hccaine a city by mere, cJiance, has oiU- 
wtrippcd tho culunioH of Kphlduros, of Coiiuth, and of Itomct. 
The palace of iJi^Kjletian bad but one occupant *, alter the foimder 
no Hmpi ror had dwelled in it, unless wo hold that this was the 
>illa near Salouii where the deposed iMiiperor Xepos w,is hlmii, 
during the pulriciato of Odoacer. 7'hu foiv.ikcu palace sotiiis, 
while Btill aljiiost uew, to have becomn u cloth lactory, Avhere 
women workod, and which there fore appears in tlui ^iotitia as a 
Ci viueciuiu. Hut when Saloua wiis oYei*t brown, Ihu ]iAlac».' .^tood 
ready to alVord sheltur to those who were dri\ui fioin iheiv huiiics. 
Tho paliue, iu the widtist sen^o the word- for <‘f course 
its \aal circuit took in quavlers fur soldiers and ullicials of 
various kinds, as well os tlie rooms nctuuUy occupied by 
the I'liuperor— stood ready to bi'come a city. It Wiio ?i v/n-ifcr 
ready made, with its four stroels, Us four gales, all but 
that t'»\v<irds the sea flaukcd with uclagoiial townis, and with 
foil r r •!! ter square lowers at the covuers. To this day the oiicint 
the walls U ne trlv perAnd j imd the opucc contaiiuid wilhia them 
must b<! as largo as that coutained within some, of the oimst 
chi'sti-rs ill our own island, 'fho wnl].«<, the towcj.^, the gate?!, sire 
tboic nf a city rather than of « lumse. Two of the gales, ihouLrh 
tV'ir lowers are gone, arc nearly per!eri; the port a uwrm, with 
its gmceful ornaiucnt, the porta ftrrm iu its slum plaiuue^^, 
Btraijgcly crowned with its suiull campanile of later days perclied 
on its top. VN’itliin Ihu walls, be-sides the splendid buildings which 
still rcmiiin, besides the bvukcu-dowu w'aLls and chtimt:?rs vvhich 
fonucvi the immodiate dwelling-place of the fouuth*r, Iho imiiu 
Bticels were lined with iu(ibsi\e aica«le.s large part3 oJ' which sliJl 
nmialu. Hioclctian, in short, in building a house, had built 
a city. Ill ihc days of Constant hie Por^dtyrogeuitus it >s'ae a 
fcdirrpcn# -(.trock and English hiid by hi-=* day alike borruwerl the 
liUtln namo; but it was a xdtrrpov svhich ilu,c)elhiu had built 
&8 his own iioUHu, and wdthin which >Yaa his hall and palace. 
Li hU day the city boiv. the nauu* of Aspalathon, which he ex- 
plains lo mean TraXdrwv goepot^. WJion the ]rah«’c had thus become 
^ a common habitation of lueii, it is not wonderful that all tliu moro 

S rivaiu buildings wbo.sH usu had t 't..srd aw’ay wore broken dow ii, 
isligurcil, and puf to menu uses. The work of building over tlio 
Bite must have gone ou from that day to this. Tho view in VVhc.cr 
shows w^verul parts of tlio enclosure oc!CU]d(*d by ruiiij^ which au* 
now cuverod with houses. Tho real wondi*r h that so inucli Ima 
been spared uud has survived lo our own days. And wo arc 
rather sm^prised to find Conatsntine saying ihai iu hid time iho 
gronler part had boon destroyed. Eor the parts widch nuic.L 
always have been tho stntelicst remain still. The great open court, 
the iH.Tistylu, with its arcades, became the pub'.i(! pin///u of the 
town j the mausoleum ou one side of it and tho temple ou the 
other vyero proserved^and put lo Christ iau wbun, We B.*iy the mauso- 
leum, for w« fully accept tbu suggestion made by lWie^*>»or CJlavi- 
nioh^ tbo curator of the museum of 8palalo, that theprct?vutc/wo//io, 
fraditionally called the lumplo of Jnpiltir, wjis not a temple, but a 
mausoleiuit. These must have been the great public biuldings of 
. the iitdahBf snd^ with tho addi%n of tlio bell-tow'sr, they remain the 
“ chief public buildings of iho modern city. Hul, though tho ancient 
^ square of iho palace romnins woudcrfulfy perfect, tlie luoilern city, 
fcWitk itB Venetian defences, its Venetian imd hitor building.^ hiws 
Ispioad itself flir boyimd tho wails of IHocWriau. Hut those walla 
^huve made the history of Spalato, luid it is the ginmt Imild- 
; SDgs which stand %i{hin them that g-ive i:$pahitu iu .vpi'.ciai 
pwe in thu history of areliitecturo. lu the face of thmii \vu ba'islly 
•top to think of the nmaioS^Vif Vcnetiiiu or even of earlier tiuius. 
Tet both wHIihi snd without the palace wallsf ftci\qjrt of Venotian 
Wotfc way be fuund which woq|ftmrActtli(M*ye on uuy other spot, 
ftndbard by the ndvth^western tower of i.>iocluuaTi liioro renmios a 
, •m^L^JiMecriitiMl of the diiysautino type, which out of 

3pwto might be set doiib as a tix^uru: But, os we staud beneath 
he fUtedes of Jovius, things which would elsewhom b<^ ireasm'es 
uothing. They, ada the utheir buildings which staud in 
mis Othmexioa^itti them, as we have assumed ihrough- 
i in ftu hietory of art that they may chum aomo 


special notice in tlicir strictly artistic character, apart frofD tie 
generaJi history and genontl improHsion of the city which they hate 
at once created and mado (iimouB. 


Sr.ASONAIiLK NOVKI.TlJiS. 

T HI?! dua1.man's auuuol visit may well draw a pKitesi from the 
loug-riiilfering bousclmldeT. Though the man baa so often 
nogloctcd to remoTo tlio dust during the year that is past, ho 
yet exjvciH, at tho cost of his vi{d,in)s, tho materiala for a good 
week's drinking. 'I he post man, too, must be nuuembered, 
though to memory dear at h*alf-a-:crown ; by a cruel fiction we 
are roini i-llud to iharik him for deiiveiing letters which we had 
much v.'iilur not receive, and lo remunerate him faaadsomdy 
for doiT!;i‘ his duty lo our great discomfort and constant rnitioy- 
uDce. liu* irony of civilijuicl life is w well exemplified by these 
yearly that it not until the turncock and the 

organ-blower l-^r tliuir Cbristmus 1 kjx^*m that it occurs to na to 
cxpustiiiatu. ])i» tlo'v iH»i reeiiive their Are they not 

suliu iciitly p.fid'r iK* > lioi ihc iiKuiev come out of our pockets P 
And so, oih'flng ti» jurw.^.rd a i:umpl;iint to the vestry on their 
bcdialf, Avc iu::y disutiss ilium unrewarded, oMt in all prolMibSIt^^ 
unsalisfu.d. Hur liar** is a Iveavicr tux, iiud, what is worse, a tax 
ngjiinst whir !i it ih hfirdiy seemly to gi*uiul»h». We muid give 
pn-scuiF to our fri.'P.ds cud rulaiioiis- uay, we must cron rutwire 
.piVBuatH li'oiiL tbtiM. The po.-'tiiiari imd the dustman may be 
suppo'^cil by :i firi'trh •>: iMiu^ok-uctf to iict^d our beaufaclions. 
They ni.'.v pi- s h y 1.^' huri'.rv. "Thc'V are ciTtainly thirrty. 
Hut ihc I' iii-f [.( opio who Jiuvc do real to whom 

a ruYouriiig I'rutjtlcijco has afibrdcrl eror}* poshible blessing, and 
pi'i'senis iiiUftt b«* imulc to them alwi. It is easy to give a red 
cloak ur a pociul of tea to uii old wtinian, and such a gift is uot 
iiiiivnsoniibli*. In « majority of ca^cs it only injures tlie receiver, 
and no one n'hw Ihu what aiv we to do ter the gmtificatiou of an 
old genticuuiii. 2 > y with plenty of iiiorey and no j|>ariiculAT tiatt*s? 
AVe. I uniiOi ha.. br.nlKUw, for he probably liiBUkoH tbem, and 
)ic has ccrt-iiolN ik> u cth Lo eat them with. Ho hns no weakuwu 
for ‘ 111 ciuua, nor fi'K'.*; he eolloet l(.bacco-pipi's. or oven waiking*- 
sI.Ii'Km. 'fhe cu'.rye would be to write liiiu a pretty letter ami 
gi\u him ho’Jiing. hr.;, tins idea never occurs to us. Our chnrilublc 
iutcntio iw uur vciu.Tablo and ivcaltliy friend uiuBt be 
c.tivieil ' :h.c ftiid expeUHU tvi our^Lve*'?, and with a itiOJu 

niockevv of grukii suiifii tn him. Thu recipients of such favouis 
iiio no Uler ai what cost of trutii, to uxpres:) o\ci- 

whelmiug delight, 'oj ; p.‘te,)'e Nv'ho under oiihiiaiy uircunisisiTiceB 
ivould not tidi lie Lt » tin- world mitbi perjnie themsuhvs and 
imperil th«‘ir s.Js'elion for ihe of a Swiss chalet or a Huneh- 
ainl-Jiid} ]»ej]i3i'li!i *, which i.s releg.tted to tho lumbt'r-ronui 
within ihc next wcdc*. Tho grout Hud sudden B}>rfxvd 
of Christmas e:* d.-, wtiieh eo."t little and luv often worth 
IKS little, jn;iy hi jiHrih..led lo the want even whore felt at 
this eeiHoii lur roiiu* ii'ote inotVei«»i\n and lejte sciul-ei.- 
dangeriiig w.iy o1 It-iilviug mTccUoii. Hut. even (TirLstm.x.*^ 
curds jih’c.idv id i.w - of turning thiniselvcs into n tax. 
Olio gr«\il niami:. Uvr. h- fi uTi'iouiiecd that he has spent 
man} humlivii i elalKinition of a single caixl, and 

such a Wonder ot mi nnei he ImndvSomely paid for, of eY>UT^\ 
\V«‘ ha>c au awful w-'i-nimi* l.h*ii>iv us in the French New Yfar 
rfrttmriff whicli luivi- l.i-cuu.c bo iinuiitigatod a iiaisoncu that 
Pai'isiaus iire. driven at liiis season into Aile, and come over to 
^ludy our Christmas /cm a, in onler to usc.spi.* the intolurabio arid 
eot-ily ohBtTvauces at homo. A pwtty and simple trihutu of 
r*'grtrd lui*' beoomo cn*! uf ihu tonuem*. of life j and if we do 
not hU*nily n^pvi'ss the leTidcney to de\v*U)]>incnt in our owu 
('hristin:i.4 card.^, n m*w nguny will have to bo added t(v the 
second coliiuin uf the /Vm so that. ]K*oplo who aro blcasod, 
or cursiul, with si hiru- cuxdo of aeqmiiutancc or •^\vidal;i- 
biuuch'iug fauiily-trcfl. ijuiv advertistn Xo cardgi ' iu s now 
seu?**', the only aiteriuilivu is*iug tho engagenieui of a sef'rotaiy. 
His duties, when Vairniiiic’s Mayiswvll over, would consist iu 
dirutdmg cn\e:oj>c!-. .-cJeetiiig cjir^is ami ]»TJtiiug initials on Ibe 
back, until .‘Xtlvciit. Ghrinui.is, aud Kpqhj.uy bring SI. Vateiiiiae 
round again. 

Jt aeoms lo bu ([uile certain that a very largo sum of money had 
bwu spent liuriug ilic past few weaka ujKui costly, and for the 
uioftt part usch!?<a, jiriieliT?. Eew of tho ubjoeu bought fer 
Ghrisluius pri\>.mts Ik-vc liad any artistic bo^wity or any rual 
value. AVu uvguc tioiii li.e things show u in tho shop wmdows 
of the pi'tjicipal thuneu h.-ares and tho arcadee, nor diX'S 9^. 
it seem uufuir to judge from them af ihc prevailing tsslcA of tho 
Ibitiflh public, iim buly wijo WKnmruped her husbtud in racing, 
K'Uing, awd caitl.s, “ becMi;.-<* thoy kepi hau out of mischief,’’ must 
have Imd tho u:rrovrt of Umul Slreol or the Burlington Ar^e 
before her eyes. Thoo mu-^i U? people to buy the ivory thermos 
meter iu the sliajoj of a ciilU'r vacht. Thejc inuet exist iliaomu- 
body's mind aa ruluiiratioii for the dog-niid-riug style in tootbpM- 
staiidu l-iilc^s such ihiiigis am sold by the ihousatid, thuy will 
uot pay the cost of prod uc.i inn. And for mwuliiee^tbftt in to say, 
uioustmsitlos more monttroua than anything before Been — au ea- 
hancufl price, quiiu oat of projiovtion to*thvir vuiae, baa to be paid. 
Tho man who can torture u rinttiraltbi'in into some utterly uiiiucuu- 
ing ohape and pivibably recxiivos, a hanilsomo sum for hi!. 

Ibgcnuify. Yol it is sad to rctfect that thie vaat outlay dec- 
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aUiir>lutoly iioltiin'fQir tlio eucuuriij^um*)fiit of art. f^nd a 
doal to foster false and vulgar nations with which all our 
S' is lioneyahttibed. Of nil tlmt has bt'cn spont., it uiav jwifoly 
Ik- doubted if a hundrod pounds fumul tludr w^ny into thu pts-kida 
c»l doserying artii>tA. A liiduou.s b<)nb>»u box oftt*n co^^ls nioro 
ih'un a piolure, and it:"! rontv utp soon dis’uppw, Imvin;/ onlycousfil 
itidi^estioii. True, the muUera (d' bonbon l)oxi*a must live; but it 
i-H the ijiolt of l:i.Nte]o-rt boAe'-s* whieh lbivesth»u»i to live by ninkin*^ 
u^ly Ihinjja; and urii.'ils nowadnys uiny bo ibiiud to desij^ii 
an\thin*r or to decorate uuyihinpr. Many youn^'nitiatsnro ulretuly 
ouiployed in tlio prodiieiit)ii mul ornaiiiouUitiou of china. ^laiiy 
morn h ;ve tiKen to mural doeoiatiou, and are on the stalf of prreat 
firiijs. Tluu’u is no want of such iai»to liiijjjnv*' us; but the )>ubl)c, 
as we arc conslatuly told, will Uv>i Mipport hii;h ait. Poor orna- 
iiieiit h]k 1 nieretrieious work nn^ eucoin;e„'» d, and tlie ruanuiiietiirerH 
aro oblii^ed, aonieliuie.s apainst their will, to meet the denmnd. 
The beautiful wan's now produco»l in Siall'ordsliire or at Ijttmbelh 
have no chaiiee w ith iiiiiution 1 h'l-sfb-ii and Sevres wlii<*h n«-ver 
crossed Mr. OJad?>toiu* s silver streak. If a lirui of manulaeluiera 
atUuupts to improve the la.steof its custoiutu’s, it must procei-d with 
the utmost caution, very ^T.idually, and with uluio.st ilio 
of ft lofts. All experienced man cjiu bdl b) a nicety whieli of his 
productii na will sell the hvA, and it is almost always prov<al that 
the popularity of n dosij^u is in an inverso ratbv to its merit. Some 
projfi'ius has uiapie^itioii.abl}'^ been ni.eb*. Miinuf.ieliiies of arti.dic 
t) '.'luty do sell. W e .sre lK*;j.iiiulu;:, though .‘^lnwly, to perceive the 
niceties of hannofibnis etdour in di-e-s ; Inn*, we have not pivt 
h^-yoncl live leufi'tive .siMvle of L»mtiMli<!ed "oiMlloms, and cannot yet 
D itna^e contra.-Ht.s ; hut in the cli<»iee of our ( hri.vlin.-s pre. ents, in 
1.‘ie eiieoiiPa;,n'miMit we ^ive llinniirh them to leal an. in the iippre- 
(.i of true benuty either in foriii or colrmr, imr neiieroiis jnihllc 
ii vet in tliii experiuieutal imize.s of l»)underiii«: infancy. 

Pashiou baa a.s much iiiflueiiee upon niel.i ael.s a.s it has ii]kui 
<) ivss,Hnd Paris is ofleii the nrbittr for both. U in curious t<» wali b 
l»o\v some, pari icular form, Hoeius to beeoiiie epidt inie. ami is to be 
fieiTi reproduced in couutlcss materials, and lor .nil oorta of dilfeieiit 
jmrposo.s. Somi) timen;xo wheelbariviws were ilu*r}i»re. Thi‘V were 
hlhd with salt, tliev daiijrled at walch-eluiins. they were uj'cd as 
pincushions, or employed as oriianu’iilal co.il->en ties, 'rhen cauio 
the day of pit«s> p(»ts. Not only did we have th mu us (“/ir-hoil-M’s 
■irid colli-o.-rcttirls, but ns llower-i^la-t^.s, iiih.z'tandr, tea-kettles, mid 
s MMit-boUles. At. prescMil mnnufieliirers nri* • i lentl> sulkriup: 

bttis oil the bruin, and people who have ni' .re money ih.m 
lle*v know what to do with, and are aiiiiis/d bv tim .Miiall j e 
of bayiii;< iiieoii;;ruou.s forms lor ariieles of evervduy u.>e, may 
{■'1 iiy themselves by IxHjomiiip* the Imppy possc-^mus of tin* e\. ad 
iiiiitiitiofi of a .xiniw’ hit for a biiUvr-euuier, and it ‘‘topjie.r” for 
1) iii.scuii-box. 'J’lu' ide.i? .sii^i»-e.sled are no luoru ])It'asant tlian 
ll-.'.-t; lelt by a prison w)u> ivceivts barnt iiliuoiulft in 

]Mir oi ev-jul.'^iti’ly in ide lop-boots. There l- -nm to be a 
[ijveriv of invefilion when wo .«<*o tin? .'^ame furiii eiii- 

0 follei t .'i>he.’. iVoiii a eij-.ar, tO ilold a h:d;. s lliiuibio, 

1 11 e tt w.iieh-'.taiid. Vet all tlieco can now' bo IkoI 

• lei^iuir end pMceful shape a ernlh man’- tall hat. 

y it is in llov\er-\;i,'es th.it bid ta.sie uud 

i’l^oMUJ'. V 'iia liet iiio-t wildly. Jlver .miicc somo. 
iinmul’.ulurer out the model nf a band 

e^c cup, tlieie ]«;h b -I’n no ee-^.jimi of di>li.Mis whieli .aix* 
ly \vi;]|i./i'L beinj ipi tl d and o'.it of plaeo williout beinir liiimy. 
i bdii s* r.' ipL'i* it w.is l.ilt-lv uaiK^.iiiiNMl fl,.ii '‘rabbits are 
tukiri;' the plm e of .‘« j if. riel-, as lbo pi'i.sldiTi.r j.^eiiiu* ialm* ]d!iie-^ 
and di'hi s, :,.s Well UK tlmver-vu .-es, .uid a donkey between pannien 
is :» rr.illy clniri. imr ivcept.n*lo.'’ Pe»’.plo w lio.so is oui-led 

In r. i i.iid in V ll^ nniy iuid. 'r ileio:,de iJieir luom.s by hane- 
i; i 1 I'U.* Aalls >.hile l.ina lieriii vvitb blue ribbtiiis 
joinul thoir r.i‘1’1 . - .muI tia ir iiMjeih-, w'i<ie ?,,»• i to ureive uioiillilv 
ro.i'e.^i i.i: e.id of imi’i'je iiiUi.-^oria. \\ i* leMr tint ‘‘one, of tlie 
lii'we.st jei jitai-li ■> for liuwer.s is u brol.en v: m delieale perMi 

and wli.le, with a coiiplo of Cupids momni.io \,.r ibu la-oLe.i 
nortio!!-’ This is eviiient'y Inteude?! to r.uppA the. place of Mie 
Loui.H CMia‘o-.ve .'lioiJ willi tlio Cu]i'.d.s asleep m the toe and the 

bieli heel 1 i.'.de to hold violets. It ■^^ul nttraetin/, 

it i.s Biiid, lilt oiih tlie p:ilreiui;/e of the a ri.-*oer •cy, but that of 
lto\alU it'-.'ir -that it could seaicoly bo preilueel fast e;iou'.;li. 
W believer f.is’aiu.i eomeft U) be strun .m' tb.in art, whieb lui; now 
for a lo i.LT tune bi'eu the ease, pojMii.ir la^ti> will remain uii- 
cdufaileil and ehiM’i-h. A luiieb iidni.red uiiu vi rv *' i haslc ’ in- 
Bpi ratio 11 of iiiMiitive genius iniiy b.* Men in a b!im or pink 
<^in.i i.iLteii Ivii'.x on its Ijiick, and Loldii.^ a ball for l!o\v«rs 
-fetweeu its jiaw.x To Imriuonize with tin.-; table oinaineiit a 
IjfW'COt tiling? i;i candlesticks is of uimillv ailmir.ib'o dtaijm. \ 
♦CJupid oj lib back kicks ft diaim w'itli lil.'i muMi.^ied foftl, tin 
-i^lrum beiij'.; .'^iippobod to form a |ujiiabie boelfvt for 
Ai^ir of w iiid mills in oriiiolu, ainl*^iO PeatHaik in 

wood, may lie obtained .sanru pnrpotHftand if 

hit^-r .'>!aouI( 1 chancu to be, amps pKead of 

may gmtify his as] *' is h« aesthetic 

tftst^'by stultbd moukevs. lio duifi in all 

sorta,<jl^ itnpossibln attittHt, daMfloIx s in 

their ^ The rj^ir dreos^ fiodydre.^M'd, 

uid ilie pair'«|Hni _ imaginai^rlshin Millnd lif frifo ;iru 
iievor w ithoin^nHbiHn|K of |)eoplc to .siarp at thGi{|r. T)io.-e 
wiioxe ts5to |» rejoice in the tirqitiriition of 

•I si ubv i plie;;s vni'jjBt ior ’.^w bat to hol l oi ii.s bsiek u ro.*-e- 
Coioui'ed with ft lace-psin r shade. The jum a-r in!isl,ijid for 

a lablti almdy furnished with isume of the.-'-' o.-lly work.- of art 


might perhaps bo the anvil with its hammer and pincers, or, in the 
country, n more rural conception in which the. pon-roata are 
forineci of croquet hoops, balls, and inallels. At the seaside the 
“dolphin’' would bo appropiiale, with its “body and Uil in a 
double twist,” while nothing can form ii more littiiig paper-weight 
than one at prosenl popular which reproseiitB ii bwmi standing on 
H mirror with ii pincushion on its back, although for our part wo 

f jixler one in the form of a booliive, as it seems lo twwh a moml 
esson. \ present was once deiined as a thing of valuo which 
ciiimot bo bought. i‘W such presents arc now even attempted. 
A death’s head forms a fashionable breast-pin; and a brilii.ant 
barcosm is supposed to lurk in the bowl of a spoon which coutuius 
the letter U, and fultils the duties of a brooch. 


nil. PIJSKY ON UNION WITH THE EASTERN CIIUUCII. 

D ll. PUSI'IY’S groat learning is ennobled by unusually 
line moral qualities, but lie fails in some of the essential 
iitlrlbuU'.^ of a leader. To a degiec far beyond the other 
Ifiiders of the 'I'mctarian movement lie has alwavs led the 
lifi' of a recluse, luirdly over mingling personally in tho 
geiuival society of the great world, and knowing but little 
eompiiratively of tho currents of thought and beling which 
agitate tho co in ni on-rooms even of lii.-^ own rnlversiiy. The 
result is that ho someiimes makes mistakes from which a belter 
knowledf»iv of tho world would have saved him. i^oine of 
these will bo irosli in tho memory of our readers, and the 
la-sl, and not the least, of them is the letter wdiich he has just ad- 
dres-wed to the Times on tho subject of union with tho Mastern 
(Ihurcli. It was a mistake to write on siu'h a theme at all to tho 
Tinu'tf and we have no doubt that w^heii Hr, I'nsey saw his letter 
ia jn.vtiipoj^ilioii wdtli the. onlcrUiinmouls of Harlequin and the 
revelries of (Jremoriie be must have betMi struck with the iiicon- 
gruitv. It was a uiistake to choo.so I'hristimislide for whul was 
certainly a nu>siige of ain thing but glad tidings to men of good- 
will to the can.^o of dliristian reimioM. Ihit tlie greatest !ni.''tako 
of all was to ru.<h into print before he had made himself acqii a in led 
with the faels which he ha.'i eriliei/ed with such curious mnladroit- 
iicA^. 1 le tidift the. re.iders of the Ttmvf> tlui.t he had resigned his luem- 
bor.sliip in the ^.a.'^le^^ (.Uiurch As.^'oeiation “on the giiaiiul of the 
aggrts.-he line iw to the English Church adopted by eeclc- 

.siasti<“<, ami of .some other appreheii^ioiid.” The “ other apiiixlieii- 
siiMi.5?,” we suppose, arc those which are inifo!d(‘d in the body of 
tlie letter, und W'c bhall e.vamine them pu'seiitly. lJut we P-^ret 
that he has not explained more fully “ tlie aggre.s.sive line as lo ihu* 
Ktigimh (dliiirch adopted by liu.sdan ccele-iiisrics." Wo liappf ii lo 
know s»-jjiK thing of llic animus of liu.xsian c(!cleMi4stie.s lovvunU the 
(diiireh of iMigland, and wo confers our.'-ehe.s in total igiiorajici* of 
wlut J)r. I’u.sey lueai;.'^. As a in.dUT of lin'l, liussiaii 4!ccle.-.iii.-{it's 
have dclivereil lectures in the eiipiUil of Tliissia, within tho 1 ist 
year, in ilet’ence of Anglican onlers and of the calhulicily of tiio 
Euglisli riiurch. Surely Dr. I’usey knows butter than to mLtlako 
the .spiteful iiujiertiiic icoa of Dr. DverbtMrk for the real fecliiigs of 
lius^i.ui eeclesia.-tio. J^et him read the Deport of the last lioiiii 
Ounti iviiii*, and he will Tmd the line “adopted by DuhsLiu ivolo- 
.sia.'^lic . towards llie I'l-igli'^ii (thurch tiie very revi-i.-iv of 
“ agi'ir^sive.” Indeed it .m?eiiis to us tliat it is Dr. Ihidcy vvlio has 
ado]il'.‘d all nggre.i.^ive line, not only loward.s l{n.>-ian eccle.-.iastic.s, 
but lowaid.'i all wiio do not Iciok at tliepC que.sii..i).s Ironi pre- 
ei^ely the .s line point of view ns himself. The (|\phiii.ilioM pro- 
b'lb’iv i- ilivil hi.'=i letter was writtem liiiiTicdly umtlie impure of 
the luoineiit, and fails to expreH.s his calm uud deJiberutc judg- 
nicut. 

'l Ue e\pl iiiulion of the Filioqne adopted at Bonn “ iv»illy pre- 
jinie.s," in Dr. I’li.'-.ivys opinion, “the way for the abandomueiit of 
the e\piv.-sioii of our belief in the mode of existence of Alinighly 
God -* t.c. in God as He is." This is a most Hurious accusation, 
and ought to be supported, wav take leave to say, by Bomelliing 
more cogent than even Dr. Pa^cy’s ipse dir iu Wi charitably 
acquits “ the frainerfi” indeed of any such intention. But the ultermi- 
tive is ii charge of cofi.sii ucdive heixsy against » thooJogiHn of the 
calibre of Dr. Dellinger, To say nothing of the eminent divines with 
wdinm the venemhle l’ri-.«iideut of the Bonn Oonfeieuco whs in 
daily consultation. Dr. I’nsey is a man of profound and varied 
leHiuing, and of acknowledged emineiico os. ft theologian ; but he 
I would be the lirsl to admit that. Dr. i>olliiiger is at least his equal 
in tluvae respects, and tho fact tlmt Dr. iKillingor saw no lurking 
‘ heresy in tho furiniila i-especting the Filhque might havo suggested 
to Dr. l*usoy n doubt as to the corroctuess of liis own iiUerpreta- 
tion. Nor does llu? gmvity of th^. ticcasation end here. l)r. Pusoy, 
by implication, accuse.s tho whole Church of vuUerial 

heresy. Ror iy|j||/’jhbyHtf is so ftM0utely w<ftentiiil Ux “ the ex- 
/.r mode ^Kjsience of Almighiv God — 

hut tho abwdoiuuoiit of it, even m defor- 
em:o to the rul^^HlD (Ecitmeniftol Council, would bo* equivalent 
lo the abaiidi^Kt of our belief in God, it follows that the 
l')n.storn CliQrd|Hi for couturiea erred fronTUie faith in rei»))ect 
to tho very tiAj^Kicle of tlm creed. But though this is im^lM 
in Dr. Puseylj^HIt proposition, it is impossible that ho can moiin 
anything so l^Hvsgant. And indeed, towai’ds the end of his 
letter, he roijj|Ki(nidA the very course which was practically 
adopted at Bontt. It woald have been much butter,’' lie says, 
“lo claim, in ca.se of imiion, the poiiseasioii of our here* 
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r:ryi:izB ig; • ' - ’ ’o-i-: 

ditary Creed (with whieh our faith U pr<tcilcaUy bound up), ouiifdon; aud the luii^ioft wa>i a<*ktiovv]od^,d 
while disclaimlug any error which the OmelcA have orroUeouBly im* fit>iu eternity. There even tv verbal coiMMdicli'uQ^lMreen 

puted to it, or any wish that they ahould adopt it.*’ Thia U precieoly this and tiite declamtioh of thn Western fom of the Om^d, 

what the Western theolopriana did elaini atlionti, and their claim that the Holy Spirit proc^‘udeiLi from the leather atid' tho 

woe allowed. They adwitUsd that the introduction of tho Son.'* To proceed from/' und “to pro^ved out of,** aro not 

into the Creed WHS an ** ecelofeiaftiical irrejfularity,” but the (question exact equivalents. Every word in the }ii>rju proprf^ilioir was tho 

of its removal was loft in ahoynnee. The aim of the (Jonference n^sult of proloiif^ diiicu»^iona, and ia cli;ir:r<jd wiiU nieatw- 
wastoascertttiu whether East and WVbI meant the 3amothiu(runiler in^; hut the moaning? is necesBarily lost w ufd own the 
their dilferent modes of expression, with a viow to tho “ building whole proposition, but uno of its VhiuAt*^, ie t\>ni from il» 
of a house,” n» lb*. libllinj^'r t*xprt\%sod it, “ in which they mij^ht context and hisriny, and piv. onled to an public in it» 

both dwell togethor,’* loaviu}^ tho erclosiasiietl bUUus of the naked nu<l niiitihiUMi isolatjon. Tho pruposiiiim denies uothii;;r 
Filioque to the detonninatiou of a future (IvMiuuiiiiciil Ooimcil. hut tho oxit*toiure of two cvyul in the ( JodloMd, wiiich 
Ur. Euscy ia in error if he supi»uSLS that the jjrojjii.^iiiutia a;»rt»f:(l Cr<»c<ds and .\ni(*le.s” di* not jiliinu. Ur. l*ubev pn-s on to assf.'it 
upon at Bonn w'cre inbunled to bo avlopted ub substitutes for the that “ any prweedirr^a on llh* purt of the Kn;jri».di (7hurck with 
l^^iUoqiie^ 'I’hoy wore inleiidetl ft-* an expJiiiiation of the iu lejravd to tho UivrdM on lliis ‘:ri‘\l truth wnuld bo utterly uac!c.xs 

which the \Vi*rtti?rns uso ilu' e.\pie>r-ion, an«l of nothin;;: more, as to the object allejred, * ilu*. jv.iioval t)l' our mduqjpy divieions,* 
If Dr. ]*iisoy had rejul the ileport of the ( ■< jnlVvi.'iuv, lio would biiu'*^ there are otlier ^ra\c poiui.'^ \vll!^b woiiM iniub/v the Eastern 
have found that “ the queslion of ahuidoiii:);:^ 1 he e\prf*.s.>?ii)n of (‘Imreh Ironi accepliUf; onr eoniuniijl'»ii.‘' lie dvv ^ not explai:* 
our belief” was not eenoa>Iy di-biieil al Ji-mii, luuoli les.^ what tlu*ac j^rave poiiiis ore ; bat he would aduiii, we .mpp":je, that 
decided. j tin: Easterns theiur'elves are tin* b '-^t jadp** ;\s to t’.iiit, .uid it has 

Dr. Viisev‘.s third pr(»posi{ion is ^*0 pei*))k‘viii‘j thut w' must j b.vu stated piibiiely that lii«: l.uuenled .A.i^ libi/'inq) l-jeurpua de- 
quote it ill lull hidoru we \eiituio to critud/e it : — dared at iionu, on Uditdf ol* hi:ii-e!i' ;:jid lii»; other OrienUds, that, 


Ttint one (»f tin* pro|N)>dLi<|iis '4 tu wliieli we are (o c-\f>rr-^*i iiur 

coJiM-'iit. is mislnuliu;;, jind tj raise pn-juilu-iM A'^aiii.st On* truth, 

sineu the ^VL'cplioii t»l' tin* Nii'LMKi't oii'it.'intiniipolitMU I'lveil in tlio We^tt'rri 
t’hiireh, l(?r il-rh', lopuht'r avilIj lla; rulihtun of ilu* FiHoquct is uo iimre 
*‘C(vleNiii«l ic«lly irri*;;idar ’* than tlu! :i(l<llli«)ns to tho Xieom' ('reed by the 
('ouneil urCoiistiiDtijiople, wiiolly a (Jm k Council, for its mee-it.iii.'s in tjin 
Kiwt. Thp ('’ivrd jils<i, with tliis tuhlitiou, was ijotoriniiNly remaved iind"!* 
the that it was the <‘r<*' d, oiilar;;ed by the (‘oaueiJ. 

Ur. PusH-'V, we are sum, w*o»ild uduiil, 011 ri*necli.)n, that the 
doctrine ))ronrlu'd in tins piirapT.'ipli is dati:2’er(iu.'* and rev»>Iu- 
tionary. What dues he iiu»!in us ti» infer iVeuj tin*, fact tied 
“the fhmncil of Const iiutiiiuplo ” was “wlmlly .a ftivok Coun- 
cil ? 'rim Nici*ne (.Vuiucil wti.i ulniost “a Creek t/ouncil.” Unt 
w hut of that Wus it tliercfofi; not eeouineidcal I" What ron- 
.slifutcs the octiuiciiiciry of <1 Cotiudl !" ( V.rt.iinly not the numb u* 

or Urn variety of itb members, but its acceplancc by llie (-iiuieh. 
TIm* atU'iidunc** of Councils alwuy.s bjire a re|-re'eJiUiti\i‘ diaructer, 
iiud ill all ol IboiO wlticharo receivetl as tecumeuical only h ii oii'ty 
of tbe 10 piM'oj» ite of Chri-^tembmi was prcs<*ut. The seeoml CCcu- 
metiic.il (’nuia il was ttltended by only one Inmdu il iiml tidy, tho 
third (\»utieil by abijut two hundred, iind the Coiiueil of Nieaav 
itself by otily ihreo hundred and eijrhteen, the whob* number of 
sees in Clnisiendoiu ineaiiwliilt; bein;j: about eii^hUsui Iitiiulrod. 
The lust of iitkuincil B beintJriecuiiienicab therefore, was the arcept- 
unco of its authority and deerees by tho Church dispersejl. A 
Coutieil whieli did not answer this te.st, however general f»r 
niiim'roiH --aud soiim of the herotienl (Jouiicil.s outnumbered somo 
of the ortbo lov. in tho proportion of thrtv* to one- -WiiA not con- 
sidoisni iM'uiiu'nicab A (k)uncil vvhieh did answer the lest, 
wheilmr •‘wholly Creek” or not, was truly tvcuiiieuieal. A\»w 
llio Canned of <\.)nstaiitiuople was not only c.cecpteil by tho 
(.■Inirch (li.-ijiei'Meii, but its o-euineiiieul duiracter w».s emphatically 
asM-i ted by the b'.itlieis of ( Mmleeduii, a Couueil whieli w.is Cur- 
lainly not “wholly Creek." Tlie nulhority of the (knmcil of 
Con.stanthu'ple is thoivibre quiti' on ;i. par with lliat of any other 
undisputed lEcumouiciil Cimm-ib The fa-t thi u amnds ih«‘<. 
'fho Coiuieil of (’oiislaiJtimqde made an addition to the 
Xicoue Creed which all Chri.-^teiuliuu has ueeepled. Into 
tho ijalin form of tho Creed, on tho other hand, an 
oxpreasiou (Hltvtjuc) fuuiid its way — nobody seems to 
know how— avdiich was for a while authuritatividy ivpudiiiled 
even ih tho ‘West; but whieli tho Ui.shops of Homo eventually 
nttemplod to Iiuposu, on their own s<du iiulhoritv, upon tlio vvludu 
of Christeiidiun, and thereby caused that vent Ir tween Eisl and 
West wliiel; is still unlie.iled. Vet Ur. rii.‘<uy asserts thut 
this tyrannous imposition of tho \Vi?sti*rn formula “is no uioio 
ccclcBiustictUly irregular than tho additions tho Niceiie 
Creed by tho Council of Conslantiuoplo.” JIo “thinks it aEo 
a misstiitcmeiit that tho words * and tho Son * hnvo for .-o 


llio diUiculty as to tlio /V/Zo/yio* -.jiico imui.ied, tiiey h^t w uolhing to 
pivveiit inlercomniuiji'in b'lwee i tli- J'.,L.iein (Jli.o-eh on tlio one 
Lund uiid the Engli.di Church and Old on the other, 

Wc iind our.-clve.H iiinbie to iblkov iLe i'vli- i.f J>r. Pa-io^s 
hixtU proiif».dtion. lb- obj.vl- to m.-ioiiiii-H ovi ri'bii’_r ihe cuiuic- 
Hons of the minorily, as in tie* Vanc-m Ciumi 'l, au l <lraw 3 Iho 
illogic.jl cuiiclusiiui tli.it, si.'U'e il i.- 1 ? j*.* tblnki, “that 

iu t!ie Jkiirliali Cliurdi uI>o ilw' m.ijurir i i.’. ijol ;;jw propmod to 
en tor ill to coiiiuiumon with llu* (biun'h.’ T|n're<i*n' iLo 

minority, w liicli is ]ircp..reil, o.i;;hl rmi to bi ulii/.v' d t>» removo 
ob.* 4 tack*a out of the way of sie. ii iiilen-ommu.di i , b.it mw'ii still 
romuiu iiiuler a '?eb'-iiuposi‘d pi^l■.llv.^is. It iiiuv 1 • ti ia* llial the 
Lower 1 luusi* of Coiimu- j linu “ in ulequ.itely repr.-.- *u' .a tlio clergy 
.but, such aft it is, it i.j ibe only ivprctfenuaixe li have, ami it 
repiesents them, (uj the wliule, V'M’V fairly. 

Ur. Pubey Ibinl.s fluil i.egoliutitm.s Uke th*' Ikaui ConforcMices 
would prul>ably “ end in tbe di-.niplion of tlu* 1 Church,' 

uml “ would, while pejidin/, inere.iso di\ a .'i j ou’^elscq 
iMlUer llian promote uiiit> with tlio J’kden) < iieh.” If Im 
can Iind time 10 read tho reitorth of the (.'oufeii u ho will &eo 
eiiuae to change bis mind. U*h.‘.t the divines *b. d at Uonu 
aimed at was siiuply ihu lemuval of ob^’kieb.*' lo ii !i‘ictmnmini«)!i. 
But Ur. Pusey knows Iha'i ilu* CiuircJi of I’.ughu. h 'n never for- 
bidden Ibo iullcsl iiilerr»>.!i.uujii**n belweeu iier u .'.bfVHiiijd tb» 
l*ia''leru I 'burch. The lloini Cou.ert uces. then Jon , \!:! do nolhing 
iu tins rt‘.s^H*rt vvliicli i» nut already an amuupu < I If.ct. Th * 
CliurcU of Engbiml, us such, has uiwtr broken n .miuuioii with 
ibu Eastern ( 'buirb, and due.s not foibid it juuw ; ml llr. Jkiseys 
fern's are accordingly piiielv chimeiicab Tbecleiv . us J luitv ot tho 
(lliurcli of England u re us I'reo now^ as they e\i*r i.u be to hold 
ci'jiiiuunion with l!»e L:i'?U‘rn Cloavli, mid the nuo * bject of the 
iioiin (kmfereuceu wa.- lo in move misunder.-'l iiiding • on file pai*t t‘f 
tho I h'ienUis. In Uc. Po^hv h;!.-? evidoiiliy vsnilvU under an 

entire mi.'tappreiieusion as to the hu'tt- ; iiiid wIk u i.e comei to liiHi 
this, we believe he will be li»t) gt’m'nms j\ol lo ackm>w balge Ida 
take. Thn same immjy ‘'pint v\hii li Jins prompiLii biiu 10 writv 
tho TuurSf without couMiltisig any one, tho moJoeiiL SIVVV \T 
si*emed to him a peril 10 lie' luilh fur which Uo he.s so 

mucii, will doubt le;-s iodueo him to ivnew bis l^.bouvs iu llm 
cause of ChriMiiin reimii u ns boon aa ho iiuds tl:ul ihe clangor 
which ho hus sought to iiveil is purely iinauiiiarw. lie has lately 
given lo tho world hia high esli mate of the iheuh ^dcal learuiiig 
and rtcmiien of tin* hilo Ibshop of lirechiu, ami ili.- l.isl olUciol a»'t 
of that lamented prelate vvaa to drult si ivaollitiuu iur his Symnl by 
way tif conlisl apju*'V.il of the propxisiliiu.? whiv.'i have bO uuueeea- 
sunlv e.vciied Ur. l'us«*v .s ai.iriU. 


long time divided tlm East from the West,’* ami this Ixjeau&e t»El-I5LE* 

“ writers ou iha Creek side have said that ‘the dispute \va:« not 

about the Creed, but about the — Lr. llm absululo iUitUority rr^llEllE i.^ no ono nn;ot: r tliv> many who cherish pleasant memo- 

claimed by the Seo of Uoiuo over tho Easteni Parrbrchale.s, m) J- ries of (^u* bi c w ho wii! not h .d tlifiiikhii that that ancient 
difleixmt fi^om tho relativnis of ciirlior times." But there i.s no con- town has es(»a] ed a d mger trom its own cMi/eji^ guator possibly 
tradiction between the two statcnienU. The claim to imiko an than an em niv would liave inllicted <m it. rh»* s>i\rit- ot Mvr.nk-d 
addition to an (Ecumenical (/reed on the. solo uiiiliority of the iinprovcnicnt nns been rife within it.s wails. Sum- of its inli.da- 
BUhop af Komo was a proof and symbol of “ the iibsolate autho- tauts have visited ihe jueihodically planned ('iii*.M of the ^V'^, 
rit.y ** arrogated to tliatsec; and wua resklcil on UihI ground to the and have tulkevl vv ith Yankee tourists about ih * lii autieH of ijieir 
last oxtremiiy of schism. J-s>t ua not be niirAUiulHrstood, We do nourishing, but painfully d»ill, tovviv.^, until tin* nl -j Mu.ed ihom of 
not advocate the siirreiidor of tho i*V7.'«./w •. Wo ajrco w'iiU ?)r, pul^^g down tlne,e meinorials of a past i win. . (^u Ihhj, jJujoet 
Pusey that its Burronder now by any auLlioritv short of iiloijB among citicH of Um W csienr lle.uisjile >••, iio.ssessoB, And 
(Bcumemcuil might Bhah^iliQ faith of many, llis, m fnct.ju.st ofiHmilaUn^ to thg|B|||||ni of a .;.-o or St, 

becHiisc wo deprecate^M Burnmder that*""' lamuut siicti un tho djHxiturwjH^BBritish truiq^s :iiui \vithdM»|t'of 

uulenubk defence of itl^jq^y lead, by f.the vecxdl, lo an the^^Kring we of Engines. <. tl.e raiop>A3^ 

agitation iu i'avour of suvi-un^u'. rounoB the djBr to^^Hridmg ita aribioci;iljc 

Ur. Piwcy's attempt to prtlvo a eontradl tween one tif tho buBy^uburbdjH the- and war>:hous»*.s tjnf - " fc>t. 

Bonn proposllioDB and “ our Creeds and is aa onesided Law;|||co^ bil|^ fitlleu^^B disrepair. Tk*- 

aa(l oXiiggerated as his defeneo of the ecck cal irn^ularity of bv»XM^)d oportod o^pe walls, the 'ojHn puppld uaido 
•'"tiio Filiwjav, in the that place, he is not Clo in aaving that tmd bv tholWH who uflie.^the adlH^d faihporta as 

the proposition which he coudemod “ alatod' fti/of// [the italics a pIlKi'ounC The gatinKWere fou^ to bMjBRMmonU t4> trallic, 

ora hw] that tho Holy (ihost goea not forrt “ tho .Son." It the whlU wcjre said to olistnict Ih Ooujociibe- 

is very elaborately explained tliat whnt icaiii is tliat'lle caiuc persiwded that they were ir pg in i^RwI-vvorld corner, and 

does not proceed from tho Bon as tho or afri'n, or tho . that ii' they could only sweep nway Jtm Joaomorlea of former 

11^/7 of tins Oodhendi bat only as the utstniiHmtid of Ilis | times, und lay cut (Quebec with rightraiigied ovonuoa 
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■well 08 itfl uufortuuato oite wnnJd they would be handrd 

down to tuture as uu*ii whuliud doue juiielito re^^i'uorale ihcir 
uiitivo laud. Fired with lliesi* ideas, a dojuiiution ct>iuposfd of 
soiiio of^ the leading ciiizens went to thi.iwa, and laid their 
plans hetbije tho DoiulMion (fovornjuoiit, wlm^e saiictioii was re- 
qiiirod boforo any stop could be LjiKvii. Ihippily, on their nrriviil 
at the capital, the deputuliou met with ineu of j^ivaler broadih of 
view than thtuusolvec^ ; they found th.d. those who had visited 
Furope had lenrut ti> ajipivciaU- the \aliu‘ of liiM^uical nnu.iins ; 
aiid, when they .sought tlie »pjjii»val of ilu‘ ('iovcna»t-( icnoral, Ihtv 
discovered that their eoaU-mphitoil ai-i wouhl be looked upon iii 
lOnglaiul as a oT uumili^^iit-Hl \aud.diaui. Xo donbt 

tho diqmtiition had somol.hiii;r io tillree on their side of IjK' 
j|Uostion ; but it was pointed otil to llu iii lii.sl, ilur euvl they liad 
in \ie\v could ho aUaiaed wiilumt. the sM*ritii'es they pr -ptL-Nod to 
make, and that modern iinpruveuientri wito iiut inc(nM[u\tibIo‘\vith 
tho preservation of lUo motion vN of foriJ\ej* Nears. With oreat 
good sense, Town (kmneil adopted 111 - phuis suhniilled to 
thorn by Jjord l>iillerin, and deeided to ruuiiill an eaiiiuu! 
euguioer and archil ect, so that l^fuehee, like the nasre aiu-init 
Wfillod c*ilii*s of I'itii^hiiid — ^'ork and ( 'iu\?tei- — liiiL'iit, wlnisl 
ftdaptijt!? itself to modern reiiuireiia-u!.' nl.im nii*.-.'; of its 
pictures pie eh. iraetori 'tw-i. A s^'lifioe w.ih oppv.jved. mo.i'W \v;ia 
voted b^ the juunicipalily wliich i! i> iio]iid tin* 1 Nuniiiii.iu 
<io\enuiioiit lUiiy snpplemfut. -and th'* lln-e ■; ■■■le iuie"'.’ h.i^ !»• eii 
averted from a eiiy uni pie in ii:* hklorica' i .i ^e t. 

So many Mfrj'li.-.imn n li.ive vi.'^iTid, t iiiU i ;is ‘“.i)!di<'in or as 
travollei-^i, this imeient city of r.in.el.i, tii: aiiv de-^erijd ion 
uf it seems almost rnit a dii .'-'v .eli nf it.-^ 

situation and pA'.-i'id (. iilition iij»\ r\(* |. a e-'u. .-jil 

idea of the contfiiip! ilod eh.nijes lo pr’--." who nc\tT 

seeu it, and to ndivvlithe ineiiuult -' of oila-i' .'ii\e jj-i V.'d 

some of the p\' Vi'irs of ih-'ir l».e i ifs 

The citadel — fsT ill ^".Ui'i'^oiud by soldier> ,s uiriibnu of 

the Uoyal Arlillen , and not miwii.-rliy of t'o'-ii -af tlie 

Im]>in*ial army — stands on the hii'hf>i poinl lh-> pioi ionioiv 
formed by the junern>n of the iIm i* Si. (‘h 
Ijawreiioe. Conmvdi'd wlMi it .lu* lin n» 
uppe*r town, uiiikiii/ a sort of K- ond ulo 

leiisivo suhnrh'?, the fei tile valley tlu' <lh:o. 'J.id the liiils 
and forehts stretehiu'' aw'ay to the n uth, wImI- , i.-diaUdy at 
fo(»l of tin? ro^dc on wdneh III * eitndid si.uuis i tiio broad 
stream of the St. IiUN>r(ne<*, ili\i lj:i'j n on in tiu- of Jkdnt 

l.«o^isalld the t)ire»- modern jiiTtl, vv s*Hlem of 

defeiKo lliat look t<*w'aids i!i(‘ I njied » u-e are few 

view's that can Mirp.iss in ualuial U*.iulv tii.it Oi he citadtd of 
Quebec; but iialuie lias bi-eii ;’::.*aily a •; Isi:‘d Iin t!i * pielui pie 
com hi tall ion oi r.imp'irts, convents, churches. u*i h\.rh gabled 
houses roofed with tin, .siiining like ^ilver, ih it Idl up the liu'e- 
groiiud. Tho foctiJir.'O loj.s of (^tueUe arc unliio* tli. e of anv 
other town: they iniadi of the pi^.•tl.{.•'•^ jue:ie-^ o. medi.eNal 

iirchiteeture, with tl.e r. ;Hity of morlerii rain|i.iit-, nn** iiui 

relies of our civil wais in regard In arniour. l'icn i; • 
period in niilitarv wlilcii dr-.-tiu 'tki i would i\t 

unrecordo'l. Ihtt to tlm [lanilin* th *; po^^^ ^pi.diiH's of ev 
gn'Hter v.'duo tliaii to ih.' . ..lilier, and it io» a in itt-M* of iw 
that 80 feNv of our aiii.l: ha\e a railed iliem.-tiNes of i 
mino of wi-.dth ihit (,tnchee would so boaiitifuily din>[»ly. To 
have levelled lli-.e ivonparts, to haw* eut down tlm popl.ir 
tree-s by which the I'leru h colonk’-is in\.triably inaiked their .‘-••ttle- 
lUf*llt.=, to li.ive de-:ri»Ned ilie IjoiiSei and .‘■tie* i-i whiidi walnc .-ed 
tho death of MoiiLc.din and the enir.iuee of tin* vietoiio.is army 
VvlnMo leader fell at llie moiaeiit of .siieee-*^, wouM Jiave been a 
sacrilege w Inch t.kmidi.m.s in future ae^-.'-s woiiid never have for- 
given. The country ison'iN now awakeninjc to t fie \ahiH of historical 
laiidiiiarks. Thu slruiivies iii^-Hparablu from l ar’v cohmizutioii, the 
jiecussitv of providing for the means of e .e!i d v'a eMsleiice, and 
that habit of eon*, inmilly looking forward w liiehc araelorize.- young 
and emrgetic u.tiioij.iii.ies, lia\e liitherto pri Ni*ri id tlieduu Mppn,- 
ciat ion of the. uuliquil i» s of (^ucb 'c, e\\ by those who arc more 
espe*;iiil]y iuleresie.l in their pii^ervaljon. 

!n I S34 -lae-inc.s (k.r'.ier found the Indian villaire of St.idueona 
pecupyiog ihu pres'jul .u e oi ilie eity, aTid h! * .sue* e San.-iud 
dc (ILimplnju, with a true perception of the \alne ol ilie posi- 
tion, esUiblisfieil a t lading post wliiidj gradually grew into a 
fort, a vilhigiJ, and .i town, and which b r*iine the seat of the 
QoverniUi'Ut thui .so hm^ rMjiii*«,ted ilje eiuj>ire of Xurtli America 
Virith the Fnglish race. The issue of tlii.-s eonl,est is well kno^vii ; 
and when (,[uebec tcli in 1759. the FivPeli coloin.‘«ts, secured by 
treaty in the posM-.ssion of their laws, liieir religion, and their 
libifitiert, continued to occupv the cult,i\ated lamls betwe-m 
Moutiml .and the sea, le-tving to the i ai;.'lisli the tiiyk of push- 
ing forsvaid civiii/atioii into the forests that bordered the groat 
lalvt.s. AllUongfi .'selected as the re-'idi-mo of the new (ioveruora, 
Quebec prt“*cr\ed the iniprcM whii'Ii the bkench had given to 
its buUdiu,:s and to its sodotv, ;iud rcUiinud somewhat of tho 
appotirmice ot^ uu old Xontiau Uwvu trauspiantod lo the fiu'tlier 
8ido of the Atkiiitic. Its ci>llivo8, coiivenis, and cJuirclius, its 
narrow streets, ui id the people who throng them, fire unlike any- 
tbing that America can show ekvnvhoii*. They indiiute a race 
And 11 society conipleiely iliHltront from the nhiHwt unviuwing 
type of AimTicaii civilization, and, Avhilst alfording u eon- 
Vwast io it» rcistlesfi euergy, they pj’esuiit a pictiim of happinej^s mid 
piitentnieut wliirh gome may admire, even if they would not. 
mro lo imitate it. As we^th incn^iMjd in tho wostom part 
^ jiBad^claiuis were put forward by other towns to be tlie seal of ; 


Governuient,aiid Kingston, MontivaJ,fiiiil Tuvonto were eticceaiBively 
.selected. (Quebec, however, laninlainod her position as one at 
least of tho capitals of Ounada, whilst she was always looked on 
iM« the. prineipsil forirc.ss, uiid in fact tie Ili« law» of the country. For 
.-*01110 years previou.-ly to lliofomiutionof the tloniiiiioii by the union 
<»f tli« seveml provinces, and to tlio selection of Ottawa as its per- 
iimncnt capii.il, (Quebec, had vogiiiiiud ths privilege of being tlie 
ikico \\ 111^1*0 llictiovi ruur re ivliul and whero Parliament a.8scmblod ; 
»ut wIjcu tlif seat of OoNcrnuiunt was removed, and almost 
siuiuiliiiioously tlio withdrawn, she folt th« double blow, 

ioid hir u low ycaV8 livc<l somewhat on the retrospect of her 
form r prosperity. ^Xow, how’over, fresh life seoms to have 
.•luini.'ded li«*p. TFor citizens arc ditcrniined that tho Fronch 
iij. Uvpoli.-i .«liall take lier place aiiuiiig Canadian cities, and are 
dc.'*;rou.*A to iiu ri ase her comiiu rei* und her wealth. A railway hue 
been hegmi i.kmg iho nurth thoro of tho St. Lawrence as 
an .uidiliunal iiuMi.s of comuiimicatimi with Montreal, and it is 
ho]H*il that ihi.** uud <dher improvements will insure an influx of 
pro.-jieril y. it w.i,* wIlli the u\u\\cd ubjeet of opening fresh 
.divel- licit the d.-siruciion nf ihtj r.imparts was proposed ; hutnow 
ihat th** Tnwn (^lumeiluie com iiii i d th.it all lhat they desire cun 
be :i!i lineil wilhoul. llie s:ii*rlfic»* ol' -.o nmcli that indiii-es touiists 
to they luivi' jv.rveed t*) spejid a considNirahlo sum 

of m*>M.*y 111 I'flecl ilie neci* :.*\rv changes, uud at the same time to 
prr.MTNe ils piclioe.=,'jn*' biMiity. • 

Tile rampart 8. 'irr! t) bt* ki-pl in n-p.dr ; wherever it is necessary to 
pu rer I hem in order to fie.Ji 1 li-ivouehrares, light bridges will 

b.’ thrown nero.^s ih*' .I'ul the opcTiiogH will hu tlankud by 

biWiT^ which will hr*':ik tin* i^MiJiev.iiMt <lead level of tho walls. 
'Die piieeinto will lie ]ir« *i r\. d, and »•'. •■ii i \U*ndoil, as it isprtiposi'd 
ti^pruhuig Dtuiiam 'I'l riiu* - -oo wlii'*h tlu* old t'luile.au of St. Louis 
iciiily ^tuiiil, and winch ov‘‘ii( ho lowi-r town — under tho 

w ii..‘ of (ho citadel, und im (•) th-* tiehJs adjoining the hi.«*toric 

1 'i.j‘o A itf.Vhi.ih.im, will re, luiU'idv the* St. Louis gate, a gmlunis to 
lu* laid out. Ii i.** even hiiiti'd ( h;:l the summer re 'id»uice of the 
( b.ve'*uor-( bm ral, u'lapted I'ro'u tlui ollieoiV ijiiarters in lliu 
eit ol “l, mav be iuipivivi-d, and tln.J liio i-iniloau of St. Louih* may be 
Vi hiiil! ou the j^loof llie forir« ^** which conmiauds tho unrivalled 
MOW Weil known to all \ i: it'ua to t,>iubi;c. If the&e iiupro^o- 
iiu'iit.‘nivo carried out, tkiii.ida will ]>o. -osh ii city which no town in 
1 ho Empire can HiirpMS.'A 01 e\crief,u.,l in peculiar style of beauty. 
Mi'fi* tlinn thi.A, the Ckin.idi.iu.s will hu\e allorded a proof that tbav 
]».\e advanced in growth and in tin* cd'iciti'm that should accom- 
)M’iy material pic»j^re5.'». Jly llu ir i'])pi’ei*},ition of hislonuiil remains, 
and by their pro.-ei N. it ion of the ruenioriali* of tlio past, they *ilio\v 
adi*.'*in.‘ to build up a history comicctod with tho early events that, 
cli ir;ieleriz'*d the birth of tluur eountry, whilst they will be iiblo 
to p.iiut wdlh priilo to the ev iilim-*t‘ of French culture which exer- 
ci.'^i.'S no iiu'oiibiderablo iidluenco oil the iiationul charactor. 
(’« tilling from a ( iovenmieiit whic.li is supposed moro espociallv 
It) i-fprorent the energy of Oubtiio, the voting of money to war tfa 
the iiijjHovenjent of i^uehec is a .‘*:tti.'. factory indication of iho 
con.-oiid.jiioii of the Duuiinioii, and of tho unity of feeling be- 
tween thw Frencii and English poi)ulatiui*.s. 

Wlialever fulmo luay await (inrs'l.i, <iuebpc must always ho 
ideii’iilied vvitii tlio mo.st striking’ • pisodcs of lior earlier history. 
The pioneiu’.-^ of civilizuLioii lived, tradist, and fought within its 
aneii'Ut vtockadesj tho pvic'‘b^ who lirtit taught the Christiau 
faith t-» Xoith Ainerica .suii'eicd and died within sight of tb» 
cimv'i*nl;; wliu-h 'were the lir.st public buildings to riiio withiu 
it-H walla; and tho able m<*ii who outlcavourod to carry out 
Kiebelleu's ambitious policy of e.xlending the Fi'oncl^ power up 
till? vaihy nf tiin St. Lawjuuce, tiiruugh the Ls,ki*B|. 

aud down the long extent of tho Mississippi, organized 
from l^iiclxvc. tho Jialf-warlike, hnlf-tniding expeditious that 
puf'hod eivili/atiou into tho deserts of the West. The military 
lev .so ilia: Ixfol Ibe French need Liavo nn soreness among tho 
desceii-ic.nl.s of t hosu who under Monlcalm fought so bravuly, and for 
a long lime so ftucccftsfiilly, to preserAo the inheritance bequeathed 
to (hem; whilst, the victory gained at so great a cost on the 
ri iiu.A of Abriiliam will always count among the event« that 
have e viTciocd a powerful and onduring influence on the destiuiea 
of the w'ojhl. To have wiped away the mural records of old 
t^ic'bi'U wnuld have bueu to have blotted out one of those picturea 
of ihu paM. wdiich iu.sLru(*t nioie vividly than any written history* 
aud their losi* would have Ix-eu felt ’beyond the precbicts of tus 
Dfejiiuiojj, so would thoRo who failed to appreciate their volne 
luivn la*c‘n coudemned by tho public opinion of the two nations 
which hoit.sL to have contributed more than any others towards 
the civilizaliuii <d‘imHloni times. Even in Englaiid it is only iu 
recent ytwirs that tlie eHuct of the culture of art on the eduou-* 
tiiiu of the roimuuiiitv has been iuliy recognized; and it is satis- 
f.ictory to p'rceivo tliiit, under tho gaiuonOe of s Governor* 
(uTicral well known for hi.s appi'uciation of what is excellent in. 
url and ]it»*ratiu'e, the leaders of tho (Canadian people have showi) 
a dulormiualioii so iitr to profit by tho lessons of the moUiiMr**- 
country as to luuku some aacritice to retain and improve that which 
iudiructly, but not the less surely^ tends io the mtt^ectued pro*** 
gre.-» uf tho nation. 


MK. UF.KCllLK AOAINTv 

A n oifiinont, or at least conspicuous, Noneonformist miuktear 
ill London is said to have declamd that, vrheia he heard ' 
of the result of the Beecher-Tilton trials he fdt an im- 
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J&ilible deaire to ' hug gomobody \ and it may be admitted 
that a move appropriate mutliod of reiaicing on such an oc^ea- 
idon could acaroely b» imagined. It in poMible that Mr. 
iBeecher’fl friendfii in tbia country will be again idovikI to sliiulta* 
tvansnorta when they hear that the utiBavoiiry notoriety which h«4 
baa of late acimired Isaa heed attended hv a morkod advance in the 
popularity of PJymonth Church. At the annual of the 

merubvvg; which was held the other day, iv highly satiBlactur}* ini»< 
of progresH was triumphantly exhibited. “ The front part of ih« 
room/’ wo read in one of the Now Yt»rk papera, ** was fillHi en- 
tirely ” with what tho rojjorter cnll« “ ladies'’ ; and there wore 
fewer than a doisen men in eight rows of aeaU.” \\’hitev«‘r nuiy 
be thought of tho concluMvenoaH of tlic evidence a» to AD'. lk‘-s li» r 
•on the specific charge against liiiii, there can he no doubt ^iuii lie 
bad indulged in acandidouH faunliarith H with llio wile of one of 
bis flock, mid diverted Injr ullbction from her husband, and th.tt 
he had also given countenance to the worst suspicions liim- 

oelf by the |)eculiar relations which ho eoutiiiucd h^ iniiuluiii with 
bis a<!cue*ers until ho lomul them bent upon expeouu*. IJiubir 
these eircuiustaucos, tliore is a (‘urions »nd diisM-nniTdie 
aiticjineo in the feiiiiniii'* oiillmM.jsm wliich Ir.is b“ n ' xclo’.l ou 
his behalf. Tho Annual iloport iif i*lyrnuutli ( ’liurch tlut it 

now niiiiibi'^rs 2,490 memhejs, bning an iiicrersso of ic<i tin* 

year, and there has aho Lcui a corropondiiig iur;n\;K^ in tin- 
Oollectiona. The liejairt ^-uncludt b\ ^b'l’lannjr < let tli<* chi'r*!}i 
has cause to thank (Sod for the iiiany bloH.'^inirii lie : hnvvfivd 

upou it. Atr. lioeehcr hiuiK‘lt‘ was pretw rit at the luectiiur, and 
** ollbrod an iinusimlly h>i>g and fcrv«*ni jimycr.” It woubi appear, 
however, that though tluj fiiiiie of Ills pliila/idcring and osadMiory 
habits has apparently added tj) his alHvn'tivcn.‘.ss 11.“- a pastor aniong 
a certain class of woiulmi, his (rimuph has nor hion vvlii>ily un- 
alloyed. Soveral iueinb».Ms of his church have doj-hin d tJu m- 
Sfdvea by no means satistied that In* has cleared his ch:iracl<.*r, and 
demand further inquiry. .Moreover, a ^eiy Uid spirit l{)waols 
Mr. Iici'oher law — bi>, at leapt, he complains b.veii shov\n b\ ii\al 
churcln'.s Avhieh .‘ipparently con^imie to aitaeli some imporlance 1*) 
the ordiinry dcceneie-» of lih*. Dr. J*arl.er's insidi'SH nlteoM.t to 
fasten ijjmn h’aiglisli I in r miin‘'leis si ]uirtii'ip’i!lun in "•«.inc' 
of tho iiiiproprieliiip of the Uee( li'*r sx.sU'iu h.-s b *(*n pronjj.tlv 
and indiguanlly r<']nnli' ted b\ tii*.* p^n^ons Um-i c,dinMo\ti-*d ; 
and it appears that in iln- I nit*d States also the ( Vuigi- g.*li<ei- 
alirtts are by no means wniiiig to bo idcoiuiod e»nli the 
kis.<»ing and cuddling of IJrooKlyn. At a recent nii'eting of hih 
ehmv'h .Mr. IVsi'cher broke out Into a piMtest the per^t-e •ti«»n 

fo which he he ha^* Ix cn subjected. Dlyni'»urh ( 'liureli, he 
sai<l, “ now' sUimis alone, .separated bv a b:irri(*r a"’ it were <rom 
it-#* ueiuhljsjurs, and in a peculiar p<is\liou.“ “ rhv>'»‘ (Voui wheiri 
wo hud a right to ex|M.*et syniiiiilliy Imvu not slnovn it, imr hi\o 
they extemled to this church the>oft side of tin* Innid ; but wJnui 
they ertme, it was never with the palm, but alvviiys \vi!h lln* 
knuckles." lie went on to oanplain that he bad h'-cu pelted 
with “ fiery ice’*— -tlibs luiglil be a better clej-eription of bi.^ 
own character, sus ho himself represent.s it, which is tlial he 
is ice th.il never melts even under the warnust pn)X(»ea<ii»n 
— und iuid HuH’cred long and paiieiitly ; yl “they .had leov 
come to that point at which it was very pir.in Ih.'d li e <ani]ud' n 
had but begun." These remarks smu to have h.id i .sf.eeijd u ier- 
ouce to Iho doubting members of I’lymoulh (diuvcli, w horn the* 
pastor and his friend.s have Invii trying to g»'t rid of by ti)»' pvooivss 
of eumumry oitjclion wiibout Irial or hearing. Other (k'ligre'^a- 
tioual lK>dicM httve been .'»hoekcd by this unscrupulous despotism ; 
but tlio Heccherites contend that ciuch church is a sep.irate church, 
absolute and compehmt to govern itself, and basing exclusive 
jurisdietioi over ah its ailiili.s. There is uo doubt thattfiisis a 
corrwt doscriptiou of the legal position of a Cou^^rcgationnl church 
as regtu'ds other clmrehe^- ; but tlio menil>i!rs of such a church 
have, under the law, rights of whierh they cannot be deprivctl. 

AVhon the caao of (J|ueeu thiraliue was bofore tho public, Afury 
Tiamb, Ghiu'les Ximuba si'-U r, uml in a certain way a w<nmin of 
keen insight, roinarkod, “ 1 should not think tli« bi?tter of her if 
sho woro what ia oalled * immceiil,’ " meaning that mind ami eha- 
racter sito of more aignilicanee Ilian :x particubir and ca.-ual .act. 
This applies very strongly to Mr. IJeecher’s casi*; into wliat4*v(jr 
depth or the nit he umy hiiiusclf have fallen, he h-. t f.et n hid 
<}xample to other people in, b\ his own confegsUui, jjoirig so near 
tho slip]»ery edge. It is iKxajshavy to undevstimd the exact position 
wbicli Air. lleechur at pitsent occupies. ID*, ^ubuuttell for sevend 
years to ht^ar accusations con^iUmtly made agoiiml liim, and tr> hear 
them assumed as undeniable, by ])ersonM beAu’c whom he grovelled 
in the most abject and despairing manner. When tho MHU'ct cmdd no 
longer bo suppressed, nn attempt was msde to get out of iho dilll- 
cuUy by a church council, which, being under the influeiicn of Mr. 
Jfeoeher’s special feiands, decidod, after an iuipcvi'oct oiid onesldi>d 
invesHg^cm, in the pastor’s favour. This, however, luid no clicct 
on puDlic opinion^ and Jk*ef?hor, after much h»\*^iUti«n, brought 
an action for libol sgiiinat Tilton, Thew w'lw a long trial, m.d 
the jury could not agree on a verdict. Ikccher had, lu>wever. 
another opportunity of getting the enso inod, for ho Jjad also raheil 
AD action for libol agmuHt Aloultoii, one of hi*^ chief ruisuilant^-; 
but, b^ng overcoino by a spirit of Christian forgiveness, ho vulun- 
tarilv applied I0 ha VO tho case withdrawn, in spilo of the defen> 
danl^S'euergotic opposilioh. Yet, in iJio face of this, Mr. fkochcr, 
At a mcctiug of tho church on llcccmber 17, [•rulcci^od Jo bu 
still anxious for nnotber trial, mily it mu>i Iw ouo to 
his own taste. He will not go to u civil court, h« has h.id (•:miigh 
of that# Nor^will he submit to a general coiuicil of niinisters. 


When/’ ho said, “ l am uskod to n»>open,on this issue, the record 
of the former proceedings, lu wheft IiUb four largo octu^ volumes, 
when 1 urn fislii*d to tiiJm the measuii* of this cum n<rlf*d and obscure 
uutas of iniquity, and ask it to \m brought into the hands of a 
ctuiQcilof gat hared togothcr all p.o-.fi of tho country, 

that Como on Tuesday and then gi;t Iioimc by Sunday again, 
thi*n 1 do objwi.” “ 1 will not,” ho aihhid, “ sit bidbro a jim' of 
fli.x**** and wolvo^.” Tbereforo, n» Mr. Jioe'her lias no HtomOicm tor 
Aiiv more civil procoudiugrt, and rog.'trdrt tjtln r ininiMors of his owm 
Fi'liool ns *• and w'olvcs," ihon' will be .some diiliciiliy in pn>- 
\idjug him with any form uf inquiry which will plca'se him. \Vhat 
lit* liiiiitfolf Muggfst.s ia a pickf^l boily of ehureh <lelH;iate«, to Ixi 
‘i.-lt’i'Mil fit tho iliserction of bis own (kmimircc, to decide in the 
lir.'ii insiane** whether it is tlm duty of IMyrnomh < ’hurch to reopen 
tljc iiivc.stig.dion : and it can hardfy U* dtjnbh d wh it would b*; iho 
h rodi. ol .sic'li M fiuve. 'I'hc .spirit iu wh eh t he I ■ mijiuttve has ahvad y 
I in ai-blt*.‘Hnly htrikingorV the roll Mrs. .Moiulou, Dnaeou 
: •’.(! oihcr meinhi’jfl id' the rliurch without u hc.tnng, h'Caufic they 
h .If dc-clareii th«ui.si*.l ves wti ll <1ips • tisliud w ith Mr B '%*i;lier » comUict , 
.'niillicicully indicates wh:»L might b* exiii'C^i* ! tr‘':i them. A hdn- 
gr .111 from NVw York aiinoniici s that , w h oi vm- 1 ii»* » liun;hc.s may do, 
Alt'. .M'juhoii has determined to enl* r :iri i.e.um iigiijn.st Mr. Ueeclnr 
Jur mudcioi.*‘% prvi-^'jciilji.Ji, !-o lL.1t ii;i; v. jioh* qLto.sLiou will then 
4-0. ;in up he'i’i'c lie* Siipreim; (■u'Ot. 

It is un.ori loi.de that l li*- k* ili.f^oi.ie F.»ibJ'-f'l nhould bo kept 
heioiv til l pilh’.ic i't this way, hui ife* un.ih i*}*i*d mu! brajicu irmnL'n* 

I ill which Mr. Ikfeehcr h.-s paraded Lii*is» i tce the hist trial 
I pc.iiap.^ reiah'i.s it iuiivilrihle. A.s we in\e >. lid, even t]io.-c who 
«i<> not iniuk thni eicrytiiing has hi-, u provi^d Mj.iin.st him mu.st 
aL*knowli‘di.Mj lliut hi* beh.ivt*! wi'.lin ■•c.^nd.^'c>lI^ disregard of tho 
primilm* eleimeii.x 4')f iii!'ii*:!erial diss ucy ; aijd iiiultM* bui*lj circiim- 
MtA]ii*<‘S it wmilfl have been his duly to iufiiciU* sumo se/Lso of 
that Lontriiioii which he profi ts, -d lo uel when lio used to crouch 
and whimper, like ii whipi^od iiound svli.» his cumiuitted an 
otibnee ay.on>'t propriety, at tiie l'o»d ot hi- a ‘ ‘Misers. Inalead of 
this, diniiip tim wlioiif of tiiis Mi-iiress ho hfis been 

pel-pel ually ihnibting him-.*eh‘ mo lUd doing his 

unuost til make capiul out i>f a na.stv, piMni-ist ‘-it}'. He has 

bc'^ii givinif Ins sNuipa ill'll ie h«*lo m \.o .'>.,nki;V, ia lias 

o'Mi I luijs’li he i'. moi'i r.i'd 'o-c’ rluiri ever*, his 

l.l-nJhiMi IS g.iy and Ivagra'it with 1 lvouqin*1f^, and tlio 

repoiti-v-t !!♦ M'l* fail to noti' Ins -lu; 'id j-.nw- “ruddy and 

111 a:.»l Ic; n.wm* is. JCveti 

i:Li! • di...’.cfut'e'.ii;(-a 

wmild bale hi*, a Jhn Mr. I'l- ' ’.i-e -.he.-i ihepeoplo 

he Ir .41 (le.it w nil .u .r 'lu iht bands of 

.1 . - 'Ml p.iti.eJiciilly 

hv . ivinuiLion «U )ii> n .. to the lu.sl, 

« pi .dex be toir 1. 

as fil'-’ u ii"' loin aluuJu'i* i:i \\\ m . w ii g Ijow »i.Lsi!y no 

co'ii.’l a \rn i-C'pi*. And Its’rlc r. .oh r 1.* icofid c.*:- 

})». to..-» iiii.-* ciiii * liii-.U hi.-* mdi'-r’r. ■; ,*,tid h*> enllcci-eiiH 

n.'t ):a^ men* t!«-v .4 ns ilian evi-r .* l.nw i ;• •{ ,.j: him b\ i 4 *nei t 

«k*\ t»t4 e-, i.s jiit.ic r*}t>r{rd i-: tee i: w .* •, .s, a:.d, in e.t, 

t'njoMs uii lh' 4-t' .«! liib.ittN o» ii.’iuri'. l \ \vl icii h-' (*'. ,rcd to tlu* tis-ik 
Ti .s]ii cii 'ho 

cliiij.’ca-iv 4)1 <-m*l\ null in li.ciii.*.. Acs a- i':»* ii.Ju-.nlon wii.cli 
the li crij’Ce e\t‘':ji:j,d to ilium allunis oi\i goiuual uusouuduicsS of 
o; injon and ]noiai)t>. 


rrt'LiNi: ov i.ipkhal l.m kodiimsai. 

f I Caniniian (.‘oncsrpoiidciit of llie Thu s gave the otbor day 
.i- Ri»me j-.j'Jiur cuiiou.s sUilistic'S as lo the sV.de of religious parties 
in Lower t’jni<id.i 4»r t^uebec, which il will be loiiuAinlaircd w 
cliielly I' rt'iicli and Lomsa Catholic. The (juihovd burial cii^u is 
etill )’r« .sji in eii-ry one s lucmory, and woubi alone siilHce to illuaiJivto 
the pri-xiiieiiec ol I he odium Uu^ologu'iun there in a soiiiew hat s iruh-ut 
form. Ilul il isn«<t p'e^isaul to lemi ilu:t ih.'* mi.-cr.ib!o aifair i .4 
FO hir lioiu iieuiu' auN thing exceptional lli.it it i*: na*ivlv oiu* out of 
ijiaiiy pcs '.n_ i idlcation* of a gcnenii andi i. t-ibii-hoj tiud. Tho 
lusfiiiti i'auuiuii ivliich (iuibord buloriycil, ami lijs utcuibi’rFhip 
of w'hicli xvii.s the .--ole eau.seof tin* isdiisai v«t t din.-tian burial to bU 
lemaiiM and tho .s-ibnun eiuving <d' In* gune, is* Raid to iuclmla 
pretty nearly the wliolo Lilxtrul ( *alluineisiii uf French Canada, 
and U w;iH till iu’.oly a i.irge uml iiitliictilial aoeiety to which men 
of iio.rlv mid bii-h po.-ilioii dceiufil it till honour to Udong. lint 
.*‘iiJco the \'«lic!in Council which it.s plmisiblo iwivocutes m 
tbit country tn-o iiuviu* tiinl uf Uft.'-'iiing us h.i.s chaii'ml nothinij^ 
uful intnidjiced I’o i.owdliot'-'-ull this has L-oii completely altered. 
Tluj word hii* U‘ou pasited from loum^ that liilK,*r;!l Catholieisiu 
is to be put down, iiiid tho “ lu. '.ituie. *’ i.- d«*o ue,l 'iccordiiigly. 
its nu*iubcrK4 have sunk to a more fr .el ion of what they were — there 
are s.iiil lo bo now only 1(15 of tlufiii— .nn! «‘iu! of its most ni'omi- 
iienl ivpr»wont*4 iivo who had warinly 4 .q*<‘ii.-t‘d Uio cause of tiui- 
boixls wid44W' in ihe ruO‘»nt suit, found it ijcreasary lo retire from 
uU eonne.viun with if on the eve 01 the Ja*i general olesTjon, ns 
Uie 4»nly luofliinoi .securiii'i tho clerjcal suptmrt which was ejsricatial 
to hi.M rcKiru to J'nrliuiuont. I h.il the urtot Ixidy of Ovlucuted 
Catholicri in Oan.'ula are really hiiur.-il iix sentiment is not dia* 
putid, but Umy diire not avviw their rotil ^eutuucnls. The 
CiilhoJic vf>io is coiuple.ttdy iiudi i tlie coTilrol of the ciei'gy, aiul 
rhey of eouri^o art* umlor Ilie doniiniou of Home. ISo ontirely 
is ibis tho tliat in nil quoations of Uie ,genQral policy of tho 
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iracy i® which the lii^’ordiy caio tu inleresL thpni>:elve3, T)dUinprei'’8 powerful intellect and force of character could 
vote is excluBively lllminxiTituiie. Our madeis mA\ wi’encli hiniself, so to spealr, from all complicity with a system 
t that in 1867 tho new Dominion, compriMin^ rppovaiul which his jiid^ment and conscience alike CundwiumHl. And what 
Oannda (Quebec), Nova Seoti.i, and New Jlrunswick, was was diilicuU to him would ho tenfold more dilVicult to others 
into a Coufedomtion u»ider the luiino of (htnada, cortwin wimso strejv^th, whetlier of eonvicliou or chanicter, cannot 

however, Ix'iujy re^ri ved to tin* fioveial IVovinrial bo su|ipo.sed lo iMpi.d It \h no proof, iheiolbiv, if for a 

Lurt‘H. In Low'd* was b^rore obs<‘i*ved, tiino they are reduced to siloiici*, that iiiberal Catholics have 

eat majority nro Fn-ncli I roman (.<albolieH, while ciiiin^rod tlK^ir opiiiifuis or lost ciuir.ij^e. A de'Spcdic rule under 
it her provinces there a coii^^id'M'ahle and active (Vtliolic which, as was sliowii not lon;t af(o, a casual leMer to 1 he news- 
y. By an Aet of the lm|oii.il Parliament ]Kis^ed in 1774 . p:ipers may expose a pentleman of unimpeachable clmvacter to 
\ politieiiins of all cl!i>— wei ' i to lauirh at Pop«‘rv j prompt eNcomiimnuMitiou at tho hands of his bishop, was simj of 
rmlesH and eflele sup'-iMilioii ci-rlain privih^^-s, the proelvo roin>f to prisiiioe some olfecL on those wdio liavo alw’avB been 
and extent of wliielj ivemtly h,M'u made mailer of tauulit lo r.-^urd ecclesiastical judpfiiienla as sacred and ftolemn 

, were secured iii ]H‘i'peluily to “lli^^ Majoty’s subjects tiiin:rs. 'I'lie an lljori^ies who ha\t* adf)pted lb is drastic ptdicy knew 


Confederacy i® which the lii^’archy care to interest thpm>:elve3, 
the Qnebt^o vote is excluBively LI fra montane. Our readeiB may 
I'ocollcct that in 1867 tho new Dominion, comprising Lppovaiul 
lx)xvi0r Oannda (Quebec), Nova Seolia, and New Brunswick, was 
forihed into a Coufedemtion u»ider the numo of Oanada, certain 
rights, however, beiujy received to tlie Koveial IVovinrial 
l-iegislaturt^H. In Lower r-uiada, as was before ohstu-ved, 
ih® great majority nro Fr.-neli iroiuaii (lalholicH, while 
in the other provinces there a coii^idi*rahIe and active (^atludic 
minority. By an Act of Ihe lm|oii.il Parliament ]Kis'»ed in 1774 
-xvlien poll tieiii Ilf? of all elas-' S wei ' i to lauirh at IVpery 
as a harmless and effete sup'-iMilioii ci-rlain privilege's, thepreelvo 
nature and extent of wliielj li.i^ rcet utly h,M'u mau»* mailer of 
dispute, were secured in ]i»i'peluily to “lli^^ MajiMy’s subjects 
professing till* ivli;>-ii 111 of tli • rimreli -of liouic '* in (,>in'l»i-'e. Jiut 
it is not only in (^iiehei' that lln- I 'lliMHi'>!it me and agi'ie'-iM' 
parly is umkiny’ itself felt. Tlie t'orninuii Sehool Aet, ]ia'''(Ml jour 
years ago ]>y the local rii’L'i'-hilnreiifNew' llrun-vw ieh, iiiakin'j'iissrs,'- 
luent compulsory, and ie.-*lriciiM‘j- li"*i.d.iti\e aul muh r its ]>ro\ i-ilon.s 
to non-Sf‘Clnrian school ?, ha.'' .Jl al-'iig h.''Mi xein-eiuiilly opji<>.-eil 
and donounei d l>y ihe ioan.m Falholie ne.n.Ji itv , v, ho"!* scliooL > 
in common with tlmse of ilw* vi.p iluui and s'»aie ulli.'i* enm- 
muniuus — were therein deprixed of the Smle. ijiMiits they ha I 
previoiKsly eiijuved. \\ <• n. ed rad enter hnx* on the dei.iils of tli»' 
c.on1r(>vei*sy, which i.-i .ntiil i.iging. fnitiu-r than to s»\ tint 
duspi'iale attempt.! were made to oM irid** ilie arinm of lie* Pru- 
vinchil TiegLslui ure by an ap|i-.il tn tiie Domiiiioti Par’i.inie n ; -oiil 
Hiiuv tho latter has very proj»i rl\ aelviiuw ledL-ed us enn; tiiniiiei ,[ 
iucuini'clenco to iiiterfcje, all addre -n jia.i now h 'ii \-‘te<l t» tJi". 
Qiieon, requf'.'^tiug llt‘r «i«‘-ly to n-i her mllueiu'e lor thi* m-uii- 
iication of tlie ohnl.)-\iou.'^ \et. Mi mwliia' the li 

New Brunswicl*, b:n-ked by an <0 ei w helmiier in.ijni ily (»f ih*- 
Lcgibhuuie, deeliiU‘s to ivee.le froni ih** p. -I'ion it li s i;t\e'i ii^i. 
And so matters rL"?r for the present, till il iskmwvii x\li:it iMiir-e will 
bo taken by the Imperial ( loteiimient on the addre-i to the 
Queen. 

We have dwell thus far on the sliite of religious discord in 
Canada, not .-.o much for ii.-* own sike as hee.ius.i u -..{pjdks ;in apt 
illuBtration t'f lln* elianued and ehnnein/ ailiiu*le of wliii h.is now 
Ikicouio llie dominant .section ul’ the Ivoinan ('ailailii* Lliun h 


iiim:rs. I le* an: ijumies w in) lia\e adopied tins drastic ptuicy Knexv 
thfil llii'i could lecl.-on oii at lea.st a tcmponiry smce.'^s, and 
tlie\ h.n e nut hern dis'sjijiointod. It reiiifiins to bo whether 

it will he eqniilly successful in the long run. For the present, no 
d«)uht, Llhcnul Doimiii Catholics inust lifi\e sound hing of the feel- 
ing udilly <leserihtMl by Bishop Diljiaiilonp wdii*n ho says that lie is 
‘•east, lii.i' Danii l, into the iievy furuaco at Babylon*': but still 
IIh'I'i weii* .-oiiie- tlnuigh Dimiel was not one <*f tlieni who not 
only luiiiajed to c niiiie the tiery fnviiace, hut siIsm, as w.is .s-jid of 
a lit T \iclnn uf piuf ecuJ ion, lighleil a eandie at lln* ll.inn* which 
w.‘> 1 a -M.in put util. Boiiie triumph.'-’ juM now over her dis- 
aif. ei<* l .-.u-tjirM hy all up[io.'ito policy to lhat uf her Imperial 
‘Mpn .il..*. Sli'caniml siibilue the mighty, but >he cni^^hes the 
limi t and .su]>mi^-i\e. ^uicli victorirs are apl to la* siileiilal. hiomo 
\ -Mr." I go a very ili’‘ti’.eni.ih«-d Uoniaii Lathithe writer, mi whom 
lire u .11 lu'id t)f au! 'jiirity [•re.'-suil heavily, ob-icrvetl, iis fu’ the mo- 
nieiil he laid di»wii ITh [leri, that ** the .'■ileiit ihinivev.-i of the 
I’liiirth '* wore duiii' ■ a wttrlv ihe iVnit of which wi ild In* li<*renitei* 
i:.:iMi ..'ell. 'file I llraiiii) i( iin* jourMall*-ls ol tla da\ enst-iod hi:n 


illi 'a iv hiltei’e.-d •• idieule, but he may vet li\e i.eib.i|s to see 
t\!a <*ir.nt' 1 1 tJe. If Libel, tl tkuliolics ,:re .-neiii'e-l, tlmir ri\.ils 
tns\ ]»c pretty sure that they are ni*ilher con\ cried nor convinced. 
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generall;^. Fatle'r'eic’iii has alw.i}^ been tin* h-nlM*- ndigimi in T' be tlioujht (*rli.i|s lli.il it would l»'i\t! hi r u w ! 'U* if ]\f|^ 

('auadii; but llio.'v' tiouliles aie ui \ei'v recent ere.'*’ bet*.iuvi* iin -I- mg li.id n*.iteit ile* all.iclw wdiedi ha? l>"i‘n m.nh' eu him m 
lately it was ijiit onl\ po.--ihle. but \erv e.iiiimu:., i, h *. .a Ihuiiaii I’ed etu.ilc ) aper w iili di;jiila d cuiilen]tt . ml of "i^i^g 

(Jiitliolic without Iwdng a^Junnanis!” — a^ the wool is fri''[uently -lU j)iMjiuui:\ -'t ad\eiTiM!,;.- its obH-uie e.\irl.-;ice m .1 police 
iiai‘d by t lermuii w riteVs— uj’, lo adupi the li".-s e(jurl» ous ]>hr,( euli>gN irt. ;,:t ilje, i.,-})! he Pt» di ulu tiril llmallMel. in f,u''.>tuu) w.'is, 

familiar to our ow'ri ell i*'*, a P.ipi'd. With llic evr-entnui of .ulimm- mi di i..ry ..in!. oi \iew,<[irne unxvariMi.i’ible. We have 

ishiiig and then di.'^credjleil '»ciin(d, cjjied\ c »n!iiie(i to tie* .L.vuil-', n > d* to di j ih * ftne-tmii in its lej^M ; jioi'L- ; l>iil it is 

and which the lemling represeiilalivi'H bi.ih of lln Potis.in t ’.i1 'ml!.* ; , h\ ine lu.il t)« erlieli eom|.laiMi«l of wm^. on tin* face uf it, a 

hierarchy ami laity i'-i 1 lie riiiti.*'ls dominions Ireiled witli uue-ni- ■ \;ol. ti n of the j.vnpiie ie- ol ji.iirMalisin, and that it wc elearlv 

coaled contoinpt, llm (.■liureh and tlie Pope \\eje al tin- tinu* ^^ry inteml I to hi»)d up Mr. Irving lo wdiji.t l''reiieh lawyer^ would call 

fur from la'invr crmvi’rtihle terms. 1’liat, for ail |.r.u*ln*d jun- '*‘lia(n Lamlionl mill.' Tlie ai liele, w hi«-h was ill the form of n 
poMe.q, tho one nieaiH tin* otln r is c.ovv a rceogiii/* d » «»:iiinonplaee h Ui r addrej-sod t ,\ l''.»‘hien:il>!e'riM;:nliaii,' h.panhx M**snming 
of every tiro in 1 Mlrainont.iiie I'n un axiom to adopt, ■ ilun the perf rm.: m-i- uf d/rr/«^ ^Mil ihe l.yeiim h ul been a tail me ; 

Lord l\lae.'iul‘ix *,s ll/rniula— w illi v. J i <'very .sehciolb'»v at a | w hieli, it aj)p( . 0 ’.-', it was not, at li .ist ii' the erdiuarv maiiajeji.il 

xx'ell-coiid noted and (nilmdov -en ir\ mu'-l ho ir.niiliar, -'en; e, ."I'eiiig 1 1 le pla\ was pei fornu'd ei^-lity tiniis -a li'ii;.i r nm. 
and wliicli llx* Vaticfiii S; td ha.? eleva-N-d to an avtielo , lltuiiiisnal pi -y and llial it is intemlud toTeprodiioe it .1 sumo 

uf faith. ft )*! ob\ioiH. ihal miiUT -ueh a. irtiriif Lihi*ral ’ fuMin* lime : h ii of ennr.* e it lies no! been so sticee.-'Sful as //r/uAV, 


Oathnlicisiu at once heconu-! an an. uioui-'.n: it must ivsi.-^l or 
cease lo hi*. Th it its ptwveis of ns l.iiu-e ure ex'iMu-ted, or that 
il will not hevealier asseil it.-.<dl' wilii i \u_ uirand •‘lleel nite.i.-ilii il 
by the Ibro*' of j' lu’tioii, wm jue \er i.u- hoiu ri.i\ing. Pmi iluit 
for the moment it. is down Uieiv can be im doiil>l, and as lillh that 
the triimiphant faction is iie\er we.ivy of riying' Ftc u'. //.s o\ -r its 
prostrate foe.s. Almil.ilembevl 1- «leaii. and, so l.ir an tin* P<»y. xvas 
(?tmcerned, narrowly eM'ap«'d * > ing ' I xxiliiont Cliii.sti.m 
rites; Diillinger and I ly.ieiiilhe are l•xe.mlm^lni(^■ll ‘ a deatli-b- 
retractaliun wa.- wrung frtan the unwilling lips of ilher t Jr.itix' 
tho (Jeriimn l'*.pi.scoj'iate, if we may be al!«)we<l an expre'^dve 
colloquialism, uketladdled ph mnnAp ; Newman is reduced hi 
sorrowful sik nee, ninl deMvered u\cr lo the hunli'r mereie.s, < niel 
iu their conteMiptmuLS puliieiiess, of the leading oruaii of ixngliMi 
llltramuntani.sm. Borne ibv the lime h.is bueeeeded in making a 
solitude, and. her .satellile.s call it }w,\ce. 

In baying this w'c may perhaps .seem to ho merely re-echoing tin* 
cuckoo cry of Lltrainontaiie prcacheis and jouifiiilists for the la.st 
livo years, and they will he re.niy to cengratul.ite us on oiir at laM 
■ acknow lodging the great fict whieU tliey have been i-o sedulously 
employed in dinning into om* cars. It was ( ‘ardinal iMan.uiug, if our 
memory servoe u,s rightly, who mid, in one ol his newspaper le.ttei’s 
on the (iltulslone conlro\i*r.sy, lhat In* **onld count theopponont.s of 
tho Vatican dogmas in the Cljurch, Then* w'us iiu Aiighean prelate 
some yearft ago, and one of il)** ahle-'t and most so 1 m‘v- minded of 
them who said ho could ** emint on his fingers*’ tJio clergy 
who ma|ntnined the duct vine of Apostol i(* giuc**ession. K\ en Bi*!hop 
Baring xvould hardlv venture on such an .a. 3 .>prtioii now. Cartlimil 
Manning gauged Ibo number tif aiiii-inrallihilisls by tho few, 
Ijke Lord (jainovB and Mr. l’eti»*, who happened to have 
OtJtAflion to write lettora on the .‘‘uhjeet to the Timp»; hut ihero iiro 
where de non iipparentibao et non cxisleiilibuB eadeui 
non cHt ratio/* and it i» more than prol>abU) that this will 
turn out to ho one of them. The luihits td* a lifetime are not 
oasilv bnlkcn through, and few arc stronger or more 

^cply ingniiried into" a tmiiTa w^liole nature than that of defer- 
> 4 ace to eccle«i.apTioal authority in a devout Bomim (Uitholic. Jt 
unfct have bi*i‘n ovidoui to nil who took the trouble to xvatcJi 
cowywi, hoxv slowly end reluctantly even a man of Dr. 


iilwnxB a nior-' pnpu’ar pi*.et', au.l theic liiis no doubt heen uome 
dib.ipjioiiiliiieui wiili re,,aiil to .Mr lix iiig's coiiccpruiii of the priii- 
r)p.il cliJiiacii-r. 'riu: wiitoi of tin ani<*ie hegiuK by heseechiug the 
liMgedian wlnuu he is »:d<hi'.'-'iii/, “ iu the laiiiif of humanity, to 
wliich, in .-pilii of your tiMiJsci*:u enl .-ihilities, \ou camiot a\oi(l 
heloii;.'in;r/’ ;ind ** jor ll • .'■•.iKe t»f ouler and morality,” to abandon 
tin* ide.i of follow in;*’ u^ Machf/h by ()t/ipUo. And tl^’U heg.i. ^ 
to flor.v up a swe«^piii^r iuiiifiiijeiit figniiist the fnsliioimhlo tmgt'dian 
lor till* ifijuiious iulluence whieli liuis alleged lo have exonn'ed on 
thediaimitic arl. “ For s mm mmi.m past you liaxc been the prime 
mover in a bcrii wliich, carried by you to tin* utmost 

jMiint of realistic glnflffihcs*?, have uiulcriuiiied Uio constitution of 
Mieietx , and laniiiian/ed the niRBSCs with the moat loiithaoiiu* details 
ot criiiio mid Mooil.'^hcd. \N itb tho hireling portion of the jiresa at 
your (x iumand \«)u ha*.e induced the vulgar and unlbiuking to 
con-ider you » nualcj of hii'trionic ability, and jiioncer of an in- 
lellceiu.il .mil cultured scho«d ot dramatic art. Ilaxing thu.s focu.sHcd 
the alte^ition of the mob, you have not hesitated niglitly lo 
debauch it.s iiilellieeiice, to slei..p it in an atmosphere of diuholical 
lu.st and crude carnage, lo cii.-^t firouiid tho liiuli^-it outingus Hie 
glamour of a liiLe Feuliiiu ntalily. You have ideali/ed bhink-vorse 
biilcherv luilil murder and ass.'i.‘‘.-iimtion havocouieto be considered 
the natural eiivironmenU of the noble and the bonne.’’ lu short, the 
^ writer niniiiliims thni “forihe di.«gustiiig bloodlliir.slinessandeallouB 
iiiiiuor.iliiy of tlie present day/ the trafnMlian in question ia “iu 
a gT!*«t meaftiiro nuponsible/’ hu>mg “pandered lo the lowest 
pasMoik-^ of our nature by clothing iu an attractive garb the vilest 
: actions nf xvhich wo aro capable and he winds up by saying 
I that, if the subject of his vF \ '*** , on iu this way, ho 

I will “increa.se the opyjoaufAOi^uurder om>-humljctdfo^ btsdidcs 
I degrading the drauacjgt may perhaps be iguiahied from tliis 
I rlutpsudy that, if the JjAtechnpel murder lM 4 .not hapjioned bofuro 
Ihi* production of tho wriler wq||K bnvo atlded the iii- 

' Btigutioij of that atrScity lo the e.ital^yitof the fashionaWe^ 
tragudi'‘n’« riMinoi. .n/l ‘ aft)t that Mr. Jrxing is^ 

Imre re ^ • 

T’his is obviouflly not fair or rca.jfljfiilo criticiftijf, and tho beat 
defence that eould have been made it would have Wn iJiat it 
WiU) only tt bad joke, and iuteiided to rutlect ridicule on Mr. Ii*viug4 
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ktMtile critics. This must have been its eft&t on tiny int^if^ent 
niind, and thereforo we think tliat an actor of estahlUhea reputation, 
even though a traj;^ian, could have afSarded to laugh at it. It 
will he oheorved that, oa regards the charges tint advanced against 
Mr. Irving, they involve iin even m4)ro serious accusation against 
the author of Macbeth and Othello^ whose words Mr. Irving iiieroly 
^cites, as several generations of aehirs have done befoni him ; and 
it will be tlioiight rather late in tho day to gibbet Shalfspeare as 
a cominter of the public mind. Thijro is a xt;iisonnblo objertioii to 
such plays as Jack Sbejtpard which present crime in an a&pect 
wliich has undoubi<*dly a fascination for weak intellects, e.specially 
when accompanied by vicious pro{)en.sities ; but wo should have 
thought that there was nobody out of Hodlam who could possibly 
fancy that Macbeth or Othello had a tendency Jo cncouragn murder. 
Tho distinct moral of eaeli play is to show at once the folly and 
agony of yielding to a mur<leroii.s impulse. Any opo who secs 
Othello fools impressed with a deep sense of I ho danger 
to which even^ a naturally generous and loving nature is o.vposed 
from the insidious influence of an imaginative jcmlousy ; and Afac-- 
beih demoDstratvs not only tho paralysing remorse, but tho futility, 
of murder for purposes of ambition. Wo do not kllo^Y whnt may 
be Mr. Irving’s conception of Olhelhj, but wo should imagine from 
his rendering both of Hamlet and Ma(;beth, that he would pro- 
bably lean to a more tender and relined interpreUtion than has 
been usual in the traditions of the shxge, and possibly ns a protest 
ngainsi some of the brutalities of the Italian school. Indeed, tho 
main charge against Mr. Irving's Macbeth in the (‘riticisiu of the 
day has bean lliat ho has failed to do justice to the rude manliness 
of tho character, and has mudo him too de.spicablo a sneak. Argu- 
ment on this point is, ho\ve\er, a mere waste of time, ami when a 
writer nccus« an actor of dohaucliing public morality by bringing 
before tho public tlio worlts of the gr»'ati*st and nuble.st of all 
poets, every one must know what to take liim ft»r. Tlie imitley 
IS conspiciioiLs, and it iH<jasy to leeognizo the poor folly which thinks 
to be funny by being spiteful and extr.aviigant. 

With Mr. Irving’s Shakspearian personations the writer in 
Fan ignorantly couples some modern pieces in which this actor has 
also made himself known. “ As a burgomaster,” he says, a school- 
master, a king, a brother, a iniiici!, and a chioftain, all of mitrdcroii.s 
proclivities, you have deluged the iiiodeni stage with the sanguine 
lliiid” — this is, we suppost*, wl\:it is calh'd “ Iw-e-lud 1” at triiiKs- 
pontine theatres — “ and stivvvu it with corpses.” The modem 
characters in which Mr. lr\ing has appearca are certainly not to 
our own taste, for we think them sickly and unpleasant. Jlis 
(Iharles I., howevtT, rather suggestodhow .’«wectly and prettily one 
may walk to the nxe thjui slmxNed a ta.sU^ for mui'der; and, though 
the heroes of I'hc. Itelh and Einj* ne Aram are both really TiiuiHlcrers, 
the representation of their Ago]iie.s is calculated rather to deh^r than 
to encountgo any iiiiitati«>Ji ot their e.xample. There is. however, 
we allow, Honiothing morbid and unwholesome in both of these 
plays. In Shakspeuro nothing liorrible is introduced for its owm 
sake, and such horrors us tliero are hi.'^e their bruiuli/ing influence 
in the large humanity which surr<junds them. In Tho lltlh and 
Eugene Aram we have merely a dismal study in tho morbid anatomy 
of crimo, wdtbout any subtlety of cbai'acter or anything to elevate 
and exhilarate tho mind. A critic who puts the iiibtrprelatLon of 
Shakspeare on a level with tho re.prosonLut ion of such parts as the 
burgomaster wlio has imndcrtHl a Jev7 for the sake of his pelf, and the 
equally sordid crime of ICugenc Arum, at once attests his own utter 
imbecility. 1 1 has bceu with a deep and naturalsatisfoctiouthat sincere 
bolievers in the value of tin* siagt' as an important jigtuit in forming, 
if not exactly public opinion, yet public taste and moral wintiment, 
observed an actor so intellectual and accomplished as Mr. Irving 
ahandoniig those errors of his earlier career by which he gained at- 
tention, and using his hold upfin the multitude for tho puipo.HO of 
making it acquaint(‘d w'ith tho liighest ercatiuna of dramatic art. 
It is possible that in choosing (.)! hello as his next experiment ISIr. 
Irving may have mode a mi.sUike, but it would be both migenerous 
and unjust to assume this beforo w'o see what he has to ofl’or us. At 
the same lime, tho range of Sholvspearu is so wdde and varii'd that 
it is impossible not to regret that a conqiotent artist should restrict 
himself to a oamparativoly narrow range of parts. It is not every 
tragedian who, liae (larrick, is as much at home in comedy os in 
tragedy. But experience hns shown that the best actors hnvo been 
those who avoided the temptation of an overpowering mannerism 
the choice of a iudicious and refreshing variety of subjects, 
llierewas undoubtedly too much of b<iigone Aram in Mr. Irvings 
Macbeth; and, without attompting actu^ comedy, ho might find 
more than one Shakapearian character — Itichard HI. for one — in 
which t^at capacity for keen and graphic delineation of character 
which he showed a few years ago in a small part in the T\eo Beseft 
might be worthily displayed. Tho wmsitive nature of an artist 
stands esMcially in no^ of tho healtliy relaxation of occasional 
ehan^ of work. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
debilitating than these one hundred and two hundred repetitions 
of the same part, and ilf may bo doubted whether even tho most 
robust and clitic of the actors of the past could have kept 
up with it. 


jlESKNTATIVE BREWERS. 

rpHE^itor of a puMioation called 7'/ie Licensed Victaalln^s' Ysar^ 
X J 9 ooh t^ks tbavlhe Trade ” for w'hich ho writes cannot frU 
to be interested in a dbries of portraits and biographies of men 


whoso names are, se he truly Bays, fkmlliar in hii subscribers* 
mouths as housi^hold words. It may be interestinff even bci'^oud' 
tho “ Trade ” to hear what its organ has to say of the i^miters 
and careers of the lUfprosentutivo Brewers of England,*’ of 
the uiHlhods by which they or their fathers attaincid success, 
ami of thn ^sition tJicy now hold aud tUo duties it 
involves. It may bo e.vpec’ted that, in writing the lives 
of lioroea a£ any class, a mythical eloinout will Ix^ introtluced 
aud groat results nttributed to dispropurtiouatcly small causes. A 
decoBsed judge likcMl to tell an audience of bairisterB that ho nscrlbed 
his own professional succc^ss to tho habit of staying laic at chambi.'rs ; 
but his hearers were aware that, besides his ow'ii ability, audacity, 
and poi'beverancf, ho was holncd by a discreet marriage. In the 
nanifi w'ay, when we aro tola tliat one of the firm of Truman, 
IJanburv, aud Co. was never two miimtes late fur business iu his 
life, wo feel that punrtuglity, although a valuriblo (mality in 
business, goes but a littlo way towards brewing gtn^d w«t. It 
mast be rememberiHl, loo, tliat tho subjects of these noticea are 
not only gn^at brewers ; they are le.aders of a class which coiiceiv»>» 
itself to have been threatened with Parliamentary confiscation ; 
and in leaders those who follow expwt to find higher qualities 
than industry and regularity in business. Accoi’dingly, this editor, 
in pn^aeniing to his rt«iders tho portrait of Mr. Hubert Tennant, 
M.r, fur l^ofds, mentions that both sides he is descended 
from the famous Salesmen who, in so many crises of English 
history, have come to the front.” With tin eloquence which wo 
regret ti5 spoil abridgment, ho tells how’ these Dalesmen with- 
stood tho \orman conquerors until they made penco as equals, 
built wau'ld-renowned a obeys and priories, gave llie great I^arl of 
Warwick lii.9 c.huici‘.-t troops, and also gave Edward of Y'ork tho 
troops with which he dofeah’d his too powerful subject. Thcnco 
came the men who followcil Fairfax, ** himself an Oiley man,” tho 
incij who died with I)ei*wfntwati>r and Nithisdalc, **the stalwart 
hoif*emen of tho Household Brigade,” and, finally, Mr. Hubert 
Tennant, who “ proved tho strength of courage of a pood cause’’ 
by getting relumed fur Leed-s at the election of 1874. We remark, 
but nut as iiu obji^c'tiuu to this history, ibai the Dule.’^mon seem to 
hava thought any c4Uisc, good or liad, better than none. It were 
pity indeed that their fighting qualities should not shine in us^s, 
and therelure W'e are not surprised to find that they followed with 
equal valour and fidelity W arwick and York. Fairfax and Der- 
wentwater. That stalwart horseman Captain l).i!g‘dl}’, surveying 
with impartial eye tho contending parties of his native land, can- 
not precisely say w’hich is the best cause ; but he can 
say that he has fought knee-deep in blood for a cause 
that WAS many «legrees worse than tho worst of them all. 
The Dalesmen no doubt made evccllont suldici's for any loader, and 
this waiter seems to forget that mercenaries or even clansmen aro 
ratluT a low typo of heroes. But he w'rites under the grmuino local 
enthusiasm which makt's his district and its people, tho finest in 
England. Hu thinks that there is nothing more beautiful than 
the course of the Wbarlcto its junction with the Ouse, although 
probably this, like other rivers of tho West Hiding, is now black 
and poisonous from tho refiiHU of cloth works on its banks. It 
might bti intens^ting to know the sourco of the water used by tha 
Brunswick Brt.'wcry C’onipany of Leeds in which Mr. Teiiinuit is a 
pirtncT. 

We are told in thf‘ notice of Mr. Bu.ss that “the peculiar virtue 
of Burton w'ater” tor brewing purposes was discovered in early 
times, but whelber Burton lieer is now brewed from Trent water 
wu are not told. The linn of which ]\Ir. B;is» is the chief invented 
pale or bitter beer, and substitutod this article for llm .strong 
orown alo which first made Burton famous. Tliu original brewers 
of “ India Pale Ale” were Londoners, and it was in allciimting to 
rival them in tho pn>duction of an ariiclo that would D«ir tho 
voyiigu to the and suit the climate that Mr. Buss maucaged 
to hit tho taste of his countTy^nen alike in India and at home. A 
shipwreck introduced his beer in Liveqiuol, and the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 made it genorally known as draught beer in London. 
AfllicUid humanity may confess that it finds in pale rde some com- 
iiensiUion for the nuisance of perpotually rocumng international 
Exhibitions. “ The great London brewers, ’’says this writer, “ openly 
laughed to scorn the efl'orta of the Midlandmen to poach on their 
inanors.’’ But pahi ale rapidly overmn tho territory of porter, 
and now these rivals meet iH^ually and jieacefully under the popular 
form of “ half-and-half.” As we understand, tho business of Bass 
and Co. is now the largest in the kingdom, and its rapid and mar- 
veUous growth contains, wu aro told, a valuable lesson for all who 
aro w'illing to learn it. “ It has been produced neither by puffing 
nor luck, but by steadv bard work, con.stant detoiminatioh to pro- 
duce tlio very best article that capital and science combined could 
WTing from malt aud hops, and unswerving, undevinting integrity.” 
The writer iillowa that it is possihlo, although not prolxible, that 
without this last qualification the hoaso of Bass and Co. might 
have heaped up colossal fortunes, hut he is sure that they w^ould not 
stand as nigh us they do in tho ostiuialioii of their fcUoW-mon. It is a 
comfort to hear the organ of a poworiul trade grinding such excel- 
lent morality as this. But although princinles aromnC things, 
they roust in general he combined with capital, and helped by tiuio, 
to make colossal fortunes. Mr. Bosses grandfather began to brow 
boor At Burton in 1777, and the business has been growing ever 
sim^o. Several of tho London firms are older than this, and the 
lesson to be loaruod from their history Is that the steady punaik||f 
one object for several generations will make tho fortune of afaiwV. 
Tho business of Barclay, Perkins, and Co. was carried on early in 
tho eigbtoeoth century iy Mr. Halsey, who made a fortune out of it, 
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and sold it to Mr. Thrala, whose son s ererutora aold it to Mr. David 
llarclay oi* the baidiiDg firm, who put his nepJic^w, Itohert liiircluv,- 
and Thraie 8 old iiiunagor Perkin**, into the hivwer}'. Thw was m 
1781, and Iwoho years afterwards this busiiicaa wns Iho third 
larjxoat in London, while that «)f Trunmii, llanhirry, and Co., wbirli 
iiiLH now e^cisled lor a conliirv and a liiilf, was tourll). For innro 
than twenty years tliose two linns Iiave]»*'en indisputably lud'ortMill 
other Loiidun brewovies. AVe aro told that Mr. Iloljevt liavclay, 
the first brower of tlio name, made np his mind lliat ho muht throw 
in his lot with Iho London Ih'tail Trade. Ilo dictcounijyod privalt' 
enstomors, and toid ihrni lln-y could oulyublMiii his porter thronjrh 
a limwfd viclualior. lie was a man** of broiul views and wide 
intelliiroiKV,” ami no dt)uht sliowod it in tliis instance. Vet it 
would hav»' lu *ni miher hard vm private fuir.il icd in London if all 
brewers hatl held e<pially ** broad" '\iews. TJie bou>e of 'rruinan 
nnd Co. munber.s aiuon-^^ its former pijrti'.ers Sir T. F. Uuxlon, 
wlio had so much to do with tla* «b«ili!ioii (»!’ the bin ve-t rude. 
As luijLiht bj expected fium hi * connexion^, the firm to which he 
holonp-ed w:is broiiiidit si ron"l y n rider Sal)b.iturlan iidluence; and 
3 Ir. liobert Hanbury e.\ pressed his reirn X. that, do what they would 
— and Ihey had done a jrood deal — llioir beor would work on Sun- 
diivs. 

’Xho porir.ilt ami Ti*)tice of !Mr. Drew, of the Shadwtdl D'llcevy, 
limy mninri si-iilli rs of iho propovtion belweeu Fsilstafra saeJc and 
bread. Mr. Drew hns laiyely extemhal tho business of linn 
by ftdoptin;^ the ‘‘ l>roed views of Mr. Ihrclay. lie make s c.iiuM 
and biiicuii.-'. for licer.f'ed victmillers alone, and he supjdies not 
only edibles, but nl.'-o jrlii. s dishes and co\ers and oniMineiital 
lablels, by w'hioh it is snppo'-t d th il cakes and bbeuits are 
made more ottixaetiNe. U wouhl onl\ be a fnrfher ext(Mid'>n 
uf the seme jnim*i])le if this linn Mj})jj!ifd ribboits ami other 
ornaiJieiit.d arlieh's ft> the y.juii'r Is'-'i-s ho me the real nt- 
trficlitnis iif re.'iv-liriieni hir'^. It la e■^^i;y -riM|.i»-:ri| ili.-it u 
bakery wdilch supplies Iho Crv-ts I I'.ilac'-' ami Ab " .-vs. Spiers and 
J'omi does a J.ir^o business. And tlie he 'd uf this firm, like tho 
nroat hroxvers, h.v* 11 htiUse wh.av lie Ihve’r., pvirdi-im, and .lets the 
country jrimlleinun, and he alv) pi'1n»i»l/.i' . ml, and snp{Mrt>, a.-i v.'ell 
ho may, the “ ’iVsde " ehuvitui<-. Wear told liy the edilor, ami 
lie (juj.rht to know, tint a (j inilt'r (d* a eentnry ami m.* <me woulii 
have driMi'ied of a bLeuit liaker bavin!.” o inueh irnmnsee x\ ith 
the* “ Trade.*' Still, ,,hec arcniMtely t.'ihiii'.r etiick on th< exten.dvo 
woinises, ^Ne jiiiih* ask', what is this mn so iiroj, W*» can 

»tdLcr iind('V.'=1aiid ilie pow'ov of tlie ^mbhe, alter ■; . I’ in;;: tie -.o 

tkatches of tlieir ie'uler.s. 'The editor xvoul I t,> h )'‘•;^'on,dly 
Consmathe, hnl he propoily tn‘a!s ji'.l political rpu*;.L’oMs as 
sePtvnd'xry tolbe interests <d‘ the “ Tr:i<le.*’ Nui that lie ad\o(‘ate^ 
the.<;o intere-dM e.vlrjua^atitly or lndi-r»w^crd to public he-iith ard 
moral?. Wo o]»'vrM* tliat ho. twieo comineeLL the .^ubj»*eJ.'. of his 
hkctchca for advoentin;/ a iiniforni i-arly time of elo.--in;4: pnhlic- 
houties. And allhou;rh he is .somt'.tiine * hitler with Iho iWniii- 
siviteB, as he calls Sir A\ ilfrid Lawstin's f(>llow'ei*s, his i revailin.!^ 
tone is that ofjfentle pity for fanntios svl;o ere blind to tlie virtue.s 
of bcw. Jfo tolls us iliiit tho mojik.s were llu» he.it brewens in the 
inidillo ajres, and their benoliceiit work lias beim continued by 
fjri'cat ostablihlnm nts w li'ise chiefs fa* dt'ijphts to hoiuun. Al- 
lierr j.i v.o bixwved in S{. .\u"iidlin**s Mona ’.l.^yy 

at (.'auterb'D-y, yet a Mt»' fur tiie “ Onirimd " Ih-ewi-iy has! 
been found in tin* iinnieillat,* neltdibnurlji-od. Wlndlu-r the I 
xvaler from St. Aa,:rusliiie*s Well is dill U'-ed in luewin^” w(* 
do not know, and perhaps bad l»eltrv not iicpiire, ns we nn;”lit tlm^ 
brin^ ourselv(‘-s in Tar-e uf tlie all-per\?'iMn«/ dillleiilly id' 

Jajt it BulUce that < 'antcvbury tidjouis some of tin* bcM. bsirltw land 
in hhi^rhind, and is n<-av Uu* tinci'l hop irnmnds. Tlie«e repre.sen- 
tative brewers*’ ma> Ik? fiiirL called a coinnievcial aristocr.iey, and 
tho nrfraniznthm of xvhich they im? tin* head, and llm lic'^nsed 
victuallers are, the IkhIv, works harmoniMimly for the common ;r«Mul. 
The}' aro all wealtliy, ami the younper ineinlM>Ts, at any rat«*, have 
been at school and «!ollcjro, and are well qualitiod t<» be activi* and 
.euccoBsfiil in bu.-iness iu middle life, and to be iiioilels of coimlry 
geutleincn ami imaprisiiniteB in riper years. Tho li(?t*ns«d victual I<?vs 
are conlent, ami even proud, to contemplate tJic trreatnc.s.s lluwhelp 
I0 make. (.Miuiruien can be found for the aiimuil ftvtivnls of thmr 
charities able to jii!jc8Cunv.tntioiial 9peecbe.s without fmilt-«ofLO*aiii- 
innr or pronunciation, und- ** munificent dunatioiw ” inv fort hcoininfr, 
as well they nuiy b**, from the chairman imd his friends wdieii the 
plate f^es round ftflm* dinner. These* xs’f;dlliy brewn*rs c;innol 
escape the intluencc of the id**as wdiich prevail in ciiltiv.ited ?*')ciel\ , 
and their advocacy of the interests of the. •■'rrade ” is neres^'irily 
niitijmted, if not by moral or economic considcrn1ion.«, at le.isi b\ 
sensibility to ridicule. Tliis avistricrncy, if ]irLideiifly giihicd, may 
long witiistaiid the assaults of organized fiiiiaticisnj. 


TOK TIIEATUKS. 

A n advertiBcment which has appeared thi.s week is clinracfcriHtic 
of mod€*Tn immageiuent. ft is aunounced that Mr. Irving 
will perform llamlet for a few nights “prior to his nnpearanco as 
Othello and to the prodneiion of Tennyson’s (^mcc#i Man/, in both 
of which plays Mr. Irving and Mias liateiiijni will iippeur.'* It is 
coniplocently'^a.ssumed that., if the public knows that, these two 
perfOTjners will appear in any play, that will sufHce ; but wo venture 
to think that, at least as rt^ards Othello, something more might 
expoetmd. If the public wish to see a foj*eign actor in thi.s play 
who OOmCB to Fngland for a short time, they may put up with a 


more “^scratch ^ commmy to play with him. But when nn RngHah 
niiuiagCT proposes at leisure to produce Othrlhj he ought to do his 
Ijest to till all pai*ts in it eilicientily, oven at the risk of allowing it 
to bo perceiwd that other eel ora nro comparable to Mr. Irvmg. 
AVo shall laiow when the play is produced, if not before, 
who undertakes Isgo. AVhero ia the respectable mediocrity 
who will avoid pinring failure while disclaiming all pro- 
lonco to divide honours with Mr. Irving f We do not 
fis^uiuo that tho ropiv.sontjitivo of lago has boon chostjii on this 
priucipJi*; but wo mny infer from experience that, if the manage- 
mciil imd uTiylhirig particulflr in store, it would have found its way 
into the advcili^enientd. Tho b»',st actom of the l)c.st time were 
content to play in turn Dllu.'Jlo ami Ligo, and thus they at once 
improved themselvea^ nnd interested the public. However, it is 
soiMcihiiig gained when oiio play docs not btaiid in the bills nt this 
Inm. t* for tin entiro season, htuI the appenmnee of Mr. Indng ns 
Othello, however nccomiuinicil, xvill excite and ]>rohab!y repay 
ciiriosity. 

MiinagoiN, obar*Tving the diversity of opinions among ci’ilics, 
may oomfnrt tbeiUHclvcs by inferriiipr that they nquesenl llicpiibUc. 
Where tiKti'.s are .so \ariiMi.4 it iiniat bo diilicult not to plt*a.so soine- 
bo ly ; and when an m‘U>r has attained a certain position, n nieaniny 
will be found fur <wci*\ thing ho docs. The iiinnagi^r of the (iaioiv 
Tlieativ, sliglitly anticipating Doxing Day, produced a picco x^bicli 
we slioidd havi* tle.^cnhcd as a hcii. -*01311 bio drollery. There :irc 
two act-i of drama fairly wrilU-n and xvell acted, mid tln^r. 
11 lliinl act, in which Mr. Toiilc cmninils all llic jihsiirdiiJe.? 
he ])o«siblv ran within llu* lime. The analogy to a [»an-’ 
loiiii'ue beginning witli vcrbnl joles and «‘nding with clown 
r { “'.ding eggs to load « blundi‘vbii'''< is clo^e, and wc should liaM- 
Liu appropi i.-ite. Ibil. it. a[»[»e'irs ihat when Mr. Toole as 
w.-iiti 1* j*|»i!ks vdad u\ erji w hili* wai-lcoat, he nieaiip a** mneh 

a-* f.unl J]Mr!fi/r!i uic.uit when lie ^■)llMdv Ids lic.id. Wo d<» nut 
kmwx wh* iher .i]']'reci.itive critici^un b.i-^ ber-n written on the 
]ii(C'‘ called uf Siui, and we can only say that it dc'('rvi''i ! > 

be ilui.s liv.'t' d fpiite a-- vvellics the lliird act of '}'nffl*'s. Tin* liv'.!. 
two aci.^ mi... hi. be M en with pit*.,, iii-e al any time, and a.- re;L iJ-(lt 
tile third act it in.u b.s veiiiarkt d, th-.d ( 'Iiii Imas comes but uiu-- 
a sear, .and both Mr. Dyron and Mr. ’J oel.* coiihl do bell' i* if thes 
llujiiglit it nece!-.^{\r\ . At the (llube 'i'lit 'Ure. as wo l.itely ob- 
Si*r\ cd, llc'v ha\i.* pentoniime all the je.o* roiiud, an<l ili.*/i-ns} 
to belicMi tluiL the “t’hviotiuas edhlon*’ ul Jtiii<lHiird i.s worthy of 
its iian;c, 

’I l eie is nn uj'cning in li:‘e fur a nn>dt vii Dic'r Whlitingrnu who.M* 
e::! could de**truy lhi> “rats’* which i’ll'est mip .Mhi)!*-, bnt soulhlul 
a 1 libit ion i.- muv greatly huiil.ued by the pr.-qieci of h-'ing 

fiirii'c Lnol Ma^ur, lln* Fji"i(‘!m.aij Paul of a. J’uv-hnnt,“ 1 liavi, 
lHen,’’aluluIletl‘l•Ulofol^n‘o^^uoJd s ruiiably s.iti??fv any urdiniirydi r-ii*.' 
for (li.-iijieiiuii or iiulus'icty. ^V e du nut know svliether ihi.s i.j 
one e.t the Jiiir.?erv stories whii-h ij*e to have a moral 

purpu’e, ur wlietlicr llio cmbare.uiou b\ Dieks masler uf liU 
entiro *:l.H'k-in-tra*Je in fraud of cunlitur-^ is an ortliodox tradition 
or an einlu'lll.-slnnent bs” .Mr. Llaiicluinl. ft ai any rale cerlnin 
that 1 he, cat in iJu* paiiloniiine uf / 1 7 //// on// an will ib) nmcli to 
le.jke Ihe fuj’lnne of Drury lame ’I’ln atre. U may be reanrivked 
that, in tlic ages before .Sir dobu Jnil>l>ui k, L'liv dorks \s!io desired 
to make merry on fi Jioliday had to do .*^0 bul'ort. l)nsinL"-s hours in 
the vioniing-. Jt is lung since c iic y-poU* was ^*^^‘et^•d inCtunbil! *, 
b'lt \\o bidieve tluit .a niuiith a^ju a .skating-rink i*xi.-*led jij (Jlieiip- 
si.le, and t here f'>re it would uoL b-.* true tv> .-ay that .all fun has 
been bani.-iied from tin* C'iiy. J>iekd Jiic.ster ships Jiinisi'lf, huf 
guofL, his ihiiigliter, hi^ appvcntiee, and his couk, lor Zan/.ibHr, and 
1li.‘V aio mTonip.inif'd by the inc\itah)e cat, who iiinke-s tlio 
fortune of the whole party by killing the rat. s which fiifost tin*, 
.'^nita.’r.s table. The Hultaii returns with the party to Ihiglniid, 
and it 'm rather an imidequate is..Hie of lii.s xisit to make him marry 
till- cook. \Vc. hate been lately visited by a tSidtan of Zanzib.ar, 
who mado, with tJio help of an iuter]»vc*U*V, spi'cches which dis- 
plavcd surpri.si ng familiarity xvitli Kugli.sli habiU and modes of 
tJiouglit. Mr. Brittain M'right, who is a very competent autocrat 
of bnrh*.Mrjne. has littlo to do, and indeed tlie jliece dopenda wlmlly 
oil 1)11* \olve.» family for its success. The cat is specially mun- 
t.iriou.s, but tho other piufs all'onl no particular ojicniiig fur talent, 
and the pcrforiiiers only do whut lliey havo done lx*fTre. It imvv 
be .^uid, on tho whok*, that llii.i is not a strong pantoiiiimo. It is 
pleiisanily written, like all Mr. Bltincluivd’s conipositious, aud h(? 
doujf not piin with the fiudiicity of other w'ritors. But there i$ no 
cxulM*i*ant drcdh*ry in Whittington's iwlvcnLuvee, and the harhi- 
quiiiitde is dull. 

I’lm “ good old hmglish farce,” na the playbill i*ttlJa it, of A 
Bolfmfl fw an biyina the eveniug at CoventUardeii, aid, aa 
it is tolerably played, it is at least as amusing as the panlouim 
which follows it. The date of this fajco, if anv one is curioii» 
about it, may bo inferred from its mentioning Buckle, who wtru 
the St. ^ger in 1800, ns a well-known jocknv. Its receptioc by 
tho audioncH, or so much thereof m has annved, might pwham 5ri- 
duco iiiunngerH to revive the old practic«ji>. of combicing a drama of 
some merit xvilJi n pantomime in the same evening. The modem 
panioiiiiraes are luo palpably spun out to the length which vicious 
custom requires; and although wo do not com'nlitijj of tlio 
clown aud the policeman for doing exactly ^ tae same as 
iliev have flone for years, yet poverty of invention might counsel 
brevity. Wo miwt allow that at this liouw the ii{irl«ii]Ajinado in 
shorter than at Drury Lane; but if tho luaxiager ex^lned ila 
brevity by fuiying that “he did not wieJi to lie tedious, we might bo 
tomplcil to retort, “ But you were tedious.” Ho has, however. 
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bolm fidrlv suecinisful in tho earlier and more important part of hk 
•work. Tito familiar story of VindireUa \» iiiade to carry a j?ond 
deal of hokterous fun. Tho toilets of the two elder sktur&heroro 
tho ball are ptnrTormed with all the eoleinnities proper to the imcn- 
eion, iucludiiijj^ the knockinj^ of an attendHUt through a looking- 
glass, and the procession of guosts to and from the bull k clererly 
oontrivod. The dances at tho ball have uion> variety than is usual 
in the ballets which now help to make out a puntuniime, and 
the last of the series, by girls dressed ns saiioi's, rtwieives a well- 
deserved ern'ori'. Tho life, light, uiid gaiety of tho scone would 
have tempted any girl to linger ns Oinderella did, and aliimsi the 
only uureulily lies in the supposition that anybody could k3 ex- 
pected to quit a bull at twelve o’clock. Juke the fairo which pre- 
coded it, the story of Cinderella bears iotornsl evidence <tf its 
antiquity. There k nolhing in ibis pantoiuime so good hs the cat 
at Drury Lane, but if it woie not f«n* the talent of the c«im- 

oy at that hou.se, we do not think Llu^rc. would be jnuch to choose 
tween the two pantomiincs. 

'riuit “ fa\ourito comedy,” as it is well called, A Lcmou in Lor?, 
is now perfoniiod nightly at the Stnuid 'J’heaUe, with d»strveil 
applaust^ and furui.'shes aii u;.^nsnible rclu.xation after the biburiouH 
round of paiitomime.4. The burlesques at this huui^e have of late 
been rather heavy, and it k, therclhre, pleitsaiil to aekiiowleugc the 
genuine fun of Antarrtu^ of Mhidi tho sceiio is as v^idi? as po^-^iblc 
from that suggested by (he title. Captain Ullraniarino has gone 
on an exjiedition to the bouth IVilc, where ho has been trozen up 
or otherwise detained for so long that his daughter has grttwn up 
and become a soriou.s emhnrmssment to Inn* guardian, Valdot. a 
Parisian tailor. TTn is about to bo married, and fears Unit it will k) 
impossible to explain sat iC'fuctorily to his bihlo his relation ton girl 
who k almost as old as she is. A frioJid whom ho consults nsHine.fi 
him that his bride will never believe in tlic Moulli Pole, and he i» 
reduced to the desperate expedient of himself personating t]:c 
absent father. This is all very well Avheu be first diiwn to 
the school where tho girl is, but when liis bride and her father, 
who has been u detective, arrive there the plot (liickcns t*(»usidi.r- 
ably. lie tries to got rid of hk father-in-law by thrusting him 
into a dark closot. A struggle ensues, and hk coat-shssve is torn 
olf. Tie supplio.^ it.s place with a bout frto\e-pipo, niid tlnfls 
himself uniiulo to give his arm to hk wife. LltimaUdy 
ft telegram arrives from the real (Japtaiii Citrainarine, and 
his daughter, culled Plu, in compliment Ia) the p(>lur 
ioo, is to be married to a k)\fr who has courted 

her under the disguise of a proks>or lecturing on tho 

geography of Africa to Uit* class lu which bho k at school. 
»She lioH another suitor, a farmer, who conic.s up to Pari.s to inquire 
whether marriage is against the covenanla of his lease. TIv' 
songs and dances in all these burh sques and pantomiinej-i have a 
strong family lesemhlanee, and only the Yokes family at Drury 
Lane display eminent talent iu grotesque dancing. ♦Some 
dancers of both sexes take a good de.a.1 of trouble to be awkward, 
being appuronlly under the impfissiuii tliat they are tluw showing 
cleverness. Among house.'! wliich IiH\e nut otVered any special 
novelty ut Christmas, v>e whoiild meiition the Oliuring (.h*o.HH 
The *.atro, whore JMr. Tom Tiivlor'.s e(mied>, An Uacf/utd 
has been creditably performed. ^Ir. Sotliorii has resume.d hi.s old 
part of David (larriok ut the llaynmrket. At several liou.se.-i no 
change at all has been lately made, and the pla\s whi<’h seeiu to 
bemost permanently atlrartiMi are all of a liL-li ela.ss. Dut people 
who like to be aimist.il without the trouble of Ikleniug or thiiik- 
ing have ample opporUiuity. 


IIEYIEAVS. 

IXOVU'S .UiK OK KKIUCl.Krt* 

I N cno sense it k unfortnnato that Thucydides chose to write 
tho history of the yeais of war rather than that of the 
fifty yea 3 *s of peace tliat preceded them, ft w;us in hk powiT 
to lift VO given to the world as ii j)ob.-*eiisiou for o\ur,” not tlio 
melancholy pictuivi of tho di.^riqdiuii of a society stored with oil 
the riclio.st endowments of life, but the happier picture of its 
construction and development, lie chose, however, as was per- 
haps inevitable, the story which was most present to hi.^ mind 
when ho wrote, ihi! storey of passiou iiud el niggle, and bo dis- 
miBsed tho irfvrifKovra cr?/ ni u few chapters. The result is that tho 
world k litendly left without any diroctraccount of what is most 
valiuiblo and most characterkti(*.ally Oi^elv in Greek history. 
llerodotuSi it is true, even outside the nnun line of |ii.b onic imrra* 
ijLVh, I'eproBouta for us ono of the groat achicvemeiits of Hellas, its 
^tfusivenesB ; his own travels and the travelfl of his pen :^>m 
lilgypi to Scythia, from luvdia to Thurii, are n rofloctinii of that 
one ffireat work which Hellas did, the spread of its own culture 
round the shores of the Meditorronoan and the £u3:ilbc. But 
lleTodotus tells us litik, and Thucydides tells us less, of theculturo 
itself. Botli havo their eye upon the Greek -soldier rather than on 
tho sculptor, upon the baiUe-lield rather than upon the market- 
place. So that while tho i'Uitanin hkiosians have seized accurately 
enough upon tho central fact of their own hktory, the lino of c«n- 
stitutioniu derelopmsut, the Grei'k liistorious never saw that the 
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central facts iu Greek hktory were neither military nor pohiical^ 
but artistic itud speculative, lu this souse the reiil lossous tiiat wa 
hxiru from Thucydides arc more from wl 4 at Jic puts into the his- 
tory than from tho histeiy itself; mure from the spooehes than 
from the navmtive, more iroin hk goucraiizi^ remarks upon tho 
Gorcyrean revolutions tlmn from the account of the eea-lighis 
bctwofiii Corc^ra and Goriuth. (.)f coia^ 'I’liucydidh'S is valuablo 
from nil jK>izitfl of viuw — valuable ns a model of condensed nana- 
tivo, as an authority for the politietil history of thf. ihuo n 4 *iw!y fi*ea 
i'rom bins, as tho first hir-torntii whose method has bi^Mt irci<.MUilie| 
however limited hk aim. But lor those who rwiUy widi lo ii?-‘ 
ron.sti*uct fur tlieiufttdves a phduro of Jlellufi os a wholo, Tliucy- 
dides is wngukrly uuEKitiBraelory, niid the very extent of his sxctuVi 
porfornnince makes n inudern reader look upon its limiUiitaia with 
a fe-uling ulmust of ru.scntmoiit. 

.Mudcrii writers huvo follow'ixl Timeydidcs too exiu.tly, and it 
wa.s rpxito time ihnt some ono should eoiue iorwiird in ]:.iigknd to 
write the hi.slory of the Fifty Yeoi^ in a cumpreheiittivt! w'ay. 
(iriUes treiitiiiont of them cannot be called satkhxclory j Jkj gives 
(hr bpace to them Uuin to tho det&ik of llui war, and of the 
two hundred jiUges which they flo occupy, only ihireo aw given to 
ttit. rhidias k tho only art kt on whom he dwells at all; l*oly- 
giiotus, the pniuler of the Su^a, k di&iuifr*t'd in a line, and 
l*raxiloK-8 k never iuentioned. Grote, however, was ft ^xiliticiuD 
of p{»iitk*iaTift, and hi.s History of (Treeco is iticlly a hktory only of 
Greek politics. Li that field ho is without a rival, and tiik gene- 
Kiiion ought j ) ever lo forget tho debt it owes him. Jhit ho Wtus 
without bonie (jf the qmilihi'ations for an Ifigtoriun <Ji Greece — he 
had neither tho c.tlmiiobs of Thirhvall nur the giMJgmphi 'al and 
ftfiifrtic insight uf Curtius. Grote's uecoiint ui the ;i(lminj>U‘iiiiun 
of Pericltss may no doubt be more e.v:ict than that ol Curtms; but 
tliu iiiipvussiou of Allieiiiaii life as ii W'holc leit by th^ I tUer in 
truer Lhaii that hilt bv tho formor, .“imply bt^caiise the fh rman is 
the jiitire poetical historian of the two. But In^m the nature of 
tile cose neither writer has attcinpl-ed to go very ^ar into the details 
of the i'ifiv Yeais: the arnuunl of the ground ihej covered lor- 
bado it. Mr. Wiitkks Lloyd Ims ivied iu the Vx»ok knorc us t4» 
supplement their work by a special hktory of Athens during thtt 
iui4-i*val botWkAjn the Peisiun and Peloponnebian wars — an interval 
which he rather laifairly calk the At/ti of l^ericlee. “ Tlie Age oi 
Themistoeles aitd iVrieies” would liavo been a leB.i mish'udiug 
title ; for Tiioiuktocies is at least ns much the boro of the 1 ii.sT 
volume as Pericles k of the second. The book U^gins with the 
Imltle of Stilamk; it goes on tbroiigli tki lives and policies of 
Cimun find Themistot•le^*, through the p^vlry of Pjudar axnl 
yhkehylus Hiid the Hrmlptures of .Ivgina; inid it is only in the 
thirtieth chapter, half way through the hook, that we bt‘giu to 
Jiear of the slalcsaiaii who gi\es il its name. T his a berious 
blomibh. 1‘oricltiS is undoubtedly the greatest, tlm iimst o-'^wntially 
Atbeniuu of tho AtheaiauB; but laoguage to have any 

meaning it his naiuo k given iudiscrimimitely lu a wJjolc pt-ritnl 
with a pari uf whiidi ho had ctorv thing, and with a pm c ul whicii 
ho had nutbifig, to do. 

Mr. Jdoyil bogiiis hix preface by coniplhiuing of the s?anty treat- 
iiK'.nt wliiuli tlu* porintl lia.s roevixed Irom Thiicydidcs, wIii kj b>mi- 
imu*y is .snlficient for hk own purpoM?, but, compared with our 
prercnt riuiutiiil requireuiciil.H, is jeiune ami unr>fttklact<»rv.’' The 
hkiurv of tho arts L,?*capos}ik nulico ahogetht-r, and yet — 

T'lu Iifv**'f uiuira; thi-j bu]qiUT rtud iiiou: irniatuii {hi-ukI \.as 

iiiucli <'ii:;ro.Hy»Ml hy j'Oi'trN and lUo avl.-s as by ]>idiUi's ; uf ih«* Imi 
ai pivsi*at £*o diHti.nt.-i, ravli fi.mid finiong tin* Greeks reacting on the other, 
and it is often diiheiiltto delonniiii.* >%hieh ib tatduminaTil. Notiuc.HdiHiicr^ed 
and ineideulal, doublli" an* I'ui I unaldy n .■u\ erabh; H<*iu ul luT .suvu‘i.e.4, tiu.i 
uo .suine vay l» siqqdy wliaL did not fall wUbin thu plan of (hf hi&tonan , 
i il ia in ihu bulb f llinV ih» -e liavo not hitherto had full .iudii c d\ino (»» iliHii 
ns illubt rations of the unigiv- i\e lli lleni - htory that ulU-iUioii ie nuiludlJ 
yet anullu r pies-i-nlation of the bi?iory of llellu«. 

Accovtliiigly the nuthur ]»roceeds to btalo the results of hi.-4 .--.tudr <d' 
ibctoo **m»Uccrt dispersed and incidental.*' Tim iwn r)ii. i f.Mtvui.- 
of hk book are its cunsistent attempt to unra\i;i iho ''Lroiiolugical 
dillicullies of tin; time, and its clibrt totlraw out the reialion which* 
art,philopopby, mnl rLdigiini in GretMT bore to one another and to 
politic.*. In point of chronology Mr. Lloyd's eiiduiut’ur h7t.-> been 
•• to disenUiuglo confu;?ioii that was inditloreiit to bii^givipLcis in- 
ti ’nLi?.vclusively ou the illustration of cJiiiracter, to ctniquieis wlio 
wero more couceiitcd lo be comprehensive than ciilic.d, to Uieorkia 
who cared more for general phifosopliy than its pavliculjj* dcvelop- 
menl, lo say ■uolhing of writers only on the look out ior opportuni- 
ties to bo smart in the lust place, and in tho next picturi'i'qne.'* 
Willi regard to the second feature of which wo spoke, he has given 
un actjoiiut of Greek poetry iVoni Piudar to Eiuipidevi; m 
architecture from iho Llieittre of Agathfucus to the i*arthtnoa and 
the Propyliea ; of sculpture from the early days of ►sicyon aj)il 
ylCgina to iho supremo ticliie^ euieuls of P)iidia.s; of um.'?lc trem the 
times of the tetracbord to those of Phryiik. iho Wagner of tho 
Poriclean ago ; of philosophy dowji to Anaxagoras; of religion, with 
its litlcndaiit ceremonies and superstition;*, di)wn to the death of 
Perides. By far tho most original part of the book k the way in 
which, by a skilful u«o of wkit k known or coujecturedi.;boiit tho 
chronology, works of art and lileratiu'c are made lo illustrato tho 
political events or the political temper of the tiino that pioduced 
them. Whore othtn* historians have been coulout mendy te sum- 
marize tendencies— to call /ICxehylus a conservative and Ruripidos 
a sceptic and a sophist— Mr. LloJ'd attempts to show the reaction 
between art and opinion, and between art and history, by a careful 
iiotmji|*of actual events and of contemporary poems or buildings. 
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For instance, not only does he point, as every other hist-oriau has 
pointed, to the Ptfnm of iESschylus as the obvious product of the 
IVsiipi wars, but he calls attention to the exact date ( 473 * 47 ^ 
ns the very momout when the fame of another naval victory over 
the barbarians at tlio western extremity of Mellas, achieved by 
Iliero of Syracuse,*' was reochiugf Athens. Then with ^rreat — 
perhaps with too (preat — in^nuity, he proceeds to reconstruct tlie 
triloffy or tetralogy of which the Pcrup forms part. The 
which introduced It, ** referred to the preliiuinary trial of Athenian 
strength with the Persian at Artemiaiuin*’-, the mythical story of 
>Phinou 8 telling how he, the son-in-law of the Athenian nymph 
Oreithyia, is freed from the tormenting harjnos by his kins- 
men the sons of Boreas; and the story of Artomishim, iu» 
recorded by Herodotus, telling how Athens was bidden by 
an oracle to invoke the aid of her son-in-law Boreas, and 
how, accordingly, the north w'iiul blew and scatlered the 
harpiea of Persia. Again, the title of the third play survives ils 
Olmicus of Potnia — the o))eiidiiig hero roniombenjd by Virgil a 
line, Potniades malia Glaiicuiu absumpsero qiiadrigic.*’ Glaucus 
in the story is overtlirown in a chariot race, and lorn to pieces by 
mares maddened by a draught of the sacred spring of Potiiiic. 
Now Potnim “mav ho said to he on the very battle-lield of 
Platsea at least, Pausanias, tho traveller, saw it on his wayfrcmi 
Fhitma, at about ten stadia fi-om Thebos, on the vfry ground 
covered by the Persian retreat. The great services of the Atheiiiaus 
in the battle were against the Persian cavalry, which vre may sup- 
poBo to have choked or ruined the sacred soring *, “ and it is at 
least easy to see how tho fate of Masistius ana Mardonius on their 
Nisa^an chargers and the rout and carnage of tho mounted im- 
mortals may have been brought into connexion xvith intorferenco 
or desecration at tho maddening waters of Potnia>, close to their 
encampment.** And, lastly, tho concluding satyrio play, Prome- 
tJirm the lYrebnnt/er, may, Mr. Lloyd thinlss, be taken as symbolizing 
the return of brightnoHS to IloUas niter the dispersion of the dark 
barbarian cloud ; and ** had a further speciHc appropriateness from 
the renewal of pure fire from Delphi after the iVrsian evacuation 
and nreparaton* to the sacrifice to Zous Eleutherius." 

We have toKeii this treatment of the Pers^ as a good instance of 
Mr. Lloyd’s ingenuity in ■weaving together history and literature. 
Other examples are frequent, so irequont indeed as to throw much 
new light upon tho way in which Greek tnigcdies w'cre composed. 
A new moaning is given to Aristophanc 8 *s description of the tra- 
gedians ns tho political and mond monitors of thf ir countrymen,*’ 
if the Dauaid trilogy of ^ICschylus is shown to have reference 
to an Aigive alliance ; tho Antiyone of Sophocles to be suggested 
by the crime of the Sybarites and tho desertion of Telys by his 
own soothsayer Callias ; the Medea of l^hiripides, and the trilogy 
of w'hich it forms part,^ to have been a uoetical plea againat tho 
cruelty of the decree which expelled the ^tcgarians. As ilr. Lloyd 
says: — “ A poet who addressed a serious play to such an audience 
ns tho Athenian, that came to tho thcatro thrilling with all the 
agitated and suspended interests of the politics of the lime, could 
ecarcoly hope to retaiu attention unless he so chose his theme aud 
treated it as to affect, however covertly, wliatcwcr Hyinpnlhics 
were likely at tho time to bo most alcri and sensitivo.” Hero 
indeed lies tho charm of Greek history, not in tho fact that Greoco 
produced unrivallod sculptures, unrivalled religious tragedies, but 
111 tlie fact that life in Greece w*as so simple and Iiannonioiis that 
a poet brooding on the right and wrong of a political act produced 
a tragedy, luid ftiat thn joy of Hellos in her liberation from tho 
Mode found expression in the Zeus of Olympia. The clear wav in 
which this hook brings out this interpenctretion of art and politics 
in Greece in its chief merit. 

Besides this there are many other view's wdiich strike us juj for 
the most part original, though here, us occasionally in tiio nuiin 
lines of tho book, tho author’s cbaracleristie fault of over- 
subtlety is apparent. For example, hero is an explanation cif the 
common Athenian boost 

It WHS the gn-ut pride of tlie Athenians that they wore fuitochthonoas, a 
lioast which was founded <»n the principle that m-ithi'r llioir hij^tory nor 
their legends, which would have been accepted as equal in authority, could 
tell uf their natiuiv]|piving ever been, like so many other;;, ejected in a budy 
from their territoiyT!^^ 

The real reas^UL^j^ the lot, is suggested 

lu fact, in the most deinocrnticnl of ancient pocifties it, w.ns 'well uud<T- 
Stood that oflicej* which were ohtrtiiiftbb- lhr(iu;!:h »-U'('tion needs b*: 

gained by th<*Hc who could intiinblate, or bribe, or r«niini:ui(l dele rn nee, even 
indepenmmtly of stK*eiHl ciualiUcations, and must l';ill to au uri-;tocrary, 
'Whether of birth or of WTalth. 

In Chapter XV. an ingenious colhition of hints about tho re- 
lationship between the families of Miltiiules, Thucydides the 
historian, PeisistratuB, aud therefore IVriclcs, biiugs out very 
forcibly the email extent of the noble society of Atliens. In the 
next chapter is an excellent account of tile connexion iif ihe 
name, not of Themisioclcs, but of Aristides, with the coucosBi<in 
of political rights to tlie “ nautical throng." The wholo treat niont 
of the qucBUon of Athenian bigotry and obscurantism — ^the 
blackest slain on the Athenian character <-18 excellent ; and tho 
application of the author’s remarks to tho persecution of IVricles 
torough his friends is very happily exjnessod : — ' 

Without conaiiUitiag ourselves guaratifors of the moral«i of PhoiditH nnd 
Fericles, to say notliiiiK of Anpasia, we may perceive that tlivAC cliargos 
were combined wdUi a skill that knows too well liow to llx a mural slur by 
a doctrinal prejudice, or, ns altoruative, a still more bated and perilous 
doctrinal prejudice by a moral slur* 

, While adtnowledging the meriUof this book, it would be unfair 


not to noiico its faults, which are by no means inconsiderable, 
although they are mainly faults of form. The whole arrangement 
of the snlnectB treated is difficult and somewhat obscure, though, 
as the prefaco says, ** the very varied evidence which comes aimer 
consideratiou reiiders necessary an orca'jioual and even frrequent 
shitting of point of view..** But no such excuse can be made for the 
obscurity and harshness of Mr. Lloyd's stylo, which indeed re- 
minds tfio render more of a Gorman pi’ofessorial treatise than of an 
English work. The passages which wc have quoted will give 
some indication of what wo moan ; but liore are one or two more 
— chosen almost at random — which w'ill exhibit tho author’s 
defects of manner more conspicuously: — 

Thii world isi familiar with tlm experience that a ))ollttcal p.'^rty does not 
at nnre relinquish the reins of power becauHe all iiidejMatdont guidance in 
utterly lost as no longer to htiiva clioice between ntpugiumt alternatives. 
Then t4ie veriest KunaVid, whether by dcsix;ut <ir predilection, can anti- 
< ipate sagaciously at lust, though it- may be only after prolonged resistance 
has proved usole^^, that from tiie vantago groiiiul be lioUis the inltueiivo of 
cluHs may bo made to tvll but little less cliceiively in the new state of things 
than in the old. 

This is a perfectly true remark, whon one .gets at what it means, 
but U.S it siaiids it is HKo bad German, or like Mr. Browning put 
into prose. Again, here is a Beutenco more dilHcult still : — 

The Philoctetes fceciiH to have prefl4*nted the lie.aliiig by reconcib'ntion of 
abre.acdi uf' inui*h tho saino iiiitiire ns is hupel(> 4 s|y an^fy in the Modca, a 
iffoiiriliatinn i‘lK‘i:ted by who, nut iinaidfd by mvine iiitcri)osition, 

euuiitiTvaiU ibc appi-als of ike Phrygian envoys to the vindictive passion of 
tbu so deeply injured hero. 

-Kschylus, whom Mr. Lloyd admires so much, aud Thucydides, 
whom ho iiUH studied so profitably, may have written ns obscundy 
as tliis, but they iiover wrote in a style so contrary to the spirit 
of their own laugiuige. We fesir that all tho positive merits of 
Iho book, its learulug, its solidity, the completeuess with which 
it coucoives Greek life, will .struggle with difficulty against the 
dead w'oight of a stylo which eveu btudonts will find it hard to 
master. 


PTCCIOTTO’S SKETOIIF.S OF ANflbO-JEWISU IIISTOllY.* 

I T is surprising how litfle i.s known in Ibis country of tho early 
hiBlnry of tho Jews amoiig.Ht us, and of their rise after oou- 
turius of oppression, cuntiimcly, and degradation to their prcscut 
position of political and social erpiality. Even among the Jews 
themselves, save thuHe exceptionally \voU informed, such know- 
ledge Boems to be rare, or imperfect enough to form matter for 
surprise, Mr, Picciotto, who makes tliis stateiueut the ground 
for putting together a work of iuteivst and value upon the sub- 

j 'ect, has done much to cast oft’ this repronch from English 
iteraturo, nnd to do justice to an import4int. phase of modovu 
history. No one perhaps, unless, like himself, of the me*? of 
whose second exodus from bondage to lilaTty he has given us the 
record, would have felt equal to the task, so scantv and scattered 
wero tho materials, and so slight the aids to bo found from any 
fonual archives or annals of the Hebrew cumuiunity, or from any 
literary elForts of his Ibllow-coiiiitrymcn. A bsoi'bed, ns he concei\ 
them to have been, iu tlio work of money-making, their uudeniabk^ 
genius and perseverance found no congenial outlet in literary cultur.*. 
Tiiu.s our author found tlio field ml but uuiroddim. Even the 
archives of tho older synagoguoB, trensuros of useful and valuublo 
loro, remained scarcely explored, .or even known. Besides being 
iea\uusly guarded by uieir i)llicial custodians, who themselves had 
but a faiut notion uf their contents, these records were written 
mainly in tho ^Spanish nnd Portuguese languages, or in tho Jewish- 
German dialect, inaccessible to more than au extremely small nuni- 
btn* of readers. To these Mr. Picciutto has hud the pviyilego of 
free access, witli every assistance that tho good will of the oiUcials 
was able to yield, and he has suppleraouted his researches by 
diligent ransacking of libraries, jpuhlic nnd private, and hunting 
up of family archives and other depositories of information. 
Originally put forth in tho columns of the Jcv'ish Chronichf in a 
series of papers headed ‘‘ykelclics of Anglo-Je wish History,’' his 
labours have now rccaist in a more Hystciimtic form, and he 
oftur.s them to tho public at large with a modest plea for coiLsidcra- 
lioti as being the first Israelite who hasgiveu a full and connectetl 
account of the vicissitudes i}as.'cd through by tho Jews of Grout 
Britain from the dajs of the Ilepturcliy to the middle of the pre- 
sent century. 

IIiuTowing talcs come at times to our ears of outrage nnd 

S ereecutiou committed upon the Jews in J'Lastorn and Southern 
Suropc. But tho worst of these fall inftuitoly short of llie 
horrors perpetrated ujjon that iiuhappy people by our remote 
.forefathers. No race of inferior tenacity or eniliirance could have 
passed through tlio ordeal and lived. From almost the earliest 
timtjs to which historical rf*scarcli gcjcs back this irrepressible stock 
is found taking root iu EngUwd and thriving, out of sight inde^, 
hut with a persistent and even vigorous growth. Thoir genius for 
mouey-iuaking mode them at once a power in tlio land ami a 
mark for the spoiler. What little toleration or favour Ihoy 
received had for its motive to give breathing time for tho 
accumulation of fresh lioard.s for preyv The bees must not be killed 
outright, but the combs left to w stored with aew honey. 
Fabulous tales of tho settling of Jews in these islands have been 
based upon fancifuh etymologies of Corniah and other naiues of 

* Stuff chet of Anofo^Jewiih HUtorvt By James XTcoietto. London i 
TrUbner & Co. 1875. 
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^ 01 wen as vuon apecaUtive notions df Jewish merchants 
^ issociate^ with l^mmcian naviimtors in the tin trade with 
Britaiii« The first authentic trace of their presonce in England is 
found in a canon of Ecbrighti Archbishop of York, issued rntween 
A.P, 740 and 7Sij that no Ohristian slum presume to eat witii a 
Jew, or dinll judaize. A charter of Wihtlaf (whom Mr. Picciotto 
queerly calls Whitglaff), King of tboMorcians, in 838, confirms the 
Abbey of Croylano in the possession of all lands, tenements, and 
gifts bestowed upon theiu oy Christians and Jews. It has been 
^ertod, but wi^out certiiin evidence, that the Jews were banished 
#om Kurland at the beginning of the eleventh century, and re- 
tiu'ued with William the Conqueror. It is known, however, that 
nittu;^ Jews settled hero under his reign, that he encouraged tlieir 
immigration hither from Rouen, and assigned them as a residenee 
ft city which is not named. NiunbeiB of tneiu su|}sequciitly took up 
their al)ode at Oxford, holding mr)st of the houses in the parishes 
of 8t. Edward and St. Aldate’s, which had thence the namos 
of the Great and Little Jewries, They also built a synagogue thci'o. 
Some of their houses, Ijeing resorted lo by srholiuw, caine to bo 
designated as Mo3'Se’s ITiill, Jacob's I lull, and Lombards' H ull, and 
it is jmssiblo that Jewish looming and science may linvo made itself 
fidt iu the teaching of the IJnivcu’sity. Hnder Illifus, who was an 
iiidiirereiit son of tlio Church, great frocilom had Ijoen given to the 
Jews both in trade and in the cxerci»se of their religion. Ry his 
orders a theological contest wiis j>ublicly held in London Iwtweeii 
eertaiji bishops iind Jew'ish rabbi.s, the King swearing hy the face 
of St. Juike that, if the mbbh* had the liest of it, he would be- 
come a .Tew, Happily, say the (Jhristian chi-omclers, the bishops 
triumphtKl, the Jewisu historian significantly pointing us to the 
coiiiiuent of the lion upon the picture of a lion conquered by a 
man, Mr. Picciotto has a queer story of Kufus taking pay from the 
.Tows for forbidding any of thoir body to turn (Christians, and re- 
r<d\ ing sixty marks fr<»m u certain Israelite father, bidding with his 
favourite oath Iho Jew’s son, whose name w'as Stephen, to revert to 
Judaism, which he had given up ; but tlie bold j'oung convert re- 
fused, ami, being sulleivd to go free, liis father received back half the 
rov^erd from the King. The strongest proof of the power and 
inlluence altaini'd by Jews is their having had church beneflcoB, 
kept \ueaiit by the King, iriveu to them to farm. Alarmed at the 
piogivss mnde by the Jews, tho Cburch under Henry 1 , sent 
luonlis lo preach against them iu viirious cititis. At this time 
only one burial-place wras allowed them in all England, and thither 
tlieir dead had to be carried from all parts of the country. It was 
Ciillt d Jews' Gurdoii, the site of tho present Jowin Street, in the 
pui of iSt, (iilos’a, Cripplegate. The loloration they onjo}ed under 
llic first tliivo kings after the (Conquest was not destined to last long. 
Popular clamour became rife against them, and they were ground 
down by heavy taxes and contributions enforced by torture and 
outrage of every kind. In the niulb year of ritepben the absurd 
charge of crucifying children wms fur tho first time trumped up 
against them at Norwich, and this was followed up by similar pro- 
cetaliiigs al Gloiicoster and tit. Kdtimiidsbury. A tallage of a fourth 
part of their goods was levied upon thorn at one time under Henry 
11., •lud nearly hiilf of the sum of 6o,ocx5/., raised for tho Kings 
journey to the Hol)'^ Laud, was evricted fium the Jews. With 
Richard la^gaii special onormitios ag^ainst the mihappy people, 
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fiinnliar. On th« slightest ]>relext they were hurried to tho ‘stake, 
and tho tivigedy of York Castle, in which the horrors and tho 
dtisporalc heroism of the siege of Jorwaleiu were re-enacted, gave 
a climax to an ascending scrioa of atrocities. All this whilo tho 
light of Jewish life was not put out. Tho learning of their 
rabbis drew scholars to Oxford, Cambridge, Lincoln, York, and 
nllicr centres, as well os to London; and, in 1159 a.t». or tliere- 
aliouts, the ^3i'eat Aben Ezra is believed to have lectured in 
England. In medicine, logic, philosophy, luid geometry they 
were pre-eminent, though their shill in leechcraft was popu- 
larly set down to unholy arts or to cabbalistic lore. John, 
wiio liad for good reasons wisht^d to stand woll with the Hebrews, 
granted thorn uiAWoiited safeguards and immunities, signing two 
cliarters iu tho second year of Lis reign, ouo fur tho Jews of 
i'lDglaud, the other for those of Normandy. But, wbether de- 
signed as a blind and a snare or not, this merciful policy was soon 
changed for tho most pitileas persecution and s}K)liation,\ho boronB 
ioiuiiig ill the exactions of the King. Tlie reign of Henry III. 
brought happier dsys, though it may bo doubted whether good 
will dictateil the wearing of tho distinctive badge which eveiy 
Jew, and soon afterwards every Jewess, was by law compelled to 
wear upon tbo breast. This ordinance was re-enacted in the 
titatutes of Jewry, early in tho reign of i:)dward 1 . Of this code, 
as well as of the other statutory enactments afiecUng his 
couutrjmen, our author has made diligent and careful uso, and 
his book throughout shows that be has snared no pains to e.xhatiiSt 
the uiatorials available for his subject. He has thus been enabled 
to trace in minute detail the advance of public policy and private 
prejudice to the monstrous decree of utter expulsion which went 
forth against the whole community under 'Edward L, when (in 
1290) not less than f j;,ooo Jews, according to the doeest com- 
putation, quitted tho shores of England, thdr housos and the bulk 
of their pro^^citv being appropriatot) bv the King, and their valn^ 
able store of books enridhing tho libraries of Stamford and 
^Oxford. • ^ 

' A race so irrepressible as the Jewish was not to bsq^ermanently 
exclndcil fr-om a counUy which held out such opportunities for 
commercial oatorprise and the accumulation ot wealth. How 
soon or in what numbers they begitn to creep once more into the 


forbidden realm it is difficult to detehnine. But in the leigli of 
Elizabeth we bear of their visiting England freely. Tho Qiasn 
herself had a Jewish physician, Rodrigo Ijopez, who, howom, 
fdl a victim to populm^ jealousy on a fictitious charge of com- 
passing the death of tho Queen by poisoik It was not till die 
tolerant rule of Oromwoll that the Israetites obtained a safe and 
permanent seltlement hi England. A Jew named Jacobs is known 
to have opemod a cofice-enop in Oxford in 1650. A deal of 
apocryphal talk luis come down to us cioncuimiog negotiatinns with 
foreign Jews for the sale of Ht. raurs Cathedral and the Bodleian 
Library^, Oxford, for half a million of money. What, however, is 
of hislorical iutorost is the mission of the loomed and liberal- 
minded Menaa<«eh Hm Israel, who pleaded with otTect tho.canso of 
his English brethren before the lA)rd Protector and the Ifrivy 
Council, despite the violent aiid naiTOw opposition of Prynno. 
Cromwell was made ridiculous hy the attempt of some over-zoalou'i 
partisans to make him out a descendaut of the Messiah, if not Shiloh 
bimself. No formal decision in favour of the Jewish claims c.in 
bo authenticated beyond the loose totting of Evelyn, under dato 
December 14, 1655-—“ Now were the Jews admitted’ — nn^l Biimct*s 
stafimiont of Oromwoll having brought a company of them over to 
Eiyland, and giving them leave to build a synagoguo. It was in 
i6d 2 tliat Jewish woi'ship was for tho first liino openly set up, a 
house in King Sti'cet, Aldgato, being fitted up for a temporary syna- 
gogue. t Tho oldest congregation, however, in London is stated by 
our author to have boon that of the tiophordirn^ or Spanish and' 
Portuguese Jews. A curious list is pvon by him, of uncertain 
date, but probably belonging to tho reign of Charles 11 ., handed 
down from the papers of Itfmaniiel da Costa, an eminent natund 
philosopher of the time, containing tlie names of the original 
settlors. Somo of these ore hard to penctrato through the disguise 
of the spelling of that ])eriod, but nearly all are of Portuguese or 
Spanish form. Q'he heads of families ore twenty-five in number,, 
proving the inaccuracy of the statemimt in Anglia Judaica that 
tho whole body of Jews in London in ITO3 did not exceed twelve. 
Dr. Chamborhiin at the s;inm time speaks of Uiirty or forty families, 
and one Thomas Givcuhalgh, who visited the King titroet 
synagnguo the year niter it was opened, found thereAn upwards ot' 
** one hulidrcd men, apparently of aifiuence, and the ladies were 
ver? richly attired.” 

1^0 the nik‘8 carefully laid down for the organization and disci- 
pline of this little community is in no small degree owing the firm 
foothold and growing security which from that timo to this tho 
Jewish body has held in Loudon. With no severer powers of 
control than those of fines and the JStraeha or Hemm (excom- 
munication), the founders of the Sephardic congre^tion laid down 
a Code of laws which the good sense and loyalty of the body sofficed 
to onlbrce and to keep in respect. These laws may bo roughly 
cloAsod under three heads —the internal service of tho synagogue ; tho 
mniutonance of the congregation, with the raising and idministra- 
tiun of its funds ; and, finally, tho regulation of tho social condu(*t 
of Jews both towards each other and towards Christians. Under the 
guidance and control of wdse and cautious rulers the slender com- 
luonwoalth of Israol grow imperceptibly, but surely, and at a rate 
so rapid that in 1670 the Huuso of Commons was moved to direct 
an inquiry to be made into the number of Jews in this country, 
and on what terms they were permitted to reside here. Unfortu- 
nately tho report was not published, and tho importa^infarnii.- 
lion which it might have afforded us has been lost ^ 

Mr. Picciotto has given a clear abstract of the Naturalization 
Act of 1753, and its abrupt repe^U in the year following, in defer- 
ence to the blind panic ond prejudice of the public, and in spite of 
tho mori) liberal pleadings of P^arl Temple, Pdham, and Pitt. Thu 
succesr^ive stages by which the Jews won their way to tho complete 
emaucipattou and political equality which has been secured to 
them during the present reign are easily to be followed under our 
author B guidance. Fur a hir^ class of readers the most attract 
live part of the book will primbly bo that in which he traces tho 
oripn and rise of tho Jewiim fiimiliea which havo made themselves 
a name, not in KngLind only, but throughout Europe, for financial 
and commercial ability, for the wealth which has swayed national 
couusols, afi'cctcd tho* fortunes of war, and turned the flood of 
luonetoiy panic. How the Goldsmids, the Bernals, the Ricardo^ 
the Rothschilds, and other inillionairo magnates built tm their 
colossal fortunes ; how the names of the elder and younger Diaroeii 
rose to fame in letters and politics, while others have contributed 
by their talents and labours in learning, in the oris, iu political 
'lile, and in philontliropy, to dispel the cloud which for ages bung 
over the Jewish race, will be found drawn out in full and interest- 
infif detail in Mr. Picciotto's closing pages. All classes of readers 
will feel grateful for the mass of voiied information which he has^ 
pmeuted to them. 


THE MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE.* 

M r. JOHN WAIJiER VILANT MACBETH is a person of 
a cheerfully sentimental disposition, benevolent intentions, 
and moderate parts, who has had the misfortime lo read, write, and 
talk a great deal more than is good for him. It has therefoiti 
occurred to him to write an exhaustive treatise on Figures ot 
Speech, which ** claims to be of the greatest vMue in studying 
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liMigungo auJ Htfirature/' We may couwde to him that the sub- 
h s.idly ucglected : — 

VVritttW fjtnterally, even (he ablc'-st, nre AvlioIIy in the dnrk .is tn the pre- 
eiw? di.stim;tiou Inawcen a unit a nuUMii^’uiy ; ninl v'i\rv IV w even of 
Incrftiy men huvei^» much ns evi-r In-Jinl dI* lin|)li< :ilii»ii or ^y[••K•;ltastasi^, 
the most iiii])unuut %uiv.snnil i.iic, too, ihiit ianRTiK'tmilly ^hfdtUnjf 
it f iij'ht tm UA. 

S<* Air. Macbt^ih lainoTil.s in his ; ainl cortainlv nv»> do 

Hot remember ihnt \v'e uver cinifi iuuslv blessed the iisoful of 
Ilyjj^OcatusUviii^. The worst of il is thnl wo seem dootual to ro 
mam iu our iffnorauoo, iur we Imvij failed to discover anything 
about ImpUcatiou or Uypot\atasUsi3 iu our authors own text, 
though he has ‘‘added up the luortiil amouut. ” of two hundred and 
tweuty-Bve tisrures of speeehbi the use of hiftowit and otluM' lueua 
perverse invention. At the eiid tjf this singularly uuassuuiiu^ Iu- 
troduetion comes the lirsi appi'amnce of the one feuture of the 
book on which we feel bouinl to speak with some seriousness. Air, 
MacbiUh appears, by the puhlishera' advertisementH, to bo a Pro- 
fessor hi ih« I’liivoVsity of West V'ii^iniii, and by internal evidonco 
to bo a cultivator of pulpit oratory and relijfioua iinc writiuy^. The 
p.'u'tiuulnr stylo ho cultivated in this matter is cue which we fear 
IS not uriconimon in America, but happily has not yet ostablished 
itself in ; we mean the assumption of an olloiisivo and 

patixmiiciujr fuinilinrity with peiaous and tbiiii^s w'hoso uiuiies all 
men of education and riplit feeling iu this country, whatever may 
be tlieir Ihoological or even anli-tboological opiniouH, are accus- 
toiued to hohl in respect, are uiiwiiliug to invoke for trifling occusions, 
and ai*e careful to mention, when they dt» mention iJicin, with a 
iX'rtain reverence and docent Tcserve. This writer goes out of lii,H 
w'ay to cry aiialheinu upin “ men such as Darw in and .Mill ; mich 
as riurlMTl- Spencer and Dr, Tyndall.'' tlis wdsoi* and more in- 
structed eountrynum hiivc given ample and various proof Unit they 
loiow belter. But of one thing wo are sure, «pt;iikmg quite apart 
from any disputed pointa of sjieculation, .and simply on behalf of 
civilized literature and jfood manuers, that the nauseous and 
maudlin sentiment scatteiod bn^atlcast through this book in the 
nnmo of religion would excite very muc h tho same feelings of di^- 
gust iu imy of the heretics who t>ught to be* ‘i branded along with 
Mr. Darwin- -wv. use tho writer's own charitable and clerical epitlu t 
— and iu tho Moderator of the Scottish General Asssembly or the 
Archbishop of Canlerbury. Wo can hardly give specimens of the 
w riter's performances in this kuid without jiu*tly idVendiug our fuvn 
readers. Enough to my tlmt ho <lelighU iu u&in.: the words uiid 
iiction-j of the Eoundor of tho Christian religion, whom ho is pleased 
to think “tho most pcndic persouagta that ever walked the earth, ’ 
by way of tjM^ciiueus for the demonstration (»f his figures of t'pecib, 
not without lliienl commentary' in such roue and language us w'e 
hate indicated. When ho vouchsafes to lot us know' that he, ^tr. 
.fohn Walker Vilant Alacboih, likes tho Old Toslameiit mon^ the 
older he gn>ws, or that eome volumo of Mr. JSpurgeou's is “soaked 
in Gospel," wo can « fiord to he merely amused ; and wo may now 
pasu with a seiiso of relief from the cau'gory of oibmces to that of 
alKuirditios. 

The quantity of lilemturo, good, bad, and indifTermt, which Im? 
been turnoil over by Mr. AlacUuh in Ihecourno of Jii.s curoiivorojis 
and iinelig^eslcJ r<*tnliijg j.s ins iiifestly very luryc. The quality of 
th:i knowledge ho has derived fnmi it is roiiiarkubh?, and in some 
ways unique. Wo are (piile f;»‘customed to peo]»!e wli»> do not 
km.w IhaUJ’higlish is JCnglisU, or wdio claim to know' that it is 
ftomelhing else. We uve also aware of a fortunately incrcHsing 
iiU'obn' of people who ilo know' Ihi.s oleuitjiitary trulh, Jlut we 
hi'.vv fall iu with a WTiler and professing teacher of Kngli di who 
li.ii worked hl4U.«»'lf into such a si ate that at llie Kiiiie Viiuc he 
knows aL«l does not Itnow it : and in)t h>' any subtle iiuagina- 
tion or roCf>ndito procc.is td confusion, hut by ilio mucli simpler 
ua tliod of not letting anything Im learns peiietrat'i move ilum 
f*kiu-dcf‘p. Whi 11 wo hnd a man cMlliug Sir John Ataundevilles 
Travels tlio first pro.se work puhlislied iu Enghiiid, or talking 
about “Anglo-Saxon, the raolher-t*)nguo of our mother-tongue, 
and so our venerable grandmuthcr-tonguo," W'e geiji-rall> know 
what tiioro U) expect. Mut, thirty pages after this hc-t fh>wer of 
lili>d piety, wo find Mr. MnebetU cnmj'iacfMitly telling us that, 
“in strict accuracy,*’ he knows very wtdl tJiat Mnglkh i'» a 
great d.'ul ohh r tliau the fourteenth century, and tliat in fact 
the tongue of Alfred and Cicdiium w*ii3 neither “ Anglo-Saxon ” nor 
“ "’emi-Saxoii.” In liko maimer our author piofcs.-Vs a vast adirii- 
T.xtiou for iJhnucer, but pays Mr. Morris a cmupliment for which 
a>.san*dly Mr. -Mon is w'ould not thauk him, by rmuarking that iho 
AVZ/i/y J*artidm> has “ far more than Chaucer's melody, for ludji^cly 
has biam able to tell what was llio great old waiter’s law^ of 
rhy thin- -it is doubtful if our poetry at that time? Jind any,” "ro say 
in tho right place that “ noliody knows” is the murk of the truest 
knowledge ; to say it in the wrung place? is the mark of impudont 
ignorance. Our iimazemont iu thia pliico is somewhat qualilied 
when wc obaarvo that clsewhcro in tho book Afr. Macbeth quotes a 
familiar pasatigo from the prologue to tho ('aiUarburt/ Tal^, and 
piintB it m such a fashion aa utterly to ruin the metre. Sv, again, 
it is hardly credible that a matt who has rW any old English should 
j^ve the words mnis/if/, wmv, /«wv, ijin (begin )/as exaniplos of tho 
figure aphicrvsk; or that ono wdio has read any English at all. 
should torture Marvel’s ‘^Mexiquo bay” into “ Slexic ” (short for 
Mexican !), os an instance of apocope, b'or a writer whose rudi* 
ments of gninmiai* and prosody are iu this condition, it is natural 
cBough to define archaism ns “ a form which consists of old modes 
ftpwlling,” and to give just half page to it ; clearly it ia tho 
i> ottfest thing he can do. 


Air. Moeboth’s judgments of liliiglish authors^ past and present, are 
not witliout their curious infeUcitiofl. He lumps together all the 
Elizabethan dramatists, including by name Ben Jonson.aa “men of 
very great genius — un^aciplined, but genuine.” Ho baa formerly 
spokeu witn contempt uf the Faety Quent^ but is HOW plco^d 
solemnly to retract bis censure, having discovered that (along with 
tho Old Tesliinieni) il improves on ociiuainlunce. Ho undertiikcd 
to give a list of tho classical allogoi'icB of tho English language, 
and leaves out tlio Tale of a Tab, To couteinnorarios ho is, ns a 
rule, gracdtuis, and chielly lo himself, di’awing largely on bis own 
verf^o for illustrations. AVo can only say of this that it is wor^ 
than his pruse. Wo wro thanlcful to loiow, on Air, Macbeth s au- 
thority, tJial (leorge lOliot is a very able novelist, and tbo Spunish 
tHijjiStj well w’orth rmling, ami that the poems of Matthew Arnold 
ai*e superior ; but his charily outruns us when he finds “ many 
good tilings ’’in if Air. GilfiUan, w'Loui our readers may know— or 
not know — as a writer of gushing pix?face.s lo editions of BritisU 
poets. Yet lio docs draw a lino somewhere, for Dr. Cummings 
I works do not rise lo genius. Mr. Stialinan, a critic of really con- 
siderable merit, of whose work wo had a goml specimen under our 
hands some woeks ago, will no doubt bo proud to find hinisi'lf hciu 
sot down as “deft mid original” in \orse, Air. AJachelh 
is not much Jiappier when ho takes excurFions into clas- 
sical and Continental liloraluro. lie shows witli what 
diligence ho has niad his lhib(*lai.s by w'riting down Panurge a 
“ fat luoiilv.” He has discoM*red by some inscrutable pvocea.s that 
G«)ethes ]phifp‘nu>i is a “ nohlo Christian drama hut perhaus wo 
are tt» under.^tand the epllhoi as expressing only vague biudalion 
iu the school of religious sent imeutality to which Mr. Alachelh 
helougvS, As to the cla‘>sies, he cries, “ O f»>r a truly judicious 
expurgator ! ” but, as far as his owui allusions go, ho shows a dis- 
po.3ition lo add rather than tako away; for he iinds a “thousiind- 
laughloivd sea *’ in lloumr, pivsiiuuihly by a confused recollection 
of tht 3 evtreiuoly w'ell-known “ couutloss laughter of tho .‘■oa wfivcs” 
in the Pnmivlfmia of .dCsehylus. 1' or an e.vamplo of Aristophanes s 
parody lie chooses the Clouds^ wdiove there is remtirkuhly littJii (if 
anything) of genuine parody; no scholar w’ho hud read Aristo- 
phanes to any purpose could lliu.** ignore tlie elaborate and admi- 
iiihle parotlies of the rival Irageilians iu the Ilo further 

displays his scholarship by going into vapUm's o\er the, beauty of 
lehytfiotf a convenient b\it harharously formed wonl who.se bar- 
barism was amply <Uscu?sed and expostid when it w'as nc'w : and 
be oil'ers “ to visit his fame for tho future age iu which )\e Uilliwe-s 
so strongly, on a word whirh ho now inwnta. It is tho word— • 
Uusimu’ch; from Cosmos, the worhl, nml Airliou, a ruliT.” The 
Cosmareh will bo the president of tho universal connuouwoalth of 
the future. Wo imat let ouraiitliov ^penk for himself here; it in- 
vohes giving a speoinieii fd* tho peculiar manner which wo hnd 
meant to spare our reatlers, hut there may ns well he one speeimtn 
lo show' that wc have exaggerated nothing ; — 

Th<' won! is regulorly fmaiMl, preiURcly exprosMvi*, nuiqMict, mnslcftl ; a 
word wlu<‘l: jnvitcH mikI dt'iie.s iTitiei-iu ; auo'.hor jiroof ol* J»ow exhaustless 
*»ur laun’iuigi* is. liut will it evj-r He m-eili'ili'* ft 3>ill; lor our Hero, 
King Jesii.s reign ?> ; fiud liatli icnolveil. Tl** .uloplion of this wonl will 
he our tiot ufftinvi^ss tis a writer. 

After this lliero ia no occuf'-ioii to b»' surpiTJed at Air. Alachelh 
qiiotiug from himself iu preference to Shakspcaiv, ns it happen.^ in 
this wi.se. He speaks ut’ the collo juial use of “ your,” perfectly 
common iu Shakapearo (for example., “ A'our w'ate.r w a sore ducayer 
of your dead body ” ; “ A oiiy scrjieiii of lOgypI is bred now of your 
luud by the operation of your sun — so is your crocodile’'), cata- 
loguebi the figure as “ I’voprietorshi]*,” and llieruuptm your author 
.supplh?s mi instanco *’ in a piece of ridieuloits homhast of his own. 
Nor were we at all shulled on coming, about three-quarters of tho 
way through the book, on Ihit? modo-sl o.stimato of tho value of tho 
writer's instructions; — ' 

Altcigothf'r, iho man whu will net labour, fnr many .i year, to make him- 
self rxivediugly furniUar with all the.’^o exqiuMti^ wciqioas of oratory in t »'0 
uu'ua-nuaded Lo dusorvu to bo let into a pulpit. 

AVe shall never deserve to bii let into .Mr. ATachotli’fl pulpit ; hut 
xvo coufeAs that xvo hrivo been ]airtijilly rewarried for wading 
thromgh his liook by finding ono joke in tiio wilderness, and hero 
it is I'- 
ll soir.otiiac.s h ijUH'Us also that tbr uuto name of a jdacti may ha tho wrv 
ejinmx of the lialiiTtiiw. Many years iig4», a preacher in Ncwhiirypoit, 
wlio3<.- warm imogiiiutioii (irarik in'rlio niiuLicul hcautic.H of (bo. locality, ua.s 
descanting bcloa* u large iiucfion.-o upon tho perils of tu)rq)(*ntuul sinners as 
they ilriltcd dow'ii the tJivaiu of tiuio. IJts compared lliem to u tempi.s(- 
tos.si.J bark, bowing under the hurrieiim?, every bit of r.auvas torn from jls 
apar.s and driving furiously u|>on adjacent brcidicra. At the diiaax of his 
sk'dlfully [air] ebiboraied inetaphor, tho minister shoutod, 

“ And how, () bow slndl tho poor miu‘iner be sfived ? ’* 

An old salt lu tho gallery, with Ids whole soul absorbed in tho scene, sprang 
to Ills feet and screuiiicd, 

“ Let him put his helm liarrl down, and boar away for Squam.” 

And 90 we tiko leave of Atr. Alocbeth and bia two Imndrod and 
iwenty-fivo— or two hundred and twenty-eix — figures of speech, 
probably forever; for if we should hereafter come in sight of 
any companioB or sequel to them, wo shall hardly ilMe oaothor 
such hydtff-hoadcd monster, but rather without more ado put 
our helm Uiud down and bear away for Squam, 
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PABlSirS SUSSRX DIALMCT.* 

I T would haxdly have been worth while to ni>tice thi« book, did 
it not appear to iu sotua way coimoctod with tlus Bn^lieh 
Dialect Society, a Society which ha» >Ir. Skoat to its SecreiJtry. 
Indeed wo road in tiie profacii that the author owes more than 
he i« able to expresw ” to Mr. Skoat “ for the fruidance that he has 
^veu him, and the pains which ho Jias hiken U) rciulor ibo workaa 
as possible from imperfections. '' Tho author adds, Wiihout 
his ossistauco X could never have proBetitcd it to the reader iu the 
form it now aHsiimes.'’ The quosliuii which occurs tt> us tm rcadiug 
thi(^ and cm looking through the book, is whut its amount of im« 
permctioiis would have been, and whut fonn it wopldhave tnkoii,4f 
Mr. Skeat luid not given it the advanhigo of his guidance. To us 
it seems simply one of those old-fiishioncd gloasarios, the use of 
which is not essy to understand, in which a man iiiKlertakes tc3 set 
down the dIalecticHl pecuUaritles of a certain district, and them 
goes and puts down eve^ word used iu that district which differs 
from high-polite book KnglisU, whether it is in any way charac- 
teristic of that particular district or not. Hcrcj wo havc^ what 
professes to he a Dictioiuiry of the .Sushcx fUalect, while a very large 
propc^rtion of the words in it belong to Sussex simply in the sense 
in which they belong to any other comity. Wo tiini over page 
after page, aud find words which wo have known all our da>» in 
arts for away from Su#’rit:.x. In tho ]Kige3 at ilio cud of the 
ook whicii c«uui> from tlie Kuglisli Dinlect Society we find a refer- 
cnee to certain rules for word-cuUoctors.’’ Xow we can <piile 
uudoistrirul Ihat, for a mere Avord- collect ur, it iiiayb^* vitv well that 
ho should set down cv»'rv Avord or phr.'isc or jM’oiuiuciation diileiing 
from book ICnglisli Avhich he lu*ai*s in his own district. This muy 
A*erv fittingly be the tir&t etjige in imiKing a lii tin* mere 

prf>oes.ii<»r collection it is ahvji^h aacII to t.tko imie of a hundred 
ihiijgs that are not AA^antcd iMtliev llcui to tail to takc^ note of oiu* 
thing tied is wantoil. I5ut .SLirc‘ly tills stage ought not to Isi 
till* lii.-l. . t.ige. Surely, Vlorothe re.*»ulls nf feucli a collection appear 
ill nbi'<'k, Irsbelled asaglossarvof apvvtiouliirilislrict, the <*oiIecti<»ii 
shouM b * silled to see Avhut really does and what really does not 
illiisliMl.' the dialect of tho distiicl. It may h}ip])eu that the 
••olleelnr jieiy Iw able to go tliroueh tliis proivss uf sifting for 
hluiseli*. or it may be botli*r that some one else should do it for 
him. At any rate, it .«IiouhP be done hy somebody. Sum** kind 
of cl:i Viiic.dion ehould he made bchuv llio thing is put into the 
slmpo o*' f) hook. Ihit Ivro Mr. Van.':h Ins simply goiv? and put 
down I'very word which ho has heard in Sii.*<s«v whieh ho would 
Jiol he likely to lind in JiLs mornings ncAVspapiT or in the last 
book iVeui Mudin, Avhether it is iu any way clnimctcristic of Su-i- 
sex, or ilhudraiivo of SuKSex, or not. Ho seems to have no Jdnd 
of noliou what Sir-sex w. \’et tho iiatuo of the land pretty AVtdl 
tells it^ own history. Sussex is tho laud of tho .Soiiih-Kii.x«ins. 
The Sonth-Savons itix* pari of n greater Avlude, the Sax»>us‘, tin; 
iSavous arc again, ii.s fnr as Jlrilaiii^^ifi conci».nu*(i, part of a greater 
whole, the Mtiglish. Such obvioiw facta n.a tln'MJ iio on the siirtiwe, 
mnl llifV ouelit be present to any ouo who acts to XA’orU on tho 
Souih-Saxtiii dialect. Of w'ords, ]dirasert, forms of word.-^, uvd iu 
SiiPfiex, there CHii hardly fail to bo four classes. There Axill lie 
first tho Avoids aud forms Avhich the tongue of iSasse-v has in 
ooiniiion with the tmigiio of the rest of Kng-land, written as Avell 
na spoken. IrfccondlVj thcTc will Ik; the-AVonls which hat e (lropj>?d 
out of written Engfish, but w'hich are ixduined in popular .speech 
everywhere. Thirdly, there will be the Avords and forms common to 
Sussex w'ith Iho rest of Saxon England, hut which an; peculiar to 
Saxon England. liSiatly, there will ho tho words or fV»rms which 
am ohsolutely ciistinctive nf Sussex, and Aii’hich xuarkotF the special 
Soulli-Saxtm <fialect fiv»m the wider Saxon tongue. The first 
three classes there cannot Ikil to be j and iii a shire which once Avasa 
diatiuct kingdom, and which always has hnd ii very distinct histui'v 
of its own, Ave shtmld expect to find e.vamples of tho fourth chii«» also. 
Them may of eourse be any number of other classes besides — words 
borrowed either from foreign tongues, or fmm other dinlects uf 
English which have become iu any way characteristic of the dU- 
tiict — words which hav'e grown up in lati»r times or have 
acquired n special use in later times tlirough any circumstances 
uhanicUirist ic of tho dislriet. No doubt n man may make a very 
useful wovd-colleclor who is quite unable to clasaity the wwds that 
he collects in any such fiishion as this. Such a iiiati may bo very 
well employed in making a raoro list, which .some better scholi^ 
may nfterwsxds sift. All that wo soy is tlmt, till the sifting pro- 
cess has been gone through by some ono or otiior, the list shouhl 
not be called a glossary, nor should it appear before the world in 
the shi^ of a b^k. 

Mr. nrish aasms to think tbai he has giisjrded himself against 
this objection by the title of the book, whidi ho bids us xentemWr 
is not oxdy a diothmary of tike SUsSex dialect, but also a collec- 
ticmofpNwincialisiim'id the comity of Sussex.’* What Is 
here meant by ’^ l^rovhieialisms P” Mr. Parish saysjustbeforo, The 
rille of my Beleotsoiia kae beea^to-inchide any pnmucial word not 
likely to have been edopted fW>in a book, which Ifoiiudin constant 
use imtung people who, as far ae I could osoertaln, had nm^er bomi 
out oi^thxi county>” And just before that he says that hie chief 
dif^iuty.has been in dealing Avith provinclelisms unquestionably 
lis^ in Sussex, but elso ia such oommon use okewh^ os appa- 
tHHitly to dt^iire them of a distinctive character.” By a provW 

• A X^kthnn^ Sw*9»etJ}id(ect tmfi <»/ PnwfmeialUm* in 
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cialism tlum Mr. Pavinh undcratAnd.<4 anything which is not 
to havo Ikhui lerurnt out of a hook. Thitt is to'say, he puU Into the 
Sussex glojMssry every thing that Iio h!iH hefurd'iu Sa?.'ex which 
ditfors from higii-pnlitr llnglish. In short, as we wit out by 
saying, we are sflll in the lii’st stage, have still a mere unsifted 
libt of Avords. 

It semns that f»no of the ruhv» of tho English Dialect S«»ciety ia 
til abstain from <;tyinology. 'Ihis again ia a very good rulo for 
the iiu*n» woiHl-colltMito)'. As wo have alre^ly imidied, a man may 
be quit© fit to inalo^ a list whoBc etymologic^ notions may be not 
a liule wild. I'acmi the OlouceHtcTHhire antiquary avUo thoi^ht 
that the local nomenclature of < jlouccstersinre was Ilohrc'W might 
Ih! quite capahle of triakiiig a list of words iu use in (Jlouci^terahiro 
which are not in use in higli-jiolitt; ICuglisb. Tho eiyiuology should 
not coino in till wo oomo to the sifting process, but with tlie slUiiig 
procesis it sliotiM corno in. Mr. Parish certiunly seems to us to ho 
still in a sLagt;iii which he would do well to leave etymology alone ; 
hut a man Avho is in that stage, though he may make a useful list, 
ib not yet fit to make a globsai'y. Mr. Parish, husy as he has 
heen among tho Sf.uth-Sa.vnns, seems not yet to have gra sped the 
pTCiit fact that the biuilh-Sa.Aoiis are tho Houth-Saxons. They 
have. Ikkmi Savons of llie iSaxons for fmirieen handed yo:ii*» j and 
Avhai should ilicy speuk but the tongue of their fore.fathere 

6* tffdTi, Totv Aw/nwot. 

Ami Ti;rht p-o«)d Savon, by ^L*. I'ariftlia account, tla?y .«f‘eui t-t> 
speak. They Ijaa^; their // for M ; their pronuncialion broad 
and rather diuwling ; lUat ini to say, tliey slick to the diphthongal 
Ibriud AvJiieli diHliugui^li Soulbern from NtU'thbvn Enghdi. Jhit 
Iho .'^iiiiple fuel ilial Saxon |>eople still talk Snx<'U is t*'** .dmplo 
Ibr Mr. iku'ish, aiul hi; gi’/os Ui iur-teiiJ a nuicii moio learned- 
.riouhding oxjdanalion : — 

The tli.*il*<*t of tho hiMi' by tlu' 

MmJ tho history oj'iJi.* oiiunrry. !r. 7 »«»y Im tnwod obi' te. tn tiighi- 
Sjiatfiii, Old l)iilo}|, Old \V* l-h for Urhi-h). ith d ihmli 4»i' 14th ••cutury 
Fiv»«*h, and :i Htllo Si*andin.iv»:m, tho luiUi dv\o li> Ho* so/i-tvi.o^ , v.l.'uh has 
for niauy goiu-rut ton-* ho-ts 01 t; u-ioAl/ iiiv.idoi-^ in our -hoios aud 

h.'i-; tw'kv Awtuc.isid thi* i.ai ditig nf tirfui<':i ^!c-i=tiu'*d to inflm-tioi; ihr lii^tory 
iuid of tho whoi'* otuiotry. 

Wo might nsk what is uioaiit by Soiuh-Saxon beihg *'imcod 
ebielly to Anglo-S ixou ** I-' Ihit llils ia 11 Irifie cmnpsired to AAhat 
eoine> no.vl. Wliai can h* the lojvjrue which Mr. Parish by 

“ Old Dutch’ h Then Ave should like to know boujcthing about the 
Old Welsh aud Seandiaiivian. The two landinp, Mr. l‘.<. Ii goes 
ou to **xplaiu, arc tlioS».* of Boin.'iuf and N^'naan.^. If by the 
former is meant tho hniuing of Ciesar, u Ivcuti-hmaii mij'lu have 
soiuetliiug to Kiv ou that Jioad. .Vs to the Neri)irtii>, Sn-isi*y un- 
doablcdly ssiAv p\cuiy of Iheui ; hut vs hen the Nunuaiis hiuc* arrived, 
and their largo nmiiastic cstdhii>lnuputs have heun Jotiiuh'd, Mr, 
ikiridh goes ou furl her ii» commeui: — 

Ihit it will he ahserved that ef i.ur Arcrils now in cetiuisen uv, de- 
noting jigri.'uUut.'il and dutne-tii* hiifilciMeulM, :iro cithi'r lo he tiu'H to a;i 
.\iij;Jo-|s.i.vori drrivation, or nctually rt-LiiTi tlicir original An.'.K-Sa-vjsi, 
iiainos in nil pitiily ot «.]ir>)li:ig iiml proTiUnrintiini. rmin this al-a> 

n‘!firly nil (Iu* Sti.NHPX nnd names ot vilhu'e.s nnd fann-» (noticed In 

the A iipeuili.v) niv *Icrivcd. Xor I iorflr..t m rioiuirk tn.il tic* 

.SusM»x pcicJnnt Hi>t :ik.s of the sim as d/u, he an exi»ieN.*-ion whii li clourlv 
anseru lus Clenn.in origin. . ^ 

Here we Avere going to nsk .ag:rin, Whnt rii/mld Mr. Parish expect 
his South-JSaxous to spejvk except Suith-Saxon? only the puzzle- 
ment arising oat of tho last clansi* chocks any such conmionplnc** 
remark. Whut cun lie meant l»y *' the (lerman origin” of *■ iho Sus- 
sex peasant”? Is thin “ (lennan oripn” the ftanic a» the “ Aiigh;- 
Saxon,” or the same as tho ** Old Dutch ” or something different from 
both of them i' Mr. Parioli can hardly mean that Susr^ox has a 
sitecially High-tierman peasantry, and, "if not, what is ilie force of 
the disiinciiou ? In shori., as far as Tout4>nic philology goes, Mr. 
Parish seems to be altogether in the court of the Cacntiles. or pciv 
hups of the Beuii-.Sa.\ouH. But, when be gets out of those daugcrons 
ceiitiirics tliick s'el with thoms and thistles, he begins to tell u\ 
facts that »» re bolh curioiw and nnjmrtant. It deems that inter- 
itourfio Avith Erc]\oh fishornnm, the seUJement of rreiich re- 
fiig\c?, the qiuirioiing of French prisoners, and a practice 
I of “ exchanging childnii with French families, in order ilmt eartfii 
might Ihoiu enough of the other InDguiige to be uaefiil in aAer 
life,” has bi*ought in a good many luuileru Fi^iufii words. This 
fiict nufl the exphinatiou of the fact is just what wo want a local 
obj^en'ov fi»r ; only hoAv is this luoderu French, Avhich dates irem 
1563 onwards, to be rt^coneiled with the statement quoted above 
about tho “ dash of fourleentli-century Freuch ? ” Or is this last 
pocnlbir lo the fisheriuou ? 

^ Mr. Parish goes on to tell us a grmi number (»f things .us i^ecii- 
liarlties of tho South-Saxons, which are simply common to the 
Houth-Saxons with the rest of inankimi. It is not only in iSiissex 
that people catoh at long woids which Ihov do not understand, and 
pronounce tltcm in strange wai's. Nor is It ptKiiuliar (o SSiiseex to 
use what M.r. Parish calls words of subetitutioJi.” We oah quite 
believe that in Hussox, and doubtless in Nurthiuuberlaod also, a 
person hoam a word which he does not <]uiie anderetand ; he tioea 
not tsho the trouble to asoertain eitlior the moaningror tiie proiiuxufi- 
ati(»i of it, but he uses a word smnethi ng like it.” Thus, it semue, 
“ bilious ” becennes “ ivtbeUious,” aud bronekitu’' **bn»wu oriiha.’* 
This iMt 18 {dhapa more ingenious than bniu Titus,’’ 

by which this lest ailment is called in another Idaxoii shire, Init 
mere secidenhs of this kind onimot really ffluSttnte ihe diidoet of 
any district To confound •<lklries”aiid PharhwBOs ” is in .ua 
way peculiar to iStueex. The saiuo piacUols iUmriAhes in Bamp* 
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no doubt in many other counties as well. But it is 
bing when we are told that 

Suwex man was onco asked. ** Wlmt in a pbarliwo ? ** and answemd, 

much deliberation and confldenct*, ** A little creature rather 
tl'..nu a sniiirrel, and not quite so large os a fux ” and 1 believe heexprcaaed 
a general ftpinion. 

Mr. Pamh adds . 

Sinee writing the above, I find that polecats ate calle<i varies la Devon- 
shire ; so that t)Oj>sibly the |H;r.son who gave this answer had been brought 
in ocmtact >vith some wc«t-cuiuitry folk and had heard the woid from them. 
It is not Susticx. 

•As we fiTO nmoiig^tUoy^s, whiit Is there uarlicularly South-Sjjxon 
in the comruou seveuteonth-ceiitury wova ** puinful *’ applied to a 
nveachcr, or iu the coiuinoii phrases of being “ partial ” to a thing, or 
being piqued," or peer!," or “poor," in tho aeuse.of tldn, or 
“ proper ’’ in much the same sense iu which OharlM the First applied 
the word to Comet Joyce’s troo^rs ? What is there characteristic 
of Sussex in “pargeting” a wall? Wc have heard tho word iu 
(flouccstershii-o, and we have no doubt that it may be he^ any- 
where. It will certainly bo found, ns a rei^eived architectui^ 
term, in Mr, Parkers Glossary. Tho willow is surely, if not during 
llio rest of the year, at least on Palm Sunday, known ovorywhere, 
and not only in Sussex, as tho “palm;" and will Sir William 
Hurcourt allow that “pannage," defined as “ the mast of the oak, 
and such on which 8wmo"—Mr. Parish makes no mention of the 
other cljiss of inferior animals — ** feed in the woods," belongs 
to one shmi more than another P Wo can fully believe that 
“a copyliold right to Ihtwe existed in one of the manors at 
JWghton”; but siir'dy it may ju.st as well have existed in 
a manor in Cornwall," or in the land which useil to bo North 
Durham. Jhit wo should like to know .something about a “ paul,” 
Avhich is defined to bo “a division of tenantry land at Brighton, 
usually con t. lining about the tenth part of a tenantry acre." 
Mr. Parish refers to “ PtU^ Ang. Sux., a stake,” which is of 
course simply “ pule " ; but that sets us thinking whav may 
be tho conucxion belw'Oeu “ palo ” and “ pnlus,” and al.«to sets 
us wondering why Mr. C. IT. Pearson left out “ pnlo ” in his 
list of real and iraaglunry words which he makes English iu its 
earliest .stage to have borrowed from Ijalin. “ Poiintlo ” is a 
word which wc do not remember to Lave heard. Mr. Parish 
suggests that it is “ probiibly a conniption of * punctnaV nnd ho 
explains it to mean “ honest, reliable.” If this last word has 
ically got into Sussex, rx>uld not the rest of England make a bar- 
gain that tho Houth-Saxous should keep it to themselves P 

So wc go througli the book, lighting at every page on woi'ds 
wln<*h belong to Sussex only ns they belong to the rest of England. 
“ Rape,” as a local division, is very properly put down qr 
spcdally South-Saxon. Why should Surrox claim any exclusive 
right in tho “ reeve”? Tins jumbling together of things which 
are characteristic and which are not destroys altogethc^r to 
our miud the use of tho book. No doubt in going thnnigh Mr. 
T*ax-iHh*fl glossary, among many words which arc mmilinr to us 
elscw'Lcre, wo come tc\ many which are .strung to us ; but iho 
example of the others takes away all certainty whether these are in 
any vfny di.stinctively Soulh-Sa.xon, It is just as likely that they 
too may bo simply common to Sussex with other districts, though 
wo happen nut to have come across them. After looking through 
^Ip. Parish’s glossary, wo know no more what the real peculiarities 
of the Sussex dialect may be than wo did before we opemxi the 
bof»k, 'rhe thing of special interest to know would bii what are 
the points, if any, iu which South-Saxou differs from Wefil-Saxon. 
But about this there is not a word. All that we nwilly learn from 
the book is tliat the South-Saxons have in later timoR picked up 
li good many French words. In short, if Mr. Skeat*a name had 
uot been connected with the book, we .should have cast it aside as 
one of the old-fasluoued, uiiscteutiflc gloHsarios. But, ns Mr. 
Parish lias brought Mr. Skeat’s name in, we certainly are a little 
curious to know how far Mr. Skeat really approves of Mr. Pavish’s 
v/ay of treating his subject. 


DEAR LADY DLSDATNV 


M r. McCarthy’s last novel has, to begin with, tho merit for 
whi(*h one must always be thankful, of being better than 
the one which preceded it. In JJniey Rochford, while there were 
such good quaiitios as a certain grace of fancy and a pleasant 
ityie, there was also considerable iiimrobability and inconsistenry, 
*^114 some savour of dulness. In Dear Lady Disdain there nro 
* defects. The chameters are life-liko ; some of them, wh..i is 
rare, original. The interest, though it turns upon no very 
‘ag occurrences, is sustained throughout; and tho novel 
stand wall out from the common herd of three-volume 
if it had nothing to recommend it but the pleasantness of 
) ami excelleuoo of its style. Tlie fault of the book is in its 
There are incidents which seem to demand ex- 
It apd receive none ; there are others which delude the cx- 
^^~~d-reader by leading him to expect a complicated 

J to isBuo from them. He looks confidently for 
>%hich o9istom teaches him to foresee ; and, not 
the plocM where he imagines they are to occur, 
ilO si^poses that the author has baffied conjecture in order 
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to make his effect more startling whoa it comes, that he has 
diverted the attention of his readers as a conjuror does tl^t of his 
spectators by a feigned trick, while he is secretly mreparing the 
surprise which is to overwhelm them with astonishment. But 
the RtirpriRe never comes. The confidences miUle by Mrs.^ Jansen 
to tho hero, upon which one cannot but conclude something was 
originally intended to hang by the author, produce no result at all, 
and for every purpose of the stoiy might as well have been 
lt»ft out. 

It would unreasonable to denumd that every incident con- 
nected witli the clisracters of a novel should have some direct in- 
tluence upon its course ; and it would bo undcHirable that any such 
rule should be impoAcd upon writers. But that every incident 
upon which any# stress is laid should have an evident relation to 
the matlora in hand, should cariy with it an orident and adMuate 
cause for its existence, is siu'cly advisable. In the writing of Tour- 
^leuof and of klt^rimdo, upon whom the Hussion author mis formed 
his style, it constantly happens that one is told of various episodes 
which at first sight may seem Kuperfiuous ; but a very little obser- 
vation and refleclion will convince the reader that each of theso 
episodes has a proper and necessaiy part to fulfil ; and that, if any 
of them iverc taken away, there would be a m^rceptiblo loss in the 
effect of the character to whom it belonged. But the episodes in Mr* 
McCarthy’s work, whatever their intention may bo, lail to accom- 
plish any pnrposo of revealing or illustrating chanicter. This is, 
nowover, the only notable mult wo con find with Lady 
Disdain, and it must be remombiircd that the faults in a work of 
art assume iiiiportanco according to the excellence with which they 
are contrasted. 

Tho hero of IVIr. McCarthy’s novel, n young man bearing tho 
singular name of ChristTnas t^embroke, is discovered at the ^gin- 
ning of tho story established in an old-fnsliioncd lodging in one of 
the streets running < rom the river to the Strand. Ho has returned to 
London from San Francisco and Japan ; and a year before the date 
of the story his father, .a clever engineer, died pronouncing tho 
name “ Diono.” lie has just received a letter signod DioneLyle, 
purporting to be from an old friend of his father's, and asking him 
to pay her a visit at a placo called Durowonds, in one of the 
Southern counties on tho sea. While Christmas is talking to 
Captain Cameron, a chance acrmaiutunce, the Captain hears a 
footstep outside the door, and, callii^ to its owner by tho name of 
Sir John, invites him info Christmaas room ; — 

Sir John Chslloner wjw oni* of tbono mi'ii whOMO pn>>enco scemH to fill a 
rrn.MTi. Captain ('ninor«»n was tail and sinewy ; Sir JtJin wiis UU anil full. 
Ilv had a splendid head of dark hair, and liis beard and whiskers were 
f;]oasy in thoir darkness. lli*» forehead, his teeth, tlio onr> hand which was 
uiif^lovfcil were very while. He look<>d a little too large for a lady’s dontor, 
and a little too well dre!>Hcd for a tianker. He might have In^en a jircsident 
of the Royal Aradcmy, or the chairman of a School Hoaid perhaps. There 
was something at ohee grove nnd |;p'acioijs abont bliii which dilfuscd uzi 
atmo«pla*re of dignity through (’hristinas’s lit lie room. 

Presently the Captaiu luks John, “And how are you all at 
Durewoods ? And how’s my I<ady Disdain ? ” Thus by n clever 
touch the author brings two of his characters who are destined to 
have a marked influence upon each other together, and arouses his 
reader's expectation without any appearance of effort. A few days 
later, arrived at the little village of Durewoods, to which be has 
steamed across a quiet bay, Christmas “seized bis little portmanteau 
and strode on the pier, with a delicious sense of fragrant hed^row 
smells and summer evening atmosnhei'e, and the breathinff of trees 
and tho salt savour of tho wacor all blended with an odd feeling of 
perplexity — not quite knowing where ho was or what he was to do 
next. Nobody expected him apparently, or paid tho least attention 
to him.” But a youiq^ lady driving a pair of ponies down to the 
pier sees and compassionates his forlorn condition. * Learning from 
trim that he is, as she has i^ucssed, the guest expected by Miss 
Lyle, she drives him up to Miss Lyle’s house, where he is mot by 
“ a tall, grey old m.an dressed somewhat like a boatman.” The 
manner of his ;reception by this personage is 8tran|TO. He is led 
by him in silence through a covered passage fuU of ferns and 
dower-pots which lies between the house and the outer wall. 

“ Christmas at first supposed that his ^uide was deaf or dumb, but 
as ho began to descend iho steps with careless foot, and eyes 
wandering over the flowers and ferns, the old man touched him 
on tho arm, and said, with grave deli Deration, ^ Mister! Slow — 
Noue-quick. All right I ’ ” It turns out that this curious being, 
wlio like many people in the book has a curious name-— Merlin^ 
is a Breton boatman and fisherman, whose first idea in life is 
devotion to Miss Lyle, whom he has served for years, while his 
second is that he is an accomifiiBhed English scholar. Hiss Lyle 
— who is one of the chaTocters about whom the reader is told too 
much and toolittle— takes a great liking to Ohristmas, and amongst 
other good advice warns him i^nst Ming in love with Lmv 
D i;:;dain— Mario OhoUonor. ,Xt is needless to say that he entirely 
neglwts this advice. They ffo out together in a boat wita 
Merlin, and are landed at one of Marie’s ihvodrite view points 

They stefill ashore, and began to ascend a winding path that mounted 
upwards tbr^h the woods, and Christmas entered upon his first vrslk 
uiidor trees a young woman. For the woods and mo path, and the 
soft bright mosses beneath their feet, and the little atreams that •ometlmea 
sprang from under green^covered stones and ran to meet them 1 fiir the 
sunny openings hero and there between the trees, and the deep Une ovorv 
head, Christmas liad no eyes. The swoeurinring English birds saim in vohi ' 
fur him. Yet not perhaps quite in Vain. Perluips some tone of musm ooroing 
from .some outer source, from the rifles and among the treeiL did Uend itself 
inti) his consciousuess. Perhaps tho voloe of a song-bird VrUl always from 
that honr bring hack to his mind delirious ossoolAtions of happy expaiirive 
moments, when his soul seemed to be filled with exquisite emotiom Not 
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(ittite In tain, parhapi^ did ilus nUrtled Malmsl bound no pinttily away » and 
ttuen poor ao knowintfiy fhm IiIh bolter m tbo hli^i branchw. Kot in vam 
WON llm ftky ao bluo. AU wont to mako op tho hour^ uud the pioturv, and 
ttia dream. But CbrintmaN did not tlH>n know it. He only knew that lui 
woH walking by tbo aide f»f Marie Ohallonisr, and that Ida nuari waa beat* 
ing, and ha could have vaguely aaid with Ib’owning'a lovexy ** Who kiiowa 
but the world may end to*day r ** 

ChrUtmae Pembroke ia not the only vonnpp man who fulls a 
victim to Marie (Jhalloner's charm. l*imro ia onu Xallmniel 
Crauipi or Nat Oramp as ho is commonly calletl, who has rcturnod 
to his native villago from London) whoro he has boon aliidyiug; 
under a distinguished hair-dre.«»8er. Jiiii he has a soul above C air- 
dressing. There was his real life when he worked and drudged 
faithfully in the calling which grew every day more and anoro £s- 
tastcful to him. There whs his ideal life when bedsit up of nights 
in bis bedroom reading a uii.xture of llruwning, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Mill) and l>arwin, nud making of tlimia all iiidlauge of half- 
comprehended poetry and qiutrter-(!ompit*lieiulod philosophy and 
science.’’ This poetic hair-dresst>r hours Nvith agony of the iniimacy 
which has sprung up betM^een Mario and Chri«tinnft. While ho 
is wandering on the pier at night ho meets (Jhrislmas, from whom, 
not knowing who ho is. he accepts a cigar. IXeseiitly his 
suspicions are aro\i9ed, ana he usks, Perluvps you arc staving at 
Misa Lyle’s 

** 1 am Htfiyin;' then*/’ .^aid the ChnHtmns. “ Why do you f\^^k ? 

Have you any olijcclion ? ’* 

**Tuk.c back your <ji;ar — 1 want ikjho of it ! 'fake ba^’k your cigar! “ 

“kly good fellow," All id (.'hrMtuiii-, ♦.•oi41y, don i u.HiialIy take 

back UghUal eigura wldoh other people h;ive*l»cgun to mhoUc." 

‘•Then let It i>cri‘»h ! *' Naihiiuiol oxelaiuu'd, and lie dung the cigar wildly 
out to soa, and nturod with exciicd pvch. 

“ bet it piMiwli by all nicuiiH ; but tlic next time any body olii-ra you a 
good cigar let iiic advice you f<i make up \ our iniml lii.^i u licther yon monii 
to smoke it and be civd b«-foro you take it iu your Now hoiy I a.-«k 

who you are ? No« though. 1 don’t want to’ know. \ mu yre the rudcht 
an<l most uncivil pn'<<ori I have ever met. Hut I . .'"W have bicu 

drinking." 

“Drinking!" Nathaiiiid cried. “Drinking! lt‘s fidn* ! Vtui iiiMilt 
in« ! UV.alie!" 

The ond of tho nuj«Hing is thiit Cramp atUirks Christmas, and in 
the struggle fallM into tb(3 sea, whence Christiuiis rescuert him full 
of gmtitude nnd penitence. When Ohriatiuas’.-? vinit at Duvo wooiLs 
enmea to an end, iSir John has w»cn iho danger of an allaoh- 
ineiit growing bi^lxveen him and ^fario, and has laid his own 
pLins to oountoract it. 'I'he course of the story is enutinued iu 
London. We will not sjioil the interest of readers by indicating 
what that ooui>e procistdy w. But wc may iiicnlion one or two 
of tho cbanif.ters. who avo drawn wdth singular skill. There 
is Mrs. Scugraves, Oaplain Camerons sister, wbn.M* iieculiarities 
can be best oxplaiiuMl by quoting one of hor speeches. On 
hearing that Nut Cramp, to whom slio has b‘(*ri lisUmiiig, 
is a bsirlx'r: — “A barber I” said .Mrs. ScLigravos, "hnw ebarm- 
ing— wbat a very delightful ideal I do so lovo to know a 
hitrber - -when he Jias inUdlect and high thought: not a com- 
mon barber of course. I never knew that b:ir}>4rs hnd such 
advanced 'views. I shall always love bru'bers for tin* fiiturr* — not 
love them really, you know, but feel that they are men and 
brothers. »So tory, very refreshing I *’ Thoro i.s al-o Mi.s.s .Sybil 
Jansen, tho enthusiastic girl wlio makes foolish eloquent .speetdies 
in favour of women's rights, and wlioiii one cannot lielp liking and 
pitying in spile of iier lolly. And there is llonald X'ldiil, who is 
perhaps the best drawn, h.s he is certainly tlio most original, char- 
acter in the book. In him Mr, McCarthy has cauglii, ami caught 
very accuiMlely, a type wliicli is clmraetcrislic of these times, 
and whic.b no previous author has used. Hesides the socul a(*ou«^ 
at Dut«3wovv1s and in Jjondou, the book contains some ve.ry interest- 
ing pasBagoft of life in America. Altogether iJear Lfufi/ Disdaiti ia 
tlie clevore8t and plcasiiutest novel wo have seen for bome time. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN RICNME,* 

ri1HE discussion upon the widening of liOndon Ilridgv has 
brought to remembrance the circumstances under which it 
was built, more than forty-five years ng*!, by llm eminent dvil 
engin^r whose life and works are hero described by bimaelf. It 
was, like tho naval docks at Shooriioss and (/hutimm and the 
breakwatOT of Plymouth Harbour, a work de.%ipiied by his father, 
who died in The Plymouth, Chathuu, and 8h(*erne8s. 

works indeed wore more than half executed by the elder John 
li4mnie. Ue had also completed both rioutbwark and Waterloo 
Bridges, and had commenced that of Yauxliall, before his design 
for a new erne vlwh tho site of the famous Old T^ioudon Bridge was 
approved by a Parliamentary Oommittee. The tiisk of its con- 
s^ttction, but a few yards higher tip the river, w-as entrusted to 
the second John Uennie, who ' then had to propaa^i the working 
drawings and specitk^atiana of detaih Jtts uifiicuHv was greatly 
increaim by the neoessify mciauwhile, Ibr tiafiic accommodailon, 
of keeping up the old brj^e, with , its hugo Meeting pier-feet. 
oalM*< sterlings/’ buttressed by great The stream, 

lK]ithatebbaadfloodtid0^.^sedtor^ down these maasive 

ohatruetions in a series, of fiwtiiidable cascades/ Mr. flaiTisou 
Ainsworth has turned them to account in one of his sonsgtionol 
yomsaiesB. ^Th eir eff e ct on j flis bed of the river, above and below 

. .* sir JdhB Amsis, iW FnmiAnt of (hit /a- 

riitetiri* if CitU j ompTuing Su JHotory of hh prs/Mmait 

' (Mktr mik Htmhdifetmo dgimg ftum Skt Commencomeut itfm (hrktkrw io 
th$ /V«MMt Tisvt* Kb it F. Span. 
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the old bridge, was to scoop out deep holes, into which foUinaigr^ 
of the loose stones heaped round tho feet of the piere. It vri ‘ ^ 
tho upper hole, and at a great depth of water, rS ft. Idw^i 
of spring tides, with a rapid current so near the cataracts ol ^ 
old aridge, tliat John Bennie tho younger Itiid^ia foUiidatiuns. 
managed tho building of each of his piers in ao oval ooifer^ 
made of several rowa of wooden piles set close together andcaulj 
with low and pitch, lilliug the siuices betweeu thu rows with 
puddled clay, lionnic had loo much cauno to rentemhet these 
cotTerdamri, !br he tumbled into one of them and wss nearly killed 
by the fall. 1 Ic relates the opposition that was raised by great 
coal-ownom and statesmen t/o the new approach with an arch oyer 
Thames 8in>et, the cost of which was to be defrayed by the City 
ta.x on coal. I^rd Durham and Earl Grey were opposed to the 
Duke of Wellington upon this question, some time before the 
debates on the jbjfonu Dill. But tho Whig Premier had, in 
1830, to bring Isis Majtwty Ring William to the opening of 
the bridge, and of the present approach by King \Villiaia Street, 
instead of pish Streist Hill. ** KUro super 'vias antiouivs*’ had been 
Lord Grey’s iimito in this afi'uir of privato Bill legislation. 

Sir John Uounie, afh‘r his relircinent from business, wrote from 
memory this account ot IiU professional labours, and of his uccoeioual 
travels iu diflerent purls of Kurojic. It has b^n edited by his son, 
Mr. C. U. (k Itennie, of whost* share in the ivork we bate only to say 
that the vohiuiu alxiitnds with misprinted namf^s, doinaiiding care- 
ful revision when it shall agstiii be sent through the press. iiGsides 
much that tolerably interesting to the genera] reader, tiJir John 
Uennie’s coniineDtirv upon hi.s own works is likely to bo useful to 
the younger men ot his prnicssion. It might, indeed, have been 
rendered more instruct ivo by tho addition of a few maps, plans, 
and diagrams. Without siicli aids one cannot roadiiy understand 
some of the itiiUers dr.-m)»ed such as the Kau Drink Cut near 
j Kings Lymn, the outritll>of tin: \cue and the W'ithaui, the eiubatik- 
‘ nients of the Wash, ihe driniiiigc of llio Anrholme Level, and some 
harbour iuiprovemonL*. Thy tulents of Sir John liennio were most 
heiioliciiilly applied in these pioblonis of nmnagiug water. Ho knew 
wiikt to do with it, liolh in estuaries where bars are formed by the 
cunilicting cuvreuta of river and sea, and likewise iu lowlands 
which are marshy or llo«xled. Tlieac bmnehes of engineering 
science have not, we suapc(‘t, of htU) years gained their lull share 
of attention, conip:iri‘d with the more quickly profitable under- 
takings of railway con.striu!tion. To say nothing of thi* storage of 
watiT fur irrigation, which might, by the w^y, produce most 
valuable rceulla in Auhlralia, many of our rivers Hre still left 
without duo regulation of tlicir coursti nnd proscrvalion of their 
outlet. It is scnrcoly crodit:ib]e to the enterprise and sliili of this 
ago that half the miilland shires of England, though remote 
from mountain torrent.-, h:ivo been twice laid under water iu the 
pa.st six months. Sir John Uennie, who was the author of a book 
ou harbour works, intended iilsr>to write one Inviting of bydmulicB 
genenilly," luid the drainage of fons and lowlands in Great Britain. 
We hope thill the second edition of this autobiograjihy will be 
furnisliud with phujs, ut least, of the Jk.‘dford Level and liie Wash, 
nnd of iho .\ucholine or Axholiu l>*vel, iu North Lincidnsliiie, with 
all the ** iiydnmlic ’ cultingR nnd iMubankmcnts. 

Au iiistuiioe of tho pregiess which mechanical contrivaRce has 
made since the early yoar.s of (his century is the diliicultj', at that 
time, of conveying a t wenty-'tiv^ ton bliK'.liof granite from its quarry 
TO besliippedai IVvorheiid. it was in 181 3 that young John liannie 
performed iliis feat, to ilio ailniiratiou of his coniemporAries, for 
the building of Southwark liridge. llh next employment was in 
the iuterebting task of marine and trigonouieiricat eurvoying, 
under Mr. Francis t jilca, for the choice of luu hours and a packet 
line between the south-west coast of Scotland and the nearest Irish 
shore. In tho rurvey also of the river Tyne, and in those for 
several cauaks to be luade in difi'erent parte of England, he gained 
further experience at tho age of twenty-one. He assistod, soon 
afterwards, in examining Uie position of WoohvicJi Dockyard, 
which bis father had in vain advised the Admiralty to give up, 
toj^ther with that of Deptford, coucontraling all tiio esta- 
blishniente for naval construction, repairs, equipineiil , stores, and 
armament in one great doqkyaiM and arsenal at Northiiect. This 
scheme, which waa f^ppmved. hy, Fitt, and MehUlc, would in 
Kennie 6 judgment have rendmd it tieodlesa to create the now ex- 
isting dockyards at ^liecr^ess aud'Chatham. Wo have lately seen 
the abolition of the Woolwich Dockvard, upon which 340,000^. was 
spent under hia supervision; but it was hardly posMble for .any 
Government, fifty or ei.vty viiat^s ago, to foresc^ tJiut rhaugtis iu 
naval anhitecture would make it useless for our present (lr>t;t. There 
is perhaps a little too much disposition to tc.st tiie discerniiient 
shown by long past Administrations iu any particular doouim 
by the measure of subsequent experience or later arquimauiijiM 
science. The projected ship enual from Fortsraouth to 
one hiiudred yaitls wide and (wenty-feur feet deep, 

Guildford down the valley of the Wey to the Thames, 

have been made, as iSir John l^nnie thought, at half the 

Loudon, Chatham, aud Dover Railway . VVhether it 

proved so'"ttsuful, at this day, as to suporsode the Loiidimj^HPuth- 

Western Railway is another question ; he ovideuily 

so in the railway times. ' 

Aniouff the harbour w'orks of this able.iMMW of 

Portpatrick and Douaghodee, King^tewo,'iflHP|Vlre^^ Sunder- 
hmd, Ihumgate, and Hartlepool, tn the British 

islands ; i&na he ihriiislied designs for Gporio^Bt. Dbii«,.iuid so on, 

! At the request of iliu Portuguese Goveminent. Besides these im- 
I provemenis, more fully described in hie 'ii:iok on British and 
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Foreign Harboure, ho rocommonded, jointly ynth Mr. Murray, . 
oojlifcdeeirabia lueasureB for nuUfing iWtomouth harbour acctUH ' 
•moK at low tide. The various invontionB of machinery in 
grtdch he was amociated with hie brother Otku'go oe partner. 
#ere applied sometimes to the phbiic aervice. They are uood 
in tbo Tictuoliiitg establinhiuentA of StoriehuiiM) and Porta* 
mouth. Jliia 6rm supplied tlio sleam-ei^inos for uur ahipa of 
war at an early perioa. ^ir Jcdiu iienuie claimed the merit of 
hamg induced tJie Aduiiralty to adopt both the high-preasurc 
ccmdenaiug ayatein and Penn’s oscillating engines. His counexiun 
indeed with souio of these impmvoraeuts wius extremely slight, 
amounting to little more than au intlaontial itpinioii in their 
fovouT. in (3ther oases, aa in tlmt of the screw pruj)eller, when he 
and his hnither had been employed luerelv to cuiislriict what other 
pei^ns had ijivented, Sir John lUmuie loil the(iovorujri(*nt to take 
It up. His p'ecise enumeration of every piece dI' work, advice, or 
suggestion contributed by himself to the material conveniences 
of inis age is cluuractoristic of a prudent o(*onoiiiit*t of professiomii 
renown. 

In the railway department of onginerving, on the contrary. Sir 
John liennie was the author of many ]irojecis W'hich w ere destined 
not to be carried inU» execution.' He was, iiulftsl, with hia 
brother and Mr. Vignnlles, and with (leorge. Stephenson, engaged 
on the Llvernoul and Manchester line, and he laid out the Brighton 
and the lilackwall railwaYS in 1^3^ j but tor othi^r df'sigiis of this • 
nature he failed to gain support. Ho Avould have conducted the 
London and Birminghnni lino by wav of Aylesbury, Ihnihurv, 
Bicester, and Warwick, which would have Uen more natuiul and 
agreeable to ancient habits of trathc. At the same time (loorgo 
Bennie would have continued the railway fr«)m ilirmiugham to 
liTerpool by Stallbrd and Buncorn, with a bridge ther** over the 
Honeys and the Trent Valley lino might have betfti spared. The 
jfint^nientioned plan was flujiersoded by (lie Stophorisons’ lino to 
Birmingham ibilowiug that of the (I’ratid .InncLion Canal; the 
second was put aside for 'I Vlford’s canal continuation from Bir- 
mingham to join the Bridgewater Canal to the 3 If.rsey, We have 
not much fault to lind with the J^ndon and Xorth- Western us it 
la; but there would have been some advantaire.** in the combiuutiou 
which the Benuies had in view, tnuking Birmiughoin the middhi 
point of conimunicAtion from Manchester or Liverpool to i^ondoii. 
In like manner, with regard to the Cre.it Northern line, which 
was laid down in 1845, it may be adniitU'd tlj.it n line taking Lin- 
coln on the road to York, as proposed by the Compuny with which 
Bennie aud Giles wore conueetod, lind proseviptivo custom in its 
favour. The railway bridge over the ISovevn tm Kennio's Bristol 
and Ohepstow- line might perha[)S have prevented the nml for 
the tunnel under that river now in construction, since it would lm\o 
brought South >\'aics nearer to London as well as Bristol ntvircr 
to Liverpool. 8ir .lohn always regretted the n(*glcct by the\South- 
Eastern Kaihvav ConifMiuy of his Central Kent line, by Gravesinid, 
Bochester, and Maidstone, to Dover, with a length fourteen miles 
less than what they made of tlioir Dover line. The unlucky 
shareholders of the'ixmdon, Cbathiim, aud Dover Kailway, wbic’h 
long afterwrards came into existence, upon a hoDow iinaucial 
footing, to answer the sanio ends of trellic, have yet more cjiu.-'C for 
segret. Another ease in which senous competition might have 
averted, by tho timely adoption of a more direr*t line otfeivd 
to a Company already in possession of the trailic, is that of tiie 
Midland line to Manchester, or something like it, taking in 
Leicester and Burton. The London and North-Western (.'Ompany 
did not exactly see it. 

The simple nientum of all Sir John Tteunio’s various cnprintH^ring 
tasks, and of his iiufultillod schemes, or those performed by other 
people, would occupy too much of our space. In this multiplicity 
of ousiness, which left him, after all, not a wealthy nuui, he 
sometimes enjoyed with keen mental relish tho opportunities 
of foreign travel. His more leisurely tour in Italy, Greece, 
Turkey^ and Kgypt, during the two years before lus lathers 
death, IS slightly lUvoarod with a romantic quest of odvonturo, 
ODngemal to the British rauiblor in those regions and in those 
B|yronio days. Among ferocious klephts and banditti, the iSulirdes 
sad Mainotes and the lordly Moslem of the clansic peninsula, this 
young Scotchman from an otHco in Stamfui'd 8tnx3t, Blackfrinrs, 
soon folt himrelf quite at home. One wonders if lio wrote any 
poetry more Mir less in the strain of Chiide Harold, He studied 
msailtime, with commendable taste and seal, tho antiquiiies, tho 
topogmphy, and architecture of Athens and other Greek cities. It 
ww not of course bo supposed that ho coidd have anything to 
4 eQ ttS, from his ohaervations in 1621, that is uut now familiar 
ko. sU the world. 8omo features indut*d of the old Turkish 
^ Lramt, before the Sultan s empire was half reformed, 
obsred, and partly ruined, might bo noted as tokens of 
past. The same remark would perhaps apply to 
[enow of Spain in 1833, at the outbreak of the hrst 
tmd with toe suggestion of a similar doubt whether 
.ris absolute and universal. Of both those 
\ of the Mediterranean shores all round, it is 
•■.affirm^ as he does of Tunis, that tboy aie 
jMRNipanty with a dilTeitmt sort of people and 
sflection does not accompany iSir John Bennie 
and his readers of Holland, or even to Sweden and 

Bnosia, where he surveyed fV e^rintended particular undertakings; 
ihe^h with results less iiy^daotofy, from defects or mistakes of 
their chief sdminbtititioa,4biin he had hoi)ed to Achieve. The 
' Swedish railway scheme is associated with the oxempkiry career 
John Sadkir, who may stand as a set-oft‘ i^inst tho typioal 
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brigand of Oalabria and of the Motea, to mveitheAupeiiQr Messed- 
ness of our civilisation. But Bit JohaB^cmki ^d wot tmvel as 
a sentimental moralist ; 'he took a robust pfoasur^ in mseting with 
rough folk and hard fare on the byroads of Houthesn Emope. At 
the l^ortuguese frontier village of Opana, beinp warned that the 
whole pi)pulation was in a plot to rob him, he invited them all to 
a feast and dam^e at both the two village inns. He then, having 
playeil tlio agriHiablo host, and paid the bill overnight, decamped 
early in tl^o morning wiihoui taking leave of his guests, a trick 
woftliy of Ulysses. With coiupUments to the women, cigars and 
glasses of liquor lor tho men, and frank good-hiuuourod civility 
to all, ho could miiko his way in safety among the wildest 
mounuiiueers beyond roacb of a protecting police. &iir John wiu 
one of the founders of tlio Travollera* ClUD, but whs never what is 
now considered a gr(*at traveller. Ilia only expedition further than 
those wo have niontioned was to inspect and direct sonio luirbour 
work.s at tho Azoros, which he twice visited, in tlio w-inlers of 
1861 and 1863. 'I’bcHe personal reminiscences of foreign life, 
mannuiti, aud scenery form an entertaining mixture with the 
account of his ei^ineoring laboui-s and designs. It deserves to 
be carefully reprint od, with the special illustrations which we 
have ventiu’ed to buggest. 


TIIK GKNKRAL STAFF AND ITS PEACE DOTIKS.* 

rpiIJO irnnio of (h)loiiel Broiwarfc von Schellcudorf is familiar 
J- tu many perf»ons as that of tho olHcer entrubtod on tbo (lerman 
side with iho brief iicgotialion which ended in the sunvudor 
at Sadan. Ik^fore and during thow^ai* he occupied an important 
positiou among the wfisistante whom Count MoUke kept at 
nis side; and his appointment subsequently to the charge of 
the sutF of the Guards (’orps is a testimony rit once to Lis 
ollicienoy and (o the Ihovouglincss of the conditions of the 
feer%ice of which ho is a member, which require that head- 
quarter duties shf>uld he intorchangod ever and unou with those 
more directly coimoch'd with the care of troops. The volume 
he now otVera us, eonlined purposely to the peace duties of the 
stair, 18 of Jut wider siropo than the title sigiiilics. Indeed, 80 
various and inlen stiiig .are its separate Hcc.tums that we cr,n <h) 
little more than indicate genomlly the contents of tho greatin* part 
of thorn. The service, us treated of hero, excliulc.'i of courso ihe 
mutual operations of w.ir, Hineo BliiH* duties in relation lo these 
are rt^at'rved for another volume. In this part, however, aro 
to be 1‘ound, completely olohorated, such distinct subplots as th« 
meaning aud dunes ot stud' orgiiiuration iu its theoty .Mud jU'sC’ 
ticc; the growth of ihe present system of PrusHii-it .'should 
perhaps bo said of Germany; tho conditions of the same ser- 
vice in each ot the other great armicfl of tlio world, our oivri in- 
cluded; the wlioJo p&iveo armiigerijonts of the (.lermau army on 
its present footing, as viewed apart Irom the flame ftirco in the 
gigantic proportions w’hich it allatris when mobilized : the 
meanjj of bnngiiig it fliuhienly into the held if tho word he 
given; linaJly, the practical work of the staH* in its thret^ great 
peace diiliefl of the bureau, tho ordering of grand umneouvn^a, 
and Ibe practice of reconnaissance. As one of the least known 
of these subjects we select the second, in dealing with which 
Golonel Brousiirt gives us a complete historical Iroatise on hit) own . 
special service. He hero show's at once breiulth of view and 
severe study of detail ; and wheru he errs, the errors ar »3 so far 
excuHable that they are uational, and that ho w rites above all for 
his own comrades. 

In the old days of the T^russian army the notion o( a Htall* seems 
to have been restricted to certain high otKcers, who were found to 
be neccBsory by the Kiectors of Butudenbuig when first forming a 
standing miliiary force, just ns a similar discovery was made by 
our own Parliament about the same time, when Jairly committed 
to tho Civil War. Thus au ordinance of 1657 provided for the 
pay of a OouunisHary ('ieneral, a Quartermaster-lieneral (at first 
known 08 the General- Wach tmeisterj, n.nd two Adjutonts-Genoral, 
besidc.s two so-called ( juartormasters-General, olxaiged cApccially 
with the eugineer sorvic'cs of tho Electorate. A deputy to tho 
QuarieruiuKter-Gcncral or Chief Engineer (for the functions were 
origiually united), tind two other en^uoers of rank, not specified, 
were sixin afterwards added. It is olosr that the duties of the 
Quartrrmnsfer-I leDeral’s depaitmont were for along period supposed 
tu be inseparable from the engineer branch of the army ; or, as 
Colonel Bruufltirt tells us : — 

Although ihe eonmdmriat stafT was formed spooially for each campAigD, 
tlie QuArtcrmiistcr-tionerul and his iissistanu had constant omploymont ouimg 
pence time m tiie vngmoer branch. And it followed from these confUtions 
Uiat tliti liintiirif iil devolopment of the Prussian Qaartormaster-Gonomrs staff 
b fcom the til St. os^Hdiitvd with the latter, and its vSrv one-sided lunctioiis 
among the gciierAl stuff ; and that the close anonexian of tho general staff 
with tho corps of engiueers lasted through mom thsja a centucy down Co 
the year x8o6, when the Chief Engineer, Uene^ tieusou, was at tbo same 
time Quartcrmairtcr-GenQruL 

To which it may be added, sinoe the author here Ati|^ the 
facts than explams them, that the original ooimexumwt^ 0^^ 
one enough, and the complete distinction whieb hpgau.when 
Bebarnhorat, coming into power after Jena, lirst ot tha.^ 
scattered regiuiental units or bodiei of engineers %fou^ MA onn ^ 
of the service under his friend Gneisenau, was but tiHe adoption of 
a proper division of kbonr, Hmt most OTcW saw 

* Jhr Dkmt d$$ amtrokUUM, Von BfdDimrt v. M^folldoit 
i^Theil. Mittlert Berlin. 1875. 
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tHat llk^ lime hxA oow eKbdn could ao losj^^r be left to 

wait till tbe etaff fthould pre{i«M?e and aanKn a miitable Toi^' 6f ed-* 
gineem for eaolr epeoific operation, bat ma<it eoity what waa neoen** 
saiy of this brancm ivith tbSeai wheteyet they movu, ae they 
did thoir gun$ and hdraes ; and that this could onlyw done by 
making it mn pf the m^nxental forced to b« ccnatblnod in each 
division. Kven ho, homver, so little leaned to %vhat is now the 
tradition of ihe service that he chose for the head of the enginoen 
H ftiiuple staff oihcer who Ininmed tohii\o UlMtli^guiNhed hiuibolf 
in the defence of Oolborg. The chimL^p was an iitiiiodani as well 
as a just one ; and if the en^imiers lost IW the iiiuH in poHithm, 
they gained so largely in odiciency that the PruasiuM morit;! of their 
employment for lield duty os devised during Soharnhorsi's udmiaia* 
traiiou has become the standing pattern for thd armies of the 
world. 

Having mentioned this later separation rathor briolly, Golouel 
Broiisiut goes back in point of time, and we iollow liim, io note 
the chaiig^ mad^ by rredenek in the system of the staff m 
bixiuiath^ to him. * This hfid coiisiated, an bofuro montiont-Hl, 
mainly of the appointments of certain hea<l<i of dopt^rtmeids. But 
iit the LIdjo of his first Silesiau compnigu of 1741 v^e Itufi uddod 
U\ iherfe eiglit colonels, acting prettj’ imicli as wlmi we should 
c-itll diviBioiitil adiutants-getierar, and certain majors as aldc.^-dc- 
CfUnp, On the other hand, the Quarterniaster-Oen..r.a.l staff was 
rudiiced to four offleers, and a year later to two, a &ic.t which is 
cvplained by our author as follow's: — 

Kr«*rt rink fl. Kept but few offlocis on hl»i QuarU^rnuj.-tfT'Oonciars stAff. 
The gn;.ki King was not (»n1y liLs own cldef of init he al>o filUMl in 
iiwiuiidld ways Mk; fiirictious of stutf utflreras of tho lovk*r>r grrrdnH. The King 
hiiii.sclt' wrote out tliu propoaalii for openttionn, orders for tlio genrrst 
Iriliiuton of troopM, and Mpeeial iiitsLrunt intis, or at tlu* leant ho iJuun. 

Utiit i’K for bitUlo he gave by word cd' inoutb. If ho wanted Jti-lp hu luti hit: 
ni<h*hwlo-(jaiii|), .souu! (‘Hginitors, and inuiintcyl ord/ rlios. Thui^iinU iiimjflcr- 
tioneTal's Btuft* liardly csti.slcd tbenf<*rs even in namo. 

All this intense, and it maybe said, with duo defcreiicd to lUr. 
C.Lrlylo, somuwhat meddlesome and daugcrous aclivilv, la the very 
untipodcs of tbo modern (xonnttu military ideal, wliicb is to croaUi 
a system that shall not leave succe^ de)ipiident ou any single man's 
br.iins. Tlowcvor much Frederick’s hiogniphers may hold it up t<t 
atlmiralioi), it r^uvuds soll-coademned by the fact that he akiiidoncd 
il 104 hoon as Prussia was relieved from the tenibio pmjjsure of 
the 8evou Yenra* War and the Peace of IluberUburg gave him 
time for thought. Then ho begun at once to i*ii>er6e tho piiictice ho 
hud clung to during tlie over-rucurriug exigencies of the struggle, 
aud set about the Ibuudatiim of a statf such cs modem ideas 
make it, composed not merely of ur'et of heads of dejvuLmeiits, but 
o( selected otiicers taken lor the time from regimeuUl w^jrk lor the 
purpose of iissisdug their superiors in the higiierduty of orgutiiziog 
iiiul loading the whole mass. Its begimiing was uiodcet enough. 
8k iUMiloiiau la were posted to tile staff for general dutitfs,’Sjc- 
cording to tho niodcru phrase, saon after peace was signed, though 
no distiuetive uniform %vas given them. But tho numbi;r in 
the loliowing y(‘ar, os the King's ideas grew dearer, was in- 
cre.ist'il.Lo twelve, aud this sigoin a littlo later to hfteou. And, 
Inivii.g oiKo ftuloctod them, Frederick paid great uttentiou to their 
proper iusiruclion, and enfom d a preliminary strict oxamiualion 
on those specially educated ollicera, us Colonel MssHeiibach, who, 
having already gained a local repiitaliou for knowledge, wera 
allowed to join the new service from armiou belonging to other 
Slates of (jcrmany. 

Much is told us of Ibis ofUcer, whose connexion with tho on- 
happ3' ovontH of 1806 has inudo liis namo of pecidinrly ill odour with 
Prusrtiaus. Colouel Bruuhsrt declares that iubtice all tho more de- 
mands tho recognition of the tscrviccs which Ito porformed as deputy 
to tho veteran General Gcuiau, the head of tlie department, iu 
introducing that sort of practical training on the ground which is 
now ro<;ognizod as tho A B U of a stall' ollicer’s education, lie 
laid out a regular coiiise of this each summer, the winter follow- 
ing being devoted to indoor instruction, chi«my in the subjects 
raisod by reconnaiasanco. Many of his favourite ideas, notably tlmt 
of registering exactly all tlie available positions to bo used in a 
country in ilm event of war under every possible contingency, have 
been condemned by experience. But no had the merit of first in* 
Btituting a course whicn should throw each student for the higher 
Btaff on his own individual resonrees, and making him work suoxie 
so as to teach him to think for himself. Much comment is adiiei 
on the errors which marred his conception. But they may be 
compressed into the one statement that he ga«e theory and lixed 
rule ul^ther too large a place io his system, and, io fact, nmde 
the rnisteke, so coauuoA with closot straterats, of im^idog 
that bodies of min wore to be lui esaily bandied a« pawns, on a 
cho8sboAnl« The ksy U>.)i'ia notioos 01 the Dualifica^s for the 
service over, which he presided ms^' be found, in the t^t he pre- 
vailed on King Jbedenok WiliSaa to enforce, oaiuUdate^of 
admiasloa were tn be subject to ao^enunioetiou in geometry, 
trigonometry^ foitiic^ taoties^ the a«t of war, and 
history; as t^igh, siiUMosbg ol&eM to be found moUy qualitied 
in ail thesoj there oonidbe any need ol instraoring them m years 
afterwards in thsonr. A e<»bperiUv«K<»tdte^ 

Ikssional typo was mi in x8o4» and of thirty*^lne caodidatso the 
4 iwei^*twdbastweveadffdt^^ doaueuhowam^wiil 

beready tocohdinMthkeiceeiivea^ they 

learn that, out of tbbgj^Qte xaado.to ths.ediicidtok'.Q^ 
i,Soor., or nn^ia thha onMixth, wasfov ihoeftp(mMar%ai^^ 
recdnnaiaaances. But too mtal day of Jedu was 
Mamenbach and^histheori wore oaeafttUy diateRiv^ 
fjeussian corpe, “bat hdled to turn misfortune Mde." 


Knd this teaeker of wav by cpmpais and Tneasure himself 

undying ignominy bv couneellitig tho first shameful surret 

open fffid, tho oamtumUoi) of Tmizlau, an evil example^ (i 
our author) “ which worked pmniciouAly ” olsewhsvb. 

NovcrfholCsSfOsthe book well shows, oia successor, SchiLmhoivI^. 
had the foundation of a better system ready to his kmd. Hii 
genius, as ttp][>ear» front Colonel BronsurVs details, s^dz<Hi on aU 
tliat was worth retaining, and eliminated the uupmetical and 
pedantic. lie taught tlio staff to work with tho gexif rfds and 
11*00])$ as well an alooc, and bequeathed to Prusaia in this, 
us well as so inauy other parts of the military organization ho 
established, a sysleui so sound and clilcient that it survived and 
grow in strength through the lassitude of the long peace that 
fullowied Waterloo, and burst on tho astonished enemy in all 
its powers ill 1866. 'fhe world looked on with amasemeiit at Uie 
celerity and certainty with which a quarter of a million of sdldiers 
who knew no iruiuiug but that of pem^e burst over the Bohemian 
mountains before HtNiedek cutild concentrate his vebiran army to 
uuol them, converged on his position so suddenly that he was 
lorcrnl to fight at an utt<tr disad vantage, and ffnally came into 
densivc ai'tlou with such slcadinesa aud vigour that lookere-oa 
declared their fuclieul tridiiiiig to suri)*iss even the ainttcigicfll 
leadcrsiiin which hud won them tiieir first ndvautnges. Nor 
must it 01? forgo! teu--aud a study of the pages before us will 
prove iigffiil to tho.^c wild wonhl "ignore it — ^tUat the same ever- 
uoti\’o system litie led the Pru^siim General Staff, under its present 
famouH chief, to atilizu the e\]«6ritmc6 of two great wars ro as to 
fill up every pobsilile doh ct dibcoverod by the events of 1866 cud 
1870. “ Think Duthiiig douo while auglit remains,’* the motto jmt 
by the poet into a coiKpieiors mouth, might well be aesignea to 
tliis imidatigi'.hlecon.s; and it is drawing fresh strength lji)irtthe 
fiu't that a )jr..lerul kfiopirt) ackuowledges its public services in tho 
])ast, and looks to il as a, ebUff guard iu the fuUiro. (Jolonfd 
Bi'ousiirt evidently fcols the power of this sealinient, though the 
coldness of a Mcmi-olllcial biyle, which iiiu^h niara iu our ^ Lew 
the attractiveuefeH of his work throughout, forbids him to dilate 
on that popular side of the luililaiy question which in (h rmany 
just now, with tho growing fietjdcm. of Utr Diet, Is ewrliiiiily not 
tiio least important. 

We have not space for evon glancii^at the contents of tho oilier 
sections of this iuBtiuctivo volume. U is profcssuxily not crilical, 
aud tho author randy commetite on tho factb which he biiuga 
tegolhop. Had he done so iu that chapter which InmU of our 
own btoirthe jwnlt would have been Ml of Icaaons, for #0 clear a 
view of its orgtui/*ation and condition was never put together 
before, aud Colonel Bronaort evideutly poBsesftt‘» tho quaUdea of 
a perfectly impartial judge. In tho few p^cs devoted to oux'- 
selves no point of importance is omitted. W'e note such pointe oa 
the credit given to the practical character of our administration for 
the couirivitnco of putting the wdiole army thoroughly under a 
civilian admiuistralor, whilst ruserving for military auiliorily tho 
discipliuiuy caro over its members. Wo admire the iusight which 
enables a foreigner to undt.*rBtand how thoroughlv dual this 
administration was not long sinco, from the fiict tlial bringing the 
IJorae Guards to the War Gllicn JesBcned the receipt of letters at 
the latter by six lunidimladay. We also mark the sluvwd oljssrvfi- 
tiou that our 1 11 hdligi*nco Department appears short-handed that 
tho mere cem'8|ajiidem:c oi tho military rirprcseiiuuivts of th» 
Foreign Office slone might keep il occupied^ tho judgment aa lo 
our minor oxpodilLuiis, that tlie statf is out of all prouoriiou to the 
miiubcu' of troops employed the sly rumaik Umt, tnough wo in 
theory adheio lo tho old hubdivisiou of duties between the 
adjutant and quart ertuastor-geaeral throughout, in the lowest grade 
the brigado-uiajor uionages to perform both; and, finally, the 
striking comments on our overmanned WarOifice, whare^ asCV>lon^ 
Bronsart truly says, much of the time of the higher military stuff 
goes in cutL^eless communication on detaUa with the clerical 
offidnls. Ilo furtlicr remnilis thaU their jtesition iu this res^HXSt 
dillbrs euUruly from that of any other military staff in the woriA 
In iact, want of jw^rsonal rosponsilnlity, \vaDt of confidence m 
othera, want of unity m act{oU‘— relies of a psat ago when milua^ 

» had to be met at cnrdxy tilT|ir--aro. iM tribute now paid iu 
system which iU defei^erir iu ituMr bliuduess suppose to> 
be a ohe^ and houeid adtemtetwUom 


UEliilDA TUB CABOCEKE.* 

M e. SKEUTOHLY^ boa umloubtedly cqjoyed. ample 
tunitios of studying the customs of the natives of ihe1 
Coast. In 1S71, in an evil hour tor him, he accepted the priN. 
invitatioa of the Kit^ of Dahomey to a irieudlrt^iil^ 
week. The monarch overwholmed ms while ^est witkg" 
and honoum, but declined dtogether to speed his def“ 
was worse, ho never punuitted the distugtiish<4 
from his coital except under a strong M . ^ 

Skortchly did get leave of absence in tne integ||||||B^ 
otders to keep moving at the rate of thirty mfitfiH 
Bkertchly, wno seems to be a highly iiitidligm mm the 
best of a disagreeable mtuetion. iBo stuick xtp acqumtitaocfddu^^ 
teith dignitama of the Oouit and ofifans of the anuj^ and in** 
formed mniaelf ininately as to many tiate In. the eoi»^ which 
he wa s not per mit ted to judge of with^ma own e yes. He came* 

sr, Sjifi «r ]%</' (te 
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back to publish aq eutertainin;^ lUToouiit of hia oxperieucea in 
Bahoxudy, isvhich we had the pleasure of noticing ia a formor num- 
ber^ Ilia uow he haa Auppleiueutod it with a volume of sport and 
of which, however, the scenes are cbiedy laid within 
ardera of the Ashaulee country. His present book, as he 
' us, is fiction founded <m fact. T'he thread of romance which 
runs through the chapter is spun out of the personal narrative of 

- a Oahocoer (oiliccr) in the service of King Koiroe Kalcalli, who, 
having lost at once his liberty and his bride, ultimately recovered 
the one and the other; while nmiiy of the hunting scenes,” he 
adds, ” are taken from my own adventures in Western Africa.’^ 

We siiould sny that the bottle is likolv to more successful 
with enthusiastic' youth than with critical niiddio tige. There is 
abundance of go " in it, and it is ovorcliargod with thrilling in- 
cideut. But the most obvious reflection is that nothing short of 
an almost impossible amount of inarvelloua good fortune could 
have brought the heroes, Danvers and Fortes<‘ue, through tho 
juamfold perils that beset them ; while tho victories they achieved 
over the sAvago animals they eucountoriMl arc only to Unparalleled 
by tho labours ol' the heroic demigi^ds of mythology. They emerge 
with honour and trophic.^ fnmi iho midst i>f troops of i*a veiling 
lions. Thoy bag elephants by brace.s and h 'ashes, bringing down 
tho infuriated moristoTH w’ith unerring aim when death in its moat 
appalling form has approached them almost within arm's length. 
They have haud-Lo-hand grapples with gigantic pythons, who 
steal on thtmi in the daneness in tlieir very sh'oping iiuarters. 
Hcorpions, eleven inches long*, drop down on I heir pei’sons and get 
ontcUiglc<l in their hoots and gaiters. Thev fall among hordes of 
driver ams, who stick them over with their le morsel cas stings as 
thickly ;is Iho miill points uiKui tho fretful porcupine. Fetiche 
men armed with the murderous Jenife como ihiindoring ut the slightly 
barred doors of thrir dwelling. l**neugoful savagi's teinler them 
poisoned vi:iiids. Nor is the happy impunity they enjoy liniitod to 
their own persons. It extends to tlioir bUic,k retainers, in whom 
they w'ere mo»l exceptionally ri)rlunate, and in whom from the first 
moments of acquaintance they inspii'e a devoted ntUchimint. Aziza, 
tho mighty hunter whom they have he»»u lucky enough to engage 
in their service, risks his life for one of his while masters the fii'st 
day of his engageiueut. lie and Melinda, the Ashanteo Caboceer, 
twice snatch theiijstdves from the jaws of death in tho &hape of in- 
furiated alligiitovs and a current hurrying them to a waterfall, by 
swinging ihcruBelves at the critical moment into the drooping 
boughs of a tree that chanced to hung conicnicnt. At (Joomas^ie 
they rovorse the actual cxjK'rieiictw oi Mr. >'.Kertchly in I>uhomc\, 
for the terrible Kolloo Kalcalli not only njcelvi's ihejii C(»rdi illy 
at their coming, but disiuiss^'s them tolerably juoiiiptly wdth gifts. 
Up tho coiintry I hey have the misflnlune to get involved in 
native quarrels ; their presenco insplivs counig*^ and dheipline in 
a panic-stricken tribe, while their bree(‘hl(»fidei*s turn the tide of 
battle iigaiiisl a host of warriors in the flush of victory. Finally, 
they assist the lovti-loni ('alxKJcm* to reci»ver his ravished bride, 
much in the tuAimor of Coopers Indian romances; and in a fiail 
canoo they run the gauntlet of lurking dangers down mi unfurailiar 
river twariiiing with savage.s. But, in spite of luck, coolnc.ss, and 
courag'o combined, w'e doubt if tiny could have ( xtricated thom- 
aelvcs with credit and safety had they in^t got on os admirably 
with the natives as if there hfi<l never been any confusion of 
tongue.s. .V/izA and Melinda speak Fnglibh with .‘inch purity and 
fluoncY that we should have imagined, as a niatUr of course, that 
their s]>eech was transhitetl, were it not for the occasional inter- 
polation of such stereotyped phrases as ** for true.” This is 
the less surprising, however, since the village hi^adinen in tho 
remote interior have apparently nu.'ltTcd cmr idioms even to the 
longth of indulging in graceful anti thesis and appropriate slang. 
A wiief beyond the inland fnmticr of Ashanteo congratulates them 
in the following efisy terms on the glorious victory the Englishmen 
bare helped him to gain : — Truly white pc«)plo kimw how to 
fight too much, they never say die, luid ;ire os fierce in war as 
they arc. peacol'ul in their friendship.” In fact, next to the piled- 
up eeusfitioualism of the narrative, the general lone of the con- 
versation Umds to disjiel illusion, and reminds ns that tho author 
is making a book and taking liberties with prosaic reality. For, 
in its way, the talk of himself and liis English companion is as 
little probable as that of Aziza and the Cabocecr. They 
enliven the most critical situations with chuckling over old Joe 
Millers ; and, on the occasion wo have refeiTed to, when they and 
the fetiche niuu aro on opposite sides of a frail eiiclobure, Danvers 
> takes the opportunity of entcrUiiiiiig Forte.*<cue with an incident 
happen^ to him in High llulborn. 

' But, on tho other hand, the vo’iimeb contain iimch that is in- 

- ^lereeting with regard to African sport, zoology, lunl scenery, as 

well AS the manners and mode of living of the natives and tho 
ho^iblo ** customs ” of theii* Court ceremonial. iVs to the latter, 
it would soem almost hopele^ to put tlicm down ; bociiuso, strange 
toaay, though the people aro their victims, tlicy aro coiuntenanced 
by a Etroug popular sentiment. When u king dies, and there is a 
ina&>8a(M‘e in celebration of the funeral, the courtiers and their 
attendaiiis ^mss through the gatoa of a bloody death int(> an 
existence more assured than tne one they are leaving. When 
any event of importance occttrs--wheu a white traveller, for 
example, arrives at Ooomossie— it is etiquette that tho king should 
forduuly announce it to his ancestors in the spirit world. He 
slays and sends off a couple of incsseugei's, and, according to 
Skertehly, there need oe no difficulty in finding volunteers 
eirand. For those who cany sfich a coliimisaion will be taken 
care of in the spirit palaces to which they are despatched ; 


while the ordinaiy poor who die in course of nature are condemned 
to an eternity of torpid insonsilWiyi with just vitalitjf enough to 
make them seusihle of their misery. That this thoorj^ la i just one 
seems confirmed by the demeanour of the doomed viottms. With- 
out bifing apparently under tho influence of stimulants, they have 
been seen actually to beitt time cheerfully to the music played in 
aunoiincemont of their iuuuinent end. In roost cases, however, 
they are elfecrually prevented from giving expression to feelings 
either of anguish or couteiitmuut, for a knife is skewered through 
their cheeks by way of gag, and their arms are firmly pinioned 
behind them. And the ceremony of slaughter shows a ghastly 
delight in butchery and bloodshed fur their own sokes. The 
victim's head is struck olf upon a war drum; the blooil is 
Bufleved to stream into a calabash, and is aflerwardB smeared 
over the persons and weapons of the bystanders; while the 
affair is triMited ns a necessary intorludo in the business which tho 
monarch is transacting for tho moment. At least it is likely to 
Ih) moTO impressive to strangers than the dull details of our own 
(Jourt etinuottn, ijnd it says much for the nerve of Fortescue and 
Danvers Unit they told the tyrant who had just paid them the 
s'lnguiaary curuplimont, Ihul iii) white man could think well of 
him so l(»iig os he sanctioned such practices. Making every alUnv- 
unce for its usburing one’s future comfort, tho cusb)iu of sncriiico 
must surely cloud the existence of luanv of the Ashantt'es if they 
over give a thought to the future. The monarch's immodiato 
Court l irclo is inevitably doomed in the event of his death, and 
the followers of men of any position luivo their lives Ixiund up 
with that of their luaster. Even the twofold chance of death 
may perhaps scarcely count for much with a singularly unrotteid- 
ing rot^e ; but the camicious tyrauny of tho fetiche is always pre- 
sent to every man. The tbticfie is a superstition in which every 
one has firm faith, uifd according to native notions it may 
either bo a blessing or n curse. Thus Aziza, tho intelligent hiiuter, 
is persuaded that a strip of hide with the hair on will act ns an in- 
fallible talisman against all perils of tho chase. But, in coin- 
ponsation for such occasional mercies, he has to place himself 
absolutely in the bauds of tho ghostly go-between who in- 
terprets or executes the will of tho supornatural power, and 
insists on implicit obf'dieiice to any ciuuiuauds ho transmits. 
Thus the priest bears permanent sway in tho savage comniiiniiy, 
and is tolerated and prolectod by the Slate in any liceusi^ of 
crimo. If he is not sufliciently bribed, or if ho bears any grudge 
against anj one, he simply accuses his enemy in tho name of tho 
fetiche, and insists on an ord»‘al which ho liimsolf directs. As 
likely as not, the tent of innocence maybe swallowing Btnmg poi>op 
with ini]Mnnty. Add to tho *'0 sanguimirv customs, and to tlioahii>.ca 
of malignant supoistit ion, the general msocurity of life and pro- 
perty oven in the iimbt sAttled districts, and Mr. Skertehly’&piclun s 
of VVeslerii Africa represent it as a hell upon earth; nor do wo 
Ix liovc that tlm picturo is gi'oatiy overcharged, 'J'he only villages 
.safe from surprise and sudden destruction are those under tho rule 
of soino petty despot, who niaki>s them pay dearly in one shape 
or uthiif for hi.s protcelion ; as for tho rest, the fact that tlio 
inhabitants mny no sold for slaves is sutficient to tmupt the 
cupidity of their neighboui*s. And not even the fact that a 
dead man is worth less than a living one will check 
that UHtiiml ta.^'to for camagu which breaks out in the 
excited savage. As for tho climate, of course a native will thrive 
whoro a I'mnipeau would pino or die, but even among tho natives 
loatlisunio and de,;ully diseases aro excoediugly common. And 
unless thoy should ev(;T set iibuut reclaiming their swamps and 
clearing away theirpcstilential jungles, they will novor get rid of tho 
fevers, ulligiilors, MTpouts, and tour-fouted beasts of prey, which 
make their life so piucurious in tho most favourable cirCiimsbvnfu^s. 
We gather rather from .Mr. Skerlcldy’s former volumes than from his 
prcscut one that ho has but little faith in tho perfectibility of tho 
African, for we should say that, if there are many Melindas and 
Aziziu*, tile race must have no small capacities for seU-cultivation. 
Ihit until things are chuiigod considerably for the better, we should 
advise adventurous geutlemcu fond of field sports to strike inland 
anywhere else than from tho plaguo-strickeu stdlloment of Cape 
Coast </iisth'. They can scarcely expect to have tho good fortune 
of Fort CSC ue and Danvers, or to re-emburk themselves safely on 
board the English sLcaim^r, having escaped from men, beasts, and 
diseases. 


FUKXCH LITERATBRK. 

fPllE new series of M. Berryer’s works * cannot be expected to 
JL meet with the general popularity which his political speeches 
obtained. The questiouH discussed before the Fariiainentary 
oss^niiblies of France were of European interest, and had more or 
less an intornational character. 'We are now askod to appreciate 
a lawyer's powers of loj^ic and eloquence as brought to hear upon 
legal clisputes of a private nature; and the appeal 

to the sympathies of those persons only who can admire style 
and ar^mentative skill, independently of the gpCc^ subjects 
which have called forth these valualde oualitios. It woidd have 
been impossible, even if it had boon aesirafc^.x'^' print all M. 
Berryer's legal speeches ; many of them exist the riiape 

of rough noteSj skeletons, or aiimmaries; enoii||yi^mver| is here 
preserved to give an exoelleiit idea of the among 

(^ntempoi^ French teunrist^ The diaoomM 

dSMpr^^Btrrjftr.-^PIakhyer$. Psrili Wiiu, 
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fint ?olttme raogo ovar y^n h^tminf leith 

and amongst them wiH bs foond tbostt dcAiverad of 

General Oambronna jfi8i6)^ M. de Lamannaia (1826),' anil M. de 
Ohatoaubriand (1833). 

Two moTB volumes of M, Michelet’s Hiitoire du XIX* iAcle are 
now before us. The drst, which takes us to the ^oup d^itat of 
Bramaire is an attempt to rehabilitate the Directory, and to 
explain the struggle between the French Kepublic and the English 
G^emment headed by Pitt. Together with details on war 
and diplomacy, M. Michelet gives us curious particulars respecting 
the intellectual and religious movement of the day, and the various 
efforts made, on the one. hand, to replaco Obristianity by a new 
form of religion, and, on the other, to reinstate Ultramontanist 
doctrines. Saint-Murtin and the Thdophilanthropists, Joseph de 
Maislre, and the Socialists of 1796, appear as the leading figures 
in this gallery of portraits, and a special place is ruM3rved for that 
salon of the |Huo *du Bac where Mmo. do Stael bad raised the 
standard of constitutional liberty. 

The period' from the Oonsulate to the end of the First Empire t 
was one of spurious glory for France, and was characterized ny a 
stendv and progressive decay, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
M. Michelet, of course, ascribes this deplorable state of things to the 
&ct that the philosophical principles of the eighteenth century 
were not duly carriod out, and that the Imperial Government 
endeavoured to bring about an alliance behveen the doctrines of 
the EncjfclopSdie and the traditions of the Homan Catholic Church. 
We quite agree with him that such a hybrid system can produce no 
good results ; but we must doubt whetuer the logical carrying out 
of the doctrines advocated in the Cmvtrai iocitd would be the host 
guarantee of liberty. M. Michelet is so impulsive that his work 
cannot seriously claim to bo a history ; but it is suggestive, and 
many of his estimates of men and events are striking. It may 
be regarded as a series of essays put together without much 
method, in which the strangest conclusions are often drawn from 
the most fanciful hypotheses. 

The works of M. Philar&te Chasles, now collected in one uni- 
form edition, treat of every kind of subject, and deal with nearly the 
whole curriculum of literature, history, and philosophy. Happy in 
his selection of topics calculated to dll a Iccture-roora, M. Phimr^to 
Ghoslos unfortunately fancied that the popularity he enjoyed was due 
to an amount of erudition and a depth of thought which he never 
possessed ; and his printed essays show this most conclusively. 
They are elegant improvisations, mixed with just enough of tho 
scion title element to make them look profoimd without taking 
anything away from their amrecuble character ; but we are at a 
loss to discover the originality which is sometimes claimed for 
them. The present volume ] devils with antiquity ; Greece, Home, 
and ruleHtine are the fields where M. Phuarete Ohasles carries 
on his iuvestigatioAs j and tho book ends with on essay on the 
sources of tho Latin and Teutonic languages. The introductory 
chapter, tho best in the whole scries, is a sketch of the influence 
exorcised eipon literature by religious and social institutions. 

Tho coirf 6 ronceB^ delivered by Father Didon, tlio Dominican 
preacher, navo reached a second edition, and appear now with a 
new preface. Tho object of the orator is to solve the old problem 
of the reconciliation of science and faith, and te show that a 
return to Christianity is the only possible condition of life for 
modem society. It is curious to observe bow all the modern 
apologotical writers belonging to the Homan Catholic Church are 
loud in proclaiming that, far from ixipudiating scieuce, they welcome 
its toachiqgs and svm])athize with its votaries. This is of coniso 
highly satisfactory, but tho error commit ted by Father Didonand most 
modem Homan Untholic divines consists in maintaining tliat their 
Ohurch has always manilested the liberal mind which is charac- 
teristic of MM. do Montulembert, J^cordaire, Gratr}*, and 
Didon himself. The six lectures printed in this volume are written 
in a popular style, and may be recommeuded as an interesting 
summary of Christian apologetics. 

One of the most melancholy facts in the present condition of 
Franco is the decrease of the population. The small number of 
births is no doubt the principal explanation of this state of things; 
but tben> \» another cause — naniel^^ the neglect with which 
chUdien sent out to nurse are treated. In the case of foundlings the 
mortality resulting from the negligence of local authorities hoA 
reached enomious proportions, and the number of children still- 
bom, now amouonng to one-iilUi of the total number of births, 
has moreased five-fold in the course of twenty years. Dr. Brochard 
has devoted a very interesting little volume H to a thorough dis- 
ouBSton pf this scandalous evil. Unfortunately, as M. de la Gudron- 
nidre reinarks in bis prefitee, bure«ucnM:y*-7tnat leprosy of French 
civilisation— has always p^vented the worinng out of useful plans, 
and Dr. Brochard himself nairowly osPaped neing the victim 01 
red-tapoism'; so much eosier.is it to make revolutTous than to in- 
troduce reforms. Dr. Broduird never vonttues on a statement 
wl^ut supporting it by facts, and in so delicate a question as 
that which here occupies him he takes special care to be accurate. 

t8 Far Jules Michidct. 


His pqncUioioiui are the following— (i) the /oar, 

admission for foundlings, should be re-established; (2) ^ 

of relief now granted to the should be codihQ, 

altered, so as to remove every possible encoursgument iafi 
neglect; (3) the care of foundlings must Ixi transferred fii 

Government authorities to the hospitajs ; (4) the adminii 

inspection of foundlings must be rephK^ by modicnl super^pn; 
An appendix of illustrative documents terminates the volume. 

If we may believe M. Ribert*, Frenchmen certainly do not 
succeed as frameis of y^litical constitutions. He would probably 
say that the constitution promulgated by the First is a 

perfect model ; we do not think soTout we agree with him in many 
of his criticisms on the legislative work aceomnliabed at Versailles 
during tho course of last year. However, it nas at any rate the 
merit of existing ; it is destined to be for at least five years tbo 
guide of public life, ond the instrument of the national will ; 
It is wise, therefore, to make the best of it, and, instead of enume- 
rating its defects, to show how it can be worked. M. Kibert begins 
by sketching the fundamental principles of this Constitution ; he 
then examines in succession the parts to be performed respe^vdy 
by tho ChamboT of Deputies, the President of the Uepublic, and 
the Senate ; he defines the province within which each of those 
throe can lawfully act ; and, finally, he nhows how even the least 
satisfactoiy political mechanism may bo worke<l with a certain 
amount of satisfactory results. Although Hibort docs not actu- 
ally say so, he evidently ascribes to tbo monarchical factions of the 
Assomoly tho intention of what our neighbours call fishing in 
troubled waters, and of using a defective constitutional programme 
for tho purpose of ruining tho Uepublican cause. 

Colonel Fabro has written an account of tbo Franco-Prussian 
war t, compiled from official sources, and illastratod with 
thirteen strategical maps. Tie shows that only men of firsterate 
genius Ciin tell beforehand tho results of a campaign : Turenne did 
so in 1674, and Bonaparte in 1800. ' The Germi^, five years ago, 
were equa% successful ; not, however, in his opinion, because they 
pcjBsossed tho same prophetic spirit, but simply tnrougb the blunders 
of their enemies. 

The recent publications of Messrs. Didot include a work of much 
artistic as well as literary value ; we mean the illustrated reprint of 
M. Wallon’s Jbaans <r. 4 rc.t First issued in an octavo form, it 
went quickly through two large editions. About the beginning of 
1875 a duodecimo edition, completely revised and considerably 
augmented, made its appearance ; and now it comes before ns in 
tho sliape of a Christiuas book, with all the resources supplied by 
tho ingenuity of modern art, such as chromolithopapbs, woodcut^ 
and maps. We may descril^ this magnificent volume as a museum 
in whica every detail connected with the Maid of Orleans has been 
collected and onshrioed. In addition to M. Wallen’s text we find 
here: — ist, an o^say on the armour and militaiy costume in uso 
during tbo fifteenth century ; 2nd, a map of France referring to 
the same epoch ; 3rd, a note on the d'Arc family ; 4th, a disquisi- 
tion on the literary and musical compos! tio 11$ devoted: to the 
heroine; 5th, on iconographic supplement : and, 6tb, a fitcsimile of 
Joim of Arc’s letters. A copious alphabetical index foniui tho 
fitting couclusion of the volume. As m tbo same publishers' edi- 
tions of Joiuville and Villehardouin, the illustrations are uniformly 
copied from contemporary sourcos, and may therefore be trusted as 
accurate specimens of fifleonth-ceutury ornamentation. 

As we are speakipg of tbe Maid of Orleans, we may refer to 
a question connected with her which has often been diseussod 
from diHIbrent points of view. The English and Bouiguifinon 
chroniclers attempted to represent her as a mere instrument of tbe 
nobles who surrounded CIimIos YH., and oven Sismondi mve his 
countenance to this absurd opinion. Other writers, such as Lingaid 
and M. Henry liLartin,.have described her as acting under tlm in- 
lluenco of assort of hallucination, while M. VillmumiSattrihaies her 
success to simple genius and military tact. We need scarcely 
say that M. Wallou examines and rejects these vorioua theories in 
his mouo^aph ; M. de Bourbon- IJgnidres has taken the mission of 
La l^iceUe for the theme of a distinct work §, in which be endea- 
vours to prove that Joan of Aie was distinctly and clearly 
inspired by God to save her conntry from foreign invasion. 

Tbo expedition of the Duke of Guise against Naples is one of 
the least known episodes of the Wenteenth century; it has 
suggosted to MM. Loiseleurand Ba^onault de Pucheese a volume 
of much value |f, compiled with all tho care and emditioD to be 
expected from them. The dooumeuts here published are the 
ofiacial letters exchan^d between the Count de Brionn^ Sccreti 
of State for Foreign Afiairs under Mazarine, and the Marquis 
Fouieuay-Mareuii, French Ambassador at Home. All these 
papers Kdong to tho public library of the city of Orliians, where 
M. Loiseleur, the curator, lately discovered them. Tbe work 
begins with a long introduction explaining tbe cau^ of the expe- 
ditmiLs undertakoTi by the Duke of Guiso-- expeditions eonemved 
for the most trifling* motive, and doomed to a melandioly issue. 
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aro> aC(s 6 mpaiiied by ootdous noteSj cUid atudyaed 
Ddar ^ tenm&ated by an alphabetical inde:c. 
i dttodecuDo roeently published under Uie title 
FinBiMei* ia the last Avork coui^iosed by M. Albert 
LenKune, one of the moat distiugnished prolessers ox metaphysict 
in the UniTeeaity of France. It consists ut' two separate parts, the 
fermer of iroaiiug of habit, is the only oco which llio 

author Sfhfed to hoiah. Previously to iU publication it had 
been read at one of the sittings uf the Acaddmie dos Bcieuaes 
morales et politiquea. Tlie reiuiiiuder is chietly mad«) up of 
sketches put togethur by M. Lemhi no's frieiidH, and left exactly ns 
they wete founcT cuuougst his papers, excopt w hi^re the meaning 
of certain passages re<juii'od ttie addition of a tVw oxpianatmy 
sentences. The admirable* manner in which M. Lomoino ex- 
j^ins the phenomena connected with habit uiahes as regret 
that ho should not have bvniu ablo to Hnish his researches. ITo 
begins by analysing the nature uf habit, its utrects, and Its iv.Utiona 
both to the intellect and the oiiiolions ; be tlum r hows bow it is 
affected by the will, and vice veivdy concluding his olHorvations 
by Toniiume on the iniporUnce of hiibit in the liconomy of 
human lifo. The second pari of the vobmit^ vJiich tr('.;i.U of 
instinct, contains a criticism df lUe opinions lUiiiiitiiTK.Ml on ibis 
fiubject by Montaigiti?, De 64 .'artos, and OoxuUlbic ; ibo liYiK)ilu;sis 
of a connexion between instinct and berodity hvoU to iin able 
discussion of Ijunorck’s views as cxpxiuded uud illuMiraiod liy 
Mr. Darwin. M« Jjemoiue's sketch, fragiuculnry ;!s it is, will be 
found very interesting by all readers who xire uttrucind by meta- 
physical problems. 

French literature boasts already of several vnliuible works on 
St. Anselm, his life and his philosophy ; we m ed only inenilon 
tho w'^ell-known monograpb oumposed" iiuuiy yoyrs sine.) by the 
late M. de Hdmusat. Xhe Kowil Aciulcmy Wiicigiuni thought, 
however, that there was ruoJu Vor, anolhfr" ctsay on tlio atibjccl ;* 
and the Abbd'van ^Veddingeu obtained the pi-iiie in a competition 
which was accordingly (ipemnl.t In hvo cliaptt iw > 1 . van Wod- 
dingeu examixiea the philos ophical and tboolo-'ical syatinn of 
Anselm from every point of view', studNiiig it not only in 
itself, but with reference to the numerous coutrovcibles which it 
produced. The volume bufore us soems to be the cou/} 
of the young author, and w o can only hope ilmt snecssa ii has 
obtained wiU encounige lilm in the p*ur.sait of staJics fur which he 
seems eminently qualified. 

Tho pamp^tt which M. IMc^dicu has tvanrvjatrd from (emuan 
into bVooch is a psychulo^ucMl study of coiwidVrabio iuiporta;u;o. 
The fundanieDtal principles adopted tty tho autlxor may be bnelly 
stated os follows: — Anu^ouUiU liUnii'oHiing iisolf ln combat 
is an essential condition of'tiio idea of riglit, and an intcgml part 
of its nature. Every liviug baing musi rcsi.H attacks from outside ; 
but physical existence does not cons ti lulu the whole of uuin^ our 
greatness resides in oui* moral existence, the ne(*e«^u*V condition of 
which is right. The man who dtdeuds his right, does more, there- 
fore, than struggle for a material object, a .bullish advuuhigo; 
his property is only accessory to his person, and thus, wliilBt he 
defends nia possessioxis, bo really struggles for the tiMisn iif bis pvr- 
Bouality, for the condition of his moral oxiatfuav. If the pamphlet 
before us has commended itself to tho 1 *rmich tnuislutor, it ih no 
doubt on account of the historicid applicalious introdurad in the 
second chapter, which have elicited i'com Mi^ydieu souio exccl- 
lent rcioarks on tho probont state of Fiunce. ^ 

If we required a decisive proof that tho most irnpitvtant worka 
arc uot always the ini>si voiiuuluou.^, wo uiiglu quote ilio remr.iiit- 
ablo csstvy lately publwhcnl by M. Kmtle do lAvoleyo.J of 

tho thvourite theories of thu umtcrialists is ihtit ilio di^uiiiy uf 
natioiLS depends on thoir pVqssicak constitution; MM. Liin-<S I’-mi**, 
and Vaeltorot consider this .le an uxiom ; they eon nuihiiig hovt^nd, 
and lu their fondness for physical ciusvs they iguoro lacis as patent 
as the daylight. M. do i^ivelcyo inoels iIksiu with objections 
wliidf they wonld iind it very didicult to refute, and showb tliut 
religion is an eleinent deserving at least us iititch notice, and carry- 
ing as much vrei^t, as the qualities of theV>il the iutluonccs of 
the atmospbera No one can cull in question M. dc Laveleye'a cum- 
petence to speak with ouUumty'oq the dai^mrs of tho pTe.seni 
aituation, He is a religious and -coosisteui nieinber of the Catholic 
Cbur^y.and yet he brands UlLcamoii taoism fu the rOck on which 
the oiviUsatioa of the uinetseuth cwitury must make shipwreck, 
nuiI}^M0mt; his Lihoraliaui cannot be iuipngned, and at the 
aaxno tune ha reads to the Fieimli li^publioiuis a lesson which they 
might take to heart. We ha^xe that his pamphlet will have 
a wide aimiiilati0B. 

The pliikfaophj of history is a science for whioli data are cou- 
— iatiiigi and which oan therefore be mqre satis- 
I ji|pw than vrm pc^sslblo halt- a century 
\ss|yi'iai' Palestine, Greece^ and • ^ 
k wbat^erdireetiuu wo “ 
safe ^Quad. 
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was when written uhdar the influs^ of {aNjadiee by 
oonclosiona wove formed long before they put pen and 

M. Aloys Berthoud,' ib an exhaustive artfeie contribtttea to'.tiielisk 
number of ihe JSibUoth^^ miverteUe *, proves that, in hiBtp^ at 
well as in politics, thh line of aigumant adopted by the Ufenui 
OathoHin KidliatloualiatsfefoDdaiueBfedly same. Botbpastlsr 
alike deal in arbitrary and BwmphsgaeBumptlexta wliieh they fogard' 
as above the ranch of rngumenL ThoFope is infeUihle,*' exxmm the 

fonner ; A miraolo is inipoesible,*’ ratorl the kttor *, two osserliona 
equally grntaitcnis, and equcdly illustiutlve of the logic of writers 
vvno 1 ^r the question at the vej^ ontset of thmr respective 
w'oriLS, .rhn number of the Rtime mm$ti in whkh M. Ber&toiid’s 
CHvsay appesM contains also on iuterestlng oritiemm on Sir Arthur 
Holps^s Imt de and a tale by Mile. UeHhe Vadier whkh 
is imidi better worth reading than nlost iff the numerDus pro^ 
ductions poured forth from tlu^ Paris press. 

Tlie Secmide. vie dc Mmiue. Jtobert'\ is passable, hotwiihetnndiug 
tho queslionsblo clu^cter of certain rituatiom,' and the idea de* 
vsIo^mmI by M» Poufrartait may be oalktl a lumnl one $ but 
Jtomtm de JiMriv X baa not oven the uierit of style to redeem it; 
Boldom litis am thing more oilensive been offered to the ptildio, axid 
it is the mmit disAgteeable part of ibe duties of a critic that 
ho is cum|M'lled to iv«d such trash for the purpose of caution- 
ing i)lh«iM. Tho same ramaa»k applies to M. Hector Malot’s 
Afiouiime de and it is a reUwf for us to take up M. Louis 

Itambaud^s lifymUiqM tit alforlm||f althoi^ it belongs to a. 
of novelA in which we do not feek uueh ioterosted — nruuely, poU- 
ticfd ami satirical ones. 

Uudei' the title Lee IHfmn H Us M. Arshne lloussayo 

has I'ol leered a few sketoby articles on Keiubrondt, Leonardo 
iU Vimd, Uolboin, and otiier celebrated painters, aucient and 
uimlera. Tlxe bidies om iqiy an important place- in those Iml^ 
duxcjj chapters, as might have been cxpoctcxl from au author 
whose fttvooilfco studios are always in the atmosphero of the 
lamdoir. 

AL do I^ipraiV.-i vigorous &atims ** will be wdcoine to tho preat 
majurity of readers. Tho tirat two origiiuilly appeared in tho 
Von^esj^midunt ; ihe lliird soojued too bdd for ixisortion, and is 
now giv«!i as a natural complement of tho rt^t, after remaining 
unpublished for nearly live yuiii*s. 
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Let Dianes et lea PVsw«. Par Arnija* IImiwwivc. Paris: Levy. 

*• Tribttns ct CuurtUuna, Par Vit-tor dc Lapradc-. Paris : Ltniern*. 
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INDIAN ViOEROyS. 


T ER! rdHreinent of Lord NortUdkook a year before tbe 
expiration of his tern of oQice is attribntod to the 
sfanin on his health which Us arduous duties have im- 
posed. We are titus reminded of one of the most serious 
mffienitias pnder wbioh we India. Tbe climate^ 

although not doatractiTe of worgy so long as there is 
strength to reoMnd to a oU on it, uses up the springs of 
energy in ^ wno go ta India late in lifb, and- in many who 


which he ^ always depend. For the adequate disiidbiirga 
of his duties under these cironmstimoes a Vicerov nsm 
two sets of qualities. In the first place, ho m the held of 


go theiw early. As a Mle, |we oumot |>rofit by any long 


Indian society. Ue ought to like uis pomp and the j^Iea- 
sores of bis office. He ought to be not only oonrteouai'but 
symmtUotie, able to win confidence, skilled In getting 
quickly out of very different men what he Wants to. hewr 
from uiom. Ho must inspire a eonfidonoo in his^ integrify 
and justico. He mu.st be willing to piteeee Md to 


experience in the Vioeroy except at ^ibe of bia health 
or hie life. Four years have brought nsi ' to the end' of all 
that Lord Nobtsshook can do for India without so serious 
a risk that common prudence warns him to shun it. And 
yet such difficultios as he lias had to encounter aro'only 
those which in quiet tmd ordinary times every Viceroy 
must expect to encounter. Tbe Bengal famine made a 
oonsidorablo call on his patience, courage, and ability, 
and he raspouded to this cull in a manner which won 
him just and general admiration. But the crisis of 
the 'Bengal famme is nut at all oomparablo to that of 
the Mutiny or of a groat ^vor. During Lord Noktu- 
bsook’s ViooroyuUy there has been no native disaffection, 
no financial embarrassment, no serious war or threat 
of war on tho part of the neighbours of India, no com- 
plication with Afghanistan,, or Persia,, or Bussia, no 
cry about Indian ailhiis taken up in Parliament. No 
doubt Lord Nobthbkook has himself largely contributed to 
this happy state of things. He has shown sense, ability, 
and rectitude of purpose, and he would 4ot bavti got on so 
well as he has done with two successive MinistHcs unless 
ho had deserved to get on welL He boa had tbe ordinary 
duties of a Vioeroy to perform, aiud he haa performed them 
to every one’s satisfaction. He has bad a piece of acoidental 
good forinne in the Pbimcb!s visit coming just at tbe end of 
his career. .To the anccess of this visit ho baa contributed 
in a very^ considerable degree by tiie exocllenco of the 
arrangements for the visit which were under his control. 
Ho baa held a high and responsible post, and riiown him- 
self in overy way worthy to hold U, and comes home 
having merits lumonr and obtained it. 

It is necessarily difficult inform any precise judgment of 
a Viceroy'ecareee, except under evenual and extramdinary 
droumstances, because it is impossible to know how far bo 
does what he seems to do. Ho haa the Secretary of State 
atove him, and a whole host of able offidals under him. 
Lord HoHTiiBBoOK.temuiiatod the curious Baroda business 
by the deposition of Uis Oabkwsb ; but Lord Nobthbbook 
in taking tbis decisive Btq> was only the agent of Lord 
SAttSBCHf. The expeoiditnre of India on nubuc wpi'ks has 
lately been jealously watched and careful^ restricted; but 
it is Lo^Sausbubt who'madp and acted on thq^discovery 
ilbld'^dia ea^qt aSbra to oopstraot w|th bcnsrqwcd money 
wcjdtB that do opt, pay. Id' all probe3)0ity’'Lord Noanh- 
«kQoktImrohg}%jgt^ to toe 

^to 

' ^ IM.: air»ntoge0||i^ ; 


pleased. In toe second place, ho has to form an opinioiL 
on matters most of which are new to him ; and,.'altooo|^ 
willing to listen to overy one who has a> title to offer im- 
vice, he must make it felt that he at last forms an opinim 
that is his own. The Secretaiy of State cannot govern 
India tinlesa there is some one in India on whom he can so 
far rely that he knows he may o.xpcct to loceive from Mm 
a sensible and well-considered opinion. For India itsslf^ 
too, it is indispensable that the Viceroy sbonld be a man 
whom it takes sensei, knowledge, and experience to per^ 
snado. Amiability alone, although the first reqnisito in. 
quiet limes, will not suffice, for it is tbe ami^ntiiy 
of a master that is prised, and a Viceroy cannot be 
master if he is despised as weak or misjudging. . 
Every one knows that a Viceroy "cannot know mnern, 
but those who do know much very soon find tlut the*** 
knowledge is brought to its proper value when it is sub- 
mitted to the criticism of a man who possesses great general 
ability, although he does not know their special snl^eet. 
A Viceroy has also to satisly in a vague way native opinion, 
and in a more special way the opinion of native princes 
and cbie& ; but it can hardly be said that ho needs any 
special qualities for this purpose. A conrteouf^ amiable, 
honest, firm, able man is sure to satisfy the natives aM 
their' chiefs, if tmy one will. Occasionally a Viceroy' finds 
an opportunity *of doing, oven in quiet times, sometiiing' 
peculiarly his own, and, if ha uses this opportunity well; Iw 

S ains special credit, it is generally sop}K>sod that itvtos 
ue to Lord Noktubbouk's personal enlightemnent that the 
exportation of rice was nut forbidden dutmg the famine, in 
spite of mndi local, elambnr and the adverse criticism of 
those at homo ‘who ouglit to have known better. This 
piece of wisdom deserves special recognition. But, as arole, 
a Viceroy proves himself to be a good Viceroy by being 
thought BO. Two Secrotaries of State bavo found in 
Lord NobthbbooB a Viceroy ip whom, they could foel 
confidence. Tho world of Indian. pfficiais has dealt with 
him, and found him the rig^''s<h4^of man to- deal with. 
Tho native princes baVa been^tisfied with his bearing to- 
wards toem. Indian society has Uked and respect^ bim- 
Tbese ore the tebts by which tho success of a Viceroy's 
career Are to bo tried, and it is because, in tho case of Lord 
NoBTaBBOOK, these tests are satisfied, that he comes back 
with merited bosour. 

Tbe appointment of Lord Lwtob as tbo next;ViCi!4|||^, 
was beoeiy^ with, general surprise, not beoau|M|^M^^K 
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few months held a post in whioh ho 
a superior abovo him; and it is impossi- 
ber an^hing from a man being Id mister at 
r quiet place as Lisbon. The special knowledge 
can be acquired by a diplomatist who has niit 
reached the level of an embassy can scarcely be of any 
use in India. The notion that a Secretary of Legation at 
Paris boa same occnlt power of estimating the bearings of 
Radian operations in Khokand has only to bo sbi^ed to 
be dismissed. JiOrd Lytion's appointment* innst rest ex- 
clusively on his personal merits. He may bo expected to 
show in a very high degree the first sot of qualities which 
his office demands. He is sure to bo courteous, amiable, 
and sympathetio ; to disohargo social duties gracefully ; 
to pleaso the world of officials and their wives; and 
to make people about him at their case. Native kindliness 
and good sense arc the foundation of all good manners ; hut 
J/ord liVTTON has improved nature by the cultivation of a 
poet and the tmining of a diplomatist. Whether ho will* 
show the second set of qualities needed in a Viceroy, 
whether he will display real power, and will bo able to act 
nuder a Secretary of State with sufficient iiidepcndeuceaud 
sufficient obedience, and to imprc'ss a sense of mastery on 
those with whom he has to deal, cannot bo known until 
he is tried. Uis published reports on the countries wliere 
ho has been sttitioued have always displayed a power of 

S ing and stating facts which no olio but an able man 
possess. But it i8in)po.ssib]c from the best of reports 
written bw a Secretary of Legation to judge whoilier he is 
or is not fit to be a Viceroy of India. His fitness can only 
be judged by a personal insight into obaractor. The real 
reason to suppose Lord Lytton fit is that Mr. Disuasu has 
ihonght him fit. Mr. Bisrakli has gone out of his way to 
choose liord Lvi^ON, and it muy bo assumed that Mr. 
Biskakli has not gone out of his way without good 
grounds. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE DRUIDS. 

S IB WILLIAM HAIiCOUHT’S sanitary statistics of 
Oxford may possibly interest some of his graver and 
more intelligent constituents. If the Oxford Druids in 
general like to hear hnd talk about zymotic diseases after 
dinner, they arc to be congratulatod rather on their devo- 
tion to social science than on their pai'ticipation in ordinaiy 
tastes. There is, indeed, some amusement to be derived 
hom a display of versatility. Few advocates excel Sir W. 
Hakcoubt m the professional faculiv of acquiring and using 
any information which may suit his immediate purpejse. 
In a few hours he knew all tliat could Ih) known about the 
local deatb-inte, and be published the results of his hasty 
studies as fiucntly as if he had been discoursing on the 
shortcomings of the Oovcrniuent or the prospects Of the 
Opposition. It is tbo duly of a member to defend the 
municipal administration of his borough^ because the Town 
Council is * elected by nearly the same voters as those 
whose names appear on tiie Parliamentary roll. It is 
satisfactory to find that works of drainage, wi^rthy of 
Boman enterprise, have been at hist projected for 
the diminution of tbo winter floods, which havo long 
threatened the inhabitaiiis of Oxford with malaria. 
The expenditure indeed seems to bo almost unnecessary, 
as, according to the .same authority, no place is more 
wholesome than an island rising out of a flooded fen. If 
any censorious Droid found the lecture on zymotic dis- 
eases inappropriate or dull, ho had tbo satisfaction of re- 
membering that his representativo had only aesuincd a 
didactic character for the occasion. Sir W. Habcouut was 
careful to state, before he plunged into the subject of diph- 
theria and smallpox, that hchaddolibomtely resolved to say 
nothing which could amuse a frivolous hearer. His quips 
and his sarcasms delivered a few days before bad provoked 
comments to the cflect that his levity was excessive or un« 
* BeaaoftMe, He was now prepared to prove that he could 
deal an readily with the most depressing topics ; btft hss con*^ 
Mtotmts iimst tmdm that ho was capnMe of better 
iiS^s than.vi^tog a sanilarv paper at a Soienoq 

Congress. Hotwitwanding the criticism to whioh he bad 
been suljeoted, he >uuld perbapa havo made another 
q>eech on current politics if the subject had been inviting. 

Mr. Haix, wba, as Sii:' W. Hakooubt said, bad bom 
eleoted to differ from huia> intentionally or casoaliv 
easowered the objections which had been round by his 0OL 
.Iwigue to the policy of the Govenhnent. The Aittaani’ 


Dwellings Bill was a boon to the poputation of gr^ 
towns ; the Master and Servants BUI gave universal nttis* 
faction ; the A^cultnral Holdings Bill had the muramount 
merit of not violaUng freedom of contract ; the Sues CSanal 
purchase, in spite of Lord Deusy, was a boM and patriotic 
act. Sir W. BabOoubt, having previondy delivered his 
sanitary lecture, probably lision^ with ^od-naturod tolera- 
tion to tbo exposition of opinibnfe which he had himself a 
fow days before nnderti&en to confute. Allfac^ have two 
sides as they are regarded foom opposite quarters ; and for 
the present it is Sir W. Harooobt’s fortune to be placed on 
the seamy side of politics. As the Session will open in a 
month, it may be hoped that Oxford has witnessed the last 
rcilrospoct of 1875. SP no ebaxige takes place duriug the year 
in the position parties, the next moeiing of Druids will 
again learn from ono member that the Government has 
blundered egregioudy, and from the other that its practical 
legislation is calculated to render groat benefits to the 
com inanity. It is not impossible that foreign complica- 
tions may provide more oxciting suhyleobi of discussion. 
The zymotic diseases of Oxford concern its inhabitants 
morn iiooidy than the troubles of Turicey or tho ambitiouB 
designs of Austria or Russia ; but peace and war, and the 
growth or decay of empires, act on the imagination more 
powerfully than any bespit^ returns. The Suez Canal 
will alone furnish matter for an interesting debate. Sir 
W. Hakooubt }>erbaps idjpQj^dy anticipates the pleasuro of 
fastening the Ministry between the hortis of a dilemma. 
If Mr. Disraeli takes credit for a provident regard to 
English intcix^sts in ilie Ka8t».Lord Obbby must have 
created t^wneous impresiuOfi when he described the 

It may be inferri^, W. BoxcovfM'i pasty 

speech and from his willingness on a second occasion to 
leave politics untouched, that he is not seriously dissatisfled 
with tho present state of affairs. It is of oourso his busi- 
ness to noto the mistakes of his opponeutB and to rejoice in 
their occasional disoomtiture ; but be belongs to that not 
unimportant section of tbo Liberal party which has hu 
herited Jjord Palmerston's judicious iendituicy to inaotion. 
The Whigs are perhaps not equal in. numbers to the 
advanced Liberals in tho House, but they are for the most 
pai't on the stall'; and they keep their more turbulent allies 
out of mischief. Both Lord Haetiwjton and Sir W. 
HarcoURT have explained, in not dissimilar language, their 
relation to more restless politicians. It is the duty of tho 
leaders from time to time to chock the ardour of potty 
factions by showing that discipline which is the conditioti 
of hltimate success requires acquieace&oo in difierenoes 
of opinion. In a team of bot*6es, or amoi^ a body of men 
on the march, t^e slowest regnlstes the pace.* Until the; 
Radicals can commami a i^ajority of t&dlr own, they 
must bo content to waif Inbor^^ are nothin a 

burry. If the aliiauce tit any time becomes no longer 
tenable, the withdrawal of a restraint whirii now provokes 
impatience will not be found an unmixed advantage. It 
has always been the good fortune of England to be 
governed by parties which are not ooinoidei^t with tho 
social or economical stratifleatiou of society? Wjien a 
French demagogue predicts the transfer of political power 
to a new clasn, he alarms all who are interested in tbo pro- 
lection of property and in the maintenance of social 
stfibility. No similar anxiety would bo caused in England 
by tho accession of a Ministry which should mcluda Lord 
Hartikoton and Sir W. Habcourv. In more revolutionary 
times, Fox’s violent language was the snore readUy 
tolerated or admired because Jrienda and tMoeadas knew 
that ho was thoroughly steeped iu oriitcKffathl fooling and 
prejudico. Lord Gery, tboufi^ ho htid belonged to tlio 
formidable Society of Frion& of iho People, oxoitod iu> 
Aurpriso or suspicion of inconsistent when he annonaoOd 
that he would stand by his Cider. Mr, QiAOSTcmn was the 
first Liberal statesman of the highest cank wl^ disoaodod 
the Whig tradition. Thoconsoqmmco was ho ohl^iiikod 

many boroditary suppoijters of the party^ tiiidilMf*, W'aMa 
as tho ooutiiay di)OKrad te iotensd ci 
collapsed. ' ' . ■ 

Althotigh ihetiois 
between ' modertite 

Coostii'VtitiTeB, only tibo ihailowtifik ^ 
attribute their po^y antas^niiin to hvpiotiriij? ^ 
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m Mbit it is r ha 

fi^'oik {a tba hast 

o£^ i(M Ur. ^mrnLit that ha dai^ted 

irhethar it woaSl; ht j^oasib^ to oondoot tfaa Oxmmment 
whan ^the Batann Bw rm paaaad. He had tMhrarthalaM 
inade op bU lEshnid that the u Bweapisjor meaaani 

>fOs leas than the risk iuvolved in miatanoa. When eir« 
cuBiBtfUEia^ Ware loss ofgotit Lord KeLiiooRsa was in 
the habit of asking a restless ooUeagae whether things 
eonld not be let fdOoOf There is no reason to appre- 
hend the cessation of party contests through the failure 
of waHer for dispute. The administrativo miscarriages 
of everjr Qovernment sopnly the Ooposition for the time 
being with interesting ana profitable topics. Great ques- 
tions which tend to arouse strong passions arc adjourned 
through ihewdnctance of Liberal lenders to disturb national 
institatioos. Mr. Foustsu’s series of projected Beform 
BUls may perhaps be discussed, or oven adupt^ed, at some 
fiiture time, bat they will not become main political issues 
aa long as Lord Hartiroton is iho oifieial represenUtivo 
of the party. The assailants of tbo Establishod Church 
will have to considor whether they can alford to quarrel 
with Sir W. Habcoqrt. Ready and passioiiate enthusiasm 
for the theories and measures which happen for the moment 
to be under discussion is a grave defect in a polUical 
leader, though it may be a useful element of possibly ^ 
beneficent agitation. Neither O’Connell nor Cobden pos- 
sessed the qualities which are most valmible in n Minister 
or in the head of a party ; but perhaps O’Connell would 
have found amusement in substituting for a political 
discourse a disquisition on death-rates and symotic diseases, 
if aanitary science had been familiar to his generation. 


Assembiy has been the arena of the most 
strife, m fierce political hatreds, of very 
mancenyres. Bat the ond of the whole 
be^ that party spirit is less bitter than it was? 
there is a greater leaping to eompromiso, that 
men have )>ecDme leas violeai^ or have been 
into obscurity. Battles have boon fought out in the ' 
Assembly which must have been fought somewhere. 
Ev^ personal rancour has in a measure OEhaustod 
Such relief as the use of very bad lauguaga brings to t.he 
irritated minds of men has been largely cajoyed. KxUx^e 
theories have become ducredited by being shown to be 
impracticable. Every party has had some rude 
and each has seen in turn that it cannot have its ou'^tt way 
altogether. TLo five years that have witnessed the intro- 
duction of such a state of things cannot be said to have bcea 
spent in vain. 

When the Assembly was elected the country cared for 
little es^copt peace. Tho Imperialists were ruined by 
Sedan, and were thought the authors of the war. The 
Republicans were tho war party. They had carried on 
the struggle with feverish energy, and their leaders were 
bent on protracting it after it had brc‘omo entirely ho})e- 
less. The host representatives of the wish for peace 
; seemed the adherents of tho two seed ions of the BoniiKON 
I party. Accordingly a largo majority of Legitimists and 
I Orloanists was returned, and made the {»eace which France 
i desired. But tho Republic was the existing Oovemwitint, 

I and to have changed the Government would have caused 
I a civil war. It was only by summoning to his aid a 
rao<k«rato Republican Miniatry that M. Thiers managed to 
get power out of the hands of the Govei^nment of National 
l)efence. The majority of tii<5 Asscmibly was well aware 
that, unless Franco w(»re kept iuUimally quiet, tho peace so 


THE FRENOH ASSEMBLY. 


I dearly bought might at any moment be endaugerod, and 
j it h»^ no ciioice but to acquiesce in bcfing governed by M. 
I Thiers and a decidedly Hopublioan Ministry. The future 


rriHE French Assembly has at last closed its long and I might be considered open to any party that could 
J- troubled existence. It* baa come to tlie end of its win success ; tlie Imperial ists, however, being considered 
varied history ; and its wranglinga, tumults, intrigues, and to bo wholly disposed of by the almost uuammons vote 
vacillations, its follies and its real services to h^vnee, are , of Iho Assembly deposing the Emperor. This was the 
alike things of the past. Whatever may have been its ! famous pacta da Borikaux, to which M. I'hiers persistently 


demerits, it has at least left France in a much better state 
than it fouurl it in, aud it has done, intentionally or by 
accident, many good things. If tho history of tbo Assembly 
is taken as a whole, and we forget fur a moment how 
things happened, it is curious how much may bo said in 
the Assembly’s favour. It made peace; it fieod tho soil 
from the presence of the invader; it rcH<ored the financial j 
credit of France ; it rejected Protectionist theories ; it re- * 
newed the Treaty of Comiacrce with Eugland, It has 
boon lavish of money for the reorganisation of the army, 
and has put more meu at the command of its generals than 
they know how to use. It bos resolutely refused to 
have anything to do with crusades for the Pope, 
and has discountenaucod the intrigues of Tritramontanism. 
It lias maintained ilie national flag. It has damped tho 
efiTorts of successive Monarchical pretenders. It has made 
all parties in turn disclaiin a euap d'oM as a treason to the 
nation. It has placed at tho head of affairs a President 
who maintains oimr, and whom all alike acknowledge to be 
honest, it has gpven the country a Constitution by de- 
finitively proolainiing the Republic, and in establishing a 
Senate haaeo exercised its choice of a portion of tho future 




I oMroised ita ohoice of a portion of the future 


Senator* aa to Mve, eo far aa in it a dooidedlj Liberal 
oolonrii^ to tbe fittura AaaembI/; This is vdiat the 
Assembly -has dona; wad al^mgh it must be exceedingly 
astonished iteslf at some of iteown performanees, still it do* 
serves in ite eoUeetive eapaoify to have the credit of ita good 
vroidssk Nothing eonld have eeemed so utterly improbable 
at the beguwiagof 1871 as that the Assembly then elated 
sbmidlast fbv five yeani, and that this ahoulabe tho record 
of i^ vraekA Xt ie hm that this is not the wh(de record, 
n* AtasemUy haji passed sow foolish msasnros, and 
derived ths eounh^ of the sewioes of tome able men. 
: Nhl of sdBm el (aaet of its ^Ases oi uninedem it may be 
; Aisk ^itbsAthtf MtttitMed^^ at uthieh ita good 
veoefc' user PreSe laWf to» e^imple, is a 

rm dgnmis meo»ori«,{iikt%o ; but itis aa aiwias srhtoh 
Ite ffeitat UstkAf oodiidbn ase^ry. ft it » to keep 
ssOtto sbffietaify imet te aMveat toOMaia k> a u«ir 

' twiwto doiwvea^* 




stated that ho added a clause of his own. The Assemfoly 
was, arrording to his view, to decide on tho ultimate 
form of government, but ho personally was pledg^ to the. 
constitution of a definitive Republic, and was at liberty to 
give effect to his views in any way he thought proper. 
The Assf'fnbly might choose what government it pfeaRcrf, 
but M. Thilhs wus to show it that it could choose nothing 
but a Republic. M. Thiers could not do without, the 
Assembly, and tho Assembly could not do without 
M. Thiers. To have constituted the Republic by tlie aid 
of a new Assembly would have endangcpcd neacc, and 
M. Thikrs cared for’ peace above all things. To have over- 
thrown M. Thiers would have endangered peace, and tho 
Assembly cared about pciico above all things. M. Thu:us 
and the Assembly had to work together, and they worked 
together in a very peculiar fashion. From the date of the 
suppression of the Commune to May 1873 there wint one 
long struggle between these strange allies. In all that 
concerned the establishment of peace M. Thiers was 
eminently succoasfnl. He kept on good terms with the 
(Germans ; ho found the money to pay them ; he nmle a 
now aiTangement for the early evacuation of the territory 
of France. Tho Assmbiy admired and approved of his 
efforts in this direction, . 11^ desired to support and profit 
by them. Bot then ita admiiAihm approbation Mgan 
and ended. It differed from M^THiaas' not only on the fun- 
damental point of the eatabliahmentof the Republic, but on 
almost every minor point. It had views totally opposed 
to his on the reoiganization of the army, on decentraliza- 
tion, on the taxation of raw material, on the formation of the 
Council of State, on almost every important Government 
measure. It was especially vexed by the constant inter- 
ference of Thiers with its decisions He spoke inces- 
santly. He took everything on himself. H6 made every^^ 
thing a personal quarrel. He constantly obtruded liJmsell^ 
as %]ti indispensable person. He insisted on having 
own way on the avowed ground that he was wise &e 
Ajisembiy was foolish. Theie wore inuumereble grounds 
on whioh a rapture might cmy day take plaeo; 1 ^, M* 
.Tmr^ eoneeiviiig k to be hie mission to tke 

totoWtogwg jaa pewaatof mi 

’jOWMea mrnmmM • pakEo BeiTan% toiafe aoxt of flom. 
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gRTomise oii .minor points was j^unerally cfFooied, The real 
ne^Mion why the majority of tho As.senihly (loci (led to 
qttarrel wdth M. Tuiskb was that, it thought that he would 
effect his object and estahlisli tho Kopublic. From dillbrent 
eauses one.fourth of the seats In thu Asstunhly had become 
vacant, and these seats were mostly won by llepublicaiis. 
M. GAailtiSTTA made himself a rarliamentary power, and 
Constituted himself tlio spt.‘cial ally of Tniicus. The 
majority of tho Assembly believed tluit tho Qovernmoiit 
of tho day could do anything it liked in tho country. The 
country wns be<'oming Rf'publiean bc‘cause Al. TuiEKS 
favoured a lltpublie, and hecaiiso it saw lum leaning on 
tho support of tho llepiiblicaii deputies. If the Govern- 
mont was changed, all this would, it was assumed, l>c 
changed at once. Tli(‘ reci'nt (‘lec'tioiis did not represent 
tlio feelings of the country, but of the G‘)vernnieiit. It 
was only necessary to liave a Goveinnient which would 
tell the count ly to be Legitimist or Orleaiiist, iind 
it w'onld bo Li*git iinist or Orleanist as it was bid. Such 
wore the suimts of tlie niajority ; and to get !M.TiiiEUS out of 
tlie way was therefore the only thing to be d<mo. As 
soon as he had cnnchnh'il the treaty with Oennany by 
which tho early lilx'ratlou of the territory was assured, 
and he had thus eea.'^ed to be indi^iiensabh', the majority 
got rid of him, arul put the Duke ul Jlitoe.LiE in office to 
hIiovv w’but he eould do for a Monarchy of some sort. 

It must bo owned that, according to tho oi*di nary maxims 
of French parties, tliere Avas tioI iniieli to complain of in 
the conduct of the majority. It was not n ail}’ a (jiu^sticni 
of retjoguizing tlie .services of ]\L 'Jhiiriis^ although the 
majority was luifaiily cold in its lecegnjlion of those 
services after it had benctited by them. However great 
might Lave been those services, M. 'rnn.K'-*, as head of the 
State, wi.slual to set up o- form of gtjvernrnent of which 
the majority disai^proved. To the ol‘}ection that the voice 
of the country was against them, the iiifijority replied that 
what Avas called the \oice of the country Avas the v<»iee of 
Die Government lor the time beijig ; and there waa much in 
tho history of Frauco during the lost, seventy year.s to 
justify the rc^piy. It. may also be s.dd as lliiiig.s have 
turned out, it was mindi better for IViome that the Uopublic 
should bn established in 1^75 than in 187.P Unle>H t.he 
Duke of lll.O'JlJ!: bad come into [»ower, the i)ubbhi of LegU 
timism wtiuld »iot luave burst; the Orleunisls avouIiI not 
have quarrelled with the supporters of Ili-.VRi V. ; tho 
rxpcriincmt of a fu.sion would not have been .shown to bo 
impracticable: the Urleaidsts would not liave lieen con- 
verted into lb]uiljlicans by the Imperialists. It \i true 
that tho Imperialists luive gaiiKnl much by' tho delay'. 
They have not only rccoveri il from the sta[)or of an over- 
whelming defeat, l)ut lluy have rt conquered .. good p:irt of 
the official Avorhl, and lliry have managed prc.sent them- 
Helv(!S as the oidy [:ussible J^lui in rel ileal party, ibit if France, 
havdiig lasted all tiie evils of a iniiil.ary despotism, wishes t<i 
taste them again, it does not deserve anytliing l)t*tter. It 
can now have a Jlepublic if it wishes for il., and the 
llcpnbJic is presented to it in a shape in Avhich it can be 
accepted by those Avho do not much like a Republic. The 
AKflombly has ended by' giving the Republic a better chance 
than it Avould have given it if it bud kept M. 'rniKiis in 
power. The end of all its struggles and uuuucuvres has 
been to convince .sinffi men as the Duke of Af'OiiFRET- 
PAKqciKift that they have to chooscj between the Republic 
and civil w'ar, e.vile, or Cayenne. 1 'hls is really a n’volutiou 
of which the Fusion, the ncgotiatioTi.s Avitli Frohsdorf, the 
Septonnale, the Constitution id‘ February', tlio election.s to 
the Senate, and the di.ssoliition of the Assembly have been 
BO many stages. Tho ARsembly lias rendered f.o France 
the great servu*e of making it jxis.^^ible that this re\ohition 
should be cfVertiMl gradually, without violence?, anil Aviihiu 
tho Avails of a Chamber. The majority lias, indecfl, done 
precisely' the n verso of what it meant to do. Hut it has 
done it, and IVauce may ue(?ept what has been done, and 
be content to forget much of Avhut Jiappenod whilo it was 
being dono. 


SlU nUTHERFOUD ALCOCK ON E.VSTEIIN rOLHTC5«. 

I N an Essay Relations of tho Wo«5tern Po \vor.s 

with th(j East, published in the current number 
of tho Fnrtnitjhtljj ilevien^ Sir .Hi 'tukjifohd Ai.cock deals 
with qae.stionH sn vast as to ho almost bewildering. In the 
Bast the Avriter indudos Euvopoaii Turkey and tho wbolo 
tf Asia ; nor can it be denied that England is directly 


or indirectly ooncomed in the affairs of all Oriental 
countries. Ktlinological rtdatious pcrhap.s suggest some 
political connexion between tho most distant countries 
which are deficribed by the common name of tho East. 
From the Adriatic to tho Western coast of tho Paciiic the 
entire space is wholly or partially occupied by two groat 
races. Tho Turkish hinguago in its various dialects is 
spoken by settled populations and by wandering tribes 
from European Turkey to places far within the frouiiors of 
China. The Chineso Empire is said to be twice or thrice 
ns largo as Europe*, and it conljiins doiih’c flic population. 
All Iho Turks are jMahonieliins, AA'hik* Ibo.sc of the ChincHO 
I Avho profess any' re!igi(m nro Jluddhists. For some yt^ars 
I pa.st the two piet's ;iud religions have been engaged Avitli 
j various fortune in ii (.‘ontfst which is not yet decided. At 
I one time large districU in the wont of China had throvvn 
j off their alh‘gi:ince to the Imperial Govcrninont ; and it 
seemed prob.iblo that ono or more powerful JVluliouiotan 
kingdoms would be ostablisliod in the nivolfcod territory. 
Siiie«‘ tliai. time llio obstinacy of tin; Chinese, brndeed by 
inexhaustible numbers, bus gradually reeoveivd a gr(*at 
part of tho conqm-rvd provinees. 'flu? only remaining 
^laluuuelaii ]»uteiiiate in that region is Yak«>oh Rea ol Yar- 
kand, an able adventurer Avho has hitlii‘rto held bis oAvn, 
though he is threatened on eitlna' side l)y a powerful Em- 
pire. The reecuit niinsion to his Court from I ml in found 
liim AV(‘ll disposed to eiiltivate friendship and comnnwcial 
intercourse Avith England; but, us the only uceess to his 
dominions from tho Stnuli is ovr:i* preinpitous passes, it will 
scarcely be possiblo to afford him any ])olitieal support, 
ii was against this ridi r that I be Thnrs, in a tit of 
j cosmopolitan enlbusiasm, lately' nrged the Russians to 
I begin an unprovoked war. There c.an bo lilile doubt 
; of a fuvoTnable respon-c to tlio overture us soon as tho 
Russian army in Conti al Asia is ready' for new enlc i pri.>e.s ; 
but the cotjquo<t and completo annexation of Khokaml 
at ]>res(‘nt furnisli the Russians with sullieient oi.'enpiilion. 
Unfortunately' Ibr himself, Yakoc^u oceiijiies the mo.st con- 
venient route from tin* Asiatic dominions i»f Russia to tho 
iiorlherii provinces of China. In the in t on •st.'^ of unmopuiy' 
it Avill be found expedient to acapiire Easfern Turkestan, 
unless indeed the Rn ^sians arc anlieipated by tho former 
possessors of the eoiintry. 

The relations of England with 1 ‘l.istern Turkestan 
happily roqniro no action, inasinnch as it is impossible lo 
ivnder the netiial pnsse.ssor any praclieal aid. Jt is 
irritating to English producers ami injurious to A sialic 
consumers that the countrieH which arc snbjceled to tho 
monopoly of Jlu'^sian nianuractnrers should bo constantly 
extending ; but it is out of the question to compete by 
force or diplomacy for tho markets of Central Asia. If 
the Chinese succeed in recornpiering Eastern Turkestan, 
the limit of Russian progress in that direction will be 
further west. As the main oVijcct of the Russiiiris in that 
diruc^tion is to secure a trade w'ith China, it inattcr.s to them 
comparatively little Avhere the frontier line of tho Iavo 
Empires is druAvn. Sir Rutiikrfokd Au.ock, who has a 
ininuteand conipivlujnsive knowlt^dge of hi.s subject, is deeply 
impressed with iho power and the ponnanent charaeU*r of 
the Chinese Einpin?. Adopting the largest c.stimato of the 
population, he justly holds that a community of 400,000,000 
of men under a single Government, and AA'ith the sumo 
language and institution.*), contains in itself a Baffioicint 
guarantee of viUdity. It is his deliberate opinion that 
Hiis.sia is TnoTO liable than China to ])eruianent disruption. 
Tlic Chinese trade with Europe, however advantageous it 
may be to some of tlio provinces, only aflects for the pre- 
smit the fringe of the Empire. The self-contained and self- 
.saiistied isolation of flic Clhineso is not nnintelligiblo when 
the auti(|uity and unchangeable character of their peculiar 
civilization are taken into account. There can bo little donbt 
that the ranjority of the population would gladly dispense 
witli intercourse with foreigners, and tho dominant class of 
officials or cdm'.atcd gentry almost w'ithout exception 
stimulates tlio national prejudices. On tho other hand, 
the love of indusiry, of trade, and of money-making 
which di.*«tingni.slieH the Chinese, has fostered commerce 
whe^rever it has be>'n found possible to obtain access to 
markets. If the difficulty of reaching the interior by way 
of British Burmah is eventually overcome,' it may lie 
possible to establish a direct trade between India and 
Western China. The maritime commoree isw the^ Eastern 
coast is already important ; and it is cupal^e of lodefinito 
expansion. Sir ftuTHKBFOni)' Alcock bas' no remedy to*^ 
I propose for the tinsatisfacidry oonditions of intercoorse 
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wiih Ohina, excopi a moro gonerkl aiudy of tlie national 
language and literature. It is unfortunate that tbo ox- 
iretne diffioulty of the languago repela all bat tbo rnoHt 
xealous atadcmta. No eMientSoI cbanf^e ig proposed in the 
actual relations of England and China, it was perhaps 


bitiatioti must bo inadc. and the propoiiions which they 
Var to one another, have been a8o^'rtained The 

Cbambor has been divided into so many and 

enoh secti(»n has contained, roupbly Kpealcing, so Jiuiuy 
deputies. It is true that the dilljeulty of foreseoing* in 


nnnocessaiy to deprecato projects of conquest or annex- ! what way these several elemcTits wouTd*^ group themselves 
ation which have never been eniertainod. It is evident j together when it came to actual voting deprived tW; 
that it would bo impossible to govern Chinese provinces, ! knowledge of much of its value. To have ascfcrtamcd 


even if they had bf^en conquered 

In Central and Western Asia Sir Rijttibrfoki) Aloock 
regards as not improbable a great religious insiirrcction, 
which might, as ho suggests, extend to the MshoTnotaiis 
of India. With any danger of the kind the Indian Govern- 
ment must to the best of its power grapple when tho 
occasion arises. There is hapjrily no Turkish population 
on tho .south of the Himalayas ; and a war to the north 
of tho great mountain barrier would only concern the 
Russians. The repeated insurrections in Khoknnd imiy 
probably be prompted by religions motives as well as by 
a natural antipathy to foreign invaders. No symptom has 
yet appeared of a general rising extending beyond iho 
provijiee, nor is any suspicion entertained of tho fidelity 
of the Mahometan subject .s of Russia, The Caucasus has 
been effectually subdued, and tho Ru.ssian Government has 
always practised tolerance to subjects of a different re- 
ligion from its own. Tho vaiious Turkish tribt'.s arc b>o 
much scattered, and too backward in civili'/aiion, to b<i 
capablo of uniting in a common purpose. All the con- 
ditions of warfare have been changCMl or rovor.sed sinco 
OBNoriis nnd Timouk overran with tlieir A.siatic hordi’s 
large portion.^ of tho civilized world. Tlie only Mahometan 
fanaticism agriinst wdnVh it is at present necessary to 
provide is that whitdi might urge the possiVilo rcsistenee 
of the dominant mco in Turkey to the dietalion of ihf^ 
Eurnpean (jovejnments, and to tho political elcvafion of 
tbo Christians. 

The general infeicnco from Sir Ruthekforp Alcock’ji 
instrnotivo dissert at ion i.s that it is e.vtroinely emhurrus.s. 
ing to assume respotwibilitiea f«)r half tho human ra«‘e. 
Althougli tho Western Power.s are mentioned as a matter 
of form, England alone is Intore.sted iu Mahometan revivals, 
in the re«‘Umption by China of lost territoiy, and geiwnilly 
in tho affairs of the h)ast. which has competing in- 

terests ill many purls of Asia, is not a Wc.storii Power. Tho 
Chinese demand for opium rnjilevially afft}et.s tho Jridiun 
Trt‘asury j and the more or less faithful observance of com- 
mcrcial treaties is of the utmost importance to Engli.sh 
tmde. The c^xposition of the enormous population nnd 
Tesonrc(!s of China tcuid.s to pniducc a feeling of satisfaction 
in the j)eacettblc termination of recent disputes. It is tnio 
tliat no Cliim*.so army could with any hope of success meet 
English troops in the field ; but the amount of pressure 
which the Imperial Govern mont would b<Mr must always 
be uncci'tain. There is at present no other part of tho 
world in which commercial intercourse with England is 
imposed by foreo or by tho menaeo of force. In former 
limes it was a common practice to secure markets by con- 
quest. In China war becomes from time to time imminent, 
not through any desiro to nciiuiro temtory, but for tho 
maintonanco of rigiits which have been seenrod by treaties. 
The burden nnlurany devolvo.s on the nation which has tho 
largest trade ; but concessions which are obtained by 
English diplomacy enure to tho benefit of all commercial 
States, and consequently the foreign community in China 
is remarkably exempt from nattonal jealousies. Sir 
Rcm'HEBFORD Alcock docs justice to tho knowledge and 
ability of his successor, Sir Thomas Wade. Nothing can 
be dune to maintain petice and to promote commerce in 
China, except by tho employment ot the most competent 
pnblic servants, and by affording them steady support. The 
Chinese are very nurnerons ; but novcrtiioles’s tho firm 
language of the English J 3 nvoy, and the intreasc of tho 
squadron in Chinese waters, produced a wlioIe.some cfllict. 
It is impossible to manage the ivholo continent of Asia, or 
even tho Chinese Empire. Diflionltics must from time to 
time be encouniored as well as ciroumstances may allow. 
In the meantime it is expedient to remouibor that Asiatic 
complications may easily become serious and formidable. 

THE EI.KCTIONS IN FRANCE. 

"VTOW lhat the Astembly is gone, it becomes possible to 
Xv realize more.cleariy the extent of ,the .^certamiy 
which hangs over the political futui^AiPlt Until 

ibis week tho elements out of which com- 


that a deputy is a Legitimist is something, but if ho 
occfisionally votes with the Extreme Radicals we may 
Iio no better able to forecast liis acti|pi upon any given 
question. Still the deiennination of the vnotions of known 
bodies is a less difllcult prfiblem tbnn tlni delermination 
of tho movements of bodies concerning which nothing is 
known. In tlio latter ease Ihorc is nothing to start from ; 
nothing to invite, because nothing to rew.nrd, speculation. 
Tlie eh etioim which will shortly begin will in all pi-oba- 
bility woik a real disehv'inro of Frerch opixiion. That 
tho Government will take no part in them is moro 
than cfui bt3 expecu'd ; but when all allowance has 
lH*cn made for this disfurliing influence, there is no 
reason to doubt that the choice of tho electors will be left 
substarilinlly free. It is Tiot tlie first time that tliey have 
been allowed this lil>eriy ; for in 1871 they seem to have 
vt»li‘d ^\ilhout vi fv inMU'c* to anybody’s will bnt their own. 
Ihit in 1871 there was an overpowering force in action, in 
tlio geneial ileterniination of tlie Fitnoh people to make an 
end of tlie war. *Men w'cro chosen not by reason of their 
politii al opinions, but .simjily by thesnect ss with which iliey 
]);issocl tlir-ir examination on this (me pmuf;. If a candi- 
date was sound r.n Uiat he? was asked no further question. 
If he was not pr(‘parcd to eondeuin the war alike in its 
iucc^ption nnd in ils execution, it niatfenil litlk* what he 
might have to Buy ubont anything else. Thi.s time, how- 
ever, the c!c(:tor.s will vote without any Ruch absorbing 
piT-oecupation. In form perhaps tho ComstiUitiou uf 
February may be sai<l to be suhniitud to tlndr judgment ; 
but it remains to bt' seen whether the Const, it iitiou of 
February has .suflic.ieut vitality to make it tlic n^al suhjcirt 
of a contest. 

The act ion of the C.ibiimt has certainly rot been favourtibU* 
to tlic prcRcnifttion of the issue in t his shape. Tlic Const I- 
tuiipii of Februnry is not MS>oeialcil with any one man or 
set of men, and it i.s difficult to imagine an election tun. - 
iv.g on the acctptunce or rejection (d’ a document 'whieli 
is differently interpreted by the p.*r'Ics whifh profcs.s 
nccfpt it. A fi:ibl brlwcen the High Church party and tho 
Low CdiTircli j>;irty in the Chureli (if Eng end mi;:hi aswtjll 
iiini on the in CLjitanee or rejeetion oi‘ the Hook of Coniinoii 
Prayer. There is as umeh diff'en nee In.twien M. Rukket’s 
interprL'tation of tlu^ Const itutioiui! Luw.s and M. Gambktta’s 
us them i.s* between I lie *nscs put «on the Pr;iyur-Hcok by 
who talk “our Catlu'lic Foiniulni iis ” and tbose 
who talk of “ our Protestant Liturgy.'* If M. Thiaus had 
taken apiominenl part in the dehidea of the Assembly 
«ft(ir his retirement from office, the Opposition \\oald pro- 
Ixibly have held, if not a better, ui all events a tuoiv 
af siired, position bcftirc the country. As it is, to ask an 
elector to vote fiir M. Ttiikrs, except in the particular 
con.stituencies in which lie liuppeua to bo a candidate, 
would b(^ eitlior dangiTous or unnieauing. If ji implied 
that M. I’hier.s, in the event of a lUrijority of lii.s followers 
being retnrncfi, w'ould assiuiic the conduct uf aflkirs in the 
Chambers, and t4ikc offico under Maishal MacMahon, it 
would conxey a promise which to all appearance 1^1. 
Thiers is not prepared to I'edeem, If it implied that 
M. "l’lHERi5 looks forvvavd to Marshal MacMahok’s resigna- 
tion ill ilio event of a Liberal majority being relumod, and 
tluit he is willing to succeed him if ho does resign, the 
party which put forward such a prognimme would run 
some risk of being tivatod as traitor.'^ to the exi^ling ordi-r 
of things. If M. Thieks cannot be put forwanl ii.s th** 
lender of the Oppi>8ition to the existing Govornuient, who 
is thci'e that is iu a bciter po.sition for the purpose M. 
OA.MnE'lTA is OT ly the leader of tho Ltft.tis di>tiiigiiiKhod from 
the Lcjfl; Cenfre ; nnd though he is on good Urrns wdtb the 
Tioft Centre, the alliance has been sci-nivd by the care with 
which ho has kept himself iu the harkground. ascen- 
dency of the Left Centro in the -eonuacls of the Left is 
simply tho ascendency of a minority which is connected by 
many tics with tho opposite party, and may consequently 
be (‘xpocted to go over to them if it is not tempted to re- 
main where it is by the cencossion of a disproportionate 
share of iuffuence. This ab.^enco of a recognized leader is 
not peculiar to the Opposition, The Cabinet are in much 
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tlio^arue oonditioii in this respect. Tlu‘y Imve a nouiiiial 
chief ill M. Ui.:rFliT, but there is no ri'uson to suppose that 
tiieir arceptance of him in this capacity, is nuyihin^ more 
tJian a temporary arrangement, only (h*.signod to subsist 
until oiroutnAiancoB bIiow which is tho most powerful elo- 
uiciit in the coalition. A 1 )h Broui.h: Mltilstryora Dcial’Kj: 
Ministry would reprosout, if not a principle, at least an 
inUdligiblo and conaistoTit policy. A lb kfki Ministry is 
nothing but a device for bridging over the iiiiorvul which 
must elapse before tlie Clituiibera which liavo to decide be- 
tween idval policies cun corao together. 

It flcSDiH to follbw, therefore, that the electors will 
iiava to pronounce ujum no dciinilo iiu‘a.surcs and no 
defluite men. If this nu^aut that they were suiumoiiod to 
decide between the cluimsofrival forms of government, and 
that a vicU^ry of the (a)vominent would lie identical \vith 
a Monarchic^ victory, wliile a vh^tory of tljc Opposition 
would be identical with a lie pul d lean victory, the conr.se of 
ovenis would be more easily foret^dd. But no sich di.s- 
tinotionas tliis can be fairly drawn. Llolh the (lovernmcnt 
and tho Opposition a.s.sinTie the Jii^publlenn uaine, although 
some meinbei-fl of tho (Hoveruineut ottly vouture to assume 
it under tlioir broutli. If the real authors of < lie Couslitu- 
tion of February are in Oppi^aition, its reputed author sits 
in tUo Cabinet. And if witpass from thenuinc totUelhing. 
and oak tho Cabinet what they mean by calling ih(‘r!i‘sclvt‘-< 
a Ri'publieau Coverninent, the answer is tlmt ihc Minis- 
tocB are not able to say. The CahineL is divah il hctwceii 
a Liberal and a Gon.scnrativo aeetitm, which can only work 
together by avoiding idi inquiry into the sJgnifiea^ion of 
party namca. The eloelor.s theicfore, so I'm- as they are 
guided by political consideiutinns, will have lo make their 
choice between the llcpablie as tlufy suppose .M. Gam- 
UttTfA to undorstnnd the UTtu,t}n' Republic as they snppo-^o 
tho J-«ft Centro lo understand it, arid the Kiuplrc; tuilcss 
tho OrleauisU may submit a fioarth altm-native in the shape 
of the Eicpablic a.s the Duke of Admalr is sujiposcd to 
understand it. If eueli oim of these theori^'s of govern- 
ment Lad a dtlinite and well-understood prograniinc, 
or were aasoeiated with soirie w'i'll-kiio\v'.. Jcader, tho 
difTieulty of iimking a elmjce w’oiihl he a g<'o,| df al siiupli- 
lied. Bat otdy two out of llu? hnir enj(»y e ither of thesn 
advantages. The Left Centre and the Orh^jinlMs .'‘harethe 
drawback of having no I'arliainerilary cld(‘f', und it would 
be a hard matter to put dow'n in black and white what it is 
that they would do should they eoinmand a lunjni ity in the 
new Li*gisliitiii<J. 'Uic Imperialists have a h adcr in tlio 
youth who, if fordinc fivimrs him, w’ill he Naioi,l‘<)N TV., 
and the htift have, a leader in JM. CiAMiurjiA; but the 
neces.sity of not committing his partisans lo ojfm dis- 
affection keeps tho first .silent, whii'c the .Kcc’on.i con- 
fines himself to praises of tlio Constitutional Laws which 
might equally have been proiiouiiecd bv a mciuber of tlie 
Oubinot. 

In this stata of uncertainty, perhaps the most hopeful 
prospect of getting a uioderalely deci>ive vt?rdict tint 
of the const iiutncies lies in tho proluihlo iinf>opu- 
larity of M. IIcfflt. Though the ihc.tors icay’ not 
know very clearly what they wimt, it is pcis-ibJtV 
that they may have come to more d<M*ided eouchisions 
as to wlmt they do not want. They may lia\o doubts 
us to M. Gamuetta’s nioderutiou, they Uiay susfiecb the 
OrWanists of eherishiug Monarchical designs, they may be 
ignorant as to the composition of a Left (.\*nti’e Ministry. 
All these states of mind are compatildo with an iinhejiirating 
eoDvictioa that timy do not wi^^h to he; governed by M. 
iiuFFBT. There have been instances— M. Tiiilks himself 
was a very conspicuous one — of a politician having a much 
stronger position in the country than in Bar! lament, and 
M. Buffet may conceivably bo more truhtcil tiy tho con- 
stituencies than by their reprcBfmtativos in tho late Assomhly . 
Ihst his desire to uuilc Conservatives of every shade in 
defence of a Itopuhiu: which many of them ahlior, against 
an Opposition which ordy desired lo see th(* Re|)ul)lic placed 
under difFereot guardianslnp, hardly admits ot being stated 
in a fona* calculated to secure popular suppoi c. That the 
new Legislature may bo Republieau is probable; that it 
may be Tmjierialist is more than possible ; that it may bo 
Orleanist is at least possible. But wbiohevor of the.se forms 
it takes, it is equally hard to see what claim M. Buffet 
will have the confidoaoo of tho nuijoi ity. 


AMKRIOA. 

I T is not without reason that tho people of tlie United 
States boast of the uncciuaUcd advantagoa which they 
onjoy. Not only are they superior in woaltli and in 
diflu seel iutelUgonco tp any other nation, but they have the 
fulicity of absolute security abroad and of leisuro to treat 
domestic polities rather as a pastime than as an anxioua 
occupation. The GoveruTnent can at its pleasure either 
dispense with a foreign policy or select its own times and 
reasons for defining its rolalions with ifa neighboura. 
Open or covort uicnaecs of intorfci'cnco in Cuba luive gene- 
rally some referonco to oJoctious, and a standing dispute 
with ^Itjxico arising from border outrages on tho ilio 
Grande eiin Iw susnen(h;d or revived as convenience may 
ivquiro. A still larger discretion is exercised in tho selec- 
tion of donicvl ic issiios on which the strongtli of parties 
may be tried. It lately snomed probable that the main 
subject of controversy would bo the measures by wliiehth© 
SFi'ia:TM:v of tbo 'fRKAsrRY proposes to prepare for a re- 
sumption of speeiii payments ; but the Presidfnt h/is for tho 
time .suticoedui' in diverting general attention to a topic 
which is at the same time interesting or amusing to many 
])orsons and utterly without practical importance. Before Ids 
speech W!is delivered at St. Lonia, notliing Hoeiued less pro- 
hahle iliau that a n‘lit»iou» agitation should occupy general 
attention. The Ih^rsjru NT aj>pear.s to have estiniiited iiK>ro 
justly than ids critic.'^ the lupaiiity of his feJlow-eitizcns for 
.seetAi-ian excitement. Tim ICpiseopalian Methodisls liavo 
h.*eu Iho first to respond to the u])pcal against Popery. 
l.>no of tliiir bishops inieoiisehiusly showcil his ujiprecia- 
1 loti of tho Pkf.sM>kn'i ’ s motives by calling on a sympa- 
thetic. tloek to pray lor tbo renomiuution of Giuuu'al (jKANT. 
The Methodist, dignitaiy has since called attention to his 
own cnjxfnl aljsieutioii from interference in secular polities, 
lie explains that tlm Methodists were ask Al, no I to nomi- 
mile General Grant, hut to pray for bis noujiiiation ; but, 
as they, in common willi the membciH of other religious or 
civil bodies, possess the franehiso, the distiiictiou hetweeri 
pra\ers aiud votes is luh reathly intelligible. Since the 
days of .dssOP’s caiU r it has been thought hctler to lift the 
wl.eel out of tho rut Ilian to trouble ili-uoui.liS fur aid. If 
the ^lotliodi.sls arc iucluied to pray for General (i rant, tlsoy 
will probably ust* their infiiience in his f'avoui* at (.he B,c- 
pnblieaii Convention. It is possible that otJier ibolesl.iiit 
communities may he cqiiallv anxious to express their uni- 
inosity to Rome, fe neral Grant would care little ft»r Uie 
fate of tlio Ctui.stil LilioiKil Amendment which lie ju oposcs 
if the No Popery party were strong enough to cuJUrol tho 
Republican policy. 

The House of Representatives, like Bishop IfAYKN and 
his duck, at once atliihuteil the Pui.»Idfmt’s Kudtien zeal 
for religious liUrty to persomu motives. In reply to lii.s 
Constitntioxinl Ainendiuont both parties pas.sod wuh rum 
unanimity a Resolution that re-eleeiiou for a third time 
was coutniry to the spirit of the Constitution. If it had 
hf.vu iiccesirary to suppnrt by reasons a votoon winch nearly 
the whole lluust* nay ajcrecJ, a plausible tirgunumt* against 
rc-Glectiou might have Vieeu hnuided on the Piii':ViiJKNr’s 
Mi>s}ige. General Grant would not, it might have been 
said, have tlesired to st.inulaU? Bcctarian antipathies if lie 
had nut hoped to profit by an ap|H^l to popular prejudice. 
The cotihlile rat ions which deierinmed the vote both of the 
llemoerats aud tif the Republicans were perhaps of a 
tlilicrcnt character. The majority of the House profess 
political lio;,lility to the PitJfisiDENT ; and tho R^qjnblicans 
have no wish to he luanipered in the approaching ountest 
by the claims of a candidate who is supposed to he dis- 
qualified. The leader of tho Republicans in llio House, 
Mi . Blainu, ia liiinyelf a candidato for tbo Presidency, and 
probably he is not unwilling to oxcludo a formidable corn- 
petiior. It might have been thought that General Giunt’s 
ingenious experiment had wholly failed, if Mr. Blaine 
hjinaelf had not recognized tho expediency of rai.sing a 
sectarian issue. After tho vote against the third term 
Mr. Blaink introduced a Itesolution in fiivonr of a Conati- 
tnlional Amendment which i» virtually the same ns 
General Qkant’s. It is proposed that the eavrral States 
shall he piohihited fn)Dri founding any Established Chuicb 
or from apnlying to purposes of religious education any 
funds misod by ta.vation. As no American State is likely 
to think of establishing a Church, and as no sect but the 
Roman Oatholics desireB the approfuriation of public funds 
to dcnoroinatiox;al uses, the Ax^ndmeot feeiuB stholiy uu* 
noceamr/. proposur oaly iuteqda taeuttuid GenanM 
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GjUnt; but in offering a eubsiltaic for the recommenda.- 
iion of the Meanige, ho ndmits that coniftitntional legiala- 
tioiL for the o^ect ooutetnplated hv the pRBsmiST is 
necesaary aAd just It is loot probefole that any aerioue 
attempt will be loade to tamper with the Constitntioti. It 
might perhaps be possible to secure for Mr. BtaiNs's 
Amendmeot the necessary plurality of votes in the Idenato 
and the House ; but the decision of Congroas would be 
inoperative without the subsequent adheHion of two-thirds 
of the State Legislatures. Tbe powers of the States have, 
since the commencement of the Civil War, Ijeon ihikIo 
more and more sahoidinate to Federal supremacy ; but 
they will scarcely be inclined to impose new restrictions 
on their own free^rn of action. 

The legislative duties of Congress are seldom onerous, 
and for the present neither party has anything Ui gain by 
the introduction of dchnite measures. The majority will 
disapprove any Bill which may be recommended by the 
Administration, and the Republicans havo the power, 
through their control of tlic iSenaU*, of defeating any Ue- 
mocratic proposal. As there was no pressing business to 
occupy the House, the membom have gone to examine the 
preparations for the Philadolphia Exhibition, and perhaps 
when they return they may Iw willing to vote the moderati 
grant which is asked by tlie mamigt^rs. Nothing which 
lias yet boon done since the beginning of the Session has 
excited so much interest iis tlui selection to various posts 
ill tho service of the Houho of jiartisaris of the inajonty 
Nothing can lie further from tlio thoughts either of i>e- 
inocmts or Republicans than tlio iqqilicnt.oti to the stall' 
oi* the Legislaturo of the principlc.s of Civil fciervice Reform. 
In this department at IcijiiKt. tho spoils Vxdong to the victor 
and two hundrad .Ltepublicaii ])laoonion havo been sum. 
niarily disiiiisHod. Tlte Southern Domocrals have she 
ci'fMled in appointing to some of tho vm^ant otlices soldiei-ri 
and civilians who had served the Confederate (govern niout. 
Il is a matter of txiutso -iJiat the defetited Uepabhraus 
should publish angry protests against tho prelertmcc of 
lelnds to loyal ndhtTonts of the Union. On the other side 
it i.s argued that the Southern States are fairly entitled to 
a share of jiatronage, and it is natural that they should 
jireter camli dates who havo b' eti employed in the puluic 
service. It may perhaps ho inviilious to put ox-Confederaies 
too proinificntly forward. 'I'liat they should bo eligible 
for ollioe within a few j^ears of tlie end of the war u 
reiuarkivblf proof of the nuMU'vution and liberality vvhudi 
has on tho whole marked tho poliey of the Federal Lugis. 
hit lire towards the Soiitii. (dno result is tliat a future 
rreicssion has boeoino inipossihivi. 

As there is no roa! dllleriMiro hetwivn polifieul p:irtie.'5, 
the Demoerats have landy Ixen ina,king exertions to devise 
some difltiiictive policy. One of tho strauocat of their pro^ 
po'^als is the reduction of the regular army to ten ihoasauil 
men. It is much to the cn*dit of the officers and men, and 
of tlie War Depart ment, thui the actual force of 1w(*mj-si\ 
thousand men suffices to discharge the duties of tho .m*rviee. 
The Pbksiijent hiu) for some time past diseontiuuod Ins 
military intervention in the political squabbles of the 
Southern States, and the priuci)»ai duty of tho army is to 
watch and control tho Indian tribes; but it is also neoes- 
hary to havo a reserve for any ocea'doual service. The pro- 
pvisal to reduce tho number i.s probalily directed against the 
Pkksiuent, whose prolcs.sioti;d iutLU’cst in tho eflieiency of 
the army is certainly not di.sereditablo. Another [uojoct of 
the 1 )emoci*nts is tho altera lion by a Constitutional Ameiui- 
juent of the Pi*68idcntial rerin. Several meetings of the 
parly have approved the plan formerly adopted by the Con- 
federacy of extending the term from four to six years, and 
of prohibiting re-election. Il(»th changes would tend to 
remove the President from the struggles of parties, and it 
w'it.s luittiral that the founders of the Confederacy should so 
far deviate from their inodeL The people of the United 
Elates are wisely averse to unm>c«;SBary constitutional 
ehatiges ; and the latest eloetions raise adonbt whothor the 
Demociwts are in tho majority. Almost every motion and 
every speroh, during tho Session of Congress will have 
either for its sole or its secondary object a desiro to influ- 
ence the Presidential election. The balance of chunces is 
at present against the itBtnftialion of Qonend Grant by tho 
Republican party* 14 ie only competitor hithfuto announced 
Ts Mr. Bfukiliii, who would probably be a respectable Presi- 
dout. Both pKftties wi)l abstain to the latest noteen^ from 
pledging tBaiasolveB to any dominoo. * Tto ,oitte%;of 
mauagom will bwta select the candidate 
the gravtest numlNB of votes { and oircumtflfSteai may at 


any Ume render it expedient to reconsider their cbCiee^ It 
will be more ombarrassing to devise a platform or snm* 
mary of nolitical doctrines than to ohoose a nomiiiea, . 


TOE AORIOULTURAL CTIlLDIlEXd AOT, 

T he provisions of the Agricultural Children's Aci. 

would have been of the most modest kind, even it 
they had not been reduced to absolute insiguificanco by the 
want of au3r meauB U) put them in fifrce. In the Tact i 
butwcMi work and school for the possession of a child, 
school bos but a very Kliort start. The legal roll of thiri 
words “ From and after the commcncemeut of tins Act it 
shall not be lawful for «?ny employer, oi* his ugeuf, t * 
“ einph>y any child in the execution of any tiiid ol' 
“ Mgricnltiiral W'ork " lohoB much of ifs majesty when h 
turns that tliey only apply to chiUh*oti “ under the ago 
“ of eight.” From eight to ten 250 school titteudancos an* 
demanded yearly, and from ten to twelve 1 56. After the ago 
of twelve no furtlior iittendance at school is prescribed, and 
in the case of a quick child, to whom school might be' of mo»'o 
use Uuiii it comirionly is, the* obligation is’' further relaxed 
by the f.icrifiis.siou to send him to work as soon as he has 
reached the Fourth SUndard in the Education Code. It is 
permiysiblo to doubt whether, if this Act had been rigidly 
eiiforocd, any real gmjd would havo come of it. Chiidrei 
would not have been Bcut into the fields before 
they weit^ eight years old, but it by no means 
Ibllows that tlicy would have been sent to school. 
It has been found that one result of the Fsu*/Ujry Acte is to 
lead parents to argue that, m they will obliged to send 
their children to soliool for part of the dAy when they arc 
old enough to go to work, it would be a waste of money 
anti trouble to send them there b fore they are old enough 
te> go to work. The n stsordng of farm-Ial>:mrcrs woukl 
probably have run in tho .same groove. Thu 250 aitoiid- 
aricvs ht.fmlatf*d for between eigiit and ten would have 
given agricultural c'liildron a fair ciiaoce of t'eceivjng some 
iiMdul instruction; but the lindfation of the necesswiry 
attendaneo for the tw^o following yours to 150 might onlv 
liiivc led them geutly down U> liie couteuiod iguoraucc 
I wiiicii would have been their lot afser twelve. 

Speculations as to wdmt might have been the operation 
of (he Act lifid it been so fVuiued as to be opi*rativu arc ol 
little im])ort;infe in fiicc of an almost universal agreement 
that, for .'tny etlect it has had njx)n the piJ.sitiou of agri. 
cultural cliildr<*n, it might a.s well iu»( have been passed. In 
one i>r t\vt> counties Itio poheo have been dii*ccred t 
erd‘t>r<*e the A.:(, but, as a ruii*, neihing bus beOii dime. In 
4 \bnvii lU't tne ilojJE EECuEi'ACiY invited the observations 
of the <;ouiity niagi.'^uiiies on tho aubjecT, and a roeor.tly 
publishi'd i’arliiuneuiiiry icUirii cowtaius tho iinsworB 
winch tlie invitation l»as calKsl forth. Tho genctul drift of 
these answers is that, as there is no one appointed to take 
pn.ot'cdiiigs under the Act, uo prvjccedmga havo been 
There is really uo excepli^m to ttite Btiiteunont, since 
even the answers that at lirat sight scorn to conflict with 
ir, prt3vc on cxuiniimtiou to expnss either a belief lhai. 
tho law luid boiler u<^t be cTiforccd, or simply a 
hope that tlio nirans taken to ontorco it may be more 
eileclual tliaii they pronii.so to bo. It is fair to suy 
th.it answejii of tiio former character arc rare; iudetri 
there is only om? case in which tho Justices reoommciui 
that uo proceoding.s should bo la‘cen te> put the law in o])eru- 
Mon, though tucro are several in wnich they do not express 
any desire to it iu 0}>eralion, Of the socoud class id' 
answers the most noticeable is the letter from the Chair- 
man of the SiuTcy Quarter Sesaibrnj. In Surrey, as any ono 
w’liu knows the country round Loudon must be aware, the 
umgi8tru(e.s have Ireely issued Immlbilla calling attention 
to n\c terms of tho Act, and warning tli(»se who bioak it 
that the county conatabubiry have Uen iBstfucted to lake 
proceoilings in all case-s where they obseiTO it to bn sot at 
dctianco. Hut tho writer of thv letter docs not couce«d 
his fear Ihiu this cx})edi(>nt may fail of its etlect. Tito 
constabulary havo other things to think of besides Inuiiiug 
up children who appear to be lebs t han twelve yeatS olil, 
and ttBcortaining w bother their parents have ^^obtaiuetl 
“ and cxliibite'd to the employer or his agent ” a certilicaU^ 
stating tho ngo of tho child, and (but he has completed the 
sped lied tale uf school attendance during the previous year. 

Tho Surrey magistmtos do not i*est thoir objection to the 
Act solely on tho absence of any provisious for securing 
obedience to it. They givo I’easous for thinking that, even 
if this defoot were remedied, the law would still bo ojien 
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to miicb criiioiiiim. Thcso reasons seem to resolve tbcmflelvoa 
into the allegation, borne out by some other statements in. 
the corresi>oudeuoe, that the Act works unequally, and 
that the persons on whom it bears moat heavily are not 
th<»80 on whom it is most oxpodioiit to bear heavily. Upon 
the first point there is a pertinent statement by tho St, 
Ivo.^ magistrates that tho l:iw prtjsses unfairly on the masters 
of agricnltaral gang'^, who are compc'llod to obey the Act, 
while tho farmers arouinl flji iii are disobeying the Act with 
impunity, und employing the very children whom the 
othora dare not employ. Tho reason of tliis i.s, that tlio 
gang-inaslurs oannui employ boys williout a llci nee, whereas 
ortlinary ftirmei's iiee<l iiotliiiig of tin* kind. To obtain a 
licence, an application to the iniigi^l nitcs is iU‘Cos.<iiry, and 
this licence of course asMuincs lluit tho holder ,ot‘ it is 
conform ifig to the law. If lie is shown to bavo 
failed in this respret, his lie<Tier is revok<sl as a niatler 
of course. In Surrey agricull and gangs uro not iii 
use, so ibat this purticulas* annm.dy is iv.jI m.-t with. 
But tho Surrey maglstmles mmitloii another anoiindy 
of u morti universal kind. The A<*t, tliey s.iy, ** int»?r- 
“ feres with Urn earnings of indnsirlous chiMivn’*; but 
it “ leaves nnmolr-,i«Ml the good for nolhiiig/’ This is 
thu weak point of all iinliria't euiiijinlbi<ni. t)i‘ cjnir'^e if 
tlie world went on as it slmuM <lo, and all cljil(h«‘n \V 4 .nt 
Ui work as a iriritier of em;J■'^t" upon reaeliing a pre-enbed 
ligo, n good hiilf-liirn* sy.'^ft'm would bo all that \v.)nld bo 
TV'oili'd. But as H iniMter of fa«*t there are large miinb''rs 
oi'ohildren who do iioi go ti) w^rk until afirr they have 
paspod the age at which, as at pre^-ent appears, it is prao- 
ticahle to ke('p them at school, and it is with tlu‘So that in- 
dii(*i;t coTn]»nli>lun so signally falls. 'Phe JSar'iey magistral's 
feel Ihia keenly, heeanse a hu ge ]'art of I he eonnty is 
eiiburbun rath.er tlian ! Ufal, and a? .sm h is virtual y wiih- 
dru.vnfrom tlie snper\ i'>i<»n nf tho c-iuinty e<mdabuhiry. 
With the geu'vd tiourln.-lon v)f the Chali man's letter wo 
entirely agne. “ Kai' mnr<‘ good/’ he sa}s, “ v.ill he tlono 
“ by bringing cuinpM!.^.:.jn to bear upon M'-* many ehildn’ri 
“ who arc al ozuM n>v h'. s lo tlu-lr parmio- a id ham-ful U\ 
“ themselves uiul others than upon tho few <ihildrer. wdio 
“ are lendliiga ha?id, liov%('vrr liuiably. In the b:vM.d-vvinn;!ig 
«.f thu fan. dy.” • .lip cl iuii.-. lo iiidii'ect eompiiKiuu 

standing alone (;ouM not be niuie siieeinotly stall'd. It 
cat IkiS thogoud, and it lobs slip tho bad, it sius ro tho 
boy who i.s willing lo woik, Vou nm.sb not bi‘ einpleyt d 
without a ccrb'fieate from your ti*aeh<T that you have 
attended seJiool a proffer iiniidar <d' tiiin Jt say.s io tho 
boy who do'‘S not want tiMvoik and piehis to j'hiy, VVe :iro 
not ConecTued with you; you may loaf abt>ut the ...lieeis, 
learn constantly all that js e\il, and contnbu.t' luiMiing 
towards your own .snppml — this is not our de.-oriptioii, it 
is the de.seription of llio Chairnnoi of llui Surrey (Quarter 
Sessions — but nothing will be .-».i;d to you ; yon bavi? no | 
OJtiployer, consequeTitly tljc law e-u-not touch yon. Then? 
is no A'd. of l^irliament to pisvenf. a rjiiiii from liringing 
up his son in igno]*an<*t? and idlciu.s'; xh** utmost that has 
yoi been arnved at. i.s n. law jir.‘\i*iiting an i niploy«ir from 
{^lowing a child to Ik* brought up in ignoranee and in- 
dustry. 

“ Thi.s ought ye to have (hme *’ — .so vve fancy the 
motto, if there were a irioKo, of the Agricultural 
Children's Act would run — and not i«j have Icit ilio 
otlH?r undone.’* ’flio letter of thi; Surrey magihtrate.s 
•nay bo profitably studied by tliu.^e jnatieus wiio have lately 
been urging their colleagues lo employ the runil polico to 
enforce the Act. Gnaiiing that, all is done that can Imj 
done, that fanners are frightened out of employ Ing chil- 
dren under eondiiion.s forbidden by tho Act, ami that 
parents, finding work ditlicnit to get, .send tludr 
children to school, in di'faiilt. of being able to dis- 
pose of them in any more profitable way, what comc.s of It 
allP A certain number of cliihlron are got to .school who 
would otherwi.se be at work. But bow about tbochihlren 
who arc not at wojk, and )c(. aie not got to .school ? Wc 
do not mean that wtirk i.s beUor tban Holiooling for young 
cb'ddreii ; we only siiy ibat work i.s bettor for them than 
the (dneatiou which, if they mo not .sent Lo school, tlicy 
are likely to pick wp oulHide. Tim AgriciilliiTMl Chihlren’s 
Act iniglit pc).s^ibly bo a useful su]*])lemcnt to some general 
measure of x*duciitiuiial eompuloiuii, but it cannot posdibly 
becoino a bub.srituto for Hueii a measaru. 


JUSTICE IN DISHABILLE. 

J USTICE, it is well known, has her lig^btcr as well as her 
stern and awful moods; but it is perhaps seldom 
that she disports herself in so gay and nnrestrainea a fashion 
as iu the recent prosecution for a false, malioions, and 
“ detaiimtory libel *’ at Qnildhall. Whatever may be 
thought of tho case from a judicial point of view, there 
can be no doubt that it was the crowning dramatic 
triumph of tho season, much beyond cither Macboth 
or TuUlc^Sf and it is impossiblo not to sympathize with the 
expectant audiences who must have been bitterly dis- 
appointed by thciabnipt withdrawal of tho piece. On the 
last day of tho case, and wo snpposo in some degree on 
the other days, not only tho court, but the approaches to it, 
were densely crovvdcal. By the mob outside Mr. JiiviNO 
was gi'oc'tud with “ eiitliuaiastic cheering,’* and “ even in 
“ tho court his appi*aran(;o in the witue.sa-box was 
the signal for applause.** Moreover, we arc told, 

tho public “ frcqiumtly mnnife.sLcil thoir approval of 
“ the (*ourso tho proceedings were taking by cheers or 
“ applause.” The wniys of tho theati-o werti further adopted 
in th(j complinunitary demon.sLratiun, similar to a cull 
before thn cuitaiii, which rho chit*f i)url‘()nner.s recoivtui as 
they left the Court. Alderman Sir U. CAUCiiN hnsthardvcd 
Mr. ItiVi.NO for the service he has douo lo tho public, uinl 
that gentliMiiaii has undoubtedly ]>rovuIcd well for our 
arnii.sumcnt at a dull time of year. It iiiiglit have been 
llioughl fn'm the circiun.starua s of the ea.'^e that it would 
scairccily have aUbnied .so jnuch mirlb. It opened inder'il 
under the inspirMii»n of tragedy, although it wais quic.cly 
converted into the broiub'.sl lan e. Mr. JicviNO hini.scif fitly 
sustained hi.s pmi'c.s.sioiial .soli'iniiily in giving his evideni.*!*, 
blit he was rash pci*l»iips in ti*u.sting to ihc support of .Mr. 
'I'oOhK in keeping iq) tliM lone. In J. win's bingrnphy of 
Lnvio.N u vLvnl aeiviLint is given of thi.’i actor’s p.a.s.^iou 
for tragedy, and Ids eriitl luoitilieal ion ,al liiKling t iiat 
whati'Ver he s.iid or tlid \va.s greeted with laughter. Mr. 
'I’ooi.i. seems to .suHcr in a snuilar way, and, thoiigli no 
doubt perlertly serious hini.self, foumi it iinpo.-^.sjble 
to resi.sl the hilarily of Ids audiejiee. When, and 
ev( .1 bcibre, he said Ids miTrio was Jon.v, cveryhoili 
wa.s eoiivnlM'd ; and w ht u i( wa.s fuither elieiiid 
that ho lived at. Bav'ov.j ter, tho uierrimi*iit of the .speetahns 
knew im bonr.d.s. A gem roiis niiiai nui.'-t feel the greatest 
<*onipu,s.sion for a meritorious acti>r under such painful eir- 
cnmslane(\s. Mr. Toolk had evidently conic Lhero for (la* 
purpose of working on tho fiiu r feelings of human nature, 
and 111. iking a p.issionale vindieatiun of his frii'iid, and ho 
was received with gufiaws. Even the kindly nmgi.strate 
turned tho knifo in Llio wound by inadvertently remarking 
th.at “ nobody ever shed a tear when ho saw Mr. TovU.i: 

play,” tliuugb it is known tliat lie lias in hns titno placed 
])atlietic parts. Whetlior a popular farceur is naturally an 
aut liurilaiivc witnuu^s a.'i to the moral elh ets of tragedy may 
porhaps bo doubted, but Air. 'I’ooliC ilid not get a lair 
xjhariee. T'ho spirit- of the play wa.s wliolly (;harigod, and 
from tho moment lio opened bis mouth it wiia oloar that 
Juatioo could keep neither her couiiitemince nor her so verity. 
It would havo been impossiblo to commit any one for trial 
after so miieh fun. At a later stage an attempt was made 
lo rcjftore tho proceedings, if nob to the height of tragedy, 
at Jefi-st to I he level of sensational naclodraina, and M r. Dion 
Boucio.m'LT took a.s much of a “ header ** into the scono as 
circumstaneos would permit, Jle was announced to 
Htrnggling wildly with tho crowd out dd .', and a body of police 
brought luiii imposingly into court. He was asked whother 
ho thought that ^Ir. luviNiJ “ pandered to the mob,” but 
thi.s wa.s too much oven for tho Alderman, who stopped 
tluMjnestion. After a .show of coy reluetauce, Mr. Irvixo'.s 
representative withdrew his ehaige; justice and puhlie 
opinion were appou.sed, and the eiiviain IVIl amidst loud and 
general npplanse. 

It is ea.sy to understand that a sensitive) and high-minded 
tiri.ist should be pained by s-icli tin impel tincut and ofiensivo 
article as that complained of by Mr. Ikvtno, and it is no 
doubt imporlaiit that actors should, like other people, be pro- 
tected against attaeks on their personal character; but. 
surely it was hardly worth while to make such a fuse about 
so Bniall a matter. The I'cmudy of a criminal prosecution 
is one of a very grave character, and ought not to bo n> 
sorted to anicas tiiero is a corrospoiiding in tlie 

oifcucH alleged. In this instanoo tno art^d|pP&on it first 
appeared probably aibracbod very little i||PK^d it was so 
iudocoi-ously and absurdly extravagjp||ilRk^l^O that one of 
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the defendants did not neruplo to profess that its violence 
was intended to mark it as a joke. If nothing bad been said 
about the matter, it would have been immcfdiately forgotten. 
No reasonable person can for a moment snppoHO that sneh 
criticism from such a quarter <^akl injure Mr. Iuvjng’s 
professional reputation in the fainicHt degree, or <liaiinish 
its commercial value bj a single farthing. Indeed, ns Sir 
R, Carden remarked, it has probably done Mr. Irving 
** extensive good/* bo that in a civil of^tion it wouhlbedifli- 
cult to prove damage. When the injury was thus no vague 
and visionary, it could hardly b(» lun^cssar^ to invoke the 
serious processes of crtmiiml justice. S«cJoty world soon 
get into a very unhappy eonditiim, and judicial machinery 
into a dcad-lo(;k, if every trumpery oll'enco of this kind 
were to bo made the subject of a proseetdion. 
Little boys in the street sometimes cry vc'ry rndt* | 
things after respeetable old gent lemon; but it wonld b.^ j 
intolerable and absurd if the magistrates were to be kept 
hard at work hearing such disputes. Mr. Ikving's kgiil 
advisor said that tlui case had beiui raised in tho interests 
of the profession; but it would Bt*cm that there wiis, 
almost necessarily from the free and i Osy aa^uv in wliieh 
the proceedings were c<mdu<*ted, some coiirusi<»n <if ideas as 
to the naturo of the otfonce alleged, 'flie assc' tion that 
Mr. was Rupportod by “hireling jniniinli.'ts ** <*on- 

Yoyod an iusinuaiitm which might pcrhHj)ft Ikj hoM of 
as libellous; but the re.st of the nrtlcle uns merely :iu e.\* 
pression of O]iiniou a:^ to the infhu‘iK*e of Ji pai < u*iil.ir kiini 
of acting. No doubt the opinion was in the inani ex- 
ti’crnoly foolish, and the language altogether outrairoouK, 
but, apart from the preposterons violence tlie 

writer's invective, we can see nothing in the view which 
'vas taken which anybody h.ad not a right to say it' hi‘ e’mse. 
Whether Mr. iuviNo’.s rej>re..senljilion (d‘ MAci:i:m and 
Hami.ki, and «)r ei'rtain characters in other pla\s, has a 
w'holosomi* eff'ect on the public mitid is a fpi(hfi«»n of 
opinion (»n which some people may think one thing and 
poino anotlicr, and which, it seem.s to ns, cantiot pro)»crly 
be tried in a iTiminul court, or indeed in any court. If 
any iiersonal vieiousue.ss had been imputed, or if it lire* 
been said Ihitt tho actor in qu<*stiou was <lireclly ro*^pon- 
fiible for sjiecllic oUcnrcs ngninst morality, U«at would 
have been of course another thing. But thej*e arc 
nolorhmsly many p(‘rsons, and soino of them very worthy 
persons, who liold that all draTnat.i<! performances without 
exception have a pernicious etleet, and that the con- 
Bcquencfs attributed to some of Mr. Ikvinu’k personations 
arc (‘«i!ninon tn tlie whole stage, Avhich they would ghidly 
Btv KUjjprc.ssod ; and ]»ersons who hohi those views, rightly 
or wrongly, huv(! a perfect right to express tliein. 

AVe shall not ho sus[)eetcd of any desire to tlefend the 
particular article in question, but a\o are jealous for the 
freedom of public criticism, and, above all, of critiei.suv in 
regard to the .stage. Any one who (Considers the great in- 
fluence which such exlnhilions must neee.ssaril 3 " have tm 
largo cl;tsse.sJor susceptible and ignorant- people eainmt f.iil 
to see how important it is that tlie stage .should be clo.sely 
and sharply Avatchisl. When a critic err.s from .stupidity 
or bad taste, the errors of his eriticisni arc pretty sure to 
he pointed out; and if, as in this case, he is wildly and 
extrnvagaiitly wiong, his very violence dofca-is it«elf. 
Jt is not dillicnlt to o.xplain bow' it is that actons, even 
inora than men of lctter.s, are peculiarly sensitive and 
irritahJo under erituusni ; but their znitural distaste for 
critieisiii must not be allowed to interfere Avith any right 
of public judgmorit. As to summoning expertft from tho 
theul.ro to assist a Inhiiiial in determining whether tlie 
inttueiiee of a play is moral or otherwise, nothing can bo 
moro absurd or nnneec'^sary. Mr. Tooi k mid Mr. 
BouctcACliT have of course a right to ibrni their own 
opinion of Mr. Irving’.s acting, but so havo other people. 
If an actor is handled unfairly or severely, ho is newr 
without frionds or admirers to defend him ; and in tho 
course of discussion the truth comos out. Wo should be 
sorry to say anything unpleasant about tho present ease, 
but it is to bo hoped that differences bi tween artists and 
critics may henceforth be adjusb^i without ix'f Tcncfs to the 
oriniinal courts. Mr. luyiNO is himself above tho suspicion 
of having sought a telling advGrtie(‘mont, but yvv ejumofc 
bt? so sure of all members of his professions and tho police 
zimgi8trat3||||g||.busy enough already. 


flATION/Vh JlXCITKMEVr. 

^PITE love of excitement seeins to have Wti commonly 
A. gimled H8 a disturbing force in volition. Puoplo ars sup- 
posed to indulge in it, not from deliberate preference, but mvamy 
from the overuiaht4jriog influence of the exciting pleiiRure. Ac- 
ctirding to Uua view, wliicb b;ift been udvocaled by pViil(M.opherH 
lioiii J*lalo downwards, the force of excitement is ine power of a 
pif^srTjl gmtiticiition wdiich, by hiking full po.bf4e««ion of conscious- 
ly-:*. cvclinhjs all reflection, comparj.‘'On of ends, and deliberaie 
pri'fiTviice of one end lo another, fin** familiar illiist ration of 
Ihi.** prore.s.s is the condition of a morally Aveak and highly 
rofi-'iiivi* mind in view of an ubj«*<’» of seii'-'uous gnttificiition iin- 
iiM-dial.ely pic.-onUjd to it. And tiu re i;* little ihmbt Uiatthisis the 
lundt; ill which njust peivnus Jiro acted iqum by the inteiisi^r forms 
(»r |.h'i'’ivc. WV may see ahiiiidunt i lhiMr.it ion^ of this weaknea* 
in ih- 1‘vi‘rvda.Y lif - of IhigUfimi**ti. Now it is thu \vorl<uiau, who, 
I'odij^r hijii.-'if in possission of a little ptore of iicciiimilaling 
c.iiiiu.i n*fiiwt llic tciijptatioo of an iinncxiiatu iudulgeuc/i* 
in the noi.-^y d* lij^lits of alcuUoiif; Plinmlation. At another time 
it i> rin* wit** of a b-i.-iis-f m.Mi, \vli<» is tran«*porUd by 

tlii- ];r') of di.'ckiiig lai-'dt i’j lu\un*»»ih liMjMrct, and who 
al tlj« moua' iit of loiujiiatioii is wlioily mir*. .ntr.iimd by con- 
.-idtM.itioiis of a wivi o^* -jidiuy. Tic.* n cords of < Mir bankruptcy 
iii)d crimiTui) coi.ni'* iiiu.ii-l.Mii ly It-ljfv l'» the ovcrwlioliuiiig 
power of pr* KMil o.vciicM.c-n cjvor tin* Uiiiu!'* of Ihv|:m imniberH di' 

Ifn* ciuiiiriuniiy. 

ibil this i-; not th«* uijy Avay in v !i:''h ''‘olthig plejwurop 
a pci-uluir atii.vtiun «.]» the liiiiii . niwid. Alany men 
.Old A\ 4 uiic,i lo\f* CA< iu-m*. nt ui fpiite another way. They lu.jke it 
on objeft of coii.'ciiMi.H ])ic t-rtMicc a ni v>f fb iiberjtc iirr, icipai ion. 
Jf it u not ti o! .* luuy sifv Ih.-t they hf-ck cAciton.o^it in a 

quiet uiaiincr by C 4 y.>lU .crijiig ilienibcivt*** fo iilluiu it and t<» 
llu*.iiselv**s f'/i* it. T.ikc, for I'xauiplo, the case of a young 
w.Mbin liviu.j’ in ;i nillur doll way iu a quiet rountry town, 
wloi'-c occic ionid h;L]*jiiin s-i it is to vihit Luudtiu and to a>c a little 
of tho 'if’ln 5 of 1 '‘hi(>iial»;u .'•ooi*. ty, »> 1 jo looks fofAvard Ui kor 
\o,uly iir'o with a f»ir amiuinl of coinpi>«uro for hovcrul innnthf, 
c.’id in tin- pi-.u tical way to make all her other iwrangc- 

111 in with liii'j Mi[)ii*nie oiiga;:cmcnl. If other pros; nets 
o|-i‘ii up which would coiitlht wilii this one, she oiiretuily ivtleiMa 
on ih.f choice pn sciUed to her, and, alter lull dGiiberati*.n,di> 
t'-ninro s to att.iin fito more evriiing funu of enjoymnit. All of 
n- pndrjhly avo 4 )f the i^\i^leiico of ceri.iin Imiiis of pleasur- 

:»!>.* oxcii.MiKt't w lii<‘h in this way attr.ict us at « distance 
ill liiut* ai.^l 4 )f which we make a perflvtly delilKTiite seleclion. 

,\i fit si si;jlit it might sc 4 »iu if thoFo tw<* forn:.** of ntlr.ictirm 
iM'ally in\i)he.l hs tlien* coiulitions piVAUSely the same iiii‘ntd 
qualities, ihil if this were so, W'o should tind the pwiplo W'ho are 
mo^l .•iuc*‘ptihlo of tlu* one sus(vpti‘ ‘ jf iho other in a propor- 
liouali* de|jn»'. J'ai’ts, howevc-T, do not jqqioar to puiqiort thi^* 
\ 2 -*w, .\ itjiiuipih it i- ti-ic llial V4*ry lively ami f^vcitaolo jeopfe 

o'l-'n unite .a liiuh sii'-iv[.| ibiiily to iininedi.ife eveilc nicnt with aa 
cfiLcr pui>uii 4 .ff|i.siant t‘.\ciicinent, we lind many who bIiow' tlie 
In I 'juiilii) apail tjiun the .second, and othms w Im display the 

I. jiicr wiili but- V. ry ht:Ie of th4* former. Th.it is To suv, there ari* 
iht.se who aivi i‘\4:e4di airly weak in presiMico of an iiitonae en- 
jos luenl Avillun monu ai .ly reach, and who ytd be ir.iy no energy in 
ilic puiviiit of rmni'le cACiteineuls. I'lnire an* men, for exiiiaplo, 
w ho are earned ttwav with un irresistible Mnii at the siglit ol 
wiiii-. w ho m vei thelivs show litllo 4.5r no tendency lo go out ot 

II. iMr w.-y to indul.re tla .nseho.** in t}ll^ j'cciiliar gmlilhtalion ; and 
tin .M* arc i!k* cjwi's 4il morbid appetite wtiich it ih p4)65Siblo to di«ii 
Avi'vh lAMiic-lially. On f’c. ollur luiad, 1 la-re art' who seen’. 
A'-ry nuu-h btmt on provi«li*ig thein&elvesi wiiii occasional emotional 
.Mtiuinlants, and who yet d4i tiot luiuiile.M this kind t>f impotonc 
uaiii-r the lUtraclion t'f an iiuaurdiaUdy {resent exciting object 
l’4»r last mcc, the Ooti vtotiif who rieij};lii.'» in tin* ::iiniuluR of a goo4! 
tlimuT, Njiicetl with the prisenco of jo\ial compitnuMis, may displas 
:i!i inisiMibl4* hnnner-^ in the piu-euit of occ.isitmul griititication.-j 4*: 
hi.s and yd Iw pcrlcct xuaslcr of himself if Middenly temple..' 
to an iinmc'liate indulgence. 

It is chnraeti lisiic. iif tiiia inoi-e inoilerate. puic-nii of excitemc..! 
that ii shouhl .is'--iu:ii* th4i form of 11 purp4\SH to iiuUdp-e in tli ■ 
wisheil-lbr 4 -iijoyia- nl lU ceruiln ni4.ive or 1 . s» ivjral.ar iidei-va! - 
iVop’.e who an' in ties cttmiition of mind eou.^ciously rt'solve I4. 
&f4-k a i-er;4.d;4-.d evcliciueni. Tlnw make tln ir *moiuonf54 , . 
c-'ctioi-.iil ex.i'lut i4.ui an icrdcrly eK'nie..i in llu-ir oxistonec. It i.- 
pr4.b,ibi4i ibiiL l\ii;jlisli people sluov (his peculiar (luality le.-sscWrf', 
than tur\*i^Ud\-. I'lie frcuch jMul the aVc qiiilcas londd 

excit4-iu»*i.i as 4Mii-4ci\es, prob-ably .‘i p<n.d <h'al nioie ka, hut thos 
coiiip.ifrh tlioir Oi.tl in a much imne ovd»‘i!y fu-hi-'U. A woman in 
Parisor Horlin who isobhgodtotUiiil: ii^<j<»4l dc il.ih-ut the pocuniiu'V 
coal of her nmnsements is iicousliuiied i> jhtjh ■' her periodical 
ViMts to the 1 1n , lire \vH li t he utmost iMvo. 'I'he thcKi iv is openVl^ vtV 
ovt ninp, but she is not templed to rush tuf 401 larariiig of some neAv 
ai .scthiti. t^lu* bulks Jiliiinl and skilluil^ prepays lor lior covot^'il 
d4-.i,'ht. .She iloes not- live in n daily oan- ^if uneasy cr.iving, dis- 
ruiileiiiod with hui* ordimiry surreuiuiinga. She tJu\n\8 horBi?h 
heariily inUi present oiviipatiiui^, su.-lsiiiuii with tho ple(i]«uit 
Ansumb of the coming holitlay. Slu* must han' her niouieute ol 
exoilod biitft, but tlu' I'nri very'wt 11 bring herself t<i wait for them. 
We hiiA’e heard of (terman Avoiuei. who wen* svi bent on socurhc' 
tAiis oi'cnaiojial ecstasy in the tin aiie or iho opera-iumso that th4'v 
Avillingly stinti^l themseUcs in quality and variety of diet in oiif/r 
lo compass their object. Yet they were quite i\s»i»oimble in rcspinjl 
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to the fi.'equeucY of their pleaaiu'Oi», and did not by any means 
nt^^lect oU domekic duties for the sake of these amusements. 

it is clear that the praeiae psychological conditions of this orderly 
pWiilit of emotional ej^aJtation must diiler materially from those of 
the disturbingf axulabsurbin;^ jHtssiun for eKciioment already spoUon 
of. It may be pveimiued iJiat; iu whutover way they pur.^UH their 
object, loLYan of excitement rettcnible one another in a oertain lii^h 
^ nervous souoibility and emt)tional susceptibility. The 
English yout)) whoso are instauUy hindloil into tin over- 

nmatering passion at the sj^^bt of the cup, the (.lerman .student 
who looks forward wiili a tl niter of plea.Murable anticipation to 
hb weekly carouse witbuut i)itcriuittin>r his pi\*dcmt Fluilies, both 
display the same fuadameulal energy' of ueivous roiu'tiuu to 
alcoholic stiiu illation. So, too, the idle l*'.ijgliah girl whose luhid 
is thrown into disorder by the intrusion of inthiining images of 
theatrical spectacle, aud the practical Fi-onchwouitui who looks on 
eagerly to the next play and is yet {lerfectly coutenl to lives iu the 
iutoryal in the ordinary way, show the same kind of iuiaglnative ^ 
activity. But in each of thewo ilhiatrationa wo sue t\ groat diiler- j 
ouce or meutol eoiulition. This diH'oronco niAv perha])^ bo dotiiied | 
as conaiatiug iu the proyonoe or sibBonce u snproiuo volitional 
control. Tlic svatunuitii' seekor altor e\*<*.iliimenl. m«y love hi.i 
object very wdeutly indeed, and in t his case he luis all tho condi- 
tions of that ovorpoworing intlummability of feeling which wo ace 
iu the conU'aslod <s.\anipIoei. Ihit along with this oi‘ 

uorvoua oruaiii/.iiLion hu posscasca a slrongth of will hv \%hirJiho 
can either hold down, so to sp<*{ik, tho vicilent cniofi<»ual ii..jpokcs 
or reloosc thrsui aecimli/ig to the pnrjnA^e of the 
He does not by any mcacM sivk to deprive JnuKself of the Invorv' 
of indulging his pecnliarU intnise .^nacepiihiljtics, hi- r almV. 
porhapa ut cultivaliiig U»un to tlm I’uJks.'^i degree. Duly in; 
them the condit-iou.'S of u mtjonally purbued onjoymi*ii(, too raw 
Tiiait^rial out of which ho can fashion by wcil-coiiLcived plc.ii a high 
style of Iblicity. 

But is it possible, oiio may oak, to Cisnibine any considerable 
degree of uxcitabUity with a perit4s^tlv rational clioiceof the highest 
liappinttHS atlaiimbfc I'ideo mdiura pyohoqm^ tU ft riora seqnor^ 
is supposed to rejirc:^‘ul iJio oouit^ioii of all very ^'^^*ltllb1e {x’opjt'. 
But, though llio pa^su^n for cxcileiiieiit iu it.-i un retrained lonns 
necessarily inierlcuja with a jiL'jt comparisou of the gre.iter and 
the less m pkaaiiru, i? docs iu>t follow that, vvlicri hyUi in Joih- 
jOCtioii by u Ktrong will, it ie* a distuibing •‘■iiieut iu mio's 
calculationa. A man or a wosiuui with u turn Imi exciting 
meiita may re;inoual)lv rocMgnj/o ual inahe use oi tijc e.\pc,!iei»iv 
thlit Ibe Itiptiircius cnjoyiuciiti. oL' au ovisHod mental conditi<ui rrr. 
inconiincuenrah! •, with iIjc ordinan pieajsnrcc ot rpiinl oioujt'ms. 
Suppofea^, fur fiance, thaia man has a hingiikr ciuotional suscepti- 
bility to music of a ctu iiiin order, by virtiuMa' which the doliirhi of 
the opoiaur cuiicoit-ioK)nj is mcuui>uii*ab]y more intense than .any 
other know a form of onjovmeuL If at tin* samo linm he is a 
porsoTi ol tttroup icii>i4iii and vill, he may wi-ely ivsolvo to 
secure as much of delight as poptible. J*A|M.'neuce tiacbes 
him that tijo great frot|iioiu5y of imluJgcnce, dimijn^lje.^ the yf»t of 
enjoyment, atid coxjseqneiitJy he seUi hiiu.'^eif to litid, iu n rouirh 
fnwioa, the number ol gratiucations which ajlbrJi iu tin aggrc;r?itc 
the highest sum tji' plcasniv. W ith respect to n conip;iji>on of lltc.se 
excitiug forniii of ei^oymeul with other varieib's, when ibw 
threaten to inlcrferc with one another, it is obvious ihat becauso of 
their imnnuisurablo nature they ennuot bt eoiiu; the elemeiils of 
exact calculation. But it should bo remciubeved iha' the mor>i coii- 
pistcutpleaL'Ure-iiCvhor »ioe,s uot always p».ru»riu an exact fwiculadon 
of the Ti-jeulu of hin action. In a gooil many ciw'd !io ujuh to bo 
satishtHl with a very rough gue..ss as to the diivclinn id' tho grout«\-t 
happiness. And thisiude kind oi reckoning the iovi rot { x.-ileiucut 
is able to perform loo. IJe v\'ill lirsl of ailargui' that hj» jurio.lic 
moutal iuluxicutiur., lhoti;,;h very briel, is so unlike m\y oilur 
mode of pleasure ns to be jircibiublo to a long dumiioii of tin* 
more conanonphicu factions, ilo will leurosi furlluir iliai ilo- 
anticipalioii aud review of sucdi aaprejiu- dchghls, cNtmidiug 
through tho whole iutervulK of their ri-i;uir<*iu c', may, liy re.muviii:; 
tlie arcary seusi; of ennui aud luekuichoiy wiiich people otleu 
oxporieiice amid tlie Lutmotonons snrronndliigs of ordinary life, so 
far increase tho value ot tht* e.xciting pluaniircM ns to iiiako it the 
part of wisdom t'l hcuiio thciu, even ut the oHcrilice of soiuo 
amount of daily comtnrt. In ibis xv.ty it npiuars po-Mbln lo 
presorve u censsidorabio dcj.avo of aa^cepubility to tho moio sLisun- 
Jatilig class of eujoyiuents, and yet to uirrv oui. with u fair ur.n Mint 
of oonsistoucy n prudential ri^gulntion of tlio viirmus plc,:i:iiirc::i 
Ufc. In otUi'r word.*, n keuu relish for excitement , if only iv- 
atmifiod by a strong will nud direchid by a clear ludgmi Mt, scemr: 
to bo perfectly cumputibl>; with a resolve to seek the greatest 
amount of htippiue&s Altai uuble. 


dio(;i.i:m'.n\s i\'.Ar •: in' AunurKCTi'a.u. in.n’onv. 

W E have ss.sumcd inotv than once, in speaking of >Spnlnto and 
oth(*r that the reign of Dk'cicti.iu, which iiisrli-s so 

groat nn cin in ihe p*diiy of llonm, iind thereby in the general 
Kiaiory of llm wovid, iu»ii Its an cm equally great in its own way in 
tho development oi' Ih man ai’chiiiw!lu4*c,.Miid 'hereby in tlui general 
history of art. \Vc have assumi^d thot it was in his pftiacu at 
Spalato that a cliango was made which had an idbict on nil later 
develcmmonts of architecture, and which in truth contained all 
later &veIopiaeut8 of architecture within it. This change is that 


by which, in tho poriaiyle at Spalato, OoriikUiian^luaN9a afa fuada 
to support arches. To make out our own case it is WKisw^y to 
prove two things. It must bo shown that the change U aeally of 
the importance which we attach to it^ and it must be shown that 
it wns at Spnlato, or at least in some work of IMocleriap, that the 
change was introducod. Those two issues are quite distinct. The 
socoml in a mere question of fact. Wo are not aware of any exist- 
ing building earlier than the jmiace of Spalato in which (Kdumus 
boarinp arches aie to be seen, and we thiuK that there is evidence 
enougn to show that the sanm arrangement was fellowed in other 
buildings of Biofdolian, This, wo think, comes very uoar to 
proving tliat it was to the taste of Dioplelian, or of the architect 
whom he omployod, that tbo change was duo. J3ut if any one can 
show that the same arrange mout was fuliow'od in any building 
earlier than the time of Dioclolian, it will he a mere correction of 
fact. The credit of a great stop in art must bu transferred from 
Diocletian to soniobody else. We shall lose our parallel bcitween 
the political rlmuges of Diocletian and his itrchitactiiral ehangns. 
lint the import!uioe of the arohiteotural change in itaoif will bo 
exactly thi- namo, even though it be shown that some one else fore- 
f.t»dlec! Djoclellan in imikiug it. The character of Dioclt'thin will 
lodc p.iit ofitH iiitmoht ; lii.^buildLug at Spalato will lowi part of ita 
intoiTst ; but the histnry of tbo developnieut of the building art 
will reimtin exactly the same. 

Of ihv Lcnerid iiaturo of the palace .at Spalato wo have already 
Fpiikeu. 'J'he parts of the building which have this special artistic 
import aneu arc those which lie towards tho aca; and the grOwSt sea- 
iroiit, thi* .an it is Oiilled, h* not the least important 

among iJa m. Thu chief reuiaiiiiug biiildiuga of tho ptdaiM^ are 
'I'lio greal perintylo is ihu centiv of all ; it cousists of two 
iu\vv. nf columns supjKH'ting archua, ho exactly like the iircados of a 
biwiiic.i that it is at lirst ditlicull to believe that i1h)v nf-vur .sup- 
ported any roi)f or liny superHinichire of any kind, but thnt they 
always were meri> open coioiituidos os they are now. 1’he noith end 
was open, and joi!ied on to more maaaivo arciuiea which run along 
tho liruM ol Mlmet, and of whieb Bomo ^jarts atill remain. The 
imimlcr aiTaugeuients of the )xdaeo must Ix) studied in tho giv.nt 
Work cl* A'Iluii. We are pointing out those only which have '.omn 
bt'Kviug “ii the artist u; history. At its aouth end towanls llie sea 
liio p* r.^lvle is tiuished by the portico leading to tho atrimo. This 
eoii'^jsi-^ tif two eohinin.**. making of coui^^j throe openings, of which 
ihtJHe on e’ir*l» siilv‘ are bquare-headod, wdiile the central one i=i an 
arch, 'i l ilt is tii say, the entahlsitui’o with its inouldingp is earripil 
over the central .-paco in an archod form. This givu'? on a. vast 
turtle till (amib.tr outline of what is couinionly cfiJlwd the Veiiel inn 
wiiidov. , :i {.uui verv coniinoij in (iIoiict*ttlcivhire, but which we do 
not rCiii Miib..*! ut Venice. 'J'hi» form is lourul again in the mpto- 
ponicuH, tlio gri« 4 t soa-fmul. This .si‘ejis lo loivc liumi moru 
perfect whmi Aduin made hi.s ilrawiiigs than it i.s now. 'I'hat i.s to 
say, many iiioro mean windows have b. eii cut through, to the ruinfd' 
luany of tho columns ami arches. This front f*r*n.Hist*‘d of n long wall 
with two of tbo four square towers of tho palace at ■' ich end, the upper 
pail of the building jorming tho actual crypt opiu ticus nr plnco t«f 
oxorcMHo. This liad towards the son u range of open arches, divided 
by square piers with attached Inlf-colunins of a kind of Doric, each 
with Ji liit of broken eutublaturo projeciing over it. Thus far there. 
IS nothing reiimrknble, noihiiig b'.l whiit 'Uiiy ciijoly bn paralleled 
in other B(»nuia buildings. But the range t."* broken at live points; 
at ec.ch end and in the iiiidibe is ii riiiuposilioii of the wtiiie kind 
HH that at the end of the pcristyle—a VcMielian window, in .short, with 
tiic eiilablature carriiMl m tho arched form over the central spa<;e. 
Bclwe^-n Iheso isahiualler bi'eiil< oil each side of tho contro-pieco 
ill which rt .single iirch i* made to spring, not iiiimcdiaUjly from tho 
Imh-colunins, but from the ontabkilure which they l^apporl, and 
which is therefore of coiurse interrupted at these points. I'Voni 
this side of the palace vvi; juay go to the opposite emd, where is the 
splendid «golden gate, tho Porhi Aurm. HcitJ tho actual doorway 
i.s, liKi^ the other lUiorvvajs of tho palace, nquarc-bcaditd with a 
joggled litilel. Over it is an arch, ready to receive a tympanum, 
the uiTangemeui out of which, by vorioua eticceasive Htages, our own 
Norn mu and later doorways grow. In the aetuai doorway, h#w- 
i;V(!r, there is uo use of the column, bat uueadi aide of it, luid above 
it, .ire niohos which mav claim u place as stages in the devtdoptuciit 
of the cobirap aud urcli. lu the lower pair tho arch, perloctly 
plain, ri?cs from square piln.stcra with capitals. Above iho door- 
way an .ircndrt of seven, the alter nato arches being hollowed as 
niche.«», rihes from snuill detaoluxl columns. Tho archos, however, 
do not rise immediately the broken entablature which runs 
over thoui. This arc^ode has clearlv made a gi*eat advance in the 
diivclion of tho so-called palace of Theodorie and of all other build- 
inga with ornc mental Uoiuanesquo arcades. 

With these details in our mind, it is well to go back to 
the fH.‘ri»tyl(\ Tho two arcade^ Ihemsolves form only the centre 
of a huge group of buildings. To tho west lies the toraplo, com- 
monly called iliat of yKsculapius, now the baptiglery. This, lis a 
temple, followed tho u.Hual form of a sraali ana simple toiuple with 
a portico of four columns in fi*oiit of it. It was the palace eba^nd 
of Diocleliiui, answering to rit, George*A at Windsor or St. 
Stcpheifs^ at Westminster, or to tho renowned Ohristian Samc»?n 
chapel of Falormo. But, ns a teniplo built after the oixLinary 
manner of tei]iplc<t, it supplies no link iu our chain* It may how- 
ever bo worth while for «uy traveller who can bud the way to get 
to tho upper story of a .nmnll bou.'^e which blocks up its west end, 
and 80 to Study the dotails of tho pi'dimont vw' close indeed. But 
tho building on the other side of the peffityle is of greater 
iniporiance, both in ilsulf and as perhaps supplying the first stage 
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ot ibe gloat dovolopin^Bt. T%h jt iftio oo^Wd teoij^ u£ Jupiter, 
which we $iM veutiire to apoak ot ae the uiuueDleuni. It 
b now tiie oathedral, funueiiy the niatioppUtai^ eliun^U, a nee 
for which It b niugiilarly ouht, h«3rijig eurely one of the 
emalleat of metropuiktui ciiuKtsLief^ uiul certainiy tlic darkeai of 
churches of any kind. Xt hue hueu AilApt4Hl tu ite present uito only 
hy thvowii^ out 4 choir and a chapel or two, to tlia great damage 
01 the origioal plan. The choir, however, has m(uo hiMicmo lutorejit 
from ite connox ion with th.ii fVnoons A rchhi^hup Mark Antonio 
de Donunia, wlut has n phu^e in lutglish aa wrJl as in J,>iilnaiiiaii 
ecclesiastical lnst<iry. Oulauto, tho ocUigun was surrounded by a 
portico of ite own shepo ; ia^ide, tboru woru iwo oiiU'rs of ctulumna, 
tlie lownr Oorinthiau, Uie upper CloiuposilQ, ■ Those aiaurl detached, 
and suppirrt br<.ikun enitibluturea, the ujtper range atiuidiug on the 
comice of the lowctr. Theno columiia Horvo no conatructivo purpose 
whatever ; the upper rang<) can at most hare carried statues. The 
construction of tun real building is purely that of tho arch, wiik 
round-arched niches in four » of the oclogoa, and the whole 
crowned with a ei\pi)la, which ie a marvel in brickwork — a series 
of constructive arches rising one above another in a way which 
makes one nirjuice that they can l>e s«ien. We would hardly ex- 
change the .sight of such a picco of const ructive skill eveu For a 
Ravenna iuob<iic. It is usual to Biiy liiat tho friezes of ibis 
mausoleum, consisting lai'gety of atiiiual forms, hunting sceut*,3 
and the like, are in a dognuliMl stvlo of art; but it should be ro- 
jiieiulH>rtHl that they cuiild only huvo biMMi seen ut a great height, 
aiul by lamplight. The galleries which now allow us to study 
them more iiCiiTly arc, tif course, nnu'e excresoeuees. The columiu«, 
with their broken ouUblaluitsH suppnrtli^ uothing, are more jiisUy 
blamed; hut it ie a hkiiue whmh limy iuu>t sIioih^ xvith tlm whole 
series of Komiui cla^^dctd buildijigs. Cei Uinly there is no build- 
ijig which can bt) iuOiX3 truly said tu be a Greek ma>k placed o4i 
a UoniiLU body Uian tho maiboleum of iSpaluto ; but perhaps in the 
very point where the evil re&iches its height we may tho be- 
ginning of bettor tilings. 

Now tho ilomun chissicftl ambUecInro, as we iieod Inudlt suw 
yet Hgaui, was in triiLh un iiuperl'ect and Irausitionnl style, a style 
in which tho conMrn<?tlvo sysioiii was of one kind uud the dttconi- 
livo sy&Uau of iiuotlier. A Uoiuiin body, a strong solid body of 
piers and arches, of vaults aud cu|jijlas, wms clothed, us with a. 
thin garment, tvilh tho Greek coluiiiriA and lln ir entablatures. To 
reach anything liko a reiillv consistont and htu^tuonitais Kyle, the 
problem w^Lsto lindsoiuti means by which i he refil IbnuansyWin of 
const ruction might be preserved nod made promiju nt/wdthmit 
cabling iiside a feature of such ox^juisile baauty ns the (ireek 
column, cspec-ially in tho fctalely and sumptuous iorm iulo which 
it had grown in lionian hands. The problem was to bring the 
BTidi and the column into union — in other wc^nln, to teucli iho 
column to support the arch. It stiikes us that in the palace at 
Spjiialo wo may see a ecrios of aUciupU fit &o ilulu-j, a ni riii.^ of 
strivings, of exporiiucnts, one of which is at Ust eioWLfd with 
coinpielo snotH^ss. Of those experiineiits some xvould seem to have 
been aliviidy tried elsewhere ; of tho successful one we know of uu 
example onrlier than Diocletiiui. Is it not }«»Hbihle that iJic 
columns supjHUiing hrolum cntahlHturcs, an urrmigenuml carjunl to 
its I'vljvme point in the nmustileuin, may have actiuiily suggested 
tho rlinngo ? Tlie columns hud b^en brought tu a state of ueelcss- 
ijcsH so complete tliut it suppliiMl a bint for making them usetul. 
They stoijil out free from the wall ; they did not sevve their 
old Greek uno o( Rupporting a c^mtinuoua eiitublaluro forming 
tlie I'eal conslrnoiure of tho building; they Supported notbiog, 
and served no real purpos*) whiit«\er. The columns were 
impoatoi’s slauding boldly out in front ; behind them liirluMl 
the real constructioii of iho arch, IxaU' hiding itself, as if it wen* 
ashainod. Tho greater tho incongruity ht tweon Um constructive 
aud tho decorative system, tho moro Oiisily would tho though tt»nggest 
itself of bringing tho two Uigelhor. The (Columns xvere standing 
there doiug iiotiting. Why should they rad be set to Nvork to 
Buvport the arches f Tho arches, tho ro»il c<^iwitractiou, wiu’e 
hiding themselves bobiiid. Why should they not be bixmght 
forward aud sot lipon tho colitmiis P It sccuis to us timt in tho 
cryptoporlicus, in the Porta Awrt/f in the potlico of the alrimit, wc 
see a series of uiiHUCceseful experiments. The arch was set over 
the column, but it w^os made to .spring from the ooniinuoiiK 
eutahlaturo or from the brtikcn imtablMlure, nr, ns in the 
case of tho Venetian windows, tho enlabiatnre il^^elf wus 
made to take the Ivrm of ad ai'uh. All those ut tempts were 
more or less awWard ; dm hisL who spocially^ heavy ; the coruloe 
^DMiDgrouud in the arched form is cevtuialy tiot s<»ti«i'a«tory ; but 
in the peristyle the right thing was hit upon ; tlie arch was made 
to spit^ bodily from the capital of the c^dumn, aud xtas niouUkcl, 
not with the full mouldings of Urn euUdilftture, but with those of 
the aichitmvo only. The entahluture might run aWve as the 
finish of the whole buildings hyit it has become a lueie finish, a 
greater coniice. It is the finish of tho wall, aud nothing else. 
Alike in the constructive and in the de42orative arrADgeujenis, the 
ooluiuos suppoit Ute uvehoi^ the arches rest on the columae. Tliei'c 
is no mssk, no elotlring; consiruoiion and decoeation had again 
becoma tlm same thing, as they hod been in the old Grecian, aa Siey 
Were to be in the cooiihg AonumesqtAe and Qothio. The battle 
bad been wDQw genu wf Pisa and Dnrhaok and Wirntni^^ 
had been oalled into me. > V 

In saying this we^ not mean to rule thattliam4^|^,^:b^ 
tt attempts sncceMllDiy what in other parts » is 

attempted unsucoessfnuy) is therefore necessarily tlie latest psort of 
the pmace. In a case of this kind, when on artist is Btri\1ug after 


Hoinethingwltlicmi exactly knowing what he is strivhufhftSe, ''trfiHe 
Im has befbre his eyes a floating idea of eomethltip 'wimll haai)[«Ver 
yet appeared ilk Koue or brick, 4 et all foObw IM ho 

will inuko all his experimente in an ideal order, or ftial,.Wheh he 
has hit upon the right thing, ho wifi always kuew that he hits Kt 
upon it. AVTiile foehng awui in this way, he miglit pruduee fflo 
perfect arraugeiucut of the iK'ristylo Alongside of Che imperthCi 
arrangCDients of the oUut ]>arts of tho building, withont knowlag 
that tho one was pertet and the oUicr imperfect. In all Hast 
mat tors luck has its share us w^ell as art : — 

rtywy TuxV^ ^trrtp^ kuI rtixfj 

TTjo architect of Spfllato imist have all tho gloty of the great ift- 
VfHition of the peristyle, even though he s^t fees pfirfest 
alonpide <if it at tho same time, or uveuefterwaids. 

The chango which was now made ia one whUdi Wb de flOt 
hesitiite to c.hU the greatest improvement tliai ever wab tiiods at 
single stroke in tho whole history of architecture. The tW'i-* 
principles whidi luul been coiitending in tba earlier l&bfftSb 
architecture rccoiicilod; a use was found for the cdltutTn 

which was consi^ytent with tht! Roman principle of cotietractlob. 
i^tlU there were further iiuprnvemunl.s to be inode. It had' baBx; 
shikwri that tho column could be tlstHi as the support of the AiCtl ; 
but it bocaiuo a (jitcKiou whether the slender Uorinthiao cotbttm, 
with its delicate capital, wa^ the form of ^olumn best suited tbr the 
purpose. W'err^ tbi*- prop(»rtiims which were suited for a cotbnui 
bi‘dring the cuIh hint lire the lH*.st Huited U>r a coluAtri bcaribg the 
an*.h ? Looking on the arch as a curved cntehlatore, or atlet^ tuv 
A curved architiuve, it might bcciu mil iiureasonablo that rixiflO- 
thing should ho tiiken out of the lunght of the ooluiun to balaaoe 
the giTutcr height thus given to tho intorcolumnialion. A ilfiMtr 
colutun than tlm Oorinthiau would thus hocid to bo better suited 
to an arcade, and again there is Si>iuctbiug crushing in the arcli 
coming ilimUly tUcivn upon the slender Oorinthiau abacus. Both 
theso dilVK!uliic.s iiiight. be avoided by the use of columns 
jiiiothev order, aJid in truth thtrre are no nobler basilican 
arciuies than those \vhic*h reat on Boric colutuus in the chui'ch ol 
St. Peter in Vinculis. And it wan clearly fFtmi tlie Done lyp« 
that we got our luaKsivc Norman columns with cushioned copitlils. 
Bui, as a rule, the Roman builders clave to their favourite 
(/uniithian forms, and out of tte; fupposed necessity fur inter- 
posing soniothiug betW4U.m the capital and the orcdi eaiuo .such 
siiifts as the stilts at llavcima and Parciuo, and the double 
cupitiils of the By/unlinu style. At lost, at Pisa and Lueca, this 
qncdtiou was statled by the tuo of a heavy square ahaniu, 
which, while it is still part of the capital, gives enough of pro- 
tection to the foliage. Gn the other hand, as the llomaiifiiiqut 
style luhancod, iUi>re luussive forms of coluums* ciustered colvnunt. 
columns attached to squaro piers, all came in. As long os the 
.^lender (\a*inlhian column was need, the huildiug could om 
be \au]ti‘ii,and to tliis e.*iu.<c w^e owe the rarity of vaulted buildiugs 
ibr several centuries. 'ITio step taken at Spalato was thai«fi>rc 
only a tirst step, which had U> bo followed by others. Still it was 
tlie first step, and nothing could have been done without it; All 
IhimAiic^ue and Gothic archi lecture like auotlmr Alhontl, m 

embryo in tho braiu of Joviiis or his architeete 

It is w'oudevful 'how* littlo this remarkublo change bos bwn 
noticed, eveu by special writem on tl%e subject or ua the 
place. In the i)ld \iew hi Whcler the culuittua which support 
the arches are shown supporling an cnlaldature. Ad«uu dessnbss 
and draws them without ooinmeHt. K\uu bh Gardnsr WiL 
klnson moivly .^pcaka of ** ar^dics which have Uie peculiarity 
of Hpringing inituediatcly from iiie copiXals, aud are, I bNriieva, 
the tirsi iusluncrs of this style which was imitated by tlie 
boTAceus and by tho architi'cts of the lower ages. ' This is tme 
enough, but it is un oild way of putting it. It is hardly an luioquate 
w\*iy of describing so givat HU artistic step. Tlmtitwns the first 
instance there ctin Ih) little dtmbt; th»tia to say. we have litUe 
doubt that the }>ractic 0 was iniroduevd under Dieelarian.; W 
whether for the lirskt liiuo at bpsteito or iii some of his other laiUd-^ 
iiigs, we have no meauei of jud{|[ing. TTie drawings of tbo {prate* 
hnll of his buttes at Rome, botere its duiiigurcuient ia the sixteenth 
f'eutury, sho^v the »^ame temuguineul. And wh:it .loviits did nt 
iomie and at Spalato llerouUus dutifully did at Milan. ciiie 
who sludiits the columns of bt. Ijot^Dzu wdU see that tlie pnssmc 
rough couiplbtion of the design roprcfcmte 1 heir real form. The 
coloimndu with its cnlabhitiiro was interrupted by a wkU^r acchad 
spAi'o, oxnctiy as in the crypioporticiu^and iu the portico at the ood 
of the |k<ri8fyh.. 

There cau then be little doubt that Ibis gHHit step in tiie hisBovy 
of art makes its Hist ap^K^anince in tlui buildingSfof Dioclstinte ; 
whether the thought was due to his own geiitus or to that ai 
sonic. uaiiicIeHs Alave or freedmao we cm never tell. Dtodelitts 
itmv hial^oU' have been an artist, like Hadrian, or he may iMi|b Ite 
any case ho must hnvo his share in ilio honoin\ Tha lM|rnudii|^^ oi 
coubisteut arched arcbiteiTure am to b» seen in builduigte v^ch 
arose at his bidding, the designs of which lu» uiBst hteiru appioviad. 
Wo tales a leap of more than a tiii>uiimid yeait, und tha speii of 
tho same genius U upon us atilK In DiiKdetian's thty,. palace mmi 
temple and mausoleum wore there; tho bell-tower woi not, to.tlte' 
bell-bower 'was needed only IW tho servica. of the meed wdnok 
Dlocleluin latenii'ed to destroy. But, when balLtiowcfFanieeae 
the end of the IburtfMmth century, it acoso in a. style nfimntiBiH 
the saiueas that of the palace at Uio beginning of the fbiirtb. Bti 
upon stage it rises, iu the purest form o£ the xonad^eildhed 4 
Hiding up again iu its lower port- AFi'iinj.iMt - 
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seem flioruughly at hotiia in tho plmv to which they were re- 
iiiuvisd ufter so ^auy ages. Our })ariilK‘l8 indeed may leap over 
ngerf yut more remote ; the hard, Htern. but bold and etlective, 
rarvitig of tho lion in tlie lowest stairo of the Vll-tower stH^uis in 
thorough harmony with the s|»hin\ w hich Diocletian brought from 
the moat aouthorn province of hi.-4 empire to form an ornament i>f 
his Dalmatian home. Tho heat lien perlst.vlo, the Ohristiaii boll- 
lower, »o far apart in dat<% are in thorough artistic harmony. 
Those who reared tlu» Inter building mii'-t liav*' had a thorough 
feeling and admirMliou for tlie earlier. Tho bell-tower, built in 
the narrow space bi^tween the peristyle and the mauauleum — now 
booonio the church, of which (ho Kdl-luwer wu.s un iidjnuct -in- 
volvod the destruction of part of the Mivvouiidiug portico of what 
wna now the duomo of Spalato; hut ilie perisUie iuelf i^ uri- 
touehed. 'Fhe pov(ici», w ith iL" rolumns and eulabliitures, rcli(« 
of a system wdrich had jia^-ed away, might be brol.cii through, but 
tho builder of thf^ iK-ll-tower laid no destroying hands on this 
arcades which were in truth his own iuo«lel. The .stand side by 
side, arch within arch, iho perspeerue the two supplwng a»crii*s 
of varied grunpingH .such as Diocletian never divaiuiMl of. The 
union of tho three Imilding.s, peri-hlc, hell-luN\er, iuaii-i)h*iim, is 
ihft crowning glory of the. whole ^pot. The great j»ersecutur in 
truth labouivd for those whom he uc'^L liated. Not only woroh.s 
buildings put to (Uiri.sii.an ii.ses, l)u1 the .style that eanie to peifee- 
iion at his hands 8iip])Lied tho model I'oi n (*hrist:uii buildimr on 
which Oonsbinlinu would have looked with a.s much wonder rs 
hinisolf. Hetwccn tho work of the fourth eenuiry aiul th.it of tlu' 
fourteenth thorn is no lack of harmnny. here wo «lo .sei» an ineiai- 
gnums ulnineut eret’j'iug in in where iho great arch of tlic ptulieo, 
shown open in Aibun’s eugiaving, is bloel.ed lo n-ceive a tablet in 
honour of one who, alter having been tin* last m.iii lo wear the 
crown of Jovius, liAil sunli to he de" ■ri!)t'd aw “ hranci.scus i'riiiius, 
AustTia> Impcnilor el D.dm.ilia* JJe\." 


Sl'KIddNd. 

f IMLI'j amusement eulleil a “Spi lling I’l-e'* has the advautnee of 
JL bidng cheap ami e.mil^y got up, auvl it uiav lu* leetul in 
to shako otr the common aveision of 1 'uirli.'liiruii op»*iiing their 
inoiitha in puhlic. Almost the only ohjtsMe^ ’ is ihat, uiih-.'S 
tolcmbJy big vvord.s Jiie us»'d among- fairly i-dn .■ ^d p ople aw osis, 
thero ciiniu>t bo inucli risk tu* lailiue, lOid people who find that ihey 
can apell big w'ordHcorn dly may be i-mi a]»t to make familiar us.- oi 
them. 'I’ho itotjon, however, that ciuiet’i i-pdiiijg to !>«• expeeied 
from tboso who h.'‘ive had ordi.aii’V 4*]»por, of cilmMiion is 

niodoni, and it w'ould be *msv to niuich too jmudi improi;.neo 
to the want of it, Tlie Duke nf M-rrlbonaighs Letters are alwiivs 
quoted its an example of llio deticieney «if a remai kaidv able juan 
in knowledge wlueli *s now nspoied in every cckooiboy. iliit it 
must bo remnnibercii that even in the polite nuo of t^ueeii Amie 
people wrote liir les.s than they do uuw, and a.s long jw \vi*rds» 
aro us<h 1 chiefly in coiiviTsitioii it is dilliculi lo xiy precisely what 
is right and wrong-. There an* irj<h»'vl, :in<l for a long time p:ust 
have bfMjn, eerUin Ik^jIvs «d’ v’ldch <mo weuld be lishuuied ;•> tsai- 
feftft ignorance, and which could not be read a1t<Mitivcly without 
luiirning to spell a.s luanv woid.s ns would I'crve the ordin.-tiy piir- 
posos of life. As tut iniicatifjn of w ant of knowledge of iu* iiileie^t 
about such }*ook.s incorrect jqx'lliug might reasonably be ihuugbt 
disgraceful. Hut if the failure only oeeurrcMl in pnlysyUabic words, 
wo should be dispo^>ed lo view leniently an iiidicalion of iiiiperJect 
study of certain iiew.-papHr.s. ^\^* Inivn bt fore ns a provincial 
journal w bid 1 , in d(*.=»eribiiig a spelling bee, stutcH th.'it “it wiis 
discovered tliat an indiviclusil had e^cajied an inteiTug.itory by 
changing his seat.’* Jl w«mhl nave been diflicuit for the wriit'i*, 
who had probably boon iii the trial hini>*'lf, Ui consent to .say that 
Wftfl found that a p- rs«>n had i scaped a que-stion.” Long 
words aro like tine dollar. If wo have them, vvliy .•should wo not 
make use of them ? \\'c do not know' tho preciso meaning of 

but if wo coiije(*lure rightly, ^s'c shall (expect .suoii to hear 
that on “ orthogmpliic.'il congbuneiat ion has beem h* ld in .some 
provincial Iowtk Jt is wonderful, if we coine to think of it, how 
much forco and duirm of langu.ige nmy bo gained wit bout ever 
troubling the long words at ail. The heauliful lines Ijegiuiiing, 
“Drink to me only with ihiiie evcH,'** have Ujcmi often quoted lo 
show this. Another iustjiia'o is Ihe.speeeh of Jlamlet “ To be or n»it 
to bo.** Or t.'ikuthal U»xt of Jereiniab wJiidi dentiiiiices one ot llic 
kings of Judah, “<.)h ! earth, cart li, earth, luiir the \voi<l of the 
Ijord/* &c. Or the words of the Hnrial Service, “.Man fhul j.- 
bom of a woman,” &c. Or Pope’s “ Liiiver.sil J^niyei'." f)r 
several stanzas of dray’s Klegy. <h* the lini-.s in wnichSci^i.l 
doscril^'H his couutiymen s stiibI)orn light at I'kiddon. All these, 
ahd many more ol* the best I 'liieiiilK^red p-msHges in J^ngiidi 
literature might lie suorcbuil in vain for woids hard enough to 
sot at a Hptdlliig Ijee. 

In 80W1C reuiiirkB on spellmg which w»?'o writlm about forty 
years ago we lind iho sciiBible ride laid d(Avu tlmt tlie cuutem- 
porary visiige of pcrsoiifl of cultivation ih the uulhurity to wITn h 
each pers<*n who aspires to write corn*etly must d^ fer. Tlic writer 
gives some exfiniph^s iu winch variety of uhs^o; existed at that 
time, and if he be a( 3 cepled as suflicient authority, if. follows that 
at the lime he wrote “cuinplcta'* and “compleal” weivequHUy 
right, or at lotisL lioithcr was wrong. Hut we fear thnl , if tho hitter 
form were, produced at a spelling boo," shout.^ uf biughtcr would 
proclaim that the rcBpundcut’s chance of tho prize was gone. In 


Ainsworths Dictionary of 1751 both complete** coTnpleat" 
aro given in tho English- Latin part, although it would appear 
that the hitter is preferred^ and in tho Latm-Eiiglish part 
“ completiis ’* is renaorod “complcat.** In the middle of the 
last century “expenco** was usual, and we could not now wy 
that it is exactly although wo should certainly write 

“ ex pens©.’* The writer of forty years ago gives us another example, 
“ allege ” and “ allodge,'* but usage has now determined against 
the latter form. Tho dispute between ** inquire ** and “ enquire ’* 
is nv)t yet settled, nor could Ave say that “ councction ” is wrong, 
although we should write “ coiiiiexton. ' It appears that at the 
“.spelling boo” the w'ord ecstatic was deeme<l lo bo wrongly 
spelt with “ K,” but this was usual in tbf?. last century. Jf tho 
ctnupetiioi-s were iuklin from tJie working elnss, wo should not lie 
surpriheil at the form “bteddy *’ being produced. Jn the niiddlo 
' mid upper class this would, not be likely, Vf^t vvn find this form, 
and not “ steady,” iu Popet'ft Tlor/vr, printed 111 1766. The .‘•ame Uiok 
shows tlmt “ sftllad ” was thou usual, and “ sinoakless.*' NVe find 
also “ tHiConomy,” from wliich, since it becamo political, a letter 
bns been retrencluMl. \Vc also lind “cliearful** and “ devellop.*' 
I Hut it is sui prising to turn over many page.s of this edition of 
: I’o)«3 without liuding more than vtuy mimile dill ere nr es fioni tho 
spelling, of the pn'.seut djiy. 

A knowledge of Greek tiral Latin nmst .^ave coinpetiloin in 
spelling from many pitfalls. If the ladies wiio gained dlstinetioii 
were ignorant of llie.H* lanirnagea, they inu;*i have been gilled with 
retentive iiiemoriew. Take, for example, siieh a v\oi’<l as “sviiqMi- 
Ihetic,” and it would seem quite ])Os.'=kil)Ie fi'i* a perron who knows 
notJretdc to put “ i ” for “ y.” And iu ** met amt irol)o.ris " there 
avouM Ih^ an tipening fi)r “ f.” A inist.-iKe w'oubl be eaftV iu 
! “iiiterni'cino” or “ pArallologram.” Jt might ]jerhaps be 
j .sjikl that it wt)uld take longer tt^ learn Greek and Latin 
' than to learn spelling as a inertj colloction of irhslancivs 
'■ without principles, but the latter would btj very Jmrd work, 
i It is diflieult miough for aiivbody to learn I'inglisli spelling, 
i becauao of its irregularity. 'rho rule which ctuiiiiels us 
: to write “ succeed” and “ precede” is inoivlv nrbitraiy, and even 
soiii«3 educated people liavo lo think lAviets Jjclore putting on paper 
I “ btdicxe” and “receive.” We have now set I led to write 

I “ surprise,” but iu the la^t eentuvy this and other i*(»inpoiinil5* ot 

tlie bii'iieli “prendie* W'(*ro written with “z.” A pkico in a .'-p'dhng 
class itugriil not, we think, to he Jtisi hv using “ /. ” in any of ihcMj 
words. Hut a ]»er.son who known Fre nch would jire.ler to write thi*.'^«*. 
words w'llh “ s,” ju»t a.s a p*'rson who knows GiN't’k would 
write “ aruil^ »c,” aliliongh wy find this w ord spelt w ith z ” in the 
edition of Fiq'e Ldore referred to. T)n‘. word ‘‘ schedule,” which 

I Ava.H lately set, i.H a Iran, at le.Mst if it be proijoiincetl. sinnij 

! people, pronounce it, softly. It is usual in correspuuileneo to ej»eak 
i of an “ inclost'd ’’ letter, but Pailianient .still pH^^es “ Kia loisuro 
j Ac-U.” 8ucb W'ords as abridgment and irreconcilable are thought 
; by many people to want another “ e,”aiul, wlutlover bo the coj reel 
' jule, it i.s certainly convenient to drop an unnecr.s.'^.'ny Jotter. 

I ThooId-riisJrioiied pronunciation of “ obligiul ” may have led many 
j into what can hardly b«3 called an error. As for “ honourable,” and 
oth<»r word.s of tho wimo clfiss, theM' wdll perhaps nevi r bf*, and 
ilu*rt) certainly is not, ogreeniput. N\ c slnmld write of tho 
“license” of tLo pre.ss, but Acts of Parliament require publicana 
to take out “licences.” It is perhaps desirable to bo strict in .spell- 
ing, because pronunciation varies, and if spelling followed it tin ro 
would soon be no standard of correc.tiies.s in speech. Hut it is pos- 
sible to can*y accuntcy to an o.xtiTiiic. There is a w ide dill'er- 
ence bt^tween »]>elling “supernumerary*’ without iU peuullimuto 
syllablo, and spelling poHlillion with one “ 1 .” The former, if 
not C4ireb’ssne.i.-i, miiat be gros.s ignoranee, like tlkvt .shown in 
spelling “quadrilateral’* with an “o’* in tho last sy liable, or 
“commeasuralo” with “o,” iii.steiid of “ u.” Here, again, a 
small knowledge of Latin would have prevented iuistiike.s which 
M'dii to have arisen from an untutorim ear listeiiing to a vulgar 
tongue. A mimou who said “ qiiadrihitoral *’ or “commeuso- 
rati3 ” must have escaped tho influeuco both of scliool and 
society. We saw lately a lady’s letter, in which “ai'ens** was 
written for “ urrcaas,” and it might lie charituLly thought that 
ignorance of the thing made her iinfamilinr with its name. In thu 
HtricU*.Ht age of pleading and priiclicc at common law, the principle 
of idvw MJiunis wuis applied, and we think the same principle 
ought b» jirevail lo sonui extent in a “ spelling Ixie,’* but it is 
diflieult to say liovv far. If this anmsemooc becomes fashionable, 
thoro will no doubt lie diclionanes expressly pi’iuted fur it, with 
II set of rules, and it ccrtuinly would promote more accurate 
knowledge of our language. Xv'hen an osaenibly roceives the 
j spelling of “ecstatic" wdiii an “x” with shouts of derisive 
■ Isiughter, it is (svident that many people have a good deal to learn. 
Hut the .spoiling of “ cyniciil” with “le’'ttt the end, instead of 
“ill,” shows ignonince of the meaning and origin of the word, and 
that sort of jgnomiico may iilly ©.vcite doriwon. The lady who 
hod to spitll “ It mom borealis” coiild scarcely go wrung, unless 
bbo WHS very igimrani or very careless. When w'e have once 
heard and under.*«tood this word, it would bo difficalt to misspell it. 

I The populai'ity of these compelitious in the United States in 
I one of tho many fortuTiate circumstances of that country. It 
cannot be t(xi ofum impressed on Ainoricon apeakeni that wlith 
they come to write they must add a “ g ** to tho word which they 
call “ flxin.s,*' and that they must ned spell calculate with an “ i ” 
It might be awkward if the manager of a “/ipelling bee,” either 
iu Auterica or hero, pronounced words ns ho hears hia t^'ieiids and 
] noighbouitf speak, and tboii applied thi^ standard of some dictionary 
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to the apeilinj^ of them. It appears that a ** spelling has lately 
been ^inaugurated ” at Oloucester, and it is proper tliat a 
big word should he made to do duty on this occasion. This 
competition was iUmlly decided on the word Kccl^instes,’* and it 
may TO inferred that tne person who failed icj it correctly hod 
never heard it before, and did not know wheuco it came, or whet 
it meant. Spelling such words as this is a tost, not so much of 
spelling, as of the ^^neral ciduoatiou tuid a.^.^ociuiiou8 of the com- 
petitor — not that that is an ohjcctiori to ihcju. The same remark 
might be made on iiiillenuium/* willi the addition that failure in 
this word would imply iguor:iiu‘e of Latin, which it is hardly 
expected that a commercial clerk should Lnuw. Sonu* years 
ego a bet upon the word “rciudeiir” ciuiwhI great exciteniciit 
in the sporting world. It wius alleireil that the geiiLleman 
who induced a friend to bet on the spelling of this Wf»rd 
hud looked beforehuud nt ii dietlonary. ihit, on reference to 
several dictionaries, it apjioured that huth ** nindeer^’ and “ rain- 
doer ’*wcro recognized. It is stated that at (iloiicestor failure 
occurred at such words ns, among others, ** broccoli.*’ Now, on re- 
ftsrring to the first dictionitry we have at Jiand (an Ihiglish-Latin 
one of 1845) “ brocxdi.*’ Yet it would appear that a com- 

petitor was disquaUiled fur adopting this foriii. People of rather 
wider views as to language should, if possible, take the direction of 
these competitions. 


THE BUR.NlNti or THE WiiltSPlTE. 

A t n meeting on Tuesday the Ooiuniiltee ot the Marine Society, 
after hearing several NvitnesM's willi regard to the hutning 
of the Worspitv tmiuing-.^'liip, came to the apparently somewhiit 
ha.'^ty concluHiou that it was tlio work of an incundiarv, and n - 
aolved to oiler a reward of 50/. lor the deteelicm of llm criiujual 
c»r cTiminals. It may no doubt bo worth while to oiler a row'ard 
for auy information W'hich will explain the origin of the disast-er, 
but at the prcstnit moment there <i<X‘s not appear to bo suiKcloiit 
evidence to justify ih« very positive and uiK|ualiijed opiuion whiph 
the Oommitteo has i;xprosfc>tMl in fjppo.'iiiion to the \iew3 of 
the f.Jantain and Pevej*lil of tho olllrers of the ship. Jt 
ha.s indeed been allegtal lluit two of the ship’s bov.s were 
sei'U coming fiMUi the co(jkpit at tho luonuuit when the lire Was 
dis’OvertMl ; but even if this hu true'— {iml it re.st'; on \ery douhtfiil 
tv'jiiinony — there is luitlung to show that eitlao* iiitenli*>nally or 
accidentally theMi boys set lire to the The chief \vitne.''.s 

on this point, flotton, U sfiid not to bear a vorv go. .d character, and 
he hn.s stated lhal ho saw the boys iuqucMtioii <*oiiic lhroui»’h usmnii 
hole in the gmliug of the hatchway, which souio of the olliccrs of 
ihu ship declare to bo phy.Hically iiijpo.'‘sible. Jt seems, however, 
lh.it a toy might raise tlio grating from below. There ouu bo no 
doubt of Course that, if there were two boy.s in tho cockpit at such 
a time, they had no husiness there, and lnu^t have been up to somo 
miriehief or other; but what that wits there i.s nothings to prove, 
(kdtou says lie did not know the bo^s lie siw, and could not catch 
them on account of the smoke, niid anotlu-r sentry ghe.s bimihir 
evidence. Hut it is obviously strange that twt) hoys iu .siicces-bion 
should be able to get out of tho cockpit, wdlhout being caught or 
c\eii identitied by one or other of the Hentries ; and there is also a 
diiliculty in explaining how the grating wiis put back again. It 
Inw been suggested that the bo}S in this ship were rather of a had 
chiss; hut thin does not iippeur to bo quite correct. The bo\s who 
are received in this institution may, ns we gather from the rules, 
bi5 either destitute boys without friends or support ; apprentices of 
lumeHt di.spa^ition, but with an unconqueralilo aversion or total 
iniibility to fojlow any n^gular tnule ; boy.s of a hardy, daring dib- 
positiori, being sou.s of ptwr widows or worthy labouring piej-sons in 
distress; or boys who are rcconmieiided on the ground that they 
are “ in tho path of danger to civil society.” There an' 
here all sorts of boys, and though it can hanlly lie doubted that 
in such a company thero would lx? at leubt some leaven I'f 
turbulence, tho renuils of the ship show that the inmates were 
tolerably well beuaved. (Japtain W'ikson, Inspector of Naval 
Trainiug-sbips, lately reportea that tlio boys alw'ays 

look good places in the Naval Training Sir vice, being so W'ell 
grounded, it is quite possible that in such a body there may 
luivo boon a young desperado or Iw'o capable of conceiving luul 
e.xociiting the atrocious crime suspected by the Committeo ; but it 
w ould have been well if tho managers hud paiibed a littlo befow 
Committing thmusclves to a |)Obiti\e opinion. As it is, thero m.ay 
Ix! some danger that tho oder of a reward may bring a further 
crop of doubtful stories, in order to support a foregone conclusion. 
AiioUier danger in adopting this theory n> dt'virtvely at the outset, 
iH'foro tlie inquiry has bean carried beyond 11.-5 initial stops, is that 
it may lead to the neglect of possible exuhuiation.s in other dirt'c- 
tioDS. It is true that smoke was first siwn coming from the cock*' 
pit, but this only shows that there was smoke in the cockpit, and 
does not prove that the fire originat ed there, Wchlx’r, tho ollieer of 
tke watch, savs that when ho hoard tho alarm given lie looked about 
and saw amolto issuing in considerable voluim'S frimi thexentilator 
overtha cjirjioutors shop; and it is quili* possiUo that th© hro 
may have Ix'gun in this jwrtof tho vessel. At loa»t,it is well know n 
"tXat on land imrpontors* shops aro the source of much mischief in 
that way. The Jfact is tliat at. tho pivsent moment the cause of tho 
fire is not known, and we must wait fur further and mor© sear^hin^. 
inouirios to clear upjtho mysterjv . * ’ f 

Tho lessons in tho Inanagoment of ships tvhich wo^i^it© J^uually 
being taught by a series of disasters aro torribly exponsn*^ but it 


is to be hoped at least that such warnings will command attentioni 
and lead to some iiuprovemtmls. In tho cubo (»f the Goliath it is 
perfectly clear how the accident happened. It was the duty ©f the 
hoy Xjoebor to take down certain lamps udi*d for lighliug the shipi' 
and carry thorn to the lami>-room for .tri mining, lie hud only been 
a few days at this work, and nppHreutly did not understand the 
importance of quite putting out the light befor«j taking tho lamp 
into Uio lamp-room. The metal of one of tho lamps wf^ wry 
hot, and as it burned his liugvrh he naturally dropjHid it ‘ai the 
floor, a.s anybody else would pvoliubly have dune. Ibc lloor of 
lamp-room was, the bt»y s.aio, ‘‘ all over oil.** Norris, tho sc'uimm- 
instnii’tor, also admitted that the lloor, from ilio consliuit dropping;*, 
wan oily ; -**not wet with oil, but llio oil lj;nl inlo the wood 

Wynnd the jmwer of wTubbing it ont.” Tho lighli-l wick, with tinj 
oil from the lamp, fell upon this oiJy ihjor. and a blaze was the 
iuiniediale coiiscq nonce. It ako nppiMrcd fmni tlie evidouce at 

tho inquest that the r«Misoii why tho Unnp wa* mi hot w'a?» that 
tlie p«droleuni was not of good quality, and that it had l)ocn com- 
piainetl of. Mr. Itedwood, a cheniir*i, sUttod that the fla^-hing 
point was 144 dcgrt-i*^, and declared that he did not think it 
w‘’oiihl ex])lotle uiider any circumstances. fJils of this iii.i'riov 
kiiid(h> not flow re.adily up the wick ; the wick gets cloggi d and 
the inetal-lujldcr unduly healed. Tlierc wiis only a coniparuli\ely 
siiudl stock of this oil lor uk* in the lamp-room; but liicre was a 
tank of pelrolruni on the upi)er deck, and noUidy know s what in tlu* 
cuui’Sis of the lin* bi^eaine of it. Jt inav b** concluded Unit tlie fire 
ill till) Goliath was ciui.'<f;d bv an aocidcht djin to a boy’s careh'5»s- 
ne.sp, the bad oil, and the Jiiglily iiitlaiumable- condition of tho 
lloor. As s«>on as the lainp-nn»m cutiiihl, tlio ship Mvins to Inivo 
been d»K*nietl, and all the eieiucnis of an accident were biought 
together in that nunn. Tin* man-ill's! riiel or said, in eeit^c.^ence, 
that lio could not follow the buy about o\eryw'hert*. ; but it ia 
obvious that a u ignorant and Inexpi.-ricnced lad, who had only bad a 
few diivs’ pmclice, ought not to liuve Uen left in the lamp-room all 
by liiiilsidf. That is a pn.^l for s'vme L‘ri*wn-iip person, who knows 
I what he is about. Again, it is ispinllv clear that oil which unduly 
hciitb a lamp 50 as to burn a boy's uiin<;Vr 4 ought not to bo used; 
and also that a wModon tloof j-o-il.cd with peirolouiu is lull of 
1 danger in a Inriip-rixMu. The remedy in the I.i^kmm? is to have thu 
lamp-room floored with sheet-iron or tiles, which fcbould also extend 
partly up tho walls ; unci this, we arc- ghiil to lie.ir, i-* already donu 
I in some of tho other tniining-hlii^c, but the rule Nlumld be mado 
I ahsidiite. Ou bi'isrd the Warsjutt^ there wa- no peir.lcuui, ^wrc.llin, 

• or other kind of explosive oil, but only Uttinall btove of colzji ril for 
j tho lamps, about twenty or lliirty tons of coal in the bunkv.r, 

I and 8om« sparo hnmiiiock**, blankets, tanvd ropes, and iliivt; or 
' four pounds of tallow* in the mljoining cockoit. .\s to tho sug- 
g(*»lion of spontaneous combu'-tiou aiooug ilie lohU, it i.^ dilli- 
cult to ^ce where the he;tt would come fiodi U)iL'nite tlci coai.s in c. 
ship without funmeea; but no doubt the various odd*, and ends 
in the cockpit would make a good bl.izu if once set alight. On 
this point, however, wo are still nt a loss for infonuntion. 

The next quc.stioii whicli i.b raisid b\ iho burning of these two 
ships ib how^ it was that all eflcris li> .‘Jtay thi» flames \i*jre, 
almost from the K»g inning. perCrcilv hopclcM. The tir«-t tlmig 
that .''trikes one is that they were both dry. old, wooden ve!iw<.*ls, 
probably well pitched, nnd then-huv an easy prey to tho liro 
when once it got bold of tho timbers. fu the ca.^o of the 
Goliath tlio tlnincs were fanned by the. wiud. In the caw of the 
WarapitCf when the hatche.'^ wove down, th« lire men from the 
1b mating en»gine could not move aliovit ou board ou account of the 
atmosphere, and when st>me of the batches wen* opened, the draft 
lielped ih© tire. Jt is conceivable ibal the vemilaling pus-iagO'* 
nml openinsrs which may be de.Hirablo fi>r the health of the iitmtilos 
in these ships add to tho«liHieult\e> of contending with tin*, and that 
it will bi* li>und m'ee.*"*arv to • ousider the two things togetlier. Jt. 
is evident, how’cver, that iu all ni'-es of a ship on tire the chief ditli- 
culty is to flud standiug-gri'iind fiom which to play ou the dames. 
Ill the ship bevM’jf the men are nipidly driven irom one point to 
another. On the Goliath lh*' pumping laid alnmi^t at once to lio 
given up; »>n iho /rw/x/uVe llie lower dock bad to Iw i*vacuated 
in U-MH than half an hour, end the m.-iin tieck, and oven the upper 
deck, immediately al't'irwAvds. In fcbort, it is dear th.it, vvln n a 
ship is burning, it must bo dealt with, not fnnii Ibe inside, but 
from the outside ; and Mr. (.'oloiiian, ,111 American civil ergiaeer, 
has written a letter inaking some go<»d MJL-ge.-iiotis on the 'Jubjact. 
He proposes that tho lUMin pipes should evi%'nd loij^itudiuaily 
along- the cidra of the \('.'ss\'l in each ludd. with bmm'h pipes per- 
fomlod with sniall hole.'-, rxlcudiug acr.-s.'s the ship upon tliee*-ilii^g 
between the beams. The main ]dpe^ would start from the piniiiH 
iu the engiiJo-room, w-hich wi iiiil K* worked bv the engineer, 'fljis 
“sprinkling »ystem,”as Mr. I 'ideiinm (Milv it -a v\iib*-.^pie;id shower 
of close email rain killing on uH '•idea nf tiu* ve.i* I - has. il 
roved very elteclual in waiehouses, and tlnic si-eim to Iw no 
ifliciilty in adapting it to a ship, Anotlie** impert.-mt protection 
j W'oiild ii* an arrangement of t‘lf.*tri<* lielU wljicliiit a ccrtaiabileirreo 
j of heat would not onl^ mi’ul mi a'arin, hut licalw the precisu 

point of danger with a .atv whu coul not otharwiso Iw 

HttaineU. 

It is highly sjitk^ractory lo di nve ibat ii Ixianl both of ihii 
H and ih(» HW.-V// th** ipoMc of tli*3 Imys when c.-illcd 
j upon to go to the pumps, and lin.-'lly to quit tho ship, was porfoet, 
Kverything was done prouiptlv. (juh lly, steadily-, and without 
noiao or cxciti*moiit--just, in f.iCi .a.s if on purade. Considering 
who composition of iho crews, and ?ho average age of tho boys, this 
is most eiicoumging tealimony to the quality of the mataiials whi<^ 
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109 at ottr oUepOBsl for m&nninf^ the navy. As the GoveTmtn*nt 
hae promised another ship in place of the fhjiinth^ it can hardly ho 
■doubted that one ivtll also ho found to replace the Wio*tqnte, But 
^e whole subject te one which deserves serious consideration, and 
it may be hoped that traiDinff-sbij^a ^^*ill henceforth he placetl on 
a more liberal anti Bystcnuilic footiiifr, as well as increased in 
number, for they are rat her too overcrowdod at present. It is 
scarcely possible to iiiini/ino any way in whii-h public uionoy could 
be more uselblly spcnl, or more to the satis fat' lion of the public. 
8ach an institution serves a double purpose ; for while, on the 
one hand, it tdlers a safetv-vnlvo for ii uiliK>rabh; and dangerous 
class of the population, on the other hand it provides both for. 
the eunjinerce and sceurily of the country, by o])i uin:f up an uctivo 
maritimo niroor to 1ho^e best i\>t it, and who otherwise 

would be apt to run to waste or mischief. 


THK bUlTTSJI WOKKMAX. 

ITTE dishonest idleness of the ordinory w'orhinan who is paid 
by the day b»ieoin<*a inrreasiii'^ly a luatt+ r of eoiiipltiliit. An 
architectural cunteiiiporiiry has liitolv opened its ccdiiiuiis to a corr»'- 
spondenco on the Hiibject, in whicli both sides of the (bu'slioii are 
discussed. We have all sulforwl more or less at ‘ionie liino or 
Otlier from the diintorinet^ of the people who umleitjdve to do 
jobs.” The Jxnidoii houselioldor quails at the i<l»M of a “-.astltler 
or plumber entering hia houRi' iiliuoNt as uinrli a.s lie wniiid at the 
idem of ^uin^ to bed and leavin^r his hall iloor o]M*n. The work- 
man is not a btuviar bv profession, anrl n«u\ not rarrv au\ iluiio- out. 
of the house but his tj'ois and the houtt‘iu.'iid‘(^ aliL-elioi.s. \el ho 
probably in aiirtfros to rob his employer as tdllrl uallv as ii fie had 
stolen a purse oil’ the .’^ludy table, lit? dnoj not do Iiks own work 
fio that It will last, and he maicoa iifoilless work for (»ihorii like 
Liniseli'. AVorktii^'-men wdll no doubt be indi^-nant at any t»no 
who accuses them of b**in;f lliit:v< n and rohherb ; iieviTlhoioss — if 
wo may assumo that their proceeding's sire coiTc*<*t.ly dosenbed by 
vsirlous correspondents of I he fiutldintj AVtc/i-- they, by their 
systematic determination to do sis little work as po-.-iblo, lake 
moni'V out of the pockeis of their cmplosn.s M^rv much sis the pick* 
ockets do. Most peojde who live in ii lan:t‘ lowti can !'Varct‘l\ tail to 
avo witiieri*ed scciie.s similar to that de.vcnb«d by Mr. Marlin in 
ihi: Builiiimf A’rU’S of Jleteiuber lo, 1875,1.3 i.iily vi.dble from a 
window in Mr, J:'«H|dous ‘•observatory” at Aimes Gtite. 

which oterlooka th»‘ tops ol 11 er^-ut many houses in tlu* neijh- 
IxuivhoiKl. Mr. Marlin has, it s?et nmused himseif -with wnirniinr 
the workmon, who, tlioiie-h o.-^len.sibly en;jiured in rep.iiiiiiL* tlie 
roofs and tho clnmuev'*, sit calmly coiivejMij)i- lojrelhf r or .'•iretcheil 
at full length for greater eu.se in the leadet' {.rutterM biiiokiiu/a pipe. 
They apparently take im in anythiiig beyond the niovcnieiits 

of tlie labourer who c<>iubiiit)H “outpix^l duty ’ with that of ‘‘ com- 
missfiridt/* and brii)';s them the two ever-neecll'uJ IIV, bacca and 
beer, especiallv necfss'iry It) their eo\u]i!ete enj<.»ymeiit of the line 
view before thfiu. Jn one of hi.'^ ob.'^er vat ions Mr. Marlin .'»aw a 
man osleop, drcHiniiig the hajijjy lioiir." away’’ rm a imnow 
BCallbldiiig thirty from the giouiul. I'orgctiirm tlto liabii.s of 
the race, riisheil in liis simplicity lo r«*souo the muii from this 
dautreroiis position. At the bottom of the ac.idbhling v\jid the 
bricklayer iirnU*, who iMlmcd his anxiciy at once by cmh*!!}' in- 
forming him, “ Lor’ bios v*u. he's sale enough’, he's aceusloiuetl 
to it.” To this anecdote >lr. Martin add.s an niimsiiig account t»f 
tho way things go 4)11 in ct-Miiitry parts, v. hcjo the foieiiiiiii esm 
alwa\s find somci excuse tor an cxcunsiou to the riiilwav statiou 
to inquiro for something wauling only in hi.s imagination. He 
dms not Icnvowilbont Jiai ing l<‘.si«*d tho quality 01 tin* rcfrc'^h- 
mont-rouiii lap in iiu iiuaijriuary manner. A ibreiuau uaiurally 
always requires a hilumrcr witli him, even to iir.ike inquiries. 
"When to tins constant wilful wJisU; of tilin' we ndd tlm fact that a 
bricklayer can, by working with only one Omni (no unci^muion pnic- 
tice), make a yard-cuUi of hrickwork cost, tliirly-two Hhiilings, it 
will nijt teem so .suiqii-i.'siiig that tho.se who luiihl huor'c.'> can .'-cldoin 
aiford to live in them. A friend (.f Mr. Marlin s ilay during 
working hours found all the men, whom he Mi]»pn.-,cd to be htiid 
at Nvork wdth hammer and trowel, exerting ihiunccUes with much 
more than their ii.-nal euerpy' in tho capacity oi negro inehtdihlB. 
Tho unaophibticiitijd country folk looked on, dcligjjtcfl with the 
blackened faces, tho mad ciiptir^, and shouls c^f their cin-kncy cun.^in.’;. 
The men had ipiite ftir^'olten the very nniinpoitaiit. fact tJuit they 
were, paid by the hour to buihl a house, nut to inipnui-e nii ciUer- 
tainiueut for thiur employer’s tcuants on the viliago green. Mr. 
Martin's ex})oneDcu loiida him to nlfirm that tUu working-mau 
at day-work is a deliWato idler wliun lit* lifts the chance,’’ and 
that tlie t>ercciitnge of men anxiou.s to gi\e a fair day’s work for a 
ihir day's wages is so small as to Iki hardly' wuj tii lakiii;>' into uc- 
OMint, except to acknowledge tJi:*. few iustanccti as (ho .*40 c.xcep 1 iou.s 
v^i<d» prove a rule, Mr. iScdd*»u ''omplains that ho ciiiiucjl tk»w', 
except at au enonuous inci'case in C 4 v-?t, ha\o the <Io.iigiirt c.xw’iitcd 
which ho uiodo use of aora© ycuvs npo. Oontractorf tell him that 
they have now' to leave 80 largo a inurgdn to provitle for the dis- 
honesty of their woikinco that they are cd)lipc.d it) give iqjpHnnitJy 
extravagant estimates. They are forced to pay higher wages, anU 
alfto to aw-*epi mucJi less work in return. It is the imblic who 
Buller in the long run. At Sbellleld the other day two bricklay ers, 
OhsisUd by tw o labourers, weie timed when at work, and in twenty 
miiiutea the four xiaen succeeded iu accomplishing the wonderful 
feat of laying just hve bricks. These, of course, were Union men. 


Ou tho other hand, on a railway wmh In vatMa^ Him nMb 

were out of sight of Union offitdala, a ewig of aiMtUq^ agMd 
to do as much na they could, and to OiflOaM tho mite of never 
allowing tho trowel to leave the tight baoA. men befit 

placing the bricks with l>oth handS) and the third used the troML 
ifi (hia way they earned 1 29, 6d. a day each, and aemetlmee 15a, 

The controversy at pn^sent raging on the eubjeCt of iM6ee*Woik 
is 01m, no doubt, which has important issues at stak^ If the 
niKHlers gain thoir pointy much may be done towards rectifying the 
injustice of not allowing au export workman to proilt by hie 
superior iibiHtic.<4 or exceptional industry. Bui although co-opera- 
tion, piece-work, Trade- Uuiona, and the wdatious which labour 
ou<jht to bear to cnpilal, are vital questions, not one of them will 
Solve the dith cullies from which wo now suffer, whether it be in 
tho colliery, tlie kilcliou, or the Stock Kxchango. To take a faniiliar 
example ; a huly may nay that sbo thinks the solution to her do- 
mestic troubleH will bo found in piece-work, and that she will engage 
her hiuiBemaid according to tho number of beds required, and her 
cook w'ith regard to the number of courses she wished to dinner. 
'riii» fool man might be ]>aid partly in consideration of tho niimbor 
of times in tho day ho had to open tho doors, and the kitchen- 
maid iu nccordaiii'e with thn quantity of plates and wmrepaiiH she 
h.’td to wn.sh. But this will in nowise insure that the hoasemaid 
shall turn tho lu;ltU('^♦Sl•s and tuck Iho bud-clothes at the foot, 
or that tho co4)U\^ 4»iueli‘Lles hIiiiII not bo overdone and her 
.Sou Ilit-H heavy. Tho footnmn might oblige a most porticulur visitor 
lo ring three time.'*, and the kilchiuimaia njiglit send the [datea ta 
labh' with grimy liu,M*i-nu(rk.s. 'J bo sewiiig of gloves is paid at so 
much the (ioziui pairs, iiml lln* consequence is that they rip long 
Kubro thov ore wmii cuit. Bools that are made on a similiu' prin- 
ciple are not C(th*hrnUH] for their cudiiramie. Ladice have for a 
long lime paid l<u* dri*.>suiaK'ing by tho piece, but they still com- 
plain of dishuuosty. Many of them as.^ertthat luillinorH charge for 
more iimicrial ihan I hey use, and for “ tiimzuings ” at a rate whicli 
implies simple rubb n. Aiti'r all, it would seom that, in cases 
like iheii'H and th*.^ (piC'^lion to bo faced is how they 

may b«;st select among varii^us inevilublo metln^ds of Iwmig 
plundeml. 

Tti the uccudMlionb against the Biitish workman a ‘‘ M;in» ger ’’ 
I’l'li'i'ts by iiisiuunl iiig iiuii people who live in glaM houses .^•lunjld 
not ilnow Hlomv, and that da\ h. bon re vs are not llm only pooplo 
who clu'.it ihtar cmpiciwur. or u»k lor inoie money than their work 
i'i Wurth. Tho aicloifi't peih-H'S open to a I'elorl ; 
but tint winkle snhjot’i h enw iv i J \ to mm'ow il-xdf t,4> this 
one ]:oinl. It is iiil» pvily wo w.iei, wholln/r in rnHsler m* serv.-iut, 
and lU'itln'r iVn? ohu.il mn ».»f ’J’r..de-l’ni4>ns, the growth «d‘ co- 
operaiiun, iior tin* i*sial),i.>hmeiit of tin' mio of plere-work, wotdd 
Mipplv that willnmt whicli »ill contracts, whtnher by the day <m’ by 
tlio do?»jii, iiiu.'‘t 1 m; iii;s.itifc,l:n’'<n‘y. A spirit c»f jintsgoui.Mii has 
iiri.M'ji between the t-mp.u^er aud the employed, and no special 
a rrai.'ge merits wltn Vi gMol to how l ho work is to be done, no lo. isla- 
t’u'ii as to iho umiibci oi hums of which 11 working doy its loconM.Hl, 
wiM ever ^iidvo our piescni ditlicultu's. Both pnriios endeavour to 
proleel. I henuselvt^ji from iujposii ion, and Ui so doing o( ton Irv to 
fraud wiili deceit. Thino is Ji lu .4 for money on btjih sides, 
which Ui'it.ht'r party si eins to know how to Spend for his good 
when hi’, btis gi.l it. A (;»fipt r:ter was hoard cuinplwining U> tmo 
of his mates of how tlie da\ helbre, ul’lei diiuior-tiine, tbe nmster 
had I'liitjo into the shop and told tho men that the order in hond 
mubt bo ifijirihi d at tim-.e 10 bt; lemly to go by a cortaiu Iruiii, as his 
cu-domer cuiild not W’.jt any loiigt-r. 'J'he men set to with a will, 
\v(»rkod very hard lo Imi.'ti tin* job, but foimd ul'torwunis tiuit it 
w;irt nu-rely a rubo lo discover how much they could do iu a givon 
number of lioui’.s. it is unMeco^o.'H’v lo say that the next lime tho 
imu'ter mado a simiJar »tat4’Uimjt it was received willi the sauio 
incredulity us tho story of tho little btiy who called ** Wolf, wolf” 
for hid own amusonamt. On tlio oLuer hand, the spmt of tlie 
working-men does not fecom lo have improved since the nicent con- 
ciliatory Ji'^fishition. Tlioro have laieiy been several bad chwis of 
rationing lit Slnilicld; and a few da} sago au outrage, which is 
au>p«’oltMl to be duo to trade jouJuusy, occurred at ISalford. A 
bairel containing j,:unjKjwdei’ was exploded in one of A row of now 
houses, and did considerablo damage.. A second barrel of gim- 
p.owihT wn.s afijwarfts found which had not gone off in oons^ 
qiu’iicu of the hiiliiniof the i'u»e. jMMchini 3 -mado biieks were used 
iu building iho bouse; and Ibis is suppooed to have excited the 
wrath of thu bricLmakcrs. 


A liOMAX CATHOLIC LAYMAX ON PAPAL INPALUBILItT. 

W E havo no clue l>eyoiid what is sopplied by internal evidenoe 
to tho authorship of uartiphiot published M-essri. 
Bivin^ton ou tlie Beo^ta why ahmmm CVntAcdic coutm^ ^aoeami the 
iJoctrme of hifaild>il%t.y» The writer tells us that be k a 
layiuau, and ** a couveil to the Oatbolio Ohuiub of more than 
twwiiy years’ standing,'* and We gather from a noteataUng that he 
hoe ireipiently been obliged to usu AmeiiciUi feprints, from not 
haying access to the originals, that be is probpBfr ^ ettiaeu of tbe 
United Stales or of Canada. As to his deiiv^ing 

soul ou the Vatican Ouaucil, he says that balmaa it bnposiiblaK sa 
a Catholic, to occ^pii the new doctrines it ba# pro^nnded ; aod as 
he has foiled to obtain anything but eisjiudaBs or tatusali to diseiiaa 
the matter fxm those whom bo has cunsuHed about his ditteultiei^ 
he i'eeki bound to state publicly bis waone to sqeotiiig it } tba 
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tti^ flO| M ^ YQiy motlffli whidh oripnally induced him to 
joi» the Roman OmcAic Oh\i.roh prevent hi« accepting her 
new doctrine. Ae h» txpnmm it, A3eli{ig ie timt of 

utter diemay at fiodliijig what 1 have fliipp)sed for eo mmy 
Vean to be aolid rock melting away under tnr fbet, like 
ICQ exposed to the buening raye uf a July euxi. He add«, 
what Indeed haa long boon notorioiie, citing the worda of an 
eminent pnesl ** wh6m he had consulted, and whom our rcfidtiro 
will not have mudh difhrnlty in identifying, that many, many 
Catholics are under a special tnal at this time/' and that those who 
urged on the infallibilist detinition have incurred the heavy icspon- 
eibility of causiug those to doubt who never doubted Lei'ore» and 
in fact of shsU^ the very foundatione of their faith. Ihit the 
writer’s noii|)fotviow will perhaps he last imdoi^itood from the fol- 
lowing and ineisive passage, wliioh is also a fair s]>eciuifm of 
his vigon^ style : — 

Ner ojm I bs acciii$ed of exaggeration In thua doHrribing mv ]>oflitinn. Tf 
1 n deovfvei] alt Iheic years nn the doctrine of the Inlallibihty of 

ths^.j Shorcl I, what other doctrine of i'hinstiftnity can I fbti i»ari> nUout? I 
r4sC0iv(id lliein &U ontheiisnu* aulhorih' ; i tmvadirived tiiem oU fivatt 
the Sfune sourow. if, then, I tuivobeennll tile time >vr«»iig on vim point, why 
ma on othfra also ? 1 havsj lntlo>ri*i helio ed in tb<* thu'i riu<- nt'iin- 'rtiniiC. 
Huppo.oc a fiitui'e popo or eouriril wero to dcrliire that th«‘ truo fb»:‘inoi* ul’ 
the Godhead WHS that of (he Ariaii. L ventun^ to allirm thnt Lh«‘n‘ is not 
one argument, grounded on liic l.'atlioru' rule of faith, tlmt could ho hroutAht 
agaiiiet auch li decUion lbatr*Aiia<<t (»e hn^ugiit iig uii.st the doftnuo <ir i*;ipai 
lufallibilliy. And, Ninca the luUcr hus been delitu^el, I Imvo uo >eruriiy 
that the hjraier will not be ubto ; and (he .same wiili every (ith«‘r d<M trine 
of Christinoity. 

It will be said that It wimld bo inipo^silile, in the faeo of the 4Ti *'d-«, cate- 
■chisms, and hiHtory of thu (.'hureli, to d.-fme i/uitarianiMu. I ua-. t<.M pre- 
oiflidy the same roneorniiig J'apid Inf.iUibilil) , and yet it has hi eu donn. 

1 maintain that Ananiwi is ns well fonruieU in Smipuiro. in tra>ii(i-j:i, and. 
nt onu time, in wido aceeptnitce in the t.'lniffli e^er whs ]'.i|i.ii lufalli- 
biliiy ; that it has lai* more .nuthorit}' in nntiipiity than the and not 

iirtiniv «f> niiieh ]jusitivo eMideuee a^':iint<( it. If jt !«• in.;ed thst to .‘.diim 
that then, is only otih penum in Chwl would be a iiniuife^t ivotmdietion t<»the 
known teaehiugiii' the (ihureh that there#ni*e three divini- ii*j, i" it not 
an ciinal eontrudictioii to allltin that the. infullihility ot Iho Ctuuvh n-nides 
in one person only, when the ("huis h has disthiolly tai^;ht th ii it r^ ^ides 
in the ImkIv of the pastors ? AVby ^ibould not ihie*' Is* de* l.ir« tl *to 

incnn only <1110 person, if the IwHly of the pu«tfir.s can he litM-ljjrvd to ineau 
only one i^ior ? 

In a word, I fo<‘l uo t^srtinniy that any or eveiy ’doctrine of tbot'hineh 
may jiot be r{uh«!a.Uy vhanms'l by future dt,fmnu'n!-', and 1 tii< i I’mc ivel 
juvtitu’d in dirluring that the etl<s t uf the Vatiouii d< n^i:^ on r.sp.il luf.dli- 
iiility ii* to nd^e a doubt as to whether there i*! an;v iiilHlliblo autbonty in 
tills U'lirld, oxeepi the wiird of (iod 

I had imagined, that in snbiiiitting to the Catholic (-hiui'b, I had ex- 
ehiinged the nius<rtmaty of piivato opinion fur the lurMiiity of a iaith 
sxmiplide am! imehangtuiMe ] ami now 1 am eoin|i(Mied to elmo-.' a-cn-, 
whether 1 will iie.eept the m w duetnue pnipo^ed, or udnerc (oih; u]d Uiili 
wliich 1 received in all sineerilv years ; uud that not on one | '»iia only, 
but on -several of fundainental iniimrlaiu-e. 

Thi.*!j j8, of courj?e, prtAcisedy tlui worl of objection w’birh heen 
urged ub t>u:fra from ail t^iuirtevH ngniust iht* \ aii ‘an dociotci the 
remurloible point is — and it is mainly ou timt account ihnf wo havo 
DOtiwd ilio pamphlet hero ~ fhal what has bi^en po di^ioidu d by 
LUtminonUino preJnlcs and jouviialisis h« a iu«n» oljidlitivui <d’ IVo- 
toslinil ignnrmico and intilic»» now ciiiphniieally lej^jatcvi by u 
-coiiwii of many yetuV stHmliny: (o tho C-luuvh'<d' Koine, ulio 
is very oAidoiitly Jiot au ignoramus, and os ovidtMitly im-s 
little HympalliY vvith Kjotiustiiuliim, He is »cll aware of the 
contemptuous ^.'joinder inudw to such rviiicism as Ids— ilna there 
htUi heeu no chatigo at nil, and that the iui'aUibiruit doctrine 
iH aa old aa (JlirialiHiiity, lie limrelim; ^GU himse lf to prove that, 
on tin' contrary, it contnidicts tho fovmor lenrhing (if the C’huroh, 
changes the baaia of faith, “ aud is couHCoueutJy, in tho fulh^st 
soiiao of tln^ word, u new dm triiuj'' it ia, he obtH*r\ es, tho lirH funda- 
mtnttal cjrror of Ultraiuoutanism to coidbujul tho Church and tho 
Pope, and he oitos a vor^' u])po.site illviatration of this from Iho leading 
UltnimnnlittniBt organ m America. A vvi-iror in iSrovumm' s Rvvivw 
(the Transatlantic says r — •* Wln^ (the Cluirch) only oppa'?u.'i 
to them the old truth of which nlw Hhal is, (Mv Rojh*) is the divinely 
appoiutetf guardian.'’ On tho oihor hand the aiilhor nndertalu's to 
anow that ho liad always, ‘‘ aa a Catholic, ’’ been taught to believe 
that he was bound to receive ou pain of dainiiulioii wdiat the 
l^aftora of tho Cluirch t^sitch j and that they have hniglit him, 
Mer u/«Vr, tho four following propositions, \^hiv.li aro M?vcvally 
inconsistent with iafftllibiliiWTi—uaiuely, that the l*op. is not in- 
fhliible apart from Ae Church *, that Catholic doctrine is that only 
which has been believed always, evernvhero, and by allj that iili 
opinion tolerated in the Church canuot bo turned into u doctrine, 
Md tliat Papal infallibility is such im opinion; lastly, that 
w Pope’s authority is limited u» tho cxucutivo only, whoreiis 
Uie vatieuQ decrees invest him wdth legislative "supfemaev, 
#Qd thus convert a constitalionoi mouandiy into a piuv> 
4eqiotistu. The pamphlet la occupUal with detailod evidence 
. on thi^ four pointed and although we must confine oiu'sidvcs hero 
to jiving a feMlllustmtioiia of the ekborato and crushing iiidici- 
maat framed the anihor aeginst the oompilera of the Vatican 
decrees, may obaeiTe that tul who uro interoated bx the quos- 
laon will find it.woll worih perusing at length. Thom is uo 
declamation or sttperfiuoua verpiRgo, no atu^mpt at stmsatidiml 
iNriting or antl-jkwry olaplrap, but calm and uirdUe atguiaant, 
ifpportod by a ocmas a2n»y of caxorully chosen 
ootechiams and jupre or less authontative dyumimt^ 
ot which wffl mxibaUy be haw’ oven to ihoso 
cpntroi^my. The auastiou ani 

Keenan a Jheirmai OatMMn, whicb was surreptiUasI^ 
efter Vatican Opuuoil, t^ue tjfe list, and is aiidr of 


the rest. TlisrH is an overwhelming wrigUt of evidence aailv||^ 
hmre to prove that the new dogma is mAvhere to Imi 
creodH, caU'cbisms, professions of faith, or authuri/ed instjructlmit 
of the Rotuati Catholic Church of any kind.imd that it is boih 
explicitly and implicitly cUsiimd by a long Uimj of repre&cntetive 
thc»ologiuntr of dillhreut dates and count rivM. The autlior thus 
sums up thia portion of li'w argument ; — 

The 4'YUb-in*f I have addm'.f-d, altUuuprh It niicbt In? aliiKiol iiuleOmtrly 
tixuiniUxl, i-i •.uflb'jcnt to prove to every candhl iniwl ib« truth of my iir*t 
i>rutMM>ii,iori ; viz., that ** t have bocti taught that, A.-^araiholir, ] amoblt^^iMl 
by Chrwt Hinl^K'lf to liclicve what the i>a'»b)r» of the (,’hiirrh b'ach, 
under pain nf damnation ; that Iho pa-^tor-i uf tlic Obundi have taiii^bt me, 
both explic itly and implii'illy, in tlm clcur»>t and mo#*l empbstir lan^uupi 
that could he I'mployeJ for the purpob''-, that the Pope, apart fiwi the 
t'hureh, i.-* not infallible; That, on the contrary, the ('.ithohn dootriue l^ 
that infullihility iji(>p('rly iwidcK in tJie IhkIv of tlie puator-*, and in no indi- 
vidual.*' I am” tiuiri-lbre, bound, uudia' pain of daiiuiaiiun, to lefiui' s'^nt 
to the doi.'tnuf of Papal lafiillibility. 

No Ices clour itj tho evidence supplied both by tho teaching and 
practice of the Church for cent uries that (cencraJ Councils «k»ue 
h«\e becti hf'Id (4.1 convey h^-r linui «mi outhoritative verdict on 
rnatteirt uf iltictriuH \nd when infaljibiliuU turn this (urgument 
niraitmt their opputieuts by appealing to Iho authority of the 
Vatican Sy n«ij, tho answer is ubvioux enough 

To tliii I reply (Ii-aviu;; itddc many wuij^bty ohjeotiun* W'Ppj'ditig liU*rty 
of di' 4 ‘ns-inii rinil id’ f.*nn iiuvlo «4:ain'*t tin' VHlii-,ui t.'iiiincLl \ that 

thi* -I'ln Ilf a ii» be of ti)in’ jnr.^l Vie uMmisnuii'*. 8 ooh wa.*' iu»t 

th«* (MM' with the VjituMii (.‘oiinril. ns 1 Khali •^liow h^'rt-Hl’Ier. Also, Aui'.haa 
:ir;'Uimnl in tin* inujlh of >in iiihillibiln-t i- di>b(»m>r. H»* that if 

a lhoii'»-ind bi-hop-i hnd Locmi pn-s^'ot at (hr (.'otinLil, and oio^ u/dy had voted 
In favour of l';iii!il Infalliliilitv, and llu' Popi- h.-iid ►ain't ioiu-d that one vote, 
till- \»thor moo liit'idriM-t nnd niiit ty *11110.' would have h<-»ii wortldw*#. Why, 
tlu'ii, try t-* C'»ru*iiu'o ni<* by hii .'ii;ciin>'‘iit h-» ifis'’# not Iwlievi'in? 

o-jpi ••i.iliy th«' c.uiclii^ion hi' winbcs me to arnvw at would, if I accepted 
It. bf fatal to i!.<‘ ariAUiiiont in niy c;ikc .ik*', 

Jt is a fnvtuirilc tir,-ruinor»t ntrainsl IVihlo rroU'Stlanlisra, of which 
IViMhop Miinir has uut iovirottcn to avail himaulf, that, if Christ 
had itilcndi'd nil umnKiml to learn rclipioii •^/rrwi fi 
lit' would b.'^vc disliuctlY said po, nrd made the obligritiou of 
lonruiug to rc.id )t a luudiiuicntul priiicipU* of llw religion. The 
author obs('‘rvi.H on this with im;eh forco,*' Jt be equally true 
I tluil, if Chrisi had iutcndcil all nuiuKiiid to b'liru llis Tehgio;i//v»rt 
tbe lie would himsolf Iihm.' di-tinctlv h:iid po, ami Wf'uld 

h.ivo L;id doun ns ihc first n?id JundiiiiifM.t.il principle of Hit* re- 
Ugu»n, tin* ohliiraliou of iKiaring tho I’oj c.*’ Hut. in Inct, wldio Ho 
! bndt? lii.H di'it iplcs '‘iiOtHr tho (.'hurch," of hearing tho Pojio He 
aaid niithing, Aiul if it is argued ihnt it Ilt^ ouiy become ucc'-s^iary 
to hclicM' Papfil iufidlibility since ihtA'iaiOiint \)uncii,und that Vs-lore 
that tinu' ii could bo dcnicS with iinj>iin)ly, the Hiuwir is that •' this 
I wiiuld be pnMiiig tlio cart bchiro tn« horse,’' for “ dmttrines ;ire 
I deiiiied becauso they arc of l)bli';;iti<^n ; ibev do not become of obli- 
j .!»*at ion hi'CftMi't' they artMh'tijicd. ’ And iiccordiiiirly Hr. Newman has 
I hod dow n tb*'pri:mipli‘ thal“iJodi>ctrincisd»'liiicd till it is violitU'd 'j 
j bat inulUbili^i.'n arc conslraiiicd to t'vich ihnt no doctrine is violai'id 
1 till it i.s deliued. It is only the naluml s*''|U' l ol this that while, 

I aeeoi'diiip to Hr. Xeuman, the Church law alu-.iy^ la-en <?nreful to 
‘ e-'ntniel us far as pojsftible tliu range i>f trulhs which she i-c'^uhva 
Ii'*r lUeinbi'is lo jieccj't, the Itali m .b r'uit M.ivgoili do^idnratea A 
I'upo *‘who. bv’ing liimsolf in(;illibie, can r/i.v’/y l»*'«eh, C'»ndenm, u'ld 
diiline”; and the lOiiglish Jc.suit, 1 Vllii v t^allwvy, nntudpatoH in 
tile, future *' a d./i/y pro\ijiion of manua,” in thu hliape of new Papal 
dehniliuns. 

Anmiig ili<? most iiitiTe^ring (^\ 1 i~iete in Ihi^ pamphlet may 1)8 
n'clvuiK'd, for sj.er’i.d re.».HvUj-«, iluwt* fn-m li\iijg or \c.vy voci-nt 
writer.-*, .-lonie. <.f wlioia aduiilly took part in the Vaticeu Ci-uncil. 
Thiia, fi'i- in.-tafiei*, A rehlhshop llauh*'.-, of New York, saya of the 
trangfovjuuiiun uf opiuLaia into dugrims: — 

'rill' ijci'irim - uf till' t’.itkuhe tihurch ari* vixi n in the tlrnuitiLcut 

uf belkt, :\vd llii* I t-f ^VuciVion imu a J)ik nUNH wuiibl l»e 

the 1 f i\ ih-t^ •* spui-v - uf r •u'-oii-- r- tbiinftmtn \>hicb 

lauts h.svo l,*ikoM int«* ’iiii.ii: i»\\N’ ii.wun, hiu! furMim'li i’athule.- hiive 
iiricUcr (he lakiit, lu* I'ln.-aii-ii, .mo; actkoi:! n/' 

Th.Tc ar»' iiLi.iiu so.me iv’UJirkaM'i pis<:i.2es ipioted from works of 
C.M'dir-al V\ isi i;i.'.n‘s on what ho imTis “the llalmn doctrine’’ of 
P.ijiai iutUllibiiitN . .Vnd iluiv gain an .iddiiional interest when 
placed in jiutaj.osltinM with the very r.ppesiie tenchiiur of his sue- 
ccsMir in llu; C ir*li!i:Ja!e and tiee of Westniiuster Wo can uniy 
find room fur one siiurt e.Mraal: — 

TIiun Caulmal Wi'uiuan allaius : C-irUnul Manning mMiiitaiiH, on 

thi' cnjitr.'iiy — 

Thnt ( iiTbolh Church i,t. i’lvni '• il is n ib);7iii 1 di- 

buliU a <io.^uiA utt'-ii pr(>v.'b>iinrd,lli,(t dnrlv revi-aled, that the Kunnm 
in (h-fiiiJTU; niatUrs o\' l.iuli vhe 11 IVmiitf ... is pisi-fvscd of rbiit 
iul'allibli:.’* intalhbditv ^lifh whieli (lie ilivine 

kcdri'iiuT nilW iltat IJi'* ( hiiroh 
shuiiM bo oi'thow.l for (Minina due- 
triuo ircnolio;* I’l'th or niorals.’* « 

smb Tlmt “all atyn'O tlmt this In- 2nd. rivn *• iwh dofinitkiu? ^ 

fnlliliility n'shk'.^ in the unauimoiv' tin- Ik'iimu IVia.tf irrtite'UiRlfl« 
sutmige'of the Church." . of them '^n lUul mu/ fiwm Su' •on- 

A< Il *■< I '10 Chuivh,** 

^nh Tliiit Papal lijf^illibility la ^nl. I hat J'lifwl InfalUhiiiiy U 

“tlie Italian duotrino,** “tluir *Mlu* 1. -oliiim iMfeiViHl froni-the bo- 
opinion,’' and “liioir peciiliur liinnin^ of the ChTis^iari faith." 

thlMI'V." 

4lh. Tlmt the fis»« rtcir(i of tliis 4th- That judge it .'iltagethar 
c^iuiuii *• nmuif.'Xl I V ’* cannot “ (le- 'wttmiily t-.* aaM-i t the 

mand that their pivuU.n llicory bv )oir<ij;:.iLm< w^lch \Vuiih>bei^oltcu 
recti ved by cthera as the (h-thied or n uf God vrtuChsafr?^! u* jfthi’ with 
a< 'cnowlcdged prineiplc of tho i h- ^npi'eme pAHtuml uffiiTO.''' 
Church.'* 
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5th. Tti.l “ nttitluT think wtt thnt 51 h. Ilmt “if any (me — which, 
th«y A'lmiiably charge ivitli may tioil avort— ^iresume to coiitra- 

ini«ati4oratanUin^ tlioir * Church's diri ilii> our dciiuition, let him lie 
doctrines,* uucli oa Would not mo re- niuitluma.*’ ' 

ccivfl it.” 

I hMWoono raisrht *!(‘nrrh the worM in vain (o find two morn rontrndh*- 
tory MtHti'iiumtH rvilvcr\n>^ to tin .‘'.•urn' j•^lillt ll«:m tlit* ox]ilint fenchiufjjK of 
the flrut nntl wcoiid occnpani.-j of thi- N o of VVi“(tmin'.t^r, on llu* doetriue «*f 
Pa]>al lafalUhiitU*. 

The author h ihroii'^ho'it peculiarly folieitoim in hirt ex- 
irach«. The loll-jwiM''* quolod hv him with running 

comments, from a jndiLival iwlicle iji the Jiuhlnt JicvietVf aud 
applied to the revolution vlsieh l*iin T\, is lahjiiiriuj^ 1o iiitro- 
diioo in tlu* (.‘liureli n\t‘r* w liii-li lie strikes us as siivj-ii- 

larlv pertinent; anl it to ilUiNirat,. iho ri'iitark which 

the atiLhor siy.^. made to liiiii hv mi Jlali in priest uhout the 
J'mjflish eomeit" of t 'liniin;*! Mmmiiiiys .sebonl, that “ these ^:entle- 
inen liiive fjre.it ly siihplilu'd lunUcu's, t-inee they h.ivo redueod the 
Jiihle to ««ne text, * d’iiou art IVler,’ urnl the eveed io one article, 

'I belie\e in the I'opo.”’ With this citation iVom the I>uhlhi 
Jlcricw, as deserihinir the T’Uranionl ine policy in tlio Chnndi, we 
must Conclude, recommen Uii;j- onr i*ead(Ms (n make a luller ac- 
qiiJiiiitance with the L:iMn:oi's J.Ut'soiis lor thenisoKos; — 

“ In erdi'i* (•> Vfi-lh lem- i !■ irlv v Ii .t \vi* 100.10, no Avill iiink«‘ a "Siipjiti- 
sitiuU, n hicli nil ;ht p.i -.d i\ In- !!’i>a;;lit ili-r*‘'|n'clhil lo a living; :in;;n-t 
prrsnnatji*, \\or<* It not -.o i^oU- 'ipi' I\ iii 0 * i'cirHait f.ii*ts ** (uu- 

lorf iliuilel V jt I*. iMt 111 la * ci.c 1 11‘fiT lo). Wr mil o rli.it — 

thiU!;;:i otlii 1 vv i-i* ill iit^ ii,a< !i / > lli. \ ao' — ■'• mui' i’mii'*' of W.ili''. «iti* to 
;^ro\v ii|i \\ It li iiit' U' < I'l'i r .mmi] inti ii-c liaticd of 

oiiii'-liimi'iii*. 1 (■ I t In ' on .111 ’l y pinn't’ <'Vfi\ lu-lier, \\r til •^iippo'-- 

his (•^•u\ letion fn IjM vcr\ ne -.n, ili.it llu* pnipl* ’w (1 no wi'llfiie would In* f«r 
better pminoiod hy iil.^.dii: j -in ih.'iii In eonsiiliif ion.-itisiii (liy l.'llia- 
moiitiifii ^tll rli.'iij I'V iJ.illii im iii\ Jlc r.iin'»:ils Ins printaplos liton vi-r, 

and ill due (iiiii' tli' l.'l■•lln‘ 1 -. .1 oMisfu d ili n'l.n, lu* t.ihi-'< liis 

ine^iMiri'v' in sih a. i :jn'l s. i-y nmii h • th'i.Ks InniM lf {iljlf tn throu o/f tlm 

in:vk [by Idb'i': up <\i.y v 1- ciey in the it«‘ \\i‘h t'foN to.idy 

to do lii'< hi.liliTi';, I'V I M V(ol',i.n:; estahli .ln*cl iii;lits in onlor to d** .*-0. 
Arclihidmp Mannio/ \\.'H ;ipp' uiO'd in doiiMieo ««f the iijlu ot tin* 
Aichliishop ot I'k h:/. ni'k \\ lio w.s t ’.iiiliii.il \\ i-ionuirN co.iiljutor cum 
jure <. ) 11 ' Ill'll opi ,'!y appi aN In th*' arinv tor •-uppiol” 

(that is ih'* hi ii'p" ;.r.d \'li ’ -\ ); ii;s lUi'iUniii of in:p >*>111 ; 

t-ixes jiiel riie'liie; l-v. ■> (■! o'l I, nth and iimrils) on his 

own jiuthonl \ ; and p ('i'«'’'s in lojul.iv loi’in to «hvii‘»- a fin.il di-s 4 *]u- 
tion of ihi* lIoTi'es ot J\ii li II I! id (td'iK'rfi! <\ni.. d.i. livirv one iniisf 
lU'C lio>v uii*»iic!il,ahi\ idi uv! il h'- lo p-’.-U 01' this in.iii a- a ni« le 

ty-nifil in iu!m 11 -, not « r'l^oi;; t\i iii*' uly a pown- >\liirli 

he pove ' eiii u nrpiii ; a po\s» r wl'i^h n<•^ • • hoi at all. Ilciu-Nir 

■was •“overt i.”n ; o.-i oiil\ oi.c < 1 m-I it'ivTii piri ‘ ih.it oviiei^n hoiiy 
which w 1- •■uiip'oe'l, .‘s h no ‘'.•ii'i, of Kiri”, 1 . M-i-, aed ('oniiiioii'*, net- 
ill" top.'llirr :ii .‘I's-oi iJaiiiM* vnh iho lliiti'^h <’on>i n iiM-*n. Ihit hi. \i.»liot 
UMiirp.iiion thoretoo- ]i;i ^ r. no'iTod hensrii \ i\ rout in and ( ms nil t \ ra.il % ni 
title ail » .lie ni..Mli''‘ oT th' h-nix imlita n-iot nee -- inlv lio) a rohel (e; mi.st 
tile bovoj 0^(11 . ii'lioiiiy (ih. riiiiu !i). In oll.i r nor.l , :iiid it 1.- tollnslhaL i\.* 
Would I'uito .s|w. i.,l .,li*nli')n — li" lias rt'v<ilt» 'l o^.iia-t the aiuhorili' -el oit-r 
him hy iiod, lo'd r‘'iiinii(tcd th.’.t -;n 01 r.*helli«'n uhi'li sneoessive iiontitls 
have ih i.oimeed ui(!i such leepariii”’ ‘oieritN, lie is smijdy a lebekas any 
lioide 01 jd.'hoi.in inul.t 1*0 wlm .sloinld uileie.pf tn Mihver», the *.oveiei;;ai j 
flutiion ly ; and i\Jk pi ledie s iiik I.! I in-lls mil”, r«-.l on Intn lor the 
eriine fiMl •'! ;_M’ii.iiy. ,jf e.Mir'*i- ti»i(, hul) of r«‘SndIi.>:i .'ind trea.-oii. ... 
Hilt w)i“ii .so iin; Kii e.t f-!.*nd' r of (lie soveivijn bofly m.s the itionan-h — 
one pove •‘In”, pilx d ■ ■/ “O p» 1 oli irlv In's omi — hn al'> otf hy ins omi eriino 
frr.ni lurih' r < '.ei .« li'Oi »\ ilii tli.it hi ily, the .‘Oicivi^nty ituelt become.s lor u 
liriof p»’iiod ill al ex .a MU'.” 


JtiTxTl illTNl. l.lUr. A TUAiM'.DY, 

rillll'j nnx'«.l %/:ih a pui-pi* *- i ior.o lMe.o-i oi] i i i.*r 1(» llieordinnrv 
■1 uovel in one il -peL it i*-, .s|i.,ri”’. . U* Mr. Kd\Mird Jonl.iii.3 
had heeii doiri;.:- iiid.iuavx lili rarv woi'u. lif xsu'.ihl not Ivave tried to 
hriri;i ilitu one Muul) pictui'.*" xxh.il I.** ca''!:- a Hf-iucwliat com- 
prehensive xii'w ■' of o. vj.,;., Mild In* mi>:lit po.--ihii h im* 

produeefi a j'e[>ie 'eiit.'l ’.‘(n of liii* whnlj 'x:.-.. md iirinire.*! ly un- 
Teal. Ilis .sLoiy is iJo' 111 .** of tlioi'e “ poiiny dre.'ulfnls” which 
show' us the jioLility «d' Iin;"lind peip.'tinilly e.jiuuiittinfr.inuiders 
and hidin;^ hoiUes in d-irk eio‘.._t.N, which ii.werthcless Is i.ot, 
we helitwe, a comuoiu ] i- o in /ii i.-ioer.ilie cirelo-i. Tin* Dviirf* 
Chohi (StiMluin find (.'••.) i- !i*.‘al)y wove.i ot* murder, suicide, 
ftdiiUery, .sediieli.»n, .iiid I'ondupr.iiioii, h-siih.s dninkeime;--', wJiich 
is the near or lemolc iMu.-e of ev*'n oilier evil llnit nfllicls life. A 
couple, well horn, and I I! lowed with he.uity, Inlent, :ni«| wealth, 
quair*l and ii'ilimut-’ly M p.uMie. The liiodi.iiid, s.n» Mr. Jenkin.s, 
ill the* “ penny dje.'idhd " .-tv li‘, ** tiiiew liini'.clf into the wi-di-^t 
hocioty of the county.” and the wife l.e]>t a lover and a hvundy 
bottle. Aflerwiird.s sin* had iiiore lovtij. ami more drink, and 
fiimlly fihe juiii]e<l <uil. of w iiid'iw in Si. .Marlins liaiie, ninl w-'s 
SJiinshcd on llic* pr.vement, n.s Mr. .leukiii.-, with di.s^ruRliiiL^ juirli- 
cularitv, doj^cribes. VVe really do not r-ee wind eveii.sti there is lor 
writiiif^' i« thi? fashion. [l i.*- not tnio that ])roili;.i*acy in wtmicii i.*, 
niamly caused by drink, and lln*refore it caniMt la* said that it i.** 
^ly^^ary to describe a lioentioii.- life in ordf'r lo show the dnnjrer 
of.tal^iiior sips of brandy. “ (h y filru*l, spare not/’ i.s, however, the 
mullo of Mr. Jcnldna. Xlii^ lady uimuj" others, txvo luversj 
is a youn“: mun, s*on of ft rich distill-r, and tin* o.ther h a man 
of middle aj>u, well know'u in fiisliiniinblo and political life, and at 
this tium hk-eivlary of StftUi. When ho citlls upon the Indy he 
wears a cloak and fi felt liat liken rninspontino hrieaiid,aud hiMiiid 
tho jounjr imm Iniiqu n to call on the Indy nt the .siinio time, and 
arc in her room when she jumps out of the window, Mr. JenkinB 
lUftV [Hirlmps SCI*, although we do not, some link.s of the iicviJfl 
chain foriuiii'T a connexion bed ween the fact that this youiij^ man e 
father wftri a dwtilJer and th..* fact that he vi.dled this J.ndv. Hut 


for anything that appears, tho Secretary of State may have belonirod 
to a Libenil Ministry and have been open to convictiun on the 
Permissive Bill. , llowevei*, he absconds to avoid expoanre, tund 
the youn^ man cousideiately absconds also to escape questions 
which ini^ht compromise the Minister. Tho lost chapter describes 
tho burning of an emiffrant sliip through a passciigc^r breaking a 
bottle of spirits and striking a match to look for tho spilled liouor ; 
ftiul, to iiiiilxo the Devil’s chain complete, tho •Secretary wilt his 
valet is put on board this ship, and both perish. Thc.ro is 
another and oven more grotesque combination of alcohol and 
iiduUfry in tho slory which a clergyman tdla of hiiuselJ' in 
letters to his wife. Mr. Jenkins has revived the epistolary 
method of novol-wviting whieli was practised hy Rich.'irdsxui .and 
Scott, and lie prints letters iu ilalirn with words of awful 
import uuderwoiud. “'rhirst grow upon me,” says tho writer, 

** as tivery habit grows up ui uiiwatcliful 8oul.“.” lie gradually re- 
sorted to equivocation Mild Irii'ks lo conceal tin- grow iiig luibit. 
Pmycr soon biscaine an t*mply form, and priiicijdes yielded to 
desires. Twice he left his wiVo mid relurnod, and then xve find 
him living and dving in company of a girl whom ht^ has seduced 
by whuMy iine\pluiii«Ml lucfins. Another girl, horn of respcclahlc 
])arcnis. ymmg jiiul ]ire1ly, has been brought to shame and ruin 
fnuu h.-liig laki'ii ill in the street, and drinking hot braiuly-and- 
wiiter as a supposed re.^tur.itive. The Devil's cliaiu is complelod 
hy tlie st:ileiiu*ul that llu* cau<e of the girl's illiiesv wuis that, 
as she earrietl u pfiici 1 lx> a eusionier, she saw on tin* [»;i\ imiu^ijI the 
body of the woin.-ni wlm h.nl juniped nut of the w ii)d«iW. Jf Mr. 
Jenkins tliink.'^ this a j.iolMil>li* sireHiint of tlii* M'tliiL-lioii of ii 
luiliiiit'r’M shojij-drl, we do not agree wjtli him ; and if it lx* not 
priibnhh-, wo can s»'e no excuse for pub'ishing’ it. -Mr, Jenkins, ua 
we understand, iloe.‘< not hci up for a reformer of all .'•oi-ial e\il.-x, 
hut tuily ‘if l)io*'e w hi'*h he nserihes to drink. Jhil. it may be 
.•iiiriinVed that, a inll'niers girl would he uiiieli mon* likely to 
h»i led awav by dre-.'*. 'I'lie '‘iup[»osition that ii luiddle-nged elergv- 
man, who h.^s tale ii beep by day and toddy :\i iiiehl ninler the 
iiot'um that he was llnis siipporteil and cheered in lii.H work, could 
gradually dosceiul )jy tln-.^e inein.s into ibe lowe*-! (Iepth.fii of im- 
iiioi’ ilily woiihl hi* too tih'.urd to de-erve jilK'nlion if Jl vveri* not 
for llie un]ile.i.sUit details of the pii luri*. Doe- this author really 
mean to ujiresenl that every inan who drink.*' beer ami whi.-l.v is 
lil.elv to hei'oUM^ nri rdiilterer, ami evi'rv W"jnan 11 jiro^iiinie 
If he d. •es Util, we think ho miglit adequately di.-'eu.^.i the e\il.^ uf 
the liquor trade wilhonl bringing in otle*r cvil.-^ which an* only re- 
molt ly e^uiiitt led with it. .Many ladies ii.** they approach middle life 
feel 4»r fancy a need lor siimulanfr. whicli iu \oulh Ihey di.-lilied. 
It may be admitled tlmt this desire should be enreruUy controlled, 
hut to lepresent Us likely the ronseqnenoe.'i wliiidi Mr. .lejildns 
ind^e‘tte^. would b.* a gr«*.ss outrage at onee on tloeeiiev ami preb.i- 
bilily. ^nl•^'‘^some iis. iiil rC'Sull i.s exnecttMl, the his1o»y, r»*al or 
imaginary, of seduction and adiillery luullM'tter reiniiin uliwritlen. 

It, pleii.'-es Mr. .Jenkin.s to call a iiolboy a “ myrmidon/' as if that 
were au abusive* ej»ithet. llts has seen worloneii eiig'ugcd on 
‘•'imiiig pak»ee.s” at. South Kensington .<‘Hppliod with beer at 
10 A.:u. by the ** invrniklon ” of an adbiecTit oleluui.-e, mul lie 
wouhl like to <lnib jascal's b.iek fo; ** stealing away the wits 
of labour with Ills ill»‘g.il pedhiry.” .Mr. .feiikin.s appears lt>r the 
gtioti of the human race to liave exeeriuicntod iijioij hiiM.<( Ii by 'aking 
a of be(*r in 111** niorniii'.?, and he firuks the re"!!]! Iti he “ a 
t'‘’M;ioiarv Hush, a feverish Innir, roartion and thirst, a muddle of 
tin* brain.” Hut lio for-iets that hrickhiyei-a h‘‘gin W'>rk f‘arli(*r 
llwip he diu-s and woil iu a diU'eienl way, although both construeL 
st<»rl”s. It is po-'-’b'ie that a pint of beev at lu .K..xi, mav do a 
hrieklaver good, or at least no harm, or that he may have *-/•.. <e to 
know wheihor it dm him goxul or h:irm. Mr. Jijdvins ouglit lo 
know that it is not ilh*-;al to sell hoer to be drunk nil' i he jn-i *ni*.i s, 
innl wlien In- calks beer “ pedlary/* he cla.w.s it wilh nmnv n*eful 
ari ich -i. J le olijcct*' to gi\ m" thu dimtuian ft glass of beer, nml «ays, 
“ If you mm*l, give a gratuity, give an oboliis.” It seeiii.s strange 
Unit In* could notriy “give a penny,'* and ho does not seem to be. 
aware ilml it is luiu-li num* coiniunn to give iiuiney than lo give 
drink. nlthouLdi both in this and otlnu* countries llu* idea of “drink 
luoii.'V ■’ ]iivx:iil- to nil extent tli.at must sadly •lisires-i Mr. 
Jenkin.**. \N‘e laliexe that at the IToapitiil of St. (Iro-s, iu‘ar 
Wiii'du*stcr, the custom prevailed of giving a drink of beep to all 
conui.v, K 4 J that there vva.s ftu .•incieut iind roligioiis foiimhition 
aetii illv ingitircd in loiging links ftu- tJic. Dovil’s chain. The inqucbt 
tin llie woman w ho jumped out of tho window lasted until seven 
o'cbiek, and, fts the mjoner was too Lite for his faniilv dinner, )io 
dined with ft joiirn.ilisT. at a Uivern. They both drank ficely of 
chnel ami w hmk v -punch ; the coroner went ‘home r.nllier unsteadily, 
and the joimiali.st, w hu was “ a trained svhaiile/’ by which- Mr. 
Jenkin.s iippiws to mt*:iD a settfoned toper, took a cup of tea ami 
I wmloiin article on the miseries of drink, which Mr. Jeiildiw calls 
‘■ilahby ftjid fiatuleut/’ althou.-h tlio extract which ho gives from 
it i.s tw well written im Iho iv.sL of his }x)ok. Tii|ro is a letter, 
printed Jh italic.*?, Iroin tho dond woman to her daugliter, Lu which 
.‘she de.scribes llu* proc('s.s of her own min. 8 he was am bilious of 
political distinction lor her hiislKiiid, and she was a mother. Sho 
attempted things which tjve.j'taxed her stroogth; ahts consulted 
lM*jr ph^-sician, and he reconunended a little bi*andy. Thus in her 
case tho Devil’s chain w tis forged. The moral of this story would 
seem to be that mamed women should thrpw away imibition in 
order tlmt they may iiiot need brandy; for, if onco ‘they begin to 
take il, lUev will come to- •-we will n^ say what. 

Mr. Bighomo, the ricli dibtillev,^has a eon, of whom wa 
have already spoken, and a daughu*r/lK*auiiful and clever, and, as 
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the author oddly puis it, cbivaJious.’' No calauiity happens 
to her personally, although she is greatly distreaaod about her 
brother, Mr, Jenkins permits her to exist and Nourish in con- 
sideration of her saying bitter things to hA father about the social 
effects of his nutty brandy and cream gin. But the other char- 
acters are slaughterod as ruthlessly as in the burles<||ue of Tam 
Thutnb, A gigantic and savage iwinworker tuurdora his wife and 
ax children, and is hanged. A middlo-ogeil woman jumps out of a 
window, and is killed. Her daughter, whom she liad placed in a 
clergyman's family for education, is lured away by another clergy- 
man, niiddlo-oged and given to drink, end brought by him to 
London, where ho dies, and she takes to her inotner's life. Mr. 
Jenkins makes us follow this girl to a casino, which he describes 
with indignant virtue^ and there we leave her. Then there is a 
Methodist tradt^smau in a country town, who takes gradualiy to 
drink, and, although he o&cnneswith life, loses reason. This man’s 
daughter, as we biivo ulruaay heard, was seduced luder the inilii- 
onci) of a glass of warm braudy-and-water, and she is seen by us 
for the lost time at a dancing-room at the blast Kud. The dis- 
tiller s sou dies of fever, and the Secretary of .State perished, os wo 
know, in a tire at sea. Thus almost a cloiin sweep is made of the 
l^ard, and the ouly piece left standing is the beautiful and 
chivalrous *’ young lady, who, it is hinted, may marry a curate 
who nursed her brother in his last illness. Vet whv, it may bo 
asked, should nut sin and sorrow still pursue the distiller's family ? 
Lvou the bciiutiful and ^^cbivalruns ” girl will in time become a 
niiddlo-nged woman, and will like, perhaps, a drop of brandy, 
although not that which her father niauutiu'tures. 1 ler husliiind, too, 
may come to like toddy after the labours of the day, with the same 
disastrous consetjucuces tliat have been de]iicted. indeed, if we may 
accept Mr. Jenkins s estimate of causes and eftects, England will Ixi 
r.midly dopupulatcd. According to him, every one who drinks at 
all drinks to excess, and sacriliccs either life or reason. During 
the last fortnight wo Lnvo most of ua given or received hospitality, 
and in what we cull keeping (^JliriNtjuas w^e havu been doing the 
Devils work. In taking si glass or tw*o of wine or a t\imbler of 
grog we have launched ourselves on a cnriHir of profligacy which 
will lead men to tli 4 > prison, the nuuihouse, or the grave, and 
women to places which need not be particularly mentioned. Tbi.s, 
lit least, is Mr. JciikiiLs's notion of our piospeclk 


THE OLD MASTEKS AT THE KOVAL ACADEMY. 


rilHLS Seventh AViiitor E\liibiUou takes by sur]iri8C. It bad 
..L been fcaretl that the stamlard of former years could not be 
uiiiiiitaincd — that the Aca<leiuy would exhaust the r<;sources of 
tho country. A\'o are glad to find that, at least in the pr<jseut 
year, these fears prove unfounded. On all bides we bear the opinion 
expressed that seldom, either in tho Academy or in tho old liritish 
luatitulion, has there been seen a enJJeeti<»h so varied, pltja-siog, 
and valuable. The jjiclure.s exhibited amount to 285, being 
sixteen more than last yc’nr. 'fho contributors number eiglily- 
two, of whom tho principal arethf' Die Dulio of Sutherland, 

the Duke of Westminster, I’arl Ihvduor, Mr. ('owpor, .Mr. Ley- 
land, and Mr. Tuller Maitland. Tho (iue^n sonds no lose than 
twenty-seven piclurea, soiuc of which, such ns the large panel now 
ascribed to IMelozzo da Forlijundthc eminently tasteful and artistic 
portraits by Ouinttboroiigli of (^uoon Charlotte and the throe Drin- 
co.srte8, arc of rare interest and b(»auty. Tho worlis ussomblod serv* 
to furnish rather seunlilv, yet miifioienlly, five out of the ten rooms 
in Burlington 4 louse. Yhe hanging is neither <dironological nor 
according In schools. Thus English masters are often fouud in 
close noigliboiirhood to Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and French 
painters. TTiis arnmgement is all but inevitable, and it has at all 
events the advantage of rendering the galleries decorative and ii; 
balance. Tho collection slrikingly illustrates certain facts — the all 
but exhaufltless treasures stored in private houses, also tho tr.snsfer 
from hand to hand incident to the fall of some fiunilics and the 
I'apid accumulation of wealth in otlici-s. Agsjin, never btd'oro hiki 
it been made more apparent liow' veiT high was the merit of our 
native schoid of poi*trait-pninting in the latter part of tho last ccu- 
tmy, as evinced by thirty works by Itoynolds, six by Tiomney, and 
nineteen by Clainaborougli. No other nation at that period produced 
Twrtraits at all comparable to these mastei'piecos, and it is satis- 
factory to see how little they sutrou under close comnetitim 
with Vondyck and other historic ma.slers. This oxhibiii4>r 
is also distinguished from some of its predecessors by th< 
comparativo ^iicity of forgt.*riefl and inferior copies f yet 
we might have been ^ared Tho Annunciation ’* (171), by 
bVa Anj^lioo, and “ Christ Bound to the Column ” (200), ascribeci, 
according to^aual routine^ to Morales. It ia in vain for the 
Academy to Wckre ** that it can accept no responsibility as to the 
authenticity of the pictures.” The responsibility of exhibiting 
fidse works as true, b^ pictures ns good, is specially grave for an 
Academy which, under Koyal chnrtcr, hns the art education of the 
people committM to its ehaigo. A much more honest ^ursc 
would be for tlio Academy to adopt the outjmdtett con^Msion of 
Dr. Johnson, who, ^wben asked hy a lady ri^y he had luMe a 
oertam entry in Hh^Dkttionaiy, replied, Igoonwee. my dear 
ma^kun, sheer iraomncc.” The Academy has c^ezlk^xiW a pecu- 
Hat right to ovama responsibility as to ancient art oh/ ^ gMund 
of ignorance, and it mig^t even adopt oa a motto In thiM aaiiaal 


oxhilnUong tho hackneyed line concerning a little knowledge,*’ or 
the well-worn proverb omne ignotum,” iK:c. 

But there ore certain unknown auiliorsbipa- the Uubekaont 
of the Germans, and the ignoti ” of the Tuoiaus, which, like moot 
points in history, lead to interesting discussirm. Such is tho ' 
large and important picture ('203} ascribed to Melocso da Forli 
(b. 1438, d. 1494)9 A master of marked individuality, who is distin- 
guished as among ilie tirat to reconcile the Italian RenaiHi&snce 
with the direct and litoral study of nature. The pictures which 
can with certainty bo identified with this bold pioneer are lew ; 
he has occasionally been confounded wdth his predceetis^^r, 
and more than equal, Piero della Francesca, with his scholar, 
Marco Palmexzauo, and even with J ustus of Ghent, who is known to 
luivo worked in Urbiuo. The standard by which Meloszo rau be 
best judged is tho portrait picture of Sixtus IV., with cardinals, 
libmrian, and others, once in the library, and now in tho gallery, 
if tho Vatican. Internal evidence somewhat tends to the con- 
jecture that the Vatican picturo and that from Windsor may be by 
the same band, though Me^^si's. C^rowo and C'avalcaselle deem the 
execution dilTcrent ; beyond doubt tbo panel now in the Academy 
lias Ijeeii gri^atly over-pninted. Both, however, are blrictly portrait 
pictures, and there is much in common between them in the generic 
style, in tho bearing of the figur<'/i, and in the hteru command and 
outlook of the heads. The 8ubjt*ct of this local and liistoric 
scene is less doubtful than its aulhr)rshin. Foilerigo II., Dulce 
of Urbiuo, is soiited with a book in his liand ; before him stands 
bis little son, Guidobaldo; both are iutcriily listening to tho 
loarncd difccoui’st^. of a reader 4>n the opposite side of tho picture. 
Ik^hiiid the Duke is a group of healed courtiers, who, with a pro- 
found gravilv Miiti'd to Iho timet and place, have the look less of 
sycophants lluin of men b*Brned in (he nasi'cijt arts and wieuecs. 
It is siiid that “ Itlictoric ” and ** Music ’ in the National Galleiy 
once formed with this picture parts of a consecutive stories, but the 
measurements do not accord. Tho w'ork now exliibitecl is com- 
posed rather on tluj baais of geometric, priiporlinn than on lines of 
beauty, and this may be one re«ison why it should be accredited, 
to Melozzo, u painter wlii> infused into art the rigidity, of science, 
and reduced pictorial coiuposition to tho strict hiws of vision. 
Giovanni Sauii, the father of liairoelle, writes: — Melozzo a 
me .si euro che in prospetiiva ha steso laiito il poa^o.” And 
the perspective is beru so forced as scarcely to be right; the point 
of sight liiis be('n placed at least a foot ladow the fiaine, so that 
the spectator is a the Italians wrould ruv ; consoquent'ly the 

architectural accessories w^erti never inUiuded to lje viewed, tis now 
in the Academy, on the level of tho eye. But banging mu^t ever 
be a compromihc; and in this case everybody dcftires to examine 
tho surface closely. At the jirivate view a" kind of council tif 
artists and critics was held iMiforo this crucial w^ork, but w^e can 
hardly hope for a solution of the diiliculiics in>ulvcd. Thobo who 
wish to pursue tho inquiry further may consult Dennisloun s 
MctmnrB of the Ihdm of Urbiuo ; the volumes of Kiigler and ot 
Mc.^srs. Crowe and Cavalcaselie ; alb4) tiie Catalogue of the National 
Gallery. 

The problematical pictures, of which tht»rc iiro many, have in 
this as in hirmer 3'fMirs been coiiceiuratcd in tho Fourth Gallery—- 
a room which sivplicul people are known to enter os a kind >d 
hospital for euftmfs trouceg. Tho Anuunciation ” (171 ), hero 
boltllv set down to Trii Angelico, in all probability was never even 
wen by the master; at all events il is now so giosoly re-paiuted 
that scarcely any part of the original surface remains intact. It is 
hard to cvcuse the udmiB.siv;!! of such a product. Again, “ Judith 
with the Head of II olo femes ” (i 79), thoujrh just possibly by 
Maiacgim, would appeal r, by ooiuparibim with tho far superior 
drawing of ibo same subject in Floi-euce, to be but tho feeble and 
bhiudcring bandiwi>rk of a pupil or copyist. As to “ A Land- 
scape" ( 1 78), assigned loRaHitollo, there is no precedent for such 
an assumption. Wiih equal or more reason might it bo set down 
to French miniaturists such as Fouquet, or to Teutonic ^xuutcis 
such ns Joachim ile Fatiuir. Connoisseurs seem have uii- 
bounded trust in the credulity of tho public ; else how can 
it bo supposed that this Cisalpino miuiatuiv' could be alii- 
liated on Kalhielle, without, us far as wo know, ono scrap 01 
documenlftry evidenco *' Again, ouo would surely assign, not to 
Giotto, but to the mova degenerate school of the ^‘(Hottesque/' tht 

triptych, containing in tho centre tho Virgin and mu Lord, and 
above and on the wings twenty-thn'o small subjects from tho life 
of Christ” (1S7). The execution is far t(X) lame and blotchy lor 
Giotto. No doiiht, half a century ago this work, with ^>eihHps a 
thoiisaiul more of the 8.anu. <piality, w'ould ha>e Wen set down as 
n matter of course to Giotto himself. But modoru critiotsm iin.s 
boca in no way of more n«u than in distinguishing between a great 
master and bis pupils. Thciv are painlc^rs, such as Giotto"^ uiui 
others, who, ln\d they lived to Iho iigo of Methusehih, could not 
have got through tho works assigned to tliciu. The proper nomen- 
clnturo of this triptych w*ould ho ** Byzantiuo fcJtvJe about thf 
time of Giotto.” A" very lovelj" ‘‘ Portrait of ft Lady hAluig 
a Vase” (185} falls under like sceptical criticisnl. Ai^ such 
pictures, whose name is legion, wore in ft past generation 
t.ickeU*d by common consent ** l^eouardn da Vinci,’^ Now they M, 
cqiwlly as a matter of course, tu«»xgiicd wholesale to his pii|S 
Lnini. This typical, refined, and sensuous head is assuredly not 
by l/jonordo. It hiw not his severity j it is of a later date : but 
to pronounce positively that the ma.iter is none other than Luini 
would be rash in the present siaie of subversive and speculatiTe 
ei'iticism. Another puzzling picturo- most exquisite in aocorative 
colcTir. especially in tbo gold background painted over in lovely 
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duM^rn with tnin^aront »da — ia “ The Virpn mid Child,” in* 
scribed Michael Johaums Bono Wnctua piu^^it.” We only Imow 
of a Bono of Ferrara. An example of nis stylo fti seen in the 
National Gallery, The artist worked in Sienna, and the .picture 
before ua in its leanings to Byzaiidno types, and in its highly 
and eeseutiiUly decorative coloaf, belongs not m much to Fomira, 
or even to Yenice, ns to the gc'hool of Sienna, or to the cognate style 
bfQentdeda Fabriano. Iliewurk. is anomalous, considering its 
archaic manner, with the cr>mparatiTely Into date of the iiftoenth 
century. The painting over golu, a beautifhl process which we should 
like to see luoro practii*ed in the pruHent day, is S]M;ciaUy worthy of 
examination. We do not incline to give much credeiice*^ to a picture 
of the “ Virgin and Child” (j 95), ascribed to Gwitilo da Fahriano ; in 
4]|aaliiy it is greatly inferior to the works of the same essentially 
spiritual painter in Italy ; it ctn hold no place befon! the Annun- 
ciation ” in the Jkdle Arti, Florence. Also “ The Sacriilce ; a 
Sketch ” (199), ascribed to Bonilazio, boars no comparison with 
his chifi^aiuvre in Venice and Milan. At a glance, too, it is 
evident that The Virgin and Child; Rocky Ijundscapo in ins- 
tance ” (202), ought not to bo assigned to Francia, but to Pemgino ; 
yet in all probabuity it belong to neither master, hut only to a 
scholar. These examples make it evident that our English collec- 
tions are of a mixed character ; that they consist of a medley of 
works, good, bad, and indifferent. And it is to be regretted that Dr. 
Waagon, in his “ Treasures,’* was mostly in such an amiable mood 
as to give, in on easygoing way, sanction to accepted errors. His 
Stylo of criticism on tue treasures ” of his hospitable ontortainers 
nsually assumes the form of n panegyric. That the Royal 
Acadeu^ can accept no responsibility ” only makes had worse. 

This Fourth Room, which, us wo have seen, goes back in an in- 
structive way to the orchwology of the art of pHiiiting, contains 
several other works worthy of studv. Here is a Vijyrin and 
Child ; inscribed in capital letters — Petrus Alamanus civls Aseu- 
lanos pinxit ” (193). The date is probably the last quarter of the 
fifteentli centoxy ; the stylo is that of Carlo Grivelli, a master who, 
with the exception of the Brera, Milan, can nowhere be so tndy 
appraised as in our own National Gallery. This picture is distin- 
guished by that transitional state of technique which allows of bns- 
reliefs in the midst of the flat sorface beiongixig properly to a pic- 
ture. Here the glories round the heads, and the decorative ac<^*s- 
sories of ornament and costume, are in absolute bodily relief, after 
the manner of Byzantine art and its derivative's in modern (ircoco 
and Russia. We do not account this spechnon as among the high- 
est of its kind, yet we caimot but think that Messrs. Crowe and 
Oavalcaselle much depreciate the master when they pass tho 
judicial sentence : — 

In Carlo CriveUi’a scbool, the only pupil wh(«e name is at all known is 
Pietro Alemaniio, a most alii^vtocl uml iinpeift^ct iniittiUir »f his moMter, 
alike devoid of power as a draaghtsman and as a colourist. Ub ligurea aro 
semarkaUle for the Hlenderncaa and datncBs^ as well as for tho oarelal iinish, 
of miniatures ; and his 0103' be described os a inixtoru of that of 
Crivelll aod Girolamo da tiamerino. 

Tho same room obo gives pnnuhionco to Filippino Lippi (b, 
1460, d. 1 505). on artist who inherited tho wild genius of his rc- 
putod father Fra Lippi, with a still further afflatus of diablerie. 
We pass hastily over two cfumone panels, The Battle of Porto 
Fino, near Genoa” (188), and its companion, ‘*Tho Triumphal 
Entry of Roberto Mannelli into Porto Fino ” (198). Ctutain 
breakdown passages in drawing and execution pronounce these most 
dramatic coximositioiia to be of the school and not of tho master. 
What is chiefly interesting in the panels is^ tlrst, that they are good 
examples of the Italiau practice of painting niurriage and other 
chests ; secondly, that these decorative pictures have been allowed 
to porish just as they best liked. Tho restorer's touch has not 
presumed to arrest the ordinary stages of decay in nature. The 
curious antiquary will rejoice, but the general public always pref(*r 
the polished surface of the picture-cloaner. In far more prevent- 
able condition is ‘‘ The Adoration of tho Mogi ” O70), asHigned to 
Filippino Lippi, but possibly from tho easel of the PosoUi. The 
scene, thoroughW characteristic of the time and master, would 
be fitter for the London stage tlian for the manger at Bothlohom. 
Tlie Madonna and Child are seated on the marble stops of a 
sttpromcly architi^ctonic palace, and the a<3S€mblage of Magi, with 
attendants, becomes decorative to the last degree. But here 
again sceiitical criticism protests; touch, the last test with 
connoisseur, haudling, which ia to an artist what handwriting 
is to the autnor, revems the imitator, not tho artist. 


REVIEWS- 


HfTNTJBBfB LIFE OF LORD MATO.* 


filBAT. a of I0A Mayo should be written was a aataral 
JL coue^nefioe of bis briaf but rigosoas adminiatiatian la India, 
and^J^ imtksely desDir And in several respects Mr., Hunter is 
exfleikfitly quafifled tsak. He is Icnown both in India 

anAibigarad m a v^tir irho has contrived to make obsenre 
aanii^ end unoengeniiit ppl ataM e to many reigterir# He is 
maelet of a flexible, paflihiiiriuid ovm eloquent style. His ox^ 
petsMioe as a. member of the Ba pgajl onprk e eoablee him to 
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thread his way carefully through the inovitaUe labyrinth o4 
Oriental titles and terms.* Ample and tinstwcntky mter^ haw 
been placed at his dispo^ by the cuBetigues, frieiio^ and xelaldve* 
of the late Viceroy, of vmielt he has mode a gnod use. The reauie 
is that ho has produced two volumes precise iit statonumi, fliith- 
iVil in portraiture, and, if controvovsiiil, not too Ttraoh ^overiaid 
with details. Biit, while admitting that Mr. Hunter has done 
jnslice to the memory of Lonl Mayo, we are by no means idisposed 
to join in tho chorus of prai^^e which has groot^ the appearance of 
this biography, or to admit that the volumes are not, ia aever^ 
rtispects, o^ri to criticism. The 7Ywws, by the way, in what is 
otherwise a just and discrimiuating review of this work, dubs its 
author “ IVofessor ” for two columns and a half. Mf". Ilunler is, 
in his own line, a distinguishodmeiubi'r of the Bengal Civil fejcvvlioc, 
and his literary perforruauces have obtained for him u good deal of 
notice and several honorurv additions from Foreign and British 
Hocieties; but we have been imhblo to discover that he has 
held any office which justifies tho title invented for him by the 
loading journal. Nor do wo think that iiuy member of the 
Civil ^Service, whether nominee of the Directors or brilliant Oompo- 
titionor, would he very anxious to claim a denomination, which in 
these days is often assumed by teachers of acrobaiic feats and the 
art of niitiUion. However, there is happily room in India for tho 
display of talent of f>vcry kind, and it may bo very right and proper 
that some men should abandon all hope of distinction in the rough 
ways of district luanagoDient, or in the bard work of the eeerotariat 
desk, for tho more plefisant, and |)erhtips <]uite as proJitable, paths 
of literaturo. Anglo-Indians will hardly reproHS a smile at the 
profuseness with which Mr. llnuter ilistributoa laudatory epilheti 
to the colleagtins, iidvisers, and anbordinattw uf Lord Mayo. Wo 
say this b<»oau8o ho is very careful to inform ua that be has im- 
posed cm himself ** a rule uf reticence regarding the personal quali- 
ties of living men.” After this it is lonusiug to reckon the number 
of times in which he has applied Ibo term ‘'cniuieut” to coun- 
cillors, secretarios, and diplomatists ; and the paragTaphs in whicli 
he ostentatiously goes out of his way to smoker individuals 
with praise. Tiioro is an admirable precept in Arthur Clough's 
New Decalogue, which ambitious young civilians will do well to 
remember : — 

Honour thy parents ; that is, all 

l’*ron\ whom ailvanceuient luny befall. 

It is a natural incident to such a biography that it should acal 
with the opinions of men still living, nnd with measures tho etlect 
of which IS inqierfectly felt. But there are HstcriHks which conceal 
nothing, and gaps which it would have been })orlcctly innocnous to 
fill in with the name. In dealing with some reforms whicli are 
not yet fully tested, it was perhaps impossible to avoid the ap- 
pearance of controversy ; and many uf the pogi'S are occuph^d with 
extracts from minutes and letters in which the Into V iceroy argues 
out his own views. It ia aimietimcs rather diilicult to say where 
this eminent ” councillor or that tried friend " ends, and where 
Mr, lluntoT takes up bis own parable. Pcrha;>B this was inevitable, 
but it only shows the difliculty that attends a biographer who 
is treading, as it were, on the heels of his , subject-matter. 
Jtlven such a practised writer is ij(»t alw*ays iroe liom little 
blemishes. TJie men who compose our cavalry are not usually 
styled privates,” but tjwjpcrs.” To translate tho term 
Poshwa (the old head of tho Mahrattas) by “ o\ eMord ” is to 
sabslitutc what is ibr the majority of renders something more 
mystic and bewildering than the original term, l^rd Mayo, 
with aU his geniality and good nature, would Itave Iwcn sorely 
tried* if ho had seen mmself desoribed' as a clover sportsman with 
liis gun.” Ho was, it is well known, a good rider und a capital 
shot. We are sorry, too, to find Mr. Hunter not above clniptrap 
when ho pictures an Indian “ husbandnuin and his^ family toiling, 
bare-backed, in the sun or under the tropical rains.’* Does the 
author, who has seen seed-time and harvest, reallv mean that the 
Ryot would be better ofl* if he did not divert himseff of his chuddur 
Qt upper garment when he is ploughing or weeding P In relating 
a w^-known anecdote of the late Justice Maole, who sarcaatically 
explained to the prisoner why there was not one law for the poor 
and another for the rich, Mr. Hunter robe the fmecdote ox its 
point by repreeontiug the trial as one for wife-beating, instead of 
bigamy. We think, too. that the author is quite wrong in 
ascribmg the downfall of the Moghul Empire to the abandonment 
of what ne calls a ** peripatetic ” Govornmont, or Life in Camp, as 
practised by emperors fram Akbar to Aurangsib. The unw&dy 
Empire of Dellu fell owing to AurangriVs bigotry, ite own corrup- 
tion and weakness, the raid of Nadir Bhah, nod the rise of the 
Mahrattas. But falee centralization*’ had nothing to do with 
victories gained over Imperial forces in Norriiem Lidia, or with 
Flassey. These, however, are partial blots. A graver objao^ 
to Mr. Honter's work is that, while bxfaigiag out the merita of 
Lord Mayors admuiistMitio&, ha has made it appear iim- LoM 
Mayo either abandoned be ever ooraevitii orrorKitfe whMi Ui 
predeoessecs had deviatsdipr at l^asi that ha 4H^effd‘'Setta 
new mods qf gDvenflng the Xikneira which had eeeaped their pene- 
tration. We* do not say that Mi*. Hunter pats thm^vievr fo rwa rd 
in so many words, but thte is the impression caused by Uk ^wing 
iiBzxaiivei aa washall endeavour to s n ow 
W« do not agm ifith ccittba wfae boU tta* too inluli dr toor 
bMd ha» bean mite (jS LmiilMfo’t mi oteMlbm. 

w iMA' MH idjiifluMiM 
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fat atld ttukt with hi» pmfeeta, as was jutaialt he htsiHiog on theinoataceorate vetanui end the uioet i%id4»ooaf^^ 

vepmeoted m Perliamiait^ hmVK^^ mi then Oeieralne, till in aU difaxtsMto ; ho then aqiialieed the lalt. duties, 
dmen, like olhar vc^dciaiM/to seek ail £hig^^ But we vavataouB ehedka ou the iEHterual traffic in this artiohs] «ad he 

Ihhifc that mcMPe might have beeu ffiade df the Iriah l£8Cretor3rahip pvopoeed aome mcM^ neceatey redaetione in the Engiuli ani-liglave 
and less of the pedigree of the Bourkes. Jlad Ix>rd Mayo never leroee^ of whieh littio more than ancrhali* were HanetiiaMid by.itu) 
been VioQ]oy, ]mbiogmphy woidd probably not havci been VrrHten. I£ome Government. There waa evniy naoKon why iMudiWIdiar^ 
•But when the story of his li& came to be told, a j^reator space trooper, or battery dkpeneed with by Load Mayo should have ham 
ahould have been given to Uie Irish OffiiieL That a violent eutciy atruokm the estimates. Tins was not doae, aiid Mr. Hunter, with, 
aiose, when Mr. Dismeli selected his Ohiof Secretary for the poet anaive and chaming ainiplieity. hisatiaBa to assure ns that neUh«r 
of Viceroy, is partly to bo ejoplnioed by the waning popularity of Mi. Gladstone iior the Dime of ArgyU oould perfMitraic or oonm 
the Ministry after more than two years of office, end partly ataiob. Does the author really swppmCabiaets to be above eertaia 
the extravagant prise sot by Pinglish pditioiaiui and jonniliBU on ** iafiuences/* or hold that the- epgenmes of Indian finaoce will 
Btfliamenl&y otoqueace and rminoss in debate. These acoom- ever be permitted to oatwe&gh um military privileges of the 
pHshfuenta, as Bfacaaky has remarked, in the lest century well Hone Gtiards P Of coiuse redoetioBS were imt the only weesaiue 
nigh nuide a Ohanoellor of the hlxchequer of SWidan, though he taken by Lord Mayo to produce, an equililHium. Us nsorted to 
could hardly work a snni in long division ; find to this day, many the unprecedimted measure of miiiag .the Inoomw-tax, ^alveafll^ 
men look ou ability to arrest the attention of the House for a unpoptuar, in the middle of the. financial year. The oj^^edkat, 
couple of hours as a giianintoo for every kind of administrative though not wholly indeffinsibla, led . to a deal of ^IcuuHi 
talent. Others are unable to undeawtand the sudden revela* poeitaoo, and discontent, and eventually to the repeal of .the tax* 
tion of new powers in a man who would not perhaps be placed A iar better nmMure was what is termed the dscentraliiatiiQn of 
high in the second flight of Parliamentary orators, llioy think the flnsneos. ISfo greater contrast ean be imagined than the 
either that liord Mayo had n rare talent for coticealitig his own powem of mansgemeid formerly vested in. the Indian. Loeal Govern* 
merits, or else that India may be governed panruld sapiuntid, loents and their power to spe^ money. The aanntion of Govern* 
Both views would be wrong, and the I'remier knew meni used to be nooeasary, not only for dn^uMamentS'on aePW 
his man. And surely the cxpeiienco of the past £aw years public works, but for petty additions to existing salaries, or lor 
might have taught us that ability to engago a fastidious audience the .temporary enterUinment of a few ai^ hancU. Tho 
or to move tlie masaea bv itiipossioued rhetoric is not ne- efleet of tide supervision was to discourage holiest exertion, to- 
cossarily coupled with e.vcculivo talent, or ev«Mi with tJio cajjacity multiply corrMpondouco, and to generate a series of cont&ds 
U) undemtsud Englishmon. Some of tlioso orators whom wo exquisitely irritating and indoflnitely prolonged. Sc»me changes 
should gladly walk ten miles to hear ivould make u poor ligur^^ if had already been miroductsd, but Lord Mayo put on end to 
called on to govci'n iiruud iiud seusiiive reiidstorios, to get hyal this state of things by granting yearly to each Uoveruor, Lieu- 
work out of the civil and military servants of the Knipiro, and to tenaiit*Qovernor, or Chief Commissions, a fixed and cunsoli- 
curry with them that iuipoiUiut, but occasionally cautious, section dated grant, and allowing them, with this, to<laihiy the chaiges of 
of tlic <‘.omnuinity wliich ia made up of mcrchaiits, unrvisters, and civil administration, inclusive of public works, but exclusive of thu 
men of cuterpiiso and iudependeiioe. Lord Mayo, curious as it army. Under certain limits and provuduna, ibis |ffaul isat thi& 
may sound to llume who only knew him as Master of the Kildare abscuute disposal of the local Cl ovenunent, to bo shifted and dis- 
hounds or as the exponent of Irish griovanccs and thoir romodies tributed as it may think best.. The loUil of the uUotment waaabout 
tu an impatient House, was possessed of some of the beat qualities four and a quarter millions. This was a real reform, and it bos 
of a gov«>rning r.v(^c. The p< tsition of V iceroy was just calculated hitherto been a success, while in ibvour of Lord Mayo*s geneval flnaa- 
to develop them to the fullest. And so wo nmve at the main feo- eial policy thero is much to be said. But Mr. Hnnter, while dweUiii^ 
lures of tin administration which Mr. Hunter has described in on prevkais deficits, docs not draw prominAnt aUentiou to the fact 
four or iivo clmpters. The time is not yet come when iho w'hnlo of that beibre the arrival of Lord Lawreneo^and in the time of Lord 
LordMsyas Afghan and Central- Asian policy can l)o disclosed. Elgin, it had been determined to spend ten millions ou fasmeks; 
ihit its outline is faithfully given, and Mr. Hunter allows promi- and that between 1864. aud 1869 Uurgo additional expenditure 
n(^)i 04 « to tlu^ Inilh that Lord Mayo did not revea^o tho policy of hod beeu simply inevitable owing to higher saliiriba, the purchase 
his predoct'ssnr. To use the late Viceroy s own language to one of of canals, the new India OiUce, irrigation works, fortifloatiom, 
](i.8 c^irifidcntial subordinates, nt a time when thelmliau newspapers and oU the other items of Government at .a higher kvel aud on a 
were c^miruenting on a suppovod change, So far from abandoning more expensive scale. In fact, tlie eflect of Letd Mayo’s limuicaal 
il, J have taken it up, tuid given it a preciso limit,” The Umlnlla measiiros oi^ht iu be Wsted, not by looking at tho revenue before. 
Durbar, with its spleudid pageantry and [loJitical consequences, but alW, his yiceroyalty. It will be seen that tho greater part of 
WH'9 tho corollary to Lord Lawrences timely move. If any- these diiiiciil ties have arisen from the sheer impossibility of gettkg 
thing WAS reversed” or abandoned there, it was tho Whig ail the essentials of n progressive, highly civilised, and expensive 
poliew of thirty yi^ars l>eforc, with its tissue of political errors aud govoriuucnt out of a moderate revenue which may roundly 
Its k'giicy of iinliouiii disgrace. To send aw'ay tho Amir of ('abul staud at fifty millions a year. The Financial Iksolutiens of 
awed by our display of strength and grateful for our seasouublo Lord Nortlibrook show that, oven in Lord Mayo's time, it bocaUK' 
muniticonx^u; t<i teach him, and other princes at Nepaul, necessary to borrow, fur loons to corporate bodies and niunki- 
Kashiuir, Kelat, and even Burmah, that the Jiritish Government palities, the sum of , uuarly eleven millions } that in ^874-15 
only desires to pi-eserve their independence and nationality^ to Lord Northbrook had to raise eigiit and a half niUiioas bv 

^ ^0 to the odvoncos of Itussia neither uuscemlv bluster nor li^n, for reprodiictivo works, municipal loans, and the expendi- 
<>SH indillVreuce j to meet intrigue imd cncroachuieni by 0011- turo ou tho fannno, of which only two millions w»o duo to tho 
Bolidating our power within the Uiiinuayas aud the iudue, aud not latter cause ; and that by the year 1877*8 it is calculated that 
by occupying expensive ond^nhealthv outposts beyond them ; U* twenty-tvro and a hall' ruiliions must be spent on railways oad 
gain, in short, tlie coufidenco of the ehieis ami to socurs the ^n- irrigation works U) socuro tho empire agaiust similar calamities. Li 
lontuient of the jicople—theso coosideiatiouH formed tho key to fact, Lord Norihbrqok, only two years ago, was wisely and de- 
Lord Mayo fi policy with inde^Mindent niul witli tributary States, liberately framiu*^ his budget for a defloit of three millions and »a 
With thiA view Ik.) took steps to settle a fong-standiug dispute re- quarter. These figui'Cs, wmeh we take firom the most authentic 
gardiug the bouudary of Persia tu Seistan and Beluchistan ; he sources, lend to the iufi'rence that Indian revenue ma}' bo expansive, 
seul a friendly embassy to Yarkand ; ho taught the ixisluiis on our but that its expanision is slow. It has nono of the springiness and 
Eastern frontier that unhealthy jun^ltvi and pathless mountains elasticity w^hich ciuiblod klr. GLidstono and Mr. lx>wo to perform 
could not stop the Advance of a British column ; and ho insisted feats that savour of magic. Aud yet if Indian provinces are to bo 
that principalities, inlemally independent, should be g^ivernod with counoctod by good roads, and pierced by frrtilizing canals ; if 
common ilccency. But Mr. Hunter, while describing all this very Indian cities are to enjoy good >vater and sound drainage ; if Indian 
well, writes with tho air of one who has mode an astounding courts arc to bo presided owr by natives judges raised, by ndeqna to 
dhicovery, that Lord Mayo was ‘‘his own foreign Minister eiiiaries, abovo tho templatiou to di.sbonesty ; if the iguoranl 
and himself tho initiatory member of Council for foreign atfairs.” maizes iiro to bo taught tho commonest rudiments of education ; 
This is an illiislration of cmrprovioiia criticism. LoimI ^layo simply these mid tvoixs of other things must bo jmid for. It no 

did w'hal e\oiy Govenior-(Teiioral of note )md done before him. 'I’he great, iinauciul feat to cut down stdarios to tJic lowest Umiu to 

Foreign departiucnl has always Wen emphatically tho Gtn ornor- niako two aorvj'uU ilo tho work of one, to hur.so lh«' EwgilAh 
Generai's own province, Mr. Webl^ uuder Lord Wolkjhlcy, Mr. s^ddier in uuhoiilihy iMiiroiuiitTil^, and to let the ivuiic popul.iiLjn* 
DowdesweU under the Marquess of lln^iingH, l^ir F. (hin’ieuiider r«it ip iguorancti, or run iho risk of dung by disease find bt«r\;ii!on. 
Lord iJiurdinge, yir If, Al. Llliot under Lord Dalliousio, , Sir (Ji’oigft in short, to put. the -case hrieMy, is it W.ttev to cover ;i 
Edmoristonc under fAird Caiiniug, four Voroij«n Secretaries in sue- provisico witii ,ro:nls and cuunl.-^ at a cost of some two t»r liireo md- 
cossioii under J*urd LnwitMicc, may very likely linve evpmwd tho lion^ L+lbrohaiul, or to run ilu' chatuv of l)iivin:r 10 t wii s* ilial 
sentiments or given 4dU:ct ti> tJio policy of tlieir yp8]K‘Cii>o chudk, miij} by oxtiuiijioviAing a gigantic pnoiviuM' ai :r 1 crisis V 

But Iho GmuMniOf-GenerarB was the mind to concoivo and Iho it i.s cur olijcction :u Mr. Iluuiors {iiitatLd , Lipu rs that' W 

'Upirit to animate; and geimrnlly fn»m him, Ido, would oomo tho doc? not duo \vi,ighi to these fou.^ick‘iaiM>ijs, ami that 

stately and sonorous phvflse.s of some gwait U]aiiifo.<»io vtdjereb3 Lord Mayo ia dcserilxjd os if he luul luaJu riuaucial dq^dts a 
Paramount Power informed llio English and uativp community moral iniposaibility. Ilo acf:unipli.diod j* gi vat deal in bis tod thief 
iJiat annexalhm must follow ou unprovoked aggresrion^ (if .that Viceroyoliy. 11© ga\'o inetiioil to tho system of a^oimte, regular^ 
some unprincipkKl and mimajiHgoable tyuiiit bad atkst hifod tho to Iho'suburiiiaion of the Es.tuuatos/un<! to eaifc of a 

\ cup of mie^vemmaat to the bniw. province a b«w and wholcuimiu interest iu bis Bat he did 

Next in importanoe to the Foreign ia ibo depart^^ not, and could not, eliangu the conditioua undisr wEleli «' mid 

Mr. Iluntor, at Monmfontfto, with Ample aWfc ,a ** barbarm” empire has to ho djjaggsed up io . tte .{AatAmn of 

of the minutes of JUgM. imyo 'luid his OoueoUlwa^^ dviUsatioa.ki oui day. 

was done in thrMryuaan; toput the revenuo a . Lsgfoiatfoo isa suq wUkhtlmQQv«Krc»>d 3 enes«^ t/Am less 

sound basis. ' The ia^a akuemed at a by practical interest than any other, though he of ooimfo tespondMe 
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for the general tone and scope of all enactments, especially such as 
are intended to levy taxes, to reiuoTo disabilities, or to punish out- 
rages and crimee. 'Whether it vas that Mr. Hunter lelt hiin^lf 
unequal to the task of expounding a subject so peculiar as Indian 
law, or whether he had a fancy to attempt biography on the piin- 

mnlanf A. J'Ann4«534-#wi1r n/\mnnnv limitAd. WAAm aiim t hut. tliM 



Stephen. We need hardly sav ^ 

guidied by the perspicuity, the point, the Ti|;orous rhetoric, the 
apt illustration, and the ready application of Koglish principles to 
Oriental requirements, that mark whatever comes from Mr. Stephen’s 
pen. As an cxpt^sition of the varying system on w'liich laws 
nave been, or are now made, for all classes in India, as a text-hook 
for candidates for the Indian Civil Service, it is almost perfect. 
But it can hardly be called appropnato to Lord Mayo V biography, 
though wo do not wish to underrate this port ion of his Viceroymty, 
or to forgot that Mr. Stephen himself, in little more than two years 
of office, did an immense deal to simplify, codify, and condense the 
ludian statutes. Wo think that ho perhaps somewhat inclines to 
raise ghosts of civilian theories in onter to exorcise them, and we 
are certain that he is wrong in describing the celebrated villapo 
communities as a crude form of Socialism.” Whatover may be 
the merits or demerits of those remarkable institutions, they are 
decidedly conservative, and oven aristocratic in toiidency. They 
are no more a form of “ Socialism ” than are the rich companies 
of the City at this day, or the Guilds of the middle agf^s. But this 
remark need not spoil the enjoyment of Mr. Stephen’s forcible and 
luminous chapter. 

We have no more space to enlarge on the other measures w'hich 
distinguished the three ycni's of Jx>rd Mayo s rule, or to dwell on 
his mode of doing hii.MUOSs, bis healthy love of field sjiorta, his 
genial hospitality, and what Mr. Disraeli termed * 4 humagniiieencn 
of his life.” Ilis creation of a department of Agriculluiv mid Com- 
merce ; his dehiilcd schemes for irrigation, for the education of the 
native masses, for the rescue of the degraded English vagrant ; his 
State railways, with the battle of the gauires, and many other 
matters, will all be found very fairly, stated in Mr. IT miters own 
words. And nothing that we have said in criticizing the execu- 
tion of the biography must be taken to imply that we dissent, on 
the whole, from tno author’s cstimato of 1 .<ord Mayo. Indeed, 
in common with several others, wc should be inclined to say quite 
as much, or even more in his praise than Mr. Hunter. Lord Mayo’s 
power 01 mastering new subj^pcls and of gotten;,*- through work was no 
lees remarkable than the influence whi^ he cx4^rcised over subordi- 
nates and colleagues, and the charm of his manner when he grectf.'d 
successive batches of proud native chiefs. Then, too, there was a 
foarlesaness about him when denouiKnng incapacity, practifling 
retrenchments, and introducing reforms destined to sevtTH criticism 
4 in(l opposition, which is invaluable in a Viceroy who, for the 
whole period of his sdininistration, was serving a Ministry of 
politics diil’erent from his own. ITis patnmnge was distin- 
guished by purity of motive and by happiness of soleclion, 
and be showed no dread of the proximity oi able men, either in 
conference or debate. The slight sketches of a popular ^'iet*^lly 
drawn in tw’O excellent novels, the Tme Reformer and the 
Ckronicla of Dmtyporey are but instances of the tri- th often found 
in the pages of tiction. What may bo Lord Mayo’s exact po.silion 
in the roU of Viceroys, it is probably premature to try and fi^ ; 
but we are quite corlain that it is possible to do adequate justice 
to his career and cluiractor without ascribing to him, as peculiar, 
merits which he shared with others, and without impl/ing that he 
undertook tasks to which their strength had proved unequal. 
Every kind of ability bus happily found its ai)pr4jpriuto sphere of 
action in the eventful growth of our Indian Empire for the la.>t 
hundred years, and those who most cherish Lord IMayo’s memory 
are content to believe that, in the galleiy of men who ffiithfully 
served the Crown or the Company in one of the most splendid of 
positions, his figure will not bo the least conspicuous, nor will his 
achievements the soonest hide nut of sight. 


SWINBUUNE’S EKECIITIIEUS.’* 

T hose who were not deterred by its inordinate length from 
reading Bothu'eU must have expected to tind beauty and 
strength in Mr. iSwinbume’s new dramatic poem ; and in such 
expectation it is not likely that they will be disappointed. A’m'A- 
, theM seems to lu in some respects the linest work that the poet 
has produced. It can bu more readily mastered than BothweU^ 
^t €> ndi«g as it does only to the moderate length of 1,760 lines ; 
and it melody and inmgeiy of Atalanta combined with a 

assr foicipw < Dkl/orm in which the tragedy is written compels Mr. 

to lytat his best. One of his groat faults has neon an 
^e|'-diifS|MBe^|l» # tendency to run riot in alluring mazes of lan- 
gHAgft, iA^wonton a bewildering splendour of words. It has 
aWB^aa if bis mind were overcharged with images and expres- 
MmS^which he ocold not or would not control the confusing 
exubsi|||||ir> Like one who, possessing a fair gajrden, for Tory 
love oTSm glD^g flowers and the twining shoots rejected all 
notion of abundance, and so soflered things of beauty 

tobewastiliiibMder, Imhastalowed the freshness and vvour 
of his thought to spreM and loM ii^lf ui the multitudf of his 
wor^ The method of Greek tragedy im pose s a lestnunt which 
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By Algemon Charles Swinlmme. London : 


I does much to prevent such errors as theso, while it leaves ample 
' room for the poofs thought to shape itself in words which can 
sweet with melody, or stately and firm as the march of the Athe- 
nian host, or again can seem charged with the terror and swiftness 
of a storm. 

legend that the poet has chosen for his tragedy, in treating 
which he has here and tlicra departed from its onlinary form to 
make draumtio improvements, is full, in the classic sense, of dra- 
matics sugi^'stion. The situation upon which the whole depends 
is the familiar one of a muidvn sacriflcing horsolf to the gods below 
for the well lieing of the State. TJio play opens with a speech from 
Erechtheus, in which he addresses Earth, mother of life and death 
and all men's cbiys,” and describes the thrnAtoniug of conquest with 
which ICiimolpus has betm permitted by the gods to terrify tbo 
city 

But none of thesp. thou knowest, have I 
Chid with luy tunguo or cursi^d at heart ftjr giief, 

Knowing how the soul runs raiulfM on sheer deatli 
Whose gi iuf or joy takes part against the Gods. 

And what they will in more than our desire, 

And their dofsire ia more than what we wilL 
Fur no inun's will and no desire of man's 
tSliali stand as doth a tiod'a will. 

In a previous part of the speech he has told of the charge laid 
upon him to put out the brief light kindled of miiio own child's 
life,” and he. concludes with a prayer fur tlio prcjtection anti 
strengthening of the city. The Chonis replies to him as thoGliorus 
is wont to do, by insisting uixm Iho luisery which he has just dc- 
seribed to them. Their eoiufortless comfort is conveyed with 
wundorful beauty of vtirse. In one pussairo there is a description 
uf Athens:— ‘ 

Too well, loo wi*ll W.13 the great stake worth 
A Rtrifc divine fur the Gods to judge, 

A crowned God’s triiiniph, a fuili'i! God’s grudge, 

Though the lu.ser bo strong and the victress wi^e 
Who played long tdneo ft)r ao large a prize, 

The frniiiul iiiunorlul iinuintcd mlurt'd 
Dear city td' men without iimster or lord, 

Fair fortress and foslresa of h«*ns luirn fres*, 

Who stand in her sight and in thine, O sun, 

Slaves of no man. puhjei’ti of none ; 

A wonder enthroned on the hills and sea, 

A maiden crowned with a fourfold gloiy 
That none fiom the pride of her head may rend, 

Violet and idive-leaf ]>urple and li(»ary, 

Smg-w'reatli and story the fairest of fame. 

Flowers that the winter eun Idast nut or bend ; 

A light upon earth ns the suii’s own Ihime, 

A name os his imiiu*, 

. Athens, a praise without end. 

Praxithea entors, biuI Ereclithtus gradually unfoldd to her the lerri- 
hle fate that is luinging over them. After the i»ttn*hango of 
ecvi ral speeches, vuned by a irrixofivOla in which she displays Jut 
readiness in do and feuircr all things for her country’s sako, ho 
nddrojjscs her with — 

0 woman, tliou hant shamcrl my lie\rt with thine, 

’i'u show Ml strong a patieoco taku then nil ; 

For all shall break not nor bring down tliy ttoul, 

and tells her tliu plain truth tlu.t the under gods require their 
daughter Chtlionia's life as a sacriiice, if the city is to bo saved. 
Chtliunia appears, and demands the cause of her mother’s grief; 
upon which follows a tragic appeal from Praxithea to the Gliorus 
for counsel, which they do not give, and a dialogue between Praxi- 
thea and her daughtiu’, concluded hy q long speech from the Queen, 
which has a woiuun’.s tenderness ana a pota'a strength. The con- 
ception of the two characters, the woman and the girl, “ matched 
equal, heart with heart,” each willing to give up all dor the good of 
the city, each striving to save the other suirering, is in tho highest 
degree touching, ond the execution is worthy of tho idea. The 
ond of Pnixithea’s speech pi-esents a line picture of grief moateroi 
hy the resolution of patriotism : — 

Como thorefure, I will make thee lit for death, 

1 that euiilil giro thee, dear, no gift ut birth 
Bav(! of light life that breathes and bleeds, even I 
Will help ihw to tliia better gilt than miiio 

And load llu e by this little living liatid 
That death Ahull make so strung,' to that great end 
Whcrico it shall lighten like a (jod’s aud strike 
Dead the strong heart of battle that would break 
Athens; but ye, pray for this land, old men. 

That it may bring forth never child on earth 
To love it less, for none may more, tliau wc. 

Tho next chorus contains a description of th© rape of Oreithyia 
by Bureau, in which it may be thought that the writer hau given 
the rein too much to his fancy, but of which th^ poetiy is undoBStble. 
After the chorus a herald from Eumolpus, oddreesi^ them as 

Old men, grey borderers on the ntoreh of death, 

Tongue^tighters, tough of talk and sinewy speech, 

couveys a challenge from his King to the peopC of Athe&. 
Erechtheus puts a stop to the war of words which is carried on for 
a time between the Chorus and tho Herald, and in a migoitio speech 
gives the Hei^d his answer to Eiunolp^ el^alleiige 

Tell Mm this 5 

Though thrioe his lUight were roustSMd for our soathe 1 

And micker sot with fence of thom-edged i 
Than sands ere whirled about the winm||i 
When storms have swoln the riverSsigiKlr blasts 
Have breadud the broad seu^banke^HfeeM of 1 
That waves of inland and the mritt^HTwar 
As men that mix sod grapple ^ fpHPUiTatiki 
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Were more to munher thaa til wUdwood letvet 
The wind wavet on the hills of all the world. 

Yet idiould the heart not ftint, the head not fell, 

The breath not fail of Athens. 

After the departure of the Homld, and anothvr chorus there 
follows an interchange of s})eeches between I*raxithea^ the Ohoras, 
and Ohthoniai who is going to oiTer hersolf aa a sacridee* The 
long speech of Praxithca which occurs here it seems to us, 
overcharged with repetition in new melodies of what has been 
said before ; but one could forgive far graver faults for the sake 
of the beautiful lines in which the mother's love finds its last 
ex:pre8aion before the daughter de]mris to death. Chthonik’s final 
invocation is perhaps in thought and form the most perfect piece 
of poetry in the volume ; and, at the risk of aueuiiiig to make too 
copious extracts, -we here f^uote it : — 

CllTIIOMA. 

I HfL up mine oyts from the skirts of the ^haduv•^ 

From the border of death to the limits of light , 

O sln^HUis and rlvors of moaatoiii and meadow, 

'I'hat hallow the last of my sight, 

< 1 fniher that wast of my mother 
(Vphisus, <> thou t<H> his briither 
From the of wliose banks as ft prey 

Winds lioiTied my siN»fr away, 

() crown on the w<irhl*s !ioad*^lying 
Too lugh for itri waters to drown, 

Take yet thia niic word of me dying, 

(> city, O crown. 

Though land-wind and sea-wind with mmitli.s that li7ow 

►laugliter t-fAV. 

Should gird io hatllo against thee a^raiii, 

Ncw-borii of the blood of a mnuh u thy dauglilcr, 

Tile rngc *d’ iluir bivuth .•^hall vain. 

For their streiigtli shall lx* (|uenclu‘ti nnd iniide idle 
And th>% fo:ini of their iuouIIm find a bridlt*, 

Aiul I he lieight of their heads lnnv down 
\l the foot of the towers of the town. 

Hi! hle^t and hehiwd ns I love thee 

f)f ail that shall draw from thee hreulh : 

Be thy life as the sun’s is above thee ; 

1 to iny death. 

Tn the churn. •* which fullowa her departure there i.8 some savour^of 
tho vagucuuL>a nnd nidumiaucu of which we have hefuro 8p<iken ; 
and it cuntain.*^ <.)nc tlningc aiul aingalnrly unhappy exprcHsioii in 
iho second anti.slroplie which tho poet hardly justifies by the 
rclcrcaco to tliu fragment of -t^schylus's/^rmruoVl? given at the end. 
Sneaking of rofereiicc'^ reminds us of a curious coincidence in the 
phrasoulogy of three poets. Mr. Swinburne in the latter part of 
ihti l^dls of “ a wild-hainMl meteor” which retjalls to 

iiioinory the fjLfyau ncoyoiva of yKacbylus and the *Miery 

tresses in tho aky ” of Shakspenre. ^ 

The choru.’? of which w'o have just spoken is followed, as oiio 
■would expert, by the arrival of ft mes.sengor to tell how Ghthonia 
has died, nud how before the priest raised the knife to her throat 
mIio spake i\'ith maiden tongue w ords manlike,” and anid how 
gladly she went to tlio death that should set her country free from 
the dread of devastation, lie ^oes on to tell liow her siatei's, 
whether from the madness of gi-ief or from doubt lest the gods 
might not require thoir lives too to save the country, “and bring 
the oi'ociilar doom to perfect cud,” Imvcj .slain Ihcinselves at tho 
altar-foot, and the city is shakeu with fear, “ and as dead leaves 
:ire men's hearts blown iibmit,” with presago that the innocent 
blood shed iiiiiv rc?l. ns a curse on the 1 /uid. The Ohorus replies 
that now i? the time for striMigth, though the ship of the State 
may seem near to foundering : — 

For thr .storrsmim Timn sils lti<l<1ru nstoru, 

With dark hnnil ]tlying tin* ruiUlor of doom, 

• And tlie .Hurf-imoke und«r it Hk?s like fuiuo 
. As the liloAt shears otf and the oar-hloded chum 

The fuom of our liven Unit to donlh return. 

Blown back ua tliey break to the gulfing gloom. 

'J'luMi comt^ a description, which, full of lire, is ])orbap8 ove> 
burdcMUKl with uietapnor, of the storm of war even now raging 
between hhimulpus and the Athenian army ; and when tho Ohorus 
hiui sung its song a Herald brings new's that Athens is safe, tlie 
joyous rinj^ df wliich he is ciireful to muffle with mysterious hints 
of now disaster. To Praxithea, who Ileal's hi.s discourse, and 
c'lmrges him to speak quickly that which ho has to say, he re- 
plies in ft plirase romarkable for the fulnet<a of meaning carried in 
a few words : — 

] have no will tn w'oav<> too fine nr far, 
t ) nucen, tiu' weft of Hwr«»t with hitter speech, 

Bright words wiUi darkling ; but tim brief troth shown 
Shall plead my pardon for a lingering tongue, 

Both yet to strike ho|H* through' the heart and slaj*. 

His tidings are of the battle-field where ho hae seen tho Athonian 
army seem to quail before the wiirriurs of Eumolpus^ but 
Eumolpus and the King osina together and the battle ported and 
lAiUsed round them. Then firechtheus struck Kumolpus dead 
with a spear through his heart, and the ranks of the ibe 
fell bock groaning. But the death of Poseidon’s son was avenged 
** a sheer shaft of IMrf^ng writhen *’ which killed likechtheus. 
..lua Fraadtbea haslostior the ci^’s sake in onediqf her dht^ters 
und her husband. Sfaj^plies with unshaken Anrvoat of 
to the Herald's qpeitioii H What wih thou any now or this lireel 
and woe?” I prrtgijtegoae for Athens.” She goes on tn pmy. 
that death may w too, and the Ohwua watt oww tlm 

aactSfiee that 

ma] Atnenai howsvery^QipHra and 


brings comfort in the promise of prespority to Athens f and the 
traMj ends with a thanl^ving froin the Ohorus. 

Mr. Swinburne’s work is unequal, but that is a less impoftoiit 
fact than its proving that he is capable of constant improvement 
and ocquiix^ment of strength. We nave spokim of the r^trictions 
which^ the form of his present pocui )m]x»8u8. If bears the 
neoesnity f 'r rr*»iraiiit in mind, and c.hfK>i.t!S to turn his attention to 
an Eiiglisli di-uu. 'ii i-rl f. r repit^mtation, there apfiears no renson 
why ho should pvij.xUi V uJjv ol' the fiDest works of that kind 
that have been been in modem tijitcs. 


M.\X MULBER’S CIIIPS FUOM A (IKUMaX WOUKSIIOF.- 
VOL. IVA 

rillllS volume is, we suppose, to be looked on as a parting gift 
-L from its author to the kind which he seemed to have made 
his adopted countiy, and which had certainly learned to locik on 
him as an adopted son. All who were not in the secret must have 
been amazed indeed when Professor Miiller made his late anuounce- 
ment of his purpose both to give up his chair at Oxfoi'd nnd to 
leave England altogether. Wo niight have wished that he could 
have brought himself to stay in England, at all events, till all 
those Englishmen who prolcssed to know anything about such 
matters at' all had fully taken in what seemed to some to lie hard 
sayings — first, that rrefessor Muller did not himnclf invent 
comparative philology ; si^condly, that the object of comjiarativc 
philology is uot to shinv that Greek is deri\ed from Sanskrit. W'n 
can assure him, from our opportunities of raking in lower depths 
than he is likely to know' anything about, that both tliese illusions 
are still not uncommon. Moreover, to judge from his own wonts 
in one of tho pieec.s in this volume, wo cannot nnderstand when^ 
ho will find a better place for his Vedic studies than he has 
hitherto found at Oxford. Ifowever, he has made up his mind to 
go ; so wo have nothing to do but to lament his going, and to gel 
what comfort wo can out of UIm own declaration in a fornier 
volume, that at least in his native Anhalt ho will still be, if w e may 
be allow'cd to use the words in their very widest sense, on Kiigli.sh 
greund. ^Ve are therefore even Iho more ready to w elcome any- 
thing which ho thinlis good to leave wnth us as a parting gift; 
and the present volume of “Chips,” though part of it coiisiats of 
ephemeral matter, W'hich we cannot help thinking would have been 
better loft out, also contains many pieces which are thoroughly 
solid and valuable, and which we ire glad indeed to have in a per- 
manent form. Most of tho ossavs are. as the title-page teUs us, on 
tho subject for which Prefossor Miillcr nas done so miidi, the science 
of languftgo. For that very reason perhaps, tlie one that most 
strikes us is tho ouo which has least to do with tho science ut 
language— namely, tho Essay on tho Migration of Fables which 
appeared in tho Conivnqionny Jimew for July 1870. This essay 
is uot only oxtreiuely valuable in iladf, but it Is also, so to 
the kind of thing which it was right on other grounds that Pro- 
feasor Miiller should write. ITo has taught people, and most truly 
and profitably, that there are a vast mass of tales going about the 
world which belong to tho science of ctimparative mythology; 
tab's whose likeness in tho forms in wdiich we find them in distiint 
ages and countries can be expbtincd only by their haWjjg all come 
from a coimuun source in prie-hisbric timcH. ife has ahow^n that 
this class is so large that careless hearers or readers might cosily 
run aw’ay with tho belief that all likenesses among tales to be founil 
in distant limes and places aro to be explained in this one way, 
and in no other. It was therefore fitting that he rather than any 
other man should show that there is another class of talcs which 
are also found very 'widely spread among distant limes and iiiaces, 
but 'whose likenes.s is not to he trnctxl up to any pnc-hibto’ric 
source, but is to ho Hi'coiinted for by transmission, perhaps strictly 
literary transmission within historic times. 'The fir.st exnrnple 
vybich Professor Muller deals 'vsdth is a class of fables whicli fijis 
given rise to the familiai* proverb that warns us uot to count our 
chickens before they are hatched, and to the Ic&s fumiHor proverbial 
saying of an Aluasr.hnr dreaiii. This lest forui of tho story, which 
may bo found oitber in the Arabian Nights or in the 6 'pe<'ta(ot\ 
seems somehow to base drewn to itself less of Professor Miillcrfi 
BlUmtion than mast of the kindnri forms, lie puts it, indeed, in 
tho shape whichdt laics in the iijpectator, in a note at tli© cud ol 
the essay, but he docs not fully discuss it, as he iliscussos some of 
the others in varioits languages. The lain is to be found in a 
crowd of sliapcs in most of the langiuigcs of Europe unci Weston 
Asia i but they all com© from an Indian source, the Ssnshrit collec- 
tion of fables culled tlie “ Pankatantra.” In its first form the person 
who breaks or upsets the pot, pail, or hiUket, wbidr is to be the 
source of wealth, is neither Porrette wdth her milk, nor Almsclntr witii 
his crocket^, but a Brahmin who has got a pot of vice by beggiiig^ 
Like all bis followers, he dreams the day-dreaiir of the wealih awl 
c^tness which are to come of tho pot of rice, ends by^^ 
bilking tho pot and scattering the rice all over himself, ‘ A cri1& ' 

given to cavilling might say that the lator forms are i — ^ « 

on the earlier, bwause tlio grains of rice might, 
amount of time and labour, be got together again,, 
milk and the broken crockery were lost for ev^~ 
rules that the spreading of tliis stoiy', and 
to bo traeed back to the days of Aryan n ^ 
due to tcandatioxis of the Indian origiiMd" 
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directly into PtAaiiiii| AndMc^ Greeks Jjatio, aod the l«Qgviag«» ol 
modern Europe. 

But in tke enme eeany Profeeeor Af iiller has a stmnnr tale to 
tell. " Few/' M he «ay», •* woulci hare siiepected a lather of the 
Church qe an impckrter of Kasturn fables, yet so it is.” St. John of 
Damascus holds a singular position as a Christian high in the 
&rour of a Saracen Caliph, end wimiing fivme as a defender of 
image-worship against an Iconoclastic Kinpen^r. lie ia also said 
to hare written a story called “ Barlaain and Joasaph,” an early 
raecimen of a religious novel. Its genuineneae has been doubted ; but 
Professor Miiller accents it as the real work of John, and if it bo 
not his, it must be tho work of some other divine deeply versed 
in Imruing. TJie story became popular ; it was translated 

into mainy languages ; it was takeii forti true hislt»ry, and Ilarlaam 
and Jonwiph were accepted as saiiiLs. Yet I'fufessor Miiller shows 
that the story ia really ono of the legends of Buddha fitted with a 
new set of names. For Buddha to becomo a canonized saint ahnost 
goes beyond tho tale, true or false, that the famous statue of St. 
Peter omre did duty as a slatne of Jupiter. 

The otiier pitices in the volanio are Professor MliUerV Inaugural 
LiH'ture as Professor of Oomparatue Philology at Oxford, his ttedo 
I^ecturo at Cambridge — both of them provided with more purely 
technical appendices — his lectiue at Stnishurg, which many will 
remeiubor ; Ids lecture in Westminster Abbey, which mt>ro will 
remeiubf^r ; an Address delivered at the luteniatioual CongrebS of 
Orientalists in Ijoudoii iu 1874, iiiul tho lafo of (hdebro<»ke, re- 
printed fToiii Ibt' l^linhurph Jiooioif;. To ibc'se are added a reply to 
Mr. Darwin, from tlio CoiUvmpuntnf MemeiCf and a paptT headed 

lu Self-Defence/’ whieh uol to have Ikmmi printed before. 

This laet is an answer to ProJedM>r W'hifijeVi of ILirvard College. 
These two pierr:s, we hold, had much bi'ltcr ha^e ]>een h*lt out. 
It is very nirely that purely euiitroveivaial pieros of this 
kind ai'e worth preserving in a {H^nnaiient shape. I'rofeiusor 
Muller's Chips,'’ notwith^tauJing their title, ai*e for the mc>;>t 
part really solid stutT, thoroughly waHh keeping. But these aro 
mere chips, which, when they had served their iiuiucdiate 
purpose, might have left to the comuK)n fate of chips. It is 
very often the best policy to hold one's peace altogether under such 
attacks as those which have been made on Profes»<.)r Muller; soiuc- 
times it is well to answer them at the time ; but it is ver)" seldom 
indeed that the answers are worth pennuneriily preserving. Even if 
new tacts and arguments are brought to ligiit ln skirmislics of this 
Mnd, it is commonly better to kc‘ep those facts and arguments to 
boated at some other time in some other shm t , Xow how is it in 
this case? Wo read Professor Miiller’a two" a.‘i.jwevs, and we 
that both Air. Darwin, Junior, and Professor Whitney Imvo l‘r'<'a 
speaking of him in a way iu which they certainly ought 
not to have spoken. In Professor Whitney wo wonder at tliis, 
because he at lea^t has a position of his own with which ho might 
be siitlsfied without running down a brother scholnr. But wo 
hardly get beyond ibis \ery general fmmo of mind. \N'e have 
before us Professor AluJler's dolcnce in full, but tlio aceusatiom^ of 
his enemies wo have only iu scraps. Perhaps wc in.^vcr saw lliem 
before ; perhaps wo have seen them and forgotten them. In any 
case we see them only tlirough Professor Miillor’s eyes. To 
us it seems Bmt he might very well have loft them alto- 
gether alonn, or at all events inignt have been satis Lied with his 
answer in tho Contemporary Jtevieu', Wo ore quite certain of one 
thing, that there is nothing in tho matter which can iu tho I 
least degree diuuago rrafcs.«(or Muller’s position oa a scholai*. | 
The Strusbiirg and Westminster h^ctures were so much tolked of 
at the time that there is not much to be said about them now. 
But again we might have been spared some persunal controversy 
w'hich follows the lecture ; nor d<H»i tltere seem any particular 
reason for priniiiig a sorinon of Dean Stanley's iu the middle of 
the easuys of Professor Muller. The Life of Colebrooke is a worthy 
tribute to a great scholar in Profeasor Muller's own sjicciai line. 
But there is in it the least jaissiblo tin^p}, which we arc sure is 
quite uniulentioDal, of depreciation of SSir William Jones. It is 
hardly to the purpose to say, Ask any librarian, and ho will say 
that at the present day tho collected works of tSir W. Jones are 
hardly over consulted by iSanskrit scholars, while Colebrooke's 
essays ore even now passing through a second edition.’' W^e should 
not Ijo in the lea.^t surprised to learn that Prol'essur Muller, in the 
course of his own philological studies, has never, thought of con- 
sulting the works either of Giraldus Cambronsis or of lloger 
Bacon ; and we arc quite certain that, if ho did, he would not add 
to his own knowledge by so doing. Yet both Giraldus and iloger 
have left us philological reuiurks which, coming from them in tlicir 
times and under their circumstances, prove more for the inborn 
philological genius of tho men tbemselvas than any discovery which 
any scholar can make now with labours of earlier achoLirs to work 
mosL The CattaUa is a better means of crossing the Ghunnul 
tuMS a corada^ but the deviser of the coracle took a greater step 
in naval oiehitectmo than the devist^r of the Castolia. Tho works 
of )Sir William Jones may have been made practically quite use- 
less by the progress made since his lime. Yet he nuroly saw many 
points in the rations of languages w’hich no one had seen before 
him, and he«in fact laid a foundation for others to build on. It 
was surely be first |>ut these relations into somothuig like 
a definite shape, and this is a greater step than any one st^ that 
can be taken aiteraurds. 

We turn now to the two leoUures which come first in the 
volume. In the Inaogu^ Lecture M Oxford Frofossor MuHer has 
a good desl to say about aiaecuns foUowsliips, every wmsl of 
which is thoroughly to the purpose. filaJl ill that is SM, and to 


truly said, on thb aulijoei nowadays sen never Im wad withont 
something of a smile by tibese who had a part in the eontrovorsicB 
of .fivo-and-twenty or thirty yean ago. They can semomber how 
they were called old fogies* then for saying the very same things 
which MO now put forUi as the newest lights the vssy same 
school by whom the cry of old fogeyism was raised thra. As in 
countless other cases, there is nothing so foolish as to be wise h^xre 
the time. Giraldus was proWbly thought a fool in his own day 
on the strongth of his forestaUings 01 philology, and ^ now few 
]>hilologista know that he ever forestall^ them. So it is vrith 
those who, a generation bade, vmnly pleached those doctrines 
of reform which nro applauded when otheiv pitJach them now. Ixi 
this, of courtkt, I^ofeesor Mtiller has no shore. He not, and 
could not have, any part iu the controversies of those times, so that 
Jiis has the mox'o value, as being quite iudependont. To 

allow Fellows of* Colleges to receive their I’evouiios without tho 
slightest shadow of ilisi^luirging any duties was, five-and-twenty 
years ago, thought the newest and moat liberal tlung, and hard was 
the lot of those 'who spoke against tho newest and most liberal 
thing. Those who did po speak stand now where they »i-nod then, 
but they have seen those who then spoke tho othia: way conwj 
nuind to their own position, of course without acknowlodring, 
most likely wnthout knowing, that they havo come ix>und. t*ro- 
leasi»r Muller has not come, round, because tbeiv was nothing for 
him to come round to. lie gives us tho delib'mte result of his 
o\\ u observation, lot which wo artj the nitut* thankful. Having 
said this, and having traced tho bi'=^tory of profesaorsliips of lan- 
guage in Oxiord, Rhowing that the I'ouudation of most of them 
was owing to siune controvHrsial or other practical need of the 
timed wlieii they were founded, Ins then goes on to point out the 
advantages wliich mero Gn'e.k and Latin scholarship may gfiin 
fnan n kutAvledgo of comparative philology, and especially from a 
kiiov\]e(ipe of Suiiskrit, Here i.s a truth w'hich becuis all the truer 
from the niunsing form iu which it is put: — 

Ah tu wilting (irt^ek and Latin v^irse, I do not inalniain thnt a knowhdgi' 
of Coinjuirative Philology will help us imu*h. It in siinply an art that 
iiui>»t bo uiMniirod by pniotioe, if in onr bn-^y days it is btill worth 

iicc^uiriug. A good luoiuory will no doubt LMuibU- uh to s-iy iil ii rnonn^nt’s 
iiotioe whntlu’r certain MvUahles arc lung nrsluiit. Hut is it nut far more 
interesting know why curtain voivcIm au* long and cithers siiurt, than to 
he able to .string longs amt shorts together in of (treek and Latin 

hexameters? Now in many easea ihe reason why coriain vowels iiro long 
or Kliurt, can lx* Hiip[dji*d by Comparative I'tiihdogy alone. 

Tlio Tio.do Lecture ia devuUwl to what tho rrofussor calls the 
^^stratification of huigiiiigo.*’ These words have doubtless puzzled 
many, but tho meaning is clear enough when we read the lecture. 
The subject uf that lectui'e carritvs us far away out of tho ordinary 
range of tho JCuropcan, or even ol'lho Oriental, sclioJar, and shows 
the wide dillereuce between thoBo who master cumparativo philo- 
logy for its own sake luul those who simp'y use it ns illustrating 
particular languages and their history. But ihe difiei'once is simply 
in the range, not iu the method. Tho man who uses romparativo 
philology simply to illustrato other subjects studies it, so far as Le 
dui*s study if, lu exactly tlu) same way tis tho man who studies it 
for its own sake ; only ho stops short at some point defined by tho 
nature of his own studies, while the other ciuTiea on tho same 
motJiod, wo may say, to infinity, at uny rate as far as ho con find 
languages on tliti earth to apply nis nioLbod to. In tho Oxford 
lActuiw I'rofeBsor Mlillcir dfiiLt with comparativo philology mainly 
in its reforenco tv> other subjects. In Ine Cambridge lecture ho 
duals with comparative philology in itself. From this point ot 
view we understand wliat JH*ems startling when one linst reads it, 
that tho Aryan and StMiiitio t.(>ugues after all form but a vexy small 
]iart, and not tbo most important |Ktrt, of tlie study of language. 
iSiich a pasBii^c as the lulfowiug is Btartling to those who study 
language inaiuly eitlier to illustrate political history \)r directly us 
a inatUr of literature; but a few momenta' thought shows that tho 
hard saying is perfectly true from the point of view from which* it 
ia uttered ; — 

Language would he language still, nay, would lie more truly language, 
if tbe ilk a of a literutuic*, wlietber oral or written, had never entertMi men's 
inindB; and however important the etfccta produced by thin artificial 
dointiatication of language may be, it ia clear that our ideas of what 
language la m a natund state, and therefore what Kannkrit and Hebrew, too, 
snust have been betore thiy were tamed and fixed by literary caltivadon, 
ought not to be Ibriiied from an exuluHive study of Aiyan and Semitio 
stHiPcb. 1 maintaiii that all that we call Aryan and Miiuitic speech, wonderful 
u-H its Jiu-rary n-prc.'ionLntivi'H may be, coiwi-sts of neither more nor less tlum 
so many variolie.H wliich all owe their origin to only two historical coii- 
eentratioiia fit wild unbounded speoeh ; nay, however perfect, however 
IKiwerful, however glorioita in the hlirtory of the world,-— in the eyes of tho 
slud'iit of language, Sun.Hkrit, Greek, and Latin, ilebn»w, Arabic, and 
Syriuc, are what a student of natural histoiy would not liCNitiite to call 
“ /MfWAt/ro,” iiiiniiturul, exceptional llorinatious which can never disclose to 
UH the real eluiraetcr of language left to its<*lf to follow out its own iawa 
withont Jet or hindrance. 

For that puipose a study of Chinrae aiid tbo Turanian dialeets; a study 
even of Uie jargons of tiie savagns df At^iea, rriyneeia, and Melaaiisla is 
for more instructive tliau the meet iniuiiio atiolysia of Sanakrit and 
iiebi'ow. 

Bo a liitla way on wa jraad 

Let BO ono be frightened at the idea of atodying n ChlneaB grainmar. 
IhoBo who can toko an interait in the aecnt aprings nf tbs nlad, in the 
eksments of pure reason, in the laws of thought, will find a Chinaaagrammar 
most instructive, must 

Aadfio.tbe FrofoBior goan on, ghowiog. in a way whidb tboae 
who Inow BO Cbineee at aU oan grill pmoify follow, haw foom a 
lanffiiiM Bi tho rudimontofly stato of Cluiioie Wotuoy loam a gfoat 
doM wUeh wo casaot leant foom thorn laaguagtswlmdi, hi Btoraiy 
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tuft bMMktl faBaortiM, «a ht turpm it Thk it ft paiAj ithftMftd i»mli an ranpowMi to be eafftblt of 
a^totifta viavef the Mtlar, ami it it well that tfam ahcMitft he iedaueetittot. The eugumna^ pert et the hwiHeMi » trciiltoft im 
naa who atiidj tiie eufajeet with that pimily acientlftc view, aad it tihe aaftio elahotato rnaoner, and wh vkay neeark that thoftghrCSatft 
it alHo weU that those who study lawiiiigo purely for tttemry or ni^y never have seen a jdyiBgrhnftge Wove he caiue to Bvitu^ utft 
historieal purpoflea ehould remenber that, beyond thdr own held, may liave tabjn it for a work of laaKie, moet peo|»W uowftdi^s 
lies a nmca wi^r field on wkieh they arf> nut called upon to enter, have seen or heard of such a device^ and do nut need to haro it 
A man who studies language to dlustrato European history need oicpiauied at full leiig^ Perhaps ilio liwUeet hit of lightuig Is 
not nndoiataad Chinese ; need not even nnoerslaud Suiskrit ; the baitk which Jcdina wins uainly by the euu^nient aC ft 
hut he cannot get on at all unlees he thoroughly loiows the i^ation primitive epWes of mkrailimK, and of ooxts mit with mmi which 
in which the languages which he does understand stand to i;kiJiskrit, are sent rolling down hill into the advancing ranks of the Bouth* 
and he is all the letter if ho uiMlerstamls tho relation m whieh fSaaons. The author describes with positive gusto the edeet of 
both they and iilanskrit stand to Chinese. these ingenious engincis — ^how ** tore his ^uzled hmxii to 

One chief matter the Kode Jjecturo is to show that the usual m^e his splendid fellcnvs stricken down by maehinexy,*’ and how 
division into noUAwf^ w, as Professor Miiller prefers the speer-sct cars plougfai^d ” his ranks aatftider ” and ncvei^ 

to call it, oombmatonf and inJUrwnulf must i^t bo treated as a stayed their course till they ^ were dogged with mangled bodies"; 
hard and fast lino, admitting of no transitiod from one to the and he almost ^axes Intter over the way in whieh the goneml 
other, of no borde^ laDd between one and tbe other. He shows public chose to ignore Julius, his tactics, tmii bis machines as much 
that in the inflexional languages instances of tlie two earlier U3 poNsible, and to give the chief praise to tlie btau taibnut 
st^os sHll go on in the case of coiii{)ound words, and we think he Kaiiiiinail, who had Ted a dashing cavalry chnrgo. Count Vorti- 
might have added that this happens more hurply in a very late pore, tou, is loth to allow the men at the machiiies their due meed 
stago of in^xional languages wlieii they have hugely thrown oif of iionour in the triumph, (.hie would almost guess Anderida to 
their inflexions : — be the work of a young cnsriDoer oflicer, aggrimied by some slight 

The power of eompodHon, which Is rctnined uuimimircd through «*vrry ^ ft'ientitic branch of the service: 

Btraiiim, can at any moment place an intk*ctu>nal os a lovd with im stout Rhys, whose name had h«^n placid on the list by Jolhw for 
hoJriting and a eombinatory laiiKuago. A eumpouTid sneh ^ the Sauidint dcxtcroiv* )iiaiAat::cueiit of oiu* of the m*'tifrK», wai reworded with a wiver 
gOHluh, cow-niUking, differ.^ litUc, if at all, JVoni the Chincee nitott'jou, t>rais‘lct. The Count frowned «» he jrave it, iHitUcriitg aomethiBg about 
mccae /uc, or io tho paUiia of Cmihou, Mtfau it, cuw-inilk, bcfor<9 it taken the artitk'orH id* viotiwy/’ Re hiiil tolcraled ibefr inedMiiMWiireiMsiiee in the 
teniiinotioTia of tho nomiautivc, wiiicli in, of couriie, iinpoosible in Chinese. ti^ld on grounds of public ex^wtlieucy— *it wil» h wiciidev <if his frdiugs on 
So aKrtin In Knglwh AVa»-<oa»e, iu Greek uYiv# Wij». wonhl be aiinply of patriotwin -but that ificy .should lie seen or heanl atUrwards 

coniUinatory oompound-i. Kvcii Ivavion would HtiU l>elofig to tho cumbi- U 9 urt>hi|{ the nooourabln title and tln/jii^t reward or tho wurrkrr, thli gave 
iial^»ry atratuni ; hut ^^aplet would have to be cloatied lu belonging to the a m viova f^hwk to ht<t sense of pruprinv, aud wau contrary to rwwon and 
tiiikK’.tiottaJ Btage. 


In ft later part nf the lecture rrufurisor Muller deals with tho 
question of an original connexion bcttveeii the. Aryan and Semitic 
langiiiigos, and again between nithor or both of these and the 
iion-inilexioiml laugaagcR. With these questioiis ho deals 
ill A spirit of the most praisew*orthy caution, muG^r pooh- 
poohing such atieuipis nor vet being* feniiguine about Uiein, but 
pointing out tbe way in wbiet such iiiquirioa sbouhl be carried on, 
and poiuimg out altk) tho amall amount of likeness which such a 
primieval comwxioii couM leave in any of theiw languages in their 
present state. 

A gri'at part then of tliis volume is of the most sterling value, 
and worthy to range with The b«wit things that rrofessor Aliillor 
has ever j^Lveu Us. And Professor Muller keeps big old art of 
making liis subject intelligible and attmetivo to those who do not 
know a hundredth part so much about it as he does himself. 3 Unute 
and controversial points lio wisely ko(q}8 for notes and appcndici 
Tho (Jxford, the Onmbridge, and the IStrasburg Lectures, uikI 
the Essay on tho Mignition of Eables, ai>? real additions to th 
litLMtiliu'u of Profeyeur Muller’s subject. But wo thinlc that ht 
would do well in 'another edition to strike out the mere record of 
forgotten disputes with Mr. Iiarwin aud Ihrolcesor Whitney. 


ANDJKRIDA.- 

I N the yei\r 490, or 491, ‘'.EUo and Oiesa beset Andredes- 
cca.ster, and slew all that tliereiu dwelled, nor was there so 
much lis one Briton left.” So runs tliat brief entry in the English 
Ohrouicles which CJibbon thought nioro dreadful in lU sinmlidtv 
Unm all the vague and loaious lomeutiAtious of the &iUsh 
Jeremiah.” Over this stem I'ucord has Gie anonymous author of 
Anderida meditated till be lias evolved frtnu it a throe-volume 
novel dealing with the fortunes of the nssailauts and defenders of 
tho doomed stronghold. IJis stylo aud composition, however, 
have hardly attained the laconic energy of the auoiimt chronicler 
of South-Saxou prowess, and perhaps may be thought io partolce 
srnnewhat of that quality of t^iousuf^ imputed to Qildse. Even 
if its story wwu better constructed than it is, Anderida would still 
be too long, too rambling, and overloaded wiGt details. W'e 
frankly roniess that wo have not uuvatered the incidents of the 
attack and defence of tho Inst fortress of the Saxon ^hore, as here 
given, and cannot judge whether they would saGsfy a military 
critic. Their full cxmipvehension would demand nil amount ot 
mental exertion which would be almost sufljcieut to ctury us 
creditably thrmigh a war-mine.” $0 wo content ourselves with 
** general idea ” that /EBe and his Bouth-Saxoxis want to got 
into Anderida, and that A^ortipore, tho Oount of the Saxon Shore, 
and Julius lionnmus, the Prad'ect of Gie city, want to keep ihoin 
out f and we turn the page when we find Earinmail of Veuta con- 
centrating “ over three thonsand lucoi on the lulls souGi of his 
CA^,” or Count Eiuyr of OoUeva tiying to eflect ** his juuction 
with Julius,” so that they may interpose ** with ten Giousand men 
between Jhlile and his caiups, Jbdbfleet, his supplies ” ; or Aille and 
vCissa drawing up their men iu tbe usual triangular while 
the speoriuen of (Valieva advance in a solid ptuallulcigram, with a 
front of two hundred men.” Truly, the imya ceutemplated in 
PmicA^s nursery rhymes of the future cannot be flu* olf 

Beys and girls, come out to jday, 

KrlcgHptsl isthegameio-dsy; ’ 
nring your books aud bring yo«r hmiMUk 
Boys nnd giria, and plan caui|)ajiga|)k 

We have at least got to a stage at which the young meu ^jsiaidetts 

• Anderida ; or, the BfiUm atai tf/w 3 veku 
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h*rom what we have already s>aidl it may be perceived that there 
is a good deal of misapplied labour and eiiVrgy in the Ixaik. It is 
TUI doubt a conscientious piccsi of work. The author has evidently 
tilfon great puim to gijt up” his period, and w*em3 to have the 
wisdom of iiuest aud Kemble ut his Angers’ ends. He has 
gune deep iuto (Jld-binglish kw*, institutions, nnd customs, and 
has striven to set Ix^forc u.s a complcto picture of Gie life of 
our forefathers. We think, however, that, if he had consoitwl 
Professor Stubbs, ho would hardly Jiave made the tything- 
meii act as idllage magistniU'S, or have committed tiimself 
to the existence of the ** fiith-horh ” in the da\a of .lEllo tho 
South -Soxou. In tho matter of nomenchituro*^ho ia precise, 

and wo resect him for bestowing on one of his characters the 
ancient proiossional apptdlatiun of Smith — plain Smith, unper- 
verted hy any attempt to ^ake it look more romantic or archaic. 
But kno^vledg(^ is not an uu mixed blessing. Sa>tt, in his happy 
ignunuK'o, could m4tke his Saxons consign anything obuoidoiis to 
“ Zerneboek," which at any rate hud a sulistoctory sound ; while 
our author, iu defruilt, us no complains, of uuthorrtutivc informa- 
tion on the subject of Saxon expletives, is reduced to make .iKUe 
'‘K'ther” somoUiing or other, an imprecation certainly below the 
dignity of a king and a future Bretwalda. /Kile, by the way, hern 
appears im a king of some ye.'uis’ Btuuciing, although from llonry of 
lluiitingdon it would ewem that his kiiig.^hip only datftl from the 
year of the fall of Anderida. We may also note that tbo author is 
not in accordance with legend- -we Ciui hardly say history — when 
he tells us that bitter sea^spray fulls iu tt^ars, salt winds vniii over 
the tomb where Yortimer sloepa by the wasting tide.” That hero, 
occording to Nennius, did indeed direct that he should be buried 
oil the Beu-ouast, but his people mundatum ojus couiemptM^unt, 
et eum iu loco in quo imperaverat illis uoo scpelierunl.” He 
was buried, according to Home versioiis of Nenmus, at Lincoln, or, 
as Geoiirey of Momnouth bays, at London. And how could a 
writer who has lixed Gm period of hia story to the very day of 
the month and of tho week allow the printer and binder to Wind 
forth to tbe world with a wrong date — “CCOOXLl” 
instead of tJOOCXCI— on every voluuie I* 

Oil the whole, how'^ever, the general lines of the picture are true 
to the period, as underatood by modern historians, and the author 
dewirves credit for having seen what varieties of character and pic- 
turosque incident might be found at this early stage of Engliali 
history, without drawing upon mylhicfil or romantic elements. 
Ilia Saxons ore pmhat^ paintciL a little too much io rose-coloui*, 
but not more so than is permissible in iiction ; and be has done 
well to n^'uil himself of the idea of theditision of Gio Britons 
into a lioLiian and a native party. But unfoiiunalely the ailthor, 
whatever else he knows, does not os vet know how to write a 
novel. Wo say as yet, because the bof^ n^ads like a flisl essay in 
iiction, and shows signs of cleverness which lead us to think that 
tlie writer may do betkr hereafter. The plt^t is badly <N>i)8triicted, 
hartl to understantL, and w^oighted wdth so many needless detaihi 
thiit forget one sol of incideuts while trying to gruap another; 
indeed tho writer ^loiueliines foigets Gieiu hijoself, as when be 
orders (jouiit VortI{>ore to prisoai, and some iu'ty p:iges lator pi'o- 
duces him 011 mlivu Hcrvice without any oxpUmalioiL Spinted 
iliologue wiU often atone lor weakness of couatruette, but hero 
again our authcor fails, his dialogue being for the Bpat aiiigu- 
larly heavy and fl?eble, not in thouglit, but ig Mprugium. i^w 
jieople, wa suspect, will ever n^ad through A:ttdiridaf and yet them 
10 good material in it, had it been skilfully handled., Thiie Count 
Yo^eoie sod Julius Komanus, who refftooent Mpsetively the 
Britisli aad the Koiuon party in .\nderida, aie eehiher of m. 
ocumeiyedchiuftcieni. Juiius,mpmlicttlA 9 ',utieiithiini^ 
hy Chihikumil^, hut etioog in the old BaBiaa«e%UNio< duty, who 
to tho last docs his best to save Anderida^ is drawn with vi^ur 
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and IB well contrasted with the unstable, Bclf-scokiiig Vortipore, who 
aspir^ to that roysterioUB-soundiii;? dignity, the Pendragronship, 
and IS ever ready to sacrifice the interests of Anderida and of 
Britain to his private ambition. Vortipoi*© hosbi^en a kind of Don 
'(■iiovamii in his day, more or less married to mimy Indies *' ; and 
\&no of his intriguM has involved the murder — ns ho believes —of 
an inconvenient husband. The ins aud outs of this atfiiir and its 
* sequel are very wearisomw and luinl to follow, aud yet here nsrain 
wo niig^ht pick out |mssap‘s wliioh show ])ower, althonjrh, us they 
stand, they are smothered under n mass of verbiage und coufuS4?d 
aucidents. Thus tliere is not a ]>ioro of .■'lafjre efiect when 
Vortipon^ recogrnizes his suppostul nctim in n prophetic monk who 
announces tho doom of Anderida; and iho secret interview 
ItK^twwn tbc frail wife, supposed to havo beem lonjr doad« and 
her daujrliter by Voi'tijiove^ .lJrimwen, who has never known 
her motlitT — has a certain quiet pathos. AV^th all his sins 
and crimes, Count Vonipore is by no meaus wholly detestable, 
which is more than cun he a rid for Iiis legitimate son lorwerth, a 
hateful mixluro of ruHiati, rnke, and fop, wdiosc* ]nis<lt‘eds bring 
ruin upon himself and Anderida. One Rhys, w'hom ho has roblied 
of his wife, and Kyium llui leech, a sort of llt^nbano Dwiuing, wdio 
lias sullereil fnuu Ior\vJM*th's savnpe temper, take their revengt^ by 
admitting -Elio and the fSouth-Saxoiis within the city w.'ills* -a 
proceeding which Ejars considerahle rosomhlance to that of calling 
tho hunt*?iiiun and lioimdH into the gimhm to kill the hare. 
Jorwt*rth is nieaut no doubt to illustrate the effects of the cuiTiipt 
civilization or Rome supenulded to the natural brutality of tho 
barbarian; but aitistic taste would demand that his repulsive 
trails should be touched with a lighter hand, and it would require 
the skill of a French novelist to piidi‘ us through tho maze of 
Vortiporea pii.'-t sius and lorwerth s present ones. 

When wo trim to the more lawfjil lov t^>ii taking, wo see tluit tho 
author kut>vvs far to<» much to do things as they wouhl Jiave been 
done ill the good old dtns of historieiil novels. Then we slnaild 
have hwl jiretty love paswtgt's lit^weeii Teuton and Celt ; .'‘Esewine, 
the South-Saxon ( lesith, would have been at the feet of Bronwen, 
lh« Ih'arl of Anderida, aud -Elle's daughter Cstrythe would havo 
sighed for Farinuiail, the Star <»f Venlii. iEsewine, reganlle.-^s 
of his King's vow to spare no living thing, would have re^v'uetl 
Bronvveu from tho final iinis.sarro ; ami Uslrvtho would have tied 
with ht‘r Briti:?h admirer to Veiilit IVlgarum, or have fallen lifeless 
on his corpse. But our author is avvaie that no Saxon of well-ri gu- 
Iftted mind ctuid or would look with matrimoui.il intoritious upon 
li Welshw'oniuii'-dias not l*rofe.<!sor Suib\»s n.'-ioed uh that tho 
thing is out of the queslion ? The Soutli-Savcu hero mates with 
tho ?^mt)i-Stt.\ou King's daughter — at least wo hope ho does, IVu- 
the aiitlior foi'gets to tell us whether the marriage ever came • 
and if Farinmail and Ostrythe do display ti somewhat w.inii inte- 
rest in each other, not a spark of jealousy is kindled in the phudd 
breast of -h-sewino. Fanniniiil, luckily fur himself, is ai'iit Uick 
to Vent a lit lore Anderida is taken, and drops quietly out of tho 
Btory. ile has broken oil* with liis iulend(;d, Bruuweii, on the dis- 
covery that bile is no. evaetlv the ingenue she seems, and he has 
had to leavf* the “maiden v\ itii the biiiom-flowtr liair " i<» her dull 
Saxon lover; but neitlior lie nor anyKjdy ekst? is much aiVecti'd 
tiierebv. Passionate love, in fact, is not th(» authors f* rte. When 
-Esewme leaves hi.s Indy a hostage within tho walls of Anderida, 
ho bolmya hardly mure emotion than if he were leaving her 
at the railway station to ciuue on by the Tu;.Yt train, and he 
directs her how to escape in case of need as calmly an if he was 
telling her to s«.*e her luggage labelh'd : — 

Then lio g.uruui admi.sflloTi Ui thv lady licrnclf, tulil her that lu; w:i-v g»*ing 
uway, und that j-he w<uild have lo rely on her.-cll akme. 

“I have di)no that ere now,’* (_Mrytlu, luuglung. 

“But thp ‘^0 inc’iJ nre euTining itiul faithh ss, uiel I liMve hret hint-, that 
evil ift meant, 'fake thi«.*’ And he gave her a ‘^hort. daggei ihaf he had 
bought of the ontUr, Binith's friend. It is a bandy thing for ii lady ; you 
can wear it iiiMde your buitkin. If you think you may have oceriHiori to’ii-#* 
it, liohl it thu->. with the hlude ag;un.st tho tfut of your arm, and the f!i>t 
joint Of your timinb in the hollow of the pommel. Ke^jp yovjr eyes quitt 
and fltrike straight nud ^uddc■Tl nt the side of the nock under the jaw ; (hni’t 
fitiike twice. .... 

“ Here are the keyn of r little piMJiern, alMiut seveni v yards di^'tAtlt from 
the north-eastern corner of the palace. Smith will .‘.Imw you. It in new 
moon to-morrow niglil, aud high water then .'^bout tw(» hours after Kuii'.et. 
The darkest and quiete.*<t time an hour after midnight, and lliat would ho 
a good time to twit.a nero.sa. Now 1 must go. Dear, deurcvit hidv, t»e 
careful!’* 

“Never fear for me,” aald (latrythe. 

lU kissed her hand, lookinl in lior eyes, kiss'd her lipfl, and \^ns gone. 

Wo are bound to say that the young woman justifios his com- 
posure. Ab soon (iH Count VortipnrebecoiueH trouble.-onu) in his 
attcntioTiB, she drops over tho terroce-wull, unlocks iho ]K).stern, 
and swims aci'u.ss the wtitor with her clothes in a bundle on her 
head. “ A cool la^, and a clever one/' says Smith ; tuid the praise 
is certainly not too hi^h. 

"'That the IMtish chiefs would use their Saxon captives es well 
M tltty^are here made to do strikes us ns highly iiiiprobablo. 
Tboywe i^o humane and civ ili/cd, aud even show an in- 
clinatiou'^lplf^^ Mr. Freeman calls the., fopperies and frii)- 
penes of cnlVa^,^ To be sure, the days of the Hound Table 
were nob far off, bat the ^ misty dreamland in which Arthur 
and hia Knights move is wide as the p^a apart from the hard, 
realistic world of the author of Anacrid*u The courtes'^ and 
tenderness with which Farinmeil tieats his prisoners of both 
rexes may perhaps be sot clowtt .tQ natural generosity and innate 
Celtic gallwtry ; but we shot^ S|ioi expect to find Vortipore or 
JuBus allowing iho captive Gssiiitwmyor chosen companions of the 


Saxon King, to be at large on parole and negotiatiiig Ibr th^ 
ransom in the gontletiiaa-liheand eonsiderato manner of FroisBait*a 
Gascon and English knights, Mr. Freeman has taken pains 
to impress upon us that the practice of our Teutonic fore- 
fathers was either to knock the vanquished Welshmen on 
the head or iiiiike slaves of them, ana we think it proba- 
ble that the Welshraen rotaliated when tlioy got the chance, 
llowover this may bo, the courtesy here attributed^ to the 
British chiefs makes the suhsoqueiit treatment of their city seem 
ficarcselj justifiable by tlio laws <jf even barbarian morality. 
Embittered by the loss of his son Oymeu, .^llle swears to aiiare 
no living thing in Andoridii,nnd his vow is fulfiUed, thereby clear- 
ing the stiigo pretty eiroctiially. Khya bolts himself and lorwerth 
into a burning house, and so perislif^. Vortipore is out down in 
tho sight of his daiightor Bronweu, whoso kiuanoss to tho captive 
Ostrythe ought to have obtained for her an exception from iEllo’a 
vow. Bronwen fiings herself from the terrnce-nrall. Julius dies 
deffendiug the Homan eagle; and his lulthful follower Bael^^ flung 
axe and eagle far away into a blazing ruin . , . aud fell, the last 
of the men of Anderida I 

This Bad, “neither Colt nor Teuton,” who belongs “to the 
earliest nico existing in these islands,” gives us gliiiip.He8 of a very 
remote past, lie has traditions of the timvj when thoro w'cre mighty 
beasts with honied noses in tho land, ami “ men walked dry-shod 
from here to Gaul.” IIc*reby is suggoptiMl a fresh field lor an 
cntorpriKing novelist, if the pii*son! rage for iinticiiritv continues. 
From the Vikings of Jomshurg we havo got to the defenders of 
Anderida. und we may soon hope ti>hear I ^dia Languish inquiring 
at the oirciilu ting libraries for “ Ere Britain Wiis,” or “The Advent 
of the AiTtin.” Comhals with mammoths aud cave-boars would bo 
now and exoiting, and the landing of the first Brilqn in n conicle 
v\t»uld bo effeetivo either as the startiug-poiiii or the conclusion of a 
pr.'c-hif-toric rouiauco. 


NASMlTirS IXSTlTi:Tr..S OF EStiMSIf BIMVATE LAW.* 


I N this book Mr. Xsismith has undertaken atiu^k the difiiinilty of 
which is exceedingly great, yet not out of proportion to its im- 
porUince. There exists atpresont not lung liken satisfactory institu- 
tional treatise on tho law of 1‘lngland ; so fur are avo from having 
llie thing, that the very name of it is prubublvtiufauiiliar t4» a con- 
.‘'idorablo number even of legal readers. The «fefe(‘ts of Blackstom ’s 
aii’aiigenient entailed not only logical coufuhion, but laige sub- 
stantive omissions. His later editorii and luinplers havo not made 
any hulliciunt nmeiidintmt ; indeed, tlieir cLiingcs are often rather 
for the worse, and Bluckstono in the original form is ut all events 
a clas.^ic. Very little elso bus been done even in tho way of 
suggestion ; wo may mention, howev'cr, some es.siu g on the Arrauge- 
iiieiit of the Law, wliich appeared two or throe years ago in llio 
Ainerieun Law Hevieiv^ us coutniniiig much lhat*is btilh sound and 
ingenious. A really good general iiitri>d«ctiou to English law 
would at the present timo bo of almost ine.st;mhble value. Nut 
only would it relievo students of a grwit pe.rt of the perple.Ki til's 
that now beset them, and help to bring up a gtmoniiion t>f English 
lawyers tniined in orderly knowledge instead of confuged learning, 
but it would probably havo an injnu-.'iiiite intluenee in vaisiiig 
the Hverago quality of text-books appropriated to spoirial 
departments, and would lo .some extent prepare tho way for 
Unit systematic and authoritative cDi.solidation of the liixv 
which, under whntover form or numo, must sooner or later 
bocome a inniiifej?! m cessity. Tho xvriter who supplies this 
want will ho one of our greiitiv?t beuelaclora to the profession 
and scienre of tho law ; wo speak in the future, inasiuucli 
11 '', in our judgment, Mr. Nn.smilh has not olleetiuOly supplied 
it. Vet his .'vltrinpt, though we cannot pronounce it succ^sful, 
has quite enough ot merit and good iiiteniionH to make tho failui'C 
an instructive one, 

I'ho most obvious faults that are likely to be committed by a 
legal writer — and, in fact, are still committed by the great majority 
of our legal text-books — are such as IheHc: — to take any arrongo- 
mout that. coine.<« to hand first, fill up the subdivisions anyhow, 
sjqiieozing in refractory topics by main force (of which a good ex- 
ample is Bluckstoue's feat of treating lunacy under the head of 
Hoval Prerogativcis), and vouch to warranty nil undigested mass 
of references, which, being vouched, as often as not make default. 
xMr. Nasmiili, however, hfis di.stinctly set his aim on bolter things- 
and the errors lie has fallen into are rather of an opposite kind! 
The first of thoso is too much attention to classification for its 
own sake, ami loo much seeking after noveltica in that directiop. 
The object of analysing legal conceptions is not to discover new 
logical divisions, but to make existing divisions intelligible. The 
great generic heads of the law which havo acquired a marked in- 
dividuality, not only in English, but in all Western jurisprudence 
—such as Status, Ownership, Coni ract— must now be kept whole 
and distinct at any cost, and any system which breaks Uieln up 
soeiuB to us to stand for practical purposes self-condemned. But 
Mr. Nasmith has done this to a great extent. His maiii division 
mto Jaw of Persons and Lriw of Things, apparently of his own 
invention, is not a happy one. It has nothing to do with Black- 
stone^B “llighte of Iversons” and “Kiglit%' of Things,'* which, 
notwithstanding tile absurdity of the nompnd^ture and tho many 
BorioiM &alts in dntiulf do roughly fit somo foil rad important 
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bounduy lines. Mr. Nmiitli*s Iait oi. Things is iiha kw wbleh 
governs Ownenbio nod ths various dealings with it by aUenation 
or succession. Everything else is brought under tite Low of 
Persons by violently extending the conception of Status, Every 
distinct legalh relation into which a man can enter is called 
by Mr. Nasmith a and said to produce a comirfex status , 

simple status ” being status as usually understood. This looks as 
if Mr. Nasmith had boon &eling about for some soch geuonil 
notion as the Qermans express by Mechtaverhalinm, A mcriorate 
acquaiatance with the work of Oontinental civilians, which he 
seems not to know, or at any rate not to havo used, would have 
eavod him here and elsowhoro from erratic elibrts and imperfect 
xoaults. The classilicaiion he develops from these premisses ia 
naturally cramped and perplexed. Cue principal suodivision is 
IntervontionyMn which one person is considered os ‘^interve- 
ning in relation to the person or property of another under con- 
tract, trust, or licence, or of his own mere motion. This is logi- 
cally harmless, save that the statement ought to have been worded 
so as to include in the first two heads “ iut(*rvention ^ under colour 
of a supposed, but not really existing, contract or trust *, but we 
fail to see its convenience. The only use the author hiinaulf makes 
of it ia to introduce his account of torts and contract. The trustee 
and licensee are quietly dropped. After the chapter on Torts there 
is a great mixing up of various parts of the law of contract 
and the law of status ; and, finally, wo are startled by a chapter 
on Private International I^w being dragged in under the head of 
Aliena. Contracts reappear for a moment in the second volume, 
under thl extraordinary name of cotmtisml thing%. In the details 
of terminology Mr. Nasmith in like manner deserves credit for tlio 
riffht sort of intentions, but docs dbt often satisfy us in execution. 
Tims, his definition of Contract is better than moat that are to bo 
found in the books, but not so good aa it might bti. He confines 
the term condract to agreements enforceable by law: and, so far, 
this ia well. The same thing is dune in the Indian Contract Act, 
and it is a real addition to the resources of legal language ; but 
why did Mr. Nasmith stop there, when other manifest iiiiprove- 
ments might well have been adopted from tho same quarter? His 
use of lioman terms is nut fortunate *, he arbitrarilv confines yh/t- 
giUion to obligations cx cmtrtuitUf and defines dominium in a 
manner which is neither classical nor useful. 

Another mistake which Mr. Na.smilh has not escaped is that of 
assuming that the development and filling in of a classified system 
requires less thought and pains than the classification itself. The 
working out of the several parts should be appropriate with refer- 
ence to the general plan and accurate in all its details. In the 
first place, au institutional book must not be a series of mono- 
graphs on B{M)oial topics ; fur a collection of such monographs 
does not b^ome a general exposition by being fitted into 
the compartments of the most excellent classification. 
In the next place, an author must ueyerihek'ss bear iu 
mind, after he has settled according to the iituess of the 
general design what details ho shall keep and what reject, that iu 
those which he does keep he should bo no less clear and scrupu- 
lously accurate than if he were writing a monograph. Jioth tlieso 
precepts are iniperalivo ; at the sumo time they are difficult to ob- 
siTvo, and just allowance must be made for the difiiculty ; but wo 
are bound to say Mr. Nasmith falls short iu b<jth respects. Instead 
of giving a bold and clear view of the really leading rules and 
}uinciples, he too often falls into fruitless endeavours to give a 
digest of everything in an impossibly small space. There is also a 
{^rent waul of proportion in iho ti'ealment of difibreni topics ; we 
find room which (unild be ill spared taken up by needlessly setting 
out extracts from statutes, and precedents of assiuauces, and even 
by rambling discussions. It is absurd for an elementary writer to 
spend two ^ three pages in an attack on the equitable doctrine of 
mortgages, which reads like a vreak imitation of a rather occeniric 
judgment delivered about three years ago by Boron Bramwell. 
We may remark, by tlio way, that Mr. Nasmith, notwithstanding 
the Judicature Acts, for the most part ignores equity jurisprudence 
neither more uor less than common-law toxt-writeiB have beer 
accustomed to do. 

Again, the book is by no means free from actual mistakes, wd 
occasion^ly seriouB ones. The worst of those is on the subjec 
of Fraud. In the first volume it is quite wrongly classed unde; 
the head of “Oummoo Law Illegality ’’(this error is by no 
means new^} and we read of the contract of a drunken man 
being “void upon the ground of fraud'*; whereas it is no 
void, but voidable, and that independently of fraud. This alon« 
might perhaps pass as no worse than a loose and old-fashioueil 
xifo of language. But in the second volume wo find to our asto< 
mshment that “ when, by aettuU frauds one induces another to sel! 
— perhaps, more correctly, to do that which in the td^ence of from 
muld M a sofe— the property does not pass." This is a podtivf 
and inexcuMble misstatement. . At least hslf a dozen importanl 
modem decisions show conclusitoly that iho property doee posSj 
though, as between the original parUes, iho vendor may, u he 
peases, rescind the contract and resume me prop<^y. Thera are 
some serious omissions (partly due to the disregard of Equity) in 
the statement of the rules concerning written a^ments and oral 
evidence ; and there are various other things which, thinmh short 
of positive error, ara«t least odd. AVe should not havelxpected 
to wd at this time of day a champion fdr . the absiura rule 
of common law that a less sum of money cannot be taken 
in satisbetioQ of a greater; or to see the analogy between 
trusts and hailmenta inaisted upon as a thing newly^c^vered, 
in apparent ignoranci of its being distinoriy p^jited oi^t 


by Blsekstone; or to look in vain for any statement of the 
difference between real implied (tacit) contracts aud oontraets 
“implied in law” (quosi-contrncts), Aud Mr. Nasmith Is not 
generally happy in lus explanations. He ib too much given to 
Blackstonimi fashion of inventing justifying rcAsons for a rule 
when an historical account is the only possible one. In kngmigf i 
and antiquities he scai^elv excels ; hts note on mortuum and 
vadium is sadly confused, though only vdth iUo confusions w 
former writers (tho true key is lo be found in IjlttnVg 1 dictionary, 
B.V. O(iye ) ; ana his criticism of the ** commonly ioc«dved notion 
that no manor is of moro recent date ” than 1290 is strangely mis- 
conceived. Tho common notion errs, if at all, in sup^iObiug that the 
express act of any subject could or did mtiate manors before that 
time. But there is a more general fault, and of a more 

K ical kind, which runs through all the details of Mx. Nasmith's 
. He hits simply worked from old noU‘6 or editions, and his 
authorities are constantly out of date. A writer whose undertaking 
covers so much ground must no doubt rely a good deal on text- 
books ; but at least he might use the latest editions, aud luem 
noted up, so as uot to iguoro, for example, leading l>.cid«d five 
or six years ago by a Court of Appeal. Certainly tms is iu itsell 
no light work, but it is a w'ork that cannot bo neglecte<L. It may 
well be that in the present state of toxt-books a general survey of 
the law is really not within the compass of any one man's power. 
If all our text-books were as good oh, say, Mr. Benjamin's ou 
Sale, the Institutes of English l^w which we still await would be 
comparatively easy to write. As it is, we mora th^ 8<Lspect that 
the increase of a better class of special text-books will, as a matter 
of fact, precede any wriousand succesKful endeavour to accomplish 
the labour to which Mr. Nabmitli has valiantly, though rashly, set 
his hand. 

Grave as are the shortcomings of this attempt, it is not to bo 
understood that we hold it worthless. It is made iji a right 
spirit, and that is something ; nor is the execution always so 
much below the intention os in the point.s we have felt bou^ to 
criticisse. The Tteal Property Law, for inslauce, where Mr. 
Nasmith gives himself more room, srems very fairly doiio. (We 
should have said before that the size of the boot is altogether 
much too small for adequate results to be attainable.) Aud the 
ocular demonstration ofiered to the student by a sketch plan of 
the ideal “ Manor ofHali;,'' with its boundxiries, wastes, parcels, and 
other belongings, “ so far as the same are capable of delinodtion,” 
as conveyancers say, is an unpretending but useful conUlbutiou to 
tho muen neglected art of legal education, and, as such, deserves 
a word of distinct praise. 


TWELVE MONTHS IK SOUTIIEUN KUKOPE.* 

rpniS is a lively and readable iwirativc of a young lady's tour, 
JL which began In Wicily aud ended in Corfu, and betv\>vn th(»ee 
two points meanders with a pleaMUit absence of svinuiotry through 
various countries of South-Eai?tern Europe. Mrs. Bluke ovideutly 
possesses some of the best qualifications of a traveller. To a sufii- 
cient interest and activity in sight-sianug she unites a keen sense 
of fun, an observant eye for character, aud a disposition to extract 
amusemi^nt even from the least promising surroundings. It is not 



to writo about what they have seen, they are nerxously afraid of 
becoming egotistical, ewihew personal doUiils us below tho dignity 
of their task, and end by going to handbooks for their inspiration. 
Not so with our author, whoso book testifies to ht:r vivacity and 
her prefcranco for her own impreasiona. If wo may found a dia- 
tioctiun upon tlie double narrative of the famous Joui-ney to the 
Ilebndee, CKwks of travel may be roughly divideil into Johnsonian 
and Boswellian. The interest of the former centres in places ; in 
the latter tho personal clement predominates. Tho volimie under 
roviow belongs to the discursive, chatty, Boswellian doss. Its 
topographical details aro enlivened by a riiiiniug counueut on 
topics of the most varied kind — sormous, cremation, tho temporal 
power, and rationalism. We aro trt»atcd to anecdotes of ciKikuoy 
travellers, and gossip about Victor Emanuel, tho Pope, aud tho 
8ultan. Wo havo sketches of tho company ou board Mediter- 
ranean steamers and at Gorman tables-d'hdto, and amusing episodes 
in connexion with them of which our author may wiy. in <*ltissical 
longuago— quoHii/t jmrs magnafui, Mrs. Blake luis a graat deni to 
say al^ut inns, their cntomoh^ieal specimens which tormtmt by 
night, and their had cookery which ^appoints by day. Indeed, if 
her criticism ever ossimies a more emphatic tune, it is in doiioiiiidtig 
bad food, noisy children, aud fat women wiio obji^t to fie^h air. 
In freely speaking her mind on these points she is sure of a sym- 
pathizing public; and they in no way detract i?oia the 
humour aud appreciative ‘spirit iu which she antes qf ^fi^lgn 
lauds and foroign ways. ^ ^ 

Syracuse, to a travollor courageous enough to 
“ Bbomiua|;u6 *’ cookery, is full of variou interest 
and striking features hfro- Blake does foil ^ 

probably few of her riders will slmro her ttete 

the dry bodies of monks. From the shores of Sicily her mnd^ 
ings were for the most part over beaten tracks. Of Home, Napl^ 
Venice^ Mnnioh, and Viemm, there is little now left to 1 ^ said by 
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the motft enthiiBiiistic ttnvelter. Novi^rtheless, in each and all of 
those places our author finds plenty of matter for ohservation 
around her. She is disgusted by tlio miolty vrith which the 
ISeapolitttUS treat their horses, aiuriier Knglish readers will heartily 
reciprocate her “ longing to soo the bnites who diove them get a 
good kick.** The environs of Naples are delicious, but the popula- 
tion is the “ dirtiest, rudest, and Itiiist pleasing** of any townin 
Italy. At Home Aire. BJake went the round of all the world- 
renowned buildings and institutions, omitting nothing which on 
intelligeot foivigner ou;rht to do, from attending a reception at 
the Vatican to attending a meet in the Campsgna. At Iho 
fbrmer ci>romony the Pope was “ gracious and benignant/* ex- 
pcessed hil1UK^U' n.s pleased to hoar of the natioual tluuiksgiving for 
the recent, recovery of the I’rince of Wales, and obsen'od of one of 
the lailies present, who wore a large gold cruas, that it made 
lier hM)k like a lady Ijishop. At the latter, Prince Hnnibert was 
present, mounted on “ a weight-carrier well trj) to eighteen stone,** 
Lhi'iiurh there di'ies not ap})ear much object in the Prince investing 
in li.o!* huntiii-8, ns he is never pernutted to go over any fence. 

J tiding iica« ^ the (^amiHigna was one of Mrs. Blake*s favourite 
pastimes. \\ bon thirsty from exercise, she and her party would 
get a draught of milk from the goat-herds or draw up at a little 
road-side ovtcna, and regale theuiHclyps wdlh the wine of the 
country, which was Boiuotimes excellent. Of the many charming 
environs of Home our author wus most pleased with Aibnno, 
whence she inado various excursions on ifonkey-back. Ancona, 
which was passed on her route towards the north, is pronounciMl 
to be a “ vile An iiispcotion of its principal Wei, the smell 

of which was ** pestiferous," induced the visitors to boat a hasty 
reteeat, and continuo their joinTiey to Vonioiv There they esla- 
blished theniNoh'i's in an npnrtjuent on the (tiiulccca Canal. As 
lliij weather was i^xcessivoly hot, hathing from gondolas was 
pleasant, it is an irony of fate which hns converted the Lido, 
with its sonibro llyroiiic memories, into a modHni bathing esta- 
blishment and lea-gard«‘n. Airs, llltiko r**eominends the curiosity- 
shops of Vonict‘, thimgh dear, ns also a luncheon of calamariy a 
small cuUle-lisli which, fried and eaten with leinon-juicc, is ex- 
ceedingly pooil. Progs she considers a “ delusion and snun^.'* 
Everywhere in Italy snails aw t‘ai(*n, at Home badgers are 
reektjned a. delioju-y, and at Nice foxes are erpcKsed for sale in 
tho market. So iruo is i(, as our author obser\‘es, that one man s 
meat is another nmn s poison. 

From Venire Mrs. lllnke turned her steps ‘owiirds Iho Tyrol, 
and the dedight fill country in the neigh bourhood of Csal^bui'g. Meran 
was chiirmiiJir, with the exei ption of a phiguo of iliea. At Ikrrii* 
tesgadeii, aftm* \isiting the exipii^ito I\onig^^ee, the foreign visitor is 
expected to de^f'tMid n ^alt-miue — a diaiip]K»inting operation for those 
who expect a sparkling gi*otto, the salt being diriy looking stall’, 
and the passages dark, damp, and nuuldy. At a tlance at the Ischl 
Casino our auihtir is stnu’k with the ugliness of the (Icriuon 
people, and tlio extreme liveliness of their polkas. At Vienna she 
listened to IStriiusH s band, and compasaiouates a VicaiK-ao bride on 
having to go peacocking about the streets *' in evening co.stume in 
broad daylight, and in an open caniage. Nuch an ordeal is ** worse 
than a drawing-room *’ at IJurkingham l*tilace. lletween Heath 
and Ilouta('h()iick, a three days’ voy age, the sccuery of the Danubo 
varies. As far as the junction of tbo Drave it is tame and unin- 
teresling. Pigs wallowing in the mud at the water’s edge arc a 
principal featuiNi of the scene. From Aloldova to Ursova the 
scenery is gnuid. In one place the JJanube ruslies through a sort 
of gorge id’ rooks, cutting its w^ay through the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. Pns6«;iigt'rs are transferred to st smalkT steamer 1»> pass the 
Iron Gates. This name is given loihe rapids from a ridge of low 
rocks running almost acro.ss the river, and closing the up))erpnri of 
the JIanube to ilu! iiigres-s of ships of any large size. At Widdin, 
the Jurst Turkish town, the Uiieutal element in the landscape 
'begins to assert itself. Cupolas and uiiuavets stand out against 
the sky, and crowds of turbaned Mussiilinans tiotip down to the 
landing place. Mrs. Hlake remarlus u]]on tim scarcity of human 
habitations on the banks of the Danube, the towns which seem of 
unporianco in the maps consisting in reality of a few mud hovels. 
Belgra do, one of the most imporbtiiL, consists, wo are told, of a few 
houses little superior to r'jibins. Hut as l his impresaion was derh-ed 
from a passing view of the place from Ihti river, and surrounded 
by fortilic/itions, wc necnl not wonder that it i.i not very accurate. 
Paris ileelf, outside Mont Vali5ri«‘n, avouUI not look very splendid, 
l.iko Ijady Alary Wort ley Alontagu, Airs. Jilako visited a linreui in 
(Jonstuntiuoide, her account of which ib iierhiips the most iiitererU- 
iiig part of b«'r Ixiok. The mi.**tn"x'i of the luuise ivos tho widow of 
A paaliA of inferior gnwle. Her daughiers, sons, and their wives 
midad W'ith her, “ilareni,*’ ns our auliuir is careful to cxphiin, 
is merely ti name denoting the woiiumi's apu i t incuts, ami, if h»*r 
siUHHUien may he regwded as ly]>i<*al, it dilier but >*lc litLy fnau 
the family cii'clo” of these ieliinds. lic-ro her account, sojmv- 
what condouadd 

Thp Tin-irGs.s of iho house wnfl pihinf^ f-nsj 1 (vyr(.ft on ihc dJvi>n, jirrl 
motltiiiii d m*- f.> takft ft plnco besido hi.r. wait \»'iy plain, with ;• iiitl*- 

wizened biuv^n fn e, .shihU hwil, IJack ey* .'ind twf hauil.** niid iVicfc. She 
was vciy gjptinly wcfiring full Cotton truuf^orj with a sin.’tll pnltci'n 

on (hem, ft timic und skirt of ths jiatuc, und voliov Uutin.T .slijtpt rs. ludccil 
the Icilk-s Wi re fill ilrosj^c/l with the siiiiplif d y. They werceMrcfncly 

SBud), And lU'iJo 111 ihem remairkable for tsj/uity. . . . 'two or three 
unlMAithyoToiiking ieihh'H and very ugly ehiklrVn W'ere pliiying about the 
Tciaui. Coli’eo Avus s»i*ved soon after ohr arrival. . . . Of eomiws wc 
Wore|dwn ejcf/ji*vM* k, nud the Uidios all amoked fhcni eon^anlly. . . . 

coirei', me ne.xf nitivt* oVour cuturtainiT? wa« to exhibit noma of 
their poi»esiion.< to ua, mtd they b( by displnyiiig wuiie vtry pretty etntfs, ! 


and a Kort of gold brooade iiMd as a covering ic>r the beds. Ihe M lady 
produced ft leathern bag wirieh oontaindd aoioe ImndMime 'diainoiid oma- 
uienU, carriiigH, stun to be vrora on tho fbrehoAd, ringa, and pine. * Some of 
iho stones were vciy largo, and of tho water. On dinner being 
announced, wo wi\nt u|wtiurs to tbo harem. . . . Th^ table or eiM/m 
was very low, not more than a fbsit or a foot and a half hrbm tho 
gronnd, and wo all iKfaatted round it on cdsbions laid on the flonr. 
hofttre taking onr plaoce water was poured over our hands by a 
negru-elave girl. . . . Plates, knives, or forks there were none. A 
large lump of hrown bread waa laid at eoeh place instead of a plate, with 
ft spoon iu front of it. Four dishes of white graves wiurc the only other 
things on the table. As scum os wo sat down a naptclD was handed to us by 
one of the daughters, and in the centre of the tabie^ the negress ]ilaccd a 
round broiuse dish, containing mattoii boiled to Tags. Our ni^esa diiipijd u 
piece of bread in the gravy, and wo oil followed her example. . . . 
Twelve dishes, ouch more diflioult to swallow than Uia laiit, followed. Alost 
of them were very greasy. Everything was cooked with rase* water, *:iiid 
had an indescribably Imrrid scented flavour into tho bargain. We hail 
nothing to drink the whole time ; a lew grapes were eateu whenever uno 
fell tmrsty. ... We had 1>een reqnestea to wear the brightest dreases 
that onr wardrobes could supply, atid to decorate ourselves '(rith* as mmn' 
ornaments as piMsibht, when visiting the harem. The women regard uee’s 
doing so as a coinplimcot, and looking at the ii'inkcts amomts them, . . . 
They were particularly delighted with a pair of crystal earrings on which 
wciv ruby and diamond flies, the design wing a novelty to them. 

The st^iu in which this book is ’written is frosh and natural, a 
merit which atones for an (R'casional slipshod phrase like ** over so* 
many,** and for colloquialisms such ns “ turning in ** and “turning 
up.” Tbo uao of the preseut participle, loo, for anominiitivc, as “ the 
lady oatiug with so ninny Ohristiaua was a great compliment,” is, to 
B(iy the least, inelegunt. Nor can we endnreo uJil Mfs. BlaUeV 
Biblical and ecclesiu^ticnlloro. We object to her rcfei*ence to « 
tradition tliat St. Haul perfuimed mass ” .at an altar in Syracuse, 
und still more dei-idedlj* to ii statement that tlio “celebrated ship- 
wreck ■* is tersely descri))cd b'y St. Marh, Again, it is a new view' 
of the devolopnionf of Ohristiauity to attribute it to “subtlety of 
the Hchool of Gniunliel.” This i.s rather hard on Gamaliel, as well 
us historicaliy not very exact. Jiiit these refimrks, as well a.s .sonic 
othere at p. 1S3, not in good taste, upon the influence of Halional- 
ism, are Mtt‘i ilivta, A young lady writing in tJio nineteenth 
century may i^xciisod a lew blips when, as she would phrase it, 
she “ harks back ** to tlio apostolic age. 


A CIJAEMINC FELLOW.* 

fTlHEllFi is ft gi-eat deid of very nice and dclicaie work in this 
JL jiovid, and if we cannot say that it has attained the highest ex- 
cellence thiioiighout, wu do not wish it to he inferred that w'e c/>n- 
ittidcr it in any seiinc ns a failure. The chuiiicler of Algenioa 
Ancram Erringtou, tlio ** charming fellow’ ’ of jjopular opinion, 
excecdingly w’ull done ; and the chniigo from the comparidively 
jiincH!eut insincerity of tho country lad to the deeper criminality 
of the dt'flperati^ man is by nomcons too extreme, Uiough it may bV 
too sudden, and not suilicieully accounted foi*. If Algernon, or, 
he is generally culled, Algy, reminds us of Tih* in Timtwla, it is not 
that Mjs. Trollope lias biiam a conscious iniiiator. Tbo possihilitiea 
of human life have their limits, and ,tJie cdiurncter of a couscicnov 
less, pleaeure-loving, mid pleasant-ten'.pei-ed egotist, who drifts from 
sclfishDCSB to dishonour, and from dishonour to criiue, cannot he 
delineated on mi indefinite iiiunber of base-lines. Time, country, 
and social conditious cJiangc Uie furnituio and tho character, but. 
the eloraents remain the same ; and wlieiher tho several imper- 
sonations be ancient Greek, mediaeval Italian, or modern English, 
there must uimmIs b»j a strong family likeness among them all, 
and a comuion stoirk of characteristics. Nor has any author 
tho f«o aimpb; of a character. Because Molicre created Tartutle, 
might not Dickens in his turn create Pcoksuiiri' aiidlmust no one 
venture on the ponmit oi’ a swaggering bully for fear of being 
confronted with Bobadil? History itself rcpealB its own cha- 
racters and actors ; andhunnm types Imvo their set featixros which 
never alter, though the individual expression may. Hence wt^ 
accept Mrs. Trollopes Algernon ns he stands, and ore cxmtfmt 
to regard tho traits wdiicli ho porfsossos in citmmon with Tito 
ns elomcntal ncccesitiris, things belonging as of coarse to the 
pcu'trnit, by whomsoever drawn and W’hcpusoever found. 

\S'o must wish that Mrs. Trollope had drawn the transitinnal 
stages of her hero’s chaincter 'with more distinclnoss of detail. 
As it is, thf action i.s too hurried, and tJiero is not enough lime 
allowed fi>i' ilio »Htie*f»oiory diwclnpiueni of his nature as iiifiucnced 
j by ciircumsl ances. 'I'he lines we not elear, and canso and tvllect are 
a pood detd what (he Americwis call “ niixed."’ Tho space is loo 
! conti'acted iMstwten AJgeinon’s arrival in London and his nnirri^c 
I with Gasitidia; the ihtnils want liUiiig in: and the inam^e 
; itself readfi n liuly iinniituj’alJv. A man of such clcav-sightcd 
' Olid posse.- -ed of huen wondeifiil “ebann'* luid beauty, 

j w’ould nnl have sold biruself ■ rbejtply ; and to accept the first 
ehtiuce <»friu.* k bid, and tlwit chan*!i* so Iwd a on«4, wiw sellifig 
hiiiisi'lf ii.r loo climply for vvifrrloiu. Al^'ormm was no fool^ 
end ho know his i*\\ii value in tlm inimnigo nutfkel. "n'kat 
Jiiindsuinu man duos not ? Woidd ho then have niwried m 
ugly <»ld womiiii without fortune, sniiply on tlie strength of 
her connexion with a stupid old nobleuum without interost, 
lUid who could do iiolhiug better for hiiu. than gut him tlie post* 
inastcitdiip of a liflh-ratc country town Hire WhitfordP To judge 
by the very mpiigre society of tho pkwre, Whitford coidd have 

• A (Arming FtUaw, Ity Frances Eleanor Trofippe, Author of “Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,” ” Mahers Pregroio,” Ac. 3 vPls. Loilflen : Chopmitti 
A Bnll. 
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luid* but ftft vjishuportaBt Msta^ secvi^e; mid oiMi would hwt 
expected to ikid it asimtff tiie iigi uad ndtinx of tho arnuU ff rocer 
lutner than with an aatiuillahiuent oF its own, a f^entlmad for its 
master^ and a salaciiid clerk to soppleiiieut hia defietemnes. Bui 
indeed Whitford ia rather an onoinalouft plmte all through. A 
lloetor of Dmaihr is iia rector^ but he is also master of the 
gmmmar school ; he associates with the suigoon of tho place, the 
attorney and tho second niaatori ** yotmo Pewkins of IPiidcombo 
HalV^ LietttenaQhOolonel Whistler, and in time tho Metht)diJit 
procei'’s pretty daughter. Yet he is not a deiuocrat nor a praeticiU 
Christian of the levelling kind, lie ie a Tory, '•and a heliever in 
c^lass and caste, as boLonge to hia own ecclesiasitoal dignity of a 
luinor d^ee ; and ho evidently hlinga these people togetlier, not 
on principio, nut because they represent the whole society of the 
noighbottrhood. In which ciiso we imagine that neither the surgeon 
nor the attorney could have been a man of the class with whom 
he would have wdllingl^V associated, as neither the ono nor the 
other could have found* in Whitfoid such means of profossional 
Jiving aa would have satisfied a fastidious taste. This, however, 
is only- a small matter, a mistake in a question of detail of no 
great importenoo to tho story, stive as it reacts on the ap|>ointment 
of young Eningtou to the postmastershlp at such a place us 
Whitford. 

But if the sodal circumstances of the story are rather mixed 
ami muddled, the principal characters are distiuct enough. Tlxe 
vanity and sliallownefsa, the hoaatiug and untiuthfulnees of Mrs. 
J^>rington^are admirelily portrayed, and give the hereditary reason 
why her son should bo as unprincipled as ho is. From such a 
iiioilier nothing line or noble could possibly have sprung, and the 
** Aucramism ’’ cherished by tho duo must necessarily have its 
repR^seiitaiive in the other. VVe find the subtle liJceneas, yet 
difiereuce, betwocm Mrs. b^rington and her sou one of the best 
touches in the book; it is admirably done as art, and is correctas a 
matter of physiological sciunco ; as is also the kind of lovo which j 
exists between them, true enough in its way and ns deep as is pos* | 
^ siblo with such shallow natures. To he sure in the end Algernon 
' does not scruple to swindle his mother, while she strips Wself 
of hei' property less from maternal devotion than from |he 
Ancrauiism ” which could not accept tho failure of one of 
her family os a demonstrable fact, and preferred to believe a 
pleoBunt he rather than to act on a disagreeable truth. Though 
far from being a meritorious person, Mrs. Errington is unquestiou- 
uhly the best drawn chfl-racter of all who m^e up the world 
wJiurein the charming follow " finds his lot cost by an unfriendly 
fate. Her hotiating osteulation, which yet is naleemed from vul- 
garity ; her soliishuess and shallowness, which coexist with a certain 
surfime kindness and an undoubted love for her hoy ; her moral 
obtiiseness, which does not include want of tact ; her haudsome, 
well-presemd person, which does nut mako her luigle for lovers or 
dr»3a]ii of a second husband — all this is touched with the grace and 
skill and delicacy of which we had tho first-fruits in Aunt Mar^ 
ifureC^ 'rrouhU; we see throughout the traces of thought and care, 
mid the conscientious painst^ng of a writer who honours her 
craft, and does not merely seek to got through mi allotted task 
with the least omoiiut of trouble cumjuitiblu with tho largest 
Aiuount of profit. Algi'mon would have been as successful a bit 
of w^ork hud he been more developed, and his ebaracter allowed 
to unfold itself by mure detailed and circamstaiitkil evidtuioe of 
growth and change. As it ia, w'o cannot help remarking a certain 
rawness of colour and sketcliinoes of outline which have maiTcd 
to some extent what should have been a very careful piece of 
character-pain ting. 

Of personages iu the second rank of importance hlinnie Bodkin 
is decidedly tho most interesting, and lihoua Maxwell tho most lUe- 
like, in that«this latter is sweet and slightly silly, afibetionate and 
true-hearted, but not ubMdutely 6tniightfor>viird, nor yet of more 
tenacious loj^ty than the ordinary young girl of pure mind and 
facile temperament. In the absence of any heroic quality^ in her 
commonplace femininity ” itself, lies her life-likeness ; hen being 
that kind of nature which, united with a peaceful hlui^-rose sort 
of beauty, is sure to ottnict men more than those of greater depth 
and nobler chamcteristics. Consequently, we find that llhoda has 
three lovers, while Minnie, her superior iu bmins, and even in 
heart, has only one, ami that one the least interesting and leuet 
distinctly drawn porsooege of the stoiy* ; Bhoda^ three being 
men of auoh difierent types as Algernon, David Powell, and 
Matthew Diamond. Of ttieso three Algernon is, as' we have 
seen, the embodiment of shallow seifishnm; Powell is a Metho- 
dist preacher, earnest to fanaticism^ enihusitiatic te almost 
s^mtoltestthlijmtT; while Matthew Duunond, the second master 
or the Whitford Qrammar School, vdiereof Dr. Bodkin tho rector 
is tho first, is one of those grave, stern,. square men whose silmit 
reserve only a eilly little beauty can. !>ubatte, and who, piobaUiy by 
tho law\»f ecMupenaatian, fiidi la love (in novels) wiui.the woman 
who ia of all toe least suited to thorn, and the moat certain to 
prove an after disappointment. Very tragic is the unhappy love 
of poor, withered, lean Gastalia for her good-looking young 
scamp, whose uaaaiisfaetovy rolalioiis with her might almost 
be excused, seeing what on utterly uninteresting person she was. 
A man who gives his wiib no t^alid cause for jeabHitY, but 
noverthelesB is tormented and harassed byherperp^oel miagivingB, 
cannot be expected to retain bis lover^like tendmiMcs on the one 
hand, or his Muonimity of temper ou the other. 86 ftnris manner 
went, bdeed, Algemon^r, ae poor Castolia calla himi Ancramr- 
wonderfully welJ^ and boro with her unpleasant vrgjb with a 
({Mt deal of sar&co aniislnSty. He revenged huBSilf, noweyar. 


ignob^ enough; and tho epiiicideof the stolen money, iha blatne 
of which ho so cloviirly contrived to iksteu on her, mure than paid 
oil' the MOore which she had run up hy her Hoti-greou complemn, 
hungry eyes, uoapiicAsable sentiment, and ^^ 1121^11 wont of personal 
attractiveness, when it comes to that dii^iul scene in' tho 
meadow, and tho rough touch witJi which he shook her ofiT into 
the river, he paid oil' all his debts 6f malk e. reveugn, and diii^ 
appointniont more titan in full, and the innocent mvtise of his 
discomfort ki made the victim and tho sacrifice, as is tho csso only 
too often ia real life and history. 

Though, os we have said, tlm various characters of this hook are 
for the most part diawn with precision so far as they go, yet natu- 
rally s<^ime aro mere ekotehos ; t.y, Mins Chubb, and Mr. Warictek 
tho hungiy curate, who devoured muflxnA in such an ogreish fashion 
and glowered at Minnie Bodkin with a love mure repidteni than at- 
tractive. Both of these aro someivhat of tho nature of excreecencus, 
neither of them having any important hearing on the story, while 
the ono is a nonentity and iho other a caricatarc» We do not like 
that excessive crowding of the canvas to which so many authors 
luw given. It distracts the attention, and takes from the interest 
iu proportion aa it diminishes concuutration ; but it L> thought to 
enliven a story and to give lui air of bustle and uioiemeut to a 
plot. In point of fact it does nothing of tho kind. Movement 
comes from variety of incideuts, ouch of which should form an 
important part in the whole; mere multiplicity of characters 
impodee rather than helps fi>rward. This, however, is against the 
creed of authors who find the delineutiou of a ctovrded pqrlrail 
gallery au easier metliod of filling tUefr pages than a succession of 
sharply drawn dramatic hcenes. This tendency to miilte portrait- 
paintiugdo the work of siuir-telliug is the most striking defect 
in Mrs. Trollope^s writing. It is one which we believe it would 
he quite in her power to overcome, if she thought the effort worth 
making. By iho by, who is iho musiciii emuposer, (iltick 
And has Mrs. Trollope a private gramiiiur which utitUorizes her to 
speak of a carpet as sewn " P 


MIXtiK NOTICES. 


T he drawings by Mr. Tliackcniy * which Lave just been repro- 
duced in iaemmile prove iuconteslably, not only that he 
pos£es.9ed tho true artistic inspiration, hut that the sketches by 
which he has hitherto been known give a very inadeipiate idea of 
tho force and beauty of his style. It is not only that, as might 
bo f.xpected, bis pictures are full of point and charactor, but they are 
also worked out in a highlv eftective manner. In the woodcuts 
or eugravings previously iiublihhed in his iiauie much both of the 
power and delicacy of the c;riginAl drawings was lost. The me- 
chanical process of tninsforring drawings to wood or metal was 
troublesome to him ; nnd when a practical hiuid undertook the task 
tho spirit of the design was apt to evaporate. A itfirt from this, 
however, Miss Thackeray tells us that the hours which her iather 
spent in drawing brought no fatigue or weariuess, but were of end- 
luss interest and aumsummit to him. The volume befon? us derives its 
title from the opening story, The D; phnn of IHndiro, a Moral Tale of 
Beigravion Bifo, by Miss M. T. Wigglesworth, man v years Oovernchs 
in the Nobility's Fniuilies, and Autlioreas of ” I*of»ies of Poesy,' 

‘ Tlioughts on the Use of tho Globes/ &c.’‘ This, however, is only 
an introduction U> the promised novel, which, iiuforlunately, was 
no\er written. The obj<*et of the writer is said to Iwi to show that 
the rose leaf of luxury is not free from ihorus/' luid to portray, 
on the one hand, “ the (•ou.'vquences of crime,’' and, on the iithcr, 
“ the beneficial effects of virtue, the manners of the nobility, tlic 
boat Church principles, mid the purest morality.*’ The villain ol 
the story is au ill-rogulated young man nainod Mordant, against 
whom the authoress says she had ofreu warned tho family ivitii 
whom she lii-ud, not, huwoi cr, it is explained, because she once 
overheard him calling her a twaddling old ('atainorau,'* but on 
account of his general levity and daring license of Unguage. Tho 
young and dashing Earl of Lancelot has discovered after imnrriage 
that he ought to hiive met his wife’s cousin, the Lady Arabella, at 
im earlier date. Mordant, w'ho lias designs ou tho Couutess, inter- 
cepts a letter from the Earl to Ijady Arabella, and makes misirbief 
with it, iho result ladug a duel, iu w^hich Mordant shoots tho Earl, 
and is then himself blown into the air by the likirl of Fitxmarliiig- 
spike, tho Otumtess’s father, who is an old Admiral with 
H woodou leg. The ** humble but pious governess, the 
demoniacal Mordant, tho inllamuuiblo young Karl, me seconds 
at the duel, and the old Admiral are represented with a graphic 
power wliioh compensates for the brevity of the narrative. Among 
the other aketches in the volume perhaps the best are the caricature^ 
of Queen Elizabeth, the I jttle Assessor of Tubingen, tho Notes of a 
Day or Two, Othello (a miip of Carolina negroes, ilono to the 
life), QJii^ w children at ^ay in the gutter, and an imaginary Scotch 
aumejice Usteniaig to a ldctu.e by Mr. TJi^kemy. Several of iho 
initial letter-piecea oro marked by deUcate beauty os wdiaB chatoetor 
and humour* The group of London omnibus cads isjM good aa 
anything.by Leech, axA there is aXso a capital picture ofTviadteray 
andJemla aitting in a railway carriage, and hearing *f^maaLves 
denounced by a curate to a young kidy os infamous characters* A 
view of Berne ahows that Thachtiray, aa indeed might be infisneed 
from thevglimpaes of aoeneiy in his novels, had tho painter's eye. 


* The Qtphem^Pimiieo s eytii other i , - . 

^ Wililam MakMieaoe lliackeray. With' tteaa Notes by Anne 
'fhackeny, Smlfh, Elder, & Co. 
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The grotesque playing cards ^nally display the touch of gonins in 
aiuall things. Altogether this volume is a pleasant and interesting 
arldition to our knowledge of the great novelist| and deserves to he 
rh^shed accordingly. 

Mr. Jowett’s translation of riato •, which was reviewed in our 
coliimns on its first appearance (Saturdmj HevMW, April 15, 1871), 
has now reached a second edition, which has been revised and 
correctod throughout. The prefticf'S to the Dialogues have been 
enlarged ; some new sulnects of modern philosophy, such ns Utility, 
Communism, and the Ivnutian and Ilegolinn philosophies, intro- 
duced ) and ** innumerable alterations '* made in the text. In the 
preface Mr. .Towelt makes some interesting luid instructive remarks 
HB to tho principles on which teanskitions should be done; and in 
reply to Professor Uain’s demand for thw reasons of his rejecting 
the epistles attributed to Plato ns sp\irious, ho states them pretty 
much ns follows, ** r(\serving fuller diacus'<i(m of the question to 
another work’’ ilecuuae ulmaMl all the epistles puiporlintr to be 
of tho clnswic ago of Greek literature are forgeries, and int^iriial as 
well ns external probability is altogether against tho letters said tti 
bo Plato's*, they nro trivial, uiunoaniug, devoid of delicacy and 
subtlety, wunting in a single tine expre.^sion, full of plaguirisma 
inappropriately borrowed, and of liistorieal blunders, and the im>re 
they 01*0 compared, the more they furnish evidonco against ouo 
inother. 

AVo are glnd to pce a new editiim of Sir 0 . Coracwall Lewis’s 
wise and suggestive cni tfif Injinmcn of Authority m 

Mnittrs of 0 }}tniim^y perlnips one of the most characteristic cHbrts 
of his cautious and philosophical mind. In the«e days of resh and 
bnsty dogmiilisin there is no work move likely to do good than this 
liscriininating examination of the foundations of iiuthoritaiivo 
>^mion; and w^e may also remark, in passing, that Sir (Jeorge’s 
treaiiso on tho JNIethods of Reasoning m Politics would akso well 
deserve republicatioii, esjK»cially in a popular form. 

White’s ISdhorne seems to have lately taken a new lease of 
popularity. Not long ago wo reviewed an edition edited by 
Mr. llarling (see iSahirday ./vVrujr, l.hicemlMT 26, 1H74); wo 
have, now Iwfore us another editiont, a handsome volume, edited 
by Mr. Frank Auckland, and illustrated by Air. P. 11. Dehi- 
raotto ; and a third is said to he. in pr«*paratimi by Professor 
13011,^^0 Ihca in White’s bouse at Selborne, and poi'«(‘Sfi‘Va fouio 
important mnnuHcripts, such «s A\'hite‘.s correspondence with 
Idunmns. AVo gather this last pioctj of information from tlm pre- 
ftont volume, and it Ls cluinictevistic of O'o '.'vuerons cnurt.o>y 
which naturailly prevails among the follow of White that, 
w'hile Profe.ssor lk?ll throws open his stores v»f information t»> 
Mr. Bucklaud, the latter takes care to lot tho world Icjuav 
his friend’s own intentions. It is unneceasavy to say any- 
thing of tho perennial charm of AVhite’s lettera; hut, if anything 
could add to thorn, it is Mr. Delomolte’s admint hie views oi the 
scenery of Selborne. Mr. Ihudiland ha.-^ judicioii.'sly put hi.s notes, 
which* include a memoir, into an appendix ; and there U al?oai:'»ther 
appendix by Lord Selborno, whoso ostato adjoins Sclbonio, and 
who has devoted his leisure to some valuable n soaix-hos in regard 
to llie prcjsoncc of tho Iloinans in that quio ter. The discoiery 
at dilfeionl periods of a considenihlo quantity of Itonian cidiis 
in and around the basin of AVoolmcr Pond, and an . xniuinfitlon 
of some of tho tunudi in the same quarter, has led I.oid Selborue 
to the coiielu.-rioii that we have Imro probably tho scene of a battle 
between the Jtemaiis and the British which w iiimtioned by 
I'hmionius in bis panegyric 011 Constant ius for his recoiery of 
Britain. 

Mr. WoTslev, who dieil in t?>66, was known nol only as a skilful 
clas.sical tran-ilator, but as a poet of o)'igiiuil poAver, and the new 
and eiilurg'id (-ilition of his luiscollaueoiw picci's which has just 
apjavircd § will no doubt extend the number of his adiuiror.'». Air. 
Avordley’s poetry is always full of healthy spirit ; he w tender as 
well as vigorous, and blends a deep religious hpirit witli classic 
grace. 

Sir Travers Twisa hjw prepared a .«tH^ond e<lition of hi^ work on 
the rights and duties of nations in lime of war||, bringing it down 
to tho present time, as to include the uhortivc deliberation.** of 
the Brussels Conference, and the sumewhat vapoury di.-*cussioiis at 
the recent meeting of tho Intiimational Law Contorciice at tho 
Hague. He accurately de.^cribes the ‘‘Three links ” of the 
Geneva Conference as “ having served their pur[»or*o for tho settle- 
ment of a passing dispute/’ and being n(^w troalrd ns a dead letter. 
He also challenges the doctrine which was i';i\ (uircd at the. Hague 
meeting, that the right of capturing an enemy'b ships on the liigh 
seas, if they are priiate property, should ^ <* dciiiyd to a bdligereiil. 
The first edition of Mr, Manning’s work on inte»rn.atiojial buvT, 

• TAe Diatogwn of Pinto. Translated into Kngiiahf \\iib Aimlysia mid 
Introduction, by iC Jowett M.A., Master of iJnlho’ 'Jullcgc. 5 vols. 
j^ond Edition. Clarwidon Pmi, (,».iford. 

^ + An Kamy on iht Influtnn of Am, inrity in Mnitera of OpinioA, Tty 

^ OeoTf^ CoraeWiill Ixiwis. Second Edition Longman?, CTrecii, & Po. 

t Natural Iliatory nnd Antiquitin of Srlhitrnt. Jy (lilljcrt VVliitc, iviifi 
Notcsliy Frank Boekland, and a C’li:q>ter ot Antiquities by Lord Sdborne. 
Maciuillan Sc Co. 

and Tranalationa, By Fluiip SUnliopc Worsley, M.A. Second 
Cmtion, enlarged. Edited by the £. \Voi>lcy. BluckAvood Sc 

8on. 

^ fha Iaw ofNaikma^ aontidared at JndtpenJfnl FoiUiral ihrnmunitkt. 
^n Wqhta and J)uti4:$ of NaUmit in Tunt of War, By Sir Trnvora 
B.C.L. Second Edition, rf-viaad. Oxford: Clarenduu Presa. 
London : J^ongmana St O. 

^ Commentarka onthc iMto of Nationa, By W. Oho Manning. A Kow 
Xklition find revised throughout, ^ith SupplciucuUry Articles liy shehion 
Amos* U. Sweet. 


appeared in 1839, when the subject attracted conmaratiTBly littkl 
attention. It has since acquired a deeper interest, ana it Ims Ihmfoxa 
j heap thought worth while to bring out a new edition of the book. 
Mr. Maiming beings as he. informs us, a confirmed invalid, baa boon 
obliged to content himself with writing a pre&ee, leaving the 
^neral revision and annotation of the work to Mr. Sheldon Amos. 
Mr. Manning is led hy his horror of war to advocate the mainten- 
anco of the Dcclurntion of Paris, and to think that the recent 
“ benovolcnt pri^osals of Russin and Germany doeervo further 
consideration. Tho writer forgets that artificial rules by which 
the peoplo of a country are isohited as independent and indillerent 
8peclftt(.»j*s of tho action of tho executive Government are perhaps 
' nioiH) likily to pixaluce than to check war, and at tho samo time 
I tend to doFtroy public spirit. 

Mr. Parltcr’s Oloasanf* of architectural terms has reached n 
fourth odilion ; the compiler’s narao is a autlicient guarautoe tor its 
soundness and precision. 

Lord Ganngh appiuirs to be a young man of adventurous spirit 
whoenjoAS tho vicissitudes of rough travel, but has not much 
faculty of observation. Ho Jiimself disclaims the idea of The iV/- 
yrim of Scandiiuina t Iwing mcMUit for a guide-book, and ediuiU 
that ‘‘those who may bo in want of information upon travelling or 
field sports w'ill find these pages of no use at all.” In point of fact, 
they are little more than a record of some mther commonplace per- 
sonal experiences, told with a boyish candour and simplicity which 
1*3 at limes amusing. Lord Gnrvagh’s literary style is somow'hnt 
peculiar, and reminds one of a foreigner tryijig to write En^dish 
w ith a small stock of words and not much ease in tho conipG.sition 
of st'ntences. For iushincc, hero is a complaiut of Avant of hos- 
pitality: — “I railed upon him (Arid Tliorlaidus), prcsonfeil, con- 
trary to riiy usual custom, two h'Uers of introduction, and lio 
infonuod me (hut thrro happened in tliis place to be an inn fur 
sfi*eni,'or3. The guide, Geir Zhoga, wtmi to that aaiiio inn, whi'ru 
1 would have sent him anyhow, he all the while taking very much 
to heart, not only the habits of the fishermen and sailoi's there, but 
also the behaviour of Arni ThorUiciiis; may his being the excep- 
tion to Icehindic wit and courtesy prove the rule.” In a rural 
dean, however, Jaird Garvagh was more forlunatc in discovering 
‘‘not only the kind, hospitable, and unassuming Icelander, but tho 
con^isU'Ut und enlightened Christian,” fur, •* speaking pure Engl i.^h, 
this holy mnn invited us to dine with him.’’ W'e also learn that 
at anullior pluee “ I took wine at four difierent houses, so glad 
the people were to see a .stranger, and Ihen had tea in the house <>t' 
a well-to-do merchant, which had (lowci*s growing in the window, 
and II piano going pretty nearly the whole lime” ; and that, further 
on, •‘ 1 s.ii up very late last night over whisky-and-Tvater, hot, wnth 
the merchant.” f)u one oee.-ision, when liisguiaefelldowncxhuusttMl, 
ho .says, “ Never in my life having travclloil with a mcdicine-chcs t, 1 d id 
not know what on earth to do with iiiiii.” And hero is a philo.-u- 
phical meditation : — *‘JIo\v llovo to hear tho intellectual con- 
versation of homo sportsmen, and to watch men turning out for 
spori as tlie one sole and only busiups.s of this lilc, all in cxirrrcl 
iiorso, dog, and gaiter style ! showing that selfisliuess und vt^rv 
natural contempt for other people's inte^'csls, who uaiy nol cure 
so much for sporl, or may prevent it if coming their way ! ” All 
that wo leiirn from this work is tliu*' life is very rough and uu 
conifortahle in Iceland, und even in some parts of Norway, aAV.iy 
from the beaten truck. 

A republicatioii of ISUk-s Martiiionu’s Eaatem Life\ is fully 
justified by its intrinsic value, which, as tho East moves slowly, 
ha.s lost nothing by the lapso of time. Many books havo hcmi 
written on the samo subject since this one first appeared, nearly 
thirty years ago; but, as a lliorough, cliscriminnling, nml, wii 
niriy say, vivid, picture of Egyptian scenery and manners, it i'l 
still one of the be.**! to Avliich any one who wishes to form a 
general idea of the country can refer. 

Mm Violet a minor novel by the late Shirley Brooks, which 
Avas contributed to Punch in tlio earlier days of his connexion whli 
that periodical, and by Avhich indeed ho first made his mark in ii, 
hiiH lieen reprinted, together Avith a satirical sketeh of matrimonial 
differences, in tho form of dialogues Ixjtwcon Mr, and Mrs. 
Naggleton, which also appeared in ISiiivh some Viars later, ThostA 
Avho laughed oA'cr these productions of a genmi and witty writer 
in other days Avill no doubt be glnd to see them again, while thuy 
will be noAv to others. 

Mr. AViliis Bund has compressed into a simple and convenient 
form tho information needful for understanding the bearing of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act on the law of compensation for un- 
ex Imiistod improveraemts. || 

A “ ihty Editor ” ha.H put together some interesting chapters on 
the Rationale of Market FJuctiintiona.lj He lays down the follow- 
ing principles— that market tiuctuatioiis are never without a cause, 
that they are invariably of an exaggerated character, and that, as a 
rule, wh^ anything happens, fba market immediately responds to 

• A Coficisa Glvamry of Tanas used m Orfciau, Botnon, Italian^ and Gothia 
Arrhitcvtvre, T5y John llcury Paikor. Fourlh Edition, raviseiL Oxford 
und Loudon : Jauioa Parker Sc Co. 

t The Pityrim of Scandinavia, By I.K)rd (iurvagh. San.pson Low 
Si (Jo. 

+ Eastern Lift, Prevent <i»m/ Paal, By liar r let IBartincan. A Now 
Edition. Moxon, Eon, & Co. 

§ The Nagglehms ; and Mina Viatat and her Offera, By' Sliirloy Brookn. 
Brudbuiy, Aguew, A Oo, 

jj The ImW of Ctmpenaatwn for Unarhansted Xmprovasnania, By J. W. 
\Vi]]i«iBund. Butterwortha. 

f T!tt Hativnale of MdrkA FlueiwUiona. Byr a CUy Editor, Effingham 
Wilson. 
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the eTont. From this lie oonelades tliat intestors ought not to he 
di8m$}'ed by h more fall of stock In itself, hat should look U» the 
srenaon of it, trusting tliati if the inTestmeut ie fairly soundy it wiU 
soon recover its p^ion ; on the other hand, stocks at a very high 
figure should he cautiously appro^hed^ u a reaction he feared. 
As an example of this theory, it is mentioned that on astute e])C(*n- 
lator who every morning calculate the Chances for and njgninst a vise 
in certain stocirs, and, when they seemed to ]Mint to a rise, sold out, 
was genomUy able to buy back again more cheaply, and trVe varad. 
The writer, while admitting that organized nmrjiets, sncti as the 
Stock Exchange, are liable to abuse, holds that they have com- 
pensating advantoges in securing at once tho market price of any 
article. Ilis bias^ howeviir, leacls him to a doubtful criticism on 
Ijceiuan's Act, which imposes on a dealer the condition that ho 
must not sell oertnin shares unless be actually possesses '.heiii. 

Thus,’^ we are told, ** an anticipatory or nmrkot onininu of the 
value of banking shares is not so finely arrived at,” because the 
buyer has to wait till the ariiclo is really in the market. It is 
evident, however, that tbo lost-montioiied condition is tho only true 
test of honest trade. 

Prufesaor Kirk* demonslrates in a vigorous and conchmivo 
manner the utter fallacy of the Trade-Uijion policy of allcmpting 
to raise tho value of labour by artitidal rcBtricfions on uroduction ; 
and it would be well if w'orking-mcn could bo got to listim to his 
arguments. Profeasor Kirk shows very clearly that, in th<‘ long run, 
the power of the Unions is limilod to that of inllictiiig lo>.»c8 upon 
other people at tho cost of still greater injury and siiilcriug to 
themstdves; and that ciinilal, though kepi unemployed, docs not 
diminish, while suspended industry is an absolute loss. 

A “ Handy Volume Edition ” of Scott’s poems t — seven little 
volumes in a neat enfiO’- has been brought out by Alessif*. Hradbury 
and Oo. Its typo is rondablo, and it would bcmmu to bo c.^iwrjally 
suitable for a tourist with literary tastes. 

Frtmch and Spanish Painiers\ is a work of a somewlrit mixed 
character. Soino of tho illustrations, especially one or two of tho 
etchings, are very good, while others are very bad. If the volume 
is to be regarded as giving a general idea of tho French and Spanish 
schools of painting, both pictures and loU<Tprcpa ijn? exh-cmely in- 
adequate ; but, taken for what it is, as a collecti«.)U of picturts, 
chosen pretty iimeh at random, and <ic<!onipanied by a slight 
accouut of the various artists, it is not without interest.* 

Though open to some objtjctions on the ground of a certfiin per- 
bfipa not unnatural partisanship, tho Count of P»iris s History of 
tho American Cinl AVar§ is a btjok of genuine hi^toricill value. 
We havo alretwly noticed the original wwk ns it came out, and of 
the authorized English translation now before us it is enough to 
say that it fcciijs to bo <!arc‘fully and intelligently exiMUited. 

Sir II. H. Woltr, who believes that the policy of our Oo\ern- 
ment with regard to tlio Suez Canal points to its complete 
redemption from the hands of the Company and the purclr se of 
the Viceroy 8 rcveinaionary interest, haa tmiislatod a lecture by M. 
do Ixisseps II, giving a brief history of his connexion with tlje uiider- 
taking. The narrative is in a jocular and g«»>flipiiig vein. 

Mr. Dickens^ having in his wTitiiigs dcscrilied or mentioned a 
great many lAmdon streets and houses, Mr. Edgar l*cinbert(»n Jins 
thought it necessary to compile a catalogue of them — a ix'vereutial, 
but, as far as wo can sw', nselesa piece of work. 

Tho series of little handbooks on llritisli Manuficturing Indus- 
tries **, edited by Mr, Tksvan, now includes volumes on the metal, ■ 
pottery, and textile trades. 

Mr,*Curley, with a view apparently of encourn;:ing emigration 
to Xcbniislia ft, h;i8 published an account of that i’CiaIou iu a hand- 
Eomo fonii with tinted paper, woodcut illustratior.s?, red leather 
binding, and* gilt edges. The work originally appealed in Iho 
United' States, and its issue in this glittering lonu fur the English 
market milurally suggosfa some reflections as to the ted km of our 
countrymen vvh*o arc appealed to, since it c.nn scj’rcelv be suppoMenl 
that persona in the dismal circumstances of iiitenduig eiuigmnts 
are liacly to invest their scanty savings in sucli u ;;')rgei>us and 
expensive volume as this. It must be adm it led, hin\ ever, that 
Mr, Curley writes, in the main, in a very mod. rnte end sensible 
way, and admits some of tlie draw'backsof Xebraska while painting 
its* advantages. 

There is no doubt a generation growing up which as yet knows 
not lugoldftby, and for its beneni a new edition of tho famous 
Ellada has been provided. It is doubtful how far the IvtjoMsby 
Legends have kept tiielr hold on their original admirers, atid there 
are somo of them in which tho refcrence-s to evonis of the day 

• Bridah Trade t orteertom Cundithnn of our Xafhnaf Pnmpr.fifg, By 
ProfOHSor Kirk. Edinburgh : Hamilton, A'd:unB, Ik Co. 

/ f The Poetical Works qf Sir Walter Svott liamly ViJumf KiUtion. 
7 Tols. Btadbuxy, Agnow, & Go. 


baTegmwnioiiiefwliat obecareandoutof date. Still ili^ eoiktafai 
a ftafneient body of genaina humour to keep up the popubrSW af 
the work, though perhaps this might bo tu^er piomoUid 
Jttdictous reduction of the number of piedb. 

A “ Pe^te’s Edition ” of Professor Porter's life of Hr. TieiaM 
Cooke of l&lfast *, the original issue of which was reviewed m ' 
tho S/iturdag Reinew of January 27, 1872, has just been issued. 
Dr. Cooke was a man, if not exactly of a very elevated or hcroie 
cliaractor, at least of remarkable ener^, and his life by his son-in- 
law iB*an interesting picture of a stirring period. 

The Pythagorean Triangle t and Diecrepanjcies of Freemaeonry t 
are posthumous works by Dr. Oliver, who, it appeom, was a w^- 
known Freemason. Tlmy are written in tho style of mysUuioiia 
nojifieTiso which is characteristic of tho Order. 

Tho Bc^venth volume of the Camden Mifeellany $ contains two aer- 
nions of the “ boy bishop” in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary ; 
the speech of Sir R. Hoath as prosecutor in the case of Dr. Alex- 
ander Leighton, who was tried Wore the iritar Gharalierin 1630, Ibr 
his attacks on the bishops, and seul<mced to be publiclv whipp^ 
and to have his ears cut off and his nosn slit, and to be brand^ in 
the face with 8.8. (sower of sedition), and then imprisoniMi in the 
Fleet for the rest of his life; notes of Sir G. Croke’s judgment in 
regard to the ship-money, corrected by himself : and reports of the 
mission of Sir Thomas Itoo to Gustavus Adolphus 1629-30. 

Messrs. PhiUip's Heries of Reading-Books |i , from primers up- 
wards, which is edited by the Principal of 8t. Mark's OoUege, 
deserves commendation for its practical character and judicious 
efforts, not only Ui tetudi, but to interest and amuse the young. 

It is assumed in these books that reading and writing are to go on 
together. 

Several Manuals of Elementary Scienw have been published by 
the Horiety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of the quality of 
I which the authors’ names — Mr. F. Le Groa Clark (physiology)| 

I Dr. IVrnays (chemistry), Professor Newtou (chemistry), Rev. J. 

I G. iionney (geology). Mr. W. H. Christie (nstronomy), and Pro- 
fessor Bentley (botany)— are a suibcient gmorantee. 

Mr. Alfred Hamilton has ilhistratod the local distribution in 
F'ngland and Wales of heart diseaMtatid dropsy and of cancer and 
plhiMs in women in a Horicii of coloured maps’**, so that the px^ 
valence of any particular disorder may be taken in at a glance. 

• Life and T^tnen of Henry Citoke, LL,I)» By ProfcMor J. 

J*ortcr. People's KiUlion. IWast : VVilliAm Mullsn. 

+ The rythagorenn Tn^myk; or, the Scienee of A'uml/ers, By th« Rev. O. N 
Oliver, D.D. John Hogg Sc Co. 

X The iJiserepanciei nj tnemaaonry. By the Rev. O. Oliver. Hogg, 

§ 77ie Camden hliseelioHy. Voh VII. Printed for tho (.'ainclon Soc iety. 

11 PhVbp»*a Senes of Jirading-Bttoha. Edited l»y John K, Cromwell, 
M.A., Principal of Si. Maik'is College, Chi boa. iicorgo Phillip & Son. 

% Mtinnah of EUmtutury Seimee* Society for Promoting Cbristiaii 
Knowledge. 

•• The Geographical Distribution of Heart /Curate, Dropsy^ Are. By 
Alfi’iHl Hamilton. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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t French and Spanish Pleu'nfor*. With inu««tr,itionfl on S.eel, nml a 
[Critical and Biogruphiiud Accouut of the Artiets. By Jamf?« Si »l hart. 
Rimino. 


By Jamr?( Slot hart. 


a History of the Cieil War in America, By tho Ooinfe dc Pori<«. 
Translated W D'uis F. Ta-dslro. Edited by Henry Coppee. Vol. i, Samp- 
son Low A Co. 

tl The Hietory of the Suez Cannl, By M. Ferdinand do Le.‘i«e{r*. Tran»- 
Isted from the French by Sir H. 1 >. Wolff: M.P. Blackwood A Sons. 

\ Dickem's fjondm. By T. Edgar Pemberton. Ssmuei Thisiey. 

** British Munufaeturing Industries, Kiiitod by G; K. SUo- 

fttd. * ' 

44 Htdiraika ; its Adoantagts, Rseoureei, and Draufba^ ' IlIuKtmtcd. 
By k. A. Curley. Sampson Low A Co. . j 

It ThsJnyddsby Legends I dr, Mirth and Marvels, ByTboiiuuiIitgokUbr, ' 
3 vol*. Bentley Son. ‘ 
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SiMdUiig. 1'ho Buruink* of the H’arf/'itr. Tlw Btf^ Worlnosii. > 
ARomiui OstSioUo Layiuou on rnpal liifnillMlii.v* W^Sntlhing XJks aTIrsffSto* 
The OJd at the Iluyol Acadomy-*-!. ^ 

Hunter's Life of Tj<m1 Swlnbumo's BrnShilftaik 

Max ICUn^s Chlpt frutn a 0«‘rmftT) Workshop.— Yol. XV. . Aaderltet 

NfUiOilth's XnaUtnUn of kngliKh l’ri\ at4i Law. Twelvs Months iu fionthsm VlMh 
A Charming IMiow. Minor KoUeas. 


Rational Bxcitr'monf.. 

Pinointian'ii nace U Amhitecliiral Htetory. ’ 

, The Buruinu; of the Tlw BmUh W 

lollo LayiUAU on rapal liifnillMlii.v* 1 

The Old Miwterx at the linyol Academiw.! 
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•dlle^-The Witr-liord SUnbgiw— Tb« AdiiUnlt;y-*Tbo mo ot 
BOafter mmI febe Xmo^ormiM, 

fHitopable Voteltlcw—Br. PiTsoy on TTnion wOh tho Btfitom Ohareh— 
Mbio— N t. B«fioli«r Arnin~^I>(wI<n« of Litoral Oa«lK> 1 lotoa--Mr. Irrlng oad 
#toi-*Jtof>i«toatot^e Biawert -Tho nn^twa. 

Ilafil'd Aloof Ftokdto^PlorloHo'i Btounbca of AttglONTowith Histor7--Tho Might 
iMlwHliof Idteroiore-l'srifb'o SawoJc Dlaloct-Pew Lody PLsdnln— Auto- 
mogruihyof fKr Joliu Rrnnic^The Oonerpl Staff anil itn rtoceI)utloB*vMellmla 
iho Ouoctor— French latorafeon. * 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

the SOOIFTY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

X Tto FOURTBKNTII W1NTF.H FXUMllTtON of HKETCURS and STUUUutl U 
NOW a?£N, « I'aU >UU Baft. 'i‘«n Ull Iflviu Adittlsdon I*. 

AI.KKKD D. FUnT.^«frrrfnr^; 

Crystal paijvce.— notice to artisth. Tiie results 1 

of the EehthitioM Kiiil Sai«s<if thU ^omhi Imvr been »> tliat the fHrvrtore ! 

eeillMldlnollhr tbeiiBST IMCTUKFS atid UKAWl.xOh hXIlllilTBD ihr , 

lffir4-7. Ileeclyliic U«rB tviiruuy :tl>t nod TTikI, nt 8t. Oetujfn'e Hall, Langham Flnce.^Far 
oondUiimt apitlg to Mr. C. W . W am. Fieturo tiaUery , Cxy t(al PaluA;. I 

T^OBE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘'CHRIST LEAVING tho ' 

•4^ PRhfRTORlllM," nruh ** l>reani of Filntc'e WiAi, i'lit’ Xik'ht of t)ie Cruciflxion.'* 

**Jto Vine/' "^)t(licrc of the Cron." "(Jtiristiiin .Martyr*.'' “ Uuiuing TabU-," ac.— I^OH a 
CXLLKKV.M Koiul Street. Ten to Hin. Ailniinlvn. li. _ 

IRLIJAH WALTON. - - WINTER EXlIimTION ” now 

Ol'ICTf — A Largo ('V>U«'«<t{iin of > llie tVntcr-tiojour T>f an ii^rh on V I E \V. and for 8 AI-.B. 
Burllngtoo Uallery. H'l l^cviidtliy. Tin till l)u.->k.-. .\>inii',4iuu. iitrlit«\inj i'alul«>:;ut'. 1». 
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HRJDE. Rv l>oles-«)r (.'ABJtlEL .MAX. 


■A. T^oelcbnlol Pivtiiie U NUtV OH VlCW, at Arthur Tmitli'a <san€tj..'iila) market. 
He ner .Ma|m>'M/l’htatn. 


TTNIVERftillTY COLLE(iE, l/)\rK)\. ~ POLITKUL 

^ ECX)N(>MV.. Mr. II S. KOXWEJ.I., M.A., tolhm- „f <f. Ci.iieai., CambrRiae. 

vtti begin aeuiirM ot T W kB'l ^ -Follti IjKI rrUKS •mi Tu«>9<lii.v,.lniiuaii is, at .*1 p u.j iiio 
eubeequeut LiTtueraniiMicdtlitcrttl * , 

The eubWt uftbtf Coiirne will Imc' Tho Fruii-iplfe oi' FuJltira! omi • ttU’Toil llt...ti»mnlly 

and In tnelr Apldlvationa to c«rtalii b«ickul FmLUmiJ. Kiliovially tho HelntionM K'lntftMi ('nyital 

gml laiboue.'* 

pee lor Uie Cotnae t'i \i». tid. 

JOHK TiOIl.SON. B.A . fien tUr u tu th»> r\n. r,L 

TTNIVERSirV’ COIJ,TOK, LONIKW. Th I 1 KAI>-MAS- 

TERKUir of tbe iiH'lvv.i hay my twiitne VACANT by the <-'• iwh of Pi i-nor k RY, the 
Council driiiiY taat liii Sutn‘\v>r i^hu.: il, it' iMi.^'chh*. rntor llyoii the di^>f)iAr;l #1 at 

the beginning of the next Suuiuur 'Imn tAi nl S.i, |M 7 iji. 

Canuidatoe lor the H!<i«i#Miini‘nt aio leijuf^K'*! to lurward tliur Anplirntiotie and IVnti- 
monlale, iiul liter thim '•ntiiutav, .luouiu^ re. !•> the unth'mui'ud tmin whom inforniari.iQ 
relating to the iluTjt» ami ktiiolunv.m»ol Vltt* llebd-MasU'i«('<ilr o<ii I «' ohtaiii>Al. 

Ueuetttbor 9 Q. 1 m 76 . JOHN KOSSuN. ll vi. r,, r/.r 

U a\ I V EUS IT Y C O L 1 , VJt E, [.ON 0 < ) N, kSO Uu< » L. 

Tbe LKSKT T£KM, WO, trill begin (Oi Kow Puyilii on Tnoday, J»u l.i. n; 

ajOA.ll. 

The Hehool la doer to t ho (ir)w«T Street Station of the M t<l r«iT»tlit«n lUd wa> , aud i »n ly a few 
mlautca walk (Vom the. I'ermiin of eevi ral othur ltailwity«. 

DlarlpUite la ngitutatiierl without coriiornl pumShtntffit or “ liniXAitionh.'' 

ProaDeotiiM!«. cuntauiing full inf^irmatiiifi rcKMOting the < .isi-mof tnutruction given In 
tiM Bonool, Feaa, and ollitr (iuftk'ularn, may he vUaiiieil la tiu' < xiii'o of the C<>n< ce- 

JrtUN lt<>n*»ON, 0 V , "tntioii, fu i'tHiHjI. 

PARK COLLEGE for LAIRES, IJ.". Glou.«.>ster 

Terrace, Hyde INtrk. 

Xto OOLLEOK wiU KE<OPEN Januaiy lo. 

The JUNIOR TERM Ix-glna January lo. 

The .SEMOll I'ER.M January 

Proapeetttsea. containing Naioexur Prurawora, Tarnin, ar,, nri lic had on .itpHeafion tuthe 

CUtOT-llgalliKUT. 
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T .ADIES’OQLLEGE, POLYGON HOUSE, .SOUTH.VMPH ).N'. 

■■hid i'afnrmg. 

The night Ree. the TatfU iSishcip nf W I Nt;il L.STEll. 

The Right Kon. Yi«.ic>iint EVKKKLKY. 

The Right lion. L</fd NOHTHBRoOK. 

...TliC Right lion. \V. COWPLR-TE.MPl.l', M P. 

The TEKM cntnrrttueu'a on January VS. 

Inrtnietlan t* gtnen h? Profetukin In Lltcrattire, SeJcTP'o, nnd Art. Rmlhh nnd lumau 
OovemeaMM In tlir CoU* go. The nc mrit Cla!.r«« arc i*i.tn tn “ t.h . aaiuiuii " Siuditit* wh j 

may be dedrous uf taking up any guen anidact. 

For particnlart, apulkeuliuii ehfjuld lie luwlrtothc l.n*Iy I'rlni'ifnil (Mi)*a T)\NiT:i„st, IVlyvM.n 

■pROSPECT irousk 

X Prlnclpola of the above hCll 

yOUKan[.XirrEN. Thr r Pupil* . 

BlAhar Exam matioiM. and aSicciol Ciaaa ia tomn-d inr l.udh-i wplung to prypnro for tlu. 
faCm. Provpeetuan will t«e fhrvrorded on appliniiiun. Thh Term coiuincncua Jauuary sa, 

A " ■ HIGH-CLASS EDLOAliONAirilOME, Dfur 

A LADY of POWTION, who hai vome Yonng ItelnllveHot tho almvo Kstiblbhroent. 
qrtora there are only E.ght Young Ladica received, wUiir-i to p'CoDirrifml Ir to r.irent* and 
E^tiardlana whoair ■veking a I'lrrt'aiara Edtnaiii'iiul iinrno for their ])ArC*HTKi;s or 


diitiardlana who 
WAHl^. The 

fArlduneCle and _ 

Sdenoea, and AccompliaJanentii, 
Ovvemaaaee u/iptoti<te*\ mouMi'O 
Parent! given and required, 'i • 

SI Acjjioiii StieeC. Jigmdon. 

/^LIFiX)N COLLJXii: SCIIC 

^ win be open to COMPRTITKiN at ! 
wrhlch may be laewnicd from a nitecial Binif u> 


MALTON.— Tho Mi.<wo8 H.\T-L. 

r.llilOL.ofhir a amiiid and eoioiirclirinuvp Ediiratuni hr 

Pupil* hux'e t*a*eed the famliL'ge Irf-.rnl Jiifiinr, i.iur 


oourxr of Study ei n>pri;^c* alhitniiigh ai.il n-nipndieneivc i-.iiyh.h kdiir-iiTi- n 
I Plain N'fdlea'ork *e<.viving «pe«:iul aKentUmi, Mtidcrii lAkiigimcxH ii,c 
tiiki;.)it liy l-.iiglidi. Ireltfh. uud (lerinun JUnukiit 
)\ iiiuneiit l^iiilon Pr<ii;eft*or*. Highest letori.iii'm p, 
.(•(I Guiiicaii..-Ui'.lA, M««!sr8. R ctley and Auipiutt r, 

noLrvirsi iiTs..--Er7Hrr or inoro 

— - _ at Mlduninnier, IK70, vuliM* rva to XJUi n > rnr. 

wrhlch may be iaewnicd from a titecial Binif u> XSi a yt-gr in caMta of MmlarN who reriuire'it. - 
Fartbor particular! may be obtained of tlie SBCiLblTAHr. the ( ullegc.ClIfLun, itrHiol. 

^HE HICHI’^OTOOLT’TiA RG a T ll-^The ~ EXA Sf 

X mV fbr the SCllOLARSillPfl at the above 8ch<i<d adll take place January 17. 
IB7b. Tto next Term w>jij*vg‘n Januaj;y la.^Pni^cc^^^^ appliexiioii. 


T .EAMINGTON COLLEGB.--Clnsf.i.-ttl, Modem, w.id Junior. - - 

l/eod- Mrtitfer.TIwf R«t. JOSEPH WOOD, U.A.. late I'cllow of St. Juhn'k foru'gi:, 
Oxfind. Tha NEXT TERM tiegiu* J anuary Si* — Fur iNtnicnlarii, apjily to the Kc\ . th'> Viiu:- 
lLiir«»,CDll^Hafle|^^^ _ 

GRAMMAR SCHtiOL 

Fooudeo *. P. 16M7 


A_LDENHAM 

IMor the New Scheme. 
Three YearM, to to teuawl 


(near AVatlbrd^. 


w. Wm Egblbitifma are fniindcd, of the vfliie of XW dot aniuiro 
Mie at Lni vanity or o*Jiei phico ut liberal falocatioii.or fair 
Idor S» aoinc Prof(i»tk>n." ,, 


the 

a cifflttlng the holder ibrabmcProffavtlun.'' " 

AIm, Ten Jnnlor ami Ten Senior Platt ScHolaralilpa are to 1# oitatdivbivl, the flrrt to dehnay 
Sinoul one-hair, the latter nearly the wlioie, <d the qxpkimu of inaiTSenaiu'i! find educatiou in 
toe Sehuol. 

Ai^le^JontuThrcaJunuir SchohtmhllMkOf the valneofoo nor annum fm Tlirco Year*, 
will to Md at the m»d of Jmary. Tlie aM «>r Cinidldaic* niuAt to totwci i- Ten and Fotirtcen 
SftocaSolnSn^C^^ open.bu® m jidatsioCed to remm CiraoMnar 8i-hooU ba Uhrti 

The Terma for Ttoardora arc «o OidneBa per attnqm.lucluillng lliv ScliorJ Fco* and charge for 
willboglwa on apjiilJcAtion to the Hev. Ai.nriui LeKHAW. 
Ueed-Maeter i or to C. R. V inpa, Eng.. JBeewera* Heft, Addlu titreei, dldeiwiAaibury. 


TyR. HAYMAN, p.x-IlemlwMaBtdr of KuRbv, linctor of 

tJlvewum. era ooael «f Latouhlie, priparee PUPILS for the 


D over oolleor 

IVeaWenl-Tho Right lton,«Ml XO. 

iTrad-yiMier^TtoltaY. WU. BULL, M.A., totefliMvo#€li-CblL,OgiifaMie. 

iu«ii jfom Boer 4 to ICtoitn’ fiougk Mb pir 

to ESteen OxImm iwt ennwRi, fiMMi IbrOss 

^ SnonwrAitT, 

WaLLAbTfMt KirOGKER, Bagn AtobRtot. 

f JKOW H 0 U 8 E SCHOOL, TottwSwn;--BQW Ew pwpawd 

fbr the Ihuwralllee. fbr ProSiaBlniia ur Sir Commercial Lift. The prrjnjaea dontatn 
Crlck\*t ana Kuniilng Gacmndt Swimming .Bath, ilvea* Cewrt, worVrhcM aim ,Limw)NUo»» 
and there 1 * a ftuukliouMe tolot»Kiiif to uw Iwbool. The houao la eonttriMited for Sixt} PapUe, 
mad the airaugeiurnta are (hoec of a Snifgra^ Public School. The Ineliiidve fte ia .aitt MN 
annum, and for Juoiora IW jier anntim. There aie Threa Ehimnee thdndarehltiii of Hb, 
imoblo fbr three mr*. For parileulara to tho Head»»hiartW‘, A. JL AjnioTt. V.A. 
The Sladou for tba School li ** Seven Siatera. 

'TOURS, 'Fraiioo."^ itevT 0 . IKIWMANr LL.R," "mD. 

(Kx-Matheuiatical Uoaourmen) Beoelvra FIVE PllVlLS to Prepare fbr 
vtr«lt>‘. and ottor Examluailona. Fraoeh UtnUtinan xealdent In ttohimio, *rvo Vewndee..- 
ea Hainpe de ta Tranch^e, Toura. — 

fj ARTLEY INSTITUTI^, SoutLai»tra.-.-Stadents of 0 ^ 

Inatilutiuu have fialned m^ agooliitiiienta In tho todUm Servioea, the ^qtroUha.* 
mid many Univeralty dlatinutluna.duriiig Htalaalfburyeara. 

WCXli.WTbll,' ARMY* bOOPEU'S HILT,.— MORGAN 

’ ’ 4 |li^fKtS 8 . M.A. (Wnu>i;l«rl. MilUnI l,y .n .Oil. St.fl’ of aradnatm in riralClm 
lionouritiiicliidiiigagndin lot cloMof Nut. Hd. TrltoaU, |irci>arca HESlJlKNT and 
liKSniKN r Pt'IMLS fiw the ahnvo. The only T)u-a« aent uu R»r vvoulwK'h. one ibOi In 
tail ThnrMdoy'a Liati Throe out of Four ait one Eaatniitatlun lor l.'uiniera Udl. and 'nuPCf 
out of Four at ouotbor for tho Army, have i)aMacd.~.A(l 4 lTCBa, SO Cornwall noon, WcMthiiuxae 
Park. 

\V(x>Lwi<ni. LiNiOi' ctiNTOOL', 'c(.k 7 w‘TR*s iiile— 

Vr H<.v. Ur Mt'<;HK 8 (Wruut. (Inni.). »Ih> hH iMWd wu, l«a VACAKMKB l» 
the iK*xL kfaminutiuiin. Cliu»ioil, ScJcncc, Krcnrh. (loriiian. nnd Dravrlng 'i titur*. Ho can 
dao leui 1 VO « qniio distinct > } uungrr PuPlLd fiir a i uxtendcd conrM'.-^KaliaM. W . 

T^^'l)^T 0 A^ 10 ^^--R 0 STAI 7 HlL^^^ ABBIOY W(X)l), Ktmt.— 

A liinltfd iinmbi'r of IIOVS reoalvuil. who Jlvo on a homo ftioling, untiroly with the 
lliiul-MuMer. Lc niany Nul>h‘iru;n oud Gontleuicu. High Tcrnia. AiK* from 

HtvikU to Sistrro.— Aildir.**. llt.AI)*MAJiTKtt. oi- almvc. 

PRIVATE TUITTOn’ f<ir' tho ' UNIVEUSlTIIiSr A 

CLKUnkMAN fM.A. (ix<iii.) who has had Hev^rol Yvam* am vearliil Rxiivrh'm'u In the 
above, uii..iNtiti b> a Iti Mdi nt CAiiiltriilRO Uriiduam, lieaidef other eiHckut Non-riaddent Mmitefa 
f*>r Aioilern I.AiiRuii.-(‘i. Ai-,, icvlvta Ten PCmMLJ*. anil bne TWO V A(.ANl'JFS N.'lghtiQur- 
hood VI ry nrtiactiw and ncalrhy, on the Uanka of the Thumeo, about an hour'k rule by 

tTHtu Irom Poidilingii.u Addii'^a, llrv. M. A., unre of Mr, I . h. Du Carteret Uifboiv, 7 U Ikmcae 

StlT.Ct, VV. _ 

A SMALL HlGil-CLASS SOHOOT., Prennmtorv for the 

Puldtc Soluiol*. ftr.. hi cotithii*tinl by lui tiNFDKD DUAlM'ATlC lllhrb I luaalcal 
llunouraMu a very ilunlthy Di^inrt.^Addrum, llirr.’'roii, throat nitikt'iihuiri, Ipawicli. 

M r. V. A. \V'\LL, lli« FitocU fiud OtTuiiin Miiator at Brighton 

College. TfM'lri a PUPim, French i* nlwio'.*' apnkmi lu the llooKUng lIou»e, and can 
hetluiioii ,hj\ mniiiri'd wsthont iiilrrnivni.in to iho C oilier work. 

'I’O M.l\>, 7 'cc’~Tn EmTiJSHM.^^^^^^ latie TulorliTa Public 

* VfliiH.t, \( ii.i llic (Jrrin'in, b rYOoh, nnil linlliiri nn the i'onUiirnt, 

drmn'vuii Mpi’uintinritl NktUiFl AUY, ivOKlLKK)MNl>h.>iT, .VC.— Aiidre*f,ll. U , 7 Uoiw- 
for<f liutui, \V \ uthiiuriii. tirto’i’, \t . 

H Y^yftUl'AlTl vT^ slJDniirK.K" l^R^^ 

/v'iy-i>'i( 0 .— Dr . kliWAlii) JiANE, M.D. tdin. Tor liivainie nnd th'»M* re* 

quiring ix*t urn! uhungr. Turk jvli Batliunn I'le prindtcM. FrivuUi ontiaiicc (o Hichuioiid Para. 

|> UIGH Ti)X. -Ui':j.>FURD HOTEL.— IVinft Sen and 

kipInniiK, N»ur th»‘ VVut Put. iVntral and quidt. Long iwtqldiahed. Huitriof 
Ro<>m!i. .>pac.'juM Cotlee/-rouin tor Larlic* and (imitkineu. ^ra- Watur Soi vii'c in the llotui. 

UDUKKT PARK. A/iinn^rr. 

‘pilATri:NVS PTiUEECTEl) FLUTES, L'vJiuiicr aud Couo’, 

eri'niiu iu mg ut Four f jtiinca*. Thu !Sii«tima Flute and the *^>(iuhin old and new ■yatcni 
of llitgeriio;. 

I*art<cultirv t-f all thew inulrumenta upon atipUmtiim lu the MonuforUirera. 

IJOOSfcV ac Co , 'Wf* TtKDKNT STIFFT, W. 

pL\N(.)i'(>i:TEs luid ti 7 v"r’m( 7 \'(Tims, 'lu jj( 7 a‘Jiiy^fc' ofvs 

Nl u- mul WariToonn*. 2 l.^ Regtut '•in-n'. idloiijing the Polytrctaiiir. A large 

‘ ‘ . .ti l>y all riie great Mnkoia <.K''Kll''h aitd Fitfclguiftr 8 ALK or ItlHE, alee 

.iiH'ii rh. i'll i \ etim. 

'IMIE ASniONC)Mj;R-llO\AL IJoportetl to the Admiralty 

(Augiial IJ, lH 7 (i on iui‘!iron.»meU'r* vutered for unnnat competition, “M, F.DFNT^ 
ivthe flnioit wuIirv^uvit had on trial. M. K. DKNT.t'hrunoraeter, Watch. andClock .Maker 
totlicQnceii.aKhrCKMMJH .^TUKET, CHARING CROg.S. 

■l^KI)STl’..\l>s''aml REDi)iNG.— WHJa'AM a. 'lIUUTON 

' ha*, on »how a tfry luii'c lurunant of ln>ii undBraai Ih'dateads. Children'* Cota, tac. 
rui»- !• .iiriu«l tmd (ifty I'aitf Uxvd fur Imqati’tiou. All ut buat inaki* and of guaranttod 
quality. 

Strong Iron siuinpi- for Servauta 18 a. Ad. to 88 *. Od. 

Ntnii«r lion Freiif'h d<>. do lb*. (n|, to Bd. 

Hiua'i“*r ilo. iHiwt ndoiira, tiraon kiiobii 8 ua. 'id. to ft'la. (HL 

I'.ruo* i: rt i.i’li Ih ll■•tcad.^ 7 h«. (mI. to Ilia Uif, 

D<>. do. extm hCroiig M 7 «. (>rl. to HVta. Ad. 

Tia,t-'ft*UT Ztv'‘l‘ilvu'iif, hriM* Aulliga > 1011 . (Id. to IRO*. (Hi. 

Do. do. Po<A Rail* all brow 110 *. Pd. to tub*. Od. 

Childruii'* CotH, Chair Dodatutda. Couchea, «ia 
Eliiiigatud Uedatcorla, he.. In every variety. 

T 5 ED[>ING jManufiujtured on the PrcroiBcSf and GiuuraDteod by 

WlMJAAt 8 . BIJ niY>N. 

Rxtivniv can* i* taken, even where the prior* are ibv loweat, to UM tuilraiiidi natarfal m 
will wear * laetorUy. Bedding can to supplied of a common quality, but la lint keni in 
Btoch. 

For Bed dead*. W'iilth: 9 ft. Iff. Ain. Ait, 

Beat 8 iiaw I'lil.t I'lii * ... iwa. nd. .. , Kja. (id. , iHi.. od 

Ui*at b'l^uch Alva .Mattieai ... la* (xl. .. . Irh. M. . Wk, iVl* 

C'oloi.ieil W ,, >t (lipo ... iTa. All. .. . ud. , IRw Od' 

Be«t Uri'wn Wi>ri| dilto Ua. Oil, .. . Ala. (kl. , a 7 i.od' 

rjiHid White uid ditto 31 *. ed. Ilia, ml, , Kit (ki* 

Superior U 'Hair ditto 48 a. tkl, .. .. Sia.i)d. , Ma ikL 

Fxlia^iiiMT dla. Od. .. . f 4 i. od. , l(t|«!tjd* 

Ucriuiiti Sprint: 60 *. (Hi. .• .. Amo. Od. . Sai tkl' 

Siiik'uor flittii. Hair Ktiifling 0 .'i«. Ul. .. , Mf*. Uit. bSL* lU* 

I rciieh Mutt reas lor uac o\LT Spring .... .Yi*. (Hi. .. . 61 b. <bi. , ar* ud* 

Kviru '■tuMr ditto 4 Ns. (kl. .. . Mh. bd. M*' 

> father Bed*. I'nnl try, at I*, per lb Stood, . 47 *. od. -»■- w*. 

Ditc.j, Bent (^rey fjiHoie.nt M.od. ditto .. Tfi. Ad. .. .JlOa. Ad. lftta”iul 

Ditto. Beat White ditto, at la. (Id. ditto .. Wm. od. MlaOd. . IdtoAd* 

^^Fcaiher inilowa, sa. 6 d. to l<(a.t Bolatera, ftomOa. to 2 JH. (id.i DownFiUmwi^ltom UiuM. 

J^LANKETS, Counterpanes, *aMl Sheets in eyeiy yariety. 

WILLIAM S. BUATON, Genorul Fuml*hiiiff Iromnonirar. bv annAliftnant to 
Uic Prince of Walca. aenda a OAT AJ.Oai%. goat freercuntolnlnjt 
llliiatratliii)* of bln ntirlvaliei) Htoek, wlUt /d«i^ mrto and Plana of*^ 
rwm*. W. Oxford Slrcft, W.-. I. Ia.*,. 3 ,mA 4 Newman Slitot SnS'«?wrt 
I Si wmnii Yard i .Maiiiilactorip*, M Newman Stiuvt. and Newtnan Mewa, Londfin 
^ liait of the Unlleil Kingdom by llatiway 1 * ittSSS^ 

H. BLKiGN will alwaya unilortake delivery at a auiall AjaadratoT^ ^ 

HABiiAND^ rfiiilft! ' 

91 SOUTH AMPTON STRSETi Sl'HAND, WiO. 

A ^ T decorators. 

nf UBCII AND DOISaSilPtC DECOKATtON. 

PAINTED MAJOIJUA TlliEM, EAlBIlDipieRX. 

PAPEJ^ll AVOlMtSS jUIT PtHUflTCrEE. 

Eim Riichet ot 
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COUNT ANDRASSY’S XOTE. 

rilHE form of Count Anprasst’s Noto ia perhaps le.ss 
X imporUuit thau the proof which it afioms ihntilio 
throe Imperial Courts Bnd it possible to act in concert. 
The reaay accoptanco by the French Ooveminent of a 
string of ooloarloss or commonplace proposals indicates a 
deterniinatiou to stand for the presoni aloof from exlci'nal 
transactions. It will be more difficult for the English 
Ministers to form a decision. The origin and consequences 
of the project will require full oonsidoiatiou. The pi’cliini- 
nary concert of the ihi*oo Governmouts involves the 
assumption that they are more immediately interested in 
the Eastern question than France or Italy, or even 1 hau 
England ; yet Germany is but remotely concerned with 
Turkish aSatrs, which have for a century past been an 
object of. constant solicitnde to English statesmen. If 
Count Andbabsy lu&d commauicatod his Note simullaneoti.sly 
to all tho Powers, there would have been a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of on Austrian project. The concur- 
rence of Russia would not have furnished a suiK- 
cient reason for objecting to a plan.«dble scheme ; but 
the Austro-Hungarinn Cuanckllou has avowedly acted as 
the agent of Uie three allied Rowel's ; and it is probable 
that, in executing any measure of interveiitiou, they would 
consider themselves independent of England and of Fnxuco. 
If tho Note is vague and indeBnito in its terms, tliere will 
bo additional risk of future oomplicationB. As judges 
sometimes say in construing ambiguous Acts of Paiiia- 
znont, “the Legislature mu-si have meant something.*' A 
sohomo of administrative reform for u Turkish province 
may bo interpreted as conveying a right to onforoo the con- 
cessions which are in the firat instance courteously recom- 
mended. It is inijMissible without knowledge of diplomatic 
negotiations and assurances to form a confident judgment 
of tho expediency of accepting Count Anobassy’s pro- 
posals. The decision of tho Govern meut will bo founded 
on amplo information; and, until all tho documents are 
published and explained, the counlxy will provisionally 
acQuicsoe in tho policy wdiich may bo adopted. 

Impetuous plulanthropists already condemn tho Note 
which they have not seen. According to their oouientiou, 
it is useless and absurd to propose I'oforins to tho ’I'cirks, 
who never keep even their own promises of amendment. 
It is known that the Austrian project inclinh's no 
maohinciy of execution ; and it is therefore, according to 
the critics, immaterial whether it is more or less oomplotc 
in its details than the Sow'AN’s Firman. Irresponsible poli- 
ticians fail to make sufficient allowance for the cuiburnvss- 
ments which beset practical statesmen. Count Ampbassy 
oould scarcely found a policy on the tanciful or metaphorical 
proposition that indigenous Bosnian Mussulmans at'o an 
invading^ Turkish horde, occupying tho lands which they 
in fact inljerited from their Slavonic ancestors. Count 
Akpbasst might not perhaps trouble himself with ethxio- 
logical distinorions if he was prepared to exterminate or 
to expel the troublesome Mahometans of Hersogovina attd 
Bosnia; Hut Austria is not at present disposed to ongngo 
in a crusade. A former member of Parliament boa leUdy 
given variety to the Eastern controveri^^ bjr an elaboiute 
eulogy on the admirable qualities of tho TurkS;, are 

hi Turkey, as dsewhero,hoth good 
of the ruling raeo ; but' '‘lliire can be no that 
wHsdTarks are verg bad; imd if there were no-^rks 
in. Bnrepe their present would, not be desired^ :i)^xf^cir 
regretted. Xho ooholusive objection to the phibn- 
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ihropie doctrine of oxtcrmitiation is that it is imprac’ 
ticuble. Tlui invading hurde too numerous and Un 
teiuicions to be summarily expelled. The annexation o' 
the disturbed province to Austria would perhaps be th^ 
best puHsililo solntfou us far as the intereste of the in^ 
hiibitantfl are roncvimoJ. An Austrian adniinistrutiw.^ 
would keep .Mahometans :is well as Christians in order i 
nor can tnerc bo any doubt thot the worSt-govemcit. 
province of Austria or Hungary is better managed than 
tho bost-goveriiod province of Turkey. In this C4iSv 
also eonsidoratious of policy aiul prudence interfere with 
the adoption of heroic remedies. Thu opposition of Moute- 
I negro and Servia to tho osiabrushmont of Austrian 
‘ sovcrciguiy in Herzegovina might peihaps be disregarded : 
but a Turkish war, undertaken for a doubtful object^ would 
bo highly inconvenient, especially while the part which 
Russia might taiko in the quarrel is wholly uuccrlain. It 
is well know'll tJiat both the German and the Mungai'iau 
portions of the Kinpiro deprecate any iocreaso of tho 
(Slavonic population ; and it is doubtful whether any one of 
the three Powers w’ould assent to tho arrangement which 
is with easy confidonce proposed by amateurs. If Austrits 
wot*e willing and able to annex Herzegovina, and if n(r 
further con.<eqaenccs would follow tho measure, there isn - 
reason why tho Fnglish Government should dissent from 
tho philanthropic solution. * 

In default c»f an Austrian conquest, some maefainen 
might perhaps be coDirived by wiiicfi the admiuislratioxi u* 
tho disturbed province might bo superintended and opt 
trolled ; but it is not surprising tliat Count Akokasst im?. 
abstained from dolining tho method of future coeroivu 
Any project of tho kind w^ould have iujariously affected tLi' 
prolnibility of Eitgli.'di co-opcTation. Lord Stratfoi^ W 
Rkdcuffk formerly rendered good service botti to 
country and to Turkey by tbe pressure which hehabhWllv 
applied to the Porto on behalf of improvemente in adtui- 
nisti'ation. A formal right and corresponding duty of ih- 
terJcierico would be nioi'o ombantissing ; but a poster ol 
control vested in a single Ambassador wouldbecomparativcb. 
simple and effective. A right of up|>eal to a Board of live or 
six I'epreseutai ives of as many Stales would produce many 
uiioniaiie.s. If ibo Ambassudorn could agree among them- 
selves they would require the aid of an Austrian contingen t, 
to enforce their decisions. Count Anukassy’s project only 
relates to Herzegovina^ and perhaps to a part of Bosnia , 
and it is so far dieiljiiguishcd from the Sultan’s Firnum. 
which purports io extend 10 all ports of the Empire. 
There is at pn-stnl nothing to pn.n'ent the Amba.ssai]orf: 
from remonstrating jointly or severally against abuse.'- 
which may prevail in any province. If the Note had pro-^ 
vided a machinery of cxcoution, they might at the same tinu; 
protest verbally against maladinjnistration in Bulgaria 
and i liter fei'e by force for tho pi’otoction of oppre.ssei! 
Christians in Hcr/.egi)viua. Objections of this kind 
periiapR not necessarily eoucli‘*sive ; but Otmnt Andkassy 
must have tnkcu tliem into censidemtion. Ho perhaps 
thought it prudent to l^ave open on tho fturo of iliei|dofeu>( 
ment the muic important question whether the PojWbiti, 
if they can agree anHUjg themselves, «ro lo impoBO their 
will on the Porto, In every dcluil it was neunBsaYy to*6x- 
creiso tho most ciuxd’ul oii'cninspectiou. Tho throe allied 
Courts must have been prepared with altornutivo systema 
of policy to>moct tho cases of the assent 61* lYifusal of the 
English. Go vom ment. 

The diBttiVpointuipnt of the fricmls of the iusurgonte is 
excessive, though it is natural. Looking ohly to their object^ 
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tfaoj made insufiicient allowunco fur ibo difficulties of es- 
tablishing any kind of concert. It would pi^haps haTO 
beea impossiblo that Austria and Russia shontd agree on a 
more detinite course of procooding. Something has beou 
gained by the adversaries of tho Porto in tlio formal notice 
that throe great Powers eljiiiu a right of interference in its 
internal administration. One more clause of the Ti^aty of 
1856 haa been virtually repealed, for on express considera- 
tion of the promises of tho Porte to give equal privileges to 
all tho subjects of tbo iOmpiro was tho disclaimer by tho 
Europcau Powers of any right of interiial intervention. 
Tho expcM’icnco of twenty years may perhaps justify a 
chan^;[o of system ; hut it is a Tnistako to 8Up>poso tliat 
Count Anorassy^s Noto will not have ostabliahod a now 
principle. If Austria, Russia, and Germany can, with or 
without tbo concurix'uco of tho Western Powers, insist 
on reforms in Herzegovina, they may at their con- 
venience use force to obtain compliance with their 
demands. Any nctivo measure must bo preceded by 
negotiation among themselves ; but, as far as the Porte is 
concerned, the principle of qualified iiulepeudonco is 
already ostablishod. In a later stage of the tmnsoc^tion 
the precedent of tho liberation of Greece will perhaps, with 
more or less variation, bo followed. Fifty years ago much 
difficulty occurred in determining tho limits of the territory 
which w^aa ultimately declared iud(qicndent. It would be 
a far more arduous task to deal differently witli Her- 
zegovina, with Bosnia, and with Bulgaria. The Turkish 
inhabitants of tho j\forea were coinpellod to leavo the 
country on payment or promise of compensation for their 
property. The Mahometan population of the European 
portion of tbo Empire, whether of Slavonic or of Turkish 
race, is warlike and companitively numerous. To ex])el 
an invading horde from countries where it bsi.s for four 
hundred yenrs been at home is a bold undertaking ; but 
Count Andhassy’s proposals of ref4)i*ra may possibly bo a 
stop towards the nttaininent of tho 4 le.sigii at some remote 
period. 


THE PRESS ABROAD. 

A S there is not much going on at Paris just now, tho 
bitterness of party spirit during a period of expecta- 
tion seeks material from remote sources, and tho past is 
ransacked, and buried scandals are nncartbed. Among 
other amusements, a journal has thought it worth while to 
reproduce some imaginary letters of Lonis Philcppk, which 
wore published more than thirty years ago by tho Oar^ettc 
de France, It is supposed to bo probable that somo 
part of this very artilicial kind of dirt will stick to the 
Orlcunists of the present day, or that at any rate thej 
will fear it may stick, so that in any case there will bo the 
pleasure of alarming them. Tho history of these lettcr.s 
and of their publication may, ho\vev|>r, .sugge.st another 
train of thought with which thej Orlcanists have 
nothing to do. The letters were published in a Legiti- 
mist journal in 1841, nearly e 1 e\en yours after Loi:is 
PuijiilTK had provoked the wrath of all Legitimists 
by managing to bo mado King against his will. 
Ho was therefore, in 1841, not only a rcigiiing monarch, 
but a monarch who had reigued some time, and it 
might have been thought that he was entitled to such 
respect as reigning juonarchs usually receive. Tho 
Legitimist organ was, however, deUiniiino<l to show how 
far disrespect for a reigning monarch could go. It first 
published three letters supposed to have betui writtcui by 
Louis Philippe during the time of the First Enipirc j and, 
finding the interest of its readers awrakenecl, it proceeded a 
few days later to give three letters purporting to have been 
written by the Kino since his accession to the crown. Those 
letters were adroitly constructed so as to do the Kino as 
much harm as possible. Ix;. 1841 tho public mind was 
much excited agaiast Er gland )n account of the difficulties 
to which the Syrian question liud given rise ; and tho fir.st 
lei44Sir accordingly wa^. 8upp)>od tr.« have been written by 
the ItiNG to the English Ambassador a^ Paris, and to have 
assured him tbei the King was not unnftndful of tho engage- 
ments of ]|i(| family towards England, and prepared to 
surrender Algeria to England as soon (is pf^ic opinion in 
France made the step possible. Throughout reign Loins 
PuiLierK was accused of truckling to Russia, and there 
can be no doubt that bo lived in constant terror of a coali- 
tion against France, of which tho C^au should be the 
guiding spirit, Poland therefore selected as the sub- 


ject of the second letter. That Franco had a vague wish to 
assist the Poles during tlieir insurreotiou, m\d had to 
abandon their cause in face of the enormous difficulties 
which active interference would have evoked, was 
notorious. For the King to have written in this sense 
would have done him no harm.* The letter, tluTcfore, made 
him ORsurao a very different tone. Ho was mado to 
describe himself as having been the real author of the 
disasters of Poland, and as entitled to the eternal gratitude 
of St. Petersburg for tho very clever way in which bo hiul 
baffled, thwarted, and deluded tho Polos. Lastly, it wus 
a constant, and in somo respects a merited, roj>rf>nch to 
Louis Philippe throughout his reign thathe Imd waiulm'd 
very far away from t£o professions of liberty with which 
he had started. The third letter accordingly professed to 
embody tho real views which bo eutortained towatds the 
])rcss. His correspondent was entreated to believe that 
tho King had never abandoned his attempt to gain a com- 
plete mastery over the press, the most ilangorons of his 
enemies. A largo section of journalists had almidy been 
bought or won over, and tho rest would follow. B y h is adroit- 
ness tho sting bad boon taken out of the press, and BerJm, 
Vienna, and St. Peteraburg wore invited to rocogniae his 
services in a oanse which ho and they had equally at heart. 
Tho Government determined to prosecute tlm manager of 
tho Legitimist journal for publishing forgeries, and fchcpe 
was a trial which at the time produced much seusatiem, 
BEuaYKtt being retained for tho defeuco. It was etaied 
that the letters had been sent over from London by an 
ndventurcHS named Mine. i>e Saint Elma, arni that they 
hod been sent to the journal by the Marquis of Laroche- 
JACQUELEiN, who Said that ho bad shown them to several 
persons devoted to Louis PniLirrE, w^ho all rcoogiuzed the 
handwriting of tho King, The letters thorufielvos wen^ 
not forthcoming, which Bkhryj-ui Ixoldly explained by 
saying that Mine, de Saint Eema lived in ijondon, end that 
under tho English law she might bo tried and hanged for 
forging them. The end of the trial was that the inanagiT 
was acquitted by tho jury, and the incident ijassed mU) ilw? 
obscurity from which it has boon just extricated by the 
ingenuity of modern journalism. 

We will now turn to a very different example of what 
is WTitten and published in the foreign press. Tiio illus- 
tration is drawn from Belgium, and has to do with curront 
politics. An article was published last week by a Udgiiiu 
paper which calls itself tho Friend of (ho People, A 
great strike is going on at Charleroi, and the workmen arc 
so C3Ct;iiod, and have ma<le such approaclies to actual 
violence, that tho Govornmont has thought fit, not only 
to send ti'oopH to tJie spot, but to forbid the trans- 
portation of arms from one part of Belginin to 
another. In this slate of things tho Fri&id oj (he 
People has given to tho world what is said to be a maiii- 
YcaU) of the associated workmen. It sets out with 
suiting that tbo rapacity of employers in reducing wages 
by twenty per cent, is moro than tho workmen can hear. 
They ii**o thereforo determined to claim their right to live. 
But they cannot stand or fall alone. 'Jlio small shopkeeperB 
must starve or flourish with thesm. They, equally with the 
miners, are tho victims of groat capitalists. They will 
have Id shut uj) their shops if tho workmen have no longer 
money to spend thoro. They should therefore make 
common canso with ihoir customers. They have no into- 
Tests in unison with tlioso of the lumto bourgeoisie. They 
do Tiut profit by the lavish expenditure of those to 
whom everything is given that is good in tho world. 
They are not foumieaoms Au roi. Thoir lot is simply to 
bo sold up by those who are moro lucky than them- 
selves. In fact, there is no saying how general will be 
tho ruin unless workmen get such wages ns thoy think 
proper. The locomotive will rust in tbo station, the empty 
waggons will encumber the rails. With a full cimsciousnesH 
of what they are doing, the associated miners have declared 
war, a fierce implacable War, in which ih^ invite the 
small Bhopkeepers to assist them, against the parasites and 
leeches of tho proletariat. .Every man who has any wise 
or humane fooling left is oallea on to aid in this great 
undertaking, for the sncooss of which the are pre- 

pared to undergo tho most extreme sacrifice. There need 
bo no illusion as to what they mean. Their motto is 

pain on du plomb”— or we wfli shoot yon ^ 
— which, it may be observe^ has great merits ^ #a 
motto, being eminently torse, aimifle, Wod \ua9&- 
takable. The mixtera count on* tSie great army of 
workers to beat to the earth ifaa;t sumst^A the eapmlist^ 
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mi Bay that they iviZl mge the oonteet with equal firm. 
nesB and coohwMM^ dfaregardiug the pr6roca1»oQ» of the 
uumeroui gendarhtes whom the promnetorB of the miiie» 
have sammonad to guard the coal that has been got 
out of the earth by the sweat of the workman*B brow. 
A sort (k quaiot concession to human weakness is made at 
the end of iAie manifesto by terming the struggle on which 
the wol'kttMn have embarked paeinc and logali” so that 
even timid consciences need not fear fighting under the 
device of ^ Bread or bnlleta,’* and men of a great variety of 
dbii^sitions may unite to prepare ** the coming of the 
kingdom of work,*’ 

The state of things in which it is possible that forged 
letters purporting to be written by a reigning monarch 
since his accession should be published, and that an appeal 
shncOd be made in a newspaper to workmen and shop- 
keepers to march under the inspiring influence of such a 
motto as ** Bread or bullets,” is the state with which the 
•Govonnnents of such countries os Franco and Belgium 
have to deal. In Franco each sovereign in turn is regarded 
08 on adventurer temporarily succcssfal, and the friends of 
other adventurers think oveiy means fair by which his period 
of success may be as much shortened as ^ssible. He is like 
the promoter of a rotten Company whose prospectus has 
happened to tickle the public, and the promoters of rival Com- 

C ies run him down in order to start their own Comjianies. 

»nsappears to have had the honour of inventing the brilliant 
motto to which Belgians are now askod to attach themselves, 
and Lyons would be as ready as Charleroi to ])at its motto 
in practice, but tliat experionoo has made it less comfort 
iible than a novice would bo in speaking of its coniempi 
for gendarmes* No doubt there are some advantages in 
the liberty of the press, however extreme. Loots Pit 
learnt from the history of Ina imaginary letters the real 
temper of such distinguished persona as tho Marqnis of 
liiiKOCBEJAGQUEiifiiN, and quiet Belgians are saved from all 
misapprehonsion when they know that Bread or bullets ” 

• is the motto of tho men on strike. But it must bo owned 
tliat it is very difiioult to govern a country where the 
liberty of the press takes this extreme form. When in 
England we speak of the liberty of tho proas, this is not 
usnally the kind of liberty to which we refer. To publish 
forged letters purporting to have been written by the 
reiguing monarch would Ito simply impossible ; and it would 
not only be impossible now, but it would havo been equally 
impossible during the whole period of the existence of the 
English press in its modem shape. Possibly a parallel to 
tho ntteranoes of the Belgian jonmol, with its sanguinary 
manifesto, might be found in Englislk recorda of former 
days. But at any rate- no such uttm'ance would be tolerated 
in England now. Wo liavo got beyond the stage of society 
in which people avow that Bread or bullets” is their motto ; 
or, if we may apprehend that the appearance of such a 
state of things may be one of the d^gers of the future, 
there are no signs of it at pafesent. There is here a limit 
imposed partly by law, but much more by public opinion, 
on the liberty or thsr How this retraining infiu- 

cnoe acts, and what are its origin and aztent, it might be 
difficult to dttscribe aocurately. But ever^ ono sees and 
feels that it does act, la Franee and Belgium it dues not 
act. Nothing but itiieer force keeps down the gravest 
scandals in France. The liberty of the press is there apt to 
be abused as much as it can be abased. Possibly, excessive 
reproesioB aggravates tiic evil which it strives to cure, and 
I'mnoe seems to tc^ in vain one experiment after another 
for establishiBg satlsfiiotory relations between tho Govern- 
ment and the press. Bat at any mte it must be owned 
that it is not foir to jtid^s of foreign societies simply by 
what we know of English societo. They oannot be expected 
altogether to imitate us, when the oiroumstances in which 
they are plaeed are an difibrent firom those with which we 
axe ftmSSas. ' 


rm mmm iknistry. 

fllBB cohesion e# Fin'S Osbinet is a phenomenon 
X in polities^ It was by a xoivarii that the component 
parts vrere broaght together in the first inalaxioe, end the 
orig^*mlraole has l^n outdone by the maml of their 
keerihg together; Slnow'^GIftuida last 
ptij^er haa agaisi made.ita to the weB^ con- 

tc^to airmsoaaMb ezpeotatmn, has agafai oome>i^ok 
unbrolmii. For ameaaeiil'Ibopitoto aBe^ 
pirtedf ossraany^lniiatflfle wm pceascoe firoan ^ teefc a l 
ktoMhMntaM appmnaf as Inafy as star. 


Buffst’u attitude in the butincss has been oonritfltout 
with his whole previous policy. Ever since he took ofefi 
he has peraistently ignored the only principle on which it 
seemed possible for a Goaltiiofi Miruefry to bo Worked. 
Tlieinabili^ of the Cabinet to put forth a statement of the 
I)olicy which they wished the electors to support by tbeiT 
votes has all along been recoguixed. Within the Mirastry, 
as well as beyond it, the Republic is a ^vord of many 
meanings. The natnnil inference fx*om this admitted in- 
ability to frame a common confcHsiou of faith would have 
been abstinence from any ofiitnal expression of proference 
for ono confe.Hftion of faith over another, A prudent 
regard for their own succesB, if not for th^ own 
comfort, will prevent any but very extreme candidates on 
either side from declaring themselves hostile to Marshal 
MaoMaiiox ; and for tho rest M: Buffet might have been 
content to employ those uiiofiteiitatious modes of bringiiig 
in fl nonce to bear upon tho electors which a Fronoh 
Minister of tho interior laiows so w'oll how to command. 
M. Burner’s idea of managing a Cabinot which only 
subsists by ngi’eoing to leave almost everything an open 
question until after the clcctionfi was to issue otders to his 
subordiTiatcs to do nil in their power to promote tlm return 
of CoDservativo candid.*itos. To promote the return of one 
e.*mdidate riiean.s to oppose the rclnni of another, and it 
nrifortunatoly happened that among those whom the 
MitViSTKii of tho IxTEftiOK Washed to oppose wore some 
whom the Ministku of Jus'iicu and the SiraiSTSS of 
Finaxcb wished to support. It in a singular instance of 
the want of familiarity with coalitions and compromises 
which has so often been a daiiger in Jj’reuch politics that it 
should not have occurred to M. Buffet that, when he and 
M. DmuBE agreed to cairy ou tho Government jointly, 
they would havo to leave undone things which they could 
not agree to do together. M. Buffet’s theory of a 
coalition Ooveminont may be vulgarly, but accurately, 
expressed in tho formula, Heads J win ; tails you lose.” 
The Mtnistek of tho Ixteuiok is to do anything ho likes ; 
the Ministeh of Justice is to do nothing which tho 
Mixisteb of the Intebioh does not like. 

Tho way in which this theory of ^linisierial harmony 
worked in tho prcsuut inslanco seems to havo been this. 
M. Lxox Say has allowed his name to appear on a list of 
candidates for the Senate in conjunction with the names of 
M. Ferat and M. BocenrR, whom M. Buffet professes to 
regard as open enemies of Marshal MacMahox’s Govern, 
monl. There is an obvious inconvenience in tho election 
of a Cabinet Minister being oppo.sc‘(] by the subordinates of 
another Minister, and tho only way of getting over this 
difficulty that seems to havo presented to M. Buffet 
was to drive M. Ltox Sat into resigning. Probably IL 
Buffet was sorvod by men of less austore temperamopt 
thou lilmstdf, for thiTO appeartnl in tho Figa) o of Saturday 
an ui'ticlo directed against the Finance Minister so bouivi 
rilous in tone and substance that it Ls impossible to believe 
that M. Buffet knew of it beforehand, while at the same 
time there is every reason to suppose that it would not have 
been published without the acquiescence of the Mikisieb 
of the Ietekior in its general drift being first ascertained. 
According to the Times* Correspondent tho Ministerial 
crisis opened with ^lambal MacMahon licing discovered by 
M. Buffet in tlio act of reading this veiy article. His 
notions of soldierly discipline were perhaps somowhai out- 
raged by the discord thus suddenly revealed to him, and 
upon hearing from M. Buffet that, though he knew nothing 
of the pniiiBhment JoaltonttoM.L^:ONSAY,he w.aa thoi . uglily 
displeased with Ids conduct, the Marshai/s natural impulse 
was to send for M, hioix Say and give him the choice of 
taking his name off the senatorial list or resigning his scat 
in the Cabinet. M. LtoN Sat accepted the latter alterna- 
tive, and M. Dufaure and M. vValion declared themselves 
prepared to follow his oxainpio. This was jmshiDg matters 
further than at all suited M. Buifet’s purpc'se. To have 
got rid of M. LtoK Say would have been to weaken the 
Liberal element in the Cabinet while be advs^tagee 
that fiow from t^jpresence of such an clement wm.Id 
havo been reto|am But to get rid of ¥. DotAUfts 
and M. WaUph into the baxgain would hay# been to 
tom tho IdPel element out of tho Cabinet jnel aC the 
moment wiS its presence there is emcia% important 
as a moons oroatching Liberal votes. One expedient after 
another was attegeetod in order to avert the cataetoo^, 
the erne finidfy ademted was the issao of a l^melaaEa* 
tion to the Freueh people, signed by Htoahal tttollABOnb 
and counterrigned 1^ M» BevrxT, 
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Ae ibo object of thia Proclamation is to put an end to 
a Miuistorial crisis, and as to all appeai*aiice it bos bad the 
effect which it was designed to have, it mast so far be pro- 
nouncod a saccoBsfui move. It' we iitlempt to go any further, 
and to decide why it should iiave bad this result, it is not so 
eapy to form an opinion about it. It is a vex7 harmless Pro- 
clamation, and M. Pufkkt s uanio is quite in place at the foot 
of it. But M. DuFAt;Ki/8 would have been just as much in 
place ; indeed, if we cure to carry on the spooulation, there 
seems no possible reason why it should not oc\ually have 
boon cottiitoi-signod by jM. Gamuktta. It begins by lumiud- 
ing the French people that they have now obtaincul what 
they wished for live years ago — ^namely, onler and peace, 
and that the senators atid deputies whom they are about 
to elect will have to work with the Puf.sidknt of the 
.[iFruBLTC in maintnining order and peace. This co-oiMjration 
will be afforded by giving a sincere support to the (Joustitu. 
tional Laws. France neeils repose, and tho way to ensure 
repose is to postpone the revision of her new institutions 
until thci-e lias been iinie for tliem to be honestly tried. 
They can only be honestly tried by a steadfast udheroiico 
to a policy which is at once Conservative and truly Liboml ; 
and in order to soeuro this adherence, the Marsh An invites all 
who place the defi ne o of social onlcr, respect for law, and 
patriotic devotion Jibove their recollections, or aspirations, or 
jmrty engagriuents, to rally round his (hjvernineni. Tliis is 
precisely the language uwd by the Hcpublii an |Knty both of 
the ConKtilution and of the PmisiOf.NT. No one p^op^^^es to 
revise tho one or to displace the other before 1880. M. Oam- 
IJETTA would probably be very well satisfied if he could feel 
aBSured that the Constitutional Laws would have undergouo 
no violent changes by thut time. Five years of uu- 
inttuTupted working wouhl be the best testimony to cha- 
racter that Hepubliejiu inslitntiona could possibly reoei\e. 
Even the announccnient that it is necessary uot only to 
disarm those who might disturb the security of sacred 
rights aud legitiniato interests in tnv (irescnt, but t<i 
discourage thuaii who throntcTi it in the future by the 
propagation of anti-soeial doctrines and revoluti<*iniiT 
programmes, need not disturb the J^lrli^iUle^tary adver- 
saries of M. Bi-ffkt. Tliey are equally ready to say tho 
same thing. It is only irrcTonciiablcs like M. .Nai^ult 
who can now be said to have any connexion with 
revolutionary programmes. Tlio Rojmblicnns whom M. 
Buffet really tears are as loud in their denuncia- 
tions of revolution as Ik* is liiiiisolf. Wu flu not 
mean, of course, that I here i.s no ri'uJ dilforeiice between 
the views of the Alinister and iLo views of the 
Republican Oppoj^ition. Probably there is much wliich 
the latter would consider as consistent with strict fidelity ' 
to the Constitution which M. Buffet would set down as 
revolutionary in the* highest degree. But the qucHtion at 
pTCuent i.s not so much wliat makes the real dilVercnce l»c- 
tween M. Buffet’s views and those of the Kcpublicaii 
Opposition, as an hat succc.'^s M. Buffet has had in 
devising a formula which bIuiII convey this ililfer- 
ence to the world. Linder this asjieet the Mai:s?ha[.’s 
Proclamatiou is singularly unfortunate, because sing a hirly 
unmeaning. No doubt it says nothing to which M. Ltos 
Say and M. Dufai vf cannot heartily assent ; but then, on 
tho other Land, it ^tiys nothing to which the very perstms 
at whom tho Pi oclamatiou is aimed cannot ussent with 
equal feiwour. B M. Bi i fet insiructs his .siibordinatcB 
only to oppose those cundidates who do not declare their 
acceptance of llieMAKi?iiAL’.s Proclamation, his subordinates 
will have an easy lime of it. 

There is another side, however, to the ProchiTfialion in 
wliich it is less harmless. A Constitutioual King might 
Bay many thiiigs which in any one clse’s mouth would bo 
truisma, but whicli in the mouth of the Sovereign would 
be exceedingly indecoroas. It would not be fair to apply 
to Marshal Sf acMahon the strict mlos by 'which the acts of 
^ ihp Queen of EeoeAxVU or the ErNo of the Beloians would 
■^judged. The French tolerate in their rulers a more 
S^ve participaticun public the subjects of 

xnonai*chicsiH|^a|^cstomea Marshal Mac- 

position hn||||p^enU^^^^^ oopimou to 

and present blb^ect the ' if 

Marshal MacMauon were^ like H. bwn Prime 

Manister, and subject, in W own efiAlmt»Kt all events, 
to be dismissed by a vote (^« ibe Xnegislatu^his ameal to 
the electors to give liim a PerlilMneht, after m mind would 
be open to no criticism. Thd .electors "would kiiow that. 


in Toting for tins or that candidates^ they were Voting 
for Marshal MacMaikok, or for whatever Pris^d<^t, a 
majority liosiile to Marshal MaoMauon might think fit to 
put ill his place. But Marshal MacMaqon has -been 
appointed Pre.sident fop a fixed term ; he' cannot be 
displaced bv any ordinary process until tho end of that 
tcuTD ; and he is bound, so long as he holds office, to acoepi 
such Ministers us tho liOgislature chooses to impose upon 
him. Tho pablic.at.iou of such an appeal os that contained 
in this Proclamation must cither moan that, unless his 
prosout Cabinet obtains a mi^'ority in the elections, 
ho himself will not remain in office, or that, if 
tho present Cabinet docs uot obtain a majority in 
tho elections, ho intends to keep it in power. At. 
lea.si, if it is not intended to bear cither of those senses, 
it can only be taken as a simple appeal ad miserioordknfn. 
Of coui'««v, tho Mausii.\l must bo understood to say, I will 
accept any Ministci's you choose to give mo ; but do, as a 
favour, give mo tho sort 1 like best. It seems doubtful 
whether tho Marshal’s reputation will be permanently raised, 
or his position strengthened, by an address of this kind. 
Both Lave been sacrificed to keep tho Cabinet from going 
to pieces. In M- Buffet’s eyes tho dignity of the Executive 
is a Bubordinato cuiisideration by the side of his own con- 
tinuaneo in power. Tho question he asks himself is, nol. 
how the Pkesidext’s Government is to be carried on, but 
how to make sure that it sliall bo carried on by no one 
except M. BuFrrr. 


THE LlBEBATi PARTY AND ITS ADVISERS. 

S ill WILLIAM HARCOURT’S third speech at Oxford 
was clo(|neid, senrible, and entirely consistent with Lis 
first. Addressing tho local LilKMul Association, he W'as 
compelled to assume that the Liberal ])ariy liad a purpose 
as well fis a. puli(;y ; but, as neither ho nor his constituenb; 
had any spcttial inc^asnro to propose, he judiciously confiu<.d 
himself to a disipiisition on political strategy and soiut* 
cognate topics. A still more ni’gont ncccKsity was iht 
maiutcTiaiicc of discipline ; and Sir WiMjIAM Hakcouut was 
anxious to inculcate, by example a.s well as b}^ precept, the 
primary dul y of implicit obedience to superior orders. 11' 
Mr. Gr.ADSTONE were disposed to expatiate on the several 
distinctive merits of his principal followers, ho would not 
pcrhiip.s .select Sir \V. JIai^coi ET as the most perfect model 
of iin hesitating di>rility. Lord IJautinoton is more fortu- 
ii.ato in commanding tho services of a lieutenant who 
uwaiis in invincible patience tho decision of his chief. 
“ You and 1 ,** Bays Sir WxLUAM llARCOURTto the members 
of the Liberal Association, “ are but privates ; and 
“ it is not for us to issuo general orders.” The aua- 
logy between pa»*l.irB and armies is obvious and familiar, 
thougli, like analogies in general, it is not absolutely com- 
plete. Soldiers have no opinions, and as a rule they have 
not the choice of their general. Sir W. IIarcourt con- 
currtal in the appointment of Lord Hartinoton as lead(*r 
bocauso he felt confidence in the soundness of his principles. 
At Oxford bo seemed to place himself at tho disposal of his 
superior, according to tho Jesuit formula, jicrtndo ar 
cadaver. Orators, however, even when they pursue a 
metaphor too far, are wont eventually to resiimo tho thread 
of their more serious argument. It appears that it is not 
exclusively from rcganl to discipline that Sir W. Harcourt 
adopts fjord Hartinoton’s policy of expectation. On tho 
contrary, be enilmsiastically compares his leader to the 
famous Roman general whoso name isproverbi ally ofisociaietl 
with delay. Lord Hartington exhibits tho profound sagacity 
which earned for Quintus Fawus Maximus the surname of 
“ Cu nctator.” In the present day the leader of tho Opposition 
is alone capable of restoring the forinncH of his party by 
waiting. The illustration from ancient history was not the 
less impressivo because Sir W. Harcourt’s recoUeotions of 
Livy arc somewhat hazy. It was not Fabios who, after 
the halt at Capua, confined Hannibal to the sonthem fro- 
vinces of Italy, and nltimatdy compelled him to eVaonato 
the country 5 but perhaps it may be the fortune of Lord 
JIaPvTINuton to drive Mr. Disraeli from office, and to take 
bis place. 

The more scriouB part of Sir W. Habcouri^C speech/VeU 
deserves attention. The Liberal party ia nOtf in 
agreed on au;^ definite course of p<^y ; and it would be 
dishonest, if it wero practicable, to oonstmot at .pryB^iat a 
programme or a platform.. Tbe vrovd pxoflpnuuo^ is, 
as Sir W. Haucoubt says, not SlngUsh^ . and tko word 
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j^^om Aab bapij^y lone sinoe emlgmktod- to 
Keithen*. pVraAe h Mqumd to exprefm tbo prinoiptos 
wbioh tlnm Kngli&h pattieB. If tlio Liberal party were 
agreed oh.tlie advocacy of honflehold suffrage in oouri- 
ties, on disestablisbment, ot on the redistribution of 
landed praperty, it would agitato for those changes 
under, iheiv rospeotive deBcripttons. Although political 
aealote xuay denounce the epicurean laxity of their more 
prudent allies, no practice uan he more immoral than the 
invention of Liberal measures for the purpose of ad- 
vanoing the interests of the party. It is indispensable to 
the sound working of the Constitution that the Goveni- 
xnent of the time should be watched and checked by a 
vigilant Opposition ; but if both parties happen for the 
time to bo substantially agreed, it is not the duty of the 
leaders of the nunority to devise artificial pretexts of 
quarrel. Sir W. Hakcocdt may be trusted not to omit any 
mportumty of sarcastic comment on Ministerial failures. 
Ho and his friends hope that, after all, the Suez purchase may 
furnish occasion lor profitable attacks on the Government. 
It was perhaps a pity to ^aste on a provincial meeting 
the epigram on a Government which makes an investment 
first and theti seudn out a Commission to investigate its 
Value ; but, on the whole, a ntiat fallacy produces the bc‘st 
effect when there is no risk of an answer on the spot. The 
new Fugitive Slave Circular promises still better sport. 
The antithesis between the Hitylla of bad Inw' and the 
Charybdis of a worse policy ought, on grottiids of rhetori«*al 
economy, to have been reserved for tlio House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Tiiorold Rookrs, who takes a mi)rc earnest or more 
melancholy view of affairs, in a h iltT to the Jhn’Iy 
answered Sir William llABCoruT by nuticipation. * In his 
opinion the Fabian ]»olicy is an to faction. It 

means, if it means anything, (hnt the party of reform is 
“ to be patient till the Knglisli nation Huilers sojue serious 
“ loss or indignity.” Nor is the belief that the Conserva- 
tive party will give clmnee» to the Opposition, in Mr. 
Koukrs’k judgment, well foumled. The presejit Govern- 
ment has, as he says, given more or has saHsfactiou 
to the tenant-farmers, to the Trade. Unions, oiul to the 
Banitary reformers. There is reastm to fear that, if the 
Libernl leaders arc not beforehand wdlh Mr, Disracli, lie 
will detach other sections of their followers by means of 
additional concessions. Mr. Rooebs, like other members 
of the same sec-tion of the Liberal parly, thinks that the 
only way of bafiling tlio tactics of an insidious ailv^ersary 
is to outbid him. ‘‘ Tn i868,” he says, “ the Liberal party 
under JMr. Guaps'kiNE jiut a question beforiJ the coniitiy*, 
“ end got no doiilitfiil lui.swer. Hus Lord H Aim noton no 
“ question to ask 'f ” Perhaps, before Lord Haritno ion 
asks a quoMiou, he may think it expedient to ascertain tho 
probable answer. When Mr. Gladstone suddenly deier- 
liiincd to iT-turn to office by dcbtroying the Irish. Church, 
lio calculated, as the result proved, with accuracy on tho 

ikifid another 


delav of thWs of hb peculiar processes of thougM brtween 
the Hemse of Lonb end its abolition ; when Mr. ^7 

his first Bill throatened every publican in kjitgdoin 
with ruin ; when Mr. Goscue^ proposed to sell off 
College estates, even zealous Liberals wore perplexed sold 
alarmed, and a general feeling pervaded the country that,, .. 
no interest and no institution was safe. Mr. Roobks sayf^J 
with truth that the coun^ owes much to the Libei^ ^ 
party for what it did between 1832 and 1872. He appa- 
rontly forgets that during the forty years of Liberal supre- 
macy there wore long intervals of judicious inaction, as vrhen 
liord JoHX Kussrll advised the country to rest and be 
thankful, aud when Lord Pai 4MF.RBT0N earned unboond^ 
popularity by steadily discouraging all propoeals of organic 
innovation. It was because Lord John Hu^»£LL attempted 
to revive his popularity by reopening the qaesuon of Be* 
form that he was soon afterwards snperseded by his moi*c 
moderate rival. Lord Palmerston had certainly not the 
faculty of making cither his merits or his demerits odious. 
Tliero is no reason why the Lilx^ral parly should l>e in a 
hurry to return to power, although Sir W. HakcOCRI pro- 
bably underrates the chances of office to others, if not to 
himself. Sooner or later some great measure of change 
will be supported by a majority which may jwissibly not 
include the moderate t^cclion of the Liberal party. Mr. 
CiiAMUEHLAiN nfid Mr. Leatuam will then njoice in tho dis- 
comfiture of their opponents, and perhaps still more warmly 
in the defection of their uiicongoriuil allies. In the mean- 
limo Iif)rd ilAitTixoToN may bo excused for maintaining, 
and Sir W. HarcOurt for vindicating, a policy which has 
tho merit of sincerity and .sinqdiciiy. 


support of tlio constituency. In 1874 ho nskei 
quest-ion, nnd he rcct'ived a different answer. ]Mr. Roulrs 
loretclls tlmt ^Ir. Odadstonk’s repntatiou “ will bo 
far' grtiiti'r in time to come tlmii that of any man 
who has occupied the station of Prime Minister yet.” 
It was lucessary to account for the fall of an un- 
paralleled Minister, and the votary admits, with laud- 
able candour, some superficial im perfections in his 
hero. Mr. Rogers will not go so far us to say, as 
“ he bus heard some say, that Mr. Gi-adstoke liad tho 
“ singular faculty of making his merits and demerits 
“ equally odious, but no one can allege that bo was a gonial 
“ Minister.” It is perfectly true that Mr. Oladstonk never 
advocated a ebaugo of the justice and expediency of which 
he was not fully convinced j but tho proposition would be 
more accurately stated in tho converse form. Mr. Glap- 
stone always profoundly believed in ihq justice and expedi- 
ency of any nioasure which he for the moment chose to 
advocate. His conyictiaus varied iucossantly, but ho never 
doubted that he was in tho right. 

Mr. Bogebs probably stands alone in his belief that the 
Into Ministers became unpi^ular because they wore too 
much devoted to impose. The men who bid us wait were 
tho men whom the Knglish people, said they would 
«« have nothing to do with onj longer. There was ha^ly 
member m the loto Administration who did pot shaxe 
^/‘ general odium.” ^ Nearly ah political Olivers have 
arrived at tlio oppostibe ooncdutiioa that the Cmeervative 
Xieaetion was produced by the incessant restlesfifteea of the 
b^vMbdst^ Wh^ £U GupsjONfi interposed 


rOllKlGN LOANS. 

A lmost every day BCCR some meeting of unfortunate 
boudhohlcrs who arc called together to condole with 
each other, ur to libteu to some scheme for getting them 
out of the extreme depths of distress. Their private 
.sorrows bo far benefit tho public as to ofler an mstructivc 
warning to future investors ; and tbe warning which was 
begun by the announcement of tbe suBpenaiuu of payment 
on their bonds is completed by tho picture of their diffi- 
culties when they b(*giii to take steps to I'otrieve what im}\ 
bo poBKible of their loss. It is always possible that a 
Government unable to pay much may pay souieihiiig. li 
may bo so far an hoiioumble Goverriinont that it will wish 
to pay what it can pay, simply because it docs not like 
altogether to Ikdie its promise*^. Turkey appeaiK to be iu 
this posirion. It announces that it can pay and will pay 
half of what it owes, but can pay no more. As a matter 
of fact, the January coupons have been mot to the extent of 
one-half of their nominal amount in cash, although it is 
said that the money was semped togellufr with the utmost 
difficulty. It is utterly futile to buppose that Turkey can 
pay more than half the coupons us thc^y fall due, and 
it seems very doubtful Avhetber she cuii continue to 
pay so much. If, the bondholders could invent a new 
Turkey alter their own heart, could place there a 
wise and economical Governmeirt, and have evciy thing 
carried on by efficient and honest administrators, they 
might no doubt get more ; but this is impossible, urid 
what they can practically look for is the amount which 
the existing Turkish Government, under very enibanuBK- 
ing circumstances, can collect beyond the expenses 
necessary for its existence. The several classes of Turk- 
ish bondholders have also confiicting claims as be wxwn 
themselves, inio which it is not necessary to enter further 
than to say that investors have now learnt that tho 
assignment of special seourities for difibreut loans gives no 
real advantage, unless the securities arc of a kind wdiich 
have an independent value in themselves aud arc distinct 
_• ^ which tho lc?ga] tribunals of the 

an effectual title in case of dcj 
" jWn from the default of Turkoj^Jf 
ad anxiety of a country tuj 
element value, ojt r 

is tho most 

and^l&t its ahilii 
^'vel^y , rinses whioh^f 

eaoepiiobal caseSj 
I Qoverunieui 

its ways, ^ itself u^er 

tfhaik is eoouomiSoliiliy hiset^. Jn such a 
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mry rcfluoticm of iniereat^ Tbey less, but wiiat tl^oy 
gel ia awsttvo. But it ia by no uioiuis cortiiin aa yot that 
the Viet^iioir will coatmue to wish tnr good advice and will 
oontiano to take it. If lio docs, the circa mstaocea tiader 
which iSgypt is now are so very iicculiar that no couclnsion 
can be dittwn from it in other instances, iiassia, for ex* 
ample, is a coantry that enjoys a credit which, speaking 
roughly, may bo said to be as good as that of Franm Bot 
no ooe knowe anything whatever of Uie iiiianciAl position 
of Russia. The iiiiancial position of Franco can be ostu 
mated with tolerable accuracy ; but of that of Hnsnia no 
approach to a calculation cau bo made. The credit of 
Kussia is high simply because the Russian Govern meni has 
always paid hithei*t>o, and is known to be most hotioarably 
sonsiiivo a» to its credit. But if Ku .aia i.s ever luiuldo to 
])ay in full, it can but do its ntiiio.st, and the causes which 
will have produced its ernbarrassmeut, whether wur orunt 
profitable exlcnbiun of enterpnso or territory, will not be of 
a kind that its creditors can hope to sec easily remedied or 
removed. 

In a vngue and general way, every nation would like to 
pay its debts, but with some natitins the motive openites in 
a languid ami inefteidual manner. A nation with suiul) or 
einbarrusacd resciurm's is shown by ingenious speculators 
bow to take mlvantage of the fatal readiness of English 
juid other Europcnii iuveslora to lend their money in ntter 
igTioranee of why tiuy lend if. 'fho jnoncy is spent or 
poektMed somehow, and the borrowing nation finds itself 
unable to meet its engagements. It then considers what 
coiir.^c) it shall take ; ami when the dosiro to jiay for the 
mere sake of honour and credit is iifd strong, the pracliesil 
qui'stion which it tries to solve is whe ther it will answer 
be.-t to make an elToit to ]>iiy as much as it can pay or not. 
Jf it (^anllot see how it is fo4*xist at all without new foreign 
caiiital, it will agree to anything that gives it a hope of 
oxistenco. The l^iraguay boudholdens have just boon 
chcertjd with an oiler to allow a bunk to l>o created wiilt 
fresh English money, which is to do w<jndvrs for them, is 
to take everything the (luvernrnent has got to give, and to 
manage Paraguay for the bencriL of its creditors. Whether 
Paraguay is the s*u*t of ct>\intry that can bo properly 
nmnagod by if fjunk and a standing army of 400 men 
iaa (piestion 0[>en to free and fair dise»ission. Hut if aw in- 
solvent nation can gt*t on somehow without new fortiigri 
capital, it may seo no use in struggling to imy somotliing 
on it. s debt. Jt is said that 1h.^ news of its repudiation 
wua rceoived in Peru with a feeling of fiatisfjwitioii and 
ivJief, How far this feeling niuy Intvc cvtemk'ti we hav« 
no nu'atis uf .saying ; but tin* exjuirictico gained from South 
American Republics wariants fhe snpposjfion that it 
wouM Ixj largely onfeitsuncd. A country which takes this 
line has to poekVt its pridi*, and many .special Huifer 

from a blatc of contented insolvency. All mercantile 
openitioTJn lire cfiiTiedon under a great diftadvant;tgo when 
the cou!itry where they are earned on i.s imUlfercnt 
to repuiliatioii, and th.c country mm whole grow.s poorei^ 
apart from the tael of no n‘'sv capital I'eing intro- | 
duced. Hut in a hirgo ]iroporlJon d)t' the iallabil^lnt^ ' 
it seem.s a wise and projcr and clec<T tiling to o.scajw 
from tho extra tn\Htion that would bo neccs.sary in 
order to pay the iatert.sf, or a part of the interest, 
due on a foreign debt. 'I he money seems to Ikj kept 
home, instead of Ixjing wasleil on outsiders. There is 
al.<*o the comfortable sii]ifif»siijon that not to pay anything 
is really the kindest ilong for ttic bondlioldor.s (liem- 
selves. They cnjmot get any thing nide.ss tlic country \a 
kept quiet, and security [o-oduces wcmKIi ; and t<i pay tor 
the army and tho administration is ngarrlvAl as an indirect 
payment to the bondholdcrp. When ilii.s wi.so course hios 
produi cd its pro))er iruils, then the really good time for 
the bondholders will come, and a cu tit ious offer to pay them 
a few halfpence in tho pound in :ty be looked on with 
favour. 

Bcftidea these two warnings, that hone.st Government 
being unable to alter tiicir ways of going on can ctily pay 
%vhat they can pay, and tliat some natious see advantages 
in insolvency, investers >mvo lately had a third warning 
which they may.^irofitably consider. They must have seen 
that the market w only a very Ikint and feeble guide to the 
real ^aluc of Mieiiritit S. In one wuy rhi.s must be always 
time, ibr tho pri( c of tlio day will uiwiivs in Fume mfmsnro 
depoml on the amount of money in the market seeking in- 
vestment. iMscenlJy the large aconrnulatio^ia of savings 
^ which ore always going on in England have been 
^divetted from inveBtEnent in stocks thought precariOQS; 


and havo bsm poored into ihoM akannels wkiek 
find favour with ntsady and cintitiotts investors.' Thsicoia* 
sequence has been St rise iU the price of the bettor olsss.cf 
securities, whiah has in many instauoea totOjiA them ta a 
point above wbM they can. be expected to cbissmand ui the 
average of years. I£ ttade revives, and new av'eunea o£ 
enterprising investouent are opened, investors most expeot 
to see a tall in the price of tboso aocuritics which now stand 
unusually high. But tlie chiefreause of the iluctuations of 
the market is gavablieg ; and the groat imtruiiHmt of 
gambling is the propagation of false rumours^ which the 
telegraph supplies m endless abuiidanoa. A rumour^ 
slightly teue, if put m a wrong form, doeS' os well as a 
tliorongldy false ruukour for gambling purposes^ and it is 
quite osi exception when a tolegrtiin is I'ight at first. 
It is only the gambling world that is much excited by 
thnso rumours and the consequent fluotustions in pt'ice^ 
and the world of gamblers is* always the same. Living 
in excitement, it catches up anything that excites 
it, and it hurries to act witl\oot inquiry into the 
ground of nefciod. The difficulty of ohccking rninoara 
is now much incroasud by the international ebaracter 
of Stock Exchange gambling. There seems always to 
1 h* a chuiux^ that something may bo known At Paris 
which is not known in London ; and when prices are 
technically said to come bad from Jr’aris, oar market 
droops in a minute, althoi%h in the iniiuite majority of 
such caRc.s Fan.s is not a bit wiser as to what is going on 
than Loudon is. As the bank.s loud money liwly on stocks 
with a slight margin, the opportunity 4»f entering this great 
gambling world is easily obtained. Thing.s also are most 
comfortably managed there — far moi*o so than on tbo Turf. 
Thoro is no crowding with roughs, or standing out in the 
Ttiin at disnial little country places. Besides, there is, as 
it were, a race cornLug olf every liour of every day on the 
bitock Exchange, and nothing on the Tiwf can compote 
with this. According to prc.sent appearances, there seems 
every probability that this new and great excitement of 
modern life will coutiniio to be pnrsinH.i with increa.siug 
alacrity. Investors must therefore more and more discard 
from their thonghte the price of the day when they attempt 
to cstiinaio the value of tiie securities tiiey hold. 


THE EIUTH STUfJvR 

rillJK result of the Eritli stadko, as of all similar experi- 
A merits, will be dctermiucil by a coiiipari.son of forces 
rather tlian by a conllirt of reasons. If tho men arc 
.stronger than the employers, not merely at Erith, but 
throughout tho trade, they will care little for any donion- 
stration that thc*y are (jconoraically and momlly in tho 
Avrong. It is not only among the engineiu's that the Trade- 
Unions are active. In tho Swansea Valley ten or tw'elve 
ecdliericB are nov\’ clu.sod, berauso tho masters and tho men 
interpret difieicntly the torixis of a recent award. Cases of 
latfoning havi* once moi*e occurred at Sheffield^ which has 
long niaialairud its prc-emirionco in lawless tyranny. Tho 
Avar Avhiuh is habitually carried on by combinations of 
Avorkmen is not Avagnd exclusively against tho employers of 
labour, or lAgainst tliu general community which sufiers by 
incre ased cost of production. Tho masters are for the 
most pai't stroi-k through that section of the men which is 
forced inlo the observance of arbitrary re-stnetions, Bkoad- 
iJKAU and his siiceeHsors at Sludllold have habitually directed 
their (wiminal attempts again.st industrious and compara- 
tively iiulcpcJideut members of their own class. It does 
not appear that llio men on sirike at Erith were generally 
<li.s.sati.sliod Avilh the mode in which tbo works wore con- 
ducted; and, Avliatever may be the precise ciroumstancea 
iindiT which tho striko began, tlio influenco of tho Union 
may bo distinctly traced in the refusal of tho men to accept 
tho Avork ofiored to them. It would he idle to expect 
that men who are ready to sacrifice the comfort of 
thcLTiHclves and their families should consider tho heavy 
loss which their act may perhaps inflict on their em* 
ployorH ; but it is possiblo that they may fed a paamg 
regret for the injury which is suffered by other artisaas* 
lu imgiricers* shoym, as in all manafaeturttig efilablish- 
ments, many sejiamte operations are designockfiapr a common 
object by men of diflereut trades. Woricets in wood aife 
dependent on the muiccllaiiooiui activity of warkors iiu 
iron, and is o^h kind of industry thero^ are variow sub* 
dlvisioTiR. 

A general strike or looloout of engoieari inigliA rednos 
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to idletiese » nii«& lavg^ of woHcmen #)iobiivo 

noohim on tliie ftiodB of tb^UktSoti. The only MKrarity 
ammst aneb a lamfortono is to be fotthd in the employ mesit 
of . opmpeietit imbBtitiiteft for the workmen on strike* It Is 
to gmaiid againet the risk cf free oompotiUon that Ihe 
Trede^IJniotis and iheir advooatai haTO systematically de« 
noonoed all laws which might diminish their power of 
coeroion. The Brith migincers have rendered their cordon 
of pickets so effeodve as to have hitherto maintained a 
sncoessftil blockade of Messrs. Easton’s works. jiikiHcd 
workmen who wonld gladly have eanicd good wages on 
ihir oonditions have been persuaded or frightened into an 
abandonment of their purpose of seeking employment. 
The proportionB in which choice and terror have re- 
spectively contributed to the result can only be ascertained 
by conjecture, but , it is evident that the process 
of picketing is wholly superfinons as a conirivanee 
for giving information to applicants. Artisatts out 
of work who approach Messrs. Easton-s promises 
must already know both of the vacancies which 
they seek to fill and of the causes which create a 
demand for labour. In this case also the victims of 
trade combination belong to the class which the Unions 
nndertako to iogalate and protect. A manufacturer may 
sojuetunes suspend production with little loss, or, in ex- 
ceptional coses, with actual advantage to himself. Work- 
men who are coerced into a strike, workmen in other triules 
whose industry is inseparably connected with the suspended 
industry, and Workmen who are by force or four prevented 
from supplying the place of the malcontents, all sutler 
without compensation. The confident assertion that Tracks* 
Unions have on the whole raised the condition of the 
working classes may possibly bo true, and in any case it 
cannot bo disproved. The evils and drawbacks, on the 
other hand, arc enormons *aud indisputable ; but there is 
little advantage in argning against the use or abnse of a 
legal right. The favourite teachers of the working classes 
have always impressed U}iou thorn the duty of looking 
exclusively to the intoresis of their own class. That any 
advantage which may result is obtained at tbo cost of 
capitalists and consumers, candid supporters of Trade- 
Unions would admit. 

A calculation of the comparative resources of the em- 
ployers and the men could only be valuable if it wero 
undertaken with special knowledge of the ciz’cumstanoeH of . 
the trade. If there is only a question of prolonged endurance, 
the masters can afford to wait better than the men. A general . 
lock-out would, according to an authoritative statenzent, : 
deprive them within two or three weeks of wages equal 
in amount the accumulated fund of the Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation. A partial suspension of labour would of course afford 
the men a bettor chance of success. For the masters, as far 
as they regard their own interests alone, the most press- 
ing question MS whether their contracts are likely to bo 
abandoned, of only to be postponed. The active competition 
of Germany, BVance, and Belgium is ready to profit by 
any slackness of work in England. The Employers* 
Association, which will determine the course to bo adopted 
by the masters, is in possession of all the materials on whu-h 
a judgment will be formed. There is no don lit that ^general 
lock-out is a cumbrous and invidious operation ; but, on 
the other baud, partial strikes, especially where they arc 
commenced under the orders of a Trade Council, are 
deliberate acts of hostility, which can only bo encountered 
by vigorous measures. By tbeir obedience to the com- 
mands of the Union the men on strike admit that they 
belong to a great organization, and their fellow-members 
ara join% responsible for the dedsiou of their chosen 
mlera. There is too much reason to fear that both tlio 

S bTtiea to the dispute will suflibr pc^rmanent loss from the 
versiem of trade to fbreign conniries. If the employers, 
who are alone ospable of foreseeing tbo consociuences of 
tile straggle,^ think it better to resist than to yield, some 
indication will be afforded of the weight of oppression to 
which they would otherwise bo subject. 

Althoi^no appeal to thc moral jud^ent of a class 
which hsB MX othkal code of its own will produce an im- 
xaodiaie result, eveu Trade-Unions have sotanctames shown 
a desire to enlist pubUo dpinioii on their side« In the 
piosent dispute the engineers snre, aecording ^ordinary 
stands^ of judgment, utterly in the wrong. The Secre- 
tsxy of the Amalgamsitcd expresses iheteveteiute 

luM^lity of his Asseeiation to piecc*work, or» in other 
words, to ftoB competition awong workmen ond just 
dealiiigs between i»en sad oingploysis. Mr. Biiwfuir ssys 


that ^ece-work is sclfisb, meauiug that it promotes the 
interest of the ablest workmen, lu the same se?.sc 
dependent labour and property are* selfish, while the true 
phnc'iplo of society is communism. Kot tliat Ttnde- 
Uniona arc consistent even in their efforts to mainiuiti an 
arbitrary and unnatural equality. The skillisd wovUmeu 
of the organiztition arc only c^nal among them.v.'vus; 
for it is essential to the attainment of their objec;^ tuat 
they should rule the other members of their privilegotl ariu- 
iocracy. The workmen who are cxclndcd from Messrs. 
Easton’s employment by the system of pickets are not 
participators in the equality yvhich would be impsired by 
the adoption of piece-work. The best workmen, as in 
every othi 5 r department of human activity, form a minority ; 
and consequently they are outvoted, or perhaps 
sneouTub to the public epinion of the greater namher. 
Their emancipation from a mischievous despotism wonld 
be greatly beneticiai to themselves, and it would also 
loud to goodness and cheapness of pro<luctiau. The con- 
Bcqucut encoarsgement of tmde would probably secuiv 
oven to second-rate workmen as large a remauenitum 
as that which they now receive at the oxpuusc of 
consumers and of their more skilful oompamons. 
An equal price for large loaves and small loaves, tor 
strong beer and for weak beer, for gold and for silver, 
w<inld bo strictly analogous to the rule that workmen are 
not to be paid in proportion to the quantity and quality 
of their work. The equal division of the fund appsicabic 
to wages among all who are cntitlod to share is a iurmula 
which bristles with fallacLmrs aBSurnptions. There is no 
fixed wage-fund, and there is no definite class which is 
entitled to divide the amount which may at any time 
I be paid. The Unions indeed, by their rules of appivntioe- 
sbipand by other methods, arc constantly struggling toex^ 
elude competition ; but an unprivileged workuiaa aud a 
consumer, with or without the intervention of an em- 
ployer, have the fullest right to bargain between them- 
selves. The antagonistic right of Unionist workmen to 
band ihomsclves together for the promotion of‘ their own 
snpposod interests is tbo more undeniable because it 
impossible to prevent the combination* Tb the best 
members of their body, as well as to the whole remainder 
of tbo community, the utter failure of their assault on 
piece-work wonld be an uumixed advantage. 


IRRKSrONSIBLE ARMY REFORMERS. 

I T is very desirable that, by tbo spwchcs of Mr. John 
Holms or otherwise, the working-men of our largo towns 
should be led to inquire and think on the subject of military 
administration. We luivc plenty of men of strength and 
courage, plenty of money, aud perfect communications, and 
yet, it this country .should be invaded, we could not concen- 
trate ai^tliiiig like a suiUcieDt army on the threatened 
point. The working-men who li8t€in to Mr. Holms will at 
any rate be taught lo regard invasion as possible, and not 
to rely upon the navy or upon luck to avert it. There 
are, says Mr. Holms, 7,000,000 of trained soldiers in 
Bunqie, and he asks whether, if 100,000 or 200,000 of 
ihesD trained B(d<liers sln^nld ever attempt to take this 
country, his hearers would not think it wiko to have men 
as well trained, morally and physically, as tbeir 
foes. If tho working classes can bo got to look 
at the matter in this light, it may be hoped that 
tho middle and upper clnsscs ^kvitl not allow thorn- 
selves to be deccivwl by luiwspapers which undertake 
to expose Mr. Holms’s inaccuracies of detail. ThoRuMAmv 
of much that ho has spoken and written is that one good 
soldier is worth more than two had soldiers. In this wo 
of coume agree; but when Mr. Holms pn»co('ilH to infer 
that if, for every two bad soldiers that the coimfiy now 
has, it had one gtx>d soldier, it would havo &nongb| we 
differ from him. He objects to tho Aiobilixaticip scheme 
because it lK*gins at the wrqug end. It makes placr^. for 
officers inst.ead of providing men. But, *f he isyight, he 
only shows that a scheme to suflideiit ought to begin 
at^th ends. He makes moiry at the notion of placing a 
Scotch or Irish militia ivgimc'tit in a corps which has its 
boad-quarterB at Dorking: but the authors of the scheme 
would be well pleased if lie would find for them iit; good 
nmteinals nearer at hand. It is only rucusonable 10 expect 
that, in case of itJva.sion. we should uso oUr qomp^e 

a stern of railways inr iupid ccmctrntvaimn of troops on 
reatened points^ aud tius is what the sohome atlleu 
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Jfo is vory angry at a pn.‘fer(Mico in some quarters for tho 
old-fashioned Militia, which ho ascrihes to Toryism, and he 
wishes to eubstitutc for it sumo now organization which ho 
would call Keserve. Hut we will not dispute with him 
alxmt words. No reasonablo person supposes that that 
degree of training which snflictui for tho militia one or two 
centuries ago would snflico now. On the other liaiid, it is 
desired, if possible, to give to a cousidemblo body of men a 
suificient training without witiulmwing them altogether from 
their homes aiui industries, Mr. Holms rightly puts the 
standard of individual efficiency high, but his estimate of 
necessary uumlxu’s is dangcioualy low. He makes no 
adequato ullowanoo for tho waste of war. Neverthe- 
less he has done good service by iixiog the attention of 
Sheffield and ^Manchester on tho necessity for an effi- 
cioni National ruauvnrico. IJCw may an invasion by 
100,000 or 300,000 disci|»lined eiicmie.s Ik) most promptly 
met and crushed, remembering tho cnonnous daily loss 
which wo should sulFer from a hostile army cneainpod 
upon our M)il ? If ^Ir. Holms looks at the Mobilization 
scheme from this point of viow, he may perhaps seo that 
there is something in it. 

Suppose, for a moment, says Mr. lIoi^MS, that a foi*cign 
enemy threatened a d(?sccut upon Lancashire, and that all 
our strength was to be concentrated there without delay. 
It were to bo wished that by his spceclies or otherwise tho 
men of Manchester conhl be made to suppose this, not for a 
niomeiit, but perpetually.. If such a threat were held out you 
would have, he say.s, tho extraordinary spectacle of a regi- 
ment of militia travelling from Perth to Hoiking, and from 
Dorking back again to Lancashire. Unless the enemy 
would be kind enough to tell ns that ho did not really 
mean to invade Sus.sex but Lancashire, ibis spectacle, how- 
ever extraordinary Mr. Holms might think it, would be 
likely to exhibit itself to hi.s pcijh vcd vision. We 
should have the advantage, as it is commonly 
considered, of operating on interior lines, au'l our 
generals would etuleavour to coni rive .some such 
extraordinary spectacle a.s was seen when General Jack.son 
shifted his army from the Sliensiudoah Valley to Richmond 
to 0pl>090 tho real Federal invasion. If ^Ir. HotMS can 
explain how Laneasliiro can be sniiplied with an amiy suffi- 
cient under all circumstances for its defence, the country 
will be glad to lieai* from him. Ho says, only too truly, 
that the authors of tho Mobilization scheme fill up the 
vacancies among the men by ci-eating a fictih'ous army of 
militiamen wlio have im real existence. And he says 
furtlier that wc have not only too few men, but too many 
officers. But surely it is an enormous exaggeration t<i sriy 
Unit “ over -* » 111 coring is uiio of the greatest dangers that 
“ exist in. our military svhteni.” This is iminife^ l ])rejiidice, 
and a man who spt*aks under its infiut iiee falLs an easy 
prey to journalists who ih?'V*ritl tho War Olliee in nil that it 
does and. leaves iiikIouc. Mr. one sid« is almost 

as unreasoiiablo as the Timt.s on the other, lie insit.18 
That five army corps arc sufficient for all our wants, 
whereas tho Mobilization sc lieme proposes eiglit. It does 
not increase our confidenee in his judgment on this point 
to find that ho is supported by Mr. Jacoji BiuoaT and. 
Mr. MuNOKLiiA ; and indeed, except Mr. Glad.stoxk, 
he could scarcely find any per.soTis lo whose guidanco W’C 
should be less willing to trust oursrlves on this ipiestion. 
If we could bo sure that the men of ManclicHler and 
Sheffield would, under all eircuiu.shtnce‘<, be sati.sHc*d with 
a pacific policy in their rulers, wo might expect that 
the country, if it ^lid nut got much glory, would 
escape invasion. Bnt sooner or later sonio popular 
impolso will bring us suddenly to the verge of war, 
ana perhaps of war which can only bo satisfactorily 
conducted by sending tn^ips abroad. If Mr. Holms 
bases hia plan of military nrgaiiizathui on assumjiiion.s as 
‘.to foreign policy, ho must nbt.iin general aoccptanco for tho 
tatter before he asks us to <li.‘cu;^s the forincr. Tho 
professing to look at the fnturc ;ls it is likely to bo, contends 
that our army is adequato to meet it. ilr. Holms, viewing 
the fnturci as he thinks it ought to Ijc, iiLsists that our array 
might bo made adequate to meet it without increase, and 
oven with saving, of expense. IVo believe that both these 
advisers of the nation are equally wrong, and the boat hope 
is that each may ncuiralizo iliL* irifitienco of tho other. 
SoW people will hesitate to believe that we have too many 
officers, while remaining entirely convinced that we have 
too fow men. 

Although we think that Mr. Holms is narrow-minded 
and imperfectly inforxue<], we heartily w isli him success iu 
kjpjc which tho Thties desciibes as a ccuupaign 


with the object of exciting public discontent with the 
“ whole of tho inx.scnt militiiry pystem.** Intelligent men, 
seriously considering the subject, will bo apt to see rather 
more in it tlmn Mr. Holms points out. If it bo assumed 
that iuva.sion is possible, it must also be assumed that a 
large army would be employed iu it, and therefore we must 
have a large army ready to meet it. If Mr. Holms has 
any definite plan at all, it must he that of a small arrn^ of 
well-paid and thoroughly efficient soldiors, which he thinks 
eonld cope suecossfully with larger numbers than their 
own. Wo can only .say that it would bo the height of 
folly to lisk the safety aud honour of ibis country on any 
such expectation. Tho Coni’edenito soldiers did wonders by 
their own valour and their leaders* skill, but they wore 
finally overwhelmed by tho vast armies of tho North. And 
if the road to thi.s country wore unco opened, it would bo 
kept open, and enemies in nulimit.od niirnbors would pass 
along it. We subscribe entirely to Mr. Holms* fi opinion os 
to the quality of Cromwell’s troops, but those admirable 
veterans, if we had them now, would fully understand the 
value of their own services. The speaker sets his audionco 
agaiiLst tho Ballot, on the ground that it would only b? 
tho poor men wlio could not escape. It would, however, 
be open to artisans to form clubs for providing substitutes, 
as was done iu the French war. But if iu Manchester or 
Sheffield they prefer conscription, let them say so ; and at 
any rntj? let them understand that tho advantages which 
the speaker ascribes to the German system are obtained 
by conscription, and cannot easily be obtained in any other 
way. By a sysUmi of shoi t service and deferred pay of 
adecpiate amount, it might be p<.>asible in coni’se of years to 
create a numerous Reserve, and if that Reserve woiiM 
be ceHaiuly forthcoming with proper tMpiipmeiit and or-- 
ganizatioii, oud in adecpiato numbers, whenever it was 
wanted, the problem of national defence would bo 
solved. But whether this forco xvero called Reserve 
or Militia would bo unimportant. It is odd that 
Mr. Holms should be jealous of a force which 
Libemls of former times so greatly favoured. He talks 
of tho “country party” in a sense difiereut from that 
which the words boi’c two centuries ago. Bnt if there 
a “ town party,” or any other party that can make any 
rational proposal for creating a defensive army, lot us hear 
what it has to ollbr. It looks very nmeh as if Mr. Holms 
can make no such proposal. He talks in a vague way 
about a moderate forco of wcll-scloctcd sind well-i)iii(i men, 
I'orgctling that an iinmodeiato forco might be brought 
ugiiinst it. He sees, as others do, that if the War Office 
seriously undertakes to fill up tho .sketch which it has pro- 
diiecMt, it must ask for largo additional means in money or 
money’s worth, and this ho is ready to refuse. But wlmn 
tho question is fully uuderstood in the gieat to\\n9, ho will 
not carry their sensible, business-like inhabitants along 
w\t\i liini. National security is too precious to he risked, 
uiid, although vigilant adminiKtraiion aud econouiy may 
do much, they cannot enublo one man to do tw'o men’s 
work. 


• THE FTTOITIVE SLAVE QUESTION. 

I T is lo be hoped that a little common sonso will bo 
applied to tho consideration of the question of fugitive 
slaves. It is agreed on all hands that the Circular tho 
subject which was issued in the autumn was wholly in- 
defeiisiblo ; and thoro can be no doubt that, if tho Ministry 
had not quietly dropped it, they would have placed them- 
selves iu a very dangerous position. The feelings of the 
country were strongly roused on a matter on which it is 
ahvays very lender, and even tlie regular snppurtcrs of 
the Government shrank from supporting tho obnoxions 
document. A second Circular has now been prepared, 
which, if it is not in all respects perfectly satisfactory, at 
least avoids tho blunder^ of the former one, and deals with 
the subject iu an intelligible and cautious manner. It 
will bo HCPii, Iheroforo, that the- attempts wliich have been 
made to renew tho suspended agitation on this question 
rest upeu) altogether difiereut grounds from those which 
justified it in its urigitial form. Meetings have lately 
been hold at Birmingham, Worcester, Warrington, 
and other towns, «at which very wild and extrava- 
gant Bpeecbcs have Imn made, and resolutions jMtssed 
deuouheing the Govenuoaent for having trampled, under 
foot the ti^itions and convictions of the^ British people 
ill regard to slavery, and basel/ .euirendered cherished 
lightSi^ .It is assumed, in shoi^/that hkbertQ it has 
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been tlio custom of England to offer an open refuge at all ; 
times and under all ciroamstancos on board her ships to any 
slaves who chc«o to avail themsolves of it. It is needless to 
say that^ tbongh pnbllc opinion in this country is sufficiently 
junanimoua and decided in its abhorrence of slavery, and 
although slavery has been absolutclyabolished under English 
law, the theory startedat these meetings is pnrely ima^nary. 
Many conntrios.have imitated our example in abolishing 
slavery at home, and with others wo have treaties which 
tend to check and mitigate the worst abuses of the system. 
Bui the principle has never been carried the length of 
defying the authority of a foreign State in its own 
waters. The meaning of the famous decision in the case 
of the negro Somkkset is simply that, wherever English 
law provailsi tlicre are no means of enforcing Borvi- 
tude; but it has never boon attempted to impose Eng- 
lish law forcibly on other nations in this reap(M5t. 
A distinction bos always boon diuwn between the right of 
the slave to his liberty on English soil, or under the English 
flag on the high seas, and the obligation to receive or retain 
liim on board an English ship in the territorial waters of 
another State. ^ What may have l)ecn the motive for 
recently issuing new instruetions on this subject has not 
yet been authentically sbited ; but nothing can be more 
unfair than to accuse the Government of any desire to 
alter the general understanding on this point which has 
hitherto prevailed. In 1865, when Lord PALMKJtsroif was 
in office, the Admiralty drew np a volume of instruciions 
for naval officers, in which was pointed out “the distiuc- 
“ tion between the export of slaves, which Great Britain is 
“ determined to put down, and the system of domestic 
“ slavery, with which she does not claim to interfere.'* 
Moi^e rccoritly, in 1871, under Mr, GfiADSTONB* ft Government, 
fi Circular Is said to liave been is.sued in which it was 
stated that the Foreign Office had “ decided that slaves 
“ coming on lioard Britishi. ships of war within the terri- 
“ torial jurisdiction of tho country from which they escape 
“ — that is to say, within three miles of the 8hoi*e — should 
“ bo returned to the owners,’* except in cases whci’c there 
is a treaty ; and this goes a good deal farther than the 
latest Circular, which says nothing about “ owners,** and 
does not positively prescribe the return of the fugitive. 

The question which lias to bo deternuned in this case is 
not one of sontlnicntal theoi^% but of practical expediency. 
AVo have to consider not only what wo shonld like to do, 
but what it is ilist wc can do. Whether or not it is tho duty 
of England to declare war against slavery all over tlie world 
is a question which may fairly bo discussed, but the con- 
sequences of assuming such responsibilities ought not to be 
ignored. It is signiBcant that tho speakers at the various 
meetings which have boon held belong exclusively to what 
may bo called the lower section of the Liberal party, and 
that tho leaders aa yet hold aloof, The temper in which 
tho agitation is conducted is also indicated by tho extrava- 
gance and absurdity of the arguments which are used. It 
is difficult, ffir example, to imagine a more reasonable and 
innocent proposition in iU way than that, as stated in the 
revised Circalar, “ Her Majesty's ships are not intended 
“ for tho reception of persons other than their officers and 
“ crews.’* Yet this harmless truism, when read by Mr. 
Dixon at Birmingham, was considered a horribly atrocious 
doctrine, and was received with cries of “ Shame.*' As a 
matter of fact, the British navv has definite duties to 
perform, which do not inblude those of a passenger 
service. As at present arranged, a ship has room 

and stores only for her ow'n cotn|)any; and it can 
readily bo nudei*s<iOod that tho prcsonco of strangers on 
board must be very embarrassing, and that it is only as an 
exceptional favour that they can bo oven temporarily re- 
ceive. This, at least, is the principle on which our ships 
of war are at pi^osent commissioned and equipped, and if 
it is thought doslrablo that England should henceforth 
offer free passages to all fugitive slavos who choose to 
accept the invitation, somo provision jiinst be mode for 
this in tho iNTavy Estinuites. Another point on which the 
opponents of -fhe Circular have betrayed their ignoranco 
and confusion ^ of mind is in rogai*d to what is called the 
comity of nations. Mr. Dixon was not prepared to say 
what the xneai^g df the phrase was, but bo admitted a 
" general prejudice , against international law as being 
usually a relic of solfishness and barbarism," aud declared 
that, if tbe " comity of natioiiB,’’ wliatever it .mjight be, 
0to<^ in the way of helping slaves, it must be given up. 
It does not require much rcfl«..‘ctiori to see that* ibis , is 
indeed— tboogb perhaps Mr. Djxox scarcely Bawftjhimtioll^ 


the alternative which has to be faced. We need not attempt 
a sdeatific definition of the “ comity of nations ’* for Mr. 
Dixon's benefit, but it may be said broadly to imply that 
sort of friendship and gooa-will which eruiblcB people to 
keep on good terms with each other* British ships c:f w.ar 
are allowed to enter tho territorial waters of a slave State on 
a well- understood footing ; hut, on the other band, Uiey are 
expected, as a natural return of courtesy, not to iutcrlVrt 
offensively in the domefttic affiiirs of the country. It i.^ quiu* 
clear that tliere must lie an end to both amity and coinil^ 
if this eondltiou is broken. It may or may not be a moral 
duty on the part of England to place her navy at the nso 
of slaves in all parts of the world, but it is at legist certain 
that communities which |K>6sess slaves will not tamely 
submit to have thorn taken from them in tliis w ay. 

One of the resolutions at Birmingham declaml that, the 
conscience of the English nation holds the institution of 
slavery to bo a crime ; and tho sumo might bo said of the 
institution of ]>olygamy, and of various other institutions 
which are popular in otlier countries, though condemned 
among ourselves. What would be suid if British ships tu 
the Bosphorus w'ere thrown open to any discontouiod wxmen 
of the harems on shore who wished to elope V It may be eaid 
that there are only .a c«)rnpftrativoly small number of fugitive 
slaves to bo provided for, but in laying down a rule 
cannot very well be any restriction as to the numbers to be* 
received. It is aUo necessary to boar in mind that, ihungh 
hitherto perhaps slaves have not been particularly unxiuns 
to run away in crowds, they might be ciiconragod to do so 
by a distinct invitation to lake up their quarters in British 
ships; and besides there is a natural growtli of opinion, 
even in the most uncivilized sociotics, which tends to excite 
aspirations towards freedom. On the whole, then, it is 
evident that if, in the language of the indignation meet- 
ings, it is “ the dot ermi nation of the people to maintain 
“ the right of refuge in every British man-of-war,” the 
peaceful acquiesccnco in this policy of countries in which 
slavery pi'evails cannot be e.v|;>ected ; and this is a contiu- 
gcuey which must not be lost sight of. The agitation 
against tho revised Circular is, as at jiresent conducted, 
founded on a misconception of w^hat the principle of the 
law has hitherto been, and practically amounts to a pro- 
posal that England shonld extiuid her responsibilities in 
this direction. If this is to be done, it should at least 
be done with our eyes ojjen to all its consequeuccs. We 
are all agreed 'as to the evils of slavery, bnt it may 
doubted whothej* an nggresf^ive policy in this lespeet wti'jM 
be idtimatoly so beiielicial as a persoa.sivc one. 


RAILWAY 11ESVONSTBTL1TIK55. 

A DECISION has at last boon obtained fi'om a Superior 
Coui’i on tho liability of Rjulway Companies for 
delay in the conveyance of passengers, and it is satisfactory 
to find that, in all substantial respects, it confirms tho law 
as laid down in what is now a considerable seih.* of 
County Court j udgments. The enso came up to the Com won 
Pleas Division on appeal from a tleedsion of the Judge 
of the Bloomsbury County Court, ami was argued at the 
last sittings bcfort> Mr. Jii.stice Buk'IX, Air. Justice Dksman, 
and Mr. Juftiice Lini)I.ky. Tho facts of tho case wt-ro 
thc.so : — The plaintiff took a ticket from Liverpool t«’. 
Scarborough by tho London and North-Western train 
which leaves Liverpool at 2 r.M., and is timed to reach 
Leeds at 5 r.M. Tho train was a vpuirier of an hour Lite at 
Manchester and twenty-sov'en minutes lat*' at Lcoihs. The 
tmiu for York, with which it ought to correspond, is timed 
to leave Leeds at 5.20. and had consequently started 
betbro tho arrival of \ho train frota Liverpool. The 
plaintiff went on to York by tho next tniiu, 

and arrived there at 7 r.M, If he Lad waited 
for the ordinary train to Scarborough ho would 
not have arrived there till 10.30 p.m., wliPirn.'*, if the train 
by which ho t.OQk his ticket bad kept time, he would have 
got to Scarborough by 7.30 r.M. rmler these ch'cnm- 
atanccs ho ordered a special tram iVo.n York't# Scar- 
borough, and sued the London and Noi th- SlTestenl Railway 
Company for the cost of it. The facts, so far as appears 
from ilio judgment read by Mr. Justico BRErr, weit) not 
disputed ; but on behalf of tho (’ompatiy it was alleged 
tbatf und^r corteiu conditioiift sot out in the time-tablo, 
there was no coutract to arrive at any time, or at tho 
times stated in the table, or to make TOLSOuable eftbrts to 
arrive at th6so times. Tho importaxit clauses iu the con- 
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ditions were thiose Every attention will be paid to 
«manro punotaality as far as it is praetieablo ; bat the* ; 
“ Dirw'l era give notice that the Company do not undertake [ 
that) tite trains shall start <u* arrive at the time specified [ 
in the hills, nor will they ho accountable for any 
** loss, iuconvenieuce, or injury which may aviso iVom 
“ delays or detention. . . . Tho Company do not 
“ hold tUumselvos responsiblo for . . , tho nirival of j 
“ the Company’s own trains in time for tho nominally 
corresponding train of any other Company.’* Supposing 
thojiccontlitiuns to bo valid, it will bo seen that fhey oxnctly^ 
covered thf» plaintiff’s case. TJie train by which he tmvelled 
had not arrived at Loptls at the time specified in tho bills, 
or in time for tho nominally corresponding ti*am of another 
Company, whioh was to have taken him on to Scarborough, 
and by reason of this failnro he had incurred tho loss of 
havl&g to pay for a special tnvin. Both contingencies had 
been contemplated and provided against in the oonditious. 
Tho plaintiff started on bis journey with full iiotico that 
tho Company did not undertake to carry him to Leeds 
either by 5 r.M. or in tiino to go un to Sc;irborough by tho 
noininatiy corresponding train leaving Leeds at 5.20, and 
that, iu the event of their not carrying him to jjoeda by 
5 P.M., or in time for the nominally corresponding train, 
they woulii not be rc.sponsiblo for any loss that migiit 
.aconio to him from their failure. 

The judgment of the Conri lays down that the 
contracli between the plaintiff and the Coini^iny was 
made up of thi'oe olemoutH — tho Utking of tho ticket, 
tho iime^ table, and tho conditions ivppeudcd to the 
timc< table. The (granting and accepting a ticket for 
tho ].'(M*ronnaDce of a partioiihir service would of itself 
con.‘?t.itute u contract by implication, b<it the reference 
to the conditions contained in the time-table makes 
them of tho contract. In the nb.senco of nny 

condinoLS, the advertisiug of ilio tiiias of arrival and 
departure might ainoaut to an absedute contract that the 
train will arrive or depart cxaeilyat such time; and the 
introduction of these coudith ns so fur modifier this con- 
tract that the Company is not liublo for any loss, incon- 
vcnietice, or injnry whioh may arise from delays or deten- 
tion, however long, considered deluynud deteniion. 

Bat tlicTi tlie affiruintive part of these conditions is equally 

K rt of the conittict, and Ihtnfforo, though the Company 
s gmirded itself against rospousibility ibr more (k;biy or 
detention, it has cxjHX'ssly contj aetod to make every reoaon- 
able ellbrt to ensure ]miictualj ty ;i.s for u.s it is practicable. 
Even if tbi.s clause iuul been omitievl from the conditions, and 
notbif/g had been suid about ensuring punctuality os far 
as practicable, the Court hold that ihorc would have been 
an implied contract that tho Company would use reason- 
able ftfuru that their trains should both start and airivo 
at the stated tinio.H. As regutvls tho condition allout the 
arrival of the Company’s own trains in time for the 
nominally corresponding trains of any other Company, the 
Court, held it to be valid in tlu* stone sense and to tlu» same 
cxtt*nt. It nogsitivcs au fibsobite contract that time nhall 
be kept by tho Company’s Irains, but it d€)C8 not absolve 
the Company from using reasonable ellorts to incot tho 
com^^putiding trains of other C\)inpiiuies. 

The csise waa now reduced to Ihi^. There bad l^een a 
deluy, in fact, resulting in lc)i*s to the plaintiff. If this 
delay was mere delay, the Company had saved itself by the 
conditions inserted in tho timi?-tublo. If, on the other 
hand, it was a delay caused by negloot on tho part 
of the Company’s servants to carry out tho contract 
to make every reasonable effort to ensnro punctuality, the 
Company would be liable. Tlie Court held that the mere 
fiset of thera being nnpunctuality eiilicr in the first starting 
eff a train, er in arriving fct or starting from any interme- 
diate station, would not necessarily bo any evidonoe of a 
want of reasonable effort lo ensure ^iictoality. This 
ruling ibUowB natafally from tho reoognition of the condi- 
to qnalify the contrmH^ sinee, if mere delay 
is to har evidence of a breach of contract, tbe Gompany 
would bo practically bound to an absolute cimiraet to' steti 
and iiiTLve at the titxK^ etated in the bills, which the GoaH 
had already determined not' to t)o the case. But my nsr 
usual or long delay, though it would not in itself beovipMSe . 
of broach or contract, would-be evidence calling ufKMl^ 
Company to account fOr thw delay. The Company migiit 
show that it was owing to a ooQIsioti, or to stress of weat&r, 
or 10 the breaking of an engine pipe, or to a pressam of 
pa'jKCijgcrs which could not Tks reasonably expected. In 


all tlicso cases every rcmsonable' effort to cBSifva ^aactaiJity 
might have been nmde, and yet the delay might* have 00^ 
eurred. la thU case badbemaameKpiatoed delmol 
fiftoon minutes m stavting ft*om Manchester, and? a jRaatther 
unexplained delay between Manebester and Leeds* , Bvi- 
denoo Imil boon adduced in tho Gkmnty Goort to’' show" 
that it was xiegligeaco cfu the part of tbo Gompany 
which bad emsed the delay in leaving Manchester^ 
and iliai the too kto arrival at Ijeode bad been caused 
by this delay in leaving !Manclicster, and the Ooart do- 
clinod to iiiterfore with the conclusion formed from that 
evidence. It only remained, therefore, to considor whether 
npon the facts the plaintiff was justified in tafebig a special 
train. Upon this ^lomt the Court adopted the ruling of 
Baron ALUimsohr iu '*HAUBi:.rN v. tho Great Eorthem Railway 
“ Company ” — that if the party bound to imtorm aeontraot 
docs not iieribrni it, the otlier party may do so for him as 
roosonably and as near as may bu, and chargo him for the 
reasonable expense incurred in so doing. Hero tlio London 
and North- Wo.st.epn Company was bound to uso reasonable 
eflorts to carry tho plaintiff to J.4eed» in time to i*eacli Scar- 
borough by 7.30 r.M. As a raattor of fact ^ey only caiTiod 
him to J ieeds iu time, if he hud iravolled by rae next ordinary 
tmin, to reach Scuri>orongli by 10.30 P..M. Tho plaintiff 
accordingly perlbrmi*d tho contract for tbo Company by 
taking a spi^cial train from York to Scarborough, which 
brought him to his dostinatum botween 8.30 and 9 r.M. 
The County Court Judge found iluit the plaintiff was not 
reasonably called upon to wait at York for tho oidinary train ; 
and that he might reasonably take a special train to Scar- 
borougb. There was nothing in this finding inconsistent 
with tho cvidGDoe, and the Cna ri conseq neatly held that 
the County Court Judge was justified in law iu holding 
that ibo plaintiff* might chargo tbo London and North- 
Weatern Company with tho cost of the spi-citkl train. The 
Judges expressly gu.^rJ tliem.selveB against being supposed 
to say that in every ea.so in wiiicb a nahtumger misses a 
nominally corresponding train by the wl’ault of the Com- 
pany’s Horvants ho is entitled imme<liately to take a special 
train for any distance and at any cost. Tho que.stIon 
whetlier it is a.reasonablo thing to do must bo left to the 
judge or jury in each caso. All that the Court of Common 
Pleas luis decided is, that when to take a special train is a 
ix.'ttsonable thing to do — ^this l^einga point to badetoruiiuod, 
with a due regard to all tlie circum stances, by tho Court 
which tries tbo case — it is a sullicioiiily natural result of 
the braach of contract to bring it within tho legal rule. 

It will be soon that this judgment leaves one loophole 
through which the Railway Compames may vet seek to 
extricate themselves from the iuconvenient obligatiou ol 
keeping time so far as* they are able. The granting and 
recidviug of a ticket conutitotOH an implied contract that a 
Compiiiiy will use reasonable eiibrts to ensure that their 
train shall start and aiTivu at the times statod in t^ 
timo-bilis, and, says the judgmoni, “ there is nothing in 
the conditions to restrict ilmt undoiiiakin^.’* Bab sup- 
posing that thero liod beon something in the conditions 
to root riot that undertaking, what weight would ' the 
Conrt have attached to it? If the Bailway Companies 
t^heuld prefer to exhaust tbo rosonrees of oonvoyimciiig 
irigeunily betbre trying tbo alternative ozperiment of 
instructing tbeir servunto to do their best to keep timo^ and 
not saddling thorn with an amount of labour which makes 
it rirtnally impossible that they should keep time, it is 
possible that in somo future time-table wo bmij i*ead that 
the Company does, not undertake to nso rossonable offorts, 
or any efforts, to ensure punctualito. Whether the 
Superior Courts will allow Railway Com|)aiiies to undo 
with one hand wbat they liavo done with tbo other, 
and to undortoke by the issue of a ticket to pertbjrm a 
service which, by the condition printed cm back ^ it, 
they dockre that they wiU not neeossarily toy to porldm 
we cannot say. But at all events it Is » imI j^taVto 
the public to have it dtkvided that, ttoktof s;'' 
Company expreasly repadiates the 'it is 

bound to make reaeottanle efforts to ensdlie- pawetous^. 
If they successfully resort to such eaptesa 
heed for Parllacao&taiy intoii&veiioo Witti tot 
and the limite withen which it is to oppinto gtohdy 

and strictly marked out. 
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A WWBaXS rHA9S or ICELA»CBOnr. 


hMjilr'VWunif^ion of old iiilOMtii or adoption of mw 
liofMO, fbom. ond loahmueA ho^ been thus mean* bv whs 


I T U ft eouunoa nemailc that ia the pMe&t day tbo etstemeot 
of the eongi ‘‘youth ia foil of plaMre,*’ ie fidaified by ex- 
{Hariiiiee. The ftoeuaation of ^aelancboly is not only bcooght 
egeJbat the skUig M&mftiicm by their eldm, but yoang men 
bbeaod wx^ chtiwiu diepoaitioiia comiklein of the .borsdoin fre- 
quently inflioted on them by the dull despondency of Ihoir ooa- 
tempomiv asaomatea. In eU ages lovers Imvelaairuiabied^ Imxmleaa 
lunfttiea have brooded, and minor poets have xoiiod th<dr eyes in 
aieldy attempto at Bne firenay. ilHiaijmied idlara have suilet^ 
from entiut ever iinco idlenoaa and dissipation were inventdit 
The questhai whether theae claaaes and others diacuBaed by Burton 
are on the inereoae will not now dotain tie, it being more iate- 
reatlag to conaider whether there axe any aimplo or oomlnned 
oauaea of melancholy in .any xroat degm peculiar to our day. 
The oarihquakea which are upneaviog time^onoured faitha and 
ayatema xnay cru^ ^much natural mirth with ovarmaatenng awe 
and perplexity. All such cases aco explained as aooaoi as aiated. 
Hty rather than disgust is mor«jd by depression for whkli an 
adequate and reapect^o reason can be asaignad* For charitv s 
flake, as wcdl «a to gratity an excusable enriouv^, attacks of luh 
dutemper, which, appearing at iirat sight inexplicable, provoke us 
only to imatiepoe a^ wrath luther than stir oouimiseration, may 
he allowed to <Hxmpy our attention for a liriof spaoei 

Why on earth, then, should men under mrty ^'iwra of age, 
endowed with health and strongih, poasMod of xticAcmte means, 
provided with rogulai* employiuent yet not overworked, with 
unblighted afibetiaus, innocent of vursincation and aentimeut gene- 
rally, and, to crown all the conditiuoA of contentment, serenely iu- 
ditVeivut to all phases of intellectuid apocidation — why should such 
l^hly-^vourod mortals w^iarily lament that life is not worth 
living, and show themselves Usdessly iiusapablo of enjoyment ? It 
is often ovened that preeissly such cmos abound, u the truth of 
the atatement be diaputud, not only is exact demoostratioa out of 
the question, but it may be doubted whether even a TWrliamentdry 
Commission aiold collect from witnesses unimpeachable and deci- 
sive evidence on the point. Still it will not hu amiss to consider 
how the phenomonon might bo accounted for, if it did actually 
occur, lie it observed that *a ijJauaible ocoount will oonstiiote 
sonic slight evidence for the reiility of tho supposed occurrenoe, 
and fur the correctness of the imprefiftions of those who chnai to 
have observed the phenomeiioa. A ccrUiin dass of (diyaioiane would 
put i% oil down to cnrgaiiic disease uf the bmixi ^divines would suggest 
a conviction of tlie holiowneea of tempoml proaperity eonpikKi 
wiUi a lack of apirituial cousolatioDB ; while habitual navo]«roaders 
would iusisl on ft grim ‘‘skeleton in the cupboard/’ or would main- 
tain that the ikney woa not really free. A reference to our list of 
bloealugs will immediately expose the irrulovancy of those ofi'hand 
judgments; therefore, putting them aside, t^ether with the hypo- 
tbesia of demoniacal possession, let ua uiquiN whether the natural 
reactian after the excitements of boyhood sod early youth be not 
an adequate cause, and one which can hardly fell to be in opei'A^ 
tion in these days of everlasting fuss. 

Five-and-twenty veara ago a 1ioy*e appetite for enjoyment was 
not at all seriously bluuteil at school, nor was tht^re much fear ot 
his round of holiday amusonienU being iatigiiing. He seldom if 
ever enjoyed the intoxiuatiiig Idiss of beholding name and bis 
achievements sat. foith in type. Now a change has oome over all 
oducfttional establiahmeutH. The work of tho term, which has 
generally si^xaodud the old-loshloned “ half,” serves as u foil for 
a round of^uuitches, regattas, roviaws, “theatricals,” concerts, 
popular lectuma, athletic aporU, ihc., all duly chroniekd in the 
to^ journals, jsaid (lerlmps oven in metvopoUtftn papers. Kwunitui- 
tioin also are more ftrequenf, more soleraii, and aUxact more public 
attention. Thoe an energetic boy who is “good ^ round’'’ 
pasi^a frmn one bout of competition to another with little interval 
during his suhool career, if home, as is natural, wishea hi hold 
its own in juvenile iavour, it mnet utiliso the multiplied opportu- 
nities of anusemau^ so that the holidays paaa in downright dissi- 
pation. At Ihe'Umveroltioa the perpetual emuifttion tfoes on in an 
intenaiiied form, whUe the newspaper notoriety wiijch is bound 1o 
entianco the various paasiona eif voiuig sspiiuatB to dUtinetlon is 
more proiQounGed than ever. 6aoidctily all the strain of nersoual 
rivalry is removed, the atiautliis of fiequeut distinction ts with- 
drawn, and the hero of aai entbuBiAstic circle of adminera aettlef 
down as ft eommoimkice psveon to a nionotonoua Tontine oi 
bumneas. Surely it is not altogether strange that fer a time life 
flhouhi apnoar dftt, atale/and uttproiUable. The more keen thestross 
of the pro h ft t wi n iiy, peaiod, theat>eiq;crui4lf« leaotkm when the de- 
SnHftStxitggteipf .tbayott^ egmaat hia ieUows are euc^oded by 
the viMnie,iOaaultoijp^ wprihre vmh the gneat world. It is indeed 

can bear with equaninufy the xapid 
tmarit&oii mik tbeghuy of « Untvemiiy “oar” or “ bat,” or the 
mole modestdlga^ «f a fresh jfimt-dftBs man, to ^e iungxiiflcaxice 
of h hriftdem wriMm era dovexwment eloric. 

nmeriia of eoa^titive tfnittiiuatioim ore a eouunott theme ; hat 
it.bi ^gepftraUy eilap^^ robust adiolftt who eseapee dll 

mriouaaiiftrifig 4qim'lH%ue my, after his ktat oonse out, 

pcMih ftiid.pine'm Ude m the eontlnnal inoemivee -of eimdative 
euitttioa upuft vdxibh he boa^ome w rely for animeiSoiL He wy 
ftriia the ueoeari^ unremitted atody at lug|h pmaa^. the 
enbua of .tilm iinpendlng stnp^le, the absorbing intereat in hia w ^irk 
oa ft rOeana to an iaiiuedmte deliuito end, The mental fever 
ihhy have Wfe Hm physical organs uninjured, but has very 
Ukely .itppaired for a time the power of diverting gloom by the 


i^pea, ibani, and jeaknirim have been the means by which he^SSf 
ftfl truly as were hia hoards to ShykMsk,ftiid their sudden extlumm 
damps the seat of life. The mete fret not poeaeBsixig vigour and 
elaaiiciiy enough to reaist the depressing reaction fr^wiog open 
the eeaaation of youthful atrogglea and ttiiuupha no more ooneti- 
tutes an unhealUiy condition of mind than the bc4ily cotiiauatioii 
of an athleto after sovero exorcise coiifotitutes physical disease. 
The cflects, then, of increaae<l competition of various kinds, aggra- 
vated by the iucreai^.>d importance of the diderent contests in 
public estimation, may be taken as a vara covia of acme cases of 
melancholy. It must furtlier be borne in mind that the malady is 
communicable, especially udmu'crs and imitators. 

The advance in the number and intensitr of boyish ammeiuents 
has ftlready been noticed, and to this may oe directly traced some ^ 
instances of raelanchoiy amongst such ns are too feelde or too 
lasy to be taqipreciahly alibcted bj dieir peraonal eiibrts in the 
ftthletic or intellectual arena. Premattn'e familiarity with the 
vftiiotui frahiouabk) methcxls of killing time makes the kmo- 
erot victims of tfnmm on the threshokl of manhood, just when thdr 
gnmdfrthera were revelling in the subatantuil delights Of releaae 
trom durance vile, asid taking keen ingenuous ^neesuTe in auc- 
ceasive revelations of extended exjierience. They were elated 
ihetr newly-ftCQuired itnportAnce on acceasion to manly dmlty, in 
fxroportion to the rigour of previous suppression. From tue fittle 
world of eohou) or the se^dueion of a quiet home, they usnalfy 
brought iresli, unwearied capacities of admiration and^ open-eyed 
expectancy, the exercise wfam»of was calculated to mitigate any 
diigttbt eugitiidered by the dis.HiptttioT) of saQguioe dreams and tho 
•wakening to rude realities. It is not surprising that ihe-compaia- 
tivo advantages of tlio boyhood of to-<lay should he eounter- 
balasieed by c^rlalu drawbacks. The hardsluiis of school days axe 
eeldom, if ever, a foil to tho comforte and plepeuras of aft^life. 
Again, while young Oracles abound, the species of unsophiathatied 
amilts is rapidly looming extinct, lleace tho riiarms of pleasant 
contrast and porpetual novelty which used to enliven the youth's 
entry upon man s ostat© arc far lew cihcacioos than they used to be. 
The circle of his boyish ©.vporioucoistK) widelhut,.oiim mnancim- 
tion from the gentle control of tutors and guveErnora, there ia hardly 
any possibility of stopping beyond it into imimagfinod regions of ex- 
riteuiout. if there is any soiuidness in thcK^ reftections, an faicreiae 
hi melancholy does not necessarily indicate deteriocalion of the 
Tftce, it being accouutod fer by tho absence of the mvigoiating 
inftuences which used fujmtrly to attend a critical period of 
life. Incidents which were dhy years ago anticipated wtih 
ecstatic eugemess and constituted powerful agencies in the forma- 
tion of the cluiracter, marking epochs in the unfelding life, aro 
taken by our bo}^ as a matter of course. Nina days’ viooitm 
may crop up day offer day, “ startling novelties ” may h#> intro- 
du^ by enterpn'sing maiiagens, the discoveiies of sclenee may 
elicit strong exprassxoos of u.sttmfAhtuent aud awa ; but the feel- 
ings and cinot ions excited lAH'onie gradimliy kfts and less intense. 
Isiay that wo are moved to ndtuir.itioo, horror, awv., 

twenty times for each occa^i»m on which uur grandfathers weni 
so ali'ecled, probably they wore shaken out of tJieir noraial con- 
dition thirty or forty limes as mucli as we arc. Assunung 
this estimntu to bo approx! mutely comK^t, wo may <u(pact tiifttibc 
effects tif such a state of things wdll be most tuark^ ou the texniiiuir 
tion of the preparaloTV' period of life. The alteration in tbft treat- 
uieut of schoolboys and tiicir consequent couiparativo precocity 
is portly the raiistj, }iartiy the olieot, of a general modideatimj 
of habits and character. 

It is in no |)osAmu&i spirit tJiat wo have pointed out one inoon- 
venienco resulting from tho tendencies of tho times, of ihoexkteure 
of which 9 XIU priori probability bus been established ;but ratherwitb 
a view to prevent cyDic::i from making cfvpitul out of cases whidi 
they have no right to ckiin as evidmeo of degeneracy. Ciraami^: 
tho pivvalence of unsentimental, listless des]>oudcncy, half diaomw 
Cent, half fipathv, doubly imUtiug to the obamcr bucaftse oi' 
tho apparout uun^aaouabloneas of sucti a dismal temper, it may be; 
iiTged on tho other hand that the tualady Ib generally of abort 
duration, and leaves ut> pcTccpliblo nusc'hiei beliuid it. if su^fihFeiii 
suspected the origin of thruraihucut, they would genuinilly ceaui\^' 
by a strung eftbrr to shivke it <^ 111 , so that it is to Ito hiqicO 
our Buggt%<iiens may be of home use. Tho pessimisi 

Tuny rest, nasured that bis creed uo^cr did anybody any good, 
utdess it were by routing tlie spirit of contradiction so 
to incline one to take a moro chet^rful view of things tfeiu ewi' 
If there were any probability of an indelinite and noveiveiiding 
iucreaso of melauebolyi it would be well, not to uttor ike cuckoo 
cry that society is going to tho ihigs, but to set seriously ft). iht 
eompHoated task of niakiug a radical ahomriou 
But it may be safely Concluded that tlic evil is AftMuasiioiit 
in tho taco as it* gonorally is in t lu^althy individiml. 
The bad efibeta of ptiblicily urill \aiiisJi as soon ro ftftq.ocmea 
to look upon the notice of iho pivots as u matw, bf. eomse, 
Tmd the events of oarly life will thun again lusume Chiiriif 
dimenalona, Even the tnevi table xorrvoua teimian eftlailed by 
ftssiduoDa com^tiou will be soqiewluLt xek^fA by ozgaamd 
habitude. It is to be lioptHl, too, that everiUially oulture will be 
more geBemll]; eonaidered an end in itself, kiatiead of ft 
wherohy to win prisys ami honnurs. A anlutftiy 4evehmiiiettt of 
^mine iiifeluH^tttid ill proci'ftd pari pfmu wddi thta de- 

sirable ebango; 'J'he cairn |vui suit of favourite ptudlea will provide 
fnereasiug numl^vs with sieady aouws of ch^rfulaesB^hkh 
shall render tliein independcuit of external cii* 
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more bincing even than confreuial study is dovotioti to schemes 
of pmcticnl utility, and it is ni»t too iiiurJi to hope that improve- 
m^ts in the various ay. •sterns of Iniiiiinpr will remove from our 
ysMth the reproach of 'want of public spirit. Notwithstandiiijr 
occaaioaal symptouis of Hub.iciile fever, there is no valid reaton 
for fearing that they will not subside ludbro long, nor for tbinking 
tUut they indicate any very serious disorder in the present. 


Tiir: (W'liioLKj r/MVEKsiTY of paris. 

^PHE formal and t-oloinn openiii^jf of the now Catholic Tfiii- 
i- versity of Paris on Moiuliiv last by the Oaidiiial-Arch- 
i>i''h.»p — it 'h.id been notually i^pene some months before — was 
no doubt a signiticant tact. We are not surpristMl to leirn that 
* there was a jubilant spirit about tlie ceremony ” ; for, whether or 
not tho day was, what the Unh't'rs calls it,‘* a blesst'd and glorious 
one/’ it certainly signalized a fre.sh and inipurliint ste-p giiinod in 
what tboso conoormnl call the freedom of teaching ‘Mu France. 
Cardinal Ituibert observed, in liia inaugural addriss, delivered after 
high mass, that the emancipation of rniveisily leaching would 
be one of the givat lx*notits tjf this age, and was the tardy c«vm- 
plcmetitof the emancipation of 1 1n? secondary schools twonty-tive 
years ago.” Fnvdoiu of leaching, however, is rather an elastic 
phrase ; and when wt' aro told that many were pre.scnt at the 
ceremony of Moiulay last who had fought for it in former da>.s 
under tho hannei-s of Moiitalombert, laicordaiiv, and liaiiiemiais/it 
la only natuml to u.««k whether, iu the mouths of the modern Ultra- 
montauea who find their »ugan in the t n/ivv.s the phraM? moans quito 
the Biime thing as was understOLHl by ilie coiuluch^rs of tho 
That, the latter honestly meant what ihey «iid there can 
lie no doubt ; they desired to sco education libiu-ated fr«jm State 
i:oatrol, and entire freedom guaranteed to all alike. V.ut those 
wdio chum now to bo venping the fruit of their labours would think 
it no compliment to hr eivditod with tho same compivlmnsivc 
viewR. A. well-known Fivuch Jesuit, J atlicr Marquigny, writing 
the other thiy iu tho leading i'vench Jesuit organ, the 
Iteliffievst'Jif oxpluins with admirable (Miaiour and eleurness how ho 
.•nd his frieud.s iin<h*rstaiid the term “ liherty. ’ • W'e do^iiv and 

we demand /Mie bays, ‘M-nt ire lilu rty of tcachin/, mlirr for the 
Chwvh tvfnc/t has a diri/te missioi*, not entire Jut ».//, wheiliei’ bl&- 
lioveM or free-thinkers. Jdberty is the gnar.iMtceof right, and 
error and falsehood liave no rights.” ^Ve nee<l hardly say that t)\o 
»ood father is in complete harmony with l*ias TX., who, in an 
Encyclical i&siied iu i<S64, annouiicml that ‘MahicaticiU, both 
public and private, HhouUl be under ecdosuisl ical dirtndton 
and .Aurveilhince.’’ This is, tf course, tho real aim of modern 
Ultramontan ism, though it knows how to avail itself provi- 
sionally of the convenient watcliword of liberty. Oardinal 
Manning, for instance, the other day, in oiieniug the ** Ae;i4lfjmia 
of tho Onthidic Beligion ” in Arnnclic.-itor, declared * if we may 
trust the rejiort of the Manchder Giutriliau—livA. tlu' t’huh li 
had noiJiing to fear from the niuUipiioalion of sohe .Is of si.i- 
enco, if tbov were indeed sidu'ola of .‘?cierice, and not nt perverUd 
inkdlnd. tint he procetded to explain very distinctly theit.schocds 
*f perverted intellect are tho.e over which the Ulmrch ha.- iu>l full 
pnd absolute control, and lh.it word which brought the first 
Intellectual pevveraion into the world \va«i the wunl ‘ why ’’'--that 
ia, the spirit of in<juirv. .‘\nd this thesis was illu-lrab'd by a bold 
defence of the line taheu by “ the (Jhureh” — that is, lh»/l\»pe — 
in dealing with (Jalileo, which .1 K Mriied priet-i of ihe f’ardiiiurs 
own dioccfle dcmoiiatrated not many veais ago t'l hr aloi.ea.Mnflieient 
refutation of Ultramontane pretrn.sions. And tic u he added that 
tho o.visling darkness would be dispidhal by the light of the Vatican 
Uouncil. Such utterance.', cannot lx* kept out ot .sight in L.'^^ima^- 
ing the true significance* of tho cerciriony of .Monday la.>t ; and it bc- 
comea a mailer of some interest to inquire whul mllueiice I'Vt nch 
UltraTOOuianes actually posacs.- in tho oducatiou of tho country, 
and what sort of use they ni.'iKc of it. 

As regards the first point, Uardiiial Ouibert was pei Cecily right 
in apeaking of the recent conce-sioii of ^MVee" U‘nivei>iiii s a.** the 
compleniout of former concessions, in matters both of primal y and 
.secondary education, <l.uring tho last twenly-five year.--, as a glance 
at the history of that period wdll eu.silv show. .Siiico the ♦•due.r- 
tional law of 1850 tho Super'or Councif ol I'ducaliou Im.-* i;.**lmlod 
among its members four arclibwlmps or hi.- hep.-, whi’e ihic* etcu- 
siastics aro ou tho C’otincil of the Ac(«,deiny, and two on the 
(fcpartmental Coumil of I'nblic Instruction. Xor h thin all. 'J im 
prefects notoriously exercise a great authority in all that coiafrM.s 
primaiy schools, and most of the existing prefects are fa voma hie 
to TJltrainontanism. Moreover, tho iu-'peclois both ()f primury lual 
secondary schools oft«?n find tlieiiiMclves in waul of tho proleetion 
of the hiahop as W'eli as of tho pri-fcd, and iherLd'o: ..* take the same 
line. Thoological faculties are priiriically free from Slate inspec- 
tion, bo that any doctiiue may bo taught with impuLity, and the 
are espociiilly ch^'rgtMi to watch over the inoRtl and wligioua 
insiructiou of tho coiiiinuiiftl schools; t<i which llu’y akw’avs have 
free access. Tho U'l tramontanes tlierefore have very coiisidomble 
influence over tho Stab?, schools, and they Iiavo atso iVee schools of 
their own, both primary and secondary, wfiich aio l.irgoly helped 
out of the Ilufigct. A great many members of reiigious oVders ore 
employed in Ihe St.iic sc hoolti, while those condueb d by tho Ohris- 
tiflU Ih-otherH aro su).p«>rted from the Budget of AVorshiu, as well 
■ aafrouj the voluntary agencies at their com inn rul. Thus in 1873 
• - li&e Aridibhhop of Paris demanded that the nimual contribution 


paid to him by the Societd QMmk (TJSdtication ft d*En$fignefnent 
should he raisoil to 100,000 francs. A good third, if not almost 
half, tho prima ry cducMion of tho country is said to be in the hands 
of these Ohristitm Brothers, who are, virtually, if not formally, 
under tho dirc-ctiou of tho Jesuits, but wdioso moral character 
unfoi-tunotcly been proved to bo far from unimpeachable. And if 
wo pass from primary to secondary education, that is even more 
subject to clencal inti nonces. There aro at present no fewror than 
fourteen Jesuit collogos in France, containing about Sfioo pupils, 
while another 5,cxx) are studying in Marist colleges, and 

^urtecu under the managemont of other religious communities ; 
Ind there are Ix^.sides 152 secondary schools under secular priestk, 
containing from sixty to seventy thousand students. This compu- 
tation is e\(dusive of ecclesiastical .Htmiinaries, with which we aro 
n<it here liumediately concerned. And the final complement of 
this fnaidom of teaching’, which has long liecii nimeil at. is wow at 
last attained in the permisi^ion to open frcic U niversitics. Free, it may 
be added, is virtually avnonymous with clerical ; for tho Ultnimon- 
tano journals are never* tirtnl of denouncing lay education os impious 
and iSntanic. 

So much for the actual powrer over Fi-ouch eduf^ation enjoyed at 
present by tho UltramontAiie party. I’heir use of it cannot of. 
couibe be di'tiurmined with similar preci.sion by statistical returns. 
But we cannot forget the almost dying hinuMitation of Moutnlcm- 
bort — one of tho earliest ns w'ell ns the must single-rainded of the 
adviM'fites of frocdoni iif education — in his letter to Br, Dtillinger, 
over “ the abyiiis of idolatry into which the J‘’reuch clergy Imve 
fallen.” And his languiigc will not surprise uny one who calls to 
mind the rank cn»p of crude and puerilo siiporslitions, in the shape 
of pilgrimages, prophecies, miraclc.s, nn<l tlio like, which have so 
abundantly infrsted the religioiw life and literature of Franco 
during the last few years, and have elicited no eylhiblo of warning 
or reproof from ntiy single ecclesiastical iiutlmrity, with the solitary 
oxc.eptiou of the iiishop of Orleans, ngiunst whom Rome has jKsrti- 
nacionsly barred the way to tho Caidiiitalate itnd Ibe see of IWis. 
Indeed lliis is*a very inadequate way of stating tho case, AU.or nearly 
all, the most childish and iucn'ilibleof these pious deluaions nave been 
nurst'd to maturity uiulerlhe full siinction of i:ii*rical and episcopal 
nlronage. Again.st Ixmrdes, La Salettn, and Parfty-le-Momal,cven 
Igr. Dnpiinloup would not davo openly to prob'st. But porhap-s 
one of the must .striking illustrations of the idolatry ” ot which 
Montalenib(?rt speaks mny ho found in tho Almftmr of the 
Faithful Fnrnds of ISvh IX, j recently nublishod by the Jesuit 
Father lliiguet, where hi.s JToliues.s is olabi^rately repn'.st nled as 
tho ‘‘ image and Jiving persoiiilication of ( ’hriston earth,” so that 
love of the Vope eorrespouds in souls to the love of l/brist ’’ — with 
a good deal more to tlie same eti’ect, which bad bettor not bo 
giioted ; and it i.- oxplainetl that there are secret aflinities botweem 
Piiia IX. and the Virgin,” who is bound to rejiay his proclamation 
ol' her Inmmeulate Coneoption by restoring to him nU tetuporol 
power, and h.'is »ln*ady given luiroculoiis mtiiuatioiis of her in- 
(untion to diheharge thi.« debt of gratitude. Still more remarkable 
id ji devotional niumial by the Abod d^Ezeiville, ibsiiod by one of 
the leatling U’ailiolic publifihors at Paris, iu which the Stations of 
tho ri-«».‘-s— A woll-Uni>wm Boman Catholic devotion in honour of 
the Pa.s.sion is parodied in minute detail, with the Hulailitiition 
throughout of Piu.s IN', for the Saviour. Teaching of this kind — 
and we eould multiply specimens of it indefinitely — is now almo.st 
univemal uniong tho IJltriiinontano clergy, find ia fully^ saaictioued 
by authority ; indoi*d the French Bishops, wdth the one exception 
already luinuHl, invMriublv speak in the same sense, themsmvos. 
Thus, for instnuco, Mpr. Bertraml, Bishop of Tulle, iu a SQrmou 
pitMiched lit Paris and since published, uuifurtukcs to show that the 
IVpo is in full, direct, siiid coniideutiul n'lnlions with the First Person 
of the Holy Trinity, .so that ho is prob:ibly privy to secrets in which 
UhrisL does not participate. “ Piu» d’intonutidiAiro outre le P 6 re et 
Pierre. Lt'.’* .-ecrots ile I’iulini sont le.s secrets & eux deux . , , 

il [the Popt>J parle avec riissumnce ineiue de Diou le PAre.” M. 
Veuillot has spoken in still more startling language of the relations 
of the Po|)o to the Holy Sj'irit, and ho published in the Univet's 
a parody of tho laird ‘s Prayer addressed to him. And et least one 
b’reiich prelate, the Bishop of Novers, has publicly recommended 
M. Vouulot’s writings for tho theological study of his clergy. It 
is hardly w underfill that the Tirntjut sbould characterize the French 
cpihcopate anil clergy^ as holding no place whatever in the literature 
or .-ciouce -not even in the theological science— of their country. 
Of this fuel ploiitiful i*v ideuc« may Ixi found by any who require it 
j in ilj«i chnptor on the intellectual decadence of Ifltratnontanism 
ill tho Ablx^ Michaud's recent work on tho Frettent of 

the Chin ch in Frame. ' Yet these, it must lie remembered, are Hie 
pemuiid who will absolutely dominate tho education of these free 
Uutiiolic Universities. Several Bishops took part in the inaugural 
cereiuony of aMoiiday la-st, and In cveiy case tne Bishops wUlnavo 
the cutive control of the teudiing, discipliito, and jprofessoriate of 
these iuslitiitions. ( )n the whole, it certainly requim a somewhat 
robust faith to accept the concluding declarcition of the AivhUshop 
of Paris, that the insiitiition he has just founded will provide an 
odui^tion ‘Sit nnco sound, scientific, and virtuoas.” The great 
m^iwval Univcrhitics were indeed founded under Papal and 
episi opal sanction ; hut they generally contrived before long to 
I ac(][uiie an indepondunt position an/l authority of their own. And. 
moreover, medieval pontiirs and prelates were notes Pius IX. ana 
CmdinHl Cuibo.t. 
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OBEOABIOUS AMUSKMENTS. 

S ift OEOROE LEWIS’S complaiut that life would be tohT- 
oblo bat for ita amitsomeutH bus nntloubtudly ret*eivt>'i niiirb 
additional lore© from the developraeut of public oxlnbliion.s mi a 
sealo. To cultivate the patromipfe of the mob hutf app*;rt titly 
becuino the fjreal obioct of njoaern ex!tertaiu(»i>*, and with the iTsult 
which might naturally be expected. In wniUj of the (UmihiI warn- 
ing of the Oryotal Palace, which can hardly with all it 4 fitriigglea 
jiay for it» putty, and ia reduced to sue ior the sixpeiKO.^ of tho 
iniiliitude, and the scarcely loeltincholy fate of the ^tlex- 
audra pHliice, there has hitoly turned up yet another «'nlerj5>risc, 
wliich, it i» to be feiirtMl, may lx.* erjually tfostiued to promohi public 
discomfort and poasibly the unhappiinvsa of iU own shareholders, it 
nmy perhaps be worth while to notice some of the coiiditiowa 
which nmtt* tbeae iniiltifonu and unwieldy shows a )iopeh*s.H 
mist IX lie. Tho history of the unfortunaLo i^jucuhitiou at .Sydenlnini 
Ih indeed of the must depressing kind. The huge, absurdly con- 
slrueled building, stuck up, like a sort of Aunt Sully, oii the ixlgo 
of a bill, for the aport of wind and rain, eats its head off in the 
e.xpoiises of inceH.sHnl and iucliectiuil repairs an<l, after all its 
loity pretensions, urcliif\piscopal quiLsi-coUiMicnitiou, and Uoyal 
patronage, the Palace ha.s to stoop h) Homciliiug very near com- 
petition with the ciietip theatres and penny galls. A lucky 
accident a few. y»M\r.s ago relieved it from part of its ruinuits 
f'xpenditure on the inaintonanco of a brittlo and n eke ty fabric ; 
and if tho phareholtlci’a could only make uji their minds to 
uiill down sonic more of it, they might perhaps once again 
hope for a dividend. The reduction of prices upon which 
the (company has decided may po>sihlv he an advantage to the 
classes win' will now Inivo an opp<)rtunity of visiting the Palace ; ' 
but it cun hardly fail to ha\o sooner or later a low'eririjr iu- 
fliK.ru*e on the characLer of tho enterprise. If you ajmeal to tho 
aixpmny people you must cuter for the sixpenny pc^ople, who are 
no doubt a ino.st worthy and deserving cIa-5.^, but who, when they 
go out for a day’s holiday, usually look for something else ihnii 
those ri'rined arti.^lic delights which the Crystal Palace was origin- 
ally esbiblisbcd to .supply. AW hliould be .sorry to .siy anyfliing 
ill dii'pjirMgement of hard-working folk who have puh.ips the beat 
.'iglit of ail to rohixaticm and amusement, and if the) get this at 
the Crystal Palace or any similar e.Hlablisliinent it will be a good 
thing. Ikil, on tho othev hand, there i.s no use iu abut ting 
our ©yes to glaring fads, and jireicnding that all classes of 
society have an equal tasto for the higher kiinl of Hiiiiisoineuts, and 
it may Ikx taken a.s a natural law lliat any oomiaercial speculation 
will liisvote itself tvpecially to the class to whom it IihiKs f r a 
revenue. The mere accumulation of a dense, bu.stliiig. noisy 
throng of people, Uuit mi the phi!asuiv.s of the driuking-b’irs and 
tho exhilaration of squeezing and jostling together. Is ueee*»sMrily | 
ileslnictivw of that quiet ruDd pliwdd state of mind ^\llioh iudi's- j 
peiiHiible fur Appreciating good nm.sic. or any other kind of deli- f 
cato art. At tlio Alexandra Palace tho music has for ;i cousUint 
acctuupaninient the tramping and buzzing of an unea-y crowd, 
which is enough to worry any lover of mude into a fever; and 
now that the speidal days at tho Crystal Pahu tx are aixjlished, 
luach the same thing may he expected tin re. 

The. iibviovift mistake W'hirli is cimuuitled by plnees uf ainuse- 
mont of this kind is that they mix up logrlher the diJlcrcnt. 
of different classes. Mr. (iladstoiie lias unfiirtunately given 
©ounteuaace. to the principle that th« bc.st course* for purveyors «>f 
all kinds i.s«lo dive down into the depths of the. popuLilion. it is 
probiibJ©, jildging fri»m the experience of tho idct.-iiscd \ iciiiulh rs, 
that this IS true enough if tho object is only to make large prulils!. 
Greater fortunes may nowadays lie secuix^l, and in a shorti'r time, 
by selling betxr or gin than by supplying the ti.iist and purest 
wiiios but Hlill gin is gin, and w ine is wine. And it is luiicii th(« 
same with the products or oxcriases of art. it may be a good 
thing that pictures or music should bo brought within ivmdi of 
the raas.se.s, but it is idle, and eoutmry to the evidonco of every 
one’s eyes and ears, to expect that tliis will be an encouragement 
to tho highest kiiuLs of art. AVo slirdl no doubt be accused of an 
unamiable a.sstiniption of supeihxrity or niigen< roM.s evcki»iMnu>s 
when we suy that it is ioipoasiblo -at least in i!ie jirebeul stale of 
sociaty — to provide satisfactorily at the wvmc limo ior the wants of 
educattMl and of uneducated people in tin? way of amii'icment. The 
latter cannot do without the physical stimulant which is supplied 
by boisterous association and strong eifects, and theso aro neces- 
sarily jarring to moro cultivated temperaiuem.^. AVhat we luuy 
com© to in time we do not prettuid to say, but for the present 
grades of taste and luauuors unquestionably and we ask 
only that they should bo tnkeii into accmint as a matter of 
fact. The career of tho Ory'Mlal P.^laco has been from tho first 
a process of continuous degradation. It is pleaded that it lui.s 
some useful classes attached to it, and that iu miisic is of a good 
kind* W© may admit this, espocially os regards the music t but 
the daases are only an accidental fcaturo, independent of the main 
project, aud there is no guaranUu tluit the iuu!»ic will bo kept up 
to thp standard, or that it will be possible in a inix^d mob to enjoy 
it as before. 

Another w^eak point of thusi? large, too many-sided places of 
amiMement is the absurd variety w>f atti^ictions which they affect to 
oflh^ They profess,! rw it ware, to have nikeu ovevy body’s inoiwure, 
Olid to bo ready for customers of every clasi and e\'©ry taste. 
The SydcuUam and MuswcU Hill ralaccs, lor in.^taucC, nuderiako 
to eater et the same time for high and low. They ullhr yon a 
glfuo of b^r aad cold pcxrk-pie, or a delieato French dinner with 


MarcobninnorandCInUeau Margaux : vo-.v.ic Kmgs and rop 
are to lx? hud for uhuicc along with IN yp.d h^haks 

the Hcicntilic Htudent of natural In.^wtcny ;« { «i«»- d to ii at”" 
in the midst of a crow d, aiitl to t.-iki.' <i<;light in a brass 

Htul Ikilb bunH, Tnu Aquarium ju A\ which is ab 

to bf o}x?nod under distinguUhed palrunage, raakw n gr 
parade of its higli-cduHs charncb^r. It h«s» a list of wlwt ate- 
cMllcd Follows, like a regular snii-ntilic »i«.)ciety; but of c<»ur«>, 
anybody can bo a Fidlow on lernis w^hich aro cheap enough, 
and the science is a niero sliam. Tlie <4xbibition is styled an 
Aquarium, and will of course have tanks; hut it is evident that the 
managers intend to rely chiefly on the attractions of a music-hall 
or pruinouadi* with refreshrnente?. It oflers an opportunity for 
gambling in a picture lottery first prize i,ooo/.”), with the use of 
H spcioiiS kMince ornamented with paintings, i^culpturo, shrubberv, 
and driulcing-bars ; bilJiard-labh .■*, .imoking, writir/', and reading 
rouiJiH ; dmiimlic ^lerformunccs, rtower^shows, a rink, and po'-sibly 
bv find by a bicycle circus and a nice dry skittle-grtiund. 
Fur tlm prcfei'iit the Fompany ha a been dirappointed in gi*tling 
a daneiijg-liccnce, but it may perhaps be hcrcai’ter more fortu- 
nate in completing tho casiiio charocUtr of tho ©stablishment 
In tho ui(?untime there c^iia bti no question what will lx* the 
character of the place, and of tho peojile who will frequent it. It 
is aiuioiinccd that there i.s a division-bell at the Aquarium in direct 
communication with that in the lloiiso of Oomiuous, for the con- 
venience of ni4‘mL-*r.s nf Parliament wJu) are expected to come in 
A rush to I'on.'M.nt wiiii the .shop-girls and halx^rdiwhers’ young men 
w'hu of coin-s(* will cbiidly haunt Ihese b<»w»3i'S iif bliss. It cannot 
bo denied that tho I lonsti of Oomiiiuns nowadays contains some 
curious typ«v, and tho Daili/ Acz<7», which advortisea this attraction 
in a promiueiiL arLiide, no doubt knows the tastes of the school of 
politicians whom it represenijs. Mr. .Arthur Sullivan is to have tho 
dirrcliun of tho inu.«iic, ami hi' is known as an accomplished cem- 
puM>r ftud 11 * 11 * 101 ; but lliu c’luidltions under which he will liave to 
nractisf? hia an will almost iucviiubly loud to drag it downw^ards. 
The associations of the place, the uoi.so and bustle of a mixf^t 
, nrumenading audience, the competition of the rink and liquor 
j. oarH, Hiifl all the redt of it, w ill be against him. It is easy Ui think 
! what even the adniirabh? Popular (‘oncerts at St. James's Hull 
I wtiiiKi sink imo unrlei* similar cucumstanccs. Another obviovw 
' object ion to such a conglumeratiun of <litlVrent onlertai?netMs i.s 
; that it 1*9 scarcely pi)f*.'-ible for olio lUiinugemcnt to keep i*.' all 
going, 'fhe energy and eapueity of ihii directors are exhausted in 
the variety of their iluiitM. They have to look after an aquarium, 

! n thojilrc, a ivstauranl, coucerL.«, flo\Vfr-«4how8, dog-shows, and all 
sorts of niiscelbncoua* entort.'iinmciits. AA'hy any one should wish 
to waste a day in going to a play sviural miles out of 
town, when ho tMJi s*je a much better oiic at a more convenient 
jioiir :imi near at h.ind, i.s a niystv i-y wo h.in? never been able to 
fiithoiii : hut it is clear that the atiempt to carry on agrt'at \'srioly 
I ‘ cnit*rtaiimj(?niM fill at once, liJm a jugglers Wlls in flic air, i.*« 
very likely to come to griof. There are si>mo pw»plc perhaps who 
enjoy this mixture of everything, but any one whti cares tor the 
reliiA**uionts of ploa.'sir.'e must ri'gard them as a Ixirharoua nuiaonco 
of the iiior>t littiguiiig and depiossing kind. 


SALON A. 

r PH F slrn tly classical student will perha)*:* bo olVcnded if any 
- 1 - one, oil muling the nainc at the head of ud.s liclo, ahourj 
a.sk him where the phire that bears it is, and Inov \\ is to be \m\ - 
uouiuvd. Sal* >uu, ho will answer, is in hahn..li.i, and how e.m 
Uu*ro be more than one way of sounding the vnnf^i; lu the si*cuiid 
svlkihley And ‘•o far lie will he right. The Saiorni of which wo 
apeak is in l)alinaiiH. and, as ita most u.'sual Grock forms are 
and SuAwmi, there can he no doubt a.M to ilie rights of that pmicular 
umpf/n, Put thos«* who have gone n little deeper into the geo- 
graphy of pout h-eo.-* torn Kurape will kn««w Unit, in speaking uf 
Siiloim, we li:\\u liuhied on a ca.vc of two AN u.sso8lcr.*».’’ iWidc.'* 
the Dalmatian 8alon:i, lliein is anetlier wiiliin the (track kingdom, 
which lifis taken the place of tho i.ukrian Amphiss.i. .:Va we w iiic 
thu names of the vwo, \v« luuke no dillo'^e.nco between them, iinl 
wo feju’ tJml lnll.^t I'.'nglishuien will make us liitle (litkav:j»c in 
honnding Uni two names a? in w riling lli ai. Aet,a.s l.k.»igluo:i in 
Xorlhamptuii'^hira and Ikmghtim in Kti'i nr^ , by th.»s, wh ' h ivu 
local knowloilgo, sounded in two ditlercnt ways, so it i.s wjU» .ii.‘ 
Lokrian and (lie hhihuatiai) 8alona. and SaXwi'u (fiffci 

the eye; and, auiurig llnw*' to whomCiivek i.s a living foii:.nie, U«ey 
diilor to the ear also, liut it is not with Uu* L ikrian Saiona, but 
w'i+h tho Dalmatia;, ^aldna, that wi» are here l uiuvrned. Wo need 
nut iUsiurb the feelings of ihe late BiUu»p .'lonk, whose oneimtiou 
vif accentual nsflding was that x\1k. ’'*>w' it,. moat “make 

.souio dirange falee quantitu-s.'" Tlie cl:.ssh"i4 purkt utay make tlio 
f iu I ho DlQmatian Snlona as long as pleases. Only, if ln» 
pronounces the Lokrian Sdloini in t lie biune laoiilou, bo will wouiul 
tho lyua of those to whom tho irnion of ^siwiaUed) ^^tiialivo 
reading is that those who follow it must make some Btraago falso 

'CCCQlJ*. 

SalotUi is one ot tho citie.s of th© *xtrtb which have most 
iitieriy perishmi. lliere U perhaps im oily of which the u.ime 
eurvivei* which has hdt so Uule trace of what it was in the time 
of ita greatness. For it is not like those cities whose ver^' name 
and uiemory have perished, which whoUv rulr^^' 
which .hav^ no modern re] 
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scntativcfi liuve somo -wholly iVifTen'iit namos. Snlona i? still an 
exieting name, marked nt least on the local niax^ ; but inatuad nf 
tlio head of DaLuatia, one of tho <ri*eiit filiwa of the Homan 
Empire, a city -which was bahl lo Imvo mac bod half the si »> and 
H)pulatton oi tho Xew IJonio Avo.iiiid only n iow scaltorcd 

louses, which hanily desorAo tho name of a villaeo. fly lh*> sido 
id modoru Saloua, niodnni A»^|ui!oia mi;^ht seem to do,survo tho 
nniiic, which it still !•> hoop, oi ('iftd Aquildn. Kcolosi- 

QJBtical AquUoia at lonst ih c.*»l wholly doail as lonir as ih(» 
palnarchal haailina still sMn.l if only to disohaiv' the fimctio is 
of a villafM chuiich. ihit at Sulona th*» tr,'i\ollor hnnlly inuieos 
■whether there bti imy clmnii in ii>o or not. Of ni«Ktoni obj. els 
the ono ^^hioU is uio*.t lil«»ly to e ttoh Ids oyo is llio hnildinjif 
■whioli at least pniolniin'i, iu tho imnio of “('alio f>ioelo7.i.inu.** 
that S.'ijcma in her fall has luA fi'f;;o!ton h«*r L*ro-iti st son and, 
according to some aivomus, lior :-ooo;nl foimdor. Salona h*'s 
utterly periahi il, and Spalalo has pr.iolioally taken iis }>hieo. l}> 
a stmnj'o piece of good Inok, tho oili/i ii and so\oivi;ni of S*ilo:iii 
wlu» came buck to spond ids Ia-»r days in llio ni'iulibi'nvliLod of hii« 
birthplace b:ul roavrd at no '-.ivat dist,ine.‘ I** hov the house 
W'liicli, -when S.dona h'll.^toorl jcMdy to jvoi'i\ • Inn* inljjbiiant: ^ 
to taJvO her place iid ii lU'W t*ii\. 

There is a marked didiavni'o hot, ween tin* position of ilie «>l‘ler 
and tluitof Iho no\\>‘i* oity. Spalat » sland-^ indood on a bay, bni u 
bay which, in that rog-ion of i liannols aii«I inlands, inny [vs. j'or tho 
open se«. Saloua lay at llio inri»'rumst point iifn doep ; 4 :idf wliioli 
bears her own inuno, tin* L'ldfwliioh forms ono sido of tho 
poninsiiki on wiiieh SpaJfUo -fiind,^, and \v|ii<*h is .“liitdiloil froiti 
t1h‘ main son by tJio i-l.ind of Ihri. It i.^ cnriiais tn conipnro Iho 
roftl googrnphy -with rho \Miy in -uhicli tho land and ''a. aro lai*I 
down in the Veatiiip'r 'fiibio, wleuv linn so*‘ms n'-.uer to ihn 
c^Misl of llaU ihiin it is lo ^-^alnni. ISii* ( 5 aid nor AN’ ilk inaon ap- 
positely quotes the Uno^ of Ijiionn;- 

(jua muris IJa liim-i luriiin-. ttiit wnJa S.ilo'S'o*, 

Kt UjpMuni in /.v riM o\riirrii Ir.-Un. 

ccrtfiiulv woll oxpiv s".- the w*iy in which Iko city 
ha\c sprciid itself along- tin*, intmth of iho river, and the nortliorn 
side ol the bay. Voi* i^nlnnu, like most of tho n.Kior citio.s. wa - u d 
like ono of our stjniiro r/.tVrvs \^hicll rosn up at once nut ol ’>on»* 
military iieces^^Uy. The Ualuuiiiau eapit.d li id /roivn up bit lie 
bit, and it.s walls foruiod a circuit iilniust as i»-r< «. dar as lliat of 
Homo hci-self. Tho silo a strikinii' fine. A.' . ♦» ."'‘t forth iVoiii 
the couipnriitivclv tlouvishini^' dauebt'.M- to \i-it th** fallen nudlo-r, 
the road from Spalnto Jt‘ad« us over a -^tgflit hill, from tlrothvccn: x»f 
-whichwebwik on the bay -with its Oackurouud of inoiuiinin>H, a 
vi«jw -which bring-s before us t\NO strongly contrasted sites of hiiuiuu 
habitation. In luhanco of the mouiitaiu ninge stands tlic strong- 
bold of Clissa, so famous in later while, cm the Irooui of th** 

bay, a prroiip of small islands are co\« rul by a suihII vilkeic, wludi 
sc-eius to float on the water, and wijicii well deserxes its nau»»j f>f 
Piecola Vmvzia. llelween the two Iny Snloua, ou ;i slight oKwii- 
1 ion gently sloping down to tJui wnier : Jic]'**, a-? so nf:ei) <»n t!ie 
llalmatiaii coast, if needs .-(Jinew hat <if au ephrt lo b«-is*'\.* ihai tin- 
water i,s tho sen. To tin* right of ‘he ro.al, wc ,cc ^he ruic/t of 
the jupuiluct ^sluf•^l brou-'-ht waicr In the liojiNii of 1 >iocl- 
Ancient finu-inculs ‘>j' lUTe kind i-r nij''tlj''r bt-giii * o Jiue tli** ji».id ; 
nil ancient bridge . ••iitly k-id'A u.. lie- main Mu am of tlie 

( liadro, Lucan's Ijidi-r, which w.- inl/lit ruh;' k iv-* il fur :ii 

Zar:i. We mark bi ile* lighl th.- mai-hy arMmd di\l«b d by the 
miiiiy clianuels tif the ri\ev; wc* are, jM Vi)ap^ \sithoiii koowiair it, 
W’ithiii llio eircuil of ilu* cit\ wi' iu:s«hyji s pi.io- cu't.k- wiih 
tnrreti'd roriicrs, in wliich a u.ediji \al aichbi hop ti ied to n-producc 
the wonder of his ow n city, and wii at I;o-l lind our. dves eln.'^r* by 
ono of tlm gnte:> of Nihuia, njady to ))egin uu- ex.'uu'malion (»f the 
fallen city in due ortlcr. 

The city distinctly consists of two parts. A large suburb has 
at some linm or another been taken in witljin the walls of the city. 
This is plain, Ik’cmujo there is p ot of a cr«'ss wall with a gate still 
romaining, w’hich must hav*- divided the np-ice cuiOained within the 
outer walla into two. Thi.s wall runs in a dirccli iii wiiich, w'ltliout 
jirofc^sing to be luatheiualicall} correct, we uiay cill north and 
south. That is, it runs fr>'."j the hiih. down towards the hay or 
tho river. Ni^w, which w.ts the elder part of the iwoP that to 
tho east or that to iho In oiIot w(»rds, which roprc.'**uils 

the pr*rj-Hoi)iun oily, and w Idcli repre:-eiits i!'» enlargement in lloinan 
times? By, patting the, question in this shape, we do not mean 
imply thut any part of the existing walls is ot earlii-r thau Uonum 
date. The Homan city would iinsc on tlicMto of the carliiw settle- 
ment, and, aa itgrew ami as iks cii-cmit wasfound too narrow , it w<)uld 
itself^ furthor enlarged. The cross w'all with the gate in it must 
of course have been at soiiio time exten al ; it marks tho extent of 
tho city Rt the time when it was built : but. in which way has tho 
oulargenient taken place ? It has cominoniy b(*cii thought that tho 
eriatom, tho mofit inland division, was tho older, and that lh« city 
was exlendtal to Iho wort. And it certainly at lirst sight look.H in 
fAVv^ur of this \iew that, in the oxlnirae north-west twner, an 
aniphitlnsitre hna clearly been worked into the wall exactly in the 
saiuc wi\y in which tho Aniphithentrum (?iialrcnpe at Homo is 
workod into the wall of AurtdSin. How au iicuto an observer as 
Sir llardiicr \V!lkiu».m could have doubted abtuit this building 
being an ainphHhcatre, aiill more how his doubts ended in bis 
ositively deciding that it wnw not, peenis really wonderful. It 
as all the unriistiikuble features of an ampliilhoatre, and we 
cfiu only PupTw>-o th.it a goo<l deal has bf-en brouiibl to liffht 
LQ S’.i* (larducr AVAlkin.'.on’s vidt, and that what is seen 
to Iw seen then. .As ftinphitheatres were 


commonly without tho walls, this certainly^ looks as if ^ 
oasiern part wore tho old city, and as if those who en» 
larged it to tho west had utilized tho amphitheatro ia 
drawing out their new line of fortification, exactly as Aurelian 
ill the iik’o case did with amphitheatro, aqueducts, anything that 
eiuiio cou\ur}ieniiy in his way. Hut, on tho other hand, Professor 
tTliiviuich, whom xvo have already referred to when speaking of 
Spalat o, tuul whose kccnei* ohsorvation h«s cuino usefully in tho 
wake of the praiseworthy ix^Aicarchi^ of Hr. Oarrani, has pointed 
out tlmt tlic gate haa two towers on its oaetent side, showing that 
that sidti was oxUimal, and that tiicvofore the western part must 
1)0 tflo older and the eastern tho addition. This is a very sti'oug 
arrruhiOT:!, which it id perhaps impossible to get over, though the 
portitiou of the luuphitheivtro certainly looks strongly tho other way, 
'fho fact that in the iiorthem wall ol tho oastern part there are in- 
scriptions Ciimmoinoriitirig the building or rojmir of the wall iu 
the time, of tho Antonincs may also be thought tiO toll in favour of 
the later date of this part of the city. But this argument by itself 
would not Ih> coiicluHive, because the waU might very well have 
been rebuilt iu their day and tho city enlarged to tho w'cst in a 
still htlei* time, l^ut tho most probablo ri«w is thsl the original 
city Hluoil west of tUt^ gate )ioiatod out by Profe-swir Cllavinich, and 
lliat it has Ixmhi extended l)otb ways. It seems impossible to believe 
that the iiiiqvbltlHuitrc ciui have bi^norigiiiulJy built in tho positiou 
in which it now stands. 

Within and it hout tho rircuit of tho walls then) is much to 
1 h> nw-n, thanks to the excavations which have been luude at various 
limoM, cKp»‘ci.»!ly umbT tho care of l>r. darriira. Near tho nortli- 
vvi'iitorri rui-niii* of the i-iLsteru di\-ision uf tli« city, a Ohristian Ixusilica 
.Did ba[>lisloiy havo boon brought to light. They stand near tho 
Urill ; \t funciful to thiuk that at Sulona, well as at Home, it 
was not. tliouu’bt prudr-nt in the earliest days of the cslalflisbmont 
of (/linstuuiiLv to build churches in tlie more central and prond- 
n»Mil. parts of tho city ? Tho Sj-lona busilica lit*A-q»rt, as it -were, 
under the ‘♦hadow of the wii.ll of th«^ extendi A city, exactly as the. 
L-iti-nin do£*.s at Ih»me. Outside tho (Uty to tho north, towards 
ihe hills, is ii Chrisimn bui-ying-place, iinsweriug at tSalomi to St. 
.\gnoH and tlu* uthi‘.r fJliristian biiiydug-pliici'S beyond iho wjilJs of 
Home. Hert‘, rtr<* tombs uf various foniis and sizes, an ec-rlier 
among thorn, mid thore nre eertainly luuk very 
like Hin.sll b i. si In tan churches, or rather sepiilehran cha pels, with 
tiioir aj)se^ turuitcr s*everal diJforent ways. A stove of areluli^ctuval 
fragmonlh are strewed around \ but the real wealth of Sal'uifi, Isdh 
.sepulrhr.ii ami arehltecUiral, is not to be loukeil for in rj.ilona 
ili-olL bn I in tbn nuiseum ttl SLpiilat4». Tlun e are those riiiperh 
tombs, hr.j{tlu*n Hiid i’briatiau, and thwe splendid capiials Iroiu 
soino basiliui, greater than that which hiw vt'l been traced out. 
There nre stores uf iij:3Cviptions, JiUtin and ( irei k, w hich would 
Tiiako the ]»hM*»i wliere they art) preservetl a place of no sjoall in- 
terest, even if that place were not Spaktto. One sarcophagus of 
}u*athen tljito .still stiiva in its |»]aco, a little W'ay beyond tho city, 
b<‘ctni{je, heinir liewn in the limestone nnsk. it rould not be taken 
away. Tiiis is that which is dcscribod by Sir (riirdiier \\ ilkiuson, 
which has some of the c-xploit-i of lleruUhvS carved on its i»ne face, 
and wJiich been so oddly cbangmdh) uiodcrii tiine.s into tho altar 
«»f the c.uioni7Ad L’ope St. Caius, who paHseti, like the. J-.mperor under 
whom 111 r’.nifefeil, for a native of SalcuH. Below this chapel, 
which n':.iuU ou the h ill-side, are tho rcoiain.s of a wall which 
c»'i*taiiily li.i.s ;m eirvly look, and which is lUHrkod in Hr. Carrara's 
map {.^ “ miuo c'iclo[dco," but which Hrufe.s.sur (ilnvinich looks on 
03 iv^iijtr rather nothing more ancient thuii a Hoinuu sou-wall. It 
must ii(d bt: i’orgotten that, in the ila\s of ita gi-calncas, Salona wa.s 
j one of tlio chict purls id the lladrialic, the greatest on*ita owni siiio 
of it. Alter shifting lo and fro from ono port to another, tliat 
position has roiue back, if not to Saloua itself, yet lo its modem 
rejirebenlative. If wo dwii»igaish the Iladriatic from tho (.-lulf of 
Triefete, Spidato is undoubtedly its chief port; but the siuaUneae of 
Spalat u, iiA compared with tho greatxie&s of ancient Sulono, is a 
speaking comment on tho diflhi'onco between the place tu ICuro^ 
Jield hy the iilyriau lands now and tho place which they held in 
the days of the" Ko mill peace. 

Snlona ihcii was one c>f tlio chief cities of the Homan -world, 
placed on uno of the most c^tiitral sites in the Koiuhu Avorld, the 
chief ])ort of une of the great divisions of tho Empire, and one of 
the irmin Jiighwiiya between its eastern and weatorn halvt^. i^uoh 
could ho tin; position of a Dalmatian city when Dalmatia had u 
civilized iiiftinliind to the back of it. Saloua therefore kept up ita 
anition as long as tho Empire olill kept any strength on its 
llyrlnn frontier. It played its part in both the civil ward. Oieaar 
himsolf eiilargi^s on the strength of tho city — oppidum ot loci 
natura, ct colle In after times it was a i|pocial 

ubject of tho regard of its own great dtizon, who took up hia abode 
so Dear to its neighbourhood. Aocordio^ to Cemetantine Por- 
phyro^ronitus, Saiona was pretty well rebuilt by Piocletiiui. lie 
importanco on in the time of transition, and its Idshc^nc 
becanm a [dace of retiremont for deposed Jhlmperors. ' Like the 
rest of the neighbouring lands, it itassod under tho dominipll, ii»t 
of Oiio.nif*(;r and then of Tbeodoiic, and it was the first place wbtoh 
WAP won back to tlie Empire in iho wars of J usUtuon. Lostoffsin 
and won back again, it appears throughout those wars os tile €wf 
point of onibarcatiou for the Imperial nurmiea on their voyages to 
Italy. This w^is the last eeniury of its greatness^ in the iwot 
century iho modern history of Illyria bonus, Tho ^tvea were 
moving, and tiie Avars were moving nitli them. Saloha ihll into 
the hands of these last barbariATUS ; it was rained and pillaged, and 
sank to the state iti which it lias remained till onr own tnue. Saloiu 
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fmm t1i« neventh centnrf has ceaaed to nmk amonif tfce ckias of 
tbo biU; the house which hiwi been raieed ito frtoateet 
citizen stood loadT hard by to euppiy a shelter to some nt l«wt of 
ifcB huoielesi-inhauitants. Thing^ were wholly turned- about on 
the bay of Salaaa and on the neighbouring penineula. Down to 
the dayo-of HeriMdiua. BalOua iwd been a gveatcity, with the 
Taateet house' that ever man reared standing useksa ni its neigh* 
boui'liood« !Kroni hi» day oiiwiurde the honse grow into n city, 
and the city became a petfy viUage» wlicre, of all the places along 
timt histime coast, the traveller finds least to disturb him in the 
pious eoutempla»tiou of ruins. 


AT t?EA IN WINTER. 

W K can fancy that nothing is more agroeable than life on 
tlm sea in the long days and in suuuiier weatiier for i^iose 
w)K>se tastes lie in that direutiou. There may be .««])ipA thai are 
fioating purgatories or coflios, but, as a rule, an intelligent mariner 
may choose his craft ; for Heainen who know their work Hre bncomiiig 
yearly mure dilHeult to find. Under ifavouruble circumslaneoa, 
li sailor has the pleasurtw of yarhting with good wages, lUiund- 
fuiei; of substantial fore, nud on uulhiliug appetite to onjoy 
it. lie may sUiiu tbe cruaui of popular travoi all the world 
over, visiting a succession of foreign seaports, and may cnurn 
into a liappy <lfty or two of liberty ” tbe exciteiiumt whkb 
a gentleman tourist finds during whole weeha of roughing it 
on It woarisome land juiiriioy. His alumbere may bn broken, it is 
true, by troiiblosoiun -watclies; but no pitife.'Viiou is without its 
drawbacks, and his, alW all, is only a (|ue9Ui.m of adapting tlio 
habits to abnoriusl hours. And in summer the linipLihioii:^ popu* 
hition that got their living along our coosls hiivo at loo^t as jolly a 
time of it aa thoroughgoing iiutfintirs. The coastguanl.Hinen muu 
theinsulves lazily in tlie balmy air on the cliil's, laying stray 
sauiiturei's under ('.oiitribution lor shillings iu Ti«tum lor staring 
intx) Yociiucy through tlioir mauy*joinlod teleiwjopos; or llu:y 
man the (lovernmeut galley for a little gentle exmd.M) when dis- 
posed to oxcKange the laud for the water. The iishiug-hoats 
runniijg merrily out to sea with the .sun ghuicing mi l heir ruddy 
canvas give ono tbe idea of so many pleasing idyk of mariiu^ 
exiatonco. Tho long low ateamors, as they go gliding by, kmviiig 
roiuetdike tails of vanishing vapour behind them, suggest opnn port- 
holes with free ciuTents of fra-jh air,' and an entii^ absence ol dis- 
turbing vjualitis. In llie diatitiiee are gruc^dul and stately ahips 
under their ckmils of bulging H>il ; while foregrouml of tne 
picture is filled up with \arielles of busy life in the shape of 
venerable Tritons piissing their k*bj<ter-jM»ta ur.dor inspection, 
women and cliildivu filling tlmir bti^kotsfull of rnusaelfl, or grubbing 
for siuid-eels to solve for Uiit, .^hrimpnrs and ]a‘a\vuers imincrsu d 
Ui the waists, laul ]iaddling voluptuously iu iho tepid Wetter. 
l.Ti(h;r the influoiuk' of sights like tk^so imiuy an indiileront sailor, 
w ith an habitual abhornmeo of the oce^m, may have lidt that the 
ueoplo who get their living out of it are by no meaus so much to 
l)e pitieil na he had supposed. 

rrubuhly, howev*jr, ho would rucousider his summer impivs.«ioiiJ« 
and revert to his oi'iginal notions were he to go liuk to his coaM 
i-csort for a visit iu January ; fur Ihcre can be no doubt ihiit lKo.su 
who have their huiues on the ruljiug deep, and Imve bi^eii steeped | 
jiud .<M}a.soned iu brine tlicir boyhuuil, imnjt olten have terribly 
hard times of it iu winter. Ytm get up in the morning to find your 
window panes covered with frost, and a bitter wind howling 
lugubrj()ii.dy ah)ug tho e.splonade. It is almofc<t a ^^llauk Uy sliriiups 
on the bi>audast--table. ; you shiver imolunUvrily at tbo ihouLditof 
tho sufibriujfsl of ibo misurablv man who went out diiMlgiug for 
them. ].iOoking out from the balcony, von .see the bixjwn sea setting 
fthorewards in a strong curn*nt, tumbling over in whito crMlyI 
billows, and the breahing sumy Hying in tdouds over the pier, 
to fall iu show'ei-s on the shipping under its sheltin*. Nothing 
that can help it k liktdy, as you think, to put f)ut to-dny, and iii 
yoiir Belfishneua you heave on unconscioue sigh at the prospect 
of no fresh fish for dinner. TTiere was no iH*ed to ba au.vious 
oil that score. Ily and by, wTmn you look again, you see 
signs of buatk ill the harbour ; masts are swaying ns if 
boats weiv b*dug cn.st li»OfM?, and thorn is a gi4ier*>l Hbuking of 
cauvas that llutt<!rs out from the yards. Soon u vcs.**!.! talo*d the 
lead of tho iv»st ; she is stvii gliding into view, hull and .all, and, 
threading tho labyrinth of bobbing buoys, sti-ers slviiight for tho 
opening between tlio pier-lieitds. As she dnnv.s clear of the. shelter 
of tbe cliils, find tho wdnd Alls tho top of tho inaia-^ail, her 
speed visiUy accelerates. Aa yet, how'^over, ht'r luotion is steady, 
ior there is nothing but a ripple on tho \vaU:r in the Ikaxlxiur. 
Another rriomont or two and liiero comes a sudden change. She 
is caugM in ^e jaws of the harbour mouth, and lias met the rush 
of tho incoimng tide. As she oscillates up and down like a rook* 
ing-horse, having apparently lost way altogether, it would seem os 
if shn must infoUibly come to ^cf. Jlut she is clevarly handled 
iiy men who knew what they Imd to ex])eot, atid tho risk is o^y 
apiMurent She gets her wav agoin. shoobi past the pier-head 
beacon, and is braving the fill! force of the elements. Now her 
IMo stump of a bowsprit eeems pointing straight in the dii-eotiou 
of the sun: the next moment it Is plunging toward tbe depths. 
Tb» sails, WUying out like balloons, took os if the;^ would itill hei 
oleeo over} but W bottom is broad and her sides are round, 
and she rights again ylib. inaivelioua buoyancy. begius to 
ttt ft ir f hecdwi^ inysterioudy . as she beats out to windwiocd in short 


siretobes, while the spray pitolies up in volumes round tbe cu^ 
water, and falls back in deluges on her heavlug bows. Bat by this - 
time your attention Is divided, for utlmrs of the fishing fleet are 
following fiiKt in her wake. i:ipeedily tlmy draw out in' a leUgtl^ 
ening )ine, all bearing towards the sonic point of tho compm, flbd,, 

QA it bt^cuiues clear that ovory^ one is bound for sf.n, it strikes you 
that you may us wtIJ go down to tho Imriwwr and assist at tbe start.' 
Wlmt you chietly rciuin-k whon you get there is Die abaence 
of any g^.ueral exatenient. T'ho mim in the bouts are busy enough, 
but none of ihuir bi'ifctcr-halvcs or sweethoaTte have come dowu for 
tender piirtingA, as is iho invariuh'fi pmctico in woiks of fiction, 
and, indued, in the Northoni licrriiipj port^j in tho season. The 
criwvs are too liard at work to fuol cfuUy as yet ; they are all 
■w'smly got up for bitter weather, iu close-fdinging jerficya, fishing- 
liuuls. fur ciiiw uT soii’wc'iterBj and IIrtc is a cheerful smoke going 
up from the hit of iron cliiiniinv that up in the deck sinidships. 
But itw'ilklx; lery diilcieiii when they ore out at J»‘.ra, handling those 
{^liirnd wlici'tij ut'eauvae, or IhiAo injprtclit:able nets and coils of 
cordage that are liangiag in j’cbicKjas (;\cr the sides. ^ You cauiiot 
conceive what they want with the heaps of ice whicli are lung 
cATeh*.i*sly pilo<l on ilie quay. Surely the tcnip«irature is low cmougli 
to keep* everything freeh and sweet, without any necessity for 
artificial prctuiuliun-. 'ITuiii your own cvpi rience in the sheltor ol 
the clilib, in the wannest of clothcH uiifier the thickest of L lstw, 
you cau iuiHgine how the wind will fcol tow'ards fiUJidown to lucn 
who have la'cn out iu it for hrair.*^, cvpuhed to its biting fury. 
Bt^sidc.s ns lili4*ly not, befure they get Wk again they vnll have 
liad to War up aguiuht otluu* \ajictl4*8 of Aveothcr limn n clear 
atinu.sphcii* or a culd wind. Th»‘. titiul gleams of tho sun ha\e been 
bringing out in lurid Inslre the suilon biiio of ths great 1>3nks of 
cloud to w iiidwAid. To all np|j(*anmc»i, they ana heavily cliar;£cd 
with .SHOW' or hriii, and it in iit> jidu* uinuinfr for home in a blinding 
.snovv-.-torni, oven to men w ho luivo been fitiniimr with the wators 
from iiifuucy. T’hc heavy drift of tlie leatheriiig Hakes envelop.4 
tiverv thing, falling like a thick whito veil Kslwcen tho fishing- 
bc'iita iind the ligluhoiisi'a <>1 lij^hlthips. It is a case of groping 
vouv way beiwiM n shore aiul i<hi<uls, li.-*leiiirig for the noiso of tho 
breakern to guide you, while the luen the IcKik-out find it hard 
to hold up their heads against the fstinging «lrillth.:tb£}ats into their 
faces. To ht‘ sure, wlnm they iln ^;et Imck, they come home, it is 
to be hoped, to comlortable faie-sides, to .‘say nothing of hosnitable 
puhlic*Iiuusc*^ and hearty fclk wehip. But it must m' ml- 
luitted that llieir doiuei*tie and social joys have been somewbai 
dmuiy ]»ureJiftM‘d, and many a laiidsnian who lias to struggle hard 
for a living might well bo-sihite to chaugo pl.ice.-' w-ith them. 

fcitill lifeheriui-ii have suineUiir.g to be thankful lor, accord- 
ing to a landsinaiis ideas, in being at lea^t as much vn fihore M 
at se.i. They have time to ^lr»tf■h their legs oiM he f.olid earth, 
to dry their clothes, and to set i.heir hlnud in circulation befeve 
reluming to a Ih.-'h ordeal of Those who ship for sca- 

gf(*ing cruiM*s have a f.ir m(U*e CMn>^l.uil siraiii iaipu.«ed ou fhcru by 
tiu* Kverily of tho wiutor, to s:»y nuihing of the aggravation 
which they may e.vjjerl i>f ihi.ir cM‘i \4l:iy perils. They luny lie in 
a collier cs»t;Mi’ng ci.ut, wni-klng inuIeT ('itlif r steam or sail. As 
they fie at llndr monrings in the j.urc uf J.uh’n*.'-, it is u questivm 
whcilu-r to st.irl at inu-r nufl i luuwc it, (ir to wait yr-t a litlic 
Ijin-jer in the hope i-f hotter we iHe.r, lor tliO stunii signal lu.s 
l.»e<*ri displiived lor da vs uver tlm luirbonr. But time is vaHi- 
iih:u to ilu» *u\vn«*rs, and even Ijr* men Iwd'tav the mast hogin to 
lose ])alionce, arnl when in dviubi are u.«u.iHy inclined to blcM tlm 
bjirometer and slund out to mu. It anxious xvork, however, 
groping one's way aUmg a dangerous r*oast, thmugh the fogz 
that h.ive been gatlieriiig in the lull belvv«»oii the p-.!!"t and tlio 
coming .storm; ai^l a shorl-hnndoJ ciew in a cluiu.sy tub or a 
dis-p-ladeii 5 crew have To sull'cr nuicb from long iiigbt-Whtches. 
Tucui, whej tiu^ storm-vvarniiigs aiv fiirvlilv jiisritieJ liy the ou'Ut, 
and tin* vessel is beyond tho n'ach of ^l)».•ltcr, they huivo to 
toil iinw.^intily tu keep iheniselvcs and tlitir cargo r.lKUo the 
tmiihling vvaiers. Wry likely they may have to go to tho pumps, 
a.^ they lune d«*i)'.i not unfmpicully ou former voviiyes, and 
work uuce.\sin!rly tor dear lile to ect rid of the vvfuer 
which liJi.s been pouring iu cuvr the low fm.'hoard, i|lid 
soaking tveiy where through the vavvnii g aeauia. They luay think 
Ibemselvett fortimate if they miyo tln-ir lives and their ship by the 
skill of their leeth, iuMe.wl of loumk^ring and leaving no trace 
behind, or being sliiveretl to splinteife on o lrt*-ish«>re. It i» worse 
Ft ill v*n lx>ard a North Sea or Baltic ws^oi. The imvigatiDii iu those 
luurow Hitd trnarlievoud seaA is iutricitto itt the Ijost; in Ihoso in- 
Iiospihible liilitu(let» the fogs gather ill *'\t mud i nary donsiiy; and 
tomjH*st.s .'»uoli as those xvhioli ilesceiul oecnsioiirtllv in sudden 
tle.simctiuii iijuva sub.'dpiiiohd(t‘.'*,AWi'ep down from the frozen wu«tt'.s 
of /.apland or Sciuuluiovht. Add to all thishioj^i-hertvy vvsHt*! Jaboiir- 
iiig painfully in the tnuigh t»f the ocvinii, with n pnunwciioci^ divk 
cargo broken loose I'roui its kcdiiugs, uiul y«ui luive a M»i>e w'hicJi 
iiiav woll bo supposed lo be liic climax of llu? iiorruia of a winter 
night. Vet wurat of all, we should eoueeiv**, i» tmeh d winter 
xoya^e cs that round “ tho Jloni ” in xviJvl wyatlier. Storuia suvliup* 
full io hep teeth may bullet about the bicu>‘sl shij^ like the 
fiahiiig-boats we have seen beating of .Bughah haroouTa, oifiy 
with ter fold violence. Tho acn^ hove ln'cn wusliixig over the ducka, 
fl.iudiuj^^ the forecastle and the seanu'u's qiuirtorai till HitcA 

nro oxliiiguiaheil, aud not a man iiws a dry atitcb of But 

iftheii clothvaarodani}i they aro r ot drippiiuri for tho xOatofiscloAO 
uu itiuarctic huitirdti , ainoi'g suovv-du.t and tlio wdnda 

oi’o btovviiijf oil* eithei’ }jxiz>:u bitas or the Icy moufitains of Tend 
dol huego} Iho tUonuoiueter is dowu to scroor below it.; and 
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ovorytliiii'Tthat ahoilld bo flexible it? fmzon MHHtiflT cwh’oti, frum the 
lu.vin.sjiil to the jewy nud Ivouriert* ol‘ the c«b.iii-bey. Yet, as the 
■wind t'hifts alKUit, or rise.s v)r hill!?, they Jun o ahviiya to be roeliut? 
or hiuBirtpcaiivtia, and cliiipiu)^ iimoiijr *icuflc3 to ftiippory phrouile, 
vvlth luiiick that have lonjr boon uncon^ciou.*^ of sensation. Thai, 
uiid&r such conditions of life at sen, there should bo so few acci- 
dents as there ore is marvellous, although doubtU's.s thoro are 
many that wo never hear i»f. Jbit we inuv br» sure that the eohls, 
coughs, and chest a tT(*rt ions for wliiirh iMUilsrueii thiuk it iv^eessjry 
to mirsO themselves are c*oiiiiuori enough, if tlm jvcolli'ction of 
funner hnvdships tlu^ groale-t BW<‘i*tenor t)f a move peace.ibhi 
Oxistimre, few' men have more cause lo indulgt^ in the ple<i.sure.s 
of memory Ibaii Iho uncieui ni-vriner wdio is iuid up iu port with 
A jtonsioii. 


TI I F. A I K l< 'AJ, V I , N* I AN ISM. 

rjlJfRIM'] is an amusing audacity— one ruighi perhaps s:»y inipti- 
-A denoL* — in the appeal uhieh Mr. Dion Ihiucicafilt 1ms jiml 
addvessyii to tlie l^riuniev \ntli regard h» the Feiu.'Ui pi isoiier.'-. 'rim 
mithor of London Asttnntnct^ ha:? always had n r<‘pul diMU for feats of 
this kind ; but lie has now Mir^iaS'^^-d Inniseir. lie wishes it to be 
uiideivtood that his proKlwciioii of the play called /V/e ^httnfjKnwn 
has not been a mere pro'e-.-Vuiual speculation mi hii jmrl, though it 
has, ho fcavs, paid very well, but a I'real political e\ ji.nimenl, Many 
persons who wilnessed the p« rtbnijMrice of thi.- j»ie«'e prob-ddy came 
away without observing thin il wua ;mvtliiiiLr hut a ilrama of the »'‘rdi“ 
ii.iry serrsjjtiiinal kind. d»’pe:idiiiL'’ jalljer on edap-frap '‘«‘utiiiieiit and 
startling imrldeiirs than «mi in-ne suli.-t.miial af (iactit)n.H ; but the 
author nijw corner for a . 11 1 1 to di‘=<'ii).N»* an nnsur-pieted purp«)si* in 
tho pliiy, Artemut* Ward, it nny he n rinunhi it'd. eoiulucied Ids 
show on \ho principle of in.ikiiij.. it ** a g.-at** Mond Mntertaiiunent, ' 
and Mr. Iknieicault al>»j trikes uu Llc\ritfd \ ‘iow’ of Ids line of busi- 
ness. T/io iS^uiiu/hritun^ he lid)'? u.-', U fournhil on an i pi.sotlo of 
the Veiiian iimurreciiou of *• A \ouug lii-li u*‘ntb nutn has 

lieen tried, convieted, and 1raii.'-porl»*d to llie penal colonie.H, bu- 
complicity with the ivlielliun.'* We are sifniM llie Ti'a!i>porta- 
tioii is an auaebroniMu, but thil i\ .^inall inatn j’ in such a case 
The young man e‘>eaj’e.s to Aiiiejb-a. and lin n MUiture.'* to vbil 
liia home in livl-md, lie is ve-anv-’ied, bui, again eseajie^. 
and ia ’*evonUially re.-^tured lo five.loin by a L'eueral pardon, 
'.minted (under pt'elic.d lieeusc) duiiiig \oin" — lljut i?., Mr. 
J)isr.ieli*i? — “ Ministry,' Ji wiil be ''ecu iliai ib,* >s a very simplM 

atorv, nn.d the auliior Idin'clf voiiclns fm* th. <1, a Inch wo d 
lUtl think it neoes.-in V i « dj-.jo-., iha llie ]• e 'm <|e.<Htituh' d‘ 
litcrar\ pvcti:ns''on.«>, ini" no •• poetic iliuhiinj, ‘no -wit to di\Mt 
uttonlion.” \el. if we in.iv beiieve Mr. JioncieMiiIt. this pi«‘co, 
lor which the author has done >o liltle, lam one of the most 
s-iicci^slul ever known, Njght Jiili r nicht, we nro loKi, the 

s}H?et!itor8 ro'<L* to llicir feet, and “ r aUei i'lnvi -Id 

Widb of the nalioinil theatre/ b wInn the fi '^itivo comict 
c.sexiped from hi. pii-oii. {incl «e‘dn w hen lu wa.s p.iro’oiied. And 
tins, il is argue' w.j'?<lne. not to f In* cnninug of the dramatist, 
jiur tlic great iiieiit of the actor.'*.' but to tin* natural M’ln- 
pathy of tJiH iuidieiice with *• one who i." endea . ouriri'/ lo 

elude the peimlty a cr-Mt oiirTwe.” Atid Mr. lioncieaiilL 
u'ssurts the Jhvmier tlnit it was with the ijilciitit*n of biiug- 
ing out thi.s e\|/reS‘'' Jii of sMup.'^thy with I'enian pnMiiur.s 
thill he eomy.o eii the play. lie e.ilbs upon the 

‘•■whole Wdl'hl to wiun s ihl." speeLicle-- tlic ( bivernuieiit of 

Rngrhind, with a full i:nd nob'a* rel'iaai'e on the l(»}allv of the 

Jkiglish people, aiithori/iiig and .npimjving the repjc*^‘nt;»iion of 
thi.-* phfYi thus iin ilmg d dly a jury fd' two ihonsirul cili/cii'^ to 
bear and ]'runtjunce their iei'liinj- i.'Ti a a-ie.it polill.-id (pie.^tion.” 
This fiue-iUon li.i-i been pul in/hl iiiti V idghl to peojde of ail 
etnss«*.s, “ from I'ue I'rince and Ihanci of Waie-s to ih^* liumble<t 
lueclnmic," and “ there h'ls b«\Mi no di^.*** nileiiL \oieo upon il. no, 
not oJJc!'’ This coiielurhely ]ro?es. in Mr. Jluacicault’s opinion, ; 
that tlio Knglislj people uie iiiil of te?jdernc^.s and pity Jor the • 
b'euiuns, and willing to forgive and bnyet their oireiioo.s. 

Whether the .nndieuca's really d'.d ri^o and cheer in ibe w'ay 
described may p'-rluins be reg.iviled ,is «iu (jpeu queatiiyn, but, 
in any eii.“U, the appiaie'C is capiibh; uf ii very .vimplo »'\]ilana- 
tiou. IVople go to ibe ibealre to bo aiuuhod, and the luii of 
77ie Shautjhrmtv la} in ibo tii<‘lv.^ by wbicli u fiigiti\e priboncr 
balHed hia pniviiers. The seeiio no dv»ubt was bihl in JrelaTid, 
and the oppi’essnr nv>.is iKuninuUy supp'VH-d lo be ibe. Kijg- 
lish Ciovemment, bul nobody thought of identify ing the wild 
imprubabiJiticB of the sla;.c with c«jntom]i«*iavy i-venls, and 
a Lapp V ending appeared to bo the ii.duial Hnisli id Ktch a pitco 
of c.xtravfiganco. Mr. IfoueicauU .mivs Ihai lie put Jii.s mies- 
tion to the public In “plain laug^jJage." but it may be doubled 
whetlu'r anyljtidv would fiVer bavt di,^c<'\ereil it if he iiiiiiseU had 
lud been good enough to come Inrward and reveal (he «ecn*t. 
In siiving that Im ba>s dofgjted. c ilJiiiu: aMcrdioa In the subject 
“ until Ihii hi.<t inoiiieiit/ hc-Wj^s Jorrut. that he ffid left hiniself 
another fortnight for the Jbwjjpi of the olay bdlj^iro withdraw- 
ing it; but, apait fi\>m thiM, it Hjjbt have brori c'jcpbchi/l thut, if 
he was really .^o anxious tv hH)&s4tlni the drift of ^blic opinion, 
ho would have taktiu tho earlloBt, and 7i>e tho lab .9lj^W>iueuf for 
frankly disclosing his dcHtgii, nnd hit ing fair Wiirtjfcg to hia 
ciulieiicc'’ of ilio coristruf ; km tJiiil \vo;iM be placed clii their fip- 
)d,vu?*>. It would of (•'./tu'-c b • ab.-^nixl to di»cn s M-riou^y whether 
this piny acluully produ- cd t!i j vo.3ult which the author ullnbulcj 


to it; and even if this were admitted^ it might be roiiiArkod 
that it \vrt8 due to a purely famdful I'^ pieHentation of FeniauUiu, 
ill wliich its crimes and atrocities were ignored, aud pity excited 
for a poor fellow who wfis being hunted down rather bv private 
oneutics for their own ends than by the Government, The good 
people of the pit^ce were all more* or loss Feiiiai^ ; the villaiDs 
w«Mt‘ of courM* on the oilier side j end the question put to tho 
audii^nce had to do rather with huuuiu nature than polilias. Tho 
<*\idonce wliudi has boon given with regiml to Fonianisiu before 
the courts of law, end on which public opinion has already paosod 
Ua verdict, pri.se Jits a verv diflei'eut picture from that olfered in 
a comic play, Jf rebellions were in reality os harmless and 
innocent ns on the Ftnge, and everybody could afterwards go homo 
quietly (o supper and bod, without being any the worse for it, the 
coniniunitv could perhaps atfnrd to take a good-biuuouxed view of 
such proe(‘iHlin;?s. It should be rcMuembeit>d, however, that the 
prisouers for wliom Mr. ikuicicfiult is now pleadmg nro nut mere 
ligiit-be idcd vap».>uivrs, but. soldiers who broke tbeir oaths, which 
iu ii.'^tdf a serious crime. Lot Air. Boucicaiilt put the 
plain truth about any case of Ibis kind on tho stage, and 
pmhap.s he would h.ivo little rcju^nu Ui congratulate liiiiisoll' 
on it.s reception. As it is, lie probably showed a souud d’lscrc- 
lioii in not tvj,t*nly avowing at the outset the intention vrith 
which ho iR»\v .says ho cmup«»i>ed 77 ic !;^havijht'nun. It is ob- 
viou.-* that, if thi.'* plan of bringing political queatioim on the 
stage were to come into fa.'*hi«ui, there would naliirnlly hi? rival 
vev.<ioii.s of tho ca.^e to lx‘ tried. Indeed wo ob^^'rve that this hu^ 
in some dogret* ljnpp<‘ned c\eu in the pri\*'cul instance. As soon os 
/Y/r S/ifiut//tnnni is witlidrawn o' lUtif is to take its place on 
Ihi* same bounK. Thi,-" is an Iri.^h play very similar in chnraclev 
to Mr. Jb»ucu*;uilt*'i, and of okior dale, vvliich is now revived appa- 
rently a*, a prutesl ng!nn.'‘( the spirit of the latter. At least wo 
tind /Vcyfj o' Jki\f signitirautly dttsiiribed in the advertiseiiienti* 
us *• foinuled on on ejiisede of the IrUli Rebellion of 1798, but 
di'pending ler it.* smve.KS, not on its livu.*onab]o propensit!€!.s, but 
on its liu*rurv merits, and mi tlie sympathy excited for a victim 
falsely aceusiil of political conspiraoy." This piece does not 
pf limps go \erv dive<-tly to llio (pichtion whether Fenians 
ought to b(* pimi.'siujd, biit if it were usual to take the iquidon of 
the public in this niuiintT, wo might expect lo lmv«i anotlni 
play wliieU would invito syuq.athy for tlio peaccnble ,aiiii bnc.l 
I 'rrlal by jury, !!.s far as il i.* illustrated by such pieces lo^ 
Thv tSfunitihraunj is obvinu.sly a liial iji which the jury is allowed 
to li.‘ar only tlie specclies on c»ne fjide. It is very easy to gel 
verdiet when you arc at liberty to iiivi nt your e\idence, and can 
nas." otranythiug you like. Ilean nadily be imagined tlmt a gof* J 
many verdicl.s might be ^ot iu lhi'» "wa} fnr the “ unforlun;\le 
noblenmn '* now languishing in Darliuoor, or even perhaps J'or the 
late Mr. W'aiiiw right. 

Mr. Roucicaull, iu coneoeting hi.s llltlo plot ft u* entrapping l]i»' 
I'Jigli.di public into what lie uflorwards intended to rcpre-suiL a.s in. 
CApiv.'.sion of .sympfUhy witJi Feaiani."m, teem.s to have taken verv 
g(nhl care not tfi imikn Jiis iiiteiiLioii lo » ajjpareiit; but there can 
be no ilonbl that the allenipt lodo.sti, Jiowever luilil and disgui.*od. 
w.'is a yror-.-s impi.rtineiice lo lli« piihli<*. 'I’hia is only anothei 
iioiunce efllic iiect*sfc^ily of keeping the s^age uikI»t some kind o! 
fen.‘'or*hip. If Air. iimicicault ha I carried out his plan iu 
a bold and open way, inviting the aiidienco lo vole fur 01 
against bVniains by a show' of liuiids, wo eirt> be sure that it would 
not Inno promoted the good order and Imrmony of timatrical 
enlertainiiienis ; and indeed it may lie .'tssiiiiiod tlmt he had 
to loin- down bis piece in order to KV'«>id liny question 
with the (\*nsor, wlm has aiitliorily to suppress any 
attempt to uHi! the rdnge fur the ilio.ct purposes of political 
ai.dt:vlioJi. If this rontroUiiijr force did not e.xist tonuako vlrama- 
li.-"t^ eaiiliou.s, it is oa,'*ily eonceivulile what nii-sehief might bo 
done, d’here eauiiot ln' a gre.iler uiistako than lo say tlmt tlii.s i.s 
a rpii*.v.tion i)f fjiedoiii of opinion; il i.s simph a question of public 
orrb'P. 'fbo theatre.? would undoubtedly lie turned into btiiir- 
pjirdcns if they wei-e to lie given over to political strife. It Ls part 
of the good Ibiiiinu of this country that it has always enjoyed tin* 
lid vantage of move rational methods of carrying on ili.sciissuins o! 
thi.s kind. It is po.*.sible ihiit Mr. r»iiucicnu!t may ha\c iminlen- 
timuilly ilone a wrvice lo tin? pulilic by exjm.'eing the' mischievous 
absurdity of whut ho pretends to have done. 


WOHK \ N< i AVOMKN’S CLi; liS. 

"1^ RUM do the exlremos of soeiety meet on exactly the fiojiic 
footing aft they do aeross the counter of a great shop. Strange 
and iiiterctiling are tlic contrasts which there ju-osent theruselves. 
On one hide, the outc'r, may be seen a conn loss, perhnpH even a 
diichc.*'.s. On tho oiipo-siLe .sid'» the innc.r, is iinolhcr lady. The 
counU‘s,H may be ol»l, fat, and badly dre.ssed ; Ihe ehopwomau 
I with a perfc-ctly ituuJo jfown, a jrraw'fiil fipun-, jKMsibly a beautiful 
I fai’c. The one n my be ill-mannered and croH.s, the other isgetM^rally 
poljlo, and til'ien attractive. The buyer Is unsmipnloiia about 
giving tismblc. The ftcllm* is obliged to apjMjar unwearying in her 
♦•iforts lo please. In some w'ell-nwnaged ustablislimenta, although 
iJie more social diiierence botwesm tlio two ia immense, tho shoji- 
girl is almost as well educated, as well caiod for. as well doc- 
tm-itil, and as cai'eluUv 'watched, as (he other. Site is properly 
fed, lia^ plenty of iTooks to lynd, a yvoUrlitithted sitiing-roonl. 
^ and a whuloftomo place in 'which to iJeop. But there are in 
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London a large number of amallor ehops \vhere ihiii is not the | 
CAfi 6 | where no arrangomonta can be made by which the young ; 
women can bo boused, axid wliere they are obliged to go to 
and from their work each day. The aluip-girl ia Bolected from 
almost every class of society. She is chosen pnxUy for her 
good looks, pa^ly for her engaging address, pi^y for her neat* 
ncHs and intelligence, ller moral cluiracter iu many places is 
not thought of much importance, certtiiuly not the first thing 
to hv> considered in eugagiug her services. Her private life is not 
supposed to signify much to her employer, provided she comes to 
her work iu good time and fulfils the ends for which she is hired. 
Her duties are summed up in one great duty. Ilor value ia 
appraised according to the niuuber of people she induce to buy. 
And the fine ladies to whom she sells are brought oftentimes into 
close personal contact with people on whom under other cTreum- 
sifinces they would look down us from nn unapproachable eminenco. 
The pretty Jiitlo milliner, with the bright hair and Ibe dove-coloured 
eyes, who shows oiV the Hubens Imt to such porfectiuu, cannot out 
of her salary afibrd pleasant airy lodgings or many home comforts. 
She has even to consider ihe penny she may spend on the evening 
newspaper. Often, after her hard day s work is over, she lias t 4 ) 
take on the fine cloUies belonging to her omployors, put on her 
own sliabby ones, and like Cinderella return llrtHl and worn to 
a home in vrbich neither peace nor pleasure is to be found. All 
day there has been no sitting down l)ehind the counter, no inler- 
inission of calls upon her attention, no repose however fatigued 
she may havo felt. When evening cornea ano goes out alone into 
the gus-lightcd street and tuov l/o supposed to seek her home. 
But there ai-e many stops between the shop and home. The 
pretty work-girl jieetl not go alone. Tlui uxxjreaited and respectable 
young man may he in w’aitiug to take charge of her, himself set free 
from himilar employment. Too often, how ever, it is some one supe- 
rior to the girl in so<!ial poBllioii, w'ho has no idea of marrying her; 
but she piefers the rctinement which she rices not find in her own 
rank, nnd is glad, after her day of monotonous toil, to ho taken to 
some place of nmusemeut whore pleasure and, above all, excitement 
can be found. As the shops close gcnileiiieii may be scon saunter- 
ing about the doors, and there is no lack of plac<t& in all large 
towns wliero comparative ivst, and pleasant, if unwholesome, en- 
tortainmeuts are always to be found. 

< treat as may be the contr.HFt b 4 *twt‘en ihe shop-girrs private life 
and that of her ciistomei*», it is^ not greater than that betwerm the 
small close room which she calls home and the gay scenea of the w*cll- 
lighted music-hall. Perhaps she lives in a dingy suburb with her 
paremts. ller fnthor is a hard w'oi king clerk ; her uudher wearing 
out her life in trkdng to keep thing.s together and ^t her children 
out into the world. She is so busy that she is obliged to let the 
girl cook her own supper, or l>o content with it cold, llm fire has 
gone out, one of the children is ill, another has had a scolding and 
h sulking in the comer. One of the bo\ s conus iu lirt\i nnd cross ; 
things have gone wrong with him all (lay, and he vents his lemp<T 
by refuBing to wipe his boots and kicking the footstool acro.ss the 
room. Anothorbrother,olderaadnowhisown master, hastily snatches 
any tlung he can find for supper and sets oif with u companion to some 
place of amusement or to spetul a quictevening and haven smoke wdth 
a friend. The girl wishes she had a plciisiuit lK)ok to read, some 
peaceful place in which to sit, someihing to disptd tlu* feeling of utter 
oxhauHtion which has taken possession of ht»r. She rosofyes that 
the next day she will not refuse an offer to go to the theatre if she is 
invited, because she feels less ready for her work iu tho morning 
when her evenings ore worried and dull Her parents have no 
means, even if they had the inclination, to make home happy to her. 
Khe probably pays- her share of household expenses, or, if sIio is 
still in her apprenticeship, is looked on os an encumbrance, and 
when she leiives, they are satisfied if they think she has ohtamed 
food and houseroom elsewhere. But in many coses she does not 
live or lodge at home. She rents a ^rret in some obscure street 
in ordt^r to be near her work, and hither sho has few* inducemtmts 
to ^ except to sleep. Tho temptations to keep away from it are 
well nigh irresistible. Her room is a weary wav up four or five 
pairs of stairs. It has no furniture but what is absolutely needful. 
Its 80-caUcd comforts are probably shared with another lodger. 
Nothing in the room is pretty, no cliair comfortable, oven tho 
lookiu^-^lase is ill-couditi<.iDed and deceptive. Tubbing in such a 
place is impossible. Water is 'difilcult to pnKure, and tho soap 
often forgotten. Fire is a rarity, light is expensive, and she often 
((oes to TOd by the rays of the stieot lamp. Her opportunities of 
improving her mind reading, of writiuff an occasional letter, 
of cultivating her religious aspirations, if boa any, are simply 
none. Sho goes there to throw heraelf wearily on ner bed, and 
rises before daylight to hurry back to her place of employment. 
On wet Sundays ul she can do is to lie iu bod and watch the rain- 
drops on the windows, or perhaps, if sho has lost aU setuie of the 
teamiiug of her childhood, to remake an old bonnet in hopes of more 
fiivourable weather the Mowing week. Such too omn is the 
lonnd of her life. 

It seems to be tho opinion of a considerable number of people 
who have the interests of the worlo^^plassea at heart that 
establishment of Workir^women^saiij^ would be a desmbVji 
step. Thev think -that^ the chedp^ tj^tres. the dancing saloons, 
themusio-^s, thepublio^houees/ ^fl^ tcmptaticms too attractive 
to be reaisted by youi^womeiii havinp^ worked hard all day, 
have only a poor lodging, or a crowued, noisy, and ill'^kapt home 
In which to spend their dvenlnge. Thw aigue that a girl would 
be hotter emmoyed in rea«UDg a stoiy-lxmK or playing a game of 
In gn aUyi well*light«d room, where she could have a ei^ 


of tea at cost price, than in|tolng about with young men Of questmn* 
able character to entertainments of a dabering descriptioit where 
she loarna to drink gin. The advocates of dubs to worktag^ 
women do not offer anything ta induce those who have already # 
home to leave its comfoiis and its duties. They simply wish liL 
enter into coinjietition with ihe places^ in which they see femid^ 
modesty corrupted, and a craving for unwholesome stimulant for 
mind and body encouraged. We iuay lament aa we will the 
3 liauges that are takiug place in the constitution of society, and 
deplore that women are thrown unprotected into the temptations 
of grt^at towns. The fact unfortunately remains that women will 
soon be obliged to enter the labour market on much the same foot- 
ing as their brothers, and the question is how to help them to m- 
sist the alluremonts to vice which must assail those cut off from tho 
restraints and protection of family life. The fatigue and hurry of 
a lung day in a crowded shop, the exhaustion from mechanical work, 
the giddiness caused by many hours of monotonous mental ezer- 
ticm--all these often produce a craving fi)r excitement mtber than 
a desire for repose. It is sad, but it is the result of what we call 
going ahead, and as we cfinnot order the waves of competition 
b^k, It might be well te try and throw safety bolts to the weary 
swimmers. 

If it is found that theso clubs for workiDg-women are really 
likely to be useful, no doubt kind people will bo found ready to 
take the matter in hand. The advocateii of this movement ought 
to av'uil theiusclves of the experience of those who have had 
to do with tho Working-men’s Institutions. Many mistakes have 
been made in these matters, and much has been learnt within tho 
last few years. It would bo well if the flavour of charity could 
be kept "away. This is the more diilicult in the present 
instiiDce as womtm cannot help to build premises or keep them 
ill repair when built. A club or men lias now been carried on with 
siugulHr success for sev’oral <years whoso members havo never re- 
ooivfd one penny towards its RUpport. They have bought theit 
premises, built themselves a lecture hall, given concerts which pay, 
and have a fair library. Tlicy reserve nn evening in the week for a 
dancing (‘las.s, to which they invite their female friends and rolalions. 
They have saved moiiov and talk of starting a building society. They 
are very proud that, although they have several times been offered 
money, they havo never acceptiri any gifts except a few books and one 
or two prints to hang in their parlour. They manage their affairs by 
a committee of their members, and have never been in debt, for 
thev were conttmted witli very meagre accommodation until they 
could prudently afford better. All the building and carpenter 
work has been done by members who have given their time gratis, 
and they hope soon to replace their present hall by a handsoiue 
building. Any competent person willing to give a lecture is 
received, provided he will allow a free dlHCuasion on the subject 
afterwaitls, and it is often amusing, however much wa may dis- 
agree with their opinions, to hear the shrewd and original remarka 
made by thes (3 self-educattMl and independent working-men. 

What seems to us much more neeued by working- women than 
either clul >8 or reading-rooma aro respectable lodging in central 
situations at reasonable rents. These might bo commned with a 
coffee-room^ There is no intelligible reason why such a scheme, 
properly managed, should not be quite safe, and pay a reasonable 
percentage on the money which might have to bo murowed for the 
purposo. At present parents who, live in the eountiy, and who 
would like their girls to learn a trade, are often obliged to relin- 
quish thn idea because they cannot find respectable Mnngs at a 
price which they can afford to pay, Camiot the Peabody trustees 
move in the matter ? 


THE OLD MASTEBS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 

T he Italian school of painting, as we have before said, is again- 
iliustmted by works which show the all but exhaustless art 
riches of tliis country. Our imports of such works are constant, 
our exports are almost nil. The National Oallery, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Charles Eastlako, insisted on tho principle that the 
io,oool. a year allowed by Parliament should be laid out in pur- 
chases on the Cunliuent rather than at home, the object being thus 
to add to tho constantly accumulathig treasures of the nation. 
Since the European wara of tht hV.iiu> Revolution and Empire 
tWe have never been ciuch opportunitMs of acmiiring Iiulian pic- 
tures as thero art' now. '^hc biwking up and seculsri zstion of 
monastenet havo foixioa the moul's te jell their vestments and art 
properties. In the p*niod of spuiiation, agents and exporta 

wen; sont out to colbcc tto spr>ils, net as robber^ but honestly at 
a lair rnaney valu*). \n(* Engifud will row lose a rare ooearion if, 
in future annuid Exhihitiouc thesis ** Old Masten/ aha is not 
kble to show^l||laiKo uhate of the bM^v 

We :*e8umt our review of theJU'ai ^ohools with a wnarkaUe 
work from ihrauker 0 oUeeIifl||||p ri'qnorelH,^TIte Mother 
uni Wif'i of flbriolaoua pleadijB^tk him to apaie Bomi' (194). 
This pictuitewe its comnani!! in the NoliiHtel GaSeiy, « Tho 
’IMumph dHmaatity,” is a fresco ^ransfetred ftom wall to canvas 
in 1844; tWi proceas, as may be easily imagined. is psrilotts, and 
Messrs. Crawa and Oavoicaselle prononnoa the two ^otxues 
to have dteen injured. Yet so akilftiUf has tho opmt&on 
been accomptlshedV and so carehUy havo sutiiequiiit anondtdAii 
reparations Dean effected, that| in spite of mm 
loidiiig on of colour iu Impasto/tlte awiterslooa hm 
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alimdQ out with Temarkalde force in' tlie drawin}r> and with 
that ^hU ukd li|i:ht^vhi]? power which are the boaet of frt^Hco. 
Ihdy let the spectator look round tlie room and ho will nt ouco 
aee tiuti neither tempem nor oil approac^^hoB the lumiuoi^it'y of 
thia widlpiotuve. It shines as liji'ht out of darUiioHs; an etiect 
much to he Tidued in -wintry days whoii half the pictures are all but 
inviidble. In recent yeare, when the art of fresco was sou^rhi to 
he revived iu hlu^loiHi, it used to bo truly said that in tlie churches 
nod convents of Italy, when tii^ht canio on, the last objocts 
wove the fresco paintiiifi*s on tho walls j they shone out of darkness 
just as in these eaxuo 8anctuarxe.s tho voice of the orifjran hn^aks the 
Hileuce of coiuiu^r night. But it must be admitted that the 
colours or chromatic notes of this picture ring Avith a sort of iiiotallic 
sound*, as bells falling out of tune. Signorcdli, the precursor of 
Michael Angelo, not the most dulcet of colorists, and hie 
%iiies^ crowded pell-mell together, are often eo assailant as to 
seem at daggers drawn. Yet they have a grand piosonce ; his 
men are of a race of heroee, aud his -women are clothed in beauty 
and in digmty. Tho romarkablo picture before us is well 
accreilited ; it was painted, with othem of the same sei-ies, about 
the Year 1509, in the palaco of Pandolfo Pelrucci at Siena j two 
of the series remain in the I'icturo Gallery of that i-ity ; a third 
was acquired for our National Gallery on the hslIo of tho Ibirker 
OoUectioii iu 1874, at tlu> comparatively miKlerate priw of 840/. 
That wildly ecfcentnc {minter, Sandro Botticelli, is nipresented by 
A couple of rather weak and mannered examples, both bearing as 
tbeur title ‘‘The VTigin, GiiiJd, and St. John ” (190-197). The 
aitiat had a grand way of exiting deformity and deifying ugli- 
ness. Another unruly genius, Pra rilippo Inppi, expi-esses bim- 
aelf with a ttmdemess quite unubual iu Tho V Irgin luid Child 
(196). In this, us in the adjacent pictures by Botticelli, the 
transparent veil cost over the Madonna ‘s head is very charmingly 
painted. These soft touches toll all thu more in masters who are 
liabiiually hard. 

BafEMule shows his tirst, or Pcruglnesque manner, just at 
tho point of its transition into tho T'loreiitiuc, iu a ctuiple of 
Predella pictures ^ a class of w'orks which, being siimll <uid placed 
in 8emi»aetachnieut with large altar-pieces, admitted of ready 
removab likigland has gathered into her private . galleries^ a 
number of tliese miniature jianuramae, which, us a rule, re- 
present collateral incidents bearing on the subj(*i*t of the large 
composition rudng above these pr^ellas ” or Chribt 

iu tho Garden of Gethaemano (i^)y I^idy Bun lei 1- 

Ooutts-^a companion pradolla picture with ‘*(jhrist Bearing the 
Cross,” of Leigh Court, seen tuuong “ the Old MtieWrs ’’ a fo%v 
years since — appertained to the large fdtar-pieceexocutedibrcerraiit 
nuns in Perugia, who requested of the artist as a favour that the 
nudity of the iufaut Christ might be clothed b)- a little dmpery. 
This huge and representative composition, formerly -^'oll known In 
tha lioyai Palace at Naples, has recently been ex hi bi led fur sale in 
our National Gallery at the exorbitant price, considering its corrupt 
condition, of 40,000/. At half that sum it certainly ougiit to b\} 
secured for the nation. Amd such aa is the state of tho principal 
work, so is the degenerate constitution of this, its smal’ arcessory. 
The piuscribed arrangement of •* Christ in tha Garden of liethcm- 
znane is abnoet too well know'ii to need description. JlailUelie 
did iittlo more than receive as an inheritance the long accepted 
thmne. But the point to which we wish to draw attf^ntiun is 
thn strange and luniiuidous fact that the drawing even of such 
essential inembeis as hands and feet is to tho last degivo cluiUBy, 
if not abaolutoly false. The history of the work, iu brief, is this — 
that llatlkelle, during his visit to Plurence, itdurned to Perugia in 
1504 or 1505, and the 1*0 painted, nt the ago of twoiiLy-two.lhc big 
picture fonuerly in Naples, with tho part prodella uuw bef^ro 
us. Wo hold it to bo simply impossible that, Avith his 
own hand, he could have been guilty of ivt least the worst 
parts of this predclla; and this judgment wdll be verified by com- 
parison with “ 11 Sp^isaliEio of the same period in Milan. The 
excuse for Rallaelle may be that, even in those early days, be took 
his ease through the aid of assistants ; and doubtless in the school of 
Perugino, in which he himself liad served no recently as a pupil, 
nnt a few students were ready to paint these prcdellas. this 
-we throw out as a suggestion, esp^dolly aa a really critical T.ife of 
Kaffiicile remains to be written. Passavaiit accepu^d lumrly 
the whole sto^ wholesale. Superior in quality, and more truly 
lid&ellesque in spirit and in numipulation, is “ St. John 11^3 
Raptiat. Preaching in the Wilderuuss” a prodolJa i'rag- 

mant from Tiowood, formerly part of that inoKi lovely ))icture 
of the- Madonna and Child, ontiu-oned with Saints Citi either 
aide, at Blenimim. The date is ns as ^505 ; theiv:fore it 

beloDge to the time when young Rafiaidle, Tac.'Jiintiiig l^ctwcon 
Perugia and Floranee^had not touched v|^a Rome, thu rock iq»un 
whion^ nccordiDg. to senna,, he eveptuaiiy split, v\'> think it 
would be scarcely po^ble to extol too highly the purity, the 
beauty, and the tentative timidity r.f thid oltnost pno-ltaHaellitc 
work, it bedunga to the subjective 'mauner of J'erugino, aikd we 
^ Bony to detect in the legs euid the altitude of the feet, placed 
lee^ and ahakiogly an the ground, sc. iudecisiou in drawing 
which is identified with tha wellfidtontaoscHljKbut incompetent, 
Biniui^ohia. One peunt of xlteeat ia tho work is the internal evi-' 
dance it gives of a aunter consideiitioxMdj faclinr hts way step by 
stepi and enoountaring. unexpactaddiflkiwiiee wvich he could not 
hum^ conquer aave%peraeteatst«miig, little by little. 

Thapa oie- a.diMMa or two ItnUatt pkiiim which vimtoca will 
kmr wiRk. a.g|faio0^suAh as “IU ihe.Haraut.^ by 

;WM m ne , The ftUowng^ howiTOyO^^ 


Ouiii cursory attention. “Venus Disarming Oupid^’ (* 3 x)» by 
Correggio, wc luwe heard questionod, but it has a right to take its 
place, though not in tho first rank, with a multitude of analogous 
eomposiiioTK, among which stands foremost “ Mercury luBtructlng 
Cupid in tho Presence of Venus,’’ for many years known to every 
one in our National Gallery. We think it would be an excess o£ 
prudery to tiike oxcoptiun to such refined exhibitions of the nude* 
A lid though it can scarcely be a Dinned, to adapt tho words of Biirke^ 
that the art of Correggio “ennobled whatever it touched,” yet it may 
be pleaded with inon^ show of truth that, under its spell; “ Adco itself 
lost liolf i1» ovil by losing all its grobsn^^ss.” More to tho purpose 
are the words of t)r. Bui-ckhardt, which i-ead as a verdict on the 
icture befiiro us, lying a» it (lo(\s >m the doubtful Hue which 
i vides a master from his puni Is. After piiyiug a tribute to Oorrt*ggio 
aa the subilu puinter of “ the liiiost movements of niTvoiis life,” a 
life “ interpenetrating the figuww fwm Avithin oaiwaxd.s,” Dr. 
Burckliardt adds, “ no niastor did more harm to liisjmpUs ” ; hede^ 
prived them of simplicity of lino and dignity of character. Wo 
are sorry to have to nioiition with incredulity “ A UeligiouHOeromony 
of InvcHiituro ” (134), hero tiHcribed, according to tho wholesalb 
system of niis-noiueudalnre prevalent in England, to Perino <lel 
Vttgii, the pupil of TlaiVuelle. U cannot possibly belong to the 
.Nchool of Ibiilaollo ; ns a coiijiwtturo, we should put it down to a 
.schidiir of Andrea »lel Sarto, possibly to Pontormo*, bat, in fact, the 
w'urk will not repay discusHion. Another roost evident mistakci is 
to jissign whiit is porhapa the fine.st portrait of the year, that of 
“ Conie.<>.<ii Jia Mat tei ” ( f 3 5), to Andrea d el Sarto. ^V c should at lirat 
sight have aci'Tedited the work to the great portrait school of 
llcdliiiid, but Ave observe Bint Messrs. Crowo and Cavnlc^eiellc sny 
that the head is “reminiscent <.d’ Allori, (‘r still bolter of (Wlo 
Dohd,” No JuvmI cjui bo more- true in iinidelling, or more cxpiAiSsive 
in its lines; it i.s so iii'e-Uke that it st^ems to speak, yot. the lq>a uro 
motionless. As a sign of tho pvrsiuit times, and a proof of thochiuigti 
which has come over publio opinion, A\*e may p<}lut (.0 a ccmple of 
WTirks, fortunately iua well nigh obsolete stylo, “ Christ Healing tho 
Blind Man” (107), by Diidovico Carracci, and ‘‘ ('hrist Jhiisiiig tho 
\VidoAv'.s Son ” (109), by Agostino Carracci. The utmost avo can 
say in their favour is that, being among tho best of their kind, 
they are not quite so inane as nu.Alogoua I'eligious compositions by 
Sir IVnjamin \V e^t. Yet, incredible as it tiuiy now seem, LudoA*ico 
Carracci was the idol of Sir Joshua lleynolds; an apology is 
almost iieodtid for the following quotation from “ The 
coui-soa ” : — 

Lm1oA'ir-(» (’arrarrl ajiprar.^ to inc to approncli tho nc•.nr^'lt. lo peifoction. 
Hia iinalhclrd Itrcadth of light «Tid .•‘Imdtov, the t^iinplirity of n»ioui‘iog, 
M'hich, liokiiiig ifs pf«[h*r rimk, doo^ not tlniw iii-itle tin* IrVt jiart tlio 
attentiim lr(»m the inulijt<‘t, .'ind Ihc .M*Ieiiin MlW't. of rhnt teili^ht wiiieh 
seeiiiH ditfuMul over Ihm pieturev, tippear to me to f'orrt‘q»oii(i »ith anil 

dii^nifieil huhjiet.s bolter than th<» iiioro artitiiiul bnlliauey of HUiihliino 
which eiilighU tis the picliuvN ol Titian. 

\Vt; eliould be only too linpjiy if Titian aud his conteraporarieB 
iu Venice had throAvn a little more of the “ brilliuncj^ of bud- 
shine” into this wintry exliibiiion. “ Eiivopa, signed ‘ Titian u» 
p.”* (1-3), lent by tho Earl of J/.'irnlcy, is u laW work, though 
of com-80 not quite 80 far on into dtcadeuco as his last picture, 
the “ Diela,*’ uoav iu the Academy of \ cnice, left iintinishcd 
when Titian died of tho plague iu his ninety-ninth year. Wo 
veuturo on lliis chromdogv, iiotwithsiauding that in tho lust 
edition of Kugler we find the easy-going a.AHortioii that “ no chro*-- 
u«dogicttl arrangement <if Ti Linn’s works is fur the present posaiblo, 
<'Xci;pt such as i.s Hlfordod by internal evidence.” NVbat really 
may bo “ poshibie ” l.u diligent eearrhers into docuni<imi.s we shall 
learn Avhen wc see tbo ]»roimKed, thougli Icmg-dekVed, lafc oi 
TltiAD, by Mcesrs. CroAve aud CJavab!aHelle. In tho puduro Ijetbre 
us, the “ internal evidence ” points to a condition of mind and oi 
vision similar to that of Turner in his lattt^r days ; tho forms wont 
llruioess, the colours coherence and sequence; in short, forma,, 
colours, and composition have grown garrulous, us iu the cloBizig 
scene of the “ Seven Ages.” And yet the ruling passion for 
colour reiiittiiis strong in tlcalh. We have heard doubts tliroAvn on 
“ The Portrait of Ariosto, signed ‘ Titianus’” (^25); same call 
in question tho subject, others the painter. The only light 
which tho catalogue tbroAvs on the matter is that Ariosto Avas 
“tho celebrated Jtnliau poet” I When will Acadeinicians learn 
that sojuotliiug more is required of a catalogue than historic data 
Avhicli have only a place in village schools It Avill widl to 
compare this portrait with that of the poet in the National Gallery. 
The latter has a crcdildo pedigree. Titian painted his friend 
Ariosto more than once *, tho face is avcU known — it is that of a 
Ime though somewhat eelf-indulgent poet. Tho pictures by 
I’intoret (127 ^* 33 ) ^7 Veronese O30) are of minor import; 

anil Schiavone, an imitator of Titian, does little more than ]A}peat< 
by roto a hackneyed subject Icntitled in design with Michaal 
Angelo, “ The Elagellation of Ghrist I^uiid to the Column ” (114)^ 
.pother replica of the sanio thcnuo is a stnall picture,, not very' 
liigh ill quality, hearing for its modest title “ The Piniahed iSketcb^. 
or llie Copy of a Finished ISketch for tho FlAm^llation of Christy by 
•SebaHtiauo del Pioinbo, in tha Church of b. Pietro in MouPorioi' 
liame ” (183), lent by Mr. Leighton, R.A. Close by haugn. ao^ 
other contribution from Mr. Lei^Um, “Jupiter And Homsle*’ 
(189), by Schiavone, The rhythm of colour hsa never been sur* 
passed, even by Veremese. The picture most hove been aoquimd. 
solely for its colour, and it is iniereniang to meric tfiei the worke; 
here ^ntributed by ](l&. Lrighton show a lenniig towaidh 
Venetiiia school, to which his owa art hae of Jato'toiidcd. 

Np. Met pCMte wouldAo Juetioe to a ^ 
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avpued to Giomonoi the followtpupil of Titian in the eehool 
01 Giovanni lieUini. But we venture to give warning agaioet a 
numaroua claw of productione thrown on the market luider the in- 
diacriininate and hap-hassard names of Giorgion«| Titinni Palmai 
Pordenone, Bordoue, iioniiazio, and others. An example in point 
is the i^anoramic scene, Occsar Enthroned recaiviui^ the lleod of 
Poiuney” (138). The picture, in its laipfe sweopix^ touch and 
skeicuy Bconic treatment, is later than Giorgione. Yet we have 
seldom witnest^ a more triumphant chorus of blues, reds, greens, 
and golden whites. We are happy, in conclusion, to say tlml but 
little doubt has been enresscd as to The Adoration of the Bhep- 
hertls ” (201 ), lent by Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Some authorities, 
it is true, assiim the composition, though we think falsely, to Titian \ 
and others, with more reason, see leauiiij|;8 towards Pkilina, and trace 
the tubing of Bellini. These surmiseH only confirm the aUte- 
ment just made, that noinenclaturea are, at this transitional point in 
Venice, speculative. However, we ore glad ti» find that those most 
Buhvorsive of aitica, Messrs. Crowe and CavaJcaselle, assign without 
question thia impressive scene Uj Giorgione. The whole panel in 
imbued with tne devoutest feeling — q^uiet, yet intouae. The 
Madonna and Bbemherds nro kneeling before the Child, who is not 
bore, as in the “ Notle ” of Correggio, the source of light. For 
the ©ye is led outwards to one of the grandest of landscapes — 
trees, lakes, mountains, us in the painter's own country of t/UHtcl- 
franca. All is in deep repose, us at the hour ^^hell day dawns, 
and the soft gleam of colour in the distant uky heralds us the 
voice lit the Nativity, ** IVuco on Oiirtb.*' 



cLYTir . AT Tin: Olympic tiieatue. 

T ITK author of Clif/tfi allows that the suggestion that its plot 
is a revhmiffi of a certain vame cilhhie^^ callfl for explanation, 
which ho attempts to give. The siinilurity liotwcen the two stories 
is, ho sajrH, “ purely technical,” whatever that may mean, lie 
thought that “ the use of tlio statutory deebration, and tiio abuse 
of the privileges of cross-(‘xaminatiou,*’ olVered a dramatic com- 
bination peculiarly fitted for stage purposes, and tliis is matter of 
o]iiiiion. If he e.xpected to construct n successful play out of bis 
novel he must Ih^ disappointed ; for either lie was mistaken as to 
the (itnes.-* of his muleriala, or ho lias not used them skilfully. Not- 
withstanding till} example Iff the Mi^rclant of Venice, wnich he 
quotes, we do not think that iho proceedings of law and police 
courts arc generally well adapted for dramatic purposes. Indeed 
ho might almost na well refer to Mr. Gilberts Trial ht/ Jurf/ in 
support of liis opinion as to •Shakspeure's sublime comedy.’^ 
Ikjtli are equally unlike any proc eedings in real courts, wborWs 
llic numogcr <*f tlio <.)lyni])ic Theatre ba^ done liis utmost to give 
us a police-court ns it is. The drt\Ms and man nor of Mr. Cufitng, 
the prisoner's solicitor, ore a clo\ov exoggemtion of familiar 
features ; but bo has to work an eiitiro act or “ part ” by himself, 
whereas even Shylmh is greatly helped by Portia and Antonio. 
Tho drama, in live “ parts,*’ was apparently constructed for the 
siikt} of this particular ami it is a pity that so much 

trouble should have bi*en tnken for bo jxior nii object. Bui 
if the autiiuT denended upon lliis kind of attraction in his 
play, he might iiave heigh Umed it by the simple expodiouU 
which be uses in Ills novel. There might have liven several sub- 
divisions of this part,” entitled ** the Ihumb-acrew,” “ tlio rack,” 
and the wheql,” and tho hc»roine, by skilful use of the dresser’s 
art, might have betm made to look more wasted and woe-hcgcni© 
after each applicatiou of judicial torture. If a thing is wortli diuug 
at all, it is worth doiug well, but we uvo decidedly of opinion that 
thiB thing is not worth doing at all. It is unneccstiary, and would 
be disagreeable, to inquire how far any resemblance wsts between 
the novel and play of Vlytie and ** the revelations imported by the 
press on the oraoaion referred to by this author. It may be 
allowed that neither novels nor plays are likelv in geuoral to 
succeed unless they are derived dirt^cily or indirectly firom observe* 
lion of actual life and nmnners. But m tho process of derivation 
there may be many vawties^f skill and taste, end this author has 
shown as little as possible of either. If, h© says, instead of using 
the mere scafiblding, he had worked up the niateriolB of the case 
already meutiuned, ho would have been justified by ma^ ^ illus- 
trious examples,” and he instances Put Fourtelf in HU PUwe -and 
Jfon and Wtfa. These examples m in one sense ** iUustnous,” for 
a more dismal failure than that of tho play founded oii the iirst of 
these novels was never soon, nor did the second make any satis- 
factoiy impression on the stage. The best protection agahist what 
this author calls seeking inspiration fVom episodes of real life is 
that the result has bwn almost unifumly diaooumgviig. lie 
tells us that he has aimed at the pruduoiiou of an iuteiest- 
ii)g story, and has striven to teach a worthy lesson j but if iho 
tale be dull, the mcxraL bovmver exeellent, will bo wasted. It may 
of course bo our own iiutlt if, after passing a dreary evening at the 
Olymw Theatre* we do not feel anv bettec in the mevnuig. If 
Ifr.ll latton should attempt another p&y, let him be eontontto do 
one thingat a time* If he will amuso its, we can get our inetisaie- 
tion eomewbere else. The only ksson that we can dtapever in tins 
diaina » that, tboqgh a gkl be chaste as ioe and pore aiismri aim 
ihaU not escape calumnipf she runs away ftom home et eightesu 
mrs of age and comss idone to haodjaui flftd it scm^^iMsdsd 
five ofe i^y to teach . 

Tlm^iions ^Tom MeyfisU to the host of 01 ^ wldeh 
Mary WdBir is vttpposed to resSnfMo are neoeseaeDy retmehed 


in the 
mjveh 

inappropriately connected with the girl of Durham, sinnai it suggests 
that she between her two lovers behaved not much bettor thim 
Apollo among the nymphs. Clytie of ancient fithlB was ehangecl 
into a flower, but kept her love, aaad bocanie the type of 
constancy. 

The heart that has truly loved never ibreats, 

Ilut atill will love 00 to tho clom ; 

Afl the miiiflnwf r tiimfl to her god when he sets 
1'lie Mime kiok that she larnM when he roue. 

It is DO reproach to Mr. Hatton that he has written nothing cm tins 
subject BO prf3tty as Moore's lines, nor can we oompUin because 
Miss Ilcnriotta Hodson, who in other rwpects suatains the part of 
Mary Waller competently, is nothin the least like tike bust df 
Clytie. This hidy has been the heroin© of two or three dismatisod 
novels in which a girl violates conventionalities, so that she 
may bo thought to have a sjieciai turn for this clasa 
of cbaractHr; yet even with her help the play makes but a 
blight impression. As Mr. Mayfields rhapsodies are oniitted, 
nothing is gained by calling the girl Clvtie except an 
uucouimon name. YVe see her xx^uving liansford m an 
arbour, and carried in Banslbrd s arms, and kid ou a bed in 
Hansford’s chambers ; and afti^r siuno years she marries Lord St. 
Bamortl, who, for dramatic convenience, has been amiilgamated 
witli Tom Mayfield ; and then come the scenes winch, «s the 
author mildly puts ,it, may call to mind ^*a paansg re- 
mombrauee” of a social scandal, but only with the efibet uf 
exciting “ charitablo feelinp.” The only charity suitable to the 
occasion would he that which covers sin ; but if these scenes wefe 
struck out of tho play there would be no suhstance left in it Ibe 
statuton* doclamtion has been made, and Mr. Hatton bat no 
managed bis heroinek life and coaveesation that the greater part 
of it IS true. Then comes the scene in eaml, cm which, tiro pky 
principally depends. Borne people may like this kind of thing, 
although Vo do not, but the remainder of the play is too fetide to 
excite any feeling whatever. There is a uudodramotic dual at 
I^ongroach, and ** Home and HappinoM ” at Durham, f^ome fednt 
attempts ore made at comic servasts, bat they fail to lighten this 
dreary play. The amusement, such as it is, limns and rads wbii 
the crcjss-examinatioTi of Lady Bt. Barnard. The actom, other tfaaii 
Mr. Odell, who plays Cuifing, have no oppurtunity of gaining' pruse 
or blame. Di short, tins play is at once uij^^asant and weak, it m 
true that tho mostoljecticniable scenes of the novel ars omitsed, but 
tho author most have known tiiat tho nky could endy beeame 
popular as a revival of the social scaudiu to which be affirots to 
Wiove that he only distantly refers. He quotes the woide 

saying she would no’er conarat, consentsd,” without perceiving 
their application to himself. 

It is odd that the novel contains a .sort of jnstification for doii^ 
that which w© are asmred has not been dont? in the play. We are 
tokl that when the case had been opened at Bow Btm^t police- 
court lui editorial note ” ufion it suggested that it was with such 
materials as these that the sttccssafal novMist must deal — ** love, 
levengu, liuinau passion in their highest and most daring fiigiits.** 
This editorial authority could not imagine why the novetist ^otdd 
sit down and draw drafts upon his own imofrinatiou when the doom 
of Bow Btreet were open to him diuly. The writer who had tiro 
power to mould the realitifss of life to hk purpose, and deal man- 
fully and fearlessly with history as it was recorded in tho news- 
papeia, could not fail to socure a following, and might snap lua 
tiugers at the snarls of cntics. It can mutily be doubted that 
wlien Mr. Hatton ascribed these sentiments to an imaginary editor 
be was answering anticipated attacks on his own practice. He 
had euterad at doors which he foamd open in Boathwark as wtil 
as Bow Street. He had asBonrod to mould the realities of libs, 
and had dealt fearkesly with contemponuy history. Supporiqg 
that be thus describe bis own proc^ings m. 1874, he 
gives a widely difierent account of them two j^rs after- 
wards. We aro now told that any similaanty Irotween the 
plot of €^r/Ci6 and a certain anm ttlHtre is purely technical. He 
Los used the mere scafiblding, and has not *woihed up the 
material of the case \ and it is not true that the story of CltftU 
is that of tho “ social scandal.” No doubt tho author should 
know best, and his readers and critics must have boon luis- 
taken« 

It is scarcely worth w'hilo 10 discjss the possibility of his stmy. 

Her whole lile,” asya the .author, ^ 'ivns intlueiiosd by on accidiint, 
a mistake, a snisuuilmtandinr. a oalamny*” Her giaiuBatber used 
harsh and hasty words aft or discoi’eiing W mtombuxse \vkh Haas- 
fotd, and she lef^. bim, and woii4. t<; I.iumiQn. Sho walked out of 
his l^niie at. five o'clock 00 a rsuinmer morning ^th 00 clothsa but 
what she stood in, and took the train to York and l^rfM^auu A 
beautiful girl, dsmsd in mainihstiy pronneial style, might wdft 
attract notice «md excite 8;«ii|iisioD.' She stays «t an hotel uttUl 
she is lold that her rtum is wanted, and khen with dUt|Mlty,.iswl 
after narrowly from the wmst crimpsj^, finds a res^riect- 

able lodging, and teisa U> proenre on miigagmiteMt on the slagu* 
Bhc is invit^ to ImuAheoc by tiro PM SMyr^ naaels Bansford 
at his table, is taken it!, goes away <n lUaafotds car- 
riage, mi is driven in his tdrombwi u tbm 1 
that she te Bmaddaughter to the rid ^i 4 nd..>St 

who diwj mi m beecKUiss w£fo to UaaftoiMHMv riike 

{Kfeonriato Imr. Ihas she haa bsoamea gmA aftg 


tery odd, aM ft only watfta a fbw 1 
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lippeaf criminal. Then ^mo tho Aouaational proceedinga at the 
policftHsourt-tiie flight of Lady St. Darmurd, iho “ aqiiaring” of 
ilanaford, who Is to confess, receive 10,000/., and quit the country, 
and the riiooting of Ransferd at Tjonjjroacli by his old rival 
Mayfield, who has brought back from Galifomia a robijist frame and 
a talent tor shooting and for writing poetry. lie kills Hansford, and 
cyerything arranges itself satisfactprily. It will be seen from this 
brief outline of the story that many features of it have boon 
entirely omitted from the play, and tfie result is that the scout' at 
the pt>lico-cowjt becomes iiuiro prominent in llw nlay than it was 
in the novel. In fact, the play seems as if it had htjen coiistrunted 
for the purpose of bringing in this scene. Wo like t!ie novel 
little, and the play less, and it is not probable that this experiment 
in dramatizing the roalilies ^of life will be so succcdsful as to 
encourage imitation. 


KEY JEWS. 


BICKNELL’S HAFIZ.* 

W E may safely assert that most educated people would 
profess admiratiou for IIsiHz, “tho x\ii:icreoii of Persia,” 
but we may with equal confidence assert that iho majority 
of them would know absolutely nothing about him. Xow, a.*» 
JIAtiz is a typical and oiiiinently national ]ioct, and ns his poetry, 
ideas, and style have had ns great an influence over tho liteniinrc 
and thought of Persia and India ns the Koran itself has had over 
that of Arabia, or, wo might idmost say, ns the Authorized Version 
of the Uible over that of Eugland, this ignorance is by no moans 
becoming to a nation that rules India and clsims supremacy in 
the East. At last England, following, as u-snnl in puch matters, a 
long way in tho wake of (Tcriuany, has done somotliiiig towards 
attaching an intelligibio meaning to the hitluirto wcll-lmown but 
cabalistic name of JlAllz. In a inagnilicontly printed work, fur- 
nished with exquisite chromo-lithograph ic and "voodcut illustrsi- 
tioES, Messrs. Tnibnor have issued metrical translations of a Bchrl 
numiKir of the odes of this poet. Tho work has the invahiabio 
quality of accuracy, and, although it shows so'ii.v faults of con- 
struction, wo are tlic less inclined to criticize severely «s the 
translator has done a real service to literature by thin first attempt 
at rendering the works of his author in popular Ihiglish, and as he 
unfortunatmy died before his version was in print ; so that many of 
the shortcomings may reasonably bo attributed to the abst ncu of 
xovisiou by the original writer. 

The poems of Hafiz are chiefly short odes, every altemnto lino in 
each having the same rhyme; they <lo not recount au> incident or 
toll any consecutive story, but consist of a number of poetical 
conceits strung together without any appar<mt intimate luiitual re- 
lation. Tho theme is abnost invariably love, wine, and the 
beauties of nature, and tho casual reader might at first sight 
them down ns desultory and disooimectcd. Wlieu once, how'o\er, 
the key has been found, tho iadividuul parts will be to form a 
hannonious and connected whole, through which there luns a vein 
of subtle and elevated thought. In Persian each pucm i.s CiilliHl 
nazm, a atriug of pertrls,” tho rhyme rather than the sen^»'. being 
regarded as tho thread on which they are ananged. 

To understand them wo must know something of tUo life and 
mental habits of Ihu author, lliifi/ belonged to tho aect uf reli- 
gious philosophers called Siifis; thedr system in a compromisr* 
between tho J^ntheistic creed of India and iho severe Deibin of ihe 
Koran, and their tenets are the metaphysical doctrines uf tlio early 
Aryan races eugrafled on the dogmas of Islam. Dricfly slate 
they are 08 follows;-— God is an omnipotent eternal hidug, who in 
the remote post wras a hidden troasnro that desired to be known.” 
This desire took the form of a creatit e spirit, from w hich proceeded 
the entire^sible and invisible univerpo. The ultimate cioation, or 
isther, result of this emamitiuu, was man, who Iherrftire in a scintil- 
lation firom the Deity, and as, to use the words of tho greatoiit of 
8 ufi philosophers, Maulavi Kiiiuf — 

Mailer, though it fleet«*lh fant, 

Kcliuiieth to itd .source at hi.sL— * 

man^s highest aim la return to, or mthcr reabsorption in, tho God- 
head from whence ho .sprang. T}ii.s i .8 his constant hope and en- 
deavour, and ail earthly love and afloclion are only expressions of 
this longing and yearning after the divine goaf. Jdfe is thus 
depict^ as a journey in an eU^rual cycle ; tlm earthly life is a 
descent; but when the spiritual life commoncos the ascent i.s 
began ; and as man advances in divine knowled^ and aspirations 
he draws nearer and nearer to the divinity towaras which ne tends. 
As earthly afibetions and lon^ngs are thus interpreted, so by this 
system all forms of religion become indiflerent. inasmuch as they 
axe expressions of one and the some idea, as Omar el Kheiyam, 
another celebrated poet, observes 

Koabeh or Josshouse, *tif His house of prayer; 

E’en jangling bclb Invite ns to Hia shrine ; 

Mosque ur cathedral, He is present there, 

Crescent or cross, 'tis ever Allab'a sign. 

The {mfemre of tlds sect assume a certain austerity of life, wear 
a distinctive dress, and reside in takjftu or monastic colleges. To 
^ ttf these orders Hafiz attached himself ; but his frse-Uving and 

* Bkira^ SdeetioM from his Poems, T^sniUted from the 
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free-thinking, as woll fi» his undisguised fondness for the bottle, 
wore fatal to his reputation for sanctity. In return for the bad 
name he himself acquired, ho is unsparing in expressing his con- 
tempt for tho byp^riay and arrogant pretensions of hia Jbllow- 
dervishes. His talents as a poet, however, procured him 
many and iniiueilliJil friends among the priDce.9 of Persia and tho 
neighbouring countries. Tho word fftffiz signifies “ one who knows 
tho Koran by heart,*’ and was ns.sunicil by him as a fakhalliis or 
Tiom (le plume f his real naulo beiag Mohammed fihems-uddin. 

’Tho foivgoiug facta will enniwo us to appreciate the exact tone 
and tenor of his poems. Intellectually an ardent sooker after llio 
unknown good, all the produrls of liis genius are tinged with the 
.'sprcnlativc and conlemplative philosophy of his order ; physically an 
anient lover of beauty in every form, and oV decidedly Epicurtjan tn^‘^os, 
there can be no doubt that luost of his thoughts were inspired 
by the actual contemplation or enjoyment of the plenpure.s which 
ho deacrilM^s. A Siili who really apostrophizes no other than tho 
transcendental object of liia afiection, and who drinks 110 wine but 
that of inspiration, is a ver}' dull dug; Hafiz, ns he hin^lf ssys, 
soon found it convenient to cast oil* tho trammels (»f Bsceticisni, and 
yielded like a true fatalisr to tho force of tho etornal decree that 
had destined him to bo u bon^vicant : — 

Xoiivjbt. laiew 1 , whon I ilttvlt njurt, of wine and minfsln-rfi bliss; 
tVii'Uilsliip for lIw* youths eiisl inv to ihnl niul llii'i. 

The water tif our riibv uinr Iiixei well 103* ‘‘owl lu-tbty ; 

Our jKM'lion from i li.Tnity ruuiuit cast nwni'. 

In one resperf the book iv.ilsor uiisnti'sfnclorv ; the Irujjsbitor 
huH niined at n'prodiu'in'.;-- tho original literally and exactly, 'iiiis 
wc tbink a inistaKo : for, if il is iiilendcd for iho g'^ncval reader, he 
would dinibth'.ss prefer :i more familiar and more English form of 
\oi*se; if it i.s in1»Tuh“<l for th*' scholar, ho, having tho Pi r iari 
before him, docs not xvjiut it. Tlio method adopted, too, fails to 
give nil idi\v of tho exquisite melody and sweetness of the oriiriu.il, 
w'hilo in a paraj>hrn?o this might have been at lea-st iiiflicutr'd, if 
not aeLually iittiiim d. Perhaps the most .suitablo form of vitm' 
tlml eonld l)u clmseu for ren Icring such rompositioiis would be l!ie 
.«*'jniicl ; indeeil, the “Rhymes” oflVtrareli arc not iinlilv the ellu- 
sioiH of the J'liibtcin murie, and im ItMlinu finnmt ha.-? wrillcu a 
work ])ninting out the parallel thul exi-ils betwi'.’U that wnl-T luul 
Omar ihri el I'liridh, u celelirated iin.stieul .Vr.ihic jm. t. The 
}>ocm.s tron'-lali «l arc u .“elcflion only from th.e works ol ll:i‘i but 
tile clioin- lins been well mch', nod tiny pive an eAet'lluU i' :i of 
the poet’s style. 

Krom F'«c}j {I wt>rJv it U dillieult to make ovtrucl^, but we max 
quote one or two pieeea iIIu.«trativo of the prim’i[jle.‘< wo haxe 
stated aliove. 'I'he following ode, for ovimiple, happily eon. bim s 
Ihe expression of Ihili/'s uri.'vati.^lied spiritual longing'i with llial of 
his apjireciiilion of the more tangible pit a>iirefl of love and wino ; - 

n buv/f! of naa-ji ! \>hi*i'o 1*1 the jilncc xvlii.-h giKirds inr frkivl f»oni '-itiiiV > 
Where, the nhode of lli.it .*ly uioon wlat Ion m rohs ol uiii ? 

'flic night is dark, the lla[>pv V’'alr iu front of me I tr.-ic,',* 

Where in tho tin* t>f Sinai, where is the nieeting-plaee ? 

Here jointly are the whii'-lilled cup, the ru!« tlie tnhistn-I ; yi't 
While wo Itiok love, uo bli-* i*. lu-ro ; xxl^re can tlio l.ovod he n.^ t? 

t)f tliu Shaikir-i cell iny heart li.'n ti»od, and of the l onvoni haro ; 

\Vtu:ic is uiy Iriond, tin* (!hii**tiai' child, Uic x’iiitio •’.* man ion xxho*‘*? 

llafjz, if o'er the glades of carlli 
The /loiuian h 1 a.<it i-> lioni'*, 

(inV.t* not, hat iuu-«iiig a*vk llyM'll, 

V.’luTc has the ruse no thorn. 

Of tho strong sentiments of uxeraion wliicli ho folt fi»r tho pi»ni3 
I’miids (if tho Siili dervishos tho foUuW'ing ailbrds a good oximmle. 
It must be prenii.'-ed that it is a fiixouvilo trick wdlh Eastern 
jugglers to protend to riius«t an egg to vanish from tho head of a 
bystander, but really to leave it there, and, when tin* victim puls 
on his cap, the p(*rforiaer hits him over the h('nd and l)r(.*ttks tlw 
egg, to the groat amusement of tho audience : — 

The Sdli has spread out his net, and lifted N Ida bux’n lid ; 

lie builds ids fitructure of dvceil, to coimi xx'illi juggling lloavrn unhid. 

The Bport of the revolving sky breaks in his cap an egg or two, 
lor during to play juggler's frlcks on one #ho oil their .secret. s knew, 

(3oroc heart and let us fh-e to Rod, to seek protection from tlic wrong 
Cutmnitted by that cla.ss (»f im u who have riiort sleeves and fingers long. 

Shuu Artifice ; for he xvho tries nffcft Ion’s game with fraud in vi(*w 
Finds shut upon his own heart’s face Love’s gate, whicfi open.i to the Tfue. 

When come.*! to-mori’oxv, and tlie eyo shall rest upon Truth’s portico ; 

What shuniu .•»haU llie dtsciple feci if all liia practice lias boon shoxv ! 

0 partridge, bird of grai-cfiil gait, saj', whither would’ot thou shape iliy 
way? 

Be not BO bold, fur well we know h:.w the religions cat can pray. 

IUfiz, condemn no reveller, 

For God, befoiv tho world won made, 

Exempted mo from seeking liere 
Hypocrisy, and rigour's aid. 

The last verso but one rofers to a well-known Porelan table of a 
partridge who vouturod to abroach a cat which it aaw pioasly 
telling its loads, and was or coiirae torn to pieces. All thm 
little allusions, as well as the more subtle references to Sdfistie 
doctrines and Muslim legends^ are oxplamed by the ti^lator in 
concise but clear and accurate notes. The late Mr. Bicknell^ not 
content with 8tudyi4 bis author in hia closet and illustiatjng him 
from the knowledge w hich as a scholar and a tmv^r was already 

* Aimaa (happiness) b the VsUeymwMoKQedaifipeiiired to Moses. 
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auihble to Mm, ondattook a jounmy to P 6 i«h. mid midod for 
some time in the midst of the vexy soeoes of lUlls’s life with the,, 
exprem purpose of making himself mote intimately aequamtod 
with his works. How yaLuable. the results of such a mode of 
de^ng with the subject aroi the reader^may see for himself 
in the admirable chromo-lithograplis vrhi^ tlie volume don- 
tains. If he would know the kind of sqouo that was nresent 
to IKfie’s mind when he described so enthusiasticnily the 
pleasures of a drinking bout fair garden,^to the accompani- 
ment of music and minstrels^ there is Mr. llorbort's beautiful 
froutispiece, where such a scone is depicted to tlu»life. Another 
picture from the hand of tho samo artist shows us a birde- 
cyo view of the neighbourhood of the llafizfveh at Shiraz, 
with the stream of Kukiiabiul and the flownry fitdds of Mu!<ali 4 , 
which lUliz declared could not ho rivalled by llieMutfljm ParddUe 
itself : — 

liidkf preornt the wine unRpctit : in Jannah tlmn shalt nevor gaze 
On itukuuliiUlaU’H wiitcr-iiuirgi', or on MuMilhi'y bloomy wavD. 

The latter part of the volume contaius a number of shorter and 
fragmentary pieces, which are less metnpliyfie<il and erotic in 
character, anu jhihhi^ss griNiUir interest, ina.siiiuch as they art} many 
of them records of lusUjrical events or of doim^stic incidents in 
tho poet's life. Here is one which pre.servo8 the uunnoiy of one 
of tlioHc ghastly crimes which ICasteru history too i)fton prej*eutH 
— the blinding of an aged father, fcjhali Mansur, by his rebellious 
and ambitious sun : — 

Lot iKit lliy heart the worhl’s vain goorH pursue^ 

For no nno yet liaj* foumj Iht |jiunii‘<.e true. 

No stingle.ss luuioy in lit*r inurl we Iniy, 

No thoi‘iiles.t (iiiteb lii’r ganU ii will sufiply. 

Jf lamp she light'i, as simn it jL;^^ws bii^ht 
The wind extinifui-dieth the .sproudirii; lipht. 

Wh(» ciirelesh doth lii>, lieart mi her bestow, 

Ih-hold, he ehen.*-hetli a deadly hie ! 

Tho warlike King, who iiiaile Uu* earth his proy. 

Jlis sabre dripping from tlio blootly fray. 

Who wdth one un.set put a ho.iL to rout 
Or hroke tin* eeriti'e w ilh a .single "hout, 

Who ehielsi unjtistl) into ]>TiiMin tlirew, 
jHelieading heroe.-i when no crime tln-y know, 

Who made the Ijones*, untiuu-ly benr 
Tn demjrts, when his niune had soumK'd there, 

Who made .Sldrriz, Tebn'y, Irak obey- • 
iSuccumlicd at l.Tst tin Ins a|)p<*iiitr'd day ; 

For oiui who liis world-scanning eye imidc brlght 
With slabbing awl <lestroycd that piercing sight. 

In Persian a son is called vtir i rhnshm^ ‘Might of tho eye,*^ 
hence tlie allusion in tho last couplet. What a picture such a 
puoiu prewiuts of the tyninnical career and dreadful end of an 
nniscrupulous conqueror !* 

'fho next laments tho death of a favoiirito child of the 
poet : — 

riifl days of sweet spring li.ivo conic ; the damaKk and w’iM nwes now 

With tulip'< from earth arise; oh, why ill llic dust then art tlioii ? 

My tears I will shed in btream.'i, as pour from tho spring clouds in ruin ; 

These toars on thy dn.«*L Khali fall, until thou art ri.scMi again. 

The poeuiR of ITnfiz are a mine of rich poms of thought, and 
even ill their foreign Retting have a pii^ulLir lustre of Ihoir own. 
After the great mass of poetry of the present ngo, which .seems to 
run only in one or two convcutioiml cnanncls, these Persian l>ricR 
come to us with n freshne.SR and originality which, if it does not 
make them popular, will at least e.nsiuv appreciative reader-^. Tho 
present edition is a splendid and worthy inonumeiit to a great poet 
whom English scholars ha^e too long neglected. 


MANN AND MANNERS AT THE COURT OF FLORENCE.* 


Horace BCanu'i Imlf of a correspondenco with Horace Wel» 
pole^ vfhose oqm part of It is already knowu. Whim we took 
back cm these two volumes -of what is, after all, for the most part^. 
barren (coasip, and reflect whence, by w^om, and to whom they 
were written *, and when we proceed to imaj^ne how much more wo- 
sUould expect in the present century from'an Englishnuui resident 
at Florence, with every 'ad vantage of culture, rank, and position, 
and with p^uliar opportunities and even duties of knowing moii 
ami things, writing, not under oflicud constmint, but nt bis own 
pleasure to a friend among thii foremost in the world of art nnd 
lottcu'S at homo \ and when wo compare the requiremifiits of this 
century with the accepted performance of the last, we protest 
we cannot see iliat there is any great degencKition to be re- 
vetted. Hriefly, wo should now think rather poorly of any 
EnglLshman of compotent faculties and education who should spend 
the best years of his life in such a placo and find nothing better 
to write iu iimlter or inann«*r than this interminable fiood of petti- 
nc.S8C‘S. One slight trait which we have marked is not iiisignific.aDt 
for illustration of the timt^ and the society. From one end to the 
other of tliese two volumes of IToreiitiiie letters wo have not dis- 
covered on** single referwice or allusion to Dante. Neither is the 
writing particiiljirly gond in point of stylo; it is straightforward 
and not laborious, but IniR no gi-cMt pOi.iti\c merit. As for the 
spelling, one already knew pretty well lluil even late in the last 
century pemons of quality spolt much as the humour took them; 
but Dr. J-loran's literal trauscnplion has here shown up somo 
odditiea of orlhogriiphy which certainly were miexpected. 

It is not ensy to give any continuous account of the actual 
confent.s of lh« book, for one irmy well slirink from tho 
t'lfik of unrav(‘l)ing any comecutivo thrcHds from such a mis- 
celJjineous bundle of broken topics ; and in such case.*? a rcviowcr 
is sorely lemplcd to deni with a book by a .*»horler, but perhaps 
altogelher a fair, process, and simydy pick out all the plums. We 
.‘>liall aim, however, at keeping within the bounds of moderation in 
thi.s way. First, then, we have a pretty constantly running stream 
of nlliLsions to external politics, in which the chief centres of 
iIltere^t are, roughly speaking, the Seven Yfeirs’ War in the eariicbt 
part, ami the waiR of Eiiglanil with Spain, France, and the Anie- 
licHU colonies in the later. Of the Tuscan troops who were sent 
a.s a contijigeut to tho Imperial army in 1758 Mann spooks with 
great ctinteinpt: — 

You can’t think what a milif.iry air everything had here for the fort- 
in;;hr iirirwill believe the iL-at** tlnil lht>w ln>oi>.i promise to do; thf o* 
is uoL a Cadet or an l'ii<<i;j:ii who will not tnk*’ the King of Prussia and 
carry him, dead i*r alive, to tho Kmpr*>H (^luen. I dun’t jokf*. Dne hii. 
heard uf tsventy of their .wlu-ine.s lo dn ss tlieuisrh vs in the Frusfrian 
unitoriu to j;el, iu i*e-«s to him, for lliu( piirijos*. 'riii; «x«nui'*n men, I believe, 
will not make so much ceremony of it, but will go over to hiiu in their own 
eloath.s ai great iiuii)l>cia. 

Had IIjo Anti^Javchin writers known this piwsiigo, they might 
ha VO been teunpted to add ono of iheso heroes to their reconeik-d 
Austrian and rni.ssian grenadier in the Korern, At almost every 
important juncture of a foreign war cuiiliicting rumours wero rile 
in Florence, nnd not seldom claborato I’akso new'S. During the singe 
of Ciibntlliir the Spiiiii.sh Ambash:ulor uindo solemn weekly reports 
of its triuiiiplmnl progress. At mi earlier time the of 

Floreure invented the curious c.xjH'dieiit of celebraiing victories 
while they still needed couliriiialion by setting French horns to 
pkv in a kind of seiui-otlicial manner in a cuurtyai^l. For llm 
ino.st part ^Liiin was onlv a spectator of foreign affairs ; tho Grand 
Ducliy remained, a.s sucfi, at peace with England, and apparently 
with all the world, though contributing, as 'wo have seen, its quota 
of Imperial troops. We hear, indeed, of tho trade of Leghorn 
meivhants being vexed by French privateers, and of oci'A‘»ional 
visits from tlio Knglibh ih*et, whot>e active protection, however, 
was never called for, and whoso presence caused. more trouble than 


rpUK two good-sized volumes which Dr. Dornn lins introduced 
1 to the w'orld under a punning title— in this case a very justifi- 
ablo piece of levity-— are composed of selections from tho coiwspimd- 
enco of tho llritish Minister at Florence, imiging over forty-five 
yortrs of the last coutury. They are not calculated to add any- 
thing of importance to sgrious history, nor nro they put forward 
with any such pretension ; and if we arc to judge by our own e.x- 
perience, we cannot recommend a reader in search of general in- 
struction and entertainmont to set about I'cadiiig them straight 
through. They contain, however, a good many curious nnd iidd 
tbinge, and will no doubt bo found amusing by those wdio havo 
leisure to trifio with thorn in spare moments. 

There is, perhaps, one real service they can do, iu correcting 
current notions. It was Uio fashion of the last generation to dis- 
parage the eighteenth omtiiry and all its works, and now, by the 
periodic reaction which appears in social and critical judgments as 
wdl 08 iu other things, they have come into high favour again ; and iu 
particular it is an accepted article of belief that the art of letter- 
writing flourished and culmiimtod in tliat century, and by reason 
of cheap postage, rapid traveUing, and other adverse combina- 
tioDB of the fates, is now irrecoverably lost. If the letters of a 
few celebrated letter-writers are taken as the 8 tandai*d, this may 
be in some measure true ; but the inforenco from supreme excel- 
lence in the few to a proportiouate average excellence In those 
who came next to them is in this case unwairanted ; and 

tills book 'furnishes i striking warning. These letters are 

■ ■ , - • — . - -* ■ 

* **Mann^ end Afosserf <U th§ Court of fhmee^ 1740—1^ Tbendsd 
on the Lettenof HoroceMann te Hotm ViTalpolo. Vy Dr. Doraiii 
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it saved — at all events to the English ^linister. lie ia loud iu h'n 
complaints of the sea captains he liait to entertain, whom, with 
one t}X(*eplJon, he found intolerably boorish ; and once it was all 
lie could do to keep a pig-ht\adod Admiral (here and^lsewhere wo 
merely represent Mann b judgment of persons) from interfering with 
a high hand to save nnd befriend tho Duohy against its will. 
There was one time when Mnnn and tlio Florentines suddenly 
found thcmsel v(*a close to a singular interlude of absolutely modifc^al 
politics ; tlioro was a lively quarrel between the Emperor and tin- 
rope for the overb’rd.^hip oi a small lief called Monte di Santa 
Maria, who&e immediate lords h«*id waxed contumacious .*Lud bot 
their baud.s against every man's in an outbreak of petty wuiTaie 
which very soon degenerated into brigaudugo. Alann, we may 
obseiTo, appears always to .ik of llie Irlmporor witJi perfect cor- 
rectness; notwithstanding, wliich, Dr. Doran writes “ rhnperor of 
Germany in liis brief etUioruil additions with somewinit provoking 
fi'eimcncy. During the time covered by those luiiors tho chair of 
St. Peter was thrict^ vacant, and we got the humours of OoDclaves 
more or less refiocted in (be current rtiiecdoleR of Florence. Mann 
ri»corila Ibe OnTdinsFa exhibition of the m*>dn ot balloting in Con- 
clave to Leopold, King of tho Uonmns, on wliich tho editor aptly 
notes : — t 

This cHcitcit Walpole’s justifisblc aarcatitii : ** I delight in ilie mock elec- 
tion of a Pope, made to luouse Cfts&r ! How the Capitol must blUsh at such 
a CcuRAr and such an entertaininent 1 " 

By far the most important part of Mann's strictly political fonc- 
Uona was watching the movemonis of the Fietender and hie son 
throughout the oonsidejohlo space of time during which ^me was 
the fooos of Jacobite movementa and intrigues. It is ourioas to 

flSa ritA tunnoil af tha FaPtur»fltnA MiliMtAd In ibn At sba 
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little Anglo-Tuacan community. The lirst lliin^r, of courao, on tlio 
news of Oharles Rdwnrd'ft landiufjf, waa to Uohl i\ dinner of English 
luerchonte at Lieghoni, witli fourteen patidotic tooets (the Hat is 
set out) and a loyal addresa. Tiie .Ificouiie partiaaiia on the Oun- 
tinont seem on the whole to have been unrivnllod at that time oa 
coiners of paper victories; ovi^u after Culludeii there were French 
and Italian y^zettes with circumstantial accounts of prodipous 
Jacobite successes. After ibis Mann won a pretty notivUe diplo- 
matic trimnph by prevailing on thu rai>al Govornuient, Ap:niust 
the influence of the French Ambassailori not to ackuowlodj^o 
Oharks Edw'aixl as King of Euprlaud on the death t)f Urn Old Fre- 
tendor. Of tlie Young Pretender we hoar oflon onmigh iiftor- 
wardSf something U)o oftisn iiuleod ; it is a truly pitifid piciiiro of a 
'wasted and worthless life drained out to its utter dregs. 

Various travellers from England, of various condition and dis- 
tinction, pass across the scone, and form, as it were, mioiher 
thread in the mixture. A considerable part of Maiui's exiipL»y- 
mont was to enUu'tain them, and on the w’hole be liked il ill 
enough; ho genorally wiys they were silent, or stupid, or olU-nsive; 
one is led to suspect, however, by other indications, that what he 
really disliked about it was tho expense, llo often couiplaiaM of 
his salary being not only insufliciont at best, but in a chronic state 
of ivrrear, and some of his devices to make interest in high quarters 
for his salary's .sake are quaintly baretaced. lie seriously disctiased 
with Walpole whether the Duke of Nowcasllo was lilody to be 
moved hy a certain tine collee-pot, an old present to Maun from 
Walpolo himself. Nevertheless, when lie hud the chance of cuter- 
hiiuing English r«\valty Mann cast asidf? Jiia gricvnnces, and t-nior- 
tained in grand style. Colebrat<»d l*'ngli.«*h folk of doubtful ivputa- 
tiou are not without represeniatixo tigures among the Florentine 
birds of paasage ; there )m a glimpse, but only a glimpso, of AYilkes ; 
and near the end the Duchess of Kiugstuu runs nimbly to and fro. 
I>r. Doran makes a grave mistake about ibis lady in one of his own 
explanations, lie sjiys tliat after her triad for bu^aiiuy .dm with- 
drew to the Continent before any penalty (which included burning 
in the hand) could be pronounced.’’ We know not where Dr. 
Doron can have found this ; the fai't is, n.s anyluxly ni.iy see in the* 
State Trials, tliat she claimed, and .Mnci:ts.s fully claimed, tho 'statutory 
privilege of a peer ci>iivicU d of clergyable fehjnj ••'•niimely, t(» bo 
aLScharged without any penalty at all. Another little ediiurinl 
slip is that t\vo different pasjs:iges at lui int* i val of sonu) ihiriy 
pages fire both noted as ladiig the lir^t where M oiu sj.elli' v ojiu ti 
correctly (he generally wrote n ot men), lint in geuenil Jh*. 
Doran nas edited these letters, wy will not say jus well a.H il * v 
divserve, which might he an ambignou.-^ compliuKnt,but with C'uu- 
mendable diligence and discretion; wo couln wish, indeed, that ho 
liad cut them shorter, even if he had reduced the two auIuuios 
to ODO. 

Wo may be Allowed to end by stdccthig a few jottings from tJin 
miscellaneous chroniclo of social topics. Early iu lh»* book wo find 
a curious canonical (]uc.sti<»n, >\here a nmn wn.s ordained who had 
indeed been liaptized, but, as it turned out, with /(/fifc-wuier ; it 
was referred to the roia\ but the decision i:^ not niontioried. In 
1745 black-bordered IcUer-papor is an innovation; it i< ’he fj;-;hion 
ill Florenc.1^, but Mann holds out ngainsl it, only writing to 
Walpole, for curiosity, on one sheet, ami Digging another to Jit‘ep 
for limiself. There is a few years later n notice <ff a new I hi^lish 
fashion of very ditbrent importance, called Methodism; Abiiin 
could not get a d*dinition uf it from any of the l-lngli'^h residents. 
The li^nglksh litoral ure of tho day does not a]v,u*jir, .“uve in very 
casual alludions; our Minister was much puzzled by Tthfraui 
Shandtjj the tirsi volumes of which amused bnii, but al'lenvarfls he 
gave it up 11.S nonsonsf. This uuswer t>f a line lady Las merit in 
its way : — 

Thfi Princosse is ^;ono fo flio Pefrajn. I iTnj>t tell >4ni a TUo'*t doUr.'ite 
expression sho ninde'iivs,- cif'. ( a-tkea if the wouI<l tie at the l*ruci\^.-u>ii «ir 
Corpus Domini.— “ Non, monsieur, inais je voum assure que jc ruiis fallgiae 
de riddo quo j’nvHi.s d'y iiller,** 

At a later date there occurs this report from London : — 

Mrs. Pitt han delighted me willi a desciipliim of a Fcl** .she. gave at lier 
house in town, irherc for M ant uf r<w)in .she contriv< d < crtjuri l*ean-lies us 
she called them, for part uf her guests, not indeed tu .'■it upon hut lu lean 
againiit for repose. 

Let not those who In our day pcr.si.st in asking mc»re pcfqilo to 
their houses than the lioiiscs will hold imagine that they arc doing 
anything now ; for so did Mrs. Pitt before them just" a century 
ago ; and if they mii.st needs follow Mrs. Iritis t.xjiinple, they 
luight as well follow it altogellier and n:vivc her iiiveniiou of 

pearches for the multitude of standing guests. 


BURTON’S ULTIMA THULE.* 


H ardly any part of the world seems to luivc* had more attrao- 
tiona for travelleurs than Iceland. It lies comparatively near 
to civilized Eunme, yet hardly belongs to it, having no connexion 
with anytlibig that passes on tho mainland. It is inhabited by a 
cultivated— one might say, a highly cultivated— people, who never- 
^elttSB live m a stah^ of seim-barbarisia* Its natural phenomena, 
if not all that mediisval ImKginatSoB painted them, are certainly 
very strafe and iinpressivo. It is less woodoxful, then, that the 
litemture of the island should have reached its present 
bulk, when it would make a respectable Ubxary by itself, than that 
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so few of these many books should be really interesting readings 
Borne four or five have their sciontifle value ; some, and among them 
several of tho must recent, ore worthless for ufl nurposes } but 
hardly any except IJimdorsou’s travels, written more than fifty years 
ago, IS nearly as entertaining as the merits of the subject might 
have led one U> e.\pect« This speH of duliicss seems to have been 
tlirown over UupUiin Burton also. He sets before us two large and 
haiiilsomo octavo volmnes, full of information about Iceland of 
every kind — tnpo^phical, geological, zoological, nieteorolorical, 
luHt«>rical, eeonoiiiicat, political, iiw we know not what besides— 
together with tho minute diaries of his own journeriiigs up and 
down tho country. M ueb of tho infornnition is valuoDlo, and thu 
iiarrativo is w ritton with v igour ; yet tlio book as a whole is heavy 
and dreary. Having read nearly every word of it — a piece of con- 
si'ioutiou Jnoss at which we are oursolves surprised — ^wo may empress 
a doubt whether any one else will have patience to do tho same, 
TVople who ha VO thumselvos been in IcH^laud may be interested to 
know whnt the traveller thought of some particular view, or how 
tlie parstiu fed him at such a church, or how mauy hours he look 
in traversing a given desert ; but the rest of the Avorld, which 
desires only to receive some strong impressions of fcehindic screnory 
or curious details of Icelandic lite, will find these minute 
records of travel (and especially Iho endless topographical and 
geological notes) iiiautrerably tedious. (.kliUy enough, (.'aptain 
)liu*ti»n doe.s not give a vivid general iinjuvs.'^jon, or indeed any 
general iiu])res5.siun, of the island. We are lust in the imiltiplicity 
of details. Wo (‘annot sc<i tin* Avood for tho trees. 11 ow far 
all iho information wliieh ho ha.s been at .surli piun.H to collect 
tni-dworlliy could not he decided without a laborious process of 
cumpaii.Miu and \orilicalion. Much of it i.s thrown together in a 
ha.sty and negligent w'ay, the notes, which seem iu most or 
many cases to have been aupplied to him ]>y some one ehc, 
fivqiionlly conectiiig or co ntradiciiiig the text. On the Avhole, 
one is de^poM'd to give credit to Avhatover he states from per- 
Miiial oh"! rvatioii, h*r he is evukMitly a keen and unwearied ly 
active id)M.-i\cr, whose C‘yes are always ro\iug over everything 
round him, and whose pencil and note-lKX’k are never out «^l 
his hand. And we .should he hlill more trustful did not Iiis avuv 
of assuming universal knowledge o'ccile our suspicions. A sensible 
null) ought tu he above the silliness of atiectiiig to speak on Imlf a 
tloziMi .scieiK;t‘.s and Jialf a dozen more bi’aucht‘.s of learning if he 
Avci’o miibter of them all ; and Avhen we liiul a writer doing so, still 
more a\ hen we tiiu .1 that he is .sadly at fault iu < »nc or I wo departnu'iits 
wdicre AVe can judge oflii.-s ntUiimnents for ourselvM, am* look much 
uuu'e doiihtfuliy than before «'it his dicta ii]tou topics wht*re any 
kind of .qicciiil knowledge or special training is needed. When 
wo have di teetod more mi-stakes 111 his Ixitaiiy than can povwihly be 
.set down to the printer’s account, and some odd-loukiug deliver- 
ances in his geological notes, Ave btjctmio auppiciou.s. ^M;rha].»H un- 
duly .sn,?piciuuri, of his zo(dogy ; Avlion we di.scovcr ium blundering 
iu liD cla.'irical .scholarship, avo care no )m»x* fo. his attempts at 
comparative ibiJolog-y. Au ejig^T dosiie to set rigdit all hi? preile- 
eeasors Avho have been n}»t to exaggt*rato the marvels of Icehnid 
and the dangers of tm\cHing there niake.-i him frequently stMun 
captioii.s, and dispose.-j him to doprtciate the island and il.s 
people in a rather childish way. Btunc writers have apoken of 
the asc»‘nt of Tlcida a.s «n exploit; Capluin Ihu'ton iherelore pro- 
iiouncu.M Ueela ‘‘a humbug.” Others have extolled the simple 
virtue.^ of the uative.s ; he accuses them of habitual druiikennes.s. 
Soiim Jigain have talked of tim abundauco of game; be professes 
to have found few pUrmignn or Avild duck— lanh of which, if one 
i.s to trust other reports, aro tolerably abum lant— anji disparng?*s 
the golden plover, though, as any one knows who has sliot 
tbein on uur own .soiith-westem const.s, they are i.‘xccdleut ejtting. 
Neverthek-.ss, after iiiakiDg theso allowancbs, ho is certainly an ex- 
eelJent observer of Avhat come.s under his own eyes and is within 
tho range of his own knowledge. Upon such a topiv* os the 
Icekndic horses, or the dro.ss of tho nativej», or their porsoniil ap- 
pearance, or their domestic habits, he wrih^s well ; for he has not 
only noticed every iliing that there was to notice, but has tjvidently 
committed his inipressions to paper at Ibo moment, and spent no 
little trouble in Avorking them up afterwards. 

The stylo of thu book sulfors, not only from a disagreeable air of 
dogmatism, but from the constant Htraining after ofibrt. It is 
Burprihing to find so practised a Avriter with so little power 
of ca.Hy and flowing description. There is a jottiness, so to 
speak, and <t jerkiness about the progress of his narrative or dia- 
qui.sitiuii Avhich romimls one of the way in wliiidi he diHJcribes 
himself as traversing an Icelandic kig, leaping from one stone or 
grass tuft to anotlier, over pools and quags, into which he oc- 
casionally gets soused. There is also much slovenly English, both 
in construction and in the use of vulgarisms, such as tho American 
•'loaned” for “lout,” and that odious piece of schoolgirl slang, 
photo ” for " photograph.” IJoweverj through the style as wl 
an the aubsUmco there gleams out a sort of idiosyncrasy which 
often ^ves tho reader amusement. We have mrefy mo^ with a 
^veller more willing, iii fiict more apparently anxious, to describe 
hiiuj^lt as well os what ho sees— his smaitness, his rcsoum in diffi- 
ciUties, hw vanity, bis aggressiveness, his fondness for seeing for 
mto a millstone, his jpower of adapting himself to circumstances* 
It suggests some cunous reflections ou hnman nature when one 
finds a man well post middle life, who has certamly seen a gmat 
of the world and has yet boyishness enough to bnkiy revenghig 
himself by a sneer or a sarcasm in his book on pe^e in Ic&nd 
who have somehow or other offended him^ satcasm whidi is of 
course nnite nnintliiM for the Ar<lltiAi*igr mim 
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purpose but to wound the self-love of the victim, if he happens 
to see it, and gmtify the self-love of the writer nimself. Many 
people would (^ivethis enappishnc^s a harsher namej but, from 
various indications in the hook, we are inclined to think Captain 
Burtou a bettor follow than ho would have us believe. Ho has 
evidently, like most people whd unite a touch of pedantry to their 
vanity, little or no sense of humour — the gift which a traveller, 
more than any one ihing cbe, needs to carry wiUi him. But 
■we feel sure that his bark is worse than his bite, and that ho is 
by no means ilUnaturod at hotlbm. Though ho seems to have set 
himself doum to write with the purpose of doprixsiating both the 
island and the people, he ends by finding plenty of good to aay 
about the latter; and is occasionally roused to striking bits of 
description by the grand sceueiy of the nortb-westoni coasts and 
the skirts of the Vatna Jokull. 

To give an account of tho contents of a book which endeavours 
to exhaust Iceland in pretty nearly every department would be no 
sliort or wisy tiislc, It begins with disquisitions on the name and 
early history of the island ; then come chapters on phpical geo- 
graphy, anthropology, education and professions, zoology, and 
so forth; then an account of the author's voyage out, a de- 
scription of Ileykjavfk, tho capital of the island, and its 
environs, and finally a minute narriitivo of his various expe- 
ditions into the interior and round the coast. Of these, the 
first part, the not(‘s on history and literature, are much the 
worst. 'J'hcv «re compiled from borjks whirh the author has often 
niisiinderstood ; tliev betray a sad ignomnee of Scandinavian 
history, and a coiiiploto incapacity fir nppieciating old Scandi- 
navian litenituro. Indeed the lirst chapter, on tho name J'hule, 
could not have licen writ Uni by any ono with even a moderate 
amount of historical .sense and iMslorical training. Captain Burton 
is nt imrueii.'^i^ pnins to show that some of the ancient Greek and 
Latin writers meant Iccdand when they talked about Thule, and he 
fancies he has proved this when he has showm that some of the 
things they say (d* their 'riiiilo happen to suit Iceland, whoreas they 
would j'liil liny country lying very far to the Ninth. I 3 ecaube 
some one, for inshiiice, says tJmt in Thule the sun does not set in. 
auiutuer, he niu?t tlierehtre, insists our author, have intended Ice- 
land, wlierii thi-s is true (which it hardly is, by the way), although 
it is easy (u see that people who found the day lengthening a.s 
they went noitli \voiilcl conchujo that, if they got far enough, 
there would be no night at all, just as Marco Polo tells us of a 
country so far north Ihal ils inhabitants se« the Pole star to the 
Poll III of them. Nothing <jan Ixi charcr to any 'ne who looks 

through tlie authorities thou that Thule wa.s a perfectly vaguo or 
g(ujeral name, npplied to any or every laud lying out h) the north 
<ir west ill the unKnown ocean. lion we do got it used with 
Bome approach to deJinitenebe, as by Tacitus in the Life of 
Agricola, who may well ha>e baoii repeating what tho.so who sailed 
in Agrieola's floet hdd him, it uieaiijj a comparatively iie.ar region, 
probably Shetland or Iho Fair Ish*, jwssibly the Lewis or Fouls. 
There is n*)t Iho Hiighli*^t reaaon to lancy ilnit any .ancient Koinan 
writer had ever hi*anl even of the e.viMience of Iceland, the iirst faint 
reference to which, if it he a reference, is to be found in Adamnan; 
mill ovim more absurd i.s Captain Burton’s attempt to prove, 
following Poiitanus. that it was known to the (icrmans in the 
beginning of Ibo uiuth ('entury, some sixty years before its di.'<- 
covory by Nfiddodr. The ]nis»iigrs in a letter of Pop<^ Grcgoiy IV., 
and a charter of Lewis, son of (‘harlemagnc, to which ho refers, 
are obviously later iuter])olatioU8 ; and any critical Northinrn 
scholar would have >eou this, as Mr. Jdn A. llialtaUn show^s by his 
note to Capmiri Burton's text that ho sees it. Among U'ssor his- 
loricnl blundGns we may imtico his ascription of tho Irish names 
in icelmul t>> tiie few burinits originally established thei'e ; wheroa.s 
it is duo to the great iumiigration of* Irish Norsi^mcn, led among 
otbei's by And the Deeply llich (of whom he does not seem to 
Lave beaVd), aud the connexion with Ireland which was thero- 
after occjisionally Itept up. A reference to Dr. Dasont's translation 
of the NiaLssoga might have saved him from another inistnke (voL ii. 
p. 197), where he talks in a jaunty way of Flosi’s ** escaping the 
nloo^tone'' ; whereas Flosi'.^ h»np across one of the chasms at Thing- 
vellir is a comparatively late iraditian, and in any case it was not 
** the bloodstone that he had to fear. 

When he gets out of the past into tho present, Captain Burton 
improves vo^ much. Hia descriptive parts contain plenty of 
really useful in formation; and the diary of his travels, though far 
too minute, wearying us with names and distancifs, and endless 
€ompAriBi>as of everything he s^?es with Brazil, or the Ilauran, or tho 
mouth of the river Congo, or the Illytian coast, or Central India, is 
^one BO thoroughly as to be serviceable to futiiro explorers, and 
perhaps even of some value to mon of science. Iloro and there, 
too, the book ie interspersed with sketchem of life which have — as, 
for instance, that of tho farm at Reykjahlid (vol. ii. p. 2S7) 
^^-considerable fince^ and most force when they ore least compli- 
mentary. In his monntaineeriiig our author was certainly unlucky. 
He att^ked Herthubroid, one of tho highest and most interesting 
Butumits, but had to abandon it when no mat distance firom the 
tom and he never got mote than a distant view of the great Vatna 
Jmcull. No one, however, who perceives from his account what 
are the difficulties of getting over ground in Iceland will be 
auzprised at these failurtp. There are no roads, and instead of them 
the soil ia altomately qusginirei iron^hsrd lava, and sandy or stonfr> 
•trewn doaert All the food (which it is hard enough to prooiue>Iuui 

to be carried on the backs of ponies, for whom it is mqiMntiy kspoe- 

aiUsto fln4 pastiira» Tbs nvers are rapid, cold, and <dton nnford- 
aHe« The nativesi according to our author, or at least those sf 


them who are available as guides, are sluggish and wUfol, showing 
little energy in any occupation except hom^ealing. And,diiaflyi 
the weather is not merely capricious, but has a strong prefevemm 
for rain and sleet even in tlio two or three moDths oi summer. 
These discomforts atlbct a traveller’s view of men and things; 
aud Captain Burton soems to think that," on the whole, he made a 
bad investment of his time and strength in going to Iceland. 
However tliis may be, we can only wish that he had been ermtont 
to describe it more briefly. Tlie book would have acoomplished 
more had it attempted less ; as it is, the substantial value which 
parts of it posBf^s is likely to be ignored by those whom tho 
pouderrjusnoss of the whole repels. If a second edition is ever 
called for, and tho author winhes its merits — for it has merits — to 
be properly recognized by the general reader, we should advise him 
to cut out about une-third of it, including all tho history, and 
nearly all the wijarisome disquisitions on the sulphur deposits, 
and resol uUdy to condense tho naiTative of his own ioumeys, 
Tho book may then have a success which we fear can hardly be pre- 
diclod for it In its present form. 


THE RIVKIt DEE.* 

I F, as may doubtless Ijo shown by pr»-»cwlents, a Doau can find 
time from the c«mccrns of his ftibrh: liiid hU Chaiitor to give 
to local topograpliy, assuredly DiMin TIowsou has had toe slim ulus 
of a rare temptation. Gne of the pleasantest paths of topography 
is to tr*ico the course of a river, and few rivern liavo so fascinating 
n courm* or so varied a history ns Dovas wizard stream.'' ITier^ 
fore it wa:<t but natural that one who had already f^mtributed with 
credit end success to more than one geograidiical and topographical 
undorl liking should avail him'^olf of tho opportunity ol funushiug 
lottorpress for Mr. Kimniera drawings, which, if w’o mistake not, 
wore the Kubieol.*^ of w^od engravings in the AH JvumaL The 
only drawback to such a combination is that such leltorpross is apt 
to to too sketfliy aud cureory, and that there is often a loudency 
to sacrifice detailed dcS'Cription to tJie exigencies of the pictures ; 
whilst oecn.'^ionally, as in tho case of the bridga at IJauiiaintffraid, 
in c. viii., a drawing appoiirs of which there is not the slightest 
account ghei) in the text. With the Dean's plan, indeed, of 
tracing the river from bonw'c to niuutb, from the north-eHstem 
slopes of the Merionelli hill-country to tlie sands of Deo, tho 
opening of the estuarj', ami llilbroe Island — espi^cially as iu two 
architectural chapters contrihuled by Mr. Bimnier the reverse 
route is taken — thitfe i.s no fault to Iw found : but it is with a 
scn.se of wrong that we find the tojiograpljcr nunying over the 
very places where lie might so well have lingered, and fidlen into 
oven a goi4?^i ping vein, .luatice is cert aiuly done to Bala I^ke, 
with its legendary, poetic, and scientific uHSociutions, among 
which— not to sjieiik of tlic early home of Arthur — we have the 
phunumeiioii of the freshets brought on tho Mere ** even iu a djy 
siJiimier, mid when the Deo is jui>t Bpoi’kling iu a acauty stream 
over pebbles’^ — 

Ah till' fiouth-wrsi fwiiul] hkoving llala Lake 
all the sacred Df-* — 

and the general results of tlu^ cngiiiceriug survey made of the loico 
in 1 866 with a view to the water supply of the great towiaa of 
Cho&hiro and I^incasliire. These, it ia crilcidatod. might Ixi fod witli 
the waters from the Mcrioueth iiilla by building a breakwator at 
tho lake's narrow outlet, damming up a few mountain passes, ao 
as in dry siunmers to stoi-o np the water si ill further in ortificial 
lakes, and impounding tho tributary Trvweiyn, vrhich enters the 
1 K*o jiu*t below tho lake, and has a very exteusii e drainage-area. 
Notice is also duly taken of tho ancient fancy that the Deo passed 
thrfiugh tho lako without mixing with its vvators, iu proof wiiereof 
Draybm and others have noted that the salmon, so chsimcteristic 
of tho river, is not taken in the lake, and that tho ** white fish,*' 
the “ gvvynitiid ” peculiar to tho lako, nro not found in the riv'csr. 
Tht* Doan codorgMis Pennant's opinion that it docs not suit the habits 
of the salmon to come up further from the sea than this point, 
whilst the gwynisiid it.'*idt is essentially a lake fislu 
A little moTG might have b«wn said of Bala town aud its preten- 
sions to have bi^en once a Uonuin summer station on the road 
betwixt TTricuniuin and Segontiuiii ; but it is ns wo track the river 
past OoTwen that wo first feel a smmiso of deficiency. It is Iruo 
that Ihe author invites us to taiTy hei*o; but it is only to give, with 
very little local roference, the stoiy of tJwen Glyudwr ; and we 
have to regret tho omission of any mention of so rt^uiorkahle a 
fortified post ns Faer Drewyn 011 tile lell bank of iht» T>etf, and of 
Owain’s fcwat on the other, immediately above the town, just as, 
five pages before, Lhiudorfel is disnii.^ed with n hjin' mention. 
Perhaps ihia mav bo attributed to a dfviire to miUcc a longi^r halt at 
Vftllo Crucia Abbey, where, to a careful review of the nrchileeture 
of that ruin, Deivii llowsou adds a few facts showing how in their 
latter ilays the Oistercians had dellecu^d from the aerenty and 
aiinplirity which their white cassocks w^ere intended to^$mil»ito. 
Following the proposed order of this eun ey of tho Doe, rathei than 
its author’s execution of liis plan, wo may remark that, in treating 
of Llangollen Bridge, one of the seven wondm of Wales and 
throe b^utiea of North Walt's,” ihe Doan/^MiSje oaroftil to men- 
tion its builder, Bishop Trevor of St>. Aeapb, At one time the idly 
of Henry Boliidnoke, at anoth er of Qtendoweg, snd its Bituatiou 
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over a rocky atroam which in floods iustifiea the black*' deriva*^ 
tion of its name, does not ecoiu to bo aware that the original 
bridge has had to 1 m widened Pt>me nine feet, and that.conaa* 
quontly the weatem side of it only simulates the ancient stxiicture 
of four irregularly pointed nrclif*p. We share his satisfaction that' 
tubular bridges are later inventions than* Telford* and Robertson's 
aqueduct (Pont*C\»Ylttaii) iiml viaducts, which undoubtedly give 
a not inharinouioiK-t elliHit tu the scenery of the Llangollen vale ; 
and it is a happy thouKdit which leads him to eomp;iro these grand 
engineering works oftho eighteenth century with thow of ten cen- 
turitw cMirlit^r, ( Mia's l\vko and Watt’s I>yke. The Doe can claim, 
an interest in these old-world b«)undario8 or barriers both in the 
south-eastern portion of its coiirac, and also beyond Flint, at the 
north-west. The mention, a little further on, o( the Deo at Over- 
ton, unavoidably introduces the coracles which belong to it almost 
as much as its pretty chiirehyard j but it would have been only 
fair to the Britons when siiggegiting that some have anppiiscd them 
to have gut their hide-bound canoe’s namo from the l^tin 
‘^corium,’^to have ndtlod that the Latins got from tho Britons 
their name for the b.isket, which they learned to make in Britain. 
The Welsh “ basgawd ’ is the Latin ba.scanda." From Overton 
to Bangor Moiifichoriiiu is an easy transition, and this brings in 
associations of Church histoiy in \vliich Dean llowsoii is naturally 
Hi home, though it is u pity that ho allowed tliu luimo of ** ^Fues- 
Oerman ” instead of ** Maes-thiriiion ” to stand in p. 55 os tho 
synonym of the Fitdd of St. (rermanus, and as the aconu of tlio 
Alleliijah Victory on tlio banks of the Alyn. 

When, A little beluw Farndon Bridge, tho Ih'O iK'Comes a 
Cheshire river, a special interest attaches UmI as ciumectcd with 
the footsteps of the Ivi))uiui conquerors, w ho came this way on tlio 
campaigns which ended with the reduction of Anglesey and with 
an occupation of this part of Fngluid extending »»ver four hundred 
years. Ihdbre, howeser, we approach Katon and (Mic.-ler, where 
tho Deo cxchange.s its i‘arly pas.'ionato character for broad and 
calm reaches of river, wl* rue inirudiice.d to two places confronting 
each other on op[iosilii i-ides of the streaiu tea miles apart, Wrex- 
ham and Mnlpas. < )f the latter, on the (Mies^hire side, this volume 
gives ua a little legendary lore, if not much tluit c*an be, called 
history. The parish has an upper and a lower rrctoiy*, and tlio 
two moieties trace back, necording to local fabh , to a King's 
detention at tin; village ta\ern, where (and n«' marvel, as it 
was on the Welsh Lirder) ]ui fell in with t'l*’ x*m*atc. Who 
can blame the latter for descanting so opp irlunely on the 
disparity between his ab-entre rector and himself in point (>f 
work and pay, or the King for redressing the balance r' Jlence, 
we arc told, Oie Cdn ^hiro proverb of “ 1 1 igglety-Pigglety ; 
Mttlpats shot,'' the latter part of which is a little vague, though tlie 
former is consistent with the interpretation given by Bohn, lla/litt:, 
and JVotc^ and Querm (.S».r. 1, vol. -\i.) that lligglody-lMggledy is 
“ ono among another,” “ lantiim quantum,” or “dividing 
e^jually.” It may lie hoped that the fortunate curate w’as not 
called upon to rival the state of tho Upper Beefory, if all it.^ 
occupants found it incimibent on their dignity to drive io church «3 
did one of them, Bishop JlelH.*r'.s father, in a carriage .oul four, 
tliough the dibUuii-'e was not many yards. Apropos of provcrlw 
connected with the Dee, it is a pity that Dean Ifowson has not 
noticed a Chester form of the pioverb about shutting the door 
when the sb-ed ia t-tolfii--“ when your dauglib'r is stolen, shut 
Peppergale.” lie iloes, by the way, record two ]»Toverlw alnnit Bala. 
“ As firm ua B.ila bell," t^aid of ihings tlrmly sot, still calls for in- 
terpretation •, and tlu' other local adngfq “ Bala hua gone, and Bala 
will go," reprcsoTitb ns j et an only half-fulfilled proplu'cy biised 
on the action of the Hoods of tlio lake. None of tli3 Cheshire 
proverbs given by liny seem to appertain to the Dec-side. 

As interesting as anything connected wiili this faraoua river 
is the military occiqMilion of it by tlie Homans with a fixed 
camp, which gave its nmue to Chester. Ih.To from the days of 
Agricola and the Emperor Claudius until the recall <if all the 
legions to resist tho barbarians in the fifth century, the Twentieth 
Legion with its auxiliaries and accretions had us definite a station 
as tho Second had at CJaerleon-oii-Lsk. And, to quote an apt 
pirullel of Dean llowson's, “Jii.it as our 22ud liegimenl has in 
Chester Cathedral a proud relic in tho old llaga which 
were at the taking of Quelxic, .s<) doe.s the city still pn*.- 
fiervo visible and durable memorials of this Tweutietli Legion.” 
Detachments of it liave left llieir traciM at Holt, upposito 
Famdon on the Dee, and at (Jacrgwwrlc on the Alyn ; and tradi- 
tion points with much probaljility to a si rung infusion of (Chris- 
tians among the legionary soldiers quartm’od at “ Castnu*’ A 
chundi dedicated to fcjt. Pester and Paul, who had been rei'ciilly 
martyred when this Jegiim came, i.s said to have stood on the site 
of the present cathedral. A chuirh to St. Peter alone stdl wtands 
not far from the point of intersection of the four Roiuan ways, 
near the Pcntice, which TVnnant supposes to liave been built on 
the site of tho Roman Pwctoriiim, and tho High Cross, which W'as 
demoUsheil liy Cromwell, though its remnants are set up in tho 
grounds of Ij^Uerleigh, on the Dee, near Platon. Incidontally this 
biKik ^tyUlllOeevvriil vestige's of the Roman occupation; lor in- 
iitance* w'hich Chester haa a fume peculiarly itsowt , 

nTc conjedtiupecwBl^ in his “ Itinerary " to have had their 
origin lu tho'nint givon hy tho K<Huan portico (sec p. 96). Tho 
miue^i again, on the Flintshire shore of the estiuiry, were workea 
by the Romans with remarkable energy and success. Cf the more 
visible and distinct memorials of Komau Chester the account 
given is disappointing. We mo told of some destroy^ arches, 
marking, t'lU a centujy ago, one of the entrances to the city, and of 


the discovciy, in removing an old hotd in Bridge Streep of Boman, 
Mund lioors, fragments of tessolated pavement, and niiypmaa^ 
&)oflng tiles, with paving and flue tiles, represent the same aate,afld 
one of the paving tiles 1$ ospociallY curious, inasmudh as “ acit>|i 
the clearly-impresacd mark of the twentieth Legion, and at rigrht' 
angles with the inscription, are the indentations of the iwils of a 
Ihnnan soldiers which must havo etood upon tho tile whilo 

it was yet web" A Longside of the woodcut representing this are two 
^Roman altars/ w'hich' carry us. in thought to ihe Museum, and 
suggest the wish that the Dean hod borrowed a leaf out of an excellent 
lecture by Mr. Tlujaiaa Tlughcs, P,S;A.. one of tbo aecretarics of 
the Chester A rcliftiological Society, aucl ' explained the connexion 
of these at least vvilli Roman Ohester. One of them wos dug up 
some ibnrtecu years ago in clearing away rubbish and eartli 
btdow the levol of Pepper Alley or Ooddestall J^auc, a pa6s;igo 
running into F.iislgiito Street, and leading formerly to tlic 
churt.‘h of St. Oswald. The inscription on it imports that 
“(Kliua OliuiJiau, tho Optio (or si^ccuturion) here redeems 
Ins vow to tho holy Ooniua prosidiiig ov'er bis century’’; tho 
othor, which eoLMn.3 to have belonged to the Bridge Street 
“find” in I4S61, bears an axe, knife, and other implements of 
s^icrifice 011 \1s bciilptured aides, and in front tho incriptiou “ hk.w 
.mim:i{Vv (i:) Ft}:r (vs) fortvxatvh tm.vo. v. (s)," mag probably' 
standing for “ inagifter," nud the addition of au fl loT “ solvit 
niiddng tho whole intelligible. To us a still moro curioms altar ia 
that wliicli, witJi two others, is among tlio treasures of the Clie.stcr 
Musouiu, and whs dug up at the “ tsaracen's Hoad" behind tho 
(Jld Town Hall. TIic fragniontorv insiTiplion on it seemingly 
puionrls that the |.er.-*ou who erected it was the (-Ircck physician 
of llio (jj'vtn-iujr Ilf 1 ho Ronnin .slalion, and that his pious olfering is 
to the god ' of hi^oun cratl. Tho letters of iho inscription nro 
Creek, am I incliuh*, writes Mr. lliighee, “a pure” (but cerLuinly 
not ail elepanl) “ liexanieler." Another altar, four feet liifth, was 
found in 1821, thii inseriplion on wbicb shows, ns do other. in 
this country and on tho (Jontinent, llnit it was a votive altar, 
“Nvmpl.Let Fonlibus." It is on the en.st of tho Roinaji camp, 
“where nro all the best wells the city can boa.‘<t." Thos“ who 
may chance l»» fall in with this intere.sliiig lecture of Air. Hughes 
will find in it an able survey of the Uonniii remains in Che.ster, 
well fitt*‘d to supply the gaps in Dean Howsons account of the. 
Roman.'' on tlie l‘ei‘. Whidherlhc (hcory broached by the millior, 
of several intramural inlerinents, and even an iiilramural cemelory 
of Roman dale, be as tenable as it seems likely, wo aro not in a 
pobiliun in dideriuino. It is lair to tlie |k*an of ('heater to Kiy 
that ho doe^ rn)t omit io mention that the rmnoiia walls ol CMicstor 
follow, Jave at the soiitherii extremity, the luu marked out b\ tho 
liomaiid. 

Perhaps tin* xito.-t sat isfactory chapter in tho boul: beCori^ ns 
is that vv hiifii di.‘<conr.^es on ChestiT's two cathedrals, the Abbey 
of Si. W'erburgli and St. (Jswald, and tlio early .\ornnin ininstor 
of St. John. Tho Dean gives viTv graph ii*ally the historical 
nM'Jt.eiations of each, e.//. tho legends in whicli Rradslinw and 
lligden connect luidgar tho Peaceful a»id ILirold with tho 
pjvcineta of the one, and the joint hand which Ansedm and 
llngh Lupus had iu founding tlm other. Ho omit.'*, whilo 
.speaking of the giguutic round Norman piem of tho inivo of 
Si. Jolin’.<?, to say aught of tho envious fresco lattdy discovered on 
OIU5 of them ; 1ml lie is luiluraJly full of tho discov<*ry of fresh frag- 
ments of St. \\%;vbnrgh’s shviiu) amidst the materiiilB of a wall built 
uci u^s the wet I end of tho north side of the uavo in C'hiwter Uathc- 
dral. He notes ul.'jo, bi;sidus Ibo immense size of tlie south tronaepl, 
used since the Reformation as tlio place of vvorsliip for,St. ( Iswald’a 
])iu j.Hh, the teingular conical roof of tho end of the south aisle of the 
choir, which is now restored to the form it boro in Edward I.’a 
day, and which is unique in Engdand, though cxuniplea of it in 
Normandy indicate tho early and intinuito coiitmunicaiion between 
the Ablx^y of St. Worburgh and tho Abbey of Bee. A Handbook 
of tho Cjtthwlral, edited by Doan liovvson, would bo invaluable lo 
readers dcbiroua of stud)iiigit8 careful revival, if it did but expand 
the information uorituimjd in this chapter. Of Chester in iho 
(Mvil Wars there aro other and far fuller accounts, even in small 
compas.^, tluui tho sketch in the seventh chapter, tho two points 
chicily memorable in it being tho remark that the walls were then 
tliu same as now, and as in the Edwardian period, but that tho gates 
towards thclh;e (now gone) were protected by towers, of which tho 
Wilier Tower at the north-west angle of tlie city is a rominiflcenco ; 
and a description of the Rows, which had then moro sliops on tho 
outer edge of the footways, whilst those within shelter of thelh^ws 
wore on the side furthest Irom the street, and were not glazed, but 
protected at night by shiittoi*s. which in ihe day were hooked up 
aliovo people's heads. In his last chapter Dean llowson shows that 
a pridty close parallel to these Rows might be made by combining tho 
features of the chief stri^ts in the ^Swiss towns of Thun and Berne. 
His mention of the staples in tbo Water Tower, to which sUps 
were formerly moorod, reminds us of the recovery frdm tho sea, 
within a ceutury and a half, of a large embanked tract, commencing 
frUm old Dcu Bridj^e and tho entrance to tho city at the old Ship 
(lale. Tho chief iuult we have to find with the account of this 
jfmrt of tho Dee and of the estuary which eucceeds it is, that, per- 
haps for waul, of space, tho author postoonee to a coDcluuing 
chapter notices of such plneea as Holy w^. and Baaingwerk, ana 
of such tracts as the siogululy^haped pcninenla of Wm'aU on the 
opposite sidu. When in his lost chapter ha hao to discharge the 
dent thus incurred, it is little to bo marvelled that tho word of 
promise is mengridv and bareW kept. Witk* the two chapters 
(x, and xi.) contriouUkl by 1(u. Bmuner viro should have been 
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better pleased Had hk attempted las^and done more tborongiily 
what waa rdallir worth doing* Thmf in eptudoiuning the ^ 
crude castellated arobitectara oT the modem Hawarden Oastle^ 
be ' waatea mce Which be might far better have mended on 
the grand old castle and. its i^Wan aumundinga. Agabt the 
omiaaion of att arenraaain 14 1-3 on architectoral atjr>a apropos 
of Bryn-y^ya would hgre left room for a leas fs/mntv oc^aunt 
of Ohirk uaatie. Had the drawings hnd lettcruTera ahout such 
modem places as Heron Bridge^ Pms madoCi ana Paid Hall h^n 
omitted; Mr* Bimiuer might hare ibund space for a fitting noth^' 
of BhiwlaS; Hhoggat, and Bfig, thkeo places of curious interest^ of 
which the Jacobin chapel near the last named stand for an 
example. What Mr. Eimmer has done theroughly is the account 
in pp. 136-8 of the new mansion (or palace) at Eaton. 

Ii we part with this book rather in the spirit of Oliver Twist, 
** nsliing for more/* it is iKtcanse we cannot doubt D(^an llowson's 
ability to do bcttcMr things by tho Dee. His last c]iapt<;r {rives 
some promise of it in his glances at Hilbrec Island, Hoyiake, 
^’oston, and the estuary in general. His introductoiv chapter 
shows that he has not neglected tho poetry of rivers, English or 
foreign. His own prose about the Deo is fiment and readable, 
and the engravings and getting up of the book deserve liberal 
praise. y 


ANNALS OF ENGLAND.* 

I T is doubtless by an error of tho printer that more than one 
advertisement of this book would give the unwary reader the 
impression that it is the work of Professor Stubbs. All that 
Professor Stubbs js respoiisihlo for h a cautiously worded rc* 
commendatory nolo. Tho author still veils himself undei: initials. 
Wu do not much like the system of recomiueudHtory notes and re- 
ct'^mniendatory prefaces ; but wo arc bound to say Uiat Mr. Stubbs's 
iioU) exactly expresses wbat othera besides blmself Lave found in 
the book. Mr. iStubba declares huiiself able to testify to its general 
accuracy and grwU usefulness.*’ He adds ; — I still believe it to bo 
tho most valuable compendium of our history that we possess, and J. 
kiiow that its use (us a handbook in lecture has Wm well proved 
both by my predecessor Mr. Cioldwiu Smith and myself.'* Many 
years ago the book in its original form was recommended by the 
Extuuinera in iaiw and Mixlern History j and we can quite sec 
bow tliorougbly useful it must laa for a Professor, an I'lxuiminer, or 
a bond fide student refrc.sliiug his memory before an examination. 
It is no loss useful for any reader or writer of hi<^tory who wicihes 
to turn trj a date or a point of detail at a moment’s notice. Tho 
book exactly s\iits the purposes of all these classes of people. Its 
good points make it exactly available for them, while its defects 
do them no harm*. 1 f we wish to be reminded of tlie exact date, 
the exact circumstances, the exact actors, in any event in English his- 
tory, to call them to mind at a sliort notice witliout having to hunt 
through many books, there is nob(*tier way of refreshing the memory 
tlum by turning to the Annals of J^n^lnnd* The facta and dates are 
almost always accurattjly given, and there are many references to 
the originarwriters. The book, loo, is well provided with sum- 
maries and genealogies and notices of tho original uniterials. The 
whole is very carefully and inUjllipenlly put together, and it would 
be hard to find so much matter of a particular kind so well packed 
together in tho same space. For the puiposcs, then, of a professor 
or teacher of any kind, of an examiner, of a student in the highest 
stage of his stuaiea-yof any one, in short, who wishes, not to learn 
things for the fir^t time, but to refresh his memory with what he 
has already learned, to see the whole put forth in a cluiirund syste- 
matic shape — for all those the book i.s tho veiy' thing that they want. 
For all these purposes it amply merits Mr. iStubbs’s recommenda- 
tion. He who is reading or toaching or writing about any of tho 
iieriods which are embraced in tho book— that is to say, tho whole 
nieiory of England down to tho coming in of the Hanoverian 
family — will do well to keep the book beside him for the purposes 
of which we have just spoken. And in the pri*aent edition, which 
takes tho form of a single octavo instead of tureo littlo volumes, it 
is still more practically useful. The examiner, when he finds him- 
self run dry tn the task of doviniog new questions for each candi- 
date or batch of candidates, haa only to open the Ammlsy and he is 
sure to light upon something of wbicn he has not thought, and which 
just suits his purpose. So with the teacher, so with the advanced 
student. A book of this kind is always suggesting points which 
might otherwise not have been noticed ; it is always calling lomiiui 
points which have been noticed but whicli have wen for* 
gotten 5 end, perhaps still more than cither, it hinders points 
from ^ being forgotten. Being something more than a chro- 
nologic^ table and something less than an actual narra- 
tive, it exactly suits this particular purpose, and this is 
evidently the purpose which Mr. Stubbs has in his eye in his re- 
commendatory note. Never were words better chosen for their 
purpose than those which the Professor uses in his recommenda- 
tion. He is able to testify ” — bo is every one who has used the 
' book—*' to its genehd accuracy and great UBefolAess.** Ho believes 
it to be " the most valuable oomnendium of our history that we 
possess.” This is exactly what the book is. It is a compeodfum 
of history, not a history. It is usefiil for those persons aiid for 
those purposes fer #hicH a compendium of histoiy la ueefhl. 7 t:: 
use as a handbook in leoturos Has been well proved”; so has its 
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use as a handbook for other purposes. Mr. Stubbs, in short, gives 
the book exactly the recommendation which it deser^'es, n«ther 
more nor leas. If he had said k^is, he wonld not liave dono justice 
to the real v^ue of tho book. If he had said more, he might have 
misled people into using the book for purposes for which it is not 
•aited. . 

The truth is tlmt the Amds of England will be useful only for 
those who ean use it in the kind of way of which we have spoken. 
Teachers, examiners, Icarnora who are not in the first alago of 
their learning, all these need to have their memories re- 
freshed, They do not need to leam things for tho first time. 
All of tliem may be supposed to be able to exercise some degree of 
judgment on' what they road. For them, therefore, tho book is 
useful, because they can uso it as a conipemiimu of history. But 
if any one were led to use it, not as acoinpendium of history, but 
as history itself, the book would >x) found to }ni by no 
means suited for that purpose; and, if its reader got on 
with it at all, he W'ould probably lio led into many mis- 
takes. The mere ft>rm of the book makes it luilit lor this 
use. It Is not a book to be read through, but a book to be referred 
to on occasion. It would not at all suit the purpose of a reader 
who knew nothing, dr very little, of the subject before be began to 
read it. It is not a narrative, but a summary relieved by occa- 
sional illustrations and discussions of difficult and disputed fjoiuts. 
Both of tHese are useful for the advanced siadeuC who can use his 
own judgment. Xeither would bo gocid for the reader who io not vet 
in a position to use his judgment. In the mere statemoiits of 
Ih^re is very little in tl)o book to coiTect or to object to ; in the 
“views,” lis Mr. Stubbs 8cem.s to Iiitil, llicr.'* is a goml deal. The 
writer showed from the beginning a cevUiin t.-iideiicy to crotcheti- 
nens and, in the years ¥vLich have passed siore his first edition 
came out, ho hna inacle good use of new light.** in moie matters of 
fact ; ho hits hardly nituhi &U(.‘h good use of them in matters of 
opinion. Some of his summaries indeed, takt^n by th(Mus4*lve.s, 
would bo positivelv mischievouB ; only in the chronological 
part of the book he himself ofl(‘n supplies the antidote. Indeed, in 
some parts ho allows his preindices even to colour the chronolo- 
gical part. Ho Inw a strange prejudice against !'!dward the Fhst, 
which wo sliould think must have cost Mr. .Stubbs an effort when he 
wrote the recommendiitorv note. Most certainly tho Professor might 
decline to pledge himself to the annalist’s views on this heiid. The 
annalist talks of “ Edward's i!iiquito\ia ontei^uise agftin^t Wales* 
and when wo come to the year 1282 tho “ imfprit<»us»'nterpri«o" of 
ICarl l)avi<l agaiust Ha warden (?astle is told in \>ry abdicate terms 
indeed. So, directlv lifter, we rend how the Scots “ouperseded 
Balliol,” and then follows: — 

Kdiv.ird Mclvttuced ogamsl them, mtrcilos'ly r.aN.ii^fd tlKi'r cj>i;atry fr^^ni 
one end to the uthor, and forrn.'dly annexed it to hi*- d^'iiufioa? ; lie aLo 
captured and exceutid Wallace, who almo^t nlone k*'pl th*' Ji* Id. 

Ilcrii the chronolojry correcta tho summary. Bv the chronology 
the reader will find out, whnt he w(»uld hardly gise.si* from iTns 
summary, that the events of Um years are crowded togetlur in this 
very short narrative. Audit is seme ooinfurt. lh:it, when wo do 
come to tlie year 1305, wv do nut hear nuYthiiijr about M'nlbce 
being ‘'betrayed.** In other parts the annalist j.Iiuwh a lemloiicy 
to various fantastic notions. He ha.s evidently a Imigingto believe 
that Richard tho Second esenped, and a still Klronger iTiclinatiou 
to believe in Perkiu Warbeck. Thcft** .are fair submcl.s for discus- 
sion, and the only classes of people by whom the book can be 
safely used can judge of thorn lor themselves; but th'^y arc rather 
too prominently put forwai'd if the book were meant for beginners. 
Tho writer has a fancy for Richard the Third, wijo certainly has 
bnm painted blacker than he nml be ; that is to say, a man who ys- 
guilty of one great crime has betsu chaxged with several imaginary 
crimes, and his real merits in other ways ha\e been left out of 
sight. But the annalist show's a mauifest wish to make oni, if ho 
could, that Richard did not make away ^Yith cithLrof his nephews; 
and it is rather ainuring whew, after talking in other places of 
tho hereditary right of tho House of York, talking of Duke 
Richard ii.s “ tho legitimate Ring,” and k* forth, lie is obliged li> 
fall back on the ancient doctrine of ele^'lion in order to defend the 
succession of Richard the. Third. The cljaraciers of the Kings gene- 
rally allow but lillle depth or discornmenl, while they <»ricn show a 
certain striving after paradox. In tho portraits of the Angovins 
tho writer would have dono better if he had inora cb>sely .stial'od 
the groat Prefaces of tho schubir who rocomiiK-mis him. But we 
thank him for pointing out that John was not a mom fool aud 
coward, though he hardly seems aware of tJjo gre.d inipi rtam-'o in 
a coostitutioual point of view of the fact that bo was nut so. Anil 
though wo do not find tho old fable alH>ul John usurping 
the crown to tho preiudico of a supposed Liwful licir, yvt again > 
the writer does not oriug out llio importancij I'f the fact that 
John reigned by ns good a title as any King b. i'on* or after him. 
It is of the utmost moment to bear in min«l that the (Ireat Oharter 
wne wrung neither from an usurper nor from a fool, but from ;\ 
king whose right to his crown was undoubli^, aihi who, if 
he had had any moral principle or any stead jn^ purpose, 
might have been far from a contcmptible_||||||^ the 

8e^nd is unduly run down from the 
view. On tho other hand, ;}ome chivalry 

E leads for his successor, the Poitevin CHiw whom Eng- 
md may be thankful for letting her see -so little of him. 
Henry the Eighth is cortHinly not drawn after Mr, Fioude: but he 
is, as far as his personal character is conoemed, dmwu rather t<>o 
much in a daub the other way. It is woudorful how few people 
seem able to grasp the peculiar character of lleuiy’s govern- 
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jncnt— the tyranny which is from one side the worst and from 
another the iMst^ the tyranny which keeps to the letter of tlie law. 
AA hen wo get to the flevonteenth century, there is a kind of 
.^^uhdued Royalist tone, and an c\»iggt5rat»jd amount of space is 
given to ecclesinstical matters. Through nil these things the 
teacher or the experienced student can pick his way without, iliii^r ; 
he can cull what is useful and leave out tho rest. A he^nner 
cannot do so ; and if the book were put into the hands of a beginner^ 
it would most likely give him quite lUlse notions on many important 
points. 


CAROLS.* 


I F n enrol is a song for ffuir voices, as n carillon id a chime for 
four iHills, it Hccius right oiioiigli that there should Iv four 
different ways in whicli carols may la? studied. Some people take 
only the comic side, just as some people collect or rtipeat only 
comic epitaphs. Others, again, think only of carols ns poetry. But tL 
antiquaries they are doubly iiitert'sting, revealing iis they do ancient 
yopular inodes of thougiit imd worship, and conveying to our ears, 
in tho melodies to which they are sung, echoes of the mu.'«ie of tho 
most remote ages. The musical stuiieul and the antiquary have 
long, howe\LT, l)een kept out of their iuheritiuice in cartds hv the 
coUectora of joki's and ballads, and now a tilth coiiij)etitor iK'gins 
to OAsert his claim. Mr. (.^hope steps in and demands ©irols for 
uso in churchc.s at Cbriatmus and Kpiphanv; and as tln'ro art* 
enough and to spare for nil, there is no reason why his wiah should 
remain unsatisfied. The number of Ciirnls of all kinds in existence 
is enomiOLis. Fvervhody has his own vusiun of every favourite, aud 
such a piece as tho “ Oheriy Tree " is not onh known in half 
a dozen Iriugunges, hut in I'inglish alone thoi*e are pos- 
sibly some twenty versions in print. Alorcaiver it :s not 
always easy to say what is and what is n<it a imrol. Tlio ** four- 
part song” <'xplanaticai only acconutB for the word, but by no 
means limits its present extensuai. A ‘•(!arr<d of lluntyngc'' 
occui'R in the liuhe of aSY. AUmni*. It will not do now to propose, 
n new name, though it might ht,« worlh while to distinguish 
“Christmas Carols'* from carols in which there is no distinct 
reference to Christnui.s. IUehar<l James, the nephew of a famous 
IVidloy Librarian, oflera us one name w'hich wiil ,1 o for iijuster 
carol.-*, if anylKjdv likes it : •* 

As I liavr :it Lu,ht*-r ilonij 
'I'liy Thrttnoth rut mhfutufui. 

But if “enror' h.js not so learned a sound and is somewhat vague, 
it W'ill do for our pre.*«ent purpose verv well. .-Nny attempt t.i 
make it mean h?,<»s than it <hH*s now w'oufcl probably bo futile^ whilo 
it woidd certainly be impossible to make it mean uioro. 

That carols should .'so often partake of a macaronic ohanteter is 
not sur|msiug. Mr. Jkriiig-Gould, in an introductory essay to 
Mr. Chope s collection, shows that they wero in the first instance 
invented to bring the old J^tiu hviuris of the Church within the 
reach of the uncultivated mind. Tho hymns thenwelves h«d been 
invented for the winio pur})ose. And as a mmiljer of the technical 
terms, so to speak, of ritual had been familiarized to the popular 
ear, the early carols contain many scraps uf Jjatiu aud wumis of 
doubtful import, and p<»inl in juuuy ca.ses to buperslitioua aud 
even heathen observances whicli pre\iously had obtuuied uu place 
in tho Utoature of Christianity. Cur country chi kkon continue 
the dances which were unco to he hocu in the churches, and siug 
carols, like that of tho “ Three ISliips,'' of some versions uf which 
the very m^iing lias long perished. Mr, Baring-Gould suggests 
that tho “ Milly boxes,” which in tho AVest Hiding the chiidreu 
cany round as they sing their carols, are so called by conuptiou 
from “ My lady's iBoxes,” but a simpler explanation may bo found, 
and one which illu&trute.M thi.s connexion between the modern carol 
and the ancient byoin. Mr. Baring-Ouuld is, no doubt, well 
acquainted with the “ Cradle Song” of tho Ble.«sed Virgin, “Can- 
ticum Deuedictso Matris ad Filimu in Pricsepe jacGiitcm/’ which 
be^>, 

“ Domij, p'ili, doriiii," Mater 
Cautttt Unigenito ; 

and ends with a land of chorus, very suitable for .a caroli 

Millies Tibi ftudes cnjiimuH, 

Milk*, milk’-, HiiiliKN ! 


With this refrain in our ears it is not easy to belie vt* that the 
Yorkshire carol singerH* boxes had any other roferenco. The 
('hristmas song “ Bring us home good ale ” is the successor uf 
“ Bonum vinutu cum sapore,” itself a profane rendering of a lintia 
hymn ; and tho Dormi, Fili,” llnds its Fngliidi parallel in “ This 
endri.^ oyKtit,** of which versions may be found in manyj books. 
The last verse will serve as a specimen (^ZW’o/ Ixxiij.) 

Now, Awet sun, syn it is m , that all thyng i» ut tlii wyll, 

1 pra>- the graunic me a bone, yf it b»> both lygJit and skyll. 

That eliykl <»r limn that wyl or lean 

RV merv upai my day ttW« gud day, Edinh, MS,"] 

To blyfMj liHiii bryiig, and I abal 
f Luliiiy, by by, luiliy* 

(K tsadle-flongH, indeed, 'is of drinkkrg^iiongs, there would serm to 
he no end among Cbri^tiuus Carols. 

Much more puzzling and mvstcrioiis are the songs which Beem 
to os now in many eases simpfy absurd. Sometimes they do not 
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appear to liave any rofmnce whatever to OhxishBaa. The ftunoua 
of the “Old Wibiaii and her Pig” as as the v^ 
amilar “House that Jack BidH,” is soia on good authority to 
have a Jewish origin. We have seen very rimilor pieees in servioo 
books of tho Portuguese Hebrews posribly as old as the twelfth 
century. A long and interesting tr^tise might be written on these 
Passover songs and their aUegozical meaning. They sire not, 
however, car^s. But their parallel is to bo found in the Christum 
rhymes commencing for the most part with the line “ One is one,” 
of which the Latin original is veiy curious, and has a strnnp, if a 
true, histor}'. It was communicated to Notes and Queries m 1668 
(4 § II. 557) by the late very competent Roman Catholic scholor 
Mr. llusenbeth 

I)Ir mihi qiiid sit anxis ? 

rniw csi verua Deua, qiil rcgtiAi in cadis. 

Tih; mihi quid Hint duo ? 

J>uw tabtdo) Moysis. 

Unnuest virus Dons, q\ii jcgnat iii ccilis. 

Piv mihi quid sint tvss ? 

Trus Pateiarches. 

Duio tabaliu Moysia — - 

l)nuH cat voms Ikiiis, qni rognat in cadis. 

And so on to tho F.levcii 'riiousand A'irgins, ami tinaliy thv T welve 
ApoFllt's. Somewliat siniihir is on I'kigliHli poem communicated 
by Afr. llazlitt to the bhiuu volume (j). 390), which begins: — 

Whrii watch ntrikuH unn then thinkc y* in one band 
or Lo\i; iis !)rcthcrfii wc arc, bound to live: 

And vtlton two houiuIs, it m:ikoM me trembling stand, 

O>iuo blot, go(s eitr.<4t, y'' doom god shall give. 

This 5 a printed together with a Latin version from a innnusrript 
written abimt 1630. A’ery like it is tho well-known “A’temui 
Watchman's Song,” and there are many variations of ditlercut. 
degrees of ioterest and beauty. Mure sirictly of the nature of a 
Christinas (kirol is “ 0 Thou Man,** of which Mr. »SandyB (p. io 6 \ 
gives an old, and Mr. Chope (No. 76I a iie\v version. 

Of legendary carols, too, a large nuiober, piune of great beauty, 
might be quoted. They ore chieliy. like the “Withy Tree," 
founded on stories from the apocryphal Gospels. Others, like 
the “.Cherry IVee,*’ are to Imi found illustrated in old pictures 
and engravings, among 'which 'wo need only mention works of such 
ditlereul artiste ns Leonardo, Yam der Werff, and Martin 8chi»n- 
gaucr. The last in a tino ongraring makes a date trtjo tti * 1 h»w 
down as thi!*. Mother and Child pass by on their flight into Fgypl 
When the JikupiosK Kugi^ie visited J-gyp^ sonic ytMirs ago, it is 
said thatthi.'^ date, which liad flourished twer since, according to the 
Fustcru inidition.'^, was presented to her. Jn anotlnu' carol the 
three Wise AJtn lU’e iclentitied with tht» three eons of Noah. 
Another cuihaltiie tho naint^ of tho SliepluMds, fcfopliron and 
IMiiletina, hJpifeon anrl ChriateUa, Nepholus and Doruthua, names 
wlxidi differ widely from thuee in French wocuicuts of the sixteenth 
century. In some Herod's eldest fwii is slain ainoiqr the Holy lnm»- 
cents. ’ “ A\niit Mary's Tret: " is identified as the holly in an Eng- 
lish carol, of whiidi the late^ Mr. Hawker made a beautiful modern 
vt.'i-sion ; anil in a very ancient poem, tb« “ CarzmJ and the Crami," 
tbo lcg«*nd of the husbandinan W'bo savi:d by a diploiiiiitic answer 
the Holy Family on their journey is told in quaint verse; — 

If nny one should come this way, 

A lid enquire for me alone, 

Tell thitin that .leiiuH pn*<wKi by 
Ah tbriu thy fiued did now. 

Atier that th’nre ouiuc King Ucruil, 

With his train so foriiniHly, 

Enquiring of the busbandmiiu < 

Whether dmus pansed by. 

Why the truth it muat be upoko, 

Aud the truth it must bo knawn. 

For Jesus pa.^aed b}' this way 
When my seed was sown. 

There have been many modern ooHectionB of cards unblisbed. As 
long ago as 1833 the late Mr. ISandys iiatfed hiis hook, and it osil] 
vemiiins one of tho best, though not one of the lazgeat. Carols ore 
sc^attered through the voiumea of the Percy Society, and many may 
lie found— some, in truth, scareaW worth the- printing — in the feus 
fteries of Nitdes and Queriss, Mr. idylveeter’s volaine is of -very 
moderate value, though it has just liecn re^issiied withont a dote, 
having originally como out in i86o. Mr. Ohope's may he iicin- 
sidered the lirst which oontaiiu only oarols for eburch aingiog, 
though Mr. Sedding published one with haimonses Ibr four vbiosa 
some iifteen y eaes ago. Of Mr. Cliope's we have not left ourselvsa 
room to speak very fully. It is not easy nowadays to decide 
what may and what may not be used for chntch siugiiig. 
Sandya tells of a Welsh poet, David Jones, of Rhuddla^in Finite 
shire, who for iifty-three yearn anniially song a caroi of ius 'osm 
composition in the church at that place. We are not told whether 
A new c4irol was written every Ohristnae, or whether anyiof ittio 
poems were real additions to the stock m the mndsom eeBecte, 
Mr. Jones\s hymn, or hymns, do not ooeor in Mr. Ohopa's hedt,. 
and bo will perhaps thank usfor pdnttng him te a soone wbieh 
may prove practically inoidmustiUe. Nodoidit the oneHunned poete 
cler k of Row, of whom mentioii was lately .In aar^daumb 
has also enriched the languMpe with camls. Mr« CHuagwhai dofW'WU 
for fdioeo who ni.?.y use ra Seek in printiiw words and nawik Im* 
tber ; and certoiiuy most of >k1e hyimis, etltunr fer wavdanr anwfs, 
and often for both,are>weU adagwlar tiw ehioohaareiaea Wamay 
pick oatfcHT special noliGeMc.Dix'a “Idtee sihwrJbuBfaiBad&stM 
shrine/’ with a melody iby Mr. suciiawM adyta* 

tiom of oM airs, those ibr Mr. Bsru^g-€kiiildVl 
Mrs. Hemaus’s “O lovely vedoes of flha dkgr.” 'Mr; Ohapeftaa aatt* 
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cipated erlticismby pmuing a mnniiag eommont on moot of the 
carolB in his index, but it mis^t hJsvs been better whapB to have 
avoided aadi as he bostows on seveml. Ibuo as to the 

iita^ he says, work would not have reached it^ pre^t 

etate of poetic beauty and doctrinal accura*^ of cxnvcMion with- 
out tho valuable help of my esteeined fHeud, Dr. Irons *’ *, and it 
ipuet bo allowed that he m>BsesBeB in an eminent degree the power 
of stringing together eulogistic adjectives* Of Nu. 29 we read, 
Oertainlv this is the king of carols— gnuid, flowing, ineiodious i 
full of lim, but majestic and dignified withal ” ; and we may 
perlisp;*, withoitt depreciating the oxcellonce of the work, hesitate 
to subscribe to this note, appended to No. 104 : — ** If any iiujuire 
what the clergy of this genomtion havo douo far tho Bsncred 
service of song in the Church of Christ, may form a fitir 
estiiuate of their succofisful labours from the compositions in this 
work.” 


GILES'S CHLNESB SKETCHES.* 

fTTTIE past generation of writers on China doubtloes fonned ex- 
JL aggerated ideas on some luattors relating to the subjiKst on 
which they wrote. They would have bt-en nior<» than mortal had 
they not done so. Thoir area of vision, compared even with tlnit 
vouchsafed to us Dow, xvas very limited, and their practical 
ocquHintance with the people and customs c^f tho land which they 
sea llicinsolvew to describe was almost entirely confined to that 
which could bo acquired at the live Treaty noria. 80 inti were 
luissiotiaries, and others were much influenced in forming their 
opinions on (Chinese manners and customs by missionaries, luany of 
whom — as, for example, Moirison and Wedhurst— had by unre- 
mitting and disinterested labours acquired for themselves the 
right to be considered authorities on those subjects. To these men 
questiouB which we are now accustomed to stio discussed in ever}’ 
newspaper were new and ditflcult problems which they were called 
upon to face. Brought into cunlaet with a race of highly educated 
rcligit mists whom, from their point of view, they were bound to 
look upon as idolaters ; being witnesses to tho growth of tho 
newly acq^irired taste for opium-smoking among tue uatlvoR, and 
Hynipnthisung with tho struggles of tho authorities a^^ainst the im- 
portation of the drug’, finding polygamy rife, Irutn disregarded, 
and justice too often a marketable commodity, what wouder that 
they took an unfavourable view of the position, that they looked 
on the beliefs of Confucianxsta and Budahists as debasuig stiper- 
stitions ; that they regarded tho opium pipe ns tho invariable fore- 
runner «jf miser}’, di-sease, and doaUi, and considei-ed the moral 
condition of tho people to Iw be3’ond measure degrad^vl. 

In holding thewse extreme opinions they were doubtless per- 
fectly Hinppre, and the evidemui on which they basi'd them was 
.such as appeared at the time fully to justify* them. Wider ex}K»- 
rience, however, has called for somo quanlication in tlie cou- 
clusiuus at which they arrived, and since other, and by 
no means always so .searching, investigations liave sho^n (bat 
their views on somo points were exaggerated, it has becouui the 
fashion of the young China school of tho present day to set at 
naught their cxiuasels, to deny their facts, and to ridicule their 
conclusions. Uf this ^ool the author of Chim^M SJa^tr/ms is an 
exponent, and it is in this tVict, as he implies in liis preface, and 
even more plainly indicates in his concluding chapter, that the main 
interest of his book consists. \S^e shall thorefore, after premising 
that thei'e is a great deal in the narrative parts of Mr. Giles's 
work w’hich ip both instructive and amusing, pass on briefly to 
refer to some of tho controversial chapters, ine first of which is 
one on opium-smoking. Into this vexed question the author 
plunges withont hesitation, and stales it as his opinion that, ** com- 
paring tho use of opium as a stimulant with that of alcoholic 
liquors in the West, we are bound to admit that the comparison is 
very much to tlm disadvantage of the latter. Where opium kiUs 
its hundreds, gin counts its victims by thousands.” Unfortunately, 
however, iie omits to give us the data on which he has founded 
this conqMurison, and wo are therefore quite unable to folk^w him 
into this part of bis case, jiut one thing is quite certain, and that 
is that tho rulers of Ohina, who may be presumed to bo better able 
to judge of the results of opiuiu-smoking upon tho people than 


fly ftom iiito.vicating. quorrelMome samsimo fnivtive spirit) to the 
more congenial opium-pipe, which Huotli«;.« tho weury br^in, induces 
sleep, and invigorates tbe tired bodv.” TLcibo arc ilip oflbets which 
Me Gales eviden% wishes us to belfeve follow from iqiium-smoking; 
but he allows his true but unconscious conviction to uppo'jr a page 
or two further on when he says, '' If your servant Kiuokc.s opium^ 
dismiss him with as little compimclion cs you would a drunken 
conebman ; for lie can no longer bo tru^teef. Ilia wage-s Iwintr 
probably insufllcicnt to supply liim with bis pipe and leave a 
ualance fur family expenars, he will be driven to sipiec^so more 
than usual, and probably to steal.” T laving made this admission, 
however, he again turns to the contempkition of his idisd opium- 
smokor, and. at some sacrifice to con»i:U.cncy, he immrdiHtoly goes 
on to say, ** But to get rid of a writer or a clerk mt*rely biHMiuae he 
is a HtnoKcr, liowover moderat/?, would bo much the same as dia- 
luissitig an eniployd for the heinous ofrejjce of drinking two gliuscwa 
of beer and a gluns of sherry at bis dinner-time. An opinni-siuoker 
may be a man of exemplary habits, never even fuddled, still less 
stujufiiid.” Opium in moderate dosea is no donbt an invigorating 
Btimiilant for tho time being, and the iir.tbor i)^u.ar.it«*s this ly re- 
ference to Formosaii cluiir-coolies, who, uuder the influence of the 
pipt 3 , are able to perform long journeys with case and rapidity, 
nut even this has its dark side. Tiieno mmi, tho autlior, dio 
early, of course ” ; and upon this he iirfds this relleirtiou, “ but wo 
have trader in civilized Ijigknd in which a man thirty-six years of 
ago is pointed out os a i)atriRrch. ’ Grunting this to be true, he 
appears entirely to forget tliat in the one case a man umh^Ih death 
in ihi) pursuit of his lefptimate railing, and that in the other lut 
falls a victim to a voluntary indulgeiirc in a pu’nieious habit. 

Torture is another sulnect on which the aullun* t>f C7Unrge 
iSkefc/iejf feels himsplf called upon to contradict the usually ac- 
cepted ideus as to the inhumanity o£ Ohinese mandarins and 
guolera. “ L’^ndor the present dynasty/* ho allirmp, '* tho use of 
tortmii is comparatively rare, and mutilniiou, of the per^:oD quitX3 
imkiiown.” Here, ugAin, >lr. Oikh^iR bilcnt. as to the sources 
from which he has gathered tho evidence iK»ce.ssary to enable him 
to arrive at tliis conclusion. And this is tbo more to be regretted 
since it is almost impossible that the information ran liavo lieen 
^thered by personal experience. Justice is not administered in 
Cliina witli open doors, as among ourselves, and llierefore u foreigner 
cun only bo present at a triid either in an oibriul oa|>aeity (»r 
by invitation. Such upportiiiiities must bo extremely niro,*atid 
wiicn they occur tho disposition to torture, hhuuld anv exist, would 
doubtless be supprttssed or tpariugly } ielde^l to. 'f he only time 
when British nflicials were able to iiispect (7hineR0 prisoitB and 
courts of justice at pleasure was when -wo occupied (knton, and 
Mr. Winginve Cook, the Thnfj^ CorriApondent, thus de&cril)es 
what he Kiw in a prison in tliat city : — 

80 KWH as the dmiMo dooi’s couM he opened g^'vcral <*f us into tin* 
place. The* thick hf<'neh could only endured for a i*ion»c»r, but tho 
Hi»cclacle wnrt ui.t one to look lon» at. A corp»»e lay tiC the ijottom 
of the den, the brcn<t*«, the only tlenhy juirtsi, gnrjwetl aikI i-aten sway by 
lat'i. Around it and upon ii wli.s a ft^t«ring mass of huituinuy ntiU ulive, 

1 lie nmndarin gaoler, ho i-A'ciiitd to wtuider what ail the ‘*\cifeinent w.*.'* 
about, wan compelled to have the p<H»r eivftlniVH dniMii lorth, ami im i>ia<i 
who hHW that sight will ever hirget it. They were skeleton^, not inni, Vo i 
eouldojdy l>clieve that thcro was blood in their bodien by seeing it clotted 
upon thf^r undre.s».cd woiinde. . . . 'i'hey lind b<*(:n tK.‘aien imo this 
state, tierlmpii long ago, by the Ixesvy bamboo, and bad bevu thrown into 
this den to rot. 

This and similar scenes induced the Allied Ooramissiem to forbid 
the nso of torture in tho city yamuna during the occupetion •, but 
In spite of this order it was ronstautly rtqiorted by the English 
police that on tho occasion of their unoxj’iecttwl visits to the unlive 
courts of justice they had found culprits undergoing torture, a 
common form of which was suspension by the Ihiimra and great, 
toes. Another never to be forgotten instiince of the cruelties of 
which the Chinese ore capable is furnished by tho lingering sufler- 
ing inflicted on tho allied prisoners who were treacherously cap- 
tured before Peldng in 1 860, and whose mutilated limbs ^ore testi- 
mony to the severity of the torliircs practised upon them. In 
support of the position ho takes up Mr. Giles quolv^^ two extracts 
from ** ft native work of much repute,” entitltnl Aihice to Govern^ 
ment Ojfficwl$j in which mandarins are recommended to bo for- 

^ bearing in tho uso of tortUK*; but Mr. Win^ove Cook nLso tells 

any foreignov con pofMiibly be^ have consideretf tho offocte of opium tis that over the portals of the prison d<vir relerred to above were 
to be of BO pemicioua a cliaincter that they have from tituo to carved in golden loiters such tine eontiments as I'he mifeciy of 
time vehemently protested a^inst its impoilation ; witness the to-day may ho the happiness of to-morrow (’ouf«?8s your 
€orrespondenoo connected wicb the outbreak of the war in 1842, 
and the dlBCufisions preliminaiy to the conclusion of JamkI Elgin's 
Trea^ iu 1S58, and again the ranioii8tranc4>a offered on the point to 


w-uay way uo 1110 nvqjpiiitsfs ui to-niorwv 
crimes, and think tho magistrato who purges you of lbi*m iuid, 
“ May W’e share in tho mercy of the Eiuperer.” Wo should sdii 
that on tlie subject of tho relative desmses of ton nro the /luthor 



amoker niay go with and beyond which ho becomes a 

lost man in so fltf os ho is unable to give up the practice). China- 
men ask if an omuin-smoker has the ym or not ; meaning therein, 
has ho gradnoUy i ncTenoed. lua doses of opimu until ho has esta- 
bltfhMaoiwm^lbrthedsiig, oris^^ a fheoman to give it* 
up without endBOgeriag his mIUi P ” The iWet of thk question 
beifig, as'tlie author implieBi a commott one, is sulffcient to show 
that the instances whereamokers Laveacquired tbu^ are common 
iilso. Aoeorditig: to ttitf aiulbwiat p. 1149^'The ClutisBe. . « , 
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in Buch dungeons ns that above doscrilkd, in iho miuio way that 
tho Babyloxuaii King believed *thnt ho wns nlxm! to ioteneify the 
torture of tho three disobedient Jews by prodding for them the 
means of an instontaiieouB instead of a less speedy death, Thofaet 
rm this subject we believe to bo that instruments of tolture exist 
in overv yamim, and it entirclv depends on thedispOMticm of each 
mandarm whether they are used or not* 

'fhere is oiia tmiS in the Ghinese diaioctov which is probably 
more wvexely dealt with by the author tUsn it has been W any 
previous writer. The.Chinese^ beteUsnshi liUSciB^. are a retioa 
of lihre, and he goes on to say, -‘Tfiey tie ly instinct. . • . They 
seem to prefer lying to spcalong the truth, even whqre there is no 
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stake at iAsue/' These are Bw<»epin^ staUmumts, which admit of 
some qualification even in the interests of Mr. Giles’s own ai^u- 
ments, since he holds that ** theft is not ono whit more common in 
China than it is in Knglnnd,’' Rut must refer thow; wlio wish 
to know how ho. reconciles the two divergent, statcinents that the 
Chinese are untruthful and honest to the pages of C/tinese Skctrhfi. 

In a passage in the concluilin"’ chapter wo think that we can 
discern the secret motive which has led the author to adopt the 
untenable views which lie has set forth in the present volumo. 

Irritation, ’Mic says, ** against traducers of (^hina and her morality 
may have orc.a^iiujally tinged our views with a *<omewimt nvsyhue, 
.but we lone all along f(*lt the darurer of ihi^ hia.^, and have en- 
deavoured to guard iig-ainst it.” AVe have no <ioubl that his en- 
deavours were Jioiu'st, hut they have not been successful, and ivo 
feel ciaivinced tlmt in ohedienco to (he sanin generosity which has 
induced him to stand forth as (he clmnipion of a people whom he 
believes to have l)(‘en maligned, he will 1 k> the tirst to acknow- 
ledge his citoin as soon a.s wider e.vpcriencp^ and deeper investi- 
gjitions shall have nunle plain to iiiiii the I'lilliicy of some of the 
opinions which he at presk-nt holds. 


IIOXOL'US inVIlil'dX* 

• 

rilUE fir.'it thing which strikos us in this hook is the inartistic 
JL method of narration. The story is told much after tho 
ruunner of a showman at a fair: — This, hidic^ and gentlemen, is 
tho fainou.s Duke of Wellington, and the iigiire nevt him is 
Napoleon lk)nap.irte.” In //e/icu/rx we urc intriKluced to tlie 
variou.-i personages in succession in the Mime bald eiitog«.irical 
fa.^biuri. Ambrose Xorlhhrooke was a strict, liighly honourable, 

S4>iuewJiat austere man.’' “ Norali f.arje, a \var<l of .Mrs. Xorth- 
brookc, was a slight, lerv pretty, girl." “ .\lbiua NortbbriH>ko 
was tall, with fair, clear complexion, grey, quick, and rather rest- 
less eye.s,” t^e., iJtc. ‘‘.Mr. .Mbeit Northhrouke, although his 
couaiusbip was rather remote, bore a oertuiu re.simibhiuee to iho 
great enginee r, llo waa bald, with a fringe of sfiiuly-coloured 
hair, suiTounding the bast* of his head, and had a pair of 
bushy red whiskers.” “The Rev. Sir John Vine was a very 

£ leasaut, good-h)oking gentleman, with dark, straight, i\ather long, 
air, a massive lorehead, large brown ey('s, n lillh w»)m by age, a 
shaven face, n full, soft, sensual mouth.” “ Si.* Marcus Rorodaile 
was a tall, athletic man of thirty, wdth fair hair, iiiOu.stache, and 
W'hiskers, and blue eyes, their brightness a little diiumed by late 
hours and dissipation, who spoke in a loud, not unplenftarxt, voice, 
and seemed gen^^rally to bo a noisy, headlong, incousiderato gentle- 
man and, again, we are told tlnit “ Marcus was a kind-hearted, 
indiscreetly generous, man, with llio courage (»f u lion, very head- 
long, very reckless, not a little obstinate, and a hard hitter when 
he was ofi'ended, his vocabulary of abuse being strong and copitms. 
lie w.art al.so very noisy.” fiowds \vn.M nearly six feet hiL^li, with 
broad sboiilders and a deep che.st. He had a keen, clever, eager 
face, a hroail forehe.id, light, plentiful lirown luiir. Ills grey eyes 
were full of vivacity and thought.” This kind of thing carried 
through three volume.^ leaves on iho reader the impression of 
literary poverty hoyond measure wearisome. An (jccasioiial j»'t of 
high falutiu', or a stray shriek after the manner of tho snaHTuodic 
school, would he a welcome break in tho dead h*vol of suck prosaic 
prose as thi.s; hut we look in vain for one touch of warmth, one 
ray of genius, or outburst of eloquence. As tho book begin.s so 
does it finish, with no interspaces of brightness by tho way, 
making, on the whole, ono of the dreariest bits of reading we have 
met with for some time. 

Wo know that a critic is supposed to bo a man of a ca.‘^l-iron 
constitution and supernatural powers of attention, A literary 
soporific which sends every ono el«*, to sleep in mid-passage is 
assumed to find him as wide awake and as full <jf iiitellectiuil 
vigour at tho last page as ho was at tho first. It is a plc*a6- 
ing Bupc^tition, chielly good to aniase the public and to in- 
crease tho natural self-delusion of authors *, but, in truth, critics 
aro very much like other men, and their brains yield to soporific 
influenotis quite as readily as those of ordinary readers. 

Hence, if we make any mistakes in dealing with the drowsy 
puppets which compose the gallery of personages in this book, we 
must plead ns onr excuse the weakness of the fiosh, wliich over- 
came us more than once aa we waded through its pagl^s, and 
wondered why and for what ultimate purpose Mr. Morley Farrow 
wrote Honours Divided. ^ 

The “honours divided” which give tlio title to this book — 
chosen because Mr. Northbrooke was a whist-player — aro the 
various legseies left by him — the gentleman to whom we are 
intiodaoed aa a strict, highly honourable, and somewhat 
austere man.” And here we may note tho remarkable irankness 
with which Sir Mamus Borodaile, the young man with tho loud 
voice and the cotixi^ of a lion, speculates on his chances. He 
meets Beverend Sir John Vine— whom Mr. Northbrooke haa, 
choBen%%i his escecufbr and trustee, for all tliat the one is a 
atriet^^SMuablo gontleiliaa and a shrewd man cf bufipess, while 
thb other is a priest of Bsal| sensual, untruthtui, andmsi'^core— 
SSi^niiiflhtdiatmy off Mking after his uncle's health ho tddb. “ ''' 
sufll^eBe he vnll at sff^ rate leave me something.*' This yrrj? 
seiitmy the kind of thing to be expected ftom a man both kind** Korih r* 
hearted nd indiscreetly geaagouSj and who is not p resented 

• Jffontmre DiMed. By Motley Fsrt(nr, Aethor of After Bsxtow’a 
Death. 3 vole, London : Hurst $t Blscl^t. x$7^ 


to UH as either mercenary or self-seeking. The young man's 
ieonino courage, too, we may aa well mention by way of paren- 
thesis, is nowhere so strikingly displayed as in his assault on 
the attorney's clerk who serves him with a writ for a vrine bill of 
three hundred and fifty pounds. By the way, would this blonde^ 
ing baronet have called the lawyer n “ Stygian scoundrel ”P It is 
not a common metaphor, and Sir Marcus Borodaile was not, wo 
should imagine, scholar enough to coin classic Hllusions of his own 
proper motion. When Mr. Northbrooke dies — which he does, wo 
are bound to siiy, with no unneressary fuss, rather in a meek and 
bu.sine*>slike manner tliat cum bo scarcely too highly commended as 
a paileni to go by — one of tho provisions of his will is the assigu- 
iiieiit of his ward Norah Lane to tho guardianship of tho brown- 
eyed prlt^st of Baal — an unmarried man, and already desporalely 
siiiitton with his pretty charge. Indeed, both he ana Sir Marciw 
have each made tier an ofler — the latter evidently done in a very 
iiipid manner, though it is out of tho picture, and we only Ic.^rn it 
by implication ; but Norah is in love with I.iewia llartling, and 
will have m)thing to do with either of her titled adorers. Jler 
RA-ignment, therefore, to tho Reverend Sir John is exces?>ively 
annoying, and vexes both her and Lewis grcvitly. It is an arrjinge- 
inent due to an unfriendly f ction of Albina, who is in lovo with 
I^*wls on hor own account, and who thinks that to throw Norah 
into Sir John's hands may end by throwing Lewis into hor own. 
And indeed her plot succoeds for a time, but only for a time, 
Ifotioure Divided being a book of the good old stamp where virtue 
gets more reward than its own, and vice is duly pilloried ns it 
desen C'S to ho. 

Aa to the legacies, Sir hraxens gels the interest only of ten 
tLou^^nd pound.**, hut to his si.ster Mrs. Krsklne, and to his cousiji 
Albina, are left .*<iims of forty thousiind, to ho invested on their 
bohitif, willi u loose pocketful each of twenty thousund. Albina 
employs her moiUcum as a loan to Ijowis Harding, for the i>eTfiH:tirig 
an invention which is to make his fortune and enable him to marry 
Numb j and Lewis Harding accepts the loan, believing the inoiu -y 
to bo another person's. But of course, w ishiiig to keep tho matter 
becretjshc iclla it to her friends, and when Hir John VinegoU hold 
of the blory he ]).'iSbCS it on to Norah. IJeuco doubts, misunder- 
stiinding, unwisii ndicence, needless despair; hence, by n rai.stake, 
Lewis bn*}ikH his en^ugemeni with Norah, and Norah accepts his 
nmunciation with patience; wherefore he believes she is entangled 
with Sir JoJin and is naliinilly di.sgu.^ted. Thus the ground !.*< 
prepared, and when he knovs’s ail about Albina, nnd her lotiii and 
her lovo, one se»3S that there is “ but ono w*ay in which he. could pay 
his immeiibo debt to Albiiuv Nortlibrooke,” and that was by asking 
her to be his wife. By wliich it would souiu that Mr. I^ewis 
Harding, whatover might be his merit. s as nn inventor, had not tho 
amount of reason, common sense, or dignity generally coiii^tidered 
LeceKSiiry for a man's eouiforUble passage through the rIiohIh and 
quickbaiids of life ; and that when Norah summons codrage to go 
and B(*o Albina face to fuce, and in the course of his interview 
says, in italies, ** You have houtjht him/** she is not for frem 
the truth, dl^'picable as that truth is to the two immeditiRdy 
concerned. But Albina loves Ia^wis truly, if she has won him lesd 
than honestlv ; nnd even when she find, out that ho is the ille- 
gitimate son of the Reverend Sir .John A Ine — “ false Sir John,” as 
the author calls this bruwn-eyi‘d priest of Ikvab she is not moved 
from her ^loi^ition, but burns the letter and diary which coutaiti 
the secret, and SUVA, “lam willing to be Lewis Harding’s wife 
ludwithatttudiug this! ” “TheiiBbe burst into tears, ** coutimiea 
the author, “ and Margunit clasped her.” The end of this love 
rubbery, liowever, is that .\lbina confesse.s all her craft and wicked- 
ness to Lf'wis Handing, releases him from his promise, and makes 
tho bo.'st amends she can ; — 

** LowKs/* sliG Maid, breaking the silence which followed, and sfieaking 
Mowly, “ 1 have ftoiucthing ehc to tell you — soinetUiugtocoufeits. Oh,W'iuit 
will you say to uie when you hear it ? ” 

Mht* pauM'd. 

“ A’'ou will nay, I nm sure*, that I am verv wicked— in my illncfta I [ 
had been so. but it wan all owing to me,’' nlie weut on, ** that Norah went 
to rejfide witli hir John Vine after my uncle's death. 1 deceived my 
uncle — — *’ 

She Klf*|>|ied again. T.ewU h»okcd at her in a bewildered wav. 

** My uncle would Itave npixunted Norah'.*} uncle guardian with Sir John, 
had 1 not falnely told him t hat Mr. Lane objected to the duties and respon- 
Bibilitiea attu«‘hing to the office of gnardiati. Upon bearing this, he left 
lualter.*} in the hauds of Sir John Vine and Ids aolicitor. I knew Sir John 
wan in love, with Norah, and thought if Norah was once under his roof. Sir 
John might Bueceeil in making her hU wife I 1 trictl to separate her from 
you, Lewis. And now, wh.*it can you say to me ? Are you very angry ? 
Do you reproach me veiy bitterly for having caused you and Noi^so much 
unhappiness ? " 

Of course ho could not. reproach her, knowing so well the motlveii by 
which she had been influence 

I did this wicked thing because I loved you, Lewis. Let that plead for 
me if it can,” 

** You cannot think that I would reproach you,” cried Lewis. 

** No. Well, the mischief has been repaired now, has it not, lAvwis ? And 
all the mistakes aro over 1 you are free— I must think of life without you, 
Lewis. It will be a little hard at fliet, but 1 shall beootne reconciled to it 
before !o«ig. 1 am not the first by a good many to meet with such a disap- 
{Hfintiuent. And we shall be friends, shall we not ? Now good-bye ! ” 

In a mcment her calmness left her, tears overflowed her eyeSL passionately 
nr.-! threw her arms round Lewis Harding’s neck and drew his Aiee down 
and kissed it ag«in and again and yet Jttaln. ** *Tis the last Ume**-tlie lest 
dmel*' she cned through her terrible sobs. **Now gOf to 


Among tho minor chnraetora in Mre. Fnkine^ fiir Hueua Boro* 
daile'a sister, who, aa wo havoieen, had for her portion forty thon* 
stud pounds, with twenif tliousand in a lodso suiiii beside othet 
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advantagye^ should sho giro birth to » ehild. This En^bo; 
pasAloiiately loving her cold and dlsagroeabljohasbaiid^lutaa cdrUdn 
flavoiir of Queen Mnry with I’hmp whifih must jitrito* every 
Teadex. The LUcouesB does not help io Tender the circumiitanoes 
of tne episode more {deaaant or enlivening^ ^'Theodore Einkiuo 
she lovoa paB9i(»nHtely/* says Mr. Morley Fawow, when explaining 
that Kaiherme’s chief cause of uxThappiness, apart from her 
natural melancholy^ was her husband.” Ho on tfio oth<ir hand, 
was cold, careless, and indiilerent.” Perhaps that is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that Katherine often went into hysterics, 
and as often scolded her beloved spouso severely, was always 
restless and siispieiouH,” that ** cnrc had drawn long, di^p lines in 
her heavy«browe<l face/’ and that she spoke in a harsh voico like 
a man.” Against such drawbacks os thesis even the t'eminine fuels 
recorded, that site played the hiu^ as well as the orgau very Wau- 
tifully, worked worsted-work chuirs, and hung lier own drawings 
over the walls of every room in the house, could scarcely bo ox- 
pACted to count for niiioh. So that rtMilly TlieodorOtwitU his cold 
eyes and indiscriminate nirtatioiia, might bo somewhat excused. 
Sir Marcus, his hrolber-in>law, having a hard fist and long arms, 
dof)s something towards keeping him in order ; jusi ua Margaret 
Luxton, a young woman of saintly chnnMJter, medi(»cre birtli, and 
somehow mixed up with fowls and the early morning, keeps Sir 
Marcus in order by another kind of iniluerice, lu the end all 
comes Sir John Vine dies just its Norah is going to agree 

to marry him ; Sir Marcus imirrieB Margaret, and is made a 
respectahlo man at last*, Albina gives up Lewis, and I^ewis and 
Norah come together again; and linally Albina niarrit's one Dr. 
Selby, who had projK)^^! once before and been rejected. So after 
all this chopping and cLiauglng tho curtain falls on the right assort- 
ment of Huils, and the dull rubber of Jltmovrn IHridid conjea 
happily to an end. Judgihjt by this l»ook wo should siiv that the 
two articles most wanting in Mr. Morley Farrow csUiblisliment 
are salt and fire. 


TTIR AMATi:i:i: HOUSE CARrE.N"TER.* 

fTHIE irreprossiblo amateur crops up nowtuhiys in all dirocliona. 
-L It is not long since we pointed out the neccisaity of applying 
to bifi case the literary slang of the day and d.ving his ** place ” in 
art. AVhether ho has any place which can Ije fixed, <»r whether 
his Course is so erratic that it lauu^iossible to lix it, may be questions 
worthy of di3cus.sion. Viewing him as apioiuser, recognizing in his 
work the result of mental growth, expecting from his voluntary 
labours re.sults ditlcrtuit both in degree and direction troui those 
which attend tho ordinary work, of tho ordinary workman, we 
approach a book like titi.s with strong expectations. It is true that 
carpenter work does iu>t oft’er any very likely field for fre.«li dis- 
covery. 'Jbe griiiit principle.i of dovetailing, the use of the strut, 
and other bitiqilo contrivances, w’cro found out long ago and 
can hardly now Iw improved upon, fcitill it is to the aumteur 
cai’peiiter, ospwially if he is gifted with ability «nd tho 
advantage of higluT eiliicution and mathcnuiticiil learning, that 
wo abould 1)0 disposed to look fur improveuienls. lie may 
study abstract principles. lTi» may apply geomelric;il laws, fie 
mn irv experiments without spoiling ins employers’ tools, Avastijig' 
time /or which ho is paid, or coueiuiuing materials which do 
not belong to him. If from his rosoarohes any bt'ndii .<liould 
accrue to pmclical carpentry the pLico of the aiuateiir b found 
at onec. This may be called tlni higher ideal of the amalcuv 
carpenter. .\nd there is a lower ideal. It is represented by 
a bonelK’enl being, a llobiii Uoodfellow among country couniiid, 
who, armed with a hmnwor, a screwdriver, a saw, und a gluepot, 
can alnioMt pit llumpty T)im!]>ty on the wall again, or restore 
their lost tails to tlm Hock of Bo-jH‘cp. lib visits are never 
too long. Then; is always s<»iiu*thing still to be don<? when he 
leaves. But while lu! remuins the dwrepid furuiluro returns from 
hospital piece by pioco, and awuiuea its acciLst'imod place onco 
more, i ho footstools regain their fooling, tho tables stand ogalu 
on all fours. Thu oasy chair luis iicquireil a new set of castors, 
and holes in the carpet aro to bo a thing of the piwt. Tlie windows 
are hung by both their pulleys, and ilax lines, warranted to run for 
years, are substitutod for the old ropes. The doors have ct^ed to 
OToau, and rentiiin closed without banging. With wonderful com- 
biDKtious of wood aud indiambbi^r draughts arc stopped, coUi- 
Bions prevented, and noises aliolishcd. The long army of fluat- 
pans, shovels, brushes, and brooms which have been invaUdodto the 
garret follow once more their former (K*.cupatinns. But it is in the 
nurseiy that our ideal amateur is KCH>n at his iMist. The handloH pulled 
off the drawem by mischievous children aro replaced with a con- 
trivaneo calcnlahul to defy the ravages of little luixub. Mary’s 
bird-cage, long dilapidated, I'Oceives a now bottom and a fow frash 
wires, and pockot-money stored up for a new one may be other- 
wise applied, witliout fear that ilie cat will eat the canary. The 
wheels are put op Johnny’s cart, and a roof on his ark. A iiiCAhuile 
supplies the missing piece of his piiSKle, and tho arch, tho crowning 
object of his building efforts, long, alas, oonsumod, is I'epluced at the 
summit of his wooden temples. Treasure boxes whose bingos have 
failed the lock are repaired, the rocldiig-horso resumes his 
prancings, and the pictures, no longer nailed to the wall, are duly 
provided with Oxford: frounce and protoct«d with glass. 

Such an ideal may he overdrawn. As a iniUter of fact, no one 

« Th AmnUtur Jhttm Cur/tcaiifr. Bjr Kllis A* Daviilson. London i 
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amatciir has ever fulfilled it. Neither by lending tlie way to new 
feats ill carpentry, nor yet by making biiufa.»lf g*j'nfrally nssful, aad, 
oocaeioiially onunuGntal, doe.s Mr. Davidtaiu even attempt tO reach 
it. Ho b content with a phase of amateur's work for which we 
can feel but little sympathy. If tho amateur has a mission, wliich 
after all may bu douDtod, it b certainly not to Ijo able to work 
nearly os well as a profemiunal artisan. At best he is only interfering 
with tho honest omployment of mon who live by their earnings. 
We have scon amatourH reseat a church, bbild a pigstye, stain 
a window, bind a book ; but in all these cases, had the amateurs 
not done the work, it would have benm left uodoiiB. Mr. 
Davidson makes no such distinctions. He aims at carpentering 
nearly as well as a real carpenter. Such small jobs as we have 
s]»okon of fis apprupriale to the calling of our i^al amateur are 
ignored by him. no tolls us, indued, how to put up shelves, but he 
lulls uH little else of much use in the household. When we want a 
wardruljo, a table, a chair, a bonk(*aHe, such as ho instructs us how to 
iimku, wo may srind frir the village carpenh-T, who will make them 
sooner, Ijuiier, and probably, in the long run, coiiaidurably clioapor. 
'J’ho Ix'St amateur work of this cUuss b only alrao«t as good as pro- 
fuhsiuuul work. Such coarse fuiTiituTc can be bo^jght ready made 
at i% lower cost. There is little or no art in such things, and if an 
Qiiiateur does not make his work ornamental, it is diflicult to under- 
.stand the reason of his being. The only pitice of carving intro- 
duced by Mr. Davidson would bi very hard to do, and would not 
look prolty when done, besides being objectionable for another 
reason. It is to Ix^ seen in a wotnlcut, on p. 162, where it deco- 
mti's a child’s t ot, ** the design licing one,” we r«iiid, carried out 
by the writer in bis own home, and ■which served its purpose well 
for the first ton years of the life of one of his dearest treasures.” 
TJiu treasure in question must have been a nuuarkahly good child, 
(»r long before the fiivt ten years of its life had elaps'd that piece 
of cHxving must have tuinptud it to climb among the forbidden 
curves, and risk, in spile of tho text selected and provided by Mr. 
Davidsi)!!, a l)ad tunmo and ptirhope a brukuu bone. Nothing of 
the kind seems to liave occurred. Mr. Davidson puacofuUy alter- 
nates work and momls, and, having told ils how* a bradawl may bo 
used to indent the pattern, and inculcated tho striking of rapid 
I blows with a small mallei, turning tho tool aljout m various 
[•ways” go<)8 on in the following hopeful strain: — 

The beautiful senti-ruv fmin the Prtulm-*, ‘‘ For Ho shall give Hi* aogf;! 
charge of»Dcerning thee,*' will not, we ar«‘ suus lie omitted by the amateur. 
The work may be increased ; but wheiber the worker bo father, brother, or 
frleml, it is a laliour of love. ; and i'l tlK m not the bo]>e that when the loved 
occupant of the little l>ed traces over the Ictt^'rs with itn runy fingers, and 
a.sks w'bat ttiey meau. the first Sft«*U'» of ihe mereif»»l proti!CtJon which, 
whether awake* or ituleep, over hovers over it, may be arotiKOd ? Who knows 
whether in sicknes'^ they may not give, ciimfort during hoius of wakefnlriebs 
mul Miflering ? for our cliiMmi think end fet*! dc'e]»ly,’ inf»re deeply, perhaps, 
i«.ni we over give them credit for; llioughrs and feclijig^ may thus be 
awakened. th'< influence of which who can tell. 

• But it w ould not be fair to .Mr. Davidson if, in finding fault with 
his view of the subject, we did not notice how for he has fulfilled 
Ills own object in writing tho bot)k. lie has written it, he tells 
u.s, f(»r ‘•gentlemen who feel plunsiire iu active occupation,’’ and 
who nt thu same time think “that to learn anything improperly 
i.'' to waste time and troiiblo,” It by no iuoan.«< followa that there 
!ii*u nut things wliicL it is equally waste of time and trouble to 
Iciirn well ; and if any reader of Mf. Davidson’s book endeavours 
to make out the meaning of lh(? reference in the prefaco to the 

inexpressible blessing of the guidance of the lamented Prince 
(kmsort,” hu will probably find that ho has wasted time and 
troublu. 

Tho >A*»t praise, then, that ■wo can give this book is that it very 
nearly comes up to what might have ))eeu written by a real carpontor. 
Dur own ideal of amateur work would surpass this standsz^ It 
does not happini to every one to meet, lilco Mr. (thulatoue, with 
carpenters wiio can talk of the iutfdlcct uni -resources of tho crafts- 
man,” or who can measure so accurately as htr. Moore the “ con- 
stant communication ’* which must be kept up between the brain and 
the hand, and must bo not merely psHsivu in character, but active, 
concentrated, and almost unintermittent.*' But an •‘ordinary 
carpenter might very w'oll have made the very ordinary de- 
signs in this book, aud might havo avoided recommending such 
an ancient device for chamferiug os that here represented. If 
we are to loom itwil Civrpenter work, wo had better learn from 
II real carpenter, uulee.^ an amateur can add to his instructions 
such refinements of taste as may enable the student to make 
things Wutiful which, if given to an ordinary workman, 
would bo made ugly. The picture of tho T-stiuore also is mia- 
loading. No floubt,’oa Mr. Davidson says, a T-square should bo 
used oa the left hand side of the drawing-board.” But a cjii- 
tingoncy may require the use of tho other side of the Kjuare, and 
if Sir. Iiavidaou’s drawing is followed iu ooustructing it, tho two 
sides of tho long piece are not parallel. Tho rcsiilt o< using this 
pattern will bo that tiio person W'ho it. besides frequentjui- 
conveiiieuce, will find his eye, which ho should tend osg m^ioian 
tends his oar, will bo put wrong, and in (Mse» whe re te 

depend on it will foil him. There niv sonu* gooil 
la'dun, asulrioct well within the province of 
we recoutd^d Mr. Dayidson’s principles. It is 
toiiipt to ednviuco a real carpenter of tho advantages of 
IIo Tooks on scientific niceties of ndjustmeut as supcreUtiotas^ ljiiid 
Uie attiateur has it often in his power to do hreoli good it to iHIl 
study the subject intelligently. The foUo%iiig te a partionlirly 
good suggestion ; in rooms having central onUMsaents in the ceiling 
Davidson would carry away the bad air from the top of the 
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room hr mereiiur the intentioes betwomi the plaster scrolls and 
leaves mm 

nuiuejoas hole* leadittHf iat!o tlie siiuse Ix^twren His celling and the flnnr of 
the room above ; a brick or two .shcutld thttn bo takeh out iVom the c:sterual 
wait ; bat the wall will^ of comsie. Iw inoii' than one brick thick, ami there* 
fore through tko xesit of the ttockntMii hoU>s nro to bm-od with a guod- 
siaed brhikHiiiaear' fiaiatt ii<on graiJau^o nru tlien to Ikv piiu'-eil iuetoad of 
tlM removed i, tlioM, made in vory UauU^uiiic oruaim'iittil tbruiB, may 
lie-purobaSedL 

Wo bail with peculiar pleasant any sufrgi'stioti which oirers to 
utilizo the hideous boss on evtcry ceiling; no urnanicnt has 
Idtherto bean found less u^ehil, kas beautiful, or more inevitable, 
Foir the rest, the hook contains full direetions ibr umkimf a 
writingMlesk, a heiwhouse, a pavilion, a Hwiiig, and other useful 
obiecis, and there is n chapter on geomutrical drawing which may 
Imlp to Rtimulate a taste for higher inathematical slud^'. 


GKUMAX LITKltATUUE. 


T he name of Dr, Keitdiold I'auli* will always Iw* held in honour 
in hi&glHnd, the country to whose annals iie has ho exclusively 
and pt^TSSTeringly dovoh'd hitueblf. If his n'piitatiiai will 
rather on his contrihutioiis to her earlier th<ui her modern bistoiw, 
the caoae is to bo sought in no decay of power, or inoptilude lor 
dealixig with conteinpoitiry atfriirs*, but in tlie deftnency, modestly 
admitted and depknW by himsf^df, of those iuiibeutic mtiti-riais 
from which, accoiding to the modern appiehcnsiun of his mieneion, 
it ia the historian s busiiioss ui olu<'idftte fact, Ifardiy any private 
archives for the tei>)mr period com pnst>d in Dr. I'auli s vohimoiire 
as yet avaiiable, and ha evidently fe«m disiru^tfid of the uncorrobo- 
ratkl evidence of public dociiiueiits, newspapers, mid tueiuoirs. Ilia 
zeni ill the invtittligatiou of ull accessible sources of infonuatiun is 
beyond praise. Mis use of so recent a work as LoihI KUouboroiigh s 
O orres^iDodaiiee, for instance, is such as to prove that he has not 
merely consulted, bat tborou^ly mastered it, mid that hia grasp of 
the eircimiBtiuicea <«£ tlie (iloveruor^hMicruI's adnuuiatiation is as 
Hore and firm as that of ivny professed expert in Iiidutu allairs. I'ho 
majority of the tTansactions between 184T mid 1851, the period 
comprised in this volume, are of course of a divuimtic chauicter, 
and require the talent of the politicimi ratlicr lliuu that of the 
nrtiatie narrator. Dr. I'auLfs s:v,r«city iind caudi.or arc equally 
exemplary, and we caimot more illly deyeribc tlu-, . u iraccw of Ins 
mind thau by noiiarkiug that he a[ipvam v» be tlu- loan of all uum 
to depict the Mtiial hero of his > oliune —Sir Robci-t IW. Tlic 
wording of hia title-page indicfttee hi.'j ctirrecl appinsheo^ioTi of 
the oharactar of the decade ns a peruHl of indnstriid develop- 
ment and financial reform. Of this epoch Pool is undoubtedjy 
tho central iiguro; the leading Frce-tranerji, >^ iih all their Jihiliiy, 
Appearing but as subordinate, though iudi8iicnsabh% agents iu tii^ 
iHOvemcitt impirsonated in him. Pool is a Jiero entirely after Dr, 
PAttli s huart. If he should have been treated even too favourably, 
the c.uiee is cliiofiy the partial ohai’ocler of the iirivato soumes of 
infomuitioti on which the author has Lad to ndy. He bus be<‘n 
C'nabled to consult the MS. correspoiuiencojjf Jluiisen, a d.ploifiaiist 
whose admiriituin for Peel was rather grounded ou the Ihifflislj 
^44itewiuin’s German symput hies than on hia services to England, 
and on a collection of Cobdon’s lettei-s entrusted to liiiu hv 3 lrs. 
SvtHs St^hwabe. The latter, wc trust, will Homo day he pabliiduil. 
Xo inodern English ptutesinaiv, we believe, will gain inort' from 
the publiciitiou t»f his correspondence than C<d)deu. Tories and 
Whig*’ certainly do not faro sk» well at Dr. Paulis hands as Iktjliirs 
and Free^tradors, but this Is iiieMy to say that he has tJioroughly 
idnntifiod himself with tho ruling leudouch'H of the period he «lc- 
scribca. At the same time bo no mtmi disciple of the Mmic hec- 
tor school, bat treats the reaction shown. in the writings of 
Kbxgsloy and Maurice with pertbet equity. One of the lK*6t 
chapters iu his volume is tlmt cm .Sir liobert PwIh Irish p«dicy. 
O'Cfonnell’s cbankcft^r is thoroughly well understood by him. On 
the whok), Dr. PauliV success in dealing with a familiar period of 
liistory is such as to increaM our conliocncn in Lhu as a guitio to 
tho knowiedlge of that remote past with which his name is chletly 

Carl Peter t has condenmid his forty years’ lalKiur np<m lloman 
history into an abridged work, which "nnverthehisa occupieo three 
very substantial volumes. It might with advantage have b^on 
tfven longer^ the Regal period, with eveiy allowance for its legend.iry 
chacacter, h^inff treated too briefiv, and the Imp rial nerioil (n:>ni'- 
pressed^ in. a n»hiou only intelirgible on the hyp<itWis that a 
Icnowle^e of it counts for little at German University v.vninitm- 
tfoiiA £1 Other lespects the book is exciTcdingly good drv, but 
sob^i and diij^yitig the solid and accumte acquuinUince with the 
ihr whicB the author is distinguished, 
awfhw DBase mekncholy siibieote in histoiy^ th;m the 
extinetioa of HeUezda civRisat^^^ and tue succeeding'* Byzantine 
pAnod^tbeuifii not without its piaasing and 'Toxumeudable feature^?, 
perpetaalk excites regret its omotv r-Hciublnnco to its predo- 
oessoi.* It is the sepulchre ef aa old sociciy, but iwt at the Bame 
1 ji&e,teaome such Bapulchxee have proved themselves, the cradlo 
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of a new one. Profosoor IlertzbcapgV* Kietory of this dephmiihle 
catastrophe and aubseqnent stagnation is nevertlielese a* most 
delightful book. Ite charm cau only be oacilbed to the thuieu^* 
n w with which he has entered into his^ auhjeot, and the pWara 
with which he dwells on the noonty relies of better tiiiies» even in 
days when “ Hellene ** hod become a term of opprobriuin. IDs 
histi»ry is essentially one of the neoplsr— of its alieitiataoiis of 
sperity or advursity, of the rovolurions, political or ivdigiouH^ wMeh 
modified tho national clxsracter or affecUd the purity of Hellefiiie .. 
blood. It is therefore rather a social than a profi^mitio luntoiy ; 
battles, ohangoa of dynasty, and simihur events being only treats 
in their influeuce on the nuTToi or material condition ol' Uie people. 
His narrative may bo described «s turning upon two groat catas- 
trophes — the Buppi'easioii of Hie University ox Athens by Justinian, 
which gave a final blow to the bitollectiuil supromaoj of Greotse, 
and the torriblo jiestilonce of A.n. 747, which not only swept awor 
the largest portion of the liollcnic population, and Ihiiinea it stiu 
further by attraetinv. the survivors to replenish the deptqmlaled 
uiotropolis, but matiudally ailcctod the ctbnologiGol oharaetor of 
the rcaunanl by facilitating the iSlavmiian ocoupalion of the Pcljo* 
pomuisus, since which event the OixiekB can only be regarded as a 
iH'-ople of mixed blued. It is needless to reujtirk that Proihsaor 
llei'tzlmrg is largely ind( 4 >tod Ur Mr. Finlay's hikmm. His work 
ia throughout (listinguisUed by giHMit equity of judgment, and a 
lively ajipn^cia.tiou of everything with a l^aring upon culture. 
Among the most valuable ]Kr»8agefi in his history may be mentioned 
his deHcriptions of the forlorn condition of the Irdlenic world at the 
uccrssion of <\ugustu.H, of tho romarktiblu inateriai and intellectoal 
revival in the second centuxy, of the mistaken policy which, in 
templing the i lotbs away froju the froiitiei's of the Eostem Kmpiro, 
<qi«>ued the wuy to Imruarianii of a far lower gnule, and of the 
Miporiority i>f the By/antino linaucia] system to the Ri^nnau. The 
first volume coiiius down lo the^ captitm ol* Coustantinople by the 
I aI iius ill 1 204. 

Si. Boiiil’aco, llii) Apostlo t»f Germany t. ivns undtuibtcdly a 
j/reat man. anil ihfi iiioro intwoMing to us as he was also a groat 
I*ir.gli'*hiiiati. iierr AVtinu r, Lis latest biogra]fl»er. must nover- 
lliolOi?s bo doonioil to profi*r nu oxcts>ivc* claim for liini in assorting 
that but f(*r Dumiheo ilie entire course td’ Kiinqu^un history wouhl 
have l>een nlteml. Tliii double work of Bunih4C«‘,tho coiiversiun of 
the Gannans and the subjugation of tho Goriimn (Jltiirch to the 
StNj of Rome, mu.st in the natiin» of things havo been e(iiiaily 
aocoiiipliehed if luj Imd never exislod, Uo i.H not to be numbered 
with tiioso who lm\e diverted, orov»m diracfial, the currents of their 
times, but with t)io«.e whoni thivie cuiTents huve borne to the 
front. Horr Werner’s work is nev«nrthi»lcft» an excidlent one, a 
pHiustekhiu, iin partial, til. iruupihly fipprcciative invosHgation of the 
obseure hut uiomenlous history of a luan who iu our times would 
have? Wii It I'frious oWtacle in the path of treedoni and cnltuns 
but who, living when ho did, Ima JVdrly won the rcspec't. and honour 
equally accAirdcd him by Catholics imd ProtosLiuits 011 the reotmt 
celebration of tho anniii rsary of liis death. 

Dr. JlepiM' s History oF(}uieti.sni in the OJnirch of Rome t: treate an 
exticuiely iiitnv.sting subject iu somewhat too polemical a faahinn. 
Tlie writer cuiujot be taxed with a want of .sympathy for the 
pcrsojmg.\s — ’ the Madame Giiyoiis, M4dinoB, and Petruccis — 
wdio.'»e opiiiiiuis and personal vicissitudes be ossiiya to trace; but 
the main motive of his Wijik is Loo evidcnily not so much appre- 
eiiitiou of Mysticism in iUolf as tlio dispui^itiuu toa&uail the Uoniau 
(Jhurch in a vuliieriible point. Dr. lleppe demoiwt rates what ia 
indeed JioUuiouf*, that llm (^iitliolic Mystics w'cre approved at ono 
period and coudeiiiiied at another, iwid that tho condoiuiiHtion syn- 
chronized lery ciinvnisly with ilie appeanun'o of Louis XIV, as an 
arbiter iu the matter. To IVotesiants tho rxplanition is suffi- 
ciently obvious, but wo presume tliat Dr. lleppe’s argument is 
designed for the conviction of Catholics, and we ilo not sec that ho 
lias showri, or can .«liow, that the original docibions of the Pope 
aiul Iho InquiGilion were so formulated as to be duly improssiHi 
w'ith tfic; note of iulallibility. lie attributes, jirobiibly with much 
justice, the uersccutiou of the (^uielists to tho intrigues of the 
JesuiU, and Jiirf just indignation at the hitler sometimes betravs 
him into language unbecoming tJie sobriety • of an occlesiaatical 
historian. 

Dr. DroydoTtf, the biographer of Pascal §, subjecla the 
to an an.^lyKis with the view of pointing out tlieip t^'quout incou- 
sistoiicies, and the ovidonco of Pascal having shifted his point of 
view nt variruis periods, and altoiupted tho refutation now of one, 
now uf anothiii', class of sceptics. J )r. Dreyclorffi thinloi that tiu; 
iunate sceptioisia from which I^ascal’s utter dispamgemeiit of 
humiui rcAHon was but tho I’ocoil was for a lime ovorcon» bt 
Paecars Udief in the Jousenist miracle of the llol v Thom, but that 
his Kubse^iuent perception of the ineilicaiey even or this piodipw to 
convince others essentially modified hie opinions. and his jnetliod of 
argument in his latter da^. 
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The Rttmhochfl ♦ were a family of OormaD divines, whose Uieiraty 
and thedlogieai activity, oomprising the authorship of tliaological, 
devotional, and hymnologioal works, extends over nearly a hundred 
and fifty yearr, from au early period in the eighteenth century. 
Their family record is not devoid of interest, although by no means 
oventful. 

l)i. UiehTu’a essay on Messianic Prophecy t construes tho theme 
In its sense ns the anticipation of a period of world-wide 

lelicity and rightoonanoss, not merely of a Jewish kingdom. Ilia 
point of view is moderately orthodox. 

The second volume of Paul von Lilienfeld's X Thoughts on tho 
Social Sciunco of the Future fi^Uowa out the analogy bitweon 
«>tho sochkl and tho physical organism expounded in tho first. The 
tendoncy of scion title iiuiuiry of every description is no douht in 
tho direction indicated by tho author, but it may bo quoslioncd 
whother his concliiHir»nB are not at pi^ent someAvlmt premature. 
Many of his parallels are rather ingenious than sound, and his 
argument rests to a considerable degree upon data as yet' contro- 
verted or imperfectly uud<‘.rstood. 

A tract on the responnibilitics of tho wealthier and Ijet ter educated 
classes towards their inferiors, by A. Meit/eii $, is pittctienl and 
distinguished by an ojccellent spirit. 

Julius FraueusUidt, tho old expositor of Schopcnh.-tucr’s pbilo- 
sophy II, comes forward with a new series of letters upon it, 
design«xl, ou tho one hand, to indicato tho clmngos eifcctod in his 
point of view by twenty yearn* discuKsioii ; on tho other, to protost 
ttgiiinst what ho rogarde os the plrtgisrisins and niisconcoptinn of 
liaitnianii and other ooutinuera of .ScInnK^nhauor s work. Frau- 
ensladrs tone is more independont than formerly, and he Hubj»Kds 
bis ma.sler to a free criticism on He\ertil points, such ns the iip- 
mreut duaiism of hia diMi action between the will and tho intel- 
lect, and his eadiiavoiir to prest^rvo moral responsibility while 
denying the freedom of lluj will, lie also virtually abandons 
8('hop«;MiUauer s pebsiinisin, while aeve.ndy criticizing Ilarltuaim's 
roc<‘Ut Jittympt to derive pTMi'tically oplimiatic conclusions from 
pesdiiii.®l.ic premisses. Ono <if tlic ino,vl iiiieiwUug parts of his Ixiok 
IS Ids defence of Schupeniiauer s lueUiphysical theory of the 
univers*!^ and his teleology, against the material and meihanical 
explanations of in(*dcrn plivhical scieuco. 

ilurtfoaiin has given oecupation to another antagonist, Dr. II. 
Schwarz 5i» who dispiitiis his view of ^primitive Obrisitinnity as an 
siijcelii! religion, and < ouu nds that itA spirit ia fairly representiul 
by llio liberal Pr»)tc.slan1iMii which llarlnuimi regards ns a cor- 
niption. In the second part of hia essay Dr. Schwarz criticizn^ 
Hai tiuann a principal w'oiJr, without acbif£imtoly acknowiiHiging the 
exhmt to which its uncompromising pessimism Use been modified 
in hia later writings. 

Tho pur]K)so of Fritz Schultze a ** Kant and Darwin”** ia to 
direct' sitleution to the dcirrco in which the theory of ovciiutiou 
has been fnitieipuU-d by Kant, and to cunviuct» n.ntiiralisjts that | 
they limy atill Kvirn luach from him. Tlio bo»>k cN>nsis.*.s priinu- i 
pally of extracts tVuiu Kniil a wrjiing.s, wliicii cortuijiiy g.i fur 
jiwtify tho claims prelerri.‘d o/i his biduilf. 

JC. von J lartinamis esKiy on ‘* Truth ami Frror in J Darwinism **tt 
treats tho itanviiiiau theory from ii pliilosophical point of \iow,aud 
exprea.'ies the objoctiona which naturally ariau in luimU con- 
versant wdtb moral scioium to a inertdy meehanifrtic mMtrvialisui. 
To Jlartiiiami tho dovo.lupmont of cxistoiico on Darwinian 
principles alone stMTUS too much a luattor of h:i]iha/.ard ; fully 
jidmitting the nnulific'ilion of species by descent, no other ox- 
lanation btnugsivmi conceivnblo in our present btito of knowledge, 
e ro<piiroa foivSight and a plan, and fiiula thorn in the instiiiclivo 
impulse tow^arda objfCtive iiianifcslatiou to which, with fc'chopeu- 
hauer, he attributes tho existence of tho uni verse, lie is very 
decid^ on the insufticicncy of the struggle for existence alone to 
account for the immense variety of life on the earth, but. seems 
to forget that iho other two fuetcu's on which he lavs principal 
atreas, variability aud heredity, are as Ibreihly insisted on oy 
Darwin as bj" himself. It is probable, indeed/ that Mr. iHirwdu 
would regarcl ^^on llartmnnn s sntHmlatioLiB as lying beyond tho 
range of tho subjects dibcnsscu in his own treatise, aud n.H 
raifnng questions lieyond the province uf natural sclimite; they 
ure, however, perfectly legitimate if rt'gjirdcd us a crilicisiu ol 
certain recent applications of tho Darwinian thetiry, for 
instance, in ytmusa’a latest work. 

* Ftiniiia Hambeu'K A*t» hamitchriftiichfn und p^dme/Htn Qu^len. 
Von Dr. Theoilor Uauiwa. iiutha: revtheu. London f WilliaiuH (ii Nor- 
gfite. 
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Fnnenstttdt. LolpKig '• hlri»okkaiiH. Loudon : Asher & Co. 

H Dom Zid diet relipi^^en undwtewmacheffiHeimk Gdhrunp undkgmi^teH «n 
K non Hartma»a't FemmiMmua, Von Dr, H. Sebwars. Berlin : Uerggold. 
London t Asher & Co. 

*• Jton^ mrd Donwa. Kin l?c<7ra$r zur Gtsehirhf 4er EMwiddungdthrt, 
YoilT. ^hultsa .Toua . DultL London : Asher At Co. 

44 Wdkfhtii vnd Irrthwn iiz DdnoinUmtu^ JSinz krIHMiha DartnUtUunp 
rfir * iifdwivbtdutMMthetirk. Von Sditaid von Uarimatiu. 

HttUftiDmuAer. London t Asher dc Co. 


l>r. Julius Bachs'tt History of Botany in Qumisx^ up to 186 d** 
is clear and xnterestiug, ufioossanly ^ng at times oonsidta^ 
ably beyond the limits of the country which U is nominsUy 
couoora^. The author distingoishM four periods mtheldsiory 
of systomatic botany and xnorimoloi^, which fom the subject of 
his first book. The second hook is oeco^sed wilh tho history of 
n^mreh into tho tinatomy, and the third with that into the physl- 
ology, of plants. Tho volume is one of a senes of dhuilsr histories 
publisiied by tho Munich Academy at the exjieuse of the King of 
Bavaria. 

We must bo content with mentioning that Dr. Julius Ley’s t 
the^iry of Hebrew metro is now, and iliat his labours have been 
thought worthy of publioalion at the j^tial expense of the 
Oontian Ministry of Public liistnictiun. Their ment can only bo 
appnjciated by profound llobrow scholars. 

Friedrich Diez’a appendix to his standard ^^Ommmar of the 
Uoiiiaiico I^anguapcs is a comparative etymological vocabulary, 
indicating the modifiatiions umlergoue by tho most fiuniliar l^tin 
worda. 

Dr. F. Drockbaus's interesting and condensed account of the 
Junius Iett^>rs §, and rriview* of the evidence bearing ou tho qnoa- 
tion of tho authorship, is, from the necessity of the case, mainly 
based on tho labours of Knglish writers ou the subject, it is never- 
tho]*'Ss interesting to observe the treatment of English politics by 
I a foreigner, i’rofessor Brockliauss view appears to us just and 
j impartial; be believes Junius to have been mainly actuated by 
' patriotic motives, while not overlooking the occasional indications 
i in hin Ji tters of private vindictiveness and malevolence. He is a 
deiddoJ advornte of tho I’ninciscJUi theory; which has, indeed, so 
\ast a preponderance of external testimony that it can hardly fiiil 
to osteblirfi ilsfdf w’here, as in Germany, it has not to struggle 
j against old traditions or obstinate proj^iossesHions. 

I An ossny on Popo, by Dr. A. DeeU, i» in many respects an ex- 
’ cilloiit perfonnance, containing much sound and dLscriminatiog 
criticism, and a spirited vindication of the poet against the German 
critics, by whom he has been so frequently unauDClerstood. It ie 
to bo wigrettofl that Dr. Doetz's translations are not always of a 
cluiracter to justify his warm appreciation of his author in we eyes 
of readers unacquainted with English. The peculiar terseness of 
Pope s couplets firosents, it must m ow'nrd, formidable difiiooltica 
to the transliitor into a c»>pioiis but verbose tongue. The presorva- 
tiun of this form ia nevertheless so cbsenthil that, if it M reallj 
impiucticablo, tluj tefik had better l>i> given up. Even where it is 
ret.aiin'tl, Dr. Dootzs renderingk are freijucntly infelicitous. 

Gliick, Zufull wird von dir nur so beuannt,” for instance, is but a 
foebU*. version of All chance, direction which ibou can’at not soe.” 
Tile irHUsIsttioDs in ibis volume comprise versions of the JStwfj an 
Afau, the Jiape of the Lock, the Epistle to a Ladif, and Ahelanl and 
Heloina. j] 

It is unneccssarv to do more than announce the completion of 
Schmidt s excellent lexicon to Sbakspeare^^, with the obser- 
vation th«i tho second part bears out tht» promise of the first. Ibe 
lualM'taking tdiould not have be4»n loft to a foreigner. Now, how- 
ever, that it is accrauplislicd, our bcj^t coiir.'io will bo to reprint it. 

i>r. If. Scluicbardts essay on the ritornels and tercets of Italian 
popular poetry ** contaiwH a treasury of critical reaeoxch on the 
subject, logeilior with numerous sjMicinicus of these simple, yet 
exquisite, sauUhes of song, with which Mr. Svmonds and Mr. 
Duvii'h have, j'urtially familiarized the English public. 

\'on ihv iiiul by E, lloefer. is a specimen of the manner 

)u which German novelists really excel; a pretty little story of the 
atfectioris, artistic in conHirucllon, and distingulahed by a choice 
oli'gance of style. ** Chmrosciiio,*’|J by 1 j. Salomon, is tho fanciful 
collective title of a trio of novelettes, readable enough, but hardly 
above iiiwliocrity in any res^iect. 

Iludolf Gotiscbairs historical rotuanoo §§ is a very entertaining 
one, full of generals, priests, nuns, actreesea, and all kindH of 
picturesque t(;iure.<t ; the incidents arc striking and waU contrived, 
and tho action throughout bustling and liv^y. The subject is 
tlio conqiubt of Silesiii by Frederick tho Great, and the writers 
syinpathit'H, it need hardly be stated, are wholly Pniaskn. 

The Decotuber number of tho Deuischo Eundsnhau j||| ia Tamaik- 

• Gv4!rhfr/i/r dtj Botanik wm i6. Johrhundtrt bix iS^io. Von Dr. Julius 
Alum-hen : Oliloiilourg, Londun : .Vshci Oo. 
t CrundzHtiC drx lihptiwiup^ dt» Vcr$- uudii^tropbctilnaueB in dtr HebrHi- 
9 chi'n Pov*ie.' Von D>. .Tuliiis I^^y. Halle : Buclihsndlung dt^ WaIwii- 
I.ouiton : Willininti (t KorgVto. 

J Crammadk der ^Ronutninehen Sprat'hen, Von F. Diez. Anhang : 
Kom.'uii.M'iio \V'ort2>chui>fiing. Bonn : Weber. Loudon : WilUaiuj* A 
Norg.Hif. 

§ Dit Hrit'f); des Junius, VoD Dr. F. Bruckluuis. Leipzig : IlrocXhaua. 
London ; A.'ilicr & C(». 

|l AivJTUHdrr Ptyjfe. Ein Beitroff zur Litertfturpttschirhie dfs a^ttthmUn 
Jahrhufidvriitf udibt Pndutn P^^'stker Viehinufim, Von Jkr. »A. IlMlB; 
Leipzig : Moutzel. London : Williams A Norgste; 

\ ^7<u4.«/lcw^f■ Leriattn, Von Aktauutder Sobnildt. Tllr % ■'fkadfjfii 
Riemcr. London ; Williams: A Korgate. , „ 

*• itUornfti nnd Vor Dr. Hugo SchuchAriU,llaUe: 

Loedon : \V illieuas A J^orgaie. 

ft Ko» iht und fair, Kine Gesehichie* Von £. BofAr. 

Simon. London : Williams A Norgate. 

Xt Hdkinnkd, Keut NoveUm, Von Ludwig flalemfin LaiMffs 

Schlicke. London : Williams A Vorgate. 

ffi Jm Bitnue dc$ schtear sen Adlers,, JlrnHwa. 'TniiltiBdolf 

Gocts'ludi. 4Bd<i, Breslau : I'l^wendU IhodWii WiMama A 

llil Eeraosgogebenvnn JMllli 

IViei. Lnudoti : Trttbaor. 
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RuaslofT on tne working ol* coiwlitiitiniuil trovornnu'iil in 1 ieniuark, "> Je fol’ihe c<»artB ci im. 6 iI. 
where the pw*pouderancn of the ileiiineraiie eleiia'*!iL has lt*il !•> a _ ^ _ ioiiN iiobson, 

dangerous aclusm botTv fen the cultivated minority ot the ea|>itul j TTMVKKSIT Y COlTjEOE, L 0NJ>0N, SOttO^I* 

and the peasant represi-utativcs returned by the u^;rienllur<d | ^ rue i.Ki(T term, lani, win heain for New Pupih un TucmIiv, / uwr u, 

<listrictfl« I TIi 4- Seh't'il iH clou: So Mic Clowcr Street stntloii <»f llic M l■tropu^llUl Hallway, «ud only a Haw 

niiniitm' anlk Irnsii thr 'IV'iinini of av\ii.il iillwr llnilwajM. 

U muliitasitnl a Jih'iut punliihtiiciit <ur iuiiJOrtItlon* '* 

(‘(fiTtuiiilnv: tull TfAK-'ctiiitE tlm rttnfa-a of TnBlrnrtwn kIvCUI in 

{ the .vf.oi-t, IVi'x, null otlK-i- i<AitliMilttitii iiiny be obtaiiicil nt tiu) OIlKt ot tho Colk'KU. 

JOHN IWmSttN, H.A., Srrntarii to t/ui (\ninc\J. 


NO lie r.. 

hcf/ Ivai'v to ntftfe that V't* ili'f'ltiie to Conuniini^ 

ciftions ; and to this ntlv ne can mtikc no t,N ij'iiou. 


T Al)li:S’(.i()LLl':(il POJ.Y(R)N lI()USK,SOUTaAMrTON/ 

^ i*t»h miM. 


THF. UNITED STATE.‘l. 

Thv Annual Sabsv}'ij>tion to /hr Svi'iKDtY Ilivirw, f.ulmlintj 


J);\.V1D JONTrS, at thv Oj/ict^liS Southampton Sfnrt, Strand ^ or 
to ^Ir. 

Loudon 

in the United StatiSj and Sidfscripl i^ns, paynhlr in adianLfj 
7 nap commence at any tina\ 


Tlif JM/ht I’lv. ihf I.»rii tli-sliopof WfNC'tlKSTmi, 

Tite llmlit ll.m. Yi«s>uiit HVKltSLKY. 

Tiu Uiu'lu ll'iti Ironl NOlVnil'KoOK. 

I'l, at. Tlir Ilifht llun. W. l.’OWrKU-TKMrr.E, M.P. 

Thf I'EltM . . .. Jauiiiiry 1». 

liiiktiiu-tu II U yiMii lit l*ri in Si ii'i>i*r. aiul A-l. Fnrll*h iitxl P'orclwi 

fo>veriu*Hai-ii itmiilt iji llii* (jjiliiiL 'J'lie Neoioi CIuisc^ are tii-en i'» " Stutleiil^ who 

llAMKidO. Puljri^n 

/inn, Sfcuttn j/, 


nostaar to onn part of thv Vuitvd Sluter, jl I 4f/., or . may 1 kmi« mi. m-ioi taking upmiy ;«MMiNuL»jea. 

' * *i y» 1 » 1- r 1- I i’ t Ai lor iinrtii'uliirn. iiinillviitit»n ihuuld bo iiii'ilc to the* r.aJy rriiinpnl (Mlw If 

fi 7 oS (/oldf ami may nr forwardvd dm A to the I‘nonmrrf Mr. liouee.Suiuhainbton. ^ mvciimn mu <' u 

■ JONKS «/ tfu- q//L. :w Southa,,>i.,m ^fn.t .M, er ; (,0LL)<’.(i] ATE 

J>. r. Sti;vkns, viuiw/m;/ Ayrncy, \ J rata/yar Sqnitrr^ . ± r.\Min-:s Minoiti.s tor fiiiii.s.-Thc r\Mi>KS SFHfHU. tor r.nii-s win 

T A J* Ilf /ki I A J* oil sF iMimry 1 h 1^711. Nl^K'l'l'f l.i^NLKFN LOlALiluCIlATl^ NC ll^Oli 

International Money fh'derit ctai hr .'^•nf from any • |.jr c,iitj.s win KJt:-ow.N on 'iiiiiiiiiuy..iuuiini> «•. ^ ^ 

/'''1 iki>.‘<i:a iiitiir srnooi, tor niui,s. -a itOAitnixo- 

* |H>1 si: kir IMOTl s iVom odi'stilav alicioJluif lliio SiJiikiI n| the IJIULS' JM.'BT.IC 

I UAY M COMPANV. hi« twi n ut 7 Unrliniii I'Jnw, (*h«lM‘it, elow to iho 

Ill .i,r till* StiiieimUtKliMiLf nt Miiw f. SafJTii, tu whom fi|i|>l!ailiuiJi for Uriiit awl «>thar 

liHrtjaMilni^ •hotiici In' . iililii'wM'tl 

piii )^ri:( rr ii( )i:s lo, m a i/rox.- -xho Alisas" ua \ji, 


TARIS. 

('opifft of the Sati KDAY liu\ n;vv 7////// hr ohftduc.i vriry Saturday 

lit' M FiiTITF FilXinT.l^r Ttar Xrtm r d*n i \iinn iart i \<n*NtV' rioir'^lhii.ils hate p.M-ni Ilie CniiiiuMjfo t.*.**! Junior. Senior, nml 

OT M.. 1 UllIhUKNUllAJlj O AlUe i ats t aqua no IIiiti„r Kviiimmstionr. nml J t «•!»-» loim.d lor l.HaiiO wishing to prcitatt for ‘ 

_ ^ InitT. riosiKeliists will iK' t'urwiuiU'*! im 'Die Turin eotnniLncca Jaunury VA. 


l*riii> iiirtN of the uhkive S('1|<H>1,, i.|li>r ii .ai.iiuil ami •‘•.ninruhcntivc Ktluratlon for 
^ii 1 . Doir Ihii ils hutr iliu Cniiibrbljfo Ugwl Junior. Senior, niid 

Ifixlnr KxaiiiUiation*. nnJ j 1 iuas in ti.im. d fur I.Hdli* wUliing to prc|>aif. for th« 

• • ' ‘ »■« r.. 

, , I Ti"N(4LlSll f . V W ['\G !•: and i JTICIIATUUK. ]■ f/XJUTTi >X, 

abroaa, . yj jie—Thp n< y. ai.k.v .f i» n.n.wiiirr«iiim-hi.. i.KCTiiiit>,(’i.kssKs. 

anil Lt^SilNS foi <• I.NTl.kM LN on ,lantiMiy’ i7lh i fur LAUIES. on (Mb, at lU Vrliieti 


The S.\TCRD.\Y Rkmeav is duly rcijistrrcd for transmixmyn t 

TlujwhUcdliou of thf Saturday llKvinw U,ht- j.h.v S.it,inl,i,, \ COLl.MOl'. Stnit (lAKMlIll’S.- KltJIlT er more 

Mortiinyyj in time for the ear ty trains^ and topics may he ohf/nned ; \^j ^ t’oMiM.rrnuN ut Mi.Uimm 

in the Country ^ throuyh any Xureaycn/ ^ on thr day if jnihltvatton. rurTbi"'*!!# 


u»cil fiotn a '.jifoi ‘ ‘ 
limy !<• oUl'UM il • 


icr. H'/i'. \nliu* fri»m t2.'j f<* iWta>i*ar. 

j 1 S<*h,)lar4 who it.— 

iLiii;; Miy. the t »>i;' yi-.CMt o*, Uriftol. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

«iF 

roLiTics, LrmiATLiij*; scienci:, axd art, 

JMce Ini. 

CONTENTS OP No, .JANT’.Any i;., 

(V/iitifc Aiiilrvsc^’*- N'-ito. 

The rr«-s T’lm Fri Jl 'll Ar.m-.trv. 

TiiO I,ihcrul Party ninl Its Ad^ ivt-r-'. f'uit icn I.o it.-. »’'.f T 

Iiropoifubh' Arin> Kutonnor?-. Tin. F.*i:jt.vc .mux*. t,j - 
J{;n .' \i «} rif'-'pto I I <1 J 1 1 u'N. 

A Mitltni i'Ji'i.fof M-I fni n-', 

ThoCftthflir TTr.irf-rMifi P,trn. <.r< irtni -r.s Awi-i/ n m 

.Saloxia. At &a In >A'liin‘r TJ.'. utn-'fil K-MvitiiiiMii. \\ < i <.u tii ’ 

Tht'Cld M-TUr*- III tlie U -vn! \- .-I* ui; • IJ. 
at the Olsiiiiii' Then? 1 1'. 

I’-.r-kniMl's Kn!'/. 

Maitn nufl^Ma'iiier- ,1 tlic <.\iurt of i l<oi i i-**. 
lliirUjtr^ Ultiir.u TIlUJ'*- ' f Himm I'u*. \tiiiuI< i f l : r! n.l. 

Oih***'-, t:iiiiii M' Honour? l i\»iImI, 

The Amnlviir (fii:i-.A* i.’niiioiitt r. (itri’-au l.-tLr-iti.n*. 

CONTENIS Op No. .lAN’rAFiY f'. Ih7.;: 

IiKlutii VH-troyi—Sir Willuuii HaifOTt anil t* Druiil-' 'i’ho iY' i.» h A mil.V- Sir 
lliith»*rford Ah ix*k on Im. - t‘ni l’»^Iir*si» -‘i lin Fleetion.-i in t'r.n.AV- - Xnn.nc.i 
'J‘he Aj^rloulturbl UhililroM S Ac>^ Juaucu in HwhohiHi 


!a>- 


, r KAMJMiTON -ClM.sdntl. .MuiUm, amlJunh.r. - 

{ .1 J //.../ ir.iA». r. i’he lUe .Mi^hFU WtmU. M V l.n>' tullion of >t. .fuliii'^ « fill, . 

I Oxl.tn! I P'.UM Ih’.mhn J jiuuii> S.V.- i- nr |iiiiL i iiivH' fu (hC l<i x . tiie V in, • 

; MA/<rni,t olVxc llnu-x. 

' * l.UKMIXM Olf.VMMAU SCIlOtiL (neiir Wtiirord). 

V'oimilid A.n. IVi 7 . 

' I i..lrr the Nvxr Win me. Xiiii* TyIi ‘C fniintlrd. of the vijiic nf i.'if) Kr annum r.»i 

• Tlir«e Yiurt, “ In Ikj U n.iMe at anv ( or oilur |•laA.l‘ uf IiImtaI ntinalinfi. i>r for thr 

I iiuri>i.M*ni httiMM lh< I'oltl, r hn wuixe I'rof. 

* Aim) Ten Jiiiiloi «n«l Ti n S,-ni».r Mull .^f t*ipf» nrr tn hr t‘i>t>itiliMi -il. 'iic rtrsl tt, ilclruy 

Wln-h'. »xi)iii.ri.l niiiUiteiiai. 4 .' and r.liii'iilion iii 

I tiu* ’^••h\*ol. 

I An l.lettii'n to Thne .Imnor ScholHrshijm, -’f the xnlne ofino iM*r amimn for 'Dine >e*is, 
will lie 1 I 111 lit the end lit Jui.iiiury. The .i^r nt ( nnihr'iites inii-t li" 1 irt«ci*n Ten and FiiniUrii 
■ * * ' ' wla'iii Hetu-i 


yuarR 1 ,vo are tolH-'eiMirilv ui'in.hut one reNtilcied to ceit.> o (rratiiiiitir schoida'ii 
' ami tin* adni’nine ( iiuiilie<« 
f The JVriiit fiu Houriiers an* (lU (>iiiiii iiR r.ci aniiiim, >ni I'dlina the Srlmu] fVes and I’iuire^n for 
iaiind'-«*sx. J'lir'ho: irtforinntioii x« ill 1 e .'ixfi on 'Y|i|il‘.‘ut.i u !«• iht 111 v, Xj^KUKb l.Ul.M.XN, 
Ileiicl>Ma«fer , or to 1 It 'I'lM-n. K i|.. liiexiers’ lla',. ViMh X'lUiinaiiMiTT. 

iJ.W.M.VN, e^-lliffiiU W.'K'iU r . of IJughy, Jlf*ftor «»f 

Aldiiiynam, hour l lverst.m, wa «■ iu*» ol f.ufiin>liiri , yn'pu-ns Flii'll.S for the 
Unixer.itn ». .vr 

W ttOlAviCII, LJXi:, COMlitif,, hill..- 

Itrv. Dr III (illKS i\Xii,ii£r, t arn.*. xih.» iom yms.d .'INi, hnn V.\( ANCiF.rf i'U’ 
ihu iie‘.r K>anxiio»r|onA- t'iu^'iial. •‘ciuniis, Fnmli in'inino, j'nd Umw ne '1 flu cuu 

ul»o ri I’rivu ,«|UUi' dihtipi'tl youiigt r lot a inme t KiLij<Kit r.aiii..d. NV. 




; AJLMY.— T. K, XVATKJNS, Ken. Ui.t.. (.v-i-t.-d by I'.ight. 

I d~\. cir.idiiAtt 1, ill a-.d vm! Hm .lUn, fm* f'n 'Wd Two fi.r I'nllt 'T. Ail f- r il.litia, Oin* 

''or 1 no* oluly I, tvii, RMil iht mtli, Slili, it-t on Li«t iil luic I.n.i L .iiMiioaiioii..^.A«ldrc«^, 
'Hi K«*ro-i,i'.iron I'uik Uo.id, W . 

M A rii!l.'rLATI(>N Hi OM-Ol{i).- Aii TlifOTl, 

of loiv Hinl Kxvierli'ntT. w]io rii'ii' R'i lew I'l'iflLS Into Iii 4 flotm' lo 

{•M-parv fi.r Malneiiliiti.in, had at previ nt H VAi.'A.N’i Y. Adilres', M A., nuro i»f .Xtuy’j 


•\d\rrl:s)nK Ollin"*. I'-O IhiXudllty. 


D lx. WiiLTKRS, l\>ur years reddeiu in JjnndL»ri, recominends 

hiR Kdiirationiil F.slutilldilin'nl to I''iiyli.4h TArnit^ who dedro fixt their SDNS 

EDUCATION in IIKIIM \NY _J or purtu-niani. and n leruiUiu to iMw iii.i «.f Yoniitf i;i-nUv> 
men at pn sent xvlth tho Aden tiia-r, apfly rtirtet to Dr. VVtii.TRii**, f .aii,>fMra*H- .l.'i, Drt'hilvn* 



IIihiNt'h Life of IiurdMayo^ FixinlinnioV rnHithfin— M.xx Mlilh r - ohip' from a ; •<» •»*’ hndfVoin tin* lutui 


Uormaii 
vatc Laxv- 
Notieiw, 


D of iHirdMayo^ Sixini.nnioV rnHif 

WiTkahnp. V'ol. IV.- AinkrnJa- N.i'-tuUh'-* lii*ni i.fi - ul l.i xh Ji I’n- ! L^Ol.KlXniNK.— Mr. W. J, Jl-lAEKlUtiSON, M.A, ( 8 chokr) 
Idclvc Muiit.m 111 .miK u'ln Liirupt!- iV Cljuriiiiiii< li .i.ivV- -.Mliior • i o»on.oMiHle*i hy a CamhihlKe HniinurE-MBii und p rimijiettutiitHfl of Toaoher*. pitMiares 

lor the ITniver-iitu'w ami tin all I'oini.ctitixc EhiiimuntloiH. ptlfeeuMful at the luat Niue 

I'yKainlnniloini uf th« Line. 


Loudon ; PuWiehed fti 33 SOUTHAMPTON .sTHEF.T, .VJH SNT), V» .0. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

♦ 

pUYsSTAIa PALACE 

V,^ of the EfrlUblUon Hid Salea ; 

•will Main tfite If for the . 

WI 5 -L lUwWIntf daye Kebniary i .. 

vondjiixtfie apply t*) Mr. C, W. \V.xKfx, Ihciuu'Uuliciy Lj)feiai I'uiaco. 

^HF. «0OlETy of PAlNTfClW in WATER COLOURS.— 


: -IPDUOATION,— BOSTAL JIILL, ABRKY WOOD, Kent.— 

1 ^ \ limited mmilier of litiYS rcivlviil. xvh*i live on n hmite f1>otlii{f, enHrcIv with tho 

llvbd'MiiatiT. kt-lereiioe* to many Nobiiinen and (jicntUxnun. lligh Xi’imo. Aima fWim 

I Seven to Sialrm. „ Adilruxu II t A b- M A^^F n. a« alKjve. aw ma. Agvf muti 

! LIKIVATE TUITION l»r tho UMVERSITJES, Itc.-^X. 

I -•* CLKD(.i>M,\N iM A DxiviD who hiis hnflacverul Veaw* Mieeex«iul KaperieTin* In tha 
uiiuve, btoXBted by n fleuiilviiti uiubii'luv DrridiirtU‘,I««j4li'R other elllL'Kiit Nnn-r«!pidenl Moatarii 
tor Modern jAn*,xuu(:vo, Ac.. retaMi'eii Ten PUPIJ.S, andhup TWU VA<’ANCf£S, 



.ThePOUliTEENTIf WINTEJl KXIUP] 
OPKN.fr pall Moll £a«l. Tett tlilUvo ‘ 


GREAT PIOTUKE of “CIIKIST 

*rr .yK^rromoM,” witi. “UnMnafPiUM'. wife, rh» nikm .if ih< 
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ENGLAND AND TUB AUSTRIAN NOTE. 

rpHE Oovonimcnt Iiuh pcnnittwd it to bo Jaiown tliat it 
X lias agreed to auj>pc»rt tho gonoral terms lif tlm 
Ausiriau Note, but tbai it ivserves full libcirty to pass huoTi 
judgment as it may think proper on the steps wbieli may 
i)(.*r(‘aftor Is) suggested to make tlio Note ojierative. It is 
bard to see what other answer could have been priiduntly 
given. have refused altogether adheriiuce to the pro- 
]»osal of Austria would havm been eqnivalont to saving that 
the Turks ought, in the opinion of England, to be Irft to 
put down tho insnrrcetiou if they can, and that either no 
remedial measures arc neccMsary to quiet the revolted pro. 
vinccs, or that, if any measures of the kiml ivro jKCushary, 
Tu»'key may l)o trusted to devise and carry out nil tlmt is 
required. No English Cahinet could at the present day 
honestly say that tho revolted j)rovineeshave not grievances 
which should bo redressed, or tluit Turkey can be implicitly 
trusted to redress them, Tbo importance of tho accept- 
aiiec of Count Anur assy's Not<j lay in the iickriowlodgnumt 
it involved that some kind of iiiterfcronco in tho inierrmi 
nlTttira of Turkey was unavoidable. The Cabinet has pnio. 
tically wgisterod iKs oonviolion that one period in tho 
history of tho relations of Europe and Turkey is now 
closed. Twcniy years ag<»,at tho close of tho Crimean war, 
Turkey, on tho imo hand, underUxik to make ceiRiiu in- 
ternal refonns, and, on tho oth(‘r hand, Europe under- j 
took not to interfere in 'Furkish affairs. Europe m»w j 
virtually informs Turkey that this engagement jniisl bo | 
f'oiisidtTod at an end, becauso Turkey has not fullilled 
lier part of it. Turkey has not been hurried. Plenty 
of time has Inien gi\en to the Ottoman Goveniineut, 
and during this time it has done iiotbiiig in the way 
of internal reform. Jt lins had ample opportunities. 
It has eujo 3 'ed perfect peaco ; it has been assisted by the 
lavish inpouring of European capital. But it has wasted 
its f»pportunitic.s as completely ;t.‘> it has wa.stcd the money 
of iu creditors. It ehudiy owed to England tho time, of 
grace it lias'onjoycd, and tho means it possessed of using 
this time profitably ; and it was therefore naturally eon- 
siderod by the other European Powers ©specially important 
that Englaud should recognize that the time of grace whs 
over. Europe is noiv, with the more or loss qualilied assent 
of England, remitted to the position with regard to Turkey 
which it assumed before the Crimean war, aud it occupies 
thi.s position with tho new oxjicricnco that tho plan of 
leaving Turkey alone has l)fx?n tried and has been found 
impracticable. 

This in itself makes tho ncceptu-nco of the Austrian 
Note by England an important event ; but there arc other 
con. sequences flowing fivm tho acceptance of tho Note 
which arc suflieient to dispel tho notion that the pre,- 
seniation of it to the Ottoman Government is an un- 
inoaning pioco of diplomatic formality. Not only doo.s 
the presentation of the Note, however general may 
bo its tenns, inlerferenco in Turkey is re- 

cognized by Europe as expedient and justifiable, but 
it also implies that tho imsurrcctien in Herzegovina 
is an occasion for interferenco. further, it is Austria 
that has prepared tho Note and taken tho initiative, 
and in accepting tho Note as an Austrian Note, the 
other Buropiin Powers imply that Austria has properly 
assumed this position b(>causo tho insurrection more 
j?^tNtrly affects Anstria than atiy other Power, is a sonreo 
of greater danger to her, and raises a number of sub- 
•idiaiy (lucstions in which she is specially interosted. 


; Sho, too, i.‘4 close at hand, and win do what is to bo done 
j spec'ilily and effectual I)". Then, ngain, if interference is 
! necessary, it must be Bujiposed to be of a kind c([nal to the 
I neccr-sity. As tho existence of grievances from which tho 
' revollcd provinces sufl'er is the occasion of the interference, 
j and as 'Furkey is not to be trusted spontaneously to 
! remove tliese grievances, the interference must assume a 
! shape which will give a reasonable probability of these 
j gricvance.s Ixing redressed, cithcT directly by those who 
j interfen*, or b)’' Turkey acting a.s their agent and under 
I their su|>iTvibiou. Tho revolt, too, is going on, and one 
inuiu object of interference is to introduce peace and 
put an t ntl to the troubled state of things whicli 
Austria iiiuls so inconveuient to herself. Tho in- 
I snrgenls must 1x5 induced to lay down their arma, and 
it i.s obvious that the tempUitioii offered to them to do 
this jriTihi ]>e sufficiont. Either a new order of things must 
be projMibcd, and its cstahlishmcnt adequately guaranteed, 
of H kind to convince them that tho causc.^ of their com- 
plaints w ill be <'ffuct.iially and pcrmanoiitly removed, or 
the provinces rau.st Ik* occupied by a frlonJl}'^ force W'hich 
would put au end to <he contest by not allowing the Turk.s 
to light any more. All the.se things are involved in tho 
acceptance uuil presentation of the Note, and tho Turks 
will understand pcrtcctly well what is really meant. They 
will feel that it is funnall^' aDUounced to them that Europe 
considor.s the period of non- interference to bo at an end, 

I hat un occasion of interference Las arisen, that Austria is 
authorized to act as tho principal agent in this inter- 
ference, and that the characlcr of tho interferenco contem- 
plah'tl ia cither the c.sbiblifihm(*nt of an entirely now' order 
of things in the rovoU(*d provinces, or elsis the occupation 
of those provinces by Austria. 

To have got so far. us this bceins to be no small a thing for 
Austria to hnve accomplished ; und to have tried to do morn 
would have been to mi.so doubts and possible quarrols 
Ix'forehuiul which would have made the agreement of the 
European Powers impossible. To have it recognized that 
cll’cctivo intciTereiico, conducted mainly by Austria, w'as 
neccs.*<ary, seemed natnmlly to Count Anduassy to bo tho 
first and far the most important stop. Nor was it possible 
to state pri^i.scly w hat form tho intervention should take 
until it should be known what eonrad Turkey would adopt 
when informed that intervention was intended. ThoOttoman 
Government may deolino to do anything, may refuse to 
di.scnss any ]jroj»osals, and may prefer to let the intervening 
Power.s do what they please, in tho hope of seeing them 
quarrel among themselves. In that case tho occupation of 
tn(5 revolted provliiotjs by Austria may bo regarded as in- 
evitable, But Turkey may toko tho other course, and 
may bo willing to as.scnt to tho minimum required 
of her. Tho European Powers will then have to dis- 
cuss among tliemselves what is tho minimum they re- 
quire ; niid for tlio discussion of thi.s point, if it aris«\s, 
the English Cabinet has very pixipcrly kept itself free. It 
will SCI* wJiat Austria, in concert with Germany and Kuss^ 
profio^es, find will criticizo tho suggestions aiada to it- 
But the minimura reqwirfxi iuu.st, from tho very 
.stances of tho imerveiition, fulfil cortain conditions, IttAtMr 
ottbr tt reasonable pro.spcctof removing tbodangor toivUu^. 
Anstria is oxposixi ; it must satisfy the insurgonts, or at 
least must sconi as if it ought to satirfy thona; 
must not bo so temporary as to bo delu^vo. What parti- 
cular pixjposal will bo.it .siirisfy thf5So ooaditiotfB, will be least 
odious to Turkov, least burdensome to Austna, and least 
likely to hiad to fatnro complications, it ia oqnaUj cUffionlt 
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and unnoc'OJiisary to anticlpato. It. i» for Austria to 
pmpo«« and for Enj2;luiul lo (‘Htioizo. Hut it must 
not bo snppostid that I ho of Kn^land can 

l>eyoiul a certain ])oint. is IiJip])ily no prospect 

ot Austria projiosiui; more Ilian she thiulvs abso- 
lutely necessary. It is ti.* 1 ai. all in lu-r intcrost, or 
in tiarmoiiy with her policy, io stir v.p bi^ cpiostions just 
now, to breaK up sutldculy the whole tnimework of 
Turkish ( I over n incut , and e\<*ire tlu' passions and iau tho 
hopes iif senii-liiirliaruus Sla\s. The luiiiiMuim ^Yhich 
Austria will consider lo be M‘(|uin tl nill he that, which is 
cimsidt-n d lla^ iiiiiiitmnn by a IVovor S]H‘cia]lY anxious not 
to ask anythin!^ dangerously htrj^e. JOntj^hnid 'vill Ihere- 
foiv In'ii'L*’ lo the cnticisiu of the proposals of Austria, the 
ktiowli di;o (hat the framers of tho.-?e prop\isals have had 
very strong indiicemcnts to make them a 4 moderate as 
posMhle. Directly details are approached, very consider- 
ahliMlitlcrences of opinion may easily arise, and here dis- 
cussitMi maybe really useful ; hut tho limit within which 
tlm proposals can vary in their n>>'entia.l cbaractcM* may be 
seen beforehund to lie not very wide. 


Tiir: rDixurnff/r uicnri^v dx tiik sn.z (^\xai. 

JM liCllA.-sK. 

T MK Avriter of an able article In tin.* .lamiaiy mnnh**r of 
the Filinhnr[jh Ju'ri,’,r n, (hniUi-^ of Ihe I'.xp'* li.*ncy | 
of the Sutz Canal pnrcha-.e nhudi deserve sta-iows ctuiM- 
dcrafion. Tho (piostiu»> wlfcther Carlianient on‘.d\t to ha.Ae 
het'M ‘'aimmonod immediately aider tho <Mm*liKi.»ri of ih** 
havgnin is of «econilary. thou'-h coiisideiMhlo. imp 'rimie,*. 
Con ditutumal forms ouLc'ot lo bo v»h:-t'rvcd ; Imf m this 
eaa,' tliu siipj)osc'.l nTeL;ulavity was rather <•!* form than of 
buhsianco. 'flK* Iran.-acUori was in it.*» Tmtare irrino- 
eable, and iho Ministi'rs must ho ptvpai‘c*d to d(?i\nd 
their policy in b'chruaiy as fully as the <liscussion 
iiad eccniTcd in Decemher. It is pos.nide iliai. ilinlo- 
luatio communications in |.re.jrrcs.s may have nml.rcd 
Ml immediate eoinmuiiication Parliament iiiexpcdiciit. 
As tho Ministers must i xplaiii and defend their comluct 
in all its circumstances, it is scaujcly werih whih^ to 
anticipate the debate im tho minor jioini of coi.Miiulioual 
p:'0]}riety. The tirst impression that a gn.it political | 
me.isuro had adopitcd was largely iiioditb*d by Lord j 

l)rui>Y‘s larigaago; iind tlio purcliasi^ mitnrally hocamo levs j 
])Opalap wl.'cn it nas' reduced to tlie dirncnsiiMrt of a liiiaii- ! 
ciul (.'ontract. The fiovernment cannot properly iinesi. ' 
public money in any commercial undcrlaking ; and it* 
would not have hctn a prudent sjicculat ion for a private! 
eupilali.st to ]>ay .\,oo'.\rjoc)f. to an embu rrassed debtor 1 
on an unsecured premne of iiiteiv'yt for uimilion years | 
at 5 ]Hn* cent. TIk* hiiustlf had offen d French j 

hankers double the nitv for tho term iliiring wddi’li i 
Uio ilividcnds on his .^liares wery &u?:])oiided. There 
will be no dillt rcncc of Mj)inh.)n an to the iic xpcdleiiey of 
claiming a priority over private erediiors if iho KiiuiU\K 
should in any year be iiuahh* to meet his engagements. The 
aci’cptanco of doubtful .security eau only be juslitlid hy 
sonui adMi-ntagc which Tuii.>t liavc been snppu.'i^ed to attend 
tho acipiisitiuii of tln^hnros. Tho Ueviev/cr doubts both 
tho present capacily of the (ainal to trai n a divideml for 
sharelioldm's, and thy probubiiily uf ii considerable inert ase. 
Tho reveraion of (jven an increased dividend at tie* end of 
rdnotceii years would not be au crp’ivalcnt for tlie s;u*fi»ie«) 
of the large '*ani which lias been paid for the shares. It 
must bo prosumctl that tlio (Jovernmeiit was acipniinfcd 
with the Hnnncial eoudition of the (Joinpany, tlnmirli I lie 
pundmsc may have bocu m:id<* cxolnsively on pohtic/d 
groumls. Full details hud been submitled to tho 
jnission on Tonnage .Dues whieu lately .=‘at. at Con- 
si tan iiuople. 

The contention that it would have boon better fo buy 
debentunse than eliercKS is p' rhaps brronoouH; and it miint 
be remembered that the <mly ;sycuritie.s which could be pur- 
chased at the moment were tho shave.'-j which trio K.ui*:i>ivj: 
anxious to sell. Although the nominal capital is much 
cost of the l^arral, ffcfr^ftrnings, after 
paj^g working exjienses and interysl,are anUhdent to pro* 
vide a dividend of 4 per cent, if Ihe nccossily of iiiising 
additional capital for improvemont.s wa.; ^ not taken into 
coasidenitioii, tho proeiK*cts of the slinreholdors would be 
highly favourable, as th<y have a principal hliaro in tho 
probably increase of profits. After payment of ijiteresi and 


of 4 per cent, dividend, 30 per cent, of the surplus is appro- 

S iriatcd to tho Kukoive, to the Founders, and to tho 
)irccLors ; and 70 nor cent, to tho aliaroholdors. Investors 
have long known that a railway or any similar undertakings 
offers the greatest advantage io purchasers when growing 
prt^fits coimddo with n largo pruportion of fixed charges 
As BOOH as a margin is attained, any additional porceniati^. 
of protit on tho whole capital is multiplied for tho bori(^> 
of tho 8hai*oholdcT in tho in verso proportion of tho ordinary 
sliarcs lo iho total outlay, As the tniflio of the Canal iii- 
cn asos, iho Khedive liimself, who has hitherto bccui a liclj)- 
Ic.'is victim in Iho hands of M, DK Lessecs, may perhaps 
receive Borno small return for the ononnons suina which lie 
has furnishod for the undertaking. As tho Kdhthartjk Jlc- 
vicw'cr ourrcetly states, “ tho Khedive ha.s in fact contri- 
“ buU*d to tho Canal far moro than all the sums aulwiribed 
“or l)4>rrowed by tho sharu)ioldcr.s in Eni-opo ” ; and tho 
opportunity of borrowing .:j,0C/0, 000/. on rasy terms is tho 
only remuneration which ho liaa hitherto received. The 
diversion of traffic from tho laud routes dimiaisle'S his 
revenue*, and lu^ donves no beni‘fit from Iho temporary 
inorcaso of tolls which was conccdeil hy the ('orumis- 
siouers. Jf his dyna.sty exists a coiiLury hence, ai\<l if 
in tho meantime no additional sacrifices aro im|K»scd 
up4ui tho K'/3 prian (jovfU’iirnont hy tho Coia[>auy, tho 
Khedive’s nmoto hiujccshovs will perhaps sneet ctl to tho 
I reversion of a viiluablo property, lii the int-antiiae tho 
' sliju-eholdrrs who have rociuved tho h^'iiclit of his great 
‘ja<*riLiccs might porhaps with pmpi-iety modify their tone 
of ifijnrcd iniLOcenoo. 

Lord Derey 1 ms ulrendy imlicatod in liis speechc.H ami 
in diplomniic convorsalimi tlie linn 41!* apology which ho 
will adupL H wus in his jmlguient mexprdient that 
French • I’.nreholdcr.-^ should bofoinn aluioMl- tie* side pro- 
privlors of Iho C’aual, as they already lud i a Iiir.*.e ot 
rlit‘ The returns of tho shore holclef> 4 , di\ i<.b*d nc- 

! emtbn-.r ii> mil ionnlity, «ro lor roine n-nsoii ih"'eptive, 
inaMinueh as no Efjghxh proprutorH appe.ir mi the list, 
ahhoutrli it is known that a certain amount of the capital 
i.s hehl ill .Knglarid. It has prolsihly bom fonud couveniont 
10 ili'ww tho dividends through agents in who 

peili.ovs i pfMM}’ in the odic.irtl list as sliarcliolders. It i.s 
iiof impn. liable that tho English holdings, iucImUrig tho 
shares now ladongiDg to tho GovernmeMt, ituiy exci*edone- 
hslf of the capital. AVhatcvcr may Ix) tho proportion, it 
vvill be imjK'ssiblo to regard tho Company henceforth 
as ii F?‘eneli ussociatiojj. Tlio controversy on toiinago 
alMindantly illustrated Iho iiiconviuiiencc unsing from 
tl.<‘ zeal of llio French Governuiynt in promoting Iho 
objects ..f I he Coiiijviny. JJiiring a corn'sjjMndencc which 
cxii'iidcil oviT two years, ewery successive French Minister 
t'lrr.csfly flercmled tho interests of tlio Coiiijiany against 
‘fai[novm'r5^ and freighters, while every otjier maritime 
Slsite ill Europe, with the cxct'ption of It Ussiti. iron test rwl 
y\. de Lessei's’s right to augment his charges. Tlio re- 
iaJioiis between Franco and England, whi(;h arc ou all 
other ijucsLioTis friendly and cordial, in tlio course of iho 
discn,S'iou occa.siiuuilly deviated into asperit}'. If tho 
dispute had firi.son in the days of the .Finpin*, or at a time 
when tho two (iovcimments were divided on issnes of 
gemral policy, it is higlily probable tiuit grave difli- 
(uilticH won hi have occarro<l. At one time M. DH 
Les.'Kcs mude speeclica to tho members of the French 
colony at Port Said which seemed to tlin'atcn an ap- 
peal to force. As it was impos.sihle that Im (*.ould Hffc<?t 
v> levy war on hi.s own account, it was naturally 
coiij'ci ureil that lio hoped for assistance from the 
Fr<‘fi'.*li t.lnvoriimr-nl. I’lio Porto thought the occasion so 
oriticjil ih.it tlu' Kkedivk, in obedience to its diit^etious, at 
om.'c mar<'lie<l a lorce to tho Catml. M. DE Les.sEI>s haw 
iindnnbtf iliy di-^played cxfcraordimny vigour in the aeeoin- 
j jihslimeut I'f his enterprise; and not his Bmaliest feat is 
I the e.\ trad ion from tho Khedive (»f the greater part of tho 
Cost ol* the Caiml. It is ncverthelcs.s omharrassmg to deal 
with I lie IVedileutof a Jomt-Stock Company who assnirica 
.some of tho airs of an independonfc Power. M. de Lesseds’h 
letters are cjilletl dcspiitchefl, and they ai‘c sometitnes ad- 
drcsRCid in Kiitlicieiitly jKircmptory Icrtna to Foreign 
Minislerg. Tho Koglisli Oovernrnont will from this tinio 
1x5 fully entitled to claim, in common with tlio Pronch 
Oovenimont, a voice in any diplomatic trausactiona which 
may affect the interests of the OariaL Tho support givei^ 
hy French Ministers to M. DE LKSSitrs was given in 
assQined iut.crr?st of French enpiUdists, and not in virtue of 
any technical right of intetferonco. 
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Mr. t)jKUAr,i.i may porlffipa talco a higher tone than hin 
colleague at ilio Koroigii (Jtlice ; but his defence will be 
BiibstaniMilly the samo. iu one sense the bargain was ex- 
cluBivcly iiiiaiicial ; but Iiord Dkkuy will midily admit that 
it would not have beeu tlwj buaineas ot* the English Govern- 
^ to uiulertako, for Iho «ike of investment, even a much 

hopiifiil speculation than the purchase of shares in 
the Suez Otinal. The measurn is only dolon^ihle on j)oiiti- 
cal grounds* and the aj>ol<j;xy may jirolwibly bo acJ(U(|uatc, 
though it must bo in soiue rc.^fK^cts indriiTiite. A sub- 
si antiu] }iccaniar}<' interest iu the undertaking may have 
boon a condition of iucioasi'tl iiifluonco, although Lord 
JiKiir.v woTild have proiorvL-il that the Kiikuivi: alioiiJd 
retain posr^eftsiou of lua shius-s. it is ]>erhapK n«)t oxpc*di<*nt 
to follow the Keviewor into the difficult qu(;stion ot the j 
ftlaio of the Canal in time of w*a.v. Tt ia nudouhtedly trim 
that a share iu the capital of the uuderLuking could neither 
iucrcaso nor diiuiuisli sovereign rights; but it might 
inateriully affoct the nioml a8|KM't of pruccedings svhich 
might bo rcndercMl ni*ce«hury for political or inilitstry 
reasons. It is clear, uotwithslauding the arguments or 
assertions of the iU^viewer, that in a war with any maritime 
Power the Canal cannot remiiiu open, except to neutral 
commerce and to the ships of the belligerent who nuiy he 
tJie Hire nger lit sea. Even if, in the untoward coutiageney of 
a war with France, the Engh^li flcfifc were not to impede 
the transit of the Canal, it inu.st af tempt to control iJie 
uavigation i)f Mio Red Sea, which is a continuation of the 
passage. It is impos.sibh* in a Diiicii smaller .space to 
cxarniiio tho argumcnls of tlie Tjditiiiunjh in delaii. 

The article will be an invulnable brief for the (Jppo.^ition in 
i’arliumont. 


j ' KXidxr ; kuttiosb. 

A S from titiK* lo tinu' seals in the House of Commons 
become \arant, uml as there are two great poiitie.il 
parties, there rnnst be Nmtests fought, iw politics would 
become so ho[)ele-!sly dull that no one W'ould piiy any .atten- 
tion to tliGiii. Elec! ions in tlie:^e days are neciissarily tunic 
aftains, but. still they are not quite so tume but that soine- 
Ihing as to the feelings of constituencies .and tho influceeey 
to which cleetiouR an* sidijcctcd may gathered from 
them. liurnlc.y is om* of the seatsS that, happen just now 
to be vacant , and the usual preparations for a con f cat are 
going on. JJ ere it is I lie Jiioeral.s who are d<‘fendiiig the 
seat*, and in these depressing times theyarc naturally anxious 
not to los<5 any advantage. They have sot thcMnselves to 
work witli enrne.'xines.'!, promptitude, and decision, 'riiev 
havo struck the gieti.1 blow: they have scored tho capital 
]»omt. They havo got tliat w'hich iu an eleel ii>ncering sense is 
better tiian gold, or rubies, or virtue. They have secure d 
a lotuil brewia- as their candidate. They an* very much to 
be congratulated, in the find place, they are saved a world ' 
of trouble , they ne<«il not weary themselves with thinking 
of any tiling remote or difficult. Such questions as the 
Slave Oircular, tlie Oanal-shnros purchase, uriny rtdorni, 
optional legislation, <lo not arise for them. If they or 
their candidates like to think or speak of .sad i questions, 
there can l>c no liann. It may bo amu.sing, but it will bo 
supc-riluoua. A local binwer need not argue; he exists, 
ft is Ixjor tlmt marks him, and not merits or dcnicrits. Tii 
the next place, the Iluniley Libei'als must 1 io]ki that they 
are showing that bettor IhiugB may be in sturc fur their 
party gcncmlly, and that the unhappy divorce lHdw»’en bt'cr 
aad liibcralism, which Lord Auisuijake: slarteil. is at iengtli 
coming to an end. If local brewers would really khiiIc on 
Liberalism, if the publicans would really forget and fi>rgiv(‘, 
and, in tecliiiical language, drink fair with botli parties, 
Lord Hj^utinutox might foci comfortable. TJio tViir is 
lest iho nows from Burnley .should bo ha. goixl b) Iw 
true gonenilly, too happy an acoidont, a mere c;iprice of 
Fortune. There is also tho anxious quostiou wljcthcr the 
publiimtm at Burnley will rally round their brewer, i^u 
doubt publicans will do almost anythmg for a browTr ; but 
there is one thing which they will not do for any man li vitig, 
and that is, regard any question whatever from any other 
})oint of view than that of beisr. It seems audactmis to 
suppo.so that publicona could question whether a brewer 
was right iu his judgment as to what the true intcrivits of 
beer require. But then tl\e publicans are a very <ictrr- 
mined set of men, as tho report of the proceeding.R of ihcir 
Defence League sufficiently shows. 

They, too, like army refiwrmers and (Urecters of odu 


have mappwl out. TingUmd into lUstricis ; onil each district is 
under a thorough and en*‘rtivu oi^umizution. Scotland and 
Londou are falling into Ujij giv.it Rrlitunc, and In^cr muy 
expect to have its army everywhere. The aiithorilies of 
tlie Xii'aguc, wc observe, spiak very haiidsoraely of the 
luagist rates, whom they find to he a very nice, serusiblc 
set of gfjitlcuicn, who know wh.u beer memw, and liow 
much and Low frequ -utly it in wanted. They like the 
niagistratoK so much that they wouM even wish to extend 
their jurisdiction. They thiiik that grocers who ndl beer 
and wine, and workmen's chih.-', should he licensed by the 
niugistraU’.-i. it wuuiil do (hum g'.'od, nnd take tho conceijy 
out <jf thoni if KiicJi mJIv iustitutious as workmen's cluhs 
wciv o})eiied or shut at. tliu discrulion of uicu whom tiic 
publunus can thoroughly tru-^t. The w'orst i.s that at 
some places the niagUtnicy has got ih(M‘ougldy wrong. 
The Htuieof thiiig.s, fur example, at liirminghani is espn?- 
cially liiftientahle. Tltt'iv, as the Jjcague was informed at 
ks recent luueung, there have lately been appointed five 
Inh]K*ctor» for the exprc^.^ aud .sole pur^jo-jc of visiting 
public-lioiisds. in <»ld (la*yb when, as the iVesideut sigiiifi- 
caiitly remarkcil, the Tuvsn Coimell was ditl'ereiitly consti- 
tuteMl. such an cii(/rmity would ha\<3 bwn impossible. The 
moral wliich publicans art' entreated to dj’uvv i.s te neglect 
no engine of doing thenl'<rlve^^ ju.sticc. They must look 
after all the Councils aud Borirds in tln.ir rcs|>i3ctivt) towns, 
and see tiuu fliey arc }>rtiperly reiiresented on them. The . 
metliod is iu its broatl outlines simple enough. With tho 
non-elecl+>(l nuAgi.stnite's the piibheaiis think they havo 
every reason to bo coutcub 'J he eloetion of Town Couu- 
cillur.s they projx'se to < (mtjTtl ; aud lliey will thus get rid 
of what may be termed the Hirmingham taint in the 
social system of the eouniry. It is the rasoluteness with 
wldeh they set themselves to achieve Ibis great purpose 
of their lives that inspires a natiiml anxiety us to whetlier 
a local brewer ctin do so nincli fur tlio Liberals as at fi:st 
rtight he luigbt be thought certain to do. . lie may s € mu 
tu iho publicyins to K* goiiig wrung in .«ome way that Ihey 
can s<*aroely defiue. He is getting too much of a Birming- 
Jt.am :iir ahuut him. From belonging to the political party 
in which Jdr. flRiouT is a leader, a blower might get, by an 
j ujisy uin) fata! descent, to iipproving of the doings of 
a tyranin’i?al pharisuical Town Council which uctnully 
appoints lusfp<n:tf>rs to seo that publicans obey the law. 
'J'o say the truth, we lire not at all sure th.at ihe 
publicans can, consistently witli tbd* fundinnculal 
princifilc's by whicli tlieir Lcugin^ mu^t ubido, support* 
houftily anil unreservedly a local bii-Wii* coming for- 
ward on the Libenil .side. It is not a pleatajit. thiTig 
fur tliem to think tij.ot the}' .should send a iiiivn t-o i'avlia- 
'!ieiit* wlio will very pruhably come uialin’ iuffnenee.s of a 
v.'ry (IiH'gcntus kind, who wdli sit norc or lc.ss inM.r to 
Ml*. IjiiI' UT, who will he;ir excessive <li‘inkiTig sp^kee. tif 
nrn-nly by his le^sociates a.s '-ometliing Ijuncnlablo, and who 
may even (.bunco in con vi vial nmiucnls to frequent, tho 
ci'inpaoy of Hkjso who w ill \cnluv(.‘ to say Ibat the Town 
Coiineii of Hirmingham w»as quite- right to appoint In- 
sjjcctors. Thus his monil s( use would Iw gi-mlually cn- 
fiebltMl; Jic would no longer havo a firm aud clear idea 
of right and wrong, and it would lie iu vaiu that ht bui 
b»j«n bum and bred a bivwin\ 

In D.Jr^etsJfi^o a rontesl is on wdthin the bosom 

of the Cun^erviJ!ive jiarty, and, as all sections of the Con- 
scrvutivi- party arc .'ound about beer, the publicans h.ave. 
nothing l.> do with Hie stnlgLi•h^ At til's! the landlords bad 
I fight among t heni-'Sidvo.s as lo vvlicthcr the bigge^st laud- 
lortl \Yho Nvonltl hu a o.audidato had a right to tlu‘ ;;citt ; 
and it wari nUimafely ruled thsit he had, and that Mr. 

ir.UjH* give way to .HinnY. But this did nut 
I all.'iy all the clemmits of strefc. Tho teii:mi-fi«rrnors {ftarted 
n caiidithde ofilioir own, su that now Ihcct^ntcst isbctiveou 
th(' Inijtllord.s and tho teiumts uii whom ih< y enn cuiiut ou 
the one hand, and the lenanbs on whom the l.^ndloisls o.au- 
not count on th(3 other. It is nhno.sl ci*r(;un that the very/ 
oxistenee of such a struggle is due to the Ballot. The baud*, 
lords have cudejivotu*ed to suspeml or niiligate ihe actioa 
of the Ballot' Act by calling on their tenanifl to sign, a 
circular Ihey intend to vote. not 

known how far the appeni has l*ivn sutXJessfbiyjiw it is 
still less oeriaiii how far tho actuid voting IJiidor tho 
Ballot may eorrospond with .such pirouiiftes as th^ tenants 
may think fit to give. B must never be forgotten that 
vvlicu ilio Ballot Bill was under disQossion in ^rliamont^ 
its advofjfttes .stated it lo bo one of its advantages that it 
wonld enable people to make promises and break ^emi 
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ftiid it i8, we understand, the gencinl experience of elec- 
tioneering agents that the Ihll Ims been in this respect a 
remarkable bhocoss, and that it is almost impossible to 
forecast from promises of support how an election will j 
go. The questions ut issue between the lanJloi*ds and ilio j 
tenunts are not in any way dirtxitly political, but it is not j 
to bo denied that the dilfcivnoes of opinion vrliich 1 
tho contest has revealed im> of considerable im]>orU 
ance. !Mr. Fowm:u, the candidate of the tenants, 
has enunciated opinions with w'hich tho landlords cannot 
be expected to sympathize. Ho thinks that, landlords 
ought to build bettor cottages, that better oduculion 
ought to \y(i given g4ui(*rally, that oi\c-lmlf of tJic f3ot and j 
mouth disease of the country is due to tlic CSoverument not 
f >llowiiig Mr. Rkad’s advice, that local taxation might bo 
reduced to one-quarlcr of its pn'sont amount, and that all 
gajno should belong to tho tenant. Tt would bo hard to 
bring together a series of proposit ions which, from the point 
of view of the landlord, would seem move heretical and 
objectionable. Nt»ris it at all clear that all tenant .s would 
syinpathizt! with Mr. Head. To advocate belter cottages 
and better edacaluni for labourers w'ould seem to many 
of them to be treading on dang(‘rous ground; and 
the habits and associations in Avhich they have 
been rcai*ed will prevent many of them from thinking 
that there is any' harm in the landlord claiming 
the right of shooting on his own laud such g:mu‘ as 
does no sei-ions injury to cro[»s. The leading Liberals tif 
the country do not favour Mr. Fowlck ; fiir they, likt* their 
neighbours, are landlords, am I, ns a (Jonservativo must Ik 
elected, sympathize with a Conserval ivi^ landloril much j 
more tlian with a Conservative tenant. They art? anxious, 
too, that tho arriingcment by which they have a share in 
tht‘ i*epresentation of tho comity should continue, and they 
fear that at the next election tlicy thmusclve-s may siiffer if 
they now seem backward in carrying out ihoir part of the 
undertaking. It is therc‘foro veiy probable that Mr. 
Foweek may fall. But whether ho falls or .succeeds, tho 
mei*o fact of .such a coiuc.st having tak<':i ])lacc must 
produce oonsoqnonces of great importance It will hnve 
iwcaled to country society that there are two ways o ^ 
thinking in c,cmHict Avithin its bosom. The landlords, mit. j 
only ill Dorsetshire but elscwluTe, Avell know that they 
have u now force to deal with. That the struggle should 
be social, not political, oiily adds to its importance, Tho 
Dorsetshiro contest is one form of the general ass«*rtiori of 
their claims by clasi’cs hitherto contont to as.scrt lit tic or 
nothing, under the innuonee of a n(?w polidcal maidiiiiery j 
by Avhich claims are crcatcid by^ the facility of assorting j 
tliein. It is thus a symptom of a future in th^ possb 
}>ilities of W'hich not only J )orsetshire landlords, but English- 
men generally, are v'cry largely interested. 


THE FRENCH SENATE. 

T he facts about tho election of delegates wlio arc in 
their turn to elect the French »Sonate .seem siifH- 
ciently ascertained. Except in the great towns, tlie so- 
called Conservatives have secured a largo majority in tho 
Electoral College; and o^licso .so-c;illcd Con.servative.s a 
largo majority are set doivn as Bonapartists. Wo shall 
know to-inoiTOw week liow tho delcgatos oxerci.so the 
powora confcrrcil on them, lii a contest in which fA Senate, 
not a single officer, has to be elected, tho results of tho 
second stage cannot be infen’ed with absolute certainty 
from the results of the first .strago. Even Bonapartists are 
open to Byni|XitbicM and dislike.s which liave little con- 
nexion with party, and it may bo found that not every 
cjiudidate for whom an Imperialist delegate votes is hitn- 
eelf an luiperialist. Fm-thor than this, allowanee must be 
made for the unexpected hatred of tho Empire which from 
time to time shows itself in an Orleanisfc, and for tho un- 
expected hatred of Marshal MacMahon’s Government which 
from time to time shows itHeJf in a Legitimist. Neither of 
these sentiments is likely perhaps to have much effect on 
the A’Oting of Sunday woek, but either or both may 
have some etlect. Here and tliere, at all events, there 
may be some unexpected combination between delegates 
who are classed under the general head of Conserva- 
tives and those ivho go under the general head of llepnb- 
licans. An occasional Grleanist may bo found allying 
himself with moderate Kepublicans against the Bona- 
purtists; an occasional Legitimist may be found allying 


himself with tho Radioals against a declared supporter of 
M. Bovkbt. 

These aro the deductions which must bo. allowed for in 
estimating the action of the delegates. There are others 
which must bo allowed fllr in estimating tho troth of the 
description that has been given of them. The most 
inqiortant of these is indicatcMl in a letter from A French 
“ Corrc..s|)tnulent,” which was published in the Times more 
than a fortnight ago. The Senate is to be elected by con- 
stituencies amounting in all to 43,563 porsons. Of these, 
36,217 arc delogafcos elected one by each commune, and in 
in' far flic greater number of insbiuccs tho commune has 
chosen its mayor ; a result which was almost a cer- 
tainly beforo tho election. The mayorfl were, for the 
most part, appointed by the Duke of Broqlik, and it is 
now an old story how tho Dekk was reduced to .choose 
Bonapartists to til] the places vacated by Republicans 
bt'causo there was litoi’ally no one else on whom he could 
lay liis hand. It is for I'ctaining tliese nuAyors in office 
that M. Brm'.T has been so much hi anieil, and the excuse 
wliich we suggested on hi.s behalf at tho time of his 
l)e(?f)ming Minister of the IntLiiior may still bo urged, 
tJiough nuloriunately with iniicli less confidence tlian 
before. M. Bufkkt found that he was everywIi€?ro repro- 
SiMited by u»cu Avb(» wore iM'gardcd as partisans of the 
Empire. Bui he may faiiiy liave argued that ibis jiarti- 
.KaiKsliip admitted of un almo.st endless variety of degrees, 
and that much of it was not easily di.stinguishahle from 
devotion tt» the powers that be, provided ibat the powers 
tliat bi* are willing to disjauisc' employment and pay. To 
j Imvo sent comparatively pliable liiiperialista alK>ut their 
‘msinehs would have bt'cn to cn>nvert them into ardent 
liiiporialists. They would have had nothing to gain 
by kec]>ing M. Bi fkkt in power; they would have had 
i everything to gain by putting M. Rouuee in Ills place. By 
j retaining tinnu in tho service of tho Republic, M. BuKFhiT 
removed tlic' motive which more than anything el.se avouLlI 
have made them in reality Avluit they already Averc in name. 
T'hey now know* that, whatever Mar.sbal MacMaiion's rule 
may inean for others, it does not in its present form mean 
anything unpleasant for them. Of conrso this knowledge 
i.s no! snnieient to nmke them zealous RepnblicauH. On 
the coutraiy, the discussions to whicli their retention in 
office ban IVom time t/O time given rise must have thoroughly 
enlightened them us to the exbmt to Avhich Republican 
institutions aro compatible with their personal interests. 
So long os the Republic is worked in the spirit in wlu’ch 
it lias been Avorked by M. Buffkt they aro safe, but it is 
C|uilo on tho cards that a Republic Asmrked by alicffc Centre 
Ministiy, or even by a Ministry of !>oth Centre.s of Avhich 
the Duke of Audiffukt pASijUiKit Avas the hnfwl, would 
make short Avork Avith a good many of U\em. Under lliese 
circumstances men of the class to which the mayors of 
rural eornrnuncB mostly belong will l>e likely to cherish an 
iiieirc<!iive wish for the return of tho Empire becaiiHe it 
Avon Id give them pennanoni Bccurity, and an effectivo 
wish for the continuivnce of M. Bufkbt iji office 
because it would givo them present .security. It is not 
safe, therefore, to asanrao that tljcso nominal Imperialists 
will all vote for Imperialist candidates. They will vote in 
many cases for candidates who are as much Imperialists as 
anything cls(‘, but their real desire will be to pick out tho 
candidates Avho aro most disposed to keep thingR as they 
are. T*> thi.s extent, therefore, tho election of delegates is 
a viefory for M. Buffet, It creates a majority in the 
Electoral College whose main object will be to keop Iiim in 
power. There was never an election eo completely in the 
hfinds of placemen. Probably more than half the dele- 
gates who liave to elect tho Senate look to tho Ministsb of 
the Intkrjou as tiO a present saviour. If ho is overthrown 
they ilo not know what tho future may have in store for 
lliem. So long as ho remains at the head of affairs they 
are sure not morely of broad — of that a Frenchman in 
their ela.ss is u.sually sure anyhow — but of a oonvenieni 
addition to their income, of consideration among their equals^ 
and of doforence from their inferiors. Those are amply 
sufficient indueemonts to make a rural mayor vote straight ; 
his only difficulty will bo that, in the depth of his political 
ignorance, ho may not always know how to give ms vote 
the meaning Avliich he wishes it to bear. 

It doe.s not follow, however, that M. BcrK£T*s victoiy 
will be as fruitful as it is conspionous. Even if we assumo 
that the mayors vote exactly as ho wishes, and that no 
unforeseen combinations or Bchisms among the higlior 
class of delegates avail to weaken the majority which the 
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^iniaior lias secured in the lower class, the Senate can 
lardly bo all tluvt thu sanguino fancy of M. Bvfpkt’b sub- 
>rdin^s is inclined to paint it. It is true it will not 
)0 th.0 Radical body which some English writers have 
atcly imagined it would be* They b^sed their calculations 
m the .supposition that the ducted Senators would be a 
kimplo reproduction of the Life Senators, ivhoreas, so far 
is probabilities go, they promise to bo of a wholly diflerent 
,ypo. But though the Senate will liavd a large Conservo. 
ivo clement in it-^r-usiug the h^rm (.'onBerv'uliv© in that 
leculiar rotjso in wljich M. Bt;Kn:r iikcs it, as implying a 
jodly-coucealcd dislike to existing institutions — it is not 
ikdy to contain a pi’opoiul orating Conservative dement. 
Vlost of the .Life SonaUiPs belong to the llepablicau party ; 
ind when to tbom arc added the contingeut of elected Bc^na- 
ors contributed by the great towns, there will probably be, 
f not a Republican majority, at least a Republican mirio- 
“ity strong enough to defeat a party so little homogeneous 
IB the Coiiservativos who support Si. Bcft'ET. In fact, ibc 
jotaposition of tho new Benatc jn’otniscs to be- curiously 
iko tlie composition of the laic Assembly. Parties will bo 
lalHcicntly balanced to make it impossible for any one of 
hem to have its own way. Deadlocks will be tlm natural 
ssue of. every dcbivto; and as deadlocks in a Becoud 
Chamber have not the saTiie practical inconvenience that 
hey have in a single Chaiiiber, there will not 1 k) the same 
nduoein.’iit lo iiivtuit a m(*ans of* escape from them. Tho 
hances tliat tho Benate would exercise any important 
uflueucc* on the conduct of affairs liave alw'ays been small, 
iiid the neutralization of forces which will apjiarcntly bo 
ts most niiirkcd cbai'acteristic will be likely to make tbese 
imall ehnTice.s smaller. 

But tho must important consideration in estimating the 
mlue of Al. Bl'FFKt’s success in the election of delcgsites re- 
ntes tf> tho cxtiMii to which the doction of dolegntcs is an 
ndicution (ff what the election of deputies will bo like. The 
iauic yhruwd observer who foretold so iwrcnratdy in the Timtif 
low llie ehvli'.n of ddegates by the rural conimunes would 
i^o is of opinion that on tliis bead very little can be inferred 
rorn the lesiilts of Sunday’s voting. The conditions under 
rvhicli tlio el.retions of deputies will bo conducted are ob- 
viously exceedingly difibreiit from those wbieU have go- 
verned the election of delegates. An oleclion in which every 
-•oijiinune selects its rcpresorilativc is an election in which 
Jic principle o£ semi hi iVarroHib^^atnuvnt is seon reduced ad 
thbUfdvin. Village ignorance, village subservience, and 
village prijndicu are exhibited without tho least particle of 
lUoy. J’liO villagers ivere accushnned fo be represented by 
dieir mayor in the transa<*tioii of village bnsinoss ; and as 
dicy had to dn»o.sc one of themHclves to I’eprefient them in 
he election of Senators, they n.-vturally took the mayor 
igain. The anbstitution of ^crutln iVat'rimdl*s8cment for srmtin 
It; Ihflo may tend to influence the election of deputies in 
Jjo same direction; but tho diflerence in the extent to 
.vliicli the influence will operate is immeasurable. Tbe 
ncrc fact ibat in tbe hitler case the reprc&cn- 
^tivo has *10 sit at Vci'sa.illos for more than half 
he year, wdiereas in the former ho has only to go 
.o the neighbouring town for a coiiplo of days, is enough 
[•o vitiate all inferences from one result to tho other. 
The villager natui'ally chooses the man he knows beat, and 
who is most concerned in village business, to represent 
liiin as a delegate who is to be absent for two days ; while, 
when choosing a man to repret^nt him as a deputy who 
must bo nbsont six month.s, local convenicuce points 
exactly the opposite way. Again, an election in which 
0,000 rupresentalives are returned each by a single con- 
jtitttcncy can afford no guide to an election in which a 
few hundrtMl ropr(>sei]tativc.s will lx* returned by these same 
36,000 eousiituoucjes arranged in groups. Whatever dif- 
ference there may bo fouTxd to e.vist bt*lweon tbe results of 
9 crulfn d'arroHdisseTfient and scruiui dc liste^ a very much 
greater difforence will in all probability bo discovered btv 
Lwt*cn tho results of ftoniHu d^iiT^rndisscmont and scruUu de 
co'inviune. Thu indilUfrenee with which tho elections of 
delegates liave been received by all France ontside tbe 
Ministry of tho Interior is a pretty loir sign of the osti- 
mate in which their action on thu course of events is held 
the nation. Frenchmen have a remarkable gift of 
MHl^tng careless about the affairs which most conoom 
litem ; but even thev will hardly show tho somo^contenipt 
for the process which is^to create the Chamber of Depataes 
as they have sliown for the process which is to create the 
Senate. 


PARLL\MKNt AND THE PDb^lO ACCOUNTS. 

T here are ptx>l;^bly few persons, unconnected with 
Parliament or with office who nndorHUnd tbe ma- 
chinery by which the House of "Commona controls the 
national expenditure. Those who fed a laudable curiosity 
on tho subject may derive much Bpeciul information from 
an articlo in tho cuia'ciit number of the (Jmrlprhj Hv.vinv, 
If it were desirable and lawful to pry into the si crets of 
anonymous puhlication, it would probably not be diflicolt 
to discover tho author. Ho is evidently a member of Parlia- 
ment who has token a warm interest in his present subject; 
ho is possibly ono of the Committee of Public Accounts ; 
and bis personal acquaintances cun scanidy foU to bo 
aware; of tlio special irritation with which be regards an 
irregularity which occurred fifteen ye^ra ago. At that 
tim<; Sir C. BAifliY, the celebrated architect of the Houch^s 
of Parliament, was found to have c?xponded m«>re than 
20,000/. on repairs an<l decorations without any uilicial 
authority but his own. If he had applied to the Board of 
Works Lo might probably, without violation of propriety, 
have done tbe stime work at tbe baine oxpcn.se. It was 
undoubtedly an error to have di.speused with 6«j>cnor 
sanction ; but the persistency with which the confieieiAtion.s 
eoonuTfiist of the QuaricfLi/ n-cars again and ngiiin to tlie 
mis; »d venture is an umiisuig illustration of the valnablo 
quality of tedxnical or professiomil earncstneis. leachers 
and Jocturers on speeial topics are divided into two 
classes. The more popular section combine with prac- 
tised literary aptitude tho knack of DiiiKtering for an 
occasion the details of an unfamiliar subject ; but inow) 
timstworthy information is obtained iVoiii instructors, like 
iho QuaHtidy Heviewer, who are cvidf 5 ntly commanicating 
a part of their own ample store of pi’actical kuow'lodgc. 
It would be unreasonablo to complain of the abiNtuice of 
tho rare faculty of imagination or sympathy which enables 
tho proh^ssor to place himself apart from his suhjf;et, or to 
roaH/.e to himself the position of the student. Members of 
Parliament who already know sonuthing of the machinery 
of public accounts will bust appreciate an e;xplau.itiou of 
mysteries which may have puxzlcd their early cxporicnee. 

Strict regularity iu tho control and audit of expenditure 
perhaps assnme.s aln)ost exaggci'iitcd importance iu tlio 
estiiTUition of those who have had much to do wdth flnance. 
A lax system of keeping accounts is found iu praclioc 
to facilitate peculation and waste ; but no i«a.n aud no 
State wa.s ever made richiu* by tho most clabomto 
system of donblo entry. Tlio primitivo operation of di.**- 
buraiiig on every occasion tiio binallc.st possible Bunis 
from a hoard of coin might servo all tlie purposes of ad- 
ministrative frugality. KLiz.un.iii aud I'kicdijuick the 
Gufat needed no House of Commons to strengihun their 
instinctive aversion to parting with money ; but the com- 
plicated transact ions of a modern State would furnish 
numerous opportunltie.s of waste and possibilities of mal- 
versation if the strictc.st responsibility were not enforced on 
those who receive and sjHmd t.lie public revenue. The 
Reviewer disposes sununarily of tho popular belief that any 
immcdiatie saving results from the formal disc.ussion of iho 
Estimates in the House. It appears that., in ten yours 
ending with 1875, tho votes were only rod ua?d by about 
thirty thousand pounds on the l||bolo ; aud these petty 
reductions were for tho most part voluntary on the 
part, of tho Government. Even tho legend of Josei’H 
Hume’s parsimonious exploits colla{x<es on mvestigalion, 
like almost all other liistorioal legends. It seems that the 
typical economist iu his later years often complacently 
reminded his friends that ho had cansed a redneiion of the 
army and a saving of a million in 1823. The army and 
the military estimates wero in fact increased in fhat year ; 
and a reduction in 1822 was announced by tb<? Govern- 
ment on tbe first nig) it of the Session. A rarliament 
which owes its long jiossesaion of supreme power to the 
wise moderation with which it has confined it.sclf to its 
proper functions oannot seriously disturli the calcolalions 
of the Executive Government. The House of Commons 
virtually appoints tho (^haiicellui* of <ho Exchequer, aud it 
must either trust him or supor.sfH.iu him. J t ir. impossible to 
overrulo the decision of the departments on the co^ii of tho 
various branches of the public; service. Mr* CopnEN and 
sumo of his followers have at different times proposed to 
pub tho nation on an allowimce, by requiring iho Govom- 
mont to keep the ox}Kmdituro within a.Uniit to bo arbitrarily 
fixed by tbe House of Commons. A rader scheme for 
crippling the public service and abolishing Ministerial 
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!■( liMs never Invu L'sted ; but Its a polo. ! 

i;!.-:*; nisiy, if lli'-y tbink fir, nimle in their ilefonco tlio 
< \MiMp]e of Mr. l*Lin:KVAi.. In :in iinp.»ti:iut. cri*«is of the 

Pf 'iinsnlar \V:n% llio n:o.-t iiij m juiblo ol* I^riino 

wuriunl llin! he iniKr, not e'.reed tbo 

Mirn whie'h bad Iilcii vpir l by P.a-li.iiuent for tbe conduct 
of tlie war. 

Tlu! most elUcient on adniini'^t r:\i ivt' e\i ri\va;^:»e.ce 

in OMirti'.cd by tli" i'onnniiicc nf Ihtblie Aceountei wldcli 
hiiS wit ro;,j[nI.ii-ly .snu*i‘ r‘*:»r. ‘‘It i.s this mo.st iidiaii-.Jd<‘ 

** inldition t(» uiii* polilicul •hln-ic whirl) jiisiilir.-, tin* us:,.‘r- 

iioii niadr at ihe i)prn:ii^‘ < ll.is cs.'-u \ , ili.it lh«' IJui.'C rf 
“t'nninions evcMve-f'.-* it ‘‘.d* ‘hrr».rv und \ ii^dlaiir cioti'i l 
“ (SM.T the {»ublie i‘\priidil u 1 Tlie tiiiMe.s uf lh.' l.'/.o* 

111 liic nece.'k'Urdy rrJiile in lui'Msnn* to f<.»riiis .*.1.1 

inOlei's ofilcluil. 'J'lw* 'fre.r .ey, whieli by law asulcu tom 
CM'itrtils the e.\|u*ndit mv of ; II lh(‘ dopai t nieiits, hubittiaU » 
uiiiieces oiitl.i^ It proh.uhly ileii\(‘S s .ilnaL'Jr 
support, from the uullnniiy of ihn Comnnil'e, uhicb keeps 
Wiite.b over all tlie ]»uhlic ivc<*oiiiits. Slnec its th‘*,i ill'll itu- 
tioji ihe Ciiinmitlee hu.s th * credit of “ the re ui laiien iuent 
“ of the. I'jtnpire’s linujieial s\.‘'leui iiposi tin* ni-'st aopnivcl 
" im'tliod, Lind the .sul-jeelion of Lliat !io!o m jitein to a 
*■ eomjilete ninl indc'pi.-ndent Mudir.’’ Tlie mhiUte iiuluiv 
of some uf tlie fiiiietion^ ol’ ( he t/ninrnliu ** is e\ u)])lilii“d in 
iln <*onsIderatu»n of ihr nU(‘.,i,ion >vljt lher a (orpe.lo un^hli 
to be eh;iri.,ed to the nrmint'j of t.ln^ iiiniy or tin' navy. A*- 
«. natnralihl ineiinli'S b.il.s ni the ela.s.s of .-^o the 

Cumrniltur Lifter loi'r- rrileetion a.ssiiined the ampljibl»>us 
mu'.diine, or rather it.^ hi the mil.laiy .iceom m. f)ujy 

ati en(bn.sia.st in book-kcrpiii.^* wouhl beJirvu thut cither 
.vivinj; i*r jirolit re.>il;cil in ihi-t instance I’lom the ileblijra- 
tioiiH of the Cojoiivnlee ; bnf the anvloii'. tavisiyn- may 
«li‘ri\c e.onsohitivin trotn t he knowlodjje tliut in ttie adnihui*.- 
Irative universe not even a torpedo is overlooked. The 
only re'^ret which wl ijL^^hs on the mind of the lbj\ lower i.i 
that there wa.s no ( 'oinmiltee of I^nblie Aeeonnts wl.eti 
Sir Ck JJAinn perpri ruleil bi.s unatiliio* i/< d e.vpendilure. 
Similar t'CeentricKies liavo now hecoaiu JlJJpo^'i)de well 
a. -I .shoeklT)^;^. 

One of the eliit'f diirtenlties wliieh br^.^'j '• ‘ r Treasury 
and the l.cLdslat tn-c Ihe nn're or les.s pn'v.ah nr |cnd‘*'*v*y 
to apply to one pin jio.'xc of a department momy voted ior 
another obji'cl. It eonskintly happLUs that ha i 

they tiro called, occur in lie* eour.so of tl»e year, heean.se I 
eircuin 'tiincc'S )»!•♦*•. enl' tl n»’ de!:iy<'»( a u«.r'k for w!,i.*)i 

funds iiltd liceii pnMide.i. I;' lh.* oidiiy is ojdy po-.r 

ila m 'oey liiiist- be voJed .Mirain in isnotJH-r yfar; and 
tht I'efore the savii"^ i.s ndy i nacinury. L’.nd lah-ly swrir^ 
were olleii 1 1 aiisleri'.^l to the .suj>|»ly of (idi'jiein‘j«Vj in l!i<* 
Mii'ie dt‘r) irl iin nt , a- v.'lnn, in rSdo, ico.cac,*/. votui for 
Ihickvard Wfivks at i*orl ssn. nth wm . dd v.iled umiLPir hi. •- 
hall, llent; Kunir, rouJ .\k»h.). A]>:irl..d remedy has liC'ca 
provided tor the riUc'.^cd evil liy conipelhn-/ everN d\*puriiJiOut 
lo {'uy annually into ih.e i'i v.djetpu'r ah n s ca.^h in iiuad. 
TliC eons(-j*t of tbf^ 'rreasiiiy j-c(|uir'‘d^ t. ", :J.i dii vcri^ioiis in' 
mom y from its oii<,r;iijd p.'.roo'^'' ; and, (linilly, the transac- 
tion must lio ratified Iw tk.^ \ ol.e of Ihe Jhmse ot Conimous. 
U lifurtuniitelyj d^is irinnd that in systems of national book- 
keepin^r. J’f all otle i' f-.jrnis of Imnian rielivdy, tbe 
Sc}i!u on sidr ».s bulaiiced by ii Obary bills on the oUmr. 
Deprived nf fbu povv^jr <if apj l\ inj' siiperlluouH receipts to 
deiieucocics, tlie depailiiicius liavo ret'.oi*ied to llie praciien 
of ,<^l'awi)a^ up their « ini. it so as fo cover all probabhi 

A!:tmtin;.;eoe.ie.-i. “A<lin;.r thus, ihe Hoard of M'orks lias 

imulc (. ;cce, s ih-niiind.-, amoJinl.ine[ in tiv'c si ars t^) omi- 
“ ftiderably over j, 000,000/. 'fbe injiny of a millio.a*a 
“ worth of unnecessary taxation waa ih'ni'by inflicted on 
'* tiio conimunil^.’' This (rju ralion also lias bapjfdy t'.vo 
.sides. 'A cDiniunnity may bo im-oinmoded, but siaiveely 
ruined, by the pavin^nt ol its debii;, which ir» eijuLva- 
Jciit to !;n tuvcsUntiii of ]ui]dic mornv at 3.V per 
cent. Tho most approved svct of huancierH i.s uevor tilt'd 
of cxfMTtiatiug on tbo juopricty of reducing tbo 
Naiiontir Debt. The i^oarJ of VVork.s appears to have 
promoted IbU desirable object to the not incon.siilemblo 
amount of 300,00C>Z. a year. 1 bo (*ar.s which the jx-apers 
lot full are gathered by tbo gleaners bobind t lie»n. Never. 
tbeb% the Committuo of Public Acc.oanU has bwu 
tempted by the result of the exporinient to relax soino- 
thing of the striiigeimy of its priiiciploi^. It now recom- 
nietuls that, witliiii certain limits, tho l>o.ard of VVorks 
should bo jdlovvod to apply savings to payment of deficien- 
cioH. Tn England tho employment of savings only afSbets 
the accounts of the yuar. No such anomaly cau occur 


under tbo supervision of tbo iTon.so of Commons ns tho 
uccumulaliou by the Jh ii-ssian nr tliu Oornmu Govornmont 
of large sums vvliiob nro re.served for unroreaeen coutin- 
gor.cie.y. On tbo whole, it a]»p(?:irs that tho mauageruuiit 
of the public accouTits may bo regarded with confideueu 
and sail ‘ liou. 


TTIE AMEIGCAN A.MNESTY DEBATE. 

\ N odd debiito and division iu the American lEoiise of 
- Ueprc.souUitivt's ii'hiled, like oMit'r political move- 
ments of tho present tijixe, ratln‘r to tho PiiK.Mni:N'r‘s 
ehetioij than to tho osU;u.siblo i.ssue. A Democratic 
lueml^er proposed to abolish thu few remaining i*\c(‘pUons 
to tJic armii'Sty by vvhieli nearly all the Oonlbdernic 
fuuetii»n:iiii‘s have alroaily j)ro!itod. IVFr. Dlaink, on bel)aH 
ot the U(‘pablicans, moved aiaembncnts imposing an oath 
of allegiance as a conditmn of ainiie.sty, and cjxclmling Mr. 
JuFKKivSUN Davi.s Inuu tJio benelit of tho riiCHSure. Tho 
lu iginal Ucsoliilioi) was earrii^l by a largo majority ; but it 
i'ailod to obtain tho iwo-t hird.s plurality of votes which wais 
nceess:iry to give it. ctfect. It iiiiglit have been supjiused 
that till* trial of .strength ,and its T(‘sult wmnld have satistied 
botli parties; but Mr. Jb.AiNK, for some reason wliieli is 
udli Milt to undeivtond, riMunvcd the contest by a motion to 
iveoii.sider the vote. 'J'ho mere exlcnrii(»u of tho amnesty 
could Jjave little practieid iinjiurtiiui'e. Mr. Alkxandi:!; 
.SiKriiKAS, late Vict*-I*re.sidejit of the Confederacy, is a 
jneiubei* of ti*e J louse of Jti^prt'seutatives ; and many of Ins 
former collaigUL‘.s lioJd phic -s i>f dignity and trust. At tho 
hit(* iippoiiitment of the i>llierr3 of the lb>ii.so tho Rr pribli- 
cans coinplaini^d that a [ireferenei' was giviui to candidates 
wiio had d(jii« civil or military si'rvico to tho Coul’ederacy. 

Jf any of iJioso who arc still cKclinled earo to recovei* their 
riglihs under the Federal Con.stitution, there can be no 
rt a 6on w hy they should object to take the v» qiii red oath. 
Mr. .1 lii’i'CtisOM J)avi.s might j’egard a Ltesolulion dirceted 
pvMsonaliy against liiin.'-tlf rathur as a eoinjjlnuent to his 
.“tM-vicev aud ubiiity ilian as a punislinient. Tiic leadt*)* of 
t’ne un.suece.ssrul paity in a grtMt civil war suller.i no 
c xtiMorilinary lunilshij) In bi'ing prcveniiMl Iroin Jiolding 
V I'dco 111 tiie political e nnionnily which he had at one lime 
voluntarily repudiated. Jlo m.iy consider liim.se If fortunate 
in being allowed vvitbout nioh'.stal ion It) enjoy the resimet 
and giMtllude ofhis »S'’n'. Iif'rn j< !|.i\\ -ei) i,-' w l;o will \;diu‘ 
lii.s servM’os the more lieeaUf'C iio rJ.dijecied to the 
nominal piinishmont of .•:pceial disiibilii ins. 

^JTic dismission, which was probably' iMiM'd f.>r collateral 
ami paj ly puip.ASe4, ilh.i-.lra!.es tin* roiuarkablo genorosily 
iMud tho adniii'ablo good .sense vvitli winch tho Northern 
Anierieaus have iicitted their i’oinpic*ed adversaries. AVith 
vini excejiiion of two or three- <;tHeLj‘s who were couvicUid 
on chargt s of erui'Uy b) I'edciul pri.soiii’rs, not a singh* 

C 'nfcdi raio ha.H HulJei'cd lUalii, and the iTi.-.sinKVT himsr'lf 
c.eapcd with fi shoit nejiribounieiit. T’he escbishm of 
BoHiv.- of tlm Soulh(»ni StaU s for a lime fi’oiu Jthe exercise ol’ 
their e.oii.si itutional fiiuel ions, whether it waA e.xpeilient or 
ujuicces.sary, was essenliully a poljti(‘Jil act, and not a penal 
pivia euing. The Congres.i would ]rt\)l>al,)ly bavo been still 
more leuient if Mr. Amjkkw doii.Nsox Jiad not caused irri- 
tation by bis attempt to anticipate tbo action of the Legis- 
laiure. Sin<*o that time tho traces of civil wm* Lave been 
ill nost ubJiLerated by the) readmission of tho oxcludt'd 
Siate.^i. The niagnauimily wbicli was ilisplayed to bejiten 
oneiiiirj.s was in a gresil. in(‘asuro attr'ibutabJo to tbo conseiou.s- 
iiess tJiattbi io was little or notliing to forgive, TTio ]H*r- 
.sksUncy with winch tho feupjiorters of the liuioii denounced 
the (a>ufedcrat<‘s us rijbels was a well-meant elfort to cul- 
, tivate a lM*coniiiig indignation. It was all the time imder- 
rttood that the as.sortion of a right which up to that porioJ 
hud scuicoly been disputed was o.xtremeJy unlike rebolliou. 
At the beginning of tho struggle Mr. ijixcoLN and Mr. 
8i:wAiiD publicly recognized the right of secoHfliou; nor ha.s 
any tribunal up to the pre.^iMit time judiciidly declared that 
the cliiim of Ihe seceding iStatos was inconsistent with tho 
Cou^iituiiun. The South had a tNilaric^e of legal autliority 
ou its side ; and, 011 tho other hand, the Northern States, 
whatever might be the merits of the legal question, were 
pcirfectly right in their determination to maiutain tho 
national unity by force. At a later period ihe question of 
slavery complicated the original quarrel ; but it would havp^ 
been absurd to blame tho Oonfederaies iW defending a state 
of society and u kind of property which had Iwu uni- 
formly 7*euognizod by law and custom. By this time tho 
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majority of Aiuoriciuis havo probfibly loarnod to tako j>rlde 
in the wonderful military achioveiuents of the Soulh. 'I'lm 
tniimph^ of the stronger combatant in the latter part of 
the war ofTaoed the mortification which ha<l been causoil 
by many early failures. Grant and tSiiSRMAN might fairly 
iJe placed on the same level with fiES and Jackson ; and 
tlio final capture of liiebniond avenged the uunierons 
defeats which had been, incurred by former invadt'rs of 
Virginia. Another cause which disaiTned rescnlmont was 
the dt'cisivo character of ilic ultinnito victory. After tlie 
capitulation of Lrk there w'as never reason to fear tlie 
revival <jf the war ; and the Southern States are nt the 
present moment more loyally attaolujd to the ITiiioii than 
nt any period for twenty years beforo the Socessioii. 

Mr. Blainb is an imminent member of the Republican 
party and an expectant nominee for the Presidency. As 
Speaker of tl>o House of K(i|)resentaiive8 daring the last 
Congress ho incrooised his Parliamentary ropulation, and 
at present ho may be r(jgaj‘c.lod as the Itejmblican Icatler in 
the House. It is not lo be .supposed that he attnclicd 
imaginjiry importance lo the continued exclu.sion from 
olfico of thoBo Confederate.^ who might profit by a general 
anmcKty. His conduct in pro.ssing his amendments against 
.an adverse majority may perhaps bo explained by hi.s 
lit lii'f that the best ehanco for the Republieuns is to raise 
in the ensuing contest the same issues on which they Lave 
held power during the last fiftc^cn or sixteen yeiir.s. tu 
ojDpo.‘<ing a complete amnesty, Mr. Ux.ALNJi virtually, admits 
that his pirty will find no suppui't ainoog the whito citizens 
of tho Southern Stiitoa. TIuto is no risk in alienating a 
profe.^sedly iiTceoneilublo opponent; and ostentatioua dis- 
regard to tho feeliiiga of tho ex-Con federates may perhaps 
!)■) the be.st mode (if securing tlie favour of the coloured 
populaJion. Tho Ivepublie.'iiis of the North, liaving not yct 
f-uccoeded in devising any now declaration of principles, 
may porhujjs liinl that old-fiishioned or obsolete profe''sions 
divide their party tho lea.-t. lilr. Butnf/b skill in political 
iMc-tics IiUmH lately been ahowni in the adroit Hes<dutiori by 
•w’ldcli he met the No- Popery appeals of his competitor, 
(iener.al Gka.nt, II was (avpedirnt to prove that the Frk.'hI* 
ni ST was not the oidy Ih-ob staid. champion ; and nothing 
could bo more popular or inoi o hai'mlcsH than a protest 
a^piin.st hlstablisbed Chmeln .s. It is but fair to give Mr. 
JlLAiNK credit for ©qually .skilful ealculaiiou in his oppo.'^i- 
tiori to the relief of Air. Jkkkkk.mjn Davus from di.siibiJities. 
It a felicity of the po'itieiaTrj of the United States that 
in their party struggles I hoy ploy with counters, in.stcud of 
staking national institutions .and great social intercats on 
tho issue of tho contest. Tlio Ucimblic'anK and Deniocmts 
take a warm interest in the approaching election of a Pre- 
hidonfc, but neitber party on res whether rc^olaiious aro 
passed to annoy the Roman Cal holies, or whether Air. 
Jh:rrET\ftON Dams is con.'^idered eligible I’or the {Senate. The 
Republicans perhaps hoped that their adversaries would 
canirt ojrtain defeat by jnUipting a policy of infiation or of 
repudiation ; But a res]itelablo section of tho Democrai.s 
liave had the good sense to vole against a proposed repeal 
of the Act for resuming specie paymouts. 

Congress is entirely at leisure to amuse itself with d(*. 
bates which involve no practical con.^eipiences, Tho House 
of Representatives will not respond to Air. liKisiow’a 
request for an increase (jf Uixatiexi, and it is not known 
that any legislative measures aro required. The amnesty 
debate ha.s excited unusual interest ; and it is thought that 
tho result may afleofc the d<;c.‘sion on the only remain- 
ing matter which callH for .sett lenient. A Committee of 
(k)rigres.s lately vi.-'.ilcd Philadelphia to exairiino tho 
jirepamtions for the Exhibition ; and on its return it liiw 
reported in favour of a modta-atc gr.ant for which the 
Tiudertakors havo applied to Congress. Tho wealth nml 
Idierality or enterprise of Amcvinui citizens are csiriou'^ly 
illustrftUsi by tho rousons whioli luavo caused the a[»plication. 
Jtis understood that the peoplu id Pennsylvania, who have 
already contributed tho greater pciifc of tho necossa'.y funds, 
would be both able and willing to provide tho remainder, 
osp^ clally as it is ncni-ly certain that the uiirU rtaking will be 
romunerativo; but they justly think that tho national cha- 
racter of the enterprise ought to rcceive foriuai nwgnition 
m tho form of a pecuniary grant. Tho Govoruniont of the 
United States is itself an exldbitor on a largo scale; so 
f hat, if general considerations of sontimont and policy 
were insufficient, there is a technical justiliitaiion foi tlni 
grant. It now ap[)eaTS that some of the Di^inocrats ure 
disposed, if they aro defeated on the question of anincHty, 
to display their resentment by opposing tho gmut to tLo 


Exliibition. SonUirrn politicians wonhl pcrlnns r'(>ii!en«l 
tliat a Union in which (hoy wore denied ;ni i-fpial .-Inro 
ought not to roc(?ive a national commcTUi nation. Jt ni.iy 
lx; hoped that thl^ grant; will be, ofter all, 11111111 iiniiU sly 
voted. All parties nnisi bo auMro that the. rr^ntest on (he 
amnoBty i.s in the natniT of u sham fight for ohjects whi»*h 
aro no loiigor iinjiortant. After considering lh(‘ claims of 
the Exhibition, Congress mcdiUites an early prorogalhm, 
involving tlio postpom»rneut of buniness until the Pre^i- 
denlial election has been decidtil in November. A country 
may^ bo cstooincd hapfjy ivliieh cun uflinxl t(j representatives 
('locted for a term of two years a vacation of a year and a 
half. 


A TRAP FOR POl.FTUTAXS. 

A N American journalist 1 j.v<, it uppiai’B, her-n hti'ly 
Jt\. <‘xercising an impf‘rtinent iugcnuiiy hi e : ps iniGati.M" 
on tlie simplicity of Ihiglish public nmn. IJoldin:,: the 
post uf Hjiulon ( Virrc'-por.dciifc of that grt^at j(;urrml, 1 he 
York Wijrl'f, he felt it to be bis duty tit a dull scas. n 
to furnish hi.s employers with .something that should L(‘ 
particularly .spicy and original. The rxclfl.sive habits of 
an circle ari.sloeracy j»T(;b.'ib!y threw difiicmlties in the way 
of his paying thoye domiciliary visits which arc tho u-wiai 
resource of a hard-up j'cportcr in his native land ; and h(^ 
may have found it exhausting to make np iic<.‘oants of 
iinaginary intcrviow.s from a cni^ory glimjisc of ninbrellas in 
the hall. TlieChn'i'Cspondent, howover, saw anothfr'r opening. 
If he could not call, ht; could write, and the masters luight 
be moro civil than thei fUinkeyK. So ho sat down and ad- 
dressed a U tter to a c(»risiderable number of gouilemcn 
“eminent in politics, thuulogy, ar.d social science ” — we 
may be snre that hi.s Reuse of their eminence was exprevsed 
willi Riitlicient (mt'hu.'<i:ism —requesting “ an t.xprcssion of 
“ thuir views cnuccuiiiig the pi' 0 ]) 0 .'=aLi made by Rresuh nt 
Grant in a recent Aicjs.sage ie.-pcctiug cilucutum and the 
taxation of Church properly. It is obvious that tho ta^k 
of instructing the Ainerie;uia iti tlie management (jf their 
own ufluir.s is one of some dclicaciy for English poIitic‘ian» 
to undertake, uiul that it migiit be. doubtful whether the 
most benevolent critieiMU would he received exactly 
ill the spirit in whicli it. wa.s oilered. Dm this was pq^s- 
foibly part of the calcuiutions of tho aslute CoiTe- 
spondont, wdio must have kru well awme of the 
irritaiiou and (‘xcilcjueiit whieli would be pretty sure 
to bo produced auioug his scuMtive countrymen b^^ the 
receipt of a groat luidget of letter-? from Eugli.sK jiolitieuiu.^, 
philusophers, and diiims, c!uidi.ily pointing out tho wciik 
points in American aiTangeiueutR. uud predicting tin; d s- 
iistrou.s coiiBcqucuees which might rcitsoiiubly be expec’.cd. 

As it hapixMU'd, the trap, though cleverly baited, d-.d not 
produce (piite so good a catch us was no douU e.v[if‘cted. 
Perhaps tho net was Idd a liilie loo iduiidy in the sight of the 
birds. Air. Giao>'Ioni might have been fairly reckoned on 
lor an elahorate ivp*y, but ho was strangely brief, He 
“ n^gnjttcd that it was not in Lis power to say nn»rc (*n tiie 
“ loiter which the (ktiMespoodent had biTii good enough “ 
— so kind of iho Coiuvspondent ! — to nddr is.s tu liiin ”; 
and it may readily be bolioved (bat his regret w’as Rinceiv, 
and that lie wouUl have gladly snol moro if tho too obviou.*? 
imprndeuco of doing so had not dctem il him. .So he ro- 
Bulvcd only to o\j«i*e.'‘S the deop iiitei.e.^t with which he 
rcgiirdoil the (^ui ’.tiou.s now rai.s(‘d in Aiiicrlcii, as, if Jiu 
were to “ go lurtiier with re.-peet lo pending i.Rsue.'*, i: would 
“ savour of pre.-ur jun ii, and do lianu rather than good.*’ 
If lie had stoppi il le re lie would le. le.ist Lave i*t;u- 

sistont ; but the uupulse of lelter-w nliug was loo strong for 
him, imd lio eould not u frain froai ridding i hut he f ued “rlie 
“ United .S I M t o'i lui^i.i sulicr iiicoin cnience fri»m the eMi-i ine 
“liberty whiili 1 luni. rsiaiid it now allow.s tf tlnowing 
“ land into umu j fi.jrn fur the pniqu^si s of ]»rivfi(e curf.nr.i. 
“ tioinP’* "Wlneii lu-iy be trno ciuMigh, but s/mu'ks rather of 
the critical tone w 1 icli Jie proress( d lo l o ;»n.\ioiis to aveud. 
Tho Archbishop of CANiEUiiUKV is cqnaih civd, but n^ort^ 
steadily iincoiii.urinieativo. I.I 0 •*tru>is that tho Curre- 
Bpondeiil “ Will iindcrstjind rny Icclujgs in tin; matter when 
“ 1 .Ray that 1 do iiot. cuTiBuh r tliai I can well oil tiio 
“ cpn'Btiou of Prcssideut Gram’b rct'ornmendationa' for Coi\- 
“ gresR,*’ for li.o veason llmt “the CiruumaUncou. of 
the United StateB are .such that it is extremely ylilYumit 
“ for any person v. ho i.s not actually (i citisem tooxpvcsa uii 
“opinion/^ The Aujuunsnor might perh^)8 have addeil 
that it w'a.H not his buRnicss t(j lecturo foi'eign coniitrieR on 
their private alluirs, especially as ho has plenty of other 
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things io do, and would gut. no thanks for his pains. Tho ; 
Duke of AuaYLL, wo are toM, “somewliat couiplaimugly ” j 
-ho is the only grumbler, tlm rest all taking tJm uppliea- 
tiou as if it was the most natural thing in the ^Yorld tlu\t 
they should bo askijd to supply copy for a New York news- 
paper — ^romurka thst ‘ jniblie men have eiiougli to do Imro ; 
“ with tho ciifllrnltierf of tlnnr own eoiintiy without being 
“ called upon to form deeiaive opinions on those siUeot- 
“ ing Ainerle:i.'’ It miiht be confessed that there is much 
painful fniili in this rennirk, and that an inteniational ex- 
eliango of opinion and ad\ico would sc-arcely bo likely to , 
‘iiiii[)hfy or siwoeteii the eonditions of polilieal controversy, j 
uhieh are trying enough alremly. >Mr. ib.’n.ai takes no • 
otlencf* at tlie iiupuaition to which lie is snbjreted, but is j 
euitioiis in lotting out anything. Ho tliink.s “tho diseus- 
•* sion which is uuavoi<ljiblo on these great ipiest ions 
had better go on for a Avhile before he takes a hand in it, 
.ind that fur him at this stage of tlie game “ to seefU to 
“ wi.sh to learb or to inlhience Aim rieau »»]jInion would be 
“ .soiuethiug like au impertinenoo or an ijitnision.’* Tho 
Archbishop of having been loii'iilted, tho 

( Jovi’C’spondent also thought it only fair to take the' opinion 
of the Posit i\e bierarehy, and apjilied to Mr. KiiKiu.lMC 
M Ai.-nn-oN ns the iriovst appronehable of llio a]»ost!es. iMr. 
I!.m:kison, liowever, d«'i*!ined to say an\ tiling uf tlie PiiK.'i- 
luiN'i’.s policy na regards Anieriea, ultliongli l.e addeil that 
Jt would do very well for Plnglaiul. Arebdear-oti J)i visoX 
»e'-pondf,d in his usual iiearty way, that the Devil hatl 
broki'ii loo.se in ifliigland, and that he " bn.sy 

in Amcriea ton, and tliat inindi tho .same mi'-erablo folly 
was talked about religious education in both eoiiatries. 'J’lio 
liishop of pKi’fBliuuOCe.ti and Mr. PuusVKii wore also tapped 
by the Correspondent, but notliing cunld be extracted from 
them cxeiijit- copies of an <»ld sernuMi nii<l a eonplo of 
^petclies, which perhaps were not exactly the .^nrt of thing 
\viinted for New York. 

On the whole, then, tho C/orresp^ndeid *s experiment 
seems io have boeri, from his nv i point i>l' view, 
rather a fanur<*. Ho has not “draw/i " Ins eminent men 
to the extent !u) lio[>ed for; but tint they ‘choidl have 
allowed themselves to be drawn at all is somewhat '<irange. 
The natural eourso wouhl have boon to take no notie'e of 
impertineid. letters asking ijuestioTis wliieh iho wriku* had 
iK» right to a.sk. A-^ to tlie Oorre.spc>udent’s mistake, it is 
more easily accounted f(»r. Oiieo in a way tbu eminent 
men havo been a little on their guard ; but it ( amiot bo denied 
that the foolish fiieility with wliieh .some puhlio men in this 
country aro perpetually rushing into eoiTCspondenco on all 
sorfsafsubjeets with ob.scuro, or perhaps eve \ unknown, per- 
sons, is caleiilatod toproducc in thomind offorcigners tho iin- 
I » res, sioii that llliiglish politician.s arc singularly weak on this 
siiio of their ebiivacter. .Mr. GlauSTONE, for instaneo, seems to 
spend u largo part of Ids time in replying to iTU^uirics us to 
whether ho i.s a Jesuit in disguise, which ho invariably 
answers in so mj’sterion.s a stylo as to conlirm the wor.st 
.suspicions of his catechists. Indeed it has been supposed that 
his retij cment from public life is cbictly due to his eugros'S- 
mentin private (torrespondence. Thert; arc so many people 
who want to know his opinion on nil kinds of rpie.stions by 
return of post, that he has no leisure for anything else, and 
of coarse in such a ca.se the niJuirs of tlie country must 
give way to the in(jiiisitiveness of tho old women and 
crotchet-mongers who rtHiuire advice. He writes grave 
counsel to people who ask whether tliey ought to wear 
mourning, and even .stoops to rcmoiiMtratc with such a 
print us Rcyviolds's Kcirtt paper in regard to his own family 
uifair.s. His la-st oth.-nce in thi.s lino has been a letter 
to a young nuiii in business, who iirefors to bo described 
as being “engaged in mercantile pursuits^' to being 
called a clerk, and who, though the son of a clergyman, is 
apparently so ignoi-ant as not to know the origin of tlie 
word “clerical." “ TJnfortunately," says Mr. Gf.ADSToNK, 
*' wilh ro.spcot to ‘ clerk ’ as with respect to ‘ art,* we seem 
“ to want a now adjective." If Mr. Glapstonk lias nothing 
better to do, ho might invent a few. It would bo perhaps 
less a descent from his former antecedents than setting 
up as a sort of supplement to a Spelling Bop, and new 
adjectives would bo very servicoabJo lo his late party. 
Mr. Bkiomt, too. is understood to bo equally overwhelmed 
with inquiries rrom busybodias, which he oonsciontiopsly 
endeavours to answer. Little scraps of letters from him, 
settling in a couple of offhand epithets the biggest 
qacstlons, are every now and thou given to the world, and 
are eagerly picked up and worshipped with much incense 
on the altar of tne Birmimgmm FubL A question 


which is certainly not froo from difficulty — ^that of tho 
proper punishmemb for brutal fellows who beat their wives 
— has just been disposed of in this way by the Birmingham 
oracle. Mr. Bkioht holds tliaf , if a brutal husband suffers 
flogging in addition to imprisoument and hard labour, 
he will probably be more brufiil when ho returns to his wife, 
and that therefore ho should bo let off os mildly as possible 
ill order to eoii.x him into not mnrdoriiig his family. It 
docs not matter io Mr. Biihiiir that the Judges ami other 
aulboriiies on criminal matti-rs, who necessarily speak 
with a sense of rcsponsiliility, and who aro likely to know 
more iihout such (][no.st.ions tli.ari one who only frequents 
re.'^ pec table and [icuce-loving society, liavo enme to a very 
difloreiit couelusioa as to the use of Hogging, and hohl 
that, even though a sound Hogging may not havo imich 
effect in improving the moral character of a man who lias 
already reached such a point of brutality as to jump on his 
wile, it W’ill probably make him lu-sitale to expose hi.s f»vvii 
person to a second ca.stigatioTi. A hiidy of this kind is 
always a coward, and beats a woman liccanso he knows she 
cannot hit back ; but if somebody else undertakes lo hit 
back in Jier steail, it w ill make him ^hy of another encounter. 
There is surely sonmlhing very pelly and uiitlignilKMl iu 
men of di.stincl.ion in public hie cateliing at every small 
chance of wniiiig ii little letter which will perhaps be :nl- 
verti.soil in the pn[ieis. ft is imjiossihlc that, serious ques- 
tions can be adequately di.^cushcd in this way, and nothing 
can bo rnox*e ridimilons than tho nffcctation of dogmatio 
infallibility vvliich is suggested by attempts to settle oviry- 
thing in an oracular lialf-do/en senlencijs, including tho 
compliments of the season. 1‘lmincnt men Jiiive surely a 
lielter use for Ihtir faculties than competing with the 
“ Answers lo Coircspondeiits " iu the kitchonnuiid.s* weekly 
paper. 


RAILWAYS AND 

fUF/rHI'jR. a Bill for making u railway from 
Windermere to Amhh .'.ide, and tlience t hrongh 
Rydal and Gra.-meve to Keswick, i.s or is not inii-odii; ed 
in the coming Session, there i.s little doubt that soiin? 
sii<*h application will he made in the course of a year 
or two. .Vs ]*(g!Li‘da scenery, it seems almost hoyond 
the power of Bailway Companies or liotcl-kicpcrs lo 
kill the goose that lays the golden cgg.s for them. No 
iiiaftor how completely the clniracteristie qualities of 
a beautiful district may bo destroyed, greater faeilities 
of fipproaeh bring crowd.s of UTidiseerniiig l.raveJIer.s 
wliose enstoin more than rc])a3’a the loss of tho.se wl.o 
no longer caro to look at a land.sciipe which has boon 
vulgarized past endiiianco. The change not merely in- 
siilhcieiit to outweigh in the minds of tho nc^w 
arrivals tlio fact that they <!aii reach the scone of 
their liolida^" in a shorter time and wilh less incon- 
venience; it has for many of them po.sitivn attractions 
of it.M own. Alonshir hotels, witJi a Uille-'V liuio for 
every meal, and the opi)ortainty oF seeing everything in 
Uio society' of a congenial crowd, are not diuwbacks to bo 
got over in consideration of counterbalancing advantages; 
they aro, iu theiriHclvcs, additional recommendation.^. 
Cheerfulness takc.s the place of seclusion, and the liearfc of 
the touri.st leaps within him as he I’ocognizcs tho signs 
which tell him that ho is not far from his kind. Even if 
there were no other reason for proposing to carry tho rail, 
way beyond Windermere, iho anxiety of innkeopera whom 
tire .succesBcs of their bottci'-placed rivals will not suffer to 
sleep would probably supply sufficient promoters. Besides 
this, there may lie Iresh mines discovered in the mountains 
on cither side of the valley, so that tho new lino might hope 
to secure industrial as well as passongor tratlie. With 
these possibilities in prospect, it is useless to put aside tho 
quc.stion as ono which is not likely io becomo practical. 
•iTie application for a now railway through tho very heart 
of the Lake country will certainly bo made, and it will bo 
well if i’arliament has had time beforehand to consider 
what answer shall bo given io it. 

There was a time whon consent would have been almost 
a forogoTko conclusion. Until the financial collapse of so 
many li^.s had proved that, even as regards the means of 
locomotion, the supply may somotimes exceed the demand, 
those who proachod that tho constmotion of railroads is 
not an end in itself had no chance of gaming a hearing. 
For the moment the world and all that is ihereia belonged 
to the engineer and the contractor, and any one who 
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dreamed of aotting boundfi to tlieir efforts was set down as 
a roactionarj dreamer. Financial cimbarrassraonts htive at 
length giyen the objector a chance of being Iwtened 
to. Amidst the disgast which accompanies bad invest^ 
monts, the position that a given district is not of necessity 

* he happier for tlio possession of a railroad no longer seems 
u patent a>>Hnrdity. It must bo admitted indeed that the 
primd facie argument is always on the side of milways. Tlio 
villagers of the district through which it is proposed to 
c^ri'y one will disposo of their produce to greater advantage, 
by reason both of the increased facilities for sending it to 
market and of the inrroase in the number of those who will 
conaumo it on the spot. If, in addition to this, now kinds 
of industry are developed, and mines or factories spring up 
on the mountain«sido or along the 0001*80 of the streams, 
still larger commercial gains may be gathered in. Are 
there any consideiutions of sufficient force to outweigh 
these ? In answer to this i here are two things to ho said. 

In the first place, the welfare of the particular district con- 
cerned is not the only jmint to bo kept in view. It might 
conceivably be highly convenient to the inhabitants of 
Qnoen’s Gate and Lancaster Gate to liave a railway carried 
across the centre of Kensington Gardens. Mutual visits 
would bo promoted, esjxjcially in bad weather, and a 
healthy competition might be eroaUd between the trades- 
men in the two neighbfmrhoods. Tint no amount of local 
unanimity would avail anything against the general deter- 
mination to retain Kensington Gardens for the bene- 
fit, not only of the bordering disiricts, but of the 
whole of London. If there is any part of Groat Britain 
which can be said to bo htdd in trust for the whole nation, 
it IS the Lakes, lb is the most generally accessible of the 
inoniitaiu districts, and noiwith.st;inding all that has been 
tlojie round Coiiiston and Ullswater, it is still the most 
unspoiled. What even niountuin districts can become 
under certain combinations of industry and locomotion 
may bo seen in parts of Yorkshire ; and if the ascent of 
Helvollyn or Fairlield had to bo begun amidst the smoko 
of chimneys, the roar of furnaces, and the shrieks of railway 
engines, tin* special charm of ilio Lake scenery would 
be gone. Mui'li, no donbt, that is striking and beau- 
llfnl would remain, for it. would bo long before even 
the most saiignino speculator would bo iem])t 43 d to re- 
produce thcj Higi railroad on a smaller scale; but tho 
seclusion and frc.shness of tho valleys would bo destroyed, 
and tho onjoymmt even of the mountains would be half 
neutralized hy the aunoyauccs clustered at their feet. Wo 
will not go tho length of wiying that thcro is no concoiv- 
.ablo gain to the inhabitants of Kydal and Grasracro which 
Avould constitute a suflicient rea.s(iii for depriving English- 
men of this means of i?scapo from tho irritating suiTound- 
ings of town life, anti c;specially of town lif'o as it exists in 
the manufacturing districts, but. the ctise made out ought 
to be one of very unusual strength. Aa a mailer of fact, 
there is no ground to suppose that any cuse at all can bo 
made out, Tho conversion of mountain valleys into 
theatres of niinin]|^ or man ufac luring iiulu.stry may bo a 
benefit to the country generally or to mankind, but 
it is a benefit which is usurdly conferred at tho sacrifice 
of some of tho comfort of tho inhabitants. I'he question 
is not, therefore, whether the inhu csts of the people of tho 
Lake country are to be suboi’dinated to the interests of 
those who visit it in tlicir holidays. It i.s whether the 
interests of those who wish to make money out of tho 
Lake country ouglit to bo treated i\h paramount over tboso 
of other dosses, 'i'horc are circiira stances, no doubt, which 
might make it necessary U> cany on tho railway from 
Windermere; but these circoinstfliices should he strictly 

* inveBiigated and severdy judged. Tho creation of another 
valley bristling with cbiinneys and innchinery would be 
but a poor compensation for tho loss of one of the few 
districts left in England in %vhu:h really gmnd sceuery is 
Btill uninjured by man. Of tho first«kind cf spcctaclo 
Yorkshire and South Wales have examples enough to ofier. 
Of the last tho number is now too small to make the do- 

’^'Btruction of any one of them a light matter. 

It is not merely the substitution of one mode of locomo- 
tion for another that is involved in tho extension of rail* 
ways in the Lakes. If nothing but tho conveyance of 1 
passengers were concerned, it might bo possible so to con - 1 
Btffu/Tit tho line as to prevent it from greatlv disfiguring tho 

•nntry through whioh it passed. Much of tho injury 
jok has been mflictod*in way has been due not 
fact that a wlway has been made so much ns to t^e { 


fact that it has been made in a particular way. A litilo 
deviation from the conrso actually iuken, a litilo additional 
outlay in making a viaduct or embankment loss conspicuous, 
or a bridge less uxigi'af^cful, oven the Hiin[»lc expedient of 
planting an ugly wall with cre^jpor.^, or bi<ling It w ith fast- 
growing trees, would oficu have made an iinuuMisc diffe r, 
once. There has been great atid culpable carelesHnoss in ihin 
respect on the part of tliose have had the power to say 
whether a mi I way shall be made or 110I. It ought long 
ago to have b€*en made the duty of some doj>ai*traent of 
the Government to seo tbat, wherever (ho Ijcgislature 
is asked to confer additional powers of taking land, no 
neodhiss injury sh.allbe done to the scenery of the distriet 
through wliich the Company apjdying fi'r these powers 
proposes to carry their line. Even in the iibscacc of such 
a department, a Parliamentary Coniniiitee might insist on 
exacting proper security .against tho needless di.sngurcmcut 
of 80 exco]>tional a distrlcl as the Lak(?s. But in this case 
the railway is only a small pan of the danger to bo feared. 
The landowners in the interior of the Tiiike ccumlry are 
but human. They have their cxponscis, iheir embari'fiss- 
meiits, ihc*ir natural desires to increase their inwirne 
or to lay up cat»ital for their farnihes; and if a 
railw.ay is bmnght to their doors, it is ((rUiin that soua- 
of tliem will he induced to test tho contents of the 
ground they own, in the ho[)o that it may prove as rich 
in rnineriil \ve.allh as tJ)o ground on tlie out>kirt.s of tlie 
district lia.s already proved. If it is uiged tbat when tliis 
time arrives it wall bo soon enough to inquire liow' iho de.- 
fit ruction, so far as natural beauty is concerned, of a distru-.r 
ill whitdi, though it bo not national property, tin* natleu has 
i\ certain inienigiblo intei*esit, eun lie prevented, it is enough 
to say tbiii it w*ill tii(*n bo too bile. Parliament must have 
groariy changed i<s nature belbro it intorferos to hinder a 
landlord frofu doing what ho will with his own land. If a 
mail has a niilwaj’' at his door there is no f itve, nt least nmn 
that is likely to be brought into play, strong enough to prev 
Tcnt him from opening a mine in his field. Indeed, as tho law 
stands now, there is no force strong enough tf» prevent him 
from so polluting the strcfim that flow’s through his land that 
it becomes loat hsoino alike to sight and taste. These things 
ho can do without nsking Varlinnieut to help him, and with 
a reasonable certainty tliat Pwrliaineut, even if asked, will 
do nothing to hinder him. But so lontr ss there is no 
railroad nearer than Windennei’O, Bydul Water is not likely 
to bo invarleil by either mines or mills, and us a railway 
cannot be made vvitbouttla* aid of I’arliaineiit, it is at this 
point that obstrmrtives can most eoiiveniently take tlicir 
stand. AYe have guarded ourselves against, being. supposed 
to say that no more railways ought to be nuido in the Lako 
country. It is enough for onr yuirpose if d is conceded 
that no ijHuv ought to bo made without c.ircFnl inquiry, 
w'ithout full coll^iclct^tivJn of iho weighty arguments 
against their exien-sion in this particular dislnct, and 
without a fircliuiiiiury !•ccogllition that a very mindi 
more imperative ease ougliT. to be nuule out for thrir 
j»rohibition in this ])articular ilistriet than in almost 
any other. So fur us is yet known, no advantage 
that w’o do not already po«;.scss can bo secured by pro- 
longiiig the vaihvuy beyond AViiidennere ; wIutcsus it is 
evident that against any gain that may be realized by siudi 
prolongation must lie .^iet ecTtninly (he juutial, and pos- 
sibly the entire, desl ruction of scoih's of natural beauty, 
and, by comparison, of unbroken .solitude, which can never 
bo reproduced. In the present condition of blngland this 
argument ought to have a strong influence ou the Legis- 
lature which has to decide the que.stion. 


JSJKX Of IIIK AVOJiLD. 

fpll.A.T “ the world L too much wiili us" L uo lU ulit li»ie, l«i; 
-t in bidtt' oj’ our devo(i<jn to uiateiial tliiims, vtsy few of »»» 
acquhe the fiii't vudiuient» of the pi\ at art of in tko world. 
\Vu quit life in liimentablo igivuiuico of ila kws^aml 

without even understanding the causes of our e(*r^tant failvurc. 
What is called the w ii^doni of our nncrstor.s pi'eius to Ixi hei'c of 
very little avail, nor are them any pages of hist or v which jrepeat 
thoiuselvos with such e.erlain piuiolualily n^ that record tho 
pcxsistcni uCj^lc ct of the most stoipln iimi enduring conditi^ of 
life. Men and woiuou appear to ncqiiainf thcnnselves with tlie 
uluudeiv of tluj.*o who haAu gone heforo them, for no other ond than 
that they may bo able to coniiuit them again ; and this truth is 
now so * widely recognized that wo have invented a particular 
pUniao to chaiuctoi-izo the few who e.vhihit a Litter knowleclgc ot 
the practical rules which govern existence. Men of tho wotkt 
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are, in fiict, men who undei^t/md h^w to udjiLsi their lives to the 
oircuiustiinccs that surioutid nud i* >nfr4>l iheiu. They possess in a 
hiffh deyfitio llmt g-iniius lor the . ii of living which is so strangely 
denied to the gm\tcr nnmlxT (^r' their lollows, and they httve the 
palioDce to study with duo stteiitinn tho facts which 'most men 
deem too eiinple and obvious for coii^idoratiou. And oltlioug'h we 
may all claim to h\s men of ihit^ world, in so ftir as we have no pre- 
sent ac4sess to any other, there arc hut \erv few wh(» poesess the 
(j^ualidootions wliich give to the priviloged class it^ spe<*ittl distiuc- 
tion. Tho majority ol' nioii iicetl uiorr than a liies cvporieiire to 
deturmiue the exacl baliincohetwrj'u po?s^ihility and dosire, whereas 
the iiuin of tlio, world, oudowed with tho art of living, leaps at imeo 
to tho concliisioTi, and is prutlt'iU without (Ik* long oducalicui of 
failure, lie is not a philosi^plaM*. Ikhmuso lie hn.s no theory to 
6upp(»rt or evpouiul, nor hti^ lio liio temper of those rcIi|doii3 
enthusiasts who Kiok Ibrwaril to future rec<ui!]if*rise for pw^Hcnt 
ills. On Iho contra rv, Ills euri!*(HMt c;islo!»VL.ur is to bhow by ex- 
ample that life may b'*. endured williout. protect or r* ‘be U ion, and to 
pi-ovo by prttuuU oi'iieptiiMce of \\ h.it is unnUerriblc Ihat tho aiitiig- 
oTiisn\ hetw'orii nnin and his fat^ i'^ net s » bitter us otliers suppose. 
Taken in this liigbesl seiioo, theverore, ilie tfiui does not imply any 
kind of reproach. To do our doity iu ileit state of life unto which 
it has pleasi'd tiod to call us i-^ iutlctal e;'.|oiued by live Oatoebisiii, 
nud the m«n of the world <u'.ly enh'rgv's this ]»recrpt of ilie Church 
in atn\ing to uifike himself a.- niuefi at home an possible on the 
earth on 'whii h he lind- hiui.^i-if. >ior is it extraordinary ihat a 
person so should be hr h* '1 op li» v. itii respect. exen by tluwe 

who are riiat in a \erv dilHuvut iat)jil h The le.opt ideal beings are 
oceai*i()n.'illy arie'^ti'd by the imjt. for. v of dull Ihcts, and in such 
straits they are Tiaturullv wilJin:: l uoiKdi to aid from others 

wliu are well iuhu'ined ju inau ri d things, and to render a certain 
ainonnt of homage to iJie tijum ^^h•>, not iMung “above his place ** in 
the scheme ofcreatioU; keep-i ari n/i-hfikeu course by dint of a grave 
reserve of imari nation and 

lint evun th ■ soundest cre..<i m iy b' 1raveSftie<!, ami the princi- 
ples by which men of tlio \\erid regulate 1 hoi. li\es are specially 
susceptible of cari cat life. Among those wlm ape tlni diMtinctinu 
without |i(»sse>Mng the (pialilies iijiplied by the title two Viirioties 
Iia\o aUvavH ts-iai pnimiiwr.!. i'h.* iiv‘ l CMU''irl8 of pt‘i‘s<»i!s who 
uiako «a very btlle world of th*'ir own rud then pride theuimdvis 
upon unde: S'l Hiding i*s coiuliti-n^. liny cuiniuit the original mu 
M l mistakim: J*entoinille or ]!» ravia for the universe, and assidu- 
ously oultiMit* Ineal \vbt<lo wl.i'li ft^coate-^ the wriest fully 
whtMi puslu’d Iwyond the namov jf their iloinain. They 

fluppose that ia .1 njKiii the due oli:ictvamH5 

of tJie uiosl tiivial sooial rule’*, ud tiny tind ic n. vewreut 
oliodienco to tfio lute?i eth^uetle * f-uUicient <Mir(i for all the 
maladies that overtake, the so il. t makes but little diftcreiico 
in tho essential cliaraclcr of thi^ type v/liol her it is f»»niid in tin* 
** upper ten ’ or the l<*wor niilUoits. in either cai-o the j'iginy itMlivi- 
(luality is about the -aino s^i/e, mid whether it dictates the hiw.s of 
life lo the drn wing-room or tho kitchen nj-itter^! absolutely .nothing. 
With Biirh a person the man cd' tim world is often confused. The 
larger tiuliool: uver life i;i iml di Jingui.’»hed from tho quick iti.sigiit 
into tri via! 1 lie:', and it i.s ra.^'lily eofududed that, V.»ecaiiso a man 
knows exactly the most appropruto cosiunu for tlie skating rink 
or a garden purly, ho tlicHdore u nd el’s* I juu.h the oternal con- 
dilionB of liunuin c.xi.sU'iifc. 'ibis tyx-e pivsnnts, id' course, the 
exlremt' form of caricfiture. Tim .'•♦‘(end viiriety uIVihUs a mort* 
plftu.*ible appearance, uml ihe rielical iuijjosture is not c|uito s*) 
oa^y of detection. IJe Lh not only u pructind man, but a philoso- 
pher, and bo i.- ablo to funniihne. ihe res-ults of liis experience for 
the benutit of hi- felhov-erealuvi’S. 1 1*' prof»>sses to liavo oudurod 
in libs liiiu! all tlie Iri.’Js that overtake tlie must ideitl beings, and 
to bavp Cidlci ted fj gi^rios of inaximM whi.-h arc to servo as a .sure 
delenco figainst all nttoekj of ihu vcbellio ‘113 spiiil. No problems 
of the soul are deemed too great hn* his d^i^el)ing nn.iljsie, late 
in its highest aspect is only ibe e\]uvssion of a fi'w trite ]>rovt»rbs 
which nifiy be commltti^l to meiijrirx' like tliu rules in a Ijatiii 
gtumiuar. Onco burned, tluve cpij>ranniialio guides to conduct 
ought to 8wve for all llio needs of huinun existence, and the man 
who cannot thrust his life int*» tho umitow dimensions of this 
duninutivc pliilosophy is a fool ov a imidman. It would of course 
mudm* c.Ywterice very easy if ils profoundc.st piinciples could l»o set 
to the sort of droning music in wjjidi the philosophic ma>i of ihi? 
world delights. I'ho art of living coulil then K* acquired like a 
recipe for a pudding, and failure would always be attributable to 
tho oini.-^ioti of sonic pfirticiihir ingrodionl. 

Within tlie limits of a single play ShfiKspcurc has adiiiirably 
pereouitied tlnrsc three v.iridies of hunuiu phuractor. It whs ncx'ca- 
gory for tho full ex])rc&si<m of Hamlet's nature that ho should be 
brought into contact witJi the exponents of praciic'.td idoas, and 
accordijufly tlut dramatist, with the utmost rcnneiuenl of art-, has 
reliercMl ilia essential uaworldriucs^; a:r.<:in8t dlfi'creni- depths of the 
worldly character. reftneil indit’d is tlm iirst contrast that if. 
holils wjtlun it an elemoat of hsiruu »uy. lietwcea ilandet and 
Horatio there is a close mid cn<liiring' friendship— a friendship 
which is in trutli based upon*- the uiM^t profound diflbrencos of 
nature. ]ii>ratio is tlie true type c'f the ni»n of the wi>rld, hut his 
worldUnea«i is so noble and un^eokiug that it contrasts, without 
conflicting, with flamlets ideal vision. Ilrimkl is in himself tho 
expresH'on in art of tho artistic attii ude towards actual facts. He 
if* ui> ne^irer to tluj woi'ld than a or of u phiv to tho life 

which it symbMli’ioe^, andhi^ U as iueuiwbh' of c.irryuig'on the prac- 
tical dmnia r*r Ulc as the same Fpt^rhdor, if iuiddeniy siunnioned 
Iroiu his pl.'icc in the audience, would bi; ui cuun»k'ting the mi- 


ll ni.shcil action of the shigo. Ilia conetant ondeayour in to put 
hinisidf outaide tho clrcninrtnncca with which he- is brought into 
contact, and k» get Ihv enough away from tliotu to bo aWo to moa- 
uuro their valuo and determine their drift. This, whioh hi.b^oyee 
to bo tho m^cossnry preliminary to action, reudeira hlih at last 
I'litirely powerlees to a<^t. At each etop he is only carrM^ lurther 
from the real world, and thoutih his vision of it jp'ows in distinctness, 
ho become only the mure inca]iable <»f altoriug or xeshapii^ tho ' 
(ixed lines of the picture wliich rises before him. It is true that his 
ihio combinea witJi Jiis iJiaracter to keep him thus a more spectator 
id' actual life. With huppier f'ortimci^ he might have gradually 
bridgiul uviT tho gulf that seiMiraUnl him from the i^lity, lUid 
he had alrisidy by his love fur Ophelia attomptod to find an wleal 
pathway timt kliouhl Inad him boyoJid tho ooliHneft of merti specu- 
laUoji; but on tho very threshoid of the new realm hu is mot 
by a crime tlmt imvkos film bliiiuk back with double recoil, while 
at tlu‘ tamo time it cuiupcls him to tcniblo acti»>n. Side by fitdo 
with thw chaniclcr wo iiiid the sU*adf«at nubility of Horatio. 
Withoui a toucli oi'whivl- is sordid or Bfdlish he mwcrtlmless pos- 
si’A.-%cs tho liuliilleriug grasp of facts and the sober reserve of hveling 
winch iiiiirk Iho true man of the world. Ho bears himself gravely, 
but whluait cvniciam or bitteriu*.s3, us a m«n who has tutoi*ed hini- 
.‘•■cU' to niodcvrtto desire by iiihl.inctive Itnowdodge of the liitlo that 
iifi- Jins to oU'or. Slmkspcnru UiKoa the ea.rlk*8t opportunity of 
showing tho dill'tffuni ixMlma which tliesi' two inou inhabit, and 
tlicir nalur.il nMnolcm'ss from one another. Horalio’tt incredulity 
iib'uil IIk* Hh(>e*t. liis toiTor in its prosonce, oud his iiiml array of 
pri-i’cdcnts I'nr such hupiiruatiiml iulorvontion uro entirely chamo- 
tcri‘<iic ot a niHii strung in eotitnc.l with all the sliapes of eai'lji, 
but weak as soon irj he cti:i8*‘fl to fed the firm ground bouoath his 
i'oet. And ShaJxS]Mfarc has made fliimlei. both feel and express the 
support whicli sueh a churaolcr gi\cs him. The sjiecch in which 
111* ilcclurcs bis iidmiratiou ut' Horatio may b« takou to turn up the 
qualities that belong- (o the man of tho world: — 

Firt’ Itunj hoitt bwn 
A‘< one, ill siifli*riiig all, tlial kiiIVlTi nothing, 

A imm that li>rlnuc‘*.s huli*‘l/i aiul o-wards 

Uni ln\n with iqnril lhl:nl^^. And Host iiro (hnAC 

W’liose hloiMl .uid jinigiiu-nt an- .so wrll (auninicgkd, 

'I'haf lluy an* im: u i-iiH* for lujrluin''.i liugvr 
'ro.M.uiKl what sl.op .'■'liL* 

I’luisi* whose blooil and ju*lgmejat an' so (‘onuuingled avAthc only 
lueii lilted to grapple w it li lilt* il is. 'J' hey are not lust in tin* 
trixiulitie.:* of f\i.*,leiicu im rely bciianfle they studiously limit their 
tisioii to wh’il IS pu.-iaibh-, nor do liny ever en* so far as 1o mistake 
th»' petty rules ol conduct fur a divinely inspired philosophy. 

IViw’ctMi llfimlel and l*olorjius the cutdrasl is sharper and more 
abrupt. I’he man who could iijqu’eciiiio the worth and ncduliiy of 
liointio'rt chiiraeler, notwilhst inding* ii8 di-<t»ince from Iiis own, 
did nut fail to detect tlie social clmrlntanisin of tlio ohi counicr. 
Poloulihs ie a typti of tho class of men wlio deli;jlit to iJ-ansl.tU) a 
mirrow wrisdom into a still namiwcr jdnluKophy. Ho liohh: a 
linn bfdief llmt the hindiimrk.-H of Imirion life aro wise saws and 
trite proverbs, and his lauicntablc taiiuve to umlarstand all that 
lies Ih’voihI llio trim gaicli-n of liis own mind rendei-a hwphiloaoipliy, 
even at its higdic.si point of \risdom, jutt ii litthj short of the lacl.s 
which it preleinJH to contr d. llo begins by an cndaavuiir to in- 
terpret the young PrinceV; nature. .Vor a little while be jn«lu]ges 
tile belief tlmt he knows b»)tlj Iho fcourcc of the dlMmse and i(.5 
cure, imd lie gmvidy informs tho King and (^ueen that ho Ini.-^ dis- 
c*)\ered ‘‘the very cause of Hamlet a luiuicy,” proewding iiftcr- 
v.'ju’d.v, with a pompous decorum, lo trace its gi’ovvlh through ihe 
diifeivnt stages of bjidneas, fast, watching, weakness, and lightness. 
Hut, lii..j all whu BUjiposu that practical wisdom is a mere store of 
nenlly-gtirne.red jirovcrbi?., Holoiiius is, througlioui the whole di’iuna, 
iverri.stently at fault in bis culculalioiis. NotwilbAUndiDg his most 
iabmious idl’urt.s lo bo wise, ho is never in the centre of the situ- 
ation, and is ut last hurried out of life without even being per- 
mit tud to iniliilge tlie kind of edifying death-bed bcciio tiuit would 
so well have suited his ceremonious folly. He could have 
no part in iho serious ami awful climax* towm*ds which ilio 
ilrama was swillly toiiding, and Jio is rightly despatched by the 
dr.iinutist at tho moment when he might have overheard things too 
gre.it for his feeble soul lo compass. Jhit Shakwjeare has re- 
served tho must glaring contrjiflt for the last. Tho proginatk; 
wi.viom of Toloiiius Ims decoivod many besidea Claudius and the 
CAiceii, and his glib philosophy has been quoted with approval by 
liU'who .suppo.!io that “brevity is tho soul of wit,'' and that tho 4 
ruh’s of life cun bo iiiodo ii abort lesson. Osric is a more evident 
curictit lire. He appears at a time when not even the true manhood 
of Horatio is of tiny avail to ateni the fatal cummt of events, and 
when Ilia precise triviality and elaborate devotion to fashionafalf) 
etiquette cast a InrM light upon the principal action of the drama. 
Hamlet admirably hits oif tho qualiiH$.9 of the race of men who 
flatter upon the aurtW of society and pfetend to a kAOwledge of 
tho world. Th^ have “ the tune of the time and outward 
habit of encoontcr; n.kind of yeaty collection which carries 
them through and through the moat fanned and wimiow'cd 
opinions ; nim do hut blow them to their tri^l, the huhhlee ero 
out." <i^c, in hie antique costame. is per)ia]M scaioely leoognia- 
ahle by his fellowa of the peaent day, who do not wear mpiers 
nor speak hia paztictilar diaWi ; but he is aeiUbsr bettor nor vcoiud 
than hundreds of every age who are accounted men of the wprlf 
merely because they do not tronagrere the laws of tm 
dmwing-rooui. It is remarkable that Bbokspare has not endowed 
any oT these characters with personal ambition. Horatio, I’olonius, 
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and Oiric hava all an oxiatancft indep^uMlant of the main abtion 
of the drama. They are not inion^todl in tho plot or ita UYent, 
although thtjy ore prominent diiriiijr ita pmgmos, and the contraat 
which th€y present with Hamlet is purely one of oharacter unitv* 
iluencod bv nirtune. In other places ldlhaJiap<^re Iwis imaged for us 
men of thi world whofie control of fact a Is goiuwl and exerois^ for 
^ pi'Wu.to ends, twid whose prwctical p4>\ror is diTocteil by ambition. 
fiolinglm>ke in Hicfmrd IJ»t and Octavius Ciortar in Antony mtl 
(^opaira^ are splendid examples of gr<'ftt powev used witli distinct 
purpose* Bt»t in HimxlHt the dramAti.st has j^nnply endoavoim*d to 
cotitrHst (UfR*rence» of charai'ti^r without tho anla^^onism which is 
begotten by opposing intorPnU. IIorAlio wua'tfamlel's tnie fri*»n<l 
tothcluet; Polonius was not l«ws friendly in intent, and 
diminutive bi*am could not have hehl ambition. 


SCIEXCE AND MOUAIdTT. 

M U. AUBEROX ILKRliRUT Imis brought a pAvoeping in- 
dictment against men of scienco in thcrif dnys whicli would 
perhaps scai'cely require a serious auswer if it stood by itself. 
It is important, however, iiu» an iiKlii*'>itlon of liio mood ami 
tompor of a finrlaiu ekstt id" minds in n g/ird to tlio courso of 
modiU^n science; and it may bo well that sohniific men should imt 
.ignore it, for it contains somo d( gw of truth iiiul warniug. Mr. 
llerhort accuses modern Hoiemw', and e‘j]»eoiiilly that brumdi of it 
which doala with physiology, of hruiiig practically repudutlcd ail 
connexion with tho mnriil side of civi.i/atifm. 'J'hc liiinuuir of 
ftcieuce UMlay,ho says, is “ to renounce nil law higlier than its own 
law, and all r(iSpon.sibililY as to ita iniluemv, to adapt inoiMiitY 
irs conveuienco, and to iind nn alksiilllcient end in itself*'; mifi 
this piul, ho suggests, is the gratilicutioii of a siiirit of “ iitToe 
pi'L’sonal liinbition/’ “ tho inaldng of personal '1 be 

(picstion now is, os stated hy .Mr. Ilerbort, whether Rcicnco is to 
exist i’or tlm world, or wbetlu^.r the world is to b3 counUd us a 


and to inspire a move \'ivid and real iulorevM In the processes ol 
life in which we hove a pcj’t. There is jiothh,,.' lure to dii^tiivb 
morality ; but, on tho contrary, there is mueU ic> and 

olovate it, by making men mJi'e thoughtful, and um^Aiing their t»yett 
to aspeota of the world to which tliey bftAc hitherto Ijcen bUnd. 
Even on this (piesUon of hauumlty to anioials it is not diilicait to 
see how much tho iniiivahiiig interest which is tsikou in the stien- 
lific study of nature kisdtmo to rlicck rriiellv by simply teaching 
consideration. T)iouudill«».a i^lripidity is at iIjm bottom of u-mlv 
till cruelty to nnimnlH, tis well toman. At tirsl an anuj>:il is 
rcgardeil us a soiilU ss brute, closely akin to a log or a slotic, 
which has been provided for ni-TuVi use in any ivay he cbooses, and 
on which any b’^nder c«>iiddcrat ion wtmld lio thrown awuy. Tbo 
idea of any obligations on tho poit. of men loword.-^ the brutes 
simihur to those iKtiwocii man iind his own kind \a of slow ami 
gradual growth. Iti.*! only whe-'j rn*' de bigin to th'mk what r-iiijuals 
:iro, of their delicate and c'unpUx oiyom/aliorj ;iiul sentient copci- 
J ie«, so cloiroly akin in mniiy r*:- jyjct ^ to ibo^t* < rf ma n, that any scru pies 
alxait ill-using them si»vij!'j cn. Wo ?gree with Mr. H* vb vt that 
in such mtiltvrs lerrisl.it ion only hf.dp witliin iompin\‘Tiviily 

narrow limits, though it lomark the rtaudfud which is 'iraln- 

.‘illy being advAiici'd. It is not f o much by b gj) ]ieQ.'iUic-‘» iis l.*y the 
spread of ediinu ion tind iiiafllicv nc^' ihal lunui’icrs hutel^i^en Polrciiud 
in rcg.'ird U» the trea Uncut of a'^n'.-il* ; uud it U by snd.* ‘hat 

the pruceea will wnitiimc to be carritxl on. There is notld.ji... which 
t<‘nds 80 much to .'hake up mi vjV iniivls, to make Ihriu think what 
they are uIkiui, and wliiiL .\r*» ih< ir ■eUitidU'* to and CA itwsua 

lU'ouiid thera, S.'s w ioiilihc : and at t.hesinic liujo it iiu- 

imrts riu inU-iest to lh(‘ juiim-ii l.iu^doin lioyund the gro'S ijis'}uct.s 
•>l* uieni sport. It »s t!uiu'\'-.s r.f mind acd want ‘d’ iniaj^ illation 
which cliitdly bud lucu to t u:o pii'iisure in pulling ;i.ui:>ialp 
to pain for pur)H)i?t‘s of .'pou. TJiey luuht luive some »»bjvio.i. 
in.viiwv in order to .d/uaula^^ the cxeii-h'C of their f.kill or 
courage and tliey lake the i-'j-lie.-t to h.tud, without liviibling 
them»olvc«t to think ot the coie-'-'queiices to the victims. Hull- 
baiting, r.Uting. ci»ck-r»g:\1.iiig, lad'Cvr-flvMwiug luiVo '»ticc4JH- 
riivciy come umh^r the U‘ij o^ int^lligvnt evpiuiou. Xowudiys 


inigo liold for Hciontihc e.vporimcat. 1 To ] del arcs the mi*n of ^ uItdohI the rudei't Miiglij'}in!,o» can hsirdiv li-^dp fetiinsLC iuKliiifti-.tiv 

appniciation of wlial in uncomlbrtalKe if he j*a.i.'r‘k a dris.n' who i« bniijdly l-i.-liiug ji. horse. 


ecicnco “ undistuiWl by know ledge or 
glorious hUtory tho humruLiniiid has rhuught Mud felt, with a fhlm 
|.»ity for tioct and prophet, for whom no sciojico priniors 
written,'’ giving thciuaelves up in plocid stdf-conWnt lo thoir 


»r a drv>vm' worrying {lU ov wiih hi» pii.el. It is mu Ux? uuu ii ti* 
hope that in the ccure o^’ m- !> ihc llejn‘jhtlc.'^»'KCr‘s which aliil 
jcrnuis ciihdly in lUner riireotivirs wiil gdte way lo a buimiiic 


spocinl dtiulies, *' with Iho menial iibfjurption of a child colUvr- i couejdoialii»u ; and the n.-.'ve p'u^vic.d Ncienn' Ivcmiiijs a ]»opaiAr 
ing h’w shells, or a HutclAiuan Irrowing his tiilj[is.” The r«wul 


has bceu that they liavn created around thoiu 


esuli I fctuily, the more likely U 'ui.- to ! ^ 
‘ tt moral ch«.os, j Mr. HtorUut (s\pkuii.> th*'i h.* h. 


tl.'O C.t 'C, 

. iLc 


ni‘ U of ftcjet'Cvr fc! 


the old iaudiiuu'ks and rules of life disappearing/’ and biivo heard I alt 4 ick in preference to thi peipetMters of lie; coiinooiuT l inns of 
on all sidos “the cry of bcwildcrinont from men and women,'* I cruelty, because the foriiuriiri- * n i:n‘a‘*T 1ki\’e in thefutuieid 
and yet they have done nothing t-o lighten the bunion of the ! s«jc.ioty ’* thfin the small lioy wlio litJa h 
I x'wildered ones. And, looking into the luture, Mr. JlcrbiU’t sees I penlino, or even the di.* iin,‘ui-k* 
ala*ad tho “ NomesU of a aup|)iv.«sud life/’ “a )vu*o of men growing elephants for brief por^ujiai 
up with niiuiU so far imiuu'ialixed that they cun only conceive 
of the luceliaiiioal forces of society ; their ono erv of evaw- 


erv 

gel i/.ati<ju, public money and State patronage; (heir one liienry 
ambition, the wiiling of another text-book: their one flight of 
fancy, a new method of getting rid of us when we are dead; their 
one syMoiii of conversion, reprcs.doii ; their one renn dy for all 
oucial evils, tho appointment ol themselves as Inspectors for lifA\ in- 
dependent of parish aulhorilhis/’ Thero is, wc allow, sumo truth j 
ill this satire. Physical science is still comparatively in its ia- ‘ 
fanc} , ami is not yvt v<'ry closely associated with jHaUry, philo- 
sophy, or religion; and mi fortunately the rude and aiTo^iut Unw. 
which is oceasioually adopted by some sciontitie teachers, not 
merely on their own Hubjeeta,^ hut on others with which thi'V : - c 
\i>ry little qmtlifii# to deal, no doubt tonda to provoke tins ;iuU- 
gaiiisui of sensitivo and ruvoreut minds. Bat the caricature is 
imi'c exaggorattid in a way that spoils its point, mid betray . h the 
inabiliU of the caricaturist to ap^vcialo tlio qualities of his sub- 
ject, Mr. liorWrt is known from hia previoiw utterances to be 
not remarkable for tho scieutihe precision of hia language or the 
lucidity Htid coherence of hia ideas; and mithiag am be more 
uutui'al than that ho should fail to outer into tlio spirit of that kind 


whii v\or;u in the .'k?r- 
U'^ w»i> woutid and liii! 

' lii.e.' ; oud Jo' ,‘A'cor'!i’'gH 
as.sunjtv ilml the npjMreur |v».rri»;iai.:e (.f erui-'lty ly m-iiN nt td 
scieuce ia tMleulated to i; u;* in u ri-'jH.vi ih’r^ j i .- ...ioi), cud Ui 
encourage the idtu Ihiil kiuu h;? » o'dy lo think I.ij- owii 
veuiemv in HtMlin*? wi^h .‘ii'i'u is. It Ui" lo ur ihil this 
is a very imperh'Ct view ol the ili.'linclinn betwe* ii tliv 
more vulg'ar forms ot cni»^lly tu:*l iho p.du which is inllictid in 
scientiHc cX]H*riiueuta of sm honi^'t kind; raid Sir Il^ury Thomp- 
son'a repl\Miho leads to some on the, '«ubjoi‘t. for bv dis- 

criminauV in Jii wur of tla- ImU- v o:i the double ground ih,»t tbv 
miount of paiu -vA.* i-vpl be im*aia iu tho airgi.- iudiclod 
in experiuionts is ivifiuiU.ly Ihunin spoil, nnd thai it is iullictcd, 
not for aiuuseiiieul, but h»v .i uigh •.aid useful purpesv. it is on ihv 
bitter grim mi aloin' that •^-'loiic*^ ce.u Uike it.s stius'l, and tl.-ii iiioiv 
the que.^liuu is siiuj>iineil the it will b-j to form a iud;: merit, 

oil it, Eor the rei*.>on4« b Uieruior.ed, we ha\»; no iiito'.iriuu of 
at pri^ent discua.'^ing this •pii.-'tiou : but wo may point mil tint 
important advance is undr wheh ika que.^tirm is rii'o for dU-i U’-- 
idon,ttnd when Uie Lssues juo deii’ilidy IVumMcl. It would wl Ii •■“i Is? .t . 
gain on the preseiil alaUiol thiiust.j h.ive il lidd dowiius a tixed prin- 
ciple that pain caoiiot Ik- ^iii.-iUmibly inliiclcd m) vauinuli* cvecpl 
when it con bn clearly .'•ifDwji to ;-_i vo on iiiuu»r(mit and iJt;ce3-^.<rv 

...1 ...1 '..1 fc 1 A-. 1* ..I . ..J. 


1' thought and knowledge which is bast'd on txiol rosenreh and j rn l which cannot oihcrwi.-M' heat UUiwd. AV hclluu* or not seh'titiHc 
cmilioua progrufis from fact to fact, in his bent of miudaud way vivisection comes within ihiiv c.ui'g»u*y we. aiv not jnel now coii- 
ol Inoking at thioga tlio ociisur ia completely opposed to tlie schot>l !criUHl Ui uvgiie ; bat it i.^ evkieiil that tJic roeogniiioii of tliU prin- 
whieh hoatlAcko^ and hcncc, W’hile (lointing outBomc of its deibrts, oqdo u.s the rule of couiiucl would go a long way to iv' iiorc 
ho 18 cpite incatiablo of imderHtauding its use and hidutincc in other I all doubt as to crurit \viui*h arc produccil by hHvit : 'ipidiiN 
dircctiinuu ... - though llessncbs. Wiu-n ilic point has liceii r-'.iielu*d 

Mr, Herbert liHA, it seems, II special quarrel with the physiologists that a rcOKon, and a iro\>il reas-on, must bo given, r.:iiomI 
on the quofitievn of vivisection^ and \ye need hanlly say that va a| hiiuiauity has made cousidci^tbie pn>greAf', end wu iiJii\ 

* .1.!^. I.. .. . forward to the u!tiii;*iU' triumph ot irjte’ji^;i jk ivdoc- 


great extent we should symiMilhize with him if we were sure of the 
I truth of all the storica on- llie subjoeg- which have got about. TImj 
question, howoTcr, hue btfon i*ofervod tb a Royal Oohimlssion, which 
may soon be expect^ to report ; and it is only reasonable to wait 
for the result oC its inquiries Wfow veutunug on a decisive 
judgin^ut. This is a pi>int on which it may possibly prove that 
some of the men of science have been fed astray; but, even 
admitting thi^ it is absurd to make it the groundof a sweeping accu- 
sation scicuco has ronouncod morality, and in ioct, engaged in 

1 _* * Ta — ..Ia.. ^ 


lion. Hen?, again, pliysiei'l jci.'jirc d«“*iM gixid ia puiting a diuK r 
qui'srhm in a plain mnnucr. :iml cutting iho gr«>inid IVo'-n uiwh-r 
vague ]ihr.m*!!i and hypocriiicai ]>rot.enMion.^. lii jiU;icki’)i' 
practices of cruelty, it w .surely more niicsonabio lo b-jiu by ' \;'o.-iog 
those which have no valid c\ciwo at all thiv.i flut*-' " liich Iia,vo at 
least a plausible exca.-io, though it niav not njijirovo itself to 
every human coascienct*. Wlietbci* vfvi.^cctiiui, under I'njt^ftd 

... , . . regulsthm, is permis.'jibk) lo any cxuvit or for any purp^iscjl^iA a 

uudermimog H. It is only these who misiniei^et the reauits of question on which people luiiy hold diJfon ut opinions; hut It hi 
physical roeea^ who opo thrown into a panic by theni^ ami if only people who do iwit think at all wJio can have auy doubt 


tb^ piu'sous hud tlwmselves plunged into bewilderment and moral 
^Aus, it casi only bs booaiisc thev have proviously bad on insecure 
. ^ Kfou&datioaibr their opigionsi or have nusconceived the ground on 
^ > 7 hi(ib they rested, WhAt scientific study d<H?s is to clear tlie 
mind, of oobwdtsb lo enable it to distinguish between fhcta.jmd 
speoulatiouBi to teach cautious and scrupulous accuracy in research, 


as to Iho propriety of i'uch l;rutaliriis us otter hunting and 
some other sports, as well us of various ways uf killing for 
food, in whidi torture is wimionly intficted iu order togj*iaify a 
caprice of the palate, Nb^thing can be more luifalt io »:uch u 
coutroverey than to ignore what has been done by science to 
chock ilie spi-eqd of didtiise, and to alloviato human agony. 
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Those who wish to promote the h nuamzingf prooew which has 
nlroady made such j/tiod slioiild remeniher how much 

haa already been due to soiontiiio euli^'‘ht<>.nmcDt ; while, on the 
other hand, it may hope«l thnt. mon of science will Iw more 
delicate in handling eensilive feelingsj and reapoctabl*) pn»judicc» 
than they have occagionally shown themsedvea in bringing forward 
such subjects as vivisection, cremation, and some others, boforo the 
public. 


vnnuc sri:AKi\a 

T he United Iiaw Students’ Society has po-sswl a resolution 
that ‘‘the importance to a young practitioner of acquiring the 
art of eibv:;tivc speaking cannot &) valneii too highly, ainl tliat such 
acq^uisition should bo deemed an essential part of a legal edu* 
cation.” This ^'solution may remind ns of the old story of 
a rich, vulgar mothi»r who, being told by a music-maHler that 
ho found her daugliter had not got a t.aleut for music, answered, 
“Then I insist upon it that you gooa and buys her one.’’ It is 
much easier to snow that the faculty of extempore .speaking Is 
naeful tx) lawyers than to explain how it may bo ticquirea. Young 
EngUshmen, for the most part, are shy and awkwai'd in addrossing 
even a small and friendly audience, and can only with great 
difficulty make tlnmisrlves heard and understood, ft is one thing 
to supply 'words, and another to teach how to utter them ; and, 
aithough ruliM and practice can <Io little for the former, they may 
help greatly towanis th»j latter. At scliooKs and college.'? geiiernlly, 
and also iit the piviposiMl “School of Jitiw,’’ w'hen it exists, much 
help might be given towards atwpiiring c(UTo<'t liabits of n^ading 
and spofming. At most schools Ihew^ is an annual “speech-day,” 
and select pns.-»ageft of prose or poidry, scenes of plays, and e\Vn 
entire plays, aw recited from Tn**mory on thesii occ-nsions. Some 
paronta perhaps think that time is wasted in getting up these 
performances, but thut is a mistake. If tho passages are 
well choseu, and if they arc caretully studied and well 
delivered, thero cannot bo a more uiwd'ul exercise. The 
mind is storeil, and the body is trained. Ikit if such (jxowise is 
useful, why should there Isi very little of it at school and none at 
all at ooUego? At some college'^, iud«'eil, thero an; prizes for 
reading in chapel, and these prizes are not ixlways given for regular 
attendance at chaia*!, although that ui ide ijf sehTlioii has bnen 
souiotimes adopted. Hut object ion may h' ^.iil^ taken to making 
the lessons for tho day a men* vocal eXi*iriiM‘, besides iluit tlie oc- 
casion is unsuitable for correctimr faults aud too bn«*f for j)raetiee. 
There are, or were, in s«)mo colleges “ declamations,’’ chiefly formal, 
and, although the naino of “ wrangler” .still .survive.s at < Uiu bridge, 
the thing which it represented lias long since perisluxt, IJoth at 
Oambri(%c aud at tho Inns of Court disputatKois which at ono 
tiuio wore real, first }N‘c.‘inH; foriual ana then w(iro abolished. 
VVitliin twenty years the practice was fu* h’gul students to pass 
after dinner in TIulJ Lcfoi e thcj hcnclasrs of their Jnn,nijd ix'ad iVom 
a IMipcr put into iljf*ir hands a .««enlenee ns.^'Orting or dcn\iiig a 
woman’s right under particiihir oil cuQiBtancos to dowor. Almo.'*t 
within living memory an “Act” wjis kept «t CaMibridg^* in iioarJy 
tho same w'rv. The disput.'int was expected to repeat correctly 
ono out of thre** pr.q>wiifjn.H from Newtou’a Vnuci^ua^ and as iho 
“ Moderator” kindly repealed tho same question until bo got tho 
propt‘T answer, you w-tu sure to come right at Inst, which was a 
great comlort to nurvnua gcutlemeu. This was suody the 
mildest form of •* exercise ” cv(‘r invented, and the usual 
compliment, “ Hi iu* et recte reapondlsti Ihuiiiue/’ w'ns cheaply 
eamod. lu course of time, perluips, the absurdity of the per- 
formnneo bfM?aiiio too much for llie actor.s in it, aud at any 
Tste it w^as ab-di-shed, and thereby Cambridge confe.ssed its 
inability to do that which the Law Students’ Society 
now desires Home “ School of l^aw ” to do- Ihnt to teach young 
men to discuss .some question nr.illy. Whether tho question 
belongs to law, physical science, or divinity, matters little. You 
may easily put knowledge into a youth, wJiilo it shall 1)0 almost 
insuperably difficult to gel any of it out of him. Jn a class there 
would probably be one or two talkers and many liotoners, and tho 
teacher in despair of getting tho class gemmily to talk to him, 
would fill up iho time by himself talking to the class. If 
this is a correct eMimate <^f the pr«>spoct.s of what may be 
called a debating chi.ss, it seems to fr»lIow that iiujirove- 
iQont in debating power can only lie gained by praciice in 
vobmtarj associations where every member may speak in turn 
if be can^ and no one is obliged to listen longer than be likes. 
The Iiaw Students’ Sotdety exists, as xve understand, for tliis 
aindmff other piir|Ki^es, and other Societies fur the same purposti 
hatoeong existed in which legal, political, and other questions are 
debated either with or without the inmninatiou of tol^cco, us Iho 
eonstillitioDS of the Sociutic.^, or of their memborg, may require. 
Attlunigb the Ilidl of Lyon's Inn is no longer available for this 
purpose, yet roome. and sikiakcr?', and even listeners, may bo found, 
and it may be doubted whether those who r*annot learn to sptMiK 
in this way could be taught by profcj'sors in a “ School of Law.” 
Many learned lawyers, and many useful mouihers of Parliament, 
never acqiiire the art of epeaking half-ardozen sentences without 
painf^ul effoit on the part both of themselves and of those whom 
they address. Even perfect knowledge of their subject will not 
give confidence or fac’uity, and it wems impossible to suggest any 
plan by which they couM have been taught in youth to do that 
which at mature age is so hopelessly beyond them. 


It may interest law students to know what a clergyman has to 
i^ay Htf to the difficulties of extompora speaking and the means of 
ovxjrconiiug it. In a littk* book called 7 %c/ 5 JjcrtAs/'crf®w» 6 (Geoigo 
Ik'll and Sous), the Rev. * 1 . J. Iblcombe starts with the assump- 
tion that, Ibr gaining tho attention of a congregation, speaking is 
preferable to reading sermons. One reason for this is tW, 
as Archbishop Whately has pointed out, the audience view 
the speakur as a swimmer supported by his own exar-) 
lions, and if he escapes drowning, tbov admire his 
}ierformanco, especially if they feel that they could not 
do Iho same. Hut if llif» swimmer were supported by corks, 
the sj[)ectalors would withdraw their interest, and an audience 
would bo similarly affected by the appourunce of a manuscript. 
Tho young clergyman is encouraged to attempt to swim without 
corks by sevciral considerations. lie may perhaps conclude that 
he has not sufficient fluency of sp( 3 c*ch from tho fact of feeling a 
defect in ordinary conversation. Hut many successful orators have 
felt this same defect, and with some it has never been surmounted. 
Another apprehension is that of failure of siibject-iuatier ; but the 
clergyman i.s bidden to observe thiit the lawyor has seldom much 
difficulty in speaking, becjiuHO he has always fresh facta and fresh 
arguments lo convey to his hoarers. This ought to encourage the 
lawyers. Hut a l>egiiiner may fciur that lie has no power of 
arranging his ideas in a clour ui-gmnent, and it is allowed that the 
majority of men have no definite ideas at all, and this aspirant may 
be among tho number. He cannot possibly convey to others that 
which ho has m>t clearly conceived himself. Hut if ho desizes to 
oc^quire cJetirnoss of liiind, he will have recourse to writing. 
Wi) may rt^mark that, in following this simsible advice, he 
will imitate wnuo of the be.^t speaker.^, who linvo written their 
speoebes, not once only, but mauy timos, although they never 
spoke them exactly as they wei\> writtim. Tho aspirant who has 
overcome these appreheiisioiis and liegun to speak will get into 
the middle of a sentouce and find himself unable to finish it gram- 
matically. Under these circumstances ho had bettor go on 
daringly to tho eud ; and it i.s probably true that in speaking, as in 
other undertakings, boldness is one of the best qualities a man can 
liavo. The title of this little >x)ok seems to sugge.«tt that a man can 
leurn to spiMik at home, but we do not think much of the plan of 
hearing oneself paraphruso a puasage of Hume or Macaulay. A 
book addro.ssed to young clergy nieu could hardly ussume that they 
were married, but W'o may voniure to remark that a wife would 
be better than no audience at all, although perhaps it scarcely 
comes within a wife’s inarriage vow to listen to her husband's 
spcocli<*s. Tho best plan is for a few young men to agree to speak and 
listim to one another in turn, or, in other words, lo form a de- 
bating club. The advice often givi'U to U^ginners to speak 
every possible ortcasion would produce alarming results if oratory 
were generally cultivated. An eminent bairLter m^'d to my lluit 
his own rule wss to make at It'ant one speech on oveiy circuit for 
himself, aud this did him good and did nobody else hnrin, excqit 
that he perhaps wasted a little public time. The curate is advised 
Lo pnoctiso in lecturing to sidiool classes, and when he first attempts 
to sp^ak in the pulpit ho .should use a wiittoii .wrmon, with an ex- 
tempore conclusion. It is siiggiMletl that the congregation may, 
under tbi.s arraugemeiit, regard the conlingency of his “bn‘aking 
down ” with composure, ilo U'ay also adopt the plan of writing 
and learning by rote his peroration, whicn is always a safe, and 
generally an effective, plan. Hr. Chalmers prnclisrd this method 
largely when ho sp»ko elwuvhero thau in tho pulpit, but his 8 »*r- 
mons were mo.**tly writtiui. Mucready records in his Diary how ho 
conqiosed and couimittcd lo memory specchoa some of which did 
not come off’. 

Herbaps the hesi summurv of wlmt to do, and how to do it, is 
given in the words which this writer quotes from Oicoro : — “ In- 
venirc quid dicus, inveiita disponcre, deinde oniaro verbis, po'st 
memorise mandaro, turn ad extremum ogcro nc pronuntiaro.’ lie 
prolxibly did not mean that tin; whole speech must bo committoil 
to memory, but only the general ai’home of it, ami perhaps passages 
of special elaboration, Tni.s clerical commentator thinks that, “ in 
the case of metaphor or simile,” the power of xnumoritor speaking 
will be useful, ns if a spcMkcr docs not wish to run the risk of 
g«‘tting hopelessly confused, he ought clearly to foresee where such 
figures of speech will lead liim. The worst eff'ect of this proceed- 
ing will be tlint which he predicts — namely, that tho passage con- 
taining the meta])bor or simile will be recited like a schoolboy’s 
lesson, with an irresistibly ludicrous effect. 

These su^)tttions are sensible as far as tlu^y go, but they rather con- 4 
firm our original impression thut a man must teach himself to speak, 
at least os regards nnding and producing matter. As to manage- 
ment of voice and hands, there are many treatises, and some of them 
very absurd. The notion that one can learn to pronounce either 
ones own or any other language from a ** pronouncing dictionary ** 
seems unfounded. Young persons who commit to memory columns 
of “ orthoepy ” from <3110 of these dictionaries deserve sugcosb in 
speaking, almough we nmy doubt wholher they will attain it. 
l^ft entirely to themselves, they would be cuite as likely to get 
wrong in tho orthoepical ns in the orthograpnlcal division of Hie 
book. To learn tone and gesture from a manual is manifestly 
hopeless. But these may lie taught either to an individual student 
or to a class, and systematic teaching on rational principles 
would be useful to clergymen, lawyers, and lill others who hamtp 
speak, as well as to tlie great body m the puUio who have to 
listen. Bir Frederick Pollock told the Law S&dents^ Society thisL 
he never had any instruction in speaking until long after he wu 
called to the and then he owed it to the ciroumetanoe that 
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he happened to lie a friend of Mucsroady^ who gave liim a few 
simple rales. Th»| accoaiplidUed actor probably undoifitood hia 
bueiness too well to boHove iu mtuituils of elocution, and it may 
be useirilly oheerved that hia pupil Mr. Ryder equally undt*r- 
▼aluos what inay be called ** writing about ’ sneukiufr. In ronii- 
ing, says Mr. Ryder in hie Ten tSim^ne ItiUim, all auHw ors to 
lions must be inven in a different tone of voice to that of their inter- 
rogations.*’ This may be coiupnred to ^lacready s precept “ to 
speak to the furthest person in tlie room.** Such niles mi' c'asily 
uMorstood and roinemherwl, aud iiiny be pritrijsifl without 
risk of going wrong. A person who laid never heard eillier of them 
before, and who undertook to read, say, the familuir qnnrrel-^iceiie 
between Brutus and Cassius at u IVunv Ueadiiig, would eiionnousiv 
improve his delivery byatU'udiugto tiuuu. If it be said that pcopfe 
ought not to need to be told b\ich ubvious thinp-s ns thesu, we 
answer that people do need it. But nuiTiuals genemlly uttciiint too 
much, and are apt to iMuse Avorse errors lhaq they cure. NVo can 
hardly conceive a more ludicrous spectacle than that of an i 
ambitious and sulf-coolident youth who had instructed iu 

oratory from a maniud. 


TUaB. 

V ISITORS to Spalato — and we will af-fsnmc, at len'»t in cour- 
tesy, that Hpaliito lias visitors — should, if po.^-sible, not fail to 
pay a visit to Tniii. To most Headers flie vt*iy name will doubtless 
ne strange. Yet Tmguriuiu is an old ^•ity, a city old en<»ugh to be 
named by Poly bios, to sjiy nothing of later Cl reck jtud I.atiii 
writers. As in countless other cases, ninny readers luny li.nvn 
passed by the name without miy notice at nil ; others may have 
turned to the map, and, having once found Troguriuiii, may have 
presently foigotten that Tragurium was any when* recorded. The 
case may bo difl’orent with those who cany on their studies .«jo fur 
ns to have dealings with the Tnipiirial tupograplier IVuiii whom wa 
learn Bonnicli about the Dalmatian eitii's. In Constniitine l^>^phy- 
TogeiiituB the imnu) of the city ha.s got lengthctied into 'IVrptiyyrti/- 
iHOPf and we are told llnit it >vas so called But to upui avro 
4iiKftiiV BUrju dyy<iV(uov» We are not ashamed to cuiife.ss that t ho 
word dyyovpiov gave us no meaning whatever, and that we had to 
tui'u to our dictionary to liiid that dyyfwpwp meuna a water-melon. 
But whero the point of likene.ssis between the town of Trau iind a 
water-melon, lunl why the name should have been leiigtluned, 
so as to suggest, if auythuig, the notion of four woit'r-mclons, 
wo are as mvich in the d.ark as before. Tho^e therefore who 
have made aequninlanco with the city in the shape of T<Tpay- 
yoifpiuv w ill liu>e h chiinw of Koepiug it in thoir minds, lint 
with those who light nuly either on Tragurium or on Tniu, it will 
most likely happen as iuo.mL commonly luip^iens with placis which 
play no great part in geuenil history. The ii:LmepaH>irt away 
as a mere name, till snmetiiiiig happens to cU»tlie It willi li 
special meaning. iSalona the parent and »Sp:ila(o the child aie 
names W'hich iie\er can become nieaiiingloss to any one who luis a 
decent knowledge of ih** hislory of the world. But iho iiami* of 
IVagiirium, Trail, will probably ahvavs be purely ineaiiingless. save 
to those whom anything may have ltd to take a special interest in 
Dnlmatiau muttei's. Tnignnum bus a bisloiy — no place is without 
one — but iu history is pm-ely local and I hilnmtian. A s far ns one cuu 
venture to judge, the great course of hum.'in affairs would have 
been much tlie same if Tnigurium hud never Weomo a city. But 
there it stands, and, as it staiida, its position, its buildings, even 
its local history, coiubino to give it no hiimll interest. They nuiko 
it no contemptible appciKlage even to the fuimuis spots iu it.s 
immediate iteiglibuurhood. Whatever was its origin, Tragurium 
bocamo a lloman town, aiuL it was one of those places on the 
Dalmatian coast w hich so long and steadily cla\ o to tiiclr allegiance 
to the blaateni Caesars. As Hit*. Byzantine power dccUnud, the 
town w'as disputed beLweon the Kings ol Hungary and the 
commonwealth of Venice, and once at least it is .said to have felt 
the hand of Saracen pluinU rcrs. By each of the Cbn.*5ti«n powers 
by which it was disputed it was won and lost nioiM Ihau once, 
tul it iinally became Venotiau in 1420. Vorbape the point of 
greatest interest in thesie dates is that Trail wuis a Ilungmriau 
poBsessiou at the time of the building of its culhcdral church in 
the thirteenth century. It is said to have points of likeness to 
other great lluugiu*iau churches of the .same date. 

The approach to Tmii i.s a speaking commentary on the state of 
things in days when no one but the lord of a private fonross could 
be safe anywhere except within a wailed town. The mail fituu 
Spalato to Trail gi'iea through Salona, tliroug-h the hc«irt of the 
ruined city, and keeps on alongside of iho bay, with the >%'atcr on one 
side and the mountains on the other. This road jiassKis through 
the district of the castcUi, forts with surrounding villagvs which 
various lords, spiritual and leinpond, hold by a feudal tenure of 
the Serene Republic. It was under tho oligarchy of Venice as it 
was under tho democracy of Athens. A private fortress in either 
city was unheard of*, neither Dfhuos nor the Council of Ton would 
for a moment have endured the existence of such towers as we 
still see at Rome and at Bologna. But in the outlying poi^sossiviiia 
of either commonwealth greater liconso was alloweil. AikibiadCe 
had his private forts in the Thracian Chersonesog, and a string of 
Venetian nobles and subjects of the Republic were alloiveil to 
^ve their private forts along the shoiDA of tho bay of Saluiia. 
Wbeh at last we reach Traii, wo see further how needful it was, 
even in the case of a walled town, to plant it in the position best 


Nuiled for defence, Traii, now at least, belongs to the class of 
ialaud cities. At the point whore the large island of Bus comes 
ue.m*iit to the inainhutd, a small is'.and lit s between it and tho 
shore, leaving only a narrow channel on eavli Hide, spanned in each 
cosfi by a bridge. " lint the language of tho J'hnpcror who likens 
tlie city to a water-melon might suggest the idea that the site was 
€mc«, not insular, but peninsular. Constantine places his T^vpery- 
ynvpMv on a small island, but tho small island has a nc>ck like a 
oridge which joiiia it to the mainland (jAuepov co-n injo-iov iv t§ 
OnXdtro'rjt €)(ov i^ai rpdxrjSov fcos yqv (rrevuiTarnp hlKfjv yftftVfHov^ 
cV 6» ^i6p;(«pTai ol KriToncot'i/rrr fv tA Kd<rrpov). This somewhat 
o/»ntr»idif*tory way of fp»*flking sounds iis if, as in tho case of some 
other pt*nin»uhir cities, a narrow iisthmus had been cut through. 
In Uie IVutinger Tabic loo, “ Itagiirio” is made distinctly ponm- 
Bular. XiAv, however, at least Mio likeness of a bridge is cxchangi'd 
for the reality ; llic island is an island, and on this island is built tho 
nmiii part of the city of Traii. A. small part only spreads itself on 
to where it iHJgins to climb tho hills, though it gtws up only 
ti very little way, by palhs almost ah rugged as though they wer« 
ill M<»ulem‘grf». This outlying part, which contains two churehes, 
may pass as a suburb, a Veraia ; for Bua may reckon as a main- 
land w hen coiiipared with the neighbouring islet, and the real iiiafu- 
laud of Dahlia tia seeiiis to have bmui care folly avoided by the 
l>uild<'r» of Tragurium. The view in Whelrr would give no one any 
idea of the size of Jhia, any more than the Peutingor Table would 
givo any idea cf its poHitiim. But Wli«*ler's riew well brings out the 
relative poHitieiiH of mainland, jslct, and island, and it ahowra how 
stron;rly Traii was ftiitili<*d in his day. Such a site as this was a 
lahiable one in days when aecurily w,*is tho main object; but it 
hardly t»mds to prosju'rify m modern limes, and Tragurium must 
bo reckoned among tho crtie.s whose day w past. While Spalato 
is putting on th« likoncss of a busy mod\*rn towrn, Traii has nothing 
Xaj show hut its ancient luemorieH. 

Trail, as we now sop it, is iudeixl an old-world place. Owing 
to its peculiar position, the lashion of narrow street**, common to 
all the Dalmatian towns, is here carried to an extrcnio point. In- 
dited the crooked alleys througli which the visitor has to thread 
his wAj*, and the dark arches and vaults umler which he has to 
pa.ss, give the place a Turkish rather than a Venetian loi.»k'. The 
explorer of Tran might alrllo^‘t fancy himself at Trabinje. One 
wonder-s bow the Tnigurians manage to Jive; it is only on tho 
quay and in tho open ])lace liy the cathedral that there seems room 
to llreathe. Y'et, uiiintiling as iLe stn’cts of Trau me in their 
general eiltjct, they are far from being \oid of objecta of inforeat. 
A.S cdsewbere iu Dalmatia, we et or and anon light on ornamentfil 
doorways ami N%iudow\s. In Trim some of these show better 
foniift ihnn those of the htmiliar \‘ent'li«n Gothic : one or two 
windows are iu st\le, whatexer ih^v may be in date, genuine 
Roiuaues>{Ue. Of the Venetian liefences s*une considerable 
portions remain ; close by the wiilcr, at the suiith-wesiern poini 
ol tlie fcjiuulh r i'^hind, i*; a caslh* l>c:'.i*ing ihu badge of St. Mark, 
wlios».* chief feuture is a tower of irregular oelAgoual shape, 
biu^ulrirly iiiid ingeniously vuidtetl within. Of citic buildings tn»^ 
c*hief is the Venetian hf/tjuu now dirty nnd uncared for. But ic 
still keeps at its east end what ut lirsL sight seems like iin altar, 
dedicated, nul Iu the Btangelist, but to his lion, but wdiich really 
marks the judgimuil -seat of iht? represeiiLilixe of the Uepublie iu 
Trail. Till* building was repaired u\er and o\ er again, tho las^ 
renovation diu jug early in the siivenleenth century; but it keeps 
a culuimudi! which, w henever it w as pul togctliev, was put together 
out of materiabi of far earlier dale. Due column haa a Coriutbiuu 
capital which s»*cin» cloaely idiin to those hi Diocleliaifs peTWtyle; 
another eupitul is covered with rich foliage of a type rather 
Bv'/iiutine ihiiii cUu’rii ul. And on either sivle of the foi/ji/ffi, one 
of them utterly liidden from view, Iho other proclaiming its*-lf 
iia tho main oriifiment of the tow n, staml tho tw'o must important 
ecclesiasiicnl buildings of Trau. 

The cliic'f nrchilecLiiral ornament of tlio city is undoubtedly llin 
I foniierly calhedml, now" only ctdlesriate, church. This is a work 
} of the ihirteenlli century, tviili a stately U*ll-towcr — one only of 
, two that were designed — <#f the. foiirbi'nilt or lifieenth. The in- 
I .sciipiion on tho southern doorway gi\os 1215 aa its date — 

. one on tho great western doorway names 1240 n.s its date, .and 
1 lladuiuius na its nrlisl. Looked ul'froin tho uuUule, tho style is of 
I the best and most tinish(?d kind of Italian Romanesque, and we 
I have hero, what is by no ineoiis uncommon iu Dalmatia, an 
1 eMiuiplo of the late retention of tho foims of that nd- 
I luirablo hlylo. The tower palpably be)on<;s to a later dale, 
as it shows tho distinct ferms of the Vencliau Gothic, though, as 
usual in Dalmatia, in a not unpleiuring form. Ki ted berg cr epiotea 
ail inscviptioii which gives tho dale as 1521, wdiilsi in his text ho 
speaks uf it as 1421, just after ihn Veiiotian capluro of the town. 
Ami tho course of Italian, and sptvially of Daliiatlian, areJiirectiiro 
is so capricious, foni.s are found at dates when one wonlil ao little 
Jiuvo looked for them, that we really eiinm't undertake to docido 
Ihitwcon this two. The inside of the churcli in sirikiiig, with its 
round arches resting on luassivo aqua re piera 'f (foWBi«»jD«tbcT*tban 
Italian character,' nod with its eleiv- fury and vault,, in which the 
round and pointed oi'ch are struggling for tho id^tory, Tho 
pulpit, the stalls, and other litlings aro also striking iff wany ways, 
and tho triapsidol east end sliows us u rather simple RoTunnosquo 
at vlo in all its purity. But tho glmy of Trail is at Uie other end. 
The stately Utjgia veils the still more stately western doorway, in 
which, if the purity of the architectural style is somewhat forsaken, 
we forgive it for the richness and variety of its sculptuie. The 
Scriptural scenes in the tympanauii the animal fonnsT^e atatuea 
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of Adtim and Evo, the crouching; Inrhaiie'i hjofurcs— call 
them Turks, rtonie merely Morlacehi '-thi* ";lran:re hleiidiiifj tne:e- 
thu’ of R(Mil|)ture and nr(?ljilect»u*al forjn.'i, nnke to'^elher a wou* 
iUmTuI \\ liA)le, none the liss wontierl'nl Ix caii.^o it is idvar that 
everything is not. exactly in its ri^jhl place, but that there has 
hdon a change ctr removal of s«>ine kij^il j;t riome tinio. Tho details 
of this splendid doorw^ay, anil of the cluiroh in general , must 
bo studied in the elaboratV memoir of Ihtelhi.'rger, whieh, with iu 
illustrations, goes further tlnui mi iiie.nioirs of the kiml to mako 
tho building really iut ell i,^iVe at :i diM tuee. Hut tho is 

Hot all that Traii li;ih to 5'ho\> jji ihi' way uf ehurehe^. 'fwo smuller 
churches of purer I’oiniOjiMpie ir.self :->r.ii)d in near iiei^'h- 
bourliood. The lililo oliureli of St. Jnlin save that it 

Las H square' oaHt end, is a iimdel uf a Ihiniai!"'; pie utilside, 

ftiul just beyond the Veiuuian is l!ie little dc'secrat al 

chujrh of St. MjU'tin, now called Si. Harhara.one of thojre domical 
buildings cm ft small scab* of which we have seen other \}irieties at 
Zimi and ftt Spalalo. .V walk outside the walls in tlu; direction of 
tho Venetian castle leads to other tlinvclu's, one of which, attached 
to ft hoai<e of J)ominican nmis, .‘«uvpri<es the ^i^itor, like the ruined 
chapel of theGactani hy the tomb of fh.- cilia .Meti'lli',l»y itSHiiuo>t 
I'kiglish look. A few hmiis ni.iy woil he 'ipent in evuuiiiiiinr the 
nntiquitjes of this sivniigc little i'^land city, and in taking in the 
varied \U'\v>* of hind and sua whicli are to be Innl alike I'loiii the 
lofty Wll-tower and from tin* higl'.cr gvoiind on lsii.». The 
journcN back again ^dves us I'h’ects Avliieh h:jve liecoine familiar 
to us, but which are now reen in a reveive i.vder. We nu.rk tlu' 
i ver shifting outlines* of ilu* hilU, the i.-l.-mds and tin? bay which 
they surround, the niijis til fallen <»ii its pf.dt, llie. 

stream of tiiudro, llie ii'piediu t nf JMi chtlni, till we aeaiii nuiunt 
and ilesceud tho Jilllc hill on the iicek of the i^hnni.-., and tind 
ourselscs once more umlcr th** >hadn\v of tin* njfuv- walls of 
SpftlaU) and of tho hell-lower which soars .-o pmudi}* o\ev tiicm. 


I'LTKAMdNTAN'i: sriMdiSTfllDNS IN rUANt’K. 

W E had occasion to nd'er cursorily the otlicr tlay to the 
still tliiigdi-velopment of 1 •ltrani/>n(.in»"'M|M r-tiiion in I'rcnce 
of late years. Ihit the }dieri(mie?m of tin,-* kind ari* at ome >o nc'r- 
vellous, 30 ahiiinl.int, and m» uiiinipe.ieh.djlv * ''*'.1, that it ui-iy 

bo AYorth while to recur to the siihjecr ,i little na u in detail, k’ir f, 
|jowo\er,it must he pro'iisrd that, even when -neh facts or uttcr.'i’ice-i 
,ns we am about to specify do not -n^ they often do — re-f on <lio -t 
epi'icopal anth'Tity, lliey may clniin at tlio very least the fuiie-t 
Ucit baiiction of ccclc iii.dical nuthoril v. It is a ronimon lioast 
and, viile/tf qvmituni, a juM ora*, with Ibm'iiii t’athoHc eoi'tr*<\<*r- 
eialistd, thal the disciphiie <.f their ( ’.hundi U incoiiipar.ibiy^strieler 
fttid more elFticliA'c than that of other religions connuunion-j, and 
notably of tho Chur<*h of ICnLdtind. Jhit il follows from this that, 
wdiiln the vagaries of individual (•ler;'Tmen on tho (»nc side commit 
nolxidy but lliein.'^chcs, the pnhliir 1»‘ac!»in;r of lloiuau (\it!io!ie 
pricslf— and .still more of Jaig i nuuihcr^ of them, .snd for a Jon/ 
lime together — docs, if unro).inKe«l, di.^tinctly cou)}e..»{ni‘e their 
superiors, if, fur instance, ilie Je\4*unie indictne*!!!- *>r r]traie»»n- 
UiKi a.‘>;nlnnts of ibo (diureh of Er.glfiinl is a fan- one when they 
urge that, whatever Jlii’h < 'Imrchnien inny s'jy ah mt her fermu- 
Inrie.s, the di'cply iin.-iMined ullr.i-Ih’et.-.'tcnti 'ni of ihe m.jji. nty of 
her iniiiul>er.9 c:tu only nn.-e tnnn a loi:'/ co.iiv* of iiHi'.i-lh-oten- 
t a at tea chi ujfr on the part of her uiioi-i rs, it ij an oh\ ions r« tort 
tluit ilm deeply ingr.iine l fl:ipi*r.'rlition pi.w.ilent .among I'ivtjcIi 
C fttholios- -for wo will coniine onisel\» s for I ho j 'e .e!il to J-'nnee 
— must ha\o .n simikir origin. \nd what rives d uihle force to 
Rucli a retort 13 the ven cirenm^tanci* whicli .‘^jk li re."^oiier-t 
oro uevtir tired of irmirting eJi, lliaL th«‘rc is Avithin the llom.oi 
fold an ahsolutu unity of teacliing as of I'aitli. .h:v tied, 
if ft Catholic wants to lumw what lie is to b'die\e, be ha-, 
only to a.sk tho next pric.d. lie luect.s, is n. viTy con.uu u way fif 
asserting the contiast belwi'i'ii the eerljiiiity of Clatholie and the 
hopcleiss doubt and variety td’ fVote-lant hel’er. I'eiiso; ih^n ir ia 
A matter of some inteivsl to a.-ici rlniu w hat a verv hir;re, snd hy far 
the most intiuentiul, portion (;J* tho I'jvnch prjestluMjd procl.'iiui 
horn tho housetops to lludr diaciples, often ivith tlie exprt*.^:* s inc- 
tiou, ftlway.s with .somethin'g nior*' than the coTinivfinee, of ijn-ir 
bishops. The Abbd Aric.hmid, in his recent work on 77 / ^ iWsc/U 
tSMe of thi*. liomon (^ifholic CJturch hi Jhrnirt*^ rlnssitios vt li- 

gions eccontricitios under tho h<*ad nf ** p))giiniag*e<, anparil ions, 
mirftCles, i-evelfttions, prophecies,” A:c., and supplies copi«»iis illus- 
trations of wlnit he means. AVo can only tiiul looiu fur a few 
specimens hero, partly culled from his prtge.s, partly tom d.-ewlimv. 

As to pilgrim^es, M. Michaud fills a whole p>ige with tho mere 
names of some of tho principul pilgrimiiguplnee.H in iTancoj and wc 
loiirn from onothei* source that tho Altiunurch (hi PeleHn for this 
year announces no loss than one hundred mid twenty dillhrent pil- 
grimagsa in Franco and Belgium for 1X76. Tho .<ianio annual 
counts npwiu’ds of three million pilgrims in 1873. Thfu is prob;tbly 
ft great oxagg(*rHtion ; for wo tind, tlmt in 1873, wdisn tho 
Ultramontane juurruils spoke of Joo,o< 5 <> pilgrims to J*ourdes, 
tho accoauts of the Railway Coiftpanies only bore witnes.s to 
10,0^. And this numb»'r too is swellcHi by tho6»i who trout the 
pDgrrimft^ as a party of plea-sure. and take ndvantago of the oppor- 
temity of visiimg at a reduced iaro what the ailvertisemcnts often 
take care to describe us very picturesque spots. Still the naruber 


of pilgrims is very considerable. Those pil^mngcs are malnfy ths^ 
work of the Jc'saits, and have i-cc«ivcd the approval <ii 

Bins IX., who dtjclaros them to mark the opening of a new em. 
They ure, of course, generally, as in the esse of Ijougcieft and La 
Sftkdle, connected with apparitions and miracles-, resting ofUm on 
tho evidonc'o of childron or persons of doubtful character, who. am 
gut out of tins wiiy if they seem lUcely to prom troublesome* Thw 
tho witucps of an nppiirition of tho Virgin at Mulhowse in 1873 is 
))(iW in priMui for broach of trust. A Life has just lxM*n publiabttd 
of .Maxiuiien Gimud, the boy who tostitied to tho 1 ^ Saletto ftppii*- 
rilion, and who died last year, in which he is said to have mlhored 
cnnstfintly hia oiigiii.arstatcmeiit to the lost. It is not said that 
ho cunfesa-'d to tho Curd of Ars that it was a puiv invention, or 
i!i:it hu* f;cvoml years 1)0 was living at Paris with an actress, iu a 
parifh whore tlu'ro was ftctiially an iningo of him, us ft kisd of iWiint,. 
crcctiul in tho parish church. L«t ns give an insltutcn nf the 
tciitiiuony «jn high authority to the elRcacy of Loiirdos water, taken 
fnuii 11 paper in the current luimber of Ihe Conti'tnfioritrif 
It is ft formal document issued by tho Ijfttin Bishop uf Anthediai, 
nnd coLuitersigncd by his nietropolitiin, the Bishop of Mfihilov in 
Ihihsiii. 'fhe Bishop filatcs that, being ill of di*opsy, he drank tlm 
L<»iii.le3 W'.iter daily for two months, “without hiiwmer neglecting 
the prc^?c^*ihcd medical rcnicdie»,*' and was gradually uurtxl. 'Jiit* 
writer wlio quotc,s this not inaptly ohservtn* that it reniinds ono of 
Aicldehy's cure of a had cold which came 011 at Christmas and 
\ieldeil l»y the middle of the next April to a .•<lcj<ly application of 
iuit wali*r, “ with a pound of salt ami sixpororMi of bran in it,” to 
her feet every night, which (to her as to the BiMhop of Anthedon) 
*• .-eems quire a niirado, when you come to think of it,” It is- 
.sati.- Victory to kitt»w that the little capsules authenticating the 
Lourdes w iter are .s(dd .separately, and can ihcreforo bo iittachcd 
to any bottle.-? - whetluT they convey 1h»3 inirnculoiis virtno is not 
explairu'd. .Ml prel.-ite.^, liuwover.do imtscem to aluiro thoBishop 0/ 
Anihcdun's peisoual eonlidenco in the mimcle.s he ftiilhonticatKS. 
M. Miidiuud tell.s ua that the Bishop of Greiiohlu, in who.'^o diocic.-)o 
J.*i Saletto i.s .“.ituated, prefers himself to ivsurl to the waters of 
Vichy. Another testimony to the elhcacy of the Lourdca water is 
toil rianavkahlo to be passed over: — 

d y n qiiolqui-s »)nn<?^-*«. LVuiUrimi-lic-menl do r.omdcs k IM'-rn* 
lilt**, jri-l..»l fiu-iu-i’ teriiiine. J>es qiu' I’i'ire;;e=« avait 

au ilii-J'ilf* gare do Lourdes li-tir.'- lM‘nuiil4.-s dout il** n’av.-iirni |>liih 
qui* uiiio. I'elui-i'i li'S jctji dims uu coin, ( n jour, nn ini*-jviiMiriau'«* epe 
V {»i( lu t hapcllo de Lo^rlle^, Ics Hpcr{;ul.- IaiO'«>-v<»UM tU* c^s lie* 
qiidlci? ilil-iJ :<ii I'licl di* ^iire. Jkicn ; co uV.^t l/oii qii’u ctre jeto ;jii Ii u. 
- Uojinc/.-I* S"Hu.i — l*rrm /-lcs, (/cs licquillos hviu lui.H'iinl'Iuu siwjk mhu + 
u 1 1 voiile dc la giotU* dc l.ourd«<, et lciiioi;;i!i tU dc la vcrtii dc c.uiy 

s ! vosn non r>oin» ! On a Icvm .sjvoir d'ou riles vicimcul, 
ii‘un|M»it«* I fc .'•jicf l.'iclo fail ii))|>rcs.sioti ! taut de lKquillc.s I i,t i'on h'ui^c- 
iiouiile ! ” 

Jt is not wiiiulerfid under the circumstMiices that ft week ncvci 
j»a.--i's, duiing tho j)ilgrimfige sfuiaon scarcely a dry, without S(»iijo 
lU’W' uiiv.'icle. Beiuaiid anif .‘*upply nitiirally react on uadi other. 

\A'o do ii*»t oai'c to i,*nter liere on tlie <ri/uft of tho Hncred Heart, 
to which we li.id oceasion to ivter a -year or two agf) in connexioa 
witli the pilgiim.ige to Parny-le-Moui d. Ilu^, whate\cr th»‘< domical 
di-fcni-e may h' ur<*Ti*d for this method of 'levotiun in the uhstract, 
limre can liardly ha tw'o opinions as to 1 lie woifhip of the .Sacred 
lle.irt. o| Mars, whieh appears to he fcupjdanting it in Fmncc, and 
siill less aho.it the* worship of tlie Sr.*u-ed Heart of St. Jo.sppli, 
wliicli, wean* <iirry to tay, i.4 .m Engii'-h impurtation, invented, as 
llie, /’//O'/’i .'idmiriMj'ly us-iife;j its reelers, hy Hr, Vau^'han, 1 !\m 
U'.- m.i.. U.iihiilic JJi-^liop of S.'ihbnl. Tlieru is .S'^iuething, however, 
.-'till .--1 ranger thiin lliiM, which Moulidemhert not iinuaturally <l»>- 
jiouziv-ed a.s “ jd«d:dry,’* uful which if it doe.s not execej, the 

•nv'nniH hahvhifur of the bilewt ami worst ilays of tho oltf 

Ihiiiian Knijdre. ( ^-irdinal Alanniiig lias hcroi eloqiicftt in hia cx- 
piiMiire of *• thc^Mi'ism ” j w'e do not defend it, but what b to ho 
haul »d' J*;»pism 7 Wo quoted the other day tlm a.'stonishing bin- 
gunge (»f .Mgr. Berloaud, Bishop of Tirlle, pmiclicd iiiid pubibhed, 
«s to the l^'t^lllsivo and contidentiftl rt»ljitioiiasuh.sistingbotw(‘mi tho 
hirst IN‘r.Men of tho Holy Trinity aiul the iVipe, so that whoa 
tlm Ibmiaii Pontitf spi'ak.s it is s()methiQ«g “ higher hnut) 

Ilian when t'hrist spu.iks.” This cultr^ like that of liOurdeS' 
mid lift Salette, has abo its leg-ondaiy und uiiraculoiis 
suppuil. lIcTo, for instance, ia h striking narnitivo of oveuta not. 
pcncrally known, whicli i.s coiumuniciiK'd to the public by tho 
French Mmoiiac of tho. Frinuh of oar Jlolif Fathvry iiiln IX. 
'Djo I'higlihlj l*rotoHl;ujt ( lovornor of Malta, \v« are told, gAvo a 
dinner ollift3'-four courses in honour of tho new (Roman Oatnolic) 
Bwhop, at which ho proposed the health of “ I hut great mid in*- 
compitrabhi man, l*iuh JX., who isKtill the most powerful monarck 
in the world,” adding that he hud been honoured with anaudJenc© 
hi.s Iloliiiess, and was “struck with veueru ion and ftiiniirA- 
ijon in piwence of that sovereign and Holy Ihuililf, the grcatijst 
man on earth.’* Tlie guests hi their turn were, it is said, “ ex- 
tremely struck ’* with these word.s, wJiich was followed by the 
I [3' tun to Pius 1 \, On tho other hand, ft prafane person w tk> in 
imjclfcry called big dog Pius IX., wliilo playing with tho ouimid, 
waa HO severely hittvn that after a iew minutes he expired,. So 
close is the allinity between the Popo and the Inmmcul^u Visgin 
that during last April three mirftculous pictures of her, at dltibrent 
niaces in Italy, moved their eyes and worked luiraolos. in iokoo of 
hi'r resolve to discharge with interest the debt incurred to him for 
hi.s ivoclamation of December 18545 and, on a Lourdes medal 
presented to his Uolinm by the Bishop of Ttubes, she is I'eftfe- 
sc'nttid as saying to him, '^Whosoevso urill gloxiQr me. I wiU 
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gloxify him ” (i ftom. iL 30}. \V%? are iuivjramd — CA^meUy 

enough thift lime, no doubt— llmt Kiw IX- W hiiiwaalf mmuod 
moru miraculoua Madouua thau all hui predecoa^ora 

put bigetliar. Froihvm^ eamo authorUy w-o b^nro tliut the Biabop 
of Bigno and tlie suporiuTB of the Boniiuaries of that diocyaa 
testify to the mifaouki^ cure of a young novice who Wju> dying 
of disease in ike spimil uuirrow, but who, ou receiving a piece of 
the Bupo*s caseomci kissed it, saving, Bias IX. will be my 
salvation/' and four days atlerwards xxHsovered, on the very day 
the Pope bad telegraphed his blessing to the coiuuiunity. 
where an old man 01 oigb^, who was dviitg, was restored by 
having a portrait of tlie Pope laid 011 liis he<ivt and lips by 
LivS sun, who zuade “an act of ihitU in tlio prerogative of 
tbo Vicar of Christ.’' ytill nioi’c revolting — not to «ay 
blasphemous — is the systpuiatic adaptation lu Uu'. l*opo of furiuH of 
devotion in gtmeral use addressed to our Lord. Thus the “ St Uiuu-i 
of Iho Cross,” a very common devotion in Itomaii Calljoliit 
churchos in honour of the Passion, liavo bei'n turned into 
Vhnnin la CroLv de Pie 1 X» We can only liud room for a 
fow of the “Stations.” In the sixth, where St. Veronica A\ipos 
the Saviours face,^ which is improssed on her haiidKcn-luef (a 
legendary hiciduiit itself, though not devoid of ulleguricul sigiuli- 
canco), wo find the Bleaw^d Virgin rewarding Pius TX. for diH-rtH?- 
iiig her Immaculate Ooiirenlion, by grantiiig him huig li!'e an4l iii- 
laUibility. In tUo eleven th Pius is forced to a.<eeiul the Cro^s, 
fiiuce W'hicb time a uiysterloLifi ilarknes.s, moral and religious,' bus 
•overspread the onrtb ; but, it is added, “ lias one bitter word c^\er 
come down from that Cr<).ss ? Has any one wur hemd a biiiglo 
•complaint ? xVo, nmrJ ” Wo coii only say tbul, if so, there must 
1)0 a general coiibpiraey among all ropijrtors ol' the •.peeclies and 
Allocutions of Pius JX. for the last live years, lJltriiiuontau<‘s iu- 
cliided, to falsify the text. It is the natuml Jesuit of this that, in 
tho fourteenth ISmtioii, when Clirist is laid in the gnivc, “ Pius IX. 
is contiued in tho living tomb of Ibo Vatican, .shut in by the stono 
of uriivorstil suftrago." It i.s hardly a tigiire ol a^H'vch to cjdl Ihi.^ 
sort of devotion “ idolatry.” 

Cue little anecdote from this siuno Abnaniwh des Ami'i dv S. | 
V. Iv Pape wo mubt subjoin^ in iJlustrathui of tho stjiiidiinl »>f his- 
torlcal accuracy mainUiiut'd in these pioiiH publications, e\en wlion 
there is no <juo.stum of miracles. It has a further i£it» re.^t a.*4 the 
hero of the story is a couniryimin of ours, who, wo m iy*l» 
sure, has not saiictiuiied the strange libciliea Isiltcu will! his 
name. Father Howe, of the Loudon Oratory, ibnnerly a 
memlyoT <'f Trinity fhdlege, < -am bridge, be^Miue a convert, we 
believe, about twenty-live y4}ars ago. flt*re is tho Aliuanac’a 
account of his conversion. lie formerly luld the Pi\>fes- 
sorship of Theology' ot ( 'am bridge for two’ yeans. Cue day ho 
was in the library of the (Villcgtj (< ’am bridge V dlsge appaivntly) 
with twelve vouiig doctors, wlnm it suddenly oecurr.nt ti) them to 
force, oiieii a long disu.Ntjd door at one eud of tluj romii. It <^j)enej 
into a, dark chamber contaiiiiiig n number uf Iheoiogical tvorLi 
tthe titles of wliich iu*e not specitiedj, wliich they iit once began 
studying, and found therein coiicluaivo proof of the o.vact idonliiy 
in every particular of the present Homan Catholic (’?liiircli with 
the Churcji of the Apostolic age. They accordingly'’ threw up 
tho University ami the J*'fttabli)-hcd Church mid their iiicoiiie?, 
averaging at least ton thoiwiind francs, and came over in a hotly to 
Homo. Wlieii coulemponiry hi.story k writlCMi after lliis fashion, 
we cease to wonder nt such travesties as Lhdirh ic.L r and other 
Ullraiiiontane writers manufacturo of Church hktory in the pai.t, 
Meanwhile., amidst an eutire absence of any syllable of winning 
against iho popular supers litions, e.xcept from Mgr. lliipanlnup, 
another 3 *’rench ^irelati*, Mgr. do Segur, wdiose work.^* eujoy the 
express oppiobatioii <'f the publi.shcs a solemn warning 

against tho claim to scnitiiiizo and judge those Papal utterances 
W'hieU do iiot^ouch ou faith and niufalH, than making a clear awoop 
of tho main argument of Dr. Newman's Heply to Mr. Cludstone. 
Wo will merely add, in conclusion, though we do not propoao to 
dwell on the point in detail here, that this abject rupei.^tiliou, 
whethin- sincere or not, is unfortunataly not :issoci.*il(Ml with any' 
peculiar holiness of Hfo. It is often and plautiibly argued that the 
Ultramontanes, however inktalten, arc at lenst the pitrly of good- 
iMWfi and piety in the Oliurch. M. Michaud give.<) abundant evi- 
dence, Bapported by chapter and verse, for demurring to thi;* 
ostimate. That tho law of celibacy is frwpmnlly viohitiMl in 
France, both by aocular priests and nicmWra of religious onlers, 
male and feniRlo, and in ways wliich have drawn on llu^ oQendurs 
the penaltiee of tho law, is not merely stated, but proved in detail. 
This sort of procoilui^ has oven got tte name of Dufounitncj from 
case of a Jesuit named Dufour, whicli came before the courts 
in 1872. Tho crimes of the Christian Biietliivu, who have an 
immense number of .schools under their management, cannot be 
more than h inted at. But we , way ci te tlio uni m peacliablo testimony 
of a clrcalaT issued by thoir own General Superior iu i8fii ; — 

Si junqu'ii cu niomont il nous 11 Rsinblif utilo (rhiilinucr lo uial a motn 
eouveris, ftujuurtVhtii d« lela inenogeinunU no ^iivciU phui ett'e, \u 

la graviti^ do^ cireouHtanctfn et les fails (li{pl«»T«ibl<»H ipil w. prodiiiscui pru2(- 
mie sQccessIvnaiatit. Vous (otsves, uii certsin nonibro di^ do notra 

et da idu»&tturs aatres aont iLnisles iVuH: la JusUee inlhrms 
sur quriques auUes ; is scandids est bcsuu eouune k plsinos mains. 

The legfd reports eupply only too much evidenoe that mail era 
have not improved since. '\Ve do not say that some allowance k 
ttot to be amdo fur those who tnay discover too iate that they have 
phicsed themselves under an ioUdairahle yoke ; but, whatever such a 
plaa may be worth, it tails with inteiuiihed force against Uie inatita- 
tionof ooiopulaoiy'cdibi^) which ia thus made to beac tite brtwt 


of the iududmtai. Bui lint ioyruuiion, HLi ilic sirauge medley of 
cxtravagrtuce and fraud oa which we hav« been coiiimentiafl:. ru6te 
on the uuthority of the sufUMiue aud infallible P«Mitii!'. 


A FlllICXPIA PoLfTfOAh COUItK.SPOXUI* NCE. 

W ll have nil of us very ditrerciit idciie of our hereditary law- 
givers. lu tlie eyijs of eome they occupy the position of iho 
gods ill LucruliiLM ; nor are our j<rys and sorrows taKcn cogni/.a)i(!o 
of by iboni. It in only fit tiiilcs th'it they are ua othtr uiiiii— are 
excited by piissiouB, an) led cistray by envy or by gout. If ever it 
WR8 necessHry for tljoin to bhow to the adiuirijig w'orld tbeii: calm 
borciiily and unruftied dignity, now is the mowu^ut. In two or 
weeks they will lni\e to receive among them a batch of respectable 
emmiry gentlemen, whoso fniiiilktrity with horst's and the tilings 
]»-*i*tainiiig unto horses has fitly pointed them out for an hereditary 
bcsit. Ahi-'! Ihul the Lucretian gods should lea\o Olympus a.ii<i 
descend into the luij)bub of public life, or allow the petty details 
of elerlioneering matUurs i(» tnuibie their peace. J*iV(m u still 
lower depth thau tlij.s is reached wlu-.ii the country' DewBpa])Oi-s 
chroniclo their correepondenec, iiud tlndr private ailairs becAjiue a 
topic of con\t r“.Ui«>ii for Plniii.tlD4’.H and critic^*. Lord ForosUsr, 
whose S‘U^tc•L^^.dllil to the tillo ou tlie death of his brother, Tather 
more than a year ugo^ caiised a ucunev in tho representation of 
\Venlo#»k, ltdd|vii•y^(^ ti meeting of liis nhl coiiHtitu4'nt.s some time 
1-ist month, niid was r.ish c!n)u;.ili to &>iy in his spewii that ho 
w'oiild relate an iLUccdotu, Jn Lughuid, wheni all ibiugs are n - 
ineuiV/t-Tod. ir is almost uunerohnaiy to say tiuit Mr. Jirowii, one of 
tho pri'.scnt, luriidiers for WfuJock, gaiiKMi Jiis swit in 1868, kept it 
in the eWlioii lU* .lamiarv I07 j., ami buppurted Mr. Luwlev in hi.s 
f!sijit<*st wlrh Mr. hon'‘.li‘r (ilio jirrfceni (%eiftervHfive ineuiber i<*r 
the b4»r«>iiuht iji ibe follouiiig < kitoher. \\’e return U) the oticcdute, 
and reuKirlc iut idcnlally that great i‘nc.oun*genu*nt should be given 
to lliis moile of <u*al teat'king. which bliico tho days of Sydney 
Smith has fallen so badly into diaus*-:- - 

111 iIh- '•iHiiiie r ol 1873 i w.ns w.’ilknH: up St. .faTiU'.«>'M Siiwt, Loniiou, and 
m«'l L<«‘d WtuloeU, >vlioui ] a:, lollowi, utter u*-kiiig liiiu jilirr 

i.auy Wniiin k. 1 -aWt ; “ 'ri»';i'c laiul Im* u gi.'nvral eieetioii soon, tliis y.;".ir. 
{•iihu{>% when I lnqs; you wtil give ihe I'jiiht’i' of the liounc t»f Cotuuw»);s 
your Mippon, nfi 1 ilo not think oui \ u-'.\s <litV*'r •.o w'kUL." WMI, giMiih.** 

[ 1111*11, \Miut i!u you iliiui* u'u., I.onl \Vi'.!lwk'^* r».plv ? if wa-. ihin: *• Way 
.'■h<»uUl not jnin uiui turn ont th.'it lI.Mlii-.d Ihonu J' ” to which 1 efUKl*: 

l.or.l Woiiloclv, nil 1 ii-k the rori*t:fiM‘fi«’y ol Woulo'.k lor ix luy m\ii 
iH'Ht, 4 iJid having n*|in*M'iitvU tht'Mi i>iiu I or iorl\-^i^. ycUTH, 1 siii u>u 

I going tu betray luv Ineiiil.K who have .^h^'av^ aiien 1 have Wouli:''! iboiu been 
j loiiiid staufi-h to jue and ihe c.iu -c* J nju^veui.” 

! l^oid I’ore.'^lev went on to say that in Mr. I-awdevH addrew, 
j wrill4*u, he hh«l iio doubt, or mi per visa'd, by I.tord U’oiilock, ho 
• found H parugrupU i^tuimg lUal he, -Mr. Lawlev, hoped to cCf- 
I «q.eiMlcwith die preseut 4‘\ceiitLt member Mr.* Jlrown. Ilcneo 

I liie&e U lu-ii land lorcster’h nejdiew contested the s*i(t 

I iigninrt l^i'tl Vt ciditck's son, the Ha.iical iiiowii iicoauio an excel- 
lent nioiiiler. 

The next binge on which tli(! nu -ciji.tc enlers may teach ufi iJio 
enorimin.’^ djIhculLy of writing Insiojy. M,iiy :Mi\ Freeimui iiud 
Mr. Stubbs luut Mr. (.ire**n, should tlu'x ever embiu'k upon a short 
hisiury ol {M. Juines’e Street, hi\ the le^’-on to iionrt. Whit is 
caihsl II ctiriespomleiice. i-usiuM, and J..ui*d W enknA W'ritea to fi.n : — 

I)i-:Ait Fiiiii vn-.i :, — 1 wy n r' lmri i>r ,i speech of yuurs at Madciey, 
when ill y«*u s-ay th:U lU 187 ; ‘ 1 hii tiihr to (‘oah'.ncc with you tu tiuii 

outtimt lUuiioil Unmu' tioin tlio ri-{>ri''cuL.iti4<ii ot' WmliKik. *1 must sjy 
that 1 think tluit, 4 itU<i i’.i(''Utiofu.ily, or uuuil(‘ntii>u;diy, you have uiisv- 
rcpicsi ulvd any wobu which may h.i\«' pn.'^.'cd bt-iweon um. 1 ihslimtly 
attirin llint iml I'ldy doi 1 never in.iio' r*uc!i a pmpo-sttl, but 1 never dreamed 
4 *t’ the po-s.^sibiJity tit .HUfh a ojidiii«>u laUwig places 1 have never furgotu-n 
a eouvei'-Mtiioii w huh It-'oh )ihiee ut l.oid Mcihnvir^.- diiiuer table., on July 
lOih, when, .n the priM-nee tif I.tird l'4’aM--n uiul .several other gui> ", 
you pnqioded lo me that our tinui)ie.t .should niiit 4 > to divide the re- 
iin .si.niaiitiii 4 >f the Uiroi 4 ;-h, luid in leplv lu your otl’er 1 said “ I’ll sec you 
d—d tir.-'l.” 

More mati.ruil for a pri\a!4* history of the ccnlury h given ns. 
Ilciv wi* Iiavi.' nijolluT ancrtloic, i^hot'kiiig a** it. i» to us. The 
Lticrelinu gmls jiomt said .such ihinus. We know’ a lady wlio, ou 
b4.*iug ashed w lid her she liul ever hiwl the cornkMUin/tory \v(vrd 
abov»*. c'on!4*.".sed U) li.iving 4->in'e mmui it with an asUu'Ldi; but here 
its Diiked .siiiiplicily is but slightly \ idled by the omidsiou of ftojuo 
if its letLers. If we reuiciuber ri^LlIy, il was IFut/u'rin^ 
ihii Itioi 4*.\Ldicd llie horror oj lue lit iiLli public by au unvotk**! 
uci%> of tho woid we are cominenliiig npoii. 'fliis isanagi* of priv.|t** 
culerpriso and iulenssi in ]irivaU’ gossip, and wi> propose tu print 

our ruodleclioiis uf men whom we Jiave lleal^l calied J'oeN in 

St. James's Slveet uud its uetghWuriiooil, LMiiug at Lie same liuio 
; a fow' cupjcd ou veliuui with tho wojd — in c.iicnso i'u* 
j clubii and anmtouvt?. \Vc kivu liltie doubt that it will h-.- the 
i literary feature of next 00.1.^011. Wo ivturu to tin* corivspuniituice, 

! for l*gi‘d I oi'estor shures our Jiurn»r, having Lev i-r houril lie wicked 
' word : — 

I DK.tu W'l-vri/JCN,— It is qaite ocnv'cl, I did maJtf n ^J*P4•^*h at 
• in whiith I ini'iititmcil your nantc, and .sinU-d a 4*i>ii- • r.^alnai that toolt, place 
lieiwc'cii Us ill ili« mooth of June or July, rH,7j. i iic^er «aid yoA made. <t 
direct ort'er to oonl»'j*c« with me ' to tuni “Ut ilic hadival Hrwvn.” What 
von .^hm! was in reply to n qncMion put hy me, iiaking^ for y^r «app4>ri at 
til** 'ipiu-4Un4iwi(L'- diksulutioi). Your ivpli nor heing ‘'Yea w no/^ bat iu the 
Irish iiLshioti of uaking another qiiesiioii, VVliy uliould vru not join, and 
turn out that Ihidmal brown ? " I'hi^ i'* my iinprekiiouof tlie lamveraaiioru 
J 41141 %urry it has Aunuyod you, hut 1 caimui retract. With mgord to the 
other cmu'vrsutiait Vi^i. ‘state look idaias on tho xoth of July^ ut Lt-rtI 
Mctlmeu's dimter taUv, I have not vvliu!]! 1 thiak i 
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lunst have if you made of the aamo In reply to my then propo* 

wliirli yuu do in your letter of the aiid of Oocendn*r, as it is not the 
hin^^uagc UMid In the society I am in the Ji/ibit of frequenting. 

Yours truly, 
FORESTER. 

It is a comfort to think that ihcro is such n thing still left to us us 
good society, and that Mr. SSturls subceptihilitios will not ho 
w'ouuded by profane or lUuible lueaniugs when he moves into 
the Upper Ilouse. Uiio more letter closes the controversy, and tho 
battle of the gods ends, with an appeal to the public ‘‘ through the 
medium of tlu; presa ” : — 

, 29, 1875. 

l\i-.Aic iMUir.vrKu,— I lu'g to nrlviKAv lodge tiu* roooipt of your letter (»f flio 
aSth mid I nrot-pt ynur di't luimer nmde in Hint letter, viz ,that *‘l 

never made a dii*eef nfier to e(iiih*M*»* -with you to turn out the Rridienl 
jiroM'ii.” At the jiame lime 1 OHimnl n crept your version of our eoiiversalioii 
ill S(. Jnine.s’ Strei t a.-!, a eorreet <me. As your reeolleetion w^onM to have 
failed 3-011 about ibo inrideiit in 1867, to Avliieh 1 tlrew yonr Alt>;titiori 
(which 1 confess has letV a stronge r innavasion upon me than it haa 
upon you), J eaiiiiot but tiiink timt. your memory 111113- be eqtiidJx' 
IrHHcbenms as to tlie details of the enu vernation you refer to. Yoii 
allude, ill 3*our letter, to tlie soi u ty i\hieli you are. in the habit of fre- 
qiienting. Ile.-uoit, th<Tef<»iv, to 3'o«r ow u .seii^e of propriety to deeide 
Avhelher 3mu think that soeu lv would deem it right. for you to repeat, at the 
Olid of tw'o years and a half, u eoiivevsul ion ivhieh could nut but be e«in- 
sidered a priVute one between two geuilouien. 

With regal'd to the idlegation whieh imu make in your speech thiit I 
mpervised, if 1 did not actually write, iny .son’s addrc.ss' to the Electors of 
Wenloek, 1 beg 10 sa}' that 1 never saw il until afier it was publisbeil. 

I reuiaiii, yours truly, 

Tlic Lord Forester. WENLoCK. 

What a Bliockiiig btalo of things i.s horn reiealodl Am wo not 
now II perfect people, rocvmling oiir votes always in favour of the 
oiiiididatti wlio posbcsscs the Iiiglu\sl inoral and intellectual qualili- 
catioiia, and unbinsbod by party politics or social cun.sidcratioiis ? 
Have we not passed two Iteibrm Hills, and do wc not cnjitcmphiln 
a further enfraru'hisement of the eulighicned agriculturist? Yet 
in 1X67, and in 1873, midst of us, propositions, we will not 

say appear to ha\e betn made, but appear to have given others tho 
impression that they were made, which strike at the root of our 
iudepondence. It i.s a lilting theme for “ the Radical Brown ” to 
descant upon, and he should be e.'?cortod to the House on its open- 
ing by twenty Amalgaiualed A.«Hocialiun.s, \\ Jiose resolutions might 
terrify tho (lovernniviit, and oju'U tlio way for indotinite permissive 
k'gi.sJntiou. 

It is dillicult to see what oliject i.s served by the publication of 
a correspondence huch as tbl.'«. Wo woixlir ooiii wdiat tho 
Ffttlier of the House of (”01111110118 uttered his viituous seiitimeiits. 
Was it from tho step.s of r>iook.Vs or 1 he w iiidow of Boodh'’«»? 
His knowledge of this siid world might have led him to know iiuit, 
if you ask a favour from a polilical opponent, you ivill be expected 
to return it in kind. In the.*?^ days nieii tic tho ladder very 
securely before they help another man up it. 

Wo loar that all this i \citcinent will bo moro than l^ropiliire 
:?an Iwiir. Nature has done mure for that respectablo county than 
\ta inhabitants. J's roeeshes Iniio at times a Horded a shelter for 
t\po.s of life to which modern civili/.}itioii is hostile, ami Shrew 8 - 
burv can boast of having returned to l*arliani(?nt .Jack Mytton, no 

doubt the kwt squire who ever wrote tho word d d without a 

line or an asterisk. Nolliing, ho\v«*\er, w ill lend 10 enlivon tho 
county or quicken its sen.^ea inoje than a few altercationa carried 
on in tho public new.qiapers. If the caudi«hiU*s for tho Northeiu 
Division will only repo.it all tho private con versa ti oils they have 
listened to, and publish them in the form of a pamphlet with a 
preface by la»vd Vove.ster, the wit.-i of Iho Sahipiaii el«*ctni's will bo 
pretcrnalunilly sbuipeund, uud they will Ijo able to undc]*st{\ud 
within a fortnight the dilVereiuM-s that di\ide th«* NS’higs and Coii- 
BCTvativcB on tlie liund qiie.stiuii, and to estimate Uie ronscieiitious 
hCTiiplea whieh will uH'ect .Mr. Disraeli in hi.s Iroatuiont of the 
Burials Bill. Should this result not lie attained, they will at any 
rate have n supply of dirty linen capubJo of ciniceaJing all tho 
Taisiaifs of tho West of JOnglaiid. 


mXEWt.iUK. 

rPITE engineers’ slriko at Uritli, whatever may have been it.s 
. 1 . origin, is evidently lojsuming the form of a geiiernl iiiowiuout 
on tho part of the Trade-Dnions. Hie A iimlgamated Society ol 
Hngiucera has warmly taken up tho ca 11.30 of the men on btrike, 
and is not <»nly urging^ il« own members and those of kindred 
Soci4^iea to Bupply them with fund.':, but has issued an appeal to 
the working ciusa at lai'^e to make common cause nguinst what it 
denounce.^ as the “ pcrDiciou.M sy.* 3 teiu *’ of payment by piece. On 
the other hand, the Umployevs' As-sociulion, ulthough it lin.s wisely 
ro&olvcd not to enforce a lock-out except in llio last resort wbiui 
all other inensiires have failed, thoroughly ideutilieb itself w ith the 
lirm which baa been chosen for ntbmk. it wtudd be a gmit mis- 
take, how'over, to suppose that this is mevuly a. qui stioii of wagc.s 
between op^tives and emplojors. It is a question imwhich tho 
.. public has MajilliA deepest intorest on its own account, snietng that, 
though tho MMiSIb % in -the ilret instance, directed iigidiist om- 
r ployers, it is really asoied at the whole body of consumers. The 
iStnke CommltU'c at Rriih complains that the newspapers ** tcom 
with loading articles and inondacious letters’' against strike, 
and expresses a hope that, when the public know both sMes of the 
question, trvitU will prevail.” YVe alao shai’o that hope, end are 
Sony tliat the Unionists themselves do not set an example of 


candour. YVhether piocew'ork is or is not a thing in itself— 
and we readily admit that it is not e<jually ^taMe for every kind 
of work — there can be no doubt that it hos fm years provok^ the 
avowed and systematic hostility of the Unions. It is true that 
hitherto they have not ventured to insist upon its entire suppres- 
sion, hut their views on the subject distinctly indicate a desire for 
its dc.stni(‘tion, root and brunch. Indeed the essential principles 
of tho Trtwlo-TJniona’ svsteiu render opposition to piecework almost 
a logical necessity, 'rtieir object is, on the one hand, to repress 
cnnipetition among workmen by reducing them to a level ; and, on 
the other, to make room for the employment of as many hands a» 
possible by enforcing additional restraints on the doing of tlie^ 
work, so H.s to spin it out, iitid make the most of it as a mcJisure 
of wages. It follows, therefore, that, as piecework tends to pro- 
mote both competition and production, it is naturtUly obnoxious 
in the eyes of the Lliiionists. 

The subject was fully investigated by tho Royal Commission on 
Trade-Unions a few y^rs ago, and it is worth while to observe 
whnt tbiw have to say about it. “ Tho opponents of overtime and 
piecework,” they say, appear to hold that the man who works 
overtime takes so much lixim tho common stock of labour, and 
injures the rest ; and that the man who takes piecework, besides 
that he gets moro than Ilia share of the common stock of work, i .9 
apt to show what may be done by skill and industry, and so raises 
the standtird of expectation on the part of the employers.” Another 
of the arguments against piece work is that it leads men to hurry 
over their W'ork in a slatternly manner, and so results in inferior 
workmanship ; but the Comniis.su)ner 8 quote evidence on the other 
side showing that it is easier to check tho quality than iho quantity of 
work and wag»*s, and that, in some costas at least, piecework lias tho 
elli'ct of making such a reputation for a tirm that it can command 
higher prices than other tirms. The (Joiumissioncrs also point out that 
the Unions r«'..sort to other expwlients with the same object in view — 
such us rules or a tacit understanding coDtluing each class of work- 
men to their own division of labour, as, for instance, rostrictiog tho 
mason from on any occasion sotting or displacing a brick, or the brick- 
laj'er a stone, or oitlier of them from doing any portion of the work 
which belongs to a plasterer *, rules ogaiust ** cliasing,” that is, pro- 
hihiling the leading m.an, when several workmen aro working in 
Hue, at proceeding at more than a moderate rate; and rules Huiit- 
ing the ij umber of bricks to be curried in a hod, prohibiting tho 
carrying of bricks in a wheidharrow, or W'orking stone in tho 
qiiairy, and the like, ‘Mnatti^rs which, although they may have 
the appearance of being of minor importance', aro YOxnlioii.s 
and hariiasiiig to tho employt‘r.s, and are sometimes niteuded 
with great inconvciiicnco and lo.ss.” When we turn to tho 
tesliniony of the Hnionist witnesses, w'c find that they wero 
emphatic and unaiiiinou.s in denouncing piecework in every form. 
“ We object to piece w^ork,” siiiil Mr. Applegarth, tho then Secre- 
tary of the C)ar|)cnter 8 and Joiner.^\Sociel3', beciiiise it lends men 
to neglect their hoine.s, to work loo long hours, and to attoml more 
to work than to tho education of themselves and their families. YVe 
believe that iho men nro thorough^ seltish who act that way - 
that is, who do their Ix'st when at worJe. Mr. Cleorge Potter 
thought that piecework tonded to produce a gradual dimiimtion of 
llu5 rate of w'age.y, “ bfcniiso a man w lio could work, perhaps, and felt 
inclined to work, longer hours and hardtT than otliors, would he 
thought by the employer to bo getting too much money, and he 
would make it a reason for reducing the contract next time. ” — u 
theory wliicli of courso a.ssuiues that employers are so blind to 
their own interests us to disregard tho viiluoof the work done, Mr. 
Allan, -who wits tit the lime Secretary of the Amalgamatod 
Ung-ine.ers, said on this point: — “To bo candid with you, we 
believe pu*cowork has a tendency to injure tho trade ; tliat is to 
SUV, that by the introduction of piecework, and evj'ry oue being 
allowed to use liis ow'ii discretion in the matter, ulliniately our 
wages will bo brouglit down to something like tho swvating 
.system among tnilor.s, and so we endeavour to destroy the 
system wlierever wo possibly can.” And then lie explains why, 
on tho ground of conqielition between workmen themselves, tho 
practice is objectionable from tho Unioni.st point of view : — The 
wages of piecework lire generally settled by im expert workman ; 
that is, tho employers generally give a piece of now machinery, or 
whatever they want doing, into the bunds of an expert workman— 
ho that, if he gets what may be considered u fair wage, those who 
aro not sucli good liands come down to almost starvation price.” 
The nlain meaning of this is, of couree, that the able workman 
is to he denied a fair wngo beciiuse his superior industiy places the 
idle and incoinpetout workman nt a disadvantage. Mr. R. Harnolt 
Secretary of the Oponitivo Masons’ Society, was asked by 
Mr, Proderic Harribun whether a man who could with puriect 
ease to himself produce moro etonowork and better stono- 
wurk in a day than most men could, would bo prevented by the 
rules of the l/nion from so working j and the answer was in the 
aiHrmative. 

In the face of sucli evidence as this it is ridiculous to pretend 
iiH .Mr. Burmdt ami others do, that tho Unionists aro not lio.Milc 
to piecewoik jjtnerally; That they have not ventured openly to 
attai'ls piecework all round- may be attributed to Uidr pmdeiice, 
but, it is quite clear tbai they are, in principle, opposed to it, and 
anxious to do all tMy oau to get rid of it. Mr. Burnett himself 
urges objections whii^ If true, go to the root of tho system. In 
the imt place lie sjay^i;^*' YVe dialike it on principle, as tempting 
men to ovcr-exeition, arid also leading tboni to earo less for tho 
qualiw and soundness of their work than tor the quantity turned 
otf.” It rests, of course, with the employers to reject bad work, and 
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If thev nofflool t^o aO| thev and iholr men oira eimply confederates 
in defmuaingp thl^ublic. ft would be ditficult to devise a system 
by which worldnK^men would be entirely relieved from the tempta- 
tions to which tney are exposed iu common with the rest of 
humanity, and, on the whole, it may b-j tboujrlit that tlu 3 general 
good is more likely to be promoted by a stimulus to energy 
than by a premium on iiuirtia. Another or Mr. Bunudt's iirguinonis 
is veiy characteristic of the attitude of his class, lie complains 
that numerous in.stances can be quoted to show that men in our 
trade who have taken work by the piece have been in debt to their 
employers when the work was finished, and this debt they have 
been compelled to pay.” When other people timn working-mon 
make a rush bargiiin for themselves, or ai’e not up to their work, 
tboy have to take the consoquencea ; and if they he vo drawn money 
without earning it, they are not surprised llmt they Lave to pay 
the debt. At a meeting of the men on striko at Brith it was also 
set forth as a monstrous mievnuce that, when they threw up a job, 

“ they had to Bacrifl<u> Uicir detention inou«y,” and that in this 
way ** the masters mndcj a great profit and tlie worknioii snftbrod a 
great loss.” It may bo supposed that the employers, if consulted, 
would prefer to have the work contracted for done, and that the 
detention money will seldom cover their losses when they have to 
disappoint customers. The iimn must bo perfectly awme of the 
moaning of detention monev when they make the iMirgnin, 
and it cannot be leit eiitii’cly at their option wlunlier they 
will fulfil it or throw it up. If there wore any doubt as to 
the rooted hostility of thoLniouists to piecework, it would he 
set at rest bv tlio resolutions of the Oonferoiico of Dologates 
of the Amafgaiuated Society of Engineers at Maiicliestor 
iu July 1872. It was then ddiclared that ])iecowork, even in its 
best features, is, without doubt, tho womt evil we have to contond 
against, for under the most favourablo conditions it is utterly 
sellish in it.s operation, and is calculated to set luan iigaiust man, 
by tending to bonciit those most opjxjsed to onr Society and all 
similar iiistituliona ” — this being of course, iu theeyoHof Unionists, 
the unpardonable siu — and the resolution went on to urge the 
Uouncii “ l<i uac its utmost influence to put an end to piecework.” 
it is true that this was only a recommendation or suggestion to 
the Council, and that the latter has been Aviso (‘iiough to understand 
the necessity for not opening the campaign at the (iUlset on too 
Avido a line ; but it is impossible, Avitli such statenuMits before us, 
to doubt that the Uuionisla are pledgcMl to try to put down all 
iuecework Avlienever they g<'t a chance. 

There cun be 110 doubt that in some cafes the system of piying 
by the piece is not fairly applicable ; us, for insUiuce, Avlion a ho 
work to be done is of a novel or experiiuental character, or Avhen 
for any other nmson tlicrc is a dilliculty in calculating exactly 
Avhat amouut of time and labour will have to bo expended on it. 
If the Uiiioaista had been content to limit their opposition to such 
cuisc's as these, they would have had some reason on their bide ; but 
it is plain that, whateA cr their speciiic doniauds may bo for the 
moment, they arc in principle opposed to all piocow'ork, even, us 
they bay, iu its most favourable forms, and arc anxious to eradicate 
it entirely. It remains to Ihj seen Jiow far tho Avorkiug classes 
will, AM a body, take up this cry ; hut there cau be no question that 
tho principles Avbich Avould he OHtahlishod if tin* movement sue- 
cooded would bo very dangerous to society. J’iecevvork, ivben 
it cau properly bo applied, la tho natural and reasouablo 
way of measuring wages. A man contmets to do a 
certiiin piece of work for a certain price, and, when he done 
tho Avork, ho gets his money. On tlio other baud, when tho 
Avorkman is paid in pvoportinn, not to Avluit he actiuilly d<j€s, 
but merely to the time during which ho is or professes to be 
occupied, •employers are paying for a commodity of a very 
indonnito *kind. Tbo value of time depends on tho nso which 
is mado of it, and it is notorious that tho ingenuity of tho 
leaders of the Trade-Unions is chioily directed to devi^ng rules 
by which time shall ho simply Avnsted, so that two hours 
shall be required for nn hoiur’s Avork, or two men to do tho work 
of ono. Payment by time aifords no tost whatovor of the per- 
foiiuauce of the bargain, and places tho smart man and tho slow 
man, tho industrious and tho lazy, the competent and the incom- 
petent, on precisely the same level. Iu other grades of life men 
have to competo with each other, and have to prove the value of 
their labour by its results. Thoy do not iwk or expect their work to 
bo taken for granted because they have gohh througu a show of doing 
work for a Certain time, nor do they presume to neutralize or limit 
the superior capi^ity or energy of their conipetitora by fixing a 
hard and &st liud^ at a very low point, beyond which efibi*t shall 
not be allowed. The first principle of tho Trade- Unions is, how- 
ever, that working-men are not to ho treated like othor people. 
Thoy ore a special class apart, and must be allowod their own way. 
Instead of working;-xnen endeavouring to exert thenisolves heartily, 
and to the fiiir limit of their natural powers for tho benofit of society 
at huge, as well as for their own personal advancoment, they osai 
expected to try bow little they can do as aii excuse for demand- 
ing wages. It is the blacltest solfishness for a good wurieman 
to do bis best for bis employer and bis family; but there is 
no selfishness iu idle and incompetent xforkmen endeavouring to 
dn^ down their associates to theit level, and to claim a 
share of wages which they would probal^i^ver earn by themselves. 
It is urged as one of the Soasons agiiiiti8|f^^ework that it keopr 
men hamatWovk, and deprived them of tUne to improve their minds. 
A glniiilar plea was made oa behalf of the nine boura' movement 
a year or two edneo. It was said that thesmen would work during 
the shorter period witb increased physical strength, as well sa J 


with more zest, and that, in Mr. Burnett s words, the new system 
would witneos the execution of as much work aa under tho^ old 
ten hours' system. But what has licen the result ? Employers 
have, as a ridu, found that, instead of getting nine hours' good 
Work, the men Ixigin to play and trille before iho eighth is over, ^ 
and that, iiiHiciid of work b(*ing made up to the old standard, the 
loss of one hour moans tho loss of two. H is strange that the 
operative engineers should fail ^0 perceive that, in regard to 
piecework, tlioy are arraying themselves, not merely against tUolr 
employers, but against the vdiolo public, who are rIIccIcmI both by 
tho attempt to paralyse the free play of competition between the 
be 3 t men, and by the Attempt to pass oil' so many hoiiisof playing 
at work as genuine labour. 


FASHIONS IN HAD LANGUAGE. 

T he City magibiratfs have announced the laudable pnrpos<» of 
abolishing what is popularly culled Billingsgiite. Wo lup.an, 
of coui'se, nut the market of that name, but its iieeulinr language ; 
and if the frpcpicnters of Unit market have come down, as it 
appears they have, to iinu-e ordinary swearing, it is time that tlio 
common rules of decency were enforced among them. Tho 
lliUingsgate ” of forty years ago was something diflerent, Tho 
fiiAhwonian whom O’Coriiioll hardly conquered by codling her 
hypotheiiuse ” must luive had a genius worthy of the hoad- 
quartors of J^ondon slang. Many of the sayings current there had 
a cleA'erness which uliuoi^t redetmieJ their nastiness, and they might 
he compared to the expressive epithet which tho Great rredericli: 
loved to apply to his soldiers w'heii they 'wnottid to run away. It is 
right to put down swemlng, but if slaug is to be abolished, the City 
Avill bo a dull place. W»» io not know tbo exact terms of tho (_ ity 
Police .\ct luuler which a wicent proceeding took place, and a 
report of that proceeding leaves it doubtful whether both piAifano 
and indecent language, or only the former, are struck at by tlio 
Act. U is one thing to pass an Act of Parliament and another 
thing to enforce it, and we might doubt the expediency of attempt- 
ing 10 compel decency of language by criminal proceeilings. There 
is an otfenhivo word so Iroqiumtly in ilio uioiiths of common 
eo))le ihut it ha>> come to be a mere term of general abuse. 
L would Scarcely be expedient, even in the City of London, ui 
prosecute for indecemy in using this word, and much that is 
hti’ictly oaths and curses" has come t*» l)c espial ly meaniugltJBe. 
Nobody nowadays says ** Zounds,” but if that expletive 
were used, it could huidly Iw tnmted without absurtlity a-j 
a profuno oath. Even iho sober “ NVer stir,” which Scott con- 
tnists Avith the rollicking ^^God damn ye^” is an oath, and a 
pretty strong one if taken litenilly. The lankce who honours a 
compatriot us ** 'nation culo,” forgots prohably that he is uiing 
an expression to which his Puritanic ancestors would havo 
objected. 

Tbo legislation of the last century against profane curaing and 
swearing seems to Lave been strangely at vuriniico with its practhje. 
An Act of 1746 reriles that these pi'artices ‘'may justly provoko 
Livino Voiigenncu to increase tho many calami ties liiese nations 
now labour under and it must be osviied that after tho deficit ul 
E ontenoy and the Itebellion of 1745 lb'- outlook was not happy. For 
remedy of this evil it is enacted tliat, if any pei-sou ahull profanely 
cui'se or swear, and be thereof convicted, he shall ^rfeit, 

Jf a labourer, iH)ldier, or sjiilor, is. 

If otherwise under tho degree of u gentleman, 2s. 

And if a gontleiuaTi, 5s. 

These may have been wholesomo laws, hut thoy beesmo ludicrous 
iu execution. Ono cannot help smiling at the report of a ease 
imder an earlier Act of the same nature, wdicro James »Sparling, 
“ leather-dresser,” was competed for that he did profanely swear 
54 oaths, and profanedy curse 160 curses, and adjudged to forfeit 
2il, 8s., being at the mie ol 2s. oath or curse, whereas he ought 
to have boon charged only is., being described only as ** leather-. 
drcbMor,” which Avas cousiMteut Avith his being a soldier or sailor. 
Tho Court held tho conviction “ naught ” for this exception, and 
also for another — namedy, that the oaths and curses were not set 
forth, but the witness takes upon himself to swear the law, and 
it is matter of groat dispute amongst the learned what are oaths 
and Avhat curses.” So the conviction was quashed. In another 
COMO upon tho same statute, tho defendant was convicted forswear- 
ing 100 oatlis and 100 curses, and it was objected that the oaths and 
cui-sos ought to have been set out a hundred times, each joirticukirly. 
But tho Oourt hold it sufficient to say he swore such an oath or umdu 
such a curse icx> times. The conviction was quashed, however, an 
anotlicr beautifully minute point. Tho Act of King William HJ., 
through Avhichlhc h'gal coach and foiu*vvas thus neatly driven, 
did not, it seems, prevent our armies swooring honihly iu 
Flanders. To judge from the plays and novels of the time, 
everybody swore alter his degree, and even the sontiinantal 
swsiiriag of Ikib Acres shows that daiu'eiis had|||iQir day.” Yet 
the Aht of 1746 was passed, as w'e have lately aa 

1S63 case HTOi'e. rpou its coiistru^ion. Oj|||^Siptt,.a umalman, 
was oonvicted for tliat ho did piAilkuely 'carsb profiuie cm's# 
(stating i^) twenty several rt^peated, and he was adjudged to 
pay After .solemn aiguniont in the Queen’s Bench it wae 
dcci^ that, although only one offence onn bo included in one 
conviction, yet tho swearing of many oatlis consecuilvely is only 
ono otlence, of which the penalty is proportionate to its duratiolDu 
One feels Almost temptodtoinquirewhetbet there would an aUow^ 

B 
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mco on a quantity being taken. It Lh to be hoped that worhi^^mon 
are aware that the law allowed them to wo«ir tis long as they plcMUied 
at IS. per rmth, while a gentleman Ava8 ( haiged 5s. It is not pro- 
bable that the (! 7 ity Police Act makt^s a similar disllnctionj and 
nowadi^B, unless a gentlemau wito drunk, he would hardly ventilate 
his promnity ad as to expose himself to an information. If ho is 
not more religious than gentlemen were u century ago, he luis a more 
fastidious taste, and ho would think the ])lcasiire of uttering oaths 
at 5s. a niece very dearly bought. .Swearing is not now fa.Bhion- 
able. If it were, wo strongly doubt whether the tirifT of 1746, or 
any other, could Iw enforced. But in tho Last century it was 
fiialiioDAble, and tho best proof of tlio universality of Iho pnictiee is 
furnisht'd by the story of a Cliief Justice trying a man who read 
other libels on religion to evousii his own, and muttering an impre- 
cation on his own eyes if he sat ihoro all day to hear that man 
blusphouie. A'elson nl Copenhagen, and Wellington at Waterloo, 
both incurred at least Jia. penally. And Mr. Chuclis, in J*cfer 
iSimplCi argues with eoiuo fore** that if you say to a sailor “ Do this, 
d 11 your eyes,” it is done directly. 

Wo aro not sure that Billingrtgalo ” was llio worst variety of 
scurrility, nn«l at any rate It was bpokt;n only, and not written ; nnd 
althongfi swearing has gone out of fiuihion, penny pap('rs have 
come in. A .ludgoof the Queen’s Beacli Division nnd a spt^ciid 
jury have b.^en lately occupied for an entire .day witlj a dispute 
between a s^.dicitor aud the editor of a local journal, compared 
with which an inlen'.hange of slang and tisiiciitls between two 
fisliwives would have been «n edifying spectaclo. Tiu'ae proceeil- 
ings tu’ose not at hkitaTiswill hut at Suiulerhind, w'liero, as Mr. 
tiubtico Qnaiu remarks, ‘Hliero scem-s to be a great talent 
for smart writing.” Tho editor exhibited his power of 
sarcusiii and in^oetivo in his own columns, while tlie 
solieitor waa ^djligod to hiive K'courso to haJidliills, und ulti- 
2iiatuly to a court of law, to plect* hiiiK-elf on even 
tenns wdtli hi.8 opponent. Our anCt.'.sUu's cuvm-ted .a “common 
scold ” with tho ducking-atool, and it do-sei\e.s condderniion 
whether this remedy miglit not be revived aiid applied iinpavUally 
to both Wo are used to much nb-urdiLy uf Ivinpuage at 

Parliamentary elections, and tlu' Jiui-iiiuctj might ba talorublo once 
in four or live years 5 but in Siinderluiul lively pefj dualities arc 
exchanged at every election of Iowa C(Miicilluvs. Jl isi Irtio that, 
in order to mako one good jol:o, it is geiu rally n 'eo.>bary to make 
many bid joke.s, and wo should not eoiuphnii if .Ije lnrld.rings of 
Hunderhind eonlined themselves to their birtlip'uje.*, aud did not 
annoy l^iOJidon. Tho plaintilf ndjniited that be he I calh d lii.s s.l- 
Ternary “un uij?ucce8sful village tjchooUrite ter,” aud had referred 
to his journal as “ a scurriloiw print of which Vvui pio- 
pvietor,*’ It had been suggested that his own u iine, “IJibou,” 
should bo amended by the ir.bv*rliuri of “ w,” in nliudou tt» Lho 
alh’ged litigiousiuisa of his disposition; utul in tho rolaums uf the 
Saiuhrhfml H< ho the word *• Ititdonhiii ” lu i Wa iwtivj- 

duced to designate a of statoincnlfr wliich two O'.ntiiricri ago 
might have been called “ Dick Talbots tnilijs.’ Tho plaintilF 
answered tliat he Jiiid been taught from childhood to regard Jib j\s 
syuou}inon.s with •• Storey," which is hi.s u].poi 3 eiit’s name, it 
may be ullovveil that he undvos us good or had jokes as tho other 
Bido*, but us the local /{c 7 u* not liia liandinail I, ho engaged, re- 
gardless of and fur one day only, the nymphs of Webliuiiirrter 

to ventilato and rcdre 3 .s his Mrrongs. It is a cc«inci'lciK'o that these 
nymphs live by the nmrgcnt of tho same .stream as flows 
past Biirmgs:/rfto, and they havo been landy pruvkled with au 
excellent sub.-*ljtule for live-lith tjuiki in au aquarium. Mr. 
Kit.sv»n'B an>wer to Mr. Stoivy bus hern published by the tongues, 
if not of “ queens of parky,” yet of (Jufeeu’s CoiUu^ol, and tho 
echoes of \\ e.st iniimter, if not “d.mghUTs of the sphere,” me 
nearly related to the telegraphic circle. Wo find that .Sunderland 
is not only culivened by mi Jwho^ but wntchetl by a Sentinel, and 
it was coiileiidcd on behalf uf jNIr. Storey that part of one of (be 
alleged libeds referred, not to Mr. Bitson. ])ut to tJui editor of the 
rival journul. This is l:)atanK\vjU complete, eveept for the uml'^sion, 
whicL we almost regret, of the carpet-b;ig nnil fire-.shovtil. Mr. 
Bitson hiw had iho costly Stiiisfiiclion of iuforiulng the vvho]*^ 
KugliBh world that ho compared Mr. Sioivy to Ihe periun who 
quoted Scripture for hla ends, and tliat a irieiid of his, whu-^e 
name he doc.^ not remember, suggusled t<i liuu tliat the mercy of the 
Crown, extended, as Macaulay says, to one Saniuel Storey, ** a uof f*d 
sower of riediliou,” was a inistakc and a luisfortuno to posti-vity. 
Being asked why he abused Mr. Storey, hu answered, “ .liecausc 
he abused mo, and lias for two yctti*s ; yi.. J took tho f)pportnnit;^ 
The iiirv, iu4 might bo exnecled. retunied a verdict fur the 
defendaul. 

[t is difficult to suggv^flt any amendment of tho law or practice 
as to libel which could prevent the nuisance of such .an acth n, ami 
under tho Judicature Act it will probably ho mure diilieuH than 
before to compel tJi« washing of dirty linen at home, 
OP, in other words, to oblige local iwliiichuia to vindkmte 
their chametera in the neai’eat nssi/.u court. Such pro- 
ceedings aro taken under the penalty 01 costs, but litipUion, 
like other Inxurioa, umy bo ex\joj^ by those wil(l||pui afford to 
pay for it. If a ju^^e eoiUd know as much at the b^inniug of a 
case as he does at the end, it would bo^ropar to tefuse to waste 
public timo aitd Hacrifico judicial dignity by inveSiigatitg such a 
tr^pery dispute, fiofore the biased, invention of penny papers 
this. quarrel would have been prosecuted by tvord ox ttunttn^ and 
an attempt to bring it before a court of jti^ioe would have been 
dismiaaed on Bie ground that the law does not take notice of 


^<mere vulgar abuse ’’ so long as it remains nnwrittep. The 
modem substitute for Billingsgate is scaftely an improve- 
ment. 


CUKTAN EMBROTDEUIlfiS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON*. 

M ANOItl'ISTER cotton has gained ajiother victory over native 
firt and national costume. Tho Cretan peasants have dis- 
carded iheir omhn)Ldcriee. Only old people among tho mountains 
retain their petticoats anil trousers of aivors colours of needlework, 
mid the picturesque colleUa has disappwvMl. Foreign silk and 
spoiled calico are in vogue, and the ancient embroidery is turnwl 
to account in liorscB* girths, saddle-hags, and dusters. We have 
uu right to sikter. ll is not so very long since a custodian of 
the Tunisun Library cut up an illuminated manuscript to make a 
pair of braces out of tho coloured borders. In Crete, fortunately, 
the English Consul ciune to the rescue. Mr. Sondwitb has bought 
up nearly all that was to bo found in the island, and, hb collection 
having been sent home, a small portion has been lent to tho South 
Korislngt^m Museum, where a selection, arranged (or rather only 
placed) iu coses, is disnlayod in the now architectitriil room. It seems 
out natunil that an island which lies so nearly at an equal distance 
from Europe, Asia, and A frica, should acknowledge in its art, 
as ill its history, the influence of all three. There are traces of 
Moorish, of Pi^rsian, but above nil of Venetian design in the 
specimens exhibited, but it is only by a comparison of patterns, 
Htilchcs, and colours that the elenieiits can be diatinguislied. Tho 
Mahometans object to figures, y ot figures are consUintly fuimdj 
luul nut tho eagle only, which tho Caliphs allowed their followers 
to depict, iu memory, it is sjiid, of tlio dtstniclion of the Empire. 
Persian fiower-work also occurs, and I^^rKian slitclics aro often 
foiiud luixtMl with the indigenous herring-hone. But rabbits, doves, 
dragons, and other real or fabulous animals, us well as cJau'ches 
and houpt s, men, wfimen, and prie^ts, are also to be seen ; and, on 
ihc whole, after the lapse of two centuries and 11 half, the account 
given by Sir Cbtuge Sandy s remained fairly true. “Tlio better 
sort of men.” he bcits, “ arc apivarclled like ihe Venetians ; and so 
are 1 he women " ; and ho adds in uiiuthcr place Although in 
many tliiiigs they imitate tho A^onetiiius, yet still retaino they their 
old \ices, * liers, eiiill beasts, slow belli(*-<,’ wlieivuf formerly lu- 
hr.iided by Saint Pa.i!, onl of their poet lOniui'Tiidiv.” Ii was in tho 
lhirU‘«*nl)i ci'iiturv Ihut Venice obtaiueii a firm hold of tho island, 
tmd tliongli lho 'fmks Imve luiw held it so lo!ig, many I races of the 
Venetian ocenpntinu, o’-* well a.s the walls ol Caudia ami Canea, 
end remaiiiH of vilias, ullest. lho wealth and power of the 
ih'publie. 'Hie lion of .St. Miu*K, mutihited and tlofacod, ftlill 
guitrds d»*s(‘rtod fountains, and in addition to the embroideries, 
a lace, not di:?{antly reicmhliiig A’eiietiau point, is among 
Mr. Sand w jib’s specimens. The older Ira \ oilers all speak of tlio 
iwe of a %vhi1o *• imdor-.Hiuicket,” as Tournufort calls it, which was 
prolwibly bordered with lacf*, though Saiidy s H‘eJ2)S hIiocJomI at its 
fcaniiaess, the wnmcii only wonviiig loo-so veiles on their heads, 
ilmlr brr*als and shouldera perpetually naked, and died by the 
Suimo into n lothsomc lawiiie.” For the must purl, tln^ linen 
grouud of tho embroideries partakes ol* tliw “ lothsomc tawoie,” 
but tho beaut ilhl needlework, nucc done, lusted literally fur ages ; 
and Toiiriieforl coogratulates tho husbands of a neighbouring islanil 
because the ladies clothe Ununselvrs “ but onco fur their whole 
life” — arumark which applies C‘qmtl ly to Crete, llumgh he makes it 
ofMyconiis; “ the ladies of Mycuuo wi>uld not be disagreeable, 
were their habits but 11 little less riillculous.” The same idea, after 
tins lapse of nearly two hundred years, scema iiufurtunatelv to havo 
occurred If) lho fair Caiidiotcs, and it can no longer be wiid that 
their husbands “ have nut the morti lion turn uf aoeiug them folluw 
the M(»des, and dipping their hands in their Purse every Change of 
the .Sciisoii.*’ Tho ingenious M. do Touriiel'ort had probably sad 
experience of a dift’oreut state of things in Faris, aud wo have to 
thank him fi^r a m(;5t vjiliiable, if suinewluit quaintly minute, 
account of tJio costume of the women uf the Greek Areliipuhigo 
i u tho fteventoeiith century. In many respects besides ctwlmuo t liings 
havo ciniijged for the Avorse among the IsIcjs of ( Ireoce. Cumlia lias 
fcurt’eivd many things at the hands of tho Turks, luid the lateftt 
uiitbrcfik, lliougli much English sympathy and a little English 
jiumey were spent upon the insurgents, left them in a worse plight 
than bidbre. The luirbdurs of ihe iriiind, which wero good in 
tJjo days of St. IVul aud long after, aro now almost ohliti riiied fur 
want uf ft little dredging, nud (Jiujoa, lho real, if not tho iioiniujrl 
c.ipital, expf»rl8 liltio except soap, which, aetiording to many tra- 
vcUiTs, the Cretans mauuJiicluro in large quamities. but neglect to 
use at home. The productiveness of the country, tJie lalKiur of its 
peasants, tho corn and oil ami wine with which its slopes abound, 
the mineral wealth onco said to exist in the caves where Jupiter 
Whs MickJfd, all are lost under the wtifilclul and ropreaeivo rule of the 
Turks. Creto is less known to English travellers than Egypt — 
even than Japan. Wo quote Gray awut “Idalia's velvet green,*’ 
yet it wiis r&servtid for on Italian, who held the ottioo uf Atuerican 
Consul, to dig up the remaina of Cylheroa’a temple, and in the 
vases, soulptures, and jewelry — some, but not all, of which aro in 
the British Museum — to offer us tangible evidences of wh^t hua 
Ikam called the oldest dvilisatioti in Europe. Mr. ItodwitU has 
done well to collect these exateplrs of a later civilisation, and 
cve^ one who is interested kt the many questions excited ifistiiow 
by Turkish niisgovemment will enjoy looking at these Smtifnl 
pmuotiouB of a perishing art. 

Dioselection made by the authorities has not been a judicious 
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c^. Xiiere tiat afaundatit materiid to £irm an int6re«t}iH|^liibi- 
tioQ, And enouji^h b known on the subject to liavo enabl^^an ox* 
periwncod person to airango it in a certain amount of cbronolo^dral ^ 
^irdvr. But no fttiompt is made to classify Iho work, and })icces of j 
TurkbU and Persian ombroidery and Buhsuih lace are all iiidis- j 
criminntely (rathered into cases which aro labelled an Old Orel an ; 
Lttce and Embroidery.'' It seem^ a pity ibat nonu of Sir Henry 
Cote\s relations should haAe studied the subject sufiiciently to be j 
able to ciitalo^ue Iheso specimona Avitlioui misleiuliu}^; the public. 
Neveitlieloas, for thoHc iutorcated, the casoe will be found to contain 
A^aluiiblc examples of a sort of work which seciii«4 to have 
broii);?lit to proat perfection by the Cretans, and wliicJi dilli rs in 
several ways from that of other places with which avc* arc ac- 
quainted. There is only one piocu with a date, but its it is a 
typiml niece, and* seems neither to belong to tlio early mtinner in 
which tlio coloiirs are luort* subdued, nor to tiie later w'lnn'o the 
patterns aro mora oflen in one colour only, we may almost 
dude Hint 1763, which is the dato of the petticoat border, was the 
time when the work was most used by the inhabitants. When 
Toarnelbrt took his celebrated voyage in 1700, he saw nothing 
in Crete except coarse manufactures of wool and ilax *, and he d‘>es 
not speak of the dress of the inhabitants wiiii Hdmu’atioii, as 
ho certtiinly would liave done had tiicy appeared iu the brilliant 
petticoats they are now discarding. On the oliicr hand, as wo have 
said, he spcalei of the costly dress of the iuhabitaula of the neigh- 
bouring ishind of Myconua, and thinks it well that they only require 
ontMli’C’Ss inn lifetime, seeing that it costa twobmidriMl crowns or one 
hundred and fiftv acquius. The coatume he dc^crilkCh is not unlike- that 
now worn by the peasants in the mountain villages of Crete, and 
deserves further notice. He describes it uscojisistliig hrst of a sort 
of under “ smicket ” mfule of muslin, hue buckram, or siJk, with 
wrist-banded sletwe, and the whole trimmed with gold lacc and 
eml^oidery ; “ and thus ai*e thoir richest smickets 110 bettor thau a 
pimitential shirt, thoir triiuniiug making a print on the skin.” Over 
this was worn a auiock of cotton or silk litwo a surplice reaching to 
ihotnid k>g,iind serving as nn iindev-pelticoat. 'I'his, too, was gar- 
nished with lace, or cmliroidered with gold and silvi^r. There was 
ahvaysahaiidsotiie gorget or stomacher. A btHlicc without blceves 
in aumnitM*, and long moveable bltsevos iu winter, completed the 
coatiiruo. TIio Hluckiiiga were umde iu plaitiugs, mid richly siitcheil 
in gold and silver, niul somotinies several pairs worn one over the 
other, the luntorial for cohl ’^"mtluu• hdug vi;<l ckilli. The garters 
wore of libbon, edged with gold aud silver laco. A long veil of 
muslin was Iwi&tcd twice round the head and under tho chin in 
a verv agreeable maimer, giving tboju a^«prighvly air.*' Embroidery, 
be mids, being an invontiou of iha, Levant, they w<vtr nothing wlth- 
oiil it, **and to sjie«k tlie truth, they excel oven the French in tliat 
f.ort nf work as to noatuess, but thoir patterns are not so 
well fancied.*' Ho is deep iu adiuirati\>ii of the dillereut kinds 
of laco with which everything ia ailorned. And some of the 
speciuieus at South Kensington fnllv bear out liis praise. .Almost 
every poasibk? combination, not of pjittej-n only, buf also of colour, 
may lxi traced ; colouretl silk edgings, with einbixudered additions, 
dclicato arrangciuents of blue and silver, coav.^e Jacesof lar/ie aud 
effective puttern, and rich, J'ull-touud colour, !:«aclj as may be scon 
in the picturoi of I’aris iiordoiie. Wo mis=-s any examples of the 
cobweb iuai(*riaLfi so popular op the coulineiii- of EurujKS but 
tlierc aro delicate Ixirderiugs and “insertions'' of exquisitely 
harmonious colour, us well os of a luixini white silk, silver and 
gold, wbic li ciiiinot be suiiifiSKed for sat Isfac h »rv o licet. Some of 
the CMlleitas i\xo trluimed with strong bordeiiuga, course but lK».au- 
tiful, and ciilcuhited to look well alter yeaw cd' wear and weeks td* 
waMiiug. 

It U not very easy to niTivo at distinct infomiatiou aa to Ibo 
«ge, loc.'iliiy, conqiaiativo value, and probable u'^o of many of tho 
iimniifactut(.s here a.^smbled. Among tho pc<*plc of the district of 
hiphukia^ which, high timon^ tho westoru luuiiulains, contains the 
iUoro priiiiitivu and unaophisticiiicd inhabitaiiU, the art of em- 
broidery is claimed as the iiivention of their renioto nccestord. 
No iniditiouB of a foreign origin seem to exist. All tho 
tnalorials, lUe linen and the silk, aro grown in the island, 
and inuuufuctured with tho great 1 urn i^eriug looms and spindles 
with which every household is provided. Even tlio biilliaut and 
permanent dyes aie made iu Crete ; aud the wonuni of tho moun- 
tains, w^here the modern daugbtei’S of Mellisseus teu<l the 
dcsceuiliuits of Amalthea, having no agticuliural employment, are 
able iu sit at their work without the interruutionand loss ofnmniml 
delitgicy incurred by their sisters of the aranle plains. Tlieir taste 
in (^lour is instinctive ; but the urdiuary petticoat of tlie middle 
]ieiiod of Cretan embroidery ia much more intense in its tono 
than ill the earlier period, when neutral tints were luoru ptan 
introduced. There is some work of CKimsou silk in cross- 
stitch, whose character wholly diil'ers fi^ni both kinde. Strango 
to say, very aimikr exAmplcB have been humd in Bervm. 
Moat of tho Cretan work is done on Ciiarse, tMck linen, and 
euifhioua for the divan, priests' vestmenU, and furuituro for the 
altar, jts well as oidiiiaiy clothing, aro ornamented with lace and 
embroidery. There imw be some eyiubeUsin intended by the 
paiterns on the cloths for sacrad use; butaxoQpt the croes^it 
13 not easy to decipher their meaning and the want of 
orraogement. numbering, or classlttoation, m the cases, rmultMM it 
diffieidt to particnlnrite apim^ * 


BEVUiWS. 


LETTl'.ns OF SABAH UUCHESS OF MAItEBOROEGH* 


S AUAII iJuchvRs of ]SlaTlborougfa,'*'whatev«r her failings, was 
certainly not one of tbosr! wgiium »o unkiediy said by Pope 
to coiiiitituie tho majority of thoir H'X, who have “no cliaraoter at 
uli/' Her jiAova^rl rcgrcla that .slig had not been born to iheprivi- 
Jt>gcrt of tiio other half of the creation iiuiy liawi Ixwn iasnirefl by 
iLo fiict that ithe liad, as; the plirasd goc^ character euougn and ti> 
It is, however, p]‘ccif*cly for tliis reafam that ono never 
giowb tired of rf‘atliug about her, and L alweys rti.viy to b'sten to 
her when — as she was no time indisjioMed to do - sim speaks for 
herself. A now aeries of Ictttsrs fixmi licr luoui is therefore 
natiu'iUly welcome. Thi!se Ixdtei's to her rehitive Mr. Jenoens 
and hl» wife certainly tor tho most part tuna on ]>rlvate ailuirB *, 
but, cm the other hfuid, they chiefly belong to a {jenod in 
the life of the Duke and Ihicdii'ss hitherto very iniperftictly 
lllustralod by such oA'idiincc. They ucxMnxlingly well detsorved 
publirution, aud we entirely agree with tho author of the preface 
^it tlicrc could bo no imagimdAe reason for any longer w'iAhold- 
ing them from tho world. 'As ho oUTcrves with umiMiug gravity, 
“ at this distant day any such coiLsiderAtion os that " (of these 
Letters being bo coinplelrtiy xaivatej, “ it is folt, can no longer have 
any weight, more i.'SpeciaJiy as they reveal no &ec«.ld which are of 
a merely personal kind, but priiwd]>ally tmcli as are moiv or less of 
historical inU-reet, an<l the ]>ubllcMtiori of w'bich r^arinot justly be 
eaitl to violate any confhlence, or perpetrate any 01 her wrong." In 
order not to bo b(diiiidhfuid in bi>hjij(^-^s, wo will for our part 
A'vntuvo upon tlie prophiicy tlmt no reviow'or will uveuge tho 
indiM^retiuns of the editor of the GtpvUIm MtnwirH iqKm any 
bimihir sius in the editor — as he lutiy by courtesy bo called — «if 
the ^Ifirlborougb-.Temieus carrcs»])oudence. The httcT is liberal 
enough of gowntUfien in his iiitroducUen,' but iu the body of 
tho l>t>tvk his discretion goes so ft;r us to have proA».'ni<«l tho in- 
Fcr^ivui of fljiy note (u* illiv^itraiioii wliich might huve removed the 
obKuntteS in thet'o J^etlers, or havo otherwise A'-sUIieuI the reoikr. 
Ho has confined his cllbrts to a preliminary i seav f^ulbciontly re- 
markable of its kind, but aliogetlicr useless for its purpose. 

After recalling u few of the most familiar facte in “ Her Grace's 
biogixiphy, tire author of tho introduction, by way of novelty, de- 
velops at same length his view that “ there is" n\i.Hon to b'diovethat 
Her Mnpjsty's graduid discovery not only i»f the l>aohc.‘^s indillcr- 
cace to religion, but of her hostility to the Church, iu those hkhvr 
iispecls ut least in which the ijueen l).«id come to reg^ird it, had no 
little I0 do, nersonallv aud privately, not only in estranging Her 
Majesty's affections, but nJsr^ iu forfeiting her resju'et.*' Apart 
from tim grammar of this obsi nation, wo think it a eornxrt one; 
although tho evidenre tuldured iu its .sujijiort nieivh prmes that ti 
ditreroiice existed on the subject botAweti tho i^noeu and tlio 
Huchtss, not tb.it tho gradual griiwlh of tJiis diilenmen cwmtribuUHi 
to the. Duehesh's fall. At iho sanio time, whilo wo may grant 
oven thing that tin* luitlior of tho iiilrndiioliou Ruys in honour of 
ijueeu Anne, and of iho ‘•highv'v iispecte " iiiuler which film r»j- 
garded the (Ihiaxdi, we arc seiuewj^iat surpri>ed at the ru- 
llectumH h© iriaki'S on th-^ viewf. of the Jliiehr'ss aud of llnj 
parly with which she aud hop husband hud idoiUiiied tbouiecUoK 
In 1742 the Duehops conlbsst’d that in the old liine*^ sho had not 
the same j)ropos.4e»sions on the subject of the (yhonsU us the 
(^iceii:-— “ fhe word CJurRcii,” she wrileft, “had ne\er any charm 
tor ?«e, in tho mouths t»f Ihese who made Uu/ meat noi«x* with it ; 
for I could not perceteo that they gave any otlur di.^imgni.dnr.r 
im»of of their regarfl Jor I lie tiihhj thiin a frequent use ot the awn/, 
like ti spell to enchant weak r.ihul.s ; aii»l a jicrsecuiing 2f;!l agiiin.^t 
Jlissenlers, not ag.ainst lIio.s«- ival friends of the (Jhiuvh who would 
not admit that peivecut ion was agreeable to its diictrine.’* “ Such, ' 
fiteruly romurkd the coiminntut-or, “was the popular liWmlcaut of 
that day, us it is imle^'tl of our own limo ; and puritanism and 
worldliucr-s are, and ever havo been, upo.) ll.'* 

we venturo to add, is not th»i hingiuLgtt biogmphliuvl criticism, 
but of party prejediee; and im imparl i;il hi-storkiu mu.'.t admit 
that there was some truih in the Pnehess’^j des'.n'i|)uoii of the 
“regard hjr the Ohurcli " w’hicJi ^et on tiro llio pious eiuliii.^‘asni of 
thw Sarheverel inobs, ami which iil’terwanls gave rise to iw*) pieces 
of legislalioii wli'udi 80 teinpemto a judge as L'»a 1 h.is 

reapectivoly described ns ‘Mntedoraiit *'" and “ tvrnuir'cal." E! j- 
w’hoi’o the" Whig party, now aud then, is amiably d»>c»ibed aii 
including “ most of lhot>e who »oug 3 u, eiihor direLiiy or lailiivctlv, 
tho Church’s ovortbrovv -many oftliem, in fart, liio d-.i-rllirow^ of 
religion itself." Such cxpros^ioiis, wliiJt* iii.t- iriulii.g to Mipport 
the well-known aayiiig of th« distinguished Just cited os 

to “ how much a modem Tory resemhles u AN hig of Queeu Anne’s 
reign, and a Tory Of Queen Anne's a modern Whig,” at oil events 
fhow that pmrtiaan acrimony is an elenieiit not wholly lost to his- 
torical writk^ in the days of Quocu V ictoria. ^ 

We netMhiiQrapw sn> furtlior up<»ii tho contrl})utt%na jonide to 
this voUuae1>^m editor/ and may tui*n aj: once to part of 
It in whici.W i%lgeiht*r ^thdrawe hiaiseU ftom j|^c& In 
psttfii&g, iMiiiito be observed that thf prefab is hardly 

coneot the “ splendid pakea of iho Marlborou^ 

as “a gintetenl gift to the gteat Duka wh<iso memoiuble 


* Duvluas Kow first p wM w l wfd fnm 

tes eri^al at MadrcBliida Court. With on lutroductaon. Luudfinfi 
Jfobu Nuxfsy> 1^75. 
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nchieveinenis cast ao brilliaut a halo upon her reijpi/* Doubtless 
the QueeU| on conve^dn^ to the Duke the interest of the Crown iu 
the luanur and honour of Woods loek, issued nii order that a 
epleudid palace should Iw there ereeieJ at the lioyal exptuise, and 
it was on this understauiliii;^' that Vanbrugh began lii» much 
criticized construction. But the Sovereign s pledge', os is well 
hnown from the exposition t)l‘ tlie nuiltev by Archdoacem Uoxe, 
was only ]virtially redeemed, either in her r<*.igii or in that 
of her successor* .<)u amuher ]K>inl in tlie inlroductiou, 
the author would imvo douo well to coii'^ult (Wruthe.rH8 
Jjife of Popoy before buing at I lie pains of ropealiug n p«‘rfpctly 
true, but by no nieaus new, criticism. i.‘liiir{ielor of Atos-aa 

was no doubt oitlna* origiiialJy intended, or afti rwanls adapted, for 
the Ducheas of Marlborough, ultliough, according in a btoiy of 
»SjM'iic(fe, resting on the iiutb<irity of ^\’’arburton and nfterwiU’ds 
repeated by Walnole, bt> read his cliaTAotor of the Duchess to her- 
self as if intendea for the Duchess of Biiclvingham. According to 
Widpole, the myatificiitum did not deceive “ the MailboiMugh,” and 
the storv of a thousand pounds having been ])aid to Pope for tho 
suppression of tho satii'c is well known, and booms to rest on fact, 
in fio far ns tho nccoptanco of th<i mont-y is concernid, though the 
nature of tho consideration offered in return imisL remui?) nmtler 
of conj4‘cturc. But in any case Die chriractor, from wlniLover 
reason, contains touches wbicli do not applv in tlio Duchess of 
Marlborough, ns was at ouce seen by llolingbroliO, wlio, after 
l*ope*8 death (before tho actual publication of the satire), wrote 
to Marchmont: — ‘‘Is it vcorlh while to suppress tho edition? or 
should h«;r Clrace’s frionrls say (os fhit/ mop from several strokes in if) 
that it wjis not intended for her character i and should hUe despise 
it? '* We are in hopes tliat Mr. Elwins l«»o long expected third 
volume of Popo may do soinothing towards tho clucidntion of this 
mystery, with tho evialonco of whicli the author of tho introduc- 
tion before us Beems unnctpiainlod, or bo wiiuld hnrdly have con- 
tented himseli* with (ib.soTving that tho satire which h(‘ justly 
shows to be inapplicable to the Dtiche.j^ri of M»irllK>rough ‘‘tadB*’ 
overshoots the mark; nnd, ns well as l^t/mg clijiroclerizcd by 
Jiudevolence, is full of misreproscnl«tii)n».’’ 

U'hfi Lcttei*^ Ihom'jtdvea are divitled into three :?eclions, of whicli 
the first “ombrnccs the ])eriod imiuediately precediug the ipuimd ” 
(doubtless tlio Jintxl <{uarrel) of the DuoLr?.-* “ .\ilh C^iieen Anne, 
and lbs defeat and disgrace of tho Whig Miiii.«!tiy To this is 
iippended a hitherto uii])ublishoJ letter of real historical value, 
dat'd August 8th, 1706, in which Harley pays the higiiest 
conijiliinenirt to Dm Diu'hess fur the manngeinent of her acci uuIh 
as Mistress of th«' Ucdji's. The sccuiid section coiupris<'3 the period 
of tlfo exile of the Duke and Duchess, and tho third that td* their 
rot urn homo, and rcslomtion to the royal favour under King 
( loorge I. Unfortiiimtelv, tlio year selclom forms part of iho dates 
iu the originul MvS8. ; “ but it is given on conjeclure, in several 
instances, by tho editor.*” in the first Hcctiou, tbe year is dated ut 
all only in two out of twcnly-two letters from the I)uch(*««. It will 
Dienjforo be ovidont tliat tlnn’e never wiis a book of this kind stand- 
ing in p’oater need of notes, more especially ns the Duchess seems 
to have had a habit of writing “ strangely,” not only in the nuilter 
of orthography. 

ilero ai-e a few of the pitzzles which tho editor ” has left the 
reader te solve. In the very first letter tho Ducluss states that 
tdio “ bc'gan this Year with being lucky at Phiy, having won at 
Diso with tho King 568 tiuiueas.” \Ve cannot call any king tt> 
luiad wliO Wiis in ICnghind during tho pt^riod of tho Duchess’s 
iLscoadency ut Court, c.xcept “ King Charles ” of Spain, and this 
was in 1703-4, In Lettur VT, the Duchess wrilcs : — 

I find that when the D. of Marl, lived nil [viz. the accountsj were 
aUwjiys in the country. 

This is an evident blip in a letter whom llic Duke of Marlborough 
is referred to ns ulive, but which Iho Duchess had write so fast 
1 think Wa hardly possible for you to read it.” Surely, loo, in 
the fciTiio letter a note was requisite to exphiin tho sUrtljiig 
question : — 

llns not the Q. her ISHtcr confrsscil Dial she Bliould live in Knylawlf tho 
she wu.-i tho next Heir, with ho imieh Virtue an maJo it very dangerous ? 

If “ the Queen her Sister " is tho wife of the Pretender, is not this 
the first lime this extraordinary design on her part has ever been 
nientioned ? Or can tho reference bo to somo intention, in the pa^^t, 
of Miiry when l*rinccss of Orange? Wo confess iuirselves wholly 
at a loss. In Section II., J-etter I., “the Fate of il/wr/.^isan 
evident slip of the pen for the Duke ; but what, in liSttcr IV., 
‘‘ The iSilector of Sonnes '' may be a slip o*. the pen for, we are 
quite unable to guess. In short, if a reverential consideration for 
the Duchess's more or less mysterious slips prevented the elucida- 
tion of them, and the corrpetion of even such a misspelling as 
dernas for Jervas, would it have been preferable to pint her 
loiters in facsimile, like a Shakspearian quarto, and leave tne reader 
at idl events the possibility^ of couture » 

To have touched the spelling of iM Duchess would, we admit, 
have been little shorii of saenlego for. vhough defiant rule 
and reason to the jast degrQc^ it si;m tne general style of these 
letters, and seems tiJose its temper with the writer. With her 
correspondents Mr, lennons and ||j|S|i^ah6 seihni|^ however, to 
have xmmimed on the host of terms, ' oil «t last provoked to anger 
with the former by Ids evidence iu a lawsnilthe not van intoreste 
ing details of which occupy a mreat part of the last aqption of the 
comspoiidence. O^erwise f£e shows henelf a considerate as 
^eU as a constant friend to her relatives ; and the favourite form 
“^^' jCh h er interest in them takes is that of medical advicet 8he 


frtvquei^y commends “ hor beloved Sir TFl BnwUigKB Cordial,* 
and on one occasion refers to it by way of analogy as foUows 

I Imve been much entorteinwl bvilny iu reading several of Mr* Sitttt 
Pape w, and Noiliiiig h«.i pk':iKd me better A great wlillo than 8». Walter 
Jitiwieuth'a Letter to Prineo i/rnry. You may renu mber what a Morsclc I did 
with hij» Cordial upon poor Mr. G. I w'iuh the Notion oould tost his 
etmrnung Noiionn upon Govenunent before *iis too late, tho I am contydeUt 
One might rnnu One tVom the Dead suonor than One could make MrJ*, 
Morlcff ifiniNihln of «Sir W, R.^a go»>d ndvieo. 

l*\)r regular phyniciaiiB, on the other hand, slio seems to entertain 
as little ivBpoct as fiir Mrs. Morley’s later advisors themselves, 
among wlioiii “ the 8m'corc\',’* as sho culls tho stAtenman whom tho 
still ruder populace know by tho nicknaiuo of Kobin the Juggler, 
naturally reCfivi‘3 Die greatest share of vituperation. Her ODHor- 
valiorw abroad nro pretty equally divided betwoeu an appreciative 
enjoyment of the bdUoura paid by the Elector of “ Mianco ” and 
others to her consort, and violent expressions of abhorrence at tho 
forms and ceremonies of tho Homan Ontholic religion. She, how- 
ever, continues an eager observer of political affairs both at homo 
and abroad, though with regard to liome inattera she has little to 
m-go be^’ond appreliensiuiis that tho country is drifting into the 
amis of ibo J\ of IF., and from abroad little news to send except 
thjitthe dciiiulition i>f the Duulnrk fortifications proceeds with tho 
utmost tiirdinoss. For herself she dues not profess to loftier senti- 
ments than she possesses, and her philosophy, if not quite so 
maguiUhjucnt as iuat of Bolingbroko iu exile, Iina the true ring of 
a common eenso very far from ashamed Avith itself: — 

Now 1 will to vou, tho nothing upon ICurth cf»uld iruwo me to d<»e 

what I tlioijghi- 11)1 ill Tbin^f, 1 l»rli»'vc niy Wrtuc is not like Cafo’s, foriny 
conoern is not tor L’Wowr/, but for iny tuiildren jiiid a few Frit-nds and^uod 
Pcopb* that are Ihf.r*!? 1 fi-ar there is not many, niul if 1 would not bee in 
the I'lftee of tlie most powerful of tbese VVretelies, for iny own fiuko 
j»ure1v, bci-ause loy Notion is that they are of all Creatures tlie most dc- 
(i-Ntablv. I know one must dye sonus Time or other, and I really think tho 
Matter is not very great where it happens or when ; but if J eould have 
niv \si-h it Kliould bee in Ktujlnnfl^ in a clean Ileus, wluTc 1 might eon verso 
Wklh my Chihlreii aud Friends while 1 am in the \V»irld j but if tluit mast 
not beo 1 Mibniitt, and 1 will own to voii that 1 nru not hu niueh to tsi 
pitlyd ftH .some people, liuviii)^ never" .seen any Condition yet that w.n 
iieui* so happy as 'lwa.M thoii;;ht. When [ i\as a rent Favourite,! was 
vailed at and llr.Ueiorl frDin Miniiin," to Ni>fht, neither ut which wii«i ««;rce- 
ahlo to me ; and when there were but few AVtuneii that would not have 
jio\ .vnid me for tin* llajipyne^^e they ihonojit I enjoyed, I kept the worst 
Company of any ilixlv u]>on Karth, and had JU‘a.soi) lo he much more 
ivcsurv .then of any thar can liaftpen. Still wee aie like u Sort of banishd 
iVople in a .“tinn^ Country, uiul I eould sny Something to every Tart of my 
Life that would coni inee you iliat ’lis (udy fi new Seven of Troublo wliieii 
f.'W' are. live IroTii in ihi.H*\Vojhh niid I tlumk (hnl lean boar any Thing 
with Konif N»rt, of J’;itiiuce as h.ng us I have the Satisfaetion to know Unit 
1 have not been the Occaiiori of wJial. \\ called so great a Mlsforiune. 
inyaclf; nn<l wliy ►hould not I l) 0 .ir with any Mi-'lbrtmies that happen lo 
Dm whole Country us well as to me ? 

Sucdi was tho Aviiy in which this reniarkabte woman thought, 
and cxm*os.sed her thuughla ; nor is it dilliciilt to rccoguizo beneatli 
the labyrinth of hor sniilences a strong and sturdy spirit which 
must imve b,.‘on very hard to re.sist aiul not very easy to endure for 
those? who had once fallen iindor itu coiurol. Tho ascendency of a 
woman like tho Duches.3 of Murlboroiigh over such a one as (jjieeu 
.Vnne is wi easily explicable ns the ruptiui? between them. With 
lh(? latter event the politiciil life of tho Duke and Duchess w-as 
roully at an end ; after ihcir retiyrn lo .I’ngland, the Duke, though 
restored to otl’ice and admitted into the Oabincl, was in realky a 
mere cipluir, ‘‘for the Duke of Marlboio ugh,’* writes his wile at "tho 
end of the year 1714, “ if lut? has any iS>w«r it is still a Secret to 
me, I Imve F«een no ellbct of it yet.’* Bclbi*e long, the palsy 
had emitton down the hero of so many fights, though his life was 
still protracted for several years. After it had ended^ tlio Duchess 
sunived for two-aud-twenty years, and as otjo reads the last 
section of lheiK‘ Lottei's, ono almost feels that, justly famed as was 
the Duke of Marlborough for the milf-coniruand he displayed 
iu Du? hour of danger, a courage liarilly less extraordinary of its 
kind wjis displayed by the two uublejucii who, if his biographer is 
to be tnistefi, &u<-‘d for tho Land of his widowed Xluchoss. These 
Letters do not add much to our previous knowledge of her 
cJiariictcr ; but, on the other Jianil, they take notbing away from 
tho consistency of one of nature's, not saDre's, most curious 
types. " ^ 

KAYK’S Sl'POY WAR.— VOL. TIL* 

{Firet AXicc.) 

S IR JOHN KAYE lias at last given us another instalment of 
Lis w^>rk, and it must be confessed that the volume before us 
appears under many disadvantages, I’ublic interest in tho gzeat 
Mutiny was still viVid Avben the lirat volume appeared ; the general 
story was famUiar to all ; the episodes, as told by the historian, 
were only fuil and authentic accounts of deeds which had beiui the 
Diome of talk iu every country house and every club in Englaad. 
ArVhich of us, 

Cujufl octavum trepidavit istss clandere lustmai, 
does not remember how, iu the smoking-room of the old place 
in tho countiy, men told stories that made ^e blood to boil 
and tho h&nd to clench; stories that filled one with admira- 
tion for the quiet, enduriuff coui^ of the women as well as the 
men who so well i^eld the British name in India ; stories that 
made one reallise irbiii aetosl 4ll»emtioni the secret by which a 
handful of the conquering India against all odds under 

Clive, an d held it egidnst stiB iiscMP»jp||itful odds under Law rence 

• JjieZry of the Rept^ IFtfr, X857-8. By Kaye, F.B.& 

Vok ill. iKiudon : A&en & Co. 1876. 
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•nd OamphelL One knew that the young Mow who sat, never 
volunteering, but |food-hanu>uredly allowing to be extracted from 
hinii the account of hie oomradec’ exploits and his own, had ehofWn 
in the hour of need calm readineee of resource, presence of mind, 
and indomitable courage. One saw that now, when from the 
notUe danger the flower of safety had been plucked, he no more 
dreamed of boasting than in the hour of peril he thought of foar ; 
and one ihlt that this was no exceptional Kagliehman, but a typo 
of the conquering race. 

^Nineteen years have missed since the Sonoy Mutiny. Great 
evonte have liappened in India siuco then. The Indian pi*o|iho<^y 
has indeed been literally fulfilled, though hardly in the sense in 
which it was inlerproted by the mercenaries who niso agninst their 
nioster. It was said that in 1857 the liaj of the Conimny would 
come to an ond, and so it did. lint it was not fiuc.ceedcd, as the 
Hindoo prophets declared, by tlio restoration of the native race. 
British India passed from the dominion of the Company to that of 
the Crown, and the Queen hocaino Empress of a sinmgor India 
than over was subject to the sway of iliu (Jornpuny. In tho.^ 
nineteen years tiiere has been time for the j>reat Mutiny to 
be conHigned entirely to llio limbo of bvgoiio history. We have 
rend the record, and wo have turned tlio page. We cauiiot 
nffurd in these stirring days to dwell at too great length on a 
past peril, however great it was or at whatever co^t surmounted, 
it is lilting that tlicre should bo a record of tlio strife, and 
for this wc have cordially to tbank Sir John Kayo; but he must 
not expect this volume to bo wolcomeil as it would have been wel- 
comed if it had followed ut a refisonable interval after the twro 
Olliers. To my the truth, Sir .lohn Ivaye must he content to bo 
judgi^d now as one who writes for pogt4*riLy. Though luiiny will 
rend his picluretKjue iiamitivo and animated deacripLioiis, ho must 
not he surprised if his volume falls rather Hat. Tho first volume 
a]>pearod in 1864, and, after an interval of six years, tho secund 
was given to tho world in 1 870. In noticing that volume we com- 
mented ou Uio inevitable di.sadvantago which he must labour 
under who w'ould thus tell a story piecemeal. To understand the 
second volume ono had to hunt up the first, then gi'owu scarce, 
and almost out of print ; but at least tho reader was cheered by th <5 
a.ssur(inoe that the third and last vnlumo was to follow in quick 
Biiccession. Six years have elapsed since then, and wo .<»cein no 
nearer the end than ever. ** T'lie story, wrote tins author in 1S64, 
‘*is to ho comprised in nine Ixioks, making throe volumes.** But 
the third volume is now in (nif bauds, and wo find it a move col- 
lodion of episodes, wdlhout beginning or end, 'I'his ia perhaps 
inevitable, but it sadly dimiijiahos the iiiUuo.^t, and >vill allcct tho 
popularity of tho book. 

Sir John Kaye has hardly a right to assunio that those into w hofo 
liands his hook will fall avo familiar with his fiirmer volumes, lu 
the years which have pas'^ed aiiuio they appeawKl , the most tonaeioiw 
memory has had ample time to forget the sequence of events, and 
to fool utterly at a loss as to the position, rtjlalivo to other oc- 
curreuccs of the Mutiny, occupied by the circumsUincC'i of which 
wo road. There is not au index to either of tho volumes, and it is 
therefore only by dint of trouble, Jrom wliitb hiusy men iiiuy not 
unreasonably consider that tho author ought to have relievtxl them, 
that we are able to find out whcroalxiuts in tho story wo are. We 
would surest to Sir John Kaye, when ho presents his next volume 
to the puhliiT, that ho give, by way of prologue, half-a-dozcn pages 
stating tho scope of tlie whole work, what i» the portion which 
has already been dealt witli, and the particular events which are 
discussed in tho |iortion under considenition. 

The history ol tho Sepoy Mutiny is that of a single year. It 
begad, or ratqer the first actual oulbreolc took place, at ^Bmrack- 
jiore, in Mart!k 1857, and a public tliauksgiviug mr tho paciticutiou 
of India was held in England in May 185S. But long before tho 
hitter date tho main danger had passed away } indeed, after tho 
capture of Delhi on the 21st September, 1857, tho ^Kickbone of 
the reliellion was broken. The outbreak at Meerut, on tho loth 
May, gave tho signal for a simultaneous rising at almost every 
station in Northern India ; and beforo the end of the month all 
the military posts which lay at short intervals along the banks of 
tho Jumna and tho Ganges were in a blaze. The first act of tho 
mutineers, after massacring the Europeans, was in each instance to 
cut tho telegraph wires and to stop the mail posts. Thus no 
concert was possible between the British. They fought in small 
bands, with tne cooiage of despair, each ou tho spot where tho 
outbreak of the Mutiny bad chanced to find him. Against what 
overwhelmiim odds they held their own, with what tenacity each 
littlo handful confronted the treacherous foe, Sir John Kaye is 
telling U8 in slow detail. It is no pitdied battle, with a 
definite and concerted plan, that has to be t<^, bqt ra^er a series 
of hand-to-hand conflicts. Every post had its own story, end Jn 
each the defender, at least in the earlier part of the war, has to 
do what was best in his own eyes to meet with vigour an un** 
expected crisis. A time for retribution and concerted action came ; 
but at first tho sole connecting link which could discovered in 
the dismal stoi^ was the broad fact that the black race had riseu 
against tho white. 

In the of 1857 there were but few regiments of British 
troops in udia. Sir J6hn Kaye, as fiir as we can remember, 
has not been able to spare a tingle page of his three thick 
volumes to give Albt of them^ At the outbreak of. the Mutiny 
we had but eighteen European tegsments, givbiC 
fij^n thousand effectiveS| aMg^ whole }jm of the frontier 
from Oabul to Burmalu aft the map wiU show how small 

a proportion that foiiseif ^ii8t have borne to the native garrisons. 


After tlie Sikh war the Punjab required seven British regimenls ; 
two were wanted in Burmah, the rest were scattered at suoh 
places as Agra, Dinapore, and Meenii. One regiment was usually 
left to giiam Calcutta, and some wore usually sent to take their 
turn of refreshment at the hills. It, however, so happened that 
there wore fewer European regiments iu India at the tiiuo of the 
Mutiny than there had W»u hefuro tho oniiexatlon of Oude. By 
that step wo had added enormouidy to native discoutcot, hut had 
not added to our means of keeping it in check. Lord Dalhuuaie, 
it is said, fore leaving India atmod for more European troops; 
bat none wore sent, and thoOovemor-Goneral’sintcptionof annex- 
ing Oude to the liritish dominions was carrie^l out without any 
preparations for what might he the consequences of the measure, 
uur fiontior lino was sixteen hundred miles in length, with a popu- 
lation of not leas than eighty millions. We had recently con- 
qiu^red three great countries — the Piiigab, Pegu, and Oude— ret 
we laid not a single additional English soldier to prevent a ^ssible 
outbreak. The Mutiny surprised us at a time w^heu we had no 
European regiments at Benares, at Allahabad, at Cawupore *, none 
at Feruckabiid, Bagsilly, Vyzabad, or Delhi ; none at Dacca, 15 er- 
hainpnro, or Patna. At Calcutta there was but one haU' battalion. 

We are not indebted for this information to Sir John Iv!y<' ; fi»)d 
wo think that readers may reafwmably complain that abtxik pretend- 
ing to be nn exiwuslive account of tho great Sepoy war should have 
reached the end of its third ponderous volume before setting forth 
such obvious prcliminjiry information as a detail of the defensive 
fiirco at the disposal of tlie Governor-General. It is not necossary 
ht vc to give any account of the Mutiny, we propose only to fornwU 
a few dales which nia}’ show the relation wliicli the events nar- 
mted ill iSir John Kaye; s piv^sent volume hoar to the general story. 
Tiiere was an oiilbreAk in January 1857 at Barriickpore, the great 
military depot of Fkingal, on- the subject of the greased cartridges; 
but it WAS cjuelled, and all relapsed into quietness. Many warn- 
ings were given and disregarded during the next few months, and 
the outbreiilc of Mec'rut on the lolb May found tho Government as 
unprepared as if they had received no warning at all. The Meerut 
mutineers slow their ofllct'rs and marched ou Delhi, whore they 
proclaimed their king on tho 1 2th. Three native regiments were 
disbanded at Jjahore, and Geuoral Corbett t<3ok such nieasuros as 
preserved the tmnquillity of tho I'unjab; General Anson, wh«> wsH 
at 8iinla when the outbreak at Meerut hnik place, ratlior too 
leisurely decided to march on Delhi ; ho died of cholera ou the 
27th May, and was succeeded by Sir lienry Baniiird. On the 30th 
took pkico tho Mutiny at Lucknow, and on the 3rd of Juno tho 
rising of .Mlaluibid was put down by Neill. Prom that date the 
Mutiny spread with festtul mpidity throughout Bengal. Horrible 
massacres of \vi>uion and chil<lren took pkico at Meerut, Delhi, 

I Cawupore, Nussc^onibad, Neemuch, llansi ilissar, Jhansi, ikireiily, 
I and Allahabad. And many other stations in the country round 
I Jjiihorc, in Oude, and throughout the length and breadth of the 
I valley of the Ganges, rom in <»po» revolt, Ou the ist of July the 
I Kesidoncy of Luckn<»w was b^viegod by tho rebels, and on tho 4th 
8ir Ilenrv I/iiwreuco died of his wounds. 

Then tbo lido began to turn. Only one place, Dinapore, revolted 
after this dn to; on tho I2lh June Nicholdou won his first \ictoiy 
at .Soolcoto, live days later Havelock recaptured Cawupore, and 
soon after coin meiicod, 2yth July, his victorious mareh. But it 
was not till tho 14th September that tlm assault on Delhi began, 
and it was not till the 20th that it wos taken. On tlio 25tb Ilaveiock 
and Outmm relieved Lucknow. Then followed, at the end of Sep- 
teralx^r and the first days of October, Greathed's avenging cnnipaigii. 
Sir Colin Canipholl had been appointed Oommamlcr-in-Chiof in 
i July. In November ho appear^ before and took Cawnporo. 
This was the lest e^^loit of tho year 1857. The year 1858 mad*' 
a clean cud of the Mutiny, and in September 185S British India 
passed from tho dominion of tho East India Company to that of 
the Crown, 

Such is the story which Sir John Kaye has to toll. In one souse 
there is an epic unitv in it, for it is the history of tho groiit and 
simultaneous revolt of a subject race ; butjt on the other hand, it is 
difficult to keep the threads of the nnrrativo all in baud, for its 
interest lies in the heroic nature of the detached episodes, alike in 
character, brought about by the same causes, identical in point 
of time, and difiuring only in the actors and minor details. 

We cannot but clunk that tho author threw away a great chance 
when he adopted the plan on which his work is written, lie 
says of himself In the preface to the second volume : — 

The events to bo narrated covered a large area of apac*-, but were rnin> 
pressed within a small period of time. Chronologically they moved 
parallel Hnc», but locally they were divergent atul dintraoiiii;. The qiie^iion 
wait how it wai best to dcu hUtorically with all these Nyiichroiious jnd> 
deiita. To have written according to date, with soino approach to iidrIJty 
of detail, a number of aeparato narratives, eneJi illuHirative tv£ a particular 
day, or of a particular week, wouklliave b^ii easy to the iniier, and would 
in e<.»me sort have repreaeuted the character of the criris, utio of, the most 
dh)li^ui»Jdng features of which was derfked from tho conAision sad dis- 
traction engeiuienid by tlio multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in 
dkrereiit parts of the country. 'J1iis mode of treolinent, however, though.it 
might accurately reflect Cue sItMtIcii, waa n«A likely to gratii^ the leader. 
The multiplicity sf porsouoi namos rapidly mbuoadiim each other 

would have bewildered him, and no distinct impresaioa waakf have boeu 
ka upon his toM. Bnt though the nature of the IttMeict wt^eriy forbade 
oil thought of xuuly oi pises and unity of sctioiMHitti rdfrreaoe to tlie 
senpo of tho entire work, there a certain uMPiMOn of the soversl parts 

which WM ^^reotloabk, suggested tnigItA bt.ealled an 

episodiest'^jieinsat of the ^ 1 ^^ euckmiineotUig lluhL or such a 

gunetsl fnuwewotfc or ehrtkg, ss hiaiorioal trnfri ihight parmllT^^ 

Sit Johif Xa3re thefl determined^elibeiately to wriio, os he 
it, opisodlcaUy ; and we must eon^ that the result is to the baft 
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dt»jri*£'e oxuhporatlnjj:. Any attempt at dramatic unity has beon 
cibandono.l. If aii the work had iip|»\jan>d ut unco, it would have 
been auiuethiD^r ; but as it is, wo treated at intervale of six or 
seven years to a bundle of epfsudes, boarinji^ no apparent rotation to 
each otbcT, which might tm vvidl be entitled “ Aiujcdolcs of liiilish 
ilcyroisni ” us u Jlistonf of the fr^rr. T!ie l>Kjk is also 

di*%«red, as wc think, 1 )y si fundametital tleUv!. .Sir .luhn 
tells us »»ver niui ovor lurain that ho 1ms strivt^ii to be iiripJtrlial. 
He save that a historian i."* worth nolhiinr he evu 

tvrit© as ini part iiilly of the living, or of tlinse nowly doa.l. an ho 
w»mld of thosij who lived aire, ago. J)ut Sir Joins luiy' cannot 
attain that judirially uupurS.i] iVanie of mind ; it is tbrrfigji t<» his 
very nature. I'liO tmiii wJio would write contemporary liii tory 
with impart i.-ili I \ must Ixj in.idt* of stiTner sliilf than he, and his? 
pen must he tlipped souiotiin«*.H in a llnid l/irliTer than the lubri- 
saliiijr luixlmc which servi's Sir Jolm Iva\c fur ink. 

(7V> f t’ I 


BOUND MY IIOU.SK.* 

T HF. purpopie of this book, as Mr. llaniovton tells us, is to make 
two nations uudcr.st4asd eiich other IxUler, or rather to make 
JSnglishmen undorstaud a little luoro about J^'reuchtnen. TJu're is 
obviously room for such a kindly oiHcss; and Mr. Ilaiuerioua hook 
is e.xcellently sidtipted to di.scliarge it. The lirst of lho’*o propofd* 
tions netnls \erv little proof. xNotliing can ho more ludierous than 
the iiiwconeoptions which (‘viiry ii«ilion forms of its neihrUbmirs. 
Amiable j)eoplo labour t<i show tlie unrea.sfmableiu'S.-^ i>i‘ various 
inU-matiunal prejudiceH. It would perhaps be bettor to say that, 
pioperly speaking, there is no sueli tiling as inleru.itifm;d prejudice 
at till. Dr. iro!ni(*'» remarks in ime of hismo-st ainrising h«>oks that j 
tlw-re are really six persona concerned in »*vciy dialogue. Jk*sides i 
the real iV and It, thoro arc the iiuagiriarv A and the iuiagiuju-y It | 
coatoniplated by A; and, in the >4xnic xvay, thero are IVs Auud 
IVs H- Only two of these persons have an ohpx tivc existence *, 
but the otlior four, for the uio.'-t part eiitiiely dllurtnt froiu oi'dav 
of them, mu.Ht he l.ikeu into account to uudersUnd the coiiversa- 
tiuu. This is most strikingly lru<i in regard 1..» imlions. \\ lien 
wo s;iy tliflt nn ICnglishtuuii hales Freuchiiu ii <•! Americans, wo 
are pplniking inaccurately, ffc really hates a ereataro of the iinagi- 
nation, somo of wJio.he ^j^iuilities, it is true, have been more or . 
derived from observation of concr»'to human beings, but who is 
for the must p:u’C as iimi •binary as lugo or ?:>h>loc)s, >iud umch ios.^ 
vividly eonceivod. We nectl »»]jly draw the moral in passing ih.tl 
it is nbsurd to n^sont antipathies of this kind. W liy Iw iwgry 
witli a Vreiichiuau for detecting Ihiglaiid, when the re:d objiict of 
his <letetftfitio 7 i is a purely lieiitious John Bull coJi jtructed out of 
vague tmdilion.-’, inhorited prejudices, and all sorts «)f alxsiml 
blunders h Jiy forei/rner,” wo may sny more» L^enerjvlly, i.^ uuder- 
jtood th(' Inverse of myself — the ntm-efjo of a particular race ; and 
there Ibro haired »)f tlio foixdgiier i.s simply llie re'< r.-o sltlo of 
patriotic vanity — a foolish seiitimont it nuiy U?, but nut one which 
calls for any special rcJ-cutaient. 

It is de.-^irahle, for most oh\ioiis reasons, that a conce]Mion more 
ill con’v.spiiiideiico with objective facts .should take the place of the 
f»ld shadowy imiigc. All uiauacr of jiiiscoiiceptiim^t uiv prevuieiit 
in regard to tlie French people, and few EnjiiiaU tr.ividlers, exon 
thouch of exceptional iiiieUigeuce, are in a position judge for 
themUdves. bmgland, siiys Mr. ll.iiucrton, is ha far from nmd 
France ns China, though Franco is a good «le.al iu»rcr to Fnglniid. 
We go to theiu, tliat is, luudi iiioro often than they come to us. 
Bat aa an Fiiglislmmii’s acquai titmice with any part <»!' France out- 
side Paris is gcutially continod t<i a bird’s-eye view from a railway 
carriage travelling at the rate of tliirly luikw an liour, it is not 
very trnsi,xM*rlhy or exluiuMlixe. Aine Knglishii.cn out of ten 
would de^ioo France as the eiglitccn lionr.^ of railway which iiiler- 
vencft beiwoen O.Mhiia and tieiuna. .Mr, UaiucTton, on the con- 
trary, has hud £»in^' iilnrl}' good «>pportuniiie.H of oh.'^vvution. lie 
has livcil in a French c/umlry (listrict for ycar.^ ; he )uis beer* 
familiar ivith ])eople in nil classes, and he has been an eye-witne.ss 
of changes destined to mark a gnfiil historical epoch. JIo bus 
moivoviT the powers required iu a good observer, lie Ima tJie eye 
of a piiijit<.T: no is a man of singularly liberal mind, and bH.s thiw 
one advantage even over Frenchmen, for lie ciin iK^th ndiuive a 
Catholic bishop and tfynqxalhizo with the worahip of Oaribaldi ; 
he is n man of great literary and artistic culture, and is Iherr^furt; 
capable of judging by a high standard, and taking au 
iuteroift in quoations of real imporlauce. Finally, ho is able 
to oomniuniCrtio the results of his olworvatiuns iu a xory pleuaant 
and direct stylo; find gives the pith of his conclusions with 
enough illustiative luiocdotw to brinjr out his poirilH. is 

thus far more to be learat from tJiis vi.ry mod<»t little book than 
fkmimany pTeteulioiw voiuAi?fi tilled s>ilh political philosophy 
und ambitious description. 

The aciqie of the book is tolerably w Idc. After an amuaing 
account of his rrunbles in search of a houbo, Mr. llanicrton pro- 
ceeds to describe tbo n^ou in wliioh ho uLtlmaiely soctled, and 
then gives the naturM history of the p^^ilatioTi. He gives a clear 
account of Fronch Coantry societyy. of j||te position uud iuHucuco 
id' tho mn^tocracy,. of the vitrious pleftM|ifek and troubles of house- 
keying, of the ^ 'peasant-world/’ of tbe;4icclesfifuitical orgfajiisation, 
and of French 5deus about money, edooaiidu, aad ujamage. The 
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book conclitdos with a graphic account of the state of iLings 
during the Gorman war, and of a battle which Mr. Hamerton had 
the good, or ill, fortune to witness from his gamt window. It 
would not be diillcult approximately tO identify, by inetos of 
Homo of llie details incidentally given, the geogrnphical position of 
Mr. Ihmicrton’s hou.so; but, as ho ubstMns from luontioning 
names, >se must folloxv his example. It is enough to .«ay tluit 
Mr. llamertuu lived near a Frcndi conntiy towrt, and wutchod, as 
only au intimnte can watch, the habits both of the urban and tho 
puiVdy rmtic population. The French ponsant, of whom ho gives 
till ini ero> ling portrait, is cLiofly familiar to ICnglish rcatiers of 
Fivijch literature from tho wnlingft uf Halznc ftud George Sand ; 
but it isdilliviilt lo l.ai.w \vii.at is Ibo .substvntnni of bare iant which 
iiijdiTru\>. tUo U^uiJtifal idyl^ of ono wriUn- uiid tho hi(i'*ou.s reve- 
lations of .‘icllL-luu'Ss, imMunesb, avaji(!t‘, and cunning, xvhich 
cof.ipoMj the ideal of Iho j^thor. Mr. Tlamertons at'count may 
help to ( xplain how tho ^ianie figure may servo «a a luodcd 
for two r<‘pre»eiitatiuTis su ciirioualy dill’erent. Ono must btJgiu 
by rt'aiiziTjg the extiMordhiarv inlenal which still seuar.'itx^.s tbo 
pe.i-?ant iiitidleei from that of^ tho i?dur.atc*d classes, 'i hu poasant, 
as Mr. llanierton says, lixes upon tmdilion and rumour, lie still 
hoUpvi*H iniplieitly in witehmirt, and does not objt'ct to science and 
art iiia^niueh as ho b; ahsnlufely miawaro of their existence. Tie 
?pcaks a pnfoiM confined to a liiniU'd district, and only 
partially intelligible to even e ill li rated until es. Humour there- 
fore tho plii.''e of new .spiip^aft in tlio outside xvtU'ld. Tho 

priests i.iv j^nierally supposed to eonlrol the peasant mind, but 

their heads tliat the pviesla were Friissiau agents during tho war. 
'I'lie tuurce of this curious delusion is thus explained hy ^Mr, 
Tlnmerlon. It lind heon imagined hv lhi‘ peasaiils beforo the war 
that the Fupe wanted to occupy the French llironc, and they ex- 
the rc-occiipalion of uonie by ilio theory that Napoleon 
sent his troops ihero to keep the Holy Father quiet. Hut what 
caiisfil this xiew of tho Papal hostility ? Tho reason aei'ins to be, 
says Mr. Hamerton, that, under a numetary cunvc-nlion, tlie Papal 
moiu'y circulated in France. The Papal Government took ad- 
vantage of this bv coining great qiiantuif^s of franc- pii'ces of iii- 
trinsifally email v.iluo. The French (iovernment at l-ist declared 
that these pieces were only to bo veeeivoil for their value as 
bullion. Thus every pea-ihiil who laid ii ho.ard of sil\er suddenly 
found that all the I’janes marked iviih tho Pope's head weio 
Jower.'il ill y:dut‘ to ninety ceiiiiine.s. Iliis was enough to niako 
the Pt»[»e hated; and it \vas at oiiro inferred that he wished lo 
coiKpier I'Vaiice, inut ho was tho ally of l^rus.'.ia, and that his 
priests wiro spios. if this curious story be coit<m-I, it nacaJs 
straugo pessihilitrcs. Who ean say what strange notion m.ay next 
enter heads 6v> singularly incapa hie of apj<reciutiiig political reali- 
ties and so pertinneious in errors once a (lojitcd f If tho peawniUy 
were conscious of their own strength they could govern b ranee. 
But how are luinds to bo reaclu-d which are so hopclc.^i-ly beyond 
tJie pale of reason ? No mar.' serious question c^in bo usktal. 

Tho poasantry, ho wevor ignoiant, are undoubtedly veiv shrewd 
judge? oftliijigH wiiliin their narrow radius of intellectual vision, and 
arc thoroughly^ independent. Tho Fronch generally cro (‘conomieal 
la*yi.iultho conception ofwMisti^fid Faiglislmien,aud the p(?asant iseeo- 
nomic.sl beyximl all othvr French iiivn. Ho has his own kind, ho Iudh 
chioliy iipnn soup and potatuiw. and lie sa\ os money by oftbrts wliioh 
.'iro soiuctiiiics heroic. Though modern lu.\urv is altering liis old 
habit^ and ideas, the process is a slow one. Ills iguomneo doiitK^, 
and Mr. IJni'iilton mentions an intelligent, youth, pospc.ssing 400/., 
who, ns he phowed by ineidonlal questions, bad never eieu beard 
of printing, and cnild not understand tho ditl’orcneo between hooka 
:;iii manuscript. On whal .‘^ide in politic.s will ihia vast muss of 
jH'ipnkilion, so cut olf from all olht'r current.'? of thnughl. po peili- 
nacioiiM^ and s.) bigolcd to old traditions, throw its weight? Tho 
pea.s,iii! tr.ulirion is derived from juT-rciolutiouavy days, and con- 
.sl&ts cliieliy in a bitter hatred id‘ the ancient privileges of ihe 
noblesse. The pea' ani, f.o far, tend.s to Hopiiblicanism, hur ho 1 ui.h 
liitlierto .'is.sociated liepiiblicaiiisiu with tbo insecurity orpitiporty. 
The I’xperii jicii of tho last few yoiij-s hn.s tended to reriiovo that 
foar, and lieiico tho many symptoms of the groivth of Jlepnblican- 
ism tmumgfit the rural population. Tho inlluMico of the Church, 
however, is on the other .side, and it ih a very difficult qmi.stion 
to decide how daqily llv.it intluenee is n'oti*d, *It is on one sido 
obvious that sceptical idena have spread to a certain oxtont 
from tho towns. <Ju the other hand, tho poaHimt is still 
intensely superHiitioiis, and tho Church knows well how to turn 
his Buperstitiona to acoount. Mr. ilamexlon tells us a lypicai 
story of a girl wlio %as slapp'-d an tlio buck one morning ty a 
ii^nire whii h instantly disappeared in the mist. Mrs. Hamoidiou 
tried lo pcrsiiaclo llif3 girl that llie .cause of this strange pheno- 
menon was Rorao young man's propunsitv to '^larks.^ Tip? priest 
upheld thi‘, doctiiuo that the giiTs fatlicr had como back from 
nurgiitorvy and meant to givo a Idnt for inore prayers ou his 
behalf. The prioiit seems to have had tho best of it, Tho 
Church of cour‘*e e-tcrcises an enormous influenoe over the 
women in aU classes, and wlierc there are such saperkiitaons to 
be worked upon, au unscr^uJous use of its power may do mueb. 
The question is, as Mr, Uaiiierton says, whether the soepticbta 
of the men is a thin Hbn overlying a subeMtam of ^nuine 
belief, or whetlter the comparison should be invfd^ted. On the 
w*ho1e, Mr. Hamerton Mems to the fbatr In bin 

neighbourhood attfny rate, the tot the male 

peoMUatry was in the sceptical direction^; Itat evidently there are 
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mtorials In any cmo tout a loni^ and oaoLplieated ntitmle. 
In view of such a result i hia desmption of the mode in which 
the prieatB tuie the powere of a moat perfect otganiaation^ to 
strengthen thtdr influence amongst all claesee ia iuterestiag; 
though the main ihcte are euffieienuj familiar. 

We have not space to give farther illustrations of Mr. Hamer- 
ion’a very interoating book. Not the least curious part ia that 
in which he expounds without prejudice the theory sad piactice | 
of French marriages. We will merely make one obvious renuu'k, ^ 
which^ however, is generally overlooked. When French novels ' 
are quoted to show the corruption of French society, pivvplo forgot | 
that the ono great sonreo of interest in an Knglish hovel is impos- j 
sihlc. When tiio objection to flirtation is carried so far tliat a ! 
young woman is not allowed, as a rule, to see a young man till she 
18 engagcnl to him, it is obvious that thi^ poor novolist is driven to 
postMuatrimonlal love-making. It does not in tlio least follow that 
tho thing is more common in Fiance tlmn in England. Frobubly 
the actual standard of feminine virtue iiuiy be ali«mt the same in 
the two countries. Tho ivorst result of the French system is that 
it keeps the feminine intellect in a state of torjior by exaggerating 
beyond all reason the barriers to a froe communir^iation botwoon tho 
sex^. The life of a nun is only tho prolongation of the life of the 
or\imtiYy JcimeJiUe ; and a young lady kept iii conventual wclusion 
till marriage, and abaorbed in housebola duties after has not 
much chance of enlurgiug her mind. 


FisnKirs nm\mY op i-andhoi.oing in 

T IIKIIE was in the days of our youtli a Mr. E. li. iJarker, 
who wrote many books, and who smuzed mauldud by 
putting efler his inuno the letters O.T.N. No oni*. knew of any 
UegiH‘0 or order of knighthood or learned socielv which could be 
oxpreJ:.std by these* llui o letters. At last it was found out that 
O.T.N. fcto«*d for “ Of Tbotfoixi, Norfolk.” Now tho four letters 
F.K.II.S. aro not quite so invstoriuiis as tho three lutlevs ( t.T.N., 
becaUfO the X^. and the It. and the iS. aro all familiar in such 
tions; we might gue^s that F.Il.Ii.8. betokf iied fellowship of 
some society, perhaps ev(iii of soiuo royal society. And so it is 
JMiv Fislier d chscoiirse oil tho History of Landholding was r<*Ad at 
a meoting of tho Royal Historical Society, and ** it will be published 
in the JVauMctitms of tlmt Iwjdy.” Mr. Fisher adds that, “as it 
is Hii oxpfnr*i>o work and only accessible to tho Folio wa of that 
yociel V, ’ he lias thought it desirable to ]jlace iV >viyiiu tho reach 
of tbostjwhoiujiv not have access to the larg(^r and more expenrive 
work.” Mr. Fisher i.s a little vague with his tVs, but wc gather 
from all this that F.li.H.S. meuii:> Folkuv of the Royal HUtoriCiil 
J:J<.»cioLy. Wc* seem to have hcaixl the iiaiiio of that h3<x*ioLy before ; 
but w'o caiiTuiL say that, we know very uiuidi about it. What 
\Si' do Iciiru now is th/it, but for Mr, Fislu'ris kindutvs ia putting 
forth hi> \ Jews about laudbolding in tho form of a thin book of 
ninetv-livc pages, they uiighl have romained iiiacccEsible to all 
but. the Fellows of tlio Royal llistoriiail tSoeiet^’. But this glvc^ 
uwa ver> odd idea of the Royal llistoritad iSoeicLv, itsF«dlows, and 
its Traiisuctions. Uno luigljt perhaps Ihiuk ihut Traubuctioiw fivm 
whi^'h we loam that tjtwdkiiid caiins from g^^^ e-oll-kind ** (p. 00) 
might, without much public loss, remain inaeciWblo to the w^orld in 
geuonil. Nor should we oouii'jel any of our Iriemlb to »peud much 
money j»n au “ expouRive work'’ where Riey will rea«l that ** Omj, 
Fkirl of Warwick, * the. King-maker,’ sunk ovcrjjowcrcd on the 
Held of TewMiurp'" (50), and where, two pages on, they may 
find tho additional and sirikin|r detail tliat “ he lay gory iu bi» 
blood ” on the said field. We might bo tempted to say tluvt, things 
btdug 00, tho pureliase of the expensive w^ork would be what one of 
tlie prophets calls ‘‘giving our money for that which i;j not bread,” 
Mr. Fisher is “aware that much might bo added to iho informa- 
tion it contains. ’ Thuso who have rjjad Maine and Nnsso mid the 
Maurers, Stubbs and Kemble and Waiiz, might perhaps doubt 
whether in etrictm^s anything couU be “ oddeii to the informa- 
tion ” contHUied in Mr. Fisher's book. To add one tliiug to an- 
other implies that tliere ia some eomiuunity of nature between tho 
two things which ore bronglil into contnet. Itut wo can see no 
community of natiire betweim ]Mr. Fisher's book and anything that 
can bo called “ infonuiition.” To those wbc» know luivthing of the 
history of laudholding it might se^mi that Mr. Fishovs very 
tViundation would have to be grublied np before any labrlc. of “ in- 
formation ” could be reared on the same site. Mr. Fialier “ pus- 
fiesaes aiateriiUs whicli would have more than doiibiod its size.*’ 
Such a prospect is really frightful. Unless the nititovials which 
have boon kept back are some thing very diflerent froui tlie deri- 
vation of pavtlkmd and the gory overthrow of Earl of Warwick, 
we must in the interest alike jfl' scholars and of the gcuurtU 
public, that they may be kept shut up in exjjousive volumes acces- 
sible only to Fenows of tho Royal iiistorical hlociety. 

Mr. Fisher's book is Uxo Jlutm'y of Land/toldi/iy in JS-nyiand ; 
in tracing that hiatoiy he goes b.ick to timos holbro tJio beginning, 
but ho leaves the b^inning itself out. He storts with “the 
Ahorigi»o8,”inidadds, with much truth, “ Tlie Aboriginal Period is 
wrapped in darkbess^ and I cannot tell with certaihty whether tho 
system which piovailod was Celtic and tribal.’* We must our- 
selves beg. to be allowed to keep utter silence as to the abmigiaes 
of Bzitalri.ond theif system till the mlmimtolofjptits have made it 
qmtaolw who the abesngines 6f Britain were, we doubt 
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whether much eati be learned flxim “ an old French costouiAry in a 
manuscript treating upon the antiquity of tunuroA,” which luiyS that 
“ the flrstdi^glishjSLhxg' divided tho, land into fiMu* paxtii, ” and that 
“ho gave ono port to the Arch Flamena to pray for him and his 
posterity.” we quite agree with Mr. ^Fisher thut “tho torma 
used ■"—such as earls, knight service, soea^, burgage— “ appj ied to 
a much more recent pori<^ and more niocXorn ideas.” Nor ilu we 
SCO that anything can bo learned of the aborigin(>s from 
Diodorus tliculus, Gcotfrey of Monmouth, Theitus, or evoii *• Hr, 
Henry quoting Tacitus.” One is inclined to ask wheihop, as an im- 
poi^tant ofUci^ in OxforcUhiro believed that HiHiax*d King of llie 
lionians came before Oaeair, so Mr. Fisher buliows tliat UeollVey 
of Monmouth came before Tacitus. } 3 ut, whatever tho date «>f 
Owiflrey, and wliatover faith we put in his stories, it is liaM upon 
him to make him tolk of “ the laws of Dun walls Molnaturi.'* Then 
come the Itoinans ; then, according t<i all rule, nhould have come tht 
Saxons; but, instead of them, we got as numberXII. the Soaudinax ians, 
and as number iV. tho Normaus. Mr. Fisher, wc obsen'e, daleft 
from Waterford, which might perhaps justify a little tiuge of the 
Berserker eloment. But Mr. Fisher is very calm and judicial; 
there i.s notliing in him of tlie grand rush which swcopn oxeryihiug 
before it in the pages of aomo other wriltyra who are etr ong on ih^ 
ricandiufivian aide. He thus gives judgment : — 

I am disjKwed to think Ihut w« ^liall look in vaiii'amon^; of 

tlio Teutons for the ba.sis from whence cftme the pt>lity esla Misled i:i Lng- 
Ifind by the invaders of the fifth centu A-. The 0*1100 fruiw a 

region north of the KIhe, wliicli vio eall Srhh*!ttvii^-lloI.f.Jo;o. Tluy were 
kirnli'di to the Norwegiiiiiii and th'i Dane , find of tie' fnioiiv of ihe 
rohlu'ri; tijey were not TciiJoji**, for llie 'I'fintuji.i were n^t and are not 
Sttilorn. 

and presently, yot more decisively : — 

I therefore Yen inro tho opinion that the Mdtlenu nt cf Knglucd in ihc 
lifih nml six oeiiturios w;n not Tcutonie or Germnnic, but ,S;.’AMii> a\"ixn. 

Nutwithatrtnding all this, om* breath is a liith^ talveu away when 
wc hear uf “ the nDincnchiluro of /rudulif^rn introduced inlw 
L'lnd ill the liftli century,” And iheu we have' 11 proiligj'oiis deal 
of talk, with roferenccK to the dcidsiuns uf jvidg*;if, and i;xlriici?> fT‘.>m 
law books about feuihiHsiu in F.uglund befortr? tUo Novan'.u Uon- 
qucfst, rtifcrcuces to Fontopkbin ami *• Wacloru'ji’’ fv>r ihe deii- 
vati<m of “oikiF' niul “feudal,” and referojice.^ to tUd-Emjrlich 
la\v.j in wliich King .Etliehtnu is miide to spuijk of two oriierwis" 
unknown classes of men callnd “ thegor*” and “ theodju, ’ There 
ia idfto It Viiri deal about “ liberi hoiuines,’' Afr. l iBber ftcems to 
have got some notion ioto his head that tlio Condition of Ireeuiim 
and vassal are incoubisti^nl . F'nUof this, ho runs tilt at the ( ieuiuiof 
Salisbury iu 1085, uml grnjs quoting a good many inwM*r& and a 
good lunnx' moflern historians, ail of wJioui arc umler “ mi /.aiitw ’* and 

inisayprohensioiis “ because they had not griisped this dogjuaof Mr. 
I^'isherej. Ami so lie goes on through nearly ilie whole m.>tv)r\ of 
England, setung eveiywhiTC thi.s same dLlinctlon ixdween 
“ Anglo-Sji.von ' iVeeiuaii and the Norman viijssal, as if v!L.‘?sah::rc 
and ircwdoni hindered one another. Tho most .oniii.-irig thing 
is that, niter Mr. Fisher has bowiml over s>everul wiilers eki 
at.'d new', he says with groat bimplieity, “Sinro the paper \va.« r 
1 h;ire mot wj ill tho following |J:is.vigo inSiubb-sV 
ILfitory of Euylotnl^ vol, I, p. 265.'' Jfere of course Air. Fi.-i.hi.T, 
if ke had Iwul beiiso esivnigh to under.'^UnJ what ho read, vveuid 
have found an cxplamilion of tho wdiolo mutter. But uo, Mr. 
Stuhbs is charged t>y Air. Fisher with hiving “ overiookwi '* .soiiie- 
thiiig. This is certainly a most umisiuil accident with Mr. .'Stubbs ; 
but wdiat tho IVofossor is charged with overlooking is the uk sl 
curious part of tho wholo business. 

In turning over Mr. Fisher’a pages tho reader will ever and 
anon struck with refenmees to “ 55 William I.,” fioinclimes e.v- 
cbaiiged for “ 1 * 11 . William X.” Whiib‘.vet wo make of the iatt<.r, 
till* former is the usual w*ay of quotitig a statute by the vearo of 
a king’s ivigii. Thus “ 55 Henry 111 .,” or “ 55 (ioorge HI.," 
would not be amazing; but wo are a litllo startli^ at gmit u 
niimK^r of years being attributed to any king butthou^* two. Tim 
iniffleiy rhyme indood assures us that “AVillirtm the Coi*qut'ior 
long <iid reign ” ; but, in sober chronology,. “ 11 Willimu 1." is the 
highe.st figure which could possibly he 2<»l at. But, sifier a iiiile 
searching, wo llnd out that tho “ 55 Williani I.” ia not a date, bs,t 
ii ndhrenco to tho ailegeil laiws of William, according l*i tue cojiy 
given in SSoldeu’s Appendi.v to Kadmer. Now we should riMli/ 
have thought that any liuruiui Civaluro who w.is able to rej^l 
any Latin at all might have found out the ditferonr.* betwei*ii 
JCwliuers own te.vt and t^rldons Noll's and Appeiuli.v; Imi not 
Mr. Fissher, F.R.H.S. Will it believed lhal, in p. 34 of lljt- 
llisfwy of L:mdkol(liiif/y Mr. F'islu’r, after introducing “ i ’ 

as one might say, wilh mickle worship and widi mickle pr »' 
cesbioii, bringing him in in tho glory of enpital leUer-, .0 
with a short account of liiw liio, fuitiudly toi»k ihe law a 
E admor'a edil or printed in his Apjiendix to he i»u[. i»f ihe text 
of Kadmer hiiU!5olf, So it is; and uu tho >4ljeii^.'iij of ilui ho 
chain’s Mr. JStubbs wrilh “overlooking tJie c nupleio narmtioii ot 
tho alleged laws of William 1. gi\*'ii by F.duicrus, to which 1 
have roferre^l.” If Mr, Fiahor wislA*?.< (o know. something about 
tho subject on which he ha.s taken ujioa hiiiiseU' to write, hu 
will iiiid all that is good tor him in the Ih’efaee tbo second 
vohiiuo of Roger of Howden ; but, if ho chooSi^ . stick lo 
Seldsn, and to call him IWmor, ho might at Iwidt not attrlbuto 
to oithsr 01 them such noUseoHe as he puts itto their mouths 
boUi in Jjatiii and ISnglLsh. Mr. Fisher ^otea as Livtiu;-— • 

LV. Drt thartftari WA Fcudoruni jure rt tagenuonuu immunState. 
ru/ttMtf etiaxit. &0. 
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This J^tia gibberisli it translated by tbo following English gib* 

Concerning cAeutflar or Feudal rights, and the immunity of freemen. 

We confoss that we wore simply baHlod by both Mr. Fi$hor*a 
langii.iges, and, not having the passage) by hoart, we had to turn to 
Seldeu to see that the roal word is clientelari'^ 

If {qkkod (tlmt) Mr. Eishor should ever write another book, he 
will do well, instead of charging Mr, Stubbs with “overlooking" 
this or t]\at, to get, if not Air. Stubbs himself, yet soiiio one who 
can rend English and Latin, to “ overlook ” hia own manuscripts 
or lU'ool-.sJieetfl. 

Ami SC) we go on 1o the alleged charter of William to Count 
Alan, winch scnolars have* censed to believo in, but copied in aucU 
Hfiishiou that thiiigts are granted “ A Inuo lirittaiiia comiti el hfcrc- 
dibas lujis, ’ and tlmt the tbinga grunted appear as “omnes vilbia 
ct (eriHs ntipor fiicreut coniitus Edwin in Eborashina cum 
feodis militia ot uliis libcratilms," and w'Ikto the English Earl him- 
self nppfNira in tbo nominative c.ise as “ Edwiniis.” Then Mr. 
Eisber comes across “the Saxon Chioiiiclffl, p. 238," quoting, it 
would stvm, iho edition of tlihscm, tbougliilisralber bard tlnil tbo | 
“ deolllt*^ and yucle men” sbould be soiloiiod into “ wicked men, 
or ratlmr devils.” Then, in Stephen s day or later, according to 
Mr. FUlmr, 

The nation wu'< niajqK'il out, and tbo owncis* names in-^crilicd in tlio 
Dr»«»)))>.i.<v 'riitTi- were uu am)<'cii]>ii’d I Jiids, mid bad tin* |n>AM*.‘i'si>r« 

boon Itjy.il and pnnlent, Ih'o .sovereign would biive hml no lajut^, s:ive l»is 
own private dt^inains. to give away, nor would tlie industrious havu been 
able to lii'coim* tenants-iiid'oe. 'i'he a Iterations ■wJiieb Imvo taken place iii 
the po of land sini’c tbo e.onpoxitiun of the Jlook of Doom, have I»octi 

owing fo (be disloyalty or oviravagnnee of the <lesceri4buits ui iliow then 
fuixnd 111 f)(i‘'-e^'.ioi]. 

The possibility that a fiiniily might become extinct without either 
dirtluMilty or extra Viigancft (foes not to have come into Air. 

EisJiors bc.iil. IVrhnps they miunigo these tilings bettor at Water- 
ford. As Nve go on we come to some more strange things hoiv and 
thorc. 'rhiis, when we get to tho (Ireat CU.ivti r, we vcinl : - 

The IMantiigen^t!) liad not begun to call ('!otnmoll^ t<i tin* lloii-«* i»f l-onD. 
The isiMio, of wnlHWiis confined to tho.-e vvbu wi re bun iis-b> -tenure, tho 
putrh'iaim of die Noruiau piTiod. 'the cr<‘iitioii <a’ ntUrs wui the iiiveiiiiuii 
of a Itit r iigc. 'Ihc burou ftr.'ciicd in his hall, nhiic the ^iavu gi\>vellc<l in 
his cal>:n. 

At much liter limes, those of Tudors a^.d ’^♦.iiarts, wo are agnia 
puz/led when wo read ; — 

The alKilition of reiaiiicra, whil« It relieved the bind of the noUb**- iVom 
the pIln^lJ^ll charge thereon, did not entirely abolish knight’.^ •••*'. Ihe 
inoiiiir li u .j cniiOtd to ilio care of all iniil«ir.-, U> aids ou the mariinge er 
knighthood of the eldest n, to jtrinvr-si-iiin or ii vour’s reTit upon the deUb 
of eaeh ton ml of the Oiovvn. Iheae fei's were coicnleruble, and vkova under 
the cuiu 01 the Court of W.ird and Liverit-s. 

I>irectly alter, .«-till in tbo section clovotcd to Die Tudors, wo 
rend - 

The . iii-.iii batl, h(»vvcver, urowji in wealth, and they were greatly 
slrciigtht ;j(.d Im the reJiiovnl from i''riifjee of b'lrgc Jiuutl.M>rM Jf u«irkioeri m 
eonsc'ipe nee oi the revocation of the kdict of Nantc-s. 'riiest; pruH|«'i*oi).i 
tnide.^ topic hceamp 1 ndowners by piueliase, and thu.'' ti.nded to replace 
the J^dtrrt IL muiest or freeuioii, who liad been destroyed under the wars of 
the noide.% wlie-h etfaced the iaiulnidi'k^ of JCngJish stK-iety. The lilieiuted 
.verfsattameii the |aj.siliuu of paid fann-hiliourers ; Jmd the policy ofp'.lizabeth, 
whocM:itieu Lit. tL each of their cot t ages should have an alloniient of four 
iwrvti of iui d, U'cu Ciirried out, it would huve las u most te ludK'iol to (he 
State. 

T'his s»>und'ji as if Mr. Eisber thouglit that the revocation of the 
Edict of Naiitos happeuud in ibe time of Eli/iibelh. Uud«;r the 
Stuurts we read that “ the .<»uppvehsion of retainer eon verted land 
into a quusi'pro[)<‘rty,” and that the contest evvntnntvd in a 
military protectorship.” On ilie Eovolulion of 1688 vvo have a 
very dark pa.'suge indeed : — 

WiUiani HI. Hueeoeded, as an etfvted vtojiarrh, under the Rill of 
This reiii iiU ib e doeinnent eonlaiii.s )io pri>vi.*ii»m, Kcouring the teiuuit^du- 
fee in tlu-ir i >*ta1e» ; and 1 have not. met wiili any frcatlw dealing wiUi the 
legal eiua-ts of the evietion of James II. All pat enU were covejiaiitalKdwccn 
the king and hia bcirs, and the p itentoeA and their huirf. The expul sion of 
the BO vordgu Virtually deal royed tho litE; and an elected king, who did 
not sue eed as Ae/r, wo.s not lioiiQd by tbo {intents of his p^o.^f•^^s3u^^, nor 
was VVilliuni asked, by the Rill of Hight.s, iti recognise au\ of the exi.«ting 
titles, rids anoin-ilouB r.tntc of things was met in degree by the statute of 
proheriidioo'-, hut evtii this did not entirely cure the d fet iti the titles to 
the pt‘i!K‘/qi d estates m tltc kingdom, 'flic hlngJish tcnuiu.s in dccapitnting 
one lauc.lord .md vxi>cUing mioiiier, apiicar to have destroyed their titles, 
and then emlcavourcd to reiiuiv them liy {tro^criptivo riglit'; Imt I sliall not 
piuauo 'h.s toiiio further, though it may have a veiy doliriite hearing np'jii 
thequesiiou xf iMiuiholdlng. 

And another pa^i^ugo, under tho IIoilmo of Hanover, is, if possible 
darker aiilJ : — 

The pOKjession of wealth and of rent' gave back to tlieir iir*s's>ssors even 
larger powcrii t him those w wasted from ihem* b\ the tirnt Tudor king. The 
maxini that ** what WNU|^^ched to the freehold belonged to the frwhold,” 
gave I he umdlonls tymfKIIttUr |>o\vera than thi>B« held by the sword, and 
of which (lu^W'Oie (ic^ioAlhf. Though noniinally forbidden to take part 
in the eh ciion of tho jfephMieiltBiiIvc.s of the Coiitriions, yet they virtually 
had the pow -r, the creaiiofi of freehold, the .•iubstanoc and lualcrial of doctoral 
right f uiid cOhSHiuoiitly both Ili^n^ea of rarliamcnt wore esseii'iaily 
hinditiid, ui’.d the laws, for the century which riiceeedrd tho oscuusiun of 
George 1., .wo marked with the aoserkion of landlord right which is tenant 
wrtm.g. ' 

Till) only Why get any meaning out of this is to suppose that 
Mr. Fiaher IxiUevus that landJorde and jiepra of the realm aro con- 
vcctiblo uruw > and it is a new discoveiy in hagiology that the first 
Hiiuovoria^ King Im'i tlio earth aiVur :he ninuiier *^0!* Enoch andl 
Elias. 


We go back again to the beginning to xomark that Mr. Fisher 
knows the approximate population of Britain in the time of the 
abiirigincs and in tho time of the Itomans \ and that be knows 
exactly what it was in 1066 and in 1 154 * Also he believes tho 
story of the Lord of Shobington and his sons coming to meet 
William riding on bulls. Nay more, ho tells us, what we are not 
quite sum whether Sir Bernard Burke tolls us or not, that, os “ this 
was the period when hundreds of herds of wild cattle^roamed the 
forest lands of Britain,” so, “failing horses, the Shobingtona 
collected a number of bulls” — which Boora to have been easily 
broken in — “ rodo forlb on tliem, and routed the Normans, unused 
to such cavalry.” flow bulls could anyhow form cavalry is even 
diirltor than by what pn^coss of fiction tho well-known Wiggod ot 
Wallingford, tbo roal Ijord of Shobington, got turned into this 
mytiiicul rider of bulls. 


FO(}G*S AllARlSTAN.* 

rillllS is a book of which the most favourable view must be ex- 
! J- pressed by tbo well-known legal phrase, “ factum valet, quod fieri 
non dobuit.” There acema to bo no particular reason why the author's 
loose memoranda and superficial impressions of travel should ever 
havo assumed the shape of a volume of tlmie liiiudred poges. A 
good deal of the ground is thoroughly well known to a host of 
Anglo-Indiaiw, or to invalids compoUod to exchange tho fog of a 
London Jleceiubor for the bright sun and exhilarating iitmosphero 
of Cairo. I'he slang of Egyptian donkey boys, tho feats ot arn- 
pliihious Aiabsat Aden, thnpr(H'Cs.<:ionH of devotees to spots forcibly 
identified will) remarkable .scones of the New Tt‘stamcnt, aro either 
fojiiiliar to iriiiny of us olro.'idy or have bf?en fuUy treated by far 
more learned and picturesque WTitors. There was nothing very 
e.vccptiomd in tho author's route. IJo went by steamer to Alcx- 
aiuivia, and thence to Cairo, where he found that 11 party which 
ho had intended to join had already started to look lor an oasis 
supposed to he situated in tho "very heart of the Libyan 
desert. At this p«)iiit, too, ho might have formed one of ('olonol 
(lordoii's expedition, bound for the region so well described iu 
JainaiHa ; hut he thought it better to proceed to Turkish Arabia, 
having previously poid )i visit to the Suez Canal, Jkirt Said, Jaffa, 
and Jerusalem. At leUvSt one hundnid and fifty pngtis devoted 
to these well-known spots might have been spared. Still tho 
work is one not forbidding iu its a.spect nor hard to read. 
Tho st^'le, though oceasioiially “ slangy,” poBsessos some anima- 
! tioii. Aujericauisiiis nro friKjuent, and* there iiro blunders not a 
' fftw. Wo do not quite like the Jnlrodiicrion by Mr. Ihi^ard 
'J’ajlor, who tells us that he is iuduccil to stand goilfiitlu r to the 
work because he ha» long known Mr. ]''ogg, and bicauBO tho 
descriptioii of IVlesiino and Egypt, which he docs know, 
induces him to U*n.ot tho picture.^ of Bagdad, of tho plains of 
tho Enphrutes, and of the ruins of Babylon, whii'h lie does not 
kxT>w. Tins stylo of recommendation might cosily hticoino a 
nuisance. A book of travels, like any other compilation not buhod 
on tlie joint-stock principle of limited liability, should have 
strength and buoyancy enough to fioat itself. If it poBScs^ses auy 
inhercut merits, such ns novelty 0 . 1 ^ Bceue and incident, quickness of 
observation, and vigour and Httrftctivone.srt of stylo, it may defy 
criticism and dispense with patronage, if it is dull and comuion- 
place, neither Mr. Ikivard I’aylor nor any writer of hia nation wdll 
make it go down with an English public. When we proceed to 
draw attention to several Transatlantic forma of expression and 
modes of spelling, it is by way of protest against their finding a 
penniincnt place iu current Uteraturo. Mr. T^igg and those whom 
he joins aro ohvays “ truviYers,” and describe scenes which are 
“ marveYous.” A road may veiy well he called “ wide and smooth,” 
hot w’e must reject the phrase “ well-graded," though its inoaiiing 
may be sufficiently clear. Of a young Arab it is said, in a 
retcrite tense apparently borrowed from tho Jubberwock, that 
e “dove head foremost through the crowd to present his 
cap for bfilcshishJ' Why should it not he said of a critic that he 
“ smole ” on reading this ? The word “ location ” is used frequently, 
and anecdotes told by a genial host at a farewell dinner at Bngditd 
are “located in Now York, Savannah, and New Orleans.” To 
“Inaii” a rifle is, after this, very pardonable. We havo no 
objection to a writer of travels dedicating bis work to a compngnws 
de vo}jof/Vi but the name of “ Steriker Fihnis, junior,” to whom, as 
well as to the English I'esideniaof Bagdad, the volume is inscribed, 
is sijggestivo of Dickens’s “ War Correspondent, Mr. Jofierson 
Brick.” Queer^soundiug names, unless associated with great per* 
Bonul merit or public approbation, had in most cases much letter 
be kept out of a title-page. 

That an American gentleman should teach Englishmen how to 
amplify and add di^niity to their own tongue is what we must 
always expect ; but there are errors and misapprehensions in the 
work before ns which do not admit of argument or excusei like the 
omission of sii|jertliioa8 and nnheoossaty consonants 6r the forcible 
conversion of iutranaitive into transitive verbs. Tbo Arab,” we 
are told, “ unlike his Hindoo brother, has no idea of mercy to 
euimals.” If Mr. Fogg, at this present time especially, could only 
insp^t the backs of a few wretched poniea haroeMed to the 
carriages of a Transit Company in Upper India, o4r the tails of 
bullocks well twisted and mauled by a Beilgaii peamt^ or the 
head of an elep hant into which the mahont has rej^edly 

* Arabbtan ; or iht Land 0/ “ The At-ahkm Sigki^ Bdn0 Trundg 
through AraMd, and thereto, to BagdasL By W. Pony Fogg, A.M. 
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driven two incheti of Lis fiLurp iron goad, lio would l^ve 
a very diflbrent notion of tbc neccaslty in India for ft society 
for the prevontion of cruelty to aninialSi or for the operation of an 
Oriental Martin's Act.” Then Kerbelfti the famed wort of 
Mahommedan pllgrimH, is said to contain the shrines of Abbns and 
llassain.” These martyred saints should be Ilassan and llaesain, 
as Mr. Fogg might have learnt firom the splendid description of 
Gibbon, if from no other source. We may take this opp^unity 
of quoting for tihe use of lilastem travellers a veiy concise and easy 
couplet in the Hindustani or Urdu lunguago, which commemorates 
the “ five holy persons” specially venerated by one great division 
of Mahommeoans : — 

I9abi o Ali, Fatima o lIosMin, 

Ilttssuiiu ibn-Mlaidar, yo hsin Panj tftn. 

That is to s^ ‘^the Prophet, Ali his son-in-law, Fatima his 
daughter, and Jfassau and Iiassain, his grandsons, thcso are five 
persons.” The Peninsular and Oriental Company have not always 
neen lucky in the choice of their ciiptnins or the luanagcuieiit 
of their sliips, and the clever piny of the Ovcrhmd Itoute 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what may havo liapponed at the 
wrecks oi the Alma^ the Colomho^ the Aoa^ or the Otmaiu' steamers. 
But we do not think that any infnnm scopuU in the Iti^d are 
to be credited with the loss of a magnificent steamor ” boloogiug 
lo the said Oomnany with all on board,” consihiing of “ two hun- 
dred passengers.” As far os we can make out, Mr. F ogg must havo 
been shown the rock where the Alma was wrecked, or that on which 
the Camnfic groundtkl some six years ago, broke her back, and slipped 
off into deep water, the loss of life on the occ4isiou Uiing very 
liniited. A more extraordinary blunder ociiiirs at p. 244, where 
Mr. Fogg tells us that at Bagdad ho was shown the ox-King of 
Oiidh, who w'ttfl luck V enough to have yielded up his royal dignities 
and palaces to the l5ngliah before the bn^aking out of the Indiori 
Mutiny. This terrible episode in hislurv is liore enliveuod with 
statements not generally known, to llie ofllct that the said ex-King 
has over sinco resided on the banks of the. Tigris ; that he has 
** travoltMl ” all over Kurope, ami that in Knglaiul he was ** received 
by lh€< Queen with nil the honours duo to his former rank.” IVo- 
bably, the author, writing from rocolloctioua or imjMirfoct niemo- 
rauda, has muddled up the liislorv of the Xawab Jubal-ud-Dowlah 
with anecdot(^R of the e.\-Kiiig, and with the visits to Kiigland ^ 
intervals of the late Prince (ihulom MHhonjmed,a son of Tipjioo, who 
appeared in l^ondoii to remind us of the rapid growth of our Indian 
Fminire, os well as to prove that the desci‘iulant of one of our most 
soldierly antagonists couhl be a high-br(*d gontleman and a loyal 
and attached subject, of the Queen. Thu pousioner whom the 
author saw is the gmndsuti (jf a well-known former Nawab or 
King of Oudh, bnadut Ali. lie has resided at Bagdad for some 
thirty years, on a pension gradually iricreascfl to 3,ocx3/. a year for 
hie loyalty and for good service rowdered during the I’ersian W'or. 
The real ex-King of Oudb, we have every reason lo Ikdiisve, may 
still b«3 seen at tlardcfn Reiich, Calcutta, 'writing flowery odes in 
ve.ry choice Persiiui, flying innumerable pigeons, ami feeding a host 
of aqiuilic birds. 

Mr. Fogg s impressions ns to the standard of olllcial morality in 
Turkisli Arabia we give for what they arc worth, and that c.'iiiiiot 
bo very much. Ho puts no faith in st.nrit^s of functionavii*s acces- 
sible to easy bribes, or of fmuduleni contracts eiiteved into in Ixdialf 
of the Qovefimiont, or of local agents who j^aid arrears with bricks 
instead of with hard cnsli. The particular instances ({uoted may 
be exaggerated, or merely typical *, but the tnith is that no person 
making a hasty visit of ibis kind, iarnorant, as ho admits, of the 
languages, and tri^nted with considers ble attention by Poshfis and 
iSheiklis in virtue of his nationuliJy, has any business to give a 
decided opinion on the matter, Tliosk'. who, 'after a lifo spent in 
public duties- or devottMl to commercial enterprise in Turkish 
Arabia or Persia, have thought proper to give ihcii' experiences 
to the world, do not lead us to endorse the favourable estimate 
that disboiicsiy is the exception and not the rule. But 
the condition of the countries visiKni is probably no mean 
test of the effects of absolute governnient and of t.ht; standard 
of oilicial morality. And, tried by this criterion, the 
author's hasty judgment ought to be * reversed. W’e admit, 
however, that we have glimpses of the exceptional and spasmodic 
vigour of unfettered Govemors when meeting eniei^eucies, which 
make us inclined to doubt whether Beams and iiiuiiici|)ali- 
ties can ever deal so effectively with epidemics or floods. One 
morning the Tigris threatened to inundate the city. Dikes were 
thrown down, crops damu^d, and a dry plain was converted inh) 
an immense lake, lledif FMsha was equal to the occasion. He 
closed all the bazaars and sliops for four days, and impressed all 
the able-bodied population to work on the dikes. One body of men 
was wmi ten miles oft* to check the mischief at its source ; and the 
remainder were kept laboturing in the immediate suburl^ of tlio 
town. The breaches were repaired, and the city saved. The same 
vigorous Governor enforced his orders fur quarantine by directing 
tlmt any one who attempted to break the line should be shot, la 
fact, the only part of this volume which can be favourably recom- 
mended to the public, or which throws any light on Ilasiem 
manners and cuetoms, is the description of the Pashalik of 
Bagdad. Here, thanks to good introductions and considemble 
powers of endurance, Mr. Fogg saw something besides 
narrow streets thronged with biwers and sellers and roofed in 
from the glare of the sun. Cooks Tourists have not yet 
made oki capital of the Khalifs as common as Jerusalem or 
DamMOOB* Mr. Fogg had also the advantage of boiii|^ eBecxted by 


Dr. Colvill, Iho medical ofBcer attarhed to the British Beridengr, 
and waa iutroduced by him to the spirit u«d head of the Copts; 4;n 
the course of conversation he caught tiic word Yankeedonia,'^ Of 
something similar, which he imagined to have been coined to 
signify his own country. But be tells ua that be discovered tho 
phrase to be “ n proi>er Arabic word,” meaning the New World. 
What he really heard was Ycnfci Dunya ” or the phrase for 
Ameiica current all over the liiftsi — the first word, if wo mlstako 
not, being Turkisb, and the second Arabics On another occasion 
he seems to havo been favourably impressed with thx) energetic 
Pasha already referred to in the matter of the inundation, who 
fully comprehended “ that Kiigland and America are two distinct 
and separate countries.” Like most Mahommodaus of rank and 
position, this Governor, in his address and bearing, was worthy of 
his position. 

With a local and le.^sor luminary at Mosey ib our author 
rapidly iK-came on easy and familiar terms. Mr. Fogg had left 
Bagdad with the intention of visiting Niueveb, but was stopped 
jit Mosey ib with the astoiiruiing news tliat quarantine had been esta- 
blished owing to the plague. Here was a terrible dilemma ; our 
traveller could neither go forward to the ruins, nor return to the 
city, and had Iho prospect of passing forty days in a se^nd-mte 
luisUn'u town, at a high tempcratiire, with the chance of infection. 
However, he is clearly a man of roaditiess and expedients. He 
invited the Governor to take up his quarters on his own 
boat, which, under the official shadow, could then at least 
return lo Mosey ib. I low tlie Turk accepted this invitation, 

smoked pipes like one of hia own race, and couHume<l Bms's ale 
and Fmglisb brandy like any Christian, without losing his head, 
may bo learnt in the autlior's own words. But this adventure, 
w'hich is by no means badly told, led Mr, Fogg to reflect that, 
although obliged to forego “ the satihfaction of standing on the 
.>«pot identified with so many associations/* he hod an atmosphere 
of the mitiquo ” all round him ; whereupon he set to work at 
Mr. Layard and Sir Henry Bawlinson, and has presented the 
public with a neat Huiniuary “ of the celebrated explorations and 
disi*ov<Ti<‘s of the la5>t thirty yeais.** This is indeed voynffer sans 
' 'hnmjenh pl*m\ This Rpi^.cimen of American cuteuess Fciuinds us of 
\ chamcUiriblic reply lately wade by a lively Frenchman in 
different circumstances and from very difft;rent reasons. Being 
employed in the compilation of a guide-book for all Northern 
Italy, he was found by an Knglish gentleman digesting sun^- stale 
pvt'ductions and comfortably enjoying the scenery and climate of 
Venice, without showing the slight4i.st intention of stirring from 
the spot. His reasons were such as only a Frenchman w'ould 
a\ow: — “ Moi, monsieur, je trouve id une maison charmante, et 
line cuisine trcs-rechcrch6e, ot je no 1 h)U^o pjis.” It is obvious 
that if the fijar of quarantine or the attractions of the dinner-table 
are to preclude personal inspection of majestic ruins and gfflleries 
of art, a very great di»ftl of expense and trouble will be sav^. In- 
deed. in some instances, the lesult may be more valuable. By a 
careml reference to standard w'orks and good maps all inac- 
cunides will bo avoided, and wo shall lose only those personal 
adventures whicli aro not always i-elailed with giKoi taste. In- 
deed, while the author admits that ho was obliged to give 
up Nineveh altogether, ho does not appt'or to liav© been much 
nj<»re bucwssful in regard to Babylon ; tor, unless w’c veiy much 
misinterpret his language, he only caught a sight of the Bits 
Nimruud from a disUince, and then hod to hurry back to his boat. 
This hiihly glimpse of ruins which require days and weeks for 
their duo inspection, or for any fresh discoveries of worth, is 
follow ed by iiu apc4>iiut of Daniol's stone lion taken from other 
wTiters, Now it would scarcely bo thought necessary for one 
traveller to write about tho Kootub Minar when he had only seen 
it from the subiurlwj of Delhi, or for another to give ns a history 
of tho Knights of fcit, John because ho had Htepped on shore at 
Malta from the deck of a P. and O. steamer. Wo do not wish 
to be htird on a Transtitlanlic author who decides on his route, 
makes annotations, and posses judgments on national character 
with the characteristic rapidity of his race. But when we deduct 
from this work the chapters on places which have been doscribod 
without being seen, and on those which, having been seen, need 
not have been described, it is quite obvious that the vulue of tho 
book must be materially reduced. We part friends with the 
author, and trust that, when he next doth ride a race, like Gilpin, 
or venture abroad in search of fresh topics, '’he may not be driven 
off bis boat by Quarantine, nor be nearly lost, as was tho case, on 
tho rocks of Cape Madraka, on vvhich his good steamer Me$opotamia 
had been carried by what in these and similar cases of blundering 
and miscalculation it is generally safe to call ** an unknown 
current,” 

LK DEKNIKK DES NAPOLEON.* 

ri'lHK rapid sole of this volume in the vigow 

-L with which it criticizes Napoleon 111. and the poo|ile who 
surroniidod him ; but the work is at the some lime anything but 
complimentary to the French people thoniseivet*, who have bought 
flvo editions of it, which wo tbpe miiy do them good. ' The state 
of a French RepuDlican’s feelings when ho reads thft|p JM%ns must 
vary between a deep satisfaction at the hard hits to the 

Empire, and some dw^ of irritation at the way in whidi French- 
men in general, and French Kopnblicana in patticular, are oon- 

• L<* Dwnitr dn Ifopolion. duqiii^Qke dditlon,*^ Faria 1 Lacreiai. 

*875. 
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stAQily dealt with by the author. Nolx;»ly exai'lly Liiows bv whom 
the book was writtuu, though FrencJi roudera goueindly at tribute it 
to a weli-kuuwn Austrian diploiuritiot. It is likely eiioagh to bo 
the produitiou of sttme oao in the diploma tit* service of a foreign 
Power; for it is dillicuU to belie vt» that a Pivnduimn would have 
trsai^ed bis own oouutrv »o uninmli'iilly, mid, on the other hnml, it 
would be diillciilt to find a foiviguor idilc to writo aurJi lively 
Fronch witlioni having spent some yoans in Puiis. ^^‘e do not 
attach much unporiam*e to the reveialionu which the iv.itlior 
xualifis from time to time of matters Iviiowa to himsi lf ami not 
before known Ui tho public. The fact is Uiut most of ihv sUa-lc.^ he 
tdbj, as W'ell as most of the critic.iTim'^ which he nKj|r''s on 
the J'juperor and JCmprcse and their Couit, Awre uh* .uiv kiKiu ii 
in one Ibrin or another, so Ihut the book dots not conUii.i Aoiy 
much th:it is po^-ilively ii' W' 5 b.it it is a nud i'r»v.*li\e 

fluiuiuury of the cuircnt ci iticirims on Louis Nupoli u'i, The :>'jj»pi)- | 
sition lllnt the uutiior is an Austrian is .sll}Jpol■f^•^l by tlie fact (uat ! 
Austria is tho only country in Europe that In* speAk-i of tpuio | 
resjujctfully. lie has the dUlilu' tij Eupiaiid which is mj cotniium j 
alloAor the CSoutinout, except in Italy siud th»‘. small NoUlu rii j 
States, juid he hales Pnis: U even inoie iLun ho hate;' I'r.tnci*. lie j 
ajHMks of Uic Ituiiaiia o\»'ry oul* of them wore a j 

pcreonal ouemy of hia own, nnd of their in tie- mo-^L dis- | 

TBspcrlful language. I hi tie* other I'.cu'.il, ho Ium li rlings (jf j 
synipulJ'iy ;iiid Youeration for nil the funiih of Au.-liia, 

and dedh*atL'S hU book to the soul ot Jhupena* M.Mvimili.ri 
In the dedication the luUhcu* contriws to iulurm !»i ^ rciders, 
whilst addresMiig th(‘ soul of jlhixiiinli i:: iJiu.t ho Jo..t‘\v liL-» late 
Majesty pers.>naJly, and did idl in his j ".ver, iu a pvi\.ilo cmi- 
v^raatioii ou tlie tmiiee at Miraiuar, to di.s-uaile him from iiL-i*‘p1 
‘jng the throne of Mexico. To this l.<* iliat M:i ximiJi.in 

Tht* T'kuperor Napoloi u lun tl'Ci.* to my eouuliy luid 
fauiiiy all the harm he coiihl. Jle hii*' oouu.* lo undt-r.^laiid at lad 
that this policy would he ^^oo^^er or hiJer Ihlal lo Ir.ua-*. At 
presenl ho cuu but desire our good.’* 'J Iu* aulhor <*4iu':iders Lla* 
ruin of Louis Napoleon as the pui)isliin4.ut (This conducl towards 
Ausiiia. 

He bi'giu& by aillruiiiig, with perfect ar -iimncv*, that the cvvlo 
of tho Napidtous i» chiscd. IVw Ercaehuu u would feel quite .-o 
coiilklLnl of this, however ru’dently they luigld d“siro it l.» U liMe*. 
NotwilhaUindiiig tho great .sln-uglh of th-* po*'^erl IvqeihiiLMU 
party, lUei’e is swu’coly a nieniher of it w ho tUte i lu l think iili more 
or luiw imxHity alout tin* young Prince at Cl • as ij, * pijti- 
c4)a 1 source of future danger to \h^ liopubli*-. . 'flic iHuln-; o; iln* 
work Kdbvc us considers the EiUjUie i‘iO»entialiy tivusitoiy bcc.iuw 
it, is u phast* of tho Revolution, wnich he IfUs intc»ri^•l\ ju ali i:.' 
forms a«nd fruits. 1J« doeiurcs that virtue j;ud honour and h*. it i- 
luate powei' aro tho only baM-s upim which king=> raid peoples »•}•;» 
soat Xhciiioclvett with safety nnd develop their givnuh-ur and 
proeperily. Wo should be deligliti*d to bL‘hev<‘ that such 
a vni*y uiorai and oncoiiniguig llniory wub true, but we are 
afi'aid that iu hislo**y success is not alwax.^ quin? -o unifurTuJy 
on tho side of virtue and honour ii«i might be d»'3ir.ib]c. Our 
author bljarcs the opinion, Avhieli hu.s been to vcjy cmum.iiilv 
rooeivi-sd both by fureigiiers uud by immy ITcuclinma the'i*- 
solv£'.d, that I ranee is iu a cundilioii of iitcitai dc*'.uh*'iice. lit» 
even speaks of iho iunmiry a*< people do now of Turkey, Miyiwg I 
that it is *• JUuribomL” Ojic ^igu of this deeiidenoe he take-^ to ho j 
tho iioiuinatiou of JiOais N^apoli -ju us Chinrf (jf the Stak*. I'J 
plain truUi is that tho ptop' who tiilk as if Frjnec w- re on ll I 
point of deaih are generaiJy E.yitiiuifcts, li!m tlu; author of ll.^ 1 
work b«ili#rc us, and ihuii' po-dmirtt arc tin' result of poiiiic.il I 

diacoumgeiuout. Logitiinae.y m rnim-e is pn®! lesival hy any 
art of docloving ; it is riiiilly *’ imirihond,” if not aliviidv dwa«i ; the 
XjogitimiBis are fully aware of thiB, but. instead of baying that 
their own crtUi^n is lost and their own party dissolving, tliey say • 
that Fnmw is dying. 

The aythor of La Derma' den Xuj 7 oUott is not moi*o plaiii- 
spolosn about the genealogy of llie late Emperor than a I.a>giiimiHt 
would naturally be on a qucstiim of liercdilarv right. IJo remiinds 
QA .iif the uaruebt protest by Khig lAiui.s in InS 39, which i:s 
historical. It i.s a &ci that the husband of Queen Hoi tenr.e firmly 
daniad that ho was tho hither of Louis .Nupulemi, in whom tlnav 
naval' a trace of any physical reseinbhu)c^i U\ the lionapartCh. 
Thia abseoco of family likeuess was particularly striking when the 
Illle £mporor wivs seen wixii his undo Jeionie und his cousin 
Prince Nfipoleon, who wei'o both so visibly iloiiiip,'Lrte«:. The 
aWiTii*n of family likeness, oveu when so total as it w as in this 
inatanciq would not, however, prove any thing by iUelf, for it 
^teu very strikiiA|^ in faiuilies where thiire is not the bllghlcht 
rensujn for suspecting the virtno of the inotlier ; but, taken in con- 
nexion with the repeated protests of the renuced fatln*r, it certainly 
2B eignifieoint. But whoever may have bten the real father of 
Napoleon IIE, hewas rooognizcil by the iirst Kiupcror lamsolfab 
hid oven I mil auccesHor, and therei’oTc was really heir to the Empii-e 
as fai' SB Napoleon I. could make him heir. Our 1*1*40161*8 will re- 
]neiubt‘.r the ailbir at Foili, where the elder brother of IjOuis 
liapolcon wet bis dosth, probably from one of his fellow-cwn- 
ftph^Htors against tho Papal ■Government, because he would not 
moreb with them to Rome* According to the author of ibis 
book the cs-Ring of lltdlaDd wrote a hitter to tho on this 
occasiun, of whi^ the foHownig ia an extract;— 

Sidetd'^Tv., 'lucn hme eat accafal^ <k J'ai f'rdnd (riodlgua* 

tkm litutml jVt appkis la tentativB cihnhodle de roon fils cuiktru rsuteritd 
do vyrie £biutet<$. hla vk- diyi si dpuleuwuso dsvait dpoc enoore 4trc 
dproav^ par Ic plus cruel dcs chagrins, cdui d'apprendre qu’undcs jmvuB 


alt pu oablier toutes Ics bont<<.*i dent vous avsa conibld notra malhcareuse 
fdtnilU*. 

Li uialli>‘iii*t*ii.x enfant eet luort, quo Bii'U lui fiusse ndsertcerdo I 
This ri*latL*s to the older brotlier, but the leUer cxwtaim idio* a 
rc'funuici^ lo the younger, win* afterwards l^ecame Napoleon 111.:-^ 
Qinmt tt r.'iutre, qui a-4iirt)p mon uom, runs lo wia'Cse, Saint-Phre, oelui>}h, 
goitN* a Oil'll. iH! iii'wst rieii. J'ad lu iiiulheLur d'nvuir pour finnnic nna Jdansa- 
iiiit* <|ui lu'i'unche. « . . &c:., 

There is nuthiiig new iu thw vnlunwi about the oarlicr years of 



his qiioliitiuns arc so iideve.sling that wo :irii UnuptcKl to qiioto 
them uvev again. Oiin iVnii that, remtu’kabl\ elear-aigUted philo- 
.Mipii.'i* Ih-i.iidhoii is worth notice; — 

Villi’. Ill* I’ntul. 1.'/. lii uiii* il\ M.'ii-tii* ni rum do nftiblo, pjircv mie volro situ- 
iitM'U ll v.-iji- soiu i i'Mtrailifriiin.vi oi » exeliujiit. Vou.svoum pm- 

elai.u ' oMijK-i'fiir ; vou“^ ullc/, iHn- furei* dVK.igf'r*’!' r.'iUCcirilc, vous qiil Tuvi?* 
roiah.iiiue Hiiiaiu HrmJu — vwiii ulkv. lair do lu coxupriikirion eldc rai’hitriiire, 
\e!i*> t|iii iiW'K. t.int pruxit* la lilaali. 

A^i. ,, ia ii’uMie u*.i ricu ii i*i i,ii»dn* do voiis ! SauK quo vou.'^ vou8 en 
iU>ui../» Mill I I'l ll / plus do lu.il uu piiiu'ipc* do raiitonti* quo tous Ion coiispi* 

i:-.u lir.-i I !l'-t 

Th/' M'/iie- 1 hits proved the Esl puutonce to bo quite truc,^ The 
de-’ire n.r ii oio ( Jtm.'^tilulion i.- much laoiv. generul now in Franco 
th lu it -vAai* it) l.S4.'J, although tlie Ihqiublic of tlntt dale was moro 
•l.'L^ii'd^ v Axhal i.s caileil Ihquiblican Ih.m tho preocnt. There was 
at til time a hery Kepublii;anistu in the towns, but the jiuddle 
ela^-.• i/» ihe coiuury had so liUie objoclum lo Owsarisiii tliat 

llu-y )ii.' iliv.'ly pn-finvil il to llie of popular gqvevinnciii. 

Jn ihu’C iki\.* the uiiiMle-rln.-s rurolo th'aiL;]it tiiat CieS'.tiisin would 
bt a pj-'»leeV.oii. In ihojox’.Mut d.iy is more gvnor.tlly 

eoii'im '. ll to be .'i souxco of ilanger lo ih*.* cmnilry, autl it is the 
iei;»n oi I.oiii.s .Wipoleoii wJiich Iwri lofl tills iiiipTessioii on people’s 
'I'he protA'Ul Conslitulion is ilm* much move to h.atred of 
Ikmap iVtiriin than to any piirticnlxir uJiLhv.i.dai*ui fur the RcpubUc, 
and it iiui} be fairly a&.st*rLed that Loni.s Napoleon bus done more 
b»r il than anybody else. Kveii now tliat ho i-i dead ho slill 
vMivkrf very t‘lli<‘:ieioiisl v .igTnict I’iUhai: ;u in 1-* ranee, if only by 
;,v.| pl\ lu|^ ,1 .Hubjeet fnr such buolvi as this uii ■ before, us, which are 
i'.UMuupme.biy rliore elileiieums than any mere c*mdenmalj()U» m 

('{esall.Mii in llie uV'lr.ui. 

'fiu- aiiuiivmous wriieniinmis 1h.»l Xapo!i'ou 111. was the vicliin 
of an and aluife.! in\iiieib!<‘ idleiut>s, tinit ho w.4Sr,<) inuch 

iilT.-iJi w»u only Li> ap'ply luiustdf lu it at tlie last i-xlrumil), 
and that Vwi»* a dioamer whose facuUies e\uporale«l iu the 
elom!^. Tlii.s wo nne leason lo believe, • true in the, main, but 
rath r ex>ipueiT.le<l in the way the writer put'^ it. Compared witli 
III'* all Imt etq'erliutuujj eneigv of N.ipoleon 1., and hia cea.-a-le.-^f- 
vigihniee an I iuti»ily, ihe hatiL of J^oiiis Napoleon appejir ox- 
IreiuCy ind' lent i but w* are i»<>l aware thal, vvlitm ho enjoyed 
toiorabie liodll*. he w'a> Li/der than eiy rich men goiierally aj’c. 
Jb* ljK« d eaao no doubt, buL Jio was |erfc4;iJ\ iible to conquer hi.*! 
ow n iiidoleuoe whenever ho <’lo:uly pi'Kioivud tho uecesaity for doing 
so. Jlis wor.’?t fault a.s ii ruler apj e.ii>to lui'.o bi-eji u w.inl of per- 
''Oi.al euriunity u.'s to what 1> dug iloueby hlsaubvudijiULtcs, and a 
(Ik-vp.i. ilien To sulMnit bcfuichaiiu lo lie* evil-doings of corrupt 
figeiiU lus KUm thing mevit.Lble, wi.eveii.4 tho iii>t Emperor wuj? 
aiv,j;v.*5 tleti riniiied to be c.hi ale.d A,*., liillc as poi'i'.ihlv, and looked 
inio t vervUiiiig Unit could pus.-ibly be iiitjacled by him. Louis 
Napedeuii might Live gmie through life blamelcs^v nr» a coustilu- 
timuii luonait h u\ a .«eitl<‘d l.ingdoin with raputde uud huut'bl 
advLiTs: but the p'lsiTu.n bi which his fa to phieod him required 
ili.a iiicedMunt overlooking of huboulinKltM, and that utlontiou to 
ini mile detail, whieli belong rather lo miliiary commanders tluiii 
to .-t.iteumeu liUo tins lull* Linperor. ’J he author of ihb* volume 
hcli«ved with most people that Iho lato reign.' begun coiu- 
piuMlively well, boaau'>o the ]’!iapt'r«:ir luul some useful and 
wLo udvincrs then, and tJial after the death of theso advisors 
ho began to be diri'Cled by- ablo cuancilloi'b, especially by 
tho J’hupn'sa Engdiiic, who.so advice ]uovod fatal lo him iu 
tho end. Tlio generfU inq.rt ».siiMT iu France w that He Morny 
wa.s the wiadoiu of tho Eniparor, so tlmt, when that inti- 
lutito a.lviscr died, tin: Jmp(*rial s.jpiuaco perished along with him. 
Tho Court of the Tuilciics is dv*scnbi*d willi the utmost wiAerity us 
a Hccne of vulgar extr*ivugan(*>(^, aiul dubious society ; nor does the 
vvriif’i* Mpu.r(i the ICinpni?.'^, hhuning fb« nbsenee of scveiity in lan- 
guage and luAimer which was really one of her ■womanly charQW, 
uul coudeumlng w ith uuiiecc»>try energy Home pdcturesqAiO faucios 
of hers, sotno uiTaugemeiits of lt{blvau.v eitHnda at tlm Tuileries, 
whirli wore a good deal talked iilxmt at the time. Tho writor is 
ovideutly ns JuiBlile to the ihupress os a gcullctitgu kmui pomit 
hiin.velf to bo towanJs a kidy. »Si>eAkiiig of the optmuig of tho 
Suez (htiial, he very hard upon the l^hupue.'is for riding upon .a 
donkey, uiid for try ing tlm e.\pe:iitkjr,t of mounting a <lr{Miiadttry. 
It would b:: simply cbuti'...U'lc to aupposo ilniit oho ^ccmiui tied 
thchc great ci'iuit;s in a spirit of innocent good iLnmouri in* 
spired by the dcliglLts of travel. • A waut of charity ia also ol>- 
survaUc in the writor'e way of^uitUnring the exUrMAjpuioo of the 
J^npress when at tho Tuilcrios. He duos not toko itfto cousxienir 
tion tho rm;t that sho roally bclicv«MX her oxtmva^ance to he a tottt 
of charily t()W(:xd9 tho p<jrort:i' classfiSj by the encMmragiiittient ai^gor# 
to tmdo. A. soundt*r political eeonoaiy condmue extravagMuae lui 
A eourco of povui*ty to iiatio»ji$, because the la^ar nbfioabed la ilb 
nmnteuancc might bo more usefully employed; Imt ibefimpimMi 
did not 800 BO fur ; dhe believed herself to ee doiiHr WauaMki 
good; when in ceality, abe vm dolpg hawu. 
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The writer speak? very lespectfully of JEn^lieh^ diplomiiajf aa thmk of the dynciety aa well iiao£Fi*aric©, and the consequowiie lito 
being fully alive to the iaterosto of England, and always perfectly boon fatal t^> both, yot still more fatal to the dynasty, whkli ii- 
awalfe; but he lias the utimwt contempt for the French ambue- overthrown, thaji to Um country, which is gi*adual]y rew>verindf 11» 
b u«*-i :» fUft Vninim ? — . strcnglh, oud suiuetlung likea sound political organisation. 


siulors and other agents in foroign countries under tho Kaipire 

Ouand on a vu h rujuvre la diplmnafle A'Hn<;uli:iO do rEmjdre h retraugor 
on ^o rfnd pflifaitemcnt rompte de la loiv^uc Huitc cie »C9 nidfw>nipto.H et dea 
do.-tfisLTLM qn’tdle a laimsd nrrlver aur Ic paya, aan« Jc4 pr<>ivuir, aaus les 
H >ivvr;nlr. 

AiiittANfladie et ctmHalata, cc4 po.stri4 iuiportants, nun-scvlemi'ut |H)ur la 
du payf«* niois ]>our 8rei inrt<i6ts led phw gravos, ^inient livid-* nux 
inuins lea pltia inaptee, fcouvf-nt ik dca main.s c rimlnrllva : id an de cts ton**- 
tiorniairca <?tait aurpritf on dagrrint tldlit do vol— nynnt di-^sipd k-s t\m(U do 
Inn to la coloiiio confti^a it an garde j — la t^d oulro nxait de fl«*a liauteM iutititioiK 
pour iistoniuor du gouvcrncinvnt iniprks dYif|tiL*l U Yttait arcrddito, do.H 
soiumojj arbitrairoa ot inv(U 08 dont 11 prtUcvait la din»\ Vnua coinpri-no/. 
roiiiiiioTit dc pamls agiascinmts donnnioiit uiie hauto idee cic la Fivini.o anx 
foncilonnairw* et aux laipiilntiAinN de^ pay« i^trungcr^. 

TS'otwithstanding Ina compUments to oiu* diplomacy, the auUif»r 
has the usual Ooutinfmtal opinion of our disiuterfi?todtU‘38. Ho 
aays wo would rotjognize Kobospierre hims^df if the n^cojfnilioii 
could make us soli one halo of cotton the imiro. i le traces llio 
origin of iho Orimean war to NapuleonV dcidre to get his wife re- 
ceived at the English Court, «u that tho aocial positinii of the 
Imperial coui»le might obtain that corroboriitiori of which it stood 
HO much in need, and his theory ia thut the inU*re^'lH of France 
were sacrificed to tho personal mttour^tro/ire of the ICmjtf-ror and 
Empress. The conse([uence3 of the (.'rimeaii war ate de/'cribcd as 
mure injurioiu to Frana* tlnm to any other people, not excepting 
Russia herself, who ni.-ule great strides in iiUernal improvement in 
oonsequenco of tho lessons Icjirncd twenty \eara ago : — 

La lO-Riifc y HAcriiia griduit«tiiei>t et inniilcmeiit :.ou uv*;air, sou suldats, 
et MC8 tnillioiiH. 

Noun ilisons gratiiitcnicnt, i-f b t irol <».^i impmpr»\ Life fir plm. 

La tVjince, iiuilgrdln pri*v de Se!KiH<nj.f»l, «‘onvt-iv;»it bleu ik-n sva)]>Rt)ii€-.>« 
cn KiisRie. Klles n la fin de la canri»ngnp <|uatiil 

hi France rcfiwa son enneours I'Anuh n nv pour ck-lruiro Cronsfadt ct M, 
IVlcr>sbourg, Hit ac'curda a la unc. pnix lioiutrablu uai ue lui roUluit 

ni une hniuiiiation ni un puiice de li-rritoirp. Nitpoidnu 111. pimvait 
la & ti»ujop.rs <•*- I’a'em'r it lu grandeur de la France claicnl 

ushur^a. 

Mal« n lie aut r|n*inrti.jrer li VAn'^b'b rre, ion nllk^e, one UfHsori*, 
ipi’olla ii'<TiihUcra et n#* lui jwirdoniu ni lainr.is, pndlUT de la lerunnaiN- 
sanre <-t du bon v ouloir de la 


< IVst fliiiNl ipie la caui|iagri«^ do C'riiiice ]ir«ifi(ova h tout inotidc et riG 
uuira ipi’ii la brunec, qui a i-i eben inv nt jiaye la vu toiro. 

The author writes just as an Austrian might be cx'penied to write 
aliout tho Italians and tUtjir iifrlopeJhli'ncc. lie bates them i 
lonMely, nttribulJng Li them uuuy vices and but one virtue- 
patriotism : 

I/It alien a «« iniiniere do hair, i nmnu* tir eoiispirer. 


STOUY^S NRRO.* 

T he word 'Mramatic*’ ia often used in a# very loo«e way aa a 
laudatory epithet merely eynonymoua with exciting, or "lively, 
or interesting. When a aefioe of octmil oveuis ia in itself ouch aa 
to lay hold on the imagination more strongly ta nuddenly than 
iwiui), f>r when the like utlhct is pnalnced by the art of the reeifeer 
in the presentation of real ot fictitious accounts, we are apt to My 
witliouL more ado that the events or ibo narrative are dramatie. 
Those who spixik thus have getieralJy no intention of pAesing ju^ 
nicut on tho quetdion w hether the purlicttlar subject is of a kiM 
fitted ibr artistic In^atmoni in the aramatic form ; indeed we may 
ftifely assume that the question is seldom pre-jent to their minds at 
all. Such a habit of spi*o«di, liov.ever, could not have arisen, or 
at any rate could lant have liecome curnmt with educated 
writovff, except in a eocidy where, bow ever many theatrical 
ptii*lV>riivdnce& and plavgoiira thiMo may be, there is Kttle real 
ilriututlic art and little knowlcilge of it? conditions, and con- 
Hcquenlly whero there is vague iiud confmwl thought, if any 
tluMight at all, on most matters connected with it. And tho usage 
oiico established is doubtless powerful bv way of reaction to keep 
up the confusion wheiico it sprung, llie fcfory is exciting, aaya 
one. Yne. it ib dramatic, says the next. Ay, vey dramatic, says 
a third ; c;v/o ji.ii evcL-llent biibject for a phiy, nna a play wo will 
iiiako c f it. * Nor is the error iiec»‘as.irily a grosa or obvioua one in 
the ]jnrtioukr case. It may well have u certain admixture of 
truth, ur at K\iMt suillejent eloinents of pLvitsibilily. It oflea 
happens that stveral bctm^^flanil incidents in a .*<tory, taken by tbem- 
sfdves, are dramatic in the true fteu.se, while the s-tory as a whole 
is nevertheless quite inipiiiclic.ible for llwit purpose. Again, the 
habit of composing works in a draimitic iurm which ore 
avowedly not lueAnt for the thoatre and are not bound either 
as to length or ns to incident even by the phvBicftl poHHibiUtles of 
actual perfumiauce, muct to no small extent bo answerable for 
bliiutirur the finer scn&n of dramatic propriety, long as one is 
entitled to aslj what the ofl’cel w'ould be on tbo stage, there is 
in- H'liiuAliing h> go by which is nscoitainable and in the main in- 
J j telligiblc, though perlmj)fl not always caj»b!e of logical expositioo* 
j AVhen this test -an cliicicnt one na far aa it goes, if rode and 
I iiamiw in Ji(»mc reftpentH— is once swept away, it iadUliealt to boartr 
ceii.'itantly in mind tlnit thoiw are stilt some few canons of deugn 


son TKcud couhiiit. . . Akn*^ il cua.s uvee iiii oyiihmc ct uiu* o\en when it is divorced iroiu the v*sib.c action that gave it a 

... 1 ... o J *i..v t. 


i|uu-lu(lc ftfrnoi.'-*- 

Intislligont il a npnrh In pjitiom c ot In iluplioile uvoc itn? nf^tiicf', Tin«> 
nn .ii’ti.’* p«»iiti>^ur pnabnib.. il .-nit nttvr.dic, it nuiit (Hs^-imuler ; 
(ii-A-iuiiiilHr enr/m* nn<-iix <|Hh I't-iixlre. 

n so croit Ic pmnior ik f* pcupjc.s r.l il n'i^nuro pn** iju'il i-n c.'-t U- ilfi-’uer. 

II ballot inifpn.'io tons b-s poMpIt •» k.-ikT 1’ \ii(;l.ii'>, «(ui liii parNic 

original I'l 11 ii\> a ru-ii quo riiiiHoii jiu puis.-e laiio, uiah <ki pltu- ^ 

vil liu plus ilcvi: il ost patiioU-. j 

The action of Napoleon III. in favour of It dy Is represeiitod oh 
one of tho gi’oat examples of his political ic.cajiacity. By humbling 
Austria he wtuj advancing tho interests of lii.s future enemy, 
Fnidsia,aiid by helping to constitute Italy without making an ally 
of her, ho was proparing tho condilion of thing,s which wo huc to-day, 
when Italy ia much len-s Ercuch thou IVussiau, w hen the Eiuporor 
of tiermany is received with real enthusiaum in Italy, and th«^ | 
Italianu urn tr^fining thcmsclvo.s in (.SoruiHii ideas by a diligent | 
study of German litem tun*. No doubt all this is true; w© can 
all see now how liOuU Napoleon prepared the way for Powers 
which either have sinci^ bocuinw or may yet become very dangerous 
eneiuios to France ; but rfiudiug boobs like the one before us 
tho iv.uiark whi<ih obviu’usly suggests itself is that it Is e<iriy to 
be wise uftcj tho event. Wo can all seo now what wore the 
great mistakc^s of Louis Napnlcou, jusi as w'o can point out tho 
blunders of his uncle. We ail know that the Mexican w’or was 
n great blunder, and we sec ])laiiily that, from a French point 


name, and from thoolwervance of which the aulhor ia not absolved. 
Il is inf too b<c, indivd, to complain ou this or any other ground 
of the pr.actice of writing plays for the closet, as it is called, w'hich 
on the face of fhefn are md itagc-plrtyj*. It has given us a certain 
number of really grc-Ht tidditions to lifowturc ; and besidcjsi, it is at 
b'nft as old HS fM‘ncca, or wb^iever cIsy* it was that, among other 
productions of the .'iiinio sort, in part imthupnlcd Mr. Story’s tlieme 
witli tlh* tr.fgrdy of Ortftvia. 

Cuming thus’ to Mr, Story, we have to niiy that he appears to 
ha^e fallen to houio extent into a mistokc of the kind pointed out 
alxive. llo tells us that “ iho story uf Nero, as rc-cordcd by 
ancient writers, and orpwuaUv in tho vivid skY^tch of Snetoinms 
luid liio uioro elabuhitotl awd biphly-colourctl pn^cs of TaciUia, had 
long bmiuted luy miud us a powerful subject iVir drfttxuUic treat- 
irieiit.” That is, bec.aus(t the talc «« told by TiicUns or Stietonhia — 
in Ollier words, iu the manuer and with* the instrunieaU of the 
hiritorian— is powerful to compel pity, terror, nmazeinent, or ia- 
diirnation, therefore it is t/.> produco the same effects in a 

diUbrcnt way, and by different inejtna,iri the hamls of ttie dramatic 
writer. Adxuittiug thiit in the particular ca.«e it is eiwy Ibr “in- 
dolent ruriewers *’ to Iw wwo after the event, we hold that wtch an 
infercTico must ever be unsafe ; the two things are conristcat, but 
the uiio is not evidctico oi‘ the other. .\nd, while tha narratn'e of 
Tacit u* is, in the looser aensii of the epitliet, one of the moat 
dramatic ever wniltcn, the reign of Nc^ro to us, wboUy npiurt 


of view, M. Thiers was right in cuiidtiiumng the policy which ^ ^ .. 

..c TfoK, La 'Ft.,. ci.w .xi‘ IVom any noTimi ot actnally putting it on tho stage, in the 

V' . . ^ „ ‘i iU.. -I.'-.- ii. ^is9. 


led to the unity of Italy and (icmiauy. Tho great defect of 
I.«ouia Napideous mind uppeara to hn\o been that he would go 
far enoogn on ft liiui of actitiii to incur tho coat of it, but not 
far enough to reap the full benefit of il for lus country. Ilia 

policy WAS ratlier that of a private acheiner t^n of u patriot . - , , ^ ^ i a • i i “ ‘*4. “ v » . 

acting for the country which he w^preseuted, and Uiis mav have no Mliyiig character to bo dovelopd, either for giioJ or 

boon duo to the fact that he uever reallv took root in the country, liopclcsrfy removed lixnu tho 

and never cotdd fsel himself secure on bis qw» throne, lie had too * ~ 


strict sense mi cfw*iitiAlly uptlramatic theme. For it ofibis 
no rtMil unity of thought or pnrposo which tho pootV iiuogi- 
nation can grcisp, and which hia skill can bring fi*rth to ft new 
life through .ill tho auccojwive changes of pfiioe and person. 


many homo anxieties fur a sonud foreign policy. H© might 
have had a very vahia))Ie ally in Italy had he idlorwod Uio ItalianR 
to go to Rome, but then the French clerical pasty had to bo con- 
ciliated, and so the advantages xvhich he ought to have derived 
from the campaign of 1859 were lost to him. The Ust act of hw 
reign, the fatal niMreh to Hedan, was a consequence of his diuad of 


nornnil and lioaitby standard oi maxdiind ; there is none of 
our common humanity to Ih> studied in lum. .His victims arc 
pilmblc, but that ia all; os Tkeitus himself remorkiMJ, their sub- 
mi.«-sion in thoiv fat® was, wHhsomo splendid exceptions, su ignoble 
as almost to d<?serve a share of tho indignation wo bf'.stow un the 
tyrant. So, too, there is no real dovolopment of events, but a 
in<,T<j sucDCfision of nameless and shameleiw crimes, ending in a 


disril^rionof tho FftrisUas mode him* praflar anythbg to that. T 

Tho due lesson of his reign is that a sovereign whose throne is un- courage— one hardly knows 
atftbleis in a falw p^tknu and eamiot, if he w^^ fis^s^clOy * By yf^ Story. iMinboifSi and' ikm&m t 

a truly national policy. The late Emperor and lue^ wiib had to Sona 1875. 
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Mikh«r-^to quicken itftelt* into active halo ; nor docft the end bear 
latJi it any fiigrn of what nhall ootiic after, save the fatal secrot, only 
adarwai^la to ho imdemtood and fully di.'^cloncd, that emperors can 
^ bo made out of Rome. And thin last point, tho one result of real 
political importanco which llm rcitrii of Xero left behind it, is just 
one of those which a dmiuatic author can do nothin^r with. Wo 
do fkot say that nil these ohjeetions mi^ht not he set aside by that, 
quality and force of penius which has surmounted no less ditli- 
cultios in the post, and of which we are not witlmul li\inp 
examples; it would be tlni morost ]>edantpy, for iiwtiincH. to brinp 
such considerations ns tho for«^p<nnp to M. Victor Jlupo’s work. 
But it does seem to us that IIwm* are reasons why a nriu putting 
his trust ill skill and uiulcrsUndiup short of Iranscomicnt poniii.s 
should not deliberately choo.se for a drauia such a suliject as Mr. 
Story lifts chosen ; oinMn :i.‘*Mpninp these reasons we lm\o at iho 
same time shown what kind of fcolinp, sja'iiKiny of the ellect a.-* 11 
whole, wo havo in fact »\\perieiJCed in n'jdinp the hiadc. 

It must l>e understood that wo Imvf* ent'Ted upon this 
bcOAuse Mr. Stop 3 Ms n writer wlio deserves m have his choico 
seriously discussed. (liMUi the pi'neral whooie, tho merit of the 
execution is of a hiph ordiT. Mr. citorv’s lanicnape is slronp, 
simple, and dipnitiod ; the dialogue is neither too alniipt nor too 
diffuse for tho circuinbtanre.s ; and tho characters are .‘••uslaine^l 
with considonible spirit. As to the events, the historian.s are hd- 
lowed with close, ami oven minute, fidelity ; imloed there is 
hardly a sayinp t)r anecdote pivservod by them in ndation to the 
topics here embraced which Mr. Story has not w<»jk4Ml into his 
verse. In some plru’es Ui.s fiilhfulnes.s lo hi.s puidw has tlriveii 
him to the extreme verpe of what <-an he sptikeii of by a inoilem 
writer. Far from ceii.*mriiip him for this, we apree that the pic- 
ture of Nero, if it w'as to Ixi drawn at al), could not 1)(‘ true with- 
out these last dfimniiip touches; .and eviai heie a coninnmdable 
^avity and reserve in time as well ns in AVoial.s securer Li.s writing 
from all suspicion of e\il lenfltMicv, And in peiieifil thiTe is a very 
proper nvoiaance of the n^adtinp semes and dc’^criptions for which 
H coarser hand would have found ample teinplalion and ojqior- 
tuuity. To give bomo noliou of Mr. S torsi’s ncciiracN , whicli we 
believe w^o have pretty well tc'^lcd, we can lind no departure? from 
tho recorded facts beyond a slight comprcf sioii of incident.s in tlic 
matter of Piao s conspiracy apaiiist NtU’o, uml the expression that 

.Ju>tioe hi’Tit 

Its hcail hefoiT him when h.nii:' u. ' till, 

which is not quite o.]>]iroprijite to the. case of one vl\o 
was indeed exiled, but lived to be recalled after Nero’s <i4.»!h. 
Not only is there so little alh'rjiliojj, but there is hardly any addi- 
tion ; the poet is in truth almost cramped the nlmndanco of his 
nutlmrities ; and the Icmplalion, or let us say the apparent <luly, of 
almost turning Tacitus into blank verse, has prohably W to some 
Jos.s of dramatic op[)ortuiiitie.s. But, on tho whole, there is lilllo 
room for detailed criticism; there is only the general consciousness 
that this is tho laudable work <»f a go<al and (j\en excellent ability, 
(hough hero, as it seems to us, t'xpeiided on ungi-ateful juatfer, and 
that genius W’oiild ha\ e done it oihervvise or done sonielhiiig ditlenmt. 
VVe do nut know, how'e\ er, w hy .Vgrippiun is addre.-s-*:Ml as mndmno ; 
why the Latin if introduced at all, is pul in tho siugul.'ir in 
the month of ft person speaking to more than one oiher; or why 
wo ore expeett'd to leiid Kpielairi.s for JOpicharia in tho lace of botii 
quantity and accent. We should mention that Mr. Story i.s n«»t 
insensible to tbc artistic didiculty arising from the general 
deformity of the characters; bir he tries to ccjuleud with it by 
inscribing touches of biuuau iutew nt, and even of coinpunUive. virtm*, 
to Poppsea. For iustonce, he inakt*s her exprcKs svuuo pity for ihn 
Clhristiaiis (for which, historically speaking, her miowii patronage 
of tho Jews would be an ambiguous nrguirieiit), and Xerg’s fatal 
iit of auger is bivnight 011 by ber protest against bis appeartuicn in 
the circus. As concerning theso exhibitions, by the way, IMr. Story 
seems nowhere to bring out adequately the spetnally Uoraan feel- 
ing of contempt and disgust for tho prince’s coiidurt. But he is 
overborne by his own authorities. The trails thus inventrd 
are incapable of disproof, but it is impossible to forget 'J ucitus. 
Another and evea less hopeful attempt of the same kind U made 
with SporuB. From the same motive iwrhaps, Agrippina’s affection 
for Nero is so much overdone as to d^tiwct from the grandeur of un- 
scrupulous and relentless anibitipti, such ns it is, which properly 
attaches to her. But as thp reader must chtick for himself, if he 
will, our criticism on the g^mOral plan, w'o must give him iJie ehauce 
of verifyinj[f on tho spot what we have said of the porfonminco in 
detail. Wo choo.ne a speech of Nero, at the highest intoxication 
of his power, after the great fire io Home : — 

Nkro. We must l<uikl up thi-so galleries anew, 

The dru luith spoiled Bic.se iri.irhles utterly. 

Gods I what a Higlit it wa.s when tliu tierce Haines 
Licked the black iilglit, and all Kome was ablaao — 

A sight to tnokc one’s spirits leap for joy ! 

Here night on night 1 stood and g.axcd at it, 

N^wver was weary : now nnd t\u‘n 11 cfshIi 
t$hook nil the |>alaee ; then a bursting mass 
or sparks and smoke and ashes flew alotlt 
And rained again to earth : then darting tongues 
Of living dame ran swift olong the roots, 
lusutiiitc to destroy, with a flerexi rage. 

They say, f hear, 1 set onr Rome afire ; 

ThiU.’8 a mean lie. They tell such lies of me I 

For another ipecimeu wo take Oalba^s acceptance of the Empire 
^ to speak more correcUyi of a command which led to 


Knipini— in a scone which, though out of tho main action, has to 
our mind more of the trim dramatic ring than almost any other; — 

Otiio. Ay, Gallia, wo aro all in this agreed. 

Give u.H your ph-dge. Think op«»u him who slew 
Our lU'arot f.iends nnd drive him from his place. 

Tliink of our tHmniry over wlumi he bniods 
I-ikc .some dread iiu’ubus — and shaUj’ him off. 

Let virtue vet he in Jhmte. ^ 

Gal. if 1 acu’pt, *tis not beeuU'^e I (t.-ivc 
Thai gilded circle, ’'fis nut that 1 frcl 
Amhitiou’s goad — but that my couiil ry cj»ll.s-— 

My bleeding ci>mUry, train]di.‘d under font 
Uv Ibis wild de'’pot, b\'’ tliis I)loody Imj*, - 
'] iiU rii>loii‘i, debauched, nnd oiui'd<TOits l»oy. 

1 am till* li'g.'ite 4if the Senate hero, 

Ami of ihti pMOjile — bound to a«l lor llu-m— 
li'eudy to Kucrilieo my life fm- liiein. 

Yet I ;iiii (lid ; ege, care.'», have thinned m\ blood; 

And iH-tfer |waiii' ami re-^t would .sail my wirii 
Than lo In* lilted high, where every l)l.ast, 

W'ould shake me. Still, unto inv eouiitiy’.s eail 
1 yield ; and, ihoiigh I do not take the eiuwn. 

As legate of the S^'imlc 1 aeeept 

The leadership. Do with nio .ih you wilt. 


TKN Vr.AKS DF MY LI I K.* 

P KlNXMiSS FKLIX .SALM-SAJiAl Is oiio of thoso persons who 
cftiuiot hcj acfiiised of mistaking their vocation when they take 
to wTiting their poi*sonivl iiuniioivs. Whether the .Hiiccess of their 
books is liktdy lo increaso tlieir suhsequent popularity among thnir 
acquaint4).nce is another qiicstitm. I'lio IVinre.-^s is evitlonll)' bleared 
with an excellent nieniorvjsupplomeuted perhaps with some pow'ers 
of fancy ; nor is bho tr.'immelled by any over-sensitive dodicacy in 
making free use of her recollections or being perfectly outspukim in 
her appreciation of character, it is but fair to say that these frank 
appreciations neviT sin 4Ui the side of ill-natuve. When she do»‘S 
drag any gentleman forward into a strongly unfavourable light 
slio has generally what slio hclievc's to l^c reason Ibr honest indig- 
imtiori, as in tho case of the Austrian and Belgian Miuibters accri.*- 
dited to the unfortunate Maximilian of Mexico. Bather there is 
the same absoiieo of receive about her which iinub' Boswell so in- 
imitable as a biogrnplaT. As she is entirely open os to all that con- 
cerns herself, it does not occur to lier that other jieople may object 
to having themselves or their affairs put in jivint as inallers bn* 
public gossip. She w as d»‘Voted, as w e cMimot doubt , to Iter deceasiMl 
hiisband,norJias.«ho ceased (osorrow ovct his memory. But she throw s 
no veil over hi.s little lailings; she tells ns riipeatedly how she wjw 
right and he wn.H wrong, wlien they dillered as to stmio step they 
xvoro di.scnssing ; how his liearl was doiddedly Iwdler tlinn Ins 
head, and how hi.s hasty temper made him prompt to ire on very 
insulficient pro>ocation. We niivolhe detailed t*tory of his youthful 
indiscretions, when, after having run through bis modest patri- 
mony, ho recklessly carricid on tho desperate game on any terms tho 
usurers dichitcd ; and we lonrn lJuit the housidioJd manageiueut of 
hi.s iiiatim'r peal’s wiw entirely in harmony with the habits of his 
youth. But all this unreserve ncilies most lively reading, and in 
many parts the book i.s of no biuall historical interest, rrinco 
Felix wtis a high-born advonturer, whose gallantry nnd good- 
hunioiir made liiin wclcnnie everyw*hc7*e, luickiiig up the recom- 
mendations he brought 111 hi.s birth and letters of introduction, 
Tho Bcjiublicans of the I.'nited States mado almo.st ns much of him 
as Max un ill an and his circle of foreign courtiers and fikddierfl. lie 
saw ft g-ood deal of active servico during llie Americttn civil war ; 
ho w'eiit through some sharp fighting in Mexico before he had to 
surrender with tho unhappy Kiiiperor. More fortunate than hi? 
ijiftster, ho was spared to return home, and, gaining’tho go^nl graces 
of King William of Prussia, was advanced to an honourable com- 
mand in tho Prussian servico, to fall gloriously before St. Privnt. 
So that his wrifo, who in her way wa.? more of a marked figure* 
in society than her husband, and who, possessing an equal 
share of spirit, soems lo have had all tlie qiiHlities that cominuud 
social success, mado tho mt>ro or less intimate Rcquaintance of a 
great number of eminenl pewonagos. And, as w« recogni/o tho 
roHemblance in those portraits of which w'e are in a position to judge 
from .some knowledge of the originals, so we aro inclinod to take 
for granted her likenesses of Americans and Mexicans, to which she 
has at all events iinpaiicd chai'BCteristic individuality. 

The chapters relating to the author’s stay in Mexico are, of course, 
the most interesting in the volumes, WheD,atthecloso of the Ameri- 
can war, Prince Salm-fSalm lost a (TeneraVa command and was 
cast on the Wfirld, it occurred to him to try his fortune in Mexico, 
lie had formerly held a commission in the Austrian service; his 
family bud kept up hereditary relations with Austria ns well as 
Prii.s.sia ; and Maximilian welcomed him coi*dially. nnd attached 
him to his person. President Johuson, although ne' gave him a 
high testimonial, could not suppleraont it with an olncial intro- 
duction; for at that time he hud set tho machinery in motion 
which WHS to upset the tutlering empire of Mexico. 'Soon after 
the Salm-Salms arrived in the coiintiy, tho l^^^nch took their 
departure. The joy expressed on tho *^occasioii appeani to have 
been mutual, though the unfortunate Kinperor, as weft as hts wisest 
advisors, must have felt the fatal insecurity of the position to 
which they were abandoned. Bat the Princess tells us that the 
conduct of the French had been disgraceful, and if they were 

* Toi Yean 9/ My Lift, By the Prinoess Felix. {hdm-Salm. London : 
Richard Bentley & t876. 
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ptdlfy of half the doeds with whieh she oharim them, they must | 
have behaved more like bandite than dieciphned eoldiero. They • 
insulted and assaulted the meO| and vilely outra^ the women. 
As for Marshal Bazainei he was **bad| cruel, brutau and mean.^ It 
has been ffiveu out inat his wife was a lady of large fortune. 
This, the Princess says, is a mislako, and the report wtu originally 
set in circulatiou m a blind, the foci being that: Bazaine amassed 
groat sums of money by oj^ninff a couple of 8ho]M» in Mexico, 
where he retailed the foreign articles which ha had imporUjd duty 
Be that as it may, the desertion by the French threw 
Maximilian into tho feeble arms of the Mexican rmperialislA. 
Having chosen his line, ho reaolvfid to follow It unrcM>rvodly. 
He thought it wise policy to Jea^'o his foreign troo])8 Ixhiud him 
when ha took his do^iarturo fi'om his capital for Querdaro, ;ind it . 
was only by accepting an ajiiiointinent on the dtail of a native 
genoml that Prince >Saltn-Salni obtained p<*rmj.<sion to atti.'ntl him. 
The drama was drawing nipidly to its climax. Murquez, a little 
lively man, with black hair, black lie»*u eyes, and a Fiuisler, 
swarthy face,” msrclied out of Mexico to bo igiiominiou.sly Ix^uteii j 
and iniiloped back first of the fugitives, to announce his own dis- 
comfiture to the citizens. Shortly uflci w^ardd, Princess Snlin-Salni 
heard, as a casual pioco of news, of tho treason of Lope/, and his 
sale of Queretaro and its garri.son, her luisband lnrludo<l. Then 
began a period of agitating at?tivity for her ; in which she \vont 
through three days of travel without changing her clollms, and j 
compromised hcreclf deeply ■ in favour of the prisoners. We 
agree with her that it does credit to Mexican chivalry that 
she was not cast into prison, or sent out of tho country at tho 
least. As it was, she was treated with cxtreino court e.^'V by 
all tho Mexican ofHccrs of rank, althnugh naturally some of 
them now and then lost their toiiipcr wlien tli<;y dctoctetl licr 
in bribing and intriguing with their stalls. l''or, nlthougli iho 
Prussian Minister profo8.sed to think othcTwist*, from tho tii-st she 
cherished no illusions aa to the fate in htorc for tho Fin pore »r. 
Popular feeling \vas too c^xcited to admit a reasonable hope of re- 
prieving him ; and tho President, in approv ing the sciiLencu of ihiaih, 
was but the passivo inatruincnt of tho popuhiv will. Thus tho only 
alternative was to elfocl an escape ; and although Maximiliau wes 
strongly guaitlod in tbi* convent of the Capuciues, the enlerpri.so 
was believed to be possible could they coimuand a sullicienry of 
ready money. But upwnrd.s of two liuixlred thousand dollars in 
gold was not to b0f3a8ily procured under the circumslanccs ; and the 
nolf-bred Indian olticers declined sagely enough to risk Ihcir pt-r- 
sons and military standing on bare promises lu pay. What was 
wanted was the signatuvea of the iMivopoan eavoys, on whieli cash 
might be made furthcoming ; hut these signatures tho cnvo\ s 
declined to give. IJiiquesticaiably ihey behaved with mucli 
timidity, and the Princess deBcriboa the cowardici? of tho Au.<- 
trian liarou Logo and the Belgian Mr. lloori<’ks ns carrktd to 
ludicrous lengths. But it must he confessed they had gond 
grounds for anxiety ; hiul they been accused of favouring tlu^ 
Emperor s’’ evasion, their diplomatic po.-'itiuna would have been 
no protection to them in the excited tciiipor of the ctumlry. 
At all events they would risk nothing; and Colonel Paincio.'*,. 
who might have been seduced by a bag of gtdd, shook 1 it.<i licad 
over a scrap of signed paper, and then walked off to inform bia 
general of iho attempts made to tamper with his honour. Tin* in- 
defatigable temptress, still strangely left at liberty, hurried olf to 
throw herself at the feet of the f 'resident. Mlie had ijrcviously 
had an interview with J uarez, relative to the terms ol the. sur- 
render of Qiieivtaro; and it must bo remarliod lliufc ho, ius well us 
Iglesia, one of his Ministers and confiilenlial advisers, had made a 
• very favourable impresj'.ion on her. Jiinrti/ she tlesciibes ns ** a luuvi 
a little under the middle size, with a very dark-couiplcxioiietl 
Indian face, which was not disfigunHl, but, on the conlniry, nnidu 
more interesting, by a very large scar across it. Ho had veiy laige 
piercing eyes, and gave one the impression of bi'ing a man who 
reflects mucb,'and deliberates long ami carefully l^fore acting.” 
On this occasion he was courteous, and liMteiied to her patiently, 
but was not to be moved. He said that the sentence was final ; 
that it was cruel to prolong the prisoner's agony, and tliat tlic 
Emperor must die on the morrow. saw the Pre.Hident was 
moved] he, as well as M. Iglesia, had tears in their eyes”; and 
she adds, ** The trying scenes through which tho President had 
gone that day were too much for him. lie retired for three days 
to his room, and would not see any one.” 

On their return to Europe the Prince wa.s somewliat disappointed 
^ his reception at the Austrian Court. Tho truth was that tho 
]^peror bad boon persecuted by people who had urged their claims 
upon him on the strength of services rendered to l^s brother ; and 
besides, he may well have shrunk from anything that recalled tho 
humiliating tragedy of Mexico. Suhk'quently, bowtwer, he 
raerdusly grants the l*riTicet» an axmuity of 1,200 dollars ” — 
florins, we presume. Bat Die Austrian Vlominions were made 
somewhat hot for Prince Felix hy his old creditors, and it was 
his release from arrest in Vienna that he withdrew to 
Prussia to receive a commission by the special favour of His 
Majesty. His regiment being quartered at Ooblonz, the Salm- 
Balms chanced to witness tho eventful interview with Benedetti in 
the gardens at Ems in tho summer of 1870. On the evening of 
July 8, the Princess was seated at table next the IHng, when he 
expiesm bis anxieties to her about Prince Hohensdilern^s accept- 
ance of the Spanidi Crown. Next day they dined with the Queen 
in Gohlone, and after dinner they leftfor Ems in the middle of a 
garden party given to the Ooblens people. Th^ were caught in 
a heavy snowsv on ^their way nom the lm$ station to the 


Promenade at the Korsaal, when the King gnnil iintMiTidlrfiptf olirfl 
with thorn on the damage their gay plumage had imstsmeilisi 

Just when tho King loft os and went away with Count LtfhiaAMPft the 
French Minister, Ckiunt BenodottI, stopped Hie Miu('.ity and ssIdaMnStlite 
to him, on which our noble Aovereign bec»niQ two iindsod taller, and hlS km 
face aof(uired an expccssidH which 1 had uover before seen on it. Making 
on impatient niotiim with bis hand, towards Count Lvhndor£*'he wm 
away alone ; leaving the oily Frcnehmaa quite petrified. 

It will be seen that many of the JLVincess's recoUociions aro 
really valuable as contributions to history, while all her experiences 
find adventures are told so as to make them vei^ agreeable read* 
ing. She succeeds in placing herself on such friendly terms with 
her readers that we cannot doubt she is right in assuming that 
they will be interested to know that, after all her worries and 
wanderings, she is fiettled iu a comfortable homo, where she lives 
in the enjoyment of a modfis^t competency. And we may ofler 
h(.>r our congratulations on having esciipud tlie conventual seclusion 
to which she had nearly (v>ndeajnc.(l li*?r.solf in an inconsiderate im- 
pulse, wh<.*n tho Sovereign Pontilf t-howed his good sense by telling 
her frankly, on her coiiBultiug him, that she was mistaking her 
vocation. 


CONmCRS AND FEAT-SOIL SlIKUBa* 

^pIIE chief faults of Mr. Gordon’s solid and exhaustive Tinatim 
X --for instance, the enumeration of certain pseudo-species, and 
a mthcr too scientific principle of arrangement— nave been amended 
in tho second edition of the work, to the great convenience of tho 
amateur, who hereby gains a knowledge of varieties for which 
room hfis b<H4n nuide, and fho racanM of speedy rofeivnce by tho 
introduction of alphabetical order. It would bo injustice to Mr. 
If. 0 . lk>hn, thevetrirun publisher, who is hiniHelf a successful and 
expoj'imenlai grower of eonifera, to omit mention of tho index of 
popular tmnies, English and traushih^d, wliich he has compiled and 
appended to hi« now edition of Gordon. This is a feature of infi- 
ll itcly more value than the Att(*mpt at derivations of genera and 
ap*<cicfl, such as “ abies ” or ** cedrun,” for example, which tho 
originul author makoi, without actiudly p»ing bail for them. It 
would be hard to jtersuade M.^hohifH tlmt ** abie.c,’’ the spruce fir’s 
generic name, ia derived either from “ apii»s ” a peivr-tree, or from 
**abeo,” fo me or vn; or, again, that the cedar lakes its 

nnmo eilhor from “ Avuo, to burn, and drh (?•), to .sweat or distil,” 
or IVijiu tho brook Cedron, on the banli.s of which the cc4d.^r of 
Jjebiiuon was phiuliful (Gordon, p. 60). It is obvious that all such 
Htuff should bo unsparingly eliniiniited frtun a Ixujk of reference. 
The new edition of tho Jinetvni may bo odvantngeously studied 
with the aid (»f Mr. Fnujcr’s truly handy volume which has ju^t 
been published. J’/ia Hnmhj Hook of Onitimeutol (Vnu/cN, indeed, 
fornishcH in an unauibitiou.s way just the sort of popular volumo 
fit for the amafour planter, na8i.stijjg him to extend hi.s knowliNjge 
and experimont.s in two of the most attractive fields of modern 
horticultun*. 

On account of the brief life »d’ bedding jdants, and the climatic 
influences which i-ender fle.oting the ivigu of floral colour in our 
gardens, it is well to rt.'Sort to tho coriti-a,st.*i of c^ergrocui dwarfs 
and larger specimens of tho conifeious kind, and to suidy 
tho culture of rhodudondixms, as w'ell as of (he peat plants aucl 
herbaceous plants wdiich group well with them, lihodoileiidrons, 
not barren nor unsightly when out of bloom, may find llieir 
hnud.sorao glossy leiifuge divevsitied etrectivcly by a number 
of ‘‘ herbacene ” enumerated in the lust ion page.s of Mr, Fraser’s 
volume, such ns grasses, ferns, yuccr.s. trit\)mo>». und gladioli, to 
say nutliing of lilies of divers Kinds, and s<.imc less nepiving 

S lants of equal beauty. Of Mr. I'wer shook aLuit two-thirds ai*o 
evoted to tho conifers; tho rest, with the brief section iust men- 
tioned, to tho rhcalodendrons and peat-loving shrub.'*. It will be 
seen from the glance w*u are about to take nt the first aud chief 
part of its contents, that, without achieving the precise excel- 
lences of Mr. Mnngredicn’s bciok which we reviewed about live 
years ago, it will serve every needful purpo.^c, an<l, if loss .’-ugges- 
tive, will prove Buflicient, wliilst more Jiortiiblc. 

The work just referred to gave a decided impetus to the efiVetive 
contrasting of conifers with deciduous trees, and that which lies 
before us gives ample assistance in wirrying out. thia aim -with 
taste. Some of those which are especially commended carry their 
contrast in their very names, such as, among spruces, Abies allxi 
and A. nigra, both Drought from Oanada and tlio UuittMl St}it4'd 
at tho end tho lost century. The latter is a hardy couicul-sluijied 
tree, with short thick leaves of a very dark given iibc»vo and a blm.ili- 
whito below ; while tho fonner is so light, glaucous, and silvery of 
hue as to present a delicious contrast to tho dark Ibliaps of pinca 
and lira, like its opposite, or the yellow and crimson Jeafiig® *d* the 
sugar niaplo. Wo get a warning, however, which is not unseason- 
able, against lotting Diis contmst be heightened by trying, for the 
Bake of its brighter foliage, a vox'ielv called " .Abies mba glauca,” 
which is leas robust. In some of tbe firs the contrasts are not 
so marked between themselves, though distinct enough as re- 
gards other trees and masses of foliage. Mr. Fraser disDngiuahea 
the Californian Albertiana, a nioflt hardy ornamental spruce of 

* BandjfJBook of Ornumtntat Conifert and of RhmK'imdroni and olhtr 
AfMiriean Fhtpen andShrubSt suHubie for tho (Amato 4nia fistb of JDntaiji, 
R7 Hugh Fraser, F.B. 8 .E. Edinburgh and London: AViUiau Blaekwood 
h Sons. 1875. 
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ia|)id aud troe^Uke form^ ft'om its Canadian liyat, tho 

horalock Hppuce, widoh haa hir&a fi^rown in En^iand for tho last 
liiuiditHl and forty yeata, hy iU shorter, denser, slondevap leaves, 
aud its pymuiiclal outlioe. The hemiock epruoe has hroad 
leaves in double Tom%, of a liprlit f.Toeii upper and [glaucous under 
suifooC) whilst the Albertis m's leaf is pale gr(H»n aboro and 
only 8u]^lftu<^s below. It may bo doubted whether in tho 
niuiAt rich soil which it njipm’irttos tho hemlock spruce need 
cry second to any of its kinslblK. with its boautiful bushy broad bead 
and the oedaivliKO chariictor of i U branches, lint few ot‘ tho sprucos 
can match with Abies lh»ii«rlasii in iv.^nlts. \Vh%To thorc is rich 
jloaxny or alluvial soil and modomte shvUer, it vosvs its syniniolric 
outline, and its nnmetviis braTicht.9 r« ;'n!arly whorlcd aroiiod its 
trunk in slow but euro jrrowtli at then afterwards at a pact* 

that makes ujp for previous hositation. As a park or lawn true it 
beeoiups n pnde to its planter, and its liardinoss eof.Mns to attach to 
its variej;fate<l variety^ A. Douirl. Stnirii, a veritable silver, indeed an 
ftlinost ^irw white species. Of this Mr. Kish, who saw tho parent 
plant at Castle Keontaily, writes that it i.s iinpos‘*ihlc to conrci\(' 
anything more novel nr chunninfr lliaii a free-LTowiii^ spruce with 
youugahoota almost as white as Acer Ne^ undo varl'yatuiii (p. 16). 
In many rt^spects A. Menziosii approaches A. Duupflasii, beinjr a 
most hardy evcrj;^t‘eii of frt'o rapid ja:ruwth, rcv/ularly branched 
from the j^und upwards,” The leaves are bristly, very sharp 
pointed, brij^ht j^reeii in llie up]>or surface aud silvory b<»neath, 
giving the troo a ehiuiuj,^ ap|)*'aranco when the bratiche.s are 
agitated by the wind.'* 

Other spruces to which Mr. Enisvr ac<’ord.s higli praise am 
A. Moriiiuii or Kiitrow, \Nitli its li.-uidsomo stern clothed with 
drooping branches, and these with .a profusion <il‘ deep grov leaves. 
We C5XU speak to its merits on a shfliert'd liill slojve and rich 
open soil, tlioiigh with us it rarely reaches its Dropmore luuuht of 
thirty-fivo tWd. Abies orieutjilis, llK»ugh attaining to sixty or 
eighty feet in its nativo (.^rijneau valleys, is of but slow growth, 
but hardy enough in this connlry. Mr. Fraser speaks of tho 
profusion of its short, dark -green leaves, and of its conical habit, 
thickly branched from the ground. He might hav« addoil a word 
about tho singular appearance of the younger branches, n^sembling 
green to\ie» in their round form and cloM^-prossnl foliage. All 
accounts, however, contirin his verdict that “ for a small lawn, or 
where a noat, compact «v* rgre».n is desirable, no plant can bu mure 
fltn^ngly rocoiuaioinled (p. 22). Another short-lea rod <4pruee, 
Paltoniana, also of slow growth, (xuiieu from (hilifornia, and is 
designated by Mr, I'raser disiirn’l and haudsonie. Oordon goes 
further in his praise wln*n comparing it ** in habit, au.t appearnneo 
with tho lle^^dar, though more thickly bnirichod and densidy 
folLtgcd (light green ala'ivc and glaucniis iiiKlcrneatb), and by far 
the handsomer iTce,” Jt is irresistible to tuiu from the »pruc«‘a to 
the silver lira, from tho Abies to its .sul)-genu.H, tho I'icca, and to 
this our authors do full lumour. 'fiio silvers are (listing ui^hablo 
from tho apmees in having loniror and llatier Icavea, aihery 
Ijeiieaih, mid more obviouj?ly ltco-ro/t\ fl limn those of tlu* spiuct's; 
cones crect^ produced on the np]>er side of the brnnclie.s^ and 
deciduous, as tho .scales faU o/f when ri])e. A.s a rule, iht'y prefer 
low-lying, sheltered places, and a rich loamy .soil, having a tendency 
to becuino stunted on gravelly soils and high ground. good 
hint is given in the ** Tlandy J\)nk '* ( p. 109) ns to those silvers 
whicli are apt to shoot early into growth ami sutler accordingly 
from late spring frosts. Tlu^y should l>e plautod where thtu’e is 
shade from early morning i-iius, which are more fatal than Urn frost 
itself to tho young growths wiiih^ Mill frozim or too rapidly thawed. 
We also gather from Mr. Fraser s liook why, tliougli very hardy 
and ornamental, many of the Noith(*vn Faliforniaii Pic(»:ii. jiro still 
flo scarce. This is not owing to a difllculry in getting concvS, but 
arises from the ravages of an insect which dep(jHits its eggs in tho 
yet cnido seeds of tne soft and gretui cones, llio result is that 
seeds despatched to this country in perfect good I’aitli reach it so 
peribratea and ludlow as to roinler gcrniiiuilioo impos^blo. Tu Mr. 
Fraser's picked list, P. nmabilis, raised by cuttings or gi’afttnl on 
other species, fur the ruaswm above slated, is placed liighrat, and 
is said to repay any amoimt of pains aud patience ; it is a lovely 
tree truly, in its slender habit, thick branching, and leaves 
incurved aud glossy-p’oen above and silvery b»meath. The Cepha- 
loniao dr makes an interesting single specimen ; nnd pinsapo, 
from the lumber mountains of Spain, is siill marc eligible, wheth«?r 
singly or with room enough for development, (Jii account of its 
perfect hor^e^, aud its network of Htem^ooncenling branclnui 
from the Abound upwards, with short leaves of a pleepint light 
greem The Californian Lasiocarpa, or w()olly-Re.nle(f sitvor Hr, in- 
troduced in i860, is one of the best of contrasts to other sjincios 
in its spaiiflg leaves of distinct light green. It has, loo, tho xirtiie 
of nut being fastidious as to soil. But of all the introduced Piceas 
none is Imrdior or luoxe beautiful, none of greater promise in its 
future, thau Douglas’* Pice* nobilis, n quick, free growf^, with 
bluish-green and silyer leafage, crowded on <wory shoot of its level 
tiers of branches. 

Of tho pines we get a dieeriimnating choice. 1 \ excidsa, from 
Nepal and the Himalajaa, is gmoefru in its slightly pendulous 
hamt, and distinct in its silverv fleece of thiek-sot slender leaves. 
This is (according to flordotr) the Sail or Oheel of Himalayan 
travellers. P. insigtiis has the &11U of making late autumn 
giowth, and so bmng a victim more or leas to frosts ; but, 
with the caution above given as to Fieeas, this blot may be 
avoided, and it ie worth trying for its. dense, gmssy^green, informal 
btaneihes and foliage. Lemb^iana, like the P. eemhrs^ hojiedibie 
seeds, and, when young, the look of a Weymouth pine, from 


which it is distingnishable bv its larger, glaucous leaves, light 
green (valour, and ginoeful, feathery bmuchletH. The hardy, bright 
green l.arici«), or Oorsicon pjno, ought to be largely planted, not 
only for it* curious twisting of bright-green leaves, but Ibr 
its rapid grow^th and unsuaceptibility to the attache of hiarea 
aud rabbits. The tMiiid-binding quality of the l^naste^ the 
huge cones and leaves of the striking Macroosrpa, the virttiSB 
of P. Austriaca, os a sholter, a nurse, a siMMnmeu tree, o? as 
pi*ool‘ against seu-bri'esf^, nro nil here duly commemorated; 
wliiisl tlioae who lovo tho form and habit of the iodigenooa 

I*Iims silvestris ” ore introduced to several desirable miniature 
viiriotUM of it; as, for iiistauce, J^ sylvtjfttria aiirea., a pretty plant 
for a small lawn, of slow growth, and disiingaisbod Ify golden 
variogjitioDs. Amongst lartdios wo are recoiurueutded to Larix 
Kuropmii pKudiila, by Gordon (p. 170) to bo a weeping sub- 
varirty of the Tyrolese larch ; but most j^asrsons who have seen the 
larch planted out in a i>ark with stint of room must have noticed 
if a jH‘inliiloii« tomloncy. If wo inuat vary the oouifRon type, it 
siioiild bo by /■fcttiiii? one or two samples of tlio Golden larch, which 
Gi^nlou names Psciido-larix Kauipferi, a CLli]M^t^) species sent home 
by Fortune in 1852. Tho Oiiineeo call it Kiii-l«-suiig, or Golden 
Vine, from the yellow auliuunal IcKikof its ripeuod leaves, aud from 
the conea, whose deciduous scales rescinblo iit tho jjoiuts the cominim 
arlifdioko. Kept fr<mi frost in early spring, the Golden Larch vdll 
repay its nursing. Near to the lurch in tho alphabetical order oi’ 
the “ Tlaudy Hook,” the “ l.iboccdnis docurreiis, " or Incense Codor, 
i.> K'st kn(»Avn to ordinary oWrvers as Thuja gigantea, Knng indeed 
in lolijige. ami habit nearly allied to the Thujas, it is in this 
country credited with a (le.sigD.TitioQ belonging luoru properly to 
'riiuja Jobbii ; but, call it as "wo may, there is no mistaking its 
claliu to cuiispicmMi^ notice in “ its cl(>s(? spiro-like habit of growth 
and dotqj Si)nibre coliuir.” Mr. Fraser suggests its alternation with 
other Cfinil’ei-s of ditfuser form and lighter ^rreeii or glaucous tints 
(>.//. Fedrufl ilcodara, G. Athinlica, or Ciipressus Laiubertiaim), in 
avt iiiio rows. 

On cypresaes, cedaw, junipers, Biotas, Thuina, and Thuiopscs — 
to omit other notable families of conifers — we have a rich 
abiindnuce of intwpjsling and helpful notes and suggestions in 
the volnm^s before us. In choosing a Bpindiiien cypress, a novicn 
Would not err in singling out G. LawsoniMiia, 11 r.ipid-groning, 
plume-like shrub (d‘ a syinnietncal conical form, alxindantly 
clothed with branches; tho dense brancUlels slender and droop- 
ing, and of a light green, sometimes slightly glimcjoim, colour.” 
l^lh' suniimu’ ftspc'ct of these eyprt'sscs is remlnrfjd uuire uttrac.tivo 
by^ the prot'usiuii and beauty of lln-ir goMen, rirul in some Mirhjties 
piirjde, cones. The account of G. Goveniaua or Gowens Gypxwss, 
ifi f. 56, mig-lit, ho\vv>or, inalu? ono heaitste ; fur not only is ft *^a 
pretty overgrc'on bhriib of conical growth, light t^ceii feathery 
biMuehcs, nnd bright gulden catkins in suirmicr,” but it enjoys a 
great rapidity of growth lu this conn Ivy, where there are now 
sjH*cinien» fully doublo 1 he height Jiauied as the maximum in its 
nntite habitats by it.R discoverer, wlio in all probability look his 
notes from plants growing in oxp(»Hed places or thin poor soil.’* It 
Ls to bo wondered, wlieri glancing at the list of cedars, that for all 
its r|iiulitii s of hardihood, rapid grow’th, ami good timber, it is not 
as widely plauled ns its rivals, tho Deodar luid the i..(ihanotr, 
CMpcciully ns it C(mibinr‘s the tall, tapering habit of tho ou« with 
the huiizoJital bet of iho other, and is dibtinct in its shining sil very 
fnliage, Persons who are solicitous to (nilt thiiigs by thoir proper 
names will Ih'. glad to l>e remindisl by Mr. Fraser that the popular 
*Mii>lden tHohe *’ of our terrace v.mvb, getnnelviobed centres, and 
amall Inwnn, is not so correcjtly designated Thuja auiea*' as iiiota 
orieutarH f/itrrfr. It was raised, as we learn from Gordon, in tho 
niivscry of Messrs. Wateivr and Godfrey, at Knap Hill. •BetwoGn 
Fmsnv and Gordon ^vo oiiglit to get suggestive hints as lo reiu-ing 
the distinct and handsome Ihitagouiaii Fitzroya, which, though 
fuund naturally at high olovations, is apt to sulTcr from spiing 
frosts. It likes a gcuxl shelter, north aspe(?t, and dry rich soil, and 
this is not inconsistent with its imtivo habitats, where it jn’ows up 
to fifty or a luiudrevl feet in the shelter of valleys, though it dwam 
to a Bwall bush as it neuTs tho bordora of perpetual snow. Its sleudeir 
spreading branches, beading down at tho tips into a curve, uske 
it a very de^irable erergreeii, and one that it is worth soroo pahi* 
to nurse. Finkr the head of Araucarias (which, by tho way. we 
bar from averimw), we got n good hint os to preserving tnem 
from tho failure whii'h befalls them in low situations, or cold stiff 
clays, with wet impervious subsoibi ; — 

Whn*(^ tho Hihmfioii la very damp nnd <'f>mpl(Mc tlrninagc InipoKiiiihle, it Is 
H good plan to rairtft ihi* plant to il»n nurfuro, banking tho new tiuil roiiuil it. 
'f Ilia is rthorUd to very tVcipieiitly in such cin innatauccs with complste suc- 
c(»M, tho long undotiiraodirs bending down and covering the bank in soeh 
a way ua to modify what might be. eoiuideml u aoniewliat uusigtiUy ol^SS^ 

We can confidently recommend Mr, Fraser's handbook for biiel 
and stiflicient directions os t(j various other species (c.^. Ketinasporas. 
8alwbru*ias, Soqimins, Taxodinas, <Src.I which we eanuot here' dwell 
on. It is just tho sort of Ixiok to refer to in a puzzle beiwixit 
two clainuints for favour or purchase, or on points of hardiooiM 
and^oper culture. K^nch also will it bo found as regaiid* r)iodo» 
dendfixins and pent-plants ; no much so indeed that its h^jh 
bo called in befoie n visit to Knap Tlill or to Woking. T)la Bsli 
have been mode with an oyo to habits of growih| c^uai^ tima n£ 
flowering, and uses in garden decoiatlon, and prgfess to Wratilsr 
representative than exhaustive. And the burden of the atfliafiil 
directions is of a character to reassure those who, wh^ novating 
the brilliant addition of a rhododendlron bed or two to giitfden. or 
shrubbeiy, aro deterred from the venture by the non-earurtenoe of 
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S At in the ueiprhhourhood. A soil may tio cmitad contnimtig alt 
6 elomenla and couatstuenia of peat j and Ilu>ae who would learn 
how this can bo done, na well aa mtich about rhododendron culture, 
wiU do well to coxisalt the pages of Mr. Frasers flandy Book.” 


THE fiQUl«E*S tl-XlACr.* 

B KFORK the publi<niiion of 7%#* Sqairon Leijacy ite writer 
produced two woi'ks, Li re\’i>oadQg each of tiiese wo ex- 
pressed a belief, founded upon certain portions of what, m a whole, 
was very far from excellence, that tlm author oould ^vrite sonie-^ 
thing worth hrv own, and, what is perhaps more impoiluni, hm* 
roaders’ trouble, and a liopo that sho wouKI do so. In her presiuit 
venture there is less of absurdity tUnn was found iu luucJi of lu r 
former productions, and there cu‘e occasional toiiclios of grace and 
feeling. It does not, however, by any menna fiilhl the expectixiions 
which might not unreusoniibly Imve t>ben cxcitod by the treat inent 
of one chnmcter, Mrs. Fayte, in the writer’s last book, .ludged by 
tho standard which one could wish to hco applied to works of 
fiction, 7%e Squire's Legacy could not possibly lie di'scribed as a 
good novel. On the other hand, judged by comparison with much 
that passes for good, it asauuKHi some importanco from Uio fact 
that, besides being imi from vulgarity or coaiseness, it i.'4 \vrittt»i 
iu tolerable English, and coutaiiiH one or two pretty pjihsagc.o. The 
style of the author is, liowcvor, as heretofore, disfigured by certain 
tricks of petty pretentiousness. Here, for ins:tarice, is a Hiiigular 
example of what passes among some people for fine xvrltiDgi A 
former owner of the houfc»t3 where the story is laid once enlwrtaiiiod 
the Prince llogeiit, when he “ had such a week of i^velry within 
tho fine old house that «sven he roiuenilA'rfd it until — his revelry 
over — he wore that plain court dress whuh biuists im flush of 
jewels.” Tho passage is decidedly obscure ; but it s^^ems probable 
that it may \hi traufiktfjd into plain Engli^li as until he died.” 
The BUbstitnticju of the long string of words just quet4id for this 
clear phraao recalls the s(*raps of Hoiuidiug e.\prcii:dc:UH drugged by 
deepxTuto whoolhoys from tho depths of a t.tnulue, and thvutst any- 
how into their verses to malse up a lim*. 'I’hc task of the novelist 
is, indeed, nut utiliko that of the victim of Ijitln metrical cf>iupoei- 
iion. The one lius to couiplete his aiiolte4:l number of liiics^ as 
the other has to fill tlie presciilaal three volumes j and Udh 
might bo excused for waiidoring into nonsonsc in oi-dcr to coiuphde 
their tales, i )uly thi*re is thi|> important diticicnce, that llio school- 
boy is obliged to wriu* aud the novelist is not. 

The plot and characteTH <»f The Squires Legacy arc imt much 
more pruliahle then wore those of Qld Mg(}Mion\ Money or of 
Victor md Vaofymhvd, The hero, by name Scot .Memkton, is, ar- 
heroes no doubt should be, k^autiful alike in person and in mind. 
Indeed, the only fault that can be picked in him iawhal acems from 
the context to l»e iiitendod as a merit, lie has hair which is nlniost 
the colour of the old bronze- velvet cushions” of a folding-chair. 
Thei'e arc a good luiioy sluides which bronze velvet may nssuiuo 
under the iniiuei ICO of time; but it is not easy to imsjgine hair 
which took any one of them upon itself bung niiytliing but n 
mon0trosity. It is Inrthor to W noted concerning Scot <Si{»nktoi)’i» 
nppciirancc that, as he lies buck in Iria foltUd chair, Uis lazy 
attitude ” is ** ratlier at variance with tho liimne^s <if tUf» ksavded 
chill and the pleusaiit look of the unlived ’eyes.” Why a lazy ' 
attitude should bo incompnlible with a pk^i.siuit look, and how it 
can bo Hien throw ;jh the dnsgubc of n Iward whether a chin is firm 
or not, is Ud't iu doubt. The dei*rvipliou of the hf*io in folhove<l 
by that td a certain ^f. Sourdet, who i*\ as complete n specinuui 
of villnuy IU fcktrt- ^louktou i» of heroic virtue. This person 
comes to Kingswixul, the hous4^ of 8<'0l’s father, with a requ<*st 
hoxxL Stanley Monktoii, the cousin who would, in tho event lif 
Scot’s death, succeed to Kiogswood, thAt the bearer may be al- 
lowed to aeo the family portmits. In tho course of his inapectioii 
he puts Turioufi queritioas to young Monkton, wJio otfora to act ua 
bis guide, which are uot only iiujwrtinent, but are of .so pecriiliar 
a diuacter that, if Scot Moukton hod ever vesyk a thro<i-voluuu!> 
novel,, ho must have snepeett^d his guest of some dark design. .All 
he does, kmrever, i» to show a glinip^o of tho natural, quiet 
hnughtinefia which lay below^ his easy cordiality,” until M. 
Sourdet aokg to see the family photogriqihs aa well as tho 
pictures:— 

“ Have you finished your examination of the nieture.s Monsieur Soiir- 
det f '* inquired 8uu)t, plosoAut aud genial iu hU iharactor of boot, lia^ugit 
his whole nature reouilod fi'om this loau ; **and .arc vou uot Unid of 
It?" 

should never be timd of such ooenpstiou, Mr. Monktoa ; and just a.s 
spoke 1 was Hl)OUt ti> ask you it I iidgSu; see thu tamfiy photographs. 
You nsvs scane verv valaahbi onset, 1 havo heard.’’ 

A olond gfUhoMd op Scot Monkton’s Inow. Did his cousin’s letter ohlhro 
liliii to show this man prKaAs family property ? lie would do inucii ior 
filjuiley>liMDku>Q, because it was so hard fhr him to have a baaUbyiifu 
between fainuirii' and a flue estate which be might have lidieiited ; but siiil 
he surely uced not do that. 

" You must be wry fend of studying family portraits,*’ he said, idly. 

You iwwjt be very clever at it," observed MJas Wlodiah, her light eyes 
tod upon the Fismchmuk's fece with AO egpresMOA stfeU, tUuugb he atirsed 
UACQitt&rtahly unto their goso ; " veiy okn ai:, hitod, to have mcognized 
M boMA poor porbNiit ialm thirty yearn ago." 

« I eould not iniMto yon, laodaiii,'* he mwaiid, with a how i ^a&d it it 
gfevoaritsitcMly ef mm, Mr. Mankittk.” 


« Th toifiS/X«l!Paep« Mary Caeil' Uay^ Anthar <»f <*0^1 Myddri- 
Ida's ltoay” ** Vtor md ttmioklwU,’* to 3 to. Mumt fe 
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“ It must be,” reminded the yoiinar nocreiary, addresnSag $OStr ^ 
Monskair Hcmrfiid; ha<» idloavd me l') uudersUnd tluit hv bos lsrD.yasica 
ia this sSody among tiie Ktjglisli gentry.” 

“Then have y<m not dlw^wiifcd,'* Me<l Scot, “that the Knglisit i^try 
— 4iko tlic KngtiAh peasaritry-^Uke tc» f)nt4 or two little iCrtidsB it 

proj[iftrty whkii they tu:ty call exclusively ttieit own ? ” 

Tho Miss 'W'iDd.h^h snokou of above is called, at ber own re* 
quest, Mina Wiudiah, but is really Mm. Hawthorne. Sluo is on 
B4Uit of Moiiktou’s, uud bos returned middoply hi iIh^ midst 
of hie iniorview with riourdet, haviog 4^ft her husband for uo 
ttpparijUt ro£u^>u, aud lias xumouucod her wish never to hoar her 
married name again, but to lake up procibuly the liKimo pi>sitiou 
which trhc uccupkwl at Ivijigswuod when aho was iu rtsoliiy Miss 
Wuidisli — a some what siugnlar dosiiv, which sho is euaDlod to 
gratii'y with ^jK^uaUv bin^oilar ease. 

Soiirdol, afti r hi.** uivetmioiM conduct at Kiugswood, has au 
iuior\unv, in wliioii iii.s conduct w mi Ics.s myslerioiut, with a so- 
cftllod iahiurer, whoi^i* acdual profebeM.m i8 that of poscliing and 
thieving, ukuu'iI Oliv<‘r W'alnilew Tills man luis by some means, 
which tile writi’r du(;.i nol cnudc?c< nd to explain, persuaded fg.) 
cxcepti»nmlly chariuing wonmu to bt'conie lus wife. Sho knew 
w»heu slio juarrieil him tlnit ho wn'A a gaol-bird, and sbo 
halt s him coidially ; but bor pivscjijce aa his wife appeara to 
1 x 3 cousideicd nccos'iiiry to tJm com*so of the y'lory, in which 
she apj>eftrs from time to time— at. ouo tinui talking exoflleiU 
; at oilici>, when it may bo supposed that tho writer 
rucolJectft lilt* powtion iu which slie iuu placed this crcatiim 
of her biaiti, speaking with un inaccuraev carefully iniirkoii by the 
exci.siou of li s. Shortly after this interview between the villuiu 
Sourdet and the mrui At'altohy whom ho makes his iBstrumeut, 
tho old .Squjwj Monkton is de«orihcd as ho retunis fr<»m Ijoruitm to 
\Ves>ti*rn .tuiicfioi), the station nearest to Kiiijpswoud. On liis wav 
ho floticts a j>c)verty-slriclmu young man in whose face liicro w 
Koiucthiag that awakens iu him "a strong interest. ^ The j oung man 
i? semang a telegram of which bo sccnia to bo painfully counting 
the cost : — 

'flifr ♦'•lerk anKweri^sd, itud ihi-t vming m.'ui bi-nt to his wrjiiiig again ; hnt. 
thi! Stt'drvS ti'legruni lay uuUnlslKKl. lUid he .-tood waiting still, and, lo all 
ii|UHaniin*‘', lisli ning still. Hu he had Wwiiud a king hour ho, wh‘ii 

tlib youn:r man tit InttiruMo loan upright poKtups uud.rni'^irLg hi« hat for u few 
iittini<*nts, tlrew 11 »*ni;iUr-oMi»J\ handhurclurf uitoss Ids foruhead. Th*- lingers 
of iIk* Sijuiiii's l‘‘ft hand, which lay upon the t«*h*grnin, ulo'-ul anti op.’m-'J 
.-igiiin with H uonvultivu hpasin, but In* did not lUovi* Irom his leaning 
oitilii'le; though w'lu'u «t ln>t Uie clerk u^Jv<d if he had emupK-ted Ida 
im s-iige, lie turned find answered, wdtli a laugh, tliul he sui>l>o»ed In* had 
-aid Mdikiciit. 

** t h*e-;n!d'si\:|»oncc, pir.” 

The Njuite ]»ui down fi hiilf-aovcTcigu. 

1 cnimot for tin? ohnnge," he said, speaking pcuially to the young 
iiifUi ht side him. ‘‘Will ^ow oblige me bv allowing the clerk to oiiisUlcr 
that tJiut li,ilf-M>vcrfigii pays tor voiir lelegraiii loo ? '4h<*re‘s luy train. 

'r«-Uv.rairis are great miihrtTKXia, aren't they ? " And he left the ollkc U-lore 
tho young luftn cuuUl answ'cr. 

It miglit. a]>pLar to somo that ther*> somctliiug officious iu this 
court ce*y ill spite of the t:M[uir!*s ** guiiiai ’* speech. liut this view 
is uot iiikeii by tht* yuuug man Iiiiu^clf, who accepts tho position 
without coiumiuit. This of the cou:<ei.|ttoucy a.'s that inventiou 
of niwlerii tiiucs wdiich is so pecuiiurly u.si»;lul to luodero Auveliais, *i 
railway collision, tdkes pkuv soon altcnvurd!? und causes the death 
of the Squire. Scot Monkton i.s sent for aud arrives just in time 
to seo his lather, who, befoiv he dies, leii\X‘h him soiuo myaUirifHiH 
iiijuucliGU- tile Squires I .egacy — iho result of which is tj&at 8cot 
fillitmloiiH Kiugswuotl and establtebcH bim-self in coixmuy witli 
Aunt NVimlish or Hawthorne <111 a ainall fivrui, where lie bos llie 
greatest difficulty iu making a decent livelihu\>d. This Is a re- 
duction to tho aksiud of u common aud mistaken tendency wffiich 
may be observed as well in riovclUt.s of considerable pow'er ns in 
tboso of the third or fourth class. It i» aupptieed tlmt, as there is a 
hero to deal w ith, some heroic dcerl inu.^it be assigned to hiiu^ which 
is reasfiiiiible enough ; it is fnrllier supiKiscd that a sacrifice ia 
the cause of duty is u henne deed, wdiich ni^od not be contro- 
verted. Jlut tlio Rucrifice is constantly foisted on to the hero, 
or the heroine, ns the casu may U*, without any show of 
reason, Tho writer of 7ae Sqttires I^egary has rt*ache"d the deptli 
of uni’cttsoo in making her hero give up his estate, whoti there is 
nobody to give it up to, on no bolter ground than that of a likeuesri 
wbicir has atrueJi his fallier. One uuinot help feeling what wAo*d- 
lent common soubo tliere is iu the advice of Bouxdet tho vdlloin, 
who for his owr. end.^ is aiixiou'^ thi^t Scot Monkton abould abandon 
bis luiiicroufi sell-sticrilice. Soui'dct is possessed of certnin paiwrs 
which hi preteuds are of tin* last inipoilance to the klonktou 
feoiUy, oad which he is roudy to M to Scot Monkton, who re- 
fuses to buy them, partly on tho ground that be has no money, 
which we way aay with Pepys was “ one of hb dcviltdi It 

ia a little singuiar that although, when Scot ^lonkion icfuc'tw to 
buy tlie papers, Sourdet is umible to iiihIvO any iwo of theiu,^ yet 
wlmn Soanlet is found burnt to death iu a ooiill;igTatJon of hia 
own making, os it Afterwui*da turns out, on Scot’s premises, there 
is a Strong suspicion among tho neigh hours that Scot baa cout** 
passed bis death iu this fieiKiisli maimer in order to gjSt hoH of 
these dioouuiSfitB, and Soot is aiTesteil and tried upon ibis obaxige. 

Before this unfortunate event vanoua personagus of uiovo 
cfT less interest have imwlo tlieiv appearance. Thiinre in a young 
dtottve with that pieteimtiixai nldB ilvdisguuse and 

penetratioii which unfortunately is told only iu the de- 
Vtto^es of romoDce. There in an oU kwyer who, without 
•having lieen brought up to tha -p^es htoelf sinioat 

j an good a detective as thin tettiaxkalfte youth. There Is toUbln 
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a pair of engaged lovers, the lawyer's sun and a g^rl named 
Porifi Egerton. It is in the scenes wiiero she apneara that the 
passages of grace and feoliug of which we have spoken are to he 
fband. In her tliere is something that is true and tctj^ing; 
but the pretty troatmont of one character is not enough to support 
the weight of three volumes which, if thoroughly harmless, are very 
far from thoroughly wise, Tho young man who is the first lover 
of this girl is the tqo familiar figure of tho poet cousumod by his 
own inward fire, dies just as his first tragedy is applauded 
by a full house. Tho writer wishes her readers to Udieve thst 
he dies from excess of euiotiou acting on a wofdc fmmo *, ho really 
dies hocauBo he must be got out of tho way to make room for 
lover number two. The child upon whom much of tho plot 
turns is but r weak copy of rani Dombey, tho shadow of ashadt*. 
and Auut 'VVindir»h or llawthunio is a mere lay figure, dr*is»ed 
out with a habit of learfulnoss. The Squires Let/aru is a book 
which must disappoiut any one who has eii torts iiied nopos of its 
writer doing good work. It proves eitlior that good Nvork is 
beyond her power, or that she will not be nt the pains of pro- 
ducing it. 


NOTICE. 

JVe hetj leave to slate that wc decliue to return rejected Cu/nmnni- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

op 

POLITICS, LirKIUTUKL, SCIENOL, AND AUT, 

I’ricc 6 d. 


TTNIVERSITY of LONDON. - rUELIMINARY SOIEN- 

^ Tine M.B. KXAMTNATIOX. -INSTRUCTION U alven at GUY’S ItOSPrCAE* 

Itt All tliG buUitfCtri ivqiiirod Sm‘ Ihti ISxAnilqAtlun, by tiC«CiimAnu OIasmta. during Ihn 

wititor And Huuinicr SetdnuA.« Pur fur tiler luloriiuiUAu. apply ti> Mr, Stooudm. Htilioui 
^retory, nr tho Oeun. m. b*. 'I'AYLOn. 

Guy‘iUoApUid,S.K. 


PROSPECT HOUSE, MALTON.— Tho ffisewi HALL, 

Prlui'Jpiil^ of tlir Abnv« SCHOOL, uflbr a loiiud and cvtfnpu'honrivQ Kdneatlou Att 
YOUNG J.AOIKS. Their rupiU have DMwrl tho eatnltriilftv T^ical Junior, Senior, uikl 
lltffher KxaniinationB, and a Special OIam Is furini'd for IjAibod vltlun# tu urriwrc Air tlw 
.alter. Vr«s|KTtUiC» will be fbrwarded on applioaUon. The Term UMiimencea January 16. 


^''Lm'ON OOLLEOl? SOIIOLARSIUPS,— EIGHT or moro 

^ Will b 4 i open to COMPETITION at Mldiiunhicr. Htfft, vaI« from £»tolMayettr. 
wltlch may Iw incicawd fn»n a aiicctal Ibud to £V0 a yrur in caaei <if SOnolArs who require It.— 
¥ miher particularM inuy be obtuuied of the SHUUKTAUt* the CuLltwc. Clifton. Ilriiitol. 


l .EAMLXtrrON (X)IjLEGE. — CU assical, Mculem, and Junior.— 

■s -s lir.ui.Mnfitr, The Kt*v. Jt>SKPIl VV(H»n, M.A.. lait Fellow «1 St. John’a Colb-Be. 
)xtt>rtl The NLXT TKUM b«i;m« J.uiuary Tor purticuInrN, apply to the lUv. Uiu VlC'K- 
XI AS I RH, t'tilleffc Jluuiw. 


Ar.DENHAM OKAMMAU SCHOOL (near Watford). 

Founded a.i>. iai»7. 

Uiuler the Now Si'bonio. Nine KyhlMtlniiH are iounik'd.uf the vnliu! of por annum for 
Tlircr Vtiirri, '* tn Ik* tciiuhli- at uiiv Iiiiirer«it> nr other plate of lllH*ral vdututlon.or for tho 
pur^Htcc nl iKtiiic the Itnider inr i>oiHv rrofeiwlou." 

A\ho, Till Jiinifir arid IVn Senior Platt Schularahipr are to be cotub1i#hcd. the fiM to dcfiav 
i 1 i 4 iut nni''haU. the latter nearly the whole, of the cxpuuw of luaiiui-iiunco and education in 
he ^lhot>l. 

An FIciMlnn to Three Jiuilnr Seholamhlpa, of Uic value of iSA im anniiin for Three Years, 
illl In' h« Id ui ihi* I ltd III Jiiiiuory. 'rht; aue ot ('aiidldates tnu»t Vio iH'tweoii 'I'cii and Fourleeu 
iMiK Iwiiarr Uj U-eiitirily ii|>«‘ri, hut one rvalrictcd to eiTtulii Urumniar SvIiouIn In Ucith 

tiiil tli*' udioiiiiiip Lfiiiities. 

'1 hi* TiitiiH hir IIiMiideri. nrehO (. ulnea* per annum, hii'luiliiitr the Sohonl Firs and chiirte tur 
l.'i II, III liirtlio inf'iriTiaiioii a ill licL'iveii on upLiJiruti',ii to tht Itev. jVi.fiikh J.^bman, 
Jli.i 4 l-Masu-r I III to I . Jl. ViNKH, Kki.. Hu-weii,' Uan. Addle Street. Aiderniuiihiiry. 


T)l:. DAYMAN. 0.^-1! oad-MusLer of Rugby, Roctor oC 

^ ' Ahhiiirtiam. neor lilecriiti.ii, sia (x>a«t of J^iieiiahlrc. prejiarcb FUFILS for llie 
l< III verm tieg, Ae. 


•pouiis, Kranco. — llov. G. DOWMAN, LL.H., T.C.O. 

*■•- (h'x- Mnthciiiniieul llnnouniiiiiii Ibeeivpa FIV'K PUPILS (u Prepare for Army. Uni> 

er^n V. and utln r Kx«niinuiiiin«. 1; leiiih (irntlcinau iVMdcut In Liu- hr,iiM.-. Two VocaudeB .. 
i Kdiiita- de la i'niiii‘h. e. L\>iirii. 

/ RiMPI-rriTlVE lOX.VMINATlONS.— Army, Ocvlon AVritti- 

chiiiB, Iiidnm r»,reifB, Chliiem* Iiiterprcu*rahi|>a,Faetor)ca,&e.-Xfr. \V, M. LVPTON, 
Autlioru! HfVTial .MaimiiUlur thu Oiuiipetllive Exaininations . ha* been moat aucwNiifid in 
luhiU** for the uIhivi* _t» Kaildione riuoc. Oxtonl Street. 


CONTT-STS OF No. 1.066, JANUARY 22. 1876: 

KtiFluPtl and the Austrian ’Note. 

Till} eUinihunih lifi'ieir ou the i^tic*/, Caiinl Piin-liaRe. 

IVndihh' EU-rtliiiiv. The Fa-mU S«*naU'. rurliainoiit and the f'liblii; AiXroiint- 
Thc Atncriifir. Ann i* ty lirhati*. A Trap for Pullheian^. 

K.iilw.i^Ji utid Sc<‘Hcry. 


Men of the* Woi M. 

fk'ieiioi* ni.M M-<r’M*y. rnlilli* Sponhin’'. TrnU. 

UltraiHOtiiane J^tipi'rsliil u.-i in I'lanco. A Vrleiidlv Politi«-«i reTC.«pon h*tir*i* 
JM'‘<:'*iv,irK.. Fa-’hlori'* In Had Ivanpniimc. 

Crot.ui KmhroidiTii-. ul South KonsmutoU. 


Loltna f.f ft-triih Dnohosa of Marllwiivinsli. 

KaycH SrjKiv War -Vol. ill. Tbuind My llonsie. 

TIsherV Hlator> ,,i‘ LmmlioMina in Kni^laiul. Fofru'** ArabiKUii. 

T.e Ucrtiior do*? Khp h'on. Nero. Ton Yearn of My Life. 

Coidfon ntul 1 Vat-Soil .Shrubis. The .Squiro’ti Loiracy. 


CONTENTS OF No. l,nr,.5, JANUARY K», 1876; 

Count Alulrac-^y'e Nofe— Tho rn«=i Tho Fronrh Minf^try- -The LiluTiJ 

Party and jIm AiIvI-wt- ForrifTn f.oari*' -I’ho Erith strike— IiTi-'.poiisililo Anny 
ilclumicra— The Fni^ltivr .‘■'lave t,»m -dli)n Railw-ay Ro^ponsiblliUcii. 

A Miidcrn rijB»a of Molurioliol’, TliO ('.iLIkmIc Unltir-nty r,f IVipk Grv'rhiiu, 
Amuoeiuunta- Salnim— At Sa in Wlnlor— Thi utilcal Pfni.'niiym -WfirKint:- 
Wiiinen'H Clubs— Tho old Ma tora at lb« Royal A<*a,1ciny. Il.-Cly/n' lU the 
01^ inplo Tlioatre, 

Bieknoire IT&fiz— Mann and M'i:.ii«?rs at tho Court of Flnreru-o -Burton’iS ntin-a 
Thulo — Tlio River Dor - - Anna’s wf Knglaud— Carola— (Itlo'a Chluow bkotclio-i - 
llonouw Ulvidwl- Tho All .tour lloupe ( 'ariM-utor -Gurumn UtmUure. 


Loudon: rv.blU.bcd nt :.S SOUTH AMNION STREET, STRAND. W.C. 


W(K)1AV1011, ARMY, COOPER’S HILL. — MORGAN 

* * .flsSKINS, M..A. I WraiiirlCT,, oatuteil hy nii nhtc StulF of (Iruhialeii lu FlrrtCbiM 
. <1 viiiOhiihuif a Und III Ini elnwi uf Nat. Sid. 'l'ririi‘.l, preiiUFca RESIDENT Mid NON- 
llK-'lDhNT Pl-Pii.S ftjr ihv uliove. The only Three pent uii for Woolwieh. oue Ifiih in 
lot Tl.ur'ulay'a Livl: TUret* out of I'our nt one Exanniiatioii for Cix>|H‘r'ii IlllI, and Thri'e 
it of Four at unother lor the Army, have piuHCd.—AUar.-iN, .'lU Curnwnil Koad, Wivtliuuri.e 
Park. 


f-imiSLEY, WTNOnKSTER,— A. M. IIKATIICOTK, B.A. 

t'xford. prenorca BDYb, belwwn Stven and Twelve, for Pidilir Schoula. Termn Inn 
nod liO UiiiiieaM. Vlullduya a» at \Vlnehci>U'i Collcse. After EonU r he cuii r«x.x*ive Tao oi 
Tim-e Boyn — AddixM, Home CIubc. Iliirblcy. WiiiehenUi. 


^rou CRl'iST HALL, AVarlRTiy Hill. IXlRQUAY. 

PHKPARATION f.»r the PIJIIJ.IC M'llOOLS mid UNIVERSITIES, under Ih- 
Ibv.’f. It R. STFIlIUNt#, M.A.i Minietniie l-ellow and 'I'utur o1 WontsUt l'onriL:i*, Oxlord 
I irrt MO I Steotid i'liisri I Imt LMawi In Law'uiid -Modern IllRtory. and tiirimrh Tiilor 

Olid t»kUtttnt-Mu!>ter ut Wctninriun C'olle/e. The ntiinlloii h loity and aaluhriouN. 'J'tic 
PiipiM are treaud as inemhcri u( thu Family. Feun nndi i i'uurtveu. Liu (iiilucag i uier J'oui - 
U'cn.'AxUiuiiipag. 

IHHVATL TUlflOX ami COMFOUT.Mil.K HOMR.* - 

The RECTOR iMarned’or a kmatl Cniiulry Piulnh, nn old Riitrla-lnn and (riiutiipte of 
Trinity (^illeiro. Oainhiidite, who laVeg FIVE PltpiLS, ha* ViPAiiele*. (Ua<iglei. MntheiiKiiics, 
Vunch. ami ti>ijruii.rh Otrman Ptuuliar advantab'i-H lur youiur inui Itiiid of coiiiiiry Ide and 
puTHiiila. SliiinriiKt, fldhin/, and hunting', ii deipiieil. 'JVmii iliieliotjvcA ISO to nio Oiiiiieua. - 
AddieBB, Rev. 11. U. L., Iloldifute Ueeiory, Mneh Wenliiek, Salop. 

1>IHVATE TUITION.— Tho Kev. F. W. YI'UNG, M.\., 

* i>xoii, Seliolur of hJa(.ollvi;r thirc of whoie Thiplln ill, i:t. and •% yearvl have l•on'lllly 
(.'uined oi>.*n Public’ R«’liin*l Seholurahipa. Reiarivca a lew liiwIiMdRia LMiPILS. lie is 
n ditid hy an Myhth Wntn^rh-r.iui Oxfor.l Ifuiiour-iiiiin.nnd •dlur able Matter* | (itt'erg every 
tai’iliiy tor the MihIvki LiinL>uM/<-!i, and iiiiUHiial oilvaiitairea to Itniikworil Ihjyg. Relerenu'it 
ti> PiirenU of Position, leehoil ve terma, lui) U uIucub. ..Chvrliuu'-it. Malvern. 


T>1{1V.\TE TUITION,— MILITI.V OFFIOEUS, CANDI- 

H.VTES for Direct AjiiHiintrncnta and other Ccim;ietitlM} Examlii'illunt, arc pTrntirod b> a 
IJLIITIORDSHIIIK TSTl.'MRENT, of areal ripcrlciieo and aucregs. late Fellow and 
Scholar ot Canihiiilffe UniverRitv. Number limited to Four. Good Stabling and River. ~ 
Aildit’ini. F. P. 8 .. Loiidoii fiiatituthni, Fiimburi* Ulrnua. K.C. 


AT.\TK1C;ULATIUN iit OXFOllI).— An OXFORD TUTOR, 

oi loiur (Old Kiiei’opgftil Kxpcriciiix*, who n'ectveaa Few PUPILS into Ida HOn-ii'to 
prepare lor ^rnt^iL•llIll|lon, lina at pruM-nt a V ACANC V— Addma, M.A., enw of 5ln>*i» 
Ad wrliinnir i MliUev, )iiU I'nX’lvdlilj’. • 


1")H. WOLTEUS, Eour years resideDt in lAmdori, recommends 

hw Kdiieuliniial E*tahli»Unient to thiiiv Entfllnli Parcuta who dcaire for their SONS 
^ - . _ _ ___ KDH' \T 10 N In GERM ANY.— For imrtlciilars, and reicrciioeB to Partulg of Youn^ Gvntlc- 

ADVERTISEMENTS '*’‘**^ apply direct to Dr, W ultkiici, Lau.(eiitrasse ix, Itrcadcn. 

T^n)U0AT10N for YOUNG GENTLEMEN in OANNSTATT, 

HinSCH, votaMlilied more than Twenty yeara. hasalbw 

-Hm > -r . -r * 4 -..* -vr^ .f n r i - . t 1 ^ rr.. , ' 'V DM >•»«•»* Miimuh t» powiiblc. Heconimcitilvd by more than 10*) Piipila, 

fiTAL rATjAOL.— NOlKJl'i to ARTISTS. — Thu re.sulu ’» I'.: 'Yr ''***^T ^«Uyry, lUnU S pv. Dr. Ch^na. Profriuor. Kflm- 

of the Exhihitlnn and Snleaof thi* Keonm have heeii su uratifViiia that tlw Dlreetora Prut'iH-iduPvg'lo I’w had fniin Uw’latte^*^'* * ■*^*^*'^****’* LuU|raie 11111 . 

win again otlkr MEDALS f..c the Bt>T PICTURES and DltAWlNGa EXllllUrKD tor - 

li«7a*7. Receiving dayg >chriiur> si«t uml HSnd. at St. Gvorve'* Hall. Laiigharn Place Jo 

rondttiona apply to XIr. C. W \\ abk, Picttirc Galli^ry. Ciyuiul Palace. 

THE SOOIETY of PAINTERS in WATEirOOLOUlIS.- 

JL Th» rOI'BTKKNTll WtSTEIl RXIIlBITlo;. of HKKTCIIBS Uld STUDItS I. 

NOW Gi’fiN.di’all Mall Kaot. Tcu till Five. AdmiMhm la, 

ALFRED D. fBIPP. .V rmm ry. 

I'^ORE’s'gRIOAT IMOTURE of « CHRIST LEAVING the 

J--F PR A3TORIUM with •' Dream of Pilate’a Wife," •• The Night of the Cruelflxion,” 

•• l^n vigna,” “Soldlifra ot the t:iii.*<».’’ "Chrlatian Martyre," “ Gaming Tahlo,’' *c 

OALI^ftVfM Now Bond Street. Tin to Six. Adiiiiii«ii;ii, In. 

^IJAiF WALTON. - WINTER’ EXHIBITTON ’ now 

•Ali OPEK..^ I.arge Collection uf Fine tVater-.(k»liiiir Drawnigi on Vlf^W.and for .SALE, 

Surlington Galltfy. Ibl Piocadliiy. Ten till Diirk.— Admiaaion, including Cataluiruc, la. 


EDUCATION. - JiOSTAL HILL, ABBEY WOOD, Kent.- 

M BOVS rpccivfil, who live on a home Ibotina, entirely with tlie 


IKftd Moiitvr. hcterviien io many Nobiemen'anU ’Gcu’ilenicnV**irigh”f‘«rnif.''^^ 

^ven to nlxtecii.-AildrcM. IlKAD-MAhTKU. a» aliove. 

A SMALL iliGlI-ilLASS S0H6()L, Propanitory for the 

Public HcliiKjIa. itf’., I* ixmdiiotad hy an OXFORD GRADUATE iHIgh Claoaloal 
IIunour«)._in a wry Healthy Dintrict — Adilreae, liaci’uH. Great Blakcuhatn, XpawTeh. 


TJ lOIJ MATIIEMATI08.-I?VENING INSTRUdfiON in 

tlila aublM!! hv a fIXXI llRTTifSKI flit A VilT A U'u a Kiri.r 1 1- 
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ARMED PEACE. 


T his absorption of Edrope in prepai*atioiu» for war is a 
mattelt of so nmcb rceret tbat it is only natui*al iliai 
benevotent persons shonld do thoir utmost to protest 
it, to show its evil consoquencos, and suggest how 
6 mischief may be cored or abated. That very large 
sums are abstracted from productive employment, that 
industiy is fettered by tho conwsion of workmen into 
soldiers, and that iudividnals go throngli much rno<jii- 
ventence and some hardship whicli they would gladly 
escape, aro all things which in themselves are to be 
lamented. But it must bo owned that, w'hen v^e descend 
from general statements to particular cases, it is not very 
easy to measure accurately the eatcui, or io appivhend 
precisely tho nature, of tho evil. It is ofien said that 
the possession of large arniica i.s itself a temptation to uso 
them, and thot itar comes because tho preparations for it 
can no longer bo borne. There is much truth in this 
assertion, if it is baaed on the experience of nations which 
relied on large profi'Ssional armies at the disposal of rulors 
who made war when they plejxsed. But it is doubtful how far 
it applied to countries whei o the army is composed ilieoret- 
ically of all pcrsorfa qualihcd to serve in it, and where tlio 
(lovcrnment is obliged to pay "some attention to the Wishes 
of the community. It seems umiatuml that mom should 
burn to leave the ordinary avocations of peace to engage 
in umiccosrtary war. And, if they cannot much like 
tho struggle itself, tliey have no hope of war giving 
them a diiFerout sort of future. They no longer g<‘t ritl 
of ihe preparations for war by fighting. Conquoroi’S 
or conquered, they will have to bear tho burden of military i 
service after the war is over no less than they Ijad to Jbear ! 
it bofoTO tbo war began. Nor can it be said that the main- ! 
termnee of largo armies of the German type, which is 
tho type now in fashion on the Gontinoni, does nothing 
but hiu'cn. In Italy the army docs 69 much good as thu 
symlx)l of order and unity, and a.s a means of fusing the 
inhabitants of different provinces, that Italy is generally 
spoken of as uu exception ; and it is owned that in this ouc 
case conscription, whicli elsewhere seems a burd^m on 
wealth, is iteelf a causo of wealth. But we have only to 
pass to Germany, and we, find the Germans talking of their 
army, in language not very different, as the best'' of all 
instruments of natiioual education and national unity,. And 
this is not all. Not only do wo discover that Jkirgn armies 
aro evils which have some advantages to comnetisatcthem, 
but wo are puszled to know how far tho usual estimates of 
the scale on which preparations for War are being made 
oorrespond to the Statisticians inform ns tibat seven 

ttiillions of men arc^ or soon will be, under arms on the 
^ntinent. Russia is to have two millions, France and 
(Jjirmany a million and a half each, Austria and ttaly a 
miBion each ; or^ it these figures, being in iK>und numbers, 
are too large, the minor States itro thrown in to make tiW tho 
difibreuce. This oe^tainlvis an enormous aniount of soMiers, 
bat is it a true amount c It is rash to speak h6iij|^ntly 
Without a thorough and accurate knowledge df the sifibrets 
, .of isdministin of nmnj foreign countries; bat there 
AmB good reason to sopposo that, to a snreat extent, this 
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of Frenchmen who are, or who are likely to be, taken from 
iudusirial pursuits and turned into soldiers. When the 
German papers have nothing else to write about, they 
amuHc themselves wilh de.scribirig how eager and ready 
Fmneo is for w'ar. It is a pojiulur topic ; it is interesting 
and exciting; and Gennau journalists, who write on almost 
everything with a line or a prison before their eyes, turn 
with avidity to tho only sphere in which they aro at lil>erty 
to invont m much fal.ve news fi.s they please. In answer to 
soino Geruian writing of this kind, a Fnmch journalist has 
recently given what pj*ofesses to be an accurate account of 
the present atato of the French army. His object is to 
hIiow that France could not possibly think of attacking 
Germany, although,' if attack**d, it miglft hope to make 
a good stand against the aggressor, Tho picture ho 
paints is not one veiy inviting for Frenchmen. It 
in but little, he thinks, that has boon douo or gained 
since tho conclusion of tbo war. The Staff and the In- 
tcnduncc are U'i iuefllci''ut now as they were in 1870; 
tliore is a groat dctarth of infeiior officers, and tho efforts 
made io kof^p thesQ, useful persons in the ranks have been 
in vain. The whole eorvioc projected ta guard communi- 
cations is non-existent. The tijrritorinl army of tho Bepub- 
lie is as imaginary a body u.s the Garde Mobile of the Empire. 
Tho llosm*vc8, or at least a considerable portion of them, 
were called out hist year, but only for twenty-fivo days. 
Many of tho new foiin are so for from being realities that 
Scarcely pie plans of them have been drawn. The Artillery 
has boon improved since the war, but the new Gcrmiui 
ride is considered to bo a l)cUt‘r weapon than tho Cha8se|)6t. 
Tho nominal strength of the Frcncli army is 425,000 men, 

I but the writer calcu lutes that nob more thnu 250,000 
I could be placed iu the iicld.' This is a very cousulorablc 
I melting ddwn of tho milliou and a half with which we 
started; anvl if it i.s said that no one supposed that 
Fmncc would have a million and a half eff soldiers^ 
all of tho best .quality, it ruay bo replied that the 
secondary portion of tin* army hardly exists in France, and 
U^t, so far as it docs exist, it consists of men who aro 
iwlcd out for tweuty-iivo days after harvest is over, and 
this is a very different thing from a million and a half of 
men being taken away from industrial pursuits. It may 
Ixs or it may not be, tho fault of the uuthoi’itics, but, as» 
a matter uf fact, the French army seems in quantity and 
quality to bo exceedingly like wlint it was six years ago, 
before Fiance bought the sad experience which it was 
suppOKod bad moved her to adopt military establishments 
on a totally different scale from anything known before. 

It is, however, so painful to think of ihe waste of money 
and energy and happiness which largo armies involve, that 
enthusiasts naturally set lhoin8elve.s to devise remedies 
for tho state of things they deplore. A writer in 
the QmrUrhj Revww has shown what kind of things 
might bo done towanis tho desired end. In the first 
place, he suggests that it was a calamity for France 
tiiat sho was not treated after the surrender of Paris as 
Prussia^ was treated after «Tena, atid did uot have her army 
oompul^orily cut down to a very humble figure. Not Imving 
to support i^re than a tiny army, she would have jmwn 
rich, ileautimo Germany, being no longer afraid of Imtuce, 
would have got rid of Prince Ibs-urn'K. quarrolkA witik 
itself, and broken in pieces; and thoulmmcei witi|.lier 
hoarded wealth, would Imvo l>otm mistress of tike situiti^.( 
The best preparation fiir war would thus b0 to have no 
army at all, and if the rem<?ily could bo applied univeirsal^, 
the seven milHous of soldiers would disappear like enow m* 
tboreon, and every one would bo happy. The writer ie^ 
however, candid enough .to. own 1^, although thibgia 
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might turn out os the nation that first tried the experiment aiblo text. It is scarcely worth while to Inquire whether 
of going without an army oivlculatod, they also might turn there are 3,000 Conservative working-men at Edinburgh, 
^out difleifiifcly; and he owns that the experimenting nation hut Mr. B right’s test of their numbers by their voiea at 
would have an awkward time of it if its calculations were do- elections is evidently iallacious. There has for a long time 
feated. Hetherefore propo»(js a vscoond roiiicdy , of so difierent been no ebanco of returning a Consirvativo member for the 
a kind as to shown luoKt creditable fertility of rcsotirco. oily, and coDBoc|uently the party has had no motive' lor trying 
IBs second remedy for the huge armaments of the Con- or exhibiting its strength. The last general oJeQtion Hhowb^ 
tineiit is that England should largely inert^uso her army, that, in .spilo of Mr. Bkiojit’s plausible and probable argu- 
This certainly luoks like putting the fire out by inciils, there ai*e in many borouglia working-moa who, for 
heaping more ooals on. But it does not seem so to the onco at least, voted on tho Constirvative aide. They will 


writer in the Quttrlerhj, booauso ho is able to draw a very 
striking difitnvnce between England and other countries. 
There is a pei*uliarity about England wliich, he thinks, 
separates it as a nation apart, and this peculiarity is that 
Englftrui would always fight on tho right side, aud would 
only help tho oppros.scd weak against tho oppres.sive strong. 
Tho terror English justice would thus kt.'op the Con* 
tincntnl Powers in awe ; they \Nould forswear ambition, 
and, with ambition gone, armies would go too. This is a 
beautiful dream, and the author may he loft to dream it ; 
but there is one fallacy which it involves which is by no 
means an iinconuriou one, and on which a word or two 
may he said. This fallacy is. that Lhoro is in every war an 
obviously right and an obviously wrong and that the 
nation which pn^ves tho stronge.r is goiierjiHy, if not always, 
in tho wrong. Nothingcim be les.'^ llkereullile. In tla»Froueh 
Avar, tho Frcneli who were beaten were, in the ey<’S of most 
Englishmen, obviously wrong at tho outset. In the war of 
18591110 Froueh, wiio provoked the war and proved tho 
stronger, did u great servieo to Europo by starting tho 
liberation of Italy. In iho war of 1866 Pru.s.sia began 
tho contest-, after having duped and insulted Austria in 
a manner that may fairly be called outrageous ; but 
iho results of tlic war, the union of Goruiany and 
tho liberation of Veiiioo, were of tho greatest benctit 
to Germany, Italy, Europo, and even Austria itself. 
Tho only caso, in fact, in which the writer thinks 
we ought to have gone to war when wo did not was 
in 1864, when Doimiark was threatenod by Prussia. He 
says tiiat the aggression of PiMissia was wdihoiit the shadow 
of a pretext. Thi.s is perhaps a more ’nutter of opinion, 
although wo believe that, if Parliament i.rd been really 
invited to sanction a wui* on Ijehalf of Denmark, and the 
question bad been frocU* di'bated, the English public would 
have been much surprised at the .strength and validity of the 
German case. However, as it happened, in tliis instiincethc 
English Ministry was willing (.0 go to war, but it had a 
juster sense of what was f/ossible than to undertake tho 
struggle without tin all^' ; aud as France would not 01% 
operate except on the audci-stiuidirig that victory was to 
gfivo it an extension of territory, England, disliking this, 
was obliged to abandon Uenniui'k to its fate. 'J’lu? reiuedy 
suggested was actually tried, and it failed. England caiinvit 
always help the weak. It cun only do so under favourable 
circumstances. That wo should have a really efficient army, 
able to defend the cuiiutry, and to afibrd, under favourable 
oircunistanees, valuable i!o-operation abroad, ujid that 
money should be freely .spent to attain thi.s end, is beyond 
dispute. But it is no good deceiving (mrsclves ; and to 
think that Continental armies will bo mmle snudier if ours 
is made bigger appeal^ to bo a more delusion. 


MU. BUIGIIT ON LAND. 

M b, bright^ S spe(‘oU at Birmingbani differed widely 
in character from the coiivciiiional addre.sses to con- 
atitnents which have been delivered by other mombers of 
the Liberal party. Tliough a strong partisan, and not in- 
d^erent to the duty and pleasure of criticizing his opponents, 
Mr, BbKSHT, aft an artist in oratory, knows the advantages 
of eonoontratijug bis eilbrts on a few definite issne.s. Instead 
of firittering away bis energies on the isolated miscarriages 
of the Government, he disposed of tho Fugitive Slave 
Oircttlar with tho aiguificant remark that he was not quite 
dear as to ite merits, and on tho Sa<;z Canal ^urch^e he 
bestowed oofy a passing sneer. For the matter of his own 
disoonrscihe selected w» past acbieveinonts and present 
claims of the Liberal party, the extension of household 
snffiage with a redistribution of seats, and the laws of settle- 
ment and entail, which in his opinion cause the accumula- 
tion of landed property in the batidc of comparativdy few 
owners. Lord Derst will probably have boon aarprised 
to find that his late speech at Edinburgh furnished Mr. 
Bmibiit, after an interval of several weeks, with an osten- 


probably not bo greatly moved by the argument that grati- 
tude demands from them a support of the Liberal party. 
A party of movement whioli has from tho first proposed 
to itself definite changes ought in consistency to t^coum a 
party of rest as soon os its objects are accomplished. l^Tr. 
BivIGIit'm fond vccolleciiona of the triumph of Free-ti*a.de 
thirty years ago naturally fail to move the active synipu- 
thies of a younger genoraiion. Tho advocates of Mr. 
Buuiut's demt)cratic principles are in almost every part of 
the world, except En gland, obstinately opposed to Free- 
trade. ^ 

I'ho distribution of landed property raises questions 
greatly more important than the controversy whether 
ConAen’^ativo working-nion .are fictitiou-s beings, or whether 
tho past exploits of the* Liberal party r.nLLtlo it to perpetual 
precedence and supremacy. Ijt »rd Debby at Edinburgh 
properly censured tho f‘r?sy credulity with which 'Mr. Mill 
mid Mr. Bttiairr himself Vtinuorly accepted a statement 
that tho owners of land in I'higland aud Wales were only 

30.000 in number. Aoe«)riJing to Lord Debby, a ibrtb- 
eoniing reiurn will show that tliei*e are really about 

600.000 landowners. Mr. Bifioiir replies that the smaller 
number pos.'^ess by far the Inrge.st part of the land ; and 
that ho thiid;s it unnccc.'s^iiry to includ(3 in his culcalation 
petty owners of houses and garden.*?. The explanation is,, 
perhaps uncon.scionsly, an oft 01 thought, aud it affords no 
an.swer to Lord Derby's criiicUrn. Mr. Mili/s estimate of 

30.000 includetl the stuallcst class of owners ; and it bore 
no reference to the exti^nt or value of their holdingfi. 
Tho ready aecoptanco of so juiradoxical a statement 
eonld searcoly bo explaiuoil except, by Mr. Milt/k 
passionalo i)rojndico. On irire.-^tigation it appeared 
that, of the 30,000 laridovvne.'s of iho Censas, one- half 
wero women ; aud it i.s known to all but philosophers 
that a vast majority of Iho actual possessors of laud 
arc men. The expliinution ol’ the apparent misstatement 
wA.s simplo and obviou.-?. Tho (A*nsu.s contained the list 
only of tljoso who, in tlrlault of any other dosiguation, had 
ri’turned themselves us lrindt>wuera ; And women who 
h.appon to own land have generally no other profc.s- 
sioii or dc.s(Tipti()n. Male landowfiers are in iho great 
iiiajorlly of ca.ses included under somo of the other 
headings in iho Cemsus ; lor a lawyer, a physician, or 
a merchant who owns laud, or a workman who oocnpios 
a freehold tenement, is likely to describe himself by his 
calling rather tlmn by tin* nature of hJs property. It 

I may bo conjeotured that tho list of Mr. Mill's 30,000 land- 
‘ owners excludes all, or nearly all, tho members of the 
Ilonse of Lovil.*s, wliuso vast lauded estates novertlicleRs 
constitute the greater pai t of the griovanoo. When it is 
admitted that there are 600,000 owners, large and small, 
Mr. n right’s inquiry into tho uotriparative magnitude of 
thoir holdings I'KJCorncs naiuriil aud relevant. 

It may be'' at once adinilteii that the number of potty 
agricnltural freeholds is small and diminishing. Many 
theorists on social economy regret the detachment from 
the soil of the groat mass of the population. There can be 
no doubt that tho posses.'^ion of land by cnltivators toads 
to promote a certain class of virtues, including frugaJily, 
aud tenacity of ancient cusbmis. Whether repugnance to 
change is in itself n wholly admirable quality is a point on 
which Mr. Briout is fully capable of judging. Tho French 
(iousantry are tiirifty, domestic, and probably on the whole 
happy. They are Mso ])rofou^ly ignorant, deeply prmo- 
dioed, and wholly ludiffcreut to political liberty. The 
majority of tho English population, for the iJK>Bt part, 
possesses tho opposite qnuHriefl. The working olasses are 
too often prodigal in proportion to their meana, and they 
are easily ouoved to discontent. It is the letti neoessary to 
compare two dissimilar types of ohamoier, becauao Mr. 
Bbigiit and his more rational opponents arc agreed on the 
nropoaition that neither a peasant population, nor a popu-r 
latioQ living on wages^ ought to m oreatod.. by 
If economigii .reasons promote or Aooiirage the enb- 
divieioB of lan^ibjis not the ^bnainess pf t^iriiament to 
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countcwt ou ftpeculafivo promida tho operation of nattiral 
laws. Mr. Brjght*b opinion desorvos tbo more respect 
becanso he expn:sscis hU’^eritire dissent from- the com- 
Tuanisiio or levelling ^ootrines of some of his political 
He expressly oondenuis Mr, Mitt’s proposed con* 
/^cation of lh« ** iinoarncd increment” of land, and he dis* 

^ ‘ approves the compulsory partition which faasbe^n borrowed 
from Franco by a groat, pjirt of the Continent. Mr. Bright 
may perhaps bo i^waro that many French politicians and 
cconomistH regret Mio eon sequences of tho subdivision of 
property after tho death of every owner. Tbo has 

imdoubteclly botl» liriiitod tho incrense of wealth m Frjnco 
and checked llio growth of p<q)ulati4)n. Tho controversy 
is iiovorthciesR entirely tiiooivfical, for no FrcTurh Govern* 
ment or Legishitaro would dare to meddle w’ltb the most- 
popular of existing iusiitiitions. 

In Mr. BuiGTii’s judgment, tho division of land into 
large estaU’S principally caused by tho law of BctMcrnont 
and entail, lie would make every life tenant aUsoluto 
owner in feo, with power either to divide the property after 
death, or to leave it to a single (}t)vis«fO. lu this mauner 
the tendency of dispersion by death, by waste, or by 
private inclination, would be left to operate freely; and 
apparently Aly. TlKiotir behoves that the consequence 
wouhl bo a largo inorcaae iu the uamber of freehold occu- 
pancies. There is something to bo said for 2 klr, Bkigut’s 
proposal, though it is doublfnl whether tho abolition of 
sctllomcnts would produce tho results which ho anticipates. 
Tbo diHioulty in cSkiting tho change would arise fmm 
the triiditions and wishc.s of that Targe portion of the 
community whic*h holds cithfjr rerd or personal pro- 
perty. MuiThige HcttlcmcnU aro almost aiuver.su.1, wbero 
there is anything to sottlc. Purcuta nearly ahvnys 
insist on a provision fur the wife in tho coutingoncy 
of widowhood, and for tho unlKjrn children. It wotild 
be unjust and invidious to prohibit tho soitloment of a 
farm as long as tho set-f lerncut of shares or dobentare.s 
was allowed. The devolution of largo hereditary estates 
would probably bo but -slightly nfl'octed. Spendthrift 
landowners would hiavo their lieirs ponu‘dess,oR tliey some- 
times now leave them, when the actual tenant happens to 
lie last in tho entail. Jn the great majority of case.s a large 
landowner would keep tlio property together, and leave it 
to his eldest son. Mr. IlKiriin’’s pity ff)r the cadets of great 
&miliefl is cntiiely misplaced. The younger son of a 
nobleman is much better oiT with his moderate portion 
than lio would ha ve been if his grandfather’s properly had 
been equally divided. It is true that, although the elfoct 
of abolishing suttlenients and entails might be compara- 
lively small, it would operate wholly in one direction. 
Mr. Bright’s desire for more frequent dispersion of estates 
would be gratitied. and the change might perhaps in some re- 
spects bo economically ml vantngooua. It by no means follows 
that the partial release of tho centrifugal force would not 
bo balanced by an increase of centripetal tfiiidcnry. Capi- 
talists might moi-e oflen take the place of peers or squires, 
but artisans nhd labourers w-ould ])robably remain wbei^e 
they are. !Mr. BiaoiiT quoiod, without answering, Lord 
Derby’s argument from the largo quantity of land which 
now comes from time to tiino into the market. Thera is 
nothing to prevent the purchase of such property by Land 
Companies for subdivision among the monibcrs. Tiio ope- 
ration proQoeds rapidly and constantly when building land 
is sold, and it would thcreforo at>em that tho rensun wliy 
small freehold farms are not bought is because they would 
not be profitable investments. As long im tho wealth and 
popnlation of England aro progwesive, or even stationary, 
land must bo a luxury to be bought and sold at a fancy 
prioa A rich man can afford to indulge his taste for owncr- 
ahip. A poor man must do without a farm for the same 
reason which requires him to drink l>ecr instead of claret. 
Mr. Bbigut’s .actual proposals on this subject are not in 
themselves revolutionary or menacing to property, and 
there is time tp consider ^hem calmly, as they are not 
likely to bo advanood for the present in Parliament. For 
his audience at Birmingham they cpujtd have bun an iu* 
direct and sp^nlative. intent, for no law would emvert a 
tCwn artisan into a fimall freehold farmer, 
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abroad. The elections to the Cortes have probably caused 
Ministers less anxiety than civil vf'ar and foreign compKci^ * 
tions. No country has overcome m<iro coruploiely than^ 
Spain the diOScultios which Bomelimcs aiu*nd ropn^senta- * 
tive institutions. ’I’he lato French Umpire might have 
envied the facility with which bucccswvb Spanish Govern- 
ments manipulate univcrsul 'While M. BuurKT 

is loudly vituperated in Franev^ on the charge of int' c- 
foronco with elections, Seftor Canovam deIi Castiixo, hIot 
flecuring the return of himself and some of hi^ colle?i:'>u-s 
for Madrid, anticipates with wTlbft'uudcd confidenc e a 
largo majority wdiich will .apprf>vo his policy, whatevci it 
may Ik*. Tho Parliament whicfi mot in Spain WfWi 
licpuhlicati ; tho last bat ime was imanimom ly Progrcfcisi.st ; 
and tho last but two not loss huiViioniouyly ^ItKicratfj. 
Rtitnh’oual purists may perhaps regiud the working of tho 
electoral system in Spain as sa.qhcious or unsatisfactevy ; 
but, as long as the Cnrlist war l.a^U, it is l»eiter that the 
GovcmTDOiit Bhould not becmitnrrasscd by .serious opposh hm. 
The approaching campaigu is pregnsmt with graver nwnlta 
than any which aro likely to ensno from debates in tho 
Cortes. Some of the largo b-)dh;s of li*oopH which have 
btH3ii collected in the North are already in motion, ami, ix« 
spring advant^es, tlio posaibiliiy of f4Uppvc».sing the inhur- 
rection wdll be practically tested. Tho army unavoidably 
includes a largo proportion of recent conscripts, who 
cannot yet have been p»'rrocfly disciplined; but for tho 
most pari- it conHiets of good maieriul, and it is com- 
manded by chiefs who liavo had time to acquire experience 
in civil war. Moriones and JifARnsi;/. CaaiK)? have on 
different occasions displayed energy and ability; and, 
ultliough tho best of the Oarlist tro«q}s are perhaps hu- 
pevLor to their own, they have greatly the advantage in 
mimbcra and in rosmirccs. 

During the longcontinnnucc of civil war, Spain b«is had 
no reason to complain of the demeanour of Buropt^in 
Governments. Germany hfw, in con.scquence of outragea 
on German subjects a>nmntted by tho Oarlists, openly di«- 
conntonuTiced the inwirroction. Russia, after hesitating in 
apparent duferouco to obsolete tra<lit.ions, hac^i joined tho 
rest of Europe iu recognizing King Anrosso; and for 
gome time past Franco apjM?arg to have performed, to the 
satisfaction of tho Government of Madrid, the onerous 
dutie.s of frontier neutrality. Tf Englnnd lial beon dis- 
posed to increase tho cmbarrassmontA of the Spanish 
Oovonimcnt, the anomalous stato* of affairs on the Northern 
coast would have furnished re.i.sons for remonstrance or 
for inlorforenoe. It has been found necessary to give 
notice in tho fjomlon GazHfc of tho dangers incurred by 
vessels which approach the forts in Oic possrsaion or 
neighbourhood of the Carliats. It is officially announced 
that tho Carllst batteries fire on all ships which come 
within their range; and it poimus to follow that some 
Government or authority mnst be I'esponsible for the 
misebiof and danger. As the t^irlists bavo not been rerog- 
nized as belligerents, the Spanish Goverument in technically 
liable; and yet it is diflicuU lo apply for redi’css to a 
Government which is itself the primary object of the acts 
of violence which are the ground of coYnplaint. Jf the 
complication lasts for any couBidemblo time, it will become 
necessary to take into serious consideration the possibihty 
of discovering a remed}*. Tho Americans during their civil 
war, and tho Germans in the war of 1870, persuaded them- 
selves that, in the distribution of dutii-s anil rights, noiifcruls 
j were exclusively liable to burdensoino obligations for tho 
benefit of belligerents. There is novcrtheloss something 
to bo said on behalf of peaceable nations which, without 
fault of their owii, are troubled by tho quarrels of their 
neighbours. In this partienlar oaso it seems strange that, 
having, os against their opponents, oxcluhive posses.sioii of 
the sea, tbo Spaniards have never oiiiployed their consider- 
able navy in the efficient p?*oteotion of tho coasts and Imr- 
bours. A Cnrlist buttery which liros from the sLoio on 
unoffending morchant vessels might .somotimes, if an 
effort were made, bo Bilonced by an ironclad man-of-war. 

In the conduct of a second or colonial civil war. Spain 
has to deal with more exacting uoighbours. The American 
Segretabt of State, in his occnmnlation of grievadocos or 
pretexts of quarrel, assigns a prominent pla<li to tlic 
atrocities which are commit tod by his clients, Cuba 
insurgents. Their warfare is, it seems, Obaractorized by 
acts of barbamm, mcendiarisiin, outrage, and all manner of 
violatiousof tho mlasof civilized 44 Mr,. Fcsk 
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if they be iia subjects, Spain must be held accountable 
“ in the judgment of the world.” The inference that the 
^ American Oovornmont may bo induced to aid the barlxirons 
incendiaries in the establishment of their independence is 
rather suggested than openly deduced. T\\& constructive 
injuries to the coTumorcc of the United States wliich Spain 
inflicts through the agt'iiey of the insurgents are placed 
in the same category with direct ofteneos which are 
attributed to the authoi'itios at OuVja. The Virfjiniuis dis- 
pnto is still open, and Mr. demands the trial of 

Genoml UniKn-jL, who wa.«i the principal agent in the 
traiisactiou. K-siutes belonging .American citizens are 
said to have been illegally conli.scated ; siiid Americans 
who Lave been accused of complicity with the, insurgents 
have not received a satislacitory trial. Jii addition to more 
specific provocatioiiR, the United States complain of 
general inconvenience from the proximity of tho struggle 
in Cuba. Mr. Fisn is loss excusably annoyed by “ tho 
“ largo expanse of ocean which S('paraios tho Peninsula 
“ from the island,” and by tho want of symputhy which ho 
supposes to exist between tho homo and colonial popula- 
tion, The Kiiglish Govern incut, wliich has been invited 
io give a general assent to Mr. Fishes romonstranccH, will 
probably reflect that nearly the same expjinso of ocean is 
interposed between Gmit Britain and tho British West 
Indies, There have lioeu tiiuc.s when tho sympathy of the 
English nation with the plant (u-s on one hand and the 
coloui’ed inhabitants on tlie other niiglit have boon re- 
garded by a captious ciitic as imperfect. 

Too much importance has been attached to Mr. F’lsifs 
comuiuuieatiou uf the Sjiani&h Note to England and to 
other European Powers. It is cerUiu that neither the 
President nor the Secretary of State proposes to abandon 
tho pretensions which are known as the Monroe Boctrino ; 
nor indeed is Mr. Fish's courteous overture inconsistent with 
the claim of an exclusive right to deal with American policy. 
No such privilege has been, or can be, recognized by Eng- 
land; bub it is miiiecessary to discus^ a question which is 
not raised in tho Cuba corrcsponui ru*e. Tho President of 
the United States asks the English Government not to 
share in any possible intervention, but to u.so its tVioiidly 
influenco for the purpose of inducing Spain to give the 
required satisfaction. It would bo premature to take any 
active steps in the business until it appeals whether 
the American Government proposes to fldlow up Mr. 
Fish’s Noto by action. Tho document, which is now 
published in full for the iDformatiou of Congress 
and of tho world in general, has already done service 
on more than one occasion. When Mr. Cushing 
was sent to Spain, it was aunonneed that he had re- 
ceived instructions which were in substance tho same 
as the Note. The Note itself was presented, and tho com- 
munication was announced iu the Washington papers 
immediately before the auiumii electious in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvauia ; and now the full text will enable the people of the 
United States to appreciate the vigilance and patriotic 
spirit of the President. Since the delivoiy of the Note 
the Spanish Government has hastened to give or promise 
satisfaction of the demands for the security of the life and 
property of American citizens in Cuba. The intimation 
which has on this and on other occasions been made, 
that the President considers tho independence of Cuba 
the only feasible solution, cannot bo admitted by any 
Spanish Government which desires to retain the support 
or allegiance of the nation. It may be Uiken for 
granted that a demand which canuob be conceded 
will not be seriously pressed as long as there is no present 
purpose of a rupture with Spain. I'he reasons which would 
render intervention in Cuba inexpedient for the United 
States have often been enumerated. Jndcpcndeiice would 
only perpetuate the civil war ; and annexation would intro- 
duce an alien and tronbleeoine element into the Federal 
system. It is possible that considerations of ambition or 
of interest may at some future time prevail over more 
cautious counsels ; but Mr. Fish’s Note is only intended 
to keep alive a claim which may or may not be prosecuted 
hereafter, and at the some time to exercise a reflex opera- 
lion at home. 

parliament «trr of sf^sion. 

B. FOBSTEB has followed the example of Lord 
HARtTNQTON in Speaking, before Parliament meetS; of 
the purchase cf the Suez Canal diates, in a manner which 


no one ran complain of as unfair, and vet so as to intimate 
' that, so far as can as yet be seen, there is a sti'ong case 
against the purchase. The possibility that the conduct of 
the Opposition in criticizing tho step taken by the Govern- 
ment might bo condemned as captious or unpati’idb*'' 
occurred so strongly to Mr. Forster’s mind, that h^j 
thought it worth while to defend expressly the right and 
the duty of the Opposition to act os an Opposition. To 
those acquainted with the meaning and v/brking of i’arlia- 
mentary institutions such a defence seems wholly tmpor- 
I flnous. Criticism of the Government is the business of tho 
Opposition, the great service it renders to the nation, the 
justification of its existence. It may expend criticlsvu on 
paltry objects, or it may devote its energies to delnyitig, 
by manoeuvres and artifices, meaHurcs which it knows 
mu.st be carried. These are the faults into which 
an Opposition may run, and a leader of the Oppo- 
sition who, liko Mr. Forstkr, respects himself, may 
properly show that he and those with whom he works have 
not made errors of such a nature. But tho purchase of tho 
Suez Canal shares is not a small matter. The nation needs 
to bo enlightened ns to its meaning, its cost, and its cori- 
seqnencos ; and this’ onljghkenmont can only come from 
debate. The Opposition is not only entitled, but bound, 
to sec that everything is said and done to make 
the country understand the real chaiucter of the 
stt^p that has been taken. Of course Parliament 
will ratify wbat has been done. Not only can the Ministry 
rely on a majority which is snre to support it, but the re- 
luctance of Englishmen generally fo disavow any act of a 
Ministry with regard to foreign nations is so strong, and 
founded oil considerations of sucli weight, tiuit, even if tho 
Conservative majority were less compact and largo, the rati- 
fication of Parliament >vould scarcely bo withheld. But it is 
one thing to approve a measure which seems doubtful aud 
dangerous simfdy because it is too late to do anything 
but approve it, and another thing to approve it liecauso 
what has been done is wise and reasonable in itiSolf. To 
have the purchase approved in the first way would bo a 
defeat, ns to have it approved in tbo second way would bo 
a triumph, for tho Ministers. .It is therdbre true that, 
although the result of a Parliamentary veto could not be 
duubtiul, the Ministry is on its trial. Jt has to justify 
what it has done, and the Opposition has to make it 
justify its act in an intelligible and adequate maiinor. 
it is commis.sioncd, so to speak, to cross-examine the 
Ministry, aud tho more effective tho cross-ox ami nation tho 
better. The Ministry has had plenty of time to prepare 
for the scrutiny, and thus tho Opposition i.s not liable to 
be met with tUc cxcuso that answers cannot bo given nntil 
fuller information is received. If Mr. Disraeli had 
wislicd to bufllo inquiry, ho wonld have best eflccted his 
object by doing that which tbo Opposition complains of 
him fur not doing ; ho wonld have called Parliament 
together without delay to approve an operation tbo naturo 
of which could not then have been properly understood. 

It is. however, as well that those who look’ forward with 
lively interest to the coming debate on the Suez Canal 
purchase should bo prepared for some disappointment. It 
is not unlikely that we shall get at the fringe of tho qncs* 
tion rather than at tho question itself. Behind tbo foreign 
policy which wo can discuss publicly is the foreign poliev 
which wo cannot discuss publicly. All that has to do with 
the commercial part of the busii^ess^the value of the in- 
vestment, tho legal position of England ns a shareholder, 
the complicated bargain between M. dr Less kps and tho 
Khedive — will bo thoroughly sifted. It will also be asked, 
and it will bo difficult to answer, how it is supposed that 
anything but physical foroe,‘ which wo should possess 
equally whether we held the shares or not, could give ns 
the command of the Canal in time of war ? But oven 
if we suppose it to be proved that wo have made 
a bad bargain, that as shareholders in a French or on 
Egyptian Company we are in an awkward position, and 
that our navy and not our shares must be trusted to keep 
the passage open in time of war, no one will be satisfied 
that Uio purchase is indefensible. In oilier respects it tna^ 
be disadvantageous, but as a step in onr fbreiga policy h 
may be advantageous. The real diiBoaliy of the debate 
will be that snob advantages as, viewed in this light, the 

E urchsse may posseas^are of anon a natnre that th^cannot 
e discussed fiimkly and in. the ftoe of the world. The 
view of the xMdion was, that the Ministry hud struok a bold 
stroke; and seeing the dtsiolnim of the Tnrkiah 
Empire to be imiiiinent. It had ontatripped oompetitora and 
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done much to Bocnre £gypt tele England. It is quite poasihle 
that this^ may be the ultimate result of the {purchase. 
The Ministiy may or may not have foreseen and intended 
this result ; but, in any case, there can be no question that 
the path for active intervention in Egypt has been cleared, 
^)nder unforeseen circumstances this or any other 
.ministry should feel inclined to follow it. The English 
public would seem to itself not wantonly ag^preasive, nor a 
mere sbaror in general plunder, if intervention in Egypt 
was proposed to il^but as an honest proprietor going to 
look after his own property. But this cannot poasibly bo 
now avowed in Parliament. Whatever may be the real 
views of tho Cabinet, they must speak of the purchase so as 
to give no offence abroad, and so as to avoid thu appear- 
ance of sanctioning schemes for the appropriation ot thp 
spoils of Turkey. Their language, and in consequence 
the language of the Opposition, must on this part of the 
subject be purely conventional. Even in minor matters 
the some thing will in all probability happen. One of the 
difficulties with which, before tbo purchase, Ijord. Debdy 
had to contend, as representing English interests, was that 
the French Qovernmeut, as representing the shareholders, 
thought itself bound to take a lino opposed to the wishes 
and demands of England as to the use of the Canal. 
England will now bo able to say that Franco no more re- 
presents the interests of the sharoholdors than England 
does. This seems as if it cleared away tho difficulty ; but 
it may only give rise to a fresh difficulty. Franco may reply 
that England does not regard its shares as other share- 
holders do. It wants not to make profit, but to have the best 
possible Canal with the lowest possible freights. To use 
our sharf^B as wo should like to use them — that is, to do tho 
best we can for traders — may bring us into collision with 
French Bbai*eholders and the French Government, 
only should we thus be at as complete variance with the 
Frenoh Government as we were before, but we should be 
exceedingly hampered in our negotiations by the teelmical 
and legal difficulties in which the purchase had involved 
us. It is difficult, however, to see how this point, which 
is a veiy important one, *can bo fairly debated. The 
Ministry will naturally say that it hopes to work in entire 
harmony with France, that the French Government will 
always allow our representations and wishes due weight, and 
that we cannot ask mr more. The Ministry cannot beoxpected 
to announce what use it would make of its position as a 
shareholder in coses which have not arisen, or to contem- 
plate difficulties which it can safely say it hopes may be 
always averted by good sense and good management. 

Mr. Fobhtbr’s remarks on such a subject as the Suez 
Canal are worth discussion at some length, because they 
are tlie remarks of a leader of what ma^ bo termed the 
orminizod Opposition on a matter which it especially 
belongs to this Opposition to discuss. The uttorauceH of 
the disorganized Opposition, of such Liberals aa Sir Charles 
Dilkb and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, are numerous enough, but 
there is not muoh of praotSkd value to take bold of in 
them. Aqy poin^ in politics, present, future, or barely 
possible, is seizeil on by these free lances and made their 
own. They are at liberty to make any a<;sertions they 
please. Sir Wilfrid Lawson a few days ago calmly in- 
formed his hearers that tho objeotiona to dbcstablisliing the 
Ghnroh of England wore weaker than the objections to 
disestablishing the Church of Ireland. Sir Cuarlks Dilkz 
informed his audience that no public grounds for the visit 
of the PRINGB OF WALE8<^to India had boon made out. 
Everything thejf have to do with seems to such men of 
supreme and vital importance. Sir Charles Duke told 
the stoiy of the arrows he had suffered in trying to carry 
a Uegistmtion Bill, as if they had been the sorrows of a 
hero who was on the point of saving a nation^ but had 
been baffled by the malice and perversity of mankind. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson stated that ho conceived the belief in 
tb<i existence of a wise and good Deity to bo intimately 
associated with the carrying of the Permissive Bill. Kor 
is any subject considered to be too remote and obscure for 
these speakers and their audiences. Sir Chirlbs Dilks 
was great on Kashgar. Every thing depended on Kashgar ; 
our Ghinese policy ought to be a Kashgar poluw : our 
BuRsian policy ought to be a J^hgar pohe^. If Gfaelsea 
could but see KaAgttr in the right lights aQ would be well, 
and India oompamtivelv safia Wedo not suppose that Sir 
Charles Dilkn really believei that any single pefrsoU in 
tl^room knew even where Keshgar is. His Jus^oation 
'Would be that he was addriwdfig, not OMs^ but the 
newspapers, and^ through ike newepi^Ngt^^lie public. But 


how can the public suppose itself to be any judge afaoUl** 
Kashgar? or what reason has it to believe that Sir CHARLse' 
Dxlke is at all likely to lie right about Kashgar ? Tho 
words of tho heroes of tho disorgiuiized Opposition are for 
tbo most part waste words. They fly about like pieces of 
chopped stiuw, engaging our attention for a moment and 
then disappouring wo know not and care not whither, 
Tho most that can be said for* the mciabers of ibis 
Opposition is that it adds to the intellectual lilb 
and to the political activity of the country that 
there slajuld bo men to address c-onstitucucica who arc l»old 
and positivo in a narrow range, who make random asscT- 
tioiiH according U} their fancy, and are ca]iablo of eiithn- 
siasm over small things. Sir Charles Dilke and Sir 
WiLFRU) Lawson aro bettor than utter btagnation. Lively 
error is a means of odncalion ; and the constituencies 
want education so badly that perhaps no means of educat- 
ing them are to be despised. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE SENATE. 

M GAMBETTA has at no time an easy part to play, 
• and just now ho is surrounded with more difficulties 
than ordinary. Paris boa been busy in appointing tho 
delegates who are to elect the Senators, and M. Gahsetta 
has been striving to reconcile not merely opposing prin- 
ciples, but op]X)sing persons. Compromises which have 
for their object tho construction of a common list of candi- 
dates are attended with peculiar inconveniences. M. Gam- 
rbtta’s snccossrs in this direction have asually been gained 
in tho Assembly, and though even here there aro some 
Irrecoucilables, still a Radical deputy is, os a rule, much 
moiu open to argnment than a Radical elector. Ho has 
gained some familiarity with Parliamentary ideas and Par- 
liamentary traditions. He has occiisionully tasted tho plea- 
sures of voting in a majority, aud he hiis discovered that this 
plciisure cannot often be enjoyed except by making allow- 
ance for other people’s convictious. The Radical elector, 
especially in Paris, has hud no such training. Hia experi- 
ence of public life, if bo has any, has been gained in 
tho meetings of some small knot of fanatics like- 
minded with himself. EQthusia.st aa he is, he is 
not so blind to tacts as to imagine that ho can hope 
to see the speedy establishment of the Republic, as ho 
understands tho term, and he has oonscqnontly no induce- 
ment to put aside %be immediate triumph which it may be 
in his power to compass, the return of a candidate who 
shall bo in all respect8.as impracticable as himself. If tho 
leaders of the Loft could consult their own wishes, ^ey 
would perhaps think it beat to surrender Paris to the 
Extreme party, and be content with tho victory of 
noderaio ideas in tho smaller constituoncics. But it is very 
difficult for any section of opinion that claims to bo 
popular to let Pafis go uncon tested. A Frenchman can- 
not forego his destiny, and act as though Paris was not in 
existence. Nobody really cares for the opinion of Paris, 
because, for Parliamentary purposes, it is oxclusively the 
opinion of ono section of the inhabitants, and that the sec- 
tion which is politically the most ignorant and tho least im- 
portaTit. But it is tho fashion to pretend to care for it, 
and for this reason the moderate Republicvins have had to 
start their candidates for the Senate, and M. GAMusflTA 
has had to do his best to get them accepted. 

The coiitrovei*6y has mainly turned on the issue whether 
a definite programme should be submitted to the can- 
didates, and judgment be pronounced on them accord- 
ing aa they consent or refuse to make it their own. For 
the time M. Gahsetta seems to have been animated by a 
hatred of programmes which Sir William Harcourt might 
envy, A programme, he argnes, implies agreoiuent in detail, 
and tho problem tbo Republican party have to solve is how 
to work out certaiu results without agreement in detail. 
If all its members understood the same thing by the woi*d 
Bepublio, there would be no need of arranging compro- 
mises l)etween tho several sections. The foundation of all 
these arrangements is the existence of a common belief that 
the present Constitntiou, either as it is or as it may be 
made, is the best attainable Goveruinoni for Franc^ Vpon 
this common platform men of very diffisrent ideNs.^may 
meet and work together. But if those who would like to 
tk^ Gonstitntm amended refuse to aoeept any candi- 
dates who will not declare that they wish tm same thing, 
the opinions of the extreme seotiov. ^11 Jbe saade the 
measure of the ootninon agreement^ and Chen the oomprek 
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znifM9 i« fit an ond. When GAMtir.rrA tiilkj* in thU strain 
vfe seem to bo lintcniu^ io Mr. Bri'-ht c.\]»ortiiig the 
RadicalH to giro a hearty support to T<ord Haktinotox 
I n Eiiglaiii) such coun.sols arc eommonphioos l)t'<5aiise, how- 
ovor thoy may be igiiort>d whtMi no serious coiilest Is going 
on,' tiiiy aroairwayB reincmbored and auiod on when the pro- 
speot huoomeH hopeful and >'ncH!<'H8 seems really within reJieh. 
Bui in Fmuoo thi^^y tw^wly clHooverud truths, and us 
such thoir amiounouineut f)y M. Camiu m bus a genuine 
interest. Jiis atUtmle i;? Vho inopj reriuirlcrihle bciMWso the 
ppogmxniue wliich he rnpiidiated was one which ho was 
personuliy rendy to :i.ceof>t, iu d oue whicdi, OiuisiJeiiutr 
by wljoni it hud been dra’vu up, <*aunofc ha ralleil 
oxirnv.igfinl. All amuo''ty, abtdiiion of iiio phite of 
siege, liberty of in«?ohug and as^toeiai inu, li!>.'rty of 
thri piv.^s, frtse oom])iiIsery fidiication, tho defence of civil 
society against clorienl i.JiLrnaolj'uaTits, uui verbal military 
servico, tho election of mayors by tho nimncipaiiliiM, 
revision of the taxe.s lejulmg to burdtm iiuliistry, and tlie 
aeparatlon of (/hurcli mi l tiiate, make up a lisl whiidi is 
nioio formidable in ajip.'uranee tbuii iu reality. Of the feu 
point.s w)»ich it contains, five wouhl at once be a'ci*p!ed 
by ICnglirili Consorvative.s, vvhil(' of tho r.-muinlug live 
all blit two aro aceepted by many English |j'b.n*als 
who uro not fiuj>jio.scd to he .'‘Ori.dly dfingeroris. lhp\ 
lailitarv^erviec rai.sea no political ipie^t'on, iind tlie auim -.f v 
U* ii, is to 1)0 taken a.^ i Xjfaiurd at Lyons by M. <L 
FAVRr, cannot bo held a very d.iiigcro.is (!Ki)crinR))it. Ten 
years ago AL G.i.mijjMTA woald Iirjveag''(‘Cil with tlioframer.s 
of this progi’amrno that it cin holies tho minim urn of the 
conditions to wliicli tho Republican pnd.y ought to asson*. ; 
now bis whole influence is emph^yed to prevent ii Tulniruain 
from being fixed. 

Those who see in M. GAMfu-iTTA’s policy no^^lilng but 
a prolonged raaiuiMivre to g-. t into power under fa l.v* (mIouivs 
will probably not change their Ofiinion upon t!»is evi- 
denetf. They ought, however, to recognixo that every fresli 
instance of modeiiitiori on GAMuiM'iAhs part ceu---itntes 
a fri sh *»hslaci.i t i tin* arco|>tjin<*.o i*f ihelr theory of h.i-. ' 
character. We do not s.*iy tint Muything tlml M. Gri^ < i iw 
has yet. done is uhsolutcly in.’oHiiV.tiblo 'Aith the iK)lioji that 
be may yet tiirow off hi < p kin, and come f(»«-wavd iu 
bis onginal oh.inicUT of the jladical wolf. But tl.ero is 
an jii'curuaiatlon of aniiill incoriMistoncic.s which, u dess 
ho very .soon clirxngos lii.s b)uc, must iu tho cud amount 
to All ihcorup.itihility. This jireaching of rno'le?ah')!i iu 
tho choice of kSenators for R.iri.s is fjoriiaj)s more dltriculfc 
to explain, ou the hyp<»rlu!sis that he is i K'rely di.sguising 
hiB iiitcutiou and biding In's time, than auyihiug’ he ha.s yet 
done, ft is not Al, GAJD EfrA'.s iuterc t to iuen a.^e iIk? 
diatVu-t iu whicli he i.s ulivady held by the Paris Irrecou- 
cdables. Alter all, he i.s beibre all tliin;».s the liMtier of 
the Exfi'cuic licft; and it* hu vvvre to hr<*ak altigcth^-r with 
his original folhiwur.s, he luiglil hud it hard to any 
others. AIt)(JcraUj men r.tr 1) piT-fc!* a c«)u\%‘ri io an <dd 

iKilievcr ; a^ud if M. (iAMCF.irA l/j si’ek for .'idun-xsiou 

into the Left CeutlV, he wo dd pro’ 'ably have Io (‘.Ji/iate 
past ('ti'. iicc I l»y a long pei iod of .siieuco and ol‘-:i'urjty. 'I'lio 
distrust ill wliich he i.M now ',cld by th‘j Irrceoncilah! 
is certainly greater than lh;»t in which ic was held by 
them lit tl'c time of M. PAnon.-or’s election, yei t'le policy 
hu now ]>ursucs is the couLnry e»f what he pursued then, 
and; luul it b;m pursued then, w’onld have enrollinl him 
among the supporters ot At. Difi ili.MiJ.siT. In hi.-s anxiety to 
unite all .supporters i>f tlie exjuling Constituuon into a 
couiiiion Republican party, Al. Gamuijita is even willing to 
wolcorno liripcM'ialisis, provided that they havo seen ffi' ir 
mistako and are not scheming to l•£^^toI•e the NArofiKONs. il h 
one avo\\cd d -sire is that the R. public .should go on wuRiout 
alteration until tho end of Alar.dial MacMahon’s term of 
office, and, with ten yciirs of working success scored to its 
aocount, ho [U'ediets that tluTc will lie no diatxi-nit.ioii to 
cxobaiigo it for any other form ol'goit'rnnieiit. 

M. BuJfFKT ha« boon opposing M. Gamriota’s policy by 
an inoidotital electond raantouvits of a not very (Tedit- 
able kind. Tho final lloporb of tho Committee ap|>ointed 
te inquire into tbe ecnidact of the Govornment of National 
Defence has not b6Mm prosonted to tho Assembly — at 
all events it bas not benn read from the trabnae. But, 
miRiiueb as it ii especially hostile to At . dr FaRYcmsT, 
iho War Minister at Touts under M. GAuneTTA, and one 
of the llopublioan cflndidates for the Honatc, it is too useful 
a weapon to be allowed to lie unvaed. It has'aceordingly 
been pnbllahed in the oAsiei JMilhtin Fran^oM^ wd 
oironlatod grateatonelj m ooHunntne in Fra&cew 

It is intri^uoed by a little paragraph insisting on 


the peculiar valuo which "nttaohos to it.H couelusions 
at the moment when, by a free vote^dbe country itself is* 
about to pronounce oa its destinies/’ Tbow who study 
its contents will, it is predictod, draw tho oimcln that 
o:dy men resolved toxcombai revolutions, in cvi^ry form are 
do.‘}erviug of public coutidonce. There aj'o two 
benofcici'd in this little sermon. One is, that if tbn memtHriAi 
of the Government of National Dofenco are do Iw opposed 
b*'C:iUso tlioy wore the anthor.s, instead of ihw autug.mwis, 
of iwoteLiojii, tho Bonaparti.st« have thi#bo.d’ of the argil* 

I moot, 'fho Kiiipiro wa.-j overturned by a rcvohiLiou, and 
tho mo'jt direct snd obvious way of sliowing del i>shi.tion of 
n)vi>lalioii.s would bo to re,storc the Oovernmen-t which tho 
Jjist revolutiun displaced. At. Buffkt lias often ir-cn accused 
of cheri.shing a coneoaled liking for tlwi I'Jiiipii'o; bat bo 
ha3 never so plainly declared hi.s dislike of the moans by 
whi<di it W.I..S daiti'oyod. From disliking tho incau.s to dis- 
liking tho end attained by them is not a- vm-y long 
r»U'p. Is It tho step which M, Bumir pn>pose.s to lake 
rit^xt? Tho other point is, that AI. im b'ui-.vcjNRT, to 
iujiiro whom this Report is being circulated, had nothing te 
d ) witJi tho rovolutiou of tho Fourth of S«ipte!a!).?r until it 
h?id pa.^3ed into a Ktngo in which it established u just claim 

10 iho rc.3pect of overy I'Vencbinan, without regard to 
Ins poUticai ojiinions. Logitiuiists and ()rJi’^ui.^te agreed 
in supporting tho live months' restslancio vvliicii AI. Gam- 
Ho m was able to olfc!* to . tho Gormau inva.sion, and 

11 i.s sf ivingj that political pivjudicc shouhl iimv impel them 
to renounce the credit thoy thus obtained herau.se thoy 
cannot cnjf>y it without some rellection of it falling on Al. 

I Gamkktta. It is one of tho ino.st oHonsivo cbur.actei‘wtics of 
I Froiicli party spirit that it cannot refrain from blackening 
1 the authors of tho oiio feature in tho war which ri?deeniud 
Fi-anoc from disgrace. If M. liijFKisr could havo hi.H way, 
>Se.hui would be the laal memory to wbioh his countrymen 
look back. 


PUomCTIDN ANT) FKEi:-TR.\T)K fX TlIL COLOXIES. 

BODY calk'd the Board of Trade of Iho Jlominion of 
J. V Uunada bus adopted a resolution in favv>iir of protce- 
livo (kitios wliich need cause little surpriKO. Whether the 
R uiiii rif ’J'rado has an ollic.iul c.haractcr, or \a nu'-roly a 
Cliambcr of Gommcrco, the dislike te Froe-ti'julo which is 
common to Ounada with other English colonio j is iiIrciKly 
notoriouH. DcrnocTdlic cominiinitics are iit'vliaps not nioro 
Foltish then aristecraeio.s, but they liave no majority ont- 
sldo te protest against oxolusive privileges, und the pursuit 
*'1 what is Kiippostjcl to bo tho popular intisrc'^t is vegardod 
a-i ii virtue. It is only when iiUelligcncf his L'ceomo 
\»idely ilifiupcd tliat ooinbinationa of producers arc dis- 
(•')wrod to ho miscliiovoiis oligarchies. It may bo 
v.iTijociurcd that the Canadian Jloard of Trade ropre- 
s;*n1s manuhicturers rather than merchants; and that 
ii.H members arc hent on sociwlfiDg and extemliug an exisl- 
ing rno7\opoly at the expense of Gaiiadiaii opuin^ei't'o. I’ho 
pretext for the domand of incrcioseil protoelivo diitix‘S is Ibo 
dvprcMsiou of trade ; but any other state of thlug.^ %>oulJ 
.servo the purpise equally wiilJ. It wonld bfj not less do- 
si ^ahlo t*> chcn.sh a IhmriBbing trade than to IngislaUj for 
t'lc removal of stagnation. Thoro can bo no doubt that 
for iho most part protective tariffs effect their solo 
ohjoc^t in encouraging local production. It would be 
strange if artificially high prii^ were nob profitable to 
srllor.-?, though thoy arc in a larger proijoruou injari. 
ous te buyers. If an artiolo whteh might bo imported 
for a shilling is made on tho spot and sold for half 
a crown, tho consmnor pays a tax of 150 pi p cent., while 
the monopolist mauafacturer rooeives tbc smaller dif- 
fn'onco between tho selling price and tiie cost of produc- 
tion under natural disadvantages. Such industry ought, 
if tho interest of tho eotiimunity wore coasulted, to be not 
only depressed but abolialiod. Tho reactionary majority 
of tho Ottawa Board of Trade would probably admit that 
some ports of the Dominion Aire bettor adapted than other 
districts to the pposeco»ti<MDt of particuUui^ bmnclms of iu* 
dustry. It is onljr when political divisions furoiah oppor- 
tumiUes for gratifyitiff selfish; iusliaots that, monopoly ih do- 
^zaanded. Even in tWilnited States it wouldlie impossifale to 
oiigattsae a footfou which should insist on tbo protection of 
ibo less fa\'oiiredi portions of tho Union againirti domestjlo 
conipetijtion. The ' French provinces, in^ i£e> early pavt^si ^ 
the eighteenilit. cenfowy vscrie mere oeMMetth JM'ors the 
days of; TioaoofeiUiflSS^^^ 

intenuil lines of Costoms whioh were onljf in degree more 
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ic Texatioiis ibsu aimilAr ^oiiirivi>iiees. for 
amtmirl ittiemowM of iikdepeodviit^ StAfiea. 

Tfao praetioal moMuug of tho r^Boltitba ia pro.^ 

Iiatiy ooaibaiiMMl ia o soopivi oloaiiD. The Board of Ttade 
rec^mmeiKW the eafcablbhjaieiit of reoiprooal detios botween 
aad the United Sfcai^. The Iwgea^ of the tele- 
graphic deapatoh, though anibigiioiiB in iieelf, itmy probably 
be uiterf^reted by tho eid of preytoiuf negotiations aud dia* 
onssiotiB. Tharo always been a party in Canada wbieh 
inclined to a CoRoms Uuioii yrim the United States, 
whioli would involve the impositiou of diilbrential du- 
ties to the deiiimeiit of English manufactures. The 
ulterior political conscquetioes of such an arrangement arc 
not difficult to divine. An English cokmy which excludes 
English im}>i)rts for tho purpose of establishing entire f roe- 
trade with a foreign country is not likely long to maintain 
for sciitinieutal reasons a connexion utterly inconsisteivt 
with its commercial policy. At present the loss illiberal 
tariff of Canada imposes a certain, pressure on Uio supporters 
of monopoly in the United States. It is iniposHiblo to 
prevent contraband trade on a land frontier oxtoriding for 
thousands of miles, when tho interests of porcluMcrs on 
one sulo and vendors on iliu other ai*e equally opposed to 
restriction. American protectionists would derive an 
obvious advaat>ii^e from the transfer of tho Castotns 
frontier to the Canadian seaboard ; whilo they would at 
the same time secure the command of a new market 
with four millions of customers. The manufacturora of 
New England and Pennsylvania are not afraid of Cana- 
dian competition ; and tho Canadians prefer dealing with 
their neighbours rather than with their fellow-subjects in 
the conviction that their wares are dearer and worse. It 
is possible that tho rosulution of the Ottawa Board of Trade 
may not have gone to the extreme length of a Customs 
Union. Tho renewal of tho Reciprocity Treaty which 
was denounced immediately after the close of the American 
Civil War has often boon proposed ; but neither party 
has been willing to recur to the former system without 
modiheationa, A fortunately abortive negotiation on tho 
subject two years ago was, on tho English and Canadian side, 
a remarkable spocitjaen of bungling diplomacy aud of eco- 
nomical ignorance. The Imperial Qovernmont may perhaps 
influence future transactions of the same kind; but if 
Canada really desires to exclude or discourage English 
trade, it will be impossible to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of ibo enterpriso. Possibly, however, the more liberal 
and loyal party may prevail. £$ince tho abolition of tho 
.Beci procity Treaty, Canadian prosperity has largely in- 
creased, aud tho shipowners of tho Dominion, who exercise 
the most flourishing and important industry, nood no pro- 
tection. 

Economical heresy, though it finds a congenial soil in 
Canada and tho Uiiitod SUtos, expands with fuller 
luxuriance among the remote demooiacics of Australia. 
The Americans, who have provided artificial protection for 
almost ail other coinmodi ties which can be produced at home, 
have always baif-the good sense to permit and to (avour an 
unlimited importation of labour. It was roserved to 
Australia to pass laws for tho disoouragemeut of that 
increase of population which is tho first condition of 
the growth of a new community. The majority, finding 
itself in possession of supreme power, thinks first of the 
object of maintainiog a high rate of wc^os. In New 
Zealand tnob meetings protest -against immigration; 
aud demagogues quote or invent statistics for the 
purpose of showing that tho supply of labour already 
exceeds the demand. The ancient blessing on a nation, 
which was to become as numerous as grains of sand on 
tho shore, would be regarded as a curse by tho domiuant 
class in the Australian colonies. The now and sole posass- 
Bors of political power rely ae strongly as tho most selfish 
m^ittval^ oligarchy on artificial legislation. An ex- 
Miuister in Victoria avows with laodame candour his belidf 
tibat taxes ought not to bo imposed exblusivoly for fis^ 
purposes. In his judgu|^t, a financier ought at the same 
time to boa iiooial rafornimr, disposing benefltaaad bardena, 
in aocordouce with any political theei^ whioh he foey 
happen to adopt Mr. BeaiiT, in proposing a tax to foU 
exclusively on owners of latge landM pxopertii»,aiiadunoed 
his intention of disooUntenanciti^ a di^ribai^ii ^ ]imd 
which failed to «eof» ve biaappraba^n. Sven inlE^gland the 
d^,y of equal taxation baa often been dispara^d 

ether imi^nsilUie prcjeeteiSi bulyon 
the whole^itieu4iptiiedtliuthCilMm<^ 


isenlrutitcd witii the duty of raising a reveutic, atid not ^ 
disturbing the relations of -society. 

It is not unnatural that ibreign and colonial protection- 
ists should aitribato tho predilection of EuglUhrucn for 
freedom of trade to the {>uss6ssion of iudu.strud supro- 
macy ; but tho j^oal explanation is to bo found in political 
caiibGs. Tho univciml accoptaooe of^^Free-trodo dootviiics in 
England was caused by tho accidcut that, until thirty years 
ago, the kind of property which was most conspicuously 
favoured by protective legislation iKdonged to an ai'isto- 
cratic luiziority. In the Coru-law struggle Mr. CdUD»x aud 
Mr. IlKf^iiT uppc.ilfd not only to economic priuciplcs, but 
to social jealousy and to democratic passions. Neatly the 
whole nation was united in denouncing the cxtoi*tLOii of the 
landowners; and vvUen tho Corn-laws disappeared, Prae- 
trado had become finally idrntific.d with the cause of the 
liil)cral party. If tho land of England, as of France, had 
been divided into small frachold^, it is doubtful whether 
the Cor unlaws could have been abolished. The londowneni, 
when they had once btien deprived of their unjust privilege, 
had no further motive for defeudiug the vicious system of 
Protection. Tho generiil diffusion of prosperity has in- 
cidentally componBai.cd them for the h>.sB of their monopoly ; 
ainl in relation to all otlicr kinds of induaUy or property 
they arc couHiimors aud not producers. Ou the CoDtineut 
of Europe, and especially in Fnuice, the example of 
England Las been partially followed, though ou many 
occasions a reaction against sound doctriues has occurred. 
llus.sia, the United States, and the English colonies, are 
slower to learn ; but there is no i*eaBou to doubt that 
sooner or later Free- trade will become universal. The 
conflict of arguments might proceed for an iudcflnite time ; 
but iu every country, though not as obviously os in 
England before the repeal of tho Corndaws, the sufferers 
by Protection greatly outnumber those who profit by 
monopoly. When tim respective forces arc accurately 
estimated, the majority will insist that its own iuterestl 
shall prevail. 

TIIE GlIEAT NORTIlFdtN COLLISIONS. 

• 

ri^HE donblt) collision on the Great Northern llailway, 

X net only by the number of its victinis, but by the 
peculuir horriblenrsB of some of its incidents~-such as the 
charge of the down express into the sufferers from the 
first collision, aud tho slaugiitcr, as if by a stroke, of 
whole ihmilies together — nniKt have brought home to 
every one, in a very keem aud poignant manner, the 
perils to which railway travellers are constantly ex- 
posed; and it miiy perhaps be hoped that the fjorsonal 
danger which a couple of Railway Directors have 
tUcmsclvt'B cxpcrienotHl will nob be without its effect in 
securing pro}»cr cortsidcratiou for tlii.s very serhms subject. 
Ill other respects, however, the accidents seem to have been 
of a very ordinary kind, and to have been dna to just thuse 
common and tiotoriou.s doiects of railway managenumt which 
a:*o sure to be di»closcd at every inquiry. There is, no doubt, 
a cerulin chance iu starting on a journey by any given train 
that no disaster will happen ; but travellers, if they itdlcctat 
all, must bo aware that their fate is little liottcr than a ticket 
in a lottery, and no one can say whose turn it will lie to 
be Bucrifioed next. There is in the geueiul conditions with 
which the Compaiue.s insist on surronuding railway 
journeys a chronic elument of danger, which may or may 
not break forth. The Great Northora has a good reputa- 
tion among the chief Railway Compauies; it is a steady 
prospoivus undertetking, not afraid to spend money, and^ 
ou the whole, it compaixis favourably in itsgoneml manage- 
ment with most of its rivals. Its plant and rolling stick 
are kept in good order; iinprovenionts such as interlocking 
signals aro not noglccU'd ; aud the absolute block syscciu is 
in Oi)e)’atioo, or at least is suppased^to be in oper/itutii, over 
the whole or the greater part of tlm system. And yet even 
hero wo fiudau aoeumulation of those wanton stupidities 
^and porversitios which render worthless the most elaborate 
and costly pt'ccantions, and are tho fruitful source of 
terrible acoidtmts. It appears that on this relatively welUeoa- 
duotetl line it is usual to mix np expra^s trakii, wr whihh^ 
free and iiuiaterrupt^ run at the top of speed la an ifsiW*' 
tial condition, with slow goods and ininetul tmnsii wiiieh 
have to get along os best they can in a fttfuli^mlieimittoot 
kind of way, now snatching a few miles m 

then seeking, shelter in a siding, like a[‘'^bpaliad beasl^ 
and, all tho time, never quite sure wfaetl^ to shoni 
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or keep on. The passenger service of the country 
on this and other lines is ex^iosed io a perpetual ambiiBh of 
those murderous irregulars, and most of the bad aocidonts 
are due to their erratic movements. It is obvious that 
there is no good in elaborate iimc-tablcs, improved 
signalling apparatus, and so on, if wild goods trains 
are allowed to play nuscliit»f in this way. 

The Board of Trade inquiry into this coiiiplicaicd 
disaster has been adjourned till Tuesday week, and in the 
meantime the evidence is too loose and imperfect to 
justify a definite opinion as to tho do^^ive of hlanio to be 
attached to tho minor ollieials who uro coitcenied in iho 
matter. Enongh, however, lias come out to show that 
thera was unpunetuaiiiy, rocklcssnes.^, and ne^Ujit of the 
commonest precautions in the working of the fine, the ro- 
spoDsibility for which goes much beyond incro mgruilmon 
and engine-drivers, Tho faids of the case scoin broadly to 
be these. A C(ml train wtis despatched southwacd.s from 
Potorborough at 5.53. It should have gone at 5.35, hut 
there was some delay in sturtiug, and time was fuvtinu* lost 
on tho journey. It was ilie duty of this Iruin U) got out 
of the way before the Scotch express <*oultl ovcrhike it; 
and according to the bill it was to be slninted at Abbot’s 
Bipton, Ronio twelve miles from reterborongh. As the 
express was timed to leave tho latter station at 6.28, 
it is obvious that a very narrow inai-Lrin ivas left 
for the coal train, even if the express happenctl to bo late 
too, as indeed it was. JJi foro reaching Abbot’s Jlijiton the 
coal train might have been sbuutcMl at lltdrne, but for .sonio 
reason, which is Sitill a matter ('f oentrovorsy, it ran through 
the signals, which arc alleged to have I’cmi set at danger, 
thougn it is udrnituid that they might have been deranged 
or obscured by tbo snow. Ih*yoiid llohno there is an up- 
incline to Ahl)ot'.s llipton, which would of coms-' Ixi trying 
for a heavy imin, especially as there snow, wird,anfl fm.-t. 

These were the circumstances under v\hii!h the slow coal train 
had to keep aln^ad of tho express ru'^u.iig down from the 
North, and it is eortaiuly no vs'oudcr that it faiU-d to do fo. 
At Abbot’s Riptoii tho c<xil train v;,s only partly in 
the .siding when the express overtr;ok and a eollisioii 
of course ensued. I'htTC seems to luivo been a gotxl deal 
of exaggeration in the ovidonco about tlie went In r, and it 
should alhO bo noted as regards the allegeil t lltTi of the 
snow on the signals, that during twenty y(';irs* cx]rTicuce, 
Mr. Pioorr, the Chief Signal lusjHclor of the Ccnjij.any, 
never knew of an instance in wliirh snow entirely pre- 
vented a signal from w'orking. Stdl thero con be no chnibt 
that the wind and tho snow must have becu very troublc- 
Borne to those iu cliargo of trains, aT\d it i.s also not unlikely 
that the signals were partially affected. On i ho otln^r hand, 
bow'cver, a snow-storm is not altogether an uiiproocdented 
phcnornoTiou during an English winter, and tho ditlicultu's 
of the case ought to have been taken into uceount in working 
the lino. Thus, however, does not appear to have bc'en 
done. Tho Scotch express dasbed on at preity nun-b its 
usual pace, and received no warning of the po.ssible unii 
oven probable danger ahead. No ibg-slgunls wer.* put 
on the rails, nor did it ocemr to any ono to 
atop or fcaution the express at llolmo.* It is prac- 
tically admitted that, if this h»i<l been done, no aec iileiit 
would have happened; and the que.dion, therefore, is, 
why it was not done. Probably the officials at Holme 
will be held responsible for it by the Compfoiy ; bnt tho 
Company is surely responsible to tho public for allowing a 
coal train to be so closely followed by an express. Even 
under ordinary circumstances, such close proxituity i.s clearly 
dangerous ; but on such a night, considering the difficulties 
of a mineral train going uphill, find the possible derange- 
ment of signals, extra time should have been allowed. As 
it was, what under favourable conditions would probably 
have been rather a close shave, bccamo under difficult con. 
ditions an impossibility. As for the second collision, ivbcn 
the down express plunged into tho wreck of the Scotch 
train, altbongb there is here also some doubt a.s to the 
state of tho eigtials, there seems to bo a concurreno^) of 
evidence that, after the express from London received 
warning of d^ger, it had about a thousand yards to pull 
up in, but the or^ds were not powerful enough for tlio 
purpose. Hero, anin, if this is true, it is tho Company 
which is roeponsible for the deficiency. 

On the whole, there can be very little doubt that the acci- 
dents in this instance arose fix>m tho uncertainty and confu- 
sion caused by the reckless mixing iip of mineral trains and 
pas.seuger trains, and the further recklessness of working 
tho line in a snow-storm just the same as in clear weathor, 


without rodnoing the speed of trains, allowing longer in- 
tervals between them, or supplementing the ordinary signals 
with spooial ones. Of course, as is usual on these oooasious, 
the instruction-book of tho Oompanv is triumphantlr pro- 
duced ; but what would bo more to the purpose would be Jo. 
know wbat tho Company does to enforce its instructions 
to keep up a state of careful discipline and prudence among 
its men. Nothing can bo more certain to produce disaster 
than that tho working staff should be opitinually worried 
and bewildered by having to decide offend on nice calcu- 
lations UB to the intervals between trains, and whether they 
should bo scut on or shunted. It is obvious that such qii in- 
truder as the mineral train in this instance simply runs 
amuck through the elaborate time-tablos which ore iVamed 
on the fanciful principle that, time is punctually kept on 
all sides, and that no margin need bo left for accidents. 
We may of course expect that this disaster will l>e used 
by the Companies as an argument against the block system. 
In point of fact, it only shows that the block system cannot 
always be left to itself without the assistance of human 
care and ibresighi. When tho weather creates special 
difficultios, there should bo special precautions for meeting 
them. Travellers will, however, never bo placed in reason- 
ablo security until the overgrown traffic of tho railways is 
Riniplified by separate lines being provided for mineral and 
pHSKcngcr iniins. ^J’bis may be a costly operation ; but then, 
os the Great Northern will ]>robably find, accidc'iits ivro 
costly too» and, in any case, Jiuinan lilb is entitled to some 
consideration. 


ktj:mkntauy TKAGIIKUS in TRELANT). 

O NE of the latest achicvenK nt.s of tho Session of 1875 
was a measure to increase the s.alaricH of Nuiiorml 
School tca(;li(T.-< in Irohind by nn'an.s of an opf hnud rate. 
It was mnarked at the time tluit Sir Miciiapl Hicks 
JIkaci! Keemcd to have con.siilercd every aspect of ilu’ 
subject except the chances that tho JUll would work. 
Ho was confident tliat tliere would be no room for the iLtre- 
duution of Llio religious difficulty; ho laughed at tlie 
notion that tlie Guardians would have any claim lo a 
share iu the TOanag(*rnent of tbo scdiools in nduin for 
the money paid to the teachers ; and lu^ warned them 
that they Avuu Id be naturally and properly blamed by the 
ioachevs if, “for the sake of the small tax of one penny in 
“tho pound,’’ they should hesitate to make this gnat irn- 
proveinent in their position. But ho carefully abstained 
fixjm saying any tiling as to the probable effect of tho law. 
To those who are familiar with the temper of English 
ratepayers when called on to find money, there was ncvi'i* 
much doubt as to tVie result of t his invitation to Irish rale- 
payors. Some of tho most important Unions had by 
anticipation protest^'d against the })roposcd increase, and it 
was Uj bo e.xpectcd in tho nature of things that the example 
thus Bct bcforclmiid would bo generally followed. The 
picture drawn by tbo Chief Secrktart of tho Giiurdians 
cowering beneath tho righteous wmth of tho poverly- 
stricken teachers might have boon correct if the Ouardiiins 
had already been in possession of the monoy, and the only 
question to be settled had been ho w to dispose of it. But, wdth 
the monoy still to be raised, and with the decision wluither 
to raise it or not left to tho absolute discrotion of the 
Guard ians, it seemed probable that the Guardians would 
think mncli more of tho blamo which would be laid on 
thorn by the rah'payera if they imposed the tax than of llu^ 
blame which would bo laid on them by tho teachers if 
they refused to imposo it. If Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
supposed that tho teachers would havo intluenco enough 
with the ratepayers to make tho imposition of an additional 
rate a popular measure, he must have credited the Irish 
peiiplo with very great reverence for very little learning. 
If ho Hupposea that the Guardians would prefer being 
popular with the National School teachers to being popular 
with tho ratepayers, ho can hai^dly l^ve rememberea that the 
ratepayers stand to the Guardians in the jposition in which 
constituents stand to a member of Parliament. To hold 
up the wrath of tho teachers as a motive for inoarriiij^ the 
wrath of the ratepayers was about as likely to be effective as 
to threaten a man with the wrath of the newspapers if he 
dared to please the electors who have given him his 
seat. 

If tho Oovernmont hoped that this measure would servo 
to chock the demand for improvements Iiisfa system 
of olcmcnbiry education, they are likcjglM^s disappointed* 
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PoASibljy if the Oaardiana of the Poor had oaiimatad 
the privilege of levying an additional rate as highly as 
the Obisif Seckvtart profeaeed to expeo^ some temper^ 
reanlts might have h^n reaped from it. But the Irieh 
Boards of GoardiaoB have, as a nile« deoUned to use the 
pjWer given them ; and, wliat is even more annoying to the 
Government, they have set to work to culleci reasons 
prove that they ought never to have been invested with It. 
Perhaps if the GiMef Se'CRktart’s estimate had turned out 
to be aoourate, and t)io rate required in each Union to pro- 
vide the proportionate part of tho 6o,oool had been only 
a penny in the pound, the Guardiaus might have been 
content to ti'cat the Act with neglect. But, as a matter of 
fact, the proposed rate has in several coses been very 
much more. In ono large Union in the Sontli-wesi of 
Ireland it amounted to more than threepence In tho 
pound ; and in Cahirciveen — the poorest Union, wo believe, 
in Ireland — ^it amounted to fivepence- halfpenny in the 
pound. Even the smaller of iheso sums would be a 
very serious addition to tho local burdens of a poor 
district ; and so long as tlio Act remains simjdy permis- 
sivo, the Unions in wliich the rate is levied may have the 
additional annoyance of knowing that in a neighbouring, 
and perhaps richer, Union it is not levied. Further than 
this, it is objected that, when all the circumstances of Ireland 
arc taken into account, tho salaries of tho National School 
teachers are not so low as has been alleged, and that care- 
lessness in oxaciiug the school foes is a principal reason 
why they are not higher than they arc. The opponents of 
the s;[X‘cial rate contend that the average pay of a teacher 
is from Gol, to 70Z. a year, and that, by proper attention on 
' thoir part to the collection of fees, this average might he in- 
oreu-sed by 30Z. a year. In that case, it is said. National 
School teachers would be better off’, os regards salary, 
than liauk clerks in country towns, or than shopman 
even in large concerns; while, if tho hours of labour 
arc taken into account, the superiority of tho teacher’s 
position becomes m(»re apparent still. Tho time for 
which elementary S(^boolH«aro open on tho five working 
days is less than tho time for whirli banks are open, 
and very much less than the time for which shops are open ; 
while Saturday is always a liolidny, and Ihere is a consi- 
derable summer vacation. It seems clear that before 
making the Act of last Sps.siou compulsory on the Guardians 
— and, unless it is made compulsory, it may, for any good it 
will do, as well be repealed — more occu into information 
than is at present attainaolc must be furnislied about the 
school fees. If it is true that, by proper attention to this 
part of school ailminihtration, tho average salary of the 
teacliors might ho increased by somethiug like a third, they 
mntit either bo iusuificieutly colloctcd or very insuificioutly 
accounted for. 

Nor mnst it bo forgotten that, even if the Guardians had 
used their now powers to tho full, and spent tho whole 
60,000/, in increasing tho salaries of the teachers, tho object 
for which alono this inentaso can bo properly demuiidcd 
would’ not of necessity bo brought any nearer. The 
end which rarliament had in view when it passed 
the Act of last Sesslou was not to put a little 
more money into tho pockets of a number of deserving 
young mon and women ; it was to put Irish oliildren into 
the hands of a better class of teachers. But good teaching 
is not exclusively a matter of payment, it is largely a 
maitcTof training; and an improvement in the former respect 
would not necessarily bo accompanied, while it would bo 
useless unless accomi>auicd, by an iniproveiuent in tlie latter. 
Tlio ordinary carot^r of Irish National School teachers is to 
got what education they can iu thoir pariah schools, then 
to become papil-tcaohoi^s in tho same school, and from that 
to pass to be m^ter or mistress of some other school. Such 
a courso as this involves no training, properly so caHed. 
They pick up a certain amount of instruction whilo they 
are scholars, and according as they are intelligent or un- 
intelligent, and their teacher has or has not some notion 
of what teaching should be like, will be thoir chance 
of nttaining some proficiency in the end. It is a purely 
haphasard method of obtaiumg teachers^ and . one which 
oompleiely ignores all tlio progress that has been m^e 
in the th^ry and practiM of teaching during the last 
thirty years. This, however, is tho method on which the 
gimi majority oi Irish teaohm are. obtained, and it is 
not easy to see why, so long as this method is persisted in, 
"any mere inortase of salai^ should have the beneficial 
results expec^ from it. Tma we are brought back to the 
difficulty Government were so unwilling to ffiee 


last year. It would bo usdess for the National Board to insjst 
on no teachers being employed who have not attended a 
training-school, because unmr the existing Irish system 
training-schools must bo undenominational. The result is, 
as we pointed out when the Bill vras under cUscussion, ihat^ 
as Catholic managem will not employ any but CathoUcs as 
teachers, and as Catholic parents will not their children 

to be trained as teachers in schools from which religion is ex. 
eluded, ** the National Board have to put up with untrainod 
“ teachers as a better alter tuitlvcilian having no teachers at 
“ all.’* Wo do not protend to say how this difficulty is to be 
got over. It is enough if tho Government can be 
brought to understand that it is hero that the shoe really 
pinches, and that until it is cased here no solid improve- 
ment will have been effected. In a Homan Catholic country 
t mined teachers can only be bad from training-schools 
which aro iu harmony with average Roman Catholic 
opinion. Protestants may wish that Itoman Catholic 
parents were onllghtexiod enongli to send their children to 
Protestant training-schools, though, as a rule, they ore not 
particularly ready to prove thoir superiority to religious 
distinctions by sending thoir own children to Roman 
Catholic schools. But the question is not what Pro- 
testants wisli so much as what they can get, and experience 
hiiB proved that in Ireland tho choice does not lie between 
teachers who arc Ultramontaues and teachers who are not 
Ullramontanes, but between Ultramontane teachers who 
havo bei n trained for their work and Ultramontane leacbors 
who havo not been trained for their work. Ultramoutanism 
is for tho present an inseparable accident of all Irish 
Catholic teachers ; but we need not make bad worse by 
insisting that it shall be Ultramontanism of the most un- 
instructed and iueificient type. 


FLATTERY. 

I T in ofitm said that tho love of llatlery is a mark of what Mr. 

Swinbiume has not unhappily tenued i^arvanimity. According 
to tiiis current view, it is one of the surest feigns of a higher moral 
.and intellectual culture to dislike fiatterj^, aud to feel contoiupt 
for thoFo who protl'er it. But though this admirable theory is so 
frequently advocated in words, we ranch doubt whether' many 
persons even among tho n)ore reiined classes of society con- 
sistently hold by it in practice. Although it is doubtless true 
that ce'vfain forms of naked aduktiou havo long since become 
distastoi'ul iu good society, a close* observer will still be able to 
detect tract's of n refined appreciation of this easy kind of lip- 
service. Very few, we suspect, even of the poute classes ore 
wholly nnsiiBCeptiblo to the charms of a gracefully executed 
(.iroko of dattcry, and it boems to lio rather an affectation of extra- 
ordinary moral stiverity to denounce the fiatteror s art as something 
radically vicious. Perliaps a comraon-sense investigation of the 
mat ter may show* that, after all, there is nothing so very terrible in 
thi*) fv)ndDe>as for the sweets of artfully arranged aduLstiou ; that, 
although it in to be cla.^od among the frailties of human nature, it 
is not tho viilgur afld despicable vice w^hich our liueioAxiins appear 
to repn soJit it »*.s lK»ing. 

Flattery may for our pri'aeut purposes be roughly definc<l os a 
bestowal of praise by coiuplimentary word or ai!tiou Ui a degree 
nut actually supjjorted by tho giver’s ddiberate conviction. Then? 
are obviously two things to bo distinguished InuT, the desire to 
praise*, and the in.sincerity of the laudatory action. Now praise 
itstdf is cleorlv a pleasmit thing uuiversally desired, and it is only 
a suspicion of its genuineness which inakos it of doubtful value. 
If in any way all grounds for this suspicion can bo removed or 
hidden from bight, it is evident that the flatterer luay rurry on'his 
s«ii^thing art w’ith perfect, success. As a nuittcr of fact, wo find 
niarty i)crsons of undoubted cluiracter and intellectual ability who 
arc extremely slow to detect the hollowness of any pieco of praise 
accorded to them. More &pMially, we may observe, among men of 
a certain ranowu in art or science, and among public oificims, tburo 
are many who appear to take all kinds of adulation quite as a matter 
of course, SLud who, so far fiom rigidly scnitlnizing the nature of tlie 
sweets thus teudered, seem to count on a certain amount of ffatter- 
iug attention as a pfn;[utsite of their elevated position, it is only 
necessary that a man lx* deeply impressed with a ^nse of his own 
merits iu order to deri\o this amount of gratification from the un- 
giffcil pitdaes of oihois. Biographies of emiiiciit porwuis abundantly 
illustrate the facility with which even pauetrating minds allow 
themselves to bo hdiKlwinkod when flatterers present their fnH- 
fiavoured cup. It looks as if such minds wore* so readily agitated 
by tho pleasant excitement of amaur-fnvjn'n as to irave HO tpaca 
fur tho intrusion of critical doubts. They are so aceustoniea to 
indulge in a gentle admiration of tludr own perso^^H^ecUenee 
that all external praise, by harjuonir.ing so with their own 
sentiments, fiiids easy acoeptaTurc. ^ 

But again, even wlnra people are not thus haUtually uncritical 
in receiving praise, hut show a fair amoaht .dciU m discriini* 
anting the genuine coin from its counterikiis. they do not 
nocetsarily lose their relish lor flattery. All who l^k diuiely 
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into huQUtn Dature must wonder at ii» cnpaoity for living oa luitf- 
rccognized illusions. It is quite purtsible for a person to go on 
drawing comfoH from n phniHing supposition, its, for in.^tftncc, 
that he is in possosaion of a ein'tain moral dignity, and yet to 
be fully awMu that the wippoHition is exti'emsly doiititfuL Those 
psychologista who lay oii of distiuci luid indisctinct 

CQiaaciou8&eB8 might "pr(d) tb]> tiiul nn i]lu^tt*alioo of tlioir iUvourito 
theory in this simulttncMii^ play of a feeling and n critical sui^picinn 
of its legitimacy. If only Iht? parlioulnr seutiineut can sjciuv li 
lirm looting withiu thi» boiiailarios of clc:ir consciouisum, it will 
not bo BOOH diatuvbcd by ijiv number of uuwelconio relloctiuiw 
which Hit uroiunl tlio b'll of ubemu*© conseiousness. Thii.s it is 
that we cannot but li' e thv^ graceful compliment oven when thoro 
is a niMfcant ntoognition of il& purtial iiisinocrity. and when oidy a 
inoniuiil's uiifettei.-vl rollection wimld ns.^«re us of iho feet, hi the 
rcpi-.l How of convcr.-.ation tlieiv is lilth? time for suoli ndlecliuii. 
TKo welJ-inaerted allusion hi\s juHt. time to awaken a ple i.'<urablo 
glow of flatiafftctiion, and i-- Hum ex}M*lU*d bs' new tmbjeols of 
thougbt before it caui ha\o been subrnitled lo a critiem e.naly.-iis. 
It would be a very lofty bKIc of miml indeed which couUl c\ervito 
lliifl diitv of criticalinvc^hgiitinn bclore induUring for nn iii-lciit 
in the pIcHsnwbk* wn- nions Nvhich Midi pretty nllu^ionj innae- 
diutely n waken. 

Nitt is even thiai all that c.an bi> urged In oYphoj'.tiL 'i of, if aoi in 
oxcusa for, the* \\ idesprcwl ta-te for Dalfcvy of n o«'il .in order. 
Ifveu after Ibero liJis lieen time for reilcciion, rt:id wli.ui tin. li.izv 
.susj icion of thv ins^oU is 1r.!U';for.uc«l into a r.vl.a and s.*Ub‘d 
ncct'plauao of a prohibilify, tl>'' coiiip;iiio*/it u m y mi tlelicioas 
at the nioiuent of its nticr;inc.' does not m‘i*i'-A:.rily I.-m; nil ira 
pitpnint lliivour. For it ia t*\v*c;*d’!v.rly en.-y o (in I ron- id. •ration', 
which afr\e to reduce tin* ]u*oh .hility to .1 mininiLini, ;u:d ho to 
rrutb'i’ it inopeiv-tive. For evaaiplc, ilic ]n rum vdio i- lha.a iv- 
tlecLing on a rooently be.dowcd cDiapIi acm ic. ‘Vcoiioatly b:ii}!t‘d in 
his attempt to wtiimtle its exact v:dut‘ by the laguciio.-'; of Hie 
language used. The ntler<imv.a of iho IhiUerer ti'-c c’.M'uii.dly 
iudefmite. They nomm only owe Umir point fo a p-rtlciilnr cui*- 
phasis of voice or manner, or at Ic^f't to the oj'caiovaie-.l of an 
exceedingly indelinitc anperlalivo term. Few, it any, of the ev.a- 
toinary ibrtna of pnd.''e are siiscoptible of cxr.ot mofiMi lenient. 
They seek rather to oxpres-a n fe'diiig in tie* .•Ape dvcr’s mind linn to 
giiiige tlie preciao dimeiL-iioiiB of tl**f objo.'l of i!im pr.ii-e, an. I idl 
alKruudiofu* which iiini at oxjuei^Mng nnntion nre in tln-ir nattiro 
VRgne propositionsk Suppoau, for instance, that u lady li .s j'nt 
been coiiipliinaiitod in omphalic tern..* oi tlci oscoUon -o of 
A miu^ienl perfbrinaace. thi cool ivjlc li yii ‘dm will ly cpt 
to doubt, eitlior from |n«vious expericiMN^H of il.itleiy nr 
certain eircunistance.<i in this ]mTtie.i!.ir cc.ti.', the 
of the praise, iStill she will lind il hard to miv whs 
the Lnigunge used pd’iably uv<T.>f'ep|Jod the iiiuin <d' 
sjN^iiikorV fiHiiirigut tliomo.ueut. Stric.lv .‘li'eakiiig, tliU cMidd only 
be known with approximate certaiiity after n very full actju.iinf^ 
ftneo witli the pai^ricuhir person » nio le.s oJ‘ spcocli. Very warm 
In-Hguagc winch would be fulcwnas, if not rMicnl.uis, cm tlio Jips 
of tin li.ibitnally stolid person, may hi quite sincero when om- 
plo^'vd by a lively aral denionstrttive men. !So that, even if on a 
pt*imd fleet'd cousidyi'Htion .a gmceful compjjiufmt 1. ‘dri* exrqvrr I'ed, 
further refloetion inav Hnd r«*fts*>ns ti) doubt rliia f r-i <bmbi jt*e'i, 
.Even supposing', farther, that tho hvly ihii.s eoiii'.bmentud ii.a- •ie.id 
grounds for knowing that the per.ieu pioiIWiiig the pj i.j* d h-a i-.ut 
usually cnlortainso high an opinion of her Hkill ;h hii ].in'';a.Mge in 
the prmont cubs indicoiU-s, it does not follow that she will at onco 
^Douiico the praiBO as silly or insulting ilattery. For. since ml 
pTcUHo exprosisos primurily th^i Sj).MkvT'\s iyeling, and mit Ins geuerid 
habit of feeling, but tho single emotion of the moment., she cannoi 
be ftX all aiiri) that his declaration is insinecro till sh«» can aHceptain 
In some other Wiiy tho depth of th.s admiral ii>u he ft?«!i al. this p»ir- 
tioular in.'^tant. Now this is raroly posHlbio, ffir it is very ha/aixUnis 
to reason that, because a man dtiv's not ofttm iiuuiife^t a cert * in 
emotion, ho cannot bu o.\pf*rioucing it at this niomont. .\s a 
luatter of fact, we are iii»t unhvqnoj.tlr s'rurk by iJio siHM'tftclo of 
a ouetoniarily cpiiot tc.npvnuuenl suddc.iiy wakiiig up to a lividy 
efithiudik^m. Thus, to nnurn to our i;mi>.>iimrv cv.uuplc, the per- 
aon who praiaea tho perforinuiKic of u lady miisiciau niuv, for snmo 
nndiscovorable renaon, re.iUy have berm jmprc.9^6d in rpiite an un- 
usual degree by this piirUcultt.r e:wrc/i«n of her art. And m it h;i]i- 
pens that peepde Oi\n uoarly alwii vi^ liiid [uausiblo grounds iu justi- 
tieatidU of the moie ambiguous pr.»sPB which have beeu accorded 
them, and tbuii apure theinsolves ihc humiliation ami pain of stri|>- 
pkig oiVtheur Dawfy-aoqnired LiunOs. 

Vat once inoi*', even if full a>\cL eatm vedection leaves no doubt 
aa ta tii0:preBe]ice;of vevlml exagpcniti'on iu an net of praise, ivo do 
not' atumeMrily^ becxniui iudii^nioit with tlie liultercr, lir Ircml Ihe 
. agiK0ab]b>oAriiig'Ui^ tect. Tiiere are inHuy ensee In which 
wo anr mbubqA o? .onnuciouB ovn^i'iwM'.ition in a eompliineut paid to 
UB, and yse^o notreaeiift it. All wide departures from truth in tho 
beBtuwai.'of pntarara of ooua^ie olf^isive in themsHlvoH, and, when 
aoan to bu roBiirted ta.frvr tto.pariKMw of UimxipklugoveBour vanity 
and cwdallty, oresiiap^ odttt^na; But slight exaggerations, thcogii 
strictly speakisg oxampiea of flattery, do not always displease. For 
thsae may aptimi solely frona aa tuKiuimlB iiiotivd-«-uaitiely, a deaire 
to pteuBe und enwumge tW psrscHi «a flattered. A stroirg wish. in a 
p^lnulai* diiijction may cause a slight deviation gf hiiiguage from 
ntet, even iiw the caiia of a liabitajllfy Untthful man, and a kindly 
wieli to find rnt^iit in others may ■ tuudly' carry a speidsur a iittia 
btiyond the rtriot^ biuindo of tnilhrul statemoat in (qipoatioiriug 
ptmsa. Nbhody probably Sf^es- any harm in eneoaragiag children. 


and oven backward adults by this kind of gentle flattery. This 
being so, it is scnrcelv to bo expected that the pereoa whd roeeives 
such Rtiniulatiug coinplinicnts should refA them ae dlemgreeable. 
If only Jio i« pvT.-miulcd that tho exagger.Alion is ' due' solely to this 
DKinionlnry prepomler.'inoe of h generous fir^ding orw a -strict re- 
gal'd for truth, the lluttory may lose soniothing of its vuluiv airys 
testimony to merit, but will still bo very plsftsnnt m a tedieu -iif 
courli‘oui» and frieudly faiuitiment. It is, we suspect, this ingredient 
of oxagijjeiMtud praisj which first mndo tbitlory n roc<ign’wod part 
of co*irt*'ous iTiHiincrs. Tho \v»mri»onuMioH.s, not to say tho repul**- 
eivonoivi, uf larshionabiO aduhvHon is due tifflts utterly sf^awdoss 
diamgni'd for truth, and to its JifeUvAS and inecluiuical ntniir*?. 

There .‘^imuus, Ihon, reason to siimmse timfc ilattory in ccTlnin of 
its tVn-itjh in not nei*oHs;i.i'ily ixivolling ovoii hj generally tniHifiil 
perS'.niis. but that it luay Jind u place omowg the cu»tn«)» of the 
most ndiueA forms of society. As tlio qiudity of verftciiy gm-vs in 
dolicuev ami inteneity, Iho province of fiattvry will of ennr** be 
liinittsl, but tho coJisid«‘vatioiiB hero dwolt on weiu to Ikvt'uv tho 
suppoiAhion that it will not soon *>r(>\v out of date. It w^ould l)o 
int(‘ri‘i'lir.g, had we tho space, to trace out the precise changes 
w hich iotclU'Ctiial and inor.il prii/iv.'kH cHWls both in the d'Jiien- 
Hions and in the form of Jhittoy. (.hihure to do for 

lery what it does Ibr cr,& of iu oppo^lten, ridicule; it limilp.s its 
sphere, und |i{»rLi.illy di.-^yoi-^cs it by .•A'‘ltfmiug its expivsnioa. If 
Uaitory is to be gratefa] to a sour^iblc niid inith-loving in 'U or 
w'ouian, it lun-d clearly conform to several eondilioDs. A-a W'e 
have romavked, it must not be loo broad, wholly setting' at 
dotianco llio of truth, but ma.st bo recop id z.-j-b (! as 

an jipproxin.Ml 'a»n to ihc tintli. Thus the conipliuicT.t bc- 
Ktov.ed Khcn'd ok'U'ly [loirit to :i iin-riturioua quality bavieg 
an iindif»j>i.'tid e\i.-*lcuro. Fmthev, it bhould never bo foveed 
on a pi rsoii in »n u^'lnrAivo \v‘ty. It. should be coinhod 
in inodcHt langna^ic, and u- t b.vak \io’cntlynn our attonti .n iu 
Im I d eulogistic epti 111 ivS, And it idioiild not be kept bohirc i>ur 
minds bO as ti> aroas*-* a full and (Mnli.n-r/^ssiug coiwoiv)usniv\j of tho 
speaker's mtnnirig. but rfiihcr uppwir a** a tr-*jislc'jt ehim< iit in a 
fugitive con vv-vsii lion. It is alw ivs Iv'Hit to h‘t tho prau>8 be in- 
ferred from tho 'e used tliiuto deidare it iu direct ti*irn«. 

In thi.** way it wdll bo appn-chitcd by it swift niovenieiit of ft •’Idi*^, 
while there ^^ill be no timo for its uroo.'iug a painful »• -If- 
ronBcioiisne-!A. Dneo loope, llaltevy nlvviys inor.s n m i-])*.ublo 
when it s*-oms to 1 )ca the j»rodni»t of tlia moment, and n*>l tho 
vcBiilt of prininHUlatitm, for in th’.-i ca *'0 it ImB a greater 
appciUMiico uf nnvlity. Or, if the speilcur ili.-tinctly iaier..ls ti> 
iudh:at»' a dolilier.ile v.ish to gratify, and so to show ih - e.\-‘iTisie 
of tbretiioujHit, the praise should bo tendered wdLli a cx*r- 
taiii delivMio skill so as to aiAtire tho, re-dpient of I'm i:!\er*H 
anxiety to make tho olihring ns iriMcefu! r*? po-sil. \ <‘!ie 

inihreet wavs of tlatt.M*v nro also wonh alteading to. Hue ncy 
IkiUer a j«ir-Hni by r»'iying to his imim tte tiieiid— lor ijrAl.incu, 
his wilb— Homothing highly eulogi-uie, which it wouhl be diilleidt 
to Bay toLiinsall direcLly. Anoihcr ^ad still more useful luetJiod 
is to ihiUer by action instead of by words, that is. by trcitiuii' 
pi^.^plu as if they bud a cerUiin kind of merit ur evctdleure. 1‘Iuis 
wo may studiously cotisull th» tan’o of a lady Avhoae a'Wlhotic 
judiruumt we wisli to ovlol, or may enli.st tho co-ojwreilon id' a 
poidon in a benevolent; nelie:uft, a«;d thus indii*“cH) nttiibale to liiia a 
ge '.eronH diepoMtion. The a iv;iat.i ^'0 of tlii.? last mode of tbit tor- 
ing is till'd It eHcuj»c‘s tin* Deccssily ot even a slight verbal uiitriith- 
fulncKS, To appeal to n. poiwous ojiinion is not thn same thing hs 
to dechuv him to b" wisi*, even though lie mav bo readily diiipi/.-^jd 
to roujeciure IrMii the fonuer that we uteau the hitter too. 


TllK FNO OK Tin: “IlKVIdiKND” COXTliOVFUSY. 

\ T ri‘] write these words hop?4nlly, as trusting that' what ought 
V to be will bit, and that, with tho late judgment of tho Fjivy 
Ooti jc.il, avc biiv« hs.ird the bait of the very Biiltoiit dispute that 
e\. r up. The ubiiird ([iiuition a.*i to the use ui the 

raljtfctivc ** Ibjveavud,*' as applied on a toinbHone to a. A'Veslcynn 
luiiustar, luis boon decided by the highest Court, not only iu the 
way most cuiwistent with cuniiuon sense, but on the grounds most 
consisLcut with common s' li iC. The whole question about which 
HO lunrb has been said is summed up in a few words bv Sir 
VVilikm JurucB. ** Tho I>i»an of Arclies nasiimcs that * Rororend * is 
rightly the title of a imm who is episcopally ordaiuixl. N\'lmt 
counexlua is there bet vvocn upisoopal ordiimtifni and the title of 
‘ tievmasnd ’ P " To- this i|iitfslnon there is really no answer. As wiitv 
shown over tuid over ngiUJi in tlie evidt'jace, and as must bafamiliav 
t.o every one who kjjows any thing of the records of the last three or 
four hundred there is no conuoxion whatever botweeu tho 
two things. The jwd^^ment saye, with the moat perfect truths ** In 
the opmion of thoip Lorch^liips, ‘ Uevorend’isnotatitloofhouour or 
conrteey ; it is a ktidatorv opHliel;.’' This exactly hit» tho distitic- 
tioa w^ich both aid(» in tw grotURqno contixivoray Mm to hnve 
fiuJed to undeiatand. The Woslmii raiulstor dcethtleis thought 
tha^ in okiiaiog the o^dthat of Umrotid,'’ ho was m Mmo tvay hs^> 
oertuig his own position; tho Vicar, iujofufiing to aBm-hiia the 
epithet, doubtlese thought that ha was aaittiitil;m,hia ipQ«^ion« Ilia 
judgment of tho Ifrivy Ooundl ought to tcacinK)t]|' of them that 
the disputed epithet hiia nothing whivtever,3to do wi^ ^ positioii qf ^ 
either of them, and that neither of them ia in any wn)r Utter or^rse 
for the epithet being ^BMhermmted aptemad/ 
maika the dktinothMi, wbiobdiee at theiooT thb^wimlc. nmtfrr, 
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btftW'MA jctitio Dod vn Q^tboii 'Tfao srtttiilair swutuplion a titlo 
might VQftlly be of importance, cmd it miji^ht be a duty iXMeiliet it ; 
no aaeh duty can m^ieo in the ooae of a mere epithet. For ituitCQCo, 
if the Wesleynii body in KiigUnd had, os it haa in the United 
Stated, ciTieete who daim tlie title of Biahop, to allow one of them 

1)0 deacribed on a tombstono by the title of lliehop would bo 
Vj'dto another thing ftoru giving him the ejnthet of Iloverond, Kight 
Kever«md| or any other. It would, to aay tlio leriat, be a kir 
^n^atioa, and worth lurgiiing, whethop to doMirifoe the Wedeyan 
miuialor in any for^ way aa a lUahop wue not an intringement 
alike of thoologic# poaitioiw by wUiuh tlw Viwir probably holda 
Limaelf bound, and even of llie legal rights oi tho fiwliop of the 
diocew. We do not prranme to docile what tho judgmonl of tlio 
Privy Council would bo or ought to bo io »ueh a c(we ; but we do 
Bay tlmt such a case would be nltogother dilicrant from the present 
one, and tliflt tlio urgumeuts on bedh sides would have to be alto- 
gethur diflhreut from what they were in this A title aeeerifl 

a fmjt ot alle]jfod fact j a mere honorary opitliet OBserta nothing. To 
call a man Bishop, or Colonel, or BarnHter-at-Law, is in truth to 
assort certain facts about him ; merely to call him *< lloverend,*' or 
Gftikut," or Learned,** expresW no fact whatever. As wo 
ahowod long ng»), tho only difFoi*onco b.>t woou the two cases is that, 
whili* iTTodern u«igo attoclwa the cpitlieta of '^flallant ** and 
“ Letiraed *’ to memlK;rs of two prokssions, and tho epithet of 
** Revei'ond ** to a third, modem ussg<', or rathesr the zeal 

of tho profession iteelf, has made the epithet iu one case stick 
BoiJie what closer than it doea in the other two. 

Tho judgment goes on to sum up the whole matter in the shortest 
and clcaivBt way. This laudator}^ epithet " h:w b»wn used not for 
a great length of time, but for some considcraljlo time by tho clei^y 
of the Church of England.** That is to say, out of several floaling 
epithets n pro(M*Ba of nutitrai selection fixed fevorond as tho special 
ejrttliot of the clcr^ about the end of the seventeenth century or 
the bi'jLdauing of the oighteimth. It was used iu ancient times 
by ])ersous who wore not ciergy at alL’* Ibis needs no proof; 
itideod we auapcct that survivals of this aucioot pradico might, uh 
the Loid OhanceUior himself hinted, be found still. We are not 
propircd with a case of the IjOTiIs of the Privy Uouncdl being 
relied ** Reverend,” or ‘* Right Roverend,*’ but we should not be in 
tho le.tst surprised if such a ciiso were to be found. H baa bdtm 
usod,;iud is used in common parijmee of sotdal intercoorseby (of P) 
minis tm of denominations eeiitnote from the Church of Jboffland.s 
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there waa any time during which the epithet was always given 
to t!u' KstabUslied clergy ami was never given to ministers of any 
other clcuoniinatiou, that titiie tiiuf)>t have been a very short one 
With facts before him, it is hard <o see how any nttion<al 
niun could help coming to the conclusion of tho Oourt, ** It 
is impossible therefore to treat this w an oxultisive possossion of 
the Oliimth of Kugland.” The whole thing if. simply a matter of 
usag»’, involving no point of law, pritadple, or •ftfcct; and usage hns 
long ago settled tho quostiou in fiivour uf tho Wedoyan minister. 
And the 1 <ord Ohouccllor gi»es on itiost pertinently to sny that 
if ever there w'ss a Ci.so in which no putmiblo misunderstandiog ’ 
could arise, it would be here.’* There is no pretence to the 
position of ordained minishT in the Church of Englond. The 
siateniont is one which claitna nothing tuore than what is actually * 
the fact.** This exactly iiits the point. Had the words ** Weaksyan 
Minister ” not been added, we do not eay that there wcnild have 
any ju«>t giouiid for all this dietiirbflnce ; but we can undewtimd 
that Some people might think that there was just ground. As it 
is, tlio whole qiwSlion was wlietiicr an bcHioiwy epithet, which 
has no legal or tlleologvciil n«eriiuYig, should be applied to a porBon 
who openly declai'cs his own suitiw as a Wesleyan minisler. We 
can iinder^nd tlie anxiety of Nouconforuiiat misiiah^re to daiui 
the opiihet of Reverend, liociinse, with nia<ny of them, the okiui 
is mainly a social one. At tho s.ame time, they would tlo well to 
abstain from Uio odd manifestations of temper on the subject 
which they aouictinu M show. We liavo lieaid of a case in which 
a IHseentiug minister Was vwy angry beoaiva a correspondent, 
writin^in the third person, iui ving spohoii of biui Iheiirst time as the 
Rev. Mr, A.,** wouton tlvreugh tliareat of the letter atUtughimehu^y 
Mr. A.” Now, if we wtarc writipg in the thiyd person, whother 
to a Nowonformist mimetor or to adei^gymiw of thebiUWkhe^ 
Obureh, it' would never have come into our heade to use the epit^t 
atall in tbo; inside of the letter^ tboilgh we 'shotdd certamly uao it 
ibr bi^h in tliei^dresa on the otftaide. If, iusbead of ‘^’Keverend,*' 
the disputed ^ epithet bad bean Hoiioiinili^,** the ahsurdHy coavs 
out more strmiiiirty. l^iere have been people in our own day who 
have commonly boroa that epHbet without having muidi riglvt*todt : 
we cm contx^ those persona being naturiOly aam if tbeopildiet 
had bci^n omitted in tbeaddresa* orvn anydescripRORtbat wusintbe 
least formed ; bet we do not belmve'tbat tbsy-wrodld'lntve siipeciod 
the word ^’‘ ^lonoiniiMe** tM> be tanked' w tirtbeirvniifmeawysry 
they were Bpdhvn of or»to« ‘ On ^ the other ’'bae^i^tiiireeda'Miaietbiiig 
oqvMdly luireemreiu iheauonirel^^ dftbeoletvy 

attw^h to a mere epithet wht^ oreerte notbingoad 
There hare been a.food taany elergynien wbo^wenM ^thitak it 
scorn io have aU tbe epitbete of Hooker pibd.oii be 

spokeiL of iiegedly, leomed, jadfadons^ and pet 

j^?^t)ret?WQve leR ' out. ' No^itoppeera*lbat theve aee**aenre< whose 
BStil eaivire other wbo^deolave 1heifeM*wUt:be an 

bNreltdo addtore %em -ireyreore by^ow epitbot yAUk, bn* hsetti 
"•deseoiviied/* ■ e gktgjwtf celted^ j 


because a Dissenting minister is celled so too, seenis sajreftaiinio 
one way as what has biit»irto been the cli»aax the other 
! formula “Rev. and JIvs, A.R/* on a card ; Judicious Richaid^aQd 
Mailun Joan would never liavo thought of thjit. 

Timu tho judgtuent of tho Privy Council and the comnreats of 
tho Ixird Olumcellor nothing can be better or clearer. They put 
pUin penso into plam EngUsh. It is ivuother thing hen wo come 
to ihe cuinnuiiits of tho TiTurg^ to the talk about “ ikiicciiiusci.oiis 
siibiimtilion of tomporal acciilcml**,” “reflex action,” and 
yoaconces of i^C^dwifiaiical prcjudict5.” It is an.olahmvte cOttfuMon 
indoid Wiion the 'lunKH a«i 3 R 

'v\*la;'n a lU luip talhb of Kra‘^^>pa«\v buing l^ivioe hn 

trHa.<u rrt ihs invinc- n-'i> ’siau to his title, kb Palwcv, hjM 
mH i.iI and alj his ten.Doral piVN;galive8 ; .and, rimiJiarly, when asi 

Jnciimlx'tit Tfiiiintahii^, lie may think liimvlf in- duly bnutlid^ Lb cbini to 
be tlio only triit: of AlJuiaU'rhil aafliorfiy, he lniMlWii thS'^MKidiiijr 

{)hufi;;jttivc Uu.*! iniiiUcd iu Ijim title, liU **frwho(d,'^ aiid.sttSlie4MsbBUftry 
jn ivilege^ of li:s forgorting that Uki latter, at sUisvwiUi. sre move 

nnitlm oPs(M’iu) or itgal pri'Kiniptioi), and uie lisbie to l)o wiUrdrswn at 
oijy niomoat by the stcuiur ;.ii;li.iriiy vh.<.'h 1j««towed thiuo. 

Nuw those llhshops who would insiab most strongly aaiOpifiienpaey 
as H diviof3 iu^titulion are juj^t Ihoro who are leant ttkofy to 
Irun'^ror the divine Bunctiou to their piduoea, thslf social pjOiiiTOn, 
I aud all their tempoml prurugalivoR. Aa I'or lreTisfmrriiitf it.iQ4Jimr 
i titles Unit depends on wh.'it is me^ml by their titles. £W Ihsitith) 
of Bishop—i-that for tlm fact that they mu aU that is impUed.ia 
tho theological term lM>shop- they would claim a diviaa^Niaetikm. 
They would cluim no sucli sanotiou (or the temporal tu^iof “ Imn!,** 
sUU loss for tho mere upiihbt of “ Kevaread ” or “ KsghiiRttVQrRuid/* 
unless Uu^ foil Into tho strange mistake of ike Bisbof) 
of X^incaln in fancying that those cpithsts ampUfid . or 
denied any thooh^c&l proposition. Bo in the saBS of the ph 
ciiiulMmt, the studiously ermfouads law aod AS^na. Wkgr 

docs tho Timis put “freehold** in commasP No oiredou^.tlwyt 
the elmgymau holds his tithe and gplebe by afreebold Um/m, No 
one doubts, on the other band, that an Ac*t of PariiaiBBDt sapj 
any time take them away, llanos lung as tho law asouMlhem to 
Uiiu, he cmly does hia duty to himself and his sueaofiaovB in Shad- 
ing his rights. But this has ootiung to do with tho piBBeatiKliitre<' 
versy, because to coll Urn Wesleyan ministor “ Kevoread *’ 
iinihiug iu any way incousitHUmt with the frealioM fjfghtB o? the 
Vicar. As for “ cusiomoiy privllogus,** “ legal ^^Boeial pssscrip- 
lion,** the Tium must bo a little more ox^cit Im^obo we know 
what it inoan& What is “ or social ^r43tQr)p4ion ** P I^gal 
prescription is one thing; social }>rQscripui»a, ienwutiber; “oue- 
tomaiy priviltp^'a *' mav mean Eosler ufieringB ; they may mean the 
epithet of “ Uevaixmd.^* Ihit l^lor oiieriqgs and the epithet oi 
“ Ihjvereud ** stand on h 1 together difierent grounds. 

|>ower,*' if by that » meant King, lx>r^, and Gmnmons, may 
undoubtedly withdraw anything that it has beatowfd^ er .airp* 
thing that any one eho hus Wtowed; no krer oaii limit Ue 
|)o\vor^ ; but tLe ordiaiu-y exercise of Chore powers ia Juniled by 
the ruJt's oi' common sense. It is quite possible that the 
power may puss an Act lo deprive the eleigy eithv 4ti their firee- 
hedds or of their EosU r odHriuga. .But the tetapoinl , power of Um. 
United JCiugduiu must huvu groitly changed its ebameter if It ever 
site down to make an Act of Ratlhuucnt to say who shall beeaUed 
“ Keveread *' and who shall nut. 


GOVKUh'ORS AND COKSULS. 

ri'^HERK are not a few professions w’hich have very much the 
-1- cbaractor of iottorics, but i-.one more so perbajiH than twr 
foreign and colonial civil services. A geutlemnn who h«)a8ho;\u 
more or less ciipi^y for tho post is gazotlod Govereor of one 
of OUT dependencies. He may have Wen painfully dimbing 
tho luddtiT of pi'oniotiou hand ox*er hand, and have received at laata 
tnrdy rocompenre tor meritorious, though obscure, Borvices. 
He may have been a man of fanhion distreasingly out at tlbows, 
whoso unsuspected admiaistrativo talenta have attracted the notice 
of some personage of iutluonee lilie the Marquis of Bteyne ; or he 
may have had ^6 fortiuie to have -figured conspicuonBiy in public 
lifo. and tbo gratitude of hie party rewards Hm for a coaris- 
leutly loyal devotion with a position and inconio which will be 
exceedingly welcome. The fortunate recipient of the favoure of 
the <k>kmial Gffice finds his new dignity uiwa nr lews plcoNint and 
profitable. He may be set down on the Gold Coast, or in Siune 
lover-stricken islet of the West Indies, to coosolo hiuiwlf for in- 
salubrious exile with the maxim that every land is a natix'o 
Cfnroliy to the bmve ; or his lines may fall to him in iucnitivo 
places emung the ptuHtuvs and ^Id-minre of Austrahtsia, or 
in the scented forents of Ceylon. But, xvhnlever hie hume- 
diate fMe, the uuly thii^ certain in his prespeets is their 
niXHnitaiiilT,'imleremdeediio. command extraordinary in- 

terest. He may psrefaanes deal too vigoreiwly w*5th local diatiielK 
unoea to please that p^lnr sentiiueni. at homo which naj^qreBy 
sways the opiniom of uhi -supcriois, in which cawre he IMU fio ire- 
oftlieil, to be Mielved for lilo,and may tliink himsslF | pia ^ '^yj|Q 
o!HSHpee the crimuiid tri^nals. Or, without 
io some militaiy /mr jsre that excitoa so Rwwid a^ttCredSoiii 
tliat it is imposaiUe for the authorities to contec it, be site 
simply fait to give satiafiuYtion to the ggoReaiatf m 
measure respoubleibr hie ndmiaistralioa, . Or; filiritt,. whanbn W 
served his tms^ ehould he have no baok^‘ bu 

appHoMbm majr bo q^tty igJWfc4 "VhMi ho ^floRs 
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appoiDtraent. In either of these eases, the unfurtimate men sufTers 
the mieoriea of a sadden oollnpae of diprnity and prosperity. Jlo 
who, a month or two hoforo, was a little monarch, ruling his 
potty rofilm almost autocratically by the aid of doferential 
minist«i9 OP an ol).soquiou9 (louncil, tlnds himself “lord of him- 
that herita^ of woo,” wid of next to nothing Inisides. The 
odds ore that hia ©x-Excellrncy has little or no private fortune, 
and the recent occupant of (iovernnient House has to huddlo 
hiuiMilf, bis family, and his suite of a single nuvsoiuaid, into cramped 
lodgings in Pimlico or .Ilav8wali*r, while he dancc.s disheartoniiig 
atteudnnco at the Colonial Ollieo. It is a painful change iVuni 
easy and dignified competence to slinbhy pincliing; his dreams of 
laying by ivom his official income bad vani-sbed in smote us ! 
ho awoKo to the inovitablo claims on him; and, on tin*, con- 
trary, ho has probably brought home u HcfitMlulo of debls by 
way of lucniorial of bis tenure of oflit-e. Ho has arranged 
with Ilia creditors to settle by iiisiaimont.s, which iinolvea 
him in a series of periodicjil defaults and expostulations. No ' 
wonder that he grows more and morn pressing for vc-employ- 
mcnt, before he ahfdl have been ab.solutely crushed untbr the ! 
accumulating weight of his dillicullies. No ^Yonde^ that bo is 
more indehitigable thnn ever in his visits to the Colonial Office. 
The geiitlomen who nuikc it thebusini>Hs of their depurlnient to keep 
unwolcoiue suitors at bay begin to regard him ns a bugbear instead 
of a mere cipher ; the very mossongerfl in the corridors come to detest 
him, and to dread the perpetually recurring visitations which they 
cannot prevent. And all the time lie regularly goes the rounds of 
his limited circle of ueqUHintanccs, imploring tlicm to help him 
with their exertions in cpisrters possible and impossible. Tlun-e is 
just one chance in a hundred that ho may i)i-evail by importunity, 
and that his much crying may obtain him a froah lease of 
official life, to expire again under aggravated circuin.staiWM!.s, But 
then there are uincty-nino cliances in a hundred that tho good- 
humoured, hospitable administrator settles down into a moody 
discontent man, with wishes, and oven with wants, out of all 
proportion to his means, ^ucli extrema instances, w’o may admit, 
are exceptional. Ablo and trustworthy nu n, as a rule, will have 
something like juslice done them in the eud ; and intolligcnt civilians 
who have onioyed good opportiuiitios ouglit to win favour in high 
quartors in the course of their career. But it must be remembtsrod 
that even the ablest man is at a disadvantage when lie is out of 
flight and mind in a ti-anqiiil community somew here on the other side 
of tho world; prmudice is more easily created than partiality ; t‘\cn 
a brief iuterval between a couple of appoinlmonts may leave a 
legacy of permanent ombaiTatwmonts ; and in any case such an ex- 
treme contingency as we have suggc.stcd, being always more or 
less on the must make tho most aanguine of nion oc«‘a»lim- 
fllly anxious. 

After all, however, if high colonial administration is a luUt.vv, 
then' is brilliancy as well os substance in tho prizes to bo drawn in 
it. The Colonial ttoveriior bus his cures like crowned heads and 
their vicoroye, but even at Capo Coast Casllo or 81, Kitts he 
presides over a petty court, and may count on recoi\iiig the ns- 
flpoclfiil consideration due to the inoutlipieco of Imperial authority, 
lier Majesty’s Oonsul.s, on the other hand, have few of the Conso- 
lations of pomp in their more prolonged cxilCvS, and must content 
thommdves with “ inHuence*’ in place of power. for tho plca- 
flan*s of congenial Bociety, nothing can be moro precarious than 
their prospects in this resjK'Ct, unless they olmnco to have Homo 
detinito information beforehand us to tho place where their ser- 
vices are iijquired. Cood ihiogs there are, no doubt. Paris is 
by no means a disagreeable place of residence ; oxisLonce may be 
made very tolerable on the shores of the Bay of Nflplcs orPalonno, 
especially if you have a wcaknc.ss for bunshinc or a ((uulency to 
pulmonary complaints. But thoii, again, conceive what a man’s 
leelingH must bo on receiving bis sentence to some city peopled by 
fanatics on tho show's of the Arabian Cuif, or to some swamp- 
girdled chornol-houBO among tho lagoons of Central Aniurica. The 
appointment may startle him, but he has practically no choice but 
to accept. So ho gets his will duly executed in London, should he 
be lucky enough to have any properly to bequeath, and proceed.^ to 
lay in a supply of quinine and Persian pow'der, with any other 
medicaments and specilics rccoiiinicnded iur the local dineast's and 
insects. The metal csises of liis baggage are disagreeably suggestive 
of white anhs and such omnivorous vormiii. His fellow'-pas-sengera 
on board ship, with their sallow coi^plexions, sunken cheeks, and 
shrivelled forms, are anything but exhilarating Hpoetacles, diseosod 
as he is to depression at anv rah*. Yet moat of them will tell him 
with cheerful self-congratulatiuu that they are bound to their homes 
in neighbi uring cities that stand considerably higher in the sanitary 
scale Aan the low-lying seaptjrt which is to* be the scat of his con- 
sulate. When he casts anchor before it and comes on dock to gaze, 
possibly first appearances may be reassuring. The bay that is to be 
the sp^ial scene of his maritime jurindictiou is enlivened with some 
show of shipping. The town itself is pictiiresqiioly situated on roll- 
ing ground sluing back from a shelving beach, and commanded by 
a whited citadel with imposing tiers of batteries. Long quays of 
mussivo masonry stretch ^eir anus into the water, palm and other 
foallieTing ftud umbrageous ti'ees cast ticir shade hero and there 
among the blocks of houses, while the ppicc is girdled with mnsscs 
of green, w)^*© irrigated clearings tbat^ok like gaidtuis seem io 
run liack into'Ihe virgin forest lie steps into the boat to be 
pulled aali^n u, auef with «Hch stroke of tbo oars an illusion vaniHhc'4. 
The wwd-^Tiown quays are but tUe dry and inoukUn-ing bones of 
the former suDHtatKo’ <»t‘ gvr it prosperity. The wutt'r has Biltud 
into shallowB ; no di't^dging is aoue in the harbour ; nor can any 


vessel of burden come alongside the wharf. The houses still 
look imposing from the sea, because they were solidly built 
several centuries ago. But the stucco has disappeared, the 
woodwork is iu decay, even the walls are cracked and the roofs 
fibsurod by volcanic disturbances. Tho streets are encumbered 
by all manuor of gaihiige that has been neglected by the dogs 
and tho vultures, and tlie new comer’s heart sinks within huit 
when he goes looking for an eligible residence. Ho soon dis- 
covfiH that tho social attractions of tho place are as deceptive as 
the hoib'ycombod guns that frown through tho embrasures of the 
Uitteries. As for its society, tlio richest of thi merchants are little 
given to ho.spiUdity. Tho most he may expect of them is a 
[traeioiw nmilo and a cup of siimirod water at one of Iheir “ At 
lu'iucH,” if he flht)ukl not have been aent unanimously to Coventry 
lor discharging his duties to Ihcir prejudice. His consular 
colleagues truilcr liim official courtesies ; but, even if he escapes 
being (ho object of thoir jealousy and political intrigues, three 
or four families of promiscuou.s nationalities form but a limited 
circle from which to select the companions of one’s solitude. At 
irat he goes out for riding exercise in those glorious forasts over 
which distance throw ite halo of onclmntmcnt. But ho liuds that 
at the best of times they exhale languor and disease from tho 
miiaSMis of rotting parasites that are interwoven through tho dense 
undergro'Wth ; and even if he can force his way along almost im- 
practicable tracks, it is as much as his lile is worth to be belated 
III their shade after sundown. If he lives through the accli- 
matizing fever that sooner or later visits each new arrival, or escapes 
the virulent epidemics which at intervals crowd tho cemeteries, 
he may possibly grow caso-bavdened to the climate with time 
and careful living. But at all events the temperature and atmo- 
sphere will conspire with the other depressing influences of tho 
lace to make a burden of some of tho best years of his existence. 
/e(. nothing can bo more delicate than applying to headquarters 
for u lrnii.sfcr. The diMsatislied functionary may obtain his recall 
without a subsequent reappointment, or may simply exchange the 
frying-pan for tho tiro. 

'Her Majesty’s Oonsuls more than most other people have reason 
to regret the good old limes. In former days some of tho most 
disagreeable consulates had compensations which mode them emi- 
nently desirable to many people. These agents of the Foreign 
flffico had free liberty to trade, and neceBsnrily they had special 
jidvantages in trading. But now official pevBonnges must .shun 
even tJio ajipi'iurauce of evil, and all that is rigidly forbidden. 
I’lu're are no longer fortmies to bo made in l*nraguRvan ten and 
Buenos Ayres bullocks, in Brazilian dyes and IlonduraB mabo- 
gaiiic\s. Imh's ore frequently commuted lor bard and fast salaries, 
while long leaves of al>soiice can only bo obtained subject to incx)n- 
venipnt pecuniary drawbacks. On the other hand, the expenses 
and duties of the position have been increasing with the expansion of 
tho national commerce and enterprise. A Consul who is nli*eady 
puzzled to make tho two ends meet must often be considerably out 
of pf)c!ket when ho finds a crew of his shipwrecked countrymen 
thrown on his hands. And a kind-hearted gonLloman representing 
tho British (Jovernnient and nation cannot churlishly shut his 
pill HO when tho widow and the orphan come crying for assistance, 
although he may know that it is very much more thiiu doubt- 
ful whether his superiors will ever recoup him his outlay. Add 
to all this that every now and then a man conscious of uuusiml 
giftn and experience finds himself condemned to an indefinite 
period of humiliating banishment in the place of all others wffiero 
his talents can be least turned to account — Captain Burton at 
IVicstc, for example, and Mr, Gillbrd Fnlgrave at St. Thomas — 
and we may safely assume that the service is seldom n bed uf 
I'oscs to those employed in it. It does not seem, too much to say 
that, having regard to the best intorosts of the counir}', there 
are certain modifications that might be advantageously made in 
tbo position of British Consul abroad, even if they involved some 
trifling increase in exiienditure. 


AN AQUARIUM IN NUBIBUS. 

Tj^VEUY person of right feeling will, wo are sure, sympathize 
Xli sincerely with the Duke of Edinburgh on the unfortunate 
position in which he has been placed by the Directors of the Boyal 
Aquarium. His Royal Highness is of course, in the absence of 
the Prince and Frince&s of Wales, an important member of the 
Royal kamily, and he is also to a certain extent identified with the 
must popular branch of the national service. Add to this his 
charnctenstic liberality in the patronage of art, and it will at once 
bo underslood that he is a personage who ought to be treated with 
proper respect^ particularly by tho^ who claim to be not only loyal 
subjects, but m a special sense the friends of art and soience. This, 
however, does not appear to have been tho opinion of thsDitectors 
of the Royal Aquarium, These ^gentlemen, having obtained 
use of the Duke’s name for thoir. puffing advertisements, fuii;lier 
prevailed on his good-nature to consent to preside at ths ceremony 
of opening thoir gi'eat national institution. Uis Royal Ilighn 98 S 
was probably mitcli impressed by the exalted style iu which 
“ the iidvaucenu'nt of scioi^, literature, and art, iu all its (jtio) 
branches,” was proclaimed io tho circulars of the Company as the 
object of its exiblence ; hud be was no doubt justified in nssuming^^ 
that pioparatioDS had really been made to carry out tbe 
professioiiH of the prospectus. If there was our thing mote than 
another which ttie Directors were supposed to l^veat ocart, it was 
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the promotion of science in the form of anj^uarium. It i» under j 
this name, in fact, that the enterptrieo i» lamented to the public, ‘ 
and it was naturally expected that an aquarinm would be the great 
feature of the oxhioition. It tunm out, however, that, whatever 
else the exhibition may be, it is not an aq^inm, since it contains 
neither water nor fish. It is stated, indeed, that some day or other 
it will become an aquarium in reality ae well as name, and the 
'ianhs are already provided. This, however, is a question of the 
future, and it may occur to some people that a sham Aqiiariom 
consisting of empty tanks is an odd sort of speculation to bo in- 
augurated ’’ by a member of the Hoyul Family. But here we come 
upon at least one good end which this enterprise has providentially 
served. It U an ill wind that blows nobody good, and thin jlasco in 
the slums of Westminster has been the means of enabling the DatVy 
Telearttph^ after years of struggle with the dictionary, to use a Jong 
word in something nearly approaching to its correct pranjinntical 
significance. It has diHcovored, with a joy and pride which reminds 
one strongly of M. Jourdain, that it Ims hoen using the word in- 
auiipiration ever since it was born without having the faintest idtai 
of Its true meaning \ but the happy thought baa at last Hashed upon 
it that inauguration should generally ho us «.4 in its obsolete mmso, 
as signifying a good omen of that which is to come.” Whether 
this means that it is a good omen that n jmblic exhibition should 
pretend to ho wliat it is not, we cannot say, but the case referred 
to does not quite strike us in that light. It might perhaps be siild 
that, if it is ominous of anything, it is ominous of empty preten- 
sions. Tiio Daily Neicif which seems to be gradually slinping into 
the old clothes of the TeUgrapk^ gets, in treating of this sulyect, 
into a mysterious bewilderment about *^Dagou tlie fish-god, 
ancient father of monnaids,*’ which, on ^^calm retlection, it 
identities with ^Uhe Sun-god, far-shooting ^ollo, the gtiid of 
music hiiii.M.ll"’ ; and it then asks, Whnt^ Apollo but tbe 
Ihdin of our woad-stuined ancestors P ” with more of the same 
stuff, all lending up to the moral that, though people may have 
been dtdudecl into buying sooson-tickets and making thciusclves 
ridiculous with the name of Fellow.^, under the impression that 
they were to sco an Aquarium, it does not in the least matter tliat 
no Aquoi'ium exists, because, ** if the fishes are not there, the tanks 
for them are.’* It is possiblo that ihi.s writer might not show the 
same equanimity if, on purchasing an article in a shop, the shop- 
keeper handed him an empty parcel of brown paper and spring, ^and 
tuiHured him that the contents were immaterial. A casu^ ad- 
uilssioti furtln^r on perhaps explains the writers confusion of mind. 
It appears that tbe Oouucil of the Society ^^entertained their 
friends at an elegant d^jeu^amr in the Reading Room,” and that 
“ ample juslice was done to the faUam nu the saumon d la 
CUambora, uiid other delicacies provided by Messrs. Bertram and 
Roberts.” 

The Tium* reporter, although also in a gonial mood, Is some- 
wlmt more guarded in his language, lie treats the question 
pretty much us if it wore a conundrum : — When is an aquarium 
not an aquimum ? ** This Aquarium,** ho says, ** is not so much 
an aquarium as something else '* ; and then he goes over the long 
list of promises put forth by the Company, admng sente niiously, 
All this, and much more is promised, but ** not quite all this is 
there at present.” Then he goes off on ii hopeful tack, and says. 
There is no reason why such tin attempt should not prove success- 
ful, and to judge from the programme, no pains will ho spared to ' 
make it so.*’ Wo should ha\e thought that the mistake ul judging 
such people ns the Directors the Royal AquMrIum by the pro- 
fessions with w'hich their programme is stufled had just been very 
clearly demonstrated by the melancholy emptiness of tlic exhibition, 
wliich id admitted to be not quite nil there at present.” It is ]M)8siblo 
that at Koiiio futuro time the Directors may fulfil their protuisrs, hut 
this is for the present perhaps a poor consolation for those who have 
paid their money to see what is “ not quite all there.’* The 7 V/i#c«’ re- 
porter indeed has a faint perception of this himself, for he rtuuarlis, 
with a dull sobriety in striking contrast to the animated, but rather 
incoherent, gaiety of the Daily ATeicw* gentleman, that ** it nuiy pos- 
sibly *’ — ho will go OB far as\pos8ibly — “ be a question whether it 
would not have lieen better to wait a little while longer, till there 
was some more immediate evidence in the present of the promise 
of tile future.” How exquisitely delicate a mode of suggesting non- 
delivery of goods ! The Royal Aquarium is certainly not the only 
specukition of the day in it^.ird to which investors would be gbul 
to st'o ** more immediate evidence in tbe presout of tbe promise of 
the future.** But then, again, the luncbcou has its eflect, and it 
occurs to the writer, with a twinge of remorse, that this is a ques- 
tion which, under the circumstances, it would bo ungenerous to 
urge.*’ The question seems to us to bo, whether a newspaper reporter, 
writing for the public, should not honestly say how far a particular 
cutertHiiimeut comes up to the glowing promises of a Directors' pro- 
spectus, instiiad of inventing excuses for taking people's luonoy 
under what looks very like fmse pretences. Before the Aquarium 
was oj^iened the truth should nave been duclosed as to the 
condition of the interior. What the Aquarium is at present 
is simply a public^ promenaijb, with mwao and refiwshments. 
There is, indeed, what is called a picture gallery, but a 
glance at the collection is suiiiciont to show what chance 
^ere is of art being promoted by such an exhibition, or by the 
btterv connected with it. One of the chief attractions of this esta- 
blishment was, we understood, to bo that it would be the favourite 
resort of the British aristocraev ; but as yet the nriatocrocy scetn 
to be «iiacc<uinta>ly holdinif ifloDf- The I>fttly T^legmph kindly 
suggests that this ban only ho because ^Society is stili aosoat tom 
towb,'* and thatjjs^bat ^ tue coSupany lacked in que^ty it made up 


in quantity ** ; but it maybe feared that, even when Society xctttitif 
to town, quantity lather than quality will still be the diief char* 
acieristic of the company. 

Whatever else the Aquarium may be, there can be no doubt an 
to Messrs. Bertram and lloberts*s part of it ; that is real and con- 
spicuous enough, and pervades the whole building. Art is perhapo 
represented by their coloured bottles, and science by Itxe drinks 
they supply. Any one who had not read the prospectuses of 
the Company would certainly imagio«% that the chief object of this 
noble institution is, as the Dulvo of Edinburgh beautifully re- 
markeii, ^*to conduce to the moral and intellectual progress as 
well as the material welfare of Uie people *’ by promoting the trade 
of imterprising publican.'^. If hi't iloyal HlghuesB knew anything 
<jf tlie splendid situation *' of which ho s]>6ke, he would be aware 
that the a-ile of liquor was suilieiently provided for there already. 
Our class for w'hich it scorns to be supposed that tbe Aquarium 
is likely to have great attniclioas is pr^rJiaps indicated by the 
Daily which thinks “it may ho well to remind** ite 

readers “that afttr dusk on wuekd»ya no huly will be admitted 
unless accompanied by a gontUnjon.** It h evident, there- 
fore, that the Dinn’torfl are prepared to exercise that “ watch- 
ful care over their futun^ uiTiiiigimionta ” which the Duke of 
Edinburgh hinted at ns “ urgently demanded in this populous 
district,’’ and that witli a “ genllenian *’ te every “ lady” dccoriua 
W'ill bo provided for as amply ns tho morn material wauls of Messrs. 
BMram and Roberts’s customers. We have heard tlmt the same 
rule prevails at some of tho music Lalls, though whether ii is very 
elTeetiial may perhaps Ixs tluubled. 

Such then, in its prcpeut state iit any mte, is the exhibition 
which was described oy tho Dulm of hkliubiirgh as iho natural 
ro.Mtlt ” of the part laklm by hi<t lamented fether in the Exhibition 
of 1851. Although it is true that in one sense the Royal Aquarium 
comes by uatui’al descent tom the fiwt Exhibition^ its chmucter- 
isties arc very difihrent indeeil from tho high and disinterested 
aims of the chief prniuotor of the honourable and successful 
enterprise of iweiily-li^oytiirs ago. It was certainly not during tbe 
Prince Consort H life that retohhment couiracts became ^e main- 
spring of great Exhibitions lor tho advancemont of Rcience and 
art, and there can bo n<» question as to the 8iucf?rity of his often- 
expressed desire for the refinement and elevation of public taste. 
It is melancholy to think that th«.«e theoretically noble projects 
should have since fallen into tiie hands of hucluters and jobbers, 
and that a cry for tho “ advancement of science and art ” should 
now Ix) the common cant of every piitling showman. Thcro is, of 
course, no reason whatever why the ICoyaf Aquarium, whether as an 
aquarium or only as a public-house with a licenco for music, should 
not he conducted in a roKpec’tablo manner, and prove profitable to its 
promoters ; but the character of the H|)eculaticm can be more safelv 
judged from its results than from its preliminary preteosions. If 
tho music is lively, and Messrs. Bertram and XlobertH’s* tap 
satisfactory, there will no doubt be plenty of people who wdll find 
this sort of amusement suit them ; out there is no necessity for 
trading on honoured names in the suh; of such wares, or for keeping 
up the hollow pretence of anxietj' about “ science, literature, and 
art in all its braiicheB.” 


MONTALEM15KUT ANT) IIIS CUITICS. 

I T was not without considerable amusement that we mad a 
paper in last week's Tablet heudod “The Inte Coimt de 
Montalenihert and Dr. DolliiiL;:er.” its object is to endorse an 
article which is quoted at fail kniglh, tom the 06 n 6 rale 

of Brussels, by tho Baron de UauUeriUe, “ a Belgian nobleman of 
high standing and imimpeachahlo character.” This “ communica- 
tion we are solemuly assuivd, w'riously afiects the religious 
memory of one, and t6e literary honesty of anotiitu*, of tho two 
distinguished writers ** just naxiied, as well as tho “ controversial 
ckoructer of a no less distiugu'iahfHl Fynglish statesman ** — nauiely, 
Mr. Qladstone. Tlicso are grave charges certainly, and we turned 
with some curiosity to }£ron de ilaiillcrille’s article to see how 
they were made out. The corpus delicti, so to call it, appears to 
be the posthumous publication of a letter of Montalombert to Dr. 
DuUin^er, written a wiaik before the opening of tho Vatican 
Council, to which we called attention ourselves not long ago *, 
and of a paper of his on jaditic^l conditiou of Spain, originally 
wntteTi for tho CotresjHmdnat, which decliued to admit it, an 
English translation of which appenivd lost v'ear in tlm Coatem- 
porary Jlecietv. Tho -publiiMtion of these two" papers without tho 
sanction of the Countess de Monlnlombcrt is stigmatiiod 
by the wrathful Baron lus n violation of “ common aeceucy,” 
and “ an insult to thn memory of oue of tho most illustrious 
champions of tho Catholic cause in tlu* j)iv.seiit rentury.” Now 
tho first thing tlmt strikes one is that t)ii« two hca<is of the indict- 
ment, like the Kilkenny cat.s, are )uulu.illv destructive of each 
other. If it was a breach of dot^enc}* to pubiish what so seriously 
comproinistss Moxitalenubert’a religious rliaraoter, then it is futile 
to plead in the same brtmth that it not really CNraspvomise it 
at all. Yet this is precisely the Jhiroifs position. . will not 
find,” he says, in the letter— the ilnlics are our word of 

disloyalty to the C%«rcA,.lhc mother and miatrQ «|ji f ib natifins”; 
and he complains Of the f. Jso “judgments pibMwPnpoii it.* Bkit it 
tho lotLcr itself breathes th< unchanged spirit of Kijal orthodoxy^ 
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Buelyp from his own point of viow^ tho kindest tiling to Montalom- 
bert’s memory was to publish tho text of it in full, and thus give 
the world au opportunity of o.'itiiimtiug at their true value the 
floating ramouTS which had got uhout ou high authority as to his 
change of mind* Of cCurso the rc*al question is what is meant by 
“ loyalty to the Ohurtdi/’ whioh may huvo homo n very different 
aeMo in Mouta1enihcrt*s mind from tfuit assigned to it \v his too 
officious apologist. Of tho loyalty to the iVyw dit^plnyed in this 
letter of bis we shall have ti word to say rivse.ntly. lUeiinwliUe, 
if Baron do Haullevillo rightly inlerpn^ts tm‘cMs Inst ullmnces of 
Montalonilxu’t, W'hy should ho ur«:af?i! Dr. Ddlliuger of “ bhudvoniug 
character ” end couiiuitti'ig n ‘‘ seaudalons broach of conlkbmco iu 
giving them to tho worhl Y II is cmso slnmurly roniiTids one of tho old 
story of the liorniwer of iho hroheri kettio, who pleiulod, livs-t, that 
it broken befoii* Jio had U ; secondly, thfit, if he ha<i broken 
it» lie Imd mended itj and, Ihivdly, that it w.is never broken at 
Jill. Aa to the rest of the arlich*. wliieh is occupied with a pQue- 
gyric ou Muntoleoj hurt’s curly zeal lor Catholimaiu, it is neither 
here nor there to the uiguuient. 

So much for (he iiulietiuont us a whole, but it is worth while to 
examine its separate counts a Uttlo more in detail. And Ih-st \i*\ 
to the bad faith and indecency charged 07 i Dr. Ddllingcr and Mr. 
Gladstone for publishing theso papt'i's of Montuloinbcrt's wiliioat 
the authoritv of Ids widow. Now, even if the facls were exnclly 
us their assailant states ihem, his case would bo a very Aveak one. 
It is absurd to tnnit the wrilings of a proudnent public eluiradcr 
like Montalenibrrt, (bailing entirely with public nuc.slions, and ad- 
drl•s^ud to friends al'^o h*)lding positions of pijbli (5 interest and 
trust, as more private Ictlers, over which Ids faitiliy may claim obso- 
liile control. Ihcro must clearly bo a lindt to this sort of dc'on iice 
ei(iu:ewhcrt?, and it is t(» see what can b(* fniioi* 10 tho 

uicinory of the dciWirJcd than to publish w hat ho himself dcdbcr,!lely 
wrote ou great public qiicrfiinus of the day, and wint was, 
certainly in uiie inst.mcc, a cry probably in l»oth, <lisliru*tly 
intended for publication avIicii A\ritt»'ii. As regards the article* on 
Spain, indeed, aac happen to know tlml Kuon de Jlciillcville’s 
statement of fads is ns innecumte as his ihdirnation irdsploced. 
Mr. (Badslonc, if \ve :vrtj not culiivly iiiiMu!bnu\ d, had no more to 
do with its publicftf ion th;in the liaion hiinrdf. 'i bc si.iicment 
thewffore that Dr. Dellinger, in reply toaveqiu‘.st of ISInntRltniibevt’s 
executora that it miu'ht not bo published, “ sent Ida copy of this 
paper to his friend, Mr. Gladstone, w'ho forwarded it to the f/o/i- 
tenipomry AVr/cw,” is a pure Jiu'ention. This siifficienfly disposi s 
of one alleged ‘‘ violation of the repose the faithful dcpnrlcd,” 
by puhlibhing a paper exprwsly compt'^'U-d by tho auibor for a 
Trench Catholic priodical, which, liowcAer, refused to iir ert it. 
And now to turn to the oiher ucc; sinn “when tho(jerm,au ♦ nomies 
of the Knman Church, iu their Satanic hatnMl, sought t<j forge to 
theiuselvoa weapons out of fbo iVagmcnts of tlm sarcoplingus of ono 
of the staunchest OhristiuTts of our century.” MoutalenribertV Idler 

Dr. DolHngcT of November 7, 1S69, already mculioiicd, contains 
the deliberate record of hi.s view of tJie approaching Council and 
iho Htate of pirtics in the Church. Jt is a letter dealing oxciuBivoly 
wdth public cf'clcfiiiistical qic'.stions in tho Uqiiulii eonumudon, 
AvriKcu by one of the nlo^t d(<itiiigui.slu'd Roman Catholic? laymen 
of the pro,st‘nl century. TIjo Avriler luiglit hai o reasons for not 
piinting it at tho time, but, unites he hud '_xpressly directed 
that it should b** treated ns private, there can <*bvimu.iy 
bo no sort of irnnropric’ty in its pouthuniou.A pubHnttiv)n, 
even if he did not, he Ac?ry probably did, contemplato and intend 
this hirasolf. Tor ho say.s expressly that be? Avrites from ** his 
coffin,” and “ with a voice which already, as it were, comes from 
the other world.** Then? is no more, wo may add, of ** eloijuent 
irritability” tiboul tho letter —which is Harou do IlauUeville’s 
account of it — tium about the other pnblicatiuns of a writor wdio 
could never forget that ho was iin orator, end when most ira- 
pmioned in hia langu,ig« w^aa must ontiivly himself. Tho irrita- 
oility beloDga ontiroly tu tho critic who hu far forgets himself ns to 
call Its publication “ indet?ent,” scandalous,” and Satanic,” 

At the same tiino it would 1 k 3 affectation to any that we do 
not perfectly comprehend the real grounds of this outbui-st of 
possionalo invective, though it might have been more discreet not 
lo lot the cat out of llie bug in so very conspicuous a manner. The 
Baron and hie iViends c.^utuit of course lUil to bo perlertlv aware 
that wliat be calls euphciiiisticnlly the judgiuents |>a.s8ed on tho 
tottor” by Liberal Gatholics are, in fact, tlio judgments pavsed in 
the leitor on hts owu parly, now dominie t in tho Uonmu Catholic 
Church. Thore may b<j “ not a Avord of disloyally to *10 
Church/’ and tho illustrious nntlior himself would undoubU 
«dly hare insisted that his Catholic orthudoxy ivumtiued un- 
obanged to the hist But when he ^^ubhed a school of invective and 
^presaion,” he was lashing pTccisely that school of which the 
MemM Oinimk in Ilelgiuiu and tlio Tablet in England are the 
accredited organs ; and his own words leitvo no room for doubt 
that his fNsnse of Itmiltj to the Church v/ns veiy far from ijicludij^ 
an unlimited devotion to what he calls the idol of tlie Val lean.” 
Ou the contraryi ho winds np his letter with the startling avowal 
that, of all tho myetorioB prsseiitod by the history of thu Church, 
1 know none that san)assee or equals this transformation, so )Ri|dd 
and ^mpleto, of the r>en(^’ OauioUis Church into a ImMe-ewr de 
fnntiaafi^a du Fn/.icrm.*’ We must further remind the Barou de 
Haidlerillo that, if ilia judgmeati passed on this letter by oil who 
read it in its naniral and obvious sense are un insult toMonta- 
lembert’s memory, tho chief ofibiuler fi no 1 o?js a peraoiinge than 
the Infallible head of hia Church. . The Pc^e, at all o\bnts. to 
whom the dying patriot*s vigerous duaimtiaiious of Vaticanism 


bad been reported at Abo titao, by no means sbAred the Bnvoti’i 
opinion that hie generous soul never carried biin beyond tha 
lawful bounds of tho ratiomhUe ^Uequium^^ A few hours after the 
news of Montalembert's death reitohed Boniei in March Xt)o, 
the Pope happened to ha receiving a large body of foremn- 
era, chicHy rreiichmeu, to whom ho at once disbuVdeoad his 
mind 4m the subject of the departed Count with that oxtrome]^ 
fraiikiivsd which is habitual to him. “ 11 dtait malheurouseuient^ 
de CCS (’lalholiipiOd lib(>rauxi qul no sunt qtie demi-cathoUquM* 
IlyaquolquoA jours il ecriA’iiit de» paroles -hwo Ids Ifolinoss 
paiiseii, and thou procotHled lo expross his hope that tho Count liad 
made u good doiun, adiling, with a ludicrous misappr4?lienBion of 
his r»‘al character, that pride aa'os his great fault. M<‘uiuv1ule, 
tho Fr.Mich in liooie had bocn Invited to a solemn llc/piieiu for 
Moniaknnbcri s b'uiil at tlie church of St. i<oiiis, as is usual iu the 
cai5e of Komun pairiciniis, of whom ho Ijudbeen made one. When, 
howovi'r, some twenty hVsncli bishops, and a hirgt? number Of 
priests and lavinen. assembh?d next morning at the church doors, 
they found M. Veuillot, tho cdilnr of the M<mta- 

louibcrt's old and bitter enemy — stationed there to inform them 
that llio Po|)0 had forbidden any service btdpg held or prayers 
offiTod for the departed Count. Thu intense feeling of disgitst 
excited among tho Frenrli by this procedure was, how'evor, 
iirivately intimated to the Pi»pe, j>robably by tliu Trench Am- 
bassador, M. de Baunovilloj nod, accordingly, some days after- 
wards, lie drove privatoly tr) un out-of-the-way church, vs here he 
ciisconcod himsell ui thetribuno,ftnd tlirecl^ uhishop Avho Was thojfe 
to say muss pro quorlmn fV/ro/u. f t Avns then officiaUy announced in 
tht? (Mtornalv. di Itojiia that, “ iu coiididoratiou of the torniur services 
of Count du Monlabiiiburt, his UoJinuss had ordered a mass to be 
said for him tit SttL^JVInria TrauspuiitHua, and had hinisolf aij.si.sted 
ul it.” And the Papal journalist^ A\<‘ro iustructed to explain, os of 
course tho Table/ at once did. that tho previous prohibition bad 
been issued because tho ixcquiuin ** Avtis intended rather r^s a poli- 
tical deinfmstration than a rtjligious net ” (of which tlicre was no 
shadow of evidence), ond all the anangumoUls bail been made by 
the kite Mgr. do Merodo, Montaloinbert's brothoMu-hiAv, and a 
member of the Popo*s honschold, whoao (hrvent Ultraiuijiitanism 
nolwidy over drtwiint of calling in question, So much for Papal 
gratitude. Our objoci, however, in ivcalling the circuinsta him? hero 
IS tu point nut how critiiely Pius IX. V estiniato of the l.nn- sigiii- 
firauce of these later ultoraiieeB of MontnleftiborPs c»>;ilirms tho 
view which Baron de IIhuIIcuUc calks an insult to iln? iniiinory 
of one of the most illustrious de'.eijidors of the CalhoUe cause,” 
We may add that the TubUt, whicK now reproduces and t?udoreos 
his angry complaints, must have iully shared that view at the time, 
for it devoted an artick? to showing that, throughout his proceedings 
about the Requiem, “ tlio prudence and tin? charity of Pius IX. 
have been equally conspicuous.” 

Thu plain fact is, that Montalemburt bad come to soo 
through tho jcal drift and i-pirit of itxuderu Ultramontanism, 
and was determined, in lii.? own words, ‘Mo protest,” though 
with liis dying breath, “ against tho jiboininaiioua {basgrftse^) 
to bo broijglit forward at the N’aticau Oounoil, and which 
iiiav even prevail there,” as they did. This was clearly 
iindorstood by everybody at the time, and by no one bottenr than 
by the Pope nimsuff, who accordingly ilenouncod him os lialf an 
npostaU*, u clnirgo freoly rcMviiO{?d m Ultramontane circles. But 
now, niter the Jajso of live or six years, L’l tramontanes arc be- 
coming sonsitivo w tbo scandal of having tho name of so con- 
spicuous mid devoted a champion of the Catholic cause array wi 
against them, and thovclbro wibh lo prove that bo never meant 
wbal, after this “uuliscreot ” and “indecent” publication of his 
lettui’s, thev are no longtsr able to deny that he very flUtinctly said. 
Their .«ipeech on the subject is Iln? ifiverst? of “ silvevB*,” but lor their 
own interests silence Av'ould have been comparatively “gulden.” 


THE .SOLDI KiriJ WANTS. 

fjDIE letters of Archdeacon Wright in tlio TiW^ on tho enn- 
-L ditkm And w^anta of tin? private soldier furnish further su|)port 
lo tho opinion that no salislautory improveineut in our military 
system can be made W'itbout a comsidenible increase of expenditure. 
licairsumiM that the counliy is detemiiued not to bate couscriptioA 
or any upproucb to it, and he does not attempt, as some writers and 
speakers do, to evade the only prnrticuiblu alternative. Ho contends 
that the pay and rations of the soldier are too small, and that the 
regulations of the service are often highly worrying; and, aup- 
posing that a better class of men could be induced to enter the 
army, wc may allow that lltcy must he treated diflereotly. But 
the latter point will not be of much pntotieal iuiportanco until 
the former nns beonadjustod. Archdeacon Wright proposoB that the 
soldier's ratictn of meat, now three-quarters of a pound, shoi^ be 
I ib.,find his ration of bread, now 1 ib., should be lb., and^t 
with this should be issued grpceii# und vMtableS|Snd a rCash 
payment of 8r/. a day. But, he says, the shortHMtvice 

^'stem that sn^l increase would not make^the men contented. 
The young soldior who has cnliatud for six mta soon begins to 
look forward to the time tif bis diachurgei *ne has quite enouj^ 
money for tlie present, but leams timt he Ms but a poor flrtuiw 
bf^forehinu On his dischsirge he will hSve a mere^if/. a day, 

! and jicriodicnl txcuble tboicwith ; and, ivbat will be worse, a* a 
carpenter, or brickmaker, or bricklayer, hu bsttd Wfll have lost ita 
cuiming, and masters are sot tory ready to em]^ Aose who 
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b«en, «oldierm Tp. mppt thifk difUciUty^ Atelidaticoii | 
‘Wright would, in Additioii to. tbo jffAj.and ratipua .Already i 
luontionedi put. aeidO' per dtj for the reonut from 
day ho eatera the aarvieo, whjlch would, ^ the, ebd of slic 
yeara, amooni to tMmly 3 ol. lie shoidd reeeive that inAiUAy-^Ko/. 
00 disehttvge, lol, nix montha aiW, fitid lo/. at the eod of a year, 
That would start biio well, ai^ enable him to aettlo down com*- 
fortabiy. But how ia he to kept ready and willing, in the 
Uueerve, for that la ** a mo&t importout matter ? To secure this, 
his retaining fee xnaat be worlh curing for. He should have on 
lofrving the coloum SL a year for the ilmt six years in the Besurve, 
aud 12/. a year for the second six years, or until the soldier rcachiis 
furty-iive years of age, when he wouhl bo firoed from all militarv 
duty, save in any groat national eiiiorgency. Such is tbki writer^ a 
eetimato of the necessity of the position ; and if we assume a 
Beserve of 200,000 men, which is llie least that ought to satisfy 
ua, we Arrive at an annual charge for pay alone of 2,000,000/. 

In a more recent Liter the Arimtleaccm, without going 
further into ligurcs, enforces in general terms the obvious but neg- 
lected truth that, if tlie country would insure safety, it must 
pay the full premium. He dchiies a Ciir trial for the Hliort-f^n uje 
eystetu, by which he appears to uienn iJiat us much money ia to bo 
■spent as will obtain as ixiatiy men as we want : uud, of MUirse, if 
enough money is forthcoming, almost any sytit<na nuiy be inado to 
work. Hut it is to Li feared that theOovornment will not venture 
to ask for njcAus to carr}^ out his or Huy oUut ad( f|^ua<<3 plan, or, if 
it docs, the Opposition will be tempted to inotoud that less YXK'Ana 
would rullicA. J'lo urges that the army should huvo r|ulc*i. All 
Tanks, he says, are unscUlcd becuuso no cuio knows what is coiuin;/ 
next. Tlie country is ever being told of scbeuica wiiich will 
make soldiering cheap and popular, ’ and uufonunaLoly tiiero arc 
pcf^plu who can themselves believe, and will joTv to persuade others, 
tJiut such schemes are practicable. There lias been eDou,;U of 
tinkering, and it may be hoped that thoMi ktvor.4 will help to 
open people's minds'^ to jiercoivo wlmt in really wanted. The 
Archdeacxm doscoiits elo(]ueatly oti the oialnus of a certain 
corporal to cUil employment under Oovernmunt, ajid although 
WTO Jicfirtily wish his advciYauiy of this and similur cii«*h inav be 
«iirc-os.sful, yet wo must own "that th^ gushing ” style in wliich 
he writoa rather ahakt'S our faith in his cfdculations. Simtiti.ent 
and statistics are not necei-savily nntagtini&tic, ahhough they seldom 
dwell togethur harmoniously. It is unlikely that tluro can be 
pbu'cs In the Civil Service iJr all the old soldiers, and it would he 
cheaper to pay pensions Lhnu to eruatc pliwcs. rtccouiing vague 
ami almost pofttscnl, the AKphduacou tells us that we have only to 
bo true tu ourjulveh and to our hohliers, and ouv nrmv will be 
easily manned, uud ever pn>\e oui safegtuud and <uir prido. This 
reads like an extract from a si‘ccch iutondwl ti» be spoken ufW* 
dixmor, o-ud it coiuca, when aiwilyscd, to little more than what the 
Aivh(le:icon SYiid to the corporal," that he w'ould do anything in the 
world for him, only ho ctmld do nothing. Our arlny, lie siiys, 
will be. otwily manned, 1)ecauB« when once the soldier, vvbetfmr 
under the colours or in the llcsm’vc, ia contented, he himself 
will take the place of the rocruiliu;^' sv^rgeru^t. So it all 
turns on this, that the nohlicr is to bo luado *• coutented,*' and 
iht* Archdcncon thinks ho will beo<JUie so if liis pay and 
4illr>wjm<M*8 are satUficdorily iuci‘*nwHl. If mowpy ia forthcoiuiuo', 
seotiincut will be perluipa su^nniluous. He says in the ejirlier and 
lots ethisivo part of thu wine Icttor that ho J'eols sure tliat the 
short 'BiTvicc system will produce an eiricicul ai^iiy mul a large aud 
contoiUctl ltc^^(^rvo, “ prowdo.l only a fair peymout bo made for ho 
grtvit H rt'snlt.** Hut wbrit ir. a fair pay im nt ? Tie contiasts the 
hone at .s*>idicr, slrotig, trained, and ever at hand, and well worlh 
12/. a war, with the mistu-ablo vvTctcb” wlio reccivass 4//. a day 
from iVlo State ad long ns it feuils biin, but when wanted docs not 
appear. W 4 hope, rather Ih.^xi believe, that a payment of 8 y/. a 
<luy will fiftcuro all the oxeellent qnaliiiea which the Archdeacon 
ptomisoB ; but it is open to doubt wlicthor the posi^i.s.Hor of them 
would conccmtraic himself with requisite alacrity on a strategic 
point. The plan of keeping his pav, or part of it, in hand, aud 
paying him a lump sum after aeouauWabic interval, might per ha}>s 
be adoptcil. iiut^ boyond tbat, wu do nor wliat thetc is to trust 
to beyoud an assumcid imjirovt^mcnt in the moral condition of the 
aoldier, curreapondiiig to iuv‘rcusrd pay aud inijirtivod food and 
lodging during service with tbo colours, 

A rt'cont letter of Earl (lix»y, also imblisln-d in the Times, swh^ 
■stantially conlirnis Archdeacon Wripht's view. E.irl Grey in.<^ists 
on the infenority of ^lililitt to Eeservo, and of coiu^e it is true 
tlmt the Kesme man would have learned his duty nioro thoroughly 
than Iho Militiaman ; but thru it is ]iOM4ib1o for him to unlearn it. 
After a few years of civil life he might not bo much more otUciunt 
than A yoiinger man who had f»uly .setred in the Militia. The 
military authoHties. to which Karl Clrey refers would not only 
4esin} long and coreftil training to iimko the soldie^, hut also a 
ecmsidoTADie amount of contimioni exercise to keep him ti'aiDtxl. 
itktl dreyh (minion would not, he says, have bean aWtud by see- 
ing certain MlUtia ngim^n|j^ after a monthh drill at Aldershot ; 
hut surely the ieault was at least good enough to encotimga (ho 
.MpHcatTon of fUptlier polish to the same article. Earl 
Gr^ is willing to flf^nd money, and by^speiuBng It you may 
gat men, and it matters little what you esQ them. Hm 
complaint thet tho officers of MtHtia have otsdsM^^wing an. occur 
natioh or arnueement ralher than a professilcm^ mhy essily he reuz«^ 
%ed. If, os Mr. Hohiis Bay$, we have loo numy ottcem in the 
ujar army, soime pf them can he spaned to ^e- Iffiiitht. If wc. 
200^000 iroopa will ofltoed ana composed miK^ of i^ouE 


tuml youth, but wiUi m iw^^nion of soasoYieil soldiers^ we might 
trust thorn to do a month's good lighiing ; end if we coaid tint 
finish an invadin’ in that time, he would finish us. As soda as it 
fa conceded that money most he spent, we get rid <»f all prat(mce% 
whether fimnded ou Lord Cerdwelr» pbin w otherwise, that eft- 
clency can be atudned without spending uioney. Lord Grey would 
give leas pay to llcHcrv'e wen than Archdeacon Wright propow^Si 
and would sulistiiiite for it a XH^nsion in old ogt*, thinking iliat the 
fear of losing the penBion would brlpg men back to ibe colours for 
natjoual defence. Ho would hold out to all soldiers a r^ssouable 
prospect that, on leaving tho army, their w>»itJOO would Iw at Imt 
as g^xid fts if they hiid ebasen some otlw»r line of life. We do tint 
say tluit even this would be nuiRciont; but until it has htn^n tilcfl 
wo may adjourn tho consideration of any larger mensiire. Im- 
provcineut in tlio position of non-com mhssione^l olficcis w rightly 
msLted ou bv 1*^1 tiroy ; for under any adequate system, call it 
Militia, or llcserve, or what you p!ca«»f‘, tin* instniction and 
example of vctenins will be greatly needed. 

The dUcu^sion between Mr. Holms aud bis critics in tbo TViitss 
is more amusing than insiractive. IT0 h.id statod that a Prusaiaa 
army corps on a w*ur ost^tbiishment aiuounta to 56^000 moo, and a 
critic haa answered that it v;‘ri»*B from 31.0CX} to 34,000. With 
Bi^emiwg triumph Mr. Holms refors to a iiaper prepared by our 
War iJlUca, and showing atoial of 5f>,7i2 olhcersand men. Tho 
CTiticreturU that Mr. Ilostns Imhgot hold of 0 jiaper dated lu 1870, 
and dot s not uuder^tand it. lie lifis included in his corps on a war 
oEtablibhiuenl depot uu-.n left beliinvl eJjcti tbo coiqm tnaxrJiea,aDd 
cavalry who do not nuirch with it, uud fudlwrs who do not now 
exist, to the ainouut of upwards of zo,ooo men. Deducting this, 
the corps stands on at qfi/xx#; aiifl the critic sdds, anil most 
ijersona will biiliovc, twir no during tho war had under 

luiu quite that ititmU r, though some had im^ry near it. 

This discussion may be cotni^ared to it aeriee of pleadings undet 
the old system of Clonuuoii Law, bv which at the rejoiink^r or re- 
butter, or there.! bouts, a tieliinto i-iiMir* wan rvTviv*id at. In tbo iifth 
Htflgo of the dispute Mr. llrdius iJiui bln 0}qM>n4>ni, in 

calculating the HUi ngth of a riusAi.m army corjiA, cc»ufoM>ca to 
lutving deducted tb<* men in depot, ** a luoet essoutial and iin^ior- 
tant portion of it," and Mr. “ secs no cause to justify exush 

deducthm.*' Hut if Mr. Holms intioduoed the I'rusirian nxuiy 
corps in order to show how inaiiy men a general could com- 
nmnd in tho field » bis be;2rers would probably ^<*0 cause to jiit>tify 
the deductiou from the cori'M which marches of llie xiieu who stay 
at home. And Mr. llohna did use this cMixuplu to show ibat our 
own army, uiidor tbo Mobiii^ation bcIj am e, would be oveiM)liimed. 

I iJL wcudit, in his own report of his speech at Munohosler, 
are : — A (Icrniun army corps rc.nsit^ts roundly of 56,000 
I men; tlw commaudiag ufricer of ua4;h divLimi Lj;s ihcTcArB 
I about 28, coo u^en mulcr bis c.;u'e,'* Now cvrt-uinly the men in 
dt^pi'd somewhoo in lb ussbi could ntd bu under the care of a 
geneTHl tighting around Pern. As regards the niiiilher of corps iu 
tbo Clerimin finny he has made even a more ludicrous mistake. 
The critic, ailuptirg l)i;t:se!f to (he cajiuciiv' of the plain msm of 
business, obsOiVos that when A and H join their capital, they do 
not add to tlicir joint capital. When ibe H duneas, \N'urnma^ 
bergors, aud lietfsi.'m.s, wlm fought tbroui:!) the war by the f^id^* of 
the iiHK)ps of the Nirih (iennan LJuad, were euro lied ia tiu- fr: me 
Impeirial Army Jdsl sh ibew, iIutu w^h an umnlgaiuAtioyt, l uT no 
real addition. Hut if Mr. Holijis used thit> supposed adduion as 
evidence of what PruS'?»b\ could do with hiv roH'urceSybc uiitltid nia 
audience. 

Tbs Thus reports that at Shcflield “ Mr. Holins pvoc:edcA to 
show how l*rn>4*ia by thia s\t«tnni b«;d Iwvn abixs *0 produce :in 
army while we in l-inglaud bad taikmg, ecqMjrdally romurking 
that since 1870 PruA.da ha4l added five and a half anuy 
Nothing C4in be more delusive than comptvrijwns between our ;>'wxi 
and other military syRtonis founded ou fitcis and ligurca roiaundcr- 
atood or misapplied,* lie '* What is done with the 43 000 
additional recruits taken in 1874?^' and the critic an«Vkei>, na 
might bo oxpocted, that those are. the rreruits who twd toL* VOe 
so}uirately for the contingents of the South (fennan Stab's, foi ! ure 
now brought on tho genera) roll ot the J'impiiv, Mr. IloiiUK, urns 
getting worsU 4 on jMiper, challenges his critic to meet him or< :Jie 
platthrm ; but this is merely a divei^ioa to cover his retreat. )lo 
gained some reputaliim by forcibly denouncing the hollowne-sa of 
1-ord CardweU'a scheme, and he lias put strongly in goneral tt rnis, 
yhat Archdeacon \\'rigiit ufg«*s by parlioular oxamplea. that von 
cannot )»qio to draw the best parted' the working class into the 
army unless you improve your termfi by ensimng better pay find 
better treatment to the soldier. Tho latfer is iinjdied in ll>e 
former, oail tlierefore it may suilioe to say tlirit Arcbdcs^'cm 
VVriglits Migjctwtions as to rations, Rccomniodstion, A'c., di‘o'‘i’ve 
caruiul consideration). 


the WIITSKY WAIL 

T he Womenb *\\ liisky W’ar " hns declared ttMf hn BhgUnd^ 

and it will bo at an \ mte a diversion from the vmariiiOboi'bnoiia 
proceedings of the Alhiuice. The publioane will iiot potiinps be 
mueb disturbed at tl>e of “ 

fiire from Heaven ti> <o;<suino their dvink^g^baie ; audit* 

head pvocrsRi^ MS orto Wld pVaYftW'meetin^in tbeetreeta, 

aaabe has boon doing io America, likely to lim mevod ob 
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hy the police, who ore capable of inistakinj? the holy xeal of her 
ioJlowoi'a for mere inebriety* Mrs. Stewart has already addressed au 
Kurdish audience at a chapel, bein^ introduced by the minister witii 
the odd remark that he hoped the audioiico would remember that the 
Bf^aker was a woman, and we may add that we hone that she also 
will rememW this. It must not be supposed that she or her 
aSB^iales will be permitted tunsi*umo a liconw* of speech or action 
which would be denied to men. But as loiipp as they couHiio tbeuw 
solves to preaching and praying in pi’oper places nouody will inter- 
fere with thorn. The publicans, wljo luive boon holding a meeting 
of what they called their Defence League at Bristol, wore informed 
that a newspaper bos been secured as the special organ’’ of the 
lioague, and they pledged themselves to iinike the same a success.^’ 
Perhaps this new organ ” will l>o useful as a set-otf ngniiwt Mrs. 
Stewart, and whatever may he her intiuenee with other powers, the 
publicans are assured by Mr. A. Bass that they have friends ou 
both sides in Parliament who will stand hy them if their just 
privileges ai'e assailed. Mrs. Stewart promises that thrill will 
pervade thu land/’ so it may be supposed that she is coming 
out in the Moody and Sankey line of business at the 
coiumencorocnt of the London soHS<in. tSlio exhorts women to 
set their faces against the use of alcoholic drinks and beer 
in their hoiues, and by this advice she may uni u tent ionelly 
fiorv’o the publicans ; lor, if a man canntit got whit he calls comfort 
lit home, he wdll be apt to Btvk it abroad. Happily the majority 
of Englishwomen are too sonsiblo to be guided by agitators iu 
petticoats, native or imported, although they may perhaps bo ui- 
tracted by the novelty' of “Mother” Stewarts meelings, and 
pleased with the opportunity^ of seeing their own names in a local 
newspaper. 

Mrs. Stewart informs iia that by agitatiou Abraham Lincoln 
fret'll Ills country frdhi slavery, and alio would, by the same 
** leverage,” free both her coiiutrv ailH ours from drunkenness. She 
relies on prayer, works, and law,” as the meaua of etlecting her 
object; but wo remember, if she docs not, that President 
Juncolu used much stronger raeosuitis. There can, of course, 
be no practical objectiou to her use of prayer, although sentimen- 
tally wo might object to class it as a species of agitation. It is 
perhaps the fault of reportci-s that hi»r explanation of what she 
uieatis by works” seems unsalisfaclory. Publicans, she says, 
might be bi*ought reasonable urrangciucnts lo induce them not 
to eiicounigo tlin \ico of ilruukeiiiics**^, and no doubt they might, at 
least if they were allow'ixl to judge for themselves what is renson- 
ible. Mr, Arthur Bass has lately .statt‘d that the drunkard i.s the 
7ery worst cnsstonicr a licoti’^od victualler ran hare; and oven if 
his audience of licensed victuallcra did uot aliwgether approve bis 
words, they were bound to look as if they did. But we do imt 
doubt that all scnsiblo mcmlu is of the trade hco that Mr. Ikuss L 
right, and limy see also that they iiiust put their case before the 
country, so that Mr. B:i.<tsund otlior meiuhers of Parliamoiit may btj 
fthlo to support it. The Alliance wrill of course claim for itself 
the ment ot having brought the publican.s lo disclaim any interest 
in drunkenness; Lut, as .soon as the publicaus (iumo to look in- 
telligently at theL* position, this conclusion would be obvious. 
They have much luoro to gain by devoloj)ing business among 
S(ibcr ciiHtoiiicrs tlnm by inviting to excess. Tho future of tho 
trade may be discerned from Bucli signs us llie r,H)ning* of the 
Aj^uarium at Westminster, which, wh.'ite\er else it may become, 
willalw'ays bf* a gigantic tavern, just as the tlrystal Palace and tho 
Alexandra I’alaco are taverns doing very large busiueHS. The 
enlightened public.m will study popular inclination, and ho may 
be tolerably sure that, whonevor largo numlxjvs of people 
arc collcctcii together for nmusemeut, eating and drinking will enter 
into tho progrnmmo of the day. If ho Iw wi.so, he will provide for 
every variety of ta.sto, and xvill take to himself whatever profit 
can be got out of .selling cup.s of tea and slices of cake. Evmi 
Mrs. iStewart and her allies roust take refi>^sUmeut as they tnivel 
from town lo town to Jmld meetings, and thus, whether they will 
or not, they Income customers to the puldican. AVo mean of couivo 
that they take .soiniithiug at a vailway-.'ilation where tho trade 
both in cups of cofi'ee and in gla.-ses of pule ale is in the a:U)!c 
hands. There is another ]»<)int in which the piiblic»ms are open to 
“reasonable aiTangemeiits.” Their leadcis llhvn^b say, and wc 
eutiroly believe, that they desire uiuloriu nml not late liours of closing. 
And thi.s, again, is consiL-it'iit >sith tho notion that tho best 
pai't of their busiiiera lies among IIk* orderly portion of the com- 
munity. The saving of health and energy by cutting off au luuir 
at night from business is important, and the sanio remark applies 
to cltising during part of Hiuiday, to which also it appoirs that the 
leaders of the trado are favourable. One of them lately said that 
he saw no objection to closing every licensed houso from midnight 
on Saturday to noon on Sunday, and this is another iiintanco of the 
desire of the trade for simplicity and uniformity iu the regulations 
imposed on it by law, Tho qiic.stion of entire Sunday closing de- 
pends on the view which Parliament may t'lko of Sunday, and it is 
not likely that tho Sabbatarian view will prevail But 
even this restriction, if fully and fairly enforced, would 
not be altogether mischievous to the publ’c-in, AVe know, how- 
ever, that it would not be, and could not be, so cufcrceti, and bosi- 
ncBs would Himply bo transferred from '1)00 to illicit traders. 
Already the publicans are not ozacUy cpii*^»Iaiuing, but remarking 
that a great deal of druukenuess goes on w ith^ their getting any 
profit out of it. Mr, Arthur Bass iiinltus tlie rflmarkable statement 
that in Mandiostei* onc-lifib of the conunittals were for drunken- 
ness between tho lum/sol* twelve at night and six in the morning, 
whereas all the public-liouses ore cfosod at eleven at night. 


The publieauB suggest that at least port of Ukis nocturnal 
drunkenness is due to the sale of wines and spirits under 
grocers* licences, and they i^mpUin that, while they are 
placed under restrictions, this rival trade is being con- 
stantly developed. If the AVomen’s Whisky War is direoted 
against the grocers, the publicans will maintain wbat may 
be called a bonovolcnt neutrality in the contests Their com- 
plaints arc well founded to this extent, that the grocere ought to 
share the obloquy bestovred on them. But when they ask that 
magistrates skoiild d(uil with grocer’s licences in the same way as 
with their own, they raise tho question, ou what priuciple tho 
system of licences may be reasonably maintained. The dilFerenco 
is obvious betweeu couriumption on and off tho promises of tho 
seller, and it may be properly made the ground of distinction umong 
licences. The President of the IWonco League propose<l to its mem- 
bora at Bristol that they should join tho Ohiurch of Kngland Temper- 
ance Society iu urging (lovermnont to place restriction on grocers’ 
liecnces, and his hearers applauded his proposal for such a highly 
ro,spectable association. The Church of England may promote 
tempenince by oilier and more efibctual methods than % limiting 
the number of grocers’ licences, which would come to nearly the 
same thing ns dividing tho some amount of business among fewer 
shops. If it bo true, as tho publicans say, that intemperance among 
women and private families is largely due to the grocers’ licence^ 
they may claim Mrs. Stewart, as well os the^ Church cif England 
Temperance Society, ns allies again.st their rivals. There is, says 
the President^ a firm which 1ms two thousand agents among gi’ocers 
for the" sale of wines and spirits, and we ina^'Johserve that this trade has 
been croatod during the period in which Sir Wilfrid Lawson has be- 
come famous. Another speaker at Bristol mentioned the increase 
of club houses, of which there are said to be one hundred in tho 
“ district ■' of Ash ton-under- Lyne. Wo do not quite understand the 
publicans’ view of those cluL-liouses, but it appears to lie that they 
are dangerous compel! tors in businoss. They have bceu formed, 
we prii.‘<umo, hy working-men to obtain some of tho comforts 
and advautnges w'hich the middle and upper classf’s derive 
from clubs, and it is probable that they will increase in number. 
AVhetber Mrs. Stowart and her female allies will denounce 
these clubs we do not knows but it is certain that all rc.'isonablo 
advocates of temporanoo will support them. The publicans* now 
appears to be tiiat these dub-hoiisc.4 are in eirect taverns, and 
ought to be plsic.'d under the same restrictions as their own 
houa*\s, and it is fairly open to thorn to urge this view, absiml as 
it is, upon iJm l*cgif*latun\ Mr. Arthur Bass, who discoursed ou tho 
necessity of improving the dwellings of workmen in towns, would 
of course admit that a well-managed arlisans club is an advantage ; 
and here iigain Llio publicans, whether convinced or not, are 
obligcil to accept the judgment of their chosen leaders. Thero 
seems no end lo iln^ I^rjigues and Alliances w'hich this enntrovorsy 
calls intti existence. Mrs. iSlew'urt proposes that women should 
“c4»mlnne in le.igue” to do that which hituerto they have been content 
to do insocioties or indi viduiilly. They are to visit tho families of the 
poor, and ospi'cially the wives of drunkiird.«, make them join tho 
“ J July (■rusiub’*,” and sign the pledge and.** give every one good 
uflvice.” Somotliiug like this is, wo bidieve, done, or attempted, 
in most towns in Juiglund hy wbat are c.illed District Visitors, and 
if it can bo done more effectually under tho name of a League, let 
tins AmtTican iiii]irovcmeDt be adopted. Attempts to chock vice 
and mitigato tho misery it causes may bo called a crusade by any 
one w ho finds satisfaction in using that expression, nor can wo 
object to a “ AVhisky A\'ar 'so long a.sit is conducted with decency 
and regard to public order. 

Ill a roeeut speecl*. at Ivxcter Sir AVilfrid Lawson is reported to 
have said that, “ ii the IVnuissivo Bill pa»sed, workniou a 

clubs, whi‘re they could liavo drink without any onudf riving profit 
from its sale, wrould meet V'very inconvenience.”" Ho had previously 
dfclared that ho would support tho puhiicaus in attempting to 
take aw'ay I lie grocers’ licences, and th<m invite the grocers to help 
him to abolish the publicans. But if all retail licences are 
al>o]i.''ht;d, where will the ** bonri Jide workmen’s clubs” obtain 
drink? Did tlie spoaker mean that ho would abolish retail 
trade and spare wholesale trade in drink, or would he abolish all 
trod»*, Mild prohibit both the making and importing of spirits, wine, 
and beer ? This wo take lo be the logical result of his proposal. 


Till-: OLD MASTLUS AT TDK UOYAL ACADEMY. 

111 . 

riAHE Sp.inish school, whoso resources in England are known 
-i- to bo abundant, has often been seen in greater force 
than in tho present Exhibition. Morales could hardly 
have acquired, 10 common with Bafrnollo, the epithet ** ]S 
Divino” had he uever givei* to the world a nobler coQooption 
than ** Christ liound tt» the Oolumn ” ( 30 o)« The works 
of few ailiflta stand so much in neixl of weeding. Morales, 
like Perugino formerly, has been fathered with a niultitudo of 
illegitimnto works wanting a parentage. In past years the ** Christ 
Bearing the Crow,” in Oxford, was assigned to Morales ; but| at all 
events, the Oxford picture and the oneneforo us cannot be by the 
same hand. The reputation of this revered artist is known to have 
suffered W the ** dismal Madonnas and chalky Eooe Homos laid at his 
door.” Tile followers of the master were, os is invariably the case. 
** mere feeble Imitators of his style, who exmEfteratod his fhults and 
were devoid of his In^iration.’’ See mr Sibling Jltowell’a 
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** AnnaUi'’ p. a3ft. lb. Ford is mtb«ar sovor# ou UontM winm bft 
tliAt ihd artist ma caUod Kl Divino moFS from paiatitig 
suLpjootfl of .divinity t&an from divinity of jpaintiDg.” w« next 
' turn to the Porimt of Donna Maria Padilla (i7^)» VT 
Marquem of Lanadowne. The deaeription in the Catalo^e rmj 
with advantage be ampUded, in the words of Bir Stirling Maxwell, 
oa follows - 

A iKMiutifttI head of a woman at Bowood, painted by El Mado>— and eeid 
to Ui that of Pofia Maria Paohoco, wife of Padilla, ilie ill-firi«4 leader of 
the mnlcontenU at Toledo in Z 5 aar-^ia a nein own in tlio coUoctiou of I.OTd 
Latnidowue-'brown Caatilo nover produced a lovelier face, nor a more 
d>dioatciy {Minted head ; bat aa a portrait it innst either bo ideal or a copy, 
sinoe the bravo lady died two years before the {iaintcr’s birth. 

The same author remarks that ** K 1 Mudo, tho dumb painter, is os 
huniliai' to Europe as his works are unknown.” Tho picture 
Lofure us, cminontly Venetian in colour, accords with the fact ihnt 
the painter travelled in Italy and studied for a cuusidorablo time 
in tho school of Titian.” indeed, at iirst s^ht, wo assigned this 
head to Venotian studios. *^The Cruciiixiou” (177), ascribed 
to Murillo, though hung on the line, scMiooIy deserves a passing 
glance. The great master of Boville ia known to have iiainted 
eight Oritdhxions \ but this is not of the number. Muiiilo had 
many imitators, and tho parodies, both in England and on the Cun- 
tineut, are naturally passed off for originals. As for Zurboran, 
there is no internal ovidenco against the three figures of Banta 
Judta'* (iii)f '^St. Thomas” (137), and '*Sl. Cyril” (i 4 *)« The 
list two, contributed by the Duke of Sutherbmd, arc said to have 
como from the iiuuod Spanish Gallery of Louis Ehilippe, formerly 
in tiio Louvre. All turee sustain the stutenjent that Zurbanin, 
like A’elasques, formed the early rosolutiun that everyth!^ ho 
placed oa his canvas should bo copied directly from nature.” Those 
••Old Masters ” never seem cumplctu without a chtf-d^wuvre hy 
tho great master of Castile. This year the genius of Velasquez is 
triumphant in the “Portrait on horseback of Don (Jaspar de 
Guzumn, Condo Duquo d'Oiivarez, the celebrated Spiinish states- 
man, the contemporary of Buckingham and Jlichelieu” (116). 
Velusqiie/. is known to have honoured this powerful {.uitron with the 
best of his art \ eight portraits of him slill exist •, the one before us 
is a Bumll replica of the life-size picture iu the Itoyal OaUury at 
Madrid. The Duke, who is described as one of the Lest horse- 
men and among the handsomest of Bpauitd^ gallauts, looks over 
his shoulder towards the spectator, while he turns his hqrse towards 
a butiJc raging in the far distance. Wo heo in this masterly work 
Ikiw' true it la tliat the strength of Velasquez lay iu portraiture ; 
his style, though dillering from, was equal to that of Titian; 
]iossi'Sniiig within himself an innate nubility, he raised his art 
above the decadence which had falleu upiiu Europe in the seveu- 
leonlh (••'ulury. 

The early Flemish and German schools have one or two note- 
worthy examples, uiuoug which sUukIs pre-eminent a stnull alim*- 
pieco m the lorra of a triptych (172), a well-known w ork belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire. The middle panel falls into a not 
iiuiisua) arnuigemont ; in the centre are the N'irgin and Child, with 
the duuors, Bir John and Lady Donne, and their cliiklren, kneeling, 
supported by their patron saints, Agues and Barbara. On tlie one 
bide of the two wings, or shutters, uro Bt. Julm tho Baptist ami 
Su John tho hlvangeliat ; on tho other, or outer side, appear in 
bhick (liid while St. Christopher and St. Anthony. Horace Wal- 
pole, wdio lived not in a critical, but in a credidoiis and conjectural 
age, a.^ signed this all but biultless triptych to Jan van Eyck ; ou 
better authority it is now pronounced “ in every respect one of the 
iiiiest '* of Hans Moiuling's works, which number no loss than n 
hundrc<l. The panel remains in unusually good condition, though 
here aud thera tlio thinness and rawness of the colour might indi- 
cate over-cleaning. Little is known of Mcinling; he became a 
citizen of Bnigys^ was possessed of conbidcrable wealth, and died 
in the year 149$ in his adopted town, which still posscsst^s astouud- 
ing proofs of his genius. His stylo bears allinily with both Jan 
vail J'lyck and Huger van der AVeyden ; yet, as hei-e seen, hia out- 
lines aVe softer, “ tho heads of his ’women are sweeter and iliose 
of his men less severe.” lilahuse, wdio next calls for notice, had, it 
is well known, two styles; the earlier was Teutonic, tho later 
itiduMi. The fiinall “Portraits of Throe Children of Christian H. 
of Denmark” (173), lent bj- tlie Earl of l^tdnor, Ixdoug to the 
period prior to the painter s Italian journey, and therefore lend 
10 the manner of Van Eyck. Mr. Crowe tells us that 
Mabuse “ painted for Charles 11 . of Denmark dw^arfs and 
chililren”; tho nicture before us, quaint iu character^ and 
endiAving little cnildnm with a gravity and proniaturo wisdom 
belonging to their grandlathcre, pertains to such a scries. Yet we 
do not remember to have seen in Oopeiihageii any like pictures ; 
aud not even the name of Mabiiso appears among the c<dlectioii8 iu 
tho Oofltlo of Kosenborg, or in tlie Royal Picture QaUery of 
“ ObristiansbOTff Biot,” It is well know u that between Denmark 
and England there have been for centuries continuous flirta- 
tious, political and other. Beven Danish kings, includiug Chris- 
tian 11.^ whose three children are here before us, were invested 
with the Order of the Garter, These interesting portraits, it were 
naturd to suppose, ought to bo in Denhiark rather than in Eng- 
land. The little ku^om has been cruelly treated ; yet for the 
most part the historic collections which enrich Co^uhagen are 
well guarded by a patriotic and jealous people. Mabuse visited 
Enghmd and painted, among other portraiU, a somewhat analogous 
picture to that here exhibited, “Tho Three Ohildreh of 
Henry VIL,” h^f-length small flgures at a table playmg with 
oranges and cherrise* If the Academy should feel itself strong 


enough to continue these instnu^We exliibitions, we hope that tho 
difficulties may be oyercome 'whioh have prevented the loan from 
Castle Howard of “ The Adoration of the Kings,” the nmsterittece 
of Mabuse, and one of the most valued of i^giish art treasarcs- 
Mr. G. V. Boyce has lent two firirly good samples of tjie generie 
“ German school,” “ Forlrait of a l^y in a white Cup '* (238), 
and “ Tortniit of a Man iu a Black' Cap ” (242). AVe are glad to 
see that, contrary to ordinan^ custom, no attempt is lien» mado to^ 
puss oif gu<’Mi sound pictures of a “ school” under tlio name of tho 
most distinguished mastci that could be conjured up fur the occa- 
sion. 

In this seventh year of “Okl Masters” the competition lies 
chieiiv between the Dutch and the English schools, both uu- 
iisualfy strung. The art of Holland is never a very enticing topic 
to write aliout. “ A Dutch Revel, signed J. Steen” (215), though 
it comes from Biickitigboxu Palace, and is fairly good of its kind, 
cannot bo over-savoury in tho liands of such a waster. Meithor is 
it easy for enthusiasm to kindle under the coutemplntiou of a 
“K lichen, signed D. Teniers” (162), conuiniug an old woman 
scraping tuniips or peeling potatoes, sot off by heaps of cabbugea 
justiing copper kettles, to balance the composition on the otbei* 
side. But subjects thus luw are often redeemed by the most cou- 
summato technique, aud, if apology lie needed, Ileyiiulds cunu-^ 
to the rescue when he writes, “ Painters should go to tho Dutch 
school to learn tho art of painting as they would go to a gnuumar 
school to learn languages.^ “ The Grauuuar of Art ” is certainly 
understood and exemplitiod by the twenty Dutch masters hero 
present ; the compass of thought, and what may be termed the 
vocabulary of expreiaiioii, are circumscrihcd ; but as to the 
“ Grammar of Art,” the Dutch miutters, now once a^u in theiie 
galleries, prove themscJvos more strict than the Itahans. It nuiy 
no said, to pursue the metaphor a step further, that they seMoui 
get wrong in their moods, tenses, genders, or eases *, and, what is a 
great thing in compact constru^ion, the relative conics close on 
the antecedent. Few, if any, bettor examples of tho Dutch school 
can be sliown than those tn the well-aelocted collection of Mr. 
I^ewis Fry — a collection w hich may be quoted in proof of the still 
unexhausted art treasures of tho country. These pictures were all 
but unknown iu London till tho Burlington Fine Arts Club a fuw 
years ago obtained from Mr. Fry, as one of its members, the io<in 
of two choice works, “ Sunset after Ruiu, signed A. Guy p** (73), 
and “ A Waterfall, signed with monogram by Jacob UuysKhuu' 
(So). 

AVe will now turn to some few figure pictures. Luens de 
lleoi‘0 presents a good portrait, said to he of “ Mary (jiieeii of 
Boots” (66;, contributed by the Earl of Radnor, (jf such pre- 
tended likenesses no fewer than fourteen were shown at iioutlv 
Kensington among “ Xational PortraiU.” The curious part of the 
business was that not two out of tlie fourteen could be unule to 
agree, aud most were anonymous. The picture now fuithcoming 
was abaeut from Kensiington ; aud, judging from inUu'md, in the 
absence of documentary, evideuce, we do not incline to attach 
much historic importance to it. Tho liabit seems to have growu 
up of attaching haphazard to fancy pictures of beautiful woiuvu 
tho name of Mary Queen of Boots. The remaining Dutch flguro 
compositions are of mixed merit. “ A Dutch Fair ” (96), assigned 
to AVouvermans, is untrustworthy. It is said to lx: &igued wit.'i 
initials. When will tlio Academy learn that fuxgories arc, a 
matter of course, always ai^icd, us even liriug painters have 
known to their cost ? ^Vo aW venture to pronounce as uuwoithy 
of Netscher tho “ Portrait of Queeu Mary, nife of AX'illian: 11 J.** 
(86) ; yet this picture is sigm^ aud dated. On the other hand, 
gued iu quality are “The Violoncello” (163), by Metzu, from 
Buckingham Palace; “An Interior, ’with AVuman and Child'* 
(205), by Peter de 11 oughe ; and the “Music Master and Pupil" 
(21 i),from Windsor Castle, by Vander Meer. The “ Grammar ^*f 
Art,” of which we have spoken, is in some, if not in all, of tlic. e 
works cxemplitlod iu a well-calculated distribution of spnevi?, 
in the balanced relation of colour, and in tho conflict, ending iu 
perfect concord, between the light aud the shade. 

The laudscatKM, though not so large and important as iu some 
previous yem-s, serve to illustrate the diversifled subjects and 
styles of" Italy, Holhmd, aud England. The Italian style 01 
Claude, in warm glow of atmosphere, in syramelric composite m 
of trees feathery in tbliage, and of temples which in their gin^» > 
bread i^oustriiction recall the painters origin in a pasiiycoU/.- 
shop, declares itself in a couple of t}*pical landscapes. "Orio is 
•• Europa'’ (154) ; tho bull, lliis time, is not s’wimming, but 
iug on the shore in wooden bisliiou os a returned refugcu linm 
some Noah's Ark. Tho canvas has been murdered by the cie;;irn. 
Take as a contrast for purity of toue, uiidefllcd save by a leNV 
ravages of time, always interesting to observe as records ui’ a 
picture's life, “A Seaport” (167), lent by tho Alarquess of L:ii.:»- 
downo. It would seem that Claudo liolds his own notAvithshiuding 
tho damnatury passages of Mr. liuskin ; it is not the first tinje. 
that a painter has survived the reputation of hia critic. “A L.ajid* 
scapo ” (120L lent by the Duke of AAYnumiiister, though nssig-ticd 
to Gaspar Poussin, is singularly after the msnnejr of Claude. 
Tlio picturo with the Escurial Puloco (226) is iiuim}nse and coarse. 
Huliens, fortunately for his reputatitui, repudiates much, part 
or lot in the picture; but au interesting stoiy at^dies to the 
work. “ Donkeys and Sheep” (83), aaonhod, wa call hope 
falsely, to Bezghem and Von der Neer,aro little dm Utah a oisgiace 
to an Academy whos^otto seems to he that att ia flab that comes 
to the net. Throe Views in Venice ltd, 140) Itaa^ the 
average standard of Guardif and even moroof Ska piauie may 
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be extended' ter ^ A CiniMNipe^(i26), Jan Betk A oonnte of 
pictoree bjr Van dar* ObMlln (55, 101) 6u;?ht not to pwe mmiit 
notioB. Mr. Wonmin^ wtio'Oetalogne of the Natioiiil GhUeqrt 
deolareB the punterala^ nahnown, and Kugler amof him timt 
^ in « one of thai»i)MiirtanF''wlN>Be \vt>rtb em only W^appreetated 
in England.^ Hereiemblee Ouyp ; his favourito scenes are ^iet 
seas under a cbeerM shy and a warm son. A good oxaraple of 
the master is a View etf a Harbour^ with Vessels’' ( 5 S)i by 
Mr. Fuller MaiUanA There are no less than ilre pictures \!y 
Adrian van der V^dei the Boholar of Wynauts, and almost the 
rival of Paul Potier apd Carl dii Jardin in terseness of compusitioii 
and IttoidilT of atmosphere — cattle nud ligures, clouds and fore* 
grounds, all combining in unity of eHect. Uut some of thoi>o Ining 
are wholly unworthy) of the inaster; the best is the puslujrul, 
“Oxen and Shoep— lS\eiiiiig” (214), lent hy Mr. Lowia Fry. 

KuyAdfiel, Ifolmina, Van dor Ileytlen, and Philip do Kuiiinir, in 
some lirot-ntie exampWv complete the list ol‘ i>uteh uritsts. Uuvti« 
duel, ^'beyond all uispute the greatest of the Dutch landsca^- 
painters/’ whose masteriworks abound in Fiigland, can scarcely 
even in St, PetersbuTg lie belter soon than in “The Seashore *’ 
(164) ; the sea luuler a flowing tide breaks in waves sportive in 
their play on a breezy beadb. “ Ij}iiidscn]H) ’’ (61), by the same 
artist, illustrates how these DutchiiieTi had ])i(‘lorml properlies in 
common ; the solid earth might huvo bv'en painted with the shadowy 
brush of Hembmndt, while the aerial hky which light 

i'louds sail recalls tbo marine painters who&e clouds are buoyant 
as btilloons or as vapours exhaled IVoni ocean. Also eminently 
characteristic of place, time, and style, are two landscapes (j 47, 
^65) by Philip tie Koning, severally contributed by the Duke of 
Sutherland and Mr. Oowper Temple. Likewise, showing how 
the Dutch masters of the sevonteenth century did not steal, but 
merely borrowed, from each other, • beouuse th^y returned what they 
stoic with infert^t, may bo quoted' pictures bV Hobbema and ^ an 
dor Ilcydcn. Hobbemas a Dutch Town aiidCJanal” 

(149), coiisumraato in arcliitcctural structure and luasonlike 
manipulation, has little in coniuion with the gnarleil trees 
and broken forcjjfrouads of the nuister. Closely analogous in sub- 
ject and stylo is a choice oxninplo nf Van der Hoyden, “View 
of a Dutch Canal’’ (217), lent by the Marquess of Lunsdowne. 
Van der Ileyden, whom wo have f<jund rather a rare maelor in 
Continental GallerioB, abounds in English oullections. Here in 
the Academy from yoor to year, and also in Iho collection of Sir 
Kichard Wallace, the realistic solidity of this luaslcr has found 
all but exhaustive manifestation. In conclusion, w'e dii'ect BpTcial 
attention to an “ Interior of a Church, wiili Eigures” (207), said 
to be by Emauutd do Witte. There R^•«Jlud io be some doubt us to 
tbo Christian name and the orthogmph\ the sumamo. Hut 
Kugler gives under “Jacob do Wit’* adeaoripllon w'hich allies 
literally with this masteigpicce. “ This painter,” he says, “ attained 
a marvellaus oxcellenco in the imitation of sculpture in all kinds 
of materials, bronze, wood, plaster, and particularly white marble.” 
Ho had a happy gift of invention and was a good draiiglitsmau. 

In this and two ^u'oeeding articles one object has been to dis- 
abuse tbo public mind of &se faith in spurious works of the 
Old Musters. Criticism has never yt't been brought to boar on our 
English collections so as to divide the chaff from the wheat. 
Academicians, like people dwelling in gl;u>s house.'^, discourage the 
throwiug of stones at the do<ul, becuiuse a chance shot might hit 
the living. At any rate, in an easygoing way they givoi their 
sanction to works which desecrate great reputations* 


REVIEWS. 


SMITH’S CHALDEAN ACCOUNT*^ OP GENESIS* 

a lHE candour and modesty of Mr. George Smith are apparent in 
» his description of his recent publication os nothing inure 
than a provisional work. He is evidently conscious of the im- 
perfect state in which the records of Babylonian history aro at 
present alone available, and of the ton tali vo and nidimcnUry stage 
which our knowledge of the language has hitherto attaiuod. 
Compared with the masses of literary luaterial lying buriiMl iindor 
the mounds of Kcuyunjik, or in perhaps more* boundless wealth 
under the ruined pile of Bn's Nimroud, it is only as a mere sample 
that we can look upon the few scattoTod and cliauce-chosen 
cylinders or tablets which have as yet come within the ken of 
Assyrian scholars. A glance at the speelmons in the Miisiuira, or at 
Mr. Smith’s illustration of the Deluge tablet in tlie volume before 
us, will show in how sadly mutilated and Iragjurntary a state these 
records are. The higher in cousticpience should be our estimate of 
the patiant labour and the skill, amounting at times almost to 
divinatKon, which have brought even our present measure of light 
put of so unpromisii^ a chaoa. Yet at the some time the greater 
is the need of osatioa in handling fragments of history so loose 
and disjointed, and of reserve in announcing as clear ana full dis- 
coveries what nuiy often be little more than goesses. The ihet is 
that the themes of these li^gendai^ records lie too near the heart 
of the English puUio, frcmtiieir bearing upon cherished theological 
or historical heuefe, for them to tia easily treated in a dispassionately 
eritical te mper. And oxperieaoa has shown with wliat impatient 

The Chaldean Account c/ GmeaUff^e^/rom the Cuneiform Ituertfdkme, 


UlurtratioiA LoneW: 


bastay at thaouteet of this wonde 
pMt, it was sought' to identify BlttBi 
^calmer and more Judicial subit ba 
Georse Senith must be eountea eiiuMMi 


S^eiMaJhag^llufied 
^ hiildimkoi. 


t bas^oir' tete.MMed'i mkrlUBt, 
nmusbtlMne wba hava^labbiuad 


George Senith must be eountea imuM^i^tlMae'^i^ have^labbiuad 
to maintam a cautious and cnHool* attitadu iuidev^fae 8tniUi*«f 

exciting influences. 

There is abnudant proof, even from the cuneiform tablets them*- 
selves, that the bidk of these lesor^ were Asayrfatt, copies, or 
editions uf originals in the more anoiept Aoe s d i im toDgna, which 
had c.eB8ed to be spoken long before the Hbrsry of’vrhich they 
formed part was mainly founded by Shalmaneser, sou of Aasur- 
niizirpal, about SCyo u.(\, and enriched to its full extent by Asaur- 
bftiiipiil. The King's scribe, or librarian, moreover exprejssly states 
that whore ihe priuiiu’y documonts in any department woio wnnttiig, 
he mode it his 0111*0 to procuix) copies Irom tne most distant regions 
of the country, so tJiut tlio collection had attained a remarkahJo 
complotcuoss. Tho roiuiii ns which were disinterred and deciphered 
itilate — as Mr. Su\ith oiiumeiates the subjects towards the close of 
his book — not only to history and theology, but to astronomy or 
astrology, niiMlicino or medicinal charms, matbomatics and meusu- 
mtion, the geogiuphy, the animal, and tlie vegetable products of 
Assyria and t 51 ialauiii. The whole series is calculatod toTiave ex- 
tended to 1 0,000 inspi ibod tablets, or, as some beliei e, to even double 
that number. As the patit*nt toil of scholara gradually lays open 
to ordinary eyes the cuulcuta of these long-Urtt memorials, we 
may expect a tlood of now light to illuminate the whole world of 
Assyrian life iiud thought. Few discoveries, however, can be ex- 
pected to surp«.<3 in value or interest those which Mr. .Smith Iws here 
brr>iight forward to jllustmte the history of the Book of Genesis. Th« 
story of tho C} catioii is Item told in a series of tablets, fragmentary 
indeed, but fciiily consueulive, showing traces of having duct* con- 
tained a juucli wider exU'jjt of matter. Hie tablets are twelve in 
number, imiicaiing a (*oiiuexion, in the eyes of most scholars, with 
tho patli uf tho .*'11 n through tho Zodiac, though Mr. riiuilU is 
ehury of reeuguizitig any solar foundation for the liaby Ionian myths 
or lieeiids in general. Tho sea was, in the ancient C-lialdman 
bolief, the origiu of all things, in accordance with Genesis i. 2, where 
the chaotic wuler:3 are called the deep. The Assyrian word for 
chaos, mitmmUf counocUxl with tbo TJoWw name for con- 

fusion. Of muiiun or production there are both imvle .and female 
persouificaliuns ; Lahiua and Jjnhama, tlio upper and h)wer 
expanse or linuauicnt, being named 8ar or Hear, and Kisar, tho 
former name passing in hiUT times into tho hero deity Assur. The 
mutiluteiL .suite oi the tuldeis niakea it imputtsible to follow up 
the genoration of the whulo series of minor gods, Tho creation 
of the iK'ttvenly orbs roiues in some rcspwts closer to the acc:ount 
of Genesis, though the whole host is described as arranpod iu 
the semblance of miimals, the germ of what h:uH since become the 
system of tho coubtellaLioiw. There ai*e, we lind, already the 
twelve grou))9 or signs of the Zodini% The signs of the nlauots 
sooiu loss dc.i.rly di'Uinguitthablc. One of these Mr. 8mith tran* 
scribes Nibir, but ho udmits that this is not the usual word for 
planet, tliore being al£»o a star named Nilnr near the Jimction of 
tho equator iiiid the oi*lij)tic. The moon is erented before the huh 
in tho Babvk)niAii account, being evidently considered tho 
piiucipal body; but lull details ot the starry cre:ktiun art) un- 
nappify lost, owing to tbo extreme mutilation of tho tablets. One 
of the strangc.*il cr)nwits of tho Babylonian fancy is that the 
world, which was dmwn togetluir out of tho waters, rested upon 
a vast abyss of chaotic ocean, shut in by gigaulic gates and 
strong fosioningH, which prevented the floods Iroiu overwhelming 
the earth. When the Deity decidod to create the moon, ho is 
represenlod as drawing abide the gates of this abyss, and creating 
a whirling motion like boiling iu the dark ocean below. Thou, at 
his bidding, from this turmoil arose tho moon, like a giant bubble, 
and, passing through the open gates, mounted on itadcsliued jiath 
across the vault of hcavon. Tho motions of the moon were 
observed and rccrmled from early times with a surprisiug degree 
of exactitude, and its phases described. Iu fact, if a rooeiit 
reading of one iistrouumic:il tablet bo correct, which is tjilwn to 
indicate (Ui obdorvutimi of tho phases of Venus, telesccjpic ap- 

I iaratuB of some kind iimst hnvo been iu use in ancient Babylonia. 
It appears to iw, liuwever, far more probable that tbo passage 
merely relbrs to ihu waxing and waning of tho planet's disc as 
she nppro.oches towards or rof^edes from tho earth, wluch would bo 
quite appr*;ciribio to t he unas.iisteil eye. 

A roinitrkablo fragment, too short to Iw entirely intelligible, 
contnins a sjwech of Ilea, tho moon, reJm*ing to tlio revolt of the 
Karkiircianiat, or dnigou of the sea. Another gives the cuwe 
after the Fall, maukind being spoken of ns the zalmal-qaqadi, or 
dark lace ; also as Admi or Adaini, as in Genesis — not indood as a 
pw»per Tiuinu, but iu a collective sense for the whole race. 
iSir 11. liawlinson had poiutiHl out long ago the distiiictiuo of 
two priiiciijal races aiuong tho Babylonians — the At^u, or 
dark race, and the SarJiu, or fair race, coirespouding poa- 
sibly to tho Biblical sons of Adam and sons of God whot in- 
termarried with evil reHuits. SSo, again, the logends of the Fall 
bring iu the drsgon Tiiunat, who in uuothor phase is the princmle 
of chaos and disorder— a spirit opposed in principle to ^0 God 
self-existont and eternal, older even than the ffdds, the birth and 
separation of the deities out of this t^aos being the llrst step in 
the creation of Uio world. This dragon, or winged genius, is 
figured with tremendous power and expiessiveiMMS ui the fine riab 
from Ninevwh, now in the British Mtisduiu. which Mr. Smith has 
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tree, often accompanied hy^ the.serpent ^ tme soafee^Uke fonn, la 
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MV !a oijv ftmiiKiHrfi» Sliin^^ 

amnr for (sottolr iHlih. SMfaiog tte mw* of.' 

Bftitem artr. ia niofo MaMiiiiailm tlUs figow-^Arant. 

Nlamudf ctt< tiM^ooii^ot' of Isdubrnr ov NimnMi'^th Uia lioo^ 
nvfaioh fmiBM' that teatitmaoti Thia dn^^ ia tba llijbab of tfaa 
p«(n^t» nwaht^Md lfliT«&md to ia an Aecodiait Idtuifj ts&na- 
UlMlW Mn and seonia' to find an oehoin ibo daleBi bj 
Vj^tud of tba g f m t dxagoii,. that old ewrpeat calM tho Dovil ana 
SKtan^ which dmivotih mo whole world. * A ainiirular point in the 
aovMt legand ia hia hoing accompanied by ibiir divino dugn. The 
curioua myth of the seven evil spirilSt or storm-elouds^ at war 
agaanvi the moon, appean to bo a variant of the same contest, 
connecting itamlf strangely with tho Chinese belief in a dmgon 
devouring the moon as the cause of an ctdiiMo. As it happens, we 
havo the Accadinfi text of this very raytn, whicli makes it clear 
that the ** troobie” of the moon memioned in Mr. Smith*s text was 
xeallv an eclifNM. Ooincidunctss liha these greatly eticngthen the 
hanos of those scholasv who seek for mythology generally a basis 
in the phenomena of the heavenB. 

A companion story to the accounts of OrMition and the lleluge 
is the legend ot the sin committed by the god Zu, tho llahylonian 
Promo bheniw We ars indebted to Mr. iSayco for the clearing up of 
tho true nature of the offence, the word or, as he prefers 

to read iU (left untmusiated by Mr. Smith), being de- 

ciphered ny lum' ta mean the tablet of destiny’* stolen by Zu, 
w 1 ^ was changed theronpon into a Zu bird or vulture, if 
the reading of the fingmeutary tablet ia to bo relied on. A 
number of curioua fablw follow, in which the eagle, tlie ae^nt, 
the fox, horse, and ox, and other nniniala converse together in the 
st^'io with which the later literature of tho East has ruade us fami- 
liar. Tho eagle tella the serpent a story of tho buildiujjf of a great 
city and tower, which can hsrdly be other than that of llab^, the 
builder's name, however, being Etana. It is destroyed by night, 
apparently by a whirlwind, and the oounael of the builders is 
confiiBod a manilbat aUumon to the dU^Jonilon and coofiision of 
tongues. The whole accooiit of Babel is, however, among the 
moat fragmentary and vague of the series. Par more definite and 
a^tcinatic is the scheme of tho Izdubor grcaip of legends, the hero 
of which baa been conclusively identified by Mr. Smith with' the 
Biblical Nimrod ; the twelve mlventures of the hero prewmting, 
by their similarity to the Labours of Hercules, points of contact 
with the Greek and Indian mytholo^. In the mighty hunter of 
tScripturo we have many aftribuies which irxinglo in the reprcacntn^ 
tion which primarily briongs to the all-powerful and conquering 
Suiwgod, allied with which is that of the other mysterioua per- 
sonage Merodach, the brilliance of the sun,” origuialk, it may be 
thought, only another form of Izdubar himself. The mrthplace of 
IsduW is traced by Mr. Smith to the city of Aniarda, or Marad, 
obvioualy sugnesting, as Mr. Ssiyco goes on to argue, the doriva- 
tion of the Ihblieai noine of the hero. 

When we come to the subject of chronology in dealing with 
those legendary and unearthly persoimgos and 6i*euts, we are 
treading on very shaky ground mdeed. Mr. Smith thinks he 
sees his way to an approximate scheme, which in round 
numbers gives a date to Izdubar, or Nimrod, about 2250 b.c., 
at which time the hero slays llumbaba, who represents tho 
intrusivo hUamite power, and restores tho Ohnldtean sway, the 
Elainiles having some two coutuiioa and a half oarlior ovex^ 
run Babylonia, mid their king Kudur-uanhundi having ravaged 
Erech, the well-known BiMicai capital of the old. monarchy. 
The notices which havo come down to ua through Greek 
channels point to a period very near this as that at which 
Nimrod unile^ Babylonia into one kingdom and founded Nineveh 
in Aasyria^. in ftdl oecordanoe with the Biblical hkhiry of hie 
going ‘^out of that land” (into Assyria, werff.), of which tim 
early citiea were Babel and hkeeli and Acead and Oalneh, 
in riie land of Sfainar, and building Ninoveh. Mr, as 

we have noted before, is wont to dificeni human and histori 
cal personality where acholera of a dlfiei*eut order of tliov^' 
see little more thnxx phases of solar mytholc^'. We certainii 
think that, before making any attempt ui assign a chronological 
bans to legenda so inoxtricably mixed up with heaven and 
heU, light and darkness, life and death, storms, clouds, and 
diabolical monsters, he has to square accounts mot e definitely with 
critlca who can point to so many elements of au utterly unbietorir 
character. Another, and scarcely less perilous, pitfall for th< 
Assyriologist, aa well os for his brother-worker in tbc field 0 
Egyptology, is found in tlie temptation to rafii and premature ro- 
co^tion ox Bible names under the veil of Assyrian or Aocadian 
forms* Mjf* Bmith ia not in general to be charged with falling into 
this snaxei and it must be alfowed thst in many of hb et3*mological 
ventures at identifleation he has madq safe and penuanentaddiriaiis 
to our atoak of fimts and allusions common to IKblioid mid inde- 
pendent hiatoryi That the name of Adam, used ia a nmemi sense 
for mankind, iS tsoDeable in the Creation legend we have already 
seen. Ear was cerUdU ia tho oorrojqiondence of other patriarchal 
names. suA aa Coin with ^nn or Auia, to ** stand upright” os to 
<< ho r^ht or Oaman with tho name. of a Babylonian towu,Kaii- 
naa, fial^mair its people being called Kantmai or Oanaamtes. 
Enoch osimot possibly be tho same as ^ wiee^”' whkh no 

ono but Mir. Smith has finmd' iar tbe form xKw Mh Tubal 
Oala bo bronght out of EsMsm, Vuloan,- the indeed 

being AeamOf bhfcvJ&s^oa JB^ and mia»meimiiig 





hs tho miMifoiro tsBtr>«a^ ^ 

Ln«gl»»^e foBinoof &*iMMe foe thn moon-^ooMon, nmmmtMkm 
dMedJIkiiemiemnpktd^ 

not indeed in Bal^onia, Inat in Byiv^aa Bw-orBagu^Se^^ 
Harman In kten and move huloria. ibiee. Hebrew npo 
plenrifaBy mat. with, aa Teknb, Bhebee, and aevend com^onndad. 
with the two divine niimee Eloluni and Jehovah. The name of 
Almham/ taken no doubt friixa. tshot of tba fothee of the faiths 
alj^.is found in Assyrian ixiscriptittiHi of the time of EairbadJon ; 
as is also that of Isluniiel iu a monument of the time of HauniMi* 
rabi, King of Babylonia about b.€. 15^0, one of the wltneAma 
to some tieusaotioDS at Jjarsa being a certain Abuho, sou of 
IsltmaeL A curioua* instance of parallelisui with Bible lustcffy is 
.bund in the story of Sargina or Savgoa L, a Babylonian 
uioniurch raiguiug at Accad about 1600 B»c. Tbia.priiioe, wh<jeo 
n:we may be xuad as the true, right, or legitimate king,’* tells of 
his having bueii exposed by his mother, a princess of the city Azu^ 
piranu, on the KupiiratiMi in an ark of rushes sealed with bitu- 
men, and buroo by the river to Akki,th6 waier-eorrier, by whom 
ho was brought up, his iatluiv, he tells ua, being uoktiowu. 
There is no forotoUing what treasures may rswa^ tbe diligence of 
oxplorurs and decipherers among the buried hoards of Assyria and 
B«my Ionia, illustratiug line iiel^w recorda and onkrging our know- 
ledge of early Oriental history; AU lovam of leaniing must long 
to hear that the difiicuJtieB which have been thrown in the way of 
Mr. Smith's third mission to tlie East have been satlsfaototiiy 
overcome, and that we may hail iu due time bis return among 
us with additiitua to AMyiian lore aa plentiAil and os valuabks* 
as thoso for which we havo already to thauk hixii. 


VICTOR llffGO IX EXILE.* 

T he genius of M. \'"i£tor Hugo, which has been for some j'eaxa 
past dangerously Ijiihinciug itself on the thin partition which 
divides sanity from inaaiiity, would seem to have now fokly toppled 
over uu tho wrong side, it is impossible to eonsidw this coUectiou 
of miscellaucoiis writings as tbe work of a perfectly sane mind. 
There are many passugva, and even whole pws, which to all 
amicarance havo MOii produced b^ a reasonimlo creature ^ but 
Ihero are many others which remind one of a form of mental 
derangement ]M?riWtly famluar to the keegen of lunatic itsyliims. 
The special infirmity willi which M. \xctor Hugo is afflicted 
is tho hypertrophy of self-esteem. He does not, like so many 
of his lirotbur sufferers, imagine himsolf to be a king.; he is 
probably preserved iiDui this delusion by tlie intemuly of his 
llepubhcau principles : but his vanity does not flourish the less 
loxurhiDtly for this ivsstriction, as ho Wierea himself to be some- 
thing lar ^eater than 1 b vulgaire des rois.'’ In lus own opinion 
he IS evidently what he would himself coll au hemme^ 
iwmere^ sot up to guide maiikind throi^h the tMbrer of 
the abyss. JIis voice admonishes the nations} from the rock 
of his exile ho Iniincbos the thunderbolts of lus anger, and 
tho thrones of tho univors ’' are shaken. It is true tliat he does 
not claim any reifuirliubio or extravagant title, but calls himaelf 
only an atom.** Let not, however, the unwary reader imagine 
that, even iu this choice of a title, M. Hugo's vaiuty cannot find Its 
own HW(»t gratificaiioTis. The Atom is big enough to plague the 
very biggest people 011 the oorih; the Atom has a voice*, the Atom 
has* a pen ; the Atom is a l‘e.arli:&8, far-seei^, unptoasantly pix>- 
plietlc Atom, which, if men vcntuie to despise, it wiU be at their 
own (toril. Gu the other hand, the Atom has his own august 
society. Ho fratemixee with that power, the Abyss*, he watches 
the lufinito } he liftVens to the Unknown. The great dork video 
speiilcs to him } ho Eis Wfore him tbe ^ts and the eagles } be 
sees that his destiny is lb undering and mack, Uke tho clouds : that 
his persecutors ai'c \'aui tut the wind gusts, and his soul free as tho 
eagles. Tho Atom, on lila ruck, holds out bis head to the Futui-e. 
Although but an atom M. Hugo is also a reed \ a rood which not 
only thinks but luoditiites, a reed Whose blayck hair (tho lueUphor 
gets rather couf\is*Hi huie, but we cannot help iG bocomes la-st 
grey and tlicu wbiio iu solitude } a man who feels uiuisolf becom- 
ing every day more and mure a shadow, than oM which, we uro 
informed, there is nothing uaoro to be dr^ed by crowned lurie- 
fiictars. And yet, terrible us he feels himself to be, the Exile tells 
us that he b^is accuMoiued those around him to hear him say 
that if ever, tiie lUy after a revolution, Bonaparte in his» flight 
came to knock at the exiVs door, not a hair should fall 
his hoail. Wo arc quits willing to believe that uo bodily 
harm irould have olfored to I*ouis Napoleon if he hod 

called .at llanteville ilouau ; but the idea of his ever calling 
ihtau is so «?ztnjmely unlikely (hat it never bidbro occun^d to us. 
Wa aro happy to Wm, too, that M. Victor I logo, us a literary man, 
so gencrouriy^ appreciated tho literary merits of the late Emperor 
that, when ho was expocti^ to be a CtiailidtUe for a seat in the 
French Acadiiiuy, tho author of Las ( TtdthnvitM made out a Tori^ 

S beforehand, as follows : — ** I vote for tho admiaskm of H« 
i Boimpario to the Academy and a couviAl*s gnsott.*" Ilbii 
WAS iuteudea to reet^ntzo at once the merits of the (lemr 

and of the coup and is a beautiful euunp^of li'Ml'jMUidjtd 

justice* 

When M. Vkflior Hugo has to toll plain ia of^ 

and inter estiny. HhpnblislLea ab out li^ u^d^'iiTia 
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plain and straij^lilforward 'way which we rather like. At the tune 
of the ei^tabliehmont of the Empire his plays were bringing him 
in 2400/. a year ; bat this source of income was entirely out oft 
when the Imperiiid Government refused to allow them to^ Mtod. 
Tie had not saved much — so little iudood that the whole of his 
private incomeMudependenUy of daily labour, only amounted to 
3oaf. a year. This small income would havo been comfort for a 
biiuholor. but M. Victor llugo hwl nine people to keep, xi hurried 
bide of hie furniture at Paris had supplied about 500/. 'of ready 
money. With tliose limited means ho had to move his little 
colony from one place to another^ bearing the expenses of removals 
and all the unlbrosoea coiiliugoucies of an unsettled life. It 
became necessary, therefore, to write for money without delay ; but 
M. Victor Ilugoa prospects as a professional author were not bright 
by any means, for the Frtnich market was closed to his 
publications, and his Belgian and English publishers did not at 
that time give him imy share uf their urotiiR. The CluSf:itnent$ 
cost the author a hunclred pounds, which sum was advanced by 
him to his publisher iSamuel, and never rtipaid. All the profits of 
this little work, which hiid a large sale in foreign countries, wero 
for eighteen years divided amongst the publishers of its ditlereut 
islitions. M. Victor Hugo seems to bo under tho imprt'ssion that 
there is no copyright for any author in England, for he mentions 
Chaltertuu as a caso in point, Ghattoi-ton not being a foreigner, 
and yet committing suicide through hunger. We wonder ft)r 
what imson, except international ill- nature, he goes so far 
hack as a hundred years. Conte mponivy ICnglieb authors find 
copyright a useful institution, and many of them live comfortably 
by the pen. We should be glad if international copyright were 
establisln^d on a more satisfactory footing, and we ouite sym- 
pathize witli the author of QidtimeuU when he tells us that 
tho English publisher gave him no share of the profits, and that 
he received no profits cither for Buy of wiiich there wero 
more tlian two hundi*ed representations on tho lilnglish stage. 

It was ccrUlnly a dark look-out for M. Victor lingo when Louis 
Napoleon hocame i^pci'or, and it is much to his houuui* that he 
never hesitated an instant between material prosperity and fidelity 
to his political principles. But here, f^in, we are che(;ked in the 
expression of our amniratiou by the intolerable quantity of self- 

J iraise which this virtuous man is constantly otlering as incense to 
lie own nostrils. It is weU to he honest and bravo, but it is not 
well to ho always thinking How htmest 1 ami” “I low bravo 1 
am ! ” and uttoiing the self-praise in print. Of course, the Exile 
is always saying that he is peu de chosCf and that what he does 
is not much, but we approciaio these modest expressions at 
their true vnluo. Beal modesty does not depreciate its o\vu 
merits, but is silent concerning them. Tills exile is always 
midy to hurst forth into announcements of bis own importauro. 
Ho tells us that the unhappy came to him, the shipwrecked asked 
help from him ; tliat not omy individuals hut peoples, not only 
peoples but consciences, not only oousclences but timths, all came 
to him in his solitudo. It was given to him, ho tells us, to hold 
out a hand from the height of his rock to the Ideal fallen into 
the gulf, and it seemed to him os if tho Future, in dh^tiuss, tried 
to land upon his rock. Ho tells 11s that he was a Living Efibrt, 
that he was invincible, Indomitable in his weakness, having regality 
on his side. Exile, he says, is tho nakedness of the Bight. Wo 
scarcely needed to be intomed, with tho candour wluch dis- 
tinguishes M. Victor Hugo, that ho is satisfied wUh himself and 
saddened by his reflections upon others, for his eelf-satisfactiun 
bursts out in every seotenco. 

There are some wonderful pages about Paris towards the close 
of the introductory chapter. Paris, ho says, is the frontier of the 
future, tho visible frontier of the unknown, all tho quantity of 
To-morrow which may bo visible in To-day. Whoso seeks for 
I’rogresB with his eyes shall behold Paris. There are black cities ; 
Pans is the City of Light. It is impossible to get out of Paris *, 
for eveiy living man, though he knoweth it not, hath Paris in the 
depths of his btdng. Tho four hurricanes, the w'inds, the tempests, 
the squalls, cannot carry away tho sister-towers, cannot disperse 
the arch of triumph, tho Gothic belfry of tocsins, and the nigh 
colonnade w'hich is wound about the sovereign dome ; and behind 
the last distances of tho abyss, above the .shattering of ships auct 
foams, in the midst of tho rays, of tho storm-clouds, and the gn&ts, 
may bo seen in tho dim distance of tho mists tho immonso phantom 
of the city which never moves. Paris is an august ap|)arition. 
Paris has ubiquity. Paris is an idea as much os a city. Paris 
may ba breathed. It is a gleam below tho horizon piercing tho 
thick shados. The sublime pcaco of the starry heaven suliicelh 
not to dissolve in tlio depths of the mind this mnd figure of the 
fupieme city. Her women are goddesses ; her diildrcn are hcruus ; 
her revolutions begin in wrath and end in masterpieces; she has 
the sacred omnipotence of a whirlwind of intelligences. All this, 
and more, is present in ihc^soul of the absent— yea, even for tho 
man plusgea in shadow who nasses his nights in contemplation 
before the eternal serenity, and hath in his soul the profound stupor 
of the stars. 

We feel deeply imptossed by the grandeur of all this, for wo are 
quka oonvincod that it must he vexy grand, since the author puts 
toother BO many things which are generally considered to be sub- 
lime. It may he doubted whether any English writer could tune 
his style up to this pitch. Mr. Buskin comes nearest it, perhaps, 
when in wrath ugatnat the 'wickedness of the age ; but even 
Buskin, tilting against steam^engipes and politic economists, 
is not so fine an example of crazy genius as Victor Hugo. It is 
mnaikaUe that the inspired Frenehman xemains comparatively 


sober when ho speaks to an audience that he can see withhiseyes ; 
tho sight of human faces appears to keep him within bounds. Some 
of tho speeches contain pasmages of sUxiDg well-govwned eloquence 
which remind us rather of the orators of antiquity than of the 
speakoT*B owu countrymen at Versailles. In 1852, when In 
Brussels, ho was expelled by Faidor’s law^ which was mode on 
purpose for tho occasion, because he had wntten Nitg^on in Petit, 
On the let of August lie embarktxl at Antwerp lor England, and 
was accompanied to the Bteaiuor by the French exiles and a good 
many Belgian Liberals. Just before going on board ho inadu them 
a speech, of which tlu^ following passage is on extract, and a very 
fine piiasage it unquestiohably is. Some people having said that 
tho Kepublic wiis dead, the orator takes up the assertion and deals 
with it Hs follows 

FroseritA. $i In Kf^publicpic cst iuort<% voUlons ]e oadsvrtt I aUmnonR nos 
Sineii. er. )Al>4i»onfl-k‘A w> c<inKuiurr oomnic clca ciergoA autour da ccrcucil; 
rcstoiiR iucliu<<a devant. Vid^o inoi‘tt\ et, aprto avoir 616 sea siddats iHiur la 
defendro, soyons mjs prirtros pour rcnBOvelir. • 

Main non," la K^publiquo n*c8t pas morte! 

Citoyens. jo lo ddoluro, vile u*a jamais < 5 t^ plus vivantol Bile est dans 
Ics eataciimboR. ce qui c^t boii. Ceux-lh seuls la eroient morts qul pmment 
les catflcombeA pour Ic tombcaii. Amis, les cataoombcii ne iiont pas Is 
popiilcre, les catooombes soot le bcrcoau. Le christisnismo cn cot 
Rorti la tiare on to to ; la Kopuliliquc en sortirs raunSole au front. La 
Kopubhquo inortc, grand Dicii ! inaU olio cat immortelle ! Mats k quel 
moment tlit-oti eelu ? nu inuinorit uii die a, on France seolementydeus inlUe 
maBAiicr^s, douzo cents supplici< 5 A, dix niille d^portds, qusrante millo 
proscrits! La Kdpul)liqui3 morle ! maia rogordez done autour de vouh. La 
turrti d*oxil, len pont4>nM. len bagnon, Rolloi.Hlo, Mazos, I’Aftique, Cayenne, loi 
du CbATiqwlo-Mara, le oimetiero Montmartre, soutpleiiw do ^ vie! 
Citoyona, la Ddmoerstio, la Libert d, la Republique, cat notre religion a uoua. 
£b bien, paRsez-moi re^epression, los martyrs sunt le oumbnstible <U3ii roli- 
gioriH. IMus il y on a dans le brasier. plus la damme monte, plus Vidde 
^rHiidit, phis la vdritd illiiinina A ivtto heure, prusrrita,Jo le rdpMc, la 
Ko'publique ost pIuH vivanlo et pliu dbioui.'tsunte que jaiuais, ayaut {Miur 
spleuduur toutes vos inisores. 

Bume of the Ix^st of the exile's specchos are his funeral orations 
over tho gi-aves of fellow-refiigecs. Though full of strong fouling' 
about the biiteruuss of exile, they are also marked by great finuness 
and courage. The one on the tomb of Jean Bousquet,a refugee in 
Jersey, is good all through, as oratory, though it is necesaa^ to 
remember that it was spoken, and to imagine the oratorical efruct. 
Here is a powerful bit of invective: — 

ritoy«*n» I aujourd'hni, on Franco, los npostosios sont pn jnio. La 
vicille' torre da 14 juilbit ot du 10 aoht asslata k rdpanouisNomont 
liideiix dcs turpitudes ot k la marohe triompbalo dos traitroa. Fas 
uuo iiidignitd qiti no rot^oivc iinii)d(liab*niout un« rdcompenne. Ce niairo 
a vinld hi lt>i : on lo fait prefet ; ce aoMat a ddshonord le drapcnii : 
on le fail gdndral ; ce pretre a vendu la religion : on le faitdvSque ; cejiigc 
a proAtltue la justice : on le fait sdniiteur ; cet avonturicr, ce prince, a 
coniinis tons left crhne<«, depuis les vilenios devant lesciueUes rcculersit uii 
iilou jusqu’AUx hoi rcurA Jevunt IfsqutdleN rcoulerail uii aiNfns.Hiii : il passo 
emperour. Auiour de cc4 bommcM, tout e>t fanfaree, banquets, dimi«cft, 
barangiii'M, applaudisscmcnts, gcnullcxioiis. Lcs Hcrvilitds vienneutfdlieiter 
loA ignominibs. (.'iti^yoiiA, cos lionnncs ont lomu fetes ; eh bien ! nous aushi 
nous nvoiis los nhircs. QuMiid un dc nos compagiions de bniini‘<oem«‘tit, 
dt^vore i>ar la nofttalgie, epiiis^* par la fievre Icnte des habitudes rompiiea 
ct dcs nlTcctions bris<*08, sprigs avoir bii jii!wiii'k la lie toutes los 
agonies de la proscription, succombe cntln et meurt, nous Hulvon.s sa bh^re 
rouverte d*uri drnp iioir ; nous veuons au bord de la foRoe ; nous nous 
uieimns a geiioux, nous au^isi, nou devaut le sucods inuie devant le tom- 
bcan ; nous nous ticnebons sur not re frtsre enseveli et nous Ini dUons : 
*' Ami I nous te fc^lieitons d’avoir c^te vailbinc, nous te fflicitoni d'avoir ^td 
gc'ndreux et intn^pide, nous te iWlJeitooH d'avoir 6 X 4 ddMe, nous te fdlieitoiift 
d*avoir Uonne h ta foi jusqn'au domier vmillc do tabooche, jusqu*au dernier 
bulii tnent de ton coeur, nous te IcUi luiris d’livoir aouilert, noun to felicitom 
dV'tro niort 1 *' Puis nous rclcvnns l.’i u'te, ct nous nous cn allons le emur 
pleiii d’uiic sombre ioie. Ce Himt Ih les fetes de Fexil. 

Telle est la penm^ austviv et sereino qui O'*! au fond de toutes nos Ames; 
et devant ce sepnlcn*. devant (‘e goiiffre oil il seinblc que Fhommo s'cngloutit, 
devant cettu sinistra nppurence du ndant, nous nous sentona eonsolidea dans 
nos principes ct dAn.*> nos certitudes. 

Tho funeral orations begin with a siniplo Btatemonhof facts con- 
cerning tho dead pei'Bon ; the oloquoiit pnsanges como later. Tho 
beginning of the oration on tlm tomb of Louise Julion is an 
iulertisting, though painfal, history in it.self. She had boon a great 
friend of the poor, and greatly loved by the lower classes in l^aris. 
She had worked for her own living and kept her old mother ten 
years. In times of revolution she had devoted herself to the care 
of tho wounded. ^ Being a woman of superior abilities, she had 
couiposed patriotic songs which were popular, and had some influ- 
ence with the rnrisiau democracy. In various ways she had become 
important enough to be an object of dislike to the Government of 
Louis Napoleon, which first imprisoned and then exiled her. The 
hai-dships of imprisonment and exile to a woman in absolute 
^verty and in very delicate health brought on consumption and 

Le 21 janvicr dernier uno femmo fut arr^Ufe chez die par h sieur 
Boudriit, 4'umiiii<48aire do puHce A Fnria. Cofcte femme, jo une encore (ello 
av.nit trcntc-clnq ons), inais estropide el infinne, fut envuyde k la pi^fecturs 
ct cnfmni^o dans la cellule No. x, dite cclliilo d'cftBoi. (^tto eeuulo, aurte 
do ctigo de sept'h huit piods cqrreft h |jcu priis, sans air et flans Jour, la mol- 
beurenso prisonnii^ro Va pcinle d’un mot; cUb Tapp^ eeiluit-iombtau f 
elle dit (je cite nos propria jiandes) : C’est dana eotte osUula-tombeAtt, 
qu eatropi<!e, mol&de, j*ai paaad vingt-ct-un joiira, coUant moa Ikrraa d'lieurs 
eu botiru contrs Jo treiUage pour ospircr un pau d*aiv vUid Ot ns pa» 
moqrir.*' Au boutdeees viiigM-unJoura, Is i4fdvrtsr,]s rattvsmemsnt 
de dccembre mit cetts femme debon ct Tcxpulea. U la Jst|i k la foift horade 
la prison ct liors do la patric. La proj>crito sortait du casbo*; d’essai svso 
left gennos de la phthlsio. KUe quitta la France ct gimiiia la Ls 

deijUmeiit la for^a do voyager, ioussant, crarbant le aaiig, laa ponmona 
malades, cu picin liivcr, dan« Is noid, suoa la uliiie at la Itsito dana osa 
aOreux wsgona d<fdouvcrts qixi ddshonoKiit loa richoii eatreprisss dss 
ehsmfna ^ fer. Bile arriva k Oatends ; slls dtoli cluMftds ds^imos, la 
Bdgiqus la sbaafta. £Us paftBS sn Angletom*. A psiiis ddbarqude a 
Loncm cUo ec xrit au lU. La msUuUs contrasUe dias is MMi sggm'rds 
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par la vo^ro^ fbrotf da resdl* dtiU9 devanuft meno^oxite. Le pflpicrlto^}a 
oevraia la eondiiiniida ^ mort'—rouM maaote dens moia at demU 
Puia. eapdrmit lA pan d« printewps at do acdail, olla vlnt h Jenay. Oa ae 
aottviuni eiioora de Vy avoir vu orrivor par uae fVoldo laaUnda pluVlaiwo, & 
travera lea brumea oa hi mot, tdlant et grelottoiit aotia aa paurre roue da 
toUe. totfte mouUl^i. Pan do jotm aixrh> aon anlv^ eUo ae eemeha ( olle 
no aW plua rclevda. 

All thia 18 very 1^011 and simply tnld, mid when In the same 
oiHilon the epoaker allows himaelf to be eloqueut, the eloquence 
is atrongr and pore, luid ammated by earnest emotion. If the 
reader will iiuA^no himself by the open tomb at Jersey with the 
coflin in it, and the stalwart grey-headed poet speaking bv the 
side of it. the following sentences will recover something ox that 
power which oratory always loses when presented in mere 
print: — 

l*ilid ! . . . ro mot quo jc viona do prononcer, il a jaini dn plu^i profond 
da mca aatrniLloa duvant oc corf*ueil, ccrrnail d'niic fcnitne^ ceroucil d*aoe 
BOBur, oorracil d'una martyre t Paulino Roland cn Afriqnf, Louf«o J alien 
h «l4*rsey, Franceacs Modorajpacli k Tcmcawur, Blanca TAdki k Poatli, taut 
d'antroa, Kusalte Gobort, Eu^^ia Guillemot, Au^u^tine Pdan, Blanche 
Clouart, Joadphtno Prabelt, Eliiui1)aMi PHrl^H, Marie Bcvlel, Clandtne 
Hibruit, Anno Saogla, veuve Coitibosoiiro, Annantine lluet, et tanl d'aatrea 
encore, M<rnrB, inerOS, lUlea, dponses, proacTitf;a, exildcn, trnn^rteea, torturdea, 
Hupplicidcs, cnicifido^ 6 puuvrea iemintiS ! Oh ! quel de Ifurmca pro- 
Ibiidi'H et <riaoxprlmabh» alU^ndriitseiaetita. Faiblea, aonffranfoa, maladea, 
arra(didr«a k leom faiiiiU«ML a karri mariri, h leiira parents, h kiira Boutiemi, 
vioillee quclquitfiiis et britH^ par i'Age, toutori out dte de<i heroines, plusieurs 
out etd dca U<frus t Oh, ma ptmsw on cn luoinnnt ho prdclnltc dans at 
st^pulcre et l)ait !0 lea pieds froub de cettc moiic danri son eercuell 1 Oo n'est 
pas nnc fciiiiiic <in« je vdn^ru dans L«>u3m» Julieri, c*est la femme j la femme 
(le tuis jours, la femme digits do duveiiir citoyenne ; la femme telle qoe 
nous la voyuns aiitour de nous, dans tout son dilvouement, dans iouto 
6a douceur, (tuns tout sou riacrifico, daim touio sa niajc&td ! 


RALPH OF COGQESHALE.* 

ALPII of Coggesluilo is ii writor whom many who have scon 
him quoted hy wrilers on the history of the later years of 
the twelfth century and the earlier yetira "of the thirteenth must 
have oftan wished to see and handle for themselves. Up to this 
time they have had but little chance of so doing, lie has alway^s 
been to & had in a fr^racntarY state in the French collection of 
Ikmouet, aud it is said that there is also an edition published in 
England. But a perfect set of Bouquet costs 2,500 francs, and, 
when you have got him, you have not got the complete consecu- 
tive text of his authors. And the odition hy Mr. LIunkin is said 
by the few people who have seen it consist of twenty-five 
copies. Abl^t IbUph has thoreforo up to Ihls lime been to 
students in general in very m\ich the same case ns if he liad never 
boon printed at all. It was well then thitt his Chronicle, whoso 
value WHS bo well known, but of which so few people could make 
any ust;, shuuh]^ be brought within the roach of orainaiy students 
by an odition hi the series of Chronicles and Memorials. And so 
we thank Mr. Stevenson for the volume iH^foro u.s, a volume which, 
if it bo not on a level— what can be on a levol P — with the best 
membeni of tlie series, gives us ad that we absolutely wont. Wo 
should have liked to hc.ar a little more about Abbot Ba^h and 
the grounds fur setting down the Chronicle as his personal work. 
Still wo iiavo tho text, and Mr. StevenBon, in his rrefocej points 
out fairly enough tho leading characteristics of the work. It is a 
book of annals from 1066 to 1221, in which annalistic entries of 
the most meugro kind alternate with full accounts of particular 
facts. As the work m>e8 on, these special insertions come in 
oftener and oftener, and become longer and longer, till the latter 
part practically becomes a contemporary history, only With entries 
of the qld annalistic kind nceping out here and there. The book 
is like a small house which has been enlaimd into a great one, but 
where some of the old small rooms and omces still hang about It. 

The Miod during which the special entries thus swell into a 
history Begins wilh the later years of Uenry the Second and ends 
with &e early yean of lleury the Third. During this time’ the 
Chromole contains a mat number of important details wluch are 
not to be found elsewhere, and for which the writer often peison- 
ally quotes his authorities. Thus the account of Richaxd the First's 
return ia given on the au^ority of one of Riohard's companion, 


told, which German historiaoa must look to, that Biohard reeved 
some votes at the election of aKing of the Homans on the death. Of 
Henj^ tho Sixth. And, like most writers of his time, the oritioU 
William of Newburgh not excepted. IWph lias tales to teU ttSalioOi 
marvels and prodigies. The giants* bqnt^a found in Essex would 
no doubt be of interest to palssontolofmtB, and we are attract fo 
the fiintastic snirit in Sufiblk who spwe with the voice of a child 
a year old, and called bimaelf Malign, because in his disoourses on 
various matters, including discussioiia on Scripture with the chap- 
lain of a neighbouring knight, ^'loquebaiur Anglice sucundum 
idioma regionis iilius, loterdum etiom Isitine.'* Mideldn )um»<df, 
though often heard and felt, was never aeon but once, in answer to 
the earnest prayers of a ceKain maid, and then he appeared *Mn 
s^cie |>aniissifju infantis, quin induebatur ooadam mW tunica. ’ 
But in any case the fantastic spirit has a pnilological value, be- 
cause the description of his dialect shows that those who told bis 
tale marked a disiluction between the Anglian of Suffolk and the 
Saxon of Essex. All this too was heard from the chaplain with 
whom Malekin held (ho disputations, and the account of the heresy 
of the Publicans which follows is given on the authority of the 
more famous Get rase of Tilbury, whose own part in tho story is not 
much to his credit. Hero we get the Coggeshelo writer's views on 
the punishment of heretics, and his approval of their treatment by 
Count Philip of Flanders, ** qui justa cmdelilate eos iuimiscricor- 
diter punicbsl.*' 

During tho reign of John the Ohroniclo sways to and fro be- 
tween full accounts at the beginning and ending and luoagro 
entries under the central years of the roign. We are led into 
Byzantine ^ography by tho fact that Bonifi^ of Montferrat, when 
he was ost^Iishod iit the Fostt wished to set to work to found 
Mven Cisterciau monasteries — Coggeshale was a Cistercian house — 
in his new kingdom. This gives occasion to tJie lomark, which 
shows how the New Rome impressed men's minds even in the days 
of its decline, ‘‘ Dicunt noimaUi quod imperium Griecorum niajus 
sit et latius quain tota Gallia, Hispania, Hibernia, cum tota 
Anglia.” And it should specially bo noticed that it is from our 
author that tlie best known version of the fate of Arthur of 
Britauny, that which has been mode famous by the poetry of 
Shaksp€^, originally comes. A very important pass^, at an 
earlier time, is the portrait of Henry the ^cond, which should 
be compared with the portraits drawn by Giraldua, Peter of Blois, 
and Riuph the Black, as they have b^en compared by a master 
hand. Whut Henry's enemies called his oppressi^ of the 
nobility was looked at in qiule anotlier light by our Cislerciaii 
Abbot: — Semper paei civium pauperum atquo luedtocrum 
studens, noblliuiu ac poteotum arrogantlm atque tjraimidcm 
potenter reprimens, fares, reos, atquo criminoaos immisericorditer 
puiiiens.** 

Mr. Stevimson's volume, however, does not contain only the 
Chronicle of Coggeshale. He has aaded to it sevoral other pieces 
bearing on the' same period of hlatoiy. The first is “ De ex- 
piignatione terrm sauctm per Saladioum Hhollus,** which had be^ 
attributed, though on weak (pounds, to the same writer os the 
Ooggesbolo Chronicle. In this one is amused by the pains which 
the writor takes to spook of the Mahometan eneniy by the names 
of every earlier Eastern nation that he had ever hearo of. It is 
most likely half metaphor when he calls them ** filii Bal^-loois et 
Sodomoriuu " and “ filii Edom ” ; but progenies Ismael ’* and 
^^hersodes Oanaam” express facto, or some shadow of them. 
Saladiu also is ** rex riyrifb ” ; presently his subjects are in the 
same page, first in plain proae I^irci,” and then, by a figure, ** fiHi 
Esau.” Then they are ** Ba^bnii,” ililgypth,” Ohmdari,” and 
** filii Sodomorum” again. lAieii 5 omes a most curious niece: — 

Magistri Thoium Agnelli Wellensis Aicbidiaconi sermo ae morte 
et sepultura llenrici regis junioris.'* In reading the reign of 
Henry the Second, we are sometimes a little stortted by tlie good 
charsicter which several writers give to his rebeUious eldeet son. 
and wo are still more amazed when we come to Uie fact, recorded 
with a fitting rebuke by the grave ArVlUiaoi of Ncwbuivh, 
that some petmle believed that mincles were wrought by him after 
his death. Here we have the Archdeacon of Wells fully believing 
in him, counting him for a saint and martyr, describing his holy 
end and tho wonders wrought by his reUcs, as though ho had been 

%«» 1-1. .. _ . . mt . ^ w . _ T - *1 ■ _ 



retulit.** And it might not be safe to say at Trieste or a^ Rogusa 
that Anselm's version was that they took riiip at Corfu (Odvzefd 
insula) and landed at Zara. In partes Sclavonic ad quamdam 
vUlam nomine Gasaram applicuorunt.*’) It may be, as Mr. Steven- 
son suggests, from tho same authority that tho Coggeshale writer 
got his account of Richard's death and the estimate of his dia- 
laeter. Anyhow, it is a very grave, impartial, and high-toned 
piece of writing, which does great credit to wo author, who- 
ever he might he. As a piece of history, strictly so called, 


the most valuable bit is that which sets bofore us Aic^sh^ 
Hubert^ the great minister of the Poitevin Jaiight-eirant, doing 
all that he could to lessen the oppresrion which the rapsoi^ of hU 
absent master brought upon the loogdom for which he cam not. 

So during Richard's oampai|m in tiie £sst some of the militaiy 
detdls axe given on the authority of ^ eye-witnsst, Hugh Neville. 
We have not, however, the name of any eye^witamqnoted for the 
statemeAt that Riehaid caused a cerialn Bobertus Brito to be 
starved to death-Ht deel .whbh, with aUIUiBhardVevU doings seems 
m ore m tho l ine of his brother John> In another .^are w e m 

fix codicil 

manuseiiptii Job^Aus fitevsnson. L^doni IbiigmaiiB A Cs. 

X87S* 




in a dream to his mother, from whom the Archdeacon ......... .».w 

story, having on his hood two golden crowns, one dull and the 
other bright, tho dull one typifymg the crown which he wore on 
earth, and the bright one tluit which be had now won in heaven. 
Then comes the romauco of Folk Fitz-Wariu, which was printed 
twenty-one years ago by Mr. Thomas Wrmht for tho Waiton 
Club. But being printim for the Warton Club was much the 
same as being printed in twenty-five copies bv Mr. Dunkin. It is 
not wonderful therefore that Mr. Stevenson does not seem to have 
heard of Mr. Wright’s edition or preface. In both casM the 
French text is accompanied by an English translationj according tq 
the law of the Chronicles and Memorials, a law which seems so 
queer but which is not without practical wisdom, which sajunpea 
that mdeiB will understand Latin, but will .xiGt 
English or Frsneh. Mr. Wright, however, has lidddd'lMiiii useful 
Bot^ whidbi have nothing to snswer to thm iu Ujr. Stetexisim^a 
editm I and Mr. Wright has gone with adme^^Are into the local 
geognmhy of tho country. Mr. Wright tqq^baa mM Uxnelv into 


•V w.:/ eoioea i ana mr. wngnt nas gnun wiui amno^jart 

gsogiaphj of tho country. Mr. Wright t^^has gime Isxgely into 
the doeumento and other historicaluoiidil. osarii^ on the peraona 
•pohau «e in the romonoe. Mr. Wright 

iWl, • pwoe of Fqjk 

is a Ml man of the reign of John|, vrhose outmr and phrdon 

s2 


liM'gOM Uigilgrlnto 
MlUg: on ilM pwatm 
iV .w Mr. wriitht 
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appear in genuine documentB^ but tboae g^uine doooBMiits have 
Batumlly nothing to say aboot hits going to kill dmgona at 
Carthage, and oilier esphw of the aaiue kind which do appw ia 
tlM» romance. As a apeeiuifiii of one of the waya in which hraiions 
stories gather round ml people, the tale, wild as it is, is worth 
veadiiig and comparing with the notices which we have of the 
pmons mentioned in the slnn\ In this way Mr. Btevenson cer- 
tainly does something for us, but Mr. Wright had bofoiti him done 
a goo<l deal mure. One point we may note that we hoar of a 
PBy«,Peverel, a follower of the Conquwor, who was siwceedcd in 
Castle of the Poiik by his sUtor’s non William Peverel. His 
slKirj^ is utter) V mythical, out it is of importance os siiowing that 
the^sriter of this story Imd never hoard of the impossible acandal 
which inakeH William J*overol a son of the ConqueK'r. If any 
defender of 1 ho herald's Hgmcnt should eutch at such a straw as 
the d<*scriplioii of William Peveivl by his mother without the 
name of his father, it is enough to answer that the sister of any 
Pftiii IVvorel could not bo the daughter of tho ICnglishman 
l^wgiilric, the alleged father of William roverels uiothur. But 
l*ayii Pevoml fiooius to Iw altogether mythical. Domesiiay knows 
of that name ** Willelmus and Itanuulfus," but no “ Paguima.’’ 

Lastly, Mr. Stevenson gives us some cxtnicls from the Oita 
Impenaiia of Ralph of t ’oggoshale’s friend and neighbour, (iervaae 
<d‘ Tilbury. These -were addressed to the Emperor, tUto the 
P\nirlh, whose close alliance with his uuc:lc 3 Richard and John 
were so coustaully brought out. Mr. Stevenson s extracts (contain 
Cerynse's Brif iNh and J$nrly English lli'«tory, in which wo get his 
verf^ion of the Aillnir fabh' 8 , ami thou leap from Ciuhvalladcr to 
■Oiiul, to get that most ustouiuiiug tif all stories, Clervase's fable, 
whcn'ier lie found it. of ihc early relations b.'^Uveon Harold and 
Wiliiain. We see (he gitiwlh ol* new notions in his account of 
Henry tho I’jrst and Stephen. Henry ‘s el*‘Clion, like that of 
Ifaroid, is braii<led by the Homesdiiy phui.**' “ inva.'«il’‘ ; and Henry 
is fcrtivl to Lave made a will by wnicli tho Crown was left to 
Matilda and her son ; but as nidther ii woman nor a cldld was 
capable of cxerci^iing the royal autiionty, Stcpli*.*!! was to l)o king, 
perlnips for life, ul any rate, until vouuvT Henry came of age. Rut 
when Stephen tries to set usido the righL heivb and to get lh« sue- 
oesaion h'r his own sou Eustace, then, and not till then, the barons 
revolt agaiui-t him. Those [KWvcrsiLHiS of early cuntcmporiirv his- 
t’lry are very .slriuige. W hen he gets to his own times, it is sin- 
gular that he has nothing lu toll ii is Imperial patron in pniistt of 
his grandfather lIo]*ry, who sheltered his pareuu iu their banish- 
ment, whik‘ ho glorifies all Otto's three urn les, among whom 
Oeoilivy iniglit almo.-t bo taken lor his own h*' i -- 

proli's ti.*rtia, t-oni-'M, aut iMias dux Ib.irtMium, 
anirn.'ili virtute non inf-uor ; niiliiin pDlUoi'*, lituT ibtaft* ex« .i.a'*, 

pi‘iibit'110 eL in volute 

imiuousa annis ubiit. 

Then Jie has to praise John, w'hich lie .i.jeins to iind ti lilllo 
hanl : — 

Adjuugiliir qunrtus illi:4ri.s it>x Joliaiia<'4, rujus ircTomcctum iic: lau<k i 
j>rii*s(*iitifih in>{»et’(ic/iii cwuiiiu-ikIo, lu* vubMr.un ( \ iii.surti' i“nti*i in.\i uiiain 
ciixi^st* do oo nuam e-t ; ;tui divivi vio’ lu vo ijuu I ibx* re alcjuid 

i{uod 

and fro he cads by singing ibo priiLes of the Emperor biiusulf imd 
his mother aud aunts. 


KAYE’S Si:rOY WAVv.-VOL. III.* 


(^Second Au/irrO 


T ime has hrtmght most people nowadays to the opinion lliaL 
the great Mutiny was in a great moufture tlic result of a vicious 
system, maintained for years, by which India wa- bidd a? an 
appanage of tho Civil Service. Tlio immigration into India of 
inaepeudent Europeans, >vho would, if ailuiiitoil, have tukeii root 
itt the country, ana who might i‘ven by mere muubcrs have nre- 
v^ted the rwing, w'as di.scouraged and alnioat proliibiicd. Tho 
result was that the governing cbisa — the Covenanted Civil ♦Ser\i<'e 
— tbnned the only avenue to anything like power or distiuctiou ; it 
gradually ahaorbod the control of the army as well as the civil 
administration of the countrj', and it broke down at once and 
utterly iu the time of trial. *Wc are not speaking of individuals. 
If we were, the uamcaof Sir John 1 /awrencc, Jsir ileiiry f^aw- 
i^nce, Edward, Slccman, and a crowd of others, would rise at 
onco to conftito us ; wo speak of the system. Rut how does Sir 
John Kayo with itP You may read* hia book through, and not 
gather from it that a word had over been broathed against the 
Uivil Sendee. He has, ns wo wiUingly boliovo, striven to bo 
impartial; ho has certainly sometimfs blamed particular indi- 
viduals, But, like Bottom, ho roars you hs gently us a sucking 
dove ] bis blamo sounds strangely like sidlfidly veiled ertinpliment, 
and when he praises, his praise is like iho uuanimity of tho people 
on the stage in tho Unite, How dill’eronUy would ho have 
written of the occurrences of a hundred y ears ago, and how can 
he venture, having written wjbat he has written, to aay, as ho docs 
uay, that“t<> the historian all men are dead*'? Auol her great 
cause of the Alutiny was Lord Daihousie’s craze for increii 30 of 
tenitory I that policy camo to its Climax in the unnc.vuticm of 
Oude. Of all the native Btatew Onde was the only one with wdiich 
we had come iu contact tiiat had preserved its notninal indepeu- 
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donee; from it halfour army was teoruited ; it had bseu ataniieli 
to us in oar day of trial; it had lent us isoiisy and nm during tl^ 
Afghan war. The annexation was a blunder, if if was sot mso a 
orimp. Sir John Kayo, to ho sure, does not approve of it, hut his 
mild diispprtvval is totally inadequ^e to the ^osston, and is alto- 

f ether hiddou behind the cloud of incense which ho is pleased to 
urn to Lord Dalhousie. The annexation was conducted in a 
manner the most irritating to the Mahommodan i^ulation of India, 
and the most fatal to our own character for trulli and honour. Tho 
maimer of the deed no less than the ex&M'ution alienated altogether 
Uie alFoetions of the Bengal army. The depusod Royal family was 
much more powerful tlmu it hud been when nominally on tho 
throne, for iU lurisdicliou was over the minds and inemories of 
men. It could no longer oppress and uutnige ns in old tiine ; it 
was itself a monument of ihe oppros>»ion sf on alien race. The 
last and proximate cause of the Mutiny was the ietsue of greased 
c^ridges. With this subject, too, ^'ir John Kaye deals in 
an inadequate manner. It niuet be reinemborod llmt the accusa- 
licm of the Bepoy on this subject was u true accusation. Tlie cow 
is the sacred animal of the Hindoo, aud to touch its tlosh is to lost) 
caste; which, iu bis eslimnlion, is tantamount tcrinciui'ing oteraal 
puiusiinient. The cai-tridges iosued to tho Sepoys wovo really 
iubricKled with tlio fat i»f cows auJ pigs. This was of itself 
sulllcioot to ensure a revolt, but the ermr whs commiltwl 
by Colonel Birch, Secretary to the tiovernment of India in 
the niilitary de£mrtment. Sc» gross a blunder \vas unp;irdon- 
ahle; yet, iliough the nmniifacime of ibe givased cartridges was 
btopped, ibr various reasons no intimation of iho fact, was cH)uvcyed 
to tlio troops, which for four months were alh)wwl to continue 
under tho mi^-wipjireheiisioxi tliai the I bn erriineiit intended to destroy 
llu'ir caste. Jl was ii«.l till tificr the oLiihrenk at Mcoriit tluit any 
.'toothing jiunoimceinenl was miule, and by that lime it was loo 
late. J'lie idea Jiad ulituined po.st.t‘S>iou of the mind of every 
Sepoy iti liiditi. 'J’he disavowal afu-r llio jMeeriit mutiny wa.s only 
looked upon as an intimation that the < tovernnieni, foiled in their 
alieuipi, wilhdrow from it till a more conNonieni scQ.son out of 
tear. Sir John Kayo enters fully on tUi^ point, but we i^armui, on 
muling lus exhaustu e aud very able, ssluienit'iil, resist the conclusion 
that be hss dealt with umre lemlenies'i tliaii jualice with nion 
>vli» s») olilcial incompetence or rupineiiebs il wms his duty, xis an 
iuipiU'tiiil hiiturinn, to denounce much umro stnjugly than ho lias 
done. 

Rut tile gri'cilt'st error, in onropiTiio!i. i»f Sir John Kayo's book has 
Hill to be luentioned. Jii an evil hour for the truth of history, 
the friends of Lf»rd t'amiing deteni»iae<l to entrust all his 
papoi's to Sir Jolin Kaye, The whole book is un «'labt>nite nt- 
teiupi on the psrt of Sir John Ka^v-* t<J justify th(» conlideiice reposed 
iu liiiu, and to “ writo up ” Jjoid (.’1011101^, Tho truth seems to 
bn tiKit Jjord Cniuiing wiivS an amialxlo man, of undoubted 
personal r<»ur«tgo, but weak luid nntenadous of pwjiose. He was 
as wax in the haiids of tliosc arouud Jiiin. He did not originate, he 
did not encomage those who did. ll»'\vas never in time. Measuros 
were pressed upon him whicli might have averted tho Mutiny. He 
coldly rejected them ; cnlhusiaelic ai»pl!iiitfO irom Sir John Kaye. 
Anon theMuLiny is at il-s height, mid liioao ."aino inesuMiires which wore 
rejected belorc are, all too late, adoptoii by Lord Cmmiug ; again 
entliUdiusiie appJiiuhO from Sir John kjye, \\b have no desire to run 
down J^ord (Januiug. If he hud been siirroiuided at the time of 
t he crisis by ijucli men as tho Iw'o Lawrences, lie. would bin 0 taken 
his tone Irom lliein, and ovents might have been very different, 
(.'aoniiig the nih^r us heavou and o\ euib made him was very ditlerciit 
irom the heroic figure sot up by Sir John Kavi); and wc cannot 
think that the cause of truth is od Ixy tlie author'a oveixlone 
praioO. 

On ono |K)iiit, how^cver, wo are espetially anxious not to lie nils- 
imderslood. W’e have no sympathy with the iiidibiTimimite severity 
with which men, women, and chilchcii w^ero included iu one coni- 
mou vengeance by the I’iuropeniis after the Mutiny. It is easy to 
iiiiderstuiid that men who had seen their nearest and dearest shot 
down and iu(e<sncrod should take a terrible vengeance. Rut, though 
natural, it was horrible, and inomover tho vengt'ance foil in great 
measure on tho W'rong people. The cowardly Bejioys who murdered 
tho w'hilo men w^ro the lirst to lly when the wliitc men attacked 
them in anus. Those who wore caught were oi'lon comparatively 
iijiiomit — villa^*r.s who had joined the Scjioys through fear. It was 
iiifvitablethat they should bo shot when they wore taken red-haiidod; 
liut those who were on thcsi)ot,nnd who saw women and girls shot 
to death, and could not .siivo them bocau.'^e, to tell the truth, they 
could not get their orders of mercy obeyed by the infuriated 
soldiers — those men know that it wua horrible, and that it waa 
wrong. They Iraow, moreover, that a continuance of such in- 
%liscriiiiinate vongoanco was not tlie way to pacify the countiy. 
Lord OanuiinrV ‘^ clemency,” which eiirned for him a contomptuoufl 
title, was distinctly to bo admired, Wliat we liud fault wth is 
not his clemency, but his unreadiiujss. lie would not believe that 
tiie Mutiny was more than a partial outlireak at a time wW half 
tho I 9 orth-VVcst was in actual revolt. The Meerut outbiieak was 
known in Calcutta on the 14th of May. (In iho 17th LotdMphiii- 
stoue telegraphed from Bombay that he could despatch a steamer 
to Baez which woidd catch the mail of the 9th of Juno at 
Alexandris, Tho (lovoruor-Genieinil ** was not desirous of sending 
to England by an earlier oppen^si^.than the i6lh of May ftom 
Oiiicutta.*' Lord Canning remaiuM olind to the magnitude of the 
crisis, though the two LawxexiceSy Oolvin, aud even the meiiibers 
of ids own (Jouncii, urged eosargerio measures uwm him. tt is all 
very well to say that a man only a year and a naif in la&k mint 
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Me thBoottli tilo of Ikoie eatMi&d lorn. Tine migkt ^ 
admitted loioiiAk^oD of e eevetdy lioetile aeuloctoe. Bat tlie 
qimitoti ie| leoula oUien lum Imea ee deoeived if Am^ matter 
^ ^t, WHS Sir Henry Lamenee eo deceived^ If Bie aaflwer be 
in the negatire* what beeomesof Sir John Kaye’s attempt to make 
oat that Lonl Unnniug was the best possible man ibr the crisis f 

We promised to say what part of the uanatiTe is comprised in 
Sir John l^yo s third volume. Each volume has eoutained three 
hook»i and each book about five chapters. Sir John Kaye has kept 
to hie intention of uiinute subdivision, but the connecting links 
of general history which wore to form a setting to these scattered 
gems of lusiory is not forthcoming. Wo are iiresistibly reminded 
of Sir Walter Scott’s story of the Scotch sermon, which, as the 
minister annunneed, would, God willing, be dealt with in three 
great diviftions, each division being trea^ of undor sixteen heads, 
and oach head garnished with seven snuplementary heads. The 
first volume tuld us of the revolt at Meerut and the seiruro of 
BeUii. The second described the earlier incidents of the Mutiny 
at l^nares and Allaliabad, and certain statiuns in the Punjab, and 
narrated the two series of operations— one undertaken by troops 
collected in Madras from Pegu and from Lower Bengal } the other 
by troops firum tho hill stations of the North-West and from the 
Punjab. Pursuing his plan of epis^ical treatment, 8ir John Kaye 
gave us an account — and a most interesting one it was— of luo 
policy of Sir John Lawieneo, tho first conllicls in the Punjab, 
and the state of nflairs in PeShawur and at iiawul Pindee. lie 
described the iimt march of tho Guides, the advanced guard of 
the relieving army, under Daly, iu the early days of J^une, on 
tho Mogul capital, and then, iu obcdietico to his exaspemtiug 
system, goes Uick once more to Calcutta at the beginning of 
May. At lengtii wo reach tlio siege of Delhi. It is admirably 
told— “in a style full, strong, and nervous. Wo get on till the 
middle of July, and are at the height of the interest of the story, 
when tho petf is thrown down; w‘oare led back chafing to the begin- 
ning of May again, and, after a long cliapter wdiich brings Briga^er 
Juhu Nicholson, at tho head of his movable column, wdtbin sight 
of Delhi, the volume cIohoh, and Bit John Ka3'e keeps silence 
Tears. Thu third tolume opens with an account of the elate uf affaire 
in Calcutta during the month of June. Havelock and Neill were 
during that month pushing on from the Boutli to the relief uf 
(Jawnnon* und Lucknow, and Sir John Law'rence was pouring down 
from the North all his available military strength on Delhi, and, 
as wo have seen, all the North-West was rising. Sir John Kayo 
gives us nn account of the mutiny in Shahabud, tho outbreak of 
l^iaapore, and tlio defonco and relief of AiraU. This brings us to 
the mouth of August, and chronicles the orrivsU of Jioril Elgin 
with tho China troops, and tho formation of the Naviil Brigaile. 
But wo are d<»oiued once more to go back to the month of 3fay, 
and to hear the fate of Agra. Without index or table of contents 
to help us, it is utterly impossible to follow this powerfully writt^m 
but moat ill-arranged History. It niust bo .slowly studied and col- 
lated, but the anthor is bound to give us wliut assistance he can by 
a. onpitius index and chronological table of couleiiU. We confesn 
tlmt , with the bi-st got)d will in the world, we are unable to guide 
our readers through the maze. Each succeeding episode is of the 
deepest iiitertift ; but each breaks off just when we are becoming 
occuiilomed to tbo nnincaand places of which we are reading, and a 
now subject is taken up. One subject only is iu this volume 
hanpily Drought to a close. The siege of Delhi, which wo left in 
full swing ut. the end of the s(^cond volume, is finished iu tho last 
chapter of this. 

In dealing with a book 'whoru there is neither cohesion, 
arrangement, iiiv visible plan, it is useless to attempt 
a7)aly.sis. Wo must bo content to wait till tbe appearance 
of the next volume enables us to lake something like a 
genc^nd view. Sir John Kaye wTites as gooil liinglish as ever, 
which is a great deal ; but he has not got nd of certain 
tricks which, as wo thought, disfigured bis earlier volumea. 
One of these is a tendency to incongruous metaphor ; and indeed 
the same metaphor does duty very often ; take, for instance, the 
rather absurd idea of ** shuddering ’’—everybody throughout the 
book shuddovH when things go wrong with him. Tho King of 
Delhi shuddered at tho thought of removal, and the shudder ran 
through his family from the oldest to tho youngest, male and 
female, relatives and dependents.” That was iu the Inst volume 
(p. 6). AVo suggested that wo hud hoard it sung of tho Uihabi- 
taiits of the Palace of Delhi 

We are all noddloff 

Aronud tho groat Magul ; 

but here is material for a conjectural emendation of Bio lyric. W 9 
hoped that wo should have no more shuddering, but it comes on in 
tho present volume worse than e%’er. in OMcutta, on a ooriain 
day (p. 30),*' a great shudder ran through the capital.” Woarsalso 
told, on a solemn occasion which we are sorry to see associated 
with any ludicrous image— fuid by the recurrouce of this alis^ 
figure of speech it is so associated— qf a dying general shuddering 
as ho thought of tho possible fate of his army. To take anoBier 
extraordinary figute ot speech which abo recurs more than once, we 
bear (p. 33) of some mischief which vras being hatched in tho 
Oudo colony at Garden Beach, but the promptitude of. the 
, &vermnent strangled it in the womb.” This, however grotesque^ 
no mere slip of the peu) for further on another dan^r 
the mtish Empire, and Ibblamo Proridetui€« atmqries 
it in the womb4'’ Wahave beard of creatures strangled in Bie 
1^, but Sir John Kaye surely pushes the motto “ prinoipiis 


obsta ” to a somewhat tindue exUnt. These, after all; are taSflef . 
The narrative is well told; but’ no words are strong enough to 
describe the nature m the aiiangement. 


LITERAItT REMAINS OF OLIVER MADOX-BROWN * 

'ft 

I F anything could dispose one to look sevorel^r on the promiring 
woritt of a young author who now uuhappuy cannot fulfil the 
promise which they gave, it would be such unwise praise as that 
found in the Memoir prefixed to tlieee two volumes, for wbkfii 
Messrs. W. M. Kossetti and F. Huefl'er appear to be responaibie* 
Here we are told that ** this tale ” (the BUtek Swan) is possibly, 
when viewed in allits relations, tbe most remaihable proio story evmr 
penned by a youth not older than from sixteen to seventeen. This 
we may say, without forgetting even Victor Hugo's Bug Jargalj 
written at \ho age of fifteen or sixteen ; which, if slightly ahead 
of tbe Black Swan in respect of juvenile precocity, must be pro- 
nounced iufbrior to it a.s a sustained invention or piece of art.” 
Tho Black Swan may bo remembered the title of Gabriel 
iJenver, under which name, and in a fonudifieiing from its present 
one, it was published UxrtH) years ago. Then it wa.s pointed out 
in these columns that the work contained evidences of talent 
in spite of its many and manifest absuiditics ; and that its 
errors were those of youth and want of cultivation. To 
speak of it as a sustained piece of art is extravagant : the 
iuciilty which it most obviously wanted was the oxt which o«i 
suBlaiu iiitereift in improbable and abnormal things. To take one 
iustaiice —it is clear that the author iutended to luaim his horej 
Gabriel Denver both pitied and liked by his readers; but (hia 
objec^t he defeated by laying on his colours too zoaloualy. In his 
auxiety to bring out the repulsion wdth which Deborali inspired 
Gabriel, he seemed not to observe that the utter brutality and 
solfiduio$rs of Ciubriers conduct must certainly arouse disgust at 
him, and very probably compassion for Deborafi. 

In Gabriel Venvvr, the hero, who is lefr an orphan in Tasmania, 
has been bi\)ught up with his cousin, Miss Delxirah Mailinson. who 
after tho death of his parents makes a proposal to him, which he 
unwillingly, and with utuch protestation that he cannot love her, 
accepts. Immediately afterw^ards he is called buck to England, 
and J>cl)or&h prudontly arrai^es to cross in the some shii) with 
him. rnfortunalelv, just beibro they start he falls madly m lovo 
with a biumtiful girl named Laom, who is als<) going to cross 
iu the Black Stvaa, Hence result various disagreeable and 
appalling incidents, which are concluded by Deborah in her 
inaano Jealousy setting fii’O to tho ship; from which only' 
Gabriel und the tw'o women e.scap6 in an open boat without any 
kind of provisicrus. In tliq end, according to tlio present version, 
they were rescued, but not till Deborah was dead, and the other 
two very so(>n died also. This was a wild story enough, and not 
an agreeable ouo. The editors of the two volumes now published 
ha\o made it revolting by «?atoring it, with a strange want of dis- 
crelion, to. its origimil form, in which Deborah is not onlv engaged 
to Gabriel, but low bim actually nutrrieil to him for some time Indeie 
they embark on the Black Stoan, Thus by Gabriel's absolute neglect 
of nis W'ife and al>solute devotion to Laura, which go so far that 
when ho is collecting rain-water to assuage their thirst he never 
thinks of givin<^ a drop to Deborah, all pl^ssiblo interest either in 
him or the girl whom ho loves, and w'ho quietly accepts his love, 
is destroyed. It wus quite natund that, ut tbo ago when the author 
wrote his stor}*, it should appear to him that the more his clis- 
ractoTs set all accustomed ndes at naught the greater his work 
woidd bi\ It was also quite natural that a discreet and experienced 
publisher should desire the ugliest part of the talc to be softened 
down. It was not at all natural lout his editors sUoiUd now think 
it good to present the stoxy to the public in its first and cnidest 
form. The characters ot this erratic but imdoiibtodly clever 
})rcHluclion, as was said iu our review at the lime of its 
tiiwt miblicution, were not its best point. The drawing of character 
and the power of construction, indeed, aro the provinces of art which 
conic latest to the writer of fiction, and tvc can at this moment 
call to mind ni) vt^ early work in wdiich these conditions ar*5 
fullilled, except Becktoid’s Vatkek, That was an astounding iu*i- 
formonee ; and its author was two or thn^ years older tlian was 
Mr. Madox-Broivn when he wrote the Black Swan. Di this, .<19 might 
well be expected, tlio personages resemble tbe figures liibelied witli 
some niu-tictdor \ ico or passion in tho old luoralititjs ; they have 
no light and eluide, no individuality beyond tho ouo feeling by 
which each is poi^sessed at starting. T^eir actions and mlative 
positions raooll at one moment the works of Mi.ss Bronte, at an- 
other those of Mr. diaries Iteade. Beyond this thcra are rarioua 
tricks of style which we may readily K‘liuve tiie author would 
have learned to cast off; but, as tho work stamk^, these alone are 
enough to prevent it from being a sustained pii*ce of art. One of them^ 
common to many writers, is the habit of jn-iWbcing a senkmoe witb 
tho words ^ 1 think,” which, except when used mth rate shilL hsrm 
only to destroy instead of helping the illusion. Another^ w,hWi seems 
caught from Hawthorne, and is fo^tud frequently tliioug^ut Mr. 
Madox^Browo’s workd^ is the trick of introducing it Statenmt with 
some jucli phrase os this— “ It was a remarhame and suggeativw 
thing.” This was all very well when Hawthonra tued itto draw 

** Tht Bteale JBlWrA, BebdttcfCi lAsaacu^ and ailutr LUnarg Bmam of 
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attention to whnt was really significant ; but, when applied to natural brilliant flaah of white sinister 14;ht leant out and flickerad bllndlnglv round 
ami espoctod things, it WniM superUuous. El«,wLre p comae int « 

upou i'eniinwcences of Victor Hugo j but, lu spite of all faults, tho acimbrenm predomSiioted again, and an ominoua hu*h fell everywhoi'e. 
absence of which would bo far more siirprisuig than thciv presence, But iust in tho intense silence, the child's irrepressible souff, 


the story of tho Jilack Swan contains various piissages, eftpe- 
cially of deacriplion, w’hich lend one to think its author hud the 
caj^city for good work in him. IXero is a description of the shin 
W2t]| which thp. story ^ opens, that strikes us os true and well 
told: — 

Tire Cabin lipbtH were extinguished, nnd oil on board the bccabntd ve.'s‘;ri 
acemed criveJ(»ped in ailtnco and .nlocp. Her brown wimt-wom snils were nil 
Airh'd in tlu* breatliloxs iiir; there wna no siign <»r .signal of ;in/ watfli keiit 
over the dec k«. 'alu! torpul ship scented Icit out trely to her own contro) ; 
even the stccnsinmi ivd.s sliimliering, his hand nMiiched by n .itriiig to the 
whorl, in case of any unexpected inovciucnl in tho nid<hT, or Huddon rising 
i»f the wind. The breeze xvhich had borne the big ship out mo far into the 
oreau bad long before nightfall entirely died away livin the fare of the 
water, though high overhead, Hirangc to say, it still lasted, so that the few 
stars seen from tlie shi]>, lost iu the darkiiccs below, appeared as though 
slouly drifting past the uj'ertures in the sultry, overhanging, yet unseen 
clouds, 'rhe sea still heaved sliglitly round tlie great hlark hull, ngglo- 
nifrnt< d into the obscurity surntunding it, save where a faint Hue of light 
was etiiirtcd by the water rip|>ling and i*plu'<hiijg round its sides. 

At limes wnm unlooked-for lun liiiig of thi* ves.sel would cause n w«svr to 
dahh np over the waterdine ; .showering back intiamed into a livid rniihiroii 
of glowing phosphoric lire, spreading round in circles of luminous foam, re- 
tlts-teil brilliantly in the wet hull, atid glo.umiiig in the c;«hin-win<low.s nnd on 
tlip heavy nnrhorh at the prow ; and even, in the utter darkness, pl.uing 
witli a weird tliekering rcllcction on the utuhu* sides of the great pu»- 
joctiiig yanls, and tho cnisa>mabt<es and rigging otbcrw iso iudiaci-rniblc up 
aloft. 

Tiidocd the sultry tropical water seemed in .an unusual! \* excitable plios- 

{ )li.»ric condition. Every few minutcii the wab r to a di-tance n>und the luif ire 
mil would be sutrused with a pale quivering H.inic whlehut timcM lit up itsch‘ar 
green depths beneath the surface. Tho .>put where lloatcd a piece of drift- 
tiiul)er, drop|[)cd ovcrl>oard during the ealm, was shown in the daikncss by 
condaiitly recurring tiashea of light ; but vrlicre the calm hardly-pcrceptlbfo 
swell nf the Mubsidiiig waves met with no ubstructlon, they were enveloped 
in the dcciu'St obscurity. 

ITciwevcr, tho Dwale TiliUh, the first story in the serujs now 
published, gives to cm thinking a much cloiiror indication that tho 
author possi^ssed a gift for romance tlum does tho Blovk Sican. 
It is far less oxlravugant; it has sevoral touches of unforced 
humour; its descriptious are, on tho whole, truer, as the writer 
was dealing with what he knew, and lliero is at least one well- 
drawn Olid consistent character in it. OUv u* »Serplc1on is in hia 
w’HV (juitc* us eccentric as any of tho people in »SVi<w ; 

but hia way happens to be one which wo roenguize as in the main 
true to nature. This was the more to the w’ritcr’s credit (r, the 
iigure of an absent awkward man half loist in books, but c'^pocially 
touder-hearted, has often been presented before, and it was Ihoro- 
foro difiicull to produce it in nu original form, as Mr. Madox-Brown 
has done. 01ivt‘r s interview with his brotlier, who ho.*; come to 
entrust him with the care of his little d;iuglitcr, is particularly 
good. The meeting takes place in u lane ne^ir Oliver's house : — 

All rlic pathuji and bciiuly of the fweuc, vaguely dulkicd as it w:i.5, hud 
bnui w’ahtiid on the absciit-nuiided Oliver, who was standing with his eyes 
fi.wd U[K)n the dept Its of the windy bky% ».s though he wjoi Mpecolating m to 
whether it could be that the .'?tar 9 were drifting past b/hiiid the <'luudd, or 
the cloiid.<i were drifting liy in fnmt of the stars. 

But he was at Inbt recalled to himself by a distant voice which shouted, 
“ Don’t you think j on bad belter go home, Nolly ? The uight-mlst's 
rihing and you might catch cold in it." 

“Now I think of it," said Oliver hurriedly, for he was evidently per- 
turlu'd in mind by home |>ninful reiniuisconce which this advice aw'iikeued, 
“ I think I hud. <iood-byc to you . . . my dear brother JetTn'y— have no 
care for tho welldKMiig ... of your offspring." This reahsufing Mi^eecb 
WHS proufiuncfd in a hurried nervous whisper, that seemed by no uienns 
oalcululed to reach the cur of the person for whom Mr. Serfdeton intend<'<I it. 
“By the way, I remr-mher now, ho continued in the same modulated key, 
“ what I have been do'tiroua of saying to you, Jeffrey. Father it not spelt 
with an r. You were sadly lu the habit of neglecting . . 

But Rt this juncture, some mysterious instinct made him aware that liU 
illiterate brother was no longer beside him, and wa.s consequently incapahl 
of profiting hy his instruction. “ Dear, dear inel " he exclaimed, stopping 
abort and g.aing blankly into the night. 


presence, But ju»t in tho intense silence, the child's irrepressible song, 

M,a V . ( . t 1 * • 


Lft bastartU brolqugi 
Di bro— " 

was interriintf>d by the booming vibration of an answering poal of thunder, 
which slowly gathered in fori'.o seemed to cause tho wholo of tho SolUl 
atmosphere of the heavens to shake with anticipation. 

Soon after this ahe poisons berself with the berries of the Pwale 
Bluth, or Atropa belladnnna ; and there is a ghuAtly description of 
her doliriotis fancies before eho is restored to heallfi. Mr. Madox- 
Brown seomH to bin e hod a curious attraction towards such subjects 
as this, which indeed often have for artistic and impressionable 
minds a fascination which experieuco teaches them to rcsint. Tho 
dwelling upon the in II nonce w'hich tho berries of tho nightshade 
plant ever afterwards had njioii Helen convoys tho idea that Wendell 
Ilolines's Elsie Veuner may have been pi'esoul in tho authors mind, 
very likely without bis consciousness, when ho wrote the Dwalc 
Bluth, tielen H story is taken up rather like a broken thread a 
long liino after her adventure with the deadly berries. Since tJicn 
she has married a certain Mr. Thurhtono, who, she hns reason to 
b.‘lievc, has beeu lost at sea ; in this belief she has fallen in love 
with a blind poet, who hns iilwavs loved her, and the two are em- 
ployed in iovQ-iuakiug when 'fhurlstoiio inconveniently returns. 
The description of the hpot through which ho passes before ho 
comcB upon them is one of the best things io the author’s w'ork : — 

The nuM>n must by now Imvi- boon ris.iiig ov**r the inland liills, but its 
light in no way reached Thurl,>t4»ne. Ik* .•jUmhI there quite still, for a 
moment looking down the piis.jige whi*ro the childivn had dbnppeaicd as if 
Kueertain what to de ; then he turned and >tin procmled rapidly along. 
Bo must have known tlie way well, or vine have been sustoinod by iu-rvous 
ext'iicmciit, for it wa.s so ob^rnre that be trould hardly hcc his feet. Bight 
in front of him, however, a» he came, round u Hudden iuruing, he sinv the 
path winding up and down im a wTin'iitine fashion, for, the reflection of the 
mist not Ijoing able to reaeh it, it stcMKl ont like a dark line on the face of 
the precipice. The fuint stars grew brighter and brighter (»verhead, nitd lie 
could hear the w'cllcriiig and Mcething of the waves far down the aide, fts 
he still strode biirnedly along withoi^CHUlion. Oueo hU heavy footsteps 
detached a fragment of rock wdiicli .saHi w ith a pro}oii||^l rattling into the 
abyss of vapour bid«tw, and crt;uted strange mulHedci'hooa in its descent. 
All untlcr the clift-sidc till far out Itiwnrds tbfi horizon was deep in .shadow 
now ; biyonrl this tlic blanched light of th«i moon w'os dbjicrscd from over 
the high upp-r crag.s. 

At last he came in sight •>f the gloomy detached inaas of the (’imllc-Ihjck 
standing by itself on the edge of ihc fiiuc-covercd plateau. Tlio hollows 
and iiidcntation.s of the lierc vi.sible \Mlle\ are very deep about thia pho‘c ; 
no light reached it ; it was profoundly darl;. The rock itmdf was in il\c 
Hhaduw of the hills 1 m ‘ hind ; its base, with tho foni-covered htcrllc land it 
rose from, wa.s in the dec|»ost ob#icurity. On one ride w'hich faced .sca- 
W'«)d.s a faint rellcetion was dcriv'cd from the cloud.s of white f*>g. 

Against the pah* .solemn light still lingering iu the aky beyond, its soli- 
tarj' outline rose : the jaggcil pi‘oiniu(‘)it nin.s.se.s of atone bdug bluiTcd 
h^re and there by* thin fringe of ferns nnd thistles. In one pluee tlie 
ph'turcsqne outline of a giinrlefl old hluckthoni was visible, grown all nalaiit 
in the direction from wliich the fcca-wind [H'riietually blew : in tho gha»m^ 
that concealed the side that wa.s nearest to bim, faint white traces like 
thOMi of a winding path seemed indicated. Tho CTcat cloven rooks, pihul 
one on anoliier us though by human agency, wbkm crowned its summit, 
were white with tho soft liquid moonlight which now began to full 
on them. 

The meeting tv hicli foUowa 13 not so good. Thurlntone threateuSv 
if Helen does not come back with him, as indeed she ought, to 
Uirow tho blind man into the sea ; she puts up her ** pticile 
hnods,” thTeatena to stj'ungle him >with her hair, an unpl^sant 
threat ^vhich tho writer’* heruines rather affected ; and, finally, 
goes away with him. Hero the story ended abruptly ; but a con- 
clusion, which dots not greatly recommend its^f, has been made, 
from conversatiouH with the author, by his editors. Tho other of 
tho larger stories in these volumes is more tricky, mere exagge- 
rated, and fuller of unhealthy fancies, than the two of which wc 
have spoken ; but in this also there are traces of a talent for 
fiction which, cultivated and matured, might have been consider- 
able, Whether it was wise to add to these three tales tho 


The story of the Dwale Bluth is ill constructed, or rather it is fnigments of proeo and verso found after them may be^ on open 


not constructed at all; the pages are overburdened with dialect question; it is certain that it was not necessary to print again 
which constantly requires tho inte^retation of a foot-note ; and V themselves the songs which had alroiidy appeared in other j^rts 
the influence of Jlawtbomo is again evident in the character of volumes, 

the girl who is its central figure. Where the author shook himself . oversights m these, or the use 

free from extravagances and imitation— and that is not seldom — his memoir of such phrases as “ the facility wliich is the ap- 

writing has a frewness and truth which make this romance by far po^age of a painter,” and “ a restive idiosvncnisy of his own 
the most valuable and suggestive of his literary remains. Helen which urged him rather to follow a now path than to tread the 1 . 
Serpleton, the child who is left in Oliver’s care, inherits the wild- paternal vestira,” wenj the gravest faults we had to find with 
ness of the Kommany tribe from her mother, and is singularly out llossetti and F. llueffer. It is impossible, how- 

of place in the household of which she forms a part. On one leave unnoticed tho fact that^ fully three pages of the 

occasion she is out in a storm on the moor, accompanied only by niemoir are occupied with a description, as elaborate as it is 
her favourite cat:— affected, of the voiiuus phases of delirium through whic^ Mr. 

An enonnou. ImpenetriMe roin^loud had drifted over the fa« of tho to iiifom 

sun ; it woa all black and lowering, bnt its birge transparent rima, con- our readers of this, and 10 add to our sorrow for the loss of a pro- 
tsntly writhing and changing riia^ before tho wind, were fringed as luising writer our rcgi'et that the task of presentsng his Works to 
thouub with bright flames : it was the largest in the nky. The rciiioindcr .the public should have been performed os it is by their editors, 
of tb'e firmament w*as all obscurely oceupied by wildly empurpled friig- 
msntK of sombre vaimur, divemfled now and tlien with a blacker and heavier 
mo-M than ubtuiI— some with tom and shuttered edges, others dense and 

solid. A most wild and tuiAuHnmis cmbnttlemcnt scomrd porfietuallv BANCROiTB NATIVE KACES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
going oil among them— a straggle fbr/Sxiatencc as it were, while the lorgiir VOL. HI • 

and more magnetio clouds la and absorbed the less prudoininiiut 

or powerful ones. npni'j task of the pioneer is useful and neoeasarv. owd fhe woxitx. 


Once or iwliyi an unhindrrpd ray of the sun plorcwl through soms for- 

Htriking one of tho sombre bills with a sudden tlanh of light ; — 


. n ^ I miTativtHacet the Pad/ieStutu of NofA America. By Hubert 

last grew dim and nhnd all over, and Mio sunlight died J/lIowe Bancroft. Vol. IM -Myths and Languages, London s Logans 
out from the edges of the cloud which principally obscured it. At lost an & Co ^ 


BANCROhTB NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

VOL. IIL^ 

T he task of the pioneer is useful and necessary, and Hie woiiig^ 
man who keeps within the limits assigned to him is wor^j 
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of all honour. Nor mm a more important enterprise ho uadert^n . 
by any explorer than the examination of the social, morale in^^ 

' tualy religious^ and politioal conation of tho tribes which uio 
Spanish conquerom of the New World found in posseaslon of the 
vast regions of Central America. Of the groat questions connected 
with the origin of th^ civilisation, the aflUiation of their languages, 
tho relations of their b^e& to those of other races, scarcely one 
perhaps has as yet been satisfactorily answered ; and it is quite 
possible t^t at present the duty of the explorer is to amass mate* 
rials rather than to apply them to the solution of these problems. 
This is the view tideen by Mr. Bancroft in the encyclopedic work, 
on the drst two volumes of which we have alr^dy mode some 
remarks.* In his third volume Mr. Bancroft devotes himself to 
the examination of the myths and dialects of the (Central American 
tribes^ and if we look to the amount of material brought together, 
tho execution of his task b worthy of all praise. Nor need we 
seriously qualify this jadraont when we turn to consider the 
quality of the information nere given. The writer deserves credit 
for diligence, conflcientiousness, and discoriunent. The scrupulous 
avoidance of all speculation, of which ho makes, we doubt not, 
a perfectly sincere profession, b in an explorer a merit of tho 
highest kind ; nor can the reader complain if, when tho value 
of the ovidonce is tho very point to bo as(*.f)riained, the author 
patiently goes through the testimony of all tho wituesses whose 
words seem to bo in any way worth noting. Thb method must 
necessarily involve a certain amount of repetition, nor is it easy to 
SCO that any other method could be safely followed. Still the con- 
venienco, if not the comfort, of tkoso who have to work on the 
materials brought together should not bo lost eight of; and 
wherever it may bo possible to avoid repetition by reference to 
other portions of the work, the toil involved in doing so ought 
not to be grudged. Unfortunately Mr. Bancroft lias either 
grudged this toil or has thought hlmsolf not called upon to undergo 
it; nor has he avoided the perib of speculation so completely 
ns ho fancies. It is not easy, jHirhaps not possible, to examine 
the inyths of a people without examining their religion ; it is 
most oi* all difficult in the case of tribes to whose isolated and un- 
connected traditions or stories the name of a mythology cannot in 
strictnesa of speech ho given. But Mr. Bancroft has already ex- 
amined elaborate tho religioM systems of the Nahua and Maya 
races in hb scc^Pa volume ; JB if tho scrutiny of their myths, 
such as they are, seemed to lay him under tlie* temptation of 
transcribing much of what he has said bt^iorc, he should, at the 
cost even of some irouble| have striven to resist it. In such 
undertakings ns theae it is manifestly easier to write a big book 
than a small one; and Mr. Bancroft "has chosen the less difficult 
course. In his second volume wo were told that at the feast of 
Xiuhtecutli, tho god of fire, 

carh naked siid hound raptiMs was borif*i upon the shoulder of a priest up 
to the summit of tho temple, wliero Minouldered a groat heap of glowing 
coni. Into this tho bearers east their living burdens, and when the cloud of 
dust wn.s blown otl', the dulhred roam could bo seen to heave, human fontis 
could 1 m* seen writhing and twisting in agony, the crackling of ilesh could be 
fli-itinctly heard. lint the victims wero not to die by fiie *, in a few rioments, 
and Iteforc life was extinct, the blackmod and ’blistered wretoliea wen? 
raked out by the watching pri<»tji, cast one alter another upfm tho stono of 
sacridee, and in a few moments aU that remained upon the summit of the 
tcin|de was a heap of human hearts smoking at the Icet of the god of lire. 

In tho present volitmo the worship of the fi]x?-god is described 
with moro full detail, and hero we read that 

each captive was bound bond and foot, and so carrlc4l up to the top of the 
eu, where Hmonldercd a huge heap of live coal. The carriers heavcil their 
living burdens in ; and tho oM narrative gives minute details about tho 

5 real holo made in tho sparkliug embers by each slave, and how the aahy 
ost rose in a cloud as Ik* fell. As the dost settled, the bound bodies could 
b<* M*cn writhbg and jerking thcinaclvwi alM>ut in torment on their sotk 
duli-red bod, ana their fle&h could bo hoard crackling and roasting. Now 
lotno a part of the ceremony re<tuiring iniirh ex|)erlonce and judgment ; 
the wild-eyed prieets stood, grapnling-hook in hand, biding their time. 
Tiic victims were not to die in tho fire ; tho instant the great blisters began 
to rise handsomely over their scorched skins it was enough, they were 
raked out. The pour blackened bodies were thou dung on the ** <uid 

the agcaiized soul dismissed by the sacriflciol breast-cut (from nipple to 
niimle, or a little lower) } tlie heart was then torn out and cast at tho feet 
of jLiuhteentU, tho god of fire.— P. 368. 

It la obvious that with repetitions on tliis scale a thousand pages 
may easily become three thousiuid without adding materially to 
the knowledra of tho reader, whose labour in sorting the materials 
laid before liim is in proj^rtion increased. The conscientious 
anxiety of tho author to adduce tlio evidence of all his witnessc*s 
produces the same unlucky result. Tlie my tbs of the god Quetrjtl- 
coatl are substantially, in Mr. Tylor s belief, the myth of the 
llelian Pboibos, who, having journeyed westward, is seised by an 
irresistible longing to return Uy the homo whence he set out in tlio 
The story describes tho magnilicence of his palace in tho 
West^a pjriace gleaming with the ^Ideii glory whicn rests on the 
abodes of Tantalos and Alkinocis ; but it depicts the god, although 
sick unto death, as heartily contentod with the splendour which 
surtouzids him; and the yearning for the eastward jouniey is in- 
spired by aj^tion administered to him by tho god Tezoatlipoca, in 
whom Mr. 'i^lor sees the young sun of tho morrow, grrat 
task of the latter is to overcome iiis reluctance to taste the sti*augo 
dirink oflered to him ; but drink it and go he must, ** How is thy 
body and how art thou in health P *' tho god, who comes in 
tho guise of a sorcerer 

‘‘lam exceedingly said Q aetsalcoatlt “ all my body is in pain s 
« March Sand SspMn^ 


- cannot move my hands nor my feet.” \ Tlien answered Teseatfipoca, 

“ Behuld this tnedicine that 1 have ; it ia good and w)ir>jesome and inioxi- 
caiing; if thou wilt drink it, Uien shall tliuuibe mloxicatcd and h^edand 
cascfi at the heart, and thou ibolt have in iaind the tuila and fatigues oi 
death and of thy departure." " Where,” critKl Quetzalooatb " have 1 to 
go ? ” “ To Tullantlapallaa." refdied Texcatlm>oca, “ where there Is another 
old man waiting for tlice : he and thou ehalt tplk together, and on thy retuni 
thcnco thou ahiut Ije oe a youth, yea, as a boy.,” And (hictzalcoatl hearing 
thesKO wordH, his heart was moved, while tho old sorcerer, iQjdsLing more 
and more, said, “Hir, drink this medlctae." Hot the King did not wi»U to 
drink it. The eoreerer, however, inaieted. Di^ink my Inid, or thou wilt bo 
fMwry Cor it hereafter ; at least rub a little on thy brow and tosto a sip.” 
Quetzsleoatl tried, and tasted it, and drank, Biyiim, ” What ia this ? It 
seems to be a tiling very good and savoury 1 alrimdy Ifecl my wdf healed and 
quit of my infirmity j already I am well.” Then the old sorcerer SMiid 
again, ” Prink onco more, my lord, since it is good ; so sbalt thou be the 
more perfectly hcale<t” And Quctzaleoatl drank again, he made himself 
drunk, he began to weep sadly, his heart was eased and tiwvod to depart, he 
could not rid himself of the tlionght that be omst go ; for this was the 
snare and deceit of Tezeatlipoea.— P. J43. 

Such is the account given by tho Spimish Fraocif'can Sahagun, one 
of tlie first preachers sent to Mexico ; but, in addition to this 
version, Mr. Bancroft gives us those of OUvigoro, Torquemada, 

J. G. Muller, and others. All of these have thoir characteristic 
featuraa, which ere well worth noting, the zelu«',t/ince oft^etzal- 
coatl to drink in one sto^ giving pl^o to exliv.nie eagerness in 
another. Still, without injury to phm of tho work, tJiera is 
little doubt that all these legends might have been analysed much 
more briefiy and with equal effect. There is less noi^d.ana therefore 
less excuse, for repetitions of the loathsome details of tho Nahua 
human sacrifices. The account of the victim, first pampered and 
then slain, in honour of the god Toxcatl, given in the thira volume 

424), bos alroady been given in tho second. Nevertheless here 
we have all the details the honours paid to the victim, his 

marriage to the four maidens, his ascent of the hill, breaking bis 
fiutCB as be coes along, until be reaches* the summit, when Mr. 
Bancroft breaxs off. By sickening repetition we have learned to 
know the rost,” he says; but in the same way wo hud learnt much, 
if not all, that went before ; and surely it might suffice to giTO 
onco only the horrid details of the immolation of women, whose 
skin, flayed ofi‘ the instant after their heaiia have been tom out, is 
put on by one of the priests, who draws it upon him like a ^ove, 
while another priest^ veils his face with the skin of tho thighs. It 
is perhaps nec^sary that these horrors should ho recorded ; nor 
can we press in such cases thepreoei^ that Medea should not 
slaughter her children on tho sta^. But, the account once given, 
a roferenco should, wherever possible, take the place of repetition, 
and in this volume it might do so very often indeed. 

In some, perhaps in many, resets Mr.^ Bancroft’s fate is a 
hard one. lie haa taken up a subject of singular intricacy, in- 
volving tbo examination of an enormous mo.^ of unassorted 
motenal; and, instead of having this task lightened by the ex- 
quisite b^uty which charms us in the hymns of the Rig Voda or 
me crcaliuns of Greek poets, he has to wade thn^ugh an oeciui of 
horrors, seeing everywhere tho awful signs of the most blood- 
iliiiiity religion that has ever defiled the world, tho hideous life of 
a people iu whom all sense of beauty seems to have been dead, and 
ill whom tbo horror of their rclijrious system is relieved only by 
the long BcmouB which take the lorra of prayers. ;Somo of these, 
at least in parts, are editing enough ; but they are wonderfiilly 
like each otlicr, and, after reading two or three specimens, the 
monotony becomes wearisome. Unfortunately this is not all. If 
we could but be , sure that wo have before us tho genuine docu- 
ments of old Mexican liturgies, we should lake the tedious repeti- 
tion with such patience as we may command; but Mr. Bancroft 
candUlly acknowledges that we cannot have this assurance ; nor can 
we doubt that Father h>ahogun and others have in their versions 
thrown iivi'*r them a colouring borrowed from the Old Testamoxit 
and the New. 

lastly, we must again remark that Mr. Bancroft’s profession of 
avoiding all speculation is not altogether boino out by his practice. 
It would be hard indeed to hold him to the strict letter of his 
bond. Not only, however, do we coine across a good deal of spe- 
cuhiliun, but some of ’this s|>ecaIatiou seems to 1^ contiudictory. 
The Abbd Bomeneeb, like Uie Abb^ de Brosckmr, sees in (juetuu- 
eoatl Binml^ a human ruler, or a series of human ndeis, who in 
process ot time have b(?eii deified. To this euemcrisui, wliich has 
been ridden to death in the regions of Greek and Roman tradition, 
Mr. Bancroft replies hy asserting that-- 

Quutznlcoati caiuiot be a representative and a national god of t!i<* TolCecs 
wilbout having an original nutiire*lNirifi for liia nxistenco as a god. ItU 
every whtM-e tlw* case among 9A\ ages with their national god, that the latter 
is a nature-deity, who bo<*uines gradually traoalbnncd into a national god, 
then into a naUoniil king, high-priest, tiuiuder of a ivlij^iun, and at 
euiis in being oouaidered a human being.— P, 279. 

This is probably true; but it is not easy to reconcilo it with 
the statoment in the eecond volume (p. 29) that, among those tribes 
'*a successful leader is first feared as a man, Iheii reverenced as a 
suporuatural being, and, finaUv, himself, or his desceudunt, in the 
flesli or in tradition, is w^orshippod as 11 goil.” 

We might find questionable speculation in other statements, asi 
for inalniice, that mythology generaUv doscribi's ihf present in- 
habitants of tho world as ' descended from some nowr race,” 
whuroos the myth of Ihromethous i*) nt least as s^ificant as 
that of tho Hesiodic ages. Ic is a^o a perilous thing to assert 
that tlie phaJlic cultus, starting with purity, d«iifteiierated into 
boAsthneas amongst Gteeks and Romans as they bdeamo inora 
sophisticated” (p. 508;). But it would be ungracious and invidious 
to multiply such objections. We have spolm pbilily of the fiuilts 




wliich aro ronunott to thin trolitm '^th tlKNie wlxkdt ha¥» ttre^ 
(»(ked it. \Ve add \vilh jdMim tho oxpmeioii of oiif ^mtlme 
to Mr. lianctoit fof tSte mjxiBirikifliolia toil which ha has Gntowod 
upon a worh which has been to him a lahonr of lovo^ 

iDul wikich will do w(mdan|. towards am^xithuig the vfwf for ihtmo* 


GKNEEAL DUCROT ON SKIRMISflING.* 

I N England, if a genenji officer wialios any port of the army drill 
to .lw3 roformwl, li^ p«3par«8 bia proposed ittstnrctionfl crtTrfiilly, 
and tlicTi submits them'd or llorsot • uards* approval before tJii>y can bo, 
as in the veccMit iiistniicp of (Jeneml lASons^a work on I’iquwta, evtm 
“ pi*o> i&loually *' approved for trial with the troops. In I'rauco the 
]3roci'ss appears nt ]>re?Jc^il to be miieh more sumixmry and diftk't. 

A i:.Mn*rid comimuidiu/, i.'ji army corps thinks that a part of the 
(lrii!'luK>k may U) advaAtaguoiialy iitudified. Ho uiodiiii^ it ac* 
cordii'.rly, and then, havjiig added a preface iiddrofaeii to the 
(/Ihorjs Liuder liim, iLa'ommendiibg it and explaining its merits, ho 
forthwitli issues it their V&tanding guide. This system may Bceiu 
al ilrsi to Imvt: tlio adEvaiitage of Biniplirity, tint ia truth it is 
really the rt,*verse. There are ejghle.(m of tlnssti army c(u*pH ooni- 
Jiian.’s in Frimce ; aiiil if mch general at tlio h^^ad of ono wlio 
io be fi:i active Junu ia to deal iusL «.s lie pleases with the 
details of lariies, tlio rc'sult canuoL fnil to be confusing, and may 
j)U:*'iibly turn »)Mt very danwgiiig when tlie ririuv of %\lileh these 
corps are, .ifler all, but luigo units, ia Bu<lJojily brought tugethor 
for ciimnum action. 

.ll‘ it be asked liow’ such an evident mistake has ari‘<en, tJio 
uijywtT is simple enough. ITk) o.visti'jg Fivnch Cous! itution, or 
wlmt does dury ns n Constitiilion, nitiiough it Iuls a S4ddier for 
J*i<sidi:rit and another soIdW under liim fL>r Minister of War, has 
yi'tpjrovidtdnorealsub'ilituto for thedrt}Kxse»l Imperial authority over 
tlio rnditavv part nf tlio nation. Gcjieral deCisaey is a ^\'ar Miulstor, 
juiieh as wo undorsland the wurtl, only with ralhor more dh'- 
ciplinjjry ]Hiwer and right of inter^Tcnco than a civilian adiuini^i- | 
tral-'r could well posaesa. l>’'At fie i$ not a Comniandor-bi-(Jhicf 
in tl.o technical sense. Ito does not po.^-»(‘sa the full executive 
power over detaila wisely delounled by our War Office to that 
I'uuctionarv, nor even the aomowTiat aualogoua but losa stric^t right 
of control e,':ercised in Austria by tlie Archduke Allx»rt in his 
now ly "Croat cd t*ost iil* Inspector-General. <'1 ’;our«o far loss can 
lie have tlio summarv and complete jurisdiction of a Minister wlio 
is tho direct ugent of a sovereign of active mind and large ])n)- 
foesional UnoAvledge, trained himself us u soldier; as is the case with 
ficTicral Kuiueko at iJerliu, or Gonoral Miletin at St. IVtcrsburg, 
whoh<*j ordoin iii-e received simply ns tln»se of their re.-Jpectivo 
hhuperora issued through the iiropor official channel. And from 
the ^p thus left in the military hierarchy of Franco, which 
Mnrsdnu Mac.Muhon — for suillciont reasons, no iloubt—doos not 
caro to fdl, it follows that tho goncrnls of corp'i have each in peace 
time coiiit* in a manner to be commundors-in-chief within their own 
spheres ; n nvsiilt encouraging enough to iiidividualilv no doubt, 
but liktjly to be vorv hurtful to Ibo unity of action which is 
not lets iiecessiirv. I’liose niuung us who raise llieoivlical obji*c- 
liunsto Guards iiiiliietu'o and Hurse Guoi’ds authority as 

llmugh they were lhin;rd blaniahle td* themsch'es, should be cart'ful 
*iow thev cumleniu that in the abstract which is a priinuiy^condiliuii 
of good onlcr and discipline in a Inigo utaudiug army which tho 
lSo\ ♦•reign does not personally superinlond. The highost point of 
])TOij?c. awarded to us in CiAomd llronsart's rocont survey of the 
vaiious KuroiHjan militury s\'stenis is for. the practical nature of 
our iidministniticm, which, by tho simple conlrivnnce of a Com- 
mande.r-in-f-hief subordinate to, and yet in profc.'artioiial details inde- 
pendent of, ihe Secretary of Slate, gels over the apparent difficulty 
of subjecting the \yliolo inililiuy furce, with its complicaull 
machinery, to a civilian Minister hiniFelf responsible to I’arliamcnt. 
'fhat tho aVjlitioii of the office would lead either to lam( 4 ntablo 
confusion for want of a head to control, or to still iivom lament- 
able inrliilcTcncu f«)r want of u hand to htimukile, we" have proof 
])alpHbl«3 in the work before us, and in the innnner in wdiich it 
comes before the pubiic. If lht;ru liajqieued to be an energetic 
man like General Dun-ot in coniiuiuid of every oiu' of tho French 
Corps, we might htive oiglitven such hniidb«3oks, each euforced on 
•mo section of the ormy, and e^ujh thrasting its system on a con- 
fusctl public which could have no lK*Her iiifius of judging of 
tbeii worth than .the re^nitiitioa of tho dillercnt writers, Huimv 
thing of this kind is going on indeed at present; but our authors 
iiame siuiuls so much above that of his comrades that Ids voliuiiu 
was at onco iretiTed ralh(‘r as a naliimal work tlmn as the lucro 
fdliciul guide to the 8l]i Corps, wbii-h is all that it iirimmes Ui lx*. 

Iliosie who have thowmghly studied tho histoiy of modem 
skirmishera'— their rise in the American revoluiionaiy wav, w^hen 
tlio Provinoial levies bocaino models in this respeel- for tlieir allies 
iroiu Europe 5 their progress into formidable cousialmcy, as they 
covchmI the iidvanco of those scattwod columns which, under 
.Kuirdan, Fichegm, and Moroaii, replaced tho old line tactics; 
their dash and oiwixy when dovoloped fully, so far as the iui- 
pe.pfiMit arms of the tiny allied it, under such t.icti(d{nis as Ney 
iiml liannes ; and, fumlly, the groat eittcnsion of ^tower gained for 
them bv the ritle, tis tirat illustMtiid. on the open gviissy elopea 
von ud the hill of b^o1feiino<--<intiet BOt expect to gain 

* /n^ruetiitn ticn TiraUtcnrit ; 7%ioTkiphUiiatis ; pffur U 8 < 

Tar le G€a«rKtl Dnerot Pari* ; BcfjgsrwMrvrauU. 


Qenend Bncrot wriilas for hist rsm WpHkisfli» 
thstnissi The chief swprise iiw* 
fittdiitff how shttide, sad' withii hM» gfWMdl^ 
oare* tbs prinoiplss haro^ao eaxWctlV &^^:ihwttlie)rst« 

genendly imdenrtood jtwtbeommoiSiwariA/hia'lM dls^ 

coror the secret of thsextraosd&i^KililN^hiiBcsce^^ hhro 
created the Gormaii Empiro, aadhecaiiSoheiisdblsiaM Spoefeof: 
experts, aro well atrsro that mich vkftorieB SB Wo bssre watahed with 
ftstoaishiiient— victories so thoroughly wott, Bo ofton-iopoated-i— aa» 
due above nil to the quality and trssningcif thsin&ntvr. Bravo a&d 
active cavalry, bold and d ashing gnmoro^rcrndyand slolfa^ ongmeersf 
officieut trains, an iiitelVigeat staff— thhse are aU essentiid parts of 
that mighty mnrhino, the modem amiy. But witbouit>a numerous 
and efficient infantrv to light the reel the other how- 

ever excellent, would be all but useless. For their beuofit as regards 
Ininitlily tliey may be reminded that the infhllible test of real use* 
fulne«s, tho proportion of lossea inflicted and suffered, iihivariably ou 
the hide of that arm which they are opt to regard as an infurienr part 
of the service. Modem improvententa in war have done nothing to 
shake tliLs truth, wliich is founded on statistics more trustworthy 
tluin the iinest Ihoorit^s of the sabreiir or artillerist. And GensTBl 
l)ucri>t, in the capacity of tactical reformer, is strictly in tlie right 
in uddresaing himself in tlie iirst place to tho improvomeut of his 
infantry. 

Tho wliole mor.tl of tlie handbook lies in the extract from Napo* 
Iwui’a ( ’orrospondonco vvliii^h aewt's for its motto, and which 
closes with tho prophetic words, “1 do not see why f should not 
profer a corp.s of skirmishers, regularly organized, to one which 
np<«3nie3 such ineiuly by the force of circumstances *' ; this remark 
Udiig clcdugcd directly from his owm observation tliat in nuHlerii 
battles the (iroi[>f infantry has an invariable tendency to degenerate 
into bklrniiHliiiig. Writing thus towards tho close of his ciiroer of 
AvarfnrtN tho Emperor in I'cality saw no further than tho Pmasiau 
liiilow had done many years before, wlnm ho brought tmclc to 
Jus own coiinliy the experionco of the Aimvricaxi \N^t of Jndo- 
p(‘ndoiic«% and declared, with ihe foresight of ^uius, that 
liattles wouhl buio to 1x3 fought and won ny skirmishers. And 
Napoleon, us is now iH.*rft'ctly understood, never gave hiinselt' time 
to work nut tlut tactical rofurms which floated through his bruin, lie 
miulo no such change lus his own diM^tion shonld nave led him to. 
What bia iniiiniry wcrt\ in their ffiftniug at Aii4lklit/., tliai they 
remained until Waterloo pul an end to ivll his o)iportuijilic.'>. Nor 
did any one follow iif) boldly the indientions he had left of what 
true progress in tactics should bo, until May was enabled, bjf 
watching the events of i866, to revive and carry it ou. The 
Jietnwitect. ;it once gave tho form of reality to the vision conceived 
by his CMuutryman Jiulow, throo-quartera of ,a century earlier. 
(?oin bated, defended, criticized, and expounded by turns, tho 
famous Essay did such a work of reform as no other prcdbssioniil 
pamphlet of the age lias accomplished ; nud Ducrot s Imti'vvtimn 
are but a new testimony that all tncticiaiia wlu) bops for success 
aro following on the sumo lines laid down eight years since by tho 
unknown captain of I'russiau infantry, and tho opinions which 
drew on him so much censure from his comrades that he dared 
not avt<»w’ his authorship. 

This is ap^iaroiit in c.very ono of the liuudred and sixty pages of 
the little boi)k before us; whore porbaps more than in its 
opening pamgraph, winch says:— 

flic Iwnj; rnii^i* uf nrtillerj', tho rapidity with which the modem infantry 
wo:i|M)ii iy iozidi'd, tlic nccurtwjy of lire, have produced as n coUHi fpiL'iioc Uio 
dispem-d enter of lighting. This order, w-hkh has now luicoiuc tho rhiiT, 
is in fact the only ono that oiitthlen tluj crushing lire of the enemy to be 
lesawiied in its eliVets, whilst iillowhig one’a own, by a jndlclowH use of ftc- 
((Uent volley tiring, the utmost, possible power and prodflion. Morcowr, it 
the liionnsof maing againut tho point? lixed on hy Knrroerivo uttAcIcs 
pushed on more and inoiv, up Ui the deeisive part of tlie s( niggle, by tuni- 
ing to mlvantttgo the n.'itiiro of the ground uud the hhcljtcr found on its 
Hui'faeo. ’ 

And tliu author goes on to deduce fl*om those w^l-knowu consi- 
derations tive brna4l rules which he deems cbseiriial. Thej arc chiefly 
os follows ; — The 8kirmb»liing order of battlemust be subject to Ibrnis 
of ti simple general character, easily modified in their iqiplicntion 
according to the grouiul, w ituout aifeoting the system as a wliolo. 
Ea<‘h inuu must l>e acciiKtomed to act iudepeudeiitly in his own 
sphere, whilst helping towartJfl the common ond. Volley and 
posit ion liring are to be used as far as possible to save tho waste 
of HniimiiijliGii, Commamlfl aro to be so arranged that, ec 3 far aa it 
is ffcUi^iblo, over^ oflietnr may find in liis own the supports tliat he 
requites. And, in short, tho disorder inherent in a dlsper».>d system 
of figliling must bo it-gulated with care so us to attain the 
maxinium of useful aotioji. 

TIio feting i.s evidently plainly in the tail. But if we except tlio 
weight attached by General Biicrot to volley firing, there is plainly 
nolliiug original in his rerommendatioiM. And if he deviates fltuiB 
MnyV teaching in attaching .nuch importance to the retention of 
skirmishers under their proper chief, he does so in very good 
company. For many of the best of the German tacticians are 
notorioualv of ojdnion that their leading reformer went too far ut 
his belief that tho time had arrived whon men and oflfasersioactioii 
could no hjugcr liopo to retein the bonds of compruiy or regimental 
union, ond must be prepared to IchjI or follow tiie nearest of tho 
^Miorde” of Bkimiislicrs without regard to aitythiug bat selling 
foiward. 

General Bucrot proceeds to follow his theory into pmctice 
through the diflerent pofade^jgraind iicho(4s of tho gronpor seotioni 
the company, and the battation. In a fourth and fifth chapter ho 
ebuws how tlfis teaehifig it'W teTcrthw iMKiAukl]^ oanied out oa 
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«i*a imiiL'tlHlknmlib «ftlte<gKMia4» lttJiia«'* pIotoBi* at figl^ 
ing ui«t» to>lMiftiiiMd‘,£p(r.'tlM pgncUMkaf tm ob <mA tbna of tm 
'nwak-ooHHWidw ofa Awock ngiuMnaonito peim. ftwtiiiCi auwo 
Ti^li,liii.tluttia kaodrodM&«a is wiihoat.awcigy to 
•yAjbA goes onin wemogntso of ootuma a rough substitute fra 
the stvoitf^oamnaqr^ the Xiennaa army, whioh is DOW avowedly the 
univenMil madeL. Sthottldeoy doubt reuiain as. to where, this ills* 
iioffuished £!r«uoh .general looks for his principles, his own advice to 
his officers to siudjr the works of Verdjr, Scherff, and Boguslawski 
must dissipate iti. Amd.if it is impossible to praise the system 
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must dissipate Iti. amd.if it is impossible to praise the system 
which is aUowisg all this labour to do spent, bo far as its oificial 
use gossoon a.uisrefin«iion of the survice which General Ducrot 
desires to elevate, it can at least be permitted us for anothor 
purpose to point to the attention which tlie liaodbook finds with 
his countzymem There is a lesson that should come hoiue to a 
certain sdigol in our own army in the striking proof which this 
handbook and its reception ailbrd, that to stimy the best foreign 
model, and seek to apply the lessons of its success in Uie field, does 
not, in the dnuiged state of .fediiog in F mnce, tiiruw on an oificer 
the unmerited reproach of running after novelties, and doing dis- 
credit to the tramtions under which his couutrv won honour in 
the field in days gone by. 


To Brie BrieMwii, still alirred wilh bis fimeisB of the NeitlmiiOR tks se ai ^ 
whnt inatt«iH>f-fact ptiUmm of. the na|tfs*ii floanied not taoeEgrooualy. IC 
WAefittbetadmigbifur of the fistdewn«-VUUiiee BhotOd liimelf he fesrlsii 
and skilful on her native olmaeat. Anoi^in truth, the tsU* fair girl, with 
eyes which fttanned to roiiert the rividhlue of the see, withher U& repeat* 
ing tho tone of tho golden beai^h, and her complczloii, which was ilke 
notbittg so mHcb its the pahr, may lining of seendiells, had In her, to his idea, 
some vngue ropelition and reliection of xeO'tinte and aea-toues, and she got 
to Msem to hiin, seadiora and sea^helonging. Such a lorni 

and face as herw, ho T.)iou;;tic, i;iu;<L ilihla the aeatmaidenheye had, for whom 
tlic Knight of LoioJi :i wnu liie golden howl — Jlilils, the (hLr-hairod 
daughti^r of ihi! wiio, when she lost her tmight'^s love, made no 

<H>ni)>h(irjt., hitt jviutirced ilto whirling sea^pool bearingthegaerdoo with 
hiT, jujd \vd(S sfvu rut moru hy mca. 

To thi3 lady belongs a sister of even greater beauty and 

richer OiotuLuriug. They are ili-st-rate classical schotnm, ana read 
Greek and Latin a» other girls might read French and Gemian* 
Their whole Utcrature, indeed, seemd to Ijo cuiupvii^eil in the 
chiseics; and when they speak of novels tliey mvo ‘‘Theagenes 
and (Jiuiricleia ” and ** Tho Doris and Cliloe of Longus ” os their 
favourites* Wo have alreadv seen wluit one of them is cn Iho 
sea, and both are as bold and fearless os moral innocence and bodily 
hardihood can make tlieizi^ As iho cousin who has come to visit 
them, one J’h'ic Lricssen, a “ young man of ihreo- or four-aml- 
twenty, lre.-h from hard-won hoiiourrf at an KuglUli University/’ is 
also huiidf^onii^, bold, and cultivated, iho inevitable ri^ult takes 


THE FOOL OF TilE FAMILIT.^ 

is an air of freslineaa in sonic of those stones which 
JL lifts them out of tho common run of the minor tales generally 
contributed to a xntimixine. {Shrewdness, good tempm*, and thut 
subtle tone which mam tho man of good society, limd their sevijral 
iuU nonces to make most of these hmioi'itttcn bright and pleuaani; 
and the reader's interest is not olteri sufiered to liecause of the 
aulhor'a duliieM,or by reason of those dreary wastes of worils.wit.h- 
out ideas which are generic^y known as padiUng. indeed the 
first story of tflk collection, ‘*he i^'ool of tne Family,” is reinnrk- 
ftble for "its many touches of g\iod sense and keen observatiim* 
it is a little bit of real lile iis known to more than one young prophet 
whose native village does not honour him, and whose oneiuies are 
those of Ilia own houMhold; but wbo manages nevertheless to 
cliuib the slippery ladder of success by his unaided efibrts,and 
gtds before it la too lata an atteutivo hearing for his once despised 
anil interrupted utterances, lietweeu the ugly ducks who nio in 
iHu lit of fact il«ilgeliitg»waas,aud the so-called swans that are nothing 
out Inkling geese, genius on the one liand, and the ho|ie»of fHemis 
on the other, oUen come to j^ief ; but time generally puts the 
mistake right before it is too Tate, and the fool of the family ” 
gets his innings like, the petted genius before him. This, at leust, 
is the doctrine preached by Mr. Daugerlhdd in the bright little 
apologue of real life which lieaiU the coUectiun. 

J'ho chaiacters of this short story are well drawn and clovcrly 
sustained. Edward Wvuter himself is a happy sketch. Not 
brilliant, but plodding; not handsome to a ridiculous excest», but 
sufficiently good-lookwg to 1 m assumed to iMafooliucous^ueuce ; 
alone in London with ten iiuunds in his purse, and not a friend to 
help him to moke his crown a pound before it was all gone; the 
consciousness of something in him, if be could oulv find the right 
method of bringing it out in serviceable form, but his normal 
^bit of mind d^ressioB, and want of 8elf>CQutidence, as a 
offi against tho oviwweauing vanity of his early boyhood ; dedi- 
cating himsal( to literature, but, ** fool as he Im'b^ accounted, 
not enough one te think the literary citadel was go^ to be taken 

storm by tiiO' ciwie fancies of a boy”; jessing wliat not 
eveiy one or his mcpjmtmee has discoveied, wt authorship is a 
knack, a trade, a thing to be slowly learnt; an art as much as 
piuntiug a pieiure or forming a statue” — such as he is, we 
him like a photograph Wore ns; and we fancy that 
we can detect certain touches which priivo the picture to have 
beou token ftom the lifb. We will not betray the 8ei*.rut of 
his career. Whether his honesty in refusing to write amiinst his 
political convictions brought him bono or blessing, wiiethor he 
discovered the heailleesness of Amy Dashwood for the second tiaio 
before it was too late, or was talran in for life, and whetiier he 
understood pretty LUv Fontaine in time for thoir mutual haj^ocss, 
or 1st her sweetness lade ungaihered, the reader must find out for 
himself. The stcoy has already been seen many, having with 
the rest of tho series appeared in tho JVvw Quai'tcrlp ; 

but we suppose that iis present form will find a new circle of 
readeie, and, we venture to add, of admirers. 

The neoct tale, ^^*Splendide Mendax,” deals with a bolder theme 
.Bind strikes a strooger- chord. While the Fool of tho ]^uly 
dealt with charaeter,' this owes its inteiest rather to scenery and 
situation. The wild nandour of the Shetland Islands, and the 
strangely beMltifiil and as strangely oultivated girls, daughters of 
the blmd old minister of Northray, are put before us with remark- 
able vividness. Thm is some unavoid^le talk about Vikings and 
tho like ; bat who ootild hm foregone the temptation ^Qi\Mn 
a young lady sttering a small boat on a stormy sea, a youiig laily 
with y^ow hai r, and wearing a sm all felt hatah which is a single 
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place ; and both tlie girls fiill in love with him, while ho loves one 
secreth', nni admiiea tho other with a frank iiiteDaity tlmt ziiisk^'uJd 
boili. It is hi.M first iriund Kuth whom he loves/ but her bister 
Mirifiiu whom hf udinin^a with Riieh delusive frankness; so deUi- 
sive, indeed, that Kutb, who loves him, gives him up to her 
sister, while Miriaui accepU him us the captive of her charms, 
without a doubt as to the reality of her conquest. So sure is she 
that their cou.dn pn^fers her to her sister, that she does not scruple 
to win a pxuLtilso from this lost not to talio him from lier, as she 
haiL taken a former admirer, also a coiudu, one Eric Slndal. And 
tho main passion of Uulhs life U devotion to her Fistsr, 
slie gives tho promise, and jejients in the orthodox way. All 
things come right, however, by the reiuxu of Eric Siudal, and his 
resumptiou of devotion to Miriam ; making the aplmdiue rnttuka: 
of iiuih of no avail when she looked calmly iuto Eric Eiicssens face 
and said, Ihic, uiy dear cousin, I have promised to marry Count 
Sindsi.” But if this story foils in the delicacy of touch and 
treatnioDt wdiicli moki^s llio charm of tho Fool of tJie X^amily,” 
it has mure vividness of colour, more moveuieut and fresh air, 
more passion and druuuitic strength, ond thus wins its way on 
other grouuda and for othur merits. One thing only we W’ould 
object to in it, tho clmraeter ami persvtnality of Count Siuilal, 
which reads Ktrungely inluirmunioubly to tho time, place, and 
coaditiouB of tJie sUuy, malting tha action of liis arrival and 
Miriams belTothal luoro like the artificial inti^rforenoo of ^lUus nje 
mavhindj called in at the lost moment to got tho actors of » drama 
out of a muddle, tlian like tho natural ivuult of natural dreum- 
stiiiicee. \Vu liavo no doubt that XorwegiuuB are to bo found like 
this luinciug aud allectod young geutleinuu, but they are imt 
typical, aud the Mintuus of the hihotland Isles would not uiiuTy 
tbom, still less love them. In short sloriea wo want fidelity to re- 
cognixed types; if any cthnoIogicaL character is to be uiirod'ucod ut 
all ; and we feel it to be a mistako iu art when a Norwegian is 
drawn as a Frooch exquisite. This is the most glaring lot of 
ialso colouring of wliich our author h‘.ia been guilty, but it is very 
false, and no special pleading, could make it otherwise. 

In ‘‘ Ikechwood Hovel ” and ‘‘ Giiffio Voscona, Poet and 
Painter,” wo havo a curious reduplication, and at the same time 
veuriatiou, of the same figures. In the former, Siephen GiKnllako, 
the ** strong” man, is a niffiao, while Lord Vtreker, slighter, 
fairer, more refined, is the belter iium of the two evim in the mat ter 
of fistioutfa and throttling. There is also one girl belvri»cii them, 
whom both lovo uwd to both of whom she bus given-— or luncieii 
she has given — her heart. But iu ‘‘Beech wood Kevol” it is 
Stephen Goodlake who is the fancy, Lord Vereker the tact; while 
in *• GiuUo Vescona” it is Giulio, the slight, ratined, young poet, 
pAUiter, musician, lovor, who is the fancy, and Norlono, the hiMVo 
Free Lance, who is the i‘act. .Vs the two stories are ia>n.swutive, 
the rcjiotition of coiuos ciu'iously ; and not o\en the iugeuious 
THi'iaUou niado iu il pravonts one Irom feeling iho .«;iiuieiii*;#s of 
idea as a couieseiou of btm*enness of inveution iu tho nuiltor 
of characters. The accessories aud local colour ui'c of course 
widely dirteront, and the stories are spirited aud pleasant; but 
cluing^ of drapwira is not tho same thing as noieltv in cmaiion ; 
and Mr. Dangcrfiekl bos only cliftugod the dress aud Iwokcrouial of 
his puppets^ while they tlnunfelves are mado to do double duty. 
Also, how came he to fay himself open » couqwiriaon ea he 

has done, when he says; at the end of the chapter debailing 
UuiUa'8 love-making to Olympia, ‘*tho lute vras played on no 
more that day ” ? The idea is too xuanitijpitly a vermn of the famous 
Hue, “ Quel gionio pih non vi leggenuno ayoute,” to fie ovedlooked, 
and the likeinwB is not to Mr. Dangortielda advaatHM 
Ol jttt last two 9iont*.<4 which make up the eoUeotioii, 
OlivyH^pest” id a bripht and Ilvdy better figv the 

8(A|raJ|K'Which indood it Booms to have hMU writteo, or irom 
wkmn'l^eny than for a narrative. , AU the. lines are as okLoi the 
bilh), and we kuow from the fitek tbst the itmage le^ whooi 
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'Colonel Standish rescues from the footpads is no other thiui that 
'West Indian heiress, *^\?ith the manners and breeding of a 
Jamaica negress, whose conversation is probably of nolhinff but 
sugar hogsheads and puncheons of rum, whose skin is blacuc and 
her nose flat,’* whom he had refused his father ao peremptorily to 
niarrjr. Of course he never heard lior named, nor cared to verify 
for hims^ whether his not too llattoring suspicions were true or 
not. ^ This stock abs\irdity of the stage, renders necessary by the 
brevity of the piece, is more Ilian absurd in a story, and fn>m 
the beginning strikes the lalse note which makes the whole thing 
discordant. Mat “ Miss 01 i\ in Tempest ” vi'OuLd go well on the siago ; 
luui, if wanting in originality of construction, being iDdoe<i but a 
ropotition of a dozen previous copies, would bring the house down 
by its sprightly dialogue and telling situations, besides allbrding 
oi)))ortunities for pnitly dross and efloctivo manners. In 
the last story of all, ^*A Tragedy Queen,” wo come to a 
graver theme, more passionate emotion, and a decidedly original 
catastFOpho; but wo miss even here the freshness and vitality 
of tho earlier stories. The vein has been worked a little thin, 
and we should say that Mr. Daugei'field's powers of invention 
need rest for a time. Hia gifts are ho many, and his manner so 
pleasant, that it would be a pity were ho to over-write himself or 
exhaust in the least his fund of fancy and onginality. Good- 
tempered, bright, refined, and lively ho must always be f but mom 
is needed for the success of a writer of fiction than even these 
desirable qualities j and wo should bo sorry to see Mr. Dangeriicld 
n^pcat tho common mistake of novelists — writing below himself 
because writing too fast and loo much. 


JAPAJNESli ART.* 

J APANESE art was practically unknown in this country before 
1867. In that year for the first time its separate existence was 
revealed to the Western world, and a mighty revolution was effected. 
Naturally revolutions are of Erench growth, and it was at Paris 
in tho Kr position that Japan asserted her artistic individuality. 
A mysterious personage, the Sh6gun,or hereditary Prime Minister 
(vul^ly known ns the Tycoon), whose office has been abolLshed, 
again emerged from the obscurity which had envolopt^rl him before 
European Powers began heaping i^mbaarieH and presents on him, 
under the delusion that ho w'aa tho genuine J^nipcjror, and 
sent over a Commission with objects of Japanese manufacture. 
Those objects may literally be said to have burst upon the bight 
of European collectors. It is true that several great collections 
had long before sec'ured tino examples of Japanese work. One 
museum, tho first in ]^mvoi>e, was formed so long ago us the 
ginning of the eighteenth century at Dresden, by Augustus the 
^Strong*, and the museum in Prince Maurice’s ‘Palace at tho 
Hague may date from tho same period, while there has long bwui 
a Japanese collection at Leyden. But the world at large 
know little of them, and our * imowledge, if wo had any, w'as 
chiefly derived from the reports of a few travellers, whoso tahjs, 
wonderful ns they wore, by no means came up fo the reality. 
Since tho disporsiil by sale* of this exhibited collection, n great 
amount of interest has been oxcitod in Japanese art, and many of 
our artists are forced to confess that in several important respects 
it excels our own. lu hitting tho happy medium between natura 
and conventionality the Englishman has much hi learn from 
the Japanese painter. In colour, again, hia instinct is marvellous. 
In manual dexterity, and what some of our painters think 
more of than it is worth —namely, execution — ho also may elniiii 
to bo our teacher. In short, be has the pailenco and oxactness of 
tho Chinesi;, tho fancy of tho French, and a natural ease and 
humour that am all his own. Messrs. Audsley ami Bowes observe 
an absence of four-fooled beasts, except horses, from Japanese pic- 
tures; but even here, those who remember a tiger painted on paper 
which used to bo at South Kensington vsuU know that a Japanese 
artist could succf^ed where liHudsecr himself might have failea ; and 
though tho Japanese collection at Brompton is not what it might 
have been, and the authorities did not profit by tho sale in 1867, 
while this ^larticular picture was hung in a dark corner, it is but 
just to say that many Englishmen learnt there for tho first 
time what were tho glories of Japanese art. Messrs. Audsley aud 
Bowes, speaking of tho animal paintings which do occur, mention 
one feat so characlorislic of the OriciiUd miud, and so illustrative 
of the manual dexterity to which we have referred, that we must 

r ite it. It would appear to be a test of artistic skill to depict 
ycmiT, or horse, as rapidly and in as few strokes as possible ; 
and we are told of an artist wielding two brushes, held at an 
angle and wide apojrt, but in the same hand, and using both 
tofrather continuously to draw a horse, while, on if to increase the 
difliculty, he depicted it upside down. 

So far as it has been published, the work of Messrs. Audsley aud 
Bowes has a dual character. It treats in a kind of preface 
of the art of Japan generally ; and in a separate treatise of 
Keramics ^eciaU^. The omect of the book, it is true, is to 
illustrate the Keramics only but the authors are well advised 
in giving their readers some information on the larger aspect of 
Japanese oTuamemation. The whole subject is novel os well as 
impor^t, and tho impartial student will be struck with many in- 
teresting fjujts, and with none more than this— ho will V. in Eurojie 
wholly distinct styles, working on diflerent priii- 
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doles, and yet attaining the same great end of high art. To tho 
Western mind art is not a necessity or an instinct as it is to the 
Oriental. Itwas Mr. Ruslcin, if we mistake not, who first showed 
in words the true piinciplo on which foliage shoidd he painted. 
The J^anose artists had worked on tho some principle ibr cenlu- 
ritis. It is, in fact, interesting to compare a spray of leafage from 
one of Mr. Kuskin’a drawing, and a spray irom the cover of a 
lacquer box or tho side of a llizen jar. But no comparison 
of oxur art with that of Japan can bo carried very for. ^ Compared 
with Ohiucse aud Jimancse paintors, ours may be said to unow 
nothing of colour. When an artist in Europe can bo called a 
colourist it seems to be taken as a matter of course that ho is not 
a draughtsman. Honoiuablo exceptions occur, though at this 
moment it would be difficult to recall one. But tho painter of a 
common hand-screen, or the designer of a pattern for a 
sixpenny cigar-case, shows such taste, such eye, and, what is 
more important by far, such cultivated knowledge of harmony in 
coloring, as oven Mulroady never attuned. This is really the 
point which astonishes European students of Japanese art. The 
skill in drawing may possibly bo acquired, and the colour may be 
iraituted, but it seems to be denied to our race to have it by 
nature. Another remarkable point is well brought out by Messrs. 
Audsley and Bowes-— the love of irregularity in ornamentation. 
The “ method of dividing a eurfaco into unsymmetrical angular 
spaces, and filling them with difl'erent designs, appears,’' we are ; 
told, to bo peculiar to the artists of Japan, and nas, no doubt, ’ 
arisen out (if their dislike to diametrical division, and thoir restless ! 
love t>f variety.” Tho authors give many beautiful examples of 
combinaliona of geomotri(*al patterns with the irregularity hero 
indicated, and some speiumens of surface oriiameutution from wail 
papftrs w'hicli are marvellous from tho skill displayc^d in breaking 
up tho diapers. Omamonts powdered or distributed at intervale 
over a surface are always treatcHl regularly and formally hero. In 
Japan the artist distributes his powdering irregularly, but with 
‘‘ unerring judgment and unvarying success.” Our authors con- 
clude with ro^rd to them, in a kind of despair of honio art, 

** We are strongly inclined to think that they dfqiend entirely 
upon that inborn taste nml accuracy of eye which appear to 
serve them at all turns, far botlcr indeed than all tho leaching 
of the schools assists us 011 similar occasions.” Perhiips tho most 
charming oxaniplos of this charactoristic irregularity are giieii by 
the authors in tho ceremonial bouquets reprosentod on plate G.” 
They say : — 

Two rolls ore iu our po»w4»wion, ra«;h of which is of considerable 
length, and entirely hlled with reproKcuUtions of these bouquets, all 
diftnr»*nt in arrangement and design, and having deseriptions atlacln d to 
them. ... In the formation of Iho bouquets dwarf trees nnd ciu'<t»rrs of 
giant flowers are associated together without the slighte-st attempt ut eerr- 
tnonial arrongemeut ; indeed anything like uniformity or balance of parts 
appears to bo studiously avoided in those groupings. A p'leeo of bamboo 
sometimes riseii vertically from the Viuse, amidst the flowers, with n stray 
leaf or two of iUown; a dr-Uento creeper twining round it, or a blonder 
branch of some ohoicMJ plant stuck tlirough a hole in Its bidi-, and deriving 
moisture from wat4!r or soil contoined within ,* or, when the bamboo is of 
considerable dimonshms, 'with a iierfect miiiiimre Hr orouk tree planted in 
.soil contained in the top joint, nnd tloiirishling as luxuriantly in iu vnsn as 
its more favoured friends on the mount 'tin side. 

All tlnise clioracterirtticfl como out atrougly in the keramic 
mamilhctiires. The form, the colour, the love of imigiilurity, all 
are equally illustrated. Messrs. Aiidslev aud Bowes have en- 
deavoured to give us flcmo account of tho different schools of tho 
nianufftcture, sucli us the potteries of SatMiima, aud Koga, and Kioto, 
formerly culled Miaco. The subject is a difficult ono. Tho utmost 
feocicay hns boon preserved a.s to tho methods and processes of 
tho iirt, and our authors record the iuuu(3 of a martyr to the 
spread of knowledge among tho VVoHtcm barbarians. '*\Ve were 
informed by an intelligent Japanoae Commissioner of, tho Keramic 
department at tho Vienna lixhibition that about 'two hundred 
years ago a manufacturer of porcolum in llizou m^e what wo 
know by tho namo of * Old Japan,’ and traded with foreign nations 
in contravention of the existing law. On this being discovered by 
tho Goverament, tho manufacturer, Tomimura Kanyemon, was 
compelled to commit the Ilari Kari.” Some of poor Tomimura’s 
smuggled ware is to bo seen at Dresden, according to onr authors, 
and ono cannot help wishing that tho maker of such things of 
b^iity had mot a bettor fate. Messrs. .Audsley and Bowes note 
that no ICaga ware is to be found in old European collections. 
They make no mention of the collection ot the Hogue, but can 
hardly liave overlooked it. At the prusont time Kaga produces largo 
quantities for tho Japaneso markets, and considerable exports of it 
have also been made from Yokohama. Yet until tho Paris Exhi- 
bition its beautiful red, gold, and soft white ground wore unknown 
here, so carefully had one of tho principal manufactures been se- 
cluded from the foreigner. There is an interesting account of tho 
Kioto potteries. Tho aulbcrs are of opinion tJiat here the earliest 
were ostoblished. This is, of course, likoly, as Miaco was for cen- 
turies wjo residcmco of tho Oour^ and the centre and seat of the 
art^ Inere dwelt tho Emperor in an invisible glory, surrounded 
» wealthy and ostentatious Court, all the members of 
which vied with each other in refinement and luxury. It was 
for their ploasure that many of the greatest triumphs of lacquer- 
work and ivory carving were produced, and no doubt it was 
for them also that the more delicato and minute kinds of porce- 
lain wtiuld ho dosiguod and ornamented. Many of the particulars 
^ven by Mr, Audsley and his able coadjutor will be now to 
J'^i^Iish readers. Their researches have been carefully conducted, 
and, while they tell os more than ever was told before, they 
are not afraid to say that they do not know when th«y do not* 
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Two parts of tho work axe now before ua; bat it ie to ^ 
cootinuea until aeveii patts^ fonning two volumee, are oempletea^ 
and to be illuAtrated by thlrty-nve coloured platea^aewell oe 
autotypes and woodcuts. The plates so far are exts'eiuoly ||^>d, 
the odours dalicatei and the printing exact. They are by MM. 
Firmin Didot, of Paris. A bluo plaque, Piute XLV., is a marvel 
of printing in colour. The type, the paper, in fact, every- 
thing concerned in the production of the book, is most cvedituble 
to its authors. A limited nuinber of copies oiUy um to be issued ; 
but the nublio will, it must ho hoped, do wliat lliuy cun to en- 
courage ine authors in their costly aud iiiiigniiicent undertaking. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

rpIIE record of the corps once known as the Sfjcond Dr.a^oons— 
X now a rednient of ordinary cavalry, like our own similarly 
named troops,but always retaining, like tliorestofthe United States 
cavalry regunonts, more of the old character of the. prciper diagooiis, or 
what are now called mounted rifles in miniature a I'ecoid of the 
services and fortunes of the Fed i^ral .army. Itaisod in a great hurry for 
a particular service ; learning the rndiinonts of soldiersliip in tho 
held, and acquiring real imlilary discipline and cllictfiucy by the 
time the special need is over ; then forthwith dishimlcd or con- 
verted,'’ by tho paltry economy of a CougreSs wliich had so little 
excuse for parsimony that it actunllv found a difllcutty in dispoi^ing 
of the revenues it raised by a taritr devised chiefly for tlie wiko of 
I’rotccliun j employed constantly ou hard and tedious duty, so 
unsatisfactory and yet ao perilous tJial the outbreak of a real 
war was not merelv a gmiiticaiion to soldierly pride and 
ambition, but a relief from the fatigues and * anxieties of 
ordiimiT poace-serviee ; always, W'bcther on jjo:i(‘e duty upon 
the Indian fronlicMs or engaged in {»pcn hostilities with a civilized 
enemy, opposed to forces so inhjrior in material advantages, and 
generally in numbers, that, nothing but extraordinary advaiitngo 
of position and skill in their use could have mtido them for- 
midable — the Americnti army luis had oxpeibuicea os un- 
like as possible to ihoso of tho Uritish. In tho lirst war 
in which the Second Dragoons wertj cngiiged, as in their recent 
Indian carapaigiiH, tlu'y wen* ccmfronlrd by s:u'ag»s fer in'hibir in 
luimberH, in equipment, and in warlike (jualily the MiKuns, the 
Malays, and the luountuiiuors of Tho followers uf Oaccohi 

were outnumbered ahiio.st as tuiicU as overiutitched in rosoiirrc.s by 
their white antagtmists ; but, on the whole, they ''ontrived to beat, 
woiTy, and baflle thorn to sueb a degree ilutt, but for starvation, 
the savages would probably have remained masters of tho tield ; 
just as a few years ago .some sixty Modoc.s contrived to bold out 
for eight iiioiiths against tho entire available pow(>r of tho Union. 
It can liivrdlv be said that the plains of the I’ar W'est or the 
swamps of Florida aro more dihicult ground than tho bush of 
^ Ashaiilee or New Zeaiuiid, or the jungles of Ihiriuah and Mahiccii, 
* where our troops have never failed to defeat enemies outnumber- 
ing them by t»*n to one, nor failed, save in tluj coj^o of the Maoris, 
h) convert victory int(» cmiquest wherever the climate allowed them 
to remain. Theiv is, iherelbre, a cerluin antecedent feeling of con- 
tempt in the Ibitish mind for Americuu .soldiersliip — h feeling groaily 
strengthened by the bofljetful tone in which American writers .'peak 
of such exploits ns the c^uiquest of Mexico, when? troops of lOng- 
lish race, far outnuuibeniig those that subdued Indi.n, were opposed 
to an enemy decidedly inferior to the Mahrattas, and in no wi^e 
comparable to lluj »Sil»hs or the j»eople of Sciudu ; of the Cou- 
fedemle war, whore the Fedcrals w'cie always two or three to 
one, yet wei*e bcale.i in lhree-fourlli.s of tho pitclntd bitUlcs on 
whic£ they ventured, and conquered at laai. by sheer force of 
numbers and of naval ascendency, tho rivers onahling them 
everywhere to pcnetnito Iho enemy s country without first fighting 
his armies j or of .sucoc.ssea achieved against ouitwlves, when we 
CA)uld aevotebut tho loavings of our atrcnglh to tho purposo, by 
troops which never allowed themselves in an open rn»ld. The 
impression is just only in so far as relates to the extravagant 
boasts so repugnant to’ English taste. In nearly every individual 
fight of which American uohliors— yve say nfitbiiijr of Fourlh of 
July owitOTB— art proud, the immediate danger ana dilliculty were 
groat, with perhaps tho exception of Banker's Hill, where the 
colonists tied as soon ns their ontrenciimonts wero molicd, and of 
New Orleans, whore they never moved from under u cover so 
I complete that there was no danger in holding it, and no chance 
of being driven from it. In the Indian wars the iHiril is small when 
the troops are well guided and well led ; but the fatigue of 
hunting the foe throi^ interminable tangles of trees and strong 
creepers, kooo-doep in endless swamps, or of cb'ising him over 
ilUmitabio plains, is exceedingly severe. These campaigns, of 
which tho doings of the Second Dragoons in Florida ana la 
Montana are fhir examples, cannot be called in any sense glorious, 
but their ill success is in no disoreditable. In the Mexican 
war the enemy made up for iiifenor quality by their numbem and 
by the efficiency of their irregular cavalry ; and though they were 
certainly not bettor soldiers than we have met in ludia, they were 
not oppressed by that sense of inferioxity, tluit awe of the enemy, 
which all our enemies in Hindustan, except Sikhs, have felt 
for f^gltsh troops ever sincQ riassy. Tne iutoleraole fidsehocKU told 
about tho Confederate war serve to conceal the real merit of the 
vietois; aswhdnOneof theauthorsoftbevolumebefonlusboastoof 
■' ^ * six successive “ routs ” of Early's airmv, and yet shows that it whs 
always ready to fight as hard aft ever (and ilmt without rernforte- 


ments), and able in the sixth battle to resume the strong position in 
which it had fought the first. If Northern writers would admit Itot 
lliey hod nothing to bmg of as regards the result of the war, and 
that the Confederates snowed inemselvoa superior in individual 
soldicrabip on nearly every battlu-fleld, the reader would estimate 
fairly the disadvantage at which the Federal troops stood from 
being tho assailontH, and- very generally assailants of efi'ecllve^ 
thoujrb very slight enireuchuients, the splendid, though wasted, 
heroism Unit was displayed at Fredericksburg, and the steadiness 
and discipline which saved M'Olellan s troops from annihilalirm on 
the C-biclmhooiiny. But in the face of a few main facts whfoh 
cannot be coiiceafed -such us the defeat of Hooker at Chiincollurs- 
villo, the almost unmolested retreat from (lettysbiu'g, the faiiore 
of every attack on Uicbiuond, including (iraul's, and the extraor- 
dinary fact that Ia?h held a line of earthen mounds tbiity miles 
long for Bix months with a dwindling army of 45,000 men against 
the entire force that (iniut could dis]^se of, a force a^rtainly ex- 
ceeding 1 50, OCX)— 'it is simply suicidal lor Federal writers to speak 
of “ glorious victories,'’ or to misreuresent tho comparative strength 
and quality of the two armies. TliU fault nuis through nearly 
every pait of the volume*, tlie work, as it is, of several distinct 
writers, and spoils tho whob?. The story of the Mexican cam- 
paigns is perhaps the b.bt; and most modestly fold ; and the his- 
torian of the Florida w u* actually seems alive to the ridiculous 
tu^poct of the regimental achieveiuents, and is content to suggest, 
with perfect truth, that it w^aa not the soldier's fault if dra- 
goons were mii into iiiipasKable swamps and jungles, or if, 
in phices wberu Indians could lie hid for hours while half 
a 1‘cgiment was beating all ofouikI, and actually now and 
then riding o\(^r their lurking-place, they could not catch 
the enemy. Vi’e aro very sure that any loader of English troops 
w'ouM prefer half-a-dozen pitched battles ending in a forcra 
retreat to such a trial of llieit temper and discipline, prolonged for 
weeks ; and wc are equally sure that the United JStates Second 
Dragoons would rat her luivo’fiicidnregiment ofPru3u»uiu Uuirasaiers 
or joined in the chai go of the Light Brigade. 

Mr. S. P. Bates A Inalory of the Battle of (Ictlysbuvgt seems on 
the w'hole a niisfoke. It is not written wdth that keen and clear 
liiiowleilgo of military matters, that full perception of every detail 
of tho three days’ lighting, and of its bearing on the result, com- 
bined with a jud ap)>reciation and sound judgment of tho whole 
from a stnitegic.il «n<l tactical p»iint of view, which W'ould render a 
book of this size \iiluable as a complete record of a gitMt lesson in 
the militiii^ art. it rtqwesent? tlio Confederates as suj)erior in 
munl>'r.s, which, brsirles being paljiably absurd (^Lee had not 
60,000 men ot (’’lianeellorsvillc, ami can hardly have brought 
so many into IVunsvlvania, while ho was de-w^rted by bis 
cavalry in tlio actual b.iftlc, and .Meade had fully JOO,oooL 
fub-ilies the eiitiie moaning of tho story. It is true that the battle 
had aji important Luring on tho course of the war, though infi- 
nitely b^s than the contemporanofius fall of Vicksburg ; but this is 
no r»;ason for relating at i?xli'onje length tho Uioro details of a 
desjwrato haud-lo-huiid cmubal -a “soldiers’ battle,” on the 
Southern side at hsuvl, it ever there was one. "NVljai (b?tt>sbuig 
did was to s!iow tlin .Vorihern army that they need not newssarily 
l>e Ijt.Mleu by the Arin\M»f Virginia, a I v\ hale ver odds of numbers 
and peril ion ; to ^how that even the bi.'st-ti'ainevl veterans of tlio 
Uonleileracy could not be sure of storming steep heigbu held by 
twice tlieir’muubiiv; to teach their genemla that they could not 
cllbctividY invade the North, tliougb they might, it they chose, 
I’evengo tho dovusliilion of Virgiuiii on the south-wef»tein districts 
(»f IViiusylvauia •, and to deprive lx« of many tliousaials of ** that 
inconipambU* South»'rn infantry” of which a'Xorthorii nistoriiiu of 
u. temper dirtcrent freon Mr. ifite-s's cannot speak without a word 
of generous admiration and chivalr.)iw sympathy. But tho blow 
that broke tho power and the he.art of tho ^fouth was dealt in 
Mississippi, and not in IVnneylvania, on the 3rd July, 1863. 

(icueral Shemiau is in hot water, and nobody seoiiis disposed to 
pity liim if he should get eeveredy scabbul. Good fortune and tho 
pi‘r.Nunal favour of Grunt, r.dher tliau his own proved merits, consider- 
«ido as these were, placed him over tho hcaci of half-a-dozen nvnle 
in distinction and ability, in command of the second army of tho 
Union. The fatal error of Mr. Davis completed bis good luck by 
removing the General ivho hod baflied and boateu him, and who wras 
preparing for him a dangcrouR tincountcr in front of Atlantii, and 
by taking the Confederate army also out of his way. This laid 
(.fot»rgia and South Carolina iit .Sherman’s feet, and when he had 
WHHtcd and burnt defenceh\'<s districts to hU hisirt’s content, made 
him second tolirani in the list of Federal Generals. Grant 'a 
elevation umde him General of the .Vrmy— in our plira.si*, Com- 
mimdcr-iu-Ohiof. In this position he chos-e to writ<; a hislorv of 
his share in tho war, and, writing from such a posilioii of \niifoge, 
he was bound to bo con.sidfrute, carofiil, and iv^ervod, (’.-pccially 
towanbi Rubordiuato ollici'rs luid dead oneniit's. It is cjtrtaiu that 
helms not been re«*rved, mnl the general nunioii of Americans 
qualified to judge pronomuey that be has not won just or ctuidid. 

• f’rt>rH ICvcrffhtde to Cumm ivith the i>tconit (Seti ltd CiiRed 

Staten Cavaiiy): an UHtfitikth Aveaunt of Sermce ia FSlr* 

yinUtf and 1/ie iwtktH CoutUryf iac/udiw? the Fernnal ^tn4tectio%$ ttf prth 
minrnt Oncers, With nti ' Api>cu(lix, riintaming Orders. Ifopnits sod 
C(*mniioMa«uee,' Military KcHNaiK &c. 1836-1875. ComplkHl by 'I’hvo. F. 
Kirieiiuougb, Cblencl and Rrevet UrigndiL«r- 4 ^fmarai Uniunl States Arwv 
(W.t (ilaptaiu Socund Cavalry). lUM»t.ratcd, New York; D. van Noi- 
U'tuia. London : S^aipao)i & Co. 1875. 

f 7’Ae Sattle uf iiettpfmry By Samuel P. Patess, PhilodelphUl 
Diivis a Co. tAWidou: Simip-o.i Gov H Co. 1^5. 
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The author of Shwrman's llutorkal Hat'd * undertakes to refuto 
Jiw ujurrative upon hali*a-doaciu points of prrcat military or historical 
interest, iuvolvinjr na many oonai<lerahle reputatioiw j and to 
do this by tlio ovidouca of doeuuuuUs written at the lime 
(aoveral ol thtMU by Sherman bimsolf) and ppi‘3;irved iu the niili- 
tary archiNTs of the Union. I To has called fortli a pamphlet by 
Mr. 0. W . Moulton t, who endeavours to show **th'\t the docii- 
meuta published in the l{«*viow' arc, almost alone* s illinient ft^r 
the refutation of the jrravor ehav^v.-^ (Jmcril ShormMn." 

We eliall not attempt to decide ht‘t\\» en I ho (•<»ijlifOvor..n:ilista ; 
iU movo liii't iiiat u lUMii in (omioimI SLonn inV podiioi 
provoked and indeed rluillHDjrwd such a dispute — and this 
DO fttiilor of his bo<>k nui doiiht — i' a elf.ir ]'roo** of hi:; 
vnuit of taato and juttjrmenl. (}rii^*r;d I.fC, ihiuii'h th«* vv »rld 
W«»uld havo welromed a hi^torv of hi.< froui his 

own hand, sleatlily refu.scd to virile \vln,t iinolve mort‘ or , 

leas of criticism mi tlie eontluet of othei^. ( h-iiei-al ShiT.uan, vho ! 
was by no moans urjjcntly prtvsed lo write, lia^ tcattenal piuiirent ‘ 
censures rijrht and left eo lavi-Hhly that men of eviTj rank coii- I 
C4fni«Ml as prominent actors iu the war, fnmi the tlien rresidont and | 
Ministers to Colonels and IViLradior.-i. aro stun-jr mid a i-d in 
their own persons or in thoct* of ih-ir sunivin:; fiiends. 

The eoii.sia of th*) rnited Stc-tcs luvo md, as a nih*, that variety 
and .’atrikiii'T oh iractcr of heaut^ which is to In- found in so many 
parts o I Northern J’]ui'o[it\ Tho course of orein cmTcuts, m.d ilu- 
ab&Kujco of those vast ^•laeier-.'?! n-.Jiis whi'di liaio in rouiit’*-ss ain"* 
cantul the rutr/reJ tableland of Sc.-ndiivn ia into its ueuiitl 
wonderful forms, juvstmliiur .''•ich .x mullilude of dilVeieu^ ^ 'd* 
grandeur and iilon, ancon ut for the dillertui.*". win :; ^ce iviueiiiher 
that tlio XorthiTiJ Allanlic St.'itrs .ail lie .-until o.‘ the lalilude of 
tho Aljis a*jd of Ikinleaux, mid tlut the cippo-ule fo those .d* 

OlVAt ilniain and Seaudiimvia are .‘-tilt in tlw ( JIaCimI n.;e. NeVi-r- 
thelotf, i he Nooks? and Corners ofthvN^ws .1 .nu'l-ind ( 'o i>t j pf,.^i^e‘^v! 
bomitir.j of their OW’D, not the leas wort*i sliniyi’tg tlial do 

not resemble thorio Aviih wliieh we aie l.nid‘i:jr: and ibo vohi'.ueiu 
which they arc hulji‘^'ly portrayed uiiiy not only s -rve to yuidctli 
native exploivr or the Idriunute toJviiTn \i‘'it »i’ wdui ha.' I. i.siire for 
such ivR'tirch, Imi will prove a .‘msire.j of real ei*|'i\ meni to thu-e 
who c mnol well hope to ^-ee tlienri.diuil. .\ '>iorie,<, a.s a We-rern man 
reuiLivlo d to a tounsL wirK limited lisi.s* sn hi.'? .r«.-'p»K il, l.dw> a 
givat deal of seeing. .It'* di.^' la nets arc '’<» 'v isl, natuMl ui in'*!a 
eo many and kj impussiblo 1 o ne-le*.-, it'* loeid varif^lhs of 
siTTinry iind cliimUo so great und so well worth hn »wdng, 
that unlePS a traveller has >ears to devote to til" Inii-d 
Hlates clone, he can lnu*<li;* h •[><> to do iiioie, than sltini the 
cream o I l heir attractions. Uo-l 'ii is ihe ehk-f “ ssplil " <'f New 
Knglsind, and after a \Wit to thet famotn s'tid -.i*!f-eo;ie«-iled 
city, tilers' is hirdly ono of the t flirty other Sietes lh\t dov*s 
not Nfom betler ivorth a miiuilo \i. a de.m th oi llie six Ifeak .lud 
comparatively birren cedonies whleli irace tueh* oriuiiu to tlu.i only 
cla'S ‘4 of LMiiigvnu(.s who woiilil ha>o iound thsit p ut ol th»‘ cvui- 
tinent cngi'/iiiAl to their Ifi.'^te and temper, 'rii u’e i.s in 

Now I'i’.rrliind to rival the wnirNT*: of t.\iiiforniH, the ece<*nrrieii;es 
of Coloivido, the sjjiyud'mr oi the Sonlli, or i\e v.’»r»''ji ol tli** 
Wtx-t; even \'i)':.rinia and M.ir>}jMnl in simmier, or IV? svlvnnia 
in autumn, hit^e elainis wdiieh tsito pr.ic -deuoo of .ill tied jir ‘ h uv 
prelerud, FKirld i § is in ellruaieand eluiraelev, as in pMLrrAuhie.il 
posi'iou, iho very untiihesis of New Un;inii.'l. The Iu pail, 
of the eomilry, it would seem, rechiimed from tno >pCl'’ii], nt of 
bank thrown up by tho Gulf between rho Atlantic imd ilin * 

Cavibbe.m iSea — a bank which is prolontce.il h> thu .Vnliliei liU i| 
gives to tho Gulf of Me.\.icu, on the map, iiliiiosT tba appeiranee 
of a \\ es^ti'm Midi ter rane^tii — h’lorida is neveriinduss on* of ih.e 
ricUo.it, iu&oii and climate, of ih** .^emi-Uopioul Sl.iV.'s uf tlu-^ thfiru.i 
Bolt. '^I’h e Water which penetrates her ternlory in every <lire-liun, 
and pi\cs eatv acc<.J.''» to her imiio. 9 t icpes'.»v-i by the litdil ri\er 
«tfiiinjer.s of America, is too widely spread ov(T her plains and 
amid tho 100I5 of hor\ast and still livi.og I’oreft.s for the well- 
being of tho .soltlor ; and even now tJie Slato i.s xery thinlv 
per>pled in propurtiivn to her rcsonrce^i — the leust populous, in that 
eonsc, as the Puritan Stutas are the inoM. ilensely jM^opled in tin* 
Union. But she has omm^di of tli« rebourcas of ci\iii/,aiion not 10 
repel the ordumry travelior by the tear of more than eiiduruble 
-discoinfurts ; her mosquitoes urn not more savagely greedy, and her 
malarial fevers, though more freqin*nt, are said to be h'ss dangeroiw 
than those of tho Missiesippinn delta, or than tlie terrible country 
fever ” of the cultivated portions of South Cai'olina. The volume 
before us is ii modest description of her charms : very simple and 
hoiuble in comparison with its predec^i.ssor, m l)ie present coiiditicm 
and afpirations of the State aiv humble when cuiiiparod with those 
of her wintry but vigorou.s Hiaicrs. 

• Shtrman*s Jtutoriml Ruhl: the Memoir 9 in the Llffht of thv liectfrd. 
A Beview bused upon Coinpilnti(»i-* from tho I'ilcs oV tlio Wnr Olfit'o. 
H. V. Boxmton, Washington t'orrr-*jM»Tnlwit of the ** Cinejmmli' Gazette." 
OiiicinDatl : Wilstach, Baldwin, A ( u, i.omlon : TrUbner A Go. 1875. 

t The Rniew of General Shermnn^a .VrmotVji fjiamimd, chiejty in the 
Lvjht of Us own Kvidenee, By C. W. Moulton, Cim-inniiri, O. Cincinnati : 
Hol'srt fdiirkc & Co. 1875. 

X S’w/ka and Cornera tf Htf Nem Fnglund Const, J)y Satnnr;] Adams 
Drake, Author of “Old l.andmarkJi of Bwtou," *• lUstorie and Man- 

idous of MLddle.sex," &e. Willi immcrim-* lllnst.r.^rioulf. Xow York; 
Harper 4 l/mclon : Trttbuer & Cki. 1875. 

% Florida; Ua Svemrit^ (HimUej and Jliatvry. With an Aeeonnt of 
Chiirhyton, {Say.inrioh. ‘Au;;n.Hta, and Avfeen ; a Cli.-ipter for Con- 
•oraptiveu; various raperKon Fmlt-Cultum ; and a Complete Hiindliook 
and Guide. By Sidney i.ainf'r. With ttumeruus tlluafrutions. London 
and Philadelphia ; Lipplnoott Ac Co. 187O. 


T/i^ lAicrtdvre of istlia title of ono of thoso works 

wmeh miii-i bo so li*oublc.sonw tocoiupilo,aud aro so veiy tedious to 
iMii I, thni ii. is ditlicult to coiuprehoud ihoir exisleuoe — ^vvorks a col- 
lect un of which might serve as a sort of coticordanoo of literature in 
gciion?!, c:ich CMiapriiing all the quotations that can b<' brought by 
jv'ul or furiual identity of topic under a fcingle ht\td. Jhre, for 
ox.tmjd*', wc huve 11 <ijlid bovik on Kis^'ing, not didaclin, hi:?t4^ric, ^ 
or phvilolo-.icAl, but simply r<?tercnl.iul j quoting cviiry md iblo or 
iijdn'iu.iid song, I'tiyir.L', coupict, voiw, or .v’utiiiiont on iKU iuoat 
fiimUhir tho no tii.i; I’m cumpilfr can liiid or rmneml! *i* i:i the 
I ronr/i- of pi*i‘h.t|«i hill' u lifotirne'i v«)iuliog un.'iv or lo dMV‘'iud 
I’uiTt'lo; ‘T. a ni.'.y he, .siiiiply colloctcd ^by iiitviis of jr. ii* .• dic- 
tk nirii*^, 111,. I i<uii-<'ul.i'u\ Snrii a Y»or)i iiai.’-lit ho (• y .iiis- 
, rlil.-N.jrn WfH', ii u.i,\, H- il Olire W'l-, U-Ml 'd to iMll '!? .'\cry 

p.ij'i’ Ilf <*\ , rv i* .<‘k h.'giin; for jiuy rivtdur, howuv«-'* <!<''■ .’uLed 
iu- • • tv'iri .'■...1 mill 1‘r.aty .-fiiliiiicm.s iii ii liuli'-h.uir •* ;l'i . uiug 
(u thi w.'ii'd 1.10 iiltiu’iy sick of the \m" ide.i i*.' lukl 

ii'c.d two or tlivcu bnndrfd such, ftiid long cm he had romplijUMl 
tin* tu.'k would hiivn hum seized with a disgust wliwdi might pro- 
bihly luk*^ the form of a solemn pledge lun't^r to he gujlly figain 
of nil act :L'‘‘0^•! itcd wilh such paiui'nl r-*mciiil>rancc. ilnjipily 
nohedv is obllcT’d to ic.ul tho book through ; jiiid wo vmauro to 
iiiiy ih.iL not tho moi>!, rounmtic, si-lmoiL'irl in J.'!u'/hmd will over 
tin 

Mr . ^'ho-hlV h'rjutois ]\uuffrii’\ and .Mr. Burkins a Sk»^rh of the 
i/\f“ omi H'ot'h'ii of i'o->l, ji \ urn liolb works of arlS'Mu rtlhor 
lli.m p>v/- .iiiil intunTU. IJolli m.v ^uHic.lcurly tculiunal to be 
nlli.a di V ruaduiiLr i'(»r the miiM\ who I'uiik ii nui'dtiil to all'ecl a 
k!i!»\vi ‘.i.:-! i»i' ill.* .aid di-t.»ii-* of nri. wli'fli ili ‘V do 

Hot pos,**. joid [ir.Midhiv l«f doqipud hv llio I'uw who li'imNstly 
ai\ow' Piji, 1 hull •'h ll)uv ciijoy .jul dudili. lu cortiiu pict.n-'s or 
. of j*li-ii.!u.. ill* y ar-i nciilitn* urT: a.-i, art iTitic-i. nor oven 
i.i .tri m* <*i ii iui-uii. Uor ever i xpect to Ilia u to 

iicpiir* a oil-, ••.y ol the fits any iiioru. tirin of l!u‘ loruicr. 

Bill oul'dd • ol' i!iu-u (‘I - •s iuu th*' pi'-iplc who do iin liTstftnd 
tir*; and (viri* i boia it ; .‘.ud In tlicni biih woili.s, b.d u^p'- fui, tho 
liiriiT, tiaiv s'lrh Is* cu uiiioiid 'd. d In* foriii'T apja'iis l.i he 
wriiam lor ptoplu wilh no giuat Iviiowii'dL'V of the ‘-utjju 't ; ;uid, 

11 so iiifuudu.l, 'iioiad havi^ civiMi thuui an ()"iMsiuii;il uvui.iu'a inn 
wiii'di thuy will coimuo>il\ he too v.iin lo jMk. 

Mrrk Tw’iii-' M f.-hrK, nod O/i^^.aii* iio.irly ail c.aiital, 
uni :. i of till Ml worthy of t)i'* aiiihor ■, .-.liort ami ii\.'\, i>ir ihn 
m. -1 j.'iU live from vul-.|-.iiity and o.i''-,i and mI'-ip/ a ir 0 morn 
OiU'ii tli.m pioNokiiij a ro.u* ol' liiLiilui. b.it .tlwuvs 
d'h'H i.i liie hold ot h.ni\ to lake Up w'hilc « p.i!'( a. ii w d'.ng for 
a ihi!l A, a p.i -.vUL.'-ui* for n. vaiiw.*;.“LMi'), a cliuiii tor h?.' p aoiii, or 
;i man l*n‘ a wifu or .«=ii-:«*r wln> pMiniiod lo ))e ih-.i." d ai ino 
minuti-.; 5?nd it i'^ go id fi;oni:l) lo m.i .0 all of llnmi lo.got the 
Acv.'iU » 1, and (ah but Ih"* l.n! > 1 Wi (o forj'^'-* it- 

\\ u Li\e a loo.: li.'L ^-f avi i -im* ipauln- f 7 ir{nloro j|. l.irdud wilh 
dociiijjcaml morals; Uv&frr /iointnU » diil>. mh on 

boih pfi'nitu, /Irr Woihotj //.t/// **, Huotimenu!, titir-d with ^ 
sidiii* -n ; t'iUijti.OH Zf^/z/yr/ s i t, patih'lic.-hoii.sj lu), a adc of" 
the lo*\o]»ili< /{‘irs w.ii'j t'iti' uud thf I'-i* 

5«//.s/|j, poll* c- Mi' .aiona) : .'»nd Jaulru.’h , wiiich, 

oouip.r.-d witii tac ui ly o-.* c.itjud a liinn’l propui. (cn- 

ir,n^»f! -S.vv;v; -/ri.V; li jj aiv w’ull jrm-d; tho book I.1 u .ipJiitt.nr of 
poor idiM'^, b h>li.'»g Iroiii an u.vcilnd br.iiii in all duvciioiu. i xcupt 
|iu* right one -lo , (• sii,‘tlnl»oa of ovcr\ ihmg save (‘oiuiikzu sense. 
\Vehuv*Mils-» » cullui’tiou ot mtsu, includuig litiiy raliui^r.*! I’o^'iiciil 
Worl..-.^;^- , not b;d, hnl not goodtunmgh t<i miikn us woudur ihat we 
r.uvor liou,-dof ilium h 'fon!; a cluiriaing rrlttiim f/c /a.fv, liuaulnuJly 

* Tht lAteinturc of KisAtoj; iHfon^d from lHafori/^ Pttvtrif, 1 Irtifm^ 
and tuvoloh'. Ill r. ( llo'iiiiaii^h, A.M , M.O., Aiitilor of "'iliMaings 
liu til.* < .iirii.-iis," ‘V -*. I.oii'li)n aii.l riabujclpliia : iappincotl iSr ( 'o, i}iy6. 

t turnons PmnteiH and Paint hm, Hv Idrs. Julia A. »Sbcdd. 1 fiit<-trntitd 
V. nil llvliinypu'ii't 1. u',’ ji\ i ir.iia »:•!%.•» by It ij/n,irl, Ci,nv,..;‘Ci'i, I'wmii, 

At. : n-^tvid A I'u. huuJoii: 'Saalji-^m Low it ijn. 1876- 

■j; A Sf.rtvh of the Ltfrunda List of s *nt of the //'fz;7..t of John SitOfU'tan 
(.'..y/V// i;y ,\iigii.sii;'i 1 iVr.,.iii-., A ..M Hm vurd Ctilb- .Mtaiilicr 

*»f t.i.- M. - IN Hi-t"ric;i! .'inuu-ty, Ac., Ac. Boston: (.tv's-d A Co. 
LfOi'loji; .Samp'on l.»»iv A <‘u 1-171." 

§ Ahirfi Tw’un's -''.trA/jcs, found Old. NdW first tuiblldn-il in Ctmipluti; 
l««>iiji, t in.- Aiiicni-.m riiMishing (unnp.iny : il.attiird, Oam., und 
Cbw.-.i'O, 111. Lundrm : S.iaijf'.iiu l.nw A Co. i'875. 

l) T/irodorn : a tlomr Svmj. By IMiobc F. MrKecn, Author of “ rhornton 
Ibill.” Ac. New Vi*rU . It.-nulolpb A Co. I.-iiiiion : Hainpmn Low iV tio. 

tlealvr Howard. t 1 1 nini.uinn; a Soul's Storjf, By Mr.s. t'., A. War- ^ 
field, Aiuhor of tlie “ Ilou-i-nuM of lloiiveric ” l*hiladi Jpliiii ; Pea v,.»)n A 
Jlrotlicrs. J«ondon : S.siMp/ioii Low A Co. 

T. Hmrt. By Loti. Cnp-.ulcll. New York ; Tbr Authors* 

PiihliMnng Cuiripaii y. L«»i!r|(.n : rt;nnii>,on Low A Co. 1875. 

-ft tVay/i>a'x B iMiv,r.H ; or^ tht' Qfuih^^r Partisans. A Storv of tho American 
Lcn obit ion. Wilh llhi.sirttrioiis. London and PbiladeliHiiA : Llppincott ft 
Cij. Loudon : .S:imp.>ou Low ft (.*0. 1876. 

Xi Th^ PeMiw t,»l the Somnandiuhat Thv Murderer and thr Fortune^ 

Idler, lly Allan riiiUmon, Author of “TlipExprziHman arid the Ik: ec- 
tivc.'Ai^ Chioiigf>! Kocu, Cookci, ft (k>. London: Sampson Low ft Co. 

1875. 

§§ Htnhrirk ilmlsfm. By Henry Jmnfs, juidor. Boston : OjroikI. ft Co. 
Loudon; .Sttin|m>n Iw»w ft Co. 1876. 

Ilii Ceulmnifil Shyroeketu: a Series af FligkU, Fantnee, and FaeU, By 
r *^'**'«*^*y AsHWtnat CuHifir bL Stephen’s, A-*., in tho City 

ol Now lork, j8.t3‘*i844' Admuy, N.Y, ; Van BonUuiystn Brintiug 
llourc, Lnirku ; SuinpiMin I^ow ft Co. 1875,- • 

ff Tlu PoMieal Warhaafliay Palmer. C^onnlete EdHioo* New Yoift 
and Chlciqjo . Bames ft Co. London : Sainpuon I oif ft Co. 1876. 
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EXlKUrriON now 

l)rairiii«rv ^lr. V H';AV,iUid fc-r S \LE. 

< V.al<JiXi:e. 


li.vrtp-l Tkv)^»r^-3 Mott.-rv. (.)8rroiKl ur.-* pubUKhin- ; |\ollli:’S UKKAT PlCTUllK of “rilUTST Ii 1‘:AV1NG the 
poj'Ki^L (MliVinii.-ii of AinoritMin authors of nol'i -I'luwTteon j|, ilaw- ' '•uwMuof rijau-v ^Mf* .’* •• rh- uiti iuvfimrta.” 

li I ^111 11 I *1 1 I Ii.a \ ieiii-. *‘hoMirn of the CruM, 'M tirMtian Oaticu/Tatilv," 'ooKfi 

thorn*', imu ot horn j tht» Ihujkh won tlio ]iap<.*r aiitl btiiuinfr | OALi.kUv.a:. n*'w iionaaifvet. Ten lo six. A.in»»«iK*ii. 

pood, tho rosult pretty and oonvoiiiHit ; so iiico that (VHryfKvdy | i-ii |f 4 ir \v 1 1 Tnv wiV’l'l^r? 
W()'ilinilcoiobuyllJt>\oluilii.'S,Hiitniii) nriiit -.-oii.-rMlly i:\<*fil.!tit, ; I1i ..pkn, a wron^Tinirf^tL. 
blit in one or two inffliintvs bo tryiTip that fvi'rybofty who vriuch j ButnntftciiiOttiier.v, rji i»iw«diiiy T.iwmbii L. Aii?ii 

liis will burn riitlu.r tlian r.-iul Ibt-ni. , / \|;Kp,vs f’OLI,K(iES. Irelnncl.--Tlw PROEKSMUlSllll A 

" C MJDWiri’'{Y 111 lh«* tliK** (rHlway. Ill if!.' n-jw V At'A ^ 1 , ‘U* fur 

'luo arr r..'|ti**titnl tu fvi«'i hmr 'IWiiTKniisO M t'ur PsuKu-trififiTAKr. li'ilMin 

.'III 1^4 Nfruri: thi: iMii t'uv>i ill tfi'lvr Uixt tiue Mtinu Laa> Ik- auliruiibnl i«> hiatiTacb 

Ihi 1 . il l..4‘ii«”Tf i»M. 

'i if ( .iiui.. .iic r. Ill' iiia.y ist. •I'Fit'.tcil lUr Uie »lx*v.e wij ]M%e to ev>er uJiHin hia 

(i» ii'i* •• 

ililiii Ctt-iMo Jp.n'jary '.j. 1 -"i. 

( ^LIl-TTiN rOiALrtlK SfJITOI.AllSffirs. KIMIIT or is.oro 

Hill b* '^i roM I’T.'TITIOX \l|(ifii|iiini.*r. Ih'i., mhtf •• i.n ASOt* tVinyewr, 


* ,\LiM Marlin: a Harrmi Idyl. I’v John f WJuff ior. With 

f il'i'i I 'll ion I. iiootoii : Ohi^oikI ^ l^*. l^oiiddri * S.iinp’ion Lutv A (‘i*. 

t VV/r Mhrorttf a Mitul. A Pnom by AIi;(rii()n Svrlrii.*}’ Lo;;/ni. N« 
York: 1 * 11 ! imm A Soil', i.^yo. 

X ( './Wuf/iM. By J. Pre.Juti. Bobfun : RoIktU Broihci . 

LoiiiJ.'n ■. iS.iin)ison Low A ('o. 1076 . 

§ fjntiie aud Lyrirn. By n.ayur«i Taylijr. : 

*S* t Lori'hoi: S niiosou Low t 'o. jr.'/-;. 

!• ( lit /inviovcj fl\uiut}/, Bv llnlpb W.mJiIo I'liUM'-im. Biibtoi: : 

O-^j-oo 1 A IJo. Luiui'>.T : T»iliiii>'T A 1 0. iDj--.. 


I ti.ntl t(> l-Vi A >'i 
nffli.* Kjji.Mcn.»Rr. 


pLItLlO 

* JtD.riii.. 


K.l.T 
«r iH l*t 


SPKAKlNt;.- - rhe Hev. AIJ'.aV. J. Jk OOltSF.Y, 

< hii-t. ('ainl'tSilve. un Pvl.lf Ul<u!•^L' aiirt SwaJsIny* 

■■ ■■ ' IMhi-ry 


1 iil\ A‘i‘K f#h.^^oNS :o M*.ffitxM«of rarllaineat ht end 

ii: 


'I'olt 

i*«i 


AEHEMIAM OiaMMAU SCIKXIL (n«ii- Watf.ird). 

■*' ^ Fiioiidc*! A p. Ii'i#. 

UpAer the Kt-w Schcine, Nine l^xliihitioiii are l'ouii<ld>l,of tl.n luliici (;f lUii pr*' annum fx 
Three Yfar». 

Al«r,, '1 . II Jiinliti ami Ti'fi 1*4 nlur IMatl Sch^ilartbiiw .rnr to be niiWf-lH'rh tf.<. fir^l t« i|»f.-a]r 
at-i.ut i.nc-i.aif the latter i.cariy ihc wlmlf, i»t the exKr:ii4' ot vi-l iviiuxU-vn in 

t* a ScIiimI. 

Fuithf'i iiifi>ima«iiiii eiil lx- ^Fvrii un HmiU4*aM'>n to the Re-e. Ai.v;.i i< l.Kru.iN, eater. 

OIIKST TIAM.. WHrWrr Iliil, TOliOCAY.— 

|•«EPU^ITlo^^ fi» tlw l't;ni.in M'lirHILs'nid 1'MV» imdcr U-. 

Ittv T K K. *» J’> Um Nti, M A .. aonw Oinr Fei!iii* bii>,l Tu' ii i-i Wuui •:4:r 
i-irstatiil ( lri>i4('|H':kir... > irat ( tu I.AMr bur] Mmli'm llrato!*%. epil f-ritiiMly Tutor 

. ...J J. jt ^ tJ.— 11 ........... * J J* jiiil Aainsiiiiit Mm-fer at U t-l Mi/loii CA/ilri<« I'h** aitnai^iri {« l>iliy Alto aainriMOuv. TliU 

I fit ^UimcrtpiiOil /O thA oAriHlIA^ JiKVILW, tllflurlltiy FtiiiiibaiftrcHUAcAiikititWi^iolihe fbuilly. Y’l LJ iiudir I f.jT'Li II, lyj (luliii ui> I uv«r Four' 

ijiii- to uiiu part, of the United Sfiite^, i* £1 10«. -id., or 
.S7 h^.,old,aad,unyle forwarded dir<.l to the. JWAA.r, Mr. 1 P‘;; 

, r ^ / y , M M. Oxfurrl. |>if t on i IlO^ S. beiiifoii St>vc»i eisd TvreKi*, fur I'mli'h- iM-i.*ii.U Tenue. I'W 

|i\y ui Usr.e, at the OJiee,^ Houlhawptoo Street, Strand, or j -‘•“'o “» 

TYITION. -TL« EM’.USH 

with Mathfinatira) vbr utwVrtekt'e the 

Vri'T! K. hto V At ANCII*''. A (itii ih-il t’l fanrii}. . 


NoTirr.. 

u huef IrttuA fo sfitfu thni irv dccihic lu rvturn ir'/octeil Com^nuni^ 
rations ; and ta thin rule tee can makr no r.irrpl.tnn. 

TK.B UNITED STATES- 


fa Mr. 11. P\ STKVHTca, v/wo r/tv/w Aymrt/j 4 Trafalgar Square^ 
Lx-'iii Intvruafiimal iViwioi/ Orders ivia be sent from any 
olKrr in the Unitfd StaUsj and iSuharript ionXf payahU in adraiuAj 
may cumincnce at any tinir, 

TAUIS. 

Coi.it . ttf the Sa'IOKday TU-VIKW nary be ohtainrd ervry StUarday | 
of '1. KoiHKRlNcnAM, d line AVtoT rfcB Capucti cs. ! 

The prfdica/ion of the SATHRDAr JJkvil'W fakrit place on Saturday 
MorninySf in lime for the early (rahiA^ and cojiiiA may be ohtained 
in the Country, through any Ne may ml, on the day of jmbticalwa. 


H .VNOVFIL-*^ riM\ ATK 

CM ATI. MS -a rm ibsV'M* M.A.. 

rni h. h 

I Jhi'iiuer Slrai.. 

L^OLKKSTOM:.— Mr. W. J. JKAFFKi:S(L\\ M.\. (Scholar) 

4 0\ 'ri.a«aut'’(l Vi^ A C'eml.rWI'.H llouuur'niau a**d e if r-u u t: u! T» 'u-ht »*, :'rc]*enw 

*'. MiiTx'ji.tiri M t»4t SWiitf 

T>I«VAtK THTIOX nn<l (’OMFOKTAHI.E IIOMJC.— 

■' The RKC'TOR iMtiri!<d« r>f a •tvt.'rll C^Miiitry FeHfth,pi> Kii«(l«'.nn and (Srbduivtc oi 
Tiinity College, iamlM-tdire. wl.4.» 'ak*®* FIVE VITPIL’*. tow Vanuf u«. DeMlcA, Mctlirinetton, 
Iri'i * , ..nd •.»iii mj:U C. ..." _i edxi ... mid uf o>**i*ii> Ink end 

bill S. >ti<iotir.y. fi«h itiT, an nit, If de»lri‘d Tcoiin invU ix ■. INU to 100 uulfM>«f.-» 

A* «. lifv |{ R 1. .lliMr)' irv. Much Wcnlia k. K.'a,’*. 

p.aVATK TriTlOX.— The Uev. K AV. VoUNlt’, M-A. 

Onoii, seb'.'ler of hia thrre of wIhik,' PujiiN ' II, l-t, 'ir-l ifi yru>' h'i\r nn'cntl. 


eelii I oiiitt Public Ki'hmi] Sch>>leriiV|w. RAceii ' M*; 

.larijftid b> an W ranch r. nn < *tfurd Il''(i(>ur*in ci iid e.y'.t. • 

tac’rloy fjf the .\t>d<rn ).b 'ci.ifi'i. iiiid iMi.iiiua< jd\anti 'i ',i iJ i. 
to Part'iila of J*Oiiil*»>ii. jii -ii Si\c i* ini", IiO Ouiiitray ! 


. .-«*cnt!y 

t't F'TI ‘ ’>•“ 

Mas -n- ,**''Vr«ii.rc 
k.'M J3.iya. ilcrt-si ' 


TUE SATURDAY REVIEW 

OP 

rOMTJOS, LITEIIATIIRK, SCIILNCJ:, AM) .ART. 

Price fitl. 


T>UTVAT 

I» \*r Kb ftir 


K Trrnox. -MTUTiA 


(»l FP'h-VS. 

> flir Tlirri't .VjjpiHntTnriifu and otJicr U‘ nxarMi-Btioiif f,rp j rorn, .ij hy \ 

JIf I! lKt*l{l)SIIlIlIO I.Nt I’MtiKN i’, if (jn-ni exj>';i-!-r a<><l .i.cix-* lav riil»''ii *j t 
, ‘*^.•!Hllur cd* fain.i'id^p I'liiiprvit , Niinii><n:Ain'ti’(i h- 1 lii.r. (ji 4 at’il iiii.v.-. 

j Addrc-ia, >. I*. ^ I/<iri!->ri rnAiOiitl'Ui. 1 CirPiif, I. f 

'|X» .Mll.lTlA (IFKK’KK.S and (>A\]>11‘AT1S for COM- 

»■ firrriVE kx I-MinatiuN'I .(-piiun rmr. vEit mu .ut 

hrnc Tlil’ri- V.\C ANC'iKs niter llie IXiiiiilar Fv i <) r iidiw. itiMs lu I'alh'ii ami 
fi'feiXMHViJ ’fhe Muiuie lluunr NfWtni* Valcni.t, Altoit. 


CONTKNTS op No. 1 , 0 .'. 7 . JANUARY L>J», 1876 : 

Armoil P*'fl<*o. Mr. UriK-it on tinnd. 
rarliuii'iuiit Out of s\'Ffcion. M, Urnolioitii and Uto Sonafe 
ProU’Cll'di uiid rroO'-Tradt* in t:.o C. lotiri-J. 'I’ln* (Jivdt. "Norilicrn Collieloin. 

% Llcmcntury I'cMclicrst In lio'uiul, 

T 1 h» RmJ of thii ** Ilnvoronil ’* Controvrrny. Governon- nud ron.*inlJ*. 

All J f|niir!nin in A’tubtbMA, AtontnloiulKTt ami hie Crltica. 'Phn Polnlor's Waiite- 
Tlir. Whisky War. Thu t>l»l Mnutcn. ut the Ho>al Acaderny^-lJJ, 

Sinltb’e (''linMeaii Accoimt of Ociv-pia. 

Victor llimo In 1‘xiln. TlnlpU of <’oj''».'i'*'h-ilo. 

Kh.i I’'*.'" War--Vol, 11 L l.itcmry Rnmaineof Oli'vr Maflox-Drown. 
Bsiicroft's NiitiV 44 liacea of Nortli .^nn.Tlm — Vol. UT. 

General Duerot on SKIrmlahlnir. I’ho Pool of the Family. 

JaiJiinusio Art. Anu'j-laui T.itM'aturt'.. 


J^DlTcLVTTON (Thuroupfh end Seri]' lurnl \ Ul’XEFK ’r!!) 

nP- J C'l.TiRtiYM.AX uararMli iIpmivh to icconimend a Iz-n I. Miir^’ •’.f, rnK*!, I’lio 


Mansion i» eiit to»i>d lti its im n h'lioindn i>1 levorbi iu’re«. ti it Ivu 
l.(ind«Jii. Ihofosnir* and Iirp'n.v. AdiirLi- 4 *r's u. !\ n' iput 


1 iVl.li 111 1 

'l..' 


hovjna he*l iKT'it’.ar fUi'ilitii* fill li'aniiii," ihp Ti lu’liii ,■ I a.iil iOu '..!i \li r^l 1'. w- 'it 
ibc I'l Micipiii *'Svr J'uulh. so ilial hp ili.jiiMi.il Of’oi..U‘i I '.i*! I >.i., »'i>» .u-lionii'; ■. .il 

full that lie )b tii'W ilinrliiir/iTitr a duty lu p-iPfui-. T.-siri'-'j ".i .i 


til •lui.tfhai.d aaK*. l»nM*d iiuoii tiiO bil.ie — .Vihhpsa, \ Il A'l. y:i'ii 


KJ.li ./....Nl 
ifil, .'-!a|.;chui-{it 


pHKl4SKA irU^H StnjOOL lor (illM-S.. - A RJARljlNO- 

^ UOtlSE Bit PliPU.M fVvm e ihuti. noc aMenrtliuc *b a Scln 


aMemltitic *b t> Sclnvjl of tU« OIRliPi* PUJIIJC 
■ the 


1>-VY BtTKMiT, CdMPANY, has lain osjcned at 7 Iti.rliBiii Pltiv, fhr’K'r., to 

.'^idiool. nndir tlio ^nperinirnilrDCfi ut Mica C. BMifn, UiwhoiKa|ijii:cktlcniiaA«i ‘ 

panit'iilara ahctild be addivand. 


A GENTLEWOM AN, with ffood ivrm'iircsauditmoheLvpprli iiiH^ 

111 TtiUton, tvekaan eit»reuiMit tui UKSIIMATI T Ut^VKItNRSS, v'-ehtw e rtvn t dhtoiM.'ii 
i*r iKniduTi. 8ul>J<.vt» : Enaojili. hni-vh, Ituiian. and thr liidinMnite to iwtryn'-u.^ 

A ddixha, '* C. •" KUtherliy '« Pi luUng Otttre. 4A tVulhroik . H.i;. 


fpilE PEFWS.— ADVERTISl'IK, who is a f.!-!!.' Ix*«.li'r «:id 

tk^oriptWe W'rileY.'uCiMnKlenlFsnr ATK’nt.o and U«\ lower uf ui'OviniillAWrAtortf.dv-inra 

A RK'ESUAUKAIFN r. \\ nuldlie triHloi; toM|>re9ieiitali:i;h-elHM4Hl.iioKa)aith"ap>»iM\- 
iti;; riiiladrlphia Ontcnnlal LxblbUiuii Ilea hiul FoiiriM-n Yaars' Eititofiai Exiic" iu 
I ondon ami the iirt.vhiiMia. aril can vim* Cec bi'it reicrttncf'n.^zkddmb. X-. care orkli.^re. 
Sti-eot Jtroiltora, Buna Street. l.laQi>lnV Inu Plelda. W.C. 

(4EEMANTn.riUVYllEI.lEF 1 UND.-nVThr of 

tha rerrntB''clB«la*tttial Leptblelton Iu Germany, over Tell T)ani*.md h»i* hist 

tlirlr mtan* ot Mibalatemv, cHhtr wholly or In kSrt. hui>M* «if thtin an* n.'d'ici il Uiabki td4-;^iii» 

.. - . , turn In llitdr iisrii CiJiintry t other* a;s^ lu oxile. 'I'fio onls rrirto' aUtfci**'! a..ahi*l i hv'r F < ir* 

Accmintt— Tlin Aniorirati Aniiissty Debate^— A lYsi) fur I'olitiolans-Jlaii wars ■ «ia»iht»**thrif rvfus-il toonry tiir ihrtatton of the btute m inatirr* of Vlu oi»l> 

— tc ^ ! im-auv by which they can r.'i'iii'or tiirir Uvrlihocid IK Aui)*ies'y> 

A Conunitiuo, ci-mn * * ‘ * * “ " “ ' ” ’ 


OONTBNI'S OF Ku. 1.0(16, JANUARY 22. 1676: 

Bnirl iiiil imd tlie AriAtrlim X6lo— Thi* Etflnbut^h Erview on th<* fSww. Canal Piir- 
ohaiMv-rt'uilinrt Kh?ctl»ir*»— The Fronoli Sonata-' PsHiamenL ««<! tbo Pitblie 


niui S<'x*iiury. 

Hen nf the AYorW — Scl«»on nii<l Mnfnll* 


jnroawluftln pukr of Prtiv.I,oid.YronWI »*f WBril.»iir. \iiril 

Vlnfttli* V— PiiMIft HtM*akinir**-Tnill • I’lUuiaiirtnLniia I lf**ward ot CiKiHaop. lAird Kinly, MoiiKicnur PaU«raiMi. the Mov. If. J, i^mrndvi*. ^Vr, n. 

In UmiiM- IN.It tol Com«yoi.»|..n -Ptewiwwk- | it?SX'4 miithV'ioTilSt^rt 


l*uMfe (ftpeakinfr-'-Tniil * rittwnnntoi}# 

_ ^ iNiUticnl CotTO^ozidoi'cti -Pieo 

Fitshfon-t lo Had Langiuticici— 'Crutan Kaihroliknisa at BuuiU Koninnifton. 

Lbth re of Sarah Dtmbftn of krBrlbdtonffli<^Kaye'H floppy War. Vol. llf.-Rouml 1 
My lloiiAO - Flahnr'H nuti.ry of Landholding in Rngland — Fofrg’a Arabiatan — l^n : 
Dernier dfs Nunolf'Dii- Hior.v’B Ntro—Tcn Ycara of My Li fu— Conifers and Feat- ' 
BoU Shruba—Tiic Squlre'a X-ugney, 


•Mdunenw^O. ... * 

It has lawn decided to raise a PtHIT-lC 8UBSCttU‘TXnN, towardi aUicIi * sum of about 
dS.ai)0 hsN lirrn already urivately promised. .... , 

CtiXTRTHOTJON.4 w^ih tiv recahvd hy tbe THiVe nf TCoi'f^ik, Douse. M. Jsti)c-»'» 

fl4|uarc,S.W I to theT-ord iVtrr. AS Portland Plaiv \V.. h* ''' '*• Dii-v I'.mi , H> I>«kc hUtet. 
a* A_v- — . ^ . I. f. .. . 1. 1 


iMiMlon : rubUsbcA at »8 SOUtHAimt>N STllSET, STIUNI), W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T'HE SOCIETY of PALNTEUe m WATER OOr^OUSb.— 

J[ Tlifl urtMTfiK leYEmi'rTnw «r aicviTrinica anim> va 

ffOW O'P 




AUILLD D. FAIPP, j^lory. 


GOXTRntUTlON.d will tiv recahvd 

. 4|uarc, S.W I to theT-ord l*rtre. AS Por,i.itu ■ tm%v. 

fit. Jumes^a 6.W.I oral ilio iMindoit Jouit-Stovk Bonk il'uli Jduii iitai ih). 

i TJYDKOPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond UiU. 

» PAMfiV*wf»_|)r. ET>W.\|t|> LANE, M. A,. .'(.P *‘'dlu For InvoU )*.anil ihn*c re- 

, quIriuK rest and change. I'urkUh Railmmi tlie iirvmiias. ITRatu ciUraiHje to liloknaMUl Hark. 

OVEBLANI) IHR/TE «iid Sf/lrSS CANAL.— lU«lderO«»lJ*#t 

a,r f he omiviiy.anoc ofiHf Mniutothe .\fi-*Iltoriiineaii. India. China, Japan, anil Aiutfalla, 
The Psnliiiiijlar aud Oriental Steam N.-ive/ntmu Otiii»i«iiny despatch tKrtrSt«mmerafr.im South- 
invton.i jts tlie S,„.« c>nal. every 1 lnirwlay. lr«Hi V; otcr ewry kiifloy and £ii>m KpInOhA 
nth ^vOscrlni-il every MotjiIov -Offloc*. iPTLcwlcnhall Street, £,C'., bad 36 (iootopur 

8lrv^»t S* fV a 

lRRlCUTON.-BEl>FORU HOfjKL'-YwjiHr wrf 

r. 0. RltXlBDS, Kam,»a^. 
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THB 

LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, LMTED. 

Iiicovporatod .undor the Companies* Aots 18 Ii 2 and 18 G 7 . 

CAPITAL, £75,000, IN 16,000 SHARES OF £6 EACH. 

Payable as follows: £J on Application*, £*J on Allolm«ut: Biilanco by Calls of £l, at iutervals of not leas than Two Months. 


COUNCIIi OF THB IiANGHAM BINK OLVB : 


Colcmel J. JTTRA ^T.^fONTE, ;ll> f]rIoar«’«t*'r l*l;uv iv-i *niHii 
VINCENT AMBLLR, Eeq,, M.D.. Colvillo t’olvillp S^iiuaru. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, 516 (Jn-wt Ccvirgi; ^trvut^ WrutinliiMtor. 

W'lLLUM AUtnCETlLL, Epa., D.L.. Ciui.. 

F. ARNOLP UAKEU, E-q.’. Junior Cnrlrow ('luS). T*.i]l Mull. 

ALEXANDEH PR.LTT nAHLO;y. Esq.. Cl if., 'l r.laly.ir Squure. 

CHARLES JAMES RASTAllI*. Anioloy Cju-tU*. iJ.-rM. 

Oeiiernl Sir GEORGE BETjL, K.C.n.. Junior T ulU-l .Sfrvuv ('liib, Charles Street. 
Captain U. A. llKNNF.TT, Hra^euose (’!uh, .MunrheMiT. 

S. GORE nilOWNE, Es^i,, Wjunlcn^r-:’ ri.tli, P.ili MaG 
GRAHAM BROWNE, . Xlj-ion Club, Tni^ul/ ir s iiiah'. 

Captain J. BBOW^NW, Junior Viiltert Sitvuv Club. C'l-.rl* > ShTPt. 

F. IIUDI). Ki<q., .Tumor .\thrii«>uni Club, P ivsvhlly. 

Signor OARAV^OUI.T A, ColvHk* S^pmrp, KeiiKinctoit. 

T5. PATTON CLENCH, ,St. SiypJi.-u’H Club. \V'r-.tiiiin !i'r. 
MajorSHAliWKLL CLKRKE. Arnuv^intl Navy Club. i\»li Mull. 

EDWARtT COLKGRATTi. WaruloriT^* Club. J\i l M ill. 

FRANCIS C. COMPTON. iU-ii.. Wumlerers’ Club. I'.vb M.ill. 

KDWARD CUTLER, K-q.. Junior C!irlfc.in Club, P ill .M Gl. 

Captain DAITBENKY, .T>inIor Pnlkil .**orvkv CUib, < 'Imilos Street. 

Baron DE LA TAILLE DES K.'^SARTS, 'ia r.\lJ Mull.i-.W. 

Major HE WINTON. StuiU. Norwoo*t. 

.TOHN V. DICK, E»q , St. ('bib, Wc>«i-t!ilii‘'U •. 

JOHN DUNBAR. Esq., M.P., (Inrrlok Club. 

JAMES EDMUNUS«I->«p, M.D.. J Savlle Bqw. 

Tlifl Right Hon. Lonl ELIHANK. Naval ftivl MlUtpry Club, PiocafliHy. 

CapliLin J. H. RVEN.S. 4 Fitr-roy SviiiUro. 

Majors. PAIUTUIUGH, Army ami Nav\ Club. T’.i'l Mill. 

Lk*utciiant.-Colon«l VALQUrt ARSON. r(*‘rkeli‘> i^t{U r,-. 

Major L. W. IMSHER. Anny aii«I Navy Club. TVil M .ll. 

OapUviti ivlNGSLEV Vv-.'^TER, YVau-li'r.Ms’ r\\\U, I'.ill 
GRAHAM (IfLMOLR, Con*'frviLlivo (JJub, J .n.eC.s Rtrevt. 

A. GOULD, E'-q., N<»w TravclkTA’ Cluli, Hnnowr i=quM* , 

Afujnr R. K. 0 lBi\, TbatrJiffl ITuiko Club, Jjl. J.in.'-- ^ . r ft. 

Captain IT, F. GIBB, Cbiirles Street, St. JaMao''.*ai. 

WUXIA H GTI.L, Twi.. Uevonyhire riiib, St. Jamo •^rrf*c^ 
flTANDlSlI GROVE GRADY'. Eiq., <* Gfvir.ie’.. f'q tnic. 

LieulcnaJit^Colonrl F. W. nitkcnUV, Army .iii<l Club, Pall Mall. 

TI. G. GUllNFiT, Ej« 4 ., YVrnlam Club, Si, JunuIk’N 
£. A. HALL, ll'V'j., Verulam Club, .Tit)iuvi'.<ii hfi Mif. 

Mnjor CHARLES HARDING. irmver?iitlf*is Club. Joruiyu 5-‘hvct. 

Captain HUG HES-H AT.IiETT, Stri'ot, St 

Captain JOHN HARRl.S, AVauflon n’ Club. Pall M»Gl. 

ERNEST HARTlTS, Tliatoi»e.l Jlou*-c Clulj, Si. mbiiue- ’•« Sf reet. 

W. B. KEBKHDEN, L^q., Wyndhain t'luh, St. .Ij:nu-Ni''< -Hiuari*. 

Captain OilAULES C. JIOOD, Naval ami Military (**lub, Pitv.elilly, 

Major O. A. F. fiOUCIlKN, Eart India United Sej vltv Club, St. Jaziio'H Square 


Cupkain P. irow/,FTT. N^yal uBrt MiUtiwy Club, rici’fuljJIy. 

Llfutenant-t^dtibir l HUNXlt, Junior Naval and Military Hub. , ‘ 

W. (L P. HUNT, i: c|., R.N.. .Iinikir Nuviil ami Military, Cinb; Pall Mall. 

J. MOUAT F. lltlN'J’, F.'wi., St. Ktophon’s Clnb, We.-*Mnii).H»>r. 

G. HUNT. Thatdirtd Koiuio Club, St, Jauie^^'a Street. 

€. VILLI KRS jLBDKTSON*, Eaq.. Nava] oiul MiUtnry Club. Plcoodilly. 

JAMES JKPHSO.V. ICsq.,*! Taiindd Ohamlier--, Tnupln. 

JOH N .1 U V E, Fiui. , DevonRhire (?Uib, St. J aiuert s Street. 

Cnpt. W. .1. LORD, Burdwan Upixir Nuntiiorl. 

H. G. I.OltD, k>>i|., Tifie JY'irk. Hlnckhe.ath. 

Capt. L/\YG‘.>(''K. SI. Ste.plien’H'i.’lMb. WnHlmln-bT. 

Ctipi. .T. AHCTTi U.M.IJ I. VVIKS. Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall Mall. 

W n. LV.OG, E-q , Tbaiehetl i{oii4o Club, Si. JHiuo-i'ii Street, 

AllTlIUll LKVT. Esq.. B) Wtsstbuiime Ktin t. flyrit- Purk. 

Colonel P. YV. LL'ARD. T.rtst tudjii Unlwd Sewn e (;liih. Si, JariiOii’a Stinnrr. 

Lieut. -GenurMi J. iv. Mi'CAT/SL.^ND, C.R., Yli-lr.iSe Y’^lllri, Clieltwiiiut!). 

Cupt. YIEIICIJ R, Cli;it!»um ifonse, lvulght.J)ridv/tv 

METCALb'i:, r.*iq., Sr. St. plieiEg Cliih, YVcstTcilnuli r. 

H. 0. MOLI.OY. INq.. JlalolK'b (‘lub, YV tarJoo 1‘liire. 

Majoi-Oouer,,! MU llU.\Y', KaU hniin iriutml St rvieo Club, St. JauioH'aKpi 
Ij. S. Mllil.i:it, K-q.. I'Viiy JLU HoUm', En(leld. 

S]J)NKY \AVi.OlL i:w|. 

MujiiT'Oen**** d in’.'G’l.l’lY, H Gloucester ^trtra't^ llrlf^nivo Ro.’ii. 

It. B. (VBitlKV, r.'‘q.,.;l Dr, Jobnaon’a pulldl&ja;. Temple. 

The Hon. Jl. HE. VEEwK V1•:RY^ Lromoio Caatlr, Umvrick. 

Major PUllCJrLL. I.ee, JlIacKligjilh. 

S. F. P0un*i:u. Ksq.. Manor, Wallhaui.4ti\v. 

F. C. L. U.VSCIT, E'<q., Jumor (.’arU.uii (Mub. Pull YTnll. 

Captain JOSKPlf RLJD. Jnol »r CarlUui Club. P.ai Mali. 

Lu*nri‘i»aii''-L'obmel J. ILE.A Y. Ea»t India United Sc rvieo l.tu5;, St. Jamcr'a^ ijiiare 
S. RAI'NDERS. r.v|.. Cun'U'Cvutivo Olub, St.. Jume.>*b Sirvet. 

Major J. E. SEWAU I*. Gl-uifon Hall, Northinuberluud. 

Captain T. D.WILS SkWI.LL. fiurUtoue Villa, kribiii'i). 

11. ^KWU.L. M Jl.C.a., tt \Viiur>0lf‘ Street., W. 

JOHN SHOUT r. Esq.. Uov'. u- I iIi-h Club, Sr. JamCn*- StvoH. 

YV. E, iSIi.M/GH rivU. El ip, 0 Maioflcld Street, I'eriland L'bice. 

.T. A. S'rilUlNG, K q., G'UiDe.i Club. G»‘»il*ren Sti.i't. 

CapSvni I ITX'l Ell .M.l) .*» I'U lUHiR I', Army autl N.itV Club, ibdl Moll. 
CHaHLI.'J oNGLLY' T.UiAllT. E'sq., if Tim Tcinv;e, Keieiijgt.}ii c 
Sqvuirr*. W, 

Capt. cHAUr.!:.'?. n. TAVLOIL K.N.. Clift- niv ilk*, Lilgl.tim. 

May r the Hm,. EUl-IDKIlICK LE POJJt TUK.Nl.'ll, tliirbuUy, RrilllmrM.H' 
JOHN VAN(;E. Lnq.. Rail lirb Club. UotTut Stree t. 

A. VINTUA.--, E AM) , It.iuovf-r .^umire Cjiib. 

JAMK-^ AVADDLLL, Emp, 1 Wert KcniNlugt m Garden^, YV. 
l.lenuMmjit-ComneJJ. W Alllb Jun)''T Culiten Club Pall Mtill. , 

W. F. A. WILSON, Yl.A., New UuivwTity Club, St. JanicsXWrec*. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COMPANY. 

Chairman — Major-Gcih.rul Ml^KUAY. | Vutir-Mn/i— [IKXRI (iIIi.SOX LORD, Kfiq. 

J. V. ^lOK, ].<q. I* SIDNKV XAVLOR, lisq. 

J. If. r.v iv.NV, 1 si. r. i-oini.w, Hvi. 

L. S. MILl.KK, Ksn. 

iIn«ii-/s-Mvssrs. HANSOM, U<)UVI',RIE & CO., I I,':-.’.! M.ill 
yirr*;te fj-Mcj-r.. AflOllEB A r.K'iKX. 17 Stmt, AiWphi, W.C. 

./.V».(r~Sll»SEY NAYUX!, l>.i. 

Srert MILKS (II HU. 

Tjv.MiMHtAKv Oi-'FK r.s — 2'^\ UFAiENT STREET, W. 


The object of Uile Comnonsr I» to provide, a Jlliiu rr.ul: ef (be (Mnbt, IV-ukii, nurl 

eiclenllftl qnartcriof the Wiit F.iid.a SluiUui; Il-nk. iH‘ -i-'i m'LK 


PROSPEOTIJS. 


tr'OTi nnu* tfi 

pi i‘V nf Uf’HiirC 'iMtl Ittere-i'tii.u, 

- . ' r a Nitr. the ttilvHiitutrci III vvliiub, 

it UbrlU vcd.eannot bCeinrpiiwil.eilhcTiui rwanN t)»«*aJniUi' nivwnuniiilatiuii wMcli ii ulunU, il-, 
Itfovimity to thommUiMhloaalile and crowded thorouKlifiin «. and Ua fotuliticii ol aM'e:ti Imnt 


m» nitty rviidcr the F.iitivblUhmrnt an iitttM'Uve anti niri it 
For till-* purpoN Propcrtic* have tarn titirchii«‘<i coi»»t 


^1 imrU of the Metrnunlitt. 

Tbie Site eonaifti of the well-liiiuwn Portland Oa/a^r.'ln Jli'cri’nl Street, facinit (hf I.iiiij.'linii 
Mute), and of a Isrirc bln^ ot property iirlJOMiliic, which will he imlied down, ttiul on tlie niwi-o 
thiie rlrored will be erected a Club iJoupclUfdbkatiiiif Ibuk, li\ uceurdancv with the a«v. ta' 

^T^^total jCagna Area le about 17.Qm square feet, (hui njii t>t the Li»n:c«t Skntitt'.z 

Rlnlia In the MetrOpoHa I and the b;^cIou!I galkrlu* of (he Great Hull will bo uilvduii lu a 
I,araiit;« and Froioenjale. o. , . • , , w >. 

Arraiuteinenta ore in progreiw for a l.h^oe to uae a Skate wldeh L- bonoved tu xH>r-<crY a.l- 
▼antfliltrs and linprovemeDta over any nf the nnnicnaiii ik utes alren^ly paten ted. 

Tlw Cliih Hou«e will Goafhr aUMinctlve and uuKinr t lianu'bT nimii iheinndertakii.^. I? adl 
provide all the apooioinfaiaiian and ai>nveilkiiciw usually »t?'irdi.’fl by a Club of the 
eloas; and It vtll, inorcuver, podMeM (he ibtrecabla (Iraturc'of coininumcotliic witli a iM:;« 
hciltding devoted toibejpuriMMQ of healthy exercise and eiiieriulutneot. 

The MmMrs of thia Clan will evtisltn nl Lodlesand (ieiitiv.iiivii. lo l<e ehetfd hv the Cunni J, 
and will have the Tight of Free Admlmoii to tlie Rink upon Ail (»cciu;iuiHi. biia'cthcr with such 
exclualve turivUageaia may he hereafVer aiinoaiioed. 

— "■ ■’>day not ftfl 

. iiA-d ip jirn- 

ittt of Visibim, and tin: RufreshnKnt IhsputtYuci.l will lie manpilrd 
• ■ yiiteni, • , • 

. In the question of Marie. A <> Orelic-afra of the highest e}t,|. 
Imetotlnie Seleetious of Muriu 'J die hfjd'V^t ''low will lie 
intervals duriiia the m-asdn; to orewi ice tkiw) DresMFOtes. 
>nta, UaxiiArB, Con%^rwzionrs. and olb#r vilatic 

ii*U In niilnsirt with the jEmtnejl 01 the Klak.^ 

may rcasuuably beoiitfcipated ftai; the fMtfthnm Skoting Rfnfc 


evcluij^ly tor th e Members of ihr Ouh. 

tqKm the most 


willlMMvmieiitiaof themost attmeUVe and enjoyable loun^*(M and rOMWtir of the Metri-«^v^lL: 
ntiil, liM.lfin;: iii its iiiiiiiiic rhiuaLtci Hud sltuuiion. it eanniif fiul to preto not onlv RU-irtitul 
tr<»m HI. nrtiMie nod pupiViur jwliitcit view, but highly reiniiuciatite as a uomrnrrviul oniui* 

pMSC. 

It Is well hnoW'n tlmtthe Sbvri-s of the Skatin'* Ttiuks nlready eslnhlished ate Mow mienlilc at 
M ry high uiwiuiuniH. imd the pu tbs di'iiwd fi-fm theb- estnbiiiihmerit arcexoaptiunallv Iario>, 
In tJiv caiM' tjl'iliv LaiigiMiiM ■‘•kitting Itliik. While duo rotroril will be had P» tlio pnvlkiros uud 

< njityjiivni Ilf the .Moiiihi'H (iiid tliv I'uhtio, t))0 F.xv**tit|ve Ooitunitfc'c wlllate^lly keiqi ih 

%u*w (lie nm’ihitj of iiuifciug suoli urrungements os will seouTu a fair profit f& tiie Shiua* 
h.diler.s. 

siibMirlbcrs for 'Shares the reh>To. may look forward to the receipt nf satlafactovy dlyhlirmla 
whiIAtb*') .Miuiiim- tobxM tbvir Shnrei, iiiul tn hoinje able lo dispose of tkav ftitorusta to 
advBiiiiie« eljittiid i.ioy duorc tit imy liiiu' In toriiiinate thoir InveiHiiwat. ■ 

Onyiiiiii Huhsorllicis fi.p ton .SliiiTvs and iiiiwurds will bcnoine Lffc Membeivaf (he Rink, mud 
Will bttio the prirllcgr id uuinliiiiUMK one wlditiiui a1 Life Maoibar fbr every torther ten Vliarvj* 
milM-ritiwl. - ml the suh-eqiwnt h«hU r of every ton ShiMs Will gntUled (u free admUlun on 
rM ni-tti.i(Mu. dui but •ia.;h luddlny. This privilege will always raeuxa a market value ftirthe 
bhaii-!.. Irrespective uf the dividends. 



^Ifunilnt. 
under ta* , 

irndec theaa 


heamirinnof the Club Hijum, and tiiM'ronstvuctiun of tliBnin1c,iiiiduribasupi«r- 
! ol ihv Coinpuiiy a Arohitiit. have N on sccurediand f(iiautfol|»tfM thAt Clio Riak 
. . . . iH-d within three months from the MlMmcnt ol shpiM, « , ■ ^ 

^ A Copy Ilf the Ai tiiibja of ^kwiriMloii and i>i fhv abiiyaMneatioaod Ag)^P)eAt»tofi«lhar with 
the plana preyarefi byrhe Aralillectai Iw htopedl«fiat-tha (JffleM oFausaraTKimit r-^ 
Swirii, tlie SMldiora of ilie (Lmmuiy, iw 1W tpiiBhinf'- LiinSpii^Or^^ ' 

Xlienmllrtinttry valorises will bar-*^—'* '* **-‘^ 

ComiDivfion, and a other liinijtcAitl 


.. ... ...J (>iinfnuiy, M IW yptiuh(M'‘',4l^i^, Ltinopu. R.(i. 

^Xiienrelirtiniwy valorises will bawuffnpdf^^ *- lUaliS^LaM Cb|tl. Anhitapt'a 

omiDivfion, and H : other liiniitcAitai obarueadotnallj ...... ■ r 

January I#.'. . . 


THE LAXOHAM SKATJNG RINK COMPANY, Limixkd: 

_ FORM OF APPLICATION FOR fcJIIAllKB.' 

yo fJin pjitfxrofiH of this **LAifonAM ss/cati,\g hjnk coMPAurr^ iiSuTJSDr 


OiEK*n4CM»rr-Havl.qg 1)014 to yonr Bankeivcfor thn ALH'oaut of thin Company blioMum of £. 
tt munber may be allotUxl to mo, and X agrci) to qi\:ept such Hharea, or an 
dated JaDoary and 1 ngrea to pay Uit Balaticu duo iUercoti when nsqui 


COMCAyy, 

boltig £,1 par Sluire on 

.... ....... Ai... m... 


that munber may be allotUxl to mo, and X agrci) to qi\:ept sneh Hhnrea, or any 14 * nuinbur tliat may bo aUotted, upon tliu Tofoui of jUto^ Piospectiiui ieittied by you 
.. . ifrodsotodo. ' ■ A 


Kamo^hifull . 
lU'aideovv.. 


^HE 


Shiire»» T liomby reqtifiai 

mspectii^ * — ' ‘ 

■ t. . 
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I'rutoeai.in 

Datt) ^ , 

LANGHAM SKATING IIXNK CO.MP.ANY, Ijiirj'K».''--ALLOTMBNT of SHABi».— AppUcatiWfir'SiMttMdi'oiiliite' 

t ia,te IiomSm on pr iMbis iXondagr nwet, lull tb» Mlnwtng diqr for the Coontr;. 
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THE COMING SESSION. 


I N a few dayH any curiosity which may prevail on the eub* ‘ 
^>'jbet will bo gratified ^th by the list of Mini^itennl 
m^oroB foribc Session, and by tlio preliminary indications 
' of tactics to bo pursued by tho-Oppoeitiou. It may bo conjee* 
ttired that Hills for sanitary purposes, hnd perhaps for Vmoro 
oomplete' system of local government,, will be uitro<loced 
to rodeem the ple<^ which was givi^by Mr. DfsUAKLi 
some years ago m dno 0 /; tho 0llH<lti|Sf miBf]ViotH(iot).s. ' 

santYm^i, which moans, if it ttiOns ^anything! jtlw 
m^j&tivo 'panecAion of health, is etill a roraote tRyect of 
desire. Ideal sanitary arrangements will certainly not 
result from the exertions of tho Ipcab governments which 
Mr. BaioJtX wishes te crenl«*ia rural districts. Monicipal 
adudnittratioQ in lu-ge town* tolerably offioient, not. 
witlMatadifig ihafi^ufint exotq|;^ from tb^'jt'owp CoiincilB 
of intelligent inbabitanlh wSo havp tlio misfortune to belong 
to tho political minority.. Some jemUug members of a 
groat Corporation ar6 nearly certain to entertain etilightcrted 
views, and the peirmahent paid ' office^t who exdrciae 
great and deserved 'influence, aro plm^ vlf ays on the 
side of improvement. In bottiutty places, thb Unions will 
probably be the admlnisttativo distnets, ahd tho Ovanliaus, 
or persons of tho tiame character and sintUarly elected, will 
form the governing body. It n^y w^l .happen.jlhot the 
flscmi^yfiM'jrilli.^tbften Re th« most powonnl s^ion of 
the coAsSui^cy^trni'' fbel pompiEndisay Rttio iqterost in 
.-*.the condition of the viltages in their ;n<HgIibonrHbod: With 
their own prami^Ihey and tliStr (q^dlonls aro competent 
to '^deal, and ’iltey are not 41 rectly uonijurDCd with the 
drainage and water supply which in conrifiy villages are 
almost always defectivo. In thiB matter the pnblid opinion 
f evdito'ftiio.itntAcdiatc sufiercrs is' seldom lavourabln to in. 
novation. A eountiy labcmrarhas flrosli air enough oqt of 
doora, and he' ntterly dislikes it at ^ome. In many casus 
he is pFobalfly right in preferring warmth to ventilation ■, 
but ho is anfortuualGly"1ndiffercnt to crowding, and nnt 
. .I^tical ns to the qumiiy of water which is not pflcR. 
'Siv^.to sight hr taste., idmost tho only water* which 
, toads to proAutO diseoBO ‘ia Ahat which it drawn 
.'|r(WW)iHb noighboffirhoodiof 'dwclUnga. .Rivers, 

'stmms, apd ^nn^ of many dilTerent degrees of parity, aro 


' equally wholcBomev but in the majority. of‘ cases; villagers 
. doj^d dn .moreOr less Itu^tcibus welu. X.bo institution 
of local gov^tng bodies to effect olpeots. which neither 
tbM.aor,t}ieir. OAnst^aantU tegard.'as desirable will not 
S^mipe .lOqpopt^OB^^ ac 

'oonuiiig to Upyil Dfifisr, tho imblie omoes'Stfa.fBlt of Bilh 
woitliig fbr rntyod^pUi ana those which correspond with 

lifcd^ to riioeivo a prC^cencA 
Ip au). |iravioos Session for i)iiaxiy 'years.itaa there been hito 
Jfl(ii|gual dotoaoidfito it iaguiohAn bo wished 

tSito goidhs'af'woMraBiSnto ntay not tod mischief 

h'T^n^ii.nood:^i(N ho alai^eii;.!^ any okpoctatibn 
61 % jsriu be pre^posoa .hy.the Qj^ition. 
.^^JJhsLW^y'ar^^ yet wtouimoos iu favour 
teMidi ^llotiitcbold sumpge tQ canuties, tliduffb 


- plmi80f4i.. Tb» mjti^ 

inotioijL iitA a ietmnej 
df!ibW*acbj8m wfaidii 
itiVew ooiiitjes in* 

t&mwB t?bcil!h»n a 
ves froin the 



flUhongk, ns at tl)« pre^wit in KoHli Shropshire, tbdr 
candiilateB are still nominally ConRcrvalivcs. The measare 
whieh would snimnarily deprive both landlord and tenant 
of eloetoral power is protwWy more obfiojriana to the oecu-* 
piers than to tho owners, because the farmer cetneg into 
imm(‘diate contact with' the labonrer) and understands the 
risks which rrmy result from niral agitation. No other 
attempt will l>o inrfdo for th^ present in tho direction of 
orgnnic or constitutional change. Mr: SLkidHT, indeed, 
thonght that a redisiribuf ton of seats mightr perhaps precede 
in liuie even aUera;tion of the cdnntjr franchiser . hut on 
this question* ilsQ the ©pposltion . is disnnttod; an^ the 
Conservativo majority would iti Caso of .need be reinforced 
by tho roproseutatives of consKtiiencies which tvonld be 
tbrratoned with oxtinetion. In * devilling with questions of 
secondary interesW sncti as those which will prolmbly 
occupy the ensning* Pe.s.sion, an OppdBition has n^oppor- 
ttihity*o{ coinpotingt w Lth thiS Govciimicnr. Amoudiaeute 
5o the Jndieatnre Act, or in the Education must neces- 
sanily bo proposed, if they arc required* by tho hoods of the 
proper departments. *I.t inp.y bo conjeetnred that the Lord 
Chancellok will^ nojt renew tho propo^I for witMnawiug 
Appellate jnrisiltction from the House of Lorrls, « 5 speoiftlly 
as tho leading member of the conibinatiou arhich defeated 
the tneiisuro last yinir has lately obtained a stop in tho 
peerage. . , 

Lord HAnTliNU'i’ON Aviy in tlio fii^at io.staure dispose his 
field for tlio purpo.se of )»rnfiring by xiny miscurriago in tho 
Government inqings. \i is j»eriiap.s uli^pcky ier the 0|qiD. 
sitionHbat the rngiiivo v^lavo Cirjculoi’ has been made the 
prt*text\for n spurious local ' agitation/ Mr, Burner’s 
Kigiiificant avoidance of the topic in his\spctK)h ;jt Birming^ 
ham bas>mce been explained in a nsauneif which proves 
that bis“ riiciuory rvivj better than Mr. Fousr Eft’s. It is now 
known that Mr. GudsioneVs Govevament issued instruc- 
tains of a more stringent nature, although it had tho good 
sense not to publish tho Circular in. tho iLCw.spaper 3 . The 
most appropriate comment^ on tlic late Ministerial scrape 
was supplied- by Mr. Biucht’s quofation of fjord Mel. 
BOiiUNB’s wi«^ saying, “ Why can’t you let it alone? ” .It 
isHrtic that the first vci-sion of tbar Circular wrii full of 
gratuitous blunders both in policy qnd in international 
law; but if the snbsiftnc.e of tho instructions had been 
TOnfidcntially conunuuicuted to commandiog oDleqrs, and 
if a margin of discretioiv had been aHowd tliem, litllo 
harm would liave been done.^i* The second corrected 
^Circular i.s comparatively uiiebjcclionable, and Mr. GtAiv- 
stonb’s colleagues will not sliarc tho'xnTsappi*chcusion of 
local agitators who. fancy that England is pledged to inter- 
fere with the institution of shivery wherever it exists. If 
tho doctrines which wero prC-achcd at Birmingham and 
elsewhere hod been practised twenty-years ages the result 
would, probably ^hayo been xvar with the United Htato. 
Pema^gims who sneer atTiutSernation^l oomity ore prolmbJy 
at Other timoj^giitatOra in iayour of uiiivCrsal pcacs. •' Tho 
eiforts of England to suppi^sili slave tiadc souiotirnca 
iikfriDgad on the rights of independent natious but 
PalherstOn, who carried tlio prmeipio of pIi}h\nthi|opic in*, 
turfurenec further thatr hia pradeci'ssoi's, uevor oMo.e4 ^ 
right to intoriire with domestic slavery b^^yond KodU 
Qt\tbe Empire^ - 


be ixi^jptxjtively.givcaEi in the Cords Lord 
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Derby Imsoii one or two oecasionssilmost. played iiitoilio bauds 
of bis ndvcTsarios by deproriaiino-, probably for diplomatic 
rcfist)ns, tbo gravity of a traiisactinii \Tlueh can 011I3' 
bnouJuwtif»e<l by Aveighty iva^ituis of policy. Mr i.)l5?K.\KT.t*8 
mysterious olocpicuco will bo boiler adapted to Uio dcIcDco 
of a measure wbiuli on a .-earaly at pt\SL'iit bo explained in 
all its voasous and probable t'onsoquoiici's. If any Opposi. 
tion eponkor oxoeod.s tbo limits of patriotic votio-onoo, ho 
will liimsolf (ipon to jn.st oritioisiri on I.I10 ]>arl of the 
Minis tors. Mr. Dhram.! will know how to iiiakvi! uso of 
t.bo ftttsK'ks on bis pollv ” wliicdi Itavc bi-fii i 1 nlo b^’ nn- 
friendh’ oomniOutaoM’s in foreign (ijuintrios. It is uofc on 
the ground of injudicious spoculalioii iw of irregular 
stoekj<»bbing tlnit Russian journ!ili.sts afirct to c-onifdaiii 
of tlio pnrdiasc. That Mr. Disum. li ami Lord Dkkby 
I iavo been at th(» sumo tinuj dupes and profoumlly un. 
srrnpiilous conspirators is a ]>ri ■position dilVicult to osta- 
blisb. In defonding an act- of foreign policy” a Minister lia.s 
almost always the udviiiiiugc over liis udversarits. The 
country ktnvws that it is jjlcdgi'.d by the luciusurcs of its 
confub uliiil agi. nts, and it is unwilling to bolievo tbal both 
arc in the wrong. In the particular case publli* (gnnion is 
already favoinabh* to the polic}* of the Qovernnu'nl,. Nol- 
■witlhstauding the aigumonts wliu-b are oxbau.-^livcly uigtd 
in the l'ldifJjur>,h tivrun\ the i'oiintry cannot but think 
that the ownci-diip ol* luitf the shani capilal of the Canal 
involve soino inlJuence over its j nan .a gen ion t and 
fortunes. 

The most dilhculr and invidious task of the Session 'will 
porliap.s bo assignc-d to Mr. UauI'Y. Aprc'posjil to increase 
the Army E.^tiuiatcs lua^* probiibly be defend bio, but it 
can scarce!}' b(‘ popular. Tlio object cif jin jiug-mentcd 
expenditure will be open to cnMeisui ; ainl ti;e largo 
nnmbor of moiuVi-.'rs who have no ojiiuiuu on militaiy 
matters will reguj'd additional i-h.'^irgNs Aviih distashi. 
There is no hingir any hope of u etuisidtu able surplus in 
ibertNonue; and Die (’iianceua'K of tiio Kvenrui.iAt will 
be disappointed if lii.s jilun for vv'ming the Debt can nut 
tnen in the second year begin ilo {.»per:i.tioii. ]fincreas<‘i 
Estimates are introduced, the flos crnmetit will at least, be 
lUititled to tbo credit of conscitMitions convicuon,s. No 
party advantage cuti result from a. measure wbicb never- 
theless rnny be roiiuived by the public interest. 


Mli. eWK'S MISSION. 

A LTHOUGII it is iinprobab/e that the pn'ci.so results 
of Mr, CAve^s to 1’V‘ypl' known, even 

t<» the Cabinet, bolbro the ineetiiig of Darbanieut, ycl it may 
be expected that lie Avill liuvo bad time to eolji*ct and 
ti-an.siiiit homo the geneivil facts on whieb a correet view of 
the fniancial position of Egypt must deper>d. Enough vvill 
liC know'll to enable tie.* Ministry not to make any \ery 
great riiiatake when Uny defend or describe the operation 
by winch ihey have ii?>ked lour millions on behalf of tiu-, 
nation. At any r-iuc they will be in a po.sition to e\pl;4iri 
wbut it was tl al Mr. Cam: went to do. It was supposed 
that be Wii.s .si-nt to bt*l]> the ViCKUov, b) show that eiiibar. 
rasriod p*>teTiUUe bow' mucli ho owed iinil how he could be.^t 
or jnc),st nearly iwiy it. Eor a system f»f i'lgyptiaji tiimnce a 
sy.'‘tem of English liuanco Avas to be ^iibsiituL'jd. The. 
V ICKKOY was to bi; made to undcrsland that [xs.ple who 
spend more than they liave gut jaic apt to bccomo insol- 
vent, and t hat tlio'^e. wdio are nearl}' insolvent must retrench 
in it bold uTid manly way if they wi.sb to avoid becoujing 
insolvent aliogetiu-T. Mr. Cavk was to look into the 
figures, SCO wliat the. Vn tiiOY ow'ed, wimi ho eunld do now, 
and how hi.** ulJairs could bo best adndiii.stvred for the 
future. Nor would such a proce.ss be ii.-sefui to the 
VlCKBOY only. *\Ve, witli our newly acquired interest in 
Egypt, might reasonably wish to know on uiiim[>efich- 
ablo authority what Egypt is worth, w)jat are its pro- 
sent resources, and its eafiabilities for the future. A large 
xtiount of Egyptian bonds also is held in England, 
and it would bo comibrtiug U) many Englishmen that 
Egyx>tian finatioo sliould Jor the future be under English 
mauagemoiit. At any rate, whatever thei'e was to come 
to them would be sure to come ; and if Egypt was so 
govenied as to put solvency before tsverythiag else, it 
seemed certain that a great deal would come them. It 
was iu accordance with this view of Mr. Cavil’s mission 
that the statement of tho interference of the English 
Government to prevent tho ooiitinuiuici.' of tlio VieiCKOt’s 
war with Abyssiniu obtainod general credit. If Mr. CaV£ 


was to make tho Vicf.boy solvent, ho could not allow tho 
VicKiioY to tread further on tho broad road to insolvency. 
Under Iho infiuence of this conception of Mr. Cavf’s 
objects and powers Egyptian bonds wont up to a oompara- 
tivcly higli price, and it. was justly observod by those who 
gave 1I1I.S colour to Air. Oavk’s mission that, even at tbo 
highest jirieo wdiicli ilio bonds touched, they wtira .^^ry 
cheap. lJut duubts have arisen as to \ftiat Mr. Cavis was 
really s^-ut to do. It would seem that tho Vickrot 
eaunot huvo bc(*n forbidden to spend tho money ho 
boriMw.s with so much dilficnlty on a new little war, for 
in p'uni of fart the vv.'ii* is still guing on. Mr. Cavk may 
perhaps not have been appointid to help tho VrCFUov 
or authorized to guide liirn. The bondholders are net 
able to gac'-^^ w'itli any accuracy wdmt their new position 
iiS to b(‘, nor arc iliey sure ihiit they will have any now 
po.sition at all. The lluctnations of tho imu'ket huvo rc- 
tlvclod these growing unccrLiiinties, and Eg^’^ptian b«>nda 
have had a (all, not so rcnuiikabJo as thoir rise, bat still of 
a very consideralilc amount. 

Jt }< evident that, siUhongli until Ministers have spoken. 
it wnuid be ju'eiuiiturc to eoncludo that tlio fact is so, yet it 
is M iy [x sfdble tluii Mr. Cavk never wont out to licdp tho 
OY at all, or to sec what Kgyf‘t is worth, or to im- 
}>row'vj the poMiicui of tho bondholih’rs. Ho may have 
sinijdy g«oic to what our spocial bargain with the 
VuiMvaw w.Ys vviiith, to estimate wJiat tho ohaiice.'. are of 
tho Vicicjjoy being ubltj to pjty us 200 , 000 /. a year, and Imw 
fill* Die present condirimi ot the C.'iiifil warrants the sujipo- 
flitii/u that it eun long earn divideiuls without much 
further ouiluy. t)f course Mr. Cavk did not go to sco 
whether the b.irguin shonhl be made, for it w'as iriiide before 
lio .slarled ; n(»r n it to be snppo.sed that he went to ^how 
that tile bar^^alii was liiuiueiiill}’' a good one. Tbe Cabint't 
doe.s not rest lor its jusiitication of the purchase on there 
b( ing a nu^oiiablc* {iru.^-ptiet of our getting a sle;nly Hve 
pe r coiit. on fonr luillion.s of money. Even if tho V'ict’KOY 
does not psiy^ li)> 200 , 000 /., and eV4;n if the }ingli.-»h nut ton, 
like tUlter shurehcjlders, may bo exposed to seeing its divi- 
dt'nds cut douu lier» alVer by the nece.ssity of* 11 luritu-r 
outlay of eapUul, the Government is no doubt pre- 
pitrecl to i:ik\ that, to make the purebaKC was, under tin* 
pcculi’ar ciicnmsInnee.H attending it, better than not to 
make it. Ihit Pariiuineiit, although it may nt»t niueh 
ho])e for a good bargain, and may not mneli dr 4 'ini u 
bad one, may rciufonubly wish to know whnt sort ol 
a bargain it actually is that lias been made. If the 
Virr.ROV tlof'>. not pay lii.s 200 , 000 /. Pariuimcnt willefiually 
have to make good the in remst on the amount borrow oil 
for the pureliuso. It may bo quite willitig to jirovido tlie 
whole of this intereM without having any receipts frtuu 
the ViCC.itnY to sot, against what it pi'ovides ; but as there 
is a eham^e, or w'«* nny s.iy a probability, that tlie Viceroy 
will pay what bo sa^^s he is going to jiay us, Parliament will 
want to Lmivv what it is sufipo-sed that it. i.s iikeh to be 
callcil on to provide. The ’object of Mr. Cavis's nua.Hion 
may have been simply to rurnish the necessary iidoriiiat ion 
for this pnrpo.se. Erom this point of viewA^*. CaV!-, except 
as » friendly -ulviser, would have nothing to do with the 
Viceroy or his wars or tlie bondholders. If tho bond- 
holders are only paid in part, wo shall only bo paid in part, 
or wo may suller more than ib(?y do, so fiir a.s they liavo 
special seoiirilies, which, in contrast to the conduet of liia 
suzerain, the V^k'kuoy may choose to recognize, if they 
arc not paid at all, wo sluill not be paid at all. Thus we 
should have no further con«;ern with tho Viceroy, except 
to c‘al(!ulale how mucli he is likely to pay according as he 
is pleased to take any one of many courses, all of which he 
is free, bo far as we are concerned, to take. Mr. Cave 
would have been sent, not lo guide him, but to look ut iiiiu ; 
not to diminish the sum which Parliament may have to pjo- 
vide, but simply to calcnhilc what tho amount is likely to be. 
Neither will our bargain have been mode better or worse 
by Mr, Cave’s mission, nor will tbe position of the Vice- 
roy or Die bondholders havo been affected by it. Ho' 
will simply, us a member of tho Government, have enabled 
tho Qovernmont to describe what it has done. If his 
report is favourable, the Qovernmeirt and the nation will 
naturally be pleased. It is always desirable that a 
]>ccnniary bargain should show a efa^oe of a fair return 
for money invested. If his report is an&vourablo, neither 
the Government nor, as the Government Bup(ioaea/ ^ho 
nation will much mind. Other considerations than a* su 
of direct pecuniary profit have determined the porchase^ of 
tho shares. 
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at*tic1o iu the Fortnightli/ liev^cw. Having no 
official ro.s|i<)Li8ilMlity^ the writur can calmly contomplato 
all the posNibiiltioH on which u Ministerial speaker conld 
not dwell; and, having a groat experience of Indian 
affairs, hb oftu talk with authority of BJgypt iVom an 
Indian point of vitiw. lie dJ.scusiicM whether our in.asiery 
of ibo Canal,, if it is assumed that the purchase of the 
shares gives us, or condnees to give us, in some inox- 
pHcable way, such a mastery, would be of any use to us 
in time of war; and secondly, wbctlwr, if wo aesomed 
proteoiorato over Egypt, and, iu the event of a 
disr^iion of the Turkish Km pi re, took such pOKBOSsion 
of lil^ypt ha it would be possible for us to take, it 
would atiswor our purpose to do so. Wlicn wo speak 
of a time of war we must supposes that the war con. 
toraplfrtcd is a war with Franco, or Russia, or both. In 
a war with any other Power wo should be practically at 
peace so far as the free use of the Canal and the safety of 
our Indian posseMsions were concorucjd. If we were at war 
with Franco or Russia, the long narrow route of the 
Mediterranean, with a block at the entrance of a narrow 
canal, would be so dangerous that oar mercantile marine 
would not think of using it. I'ho main use of the Canal 
would be that wo should be able to send our tro^s to 
India through it. But the argument of Sir Gborop- Camh- 
BKLit that it would not be w'orth cmr while to db so de- 
serves attentive constdoral.ion. The onoiny, by landing 
a force in Egypt, could force ns to ubo the troops we 
were sending to India to turn him out, and if w'o w’crd 
beforehand with him, and ourselves occupied Egypt, this 
would be a severe additional drain on our scanty army. 
By going through the Canal we should save a month or 
weeks in time, bat ‘even with this addition of 
time we could, it is argued, send troops to India 
by sea faster than Russia could send thorn by land . 
and it must not be assumed that India would want any 
reinforcciuontfl except gradually to make good losses. So 
far as liuiiuiii foresight can go, it may bo said that India as 
it is, without any reiuforceiaonts, is qiiito strong enough 
^to repel any army that could be sent against it. Sir 
Gborob OA]trBEiiL*S discussion of the value of Egyj>t to us, 
if in some shape or other we assumed possession of it, is still 
more interesting. He freely concedes that the Egyjitians 
would probably not object to it ; he docs not believe much 
ju Malionietan fanaticism ; he thinks the natural resources 
of Egypt itself great ; he considers Egypt the best avenue 
to the interior of Africa, and ho sees the vast good 
which Kuglish civilization, religion, capital, and eiiter. 
prise might do in that neglected but fertile, part of 
the world. He draws, indeed, so flattmng a picture 
of tbo results of an English occupation of Egypt that the 
reader expects to find him advocating that the experiment 
should liC made if the oppoviunitj' offered itself. But the 
conclusion of his reasoning is tlic other way. We are not, 
he thinks, CMDuai to so great and new a call on us. 
India takes nil our strength to govern, nud tb add Africa 
would be to overtask ourselves and weaken our hold on 
India. Tfniess the reasonings of Sir Geokok OAArrnr.LL 
can be shaken, he will have done much to clear the way 
for Parliatnontary dehato. The controversy will in that 
case be natrowiod, and the issue will simply depend on 
the political retfults of onr^ acquisition of the position of 
shareholders. 


CURRJiJNT POLITICS. 

rpHE rehtim of Mr. Leigtiton for Korth Shropshire as 
A the nominee of the tensut-fiirmons shows that, oven 
when no political question of any moment is involved, a 
spirited contest tiiay bo fought on a side issne, and men 
acoustomed to obey may suddenly turn round on their 
leaders, fight them, and beat themi At first sight it seems 
difficult to nndersirad how the farmers came to see any 

E sat difibrence invqLved between the return of Mr. 

tmm and that of nfs <^ponet]t. What is there whioK 
a C!cg?]inrvattve nomin^ of the fitrmem would give them 
Conservative nominee of Vke landlords would not 
give mm ? What ate the points on which lendhwdi and 
flirmere disagtoe? There do not apj>^ to be any 
grievmneos under wMeh the flittnem oflege titemsetres to 


he snluMMng wliich it is in the p‘JUor of the landlords 
Ut romovo aTid which they decUno to remove. There 
id no dispute an to anything dorto, or t<» Ikj done, by the 
Oovornment. as to which tbo two pariiitH in t!ic counties 
sutfoi*. Neither laudlord}^ nor tonatits trouble tlicnisc-lvcij 
about the los,*< of th(5 Vunguard, or tltc Slave CirtMilari, or 
the Canal puri'l.tiso. There are, in fact, only two points as 
to which ttio nMootest shavle ot diarigrcoiocut hetwoon the 
landlords and the fcimrit.s can betiwed. 'rim farTnens srczti 
to think that the laudloixls are n^»t duly anxious to relievo 
ftinners froiu the burden of local taxation, and the farmers 
have not the same olijcjction U) the llarials Bill that 
the Inndlonls are supposed to have. The divergence of 
opinion ou the latti^r lii^d is probably dne, lUib ro any 
difference f»f theological or ecclewiahtieal convictions, 
but to the difference of Hoeial position. Farmers, wlicther 
Chuwihmcu or DisBcntei's, awi of the same cltiss, and 
feel as their class feels on social and donuASlic j>oiiitB. 
There are no Dissenting Iniidlordfl, and thci'cfore the 
landlords look on tho matter from the outside. 
But altliou^'U the feelings of the fanrivi-s are thus 
more oiili-'i^tcjiil ou tho side of the Di.ssentoni tiem the 
foeling.s of the landlords, it is evident that the lannera 
care too liitlo about the Burials Bill to have fought 
a contest which must have involved thorn in much 
trouble, cxj>c iise, and nunoyance, simply that ono kind of 
service may be read instead of another kind of S(n*rice in a 
churchyard. As to local taxation, tho farmors feel the 
immodiaic* pn asui'e of it more than the landlords do ; but 
they might b (2 sure that the landlords would got rid of as 
much of the burden as they could for their own sakes. 
The farmers do not compkiin that too much is laid out for 
loc-al purpOKCH, but they wish some one dac to find the 
money for it. AVhy should the landlords object to this? 
Whatever the fanners saved would cither a I ay iu their 
pockets and make thorn better able to Ihy out money 
on tho land, or it would come into tho landlords' pockets in 
tho shape of an increased rent. To neither piv>ce8s could 
the landlords have any possible objection. So far as tho land* 
lords are morb backward than tho farmers in pi*opo.sing to 
shiR the burdon of local taxation, this baokwaixiness arises 
from their having a keener sense of politicaV jK>asibiHticR, 
and from their knowing enough of tno country generally 
to Hoo that, although tho farmers would like to shift their 
burden, those fO whom it was Bhiftcd would very muofi 
dislike tho arrangemout. The towns would very soon cry 
out if this shifting was carried on to their obvious detri- 
ment, and tho Goverumeut which both Landlords and 
tenants profoss to support cannot afford to quarrel with 
tho towns, and w’ould not itself countenance any proposal 
it thought unjust. ' The farmers would’tind it very difficult 
to SOT frr what proposal as to local taxation they expect 
Mr. Liiion JOS to vote for which his opponent would not have 
voted. As they uro discussed those differences of opiTiiou 
seem to fade more and more away, and wo arc forced to 
seek for some less tangible ground of division, which was 
not easily put into words, but whicdi must ha\^; opcrate<l 
with great force, as it led to a contest so seriously 
fought. 

Wo may turn aside for a moment to study the beautiful 
language of tho Ari'OKNKY-Gi.NERAL for Ireland. He was 
ontertainidg a body of Irish sympaihizcrs with a flow of that 
oratory which is so natural ami so agrotmlilo to Trislnncu, 
and very properly ho directed the flow of his oratory in 
the channel of praise of the Government to which he 
belonged. Fertile iu imagery, he Ciunpared the Constitu- 
tion at once to a fine old tret> which wise nnm like Con- 
servativ^cs cherish, clearing off parasittw but never cniting 
the living i-oots, and also to a tine old building which tho 
same wrise men jjoint afresh ns time goes on, but which 
they never coat with an ugly ihring of Roman ctjincnt. No 
Wonder that all who licanl this elor|tieiice and folhAvcii 1110*50 
similitudes — not now perhaps, but for thaf reason all the 
easier to underatand — were inucli delighted, and felt as if 
they were having their beat feelings expresseti in tho most 
appropriate terjns. But it must bo owned that Idkgcage 
of this kind, apart from the immediate pleasure it givaa 
to un audience, does not do niucli goi^d. It seotna t^ally 
unconnected with real life. ]\len have their own objects 
to gain, and cannot caBily shnpe them ititw htirmony 
vrith theories abont trees and buildmij^, paittsites and 
cement. What could the most attentave study of the' 
A'rronssT-GisaaaAii’tr laafigafigt^ have done fbir an elector in 
North Sfaropitairo? Ho mi{^it as wcU hiatn been idvisod 
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to <lcfido for or against Mr. liKKJinoN^ by being told that 
•* tilt) moon was on the watfr.s/' On minds which for any 
reason are outside purticulur political struggles argnmeuts 
from sentimont may tell ; but those who feel keenly about 
fiomething in which they are much intei-estcd have no 
thought to give to theni. The farmers of ^orth Shropshiit* 
muht have been much iut enisled iu somelhing, or they 
would never have caiTied Afr. Jji-aiiiioN. They must liavo 
]iad Konio belief by wliicli they were inspired; and it is 
difllcull to see what this belief can have been, except 
till) general belief tliat tin* jiosscssiou of political power 
confers advnnt>agcs on its posscs.sors. They may not 
want to be represented by a diCTereiit sort of man 
from the pt'rsou whom the landlonl.s would choose. In 
Belecting Mr. liKunnoN they have not gone out of 
the fu I Lilly circle of proprietors. Tliey merely want 
that the member retunicd shall bo their member. This 
is not a new feeling, but it i.s an old feeling in a 
new form. In more than one county there have 
oji n*[)eaU'd occasions been meinbcrs returned bocaiise the 
fiiriTitrs asked that they should be retui-ncd, and the 
landlords have generally with great gooil sense agreed to 
some artangement satisfactory lo the larmers being uuide. 
Tint thi.s old feeling enters on a nmv pliase when it \v*)rks 
under the Ballot, and when it takes the form of as.sertiiig 
that the farmers have a right to decide; who it is out of the 
circle of proprietors or their faniilies that shall he returni‘d. 
The change involves a rcadjiisinient, or [lerhaps subversion, 
of the old system of county rc [)iescntation. If the fanners 
begin to choose their inan,ho\v is it to be known that their 
cb<»a'L' will always take the bumble and inodcsL form of 
preferring Mr. Lr.ic.inON to Mr. i^lAiywAUiNC, and putting 
forward such a very small stalkinjjr-pouv as the Bunals 
Bill? 

If llgures of speech about fine old iw ^ and fine old biiihl- 
iiigs do not much aU’eet the minds ui JShro])sliire farmer.^ it 
i.s needless to say that they alVeet stillness the mind of Mr, 
Jal'OI; Ihiitiirr. llis general view of things is thatlio simply 
loatlies the Tory party, lie W’ant?* to light them, eru.sU them, 
triinii]»h over tliem. All the bad things ho kuow.s of they 
have upheld, and all the good tbing.s ho knows of they 
have opjmsed. There would be no lowing of oxen and 
bleating of sheep to oflcnd Liberal cars if this SAUt w'as 
let loose on Aoao and lii.s followers. As Mr. Braun r liim- 
Kclf f.iicl, it was needless for him to explain in detail his 
polilicttl opinions, for ho sat for some ycais in Purliamont, 
and all he thinks nud all ho has got to say are perfectly w’ell 
known. One of his sup^xjrtiTS said of him that ho was a 
mini with a very sensitive mind; and xuoii wiiose minds 
are extremely sensitive noi only feel, but speak, with 
warmth. Not that ho affects to imitate or rival the elo- 
quence of bis eminent brother. On replying to the notifu 
cation of the Coinmittetj appointed to .select a Liberal 
candidate that bo had been selected, Mr. BuioilT exhorted 
his iicarers to wrest the crown of representation, “ or 
“whatever you call it,’* from their opponents; !ind Ibis, 
viewed merely os a ph’co of oratory, was not poihups 
creditable to llie fiitnily. But, whether he is an orator or 
not, the Committee unonimously decided on selecting him. 
He has many crotcliets iu which many momber.s of the 
Comiiiittco avowed they took ju) interest, or as to which 
they entirely disagreed wdtii him ; but they took him 
for ail in ail, and owned they enuld not find a better man. 
In tho same way ilr. Bvlands h«as been chosen as the 
Liberal candidate for Burnley, and Mr. Bylanu.s is a very 
decided Ubenil. Unmoved by the urgiunent that, as thu 
action of Governnj^ent becomes more complicated and ex- 
tensive, and aa tho prices of everytliing rise, the cost of 
governing tho country must inevitably becomo greater, 
JMr. By LANDS secs no duty in a Government except that of 
cutting down the B.stimntes. The present Ooverumeut 
spends more than its predecessor, and thcreforo there needs 
nothing more to condemn it. There are many faults to bo 
found with what Jlr. BumuT says and with what Mv. 
By LANDS says; but it is precisely because they are not 
guarded and wise and modemto that tho Liberals of 
'Manchester and Bornlcy will work bard for them. 
If they are eleci:ed, they will bo tho followers of Lord 
Hautusc/ion, and Lord Habtington knowf perfectly well 
that ho iuast have Kuril followers if his folio wing is to have 
any sirongth. There ai*o seats which can only be won by 
rneu of what are called sensitive minds. This is quite as 
true ofono party os of jthe other. The language of cn- 
thnsiastic Conservatives nt the last general election was 
quite as far removed from tho line pursned by the present 


Ministry as tho language and sentimeatB of Mr. Bbight 
and Mr. Uvr^ANDS arc from tho language and sentiments of 
Lord Hauti.noton. 


THE RUSSIAN INDICTMENT AGAINST ENGLAND. 

I T in difficult to understand the motives which induce 
Brissian Ministers and Biate.sinon to instigate constant 
vitupcTation of England ; but tho coarse and offensive 
manner in which their instrueiions are obeyed is readily 
iiilelligiblo. Tho old and hai'sh saying that Hussian civili- 
zation was rotten before it was ripe is at least true of 
Russian political literature. Writers who may probably be 
so far sincere in their national antipathies that they are 
both iguc)i“tU)t Sind prejudiced are allowed to indulge fur 
certain piirpose.s in the most reckless license, while neither 
they nor their jjrcdecossorH or colleagues have over had tho 
siiwille.‘'t experience of liberty. The domestic and foreign 
policy in whicli tbeir countrymen are interested is absolut^y 
exempt I'rom independent criticism. Probably no Russian 
journalist has yet expressed a suapieion that universal 
liability to military service may involve hardship 
lo tho community. J'ho economical miscarriages which 
travellers and foreign residents have sometimes deseiibod 
as resulting from the emancipation of the serfs cannot be 
reported, even if tlie staterneuls were true, in Russian 
newspapers. It only remains to direct the invective wliieh 
is the easiest anti rudest element in political controversy 
agaiii.st foreign Slates, and c.spe.oially against England. 
There is pt rhaps a still stronger popular feeling against 
Geriiumy, but abuse of the E.Mi'KUOft’ s favourite ally is only 
occasionally peniiitlt^d. Tho late annual summary of events 
ill the official Inmlido imlicaU s extreme animosity against 
.a country and Government which are not at present con- 
scious oi‘ any cause of quarrel on tho part of Russia. To 
Wi.stcrn readers it miglit seem that the attack on English 
jiolicy is not rendered more effeedivo by inaccuracy whic'h 
in some casus uinouiiU to deliberate mendacity ; but the 
object of the Ln-uUde^ or of that soctiou of tho Riis.sian Go- 
vernment by which it is ins}nrcd, is not to influence Euro- 
pean opinion, but to promote national autifiathy a.nong 
Russians, and perha])H to mislead ill-informed ABi.itics. 
It may be lioficid that the Chinuso are Bufficieutly astuto to 
disirubt tlio «>irieious sympathy on thoir liehalf which is 
displayed by a forniidablo neighbour. Tho official jjer- 
souages wlio contrived the murder of Mr. Maboaky will 
assuredly not bolievo that it resulted from an English 
intrigue against China. 

It iH not true tliat England is or has been anxious to 
weaken China; ami Russian diplomatiRts well know the 
difficulty of inducing the Government of Pekin to observe 
cither the obligations of treaties or tho rules of iiiiema- 
tional justice. The complaiut that the English Minister 
demanded the supnort of an additionuf naval force, and 
that he insisted botli ou the observance of the treaty and on 
tho punishment of the Tunnan murderers, might have 
formed part of a eulogy on English firmness and vigour. 
Tho Russian Goverument is constantly and rightly in the 
habit of exacting redress from barbarous or partially civi- 
lized States wliioh may have done wrong to Russian 
Kuhjent.s. Russia is a party to the treaties to which 
Mr. Walk appealed, having, in common with other 
Powers, obtained the benefit of concessions which wei*© 
extorted from tlie Chinese Government by English arms. 
“So great,” it seems, “is the presumption of the English,” 
that they remonstrated against tho courUsies lavished by 
tho King of Burmah on a Chinese Envoy who wits 
boHoved to have instigated tho murder of Mr. Maboaey. 
When General JSIaufmaNxN from time to time reproves a ruler 
of Bokhara or of Khokand, English writers, though tliey 
may sometimes attribute to him insidious designs, are not in 
the habit of charging liiin with extraordinary presumption. 
All those dark and subtle proceedings were of course 
designed for tho pur[)Ose of opening new markets for 
opium. The writer iu tho InwUide has perhaps never 
lieard that other commodities besides intoxicating drugs 
arc among the products of England. Woollens, x*ottou 
goods, and cutleir might bo thought legitimate «^clcs 
of coxnmorco ; although it is a principal object of fmsian 
policy to exclude English manu&otnves both from the 
Empiio itself and from tho vast territories wbioh have been 
laid open to Russian conquest. No Englishman has the 
smallest desire or expectation that any part of the 
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Cbiueso dominiooB will bo at atiy time annexed. It i« not i 
an immoral olgect to endoavonr to increase the exchange 

Mancheetor goods for tea and silk. The official journalist 
tmords with complacency the employment of two or three 
American officere to devise plans for the defence of the 
Chinese coasts ; but ho is for once sufficiently candid to 
admit that the Chinese army is extremely inefficient. 

It might have been thought that the petty and tronble- 
flome warfare in the Malay peninsula would have been 
omitted from the list of English aggressions, llussian 
statesmen and soldiers fally understand how nnpro* 
fitablo and unavoidable conflicts constantly occur on 
the frontiers of a civilized Empire which happens 
to be conterminous with petty native States. Any ex- 
tension of English territory which may result from the 
Malay war will be unwelcome^ and it can have no bearing, 
direct or indirect, on the interests of Russia. English 
opponents of the Suez Canal purchase will bo die- 
appointed by learning, on official Russian aathorily, 
that the negotiation has been crowned by perfect suc- 
cess. Almost every other siateinent on the subject 
of the Gaual is utterly false. It is not true that in 1874 
the toll was reduced by one-half at the instance of Eng- 
land. Ou the contrary, it was increased with the consent 
of the Englisli Commissioners by a considerable percentage. 
M. DE Lbsseps had in the previous year nearly don bled the 
charges which had been previously levied ; and every man- 
lirno State in Europe, with tlio exception of Fnvnce and 
Russia, pioicsted against the augmentation as illegal. Tiio 
French Government professedly reprosentod the interests 
of the sliaroholdors ; and Russia probably wished to dis- 
conrago the competition of English trade in the further 
regions of Asia. It ha.s lately been announced that the 
Imperial Government proposes to subsidize Russiau navi- 
gation by entire or partial payment of the toll on the 
Canal. No forcugnesr Las any ground for remonstrating 
against a whimsical coiitrivauco for the cori'cctiou ot‘ 
natural inequality ; but the project shows that Russia re- 
gards the prepoiidcraiico of English navigation with envy, 
if not with ill will. The allegatioii that the KiiEinvE, as a 
Bhareholder, suflered sensibly by the supposed reduction ol 
tolls is made iu forgetfulness of his sacrifice of tlio dividends 
on his shares for a period which had then twenty years 
to mn. It is not altogether unsatisfactory to find 
that Rusbiaxi enemies of England believe, or nifect to 
believe, in the prudence and expediency of the tiunsaotion. 
Anoih(‘r linssian joumal some time since asserted that iIjo 
’ English Goverurnoiit hud purchased a portion of Egyptian j 
territory. The attempt to establish a precedent for the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire was at least 
premature. 

Even in Arabia tho malignant and ubiquitous activity of j 
England has produced results which have not l^n ' 
adequately appi'eciated. Tho Imam of Mcsoat has, accord- 
ing to the Russt^u writer, boon succeeded by au English 
mrtisan, and tho Turks have gained ono or two victories. 
It was not convenient to state that tho Turkish aggri'ssions 
in the neighbourhood of Aden have been actively cbeokrd 
and discountoiiancod by the English authorities, and that 
the 8)vereignty of tho SuLTAN over the Arab tribes ha.i 
not hivti acknowledged. The Indian subjects of tho 
Queen will loam with surpriso tliat Lord Noethdbook 
has been dismissed, and that they have themselves- b(*en 
disappointed because the Pbimck of Wales has nut 
assumed the political functions which belong to tho 
Viceroy. The rudiments of constitutional government 
are perhaps better understood in India than at St. 
Petersburg. Possibly the most signific^int part of tho 
indictment against England is an intimation of tho designs 
of Russia. It may bo remombored that throe years ago a 
negotiation which hod been commenced by Lord Clauendon 
was brought to a close by Lord Oiunville. Prince Goa- 
TCUAKOFF in the most explicit language undertook, on the 
part of the Russian Government, that it should abstain 
from any interference in tho affairs of Afghanistan. After 
some further discussion he assented to tho English deter- 
mination of the Northern Afghan frontier, and no disputo 
has since arisen as to the meaning or purpose of the ar* 
raupmient. Tho official writer in theinvaZtdsisnowinstructed 
to ;^irt that in 1873 tho recognition of the Afghan AnsEn 
as pAev of tho countries to the north of the Hindoo Koosh 
was given ** orally and very oonditionaUy/* In other 
words, a section of Russian poUtioiane inropoBes, without 
even a frivolous pretext, to repudiate a sohimA engagement. 
It is wholly immaterial whether the undertaking waa oral 


A promise given by a Foreign Minister te an Ambassador 
for the purpose of communication to his Government is as 
binding as if it were extended into a dozen despatches. 
Tho statement that the engagement was **very con- 
ditlonal ’* has no foundation, except that it formed a part 
of a general arrangement which baa not been disturbed by 
any act of the English Government. Unless the official 
journalist is actuated by a disinterested passion for national 
perfidy, his discredittiblo suggestion tend.s to shake any 
confidence which may be repoxod in the good faith of the 
Husshin Government. 


THE SENATORIAL i:iJ'UT10NS. 

Senatorial clceiious have justified the princiftles 
X of the G«>vern!nenb at tiic exjieuse of its practice. 
Tho Semite will contain a working inajority pledged to 
support tho Republican Constitution against the motley 
army which M. iluFiiET has been seeking to array against 
it. It is, in a sense, a victory for every member of the 
Cabinet except the Prime Minister. Whatever support M. 
iluFFKT ni.*iy have received from his coUoagues of the Right 
Centre iu his undisguised display of preferenoe for Legiti- 
mists or Bonaj^rtists over Republicans, it is a supjiort 
which has not mado itself publicly felt. Ho has stood out 
from Ilio rest of the Cabinet witli a strongly marked in- 
dividuality, which, as it has aiuloubledly thrown the other 
Ministers into the shade, may make it etwior for them to 
dissociate themselves from him if ho declines to modify 
his policy to the extent which will bo necessary if he is to 
renuiiu in office. The disappointment inflicted by the 
elections upon M. Buffet lumsclf must be the keener 
in that it is self-provoked, fie cannot even console 
himself by wiying that he and tho electors want dif- 
ferent things. On the Ctmtrary, the result has shown 
that M. BiFtK'T and the clocters really want very 
much the saino tilings ; only tho elcctoi'S have no con- 
fidence that they can bo got in the way in which M. 
BiTihT has hitherto proposed to get them. If he had not 
sepurau'd himself from the rest of tho Ministers and in- 
duced id arslml MacMaho.N’ to make a spockil ap|>cal to ilie 
country (or his solo behoof, ho might have claimeil the 
retiii u of a Mcxlerate Re[)ublican majority a.s*a ratiiicutiuii 
of the (ioiistitution of February, and, by consequence, of 
the Ministry which first took office under that Constitution. 
Instead of this he has in efibet asked the country to disu^iss 
all thoughts either of the Con.stitniioTi or of tlic Miuisiry, 
and to vote for a Conservative list renresenting ever}’' shad 
of political opinion except the Repulnican. The profession 
of fliith in which these various parties contrived to unite 
was simple and provisional: — I acknowledge M. Buffet 
as my loader until my schemes for packing off him 
and his Constitution have been accomplished. When 
that l|iappy time arrive.s lie must of course give 
place to a Minister more agreeable to the King or 
the Emperor. M. BuFKiir was better pleased with this 
teinpomry allegiance than wdth any cxpro.ssious of mei'e 
lasting devotion. Apparently ho preferred to think of 
bimsoif in retirement, with the Count of Cuambord or Prince 
Louis Napoleon on tho throne, and tho Radicals either 
siloiiced or at Cayenne, than to think of himself as in 
office, with France still governed by a President, and the 
Radicals playing the part of a Parliamciiteiy Opposition. 
Tho Senatorial elections have put an end to M. Buffei 's 
visions. They have proved that the country is on iiic 
whole content with things as they arc, and only ilis.satis- 
fied with M. Buffet liecause ho is not willing to accept them 
ns they arc. Franco is not enthusiastic about the iL'- 
piiblic, but she bus a distinct conviction 1 1 lat she dish ke.s 
the idea of farther change, and lluit tlie sfittus 
will bt) bo.st mainiained by men who sluirc thi;* dislike. 
The e.\perienee^ of the last eleven months has made 
it clear that, if M. Buffet dit>iik('S the ;^dea of 
change at all, it holds a vexy subordiiiute place ainoh^ his 
distuste.^. Thei*e niv) things .*is.sociated with tho poitnaneuco 
of tho lUpuhlicau Constitution which he detests vor^much 
more. To seu^^ the Mabsual reduced to tho humuiating 
necessity of accepting M, GAMUKrTA as a Minister woul^ 
probably give him a greai.er shock than to SCO either the 
Bourbon or the Bonu|»artist throne sot tip again. The 
issue as submitted to the electors by M. BuFFgi; was a 
sittiplo oao:~WiUyou ask before voting lor a CouseFvative 
oandidate whether he is a Conservative Hopabliban, or 
Hfdi yon accept the word RepublicaQ as one that virtv^ly 
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contradicts the word Oomervutivo ? M. Ruffut left no 
doubt as to the anawov he gave to tlies:^ iuquirioB, suid the 
eleotorft have mado it eqifaliy neniistakablo what answer 
ih^gi VO to them. 

In a soiiaa^ Qiero&ro, it is quite Iruc that the olectiunB 
hare gone in favour of the CoiiHvrvuUvcB. They have gpne, 
ihat 18, in fiivoar of tlio Moderate B«'ptib 1 i<*n.ii 8 , of the 
men who, without uttributiti^ any special sanclity to ibo Re- 
public, accept it in good faith as the £jrm of government 
thot bust sceures to Franco tko liberty and onlor whirli 
she has sought to no pui*}M>so in tlio opposite extremcH of 
onai'cby and dospotiHm. There eru ah'eady symptoms that 
the politicians who have hitherto supported M. Ruffet in 
his endeavours to disguise from Freiielinn^n. the true nature 
of their own preferences are not above learning wisdom at 
his expense. There is an evident disposition to make the 
beat of the ohsctioim, and to accept as gimniiic Conservatives 
lastm to whom down to the moment of election this title 
woftid cortninly have been denied. Indeed, M. Huffet 
I nnieolf may not bo above leafuing by cxpi^rioncc, pro- 
vided that he can postpone tho di«te at which he will be ex- 
pected to have xnaatorod hid lesAoti. Suppfising that, tho 
eleotiotts to the Ohamlier of DcpiiiiiMSi go tlie same way as 
tbo 0 O to the Senate, it ia at least possible that the 
3 f meTEB of tlio IWEKtnu- may try if othera can forget as 
Tfiadily av ho that he over worked to make them go otherwise. 
Hiu offurts in this direction will probably Ix) seconded by 
Hanbal MaoMahow ; and, in the absenoo of ay\y one eloHi ly 
marked out to takoM. Buffetts plac^o, it ispoi^siblc t hat there 
woeW b© a genorai avqniesconco in tho conliiuianco of tho 
Ministry in office. That this armng(.'mcnt could last long 
iff not likHy, inasmmsh as the rcaetionaiy and the LilnTal 
elemetrts in the Cabinet can hardly ugn^e in Ihc production 
ef a common policy. Hut for a timo the IVtnnstvy migiit 
fttb on without a policy, and in flonic ways it is to ilu‘ into- 
i-ost of the B(q)ablicjvii 8 that they sboaij do so. TLo fewer 
sudden cbangiti are introduced tho ifttiro dippostjd tho 
countiy will be to* associate tho Jlepublic with that Iran- 
quillltj which tho Bonapartista Uiwo always striven to re- 
present as thoir own peculiar properfy, bVaiice has not 
long h-aFno<l to dislhignish between a change < 3 f govorti- 
ment and a change of institudons, and a (oo rapid 
suocoHsion oven of Ministers niiglit delay the oompletd 
recognition of 4 bo differ^snoe. Undoubtedly, with an honestly 
Republican inajcntj in both Chambers, M. Buffkt would 
have to choose between resignation and a very eoiisiderahlc 
modification of tho language which he has bufii aeeustorned 
to nse in the tribuiio. But in presence of that unnii.stakublo 
manilC'tntioii of tho wish of tlio nation to Jive under a 
Republican Govermnent wliich will probably beallbnled by 
tho elections taken together, he may <revelop diilerent 
qualitiLW from any that liave yet been apparent in him. 

The event hisiH shown that wo wore right in suggehling 
that the lk)iiapaii.ist tendencies of tliu Mayors appointt d <»r 
rotaiuc(l by the .Duke of BaoOME might ]>erluips hai|p been 
oxaggcnittMl. I’lie pronouiu^ed Imperialist faction ’u.s 
siistaiued a decided defeat. Tho pi'o.spcct.s of I ho Empire 
may not be us disastrous as might l>o inferred from the ill 
success ol ii8 most noisy jiartisans, bi causo the Enipii'oljas 
always a second string to its lKJw,auJ is rootly to come back 
aa ibe rcsiduaiy Icgatoo of a Government that has failed, if 
there is no popular carnmt strong enough bring it in 
ou its own merits. But tho ex|wrUt.ion entertained by 
many that the constitutional unccrUiinty in which Vraiice 
was so long kept would prove to have tuado the itcpublic 
odious has not boon realized. The Bouaparlaals will bo 
itrongor in the now Legislat^uru than in tho old one, 
bocauso tho circumstances undir which tho eicid.ions of 
1871 were held nmdo tboir strength in the Assembly no 
real moaauro of tlicir strength in Iho country. But there 
is nothing to indicate* that they will be more than a 
fraction, able oci’aslonally to make its presence fidt by 
some dexterous combinallou with other t'r^;tions, but not 
possoi^sed of any indcpcMMlunt or pomuincut induenoo. 
stiU more unexpected of the elcctioma to the {Senate 

has been the defeat of the Irreconcilable Itodicala. An 
ottenmt lias boon mode to detract from the signiticauco of 
tUa mt by insisting on the Radicalism of tho Sonutors 
actually returned for Paris. But tliat Paris would elect 
Radical Senators was never donbtful. What was doubtful 
was wbothet* she would not elect RadJ^als who think tbe Con- 
atitation of Bebmary little better than Monarchy in disguise. 
An tbroogh the autumn the issue se between M« < 3 jJtBiEX'rA 
and M. Loeia Basvo bad been kept before the eyee of the 
P&ris electors. 11 . Low BIiAHO's own speeobee and those 


of ]K. HAjREtt MemuAfer bad boon dilioni]^ i^vodneed 
for their bosi^t by the extraoie joumBla at either «ida. 
The and the Biukm luid egmd in assnriug 

here was tluo only true Bepubboaoxsia, and m knplorlng them 
not to ho taken in by the counteifoit attiole produced by 
M. Gamoei*jia. It seemed fxeoliable that Paris wonld be 
true to the tradition of always Toting for tha most extreme 
oandidste in the (leld^. aa^l tlin best hope that appoiuvd to bo 
left for M, OAnm'xa was that iheiodbeilectiial eminonoo of 
two of tho Irroooncilabie camdidedos wcnld deprive the 
result of a part at stU events af its. luesaiittg. When 
the day of voting oaina, it taiwfld out that ^ris had 
oeased to be arreooncilablfliy and was ileady to Tqject M. 
Vu^TOR liuQO at tho iiint ballot, and M. Loiua 
altogeihcr, in order to elect the oandidatos who ro- 
proHonted the constitutioiiaL Badioaiism whidi is pre- 
ptwed to lolbw M. GAitDiirra. The breach in the 
Left of which so much has been said,, and ^ wlwh 
so many hopes have been built,.bas coma to nothhig. The 
cleetions have proved that, .ttodiOid as Paris may bo, 
she is not Radical enough to saorifiee the Republic to 
the indulgence of impracbicahle pawons. The ^tremo 
Left may be divided In ilie new Xmgislatttre, us it was in 
the old otto ; but it will Is) a division representing the 
ecoentricitios of individiud .politsoians^ not the settled 
pttt poso of great ounstiiaenckiiL 


HARD]!} liEAK. 

F BW slatcimen have done so much for any country as 
ibo great ptrto*iot to whose mnmoiy the whole of 
Hsugary is now doing ht^nonr. But for the firmness, the 
modemtion, and the windom of Baixm Ubak, it is doubtful 
wlneUier tlio longstanding fend between Austria and 
Hungary could Invve liovn ctOHcd in tho present gciicration. 
Many of hw earlier political alHcs from time to time re- 
jeaied his gnidaneo, with fotal to their own pttlitical 

re|>iiWitiou, and uijurioua to their txiuntry ; but the nation 
ill general proved ilir aptitude for froedom by habitually 
follewine the most honesi and sagacioas of its leaders. 
One of UEAK’S'COnajttotiuus merits ought to bu mom jiarti- 
calarly appreciated by Kngiishmen% He never mlied ou 
80i}%tmcntai or abstract reasoning whoji he could appeal to 
legivi ami horeditary rigli*. A true Conservative, he 
htfoadiiy refused to barter any fnigment of anoiefit privilege 
for the most specioiis concessions which could bo deduced 
fiwBi modem tkeoriss of Liberalism. At one time the Em- 
peror oL Aomtiim and his Mmistors were porfoctly sincere iu 
their desire to eomtodo repruseututive government and an 
improved systL^m of administratiou to Hungary ; but Deak 
.steadily detnaiidad a full rocognitioii of the Oonstitutioii 
which bad been violently abolisiicd before ho would con- 
sider oven the most necessary reforms. Not less udmimble 
was tlio good faith with which ho acx:cptod|Bs sufficient the 
filial satisluctioa of the oiairrm of his country, lie was 
not one ol tho adveutunTs who hold that tho oonccfssion of 
a jfibt doinaud is a reason for devising now employment 
lor a triumphant party. Tha solemn celebration of bis 
bscquics was fitly attended not only by the Legislature, 
and by ali ranks of his coautrymeiii but by representatives 
of the Sovereign whom he had restered to the enjoyment 
of k» legitimate |xrerogatave by defeating unwise attempts 
at nsnrpution. The KMFEOon ie proboMy sincere in 
his rogret for theloBs of a loyal subject who had during 
tiie gi'ealer poi't of his career him tlie steadiest ad:ver.wy 
of tlio liuporial Cosrt. Although the Aastro«Hungarian 
nionaridiy is exposed to tmviiy difficulties and uncer- 
tainties, the .soiation of a gmvociHn plication, which was pro- 
posed and mainly eifiioted by Dsm, has made the Empekos 
iuid hkixc; a greater potentate tlMMi hi the earlier portion of 
lis ri*igii before the ozclnsioa of Amstria from Germany 
and the loss of Italian provinces. OuIt ten years 
ago the discontont of Uuugacy cosstilmted the gravest 
danger which threatened the Erapiee. At present Hun- 
gery is as a*ell aileoted as the Avdidiiehjr of Austria. 

When Dgax waayonngi Mm Hukgoriatis ahme among 
Goniinontni nations p oss o iss A a free, though aristooralic, 
Oouatitution. The dvnastgr hsd‘ inecdiug^ 

eBoroacbed onilMbr mtoiaBt fvtvfieges^ hut Rtmr tiup^o 
limn they foiuid df nmUnir tho redress of 

gtinvanoes a oMMSii of mililMry aid, asm Mie celebrated 
msteaoe wbm^eAer nisdfonaaiidwftceiesfsft segctiatioti, tho 
nobOUgr OTslaiuasd thsiv fimdiasm^^te^dHb noglro 

MmitlSmma . JaoaMil.) 
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iDg despots of his time, attujiopted to inolnde abosos and 
ancient franchises in a common sopproi^Hion ; and in a Ifttor 
gcinni*ntioii MBTrEEVici) sonprht to punish tho obstinacy of 
tliC^'igyap aristocracy by ck)sin|^ their fViMiticPS to com- 
inorce.' The most effectual guarantw for a theoretical 
acknowlcdginent of oonstiintional right was the con- 
dition imposed on every King nt In's ancc*eMon of being 
Hohjmiily crowned nt PckUi, after taking the coro- 
nation oath. In Hungarian estimation oven tho legitimates 
Burnessor was either a usurper or a merely provisional ruler 
until ho bad complied with the ceremoiiiiil condition, which 
was iis«^3lf dopendGiit on tho oath. Tho unforturiate Keu- 
niNANo who lately died in seciusiim at Prague was opowned 
nccoiding to custom ; but at the tinn*, ami long before, tho 
attempts of Austrian Ministers to extend tlio liuperial ub- 
Bolntism to Hungary had caused gruvo dim'onteui. Twenty 
years intervened betwoou tho aeeoHsiori of Fa.4NCiS Josjcvu 
as de facto King and his compliance with tho con* 
ditions which made his authority legal. It was in 
the struggle against the em'niiudiincnts of tho Crown 
that Di^k first ailoinet] distiuetioii and popular corifidfuco. 
Whon the wave of revolution swept over Kuropo iti 1848 
liecavio a nicmbm* of tho Liheml IIaithyani Ministry, 
which ill vain cntleavouiotl to avoid the imniinaut civil 
war. In the conflict itself DtiAK look no active part, and 
bo probably flyrapannze<l as little with the Jblopublican 
violoiice of Kossuth as with the Austrian Qovornment 
and tho Slavonic inolconh^nts whom it enlisted against the 
d<ujj inant Magyars. The exolusive privileges id’ tho aiis- 
to<n*u o.y bad been surreiidorod or modified brfoi'o the col- 
li.si<*ti with the GovcrutnCTfct of Vioiimi. Tho wiso n^laxationa 
of the old oligarchical syefeoiii wliicU luni been previously 
eflccted by Dbak and his as«;oeiateB nndoubindly Btiinu- 
lalod tho patriotic ciithusineni wliirh made the lIuiigarianH 
triumphant hi tho field. M.any of their if-mlera were with 
good reason dissatisHeil with the revolut.iunary iu(‘aKurcfl t»f 
the Dictator; and the hop(^ of the Hiiugiu'iau.s were at 
last frufitrated by the Russian iiilorveniion w'hich ended 
in the surrender of GiiuOF.V at Yillajos. During the 
.short struggle Kobsctw’s foolish proolainatiou of a 
Kopublic had I'cndorcd conciliation impossible; and 
after its conclusion, the Mmistor who thou governed 
Austria in the naziio of tho voniig KAti’KRoa was on his 
side not le.ss extravagant in bi« language and conduct thau 
the eloquent deniagf»gue. Prince Schwa i;zE.NHKiUi pro- 
ponudfid tho prepostetrouH Uieory that all the rights of 
Hniigavy were abrogated by conqiu^st, and that the 
Dmckhob was therefore at lilierty to dispose of the most 
imporUiit part of his dominions without any UmilatLoii of 
law', of custom, or of private or corporate right. 

A,h hmg as the despotism hiwted Deajc nevcsRarily held 
alonf from public aflliirs. While Kn.sHUTH was making 
Rpeoehes m foreign <!ounti'K?s, and forming au alliajiec with 
!Ma/.ZTNI against kings in e< nf‘iii], it was oviclont to a higher 
ami more cultivated ieiclligmice that the pi«sitloii of 
tho Austrian Government was not ]»('rui:iriently tenabJe. 
Th** defeat of Hungary had only been iiexJ^imiiiahod with 
tho aid of Russia, and Prim e* tScuwAU/i.Niitiai was .said to 
have, thi’oatcnod his pi*ot rotor soon afterwards with a future 
display of splendid ingraiit lule. The first, revival of 
Hungarian hopes followed thc.> rechmiption of tho ALiuistor's 
prom ISO by the Austrian oeciqMition of tho Uanuhiau Px*ia- 
cipalities during the Crimean war. From that time it 
became certain that the Kinporor of Austuu would need all 
^ the streDjgth which he could derive froiw the support of all 
his subjects. As soon as circiunatancea rendered a 
renewal of political activity |>oHsible, Duak couslantly 
directed and confined the aspirations of Ids count rymen te 
a rccoveryofthe rights which had Uceu sasiiieuded I’roiu 1848. 
The French war of t859 forcibly iliustratoil tho weakness 
which, notwithstanding t he ctunui and of im posiogarmatnents, 
resiilti'd from tho internal condititui ot the Austrian zuon*> 
areby. After Solferino the Emperor Francis Josrfh bad 
still a larger army than that of his French and Italian adver*. 
saries ; he hold the almost impregnable position which was 
known as the Quadrilateral; and Germany was preparing, 
a formidable diversion in ^favour ot Austria on the Rhina. 
The just disaflhetion of Hungary explained the apparently 
pusillani^nB sarrendc^r of iUiuibardy ; and immediacy 
after ^a^^ondnsion of peace a new pulioy of couciliatio& 
was ti^ nndMT the ScHMentiNoMiaiatiy. A Oonstitation, 
emmon to the whole moiuiicby was promulgated in tMo 
by the MthoritT of the Kmikbor; and for five years 
the utmost eicertions were nsed to induce the UunganiaiiiS 
to accept ttui boon. If Bsak would have fip^warded the 


not. ungenerous policy of the Evraaok and his adrisers, lie 
nii«rht have commiuidod any rewai’d wliif?U be might hast? 
jn'eiVrt'cd ; but, at the head of aoundciit and inosl 
[loworful i»ecti(yn of tho community, he sUll rcqnirvl tiiWl 
King .sliould be m'ow'ncd with the ordinary coTuUrions, 
ami that Hungury r.honld bv I'eiwt.'Brntiul by a mqiacf^r * awl 
indiqKmdont MiniaiTy exclusively vospouMiblc to tl^ Nal 
Diet. Napolkon HI. had conmn'iio^d ft>i* tho benefit vt 
Ansfria a ooiirso of politicrd instruction which was com- 
phited by BrsMAucK and Moltne in 1866. bo the fallowing 
ytuir tho I0mp(rror Fi&ancjh JuaNi«n, under the advujc of 
Co-jut BEUJ-r, finully granted all the demands of the Hvu^ 
g.ivhm {(jadcr, iiiul Ui-’AU asked no more. From the numiawt- 
at winch the ancient independonoe of th(^ kingdom was utv 
vognizc'l, ho urtcd every exertion to prouKite hfwrnony 
bt'i.\vrou the K:i stern and Western portions oftbo montuchy. 
In foreign an'air.si, and espoelally in tbo adjuHtmenr. 
of dclhaic relations with Rui^ia and waUi Tin*k€\y, 
tJie intcre.sU of Anslria and of Hungary aro ossentlaJly 
Uie pimic. For some years the Chancellor, wi»0 holds IJh? 
higl'Oist office in ibo In]|)oriHl and Royal G^vornmeTit, bss 
been a. lliingariau. The proiriinent port which A«istnR 
has iakon in tho recent uegotutions on tho 
qu<?stiim has only been rendered possible by the nniiiy 
winch survives the political separation of the fewt fual the 
W«Hf- j^'or .Momo limo past Di^'ak bad rotived from an 
acicive Hlia'-c in public business ; but he was surromided 
by universal rospeot and esM*eiii. Tho cb.impkm of historlr- 
freedom is placcil far aboA'^e tin* philautl.uvipic projeoUv’ 
who devott's bluisulf to thi? assertion of qaistionable rigV'*^ 
of man. 


TRJ*: SlilPOWNEUS’ MEETING. 

I T must lie admitted that the endeavonr to obtain itn- 
proved IcgiHltirion in regard <0 niercbiimi ships l’4u*i 
bitherro liven soiucwSat unlbrtuiuiteiii the eotniilAcuis undew 
whivh it has had to bo carried on. lb is obviously ii ipot?*.^ 
.'•ddo that any good results run be expected iu thi^ dit^ic- 
tion unless tho willing and lienrty ccuopoimtiou of 
great body of re.spocLi).ble Bliipowners can be secumd. 
Their a.sflistanc!o is indispensable to the ollieiont working 
of the law, wliatever it may lx> ; and it does Jiot re^juiro 
much eonMidorntion to see that any attempt ou the p.irt af 
a Govtu'iinient oiflco to take iifioii ifsedf tho zoinuto, iuifui- 
sittirial reguhitiori of such a tmde by purely coorcive 
tnn.st iiltunuruly break down. Jf the shipowners think 
they are bring ill used, tliey will certainly find a way 
to exjirc.s.s their discontent, and to cinbarnbSB and circunv 
vent I he oflicials set over thorn. The sUipowuers, in fact, aro 
a class of men who may bo led, but who carYnot bo driven ; 
and this li;i.rf bw*n teo much lost sight of in the c.oarse af 
tho bhi tan t agitation of the Iasi twvi yours. Mr. Pi.iM.i(Vv*o 
hoars a strong resemblance to sornu of those imprenisea 
gciicrals of tlie first French Republic who had rlietevic 
enough to rouse the onthusiasiu of thoir followers, bui 
tverc apt. to lo.'ul thern ijiU) ]uTiKms poBiiums when they 
W(*nt iiilo acuiou. It may peril. .ps bo pleaded on his 
bi'luilf ttmt. it was nr^ecssary to rrisort to rt.rong measures 
in order t<i awuluni an ajiatiictic public ; but tim dango:.* 
of all 4 xaggo ration is in tho read ion which is sure to follow. 
The plain hard larjte of the case, sta.tcd in their simpk^t^l 
and most pro.saic form, were quiie sntliciout to have oom- 
niatidcd uMcutioii without any sonsationivl adurnmeut ; 
and if nothing hud been iiNSt.-ri.e(l ext?opt what cxmld be die- 
tiiKTtly fn'4>Yed, tho steiidy movement of public Q|iiiiiou Ihu^ 
prodiwc'd w«.>uld have Ix^cn much more puworful than tho 
jerky ami Npasmodic efiorte which have kitherte been made. 
What in wanted in such a case iA a liitlo e(Miimou>H<ni.s4>:L!id 
m«>dcmtion. The shipownore are of oaiueo a xn.xcd body, 
but thu miyority of thern are* nispeotaiile men, who 
anatioua to kiMitp their ships in a sound condilion, nut 
merely from u Fonso of duty, but hecanse hliey ore aware 
that tney are theiKdiy, in the iMg run, procnotiug tlicir owal 
iuterests. At the present moment tlxo bfjst sort of 
owners do of thek* own accord almest all that it has baejb 
proposed to compel them to do, and thsixi can be no dotLl>l^ 
Uiat they have even stroi^gcr resAons ihso the 
public for being oaxioas io see a clieck put t0itlu^.«oaudti8 
and abuses which are due tO' tlie black abeeff of the 
.fiook. Uudet these circuuistauee^, it is diflluidt to unagiue 
a more fatal orror than that which baa beeii oomnutb^ 
iu oonfouading tho diflereut kUds of abipowiMs iu reck- 
less and iiidiMjiuininateiinputiaicnta^aiidthaaed^atiug the 
very class wiiioh ought beconm tto xmoat Wficeable 
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of reform. No amount of Oovornmont rogrulation will 
be of anjr avail unlesa a hoallliy spirit exists in tho trade, 
and nothing is more Ukoly to impair this than a sense of 
injustice and injury on tho part of men who are really 
doing their best. Any system of supervision whieli places 
good and bad on a level is doomed to luilnro from tho 
beginning. Human nature in such a case cannot be left 
out of account. 

We are glad, therefore, to see that this subject la now 
being tHken up in earnest by the shipowners themselves, 
who are undoubtedly not Joss interested in it than any 
other class of the ooinmunity, iitid who must be supposed 
to have a more close and intiraato knowledge of it in its 
pntclical details. Wo do not moan, of course, to say that 
th(‘ir views as to what should be clone are to bo implicitly 
accepted. They have naturally their own point of view, 
and they see some sides of tho question distinctly enough, 
while there nro other side.s of which other people d iff ore 'tiily 
situated may have a more correct appreciation. Still it is 
evident that tho Executive will be in a giTat measiiro 
powerless unless it can carry tho sbipowuer.s with it; and 
that a mcasnro which falls short of ideal reform, but which 
has tho a<lviintago of tho support and cordial co- 
oporution of tlie persons who have most influence in 
the matter, is more likely to be practically hctadlcial 
than one trving to do what is never likely to- be 
done. The shipowners have hold a meeting in ijondon to 
con.'^ider their positirm in view of “ existing and pro.spcctive 
“ legislation” regarding merchant shipping, ami have 
pas.^ed a series of general resolutions, wliii*h aro to bo laid 
before the Prkmikb by a depntiition, and which deserve 
attentive consiilcratiun as a reprofftjntation of the views of 
a class who have .a good right to bo hoard on siicli a ques- 
tion. Wo cannot say, however, that wo have been in «dl 
it^spocts very favourably impressed by the toiuj of the 
8^)oeehes at iliis meeting. It is diflieult to see why Lord 
Ksunoton, who id not a shipowuer, should luivc^ been in 
tho chair ; and bis spoetjh betrayed prepossessifuKs of tho 
kind which disfigured and rendered worthh'ss tho Report 
of the Royal Commission of which he was a nierabcr. 
Mci'canliio prospc'rity is, no donbt, a fine thing in itself, 
but it is not cxacdly everything for which a groat nation 
may bo supposed to exist ; and the vvay in which tho Com- 
mis.sioriors eliuig to tho assumption that the extension of 
trade is the great end of life, and the object to which all 
oonsidcrations of humanity must neees'^arily bo subordi- 
nail'd, proved their blindness to the mc>ral aspects of tho 
question. The sordid naiTOwness of their R'-pori in this re- 
spect is aaot-oif aguinst tho extravagance of Mr. PriMS(»j.L*H 
theatrical displays. It was not dosiruhlc that tho half- 
hearted policy rccoraracmled by tho Commission and 
adopted by tho Board of Trade should be accepted; but it 
is impossible to imiigine a more dangerous line of Rtiites- 
raanship than tho precipitate revcr.sal of the settled 
policy of a Government in deforonco to supposed public 
clamour. It may be true that tho officials have, on tho 
whole, been cautious in using tho powers entrusted to 
them over an important branch of private property ; but 
Buoh a measure as the Act of last Se.ssion cmild never be 
tolerated except as a timiporary contrivance for extneating 
the Government from a false position. By its terms it 
placed tho shipping trade at the mercy of the arbitrary 
authority of petty agents, almost without cheek or limit. 
It is known to have been a casual expedient for a 
critical moment, and this is its only excuse. As n prin- 
ciple of permanent’ administration it is impossible that it 
could be endured. 

The discreditable manner in which this important sub- 
ject was treated by Ibo Government last Session inakcs it 
the more important that this year it should deal with it 
in a becoming spirit. Without going into any discussion 
of detailSi it may be worth while to indicate tho general 
principles which ought to be followed. The responsibility 
for the seaworthiness of ships should be fastened distinetly 
on those who have to do with the equipment or loading 
of the vessels ; and the ntost effectual method of bringing 
ibis re.sponsibilit^ homo to those ooncerned is to secure the 
most complete information as to the state in which every 
vessel quits tho harbour, and to supply those who have 
the keenest interest in tho safety o( ships- -tho crews— 
with facilities for submitting their grievances to Impartial 
jndicial arbitration. It is an idle dreanj to fiuicy that 
Board of Trade officials can manage the shipping trade of 
tlie country hotter than those who arc directly interested 
in it ; but there ought to bo a stringeut system of police 


for rotten or overladen ships, as for any other infractions of 
the criminal law. Let shipowners manage their own 
buHiness ; but let means be taken to make them feel that 
a reckless disregard of life is likely to be attondo<Lwi(b 
unpleasant consequences. Tho class which needs re- 
minder is not a very large one ; it has no right to mercy , 
and the interests alike of respectable owners, of the sea- 
men, and* of the public will be promoted by a judicious 
severity. 


THE ARTISANS^ DWELLINGS ACT. 

fT^IlE Metropolitan Board of Works aro not altogether easy 
-L as to the effect of the Artisans* Dwellings Act. They 
are beginning to put it into operation, but they are by no 
means resigned to do their own particular part in tho work 
and to leave tho results to take care of themselves. Some 
of tho difficulties raised in tho discussion of last week 
aro well worthy of careful consideration, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to tho speakers that the time for 
going thoroughly into them has not yet come. The duties 
of the Board under the Act are broken up into several 
stages, and tho stage in whicli matters arc at present rest- 
ing is the most elementary of all. This or that area has 
to be markt'd out as nnht‘alihy, and tho cost of clearing 
tho land and bringing it into a state in which it can be let 
or sold for building purposes has to be estimated. When 
the W'uy for further operations has thus been prepared, the 
Board will have to chooso bctwcien tho various offers 
made to them ; or, if only one offer is miulo, to decide 
whether it is such as they can usefully acccipt. The 
dfibato of la.st week would more naturally have been 
held at a meeting of one of tho various Companies 
which have been started to supply tho poor with better 
houses. Nearly every otus who took part in it began by 
saying that the Metropolitan Board of Works were not 
going to build on tho chuired ground themselvcK, and then 
wont on imracdialely to define tho duties and responsibilities 
of those who would have to build on it. As a contribution 
to a controversy of groat importance these expressions of 
opinion were interesting, and perhaps useful. Tho only 
objection to them is that they had remarkably little to do 
with the matter actually in hand. 

Two faults wore found with tho policj^ of the Com- 
panies which are engaged in building houses for tho 
London poor, and especially with the Company of which Sir 
Sydnev Wateri.Ow is tho Chairman. Tho criticisms 
offered would have had a more consistent aspect if f.ho 
authors of them had decided beforehand on which of tho 
faults in question they meant to rest their caso. It is 
quite possible that those Companies may bo pauperizing 
tho poor by letting lliem rooms at less than an adequate 
rental. It is quite possible that they may be asking a 
fair rent for their rooms, but that this rent is altogether 
beyond tho means of tho class for w^horn tho rooms nro 
presumably intended. But it is hardly probable that the 
Companies should bo making both mislakcs at tbo same 
time. With tho exception of tho Peabody Trustees, all tho 
Associations now engaged in bnilding are, we believe, 
earning a dividend, and none of them profe8.H to be satisfied 
with less than that particular figure which many English- 
men seem to believe to Ix.^ a jiart of the divine constitution of 
the world. There is little doubt, how'ever, that if the Artisans* 
Dwellings Act is carried out on a proper scale^ *;he Com-f 
panios will one day find thomaolves confronted by ^liis 
dilemma: — To let houses to the poor at less than their 
value is in tho long run to pauperize them ; to build 
houBOR which fall short of a certain minimum standard of 
decency is to perpetuate tho evils which those Companies 
have boon started to euro. Yot, if houses are built as they 
ought to bo built, how are they to be let at prices which 
the poor can afford to pay P It is impossible to say pre- 
cisely what answer will ultimately bo given to this 
nestion. Probably Uie difficulty will be got over in 
ifferont ways in different instances. At present, at all 
events, the directions in which a solution will be found can 
only ho indicated. For example, too much stress is 
pornaps laid on tho necessity of chargin|; the poor 
tho full value of tho rooms they ocewy, if {they are 
not to be pauperized under the pie/ benofiiixig them. 
Supposing that two sets of roon^' .» with the sam& 
amount of accommodation, aro let at the same rent, bat 
that one, being kept in proper order as regards drainage 
and nocossary repairs, pays nothing to its ownor^ whereas 
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tho other, being entirely neglected in these respects, pays ten 

E bt cent, to its owner, is it so certain that the man who 
VOS in tho welUdrainod and properly repaired room is 
pauperized by tho fact that his landlord prefers to spend 
the ten per cent, which he might draw from tho property 
in'-'^iakiug it healthy and decent? If so, is not a man 
pauperized by living in rooms which only return five per 
cent., if by doing nothing to thorn tho landlord might make 
them yield ton per cent? Where is tho line to be drawn ? 
A country goutlernau who builds cottages for his workmen, 
and, in order to make them healthy and docent, contents 
himnelf with getting two-aiid-o-half per cent, on his moucy, 
is commouly considered to bo doing a public service. 
Why should not a Company which does tho same 
thing in London bo held in equal estimation ? Tho 
pauperizing element in tho irariHiictloti must lie, if 
anywhere, in the supposed temptation held out to the 
tenant of tho rooms to dfipend upon others rather than 
upon liimsdf for tho supply of Lis ordinary wants. Jlut 
in this case he can gel his ordinary wants saiisfiod olsi*- 
whero, if ho is content to have them satishod in a loss 
hcMilthy and dtjccnt fashion ; and experience, unforLuiiaiely, 
scorns to show that as yet the appreciation of what may be 
called the mvisiblo points of siiperiurity of one Ikjuso over 
Hiiothcr is seldom keen cnougli to make a man })ay nioro 
for them. If these invisible matters wore pro]»erly attended 
to by all builders — if, that is, every housf! wonj so drained 
and roj)aired as to make it in all esstmtial respects tit for 
human habiUition- -the case would be iliilerent. I'hc average 
standard of rent would then have to bo j-aii.ed to such a | 
point as would give tho ordinary builder an adecpiale return 
oil tlio money invested ; and, if a Company W'cro to let houses 
at. a lower rate than this, they would, in effect, bo making 
their tenants a money payment. But so long us the 
advantage's given by the Company ciiimot bo expressed in 
mouey, and take tlio form not of lower rents nor of in- 
creased nccommodatioii, but simply of healthier and more 
decent arrangoments, tho danger of pauperization eooms 
almost intiniUvsiinal ; while, if it exists, it is more tlian out- 
weighed by the greater probability of the timants not be- 
coming pauperized in other ways. 

If, however, the condition of the poor is to be improved 
on at all a large scale, this universal raising of the quality of 
houses in the matter of drainage and ilio like must .some 
day bo effected by legislation. The efforts of single Coiii- 
paiiios will be a mere drop in the ocean unless they are 
Seconded by an Act of }*urliament which shall muKo it 
unlawful to let unhealthy houses for healthy, ju.st «s it is 
already unlawful to sell nuwln»N*soine food for wliolesoino. 
When that day comes, the second dilliculty raised in tho 
recent diseuwbion will assuredly have tip be faced. If 
tho quality of tho bouses i.s improved, higher rents 
must bo asked for them, except in cases wdiere the 
absence of competition lias hitherto kept rents above 
the average level. How are tlio poor who now pay with 
iiifiieulty 2S. 6 d. a week for an unwholesome room to pay 
4«. a week for a wholesome room ? A similar question 
has often been asked with rosjiect to all tlio commodities of 
which the price has risen iu modern times, and the answer 
in all cases is substantially ilie same. When the cost of 
living increases itt the producing class, the increase has 
somehow to bo got out of tho consuming class. If there 
are no more people employed in supplying tho wants of 
London than aro needed for the puiqniHe, and these pooplo 
huvo to pay more for their houses, they must in the long 
run ask more for the services they render. If they are 
already bidding against one another for cmjdoyment, or if 
the rise in tho prico they ask for their services load to 
some of them being dispensed with, so that they coiiio to 
bid against one another, they must find employ ment else- 
where. Tho argument that we must not make the houses 
of the poor healthy because to do so will raise tho rout of 
the houses, would have stood in the way of half tho 
improvements of modern civilization. No doubt cbangHS 
of this kind will often be attended with much individual 
suffering ; but which is bettor in tlio long run, to have 
London inhabited by a smaller population, living healthy 
lives in docent houses, paying a comparatively high rent, 
but earning a comparatively high wage, or to have London 
inhabited by a larger population, living in houses in whioh 
deqonoy is impossible and disease inovitablo, and though 
a low rent, earning at the samo time a low wage ? 
xue fo'rothoaght and benevolence %f private perBOns may 
do much to temper tho hardships which will havO' to 
borne whilo tho change is in progress, but the object which 


Statesmen and legislatures ought to keep in^iew is the 
eventual advance to a higher standard of living. 

There is no need to follow the MelropoUiaa Board of 
Work.s into the considt* ration of tho internal distribution of 
the honses which aro to roplaco those which aro not yet 
jjalled down. will bo time- enough to consider how 

many roL»m.s sliould be arranged for separate letting, and 
hotv fm* the practice of living in one room should be dis- 
ctjuraged by letting two rooms together. Two things, 
however, may bo said even nt this stage of tlic 
quosti.>n. One is that nothing w'ill bo gained by pro crib- 
ing single rooms if an equal, or even greater, degree of over- 
crowding in aiTivcd at by taking in lodgers. Yet to prevent 
lodgers being iakou in will be ini]»<>.s.sibic except in isolated 
cases, where the vigilance ofindividnal landlords isclevotod 
to thi.-i j>;jrLicular pt^ini. It is very much easier to improve 
the arraugomeuts of lionscs than to suptTvi.so the use 
which the tenants make of them. The other thing to 
be iw)tcd is that it will not always bo pos>ih]o or even desir- 
able to lill the new houses with the siuiu* class <if ieuaiits 
as that by which the demolished houst'S were filled. The 
nutiinil proci\“*:s will be that the new inhabitants will be 
rccriiitctl fi-oin the bettor portion of the tenants of houses 
iu the siirj‘on tiding district of the naino clmracter as those 
whicli liavc been destroyed, and that the lowest portion of 
the dispossessed tonaiiU will lake their places in tho houses 
that arc still left uiitomdied. In course of time it may be 
hoped that improvewxiiit will ext(;nd oven to these last, but 
for the pTc^^.'iit we must not complain if, in helping those 
who arc willing to be raised, we have to leave on one side 
those w ho arc past raising. 


Tlili TTIIKT.WALL MEM0UIA1.S. ’ 

I T would not be itiimziug if, by a natural reaction, mankind 
blioiild agree to imt u slop to all visible ineriioriiils of the de.ad, 
uiid decree that, if oeparted worthies cuimut dwell in the iiiiuda 
of those w ho ought to reineiuber them, they niuRt even be forgotten 
altogether. l'!ver>body has a nicninrial now, jis everybody has a 
biotiUiphy. Home people have two or three memorials, as indeed 
some 1 cople htue two or tliree biognqdjies. And tho worst feature 
of the meiiiorisil system is that half the memorhla are not real 
mtmioriuis at all. Hutue one haa some object of his own, often a 
very good and praiseworthy ulyoct, which he w'anta to carry out, 
ami cannot ; so ho iiiakcs ah ellort ki eonin cl his own ard)Mino with 
tin* jiamt? of some departed worthy, and asks for help to nuike a 
meiiioiial. \ot long ago circulars were going about through fho 
Juiid io which a ch ig\in:in, whose xiHine Ave biivo forgotUin, asked 
he’p j>»i’ the n .stor.tl .on of a cimrch, whoso iwuitc w^o have also 
ioij/t.ltou, oil tiu* gnumd that Hishop Stiliingtleet was born in the 
pari.'^h, aud that the work in the church was to bu a Stillinglloei 
iMemoriitl. It alw’avs r-t riKe.s us that there is wmiothing amiss in these 
alteiiipls to Kill tw(» birds with one stone, to do some work which 
is desinihhi oil otlicn* grounds under cover of doling honour to BOme 
p.articuKir ]m r^on. 'J’u set up a tomb or n statue or a picture is io 
uiaKo a direct memorial of the person comniemuruted \ to found a 
prize or a scbohirAhip in hi.s name, to do anything, in short, 
wliich attempts someihiijg eko Wides commemoration, is not n 
memorial in the same direct s(mse. It is mther improving nn 
occiisiv.‘n, taking iwhiiningo of the deceased person 0 memory l<' 
cairy onl some other object. Tho practice, too, leads to confusion. 
Au CKvlord man, wo may suppose, wins the Stanhope prize and 
the irt'liiud scholarship early in his career. In a later Htape bo 
wins tho Arnold prize and tho Kldon scholurship. Ho is teniptcil 
l(M)k on J^ord l^ddon and I^ord Hianhopc, on Hr. Ireland and 
l>r. Arnold, os alike personally his iMmel'actors ; and Lord Htanhopc 
and J)r. Ireland ore so iu the strictest souse. They themselves 
made the foundatioiis which bear their name ; but the Arnold 
prize and the LUdoii scholarship w'ore not founded by Lord Kldon 
and hr. Arnold, but by other persons iu their honour. And when 
it conu's, us it sornotimes does come, io building a inoinori;d 
chuTfd) — ;is distinguished fix>m a strictly monumeuitu church- -one 
is teujutod to usk whether there is not iu this something of 0 
survival of the edder practice of putting a church under the ^‘dedi- 
cation ” or “ invocation ” of an acknowledged siiint. U'c may 
perliap.s mark tAVO stages of the change from the actual iledication 
to tho mci-o nuMuorial iu the church of Chark's the Martyr 
at Plymouth, and Bishop Ryders chuivh ut Birmingham. 
At Plymouth there was a genuine atttnupt at a real dedi- 
cation; only, as no one brought liimself to talk about St. 
Cliiirks, the building is spoken of os *‘(-borlcs '' and its pastor as 
“Vicar ufOharles.'’ At Birmingham aao quite foi]git whother 
the cluircb was built by Blsliop Ryder or aa'.is built inbooour of 
him; but iu either case it is nn example of a church bearing the 
name of a man who did not come in even for the guftii canoniza- 
tion which fell to King Cbiwles at I'lyjnoiilb, but whose memoiy 
WHS clearly meant to bo held in revureiice. On so mysterious a 
description an that of “ Laura Chapel at Bath it may bh safer not 
to risk any suggestion. Hull, in all these cases churches, prizes, 
scholarshfpsj anything eUe —there is the same general notion, tbs 
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to (*o’.:ibhic ih.- eummeiuoivi'inn oMlie deetMi-od person j 
with i bo e >rrvjiijj Aut t>;’ iMht r vdijirl.# ^rh.*r«‘ is aur'dv hjo 
nuioh <»r iliN kind ol' thinrr uh-Mii ; tlto HliliinrHeot c.mph . 

mrt> Inj M't dtmu «s a nf oh'f}friUn^i oi‘ it. i>ut Wi* are fur i 

fririB thttfc it fu’i? not h.‘ jintill.ddo in j^ome cafn-^; indecxl 

we li;'.vo iiT our oyi» a whow houk? moli eoar^o seuni'i In Ui* 
pTftitov?o>l!»\ , .nid au'u>4 ur\*i-:'.^jTy,^ the only wuV of 
^edlo^..in^ iMil wriinj. 

Till* (‘lonrh aiul . .. oi’ S!. lUvi^V'* h,!.\< , lu? jiU tlio world 

kijoWj*, uo* Ion;; y;m*o lo >t a p*oat pivlulr, .uul Ihev h;r.o hi^i him 
in more ■‘•■ii. o.s than oiu*. That Bi^^lu^p Tlilrlwall aw.iy from 

hie rliiinh nml from ;»• world w.l^ in Jin* oidiunrv ronv'io of 
liiimiti) ovi-ute ; in tint ho is lo-t only nli in^ui 

inuttt bo hut « 0 (incr nr Unt. Jhit luj is altMi lost to hi:* 
chiiroh and di»H‘o>e in aiiotliej* wav, jo a jiuj.st iioodloM unit nn- 
vvoilhy woy. Thw la.'-t iv .-itiii^-plaro of i-ncli a mao .shouhl iiii- 
douhlKtlly have boon in hi^- own ohiiivh, amon-^ llio * 

of eo many of hid prodo ' “oi-j in his aiioi(‘nr clniir, ii lino tif pro- 
latos whioh muubori* ui lov jifro'it Jiiiiisos, im<l union;;^ W'lii4‘Ji liic« ir* 
assnri'dly <‘00 of tlio ^r4*.d«-d. Thoro, in biri own p’.ioo, <irj hi.s own 
prnimd, a tit lin^j mooiovl.il nn;rht luivo rie ni ovor Iimu; iho tooib, 
the ri i'unib.at olli ry, tho r uiopy, Iho invn’iplioii oh on'Mt in i Ls 
Himplh'llv, would iiU b i\*’. boon in lhojT|il u*r Imd hiddusi ]m*o/i laid 
iutho plar*' whore ilmi^rlittti liase boonbiid. lint >w>it\vjnnot K» ho; 
the oluinis oi' his cuvn ol.iucli, lii." distant and loi'^ly ol.nivh by the 
rookii <*!’ lin; (u-o vn, th " cloiivli V lirr»» Im had, to >'i> tho 

huiel, 1 j .Ml tnoro at liomo. 1 i\mi iik/vo truly a I’i h«>p, than any of 
)iia p».‘.lc ■ -'"jru for M'f ■-! , iM fi* nidoly r> [ .■'-•ido. llu* ohiio's of 
tbal w iii’i.'.blu spot u.n. n »l 1,0 bo li' o no.l to wlioii tl'.o *' uulio- 
polit 01 o.'dfiiMh.il,'’ tlio “ ti!i:loii.d V.iilnli.n,’’ or any oth. r (d* lh'' 
etri’ii'.o whioli d’.-! viiro iho ohnroli of l**‘1or at Wo-t- 

minNlor. h.id oiioe ojie/H’d iis inontli to as!f for a now inhabit.oit. 
The It idy .Hiuiloliio'/ pa.-s'u»ii whioii i.'ijiis in that fjiiarttn* *’oiildrioi 
brook d.fui.tl «»ii the siaii.* of wind unywlnno g 1»^' would eoom tho, 
obvkoi..^ j iiij.nelv that tlu* pro.<it *^1 ainnn^’ lh<* tim*»‘ossor= 

of Si. I .should liiid his l.l^t homo in the t:lmr«*h rd St. 

David. Anolhor ntlivulion nnird b-* soldod to tho ^•\hibllioll ; 
another thiui; mn.-l hi .-ot up for Ihv* Doan or tho vorju-r tt 
bliow to till; next ‘‘partv*’; nnotlior Oj loriiinity mu-l h* .<.► i 
oil t»»r fniihor di.siioair?iK'nt or lie li.tplesj^ min.^io)* ; .-o 

furth*'!’ rii;,om”.it of l!;. ork of ilenrv ur ' id must 
hewn aw»v t<» ioi’«'i\i.« '<uu<. hidoons ‘‘i.ihitl,” .some fui.-* 
liisciii bi :it s< in .d Jlisliop, 1- im oui. ( 

from ihe. oihUt, of eoni|'a:.y .».s cjie-or a . th.i wlnoh sun^uimD l!io 
hast of i^ir ^ioor/jo Lov i'*, ():«e L* c-.'v'uus !<• Ivioav whi'll.or, 

in tlu: <tUiiJlt*Ts win iv tin.'-"* ihuvs are clt’i'id''d. tln*vo hs uuv very 
clear kiiowI'Ml/e where Si David.s is. and whnlnr, by :• not uii- 
wiuiuoii lonu of enair, Dasidjiai'd hl.i'ul itf iM.vy mjt ].«.• lo.-kv'd 
on aK ouo and (ho eaiiie pfsoe. \L :i:i\ tho ol.dins o'’m» i'nviv 
a chnri'h, <njo .■‘o out 4)11“ Ironi tin; pa'e ol lo.olropolitna .Mioiety, u 
far out of tiio Wn cd a “ m"lJ<n.'Olifi'n De ,u,” went lor nothing, 
'flic duf»t of Thi 1*1 wall wm.'- seuleneod to lie ns'distiiniuished iu tho 
crowd .il Uh-.'tl^ninstiT, i^l^Lo■ld of iyinir, nnirl\04l vuit and honoiiivd, 
iu his own o.hiin‘h ; tho ilieiijini -i wiiieh wa- aoln dly to m.irk his 
ji^nive wi;.« to add in-w d^^ll'rme ni ut I*) [hi* i lmioii of SI. IVtor, 
inaU‘ nl 4)f new beaul l(» ihochnreli of Si. iMvid. 'I'lie wmnir h.as 
been done; let llmno who rc-joieo i:i buelj dei:.'.-* liixollndr tviuinnh. 
Hut it Can uiirdly bo c-vpivled that the l;!«'o of llm la-bWv should 
be fully en'u-iud into by t)iOM‘ who h.iv<i b vu robbed. 

It wjifi e! ;illly impoj4.>ib\* that nuch -i ma.i :i'i lli-lm,) 'i’ldrlwidl 
ronW be. allov.eii to f/o w'itlnnit .‘‘t inomoriiil 4)r jm.nmi Knnl or olhei* 
in tho diooone nnd in tho chnivh whieh w'aa hu own. 'riie 
Hf.rau|j^oi* hu8 imriod olF his hudy ; huL tlio .stivi'ii'ror hn.s not. 
boon able to wipe out tho nioinoi y -af him fro, a the uiimls of his 
own dock. The poopio of tho uf hi. David’s, with llieiv 

Ui^hop at thoir bead, h-ivo detiu'iuiiie i tliat .some memorial of the 
man wholiaa pn.sM .t aw^ay .'ino:nr tUom sludl be .set up 
on their uwu soil, Unt what khid of lueniiuhil nri' they to set up, 
uow th-At all po.-s-ib’dil V of ^attin^ up the ii{.!:ht kind of mcmonal 
hoa boon so criieily tala n Iroui llieni V Them in a scheme, ti hcrheiuo 
:ig«uh»i w’hish wi^ do not wirdi hi :..iy a \/or<l. tfu- conimernoralin^ 
liishop Thirlwntl by tla* tound.itiou of a Jelud.inliip or prol'esaor- I 
ship at Ciiiubri(ig*n. Ibd this m a Hchenie whi'’)i cminot bo sup- ; 
HiHcd to havn much for the ju-uple of l?ie dioc»-M* of St. 

lavid’s. It ia a Bclieme whirb addvi e.- it-Jelf to (buulfridjre men, 
ami to other.'j Ivho Uiink of Thirl\\..ll naiinly in hi.s cJi iracter its 
scholia*; it dooH not satisfy the w'ifcb<'s of tlio.'ji* who wh^h ui rommo- 
uiorate ibeir own Bishop in his own diocei’c. Hut how are they to 
doit? Tho right thing cannot be ilono; a Ir.anHlalion to West- 
iniiwtor j)er wni, nad uningc.y sun our forofathcrs would hiivo said, 
has hindered th:vt. All that is loft is to do the tiling that is 
least wrong. And in such a cnse there is a stninp: tf'niptation 
to wit^lood, whiidi might lo.ad somo to do tho thing 

which BB mast wrong ef uU. Tho tvtj w*orst thing of M 

would cerhiinly l>o to .set np a 6htim monument in St. Davids 
Oathodiul. it monuujoitt. of a miLn who id not there. Vet tho public 
taste on tueio auattoia lags so far 1>> liin i the improvement of the 
public Uis to on many kincWl maiti . s, nioii’s notions havogotso 
utterly corrv^ted by tlio uboiuiniitiuris of \Vestmiusti:r and St. 
Paura, that it was awiolutoLy ceftain that a ennotapb, a shituo, or 
soxuD abeui'vlity of the kind, \W)uld be proposed. And bo it was 
propoaed. SoiUo talked of a etanding oi »dtting tigurv^., some of a 
sham toinh with a reciimbmit effigy t A .st.mdlog or sittiug figure 
might be very well i!H>uiew'lu^ but corlHinly not under tho 
ro^ of St. Davkfa DaiUedrab Xo a dhaui tomb there 10 tho 


one killing objeetien that it is a sham. Some one srdd in an 
O lft'rd poooi. 

No rmiity cfnotnpbs tlirtr bonos ensh/lne. 

But oiii])iy ennotapha, if they wo to exist at all, may at l^st ho fcopi 
for tWo who.'^r cniplincasi they might not badly syiUibolizo. Some 
other iMcmurinl is wiirdod for the solid learning and wisdom of a 
Thiiiw all. In (i meeting lately held at Caermarthea the coam««.>n 
:'rnsQ of tiic uuitiiir wiie clearly put f(n*lh by the Bishop, and it 
h iiiiu'h to tho credit of hhi bonrrerH that his oommoa senae 
.'should huvo gone, down with iliem as il did. lie told them that 
tho fitting or stjmding figure would bo utterly inappropriate 
ill tho climvh of St. David\s, and fhat tho recumb^t 
howcvui* iipproprlnte a.i a matter of art, would sin against 
i‘iwB higher Ihiin thuso of art —namely, the lavra of truth. This is 
t Iio kernel of tho whole uuiitor. Bii*hop Thirlwall is iinhftp]nly 
iit)t liurimi at St. ibwid’H ; and, as he is not buried iheru, Hi. 
David’ii must not malco believe that ho is. Si. Davids hassuiiered. 
a great wrong ; but she must boar her wrong as she can, and not 
tiy to luond it by nu artistic lie. What then is to bo done? 
Tiu‘r<' really is nothing to be done except to full back on some of 
tln-.w.* svcuiidMY V .-.(‘hemes which \vn should coTtiiinly tight against 
if I In n- had licen any chance of doing wh:if, is really tin* nglit 
Tlicii:is r(*j»lly iiolhing to do bill to full back on a iiicuiurial 
window, c I’l'sionilion of some part of the building, or any other 
of iho-e chills out <»f which ^wiiiplo must oho43«e vrhen the fault of 
othfr?* li.i\(>K them nolliiug but shifts to choOaO from. The choice 
which h 'C lK.en uidunllY made seems LO he as good as could bo 
ni;ul4‘ uiahn- the ciiLumslanceB. It is hotter, we think, that iv 
uu ii’oiiil v.hlch ifci to hi; strictly a niomorhil, a memorial which is 
lo he the .'*uh.*tituto f4»r tlio nuil monmuerit which cannot 

bi; h id. . hoLild ho soint'lliiiig which it is good and desinihlo to have, 
hill which > 1-1 is not of direct practical usofulnoss. Huch an 
ohject was nisily suggchied by tho pesont state of the rhiirch of 
St. Davids. TIm wi>st front which forms the <‘nd of 
limt wondiurul n.ivo is ulierly unworthy of the building. 
An uglv, bill «oiid, coiupositioii of Nash, which is a greitt 
disli'riin'nuiil iiH a mntlcr t'lf art, but vvhicb tlu-ie could 
be uA ground lur .swi'tipipg away on any merely utiUlarian ground, 
'fo ,»uh.siiliJti' fMinu't iiiiiir helti.T would I'lcally seem to be iw lilting 
;i rjciiioiinl of Didiop Thirlvvnll a.s can he liud, now that tho r(?ally 
litihig juciiiorial e.innot he had. A \v«v4 I'roiiL harmonir.ing with 
thii rest tifilie ( hurch, Mmu end Bini]de without, cnrichwl to any 
mnt-.unt 4d’ gorgiHuiancsfl within, would ho a work w'orihy of its 
crhpci. In glas.s 01 ill sculpt urn sonio place would bo found for 
the (Uily lorni of diivcl coniuioinoration of the Bishop which is 
left fo his own church. His ligiiro, with his stall in one hand, 
wilu the light liooks 4»f hit» History in tho other, might well 
lill il niche o\ir the vvetd tloor or the wchb window. Home 
thing of this liinii him hem w!j«i'ly deckled on by the moetiug 
:i.t Caornnirthen ; hut of coui'^e no dolc.ils are fixed. All that has 
1iet*n done i.i to iimKu choice •)!' tin* wnst front of the cathedral 
church iiH llio sul>)»'et of iuiproreuient or resUiratlun, in BOiue shape 
or other, in niei'Kiry of tho gr<i.a decess'^d. Such a scheme, if 
worthily curried out, will he the hist thing that Citti ho done as 
iuailor.s ui'lu.iUj »tand. May its promoters go on and prosper. 


TIIK MIGRATIONS OK KA8HI0N, 

W E arc coustioiily told tlmt notliing can bo move unaccount- 
able than tlm migrations of Loudon Hociely ; and also that 
its BuccA'ssive rtMiToves were madp willmut any reason except 
c*aprici5. But a iiionient’s thought will show the fallacy of su^ 
assortioiiBi A singlo example to the coolraiy is fttal to them. Ht. 
Jitmou s Square was built iu 1676, became at unco one of the chief 
centres of fashionable life, and remains the same after the hipso of 
exactly two Liiudrevt years. Two hu mired yetirs earlier tho Strand 
w.is in fashion, and, hml tlii'ie been rouin,itmj|glithave ruiuained so 
until tho present day. Fashion has nhown no caprice, and it re- 
quired nothing sbtn-t of an Act of Bafllameiit to dislodge the last 
great naWe w*ho inhoriiod one of those rirersido palaces. Nor did 
this dislodguient take place two hundred yviars ago, when St. 
James’s Hipiaro beooruo the fashion, nor a huudred years ago, when 
rortlaud l*lai‘e was built, but last year, when the busy Oity, having 
overflowed from Fkad Htrect, had swallcnved up tlio IkhI of the 
palnices which formerly boi'dered the Strand. The process began 
with Arundol Mouse, and paused for a time at the mansion 
whoso gate nt tlm end of Buekinglianr Strei^ is actually (he only 
remnant, bc.skioslhe Savoy Chapel, left to tell of the time when the 
Thnnios was the ordinary highway of the oitisens, «nda bouse by its 
bank Uk; flth'st residence for a duke. The exigencies of inoieased 
population, not the caprices of tashioii,. have dictated the psineipal 
laigratluus. In Eli/4iboth*B ri'/ign the number of people who rsqubsd 
iicoomniodatioii within teach of the House of Lards was only oni^- 
eighth or ouo-scvcnth of what it is-now,. and the untitled aiistooracy 
has increased at a still greater rate. Xhe order q £ eouniiy squires- 
wbo uow have houses in Belgravia ot l^bumia did not then exist. 
When Master Wontwosth camh upfeem Lillingston Lovel to inhke 
his finuous motion as to die QaeeaVr private meomo and eifpen**^ 
diutro, he probably occupied lodgings or a room in an iim senne* 
where im Westminster. When his descendant file Ghifrlee Dilke^ 
pompted^^ on ambittoa which tn this oase^bag tho* oxeaseafbeiqfr/ 
Wditary, makes a sinnlte motieii in tfie Bariidiient of Quew 
Victoria, county meuttbers have tiieir hDUMsin JTanuis'e Square, 
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m Bdgx^vM, uloitt Ijmw: and rieea^U^ oa tk^ Ba^VfiEatev ,' 

Koad^ and xoiuid Qardeni; wkDe tKa wlio}e fortaaaof « 

the aixty or pam who aonaftitated Uia iioano of liOfds 

in 1576 would by fratired to up thu in^oifio of a ^taiUwd* 
ahire brewer or a Banwlura fiuauoioKi. lunK^ hundred yeava h\ii», 
Thero ia a MtitioQ atuoufT tba Knole whioii, it | 

ia not datai^ umtuaalknmJbly Deumt/a to tbe later yeara of | 
•the reign of Jimu^a I. it complaine' of the graol; wvotaa in » 
ihe pupubktion of Iwoudon^ and boge live King to lake iiieaa^eH ; 
for preventing lUe growth of the .Unvii. rrorhunAtvouB r^aioet • 
building Ireab botisoa at^ aoid io have been luado on mure than one . 
occoAiao, and it woe owing rather to the oeeroi’owdinxjr wbieU wan 
tbiiu cauaed than to cajinoe^ that noblemen and otheztf who coitld ’ 
alford it removed further and furUtei* towarile Uie country. Within 
a very few yeara twc) imaieuite diiUrictM oi) vexed with lino houat^a • 
have tiriaeu in Jdelgravia aid liiy8W4iU‘r. Kitty yeura a;Li‘o ov laas ' 
the Five Fielda eoit«inded from ChelHoa to FiecadkJly^ iiud hitrdly a , 
bouae woe to Ix) aeon between Milbnnk luid UrompUni. in thoae ; 
dayB people of rfinh ami wealth atiected two old di.striets^ and one ; 
new one. I’oTtUmii Place and the lermoes euiTuundiug tiie llegeut'a 
Park, with ail the aii'eeta between Portui4M) iSqaare aod l.anghani 
Pla«o, formed Iho refuge of' tlM movable InabHin. A cyntio whieli ; 
may bu phicod, occonUhg to Sydney ^>mith, in (rru^vviior t:>quare, • 
existed tlieu and exiata* atill. iit. Jamo^ a Square, aa wt* Ime aeon, • 
waa what it atill ia, and the floating part of tho tii»lunnr,blt5 popu- 
laticm bad begun to dcutett Jdloomabury mid niaku its iirHl mov(^ 
acro8ii the line marked by Jlegenl Street. In the la la Lord 
Farnburough published auoaymoosly u tmet on tho Improve- 
meule then in progrena, iiaid eoiue tuirajua iuid own iuetruc' 
live dediicUona may lie drawn from it. The a^'^e wum one 
of change, and the wnior rt>mtvrJfd Unit, U' we hud ht».n tultl 

some yciu-a ago that a luoMago could he conveyed iVom I.oiKltui to 
Plymouth uud an auawer rotumed iu ten that the umtro- | 

polls would bo brill iiMKtJy iliuniHiated by lb« smoke of coal, or that | 
oy uitiHUH of a hettLe of bcjilie^ wivtet we ahotild obtain a eptuidy I 
con veyaooe from liover toUalaia/'onr (Tediillty W'iuild have'been put 
io the tr5it. Itiecuiioiia to obscrvtHxti this pti^Bugi) with what, wonder 
the cluiuHy fieuiaphoie oriMited in 1^16 on the top of lhl^ Admiralty 
was rogiu*ded by people w'fao lived lu^orc ruhwzvye tad the nlectric 
iolegraph ; but thie in not to our pn*neut ptiriiose, for 
Faruborough goea on to remark upon many pix>,)ected iiiuirove- 
xuenlti, Rueh on the removal of the Exchequer (dhecs iroiu Paittno 
Yard, aud of the atabloa which abutted thn iWiquming 

Houm) in Whitehiill. Ikut bia jirincipal eubjoots ztro ihickiughain 
Palace and the National UallerVi and ho i>en(<*.rLs of the iomet' 
that, when the foroigii piiacee vhdtod this coiiutiy tu 11^14, one of 
them, who bad received from us very b,urr!fi of inoucy fla- 
the prosecuUon of the revoUutionuf y wor,*' e^zoko C‘»ntoinptuou.sify- . 
perhaps to Lord Farn borough hiniealf — tie to our roytU ^.^alaoot. 
•“ It waft obaervod,’^ wo road, ia auawi*r, tluit our imigiiiiictfncsD 
WHS io be seen in our subfiidiee, act in our pivUices. ' in those 
dnya, as froiu tho reign of WilUam III., St. dun ire's Paltiro wtia 
the Tosidence of Iho Court ^ and though Pnoklnglnuu f^uJneu may 
now be cjousiderud to have bpally odiptncl SL .intnoi^a, aWc 
Drawing Uooiiis and T<ev(^cs urn hold 00 Uirigcr in the old Palauc. 
yot tile r^y^ideucesaf the Heir Apparent and other rauaiWH of the 
Koyal Fuiuily am Htill upon the aucieiit site, and Mariboivnigh 
House ifi i-atbiir to be imoounted tlvo centre of cuiiteiuponiry 
fiuihioii ihaii liuckiuglmm I'alaoe. 

St. James's Pivlace »'uid WhiuduiU are cortaiiily noarer to what 
were then tho faMhioiuKblo quiirtoi's of Soho and IJnoolifj} inn 
Fields than they are to tho present subiu^s of KouHiiigton or even 
to Piftdifio* hhouiuabiti'y^ whou l^ord Montague btull the house 
which has eiueo hecome Iko British hluseum, w'aa for the most 
part upon country ; but that was fully tyro hundred yoars ago, aikI 
Iho Duke of Hqumouth and Ihicclauch Uved on tho oLlit;r 
aide of the Oxford Hoad, nod Wurdour 6u«tft had not Ihizd built. 
Bven eo lata as 1734 tho anonytnoua author of a Urmffw of 

ika Public Pmtdin 4 jB complahia that, though Be^lford liow is one 
of the most noble atreeta Limdon iins to boast of, tho houftcs sum 
not suthcioutly noble for their eituation ; and it would h&hmu that 
a good optiortualty was then lost for making a very tine tuicl 
whiouable quarter whivre the luiusea of one c»rtwo great uoblea, 
including that of the JLhikcs of Bedford, still stood. 8nbo was 
getting too orowded> oud Drury Ijano had nevto’ leooven'd the bod 
nauu) Tt got in the year of Uie Great PLig^ia This is perhaps tJie 
tot time we tind healthinm eoaiidored m detcnnijiing the jacwo* 
neenio of the Loudon populaldoii. But a little latiir llovr Klreet, 
miming ns It did from the eoiiiinee of the riveiside pslacee to 
the open consliy by St. Oilee^ iu tlie fields/’ was Ibw place of 
most fashionable resort. The. great Dr. KsdcliAe bad u bouse 
thera when totold King WiUwin ho would not take TIis kfajea^ s 
two le^ to hove hm timo ktngdocoaf luud when lie offended Qiioeu 
Amne by saying the had; the viqiouni. It eeemsnquestiao whether 
ke livM in lioir Street or Gmsib Queen Street wlien he had his 
Impsoup passim of wit with Kaoller. Waliioia stye Queen Stmet, 
andCunniiigbomleUowB bim; but Jicsae says Bow Stnet,iiBd adde 
that Hie garden was behind Oovenit Gatdtm Market, cm the sito of 
the preieni Opera Uouas* It was tbereforo a po^ble ndio rtf the 
Abbot's gi^en which gave ite name to. tho disCnct But there is 
ttoqueetmn that in (jneen Street the Duke of Newcastle lORided 
wfawD he was Pmmier, tho house, No. 77, being now the dep^ of 
tks SI.P.0.1C, although it niuvowfy oseapacl puvehise ae aa ofKoial 
.MsUoiiee to to Lem dhaaeeihir^ A giwto Ikto of JBltocHistlo, 
wltk his eelshrtod Duoheas, ktogwto Lucas, wfaese book about 
to hairtiBiid to leeently heen lepitated, lived to to to east even 


of Uncoltt's Xun. at Newenirtila HoiiAe in tylerkonwoU, wkcBD eome 
dingy streets sUu preserve this name. Ho died ju|A two .kemtod 
yettrs n^o, and OlerkenwcU shows Ivst-le (dgn now of the proepBioiia 
days wlion itut only the Duke, hut LerJ NorUianipton, mkep 
litmicl, iual oilu'r gniat folk had hour^r^ w'uUii! thu precdiiutaef tho 
i^riory. Monk’s wldt^w, the DuchesH of Albeauarle, was a btter 
U'luiut of Nimcuftlv House, and one .q’ the wuiy hotUKie said' to 
hiivo h«loii^«d io Olivtar Oroiuweli v is in the Cftose. lint t-i> 
climmcle fully life uiigiutions of narty iHHiUim, it would be nstidflil 
io spevtk of Square, when tiiu Piiuce of 'Waive ventsd 

l..i ic<;'jiler llonso ; «f A ld4‘rt»gf..te Struct, wh? 11 the l^le of TtuuieT 
lm«l a hoii^ri there which is fttiU si.tiuiing and ir listUrr knowu lift 
tho ivsLth^icu of iho fanauiis Sliaiteahuj'y, nml when the Duke 0/ 
Lotuicyfbde null the Bishops of J^mduii, and siill eiflto ilio IDloriR 
cd UViLitiuoriiland, livi^-d iu it; of when Crosby Hull 

was ill it3!?!uiy, and Kiclcrd HI. phniod th^ffo ngjiimt kisriciihaw ; 
nritl <»f uniin oihcr plm-oi' vvilhiu or without tii« (Tity boiiudn.to* 
'\ihic.h o.»nl.iiii ovidortca of the faveui;! of tlic ricb and nobis. 

The UAOvliMM ino\i‘iueuifl of the ffuiUimnihlv world di'Serve better 
tho iisk? of ilii' Nv'iunI ci^piicious. Koao pt^rhaps bijen }U4jm lui- 
nj-couiU::'n’-c than ih*ii. whicli in <mu‘ own iliiy nwide l^iuUco to 
a rhort tin! vo^uc. Belin'o tho ('Ires I K^hiLltiau of 1B5J had 
difti!over(*d "ho cnjuibilitioft id KcrJ^*iIlpio^ f*i 4 »ro, aiul wbiilO to 
gi'niu'!i of a i. ‘ole fttid .slumbered under u» pfUMidcaiym, ci'evy one ^vho 
\vi.-%lied to be coMftideral 'Mn «ocioty * thought it neoesearv iobavoa 
iumeu in tho sw.-uup whicli Mr. Cnbilt imd rcivt timed, ws>!i 

ftom«* ci‘im‘*\io]i uppnruntlv iu poi>pleV luinda bv'tweetc Pimlico and 
and if tho luu^iordt) bed he.n wiat^r anil the heustie 
lh(‘ title of its pixkft^Hirity mif'rht huve bvcQ longer. 
But frajrile hubitAliouH, built with a luaxiiiinm ellowftiire of 
aud paiut and a minimum thioki]v.sA of b^'ick, ufe costly 
to kvep up and uunholoiiomo to live in: some of the streets 
in that rcirion now look ha if u<.»thini<’ shi^rt uf rebuilding irould 
uiukt) them lit fur human dwclJiug-phic.s. t^ettlers of* the 
bolter cliUiH uve now couurc;ralin'5 about KousiriMton, North 
and South, mud it la Mid enon,vh t<> hima the pis>vh*'Mn teo luuniuonly 
made fur their reception. M.iuy of tfco iivw boih-t* ara litth^bslliir 
than fticives through w hioh wind iuul min puiMdr.tto, while 

tht* dminnpe need not bo lu^nt toned, if u:()<vd a»y dfftiua^e exlritH. 
VuKt diftlrit.ls of Ba,yswaler aro htin'ly more haVitable cxeojA for 
their ftitmit ton, which for the moat pitrt Ia Hi^h aud tile pi’oJHTidty 
of the Park and Kouaniglon liaiHietiS givt'e to certain fttroete in 
'J'vbuimia an advantage which both docu^rn and baihleYS aociu 
dotcniiined to improve. . The course of the Wafitheiirpo maybe 
traced at uightftill neross the Park by n line of luioS, but flio hills 
on either side, Nutting liill liiiii Craven Hill utt to west, aiid' the 
■ oripriiial T> burn Hill <m the tnuit, Imvo been covovsd wkb otrecte 
; and suuaroft within a very few vuiirs. Tho gallows^ which 
j took their iiriiil departure iVom l*k4^witre llosid in i^HSf pritoblV 
priiveuted the oarlitjr colon] j:atiiai oi‘ JtiiyRwntrr. rVs»hii^, iuflpeJ, 
to bo in some im^ii^uve returning tx> tlie older part of this 
difttciet, and heverai hiuuLomo nianmiiUR h.tve of lat4' been built in 
St. Minyleboiie: houfeeft wdiivh proiiUHe to Hh'iud tor a ecu! icy at 
lr.iJa.t, and to bo tolerably warm Hud com fortnlde oven in wdutex 
I'ii'fibJy tho dry sm.dy SKiil td‘ llie 1 h-we>'ferii part of the 
|).u’i.«-h uiiiy huv^* had pome in Cfr'uuiiMqiding itj but rhe 

gixMt »it.ti‘aclu».»i h:M no doubt been ^^do Park. WheixSTVcr poopL 
ciui .see jjrccii tv* Op, and fit ItM*^t tlio ?etublftuc»i of grooii gniftSj thic 
hoiiee-buiJdiO'r {.jH'ciilntor ja huiu of u jy>nd Mnrn for his oijtley, 
and it i.'* hwrd to hidiovo Unit (iroftvoaor rhice, P.*irl£ L.w, aud the 
iJiiyhWuti i* IwtK.d caji ever eto?e t'A be Ibvomke iieighbourboods for 
tlioi^o who can ullurd to live ii\ them. But it U .atitiiigru that 
ftouie of the older pV.iwft Rhould dr.-^rt^d by p<u>plc 
who have liwuilies u* huuso. IJwdrt are lower in J'Ht/.roy SqnW’. 
UikI ibti adjoining btn^elft, with their r^lid, eQuafttiftiiofo inaa- 
fciiuis, than in the wmicbodly built and cr‘*wd«?d avenues and 
tau-i-awes of EacVs Court or ljiy.riiq)ton. A iiuiti who haft cldldrcii 
but fur tho exigcnch'ft of Jashioti, have hg:^) and airy lyxnna, 
%iit, and goj)d drainage tor leas than he |}flyfl tv> bu sqiteoxcd iijli> 
a villa III Kensington, where liia neighlkuiv’s piano, the noine of 
little fcet> on the HiM-tr above, bid siiiellp, and a standing accomiit 
with the plunil)er a ml tho druiJi/Ut lualte his life a burden. It w 
but w‘ldom that a young couple lookln;: for a house think ef any- 
thiug but tho rout, .md tho proximily ol grtfut folk. The soil, to 
(dovsligu, tho thiohurMs of the walis, even tho dliiiiiago and the 
w'Atcr, are stildoni c.eiitifuied ; and w'u have yot U> see the day 
when an advertiser with Iiousi p t«> lot will think it worth while to 
nu^mion such ciuiftithuviliunft. Influenza, broutdutisj the antinal 
epii'hmiic of fev4T, stK^iu all to be WN,dl coinpeusatcd by living 
op|Ki»ite i\ pier aud having one's name in iho Court &uifl^}/ 


mi GEOUGli BOVVYIiU ON CBUKCII AWD STATK. 

S IR CEOROE BOWYER has coiaribul*^! to tho cumnt 
number of the Omti^pttrmy McnvwmaTtido on tho rcUtiniia 
of civil and ecclesinstical power,' under the nilharmgdimvaJ-eoggJf* 
ing title of Ctmrordm atmic Itupt riu ^ Wo orgitouiMi 

say, Jiowtf\er, tliat thoni is nothing fchojiistic about kta pHflor 
except its name. Ho writes of corpse as a Rumau Cotl^lic, 1^(4 
to some extent-— the reason of our qiioJiilCAtioa wffl appear pxie* 
sontly— AS an UlimmotitAiie, but ho does not, Bka vao^t of to 
principal critics of Illr. Gladatoao'p Vatican painvIUet^, write lik» q 
schoolman, a special jtlc^dcr. or a pedant* Kus doss 
porhups throw as niuch light on to geuenil qiiiiStion of 
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the relations of Church and State as might have been ex- 
||^tod| being mainly a plea against any persecution of tho 
tonner by tho latter, suggested by Iho coullict now going on in 
(Germany, to -which allusion is Cijnstantly made. And, so 
far as hepl^ula lor this iinmniiity, wo arc entirely with him, though 
in Domo of its details his urguincnt appears open to cntieiKiii. It 
is remarkable, however, (»u the whole tor its siinplirity and 
directness, and for the frankness of its a vowels. 'J’hus, for 
instance, wo find him expro&sly condemning all religioui^ purse- 
cation, “ whether Catholic or Protestant,” and the Tnfjuifc>itiou by 
name, admitting that writers in former ag<'« have e'ctiygonitcd tho 
powers of tho niorarehy, and that “ the nuthoriihs ol the Uonian 
Catholic Church have overstepped the legiiimato boiind.*irle.s of 
.spiritual and occlesiaslical jurisdirtion ’’-—which, h} th(‘ way, i.s a 
condemned proposition of the iSylJahn.s. .\ml, as a nere.ssjiry 
cons4Mpience of ti»ese adini.'^sion.s, we lind J’spnl inlullihility re- 
stricted hardly less stringently th.iii by Pr. Nuwaian j l»ut on this 
last point w'o shall have a word It* s.iy presently. The line of ar- 
gument is always plausible, and ii more than plaiHihle; yottlie 
writer somehow manages to pn^s mn'cntc vahnnu over awkward 
questions on which one would hji\o bet‘n glad lo h(‘:ir what expla- 
nation bo had to oiler, But w»‘ niu-st now procerd to exiunine the 
t'iway a little moi-e closely. We »5<‘ed hardly remind iuir reader.^ that 
it diHem froninunt apologies which lm\e l^ecri rerently put forwaid 
fur the lioiuau Cath»)lic poi^ition, as eiimiialinglrom a lay man aud a 
lawyer as woU ns a lunn <if con.-idcnihle learuiiig, and nut a mere 
hot-h(^dod partisan. 

Tho writer stuiUfruia the fact. \v]ii(*li ran hardly be ilrnied, that 
‘‘ history shows that the civil power lu\s always been jealous 
of the spiritual and «<c(!lcsiaaUral,” though he does nut add, 
w'hat is also true, that the jealousy' lias not Ik^cii all on 
one side. This naturally lead.*? him to uolice (lie .scare 

rreatocl by Mr. CJIadslorie's piiiuphlols as to the iStato all 
ovi)r Kuropc btdng in danger tnmi the revived inlliienci^ of the 
Church, and suggests the oln ions ndort that tho edvil })o\ver hius 
an absolute monopoly of physical and material force at its <lis- 
posal. “It can crush a t’lnirch by bitter and coniiuncd perse- 
cution.” And this, it is added, it is doin^ at present in Germany 
“ under a disguised military despotism,*^ and in Itnly under a 
1 ulgar, iporant, corrupt, and rapacious democracy.” t he alleged 

persecution in It-aly is not again dwelt upon, \vt? prHs uver this; 
reference to it with the remark that the writer ha.-s nut ^treugth- 
enoJ his argil moiit by so cou'^picuoiisly false an anaktgv. 't’ho 
or* Icsiaslical policy of the German and Italian Goveriiimiits i.s so 
far from being identical, that th**ir respM iico methmls of dealing 
with the Church am almost diametricjdly oppo^itrn Hut tliis by 
tho way. To tho niatorial rcsource.s f»f the Slate, the (’hiivi h, wo 
aro reminded, cau oppO'»o only the, force of opinion. “ Ihtuian ' 
(latholic. opiuiou is ciUlod Vaticanism ; yet it is <uily cipiuion,” and 
its offeet depends wholly on individual opinion. “If (’at holies 
did not believe in Vspal infallibility, the d<Mnco Mnnild bo a dead 
letter . . . a confessor may refii'^e ahsolution, hut no one can bo 
compelled lo go to C(»nfe.s.sion.'’ ’fliis is true, in ii flen.se, though 
it is not so inaiiy years sineo pe<.p]o trrrr compelled lo go to con- 
ft'ssion in the lloiuaii Slates, and, we belit‘ve, el.spwliere aloOj but 
it hardly goes to the root of tho teat ter. Iiulivifliial opinion, t»r 
ita outward prufe.s.sion, necessarily depend.^ a '■ood ileal on tho 
public opiiaiori of that world, whatever it be, Avith A\hieh the 
pirlicular individual comes most directly into contact ; and it would 
nut, be safe to argue, ami certainly is n«»t tiaio in fact, I hat every 
Uomau Galholic. who iaeiUy submits to the Vatican decrees in- 
dividually approves thmn. Many reasons short of that may account 
for their silence, to one of which i In- writer nder.? ; lor althoiiL'h, 

“ if .1 man believes that tlie sacraineiils are unih'ce-«.iirv, th»* refusTil 
of abflulntiun i.s nugatory.'’ it does m*t lollow h»'caii.Ho he. believc.s 
in absolution lh.it ho believes in tho infnllibilily of the Pope. 
With a good deal of Sir G. liowyer’.s fc.lrieLure.s mi Prince 
Uiamarck’s policy wo can g.) along"; hnt if is a inisfalo^, we 
imagino, to siv that he is delermiufd to put down the “ doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Pope.” He 1ms ccrraiiily always pr/i- 
leased not to interfeit* with doctrine, as sindi; end while itiimy be 
ditlicnlt to reconcile all that h i.s taken place Avith this profe-.sion, 
w'l! are not iiw'nre of any at(eiii]d hnving been made to inilict 
ponuUiea on bishops or prioMe merely for teacliing the Vatican 
dogmas. Wo imree, Iiowomt, with tho writer, that if all perse- 
cution is hateful, a persecution which is not. thorough is a 
blunder afl well a« a enme. “ 'riiere a^'ii-s .somo sense in lh« per- 
giyAutors of foniie.r days. Their policy waa e.xlcriui nation. We 
condemn and abhor those js'r.senitors, whether (^ithoiic or Pro- 
U'ialant ; but we must admit that they knew tho object w hich 
they had in view, and tlu'y undernlood tho means of aUaiiiing it. 
If Prince Hismaivk undertook to expel or cxtoriuinate the German 
Gatholics, ho would have a policy, aud ho might call himself a 
Btatcsnian." But in an age wdieu such drastic measures are impossible, 
to legislate against rtdi«^ous opinion is sure to prove .<8 inctrectuHl 
08 it ia unjust. It could only bo oxcused by shoAving that the 
civil power ia inonacod by a real danger from the spiritual ; and 
of this Prince Bismarck Inis produced no evidence, though he has 
^u repeatedly challenged to do so. If it is a “ grax e error .of 
judguKmt to attem^it to justify everything that has ever been s;iid, 
written, or done m tho Church '’—wo do not know huw Oar- 
dinsl Manning will appreciate this frank a<lmHsiiin-it is a 
still more acriouH nuHtaRO to turn againsi the pn-'Hoit Church 
and its members anything wn^ng or quefltiunahUj that can lx*, 
collected from the enonuous inoaa of ecclesiuMtical nets uud docu- 
ments during the last eighteen centuries. 


So far, if he has advanced nothing very new, Sir G. Bowyer is 
on pretty safe gpround. It is when he c^omes to grapplo witu tho 
general question of tho due relntb)us of Ohurch and State that 
the discussion becomes more interesting, but hardly more satisfkc* 
tory. No objection, of courae, can be raised lo tho broad principle, 
from which ho slarls, that us long us men continue to believo in 
tho immortality of tho soul and the existence of God, religion 
must always hold iU own, even in some rases against and abovj^ 
temporal laws. Nor is ihoro any ililhculty about admitting 
St. Augustine's interpretation of tlux words, My kingdom is not 
of this world ” — namely, that “ while in this world, it is 
founded on principlos and intended for purposes ditferent from 
those of civil and political guveruments." Tho real diificulty lit^s 
pnicisely in tho circumstance that tho spiritual society, howevor 
diverse its principlos and aim.s, is and must be in this world, and 
therf'fore is inevitably liable to bo brought into contact, if not 
pllision, with secular ordinances mid powers. And this dilliculty 
is increa.Med rather than dimijiishtid, as far as the State is coneernou, 
by the fact on which Sir G. Bowyer insists, that tho Uoman 
Gathulic Church, Ixung a cosmopolitan, and not mert'ly local 
society, “ its constitution and laws belong legally to tho condition 
of mankind anterior to, or at lea-st apart from, the formation of 
separate Slates.” In those mixed questions of which both powers 
tiike cognizance under diHerent a.spects, the two often inuimilly 
.support each other, but not always. And hence arises a real or 
apparent conHict. We may dismiss, as practically ii-relcvant, such 
extreme cases os thoso here referred to of Nebuchiidne/./.ar com- 
manding ail act of idolatry, or tho poTsccution of tho early 
Ghristiaus, where the conscientious duty of disobedience to 
tlie law is obvious enough. Tho writer comes nearer tho point 
when he touehos on qiie.stioiis of marriage aud education. Lot us 
take his treatment of tho former. The law may, if it p1oiu>es, miiko 
the civil conlra<‘t valid and sulticiBUt ; but the Church has a right 
to require, as it does wherever tho Triflontine decrees are in force, 
the occlesiaHtical soleiuuity also for a valid marriage. This souiuls 
moderate enough; but what if the Ohurch goon on to treat those who 
have been married by civil contract only, even when not members 
of licT commutiinn, as under no matrimonial obligatiniis to each 
other, so tliat both or eithiAr of them may have her sanction for 
contracting a frcish alliance? Sir G. Bowyer can hanlly be igno- 
mnt that a pcnndalons ciwe of tho kind has recently occurred in 
this country, to say nothing of oilier.^ in Bavaria, and wo 
should have b(ieu glad to know his opinion about it. For such 
ca-sea are clearly not covorod by his Htnteiiiont that “ it umouiits 
o/ffy to this^ that llie Ohurch requires something more thou tb(^ 
State, buoauso it look.s beyond the inoro toinpi'ral order of society.'* 
On tho contrary, the Gdiurch required of tho person.^ wo :ofor 
to a groat deal less than was required by the StaU% not to add 
by tlie elementary priuciplea of morality also. In the case of 
tho divorce law wo agree with tho writer that there nwd he no 
collision. If the Stalo permits divorce a niwulo\oT curlairi causes, 
and tho Chundi forbid.n it altogether as a violation of tho law of 
God, her prohibition merely rc.stricts those who recognize her 
authority in tho use of their legal rights, without alhicling in any 
way their legal obligations. 

Hut here, just ns we hoped that the writer wfus proceeding 
to a muro coinprelieusive treriimcnt of tho w'hulo question, ho 
suddenly breaks oil on a sidiA issue, aud devott's several pages 
to tho dogma of Papal infallibility, only returning at tho end 
to hi.s original subject to lay down what, as he puts it, is littlo 
botU'T than a truism —that “ the Church is not a^vo tho Slate, 
nor the Stalo above the (Jliurch,” but that they are related to 
each other in human Hocii*ty ns the soul to the body in tfce in- 
dividual man ; whence it follows that, ns long na tlie temporal 
governmeiit coniines itself to ils proper functions, there can bo no 
collision bt*tAvccn tho two. Be it so ; but this principle is not more 
^e^vicea})Ie for practical guidance than what the wrih^r denounces 
lus the “ false, elialknv, and fatupid” formula of a free (Church in 
a free Stalo.” Kither formula runs smoothly enough, till it comes 
to he applieil. An abundant exporience shows that the diificulty 
arises in fixing tho proper boundaries of civil ond e(‘dosinstica] 
rights. No one claims for the State the rogiilaiiou of sacraments, or 
lor tho Ohurch tho regulation of the. ixdice fowo. It is on tho 
delatiablo land Is'tween the two that there is dangtir of collision 
aud need for s^mio clearer and more aatwfactory mljudicalion of 
con dieting claiiiia than w'o can gather from these pages. We shall 
not enter further hero on ISir G. Ikiwyor’s ingenious defenc.o of the 
infallibilist dogma — alxmt which ho is a decided “ minimizor,'* 
ihougli ho disclaims the name —than to observe that it is not borne 
out by any single high authority in his Ohurch, with tho exception 
of Dr. Newman. But Dr. Newman, while ho is a very high 
authority in one sense, is no authority at all a? representing the 
accepted Iloraan view of things ; and his explanation has boon 
elaborately attacked as anti-Gatholic in tho Ihmia Hemcw, which 
does represent Rome. It was scarcely worth while to gibbet the 
piMipIo who argue that, if the Popes had been infallible, they 
would have remedied the llomam malaria ” } but if it is a “figw 
ment and absurditv to suppose the Syllabus an mihllihle docu- 
ment, as well as Iik^o numerous asd solemn Papai decrees which 
have sanctioned the principle and practice of punishing heretics 
with imprisonment or doatn, not only is the Vatican dogma ro- 
duml to something very like a dead letter, but oil its most authori- 
tative exponents ore convicted of fundamental error. As regards 
the Hvllihus, indeed, the Dvhlin Remew has ptxjtty conclusivl^. 
proved that it cornea under in&llible sanction ; and Sir G* Bowy& 
may remember that, in the. Jausenist controversy, the Holy oea 
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exproMly cliumed infiillibitity on queations of iiict ” (wW ch be 
lepudiates), aud excommunicated those wlio denied it- Ue 
broadly bints, indeed, that infidlibility means no more than 
** the infallibility of the Homan Oa^olic Ohurch.** If so, we can 
only reply that the absurdity ” of miainterj)rotin}f the decree 
recoils on the heads of those who framed and sanctioned it. it 
seems hardly respectful to a (36noral Council to treat its most 
eolemn pronouncements as ** much ado about nothing/’ 


THE DECAY OP RURAL TRADITIONT. 

T he editor of a Worcestershire newspaper has invited co- 
operation throughout that county in an experiment wliich 
is so exC/ellent in its aim that it ought to bo a success, and at the 
same time so late in its begrinning that it must prove, it is t(i )jc | 
feared, more or less of a fitihiira. It is proposccl to ci)llcct, under I 
the title of “Old Worcxietershiro,” the floating and unwritten, or : 
at least unpublished, treasures of local traditions, customs, legends 
proverbs, rhymes, and miscellaneouH fireside inoinoriea Ivdonging 
to the county; aud, with a wise forethought, all such inutttT 
not belonging to the county is distinctly excluded from the plan. 
Such a work would stand in the same rolalicin to the ordinury 
county histories as Mr. Green's Jihtory of the Eiuilnh People 
does to the onlinary Histories of England; and, iV eilieiently 
executed, it would go far to clothe the dry hones of the anti- 
quary's labours with living flesh and blood. To tho uvertige 
antiquary of a century ago it does not appciir to* have hcon 
matter of much concern whether, if a man had not a coat i>f arms, 
he had any sort of coat at all. Tho only characteristic worthy 
of notice was a crest; and he w'ho did not exhibit a motto 
might just as well not belong to the nico of aiiictilaiclv 
speaking men. Exertions wen: indeed made in flivoiir of sucfi 
departed worth as might have attained tho parochial bcntilicatioii 
of a raouuuioiit; but tlieu it must be in the church itself, and 
not in comnniiy with “ the rude forefathers of the liainlel ’’ iu the, 
churchyard. 

It is, however, only just to Worcestershire men to say that Dr. 
Nash, the historian of Ihiit county, was an antiquary and h! 1 ob- 
server of a much higher type, if is cbllections ” are full of inte- 
resting detail upon matters quite outside the ran^e of the llenilds’ 
Oollego; and the curious old ballad in praise of Malvern and its 
waters, with its pious refrain, O praise the Lord,” in inery verse, 
is known bf'st, if not oxcluaively, through his volumes. 1 1 .searoh 
of nnciont records kept in view' the man ns well avs his “cott,” as 
in the case of the first known rector of the important parish of 
Martley : — “ ilobertus dc Loch, persona do Merlle, ]) 0 r hw et nefs'i 
ab adolesceuiiil sua uumiuorum numeriuu aiigineiiUivit, et ille 
avarus 4 Id. Aprilis (1299) prrodoiiibus peroniptiis pe.ciiniam per- 
didit atquo vitam. Defuncti fuiuis non putria, vir dolet unus.'’ 
The roferonco for this plon.sant obituary notice is to “ Ami. Wig.” 
{i.e. Annales WiyomienwB), I hit even the county liiatoriaii of 
wider aims, such as Dr. Nash, w'oiild not liave (considered it 
worth Ilia while, or of interest to his rcjadors, to collect the 
old 8torie.s and siiporsti lions of tho couiitry side. 'J'Iiuy pro- 
bably showed, in the later years of tho eighteenth contiirv, no 
sign of dying out, and no OomiiiisHion or Depurlment had as 
yot been iuvontod for the express purpose of luaUiug war against 
them. Learned men might corresiK^nd with each other on tho 
subject of auiasing derivations for local nauiea; but they did iiol 
trouble Ihemsidvos to know why or whether an anxious mother 
would come to tho parson to be^ a ** SaciMiuent shiHing ’ to hang 
round tho bahyV nock as “ good for tits,” or iho old giuminuuhet, 
when a thunderstorm w’as approaching, go to lier choi^t lor tho 
“ liOtter of Our Saviour to King Ahgurusi” that sho might fasten 
it up on the wall. If the language of old guodwives and nurdcs 
now and then reached the oars of wiggod authority, it wjw probably 
disposed of after iho fashion of Dr. Johnson : It i.s oWrvablo 

that the nurses call sleep by, by ; luWihy is thereforo UUl to sleeps 
Why “ tho nurses call sleep ly ” did not concern our great- 
grondfiitbors very much. 

Such an inciuiry ns that which has been lately set 011 foot 
iu lUrroto*s IrofTester Journal^ and which has been taken up 
with some interest in a part of tho county, might ludp to 
solve several a uestiona of general historical interest. Among others, 
it would proDabiy throw some curious light upon that chrono- 
logical pu7,7-lo which everybody finds it so easy to answer >\Toug-.- 
the date of the Ueformation. Rural England might Ik> found not 
altogether to have borne out the favourite theory of tho short and 
easy manuals, that the religious life of the people was at ii certain 
flxed time, by order fifom London, turned upside down aud emptied 
out like a drawer in a house cleaning, aud then, after being enro- 
fuUy scrubbed and Mred, filled up again with duly authorized con- 
tents. There would seem to have remained a good many odds and 
ends in the comers, suggesting that tlie contents of tho drawer hod 
been subjected to a very different process of change. And not a 
few shreds and bits of broken material would extend the sugges- 
tion to nil earlier date, iu tho change from Pagan to Christian 
worship, and indicate in vimoiis charms and anperstitioiw that the 
old gods, like the Oauaanites, held th(»ir ground in many a hill 
fliatness for a long time after the general conquest of their lancl. 
But during the fiat half-century, and especially during the prosmit 
reign, the process of Imuse-cleauiug has been goiug on throughout 
ftw country in a very business-like and uusentimontal fashion ; and 
a miUennium of English rural life would socin to be apT>r 9 achitig, 


Of at least yoarnej after, in which the, old home, swept and puri- 
fl(Hl Lhiiu the aocumnlatcil ‘*fubbiah” of agi*s, with iU dear 
familiar iraOTance of rose-leaves and lavoudor, but qualilied, it 
Jimst he iiliowed, wdlh some flavour of mildew and old b.’^ithev, 
ahull Hhim; forth in |M»rfect uniformity of design from JWrwick to 
St. Michael's Mount, radiant in white w.ish and odorous with yellow 
8oap. 

It is ccrlaiu that, with onr grtiat and .idvancing social changes, 
the old ineniories and tnidilions have been diBappeariug fast. Our 
Sibyl, with her volumes of local hibtory, ia repealing Th« ca perieni.e 
of her prophetic preiU*ce.vsor. The reiiHon is not far to etnjk. Let 
any one plungo into the dopili cd (‘V(‘n a nu^dcTatoly reniou^ country 
district, Hueh, for instance, as? that which lies boiieath him from 
Malvern to tho West and Xorth-west, and, 0 :icJiewmg every high- 
way with a trace of Mac-tdam .about it, .search out the jiiicieiit w'siys 
to which (jld jiiip.s or hi.^ t»wi) eyes may guide him — the main 
linc.s of packhor.-e cojiimmru?.'ili(m or tho croHj-Kiads which led to 
inarJmt. He will prubublv soon discover, when liia nath touches 
some modern road, a wotidcu recepUwdn rosemhliiig Lalf a Noah's 
Ark, nailed on a gate-post or hung in a tree ; uiid ho will rightly 
divine that this is meant for a vuMic post-olficc;. Let him, after 
the first inevitable siiiiln at ilio wfivs of a primitive people, 
curry back his thought to their life in the days before this ** scent” 
(»f the world's “ paper-chase ’’ av:u laid there, an»l when their only 
roads wore the old tracks which h<» has Ua*n following. Tho 
people certainly could not wiitc*. Pov the most jMirt, they could 
not read oillicr; if they could, the. Dible ajid Pruyer-Duok, and the 
broadahoets of carols or of songs from the psick of the infiiM^uent 
pedlur, made np the bulk of their a\aihthle literature; while 
wonderful proscriptions for the (;uro of rheumatisni or of tho 
stone might be found presjjrvod in qiuiint MS. on a fly-leaf in Iho 
.singing-gallery. After the day’s iubour, by the farm kitchen liro, 
in the summer Iw'ilight or the long winter (evening, almost their 
only juenhil and intellectual n-suiirco would lie in telling o\cr the 
old stories and sayings, and in siinring the old ballads aud rhymes. 
Such education »is thi're waa current wuuhlnm inlliesamc grcKwes. 
The baby must Iw sung to sleep; the restless or fractious child 
must l>e soothed by a story ; tho ditiue. would teach the carol which 
she knew, aiid the pvavi^r which she hei'self had once learnt. Thus 
the traditions reumiiuHl, and, w'hich is of still more importance, 
traditionary legends received uneritici/.ing belief. Tho parish clerk, 
a corporation sole, was iheiv ordinary IrusWc; and the sedf-clectivt* 
hiv>rarchy of village singers iu the birger parishes lu^pt up the 
succession of ballads and graver turn s. 

Aiit)iher element in rural life and society had an important in- 
fluence on tho pm«ervation of this unwrilton litcmturo. Mr. 
Hughes was, we think, tho first to point out, in 7W/ JJiotcHy that 
the. vntes Barer of the hall and tlie rectory liad ceased, or is ceasing, 
to perform his once esuhlislicd function of learning in his bi»yhooil 
and preserving in lii.s later years the traditions of his home neigh- 
Ix^urliood. lie bad nut iu the. old days b<icome tlie cosmopolitan 
that be is now; his e.Hrly interests wi.'w very imicli confined to the 
narrow circle of his homo ; and the stories which he }ncked up in 
the nursery and iho vili.ago were retained in a mind more inlolli- 
gent than those of iiurM^s and laboiners, if not equally cTCMiubHis. 
The existing coudition of our social wvstem throii;ih ail its giadex 
is fatal to tho nuiiiilcnanee of such a slate of tilings. Oral tradi- 
tions are dying out, and those wi-ii- • have not ulroady been pre- 
s-.u*ved, or which cainnot now be <'oi..*'.‘ted, in hooks mu*4t gradually 
ceaae to lx‘. It ia not within our pieseiil purpose to comment ou 
the social or moral iispccts of tins change, with the cnn:^e» and pro- 
gress of which alono wc are coiK'fTued. It is ni'cdlcsb alfco to do 
mure than refer to the iiltered eoiidi lions aud i»pp(ivluniiics of 
popular knowlc.dge, and to the increased mental supplies fur ov(*n 
the most uiK'flucutitd inodcni labourer, which wdll have V>con siitU- 
ciently indicated by c.i>nlr;itat with the condition alrcLidy di'scribed. 
As a consequence of llioso, iuv.vcvor, it is ]ilain that tlie old local 
legends and traditions are no longnu- believed. OMer people who 
limy have hcrinl them ia llioir childhood arc cither ashamed of 
them or do not (Mire t(^ repeat thorn ; aud, Ihougli they may occa- 
sionally be extracted by careful crops-t'xaniiiifiliou,tho very process 
implies that tb(dr heads must aln^ady have been set dow'ii iu tho 
questioner’s hriof. 

The school and tho clergyman tr'getliev have done, a groat deal, 
jMirtly of delibe.rate purpose and partly by indirect action, to 
banish the old carols and llic miM-clliiiuMuis local rhvmc.s or 
doggrclfrom iho storchtuisc uf child isli niommy. In a neighbour- 
hood where, not forty yeais iijm, every village child, when asked 
ns to his or her prayei*s, would reply, “ 1 Stays ‘ t>m* h'alher,’ and 
• 1 believe,’ and ‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and J(»hn,’ ” not a single 
child, in a school spetnally questioiu'd for the pmposc, was found 
to bo acquainted even with tho name of the tjhl Ajjgelo-Evaii- 
gelislic invocation. The combined eflurts of two (^r thnv edue.'itcHl 
nitMiiorics may perhap.s recover the whole of tlie curious “ ( 'alharim? 
Hnd Cloinent^’ rhymes e>«soeuited in We.^t \V'oni».<.sfei'shirc w'itli tho 
children’s custom of begging for appN s in the Iasi week of 
November; but tho legendary fame of Si. (...tiiarino has almost 
entirely died out of rcmenibraiice in the IVmc-valJey di.Mtricl, where 
liRy years sinco it continued in undiuiiindjcd freshness. ^I’he tracks 
of the iSaim’s** Mare ami Coll,” and of the iron patten-rings of 
the “ maid” who stole them, may be foiiiui stiM by the curious 
upon blocks of llie Old Red S.-inJaionc lying iu tho devious course 
ol the brooks (and of tlieir tributary rill^ w^cll), down which the 
Hiumuls were hui to avoid dcioctimi ; hir. p»\ib.ibly there is not an 
iuliabiUiut of the district new living vvlu vvoiifd not laugh at 
the belief which waa firmly hold there in the early pert of the 
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pr» 'eiiL «vi)Tiirv. f h‘ainni|i:e h,as of WUl-o*-tht>-HViBp 

wJi'j w.iii, Koovvn tiH a eo]iteu!))ni;Lpv in iit(» and 
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allejrinji^ thivt bo wealthy a country w» Knj^lmid Bhould lYmint'ttiQ bi-r 
ikpiuy by volanlary eulirttnusnt, payiqg a fair price for Boldicrs 
ill ttu* o|)eii labour niariter. 

The arp'iimoihta airniusL ecmwiiption for tho whole of the English 
army are .-.o numerous rind cunc|ui*ive that it is ^nnivtssanrj* to ilo 
iimvo ilnu nihule to <hi:m. The lii’t inposiHl on the '•.ywijih ami 
h: 4 pj)in< -.*1 oi a cimiui'v by rovi*iii;j; inb» the I’anliS rwni'ls wlrwe 
1 a)KMtr< tlii-rwl.^u' oiiijdoycd would i*oi)i.ributt?iri a far pt’tttej’ dt?ijrn^. 
to ii.-i 1 mh‘ 110 . 0 , 1*1 il l fonld only bo justilied, oml, in J’»el, wuuul 
onl.i ln‘ ii' dijii-i :' r-iie]* a.'- ihui \^ hieh liabiln.dJy JlJena(!^•^■ 

t inipr.iijfil om-j* CiiLi f-cui’celY hi- cJilcU'- 

hiTi-d , it iortb u- t-iniuimion In drivi’i;.,' iiu’U novups tlie Atluiilie to 
» .-ii.t* 1 .- 1 *-.-. ii, .Mill iiiijv.-i ..ji. buuli‘nun*i. nalioM I'lom vvideli war, 
vvii;i lb.* bo]f «‘f lb: lire ' .l UMUifiit. aiinbt miiii bo V -'h*i :n'‘d ■ 

.i ot or'iij’o. in il iinu'jv il- •liircl money emt (an». *; io 

be ciiienlitU'd, ll;o iii'ii ro piiX of tb»' ioldiei* uIimOaL no* e^.' 
.•'.iiilv fc'iip}>u-iiieie«*d by iu ^ iVinn liii; lelrdioas and IrleiUiH. .In 
.uMilioii to till'-'* ar. UiiivJh'ji tlie noc esj-ity of Jureij^ii f’eivin* in 
jKMft' titrii* ibr til-* ...ajiiviiy uf tlio I'iii^disJi re^iilar ariiijj' nuLiioK 
eoiJNorlifi ii'ii out (»f il:o tjne.-lior!. 

The .-’e*'.uul of pniliii^^ in force Ihu kw which perinvk 

eoiiM-rijiiji II by luoan.s of iho luHol for the Militia, nJtbrni,vh iji 
LM'iiiO d. open to tlie h ii'ie objeeUoJi-i. in yat bO iijodilird in iis 
o|:rSMli<jn e» io bi- nt li'.'&'L a j’o.'^sib'ti e.\ pe<\ieut. 'flio j./erii)d of 
si-rvhv ^ oiild iK'.'lifiii. lliediity eoiu}MJwtivi‘lv enjs , l lb** usjrn 
w-nibl iKii be ruuo\od liir t'niiii llu-ir homes; Woikl U\e mili- 
tary that Wiinid be <‘jipi‘nder**d, with the lioie of ^: 0 od 

pay, wt-uld lerd to ill! the lUilw^ oi' rin* regular 
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Uepl ill view, and repl.iiu de;i;'.i.‘‘ i<L 

MlUie ol 'iU'* .■e\oi'ai propoi^ilim;.'... 

The. Uir^L poiul. Lo bi' si.ti;.-d i -4 the iiun:. * e ! forv*.s diNidod 
into the .-evural ll'•.lncIle.s m’ m <.!!Iei'y, t.iN.'lry, ;,u{| Infautrv, 

whirh, in l.tie o]}iiiion of iiiot>e wljo m* U'.ii ui) e k» (.^Lnuiiti* 
tht> reqiiiieiijeiit> iho counln , u nv-. >,w.rv u r il:^ defonee. 
Tbis force will iaoiudn nut <jn.\ ilie intoii.'. isu* i!;e {.uni ou of 
the rnite-t hingiit'ni, but abo hu* ari.iy of India and of the. 
colorjie.s, lopetlier wjtji tin* ii.-i.ihli! .'li.-ee uhieh bin* l:u;J lUJgJit 
lind il ne t d.iry to df.M|>ateh lo iJ.r (.\)jiliijejit or eJsowliere for tiie 
fiirlheiiiuce of her jioliey. howijver ronghly, i*stimai.ud 

the ijunil»'*j‘ oi'iMir uviiiv of the lu. iro, il.*< njMjj»o.sbKia .'•dumld iio.vl 
Ihj cuiu-ul' ii d. I'Uiler this Load must, be inchidod i liu i‘!llcieiicy 
wliii-h It IS III a’.t.iin, and iln- iidalite st;ni*Iaid of e:.celh'!.u*o of ilB 
eoinporieui parts. 'I o n‘t.uii i.i tim«'. of ]k .e-e mi army of «. slroiigth 
.*‘ i{ru*ieijt I'or wer is nunil’estly impo .'■.»l>ie. rimrei'ovi. iho i.rgani/.a- 
tiou should cuiiepriso a liril. line ad.ijii'cl lor ouliu.iry : ■.•qu.iMiuen*'d, 
rerev\e;i to hH il up and ivplvnit-li it in (imo ol win, »:uil n w.:c(ind 
hue *ifi a su..;jovi wlum the win* iia-s be.eu fully de^oioped. hasllv, 
tilt) cOdl of force uiiist be estiuiaicd.in ndatioa ;o Ike woalth 
of tin* counli-v. Tb»‘Se are the throe iiiuin tinm-ifiles o.. which Uio 
organi/iilioji vd'mi anuy binges. 

Thu majorU; of writers on luiiilary vofovui appeal- to agn o that, 
if properly niaiiitaineil, the army waieliwe at prea.-*:!! liovi* unpatMir 
iti uunmricMlly .^udh ieoi f«*r the purpoi-'cs i>:i(ui)%jd, MiiiltU.jt ilio nvo 
huudred Uiou.*aud ue. u eoiuprised in liio regular army, riw> Milkiin, 
the Yoomaury, and riae Volvmieevs, suv enough lu.* a country 
whoso tirdt lint) af dufeuc*' mnsl alway.- U' the uavy. Thu rock on 
which evil ica aplit ia t»io coin p. 1 . 4111 . :ii oj‘ this IbrJe, and the beat 
nieauK of rajaing it, and of keepiu.r i. in a due condition of tdli- 
eiuney, A ibw”, oi* whom (Japlam Hr:.** may ho coiisidenid ns 
the e.vp**utiil, wmdd imitate tim e:;a:;ii»ii- of the military nations 
of the Oonliiifiit, mid would mise th * mi.iy by coi'ScripfLnu A 
larger nunihur, represented by Lord Jdc.bo, would cuiiiino conswirip- 
tioo to thu ilililia, iiuliicjng men to e;:'.i into the regular army br 
gay and k)unty, and to enter the VoluiiUieiB in order to eacapa tho 
Mllot; whilst iminy wi\Uir» dnpreoate any coiwcription wliatevar, 


of l.he 

} rli.iiisri'! 


rocniiU), jiimy li.-m.*.! iu\olvin,r more (.r ji'.v. jadical 
have boi*n put for'v.'id by* siviny reformers. 'Pb* • • ' aieiiies 
! uiiiy be coruprisod ; M-iii i\iiiy ui.du* tNvo In* mIs. Tin* i. v is thiii 
I whieh hnils ii supporter in I'j.ivJ l Irey und nn ud\oeate lu . Ir. llolmft, 
j of ve\ouilioniy.iiiu our pie^ent .sv.'sUmu by .^weeping tliv Miiitiii 

I and depending entire! y on a sl\on-i‘'*r\ ice jiviuy mi-l i- . Vii’gi* nv- 
I serves. 'Phe secmnl i.'- tbat which h:is recHUtly btici' reco mm ended 
with imii'h lbr(*e by a w l iter in llie fyUnhuryk /w*/ .‘ le, j’l.d has 
been frequently udvoeiited by tju)ij;>htrul men, of imiking the 
Miliilii the reciuiting ground imd liu? iiaimng.sehool of th'* legular 
army, to bo lolhnved by sln rt jerviei! in llie ranks, witli \ol..uUry 
longer Hcrvico for Jiidiii, ai.il a li.ved j)crii>d in tho Ke^i'rve^ In 
regard lo the lirat. sebeme^ yir. Hi-lui - [ibina uru bi> erude liiut it 
i.-^ iiupos.ribh? lo rcdijn- ilu'ui ui u pracrieul fonn ; whilst Karl 
tivey’s are tenUitiv;:, and only po-filde, even if sucecs.'-fiil, after 
jiKiuy yejivs, 11.1 ibey dejv.-iid ibr tjie formation of Reiser \ tog-nlhcr 
with a second line, on tlie iU’eet of pei:.^i(iu.s. Both 1110 aUo opau 
to this objection, lliat, in jile-ce of buibliiig on louiuhiLl nis iiln-ady 
exiating, ihey puli down in order to reconstruct — a n.cViiod wlucn 
is iiol in accordi* nee wdlli Mnglisii liub'l.s and prijcedunl -.. 

The nbjeciio;i.-i alleged against Ibe Militia 'doliynm iiro that moix 
will nut juin the force in suOieiorit miMibm*s, that coiiunamiiiig 
ulliceri will disliJeo In .si*i* their rcgirucuts ninde the mu’.^ery fbr 
j another force, and Hint iJiu Mililia is not butlicicatly dri*li?(f and 
disciplined to fake its place in tha field againsltho trained .-^oldiars 
of the Continent. In reply, however, it" may be fairly .‘iiiid that 
tho supply of men U) tbt^ Militia w’ilj depend ou llie. inducauionte 
ofPered, ihiiL tho po.rition of colonel of a Militia n:gimcnl is ao 
much fcoughi alter that the re^q.unsibililie.-^ altomling il can safely 
b«» mc.reiihed, aiid that ibii ;'taud»vrd of otticiency for tiio ibrcc ituiy^ 
if nece.sMnry, k) raised. It uuiy also be . cnnte.Hdcd that an 
enuMgoiey wliii h would call fbr the embodiment of the Militia by 
Ihi'eulemng direct <h:niivr lo Knglaiid coubl not v«*ry \veli com© so 
auddonJy us to allow ab.-obdrly no tiiuo for prcparu.ioa; and the 
experienoo <)f 1854 and shows that, in a com pma lively short 
period, the Militia is cnp.ilde oi allaining very coasnlcrabhi pro- 
Uciency. ^ 

Tlien.* !iro tlii!.s three scIa!iT:es bofoie ll\o public, all of them r#- 
coiiinieudeil by plausible orgnmeutS'-namm, an army rai.<^*d by 
coiiB<*riptioii, an an«\ raised iwrtly by couaenp^ion aud partly by 
voliiiilmy service, and an array e<mi.posed out tody of voUinfery 
njc.ruils ; ihu last Bchcine being aiibdivid<)d into two— namely, 
wliich udvo«’*Hte.-) one dcarriptiou of force, foi’inod of lueu hondgy 
ill the rank.'i and men who have pussi.*d through the riiuk 3 ,aiid who 
create tv f^escj've, luid the present system, cojuprisingo regah'vr Aiwy 
with its Ih^orvcs, and the Militia as a secoud line. The last two- 
sciieiuc:) would iucludt) tlio Vdlimtecr.s fts at constituted; 

but. a(* 4 ‘or<i)ng to J^uiri Kloho'.s plsu, with their stoudard of eiSfefeincy 
rompuhiorily mised. Putting aside conscription, and htkfeg for 
irroiiUMl that the larger part, if not the whole, of jCho lOUU 
oe recruited by voluntary enlistn^ent — ^acknowledging at the aotne 
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Itoia ihfft tho results ut present obtained are most aiisitiisractory^ 
tiiatmany branebes of tbo rofi^uiar army are much below their propor 
streagth, that the recruits are too young aud too weak for service 
hi the field or in ludia^ aud that tue Militia is very far short of its < 
proper numbers^it may l>e useful to review the several propo- 
sitions for attaining the deslTed end which various amy reformers 
have tried their hands at liaming. 

On more than one or'cosiun Sir Lintorn Hininums, in common 
wiUi others well qualified to give an opinion, has pointed out the 
waste of Ufe, and even of iiioiiev, caused by enlisting for short 
stTvico lads of seveoteeu and eight^a, and hns shown that, for the 
regular army at Inust, men of tweuty or twc.iity-oncshrm Id alone 
taken. This has been acknowledged by the writer of the article in 
the Edinbvaryh /iutf»</!a;alruiKlyquot4?d,wii(i pro|K)s*?s oh a ronuMly that 
the Militia should enlist these lads into their ranks, and after fram- 
ing them for throe years pass thorn on to the rcgiilnrs, ^ufficioiit 
pay, in whatever shape it may be dispensed, being given to induco 
their transfer of Service. A mutual exchange of soldiers be- 
tween the Militia and the Line would bo much facilitated if the 
fiirmer w’ere raised, as was the case some few j^eiirs ngo, in great 
measum from the agricultural districts ; but, in*conR(‘qiienco of the 
gradual absolution of the surplus rural population iulo the laip^ 
towns, an<l of the inerenstsl denuind for farm labour, the class of 
men who outer the Militia, as well as the regnlnv army, has 
changed in character, and tlm ranks arc now tilled from the more 
migratory population of the towns. On eveiy ground this is to 
bo njgrt'tted ; for it is as true in our own day ns it was when 
Socniles pointed out the* suncHoi'ity as soldioib of the agriciiltursd 
class, that tho backbone or an iiriuy should lx* tbrnu*d of the rural 
population. 

Common sense tells us that, in order to obtain an article of value, 
its proper cost must be paid, ami therefore, if tlie country deter- 
itilnc.^s to compete for soldiers in the Libour iiunkct, it niu-^t oiler 
auflicient inducenmnts, remeinlM*ring that short service, with all its 
advantages, r»^.quires a very much larger annual .su]iply of mou than 
long vice, and coneequenlly iuvoheau consldernble addition of 
expeii'^^e in the itx?Jii of recruiting. What iudncemeiits would 1 k» 
sufticieiit is a separate question, and one W'hich has led to much 
varielv of (kpiniou. In comparing a soldiers (yirecr with that 
of a labourer or inochaiiic, it must bo acknowledged that it 
is iLaually less laborious, and to many young men more nt- 
tracll>u; iui the other band, it unfortunately dc^rs not find 
favour with parents, and it also nc<;c?sitii1ostbo surrender of a good 
deal of llio liberty tuijoycd by tho civilian. Putting the pro& 
and cons agiiin^nt each other, the infantry diKddicr s pay otighi at 
least to equal that of the host nnskillod labour, (hsing to the 
conditions of his life, it would be obviously imposMihlo to give a 
soldier his entiro pay in money, lie must. Im> clothed, fed, 
housed, and tondod in sickness-, const^qucntly tho surplus only will 
g<j iulo his pocket. Ibit it hn^ been Ibniid by expericun* tliat, to 
prevent soldiers on leaving the army fr<im falling into dostitiUiou 
owing to previous improvidence, the State must save for them, 
and consc((ijeutly that, if long service is resorted to, p»m.sioiis 
^croly iiuothcr form of psy) are desirable. Tho piudo'f -money of 
tlic ftoldit-r is thiw vtM-y cnnsiuerably reduced, and thn direct 
aUraction to recruits to enter the service is diminished by the 
means taken for their future wcll-bulng. A sum down as bouiily 
on eulistiiieiit niiiv attract men more than a pension on di.scharge 
(tho amounts being tlio samej ; but the has liecri fouud 
to have so donioi-alizing an efi‘e(*t as to bo rejected, unless under 
exceptional circumstances, although it has ttui convenience that 
it can he raised or lowe.od according to tho demand for men. 
Many valuable suggestions, amongst others those made by Aroh- 
dem^ou Wright, have rocenlly been oltercd for the bonolit. of the 
soldier, but nearly all involve expenditure of inoney^, atid tin; 
Minister of War is obliged, not only to consider their real value to 
the soldier, but also whether they will have tho ettect of inducing 
Tucruits to join the ranks. The propo.«»ftl of deferred pay, to in- 
crease according to length of sCrvico, has met vviih much favour, 
aud has been ably advocated by Capuiiu Trench ; but although 
there is much IhuL rccouimcnds itself in the scheme, tho'reiiiarks 
of Lord Grey, who points out the failure of tho plan, tried forty 
years ago, of pay hi g the discharged soldier a lump stiui down, tin> 
well worthy of consideration. 

Apart from tho question of deferred pay ns ii part of the actual 
rbinuneration of the soldier, it has b('eu bdvncated ns a moans of 
inducing men to eater and continue in the Keservea -a matter of 
considerable ditficiilty when tho migratory condition of the population 
is consid(U‘ed. This aspect of the case biiugs uiidfu* noliro mm of 
tho most iibportiuit points ocmnected with tbo organization of an 
anuy. The army that went to the Orlmoa did its ^voiic nobly as 
long IIS it lasted j but there were no reserves, and tbo raw lecruito 
died and disappearod almost as soon tuf they were landed. 
Beserves to fill up the ranks to war strtmgtb, and to close the gape 
caused by death and sickness, ai^ a necessary adjunct to eve^ 
standing army. The advocatt^s of short scrvii^i ia the ranks very 
properly put this forward os one of the principal arguments in ito 
uvour, aud no scheme can be of any value thnV duos hot provide 
for a sullicient Supply of duly tmined men to enter the ranks on 
the immedialo ttiveat of War. At nrcseni the induccnienta to enrol 
in tho reserved ibA;e not sufilcient, and Lord tiardwcR s phine 
. ,in this respect do nbt appear to have succeeded. liis localiaation 
sdhefue. which tHeo^etihally pfomhios well, requires alonger period 
fo teat its psintioa! vhluh, anm above all things, the nathm ought to 
ffuaid itseu dgiunat basly eonelusiona and a reatless desire for change, 
■^e quastiofi e^aridy lefoirm is not ono that should be appi-oached 


in a narrow or party spirit j tho natiunal inlcroste at stake ore too 
smous. Groat pfitieuco in forming a jud^onent should be eat- 
ercjBwd ' and due ^Mnsideiatum should bo giv4*a to tho difiiculty trf 
providing an cllicxent array without st/ great a tax on the labour 
or the moDoy of the roiiniTy ns to provoke the aiitngomsm of tho 
constiiucuei**^. Tii this arti<:le no t»lan is advocaVeri, no schme 
proposed. \ye have mcrruly attempted to lay lx-»fore those who will 
have to criticize the coiiiing action of Parliament a short state- 
fiuMil uf thr,' matter as it at proHorii stHuds. 


Till-: VKSThll'lS .\M> TIIK S\OW. 

f’PIlK old qiii'sliuu about the has just turned up in 

A a very curioiiri way iit (ho Marlborough Street i’uliee Court. 
The Vf&try of St. (leorgcV, Hanover f^iuaro, vista under lh« 
nutlioritv of an Ac-.t iJie lillc of which Uim*ri}.)eA it as intended 
to provide for “ tliti bettor local management of the Mrtro- 

f olifci,*' iuclmUng, Mmoiig other tliiugH, the cleai).siijg of the streets. 

t i'l of course as pknu as anything can 1^5 that the meaning 
of the Act is that the Vosirics shf>uld to Iwpiug the town 
cloiifi and decent. The VcHliy of St. (ieoige’s, however — and 
we arc afraid it d(»e.s i#t stand alone — lia-s chosen to interpret 
the dutioR Inipo<4ed upon it in a vm-y .singular niaiiTior. instead 
of removing uui.«ijjuces, it has taken upon itR».df <TWite tboui. Ry 
the i 25 tlj 5i(»ciiori of the Metropolis Local Mtmn^^enient Act, it ia 
enacted that il riiull Ikj Jawiul for every Ve&lry, and they ai'e 
hereby itMpiireil, In and employ a siiflicii^nt Dumb^ of 

pf‘r.-<ou.‘< to contract with any c>»m^Niuv op pm-soiis fin* the swrepitig 
and cleansing ol' the several .stroets within tlieir p.'tri.^h w district, 
and for collecting and i-emoving all dirt, ashes, piibbisii, ice, enow, 
and lillh, luid for the f-lcnin^ing out and emptying ^»f cesspools, 
sewers, and drains.” Tho manner in which St.tncorges Yesiry carries 
out. these duties in regard to auow is, it Room.-^, to employ a cou* 
tractor to remove the snow frt)m Cfiliiiu Rtreels, and then 'in pile it 
lip in other streets, aud leave it there till a thav/ selM in, ami the 
acrumuUiliou is gmdir.iUy disporsod by natural cauw^s. 'fhe magis- 
trate reiufii'k(Mi that, ns the snow was originally mixed with mud ftod 
muck, and by il.s melting became still woi-se, it v^ell deserves to be 
considered «s lillh. It is evident that, if the wortl ‘‘removing ” in 
the Act imu-oly iiuplicil transferring a niiirvinc-i) fi*um oue pbu'e to 
another, the same prix-'ess might bo applied to tlie other kinds of 
lillii menliom'd in the Act; and the inhabil.iuts of Grosvenitr 
Squait), <jr any other part of the low'n, might any tl.iv find thera- 
.soive.s ssvauqx-d with the r<-fuse of the co.^sjK»olt« or iJroinfi. It is 
perliap.s only a London Veatrv that could possibly <'oaceive the idea 
of ciiriTnig out a law in siioh a manner. The voKtrymou of St. 

h:i\e pcrhjip.s been misled by the .saying, inimortalized by 
Lord Puiuiri-Mioii, tliHi dirt is only matter in a wrong place j but 
the coureo of jeosonii ig by which tle-y arrived at the couclusioa 
that Gn>->veiu>'* Square was tlie light phu-e lor dirt is dilficult to 
iirnigino. It .scem.^ to be thi: ichiu of t’lo Vo.^irv ih'it tbo inhabit- 
uuta (»f riro.R^cnor Squari' are afucK'-uj) people, who think a gi'oat 
deal too much of lliciu-ndw.s ; but it may bo mnigiued tlinteven iiu- 
pretending pe'j]»le in Whitechapel or L'lnibeih mijidit equally rttaent 
having hug»M!mb:uikmeut.H of damp find let id tilth built up U; front 
of tlieir houR. 8. That it .should occur to a \'eslry to behave in this 
lxaTK\rou‘=* mamu-T, and further, that even after th« outrage^ has 
lieou expo.sod, it should be tiect*sif>iuy to apj^ieal to a police magis- 
trate in order to gel it driven into iho dense head.s of the veatiT- 
incn that they have no right to act in inar wqy, is eerUiinly* a 
stmnge illustration of tho practical uspccis of iiioderu cmlizatiou. 
No diiubt it is desirable that nmch-iiscd thoroughfaroB should be 
cloai-ed of refuse which is not only ofiensivo 1o p;ihsers-by but an 
obstruction to trallic, and if it were deposited in the open sjuices of 
any of the squitros UK-ndy for a doy or »o uutil it CiUild bo taken 
elsewhere, this might b> enduied. It appears, however, that the 
dirt wjis simply tranalerred from one place to amjth«r,and there loft 
witlnmt any furtlmr thought about it or any attempt to iJoal with 
it, ami HO became much more iio.xiirus than when spivad over tho 
streets. Jl ia needless to .say that a xiiass of moist dirt steaming 
up in the air, soaking into tho gn:)und, and piwibly even into tho 
hoii.sivs, and sprendiug- duiiipimtw and miftsma on every ridi^, it* not 
merely an inamveuieiU'e, but a poaitivo danger. What is meant 
by the Act in clearly not that refuse siioll be shitted from one pJneo 
to another ^ here it ft equally in the w.iy, but tliat it BhaJl be 
muoved to some plun^ wiiero it will do no harm. 

The sunjinonses in this ciise wen' noiuiimlly tsken out against the 
contractor, but tho real culprit was tlm '\"ii.'5trv, wiiich ju.stilied his 
conduct. Mr. Livingt^lnno, the survoynr, stated that his ni*di‘i« to 
the scavongers were tu remove snow li-ojti the jirincq^ul tliorough- 
farus and to heai) it up in lumps, so that Ihe contractor uiiglit have 
it carried away as quickly as pos^ubh- ” : hut the question turns 
on what is ** as quickly as possible.** In tld.^ irL taiice the snow 
WHS left to accumulato for seven davR. und niltled to uniVl it 
attained formidable proportions, Jiinuy perhons iiHy have seen 
for thomsolvos. When thoi-o is a h *rt%y full of enow to London 
tlierc is no doubt a tlifliculty in iiiinK»di;iieJy disposing of it, just 
ns tb^rc is a difiiculty hi gtdiing rid of oilier kindls of refuse ; but it 
is absurd to speak of* tliis tlifliculty as inaupemble. Nohiidy 
expects everj^thirtg to be made iierfootly comfortable under such 
circunistances all at once ; «Jl that can nstked tin* is that what 
can reasonably be done £ huidd be done. In this case, it is said, 
tlie snow was i-emovcd to one of the so uam, or to the Park, wbieh- 
ever was nearest to the main road to be defuM; but aam 
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cousidoration shoidd have been shown in diatributiiig the 
snow. Ilioro nuglit have boon room for a moderate quan- 
tity for a day ^ but not for mountains to remain a week or more 
on the chance of lueltingr. Apaiii, a little trouble or expense in 
curling the snow further off would Lii\e buen ii small matter com- 
pared with the extrenio unpleasiuilnesw^, as well as danger, iiitiicted 
on householders who found tlionibclves surroiimled }iy walls of 
frozen mud. It is not >ery far from any part of St. (ieorgo's 
parish to ITydo Park, 'fhe uiagibtrale hold that the Vestry was 
authorized it> collect and ivm(jv<» the snow frt)in the sircela ; but 
then this refuse could not he loft inileliiiitely in some oilier place 
where it was equally a uuisanre. 'J’liere must, he said, be a ivason- 
able user of tins power, and w hen there was a eolJection, there 
musl.be a reniotal Avitliin a rt'asomihle time. In this case ho 
thought the limit of reasoiwible time had been much excewled, and 
many persons besides ihe resident.s in (Jrosxenor Square will think 
to too. It is all very well lo talk of public eonveiiieuc!e ; but the 
people in Orosveiiur Square, ami in other stpiares which have been 
similarly treated, tiro alsi> ]»arl of the public, and aiv. entitled to 
consideration, even iboiigh they are not eliopkeeju r.s. If the 
Vestry cannot disi:o\er any way of Ketquiig the stveeds clean except 
by raising hills of snow in particular Mpuires, they had lH‘tter let 
it alone. Ihii, as t'verybudy knows, tJii*re is no inipos.'-.ibility 
in the matter at all. It is only a qutgituju of labour and ex- 
pense. If tile Wstry chose to luuo siich w ork done properly, it 
could get it done at oiici'. We do not hapjieii to Know upon what 
terms the contractor is paid lo do his wurli, Iml if ho imderlakc.s 
the bargain, he should bo blrictly held to it. A writer in the 7 Va/<*.< 
Bpeaks of the Ciise of a ».'()n?rnct<n* wh<i, having eugagtid to kei'p 
tho .Mtrc(‘Kq clean, has allowed hinisidf to he beaten by circMiiustnnce.s, 
and hns cJioseii rather to pay u limiitnl lino than to incur the uii- 
limitod expeiiso of perforniinfj whar. he luis uiidcrtaKeii.** Itwoiihl 
be intuivsling, however, to know whellier the contractors ri‘ally 
pay any iilie.s at all, or wlietber llie lines are more than uoiniual. 
A man in business who linds that it pji\s belter lo submit to a 
fiinall fine than to do his work thorouglily is e\i)o.sed to a danger- 
ous tompljition. It is obvious that, as regards <*leming the streets 
of snow, a Hijowsiorui or two in tin' coniM' i»f Iho winter is a cir- 
cumstance w'hieh a CvUilractor juu:jt voasonahly ex |ject, ami ought 
to bo pnqiared for, and it is nonMMi?** io talk of tlie additioiVal 
expense, of a little more carting being unlimited. It is possible 
lliat contractors avo .‘it present inMillieii'iitlY »•- ujiuie*niled ; but that 
is nnotbor quebtio!i. Tliey Lav no right i . poekid the money and 
then sliirk the work. 

The grubs iiii.sconducL of fSl (leorges \'c«try in this lu-lauce 
w nnfortniKitcly by no means an evcoplional incident. It is 
only a eliaracterisiic example of the shameful w’jiy in which tho 
general functions id* tlnse bodies av*- di'‘OharL'‘ed. The cleaning 
of the streets, as far as the A’esLries an* concerned, Inus becoMp 
simply an (irganized hnpustnrc. In the P/ity tho work U i!o^ 
thoroughly and sy.-ilcnuitically ; but. elsewhere it seems lo bd 
thought enough lo make some nomiiinl arrangement with contriic- 
fors, and then to leave tin* contiMctor.s to do their duly nr let it 
alone, just as suits their own private cuiivenituice. At ordinary 
tinie.s tJiero is a show of (biing snmet hin./ ; ]>ut w liuiiever I la* ser- 
vices of the .scavengers nro mo.'t requiretl, they .-^eem to .subside 
into a purely passive atlilude. J.ike the rustic who waited for tlic 
.stream to run by, the contractor.^ wait patiently b’r the bid 
wcallior to come to an end. They no doubt argue that it is useless 
t<j clean the streets one day when they are .sure lo be as bad again 
cm the moriovv. It j-. true that thi.s is just what they are paid to 
do, but then they can always square things with tlie Vestrv. 
Hence the lakes of mud, the. oinhaiikiui.'nts of dirty snow, tho 
elippery tilth of tluj pavement, more perilous than ice, and all that 
nccumiihition nf un-ss and misery winch makes the liucst ihorough- 
faroa of the WeM Kiid such ;i vile tilougli of despond alter 
overy heavy fall c»f rain or snow. It is impoa.sibUi to imagine 
a more mefancholy farco thnn to .see the wretohed paupers who 
are turned out in riccndilly to make a pretenci? of .sweeping'. They 
seem lo be cliose?! chii-lly for their dealjies.s and other physical iii- 
llrraities, and their chief occaipatiiiii is lo get in the w'ay of cabs 
and omnibuses. What little is done for tho Btreebs in bii weiither 
appears to be ingviihuisly devised with a view to increase public 
diMcomfovt. TJiii mud scrajn d from tlio middle of the road into 
broad ridgo.s vui each aid(% which have to l>c jumped or forded by 
any one who vvauU to cross. Nvit only in the cleaning, but in tho 
repair, of tho stnieta the convi‘r.iencc of the public is cruelivr dia- 
regurded. Atleaat tho greaU-r part this sort of work might be 
done during the huure when the streets are little used 5 and, if a 
sufficient number of men were employed, there vvoiibi be no diffi- 
culty about this, as they conhl work by gas-light us well os 
in ine early »»'oruing. Hut this vwmld not auit the cunvenionco 
of coQtractoZi., .fho prefer to dawdle over eveiy job tis lung as 
possible, and spin it out to the utmost. The cuiisequcuco is that 
the traffic of important thorougli lares is conlinually inter- 
rupted during the most valuable, period of the day, while 
a iiandful of 'men are pottering ovr their work. The other 
day, to the serious inconvcuienco of a hnyy nuuilH*r of people, 
Kenaingtini Road was shut up, and tralhti had to go a long way 
round by the Hulhatu Koad find South Kensington. A'et, for 
some purl of the <lay at least, any one who Jiad the curiosity to 
flee what was doing in the Kensington liuad would Juive found a 
ooiiplo of ste^*in-voller8 ntauding idle, and the AttendantB fast 
asleep. 

It is auiazuig that in a rich, luxurious capital like London 
such a disgrateful slate of thin^ should be tamely subinitted 


to. \Vhul <»n be more absurd tlian to go on omameutlng the 
tow n and niising flue buildings, when the elements of common 
deceucy lire neglected in this manner P ^ There must at last, we 
Kuppu.se, l»o a limit to human enduranco in this respect ; and it is 
much to be wished that householders generally would u>llow the 
example of thoKo of Grosvenor ISquare, and take l^al measures 
for preventing the A^^strios from making nuisances instead of re- 
moving thorn. It is Biguitioant that the only part of London 
which is kept respoctably clean is that where there are happily no 
veslrvmen. 


THR MALAY DRSirATCIlES 

A DKSI^ATtTI Las been received from ( leiicnil Col borne de- 
sciihiiig the operations which ended in the capture of Kinta. 
'flic force, niiviil and military, employed on thia service moved by 
water up tho Perak rivfii* at the rale of only seven or eight milus 
11 day. 'Die labour in poling heavily laden boats against a strong 
current was Ho\«‘ro, mid doUivs wcie caused by groundings of largo 
boats and intricacies of channel. Advancing in this way, and 
me‘.l.iug 110 oppur ition, the three reached lilanjaon 13th December. 
.Vt this jihice, which is forty miles north of the Perak Residency, 
intelligence was received that tlic Malay chiefs, Lola and Jsmael 
(.'-.iqqxv'it'd to b»i implicated in tho murder of Mr. BirchJ, 
had p{Lssi>d throin/h liianja and taken the road to Kinta, 
jiiid ii \\ii3 dLL-idcd to advance without delay from tlie 
P»‘rak river through the jungle to tho Kinta river, and get 
cd* I he Kinta capitiil. Accordingly Ofiicral Ool- 
tiornc, leaving a liclHehmeiit lo occupy Rlsinja, proceeded with 
the rt‘m!iiiider i‘f tho force towards Kinta. The extreme badue.ss 
of the naiTovv path, through thick jungle iiit.eri'upled by fallen 
tretM, vvilh svvMijqn' grcjund and deep mud, rendered progitjf^ slow. 
At a turn in the imlli, abi»ut two or thrt»e miles from Rlanja, the 
lii>>t upjiorfiliou was eiicountcrod. I''ivc was npriiud upon the ad- 
vaiiciMl guard of the loth Regiment from a stockade, concealed by 
thick jungle, at tliirty yards' disUujce. tlar nusu placed liiem8olve.s 
under cover and returned the lire. One of tho guns of the Royal 
.'Vrtillerv and the naval na'ket tube were brought forward, ainl the 
enemy retreated. No eaf>u{ilty occurred on our aide e.Yce|)f, a severe 
wimnd received by the Cidunitd Medical Officer, Dr. Ihtndall. 
.Vfter a further advance of tw'o iniles fire was opened from another 
blv»ckade, which was taken po.HM*.‘»siun of in the same inuimcr. No 
further n;si stance w’ns encouulcred until tho force arrived within 
two miles of Kintn, but extremi* labour and difficulty were iindcr- 
guiie truiu Ibe badness of the mad. Kinta Was takeu^ after n slight 
re.‘'istaie*e, on 17th .December, and thus the road through this 
dangerous jungle vvn.s secured before the Malays Lad time* to ob- 
struct it more elfedually than they did. The morJ effect of the 
occnpaitoTi of KinU vva.s likely to bo beueticial. The chiefs Lola 
and Ismael were i^upposed to have lied into the Patani or Ixiwer 
biam torritoiy. Tho health of iho force bad been good. 

.\ foice under General Roh.s w»‘nt. up the Larut river to Malang, 
and nmiched thence to Qualla Kaugba, on tho Perak river, 
above llianjii. After biking Kinta h.k above described, General 
Colluifiu* H‘nl a lucHbago to General Russ asking for reinlbrce- 
iiu*ut.« to hold Rlunja. A detachmenL of 150 men was sent accord- 
ingly, uiid as the river belvveen Qualla Kangsa and Hlnnja had not 
heeii if'jHirled open, now.s i»f the arrival of this force at Illanja was 
anxiously awaited. Gn 22nd December a small steamer returned 
to t^nalla Kangsa, and reported that this force had reached Blanja 
b.'ifely . But the ne.\ t i teiu of inielligoiice was less wit isfactory. On 
4th January Geiiend Ru.ss proceeded to disarm Kota Lama, a villagi; 
on the IViak river, tw'o miles above Qualla Kongsa, vpith 100 men 
of tho 3rd Rulfs and other troops. Tho disarmament on tho right 
bank ui* tho rivi r w'e.s ca.^ily effected, and the officer commanding 
the troops on ihe left bank sent word that tho village on that 
bank was dc.^rted. Hereupon General Ross disombarkod on the 
left bank will) his staff' and a small escort, and Malays with 
mijsket.d and bpears surprised and nearly eurrounded this isolated 
party, and Jiilled an ollicur and wounded several men before they 
were beiileii off* The next intelligence was an official telegi'am, 
dated 20lh January, ahuuunciiig that Governor Sir W. Jorvois had 
returned from Penang to Singapore. At the beginning of the 
month lie had obtained information that Ismael and some fol- 
1ow'<*rB were in the DiounUdns near the source of the Perak river. 
Ho immediately sent a body of armed police and trusted Malays to 
communicate with n Iriendly chief and obtain his co-opomtiou in 
Biu’priHing this party. He had just learnt by tel^am from 
Ponaiig iliiit IkiiiuoI, with the greater ^lart of hie mUowers, escaped, 
but Pandnk Indut, the actual murderer of Mr. Birch, was killed. 

A hostile rajah was also killed. It appeal's from a Heutor's 
ti*legram that in this expeilition to the interior of Perak ** great 
dangers were incuned, but a sensible loss was inflicted on the 
Malays. A telegroin from Penang, dated 2iBt January, announces 
that our troops had attacked the village of llathalmawith artillery 
and rockets. The Malays fled, and the place was burnt. Thera 
was no loss on our side. 

Thiu is all that has been reported up to the present time, and 
we may be sure Umt, if anything important had ooourred. the 
telegraph would have announced it within twenty«>fbur iiours 
after it was known at Penang. Fucta would have been.^ 
raported officially, and disquiuting rumours, if there were any, " 
would havo belm promptly forwarded by t^ Correspondents 
of ^ilie newspapers. But they have added little to ihe 
official tolegrums. An interesting letter dated the 23rd of Deoom* 
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hor appeared in the Ttmei of Tuesday last, and ae the Oorrespon- 
deiit minutely descrihos his own journey to Qualla Kang^a, wo 
may infer that larger topics of. disoussion were not forthcoming, 
lie had heard that GeueralOolborno had asked for reiuforcomeuls, 
iiud it was flurniisod, but aa We have soon wrongly, that he was 
unable to got to Kiiita, lie had also h^raid — and in this there seems 
to have beou some tnith — that the troops at Clualla Kangsa wer^i 
unable move for want of Imiisport. llo took the oijportunity 
of travoUing with the Assistant QuarUjrriiastor-t lonoral, who 
w'as going to Qualla Kangsa with coolies, 'f'bey steamed along 
the coast and up the Larut river, olisiTving a man-of-war 
cruising to maiiitiiin the eili<;ieiit blockade of the const to which 
is partly iwcnbed the slight reaisUuico of the Malaya. Some 
merchant of cosmopolitan symjmtliy would no doubt have supplied 
them with rifles and amiuiinilion if a strict blockade had not W*n 
establishod. The party sleamed up the Liirut river and lauded at 
Tcllok Kurtang, from which place a good mad leads in eighteen 
miles toBukeot (routaiug. Ah the CorrcsnondMiit was groping his 
way into this place after dark, he was cliallengod by a (loorkhu 
seutry and infornicd tliat he had arrived at the rearmost siitlioii of- 
the Qu:iUii Kangsa force. N(«xt day, travelling on an elephant, he 
riMichcd Qunllu lOingsa. There lio found the 3rd IhiflU, who 
before leaving Calcutta had thoir wliite clothes and helmets 
dyed a dirty slate colour, which he tliinks a very sensihUj colour 
for jungle warfare. He remarked n large uumbnr of tins of 
Australian meat, and was infunued that, although the oflicfu-s 
lik»jd it much, the men grumbled at it. The British soldier i-s 
the same all the wt>rl<l over, and would of course show the pre- 
judico of the class to which ho b«‘longsat home. Tiie Correspondent 
dcdcril)es (^>ualla Kangsa ns beautifully situated on the high b;Lnk.s 
of the Ptirak river. lie found the otliccrs of all braiKihes of the 
service slecpiim in n lai'ge hut, and messing under a tree by fire- 
light. Kacli oflicer was restricted to 40 lbs. of baggage, and hiniilnr 
ratiouB wore sened out to oificerH and men. 'riicre was no palo 
ale in camp, but each oflicer was allowe<i a glass of rum per day. 
The beallh and spirits of tho troops w'ere g*Jod, and he admired 
the line physi^iiuj and busiiu^.^'s-like apjpeavance of the irion. Whou 
lio arrived, want of triinspurt, which had bw^ii the groat difliculty 
of this oxpr-dition, hfid be<m overcome, Ife thinks that coolic.s 
should liJV\e boon brought Jrom Calcutta for laud iraiisport, and lluit 
poutooua u^^cd as r.afts would have enabknl the force to float down 
the river to Blanja. However, as we liave ulromiv seen, oiiongh of 
bvMiU Jiud rafts were collected to send 1 50 men to Blunja. Tho new 
Ilcsidt‘nt i.s said to have adopie<l a policy of conciliation, which 
is likely U) proinnto a pojiceful .settlement ; but the (^JrrespOIldenL 
tliinks that it will bo nccesstiry for some tiiiio to have such a force 
in ^hand that tlio AMalaya may see that our conciliation is not 
prompted by conscious weakness. This i.s only too true, both of 
ihoMalavH and of other races with whom we are in conkict in tho 
pji.st. 1 mo failure of tho first attack made on the Malays on ylh 
iSovcinlx’r, and their surprifio of (ioncral ito.s.s’s escort on 4th 
Janufiry, show that they eiui bo dangerous onejuies. Tlu? do- 
spntebea id* Lientoiiaut Abbott, published by the Admiralty, throw 
much ligliL on tho cause of the first failure; and it inay interest 
Mr. Holms to know tluit, whatever may lie, tho e.aau at home, our * 
indiiiM finny is thought to have bm few ofllcers. I 'here wove present 
in that attack 54 JCnroneiuis with 4 ollicc.rs, 20 Mahnswith 1 
officer, and 74 native Holilievs with only i officer. Thesis Boldmra 
were mostly recruils from tho nciglibourhiKal of Ijuhorc, fur from 
crfcct in the. u.so of arms, and to n great exlcut w anting in discipline. 
Vhen the attack began, tho Sopors and police weie huddled toge- 
ther b<;hiiid a largo tree, and pi'oved ulterly useless and rather 
dangerous ftVuu their wild firing, which wouuded some of the 
troops, .lieutenant Ablx>tt aacriwis tho iuelliciency of the Sepoys 
to want of diBciplino, and to no oflicer being acquainted with their 
liingimgo ; aud it would be unreasonable under such circumstanco.s 
to complain of failure. Captain Innes, wlio commanded and was 
killed in this attack, could only make it with such troops as were 
at hand, and, iis wo have already said, it is generally better to act 
promptly, bearing in mind, how'ever, that success cannot always 
be obtainnd with imperfect means. If, as .a writer in the Times 
represents, tho native regiments are so ill supplied wdlh officers that 
that which happened before thi.s stocluide may happen any day on 
a larger scale, then indeed our supremacy butli among the 
Malays and elsewhere may be in serious danger. If wo attempt 
to build our power in tho En^t on any other fouiidatiou thiui that 
of our own capacity for woi*, tho ddilice will tumble. It may 
be doubU‘d whether wo have enough young aidive J^higlish officers 
in India, and it is certain that we hut'e ^eiity of them at home. 
Sepoys will ^o anywheres, aa they have always done, under proper 
leaders ; but if wo oj^pect tlietn t«> fight, say &s our i'kigli.sh soldi^s 
fought at Inkermann, wo shall be disappointed. It avails little to 
descant on the treachery of tho Malays. “It is their nature to,” 
and they will surprise us whenever we give them tho opportunity. It 
may be hoped that no news is good news, and that tins Malay war 
is done with. But we can easily have another whenever we dis- 
continue the useful practice of sleeping with one eye open. 


PICKI 5 TIXG AT EUTTll. 

T he kkith strike, though it presents no features of actual 
novelty, furnish ^ an instruotive study to those who wish to 
understand the riding principles and practices of tho Trade-Unions, 


inasmuch aa it exhibits them in an unusually clear and naked 
manner, and free from those accidental, ipiestions wbich oceasion- 
aUy disguise and complicate Die real issues. During the discus- 
sions of last Sf'ssion on the Laboui-laws there was a general ten- 
dency to suhordiuHte.praciical considoralioiis to a rather seutimvntal 
view of tlio alleged grievances of workiug-rnen. Attention was 
concenlrated on the supposed necessity of wording ilip law bo that 
employers aud employed should be placed on exactly tho sniiic looking 
— a good object ni Itself — aud the impuilant fact was overiookHl, 
that workiijg-men have ways of their own which are not the way.v 
of uuy otlicr class of the eomniuxiity, and are. in fact, distinctly 
doliaiit of other people’s rights. The stand t^icli is now h-irig 
madis again.st piecework, not only by a ff\v men at Erith, but, a.H 
far as moral aud pecuniary support goes, ]»v th<» whole h^xly of 
o]M>riilive engineers in tho country, and also by ulhirr trades, indi- 
cates very plainly tho main object w'hich tho Trade-Unionists have 
ill view ; and the process of picketing, which also may be sfeu at 
work at lOritli, illustratiw in an equally unmistakable way tin* methods 
to which they are r4uid3^to resort in order to accomplish their purpose. 
It is here nut a quotation whether workiug-mon shall be com})clled 
to work on terms which, rightly or wrongly, tliey object in, but 
wheibor men who are willing to work on the tornia oflbred shall 
he allowed to do ho. MeK.^r.H. Easton and Anderson have announced 
that the}*' have at present os many luinds as they want ; but there 
seeTUH to bo no doubt of tho fact that men have gone to klrith with 
tho intention of seeking work, and that a good many of them have 
either bfien |icrsiiaded iiiimediati*iv on iJioir am\al to go away 
again, or, if they accept-i'd emphiymeut, have thrown it up at tho 
end of a day or two. ( )f course, in so far as this lusult was i>ro- 
ducod by pure |MTHiia.«>ion, 71 ) 01*0 is nothing to be said ngiiinst it; 
but whether it is jiorsuasiiui — iu any hf>iu’3t bouse of tho wca'd — is 
juHt tho point of doubt. 

An^'body who visita Erith expecting to sec tho signs of tin? v\ai* 
now going on there openly displaved will certainly be disappointed. 
There wtts indeed an exceptional outbreak on the part ol tho men 
on Saturday lost, and two coses of assault have since occun'ed ; but 
in on ordinary way nothing can be more quiet and sleepy Ibttu the 
aspect of the town. Tlie clung of wort is still heard at Meesr.i. 
Ikiston and Anderson s factory, and there are no crowds of men out 
of work tilling tho streets. There is in fact no stir ot any kind. 
The railway station is approached by a Hhort road which is the 
private property of the ( and on Saturday this was invaded 
by a niiiubcr of strikers, wlio, mnging themselvcH on eaeh side, 
hooted t]i4> “ knoIjsticLs,'’ or mon at work, as they went to the 
train to spend their Sunday away from Krilh in order to be at 
peace. Since then a pidicenuui has been stationed in the privuie 
jroad to preserve order, and pickets arc not admitted. Inunodiately 
PbiiUide the entrance to tho station is an open bphcc*, on one tide .’»f 
which the “ Wheatly Anus ” is conspicuous, and here the flist 
outp(4st of tho pickets i.s estjiblblicd. There are two sandwicli- 
iiieii carrv'ing printed placiird.'', on which it i.s “ slrongJy ri ccin- 
luended ” that turners, litters, «t:c., should not seek work en the. 
terms oflhrotl by certain einpluyers, Tliese men walk up c.nd down 
ill tho open space bt'twc-cn the railway eutrauco and tlio pnbiic- 
bouB**, and are attended or eupporlud b}*^ some throe or four other 
men, biuoking pipes, who act us a bort of skirmishing part}*, 
keeping a sharp cyo on all arrivals by train, and acc.O'Liug 
ill a friendly way .such as .se^.ui to Ixi iu search of work. There is 
certainly luHliing up to this point in the conduct of the pickets to 
give uflVncc. I'hvv w'idh, of courbe, to conciliate tho new-comers, 
if possible, and indt'etl a prompt adjournment to tho ]mblic-iioiise 
geiierall}’ follows. In ' tome (-.ws the slraugers push i>n without 
slopping to speak, but only the mure re.«oUilo ones rosiist all niu*loy. 
Jf the disciiKsiou does uot proceed pleasantly, it becomes toiulor, 
and an oath or two is perhaps discharged in* tlie rear of an 
obdurate follow who will not listen toreaseui. Betvveou this point 
► and Mcsflvs, Ikislon and Amlersmi'ti works there is another picki'i 
stiitiouod about luilf wii>% and a third at a short di.'^tance fiDni the 
works. There is no attempt, however, to bt'sei tiie doors ol* the 
hvetory, nor indeed is thero any iieccBaily for doing ao, seeing that 
thcro i.^ no accet's to it on any other side. It will bo seen that, in 
a Hinnll quiet place like nothing is easier than to detec.t 

strangers and lo watch their movements, and obnuxiovis men 
are thus placed at a dit^nd vantage. It is understood that tho 
pickets have received special inslriictions from tho oflicei-s of ilio 
iTnion to keep within proper limits iu chiillonging new-comers, in 
order to provi'nt any prejiidico being cast on the moveint'iiL in 
which they ure engaged. Judging li'oui the look of tli« 2)irketci's 
IheiusolvcH, thorn is certainly nothing very menacing or terriblo 
about thorn. They have indeed rather a cowed. dowiJ<u.sl look, as 
thov shniublo about in tho cold; and nrLM)rdiiKiri ly quiet enough 
ill their deniuanonr. Wo should not think tJiai any man of ordinary 
spirit, who simply refused lo have auy filing to do with ihcm, 
would have anything to fear ; but niost\rf tho men accosted get 
into talk, and possibly things inuv' bo said quictiv which havu a 
slroiijr eflect, and the two coses of assault nliow. that some tbiuga 
ai*c also douo iu thu dark. Tlio ovil of picketing is that it is a 
perilous incline, on which it is difficult for men to avoid sliding 
downwards. It keeps up a periielual slate of irritation and fornmnt 
which may at any moment break out into mischief. It is like a 
pot on the boil which Ihivalons tohubWe over. Nuither iJnlonista 
uor non-Uiiionists are exempt from the ordluar}*' inflnuities of 
human temper. Hot words are apt to lead to *bk)ws, and the 
imrade of pickets leads by natural st^s to move ^ect and violent 
molestation. ^ 

Tho truth is that picketing, even ih its mildest form, amounts to 
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semetLin;^ moro than merely holding aloof, ll U dislmetly on 
Afrjrresjaivo iw?t. In nay class of life a man ni«y he in we.nt t»f "ockI 
ft(l\ico in regard to bis personal I'onduet, hia ivlatio.ns with hia 
family, or other such matters; but if a atroni^vr ]»rcsmncd to stop 
him in the stroot, and to sermonize him on hia iiiiquiiics, and sug- 
gest that, if he wished to escape a very hail end, only one course 
was open to him, which was to Inke the sell-conoli luted mentors 
ad\i(H>, it would ho thought to bo a very itiloh.mhlts importi- 
nonce, to siiy tho least 4 >f it. AVoiling-ineii have, no d*»ahl, 
like tilher people, a jmrlbet riglil to nniKe \ijLo 

at meetings, to publish articles in nt’W.N[..i]h‘r^, to ciivu- 
liito hand-bills, oft to como to any siari'niet iii ns to whom 
they will assoeiii to with, or on wluit torins llu v in ly chs.o^e to 
■work; but picketing clearly goes beyond this. Il Involvesa per- 
Sinialatlaclr, andiinplit‘s in an uileiir/ivu inanrir’i*!! li/httoec rnlioi/io 
and criticize anolher [)ersoiiH hehaviour, and to cague \vith him 
from a ground of buperiority. If llu‘ inckehs hyan by imli ely re- 
miciding jjermission to argue with thof'c whom liu'V lake upon 
llifUiselves to stop in thes.tri*H, and it'lho rejuicit was ‘'not ‘.h lli-wt 
might he tery well; but they inMint on iuiiM-bii'in.' d:-i-.*i*- 'p !<• 
qia-iiona, whcdbcr their inteTiOculov likc'. ii or no:, ,!iul wiMioul 
Siiyini' “ liy your Ij ave.*’ The Anci“nt Mariin r u lio nriiioxi-lKd^l 
the VVoddiup OuestiB perhaps t he poe I ieal itl m 1 aTrielc-lb 
picket, and there can be no doubt Llmt it \\ii> tli'.‘\».. iK uv^ t»l muul 
of the ( blest wdiicli ‘'avo the ^iariiier liia ojqiortni>i;_s . Dc e; .v/nnh 
non vnrnt lt\i ; and it cannol bo Kiid tlisit tin- le cmi un I r'-.*ko 
to teirh ujanners to workine-ineii. It wotild b-* ,»l,\ h.ij -!y . ipu.-i! 
that the lawMhoiild prohibit one mail fr<uu - In.o.olk* r 
.■?lrcL(, “ Don't pul your loot in liuit hole*’ ; frO.i u lb ■ elLuT Imi'b 
ihiTc is roally a i>oint at which olliciuiis ndwee k. nv\ c. 
si VO and insulting. Wherw to draw iJie line ,.|t Ia 

:iU(»Wiiblii and what is not is no doubt uillicub, bul a 

means of arriving at a concUisjon. Take, Tor in I o ee, th.'..' ‘ at 

I hitli. The ju-tUication of pickets i.> that lIu > ...e ioter.il.-d to 
</ivo info.rmnt.iun of valii*- to woiking-nieii. >■) ('ir tho 'ping 
rce.ommemliitioM ” of the )>hm;u’ds not 10 I .ke w mi (•.'•I.mj 
terms is perfectly logilimate, and this ini;:]il b* mlauid iij'-jj. 
with ajjpruprialo argnimMits, in a Ictndlnll lo I'' gipn b» mSj 
one who ctioso lo lake it. Ihit to hrit.g 11 ii.in nvIio'; yt m 
don’t know to a ptTeuijdorv halt in tli" v-‘. a'i‘l i:*. il *•;. 
having it out with him, is anollier th- It iiol l.> 1 " 

."•upposod that any man who goes to r.J. u it> c- i 

doe.s not know porfecllv w’c'.l what the -t itr of t!u» c * -.j. 
T‘ho rnatlor hu.s Ihm'ii taken up by all tlie .5 eon <• .ed 

with tho I rude, it has bieii discussed lor tear.-, and t \'iy » n.iia er 
perfectly undersfaiids the IwMiriugs of tho om -lio ]. Il i-* obvious, 
thcrolbrc, that the pickiginL*' must bo iub'inuMl e-r ,om ihisig 
more than tlm giving of iufonuation >v'hiclj o\.r\!i.jdv dlueily 
airoctod by it already po.saisses. Any nuui may ]i nt* a. righl 10 
fool contempt and dislike hu* other people v.iio v. dln<»t do '.shit 
he wants them n> do; but the right to c'nei'-!i this I'ei iiPi' 
privately i.s very' di ill Ten t from a right toexpre-*’. .ibvau 
<ienioii.‘’tJV‘itioii ill an otfcuhivo and ihrcatening sen-'e And iki’ is 
whnl picketing does. To ro-solvc lo liavc noildng i!ior«* t\i do M’uh 
>1 nmn who acts in a cevlain way h <me thing, bill to t ikt- comi'u: d 
op^ioil unities of going up to him in the ‘'Liv'ct, and publicly' 
ivmonstraliDg with him uud bhickguarding him i> romelliing’ veiy' 
dilfoTimt. 

This quetition of piclceting, like llmt «if piece-work, wo.^ \ory 
fully inquired into hv the Triub '•Unions (.-oumiH .luiu /s, and on iho 
ovidcuce befoi*e llieni, given in u givat measure by t * ’1 Imeia'-llc up- 
porters of the Vnioii.-!, tlu-.y ctuuo lo the follow mg ctuu-lusiuii'A: — | 

It is alleged that insirijction.s are given to the p'ckets to contino 1 
themsolves to a mere representation of the ca.'-e tjf tlio I’liiim ' 
proiue4ing the alriko, and to ubo argiimeiii and jM'r^n.isiciii 
without resorting to vhiUmce, iniimidatiun, or undue cocrciv)n. 
But, although such insiriicliojjs may be given, it is h.irilly In'^ 
humiut miture that t lie pickets, who are iritere.-ited jwrliec, and who 
are sutl'ering the prixalioiis incijlent to lim strike, sliouhl :dv.uyu 
keep within the lair limits of representation and pev.^unsiou wiien 
dealing with men whom they about tv» uudevinUe the wi»rk 
which they havo refused, and who may thus render the striUo 
alxirtivo. Arxordingly', experience shows, and the evidence before 
us leaves no doubt on our minds, that during the e.visteneo of a 
j^triko, workmen desirous to accept vvorl; are often snbjei’tc'd, 
through the ftgcucy of tho pickots, to moicslrttion, intimidation, 
and other modes of undue inilimnce, aud hi elh*ct mo ]>rovciiled 
from obtaining employ mo jit.” The Ckimmissioiu rs fiirtiier roimuk 
that, .So far as relates to members c»f the Dn'ioii promoting tho 
strike,, the pickets cannot bo uiH‘<*ssary if tho monibcr.s aro 
voluntarily conourring therein; Bolar os reknlt^s lo tho men who 
are not meml^ers of the Union, picketing implies in principle on 
interference with their right to dispoto of their labour as tliey 
think ht, and it ia ihewribre without justification; aud, 

BO far 08 relates to tho exuployer, it a violation of 

his right of frw nmit to tho labour market for ibo 

supply of such labour as ho requires." The outbreaks of 

violeiicti into which tho men at £iith have alretuly btoti tempiod 
arc a siguilicaut illustration of the dangers of the ssaicui of picket- 
ing. At ordinary times the picketing may bo mild imoiigh, 
and of course tberii oau l>e no harm in two worloneu w'ho are 
willing to argue with etioh other ^sciniding the pros and cona of 
a question. But tc call upon u man to stoud and deliver ” his 
opinions ou the ;Ughway, whether he likes it or not, smacks a 
Stilo too puch of a once familiar crime. Tho pickets may, in 
itas bc^jinBiugi mean to be extremely civil, and only philosophi^ly 


atgamcntallvo ; but thoir vocabulary is limited, and ihr\’ent 
feeling u bwift road to bad languagts Even philoscqihers aro 
not c.\ciupt from this temptation, and working-men are apt to con- 
sider exidetix'fts in the light of conclusive logic. A b’rouch writer 
who hod boon attacked by a rival on a que«tion of grammar, re- 
marked that he had been calloda brigand and assassin, but tliat only 
meant that his friend did not agree xvitii him. So, when a lJuiuuisfc 
calls a uon-Unioiii.st by any uf the ugly names Avhich have 1>oeii 
provided for the purpose, he perhaps iiicnns to t*xpivas nolLiiig 
luoro than a r-trong diUhreiice of opinion; but whoii wiicli worcks 
are incd, not in a treatise to bo studied quietly in a library, but in 
tho btri'ot, face to face with tho person UBsailod, awkward con- 
pi;quimc‘'A m*e apt Lo onsut*. Therefore, if I he irnioiiiaU really do 
nut wish for a row in the btreets, lliey will do well to withdraw 
timir pic.ki5t.«. at Erilh. AVhut Juis alivady lui p^cm*(l may hapja'ii 
iigaia. and perhaps in a iiioro serious fonn. The m*w Art jiro- 
vidus iiiiil .atlcndiug at or near the hoii.'^e or pljii*.j where a 
pors^m mddes, or work.**, or carrieii on buaiiiu*:-'*, <»r hrijipous to 
bf\ 4ir tho approach to •'Uch Iioiho c»r place, in ordor moridy to 
obiain tir commuiiicato inf »rimi lion, .siudl not df-cmeil a 

v.a’L*lijii:r or besetting within the uKtuuiug ot Inc scciinu*’ in 
jv*/jii*(l to inliiukhitioii ; but hooting and crv'iig )*ad irim *.' i^ I'vL- 
dciUlv uol i\ k'gilinmtc way eithtT of oblaming \'r coio'.uuuicatin.r 
lulumialioii. 


I.AtV TOIt bADIIlS. 

f j DJJI i'U .lund Ii.'ui by ibc «(»m«i:on U\v power .'uid liomim.m 
-*L CUT his^ wilt', and might keep hi-r b\ l.)iv« vMiiiin iLit lioumU 
tifduiv, and might bciiL h<*r, but noL in ii vicli nl or cnie! m.iim‘T; 
for iiiNJif-i c.u-', or if he tlid bul thnulcu to b'..»l her oiitiagemi- ly 
t^r ua* iu‘V b.‘.ib.i.rou»ly, hhc m'c_l\L l/md him li) the {>e;>i*e In .ip]Mi- 
CiUioii lo ('h;inee,’V to ihe t.-iurt of l\itiy‘rt or lo a 

triili*, «r might apply u> tlm Sjiiiiiual (hao; for a f-cpar.ilioi’, 
li’uiy \ lie r ea -e i.s o<*muioiil\ leferred lo as one i:i whi.'li ilie 
L-\v l.Mt , liie ladN'ri tide, Jdio exliibited .nlicie-J of ihf* peace 
a.'V-in-t . CT liibbaial, eluirgicg that ;-h'* w:*', * M»K,rat>'d froia him bv 
an.oigci out; tliai si'.e \va.H a'icd by In?- ^ aud enried 

l(. hi:» lioii.M-, tmd coiHuied chwen d ih i -lie Mped, 

auvl tisii .* lie ha‘l he;'nl ami )',"!e\.*d ih.it ji fcin.ni*/ 

Slid b: v.iUi i.nb'ii'il by her Uji’iI lo briri: In-; uli\t‘ ov ‘.h’lid, 

ii.:td iluTcrtii’O 5-hc few ore ln-r life w-: in danger. Lord \ar.e. 

menial, by c uii.-iel, Lo discharge lir-ie 'itieiert. ami urged, that, 

ailliom.h had been a'.lovud to (.‘iMueiiy i-n' pro- 

lecuon of ?h»» With ag*aiiisl her lei.-jbi'ud’;: cnieliy, and to compel 
Iiiui to iind Muvtied Ih.if he did not ]>ei*T on.nj] I’-e.il her, uLtheiu 
WAA always u ])roviso “uliter quam ad yiriun fuum, ex cftu.-a 
regiiuhiis et card jgiuionis uxoris tine, lieiio Mtiouabilili.'V perli- 
iiet.*’ ThoUourl, however, thought that .Lady \ une had n'asou- 
.ab!e foundation lo require sureties ofTho ',H.*'iee agnin.^t her husband, 
(n tho Case of Mrs. Oochraiie, a jiid.'.riuouL wa.r deli\errd by ►''ir 
doliu (’fderidgo which ilej-erves r'ttentlon. T'liat lady had bwu 
indiiciwl by t>iru1ageni to couio to her Iniisbaiid's lodgings, and had 
l)«»en ihcrii coiiUneil ]>y him uut’l ho was compelkul by Habeas (’urpus 
lo bring her into Liu* (.lourl. of l^biecn’ri Jleiich. 'Jim r|ueslion then 
aios*o whorluT btt had n.'^.-^igued an adorpinle cause for detaining her, 
and thtj I lonrt .said iJnil our law, although eT]»n:s.sed in lerni-i airnplo 
almo.it to viulciie.-iS. proceeds on a broad and comprehensive juiii- 
ciplc. It has resjiect to the ternw of tho luarviago omilrai't, and to 
the, Inlirinily' ot tho sex. J‘'or the happiness and the honour of 
hi»th parLics, it places 1hl^ w’ifo umh'r tho guardianship <>f the 
Imshnud, mid him, ihv the sake of lioth, to protect herfroiu 

tlm tlunger of uureslrained intorcourst* with the world by cnforcirig 
colnbiiiUion and a coniBion residenco. .Mrs. (Juchnino had lived 
ajKirt from her luisbaud for nearly four year.s, Avilliout lues of cha- 
Tiicter ; but her husband, with lh« liigliesL upiniou of her virtue, 
iiiighl yet he oxcusod, iiveii by her, if In' irdt imciisy when he 
Icarnud that slio had gone to marked Ixills at Parin with porsons 
whom lu* did not know, lie iriight well U' de.sinms, and he bad tv 
right, to vcMvaiu her from frequenting such imuifeemcutfe nuproteclitd 
by liUprcfeeucoaml without his [Harinission. ►She too. tho ugh t^ho might 
feel secure, wan not Iberoforo the more snlh «t feueh places; and 
at liny rat»' she had not the right lo bring his honour or her own 
into possible or even imfigiued jcopar4ly. It li.ad boon urged that 
a refusal to iliHchurge Airs. Cochrane 'woiihl be to sentence her to 
perpetual iniprisoiiiuent ; but sho could not properly complain of 
the exisiiug lilaLo of things, for it arose from Jior own breach of 
duty, niid sho might tmd it whwiovor .slnj could it.hoIvo to porfoi-m 
the cojitract she had entered into. The moiuonl that sho should 
make ro&traiut of her person unnoCCBBarv for keeping her in tho 
path t»f duty it would tewnuo illegal, and nothing that had boon 
saitl would piDvent her Irom corning to the Court for protection. 
I:5he juuKt )>e restored to her liiisband. 

But nltliongh llu' law exacts thus miteb from the wife, it 
also requires ti good deal from the husband. Not only may 
she c.xhibit artick's of the peace against him, but in 11 inropor 
Ciise she nuvy make liiiu liable ior her costs of the proceed- 
ings, Its ziho also niny xvhen she sues, on reasonable ground, 
for a divorce, A suit under such circuntstances w*ould be 
nocciSiiry and lit for the wife’s pruioction, and she would be 
authorized lu employ a solicitor, and her luisbaud would be 
liable to pay the bill. If, indeed, a wife were lo indict -her 
husband for assault, he would not. be liable for the cost of tlie 
prosecdtiozi, because that is not a proceodin^ Ibr her protection, 
bnt for tho puuishuieut of the husband. But a divorce on the 
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\f hon Orst the question was presented to your mindji you ]ii%bt be 
(1. good deal sh4tlK»n after listemug fur half a day to sivuzuents 
in which tlie oldeottuion law, the doctrines Andnutctue or Courts 
of Equity, the criniiuaL law, and the MarrLe<l Woinen’e ]?roperty 
Act were ull j ambled up t<x;iitbcr. The Judges, with much aoulit 
and dilEculty, decided agaiubt tho lady's claim, and wo cannot help 
tlilnhlog that tho casu showe uu almost hoptdct^s confueiuu in a 
bi'oiicli of law which coamns ovcryiluy lifoi Any ao-callod 
uini’adiug Act woultl piobably uinko C(»Jiiuflion worao cuulbunded. 


KEVIRWS. 


D\ 


grouadiof cruelty would be a proceeding for her nioteelion ; and, 
us eiie Ime no property of her own, she could no rodroas 
luiletis slko were able to pledge her husband's credit* Another of 
her privilsgoe is that she shall not bo punished for comniitting a 
theft ill company with her husband. And she sholl not be deemed 
jiccesH^uy to a folcmyfor iwciving her husband, who luiBljeen 
uuilly o‘f it. On tlm otlior hand, while imprisonment for debt 
c\iHU«l. t<Uo wis lliible to It. In an action for assault commit bMl by 
thowii0,bothlius}jajidiuid wile might bo taJeen in c\uciitioii,ari(lthi.'> 
ptThips was just. If she >mto lahtui in execution, together with 
horhubhand, for a debt due fi*om her Iwforo mturiugo, she wns not ou- 
litlt'd to be disehtirgod unless it appiMred tliat she Inui no s(<pu'.ito 
proi»erh, c\cu aUhuiigli her h(i>Tund had Ikhsu dischaig<‘d iiikhT 
uu liiMtlvciit Act. It is luiucntjiblo to that in thin ct 

we)M\odi^i*]ji‘rftUHl from the courtesy of oiiramvstnrs. lilac 
ws tliiit, if ju'lgmouL be recovered agiiin'^l Imsliand and will' Ibr 
tin* or c\wu for tho [icrsuiul uiishehavioiir <*f the wife 

«hui'i|i Ij'T coverliivG, tho enpiuH s^hall agnimt thohudjind 
^Mih, " which ii tuw of the luuiiy great privilc»/es of Krxlish 
wIms." IhiL this pri\ih'ge, if jl ••\tr e\i.‘»l«*d5 h<ul certaih!} di'j^ 
jpjH. imI biMdre impiiMmineiit I'nr d hi was }ib<'lislied. It w.i^ uii- 
cldul»u*'l 1 iw that tlio wjfe mi,;lit !«’ luhoii, and tlmt it w s <!i 
liou.uN will) the ( oiut to ivlhwe her ; tOid w** Dud judgt«<djjt*ciin, 
to iwtw ' ‘ tins ill'-cn lion, iiml pr*'!* ding that th* \ saw lui ai 
for 'll pining ;i plaintilf of urn pailtd his legal i in lit. The} ad- 
nii.; »l .ii'heil llial, if a wlje \v« n aiieitedli) collii-ioii between liU* 

)iu‘l» 'j 1 a.al thi* plaintiib tiie\ cuiglit to iutcTfen*. 

1 i) I Will' omi'ol’iln luni’age'iof w omen under fli • loiniuon 
1 iw, .'ml lie pas‘ln,!f of tli«' Dneieo Act li/i^ nunio sduie. m ti \\ '.t 
<*li' 1 -, »• which ull 111 '’ CniiM qm ii* 1 ^ li i\c not pciliap- \in ip- 
]ieiri d. Vu lilt* 'iipl b.m lull 1\ U'ade to j(*mid on this \el u 
iijil-.a (ImiH mI woiFiun to .lUe liei late liusliniid for daniigis 
torn Mil, or otlur peisoiiul iuimy, ^••.lllnliltml oji her timing 
Jieiin f. . il Mueli right evi-t'}, tlieic iniit bt* a coiie-i «*ndieg 
in 'ho tum 1 » "Uo hn Lile wili.aiul ii would Kem th.t (hai 
iiglil i> till' to give him loiup'Mj^Hlion oven for nti iujai) 

winch jl 1 liLsn the gnuiud <•]' di\oU'e. hi tin caM’ykh'ali t iiiie 
hili i\ i) ' »ji‘ tlie(^iit.Lu\ lii-ncli liiM^ion oJ theSupiviiic (hi nl, I ho 
dnmie L.nl h*oii iblaiind b) tlie wile; but, in th.s ii'spcct, 
tin hiMj ind'a «iuoico ought lo li.ivc ihesaiMc « fleet. It would nol, 

Jiow \ii. In\t occuricl lo ii ]KrbOi of ordinarv iiiUlliM’'LV to 
(h(ln<'* I'om tin Awt any such light oin ither aide; but iLiiit 

imisi h. urowFiltliai. l■nll^ decnion^ol ourt'juilsevhibiievct-^.u 

iiigcmi .\. flu- iltlliciiliv of this qiu-tiun U nut diminidjed b\ j Jmd U mcbiblo lo uimun moio lhau thiiiuii ilays at Ydikand, 


JtELLl'AVS KASllMIIt AXU KAhJfOllAU.* 

IIKLLKW !i]roa(l\ fa\«iurab]y known to the public ns 
the author of two wtirks rcLarding connlrios that lie larawny 
fimn tlie CO iuui on route i.f toiuirth oi AngWbiditin oBicials, In 
il-J;/ lie was iiltiiclied to the KainUluir inwsion, of which Miijor- 
enc- ! thaerulil. II. IjiiiuMien w.vs tho poiitic'il ilaef ; and, alter helping 
‘ to In op up our imtioiMl ciodit at liubnl during the uumous iMiod 
of the Mutin}, he publidied a jourmd which added cons'nlenibly to 
« »ur know'Jcdg oof A fglinni • tim. J n 1875 vvn rei ie wed h 13 \ olume 
I'litiilcd f/ic Lulus to Utn /•//;/%, picgnnnt with f'lCts iiccu- 
iiiukti d by him when in'cojnptnjing hir 1 ‘. I'olloch on his deputa- 
tion foe ilie M'llleiucnt ol tlie i> 'i.ndjjy of JVi-ia and Sei.stan. 
Pr. Jh’lli w did not torni jinit o( lie* in.-t « \p4;djtiou, luadul by 
Sir Pojvhw J orsph, lo ihi c.ipifril oi the CTJciyelic ruler who is 
HOW' widuj} known a-, the Ai ilik (lii.i/i, Jiiit wJun land Xorlh- 
brook, in 1S73, followuig out tho polic) of Ja>rd Mayo, del ermiued 
on again Hernliiig .1 lai^^«‘r ftn I Ix-Um emippeil pm-u to ymkand 
and Kadigar, Iklh w jv jiud iho niuoiou as its mod ical chic i. 
Win M wiMidd tlial, bi •'idei exj'ojhuce gained in lils own profe-i- 
ion, lie is a ualurali-l and a hot iiiisi, and that ho has a goixl 
kiowlid'ze ol se\*‘r»il (b ud >1 huigiC’gt s, oiir readers may cuhI) 
In hue that ilu iv'ierdoi hj^ ad\enlLir».s uiuM pusaus inutter of 
ihlerc-t li>r inuio than one cl.t«s. We tlo not lorget ikit Sir J). 
l\)rjj}lh*s hint mission, if it li id im other liuu'ibln o»Mdt, produced 
.1 book fiojuibo pm ol l)r. IltniU.'aon, who theiiullod Jir. llellow's 
j'ot. But on tho former oei\Uiou Sir J). hoisilh neier gjt a 
gJinipH’ of Ih*-' AUilik at all, aud was olhei not allowed or did noJi 


oTMii II 'I .Uion, •iiid when a learned Judge icfers to (In* aeri iit 
iiuviiii 11. vt Inisbaiul mid wife .11 e ouo pci’Min, we inn ht . “k 
wheCiri khia is not oii“ of those rnlea of law which eipdti In-^ 
M](i .l(d, TheC'mil oi (yJi.inei I’V always rccogui/ed the ipiute 
< \i U..ie III the wife, and e\eji if it bo iloubtful whetlier liu-b.i.i.l 
.ii'd ivifo liie hvu Cl one, il seems, it lead certain that tin \ F.wiijot 
bo lioili two and one. Iheii if it lie cor.ict to limit lhi» 
doi’Liijik of iinit> to projunh, w’e must rciaeuilHr that it hii ^ I ‘<'11 
jid'liik'l In the Jii'g. kituie ,is well as by the (Vmit of 
('hiiU'iN Innbr Lin* .>hirjnd AN'oJinuh Piopert) Act of 1870 
reait'. i» uiw were bound lo ivcomii/o ‘cparnte properly in iuairK<l 
wojiuTi, .md lurolif jmrpoM’, ns web-iie .dmul} k-i u, they leeog- 
jii/ed ii 0)1 U or more ago. When n married woman was 
tnkeii m esecntioii aud u]iplicd to he discharged, the Court iiujuu»d 
wIicJm'i- she had any separate propel ty, and if aho had it Kept lier 
in cu&iod\ in oi’dir lo 8qutav.o out of it sati.sfaction to th" phniitilf. 
An .itieinpt wws mado a fi'W ye.ii'S ago to sue a man alter div»uc<» 
lor un .e.-aulL couiniitled by hu wife on a third ^loi'son duiiug the 
mania.;!'. For any wrong committed by the wile she vvas alwavs 
lial)lc,,uid her linaUind could not he sued without her, neither could 
shu hu smd willioul joining her husb.iud. When tho luisband 
WvW tliUM joined “for conlormity," as thw lawyers said, if ho 
died tho action went on ngainst tho wile; but If the wifo died 
I ho ecLioii abated. It is clear, therefore, that llieu* was 
no c.iiiso of action ugaiu&t iHe hu*»baiid. Jle was not li.i))io 
lor the wrong, but was joined only by rtnisonof the univt'rb.tl 
rnle that tho wife during coierture could init Ih^ citlur M>le 
plnmlilf or sole defendant. Thus far thi' law w'lis uuqueAli«m- 
ahle, .aid it followed that the action could not bo ui.untniiied 
ag.ilusl ihn lato huBbandal’lcr di\orco. This decision a(*ems euliieiy 
ba.ihkictory j but wo fail to see how it helps the lady in tJii* prcN'iit 
ease, Snppoao that au assault w'ns comniittod oij tho W'lte, mid 
iiniin dJuUdy afterwards her Jiu*'b.uid died, if may be ndiiiirted 
hlie c mid suo fur this fts-sault. Then suppose that the iiiariiipc 
Wtis (iiMsohcd nut by death, but byadecieouf a (Wt, the Koiie 
consequence would follow. This sccuis t<» bo the frtiongt«Lwuy in 
winch tho lady's aigumeiit could be put ; but there is .^tiU n wide 
lille^oncu between suing a third porsoii and suing her hUc 
iitikhaiid. It may bo asouiued, with soiuo conddonce, that tho 
lulhnrs of tho l)ivon;o Act did uot contemplate tho re.mlt 
yhij'h this lady’s counsel nltwiipte!! lo draw fmni it. 1’hu 
?oiut is uudoufjfodly re(]^nirod to look at tlie conduct of both 
It would uot. ol course follow nioroly because cruolty 
van one of tho grounds ot diton'o that compensation for ihit 
ruelty was nccoHsarily takun away. A nian may bu punisliod for 
ohm} or inisdeiueanoar, and still tvinain liable to an action for 
Iwuagcw for the very wt for which ho baa been punished. Bui still 
ro m.iy vouturs to say, with smiio approach lo cortointy,1li.'itP.ir- 
iamont when it ga\e to a Court the ]HiNVcr of divori'c, did not 
Qtend that actions and cross-actions should be brought between 
he late husband aud wife in rcsjpi'Ct of their condocu dui'iog 
larriage, But although you might feel tolerably sure of this 


file whole tnp was then conijiiiKd in roiuf* use luontlis. Dr. 
Belh'W and hw part} h*lt the hill irtiUi in * f Miuiiy in iJic Ihmiab 
on the 19th of Juh, 1873, and did noi gt I back to that 
plaieuiilil tho i:th ol llu* .suno month m tlie year following. 
\\ ilheut ^n^,l^oulrlhle conquii-diis, W'o may .^ivy ihal, 

while foil} be.irmg out oMuyllnng wjiften by hi-^ jueihu-for us to 
the dl^^leultu^ ot the loiite, Jir. Bellcw n.is u,4\»*r<‘tl huger Iraids 
oi tijo country, Uii\oiI mon* w illi it® luhobilaiiM, eiih n .moii' 4*(»pk*usly 
of the nal]\e di die.'-, with wdiicJicdi the niembeia ot (he tuisriioii woie 
liu rally "urfejinl at e\eiy a»'d Ims^iven iin a graphic picture 
of n.iti^e h u lel} uu'lor the lule ot .1 t oariieut. but severe 

nli.;iou' di iipHruikiu. Dr. BidlewV work may ba divided into 
tliiec mam poilion.H, with a lew epltodes 4>r apporalues. Four 
ili.iplei<. uru taken up with Ivos-lnuir and le li. '1 wo more unj oc- 
cuiiH'il Avith the iJiin^it over tho passes to ."'aiiju and Varkiuid. 
And tho rujiuinder id thu wmk u devote i to un account of A^ar- 
kaud, luiriigar, mid as much ol the iul.'iior as tho olHcer^ of the 
miN^ion could J-ee. Tho return jouriie} i» wisely comprw.<ked into a 
.single and a concUvling ehapUr. The ,s1 \lc lliroiighont is easy, liow- 
ing, and auiiuateil, the anecdote.^ are well selected, and the criti- 
cisms err ni'ither from scvuiily nor iavoiir. But there ai*e two sad 
delicioucu's. There Is no index and no imip. 'J'he omission of the 
liiht might have been condoned. Iho Ihiluiw to give a map bhow- 
ing the p.ie-L*.s and the routes taken bv dilferciit portions of iho 
uiDrioii is uliuo^l iinpaidoimhle. The tifoibine of reading the 
lurrativo is m.irred bv mabilit’ to see whtio IholravclJerebhivoied 
under t went} degiees ot livo, orv^ilele the\ hailed tho let uni to 
vegetable aij.l annual life in the vallevs, 

We have ao lecently levieweil Mr. WH.aius of Suoir .nul 
Mr. Drew'- Juinmoo vud Kuilf/nir at 'loiue Icn'rlh, that we may pass 
lightly over the cliaptcjs in wliich Dr. Ik'llew di soiilas this l.itlcr 
prinequlUy. lli.s uecounU ot the veguU lion ; of the laK".s, with 
their tloaling giirdon-*, composed of nialeiiil vvhieli sujiports 
breadths of iiie’ions .'Old jiumpkin^ in elush i.-. hat tagiilpli- heavy 
null ; ol the hriJgea at hiimip^ur, winch r» lumd ii- of old It.iliau 
cities ', and of th*' fruits, cro}».s,maTineV'»,!nulheeaerv, have the merit 
of ,icr Lir.icy, if not of nov elty ; and w e covdi dlv endorse hks reinai ka 
Hj lo tho cliaraetur of the Ituslnmn.in (hnenmient, and thi* loyalty 
and courte.sy bhi»wu by tho Mnliunij' of .luiniiioo. Nothing is 
luoic impolitic and djscrodiiuhle iliiu. ila-stvlo of ISltcrs which ‘ 
every now and than ufa allowed to .ippo.ir in .soiuo of thei Indian 
journals, written by soma uxaspi latc'i suUilteup who fihxitilw for 
‘‘•flune.vation'’ because three (d ins porters have -oitered bohind 
and lost a package, or becoust* iio h.ns had to nay a good price for 
supplies in a couutiy swept by toiirisU. The Maharaja is evidently 
alive to reforms, and unxioiis to help local rcaources, and he hiis 
lutel) sot up a Filk liliiuro on the liongAl system, at the head of 
which he has placed .i Beugali Baboo. This gentleman’s title or 
f/ews, b y the wav, nuiv be cither Bay or Mnkarji, but it cannot 
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possibly 1)0 both, as Dr. llellew appears to write it. The latter 
word nii]>lies that this supciiiiteDdcut is a Kulin Hrahman from 
the L()\vt‘r Provinces, and wo are certain that he is far better 
riijpl<^Td in stimulating a rising and indigenous industry than in 
(irwvlng ibo vapouring comparisons between J^ngliah and Hindu 
civilization which several of hia counlryiuen liavo lately given, iu 
j>r(.‘tt*ntiou 8 letters to tlio TY/nes, 

Jh*. Bellow's own camp required no los^s than 103 mules, 
nearly as many camp followers, 87 ponies, niul two or three 
score of coolies. The number, for the whole expedition, was far 
iu e\iM‘ss of this amount, and then them was an amplo store 
nf warm clothing, mattresses, W’raps, and pr(»vihiou.s packed in tin. 
'Die walnuts and apricots, and the comfortablo homealeads of the 
Kaahiiiiiian peasantry were soon left behind, and exchanged — lir.st, 
for birch mnl willow; then, for junip<*r; and, tiiially, for hills of 11 
‘Ml envy, hare, and treeless aspect." The air wn.s dry and light, but 
the j'Uii’fl rays had lost none of th(‘ir pow'or ; and head iiches and 
J«*\eri.'ih attacks were not uiicoinmon, followe«l hy giddiness, faint- 
jug, and an iutouso hading of disrcuiih»rl as heights of I2,uooand 
1 5,tKxj feet were reached. Once they p;«id u visit to a Biiddhwt 
moiui^tcrv, where, amidst dismal deliles cicecd up by drifting snow 
in till.' winter, the monks li\e inonotonon.s, nsedcss, and, the author 
adds, “ disreputable” lives. Their religious ceremonies consist in 
tin* vain repetitions and the worshi]! t)f iinngea with which w'c. 
w'orc first fumiliarized hy M. Hue. ( tccasiumilly the iuIsmou had 
to iruueh or oncamp in C4*asrle.ss drizzle, or burroundecl by a mist 
worthy of the Scotch lliglilunds. A valaui'hea of stone, set in motion 
by the, rain, by melting snow, or oven by tho footsteps of the 
wiM sliecp, sitartled the travellers, who learnt to camp in the 
frifTidly shelter of a rock; and if they escaped Isdng oriwlied 
}»y hiigt< masses, they had occasionally dodge loose rolling 
.s[oia>s. Tho lops of the pHsaes %vere ghastly with tho skeletons 
of mrii and animals in every stage of decay, or rather of 
dt ^iccalinn. Tho icy wind would bavc^ chilled the bones and 
marrow were it not for tho ample supplies of clothing; nut snow- 
blindness alTectecI tho camp follower.**, and calLlo and ponies 
lioundcrcal over i^laciers, got rid of their burden.^, ami Avere now 
and then loft Vdiiml to die. Dr. Mellow found a pinch of salt and 
^*onle drachms uf chlorate of ]M>tfish the boot remedy A|iain.*?t the 
tullbcation produced by the rureiied air. Xo wonder that an .Vfplmn 
iimle-drivcr cursed tho eliinato ns that fd‘ a (lod-forsalwn 
country,” and woiulored Avhat the Sahih Avaiited ‘a Ith a Ifiod made 
up id’ Mich nii&erablo mounds <»f gravel and v-l.;’ ' Wild aniiuab> 
mid biida fared liltlo better than the coolies. In (inc place two 
Miipo were picked up, frozen to death, and a lamlrail was eau;>lii in 
a sliilo of oxlianslioii dote to the camp iiiv, and, \so umeh fear, was 
not revived, but imnudaled in Ibo inicre.-jl.s nf .seieuci^ for a 
museum. The uiercurv shoAved iifty-.six dogn-es of fi\>st, or t AVenlx- 
four degrees below zero, at Acbigh, and Ua* passage nt some river.s 
was perilous from masses of iloating iee. To add to tbeir ilitli- 
culties, fuel and Ibdder, and even AiclimU, rnji short on this side 
of the StVnju I'n.ss ; and at one ditnciilt ascent lliey had neliiiilly to 
adopt the practice of the Alpine (Uub, and out lioles in the ice 
willi pickaxes, into which, Avheii lined AAith felt and blanket?, tJic 
Avn lelied cattle* Avert* made to plant their feet, .\ftcr ibis, avc are 
not surprisod to liear, later on, of a I’unjabi Sihh Avho came, to 
the author for medical aid Avilh his io*}» liost-bitteii and sticking 
t«* llu: inside uf his huge bool ; of .some Turkish oUicers from (Joii- 
sUinlinoplo avIio were benumbed and f.unislied, ullering cries of “ Va 
A Hub ' Avhb characteristic helplcs.-sucs? ; or of the dealli of Dr. 
Siohe/lui on the return journey, avIiom; constitution evidently could 
not stand the trial of a plateau 17, 5cx) feel aboAO the pea level. 
It i^ f-iiti.daclorv, lioweAcr, to lind that the travellers crossed the 
p.i.;,i-*, accomplished tho descent, and riMichcd yanju in safety; 
nor i - it AAomleiTul to tiiid tho aulli(»r, nllcr this pevcrc lest of his 
pln.^icid powers, heading a lVe,'h chapter A\ilh tho uuiiounceiuent 
tJial “ »Snnju is a delightful place." 

'J’lui deMiiptiuii of this city, as W'cll as of Yarkand and Kashgar, 
their riiius, ba/iuirs, Iratlic, and iiiblilnlions, drcs.s, munners, and 
morals, is extmuely Avell done. Wo hiiAo only room for n few 
details, and aac iv’t-r our readers, fv»r a long hist<jry of this priuci- 
piililv, to Dr. Mcllew. In llm middle of the j.ist century IhcChiiu-NO 
supplanlod the weak and iVfvided (Jovermneiit of the .Mussulmans, 
and very recent ly th»*y hsul in their turn to Aiokl to tho vigour 
and capacity of the prc.^ciit ruler, Yakuh Khushbegi, avIio lias 
liitherto disappointed the pivdidious of his criiic.s and delh'd 
the UbSauUs ol his foes. Wo are colJ.^ll■ailu•d to say that hi.s 
rule, as disclo.’^cd in tliese pages, is one nf bexeiilyaiid f*s<*etic- 
isiii. Wo do not liear of any vestiges of the. criielti6rt,^<if 
which M. Vnmbdty' was an cje-wiliies.s at Ikikhara, nor is t hero 
nny liatred of the Clu’ibtian white face. (Jrimes of violence 
h>i\e been put down. No insults, save on one very exc(*p- 
tioiial occasion, wore oiforod to Uu; nn*inb.us of Iho inis.sioJi. 
Tin* luuaars of Y'nrkiUid were fairly tliron;;i*d and Hourishing'. 
Ne arly thirty colleges were c.oiinted, livquented by student^j of tho 
oUhodox Mahommisbiu schools. There wci**, infant scliools in 
addition to tliese higher cstnblishmeDts. 1 1 ambler? and iclli*rs, and 
Bbopkoepora Avith false wMghta nnd adulterated goods, had ii bad 
time of it under the inspection of a dignitary who Avaaat onco head 
policeman, Hitting nuigiRtrate, and inspector of niiiwinccs, and who 
iidiuinisterod tho stiiip with prompt and Avlmlesoine HeveriU to 
women who neglected to veil theinbelves, and to baaera \vht>se, tionv 
was mixed wiiii earth. But tlm population were unnevvc«l by the 
strictness «nd intoleiunce of their ruler ; the baziiai’s iippearod leaa 
roduudaiit wiih active life than those ofMenarea, Liahore, or Delhi; 
one special industry of jade has been stillod ; mines are no longer 


worked as they were by the Chinese, and the impressioii left oq 
Dr. Bellow is that tho inhabitants, though pot actively disaffected, 
are gloomy, epiritless, reserved, and suspicious. But there are 
lighter (ouches iu tho narrative to n*lieve thi.** dark colonring. 
The institution of the daM.arkhwan is iieculiar and univoraal. 
Literally, not metaphorically as put bj'' i)r. Bellew, it ei^ifies 
table cloth.” Pmctically, it is an array of trays, produced oy the 
host for his guests, nnd laden with all the ingredients of a solid 
ami elegant repost. Dr. Henderson, in his account of Kashgar, noticed 
that the nal i ve onlor of the courses is exactly the reverse of ours. Ih*. 
BidlcAv, wilhoiiidw clling on this point, writes of ragouts and tnlnos; 
bread of various Borta ; the soup, terniod «a/i ; sweet dishes in 
abundnneo ; a marmalade of carrots in syrup, though tliis confection 
may, wo believe, be easily eati*n without going to Central Asia ; 
|umndt*d while .nugJir with egg-tlip ; a kind of fruit called “ ice- 
apple,” from its semi-tranapHrency ; cakes simply made of dough 
and fat ; pasties cooked by steam ; the zan-htMUf or lady's kiss, a 
doUcjitn kind of cake; pi<*8 of jam and meat, nnd even miuco-pies. 
The defect of tho roplcerv was its gimsincss, and tho author aduiits 
that they began to loathe the eight f»f theai* oierual toa-traya, as 
no party, whether of businc*»8 or pli'ftsurc, Avas fi’ee from such 
intrusion. Not only at ceremonial visits, but on excursions to 
ruins, to burial places of l^fnlionimednii saints, or to tho .shops and 
the liiiznars, they were pursued by attendants, and com|v*1led to 
cat, nut nf hhwr civility. The water supply Avas exactly what 
might bo expected under native rule. WclisAverc thought un- 
A\'hnlfsomo 0A»m by the nativea 1 1ieni.selvcp, but how tho open 
rt*M'rvi»irs could supply hotter walcr it \» not verv easy to 
see. Tlic.so space.? rcccivi'd llie Iblingc of Avillows anu poplars, 
contributions of dust and lillh, and u man might Do seen 
iilling his gtuird Avith water hu* domestic puvpofics on one 
.side of a rcsiu’voir, while a woman was washing her dirty linen 
on the other. All this, and a great deal move, Is well described 
in the Yidiime. One m(»ro poouliarity of the country wo must 
iiolioe. Tlesides great extremities of lieat nnd cold, tho glass in 
the plains remaining duri))g winb*r at lliive or four degrees bcloAv 
freezing point, toAvim and village^* arc i*xpohed to be overwhelmed 
by moving Hatid.'*, which ordinarily aihaiice in long ridges at a 
slow paci', but eA»*i‘Y now and then lake rapid stride.? and subjeci 
mosfiue.'? and d\A(*Hin^’ -places to the kite of Vompcli. Bor the 
pliAr-ical ciiuhes Avhich produee tlio:?e disagre«;able results aa'o must 
rcl*er our readers to the author's iiuges. 

The su}.>gpsti\T facts collectcci by Dr. Bellew derive udditionnl 
bigniticance from his caulious opiniims. The inis^tuui of Avliich 
In* formed part was de.puteti ANilh the aAOAved intention cd‘ 
concluding a commercial tn*aty AAith the ruler of Yarkand, 
and of pi\ing a fresh impulse to llu* enterprise and eiit'rgic^* 
of Britisli merclmiils, who, Ave tire ofun tohl, «>nly Avanh fair 
play, and tiie moral and material Mi|)pi)rl of the Indian Oovern- 
iijeiit, in order to inspire Viirkandi.b and Ktisliparis with a 
luftie fm' Indian articles of commerce, and to lK*:it Bii.?sia quite 
out of the lield, 'I’hoso Avho weigli tho dilUcullic.s encountered by 
a highly -equipped ami a\ ell-organized j^arly in i*rns.'*ii)g the 
Khavdojig, Karakoram, and Sanju Parses, may b»* able to calcii- 
liite the ehancc.« of commercial V(*iu*iri s atlempied by Afglians, 
Ka.riimiris, or Kngli.^hmen, xsith liiintid re.^nirces. Macaulay 
(tijce said that there Avero fcAv spectacle.^ so ridiculous as that of 
till} Britibh ]mblic in one of its periodical ills of movalily. YVe may 
say that this abturdity is matchod or surpassed by tho speetacleoi' 
certain jouriialibl? and p*^)ecuhitor.s in one of their periodical iit^ 
of enthusiasm about tho splendid ojK'iiingft for commerce sujytft 
(rarawuiitaH rt lutloa. Kor political reason.? it is right to cultivate 
friendly vehilions A\i til Yarkand. Kor our national credit it may 
iH-desiinble that no dark or dismal ctu-nor of tho iiiiiAerse should be 
unviftitedby JOnglisbmeii. But Dr. BelJt*w, xvhether hoinfomled it 
or not, has certainly exploded one Centra l-Asiiin delusion. Wo are 
uAvare that Sir Douplas Forsyth, on the oilier hand, Ima pointed 
out llie. pj^ssibilily' of another lino, Avhich ho calls tho Kogyar, 
which will shorten tho journey by lioeo days, and Avill avoid the 
Siiget and Sanju Puhsea. This may be the ca.?e; but, if so, it is 
unexplained why this route was not ullmupted long ago. As the 
cu.**'.’ now .-stands, to expect a vast incjoaso to tho iran.«port of Indian 
products over the horvtblo route described iu tlu'so pages is to 
expect that our Arctic discove.rei-s, aaIicii lla*y return in safety or 
Iriumph, will ha\e o.\huiued an llyperboretiii race in the Molar 
regions, whoso luorativo IralKc i.s to repay tho cost uf tho ex- 
]M*diti*)u, and to quicken tho iiidustiie.s of our great manufacturing 
town.'*. 


MAXWKl.L I.YTF/S IIISTnJtY OK F.TON COLLKOE.* 


M il. MAXWI’jLB LYTF/S work dlifcrs in plan fnmi any 
histnri(‘al account of Lton or its inslitutiuns that has yet 
ap})oared, and dill'ers exceedingly both in matter nnd manner from 
tAVo very siijierliinal books concerned with Eton which we had the 
inibfortunc to re\iew some W'eeks ago. Wo haA’o boro for the first 
time ii continuous histmw of Eton College by a man who has had 
access to the right authorities, both dooumenlary and oral, and ha.** 
knoAVii how to juako a right use of thorn. For tho early part of 
the book Air. Aliixwt*!! Lyle has boon a>le to consult tuo MS. 
records in tho Dollcgo J^thrary, which had hitherto rcuiaiued un- 
touched ; and, by the way, wo cannot help e.xpres8ing a wish, 
Avhich w'o lieliovo is genen^y felt, that this liDrary should be 
made rather more accessible thhu it is at present, li'or the 
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recent period of Eton history which may bo said to begin 
with Keate*s headmastorsluD, and is fairly within the memuiy 
of living men, Mr. Maxwell Lyte has been in communicadon 
with those who have the best uioaua of knowiedge, at Eton 
and olstiwliere. Besides these advantages, he has brought to the 
tusk Qu his own part that scholarship and love of letters which are 
in such a case for turning to the best account eveu ihoso 
niatorials which lire open to .all the world. The rcHuit is a book of 
inoio complete and authentic character than any which have gone 
before it, and one which may assume the rank of a standard autho* 
rily, not merely bucausi) there is nothing else to compete with it, 
ns is too ofton the case, but in right of its own just merits. 

All public schoolmen know how diilicult it is to keep oneself 
accurately informod of the actual state of things, and the minuter { 
changes made from timo to time, even at one s owu school ; aud | 
this is especially true of Eton, wherein the course of the last | 
generation changes have been extensive and rapid. Here the in- 
accuracies of detail are wonderfully few. Noting the first occasion 
on which the collegiate church of Eton is calle<l a chajH)! — namely, 
in 1621-2 — Mr. Maxwell l^yh^ says that ^*the older and more 
correct designation was not unfruquontly used in commou parlance 
till about fifty years ago.” This is an undor-statoiueiit. Within 
the last lifteeu years ** church” was at least as common os 
chapel,” except in spcidiing of the actual fabric ; and in some | 
plinises, if we rememUjr right, “ cbapel ” would have lieen a sole- j 
ci.siii. Nor arc wo prepared to allow, what is iinpliod in another 
ps'^sago, that the name Timhrrlli is quite obsolete, in the last 
chapter Uieru is a slight mistake as to tne rifle corps, which on its 
first formation was a cadet Ixittalion entiroly officered by the boys 
themselves, and underwent sundry vicisaitudes before it was cou- 
\ fried into a aiiuill eflcctive corps with mnsters for its commis- 
sioned nflicci-s. i 

Hut tlio distinguishing character and excellence of this book are j 
to bo chiefly sought in the early chapters. The modern history, , 
or most of it, miiy hn found elsewhere with more or loss trouble : 
the eaiiier history, practically, not at all. Our author s clear and 
inteivstiiig ac<!ouiit of the eventful first century of the life of 
lliMuy Vi.’s foundation should moot with equal gratitude from 
Etoimuis, whether sludents of English inslitutions or not, and 
from students of English institutions, whether Pltonians or not ; 
not thill th(t study of English institutions can justly be a matter of 
indilforcnce to any English citizen, much less to uuy who liavo 
HlMjcial associations witii one tliat is aucieiit, renowned, and ^ecu- 
iiiirly national. One of the most striking things about the infancy 
i»f tlio Cullogtj is the muniliccnt, not to say lavish, outfit of 
£*(\*losi:tstical privileges and protection with which it started. Not 
only certain specific benefits w'crc assured by sundry Papal Bulls 
to pciii touts resorting to Eton on the Feast of the Assumption (the 
('oilcgc Uniig di'dicated to ‘‘Our Tijidy of Eton beside Windsor”), 
but the Provost received a standing power to gmnt iiuhilgences to 
a considerable extent at this and certain other seasons. It was 
no <loubt expected that the oflerings of p«ini tents attracted by 
tliobe indiilg( 5 ncea would bo a mat<’riiil sourc«> of reveimo j and in 
fact atnuigers did for some time appear in groat numbers, but tlu3 
of enUu'taining them was found to exceed the amount of thoir 
offerings. Mr. Maxwell LyU'/s information ou the original de- 
signs for the buildings, and especially tho Church, of whi<*h lust 
the plan was morn than once changed in tho founder's life! i me, 
and hH.s remained unfinished, is very full and interesting. Not 
only the completion of tho founders schemes, but the very exist- 
cnco of his foundation, was in sore p«Til during tho troubled 
linit's that followed the close of his reign. In 1463 all 
the praparatioiia had been made for a complete suppres- 
sion, even to procuring the Papal sanction. Tho details 
fd* this, “ the most olxicuro os well as the most melancholy p^ige in 
tho liistory of Eton,” cannot be filled up ; however, the scheme 
was dropped, and Eton, though impoverished, survived this and 
other dangers of its early days. One. feels a special grudgo at 
Henry VI II. for a practically compulsory exchange of wdiich w'o 
presently read, whendiy the College parU?d with a couaiderablo 
estate in what is now a central part of Ja)ndoD, between Charing 
Cross and Hay Hill, Tho end of what imiy bo coasidered tho 
first period is marked by a descriptive chapter, founded ou the 
Comvetudinanum, and showing the manner of jifo at Eton in 
tho sixteenth centiiiy. Hero and elsewhere Mr. Maxw-cll Lyte is 
something of lui optimist in iimttem of educaAou. Ho snys “ it 
is clour that Latin was almost the only subject of study '' — and 
this, no doubt, was so — “and that no means of inculcating a 
sound Jmowledge of it was neglected.” This must bo taken at least 
with reference to tho means known aud cuHtonmry at tho time, 
for thovo is one way of impiurting a sound kopwltnlge of I <atiu or 
Gi’ock — namely, «to tooch it from the beginning in a rational 
manner — which has been all but universally neglected down to the 
presont time, and on this point we cannot claim for Eton tho fore- 
most place in improvement. The old otficial gniiumars lingered 
on in ftchool long after they had become hopelcasiy obsoi**,to in the 
“ private business ” pf tho tutors ; and in the later pages of this 
book we find a man of llawtny’s taste and refinement so imbued 
with them as to cling to the iuoxpros.sibly sousolcss rules of tho 
Eton Grammar for the formation of tenses. Even that most 
nerverso infliction oh boys and men known as tho As tVt prttmenfi 
IS spoken of by Mr. A{A3i^^hll I/yto with a certain teuder respect. 

institutioa of school plays, both Latin and English, was in full 
force in the sixteenth centu^ at Eton. There has bmu no con- 
tinuation of this corresnondinff to the present Westminst^ play. 
Speeches^' m probably a alilinct invention of modem times; 


nor can they be sold to go fiix tovrards supplying the want of sueb 
training in ducution as tho plays, if pretty frequent and tolerably 
well superintended, must have aftbrdod. Tlu‘ value of moucy 
about thjs time is curiously ilUistrnUtd by tlic quarterly bill of an 
oppidan, undated, but belonging to the earlier pan of Mary's 
reign, aud amounting to i6«. yd . ; and by th« fact that in r 561 
ton pounds was thought a proper, or at ieasi not an illusory, eon;- 
pensation for a T^rovost who had been elected against tho widies 
of tho Crown, when he w'ns shortly RlYerwards compelled Ut 
resign. Tho quarturiug of tho French Ambai*aador and liis 
following on the College at a time when ho was detained in a 
sort of honourablo custody lod to grave incouveiiieucetf, though 
the Provost's fonniil complaint of them is somcwdiat ludicrous : — 

“7. Itin Tvlicrns thoir kicli/’.a /m under the iJ»«t1ieri« rhambre they have 
sundry tymea thrust upp apittes In Kueh as tlw hordes bo not 

joyned ftiid also dLsrrhunlgcd their dogges uppon other plucee of tho esyd 
InirdcM to tho great duunger of thoso that be above, but of them dkl it 
yi eaiinot well bu knuweii because they that bo above cannot i^ce them that 
lic boni'th, Siive that the fir.st of Januarie about three of tin* olo^'k ut nftor- 
iiooiu* (Xm of them w.‘w seen thrust opp a spitt \vborw*>» h>-f had nlmosi hiit 
a hlllc boy lliiit WHS lii the rhambre, and ho iliAt did tln.H was in gr;iye 
fvymo couie or jerky n and tborby it is thought to lie liuKtuce the boye of 
buttrie, for none other in the Iiou-ho hath ut aide tyim* vrunio griiye fry-'o 
but he only. 

“8. Itm. they have Uiii*rt to molest the sayd ushIiit by imoderntc noyse at 
iin«c.aRoiuible tymoa of the niglit, and tliia wjw di»n l>y them w** lie nigh if>o 
Huttrie and Kytchen, and tho like noyse hath l)on tua<.tu bv them that 
on the oilier syde towards the (lullodgii wlienif romplayiit Kslb ben made to 
mo l»y the fellowcs of the howsc dy verso tyiiios. 

“ ir. Itm the lastc of Decenibro tho luekyo w^** othersi wbono name'' 1 
cannot learne, B(K)yled a grc'Jit inaiiio of tho Collcdge brit.hs lying on 
back side of thcr kytrhin th^iy threwr at tho JSrhollers as they pii-'-nd 
beiweu the Schole and iho liolds, fyvo of the sayd .SefaoJers came to me tne 
same davo to compluyn and brought of the bricks w*** them wire 
thiwen."** 

The gist of the ofienco in the hist paragraph eeouia to bo tho 
spoiling of tho bricks rather than tho assault on th(» scholars. 

Tho second period of Eton may be fixed as ending with Keats's 
Invarl mastership ; and Mr. Maxwell LytiO gives us an account ul‘ 
JCton habits under George HI., which may be taken as repr*.- 
souting almost the whole of this period, from a private con- 
temporary document. Most of the anungements Iut» 5 descriV d 
have existed or left traces iu our owu time. We could mention some 
examples, not without their curiosity, of developments and rudi- 
mentary Bur\'ivnls, but Etonians will readily find tliom in tho book, 
and it would require long explanations to make them generally 
intelligible. Tiro book supplies ua with oiio instance of a kind of 
migration of fables or auecdoicss which is common enough, but has 
not to our knowledge lK»eii much noticed *, we mtxui the appropria- 
tion of an old story to a younger geueiulion by inserting contcui- 
poniry munos. Hero is Mr. Maxwell Lyto’s story of Major If ext^’r, 
tho writing-mashT : — 

lie om e m.ade a fonmil complaint that hi4 authority was do.«pisod, mid 
riMjiWMtcd the JVovosl’.'i pcrmiNsioii to wear a gowo like tlie other mM.Htir>. 
“lly ttU mcaiiN,’* replied Or. (ioodall, blandly : “you can do iw you Uke,’^ 
“ And then, of (‘Oiii«e, iho boys will touch their hats to mo, nnd shirk nic ? '* 
“ Am to that, Major IJextur, tJiey must do as Uiry iik«*.'* 

In tlu' prof^ent writer's time this identical story waa ciirreid uf. 
Eion, with the siibslitution, luucli to the loss of u.m puiiit and pr* - 
bahiJity, of living immcs. it would bo rash, of c^iuj-He, to colJk*.- 
iuie trum thi:^ that it may be siluigetlier mythical; yet cuts 
hi.'nlorical faith is dibturbod by such easy titiiisfonnatinn. Theie is 
another story id’ a reply cd’ Goodall to William IV. ou one of his 
visits to Eton which wo make no scruple of oxlraciiug Biiuply for 
its own sake : — 

On the. •■erond of those viVili?, in 1832 to wit, bo proml-ied the revorwon i-f 
the l*ruvosr.*»hi|> to Dr. K<'iils in a straugii way. l*uiiiting 10 Hr. (IvHubdi 
he fcuid, “ When ho goes Til mnkeyou him.” l>r. Keatc was wiMily eileui, 
but tlie Provost, 3¥ho wa.s first a gontlciniin and then a eoiirii -r, Niid wiUi 
om* of his niONl gracious bows: “Sire, 1 could never think <»f ouiup hetou* 
your Majesty.” {Some veura liiU^r ha Wiis anked whether he had rrnJly uMd 
Ihc.'sc words, and ho replied, “ \(*s, aud 1 meaut to show the King how rinh; 
ho HUS.” 

Wo luny dismiss the third or modern period, from Jveulo to tbu 
present day, with brief notice, not for any decline nfuclual iuti rcsi, 
but because Mr. Maxwell Lyto is hero dealuig wdih what is com- 
paratively umtUir of ci'mraon knowledge. Tho foundalion of the 
Newcastle Scholarship is duly chronicled ; but we scene inontioii 
of Iho celebrated answer of the late Vico-Ghupctdlnr Wickenson 
Ixdiig aiiked U) name iho three Graces— “ Grace Kddre meat, gnu’c 
after me.at, and IJis Grace tlie Duke of XcwcasLh*. ’ A iViH dcecvi]»- 
tion is given in a separate cliapicr of the rise, ilourisliing, and fall 01 
Eton Monteiu, which may Ixi read with interest by iili, mid with 
profit by those wIiomi ctudy knowledge of Monlem may inivo Iktu 
derived fre^ a certain not very accurate little pioco oi iMis.s Jkige- 
wortliH, Monteiu died hard, aud iu some ways oviui bv 

those who condemned it ; but “a cwstoiii for yiuin;: luddfinuii and 
gentlemen to go ubuut tJie country sturdy obtaining 

money from passengers,” as JaihI Dcnmaii called it m ni'* letU'r t.i 
tho Provost oil the subject, could obviously Iw no lougi r rtiHtuiiinJ. 
Of tho liilor changes in Eton govern lucnt rnd ^llKl*cs Mr. Max- 
well Lyto speaks in a ttiUior consorvativtj tone, but wiljiout parti- 
mnship; though it is 'a little iiTcleviiiit to say tlflit > certain 
iraprovciuents, which were in Ikct important, biit almost all iui-. 
j provcmont« iu discipline, “ were not sufliciont to bring the school 
j up to the ideal standard of eduraliwud reformera.” We must give 
a final word of praise to the manner iu which tho book ispriKluced, 
and to tho careful ana faithful local illustrations', suggesting, 
however, that tho index might well be made fulloi. In a book of 
this kind the inde.x, though not a vital point, ie a umterial one. 
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"-ICILUN VOrVLAU TOOTHY.* 

I ^iROM tbo cftrlioat times, say the Sicilinns, Iliftir islo ha.s beeu, 
lilvo Pros p.-) MS, full of sounds and niw that 

and hur} ri )t." from t»iie st*t of niJors ftiiothf*r, 

it hftf. ortu'i rl) lu.f 'l itfc political Iml Fie\>:!^ lias it been 

known hj prov*' nui'.-illiful to il,^ ancient lo\p for .son^. To this 
day ill*' ; ]iej>L vip ^^ilh uiitliijir^pin^^ spirit the p«jf»tic contc'^ta in 
which t bo j ilidialited iiijes a;io, mUvI the Siciliiin Kubie'‘t8 

of Victor lluiuiami' ! .ire probably us rupublo of lliuMii iiupi’io m- 
lion ns eVi V v . r,. tlu ir inoist lunofiil ancoslor^. 'I'lim, ou tbo 
241b of cv*'i< Jodf, ;i uoMt {^atlierinur lakew place at .S. (oo\auTn 
cii t'iahrnm. 'I’lu-'i- I'liL of spc'd itors conic tOLTellicr Ironi the 
nt*iu'h)"*uilj^'<, I. ii,.‘ n\*:i SHint <rnc.'' forth in at noon, nml 

r^olciih'ils (!; p . '‘'^‘-‘'1 iJi place ul' honour, diuibllc-'S *.‘ccuplcd in 
Pu^:a:‘ liiif i-i' L-c.'i ilivifjny wiMii* ho has snccoedKi : and, 
one , Mice i'l'.M t^rro.ii .'iiriuni*’ ilc* conmion [i''oplc, step Joj’\Mnd 
p nils o,\;rc:* tv Jii j i‘;»i.«ca, A ‘^jX'cl.'ttor of one of the.-* con- 
li‘^,t .'V lew \ .•;ii - . .1, spejil:?, in hijrh terms of the facility v.ith 
which lh«' c •III,!. ii’ia^lrels ihjpi‘ovi.-.cd, iiiul of the inlcHiiii nl 
ciulurinice with '■. l.idj ihcir audiciicc li’tcnc«l. There wov** fmir 
comp^ til'*' t h'‘ '■ k'. V hoin ndopl'.-d tlic l^icilijiii and iIm* 

fourth the v'. I.' .-.id iiii‘v» were tlu'c void.-' of hearer.-, wh > !‘i.t 
a Lou; [ I.. 1,1 1(1'' the virulcfico vjf the muj at hotli-t. 

rathov ili;!.jj li-.- • ll > d- li 'ht of ll'tonin/ to tlio ^c.i'aiu: ol'o js.'.'ojjle 
laivier, 1 W.I.1..1 'I ' N .md a shoe leaker. Nor is tin- spot v/.* hue*- 
iin.iition 'd 'i' II ; , 1-. ih-li in Io.mI pool**. All <ivcr tlu i'^lac.il, 
riinoti;.” I he ; ; r ia ihc citii*^. the 11 henni'ii a)*-’!"’ l!io 
l!ic li i-h-in !; i"’i i!ic slope-, nf h indoie b-nv!^ cm 10 ' 

fuUlnI in l’•^e l> : r;y oi' tliein l.itallj uMl. tl''reil. < ‘oc tlio 

be, I of 111....* j \\i L Is /i hhicfvsmil li, t'^lef,. uo !,i > da, h 

itlily J.Mow . ' \iio-to of the ru'-li/' ■ jiiylu'i i.i 'ci d 

iMnli .ste. )d ■ Jis Pii. I ’o ridlnije, M(n.enia..oii and . . .if 

Palcreao, w •». .ti.-l in \^ lion*, 'deli pbu'cs on I'.iV!**' ..‘.-f 

iJoirj; with V l*< in'\(h, uiivl the oilier It diaii 

. ill'.' niiLsiC'il eeho**-^ whicli 'in'j in the plehehui 

ea.r« ot riii ’\ i , it nuc^t l.v* julinitl'*dj t<i iiiore jrtiiieian !\j •>. 

Idcao c.ml 1 v ’i..* ot litoniry oviein then*, us <'l ‘ewh<o'e, hri\ »* 

lH:on pn i\ . oral Uaditioii, inid ni.tdn the properly of 

the pL'>| !. . I' ll they cannot be •styl 'd popi.l.ir in tin* 

ucneutdic le* wont. Sumo of tlnr e jiuthfirs );re idnvly 

foreolh n. < the memory remain^ dear to the Suiliiin 

luiml, !is '! » of Antonio Nhnie/i ui 1 . irisc, AiiJj.pco;', aiul 

Hun;j:-\i'rit' r- ['her, who laid such hon—*)' 'u hi.sov.n co.iriry 
tbai he V, a. n.d ItMiii Alpeiino alnvei'N at tho oxjien''* ''ue 

citv of Pa'ei here tlic day or' his return home was d ia’.i-d 

11$ one of p.ih »'ei!i S»d hi sn , he nvu'J afterwards impri^ 'iied 

by tlio iiKiu mill while in conliuement wuw killed bv .'n e.'> 

nlosiimat r Mi Il.iM.in' 01 1593 - to tlio peat eTjcf < 4 ' )iis I'nend 
Tonp.mlo l\ o. who was on his wjiy to \i.sit him wluni ho was 
Btopped hj t»i' tlio caUisirophe. OfeerUdn kinds of pojuil.ir 

[Welry th' !\ind rre in Sicily, is in other countrie*’, con«ciciitiou.- 
preserver.-., ;.h. hr'e"^ rli.^wo^li.sls wnndcrin^'' jihout in iminbmN from 
one .sicrf'il pi i'*e l-i urr'jther, and in all ^athei'inus uf tie* people 
sin^rxin^r thi j.rn c.s of Ih*' Haint.’i or of hV;i IMuvolo. At Paie-rmo. 
indceil, a ir.' -p .a micIi blind mi.M.strel.'i as Ilu’-*e lurj'ied a licen.-xl 
Ooiifrreg’Jitior). 1 iviau^ nlitaiued a charter in lotu.and boirip jillolted 
(jufirturs, it tr»')o, wilhiii the widls of tho iSoeiety of ,Je.'*us. (hi 
ttio tempo i’.'irs hU’-pU'-.-ioij of the Order the blind men were turned 
out-run! re.sioVLitinn in i8()6 theiv ineomo w'as Lcixed by 

their lut" t‘5. with wdiom they biiltleil sluuily for year.s, jealously 
j^iuirdlnp I'len pap is in tin iiuu safe under thri'c k'*yh. Kvei.laaUy, 
when the .'e .luis lell, llieirfall w’ns pharcil by the (.’oiij^regaiioij of 
ih«‘ liiiml, d.''^-.'r\ I,:- a.4 ?i was of ti lieltuv fate. 

Of Ih neb ne\U of Sicilhiii pmmlar poetry bVi^^nov i/ionardo 
Vijijo WAS 0)1" nl hie crrlieftt iixploifirR. Moi’o linn) Ji;df century 
Sign be be MU "o p-iblisb tho »on;::8 in which his childhood had 
delijyhted, ;.iid idcli. as »oon 11a ho jrrew' to man's cstiit‘% he .'•ct 
himself eu;:erlY I 'j colled. J ^Iw a bee craviiio’ after hoiu h< 
ho haunted the 'Mdnrcs in i^hich these wild tlo\vor.s of ]»oe.sy were 
to bo found; hci'veii laniackeil ihw remotest v.dlevs.aiid .sealed the 
b)ftiett beiidiiSj 1 i-i ^^here drawing* from the lip.sofoldjiudyouii"- 
the luscio,!.^ r.eef.i- of tbiilinu song. Nor, utter he lud left Jii.** 
quiet hoii'" fo,- i!j,. h.i^y luiuuls ornien, did he prove uiifaillilul t«. 
lii.s early oWt ; hu^ Icul hed at as lie ivins by doctor.s, nniurie-^^ 
clergyiiUMi. auil oilu r scoller.-’- of ;i fsimilar iniliu’e, he occupied liim- 
Belf year js'icr yi-.ir in soiig-hunting iturincr the suituinnsil nllujijiii’- 
iuroi W'hejt V/*.' iltd from c.olletre or I 'iiivei>.il v to tlio pa tern il roof. 
At lir.?t h'* jiublislc'd tlio re.sulla of Iiis irsi-arclies in jienodiCiils, 
but in I'U'iing' them little appreciaU’d, ho ce:i.s<'(l to doeo. Jii 

1857 Mpjieircd his first largo coiler-iioii, 11 goodly volume, though 
somewhat *• ]jack*‘<l by the seUMU.- of the cut-thoiights.” Recently 
ho lias ropiiblifth'-Hl it, nmpiiliod and rcarranpHl, and rejoicing in 
“tho fullest libeity and indep.MidLMico.bolli political and ndigioiis.*’ 
Tho \olcnin odilor will no\y, he K'aie tlie tiold open 10 oilnsr 
c#dhH:toi>, but he rcsorvos to himself tho right of publishing the 
w'orkft «>f Ibeiro KnJloiio, and 0 odlediou of tliooo “ political-hift- 
torieal Koni-rt’’ which nro Raj numerous lo be jiiscrtinl iuhisproRcnt 
volume, ilis .'ilii'iuly published wriiiug*!, it nuiy bo romarkod, 
aiiiniiTit In h.veiiiy~uiie. Among those whicli he haa in hand mny 
apecially l»e imii^-d 11 projoottou work, to Imi sTvlod “ Misteri di 
Lord Riiyfon (>•;. ), o Uivolnzioni intinio di iNitnianna rfegnti/’ 
which will emit am, it. is uaid, o- immbur ot hillurlo inipuldishcd 

• tU /.ii.ihtuln r/c/<;, Vol. U, RaCfOlta •(ilipli,..S)'l1il Ut Conti 
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lettora from Lord Byron^ aa well aa other papers relating to hia 
life at Venice. 

The Hiciliim dialect of the present day includes many foreign 
words—t Jn'ek, Hebrew, Arabic, Vrench, and Spanish aiions, due 
to lliR slrajigcrs who ruled, or colonized, or visited the island at 
various times. But the wing of time has swept away all romem- ’ 
braiict* of the popular songs of Sicily during the Greek, lioman, y 
Byzantine, and Aviib epochs. They doubtless once tiourisbud, but 
tliew h:ivu loiigugd diRjippearcd. Gf recent history poetic illustra- 
tions ahound, but Iheir numbers itipidly deci*easo as tho date rti- 
redee tu which they refer, 'Phe present vohuue contains a goiwl 
iiuiny spedmena of the popular poetry whicli the stirring events of 
t Im luMt. »Ciire of years have evola'd ; but aa tliey differ but 
liitl.» from ihuso which wo* noticed wh»ui reviewing Dr. Bitvea 
.simil.'ir collection of iSiciliau Bopular songs some three yours 
ego (.Vovembor 9, 1 87 2), we will not dwell upon them 
iiuv\. TJjo (\infi fSaertf however, nro de.^erving of notice as 
i«‘pTVS"iiliii;r tho gonuuie and siHbctionate devotion of tho people, 
ili»*iv b.iiin'di'.HS cretlulily, ami llu* slrAiige niodloy of Christian and 
idc.ii to which they are iiddiolcd. Take, for instance, this 
wi'il-l.iiowii h‘"i-iKl, ,')s related by )i Syracusan niinsirel. A mother 
i- i.‘bi thiit '?he c.uinol. bo allowid to slm; Lit son, .‘in innoceut 
"•,‘lh‘Y-^l.i\e. unh'r-.A .--he briug.'- w'itli hern hnndml pieces of .silver. 
Away .she wandn.s in sciirch of alms, and Las just succeeded in 
.‘^ei'.jiiiiig togi-thi'v the modest sum of tbi*ce aarlini, farthing by 
l.irlhijig, when ylie liiids a priest, jippiiivntly dying of hunger. On 
him .‘ihe be.-tow.s the ifum ahe lias ctillected, a.s](ing him to say 
imi's M eiioiigli ia reUirii to li berate :i soul frojn Burgatory\ As 
-•In* ujoidiMs tin fd)i' is presently awfiro of “tbo form of u grand 
c.uulii'r,” wh'» li^lciis tn her pilcou.*. .'^lory, and aeuds her to his 
<•: . -‘ic w ith a Iritr.f to his .*.on, oideviu" him to pay the liiimlrcd 
pii'.**-. riiL ;-oij marvrl.'i gvoatlv, toeing that the letter is in tho 
liai'.dw litip"- of Jiiin falhei*, who iuis lunv been dead many u year. 
Hut whoii lie liMtt heard the whole hlovv. lio undor.«4tan(ls that tlie 
jHM L* woman'a ;iift to the prie.’t Lua brought about lii.s deccaseil 
paieulV ivh‘ii-e from ]aii'g!itorv. t^o ho piiy.s the money, wit h 
which '-he hiinie:\ joyliilly to the captain of tlu* galley. As the 
I'aphiiu is “not n md, but of ti g'Ood lieart, and devout tow'anl.s 
dud.’’ he i'. i*o jitrecled by what sh(* tells him that he returns her 
the money aial iiuike-* licr 51 prudent of Jior son. d'ho moral is that 
“.ilm^gising biings a blersing" -one which ahvays coinc.s home to 
(he l) *arl.s of lim wdio in cverv hmrl listen witli special 

alleiiliun to the ■'lory of Dives and Luairus. Tliat story tigiires iu 
tlic ]ir( sent volume iif tJie .slnpe of a “ tragedia in can/.uni.” In 
the opening scene In Iticcu )’'pulonf) " orders his dinner with 
eirii/i«>n. liU/ariis enters, a.‘'lsing for alms, nnd is driven away. 
BiesT-ntly n*'\ss arrive-, of the Jeatli of La/arns. ^‘The Rich 
dluitiai ” rejoices fit being rid of “that tMublesonio personage,” 
but ‘-oon aIl*'rwar(K expires. In the next scene the glutton is 
teen carried downwiirfls by (’harou. In vain do«s be appeal to 
Abrabain. lie is told that Jto ]ui.s not Iwliev^cd “ Ablwurucu e 
(h'reniia ** and llie other propliots wlio Inivo hicnlcated fihusgiving, 
and therefore he i.s now condemned. Tlioieupoii (’heron bear.? liim 
lo hell's gate, w here durlicvus receives him us ono well lilted ** lo 
lie eternally with Blulo.’’ 

But it w to tho .‘long.s about lovo that this collection owes its 
priiicipid chfirm. Alihough its contents are arranged under tlfty- 
iiiiej different liead.s, yet lh*3V chieliy refer to that alisorbing passion. 
irnfortJuiately it is impoy.dblti to give any idea by iv translation of 
theii te:iil<'Vne>!?, their lire, or their iimlody *, and the diHiculties in- 
volved hi their dialect r( iidiu* thorn, if quoted in the original, some- 
what obrcure. ’I’liiis a Koiig in W'hich a youth upbraids the mLnircss 
who b.w ilewrled him for another ends with the lines; — 

Tu --nr.ii raequa, f*d in 4,ai'« Ui v'ontu ; 

Sf'iu 8 '‘iii, e ti eacciu davniiti di mis. • 

“ Tlifiu fallal t bo tho water and 1 the wind; 1 shoff^shaoj and drive 
ihfto iMdbn; the cry h/ioo being used in Sicily, us iu Scotland 
and eUnvhero, ia turning ^wulLry out of a ynid, or the like. 
Amuher puzzling word occurs in the lB.st lino of a complaint in 
which on ill-iisi*d Inver accuses Death of having I'tifiweil to come to 
his aid, although ciitrented for two vvlude yotus to do so. Death 
indigmiutly* rt‘plb\s that lio ia really dead, though lie thinlcs bimseU’ 
alive ; — 

Ycr.i criulcli Ju tb amniiti hii stiihi, 

Oa ti aiamnzzau hvnza hulitigjiri a niia. 

“ 'rriilv cruel Juus tliy luiptrcHa been, for she lina killed Ibeo without 
having had rocourao to iiie,*’ tho verb 'iidinynri propi'rly meaning to 
accept a gift from an inferior. (V,uaint c'oncoito are vciy dear to 
the Sicilian mind, and the lover delights in such insertions as that, 
if bis boit v and Lis sw eel heart ’3 are openod after death, she will bo 
foinid to iiavii two hearts and he no heart stall ; orJhat, ifslio loolw 
within bis breast, bhe will dud her poitniit thete instood of his 
li'jurt; — 

'Yvivi di 111 mfe cori, anima min, 

'lYovi 111 ti) ritrattu 'ntra stu pettu. 

.Toalousy gives rise in many songs to sirongp expressions, lloro^ for 
instance, is a complaint froui Mesehia: — 

AVi'k .Mirrovv ami sighing 1 lovcul a Inily ; and now 1 sc-a her hehl hy an- 
utlirr'.M hand, m) groat U the grief of Jiim who loaesTclativos, «e is that 
cif him whfi 1 r)Si‘s her he loves. And to lose Imr by death, tlwit is nothin^. 
Little liy little will hU wailings die away. The real uusoiy is whan we 
tiiou lovc^i llvciii— but pasBos thee by* ^ 

Horaewhnt oxaggemtod also swmi tho declarations of a lover who* 
cxclnims that hecoul^jdant a nut-tree on the sea and make it hear 
fruit like u uiyrtlei ok that it were ibr him an easy leap to phickra 
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star ftoaa tlie Aj, Hut to kiM his hetroihedi he oontinuoa, u not 
now .within his power ; and so he has to content himself with 
kissing the cup wnonce she has drunks 

nia la uW aUa *un la pozsn voMiri, 

1C vasa ia bicchivri imui vlvl Idda. 

By way of conclusion hei'e are three inoro specimens. One ex- 
presses a girl’s views with re^ud to her two suitors : — 

My heart «iiy« Yea ami No. My hcflil says No and Yes. Fain would I 
marry Toth ; thw want to forco me to take Cicl. enu nevar have thia 
heart of mine. My aensea asy just the same. UoCore the f)Tic!4t X should 
auy ** No.'* Uul hhoald Toth cc»Kno ; to him I would say ** Yes.'* 

The second is the cry for sympathy of a deserted lover: — 

O turtle dove who hast lost the sweet conipnny of Ihy male, and llienl 
wailing tliToufth dest^rta! Come Jiitfattr, and tell me thy latter grleta, and I 
will tell theo mine* Thou lamcn lest bccanac thy love ia dead. I lament 
one who ia living, hut who ia no lunger mim*. 

The third, which, n.s the editor declares it lo. ho worthy of being 
OTigraved on gold, is given in the original, dtvseribeH how a fair one 
sleeps like ti rose folded in the bud and dreams of Iter lover, llo 
kisses her gently, luid she awakut^ end gazes on him. Watching the 
locks w'hieh Jmng aroiiiul her r.eck, and ciirapturod by her K-vliny 
breath, he aflks whether aiij' one on earth con bo compared with 
the object of his xvorship : — 

CoLiiu *na iToaa dinira lu bu(.tiini 
Diiniii.a la hodda, e s'int^ujiiiava a mia ; 
i\duriii, jui.'ioiu fi'iduguu tin va'.uid, 

Si Jirri.'ihigghiii, /ipri ruerdii v mi taiia ; 

< 4‘i Ncinura di eatiuodda in ^«‘iaturli, 
l.ri tri/zii ooddii cuddii pinnulia ; 

(iii.irriati .d m bin muuiiu <''i* pir-uni 
Ca poimu aKsimigghiari a lu iiic Dm ! 


Tin: cuitAff: ix ciiAuiij:.* 

I T is n 6 ub.si<ruiry triumph of the writing faculty tli;it it c.iti 
eiiterlftin the reader for a time wUliouL any distinct yubject- 
maltcr. 'J'lie pr-Mclisod pen carrioa us along through siiggtjation, 
spceulMlion, (ix]xu'ience, and gentle satire so o.asily that we do not 
anjiiicdialely deUMit a want. Mrs. Oliphaiit in the Citrate in 
Chart/e has not nnicli of a story to toll, and is very fur from being 
at home in her subject; yot, by I be aid of an efisy agrconblo style 
and a general hiibit of obst'rvalion, she has piwlucod a novel 
which carries us pleasantly on to the end. Only by degrees docs 
tho reader become alive lo the fact that the story lUJikcs slow way, 
and that getting over tho ground is no object wdth tho author; 
and only later still he discerns that the meagroiicss of her matorial 
has been all along a conscious molivo for diflusmoss, without 
which tho rcriuisito iinnihor of pages could not hti tilled, ‘VVhcii a 
skilled hand i .8 sensible of this necessity, diflusonoss becomes a 
charartcristic of stylo, and ingenuity is put on its mettle to make 
it a graceful and natural characteristic. A difluso style is din'oront 
in its nature from proaiuess ; it implies moro design and oiganiza- 
tion, and of conjwo (kero are two opposite ways of tolling a story 
well. iStill we think this story would have Wn diftuso enough 
if t^»ld in one volume instead of two, the rather that amplifica- 
tion betrays the writer's want <.d real knowledge of her subject, 
and leads her into a repotitloa of pictures and images agmnsi 
which our experience rebitlH. 

In tho grievance of curatos Mrs. Oliphnnt has found a popular 
imd ponsational subject ; but, in fiwt, no one bom and bred a Pres- 
byterian can discuss the difficulties and anomalies of the ICnglish 
Church with the understanding of sympathy and long familiarity. 
She decidea on the injustice which attaches to the position of 
curate without kuowing the proper standpoint, and attributes to 
her characters specukUons and indignations that ore foreign to 
their actual cmuimstauc(». When her heroine, tho Curate’s 
sensible daughter, scorns and almost bullies the incoming Itecior 
for stepping into her father's position and invading his natural 
rights, she writes what no rensonablo Biiglishwonmn could have 
written. It is an external ^ iew. Eveiy curate's daughter fully 
understands the conditions of the parish whioh^ her father serves ; 
and ImowB that, if it ia a College living, ii Follow of the college 
will succeed to it. To be angry that her father may not remain 
as rector because he has lieen twenty years curnto shows the 
temper of a bom agitator. The poor girl will have many quarn*ls 
with circumstances and society, but that is not likely to bo one of 
them— net, wo mean, in any sti'ength or cohorunce ; not one to be 
set forth with a vehemence that should send the startled and 
conviu^ intruder bock to his college to seo if ho could per- 
suade^ its Head and the Fellows- tmffaged Fellows — below him 
to waive their claims and set aside old prescription in favour of 
the curate in chaige. No doubt, in a great many cases where people 
have to write on a subject, it is a very inconvenient thing, very 
clipping to the wings of imagination, to know too much about it ; 
and the in could never have been written l^'one 

intimately conversant with the laws and customs whi^ regulate 
preferment and the prevalent ideas resulting from them; but/ how- 
over weighty this oonsideratioD, the general kot is on imporbont 
one to be pressed on tbe ordinal reader as a motive for keeping 
' biscriticslfaculty in some sort of exorcise. 

We see ht once, htoweror.; that the ideal victim and sufferer 
la this vexed cun^ qmmoB' is one quite in Urs. OUpiu^at's 
range. An elderly emate touohee on her speciality— one 
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of her specialities, we should say. She feels herself quite 
at homo m doliucaiing an elderly gentleman, courteous, ntlldiy 
seliish, Ibe slave of nabit, unef iucapneitated for change by 
llmt decay of mind and IxWly v.hich our author uniforitilv 
represen U as setting in so eai'ly in the human race. With 
that delight in contruHting the pretended suporioritv of man with 
wurnan’s practical power, which is common to the lively fomiuine 
mind, but exuberant in Mrs. Oliphimt, she dwells on tho weak- 
ness of pui^oBt; ttud imlxxjility of h«a: hero till our sense of justice 
is stirred in an upiKisite direction to that in which aho would 
lead us. Tho sort of man .she describes, coldly reflect, is made 
lo come to gi'ief,«anil so we dt*sTuiBs his case ; the parishionon,on tho 
other luuul, woiild liavo a right ito complain, and certainly wouhl 
coinphilu, if the pastor who in tlie maturity of his powers lulS set 
them so poor an example in the management ofliiB domestic afloird 
ehoukl be fixed forever upon them in their decline. The truth ia,tho 
writer ia run away with by the coiigeuiality of her theme., and 
in fart tho merit of hm* btory liea in tho ihjluieiiticm of ilr. 
St. .h*hn, uud es}iecially when he shows himself weiikost and mott 
Ixiwildon ii- — to u.^i! her very hivouvite and often repealed epithet. 
Ilia rhnracier, rather neoes.*nrily, wants conriistency, as tho spirit 
of tho portrait — a vrry able onfi— all lies in ila domestic a&j)erv, 
and his minit^leriul \ irlue3 havo to bo assumed for tho 6.vko of tly> 
giievaure. IVrhaps it was his misfortune to have set out in 
niarried life with loo perfect a wif».\ The engagement had been a 
long one, which Mr. St. John had borne almost loo imtieritly^; for, 
Ihougli a constiinl, it was not his nature to be an ardent lover. 
He uiiuTies on Ixung appoiiited to the solo charge of Jiivutburri 
ill Burkbliirt', a village lying on the bin’dcr.s of Ascot Hentli ; the 
abcciilee rector le.iving him lh»i r^'ciojy and di\iding wdth him tlit? 
income of 400^. Here Mrs. St, John 

to ]ivc«upoa her two hundred u vt'Sr us h w of ns <-.'m do uiu-u 
Ihrec *'r f>i«r ilip Kum. \V!i> 4 ti! w:i» un]>Ov 4 ihht lo her; and want ap- 

jwaivd ni ijnj»OH-iljh*. She noiid'-'l her houw ad — !i*» only goniua can- - 
without any ^dtifid «*coiu*iuu*'., without any undu»' making a kino. 

Warm, h'nifioiiit living; Uoum* of it, and yet ■kt.']>jng within her incom*-, 
1 (hin't prott ud (o know how ahe did it any more than 1 can toll you how 
wrote Jiwnlrt. It was qnild ca.sy to hiiu — and lo her; but if 
ciU4i knew' how, one Would he .'is great a ikm'I iis Lepviu>, :u great hu ecoDomi^i 
aj 4 .she. 

Suc h a wife is a positive luisfortuno if she dies, fur tlie survivor 
rc.lnins fal.Ne - fatally false — notion.s of what nmney can do. Not 
that (lu'.so wry broad didtiiiiaionB make tho diU'ereuce between 
wisr‘ and bad nianagemont ; there i» np royal roiiil lo economy. Mr. 
St. .John is left lliiw doubly desolate with two dtiughtcrs, for whom 
hi.s compuretlonalo parLshioners provide )iim with a safe governes.^, 
carefully cho.seu for her absence of aliructiooB. Under her tho 
girls grow up, till Cicely, the eldest, is fifteen, when an aunt from 
J-iondon audcienly desceiida upon the party and pronounces tJiat the 
girls must go to school at her uxpeusc, and the goveriiese muat l>e 
told tluit her ser\ ices aro no longer required, I’lioro is an inertness 
in the Curate s nuture that only wom.'^n cum move. His Helen laid 
learnt to doubt his powm* of taking tho initiative oven when tho 
ebauco of marrying came, and Ju* eiu’cumbs nt mico to Aunt .fane's 
ulaii.s, but dari’s not anno unco them lo his household. To ha\ o to loll 
Miss Brown that her t»»Tvices wore no longer required W’a» an effort 
to which ho was unequal. .-V more miserable man was not ui all 
the country ” than the Chinvle with this sjaxich yet unspoken. 
And when the nows comes out, and tho girls under Miss Brovm’s 
mugnanimous idfurts <lepavt, leaving her bohind at tho mtory, 
preparing for her own departure, ho has but one aiiggoatioti ttv 
make — “ W ould it not bo bettor U> stay here, Miss Brown P ” 
which the lady’s sense of propriety tmtorallY bridles; — 

Thu poor curate «iiil not move, lie t<Ktk otY the lid 4>f tho big inkstand 
nn«l cx;uuinod it .im if that wur*' ubiit ho was iliinkiii^ of. llie (rovornohSCh’ 
Tiistitiito isoumted ml-si'rablc lo him, and wh'nt nmld h« do ? Miss Brown," 
ho said in u troubled voice, “ if ytui think you wr.uhl like to mairy mo I 
have n*) objection ; auil then you know that vou could utav." 

“Mr. St. .lohn!'* 

** Yvs ; Umt is the ouly thing I can think of," he Mid uirli a sigh. 

And this is how nt the tnid of tUr(M' years wn liud Mr. St. Jolm a 
second limci a wid'*werwith twin boys in addition to their grown- 
up sisters, and with 200/. a year wliei*ewLth to umintain the whole 
parly. We cannot willingly admit the two bahies and their nurse 
HB constituting the ofldiiioual claim upon tho patrons of the living 
which they aro aestimud to bo ; but under Mrs. Hliphaul’s graobic 
treatmeDtthey iidd to the pictiirosqueuess of tho situation, ann, to 
do her juslico, she never sacritices her art or the amubcincut of her 
I’endevs to tlie dry consihlency of Iwr moral t'v to Jjcr devotion 
to tho cause shi*" under LaktiS to advocate. Tlie death of the 
mother-in-law brings Cicely upon llio sccuo- the iiiutge of her 
own mother, and inheriting her genius, though the condition of 
(ifliurs w beyond remedy ; for she h'nds her fntlior in debt to every 
small Iradesinan in the place, and too pawive and 1 »x» piaclist^d iu 
the art of shirking disagrooablo topics to Iw hnuight oven to enter 
into the subject of his embarrassmeute. At this stage the ilecto, 
who has lived for twenty years a profos^cd iu valid lu Ttaly, dies, 
and Uie news desc.ends like a tbujjderbolt upon that daitgmefts a 
fortnight after tho event. Tho Curate, true to nis character, cannot 
for some time be got to take in the consequencee of the event : and 
w'hen the ladiee of his family urgo upon nim the duty of applying 
for the iiviug^ be declines, more on the general ground of never 
asking for anything than as underetanaiiigi tho futility of the 
application. However, iu tbe spj^h put into his month we vsoog- 
nlee femimne daring in oiiiaiuiUax regions rather than the be* 
wilden&ent of any moaoulino brain 

" It is my own coltc^, ton,** he mid rsflscttvidv, ** and I suppose lam ndw 
the oklest ineuiher of it. It itould not bo ainiss if thev let mS iliOr’Iiaie 
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fbe rest »>f niy ckya. But I never wnM diHrinj^nislu'd. 1 uevor was a rellinr 
«>r any till It;;. 1 never rould pit»h inysclt' iui\\{inl. !No, wc innMl juiit w.dt 
lu .^ee what ia guin^; to liapiknj.*', ^ 

When the llvLi^ was announced to the (Jollogo iw vacant, it come? 
to the choice of Mr. Mildtuav, honi ^^r 8 . Oliphant describea 
ae — the ladii^' favoiirite colUvuite a Don. As a Don he 

seems to have unlimited eoinmand of inonoy, an entrance into hi^h 
society, and all this world’s good thiiirr.s at his feet. Thus far ^r. 
Mildiuay Jms thrown ralljor iin olegjiiit mind into the collection of 
china, bric-A-brac, and furnitun? ; but ho has become alive to the 
vanity of this pursuit, and awakes t<i the nocossil y of living a real 
life, and on tliis iiupiilso accepts the living of Bivntburn,iind comes 
down to look lit tlio place. Here ho ciicoiintors the tlashing intlig- 
iHint eyes of Cicely, and, juxibing wJiat they mean, falls into her 
\ iew — that her father, by all right, ought to bo rector — and, after 
making acquaintance with th(* Curat geos back to his College and 
suggeats the ibiug to tho Master, who pooh-poohs it all in a oirain 
with which wo are iutendiMl by tho author to bo iudignsint. Viiul- 
iug also that Rulfhcad, the Rellow below him, who is engaged, 
is equally liard-lu*iu-tod, Mr. MiUlmay decides to hold the li\ii>g 
in favonr of the curate. Tlie real of the story, with its real le»aori 
on the fiuprotimcy of tho female sex in all practical matters, we 
leiivo tho reader to find out for hliuself, assuring him on our part 
that it is all very easy reading when ho once falls into the author's 
pace of telling wJiat there is to loll. The real injiuy to the parish 
of Brontbuiu, the grievance of which irs inhabitants have to 
complain, is llic twenty years’ noii-rosidcueo of its absonlce rector; 
for this they would iiavi^ found Jittle compensation in the uppoint- 
iueut of Mr. fc>t. John to the vacant oflico. 


MISS CLSACK'S iriSTOUY OF COIsft.* 

W E do not know how a “ Kenniare publication *’ U delinrd ; | 
but from tiiis specimen wo gather that, if w^e wished to j 
know anything about Keiiiuare, it is not to a Kemuuro ])ubliv:aiii»ii j 
that wo should go to learn it. ^Ve iMunot coue*-lvo a better wti}' I 
► of having one's mind cunkd nwny from tbo city and comity of 
Cork thiiii studying their history undt r the guidance of Mi'^s 
Cusack. That, we tind from an luUertisi en et at the end, is tlio 
received way of describing tho w^riter; tlmugli it appears tliat she 
is also more poetically descrilx'd as “ tln» i\un of keniiiait*/’ and 
■wo find that she is “ pro-emineutlv the litcrarv nun of the age.'’ NVe 
lire not sure that wo ever Wore reviewed a nun; indeed our list of 
literary nuns would hardly go beyond Abb\s«« Jlroswitha and 
Dame Juliana Demers; and we hii>e a bort of notion that some 
ancient privilege or otlier, like those which Dr. Stanley never 
forjjets at Westiniiifctcr, might po.‘»sibly ex^'m]>t nuns their 
writings both from episcopal and from critical visitation. Besides, 
wo should never have thonghi of {•.ailing a mm “ Mi.ss,'' any move^ 
than of calling The O’Donogdiuc ^*Mr.” Wo miglit have breu* 
more inclined to speak of ‘‘ »Sister Mary Fruiiciw,” ns one aiitJioriiy 
docs; but tho balsnce of custom semns to Ho in favour of the 
more temporal description, and it is always well to conform to 
custom when po to do involves iu> breach of principle. We au* 
told further that Mils Cusack’s “e»dl in tho (John cut of Poi>r 
Clares at Keiiiuaro is no place of Indulciit repose, but a genuine 
place of study, a literary wovlvsliop of no common merit.’ ! 5 iit 
what iti luohl puzzling i.** that tlic snino page wliich unnouncos onu 
of the Kemnaro publications, the Public tS^Kroched and J setters of 
O'Connell, also auuouncos^Voruiin Paste, for destroying Rats,” and 
othermeaDSofdeslructiouforniiceandbugs. We thought fora momeut 
whether St. I rimcis, in his brotherhood with all things living, 
would nut Lave begged mercy for tho hugs, or at any rato have 
demanded fur them a trial at canon law, such as that to wliich tho 
cockchafers wore siuniuoned in tlie Bishop's court at ]jau<amie. 
And w'e confe.>b that for a moment wc doubtiKl wlictlicr St. 
Patrick hud not banished all noisouie crc'atures from his i^hllld. 
But we remembered that it wius reptiles only, toads and seiqMuils, 
that he Ixuiisheil, and Unit lie left insects and muniTjuils alone. 
And vro iviiu*mberi*d fuvllu'r the “ nmjorcs mures qui vulgariicr 
vocuntur rali,” which ate up tho htwikn of an Irish Bishop, ond 
were for thiU crime cursed— Hiiriuin;;ly without any legal pro- 
ceed — into somotliing like the BiuldliK-t paradise of Nirvana. 
Where tliou has tluit power tied P lias tho oppression of tho Saxon 
taken aw'ay that uncieut gift iif cursing in wliich it is eerhiici that 
die Baiiite of Ireland once snrpas'^ed all men ? 0 'hei*e mupt bo liwk 
of faith, even in the convent of Ikjor Clares at Kcnmare, when tlio 
bugs have to be got rid of by the. secular arm in the shape of 
“Persian Insect Powder,” instead of by iho niintheinos nf whuover 
may be the occlesiastic^il superior of Kemuare. 

Now >ve know a little about Ken marc, and Sir William J*etly 
out of Lord Macauliiy^i History ; and we also know u little almut 
Cork from the same source arid from 011101*8. PerhapH tho fact 
about those parts which is likely to mak.e tlio deepest improsHion 
is that it was 011 tbo road from Cork to Dublin that the women in- 
dsted on kissing James the Second, luui that his Majesty givvo 
orders that he was not to Ik* kissed. But it is wundcriul bow very 
UtUemore we know about Cork after going through Misc Cusack s 
larm volume ou its history. It is not that ^ here is absolutely 
nothing about ('otk iu the lK>ok. But tho Hungs which hav© most 
to do wiLli Cork —be natural history^ the topography, the muni- 
cipal history — ate all stowed away at the ena, and some of them 
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.are not troiitod by Mie.? Cusack herself. There is a list of Sheri Ilk 
of the county anil Miiyom of the city, which, with singular per- 
verrily, ia piit in alphabet i cal orilcT, or rather not iu alphabetical 
order, for Spc'iriug comes before Savage, and Supplo before Silver. 
Jhit even boro wc leum soiiielliing. Thus among the Mayors 
there lire many' of the name of Surslield ; among the Sherillk only 
iuie, whoso year, by an odd misprint, is given as 1938. Thu?* 
we^cem lo get .1 special eonnevioii of one of the heroes «if Irokmd 
with the city of Cork; but his nnuu*. occui*s only once or twieo 
iiieiden tally' at the place where wc should specially L'lxo looked for 
it, ill tho chapter heidod “ 'Willittm of Orange.” W« note that 
several of tho High SJieiitls towards the end of tli - last eeiitury and 
the bogiimiiig of the present me paid to have been Kiiighled during 
olliee, which certainly i.s not, in England at least, the inamier of 
High IShfritlk now. ^fhere is iu these appendices a good, deal 
ef liK'iil history put togetlier in a rather eliaotic shape, and oi' 
course Cork is olUui mentioned, ]icrbapa ofti uer ihau any other 
phico in the course of llio general uurralivo. Still Cork oiilv 
jieeps out now' and then among other places. The book litu* rt*;illy 

110 pretensiiJiis to the eharacler of a local history ; what thorb 
in in it about Cork citj' and county i« altogt'thcT smol bored bv 
matter about Ireland in general. And wbiit MUs Cusack has to 
say about Ireland in general cu]ne.s to little more than telling the 
old stories over again, and that in a great state of oxcitemeiil 
awakened by tlie late work of Mr. b^roudo. Now what wo think of 
Mr. Fronde’s work on Ireland wo have said often enough. Mis.'» 
Chi.saek may poafeibly know tliatAvehavo no inoro love for Flogging 
Fitzgerald and liia paiiegyriel than slio can lia\o herself. Still 
we lioLibb whether miicli good can come of sucHritig and nagging 

111 Mr. Fro udo through page after page; and wo are siii*o that a 
book id’ local history is not in any case the right place for it. If 
Ml*. Froude, ha.s mirtrt‘pre8i‘Qted any fuel in local history, it is the 
biirinesH Ilf a local historian to point it out. But it is not the 
business of a local historian to go scolfing at .Mr. I'roude 
.sonuilimcs by name, Fometimes us “ a certain historimi,” on account 
of general view's wliieli concern Cork only as they concern ail 
Ireland. We might grant lo liuinari frailty the license of one out- 
pouring of thi*- kind in tho course of tho book. But a good many 
pages of it are ratlier too much. Nor do wo know that it ia ex- 
uc’ity tho buyiui'b.'^ of u local historian of Cork to go minutely' into 
the eharnc.ter of Honrythe. Second. U'he great lawLriver i.s in 
stronger h.-iiuls than those either of Miss Cusack or of Mr. i-'roiulc, 
and hi.«i wonderfully mixed rhaviicter is not lo b(j judged of bv 
little scraps from llie deehimalions of bis enemies. And anylunv, 
it is funny to .si*o (livahliis quoted through “ (Jambrensis FNcrsiis.’’ 
And before Miss Ciusack or anybody oIho bnihlR up any tlieoriea on 
the words oppressor uobili tails, ’’ used moreihRU once by (Sirahlu-; 
ill a rjige, it would be well for them to see in tlie more judicial ]aiges 
of Peter of Blois, and, above all, of Ralph of Cogge.**lialc, what llu* 
cJiarge really means. 

\\ c do, how eveiv lonrn ono thing about Cork which, if true, 
Would be wortli lemembering. “Jn the ago of the world 3 h 6 .S, 
Cork was honoured l>y becoming the beat of monarchy.” D i.- 
true that, on turning to tho Foin Maslei*s, we lind that the w'onl 
Cuik must here be taken as meaiuiig, not tbo city, but tbo comity; 
but it is something to have faith to believe in Irish chranology in 
tim ago of the world 3668, But Miss Cuaiick Inddly believes 
everything. She asks in her first page, “ Why should nut the 
Iri.*^!! (,’elt have as ancient and respected triulitioii.s as tho Ass3'riiin 
or tire Indian ? ’’ And presently “ The first immigrants of F'riii leit 
their archaic markings after them, and the oghum chnnu'ter may 
well dispute antiquity with tho runes of tlic ycandijmviaiis, or the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrians.” We should be wry glad 
to liave any runes n« old as the oldest As.syrian inscriptions, and 
we should receive with reverence oghams of the same date, if wc 
were cortiiicfl by conipetont Celtic scholars that they were of Ihal 
date. But till wc Jni ve this, cannot Miss Cusack or anybody else 
SCO that tlie rtiiison why Irisli traditions are not as much respected 
as Assyrian inscviptioiis is dimply bijcause the traditions are Imdi- 
tions, and the jiisci'lptioiis are inscriptions ? And so wo have a 
prodigious deal of tho .same kind resting on evidence which is dis- 
cus.sed in this iasbioD : — “ Jveating has given special and very full 
details id’ iho nrniiigements at Tara, anil it will bo rememlxn'cd 
that Keating writes from very ancient suurca^.” And wo may say 
that, while complaining of tho neglect by English writers of the 
ancient Irish laws, it is rather uiifaii to pass by ibo elaborate use 
of them which lias been made by Sir llenry INfaino. But it is 
most likely in vain to talk about Sir Henry Maine or any otlier 
rational writer in the face of this kind of thing : — 

All (.'ii'ly IriNli hi.^tor}' points not only to an Kastern but Lo an Isroelitish 
ilcf?L*fnt. It is well known thrt dio Lift Fail, or “Stone of Destiny,” now' 
iiKi^i |iii>h»lily in \V’’i-.'-l minster Ablic.v, is flup)ioftc.d to bo a pillar stinie used 
by .lueob, ;inil brought from the Fast by ilio 1 iistha-de-Daiiaiins. Wcliuv«r 
im>t leiM'iiily with a curious little ]>Mmphiet, which has had a circulation of 
£^uiue 300,000, the object of which is to prove that tho whole British nation 
urejg^ufTul.ints of Kastem tribes. This is iibvionsly iucorrc'*t us fsi* os the 
S:»\i 5 Vraeo are rbnconicil. 'fbe sulijeoi is so strange iind so full o‘» interest, 
boUi woni historical, ethhoiogirnl, and religious points of view, that wo 
iutiMid to enter on it lully in n note ut iho end of the pvesunt work. 

AVu have tried in vain to find this note, and tboro is no index ; 
but it is a certain relief that nt any rate ** the Saxon race ” is let off 
from any suspicion of IsI’aalUish descent. So in another jpage 
Miso Cusack tells iis tliat she ^‘ reservee a fuller account of the 
ancient iirchitocUiro of Ireland for a future page.” That subject, 
moi-eover, has been dealt with by a stronger, though a purely Irish, 
hand, and w« hopo before long 1.0 have something to say about 
it. And again, biH'o not beoa able to find the fuller ac* 
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count ” in the future page^i but on the opposite page we do 
find that as early as fifteen hundred years bot'ore the Christian era 
aumptiiiiry laws were passed to regulate tho colours of dress. The 
Irish Colt was clothed, and well clothed, at a time when the Gaul 
and the Saxon were half-naked savages.’* We must loave the 
Irish Celt and the Gaulish Celt to light out their own dilVenmces, 
but wo do feel a pang at our own modernness when wo have to 
coufoBS that we have no notion whatever how our fovofathors were 
clothed or not clothed in 1500 n.c. All that w’o can do is to 
appeal to Trajan’s Column for the fact tliat llioy were very well 
and decently clothed about 100 A.n. But we may li ive our 1*0- 
Yonge, oven at the expense of putting a new wt^apoii into ilio hands 
of Mr. Froude. Sumptuary laws are lu)! commonly looked on ns 
signs of wisdom ; and, if the Irish wore tho lir.’*t nation to docreo 
sumptuary laws, a scornor of Irish idoius might .'irgno that this 
proved that the Iri.sh had shot ahead of oth.er nations in llm race 
of what wo will delicately call unwisdom, lur bo it from ha to 
say that it was so, because we do not profo.-^s to kinnv in the leiust 
wW wont on in any part uf Kurope in T500 n.c. ; but if people 
will hind themselves to such rash chronology, they must tuKe the 
^consequences. 

Here and there up and down the hook we do find nolicc^^ about 
Cork and its county, and something might doubtless Im mutle out 
of tho topographical guide nt the end, which is put in aJphabolical 
order— an arrangement convenient for a guide-bouli, but hardly Ibr 
a local history. But why should the Nun of Keimiare come o\er 
to England to sot us wrong about Use burning of Friar I'onost ? 
Now wo have the gn'atost dislike to all buruin/^s of iinybody, Juid 
the burning of l'\)rrcat was on every ground one t)l’ tho moat unjus- 
tifiable uf all burnings. tSo far thoiH) is no disput*} hot ween us and 
Miss Cusack ; but she tcMs the story of Forroat souju what di/roiuntly 
from llallt— 

The royal procos.'* of conv<'rr>ion to Llio royal opiiiioiifl hud :il loiint tho 
merit or siniplieily. Tiierc is an old rhynw* — ouo of those old rhyiwca 
which artioili'u more (‘fTertual in moving the hearts of tlwt iiuiltitude than 
the n^ost eloqaont sermons, and truer exponents of popular li eltug than Arts 
of J'urliumcnt — which doHoribes the fute of Forrest, tho Fnincisoan fiiar, 
coufea.sor of the king’s only lawful wife, and the eons*rqueacoiiof hi-) toihcrily 
iu denying tho king s supremacy 

*• Forrest, the fryar, 

'I'liat ubsLiuute lyur, 

That wilfully will bo dead ; 

Ineontinontlv 
I’lie Cospol doth deny, 

Tho king to be supreme head.” 

'rherc ia a grand and simplo irony in this not easily surpassed. Some 
very evident proofs hud Is'en given in England that to dmv the IJiig's 
spiritual suprein/icy was ** wiltuliy to Ik* dead," although neither the King 
xior tho piirhament liad vom'hsnfed to inform their viotinis iu uliat part of 
the Gospel the ke\9 of Lhu kingdom of lleuven hud lawn given to a leniporul 

S rince. Still, as *1 have observed, the royal process was extremely simple— 

‘ you believed, you were saved ; if you doubted, 3’ou died. 

Now in nail tho fourth lino is given, not ‘Mncoiilincntly,*’ but ‘‘in 
his contumacy.” But Lho point of the .story is that the \orses, as 
well as the other verses uboiit Darvell Gatliereu, were not an old 
rhyme describing the late of FoiTo.rit,but the iuseription ^^hieIl was 
Bot up in great letlers upon the gallows wdiicli he died on. Any- 
how, what has all this to do with the history of tlu» city and 
county of Cork 1* 


fcillKlilDAN KNOWLES UN MACniiril* 

i T is uot a little singular that Sheridan Knowles’s Lvetares on 
Dramntk Literature have never Iwon published. In tho quota- 
tion from tho AWes Amhroeiantn which stands on tlio title-poge 
of tho Loctuje.s now reproduced, Christopher North says, ^Uxnowles 
is a delightful fellow and a man of true geuius.” This is a curious 
instance of tho loose way in which the word ** genius ’’ is employod 
by English writers. By the French tho title ia Ixistowed with 
more discrimination, being ix'served for the few wh<i tower among 
their comrades like Saul. With them Sheridnn Knowles would 
rank as a man of true talent, hut not of true genius ; for thmu liave 
been many 0100* of equal powers to his. It must bo admitted that 
tho precise French deinarculion has the advantage over our helter- 
skelter lavishni'ss of uraise. When' a man of extraordinary power 
arises among them, tuny have his description clear and ready to 
hand, while wo in such a case can only distinguish the supreme 
from the admirable by a laborious heaping up of epitht*ts. Again, 
if the title of genius wore less carelessly given, it would ho less 
easily usurped. That {Sheridan Knowles was nut a man of genius 
in too highest sense of the word is patent from the fact that, 
although the Hunchback is still occasionally performed, none of his 
plays can he said to have kept the stage. That he was a fine critic, 
a man who thought well ana deeply, and expressed his thought in 
doquent langua^, is evident from the Lectut^es on Hrumutic Lite- 
raiurCf all of which may, wo hope, some day bo published. Mean- 
while, it was no doubt appropriate to aeloct from among them 
those which treat of the phiy that has lately commanded snecial 
attention. ^ ^ 

It is curious tlmt at the very beginning, of Sheridan KnowWs 
work is found almost its only blunder. The historical mateiials 
which Shukspeore had for Macheih wore, ho says, MacbetVs success 
against the Norw(<^ans, his murder of Duncan at his wife’s in- 
" atigation, his usurpation, and his death W the hand Macduff. 
The opportunity pven by the n^mota period for intri>diflnng super- 
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natural scenes and persons was inviting, and therefore the powers 
of tii(> air, the mysterious, inipnlpAble ministers that wSt on 
nature’s mischief, were summoned to bis aid; and in all the 
potency of prophecy, illusion, and charm, appeare<l nt the inyo- 
cation oT the enchianter.” It is t-osy to bedieve that, had thme ^ 
Imea originally no myati-rious protupting to spur Macbeth to evil 
deeds, such n motive might Iwive been added by ShakBpoaro to the 
narrative which ho took to mould into a tragic drama ; but the 
fact ia that Ilulinshcd relates among othi.*r facts this one, which 
he chronicles as aimply us the rest, that as Mtmhelh returned from 
victory hu was met by three wouieu of strange and wild attire, 
resotuhliug creatures of an elder world,” who greeted him by the 
titles of Cawdor, Ghiiuis, and King, e.\a:jUy as they do in the 
tragedy. 

Having noted this slip, wc may go on to consider Sheridan 
Knowles’s criticism of the play. As a good deal of one kind and 
another hns beim lately said anU written concoruiug the character 
of Macbeth, it may bo well to take the author's estimate of this 
first. On tJ\at subject he observes that “ this impression (as to 
tho viistnesB of the tragedy to be unfolded) is improved in the 
second scene, in which' we are partly eiili^htoued us to the cha- 
racter of Macbeth, by the »Sergt*aut and by Macduff” (here is an- 
other slip ; it should bo ILmse, uot Macdufl), who sviccossively ■ 
describe bis prowcHS to the King, and wh\)se relation tends power- 
fully to exalt our t)piruoa of tho imiK)rtanco of tho hero, and to 
increast? our anxiety to sec him.” This, a good roason enough for 
not omitting the tlLilogiio hciwoeii Duncan and tho Sergeant, hoe 
been dwelt upon by critics of the present day. A yet better reason 
is given later by Sheridan Knowles. At tho end of this scene, it 
will bt} remembered, Jilosse announces the treusoii of the 1’hane of 
Cawdor, whose death Duncan instantly decreof^, and in the same 
hrottth sends iWse to greet Macbeth with the title of Cawdor: — 

Except for this pn‘|»anit4»ry htep one of the iiumt Mriking incidonU iu 
the following Hccnc would have hc*‘n deprived of half its torce. The fuh 
fdiueut of (no second wIu'U'k prophelic ” All hiiil \ ” without it would have 
np|K>urcd a mere trick ot‘ the drkinatiH(, whereas now it falle out naturally. 

Tie by such menns, that of hU drainutintB Sbakh{M*Are cuiiies the nearest to 
naiuio. ’Tis thus that he plausibility even to the supernatural 

wtien he has occasion to rcMUl to it. 

Ouo should remember this passage iu reading another which 
comes much later on, and concludes with th»>be words : — “ Macbeth 
is the most melodraimitic tragedy in the whole range of the 
drama, and it is tu tho credit of Shakspearo that it is so.” Melo- 
dramatic, that is, in the soiiou that a constant and (overpowering 
succession of incidents and blLuatious is melodramatic. But the 
events ore exalted into tho highest regions of poetry by the 
dramatist, ^vho commands and knits together the passions and the 
foitunes of his character^, and never presents a circumslauce, im- 
pirUiUl or trifling, with iriKufiicient motive or explanation. A 
melodramatic writ.er, to use that epitliet in its most common oemie, 
would have thought it much finer to bring the announcement of 
.Macbeth's now title to the audience, us well as to him, straight from 
the lius of tho witches, without any forifwarniiig. lie would have 
b«‘eji blinded to the truer order by Ihe da/./.lirig effect of a moment. 

But (!on.ridoialion of these things has hxi ns away from Macbeth 
him^elf. Before hti appears Jio is described to us by his deeds; 
deed.s of prowes.s nlinost siipcnhumau. One single arm decides the 
multitudinous strife of blood, and it is his.” When he has been 
greeted by the veil’d sisters and ohservod by Bunquo to start, he 
“ cannot, dares not, lni.Ht his uttenince, hut ho cannot refrain 
hctniying what he feels. The remark of Banquo is the officious 
tongue of Ma(iheth*s thought ; it lays open his soul to you to the 
bottom, as the salutation of tho third witch falling upon Macbeth s 
ear rouses the slumbering demon within him, like a flash of 
lightning illuminating a cavern, and revealing to you a startled 
monster crouching theue.*’ From this and from the description of 
how tho witches vanish when they have accomplished the (quick- 
ening uf tho evil sefxl that is to shoot up apace and flourish in 
Imlcful, irrepressible rankness,” it is evident tout the writer sup- 
posed, as seems to us ualui-al, that there >\as at least some vaguo 
project of usui’paliun in Macl>eth’s mind before he met the 
weird women. Ho goes on to point out tho deep abstraction 
which possesBos Mac;m%th after tho news of his fresh honour is 
brought to him, under tho influence of which ho should, according 
to the writer, oddrees his thanks to Rosse and Angus mechanically, 
ignorant that they have changed their })]ace and gone apart with 
Banquo, so that be should bow to empty air, not turn round deli- 
berately to their uiw position, lu the ii!*\t scene some fine touches 
are pointed out ; — 

From what we perceive uf MuebuUi when he i.- ilr.<t inlruiluoed to us he 
is evidviuly a man w'liose nature is uot exactly atiuuiiiL'nil to tiiv eoiniuisftion 
of oriiiie. He c m admit the thought of tho luurdcr, out ho c:uinot rutertaJn 
it without sliuddering. He wonts provocation to nerve his hand fur the 
d.'tgtfrr, aiid Sliakspcarc iinds it for him in this secac with tho advancement 
uf Duncau’s eldest son to the prim'ipaJity of Cuiuhcrlancl. 

Further than this, the very occasion for carrying out his black 
and deep desires ” is given in the some scene by Dunpn’a propoeed 
visit. An instance of the poet's surpassing truth in aviry lij^toat 
word of each of his characterf, which might easU;j^ pass unnotio^, 
is dwelt upon. Baiuiiio^s miswer to Duncan’s kindly greeting ia 
short, dear, and evid('ntl\ Jicartfidt. Macbeth’s is a vapid, out 
gpeciouf . pieiM) of rensoninilf. Iu treating of the soliloc^uy which 
opens the last scene of the act, the writer points to voi’ious passages 
which show that the 'J'hune hod much that was noble in him; 
he had a moral seu.^6, wa.*^ jcaloiia of honour, aliye to the beauty 
of virtue, thoughtful of hoaveu; and was therefore such a uuui 
as could only vi^ urged to execute murder by such an ab* 
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ooimdioe oa his tvifo. Thia soliloquy , be farther thinlm, should 
be dfflivered with iafinite disoomiiture uud roufnsion ; by fita find 
starts ; and by no uieiins with an appeaninro of coolnew and aeUV 
coxiuuand. When we pjisB to the riceno of the murdor, wcufind our 
attention drawn lo the powerful loadinyr up by de^yreS to the 
deod^ which we await with (reinbliu^: l«at it be done, luid lon^dnj^ 
that it bo done quickly; — “Wluio there is thero is 

geneniUy a olisirui in <^';ulual pro^tession. . . . The ion;:, flticiu- 
ating, ruiublinp: m 11 of the Ihiiucer conuimnicatea to up llio full 
conception ot Hiibliinily ; but a aiogb) chip, howaoevcM* sudden aud 
loiidi ftllcfta us liule more tlum tne dost' rpport of a piece of 
Oirriimneo, or ove/i n fowIirig-pit*co discharged uriespiM-ledly/* 
Thus it is not Mncb<jlh, but lliUiuiKS' heavy w’ith foi'-bodiiifra, 
v/ho lirst appears j and, when the Thane himself comes on, tIn*ro 
is yet di'lay and t!X|»tjetation before bis purpoHe in put in force. 

The opinion of Sheriddii Knowles, which will probably be held 
a conceit by most rtaulcifl, is to Ix! noted, that tho dcggur is not, 
as Muabetb thinks, “a dagger of the mind/* but an aetual appari- 
tion niisod by the weird w'onum, and coioiiig and viuiishiiig os 
they do ihemsehcs. ^^o hu\e not space to dw'oll ou or ev‘*n 
glance at all the pregnant suggestiuiis whicli are foiuid in tin* 
criticism of IhisRcoiuv, wc innsl content « mrse I vts with touching 
upon what is said at tho «*rid of the part or <*haph'r which treats 
ol it. Tho writer aHsmt.-* avIiiU, until a hlunt tiino ago, one wamltl 
have thought, required no urging, that the el feet of 1 1n; at c no is 
lather to deiiouncn lloiii r.'coiimu'ijJ crime, : — 

CJomeiTi plate M.'n'lieili in ihis act, iiiwl ricall the inume of the man wha in 
til« tliii'J .'.eenc of lli« iir.it net prea'iUed himself to yon, Hu**lie'l with lie* 
honest pridn of xicioiy aeliioveil in a virtuous eaun-. AV’^bat is iio n>iw 
A livid. 111 rveleis, ({U.ikiiig eowird. VfhoiM »ye'* an' pliiek<'d lait. n-v it vvcit‘, 
by the of that XV Jill xxhieli tin: havoc ^f a iiumlivii {‘seids ii i.s ee;d^‘ 

them iHiniliar and peifn-lly wt home. 

The rnmarks upon the Ijist fict, valuable as far as they go, 
something too brief j and there is aearcely any nieuluui of the 
banquet scene. I'erluips, in spile of this, wt* may b>; allowed to 
ineutiona suggesjlioTi which ^eems to us to have soiue force. Ji li.c: 
been tho oustotu to deliver the address to the ghost {tstlKSigh it were 
inspired merely by \\ m»r. Now, taking inlo eoiibider.it i‘»u llio hide 
of tho usurjicr'B v:hanu:ter which is too ofLi-n m glectf il— hid ov. i- 
pDwit*riug will- - it .«ecms teiviblc that the w'iM'Is ‘‘ lleiice, hoiriido 
alntduw ! uiireivl mocl.av, lumee ! ” might lalher he an ellovt ovu- 
coniing tlie lirst Lon*or, and bjuinhig lie ■- ».r 1 rc by the ji eiv 
force ol command, 'flic reaction would foil \s naturally 
afterwards, inid ii\ support of the theory it is suggented "iliat i.*. ; 
appearanco ol* llie (ilu'st is the lu.st inlevrerence of eous/i»-iic»: 
between Macbeth aid ids evime.^. Till t lien .some hmiirtii riiple 
has always eliing to him ; :ifte,rw.'iTd'a, no /iliocity apnnl-i him. Thai 
MoclHsth did possess a will which may b#' comjmroa to tlinl of llin 
first jNajKileon is ovidenl from tho fact of his phicing Liuiii lf (.21 
the throuo in .spite of nil en-spicioiib aroused by ’Ihmcan s death ; 
and if, with Hiich a power, In* land no weakue^s of In biUition or 
remorse, ho wumld Im\e been superhuman. 

As to Liuly Miu'heth ’a character thoro lia.s beeU Ic.'.^ discn«Nion 
than fis to her husbimds: - 

The lii.Hlorical fact ^hoii.lnn KiioxvIi'h] that Maclicth wo-j iii.<ti^2it<*d 
by liis wife (11 inurdiii' L>une.ni, tu '^hak.-vpeaii' ihe i’lianu*t».-r ol 

Lady Mnrbctli. Fnini tliia -^iiiglv trait he iui'i*ir< d tho whuh* ..f » eliui after, 
fur IkleUty of kt'rjdng nud lorro, rf not su|X‘iior to nnv, at. nlerinr 
to none in tiu! xviiUi of his iinnmrtul ilrunuu Jlinr he hax, indr(*d, 

rs&Lizotl llie IiighfMt ixit of (be tnrdilo in riiin tncc, by «.*ndM«i{> mi; tip- 
spirit of a fn’P.ii in a Imuiau foim — a ItainiT ot (If.di iiiid lih>oii, mitl 

not without the 'lymjj.itinfrt vvUiih itmiU iV.'in tin* hvin;; uiiiDji of Mirh in- 
gredients ; but chom in ;<iil);ii‘rx iriiry to tlK- rxil pn’iripK-. 

. . . She takes im inorc of Mood than if it wi-iv tvah r, Th;iL 

fkt>in the sight of xxhii-h iinixxed nalure in.‘ 4 tiuctiv('Jy it'coil , dx^dlor 

a salutary purpose, umli*r eirriiiii-^tiioces the mo'it rcvuUiu^, oid^ ><tvi*s to 
fiinuaU llor W'lth sui iniagf* of pli'iiMire — 

If he <io bleed, 

I’D gild the {&<!vs of !he f^rooinfl xxitlial. 

Sh« ik»65 so, and iiex'i-r bu.'steiis to xvipi* Imm’ liamls, hut hriug.s tlioni rreking, 
to taunt lior pnk and ipiakiiig lui-xlmnd with their colour. 

The writer goes on to spejilr of Siddoiis’s Lady Macbeth. 
Nothing is so difticiilt to desenhe as a tine jiioco of acting which 
pfodiices its impression by a gradiml Jiariiionioiis conrse of elVecls, 
aome of which, and perhnpsi among them the loucbca whoso force 
tliough the li^ast evident is the grealcKt, cxnnot but Iw slurred in 
the tbliitig. For this renc^on anTthlng which conveys bo clear a 
notttM) t4> a render ns Sheridsin Knowles's writing on this niHUer is 
iWf^ially valuablo. “The Lady INInrbeth of Mrs. Siddous,'* he 
writes, was tht? gemns of guilty am hi lion peixonilied — express in 
form, in feature, motion, Bpeech; an awH) inv(wt> 3 d her. You 
felt 08 if there was a conscunisne. » in the very sl'mosjdmro that 
Buminnded her. which commurnented its thrill to you. Thoj'O tvas 
Bomething absolutflly subduing iu her presence — au overpow'eviug 
Boraething, that comroanded silem^e, or, if you spoke, proveutedyou 
from speaking obove yova brealh." Ilverv word of the writer's 
description has weight, butivc must bo sali.'^tifd with quoting that 
of the sleep-walldng scene, leaving readers to fmd the re.st in its 
owti place ; — 

fiut tho aloi'ping wro-uo, whero she walks mul 'Ironm., : I ci.uhl pUy a 
muvdcruM who kIuiuIcI look upon that scene. The glK)^,tJv jtroup Lhiit outer 
the lent wui flun-ound tius rouch of Kichard bring with iliom ii,,t the tithe 
ortho horror ihal ftttfu.k that sikTit woiniiD, Liidy M.nelx'ih w^iUing in her 
8m|i. Ihough |»iT, '‘nikry, nmi b»xi»« wwe erewled to f»utfei'nli«*u, the chIJl 
of the grave insoiuf-d uIkmu xou while you liiokcd on her j—t hero was the 
jiiMti and the damp of ilm oharneMiouMi at midnight ; you had .a keliug ao 
if you and the medical ulkudati*, suid liidydii-waidrig, were alone withtiSR 
jrout Oeiii crept and 3'eui* hrc>atlang became utieoay ; you fdt die tenacioua- 


U(*a.<t of till* op'd whieli .sh<* wam trying to rub out iipi>u liar luind ( widle ttui 
f-iick of hiT rcmov:*e si'i-uied lo nsroud IVom un tuifathomuhle uhyaa of 
uud dv.Niciir. 

Them miicli coucoruiug minor m.altoi*s iu loctui'od of which 
it ■would bvJ plfiiAUit to ^pcak; but it w enough loAvy that, ir'auy 
one wi.Micx to rc.id a iiuo mid oloqiwnt pu‘c.o of criLiciam, ko can- 
not do bdUr lL:ia go lo iShiiridiiu Knowieb's Macbath, 


TIIK NKW ItKFOKMATION." 

Old Oiitholic movement Iujr had the good or ill lad, to 
- draw upon il.'iidf iho lire of Ihreo pjxrl.ios which Ixuvo no ulhef 
Ix^nd of union th.ui llii.'* common ho>iiiitv. To diHCivdit, nnd if 
pu^^^lb^^.• de-droy it, a mat ter of lil'o and dc.ith lo the I'liruuon- 
tano p.iilY, lor I Itr.juonlfini.-m and Old (’atJioiiciBm ari? the ncgn- 
lioij of each oilier. They cannot agree to illil'er, Jor their diM'civnccs 
arc tiiml'uncnt.d and niM'c.^-iarih' irrfconcil'ihle. Till ouo nr the 
other yu'Iil.-i nr is crushed a truce between them is logically iv.ipoP- 
.sih'f. .Viid llii-. is equally true nf the o Ivlion hoiwcM.-u Old 
on the one iiand and I'Copiiciriin a-al ultr;t-l*n»te.'i;.i.i:irtUX 
on t:ie o'.licr. J’or a lime both nll.iM*iVot.i“itiniti.‘^in and .‘^..cgiiaibiu'* 
:i loj.icii I he policy (»f |.;:lMni/,iMg tliC Old (.':iLliijiii; inoveiiu'iU tho 
foru'cr li’iiuug to niili/e itapniinBi Lhi* hi^to: ii’jil \3ewoi IhoC! »;rcii, 
tl)c l*ilr< r hciicving that, il wonhl run llie cjiioer o( Lainenn li, and 
J‘VoM*h.iiunit‘r cud reject the (.Uu’lsliaii f.titli cUogf thcr. Th - iopos 
ofbulh hive h',iii hivu-‘diy dii-appoinli'd, their d;^appl>l/i! mcnt 
h 2 i> found Vent in a lulter nv'.-iiluieiU not nlwavd free iiv-ui ;Tf>sa 
mi.-reprcsr'ntJilion. 'I’iie Old r.itlioJic-^ Ji.ive taken their n d on 
liisloiy, ;i:i..l hi-.iwry ).-< I'.ital .'ihki* to rjlr.MiuaM.oii.^.ji and lopular 
J*ieLer.taiJll an. L UiMiijonLauism, in ulln r iis ccele.'iia-ti* id or 
lhi*oki>*ieal t, IS niik'iuvvn to ihe era ol the* nndi..piilcJ 

Ocuer.il O.miici?; mid .the .‘♦iinio may bix ^ald with c(]Ual 
Irutli of Cahiiii.-ni. 'I'he Chiirchc.'i of (’.ilviii mnl of Alaiiuing 
Would certainly li.'ive bicn ropiuliiited h\ AlhunioiiiK uml 
Augiisiine. >, illu r c in Jaive been <leveli/ ed (juI of the 
jMiniiiivo t 'Juirch, i«>r developnieja must b»- 1; .«• to the «. -■i.-ubiiil 
atlrlliii »f iiu cenn. The child i.s li,Uicr tu the man ' ; hut 
!*.e I'annot he m* ti parrot or a ( hiiiipjiii', i •irmi.oiii.OiJSm 

and Oalvin'c«tn eri* iml ile .‘♦-hqunenlii, Imt 1 . .olin’ioub, and liio 
locie.il I'o.il of hoth is f-eepticimn. Vchii' j :* j!i wout. tliut 
Oimdi.J iitv j.-» u. ie\elaiion, a boily of niii h i om i- fm’ .* tiny 
deny it in laC. l i hoth 2 ',\sU*i)!s tin* cjiiii' ol 1 ? /ji.i his- 

tory, Inil individiiiil iilnruinal loii ; ia tlseo.ii . • ii:e *' \(Uii\ ing 
faeidtv ” of each C*hri.‘'thin ; in tho olhi r, tl.e vciiiv in;.: lai 
oi o»i(‘ person, to vvheni the iv^t have e;.'ieed ui •ie:mle liie e.\ei'ci 2 !»o 
oi’llieir indhidnal \ eriiic.itiou.s. 

It is not bill pii-ing, iheo, that SceplieiMii, l:ltr:iniont;mi.t,jM, aud 
ptipiilar J'j*ote.-4ljiiiii.’'in,HliouldhHveiniu!e roiumon I'jviise a;j;.iiiist Did 
(ait linliiM.sm, .niid used thcvolnine of “ 'I heodorns* .iba fulenini for 
iheir comhined n.-c'Udi. ‘‘Theodonia” liim.-eif, wlmmer he is, 

I wiilis in a JViendlv spirit, and hi.s book ia v*\ nlmtly nitcadeil to 
I ])ut. the position and principlo.s of the Oal (filth. die p.arty in a 
f.ivourahic light before tho Knglish publie. Hut hi? iMmovoioTir-n 
1 - iiioiv pppareuL than Jiis gmsp of thrj question, and ih4>so 
v.ho vvisli to niasUu* tho j.ccuc»fi irivolvod in the Old Cmludic 
movi-nesit noibt Bludy llieiii Jii the works of its ivoogni/.cd 
Ji'udeis and wriloi>, buch a.s »ScbulU‘, Fricdbcrg, 
l.aiip'eii, broiiinninii, luM Fri(?drich, to bay nothing of Dr. 
DiJllingi-r. It may suit the tactics of HLvptic.H and Lllramon- 
taiM'S lo treat llie movement as a “ mieroseojiio .Rpiritnul fariion,’’ 
who.so aims are ms couteinplible as the imuilA)r of its adhi-ienhs. 
Crilicism f)f thi.s bort may impose upon the ignorant, but ilui 
critic.s lheim^*l\e.i c.ni hanlly share the misconceptions w'hich thoy 
propnguto. N\)lliii)p% hir f'Xiimple, cun bo more fullacioius than to 
estimate the slrenirlh and forecoet the future of the Old Datholic 
movement by the rnlos of arithmetic. Let ii.s giant, for f ho sake 
of argiiiiienl, lhat llie avowed Old (.latholics among (.hn'iuaii-spcak- 
ing populations do not e.\c'erd two Jiundnal ihouKind, or even half 
that miinbiT. What then!" When tho Funndi'r of (Jhristiiimty 
left the earth the imniber of hi.s avowed di.-^ciples was “ about one 
huudrod and twenty. ' Yet ho would have been iisliallow iviiboner 
wbo would have argued from thiB liial ChriHiianity was but one of 
the many cjdjenn*ral sects wiiich app(*aii*d about that tiuio in 
Judea. When jfdvvard VI. died tho Knglich nation bubmitiod, 
with scarcelv a ^Iiow of resistance, to the rule of the PopisliQuosu 
Mary. l>id tluii. pK^vn liuit tho prcviou.'j vepadiatioa of l*apai 
.supninmcy was meivly tJic crotchet of a few professois and courtiers, 
aiul had no root iu the national seutimout if Tiie truth is, inove- 
mentis which are destined to succeed are uecessiirily of slow growth j 
it is tJic seed which falU upon stony ground tiiat grows up rapidly^, 
and JUS rapidly withers. Tho eympathy of the muUitndo u of 
course as noces^ary to the ultimate succe&s of religiotisasof political 
ivfurmations ; but tlio multitude are slow to apprehend tho eigai- 
hcancii of coiitmverbic.? of which the practical bearings do not 
appear on tho Burtaco. It was not buesauso the docUrine of Papal 
Bupreuiiioy or of Trnusubbbintiation was CitpablB uf bring refuted 
by? bi.storrciil or theological oiynmont tJiat tht4 J'lngHsh RelVu*ma- 
tinu at ht.st succeeded, but because Kuglisluneu i*eBented the 
intwmodilling of nn Italiaii priest in their politieaL and 
social life. And Luther’s doctrine of jiisUtlcation by Ihith 
would never have bm;u anything uioro than a ban'eti specular 
tioD if Ti'lzel had not beuu them with his budget of ixt* 

* Jhe jYirfi* Rvftfnnathn : a Narrative of Hw OW CoHmUv Muvtmmt 
from 1870 10 the Pruicnt Tivtn* With itn niHt4»riRal Introductinii. By 
Theckdonis. ].«oiia4in ; Lnigmatis & Co. 1875. 
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diligences to give it a nraotical applicaiioii. It is fortuftate, for 
ma^ reiwoBs, tliat tUo Wtle of OU Oatholiniani should ho fought 
on Uermau soil. Nowhere olsa tlw Koinan Communiois could 
the reouisile learning fuad tenaeity of piirpow bo found so happily 
blended. But, on the other hand, Goi*niaiiy otlinrH in some respects 
a less promising field for tlio cf)nnict tlum nio^t other countries in 
which Uoumn OatUolicisiu haa an establihliod poc-ition. Tartly in 
couHcqueuce of Iho culture of its clergy, and partly by reason of 
its cloBO contact with antagonistic sywioiius, ijeiirum (5alholici'*m, 
even in its Dltramontivne ^lapwts, is for the must part fri-e from 
the oorruptioiw in doctrine iiud dUclpline which Ihuiriah iu other 
countries. Tlniro are no cjyiwtf sciinduls to whivU tbo preachers of 
Old Gutholiewra can point to illustiiitt; their p.rk-.iiic ttjiujiistUltra- 
Tuonfiinism. Yet bo would be u rusli niaa who would thenco 
coucliulo that the Old Clatli<»lic. nii*veint=jiit Jia-s ilmiid no response 
among the Itoman (Jalliolic popiilntion of (Toriuiii}’. In several 
districts the p»mple have risen ag.unaL Ihelr UhiMiiionlnno p;^*.ors, 
and in nioru than one parisii ttiey liavo built a tJmrch and support 
a priest of their own. 

So fur we have argued on the ground pcIocIamI by 1b<^< adversivics 
of the Old Oalbolic inoveniont. Ibit the succoy** and pvosjua-t^ of 
the movement cnmiot, in fact, bn estimauvl fniily on that ground, 
for the number of its f.vv)wed /Miheronis i.*’. no iuiMi,uro at uU of 
its stronglh, Tliu Pwim of its hj:idi:rs is not lo 1omc*i»t or perpe- 
tuate a H(‘hi$ni, but to net a., a rofrirniing le:i\cn wiliiiii tlio Koiuau 
Olmrch. They abstj/meil for a coiibiderahle liiim iroin the Ibriiia- 
tion of P(>]‘nrnte eeri^ rogations, mid ior a btid Jongor tluio iVoui 
the creulioii of an Old Oatholic Episcopate. *• 'I'lnn^dorm *' is 
quit(' accurate in saying that wherever tliey were not d<*hai*red 
from acc<\*;s to the estHblished ministratious of the (.‘lunch, it wss 
no part of iludr policy U> I'ound a n\al cfuoiu union. ' Even uow 
it is no part of their policy to do anything leiuling to) the 
breaking up of the (^-hureh of Koiim\ Their motto is niform, not 
revolution, anti f'ons*:cjuently they do not encourag e fci.‘ee.-?:on from 
the mini.'-tinli(»i.s of llio ordinary parish pri. st.s cxct'pt when iiu- 
Catliolic lornis of communion are liiipostnl. The vi hi;lt is that 
sympathy with the Old (.%ilholic inoveiueiit, and wi.dn.-^ for ily suc- 
cess, are by no mraiH eordifnd lo those hate o^v'cJy enrolled 
tliunipolvua under its bjuuior. Even among liio ciorgy a hti-go 
nuinbc.r would side with Tr. Bbllingor if Ihoy followed the spon- 
taneous prtmipllugn of tliuir consciences*, and among the ilouian 
Culhohe laity the proporthm of syiupathixera is much lai'ger. 

The Old Catholics have Iwon roproiichod with courting the aid 
of Triuee Bismarck agiiiimt tiicir IJltnuiioiitaue opponents. Bishop 
J-bunkens, however, will Ik* admitted to imow lu re about that 
mall «'r than the. oorjfspondonts of English jounuus; ami thmv- 
fore we (^uoto the following passage fi'oni one of hia publisUecl 
speechos: — 

Our j'idigUfUd struggle a,gain<t. Homo wiw for a long tiuin oseeeiUiigly 
iriuiontc t«> thr W*afliug si: tp^inoii in CJormany. VV« tbuml ii«)t the smttH«»'‘t 
support ai»ongi»t ilic govci-Dinents, uud only a piirtial nt'g»tiv<* protection. 

And certainly the Fallc laws are not concinvod iu flic intoroot of 
tho Old Catholics, nor did they derive any nd vantage, but iiiueli 
tbo etmtr-.iry, from tin ir ope/alion. Iiidt cd it is wi ll Iouami, Cor 
it hoft heen publie.ly slated more than onec, that Ur. Udliiiiiier u^vkI 
his ]>crson;il inllurtice lo induce the Ccniian ( ‘inmci'llor (u uiiligate 
tho severity of Ins legislation against tin* rilrana'iituuc parly. 
Nor is it at all neccsv^iry tocreilit iho Cld Oatholic leaders wuthaiiy 
heroic i^hivitlry in l^ils intervention on behalf of their inip!acalue foes ; 
for Ihcir policy \va.s dictated by tho comnionplaco iuoti\o of rf^^urd 
for their own inUjresU. Tim tergiversation of the (lenuaii E]asi5o- 

S ate in imposing as nn article of faith a d<K-.triuu wliicli they had 
enounced a slmrt lime bd'ore us an hislorienl fa behoof had 
shocked tlm mitional i‘onsc5onc0, and ftlionat(.*d the resjnait »>f honest 
men. But Prinro HIsuiarck’s legisklion gave the iiishups an 
opportunity of aiiHering fov conscience sake, and thus of recovering 
to some extent tho respect which, by their previous conduct, limy 
had forfeited. In this way it happened that ranch of the 8)inpathy 
which had been natuinlly attraetod by the gallant beii.ing of J>r. 
IKillinger and his friends wti.s tinnsferrcd to Iluir poryoculors. 
What the eifect of tho Bisraarckkin logishitiou may b«* cm tho for- 
tunes of Ultwimontanisra and Old Catholicism respocti>vly, it k as 
yet too early to predict; but signs uro not wanting n» .diow tliat 
Ultramontanism may possibly bo worsted in tin* struggle. 
Symptoms of weariness arc visible here and there in the Ultra- 
tnoiibine camp, and there are whispers abn^acl of a pohsiblo com- 
promise. If Trwico Bisuuirck succeeds in destro) jug the aeminarv 
system of clerical education, and iu compf.'lling the future })riei:thuod 
of Germany to Btiudy in tiie natioTial Universitios, he will huvo 
struck a fatal blow at Ultramontaiiisui os huras German Catholicism 
is concerned : for Vaticanism, Oardimil Manning being witness, 
cannot atand the scrutiny pf independent hiBturical inquiry. 

A contomponiry which now and then undertakes tho defeuce of 
Ijllramontanisni for tho purp<JSo, uppm-ently, of datuughig tho 
Ohuich of England, ossejrted not long ago lluit tite dogma of 
Phpal in&llibility is ** a doctrine in which uothiug is new bat iU 
official promulgation.'’ Thio, however, is a aophi.Hticiil w-ay of 
stating tho mutter. It is tnio that the doctrine is not now *as a 
debatable opinion in the Roman communbm; but tho official 
promulgation ” of a dcbatiible opinion is, iu laet, o new doctrine. 
>Ve ore told indeed that there is a complete concurrence of scien- 
tific opinion gainst tho allegation that iuiallibiUty is a revolu- 
lionary novoBy/’. But of what kind of inffiHibiUty is this pre- 
dicated P if the persomi infoUibility of tho Tope is inieudad, the 
'< concunenoe of sdentific opinion ' ’ is all against it ; ^pd nawhere 


was this eononrrence iQoro oonspicnous th.’in in tfca Yatioan 
Ooimcjl. ^ The final aurrowler of the minority is witbottt a MmiBel 
in ecclefeiaritkal hietar)'. Li tho Council they rejected 
on the ground that it wiLi inconsistent with the plain tsuiti of his- 
toiy, and in accepting it they havo not oUeuipt^ to rccoocito it 
with historic truth. And iMi,RgHii)i,wltU regard to the ecci^aicnicity 
and fi^udoin of the Cf*undl. The qiicstiou, jvBpccls the Gerni|U\ t# 
Epiacf>patc, i« iml v\ hither the C'^mcil was v*)ally oecumenical and 
friMs, but wh»iher the German Biriiopa declared tfiiit it waa noithpr, 
and uftA-rwunhi a'o their own words. The following p.vs}i^, 
quoted by Theodora**, ” tVoin a delivered by Bvb'u) 

uona at tlj*^ Congre*?* of Cologne, i.-. hurrlly too severt', urf things 
cou»ldorf‘>i : — 

They «;*.*: in jinila:;nii) I'.'guii'reJ pn»l(j-''{K wgaiuat the or/Jor (if tjro«;(M;diag, 
and *.t .lial ft.* ri.nmc'ii n*r*3 no*, fn-n, tliut ifjs <vc«}iu*nioity wuuld hf 

ili-^pUKHi ; anct /tiio} t/wy UmUfi tiuif thty ituni ufter oii iht rrqu(*He /rcrtifpm. 
But Uk* di»t urti<'uL;iry rn fm? i ontrary w still on roct>rU in the act-?. 

FiirrJici’, they li.ivc inoiUvisi d'Kiumvnti that the duetirriw .of pepnl 

mlallihiliry. holJi naiuoau'l thing, eas foreign to t.'hrisLhui antiquity ; Mi>y 
lmv<‘ that rviMi to ihi;* il iy it i'l unKiU'wn in iianio to outijce'diocciws 
coiintrioa ; Ihfy havf holclly cxprij^spcl rrinvivtioii that ibis is no 
Gaihohi* it loisno vitlinr in Holy iS4*ri|itm<' nr fn t |)0 

truditiium ; thry have huiU that if it he viev'ittil itiin u ttogin«,tbe t^mch 
would ooiumii ouiidde. In n papt^r ciroiilaiid li> Bu^hop Vou Ketudes they 
Iiavcu< lu ll'd ilmr it would ho n d(.v»(Tviu;i^ tliv, auuuciuuut ucii> 

turiiH, if hy Mu:li a dogiu .1 tlio Oiuncil «.lioulji do<dare ithilf viipt'Ctlnona ; 
and tti‘U* fht't/ cimtf' f}»M nnd inf^mn tiitii in Uim 

in ail runtarira^ 'J'iai hhhnps in Hninr up m.s to the 

truth, and miid, ** V\'e hr:tr thiii witness, butjaii'vo the duty of our tiami- 
tn.*indH us, hecauno mir n;ii)) requires it ; wo rnu teathy no ot;h4'rwUe then 
\v«‘ do'* ; aud uow, wh(>ru Is the lUity of tludr ntHce^ wlierc the o.-nU wSileh 
they swore ? 'riioy f»itld it would he the dearrufw*.*u *d' uotits ; u»d ntoa ikfjf 
Uu‘nntdiH's difstroy ginds ! I'UilhiT, they di'csljireil in Kouie. “ VV'n uruaeJi a 
doctrine of the ladaiion l>#lvki*ui Church iwid Sr?it 4 noy diifcivtit l^ui the 
e^'chwastu iy-poliiif-al coMiniMed in tiU' bulb of fioiiii'.iee VTll. and 

j l*n*il tW’ — lot a< iu»w .'idd iu tin* Si^lfidnir. of EV.— according to wiucli 
the rope's Mivcioigipy \v.*i« o-'Otlied above every atull* itiijuity, jodgtts, 
print'O^, and nalion^, i‘nn->tlLnlinii.s nnd law>*; they pnitoHtcd limt it is iia* 
(Kissible to reiin^td idvil •‘ut-ie'v by this .“y.^teiu ; now they coiiw nark aud 
ioii*n tiiai tlu'v never any other doctrine. ; they nttefnpt thp im- 

pohsible, uud wuint r ihnt (liivermnauLa should liiiga^AO m vctnllk'ta with 
I them, when tk) ilieiU''*'lvi\^ pn dioTi-d tli it .'i crmfbt't wrh inevitulile 1 At 
! Uome they pri voil tlu* d(>Hi‘.;-ii of Fius IX. by a uutuk. c^ouueii i4!i abolish for 
ewr the whidi«^>me liisiiiutioQ ofeouncjU ; they pro'^cd tbude-iign Uy Utuir 
own e35jw*ikMu*e aud IV<>m hi^ own bnefs, mrf now they clcii^* w hai they 
pr4»vvd. riwy M gl^iU*re^l reeJanvut 103.4 and prote.sts ngiiinst all iufrlngt* 
luimts ou tbuir diy,Luty uud u^hec at the cuumdl 00 tho purl of the I'ope and 
hjM otficei's, and cteirhiml thiir. they «oily ri-glftLeri^l thesu rccbitatiticAH «a 
I fn-rrnut doentw tdutik, at. a lv»tiiuuny for* ever, whereby iKitbre luoa and the 
i terrible judgment of (ja»i they declaimed the fi-.^K>ne.ihil>ty id' iiU the cou^- 
1 qiuMK'es. Xot two moniliiU'icr ih^y look the ro.sponsU)iJhy upon Ihoirowo 
< shoul<irrs ; and so tiial dorniuont bus Ik^hmuo a tKstiinony for isxf r, fKsd; i;i 
' tlu'ir appeal to Clod’s tairiblc judgniunt they played a bla»pb(uiH>*is gams. 

Tii()sa) wbn bitvo no to original iuronnatton will lind tbt^. 
volunkj (>f “ Theodoras ’* useful iw a btH>k of vsfcrcnco. Jt doos 
not go deop into the quo.stion, nor is it always to bo implicitly 
j depended on oilbor in its Hiatomont of fairls or in ib? Inlcroncos. 
j But ii is written iu an e.vcolleut sjiiril, aud writh ao evident desire 
to b: fair. We would meniion, however, as nn instanco of lipaty 
infereuco, the nulbor PiiKMertion that llie di.srtiprioji oi the dogma of 
tho litmuicultilo Coneej.aiou in tho Bonn I'oni'eixmre of was 

rejjiurkflbh* for rovoaJing iimong soiuo inonibeis of the AngJioaii p.trty 
a coruiin leouiug luward.i tin* coiidemti-.'d loiiet.*’ A ad this, thuugo 
ho quotes iimncdioioly iit'l-orwards Br. Eiddoii’s emphatic dcclarar 
lit/u that ho ** i-eje<^ttMl it whether n.8 a dogma or a pioita opiiiiou. * 
lira author did not mtend to rai^iepiv^stmT, olso he would not 
I Jn’vo thuH alTunted tho meuna of hi.-* own rerulitlioa ; but a wriUyr 
w!u> nuwter of bih Hubjvct would not have coimuitted hiimtctf 
to hu oiJUBpicujUA a blunder. 


DEMOSTlIir. XFS ON Tllli CiUiWN,* 

I T would Bcenj that to Uiuislate Beiuobtlicuos Ga the Crown 
hi)s Wen dt'ciimd by oomiuou.eoiieeut an appropriate fusix for a 
luwyi r who ainisut dir^luicOon. UmhtunUHl by the lire ofcciticjam 
which u^sailod Lord Jirouglmm's daahiug aud uuuquiil version, 
unabashed by the adiuissiuu of Mr. CharJosB’auu Kuuuedy (who, by 
the way, undertook iu tho notes to his trauahiUoa a c]iiv;a]ioua 
defence of his bnlliant pivdeceM>or's produrUon) that bo muat bs 
a coidideiit man who cau satisfy himself upon .such a msk, ' not a 
few of *.»ur lawyers havo committed themselves to tuis laxiuous 
adventure, whilst uptuy others, wo may be sure, have their 
CiMwiM '* w^vapt up in paper and stowoil away lu their desks, to 
ls.4uo thunen wlieii a apiiit ol rivalry stimulates Uuuii to ctmtoud ibr 
the palm with tho latest comer. It whs but live years iigo that a 
scholarly tr.anrhiliua came, we tear without utlrca ting mucii atteii- 
tion, from the pen of Mr. Brandt, a fonuor sciiaJo]' of Griel and a 
meuibtT of tho Inner Teuiplo; ana now' Sir Jtobert Collier, idroadjir 
diHtiiigui.shod as iiu amateur jointer, p«>piros to give juroof of h)a 
flcliohuxhip as well os his legal acumen aud ejLperieuco by putting 
forth ao IiUi^Lsh renderii^ of tha most tfunoiis speech of the moat 
renowned 01 Greek orators. In ^omo iVApocls tho Umio of ]|bi 
ap|K3arance ia Ibrtuuate. Greater predefessurs have run tl^ 
gauntlet. Sir U. Collier biiinohc.- upuu a sea where thara am 
biyicou lights tv> wsru him, and on which ol lato yaats pUuta bavw 
been multiplied, if soiuo of hislou's iiotos in w edhtioD of 

^ .'•’As 0tftt:na of ihmogthvues oa the Ctttam, Tiwnslotod by tho RighU 
Hon. ISu' Robert Collie'*, h;*urii)n : JUungoisjis A ,Oo. 1875. 

OatuniUmx cMd ^Jaehinvi an <!w9wnk By (I. A. HitiunJU M.A.^ Wsi 
W, H, mmoox, M JL Oxford : Oloroadou PtMik tfya. 
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Tfifbliotheca C^snka are doubtful, no haiulior or more useful anno- 
4Uted text within small compass than Hint of the lato Mr. Arthur 
lioljuos, of Glare, could be named to the btudeiit who wished to 
feel bis way safely throufj^h the Greek. On a larger scale, yet in a 
compendious and convenient shiiyK) — ospeciivlly ns it contains 
within some two hundred and llfty pages the t6.vi of the 
two rival orations on the Crown, witli lunplo noU^s and able in- 
tn»ductory essays — iho Clarendon Pread** volume of Mesar-s. 

Himeox throws now light on the subject, and bangs all mK^dful 
collateral matter witbiti such compass that no one need bn nt fault 
respecting allusion or argument on cither side. We do lad qiiitn 
hold with the practioo of introductory dia^erhitious stretching 
over 1 30 pages, and sd discurHive ns to uuiko us sigh for thn old 
day.s of Latin notes and prefaces; but at all oveutA a Iranalatnr 
now runs much less risk of error, default, or misconstruction 
than formerly, and we are glad to luako this passing ivcog- 
nition of an edition which was ov»‘rl(w»ked at the time of 
its publication. Not indeed that it is nt all clciir that Sir 
Robert Collier hna availed himself of ihnsu later editions^- po.^isibly 
he may hut have resus(;itatcd and refuvbi.Mlu*d an t'arly ellbrt- • 
though there are, it S(?cm8 to us, plain I races of hia ivsort tti Mr. 
Kennedy's translation fur guidance on dlflicuit points, to say nothing 
of unconscious following in hia very W4U-d-i racks in level passagt‘s. It 
is hardly possible that in § 7, where tho nullini rthip of the law.s of 
Athens is referrod to Solon, who is di^aignutiKl tvvnvs v^iv 
xat dif^tiTiKovy Sir Itobert Collier is lU't tracing Mr. Kennedy s 
lines when he translab's *‘a friend to yon and to popular rights/’ 
as against the other's, a man friendly \oa and to ))opular 
rights." The opening clause of § 10 runs almost Avord for word 
alike in both, and in § 2i»3 l)emostlif‘Ti(‘s'.s hoasl, an . . . f’yw t»)v 
rvvfnaf rti^tu €v roif drii/air ovk eXiTroe, reappears in Kennedy, 

1 alone deserted not the put riot's post in the hour of danger," 
and in Oollier, I alone deserUal not ihc patriot’s post in the hour 
of peril," It imputes no blamo that wo note such coincidciic»?.s, 
but it may serve to show that the translator of llio Oration of the 
Grown, since the appearance of Bohn’s Classical Series, ha.shia piith 
made smoother for him than it was hir f .ord Brougham and other 
lawyers of hia day. 

In return for such advantages — although deprecating loo 
much introductory and anuutatory matter — wo look for .souiething 
further from modern Iranalab^rs ; to wit, lucid parallelisms of Atlio 
and Knglish procedure and terminology in regard to the ju-oceediiigs 
of the Taw courts, and clear, though biief, twiilanatiotis of passing 
references in the coiii*se of the spoccli. On the tifst point, there is 
no fault to find with ^ir R. Oollier, who in Kk^ [>ri*faco lriic(‘s \ory 
clearly the marked difl’eronce bt^twet*n “ trial hv jery *’ at Athens and 
in England, and the restricted functions fif llie tw'eho jurynn n in 
the latter as compared with their iinlimiled ja'oviuee in iho foiiuer. 
He defines lucidly the meaning of the yfnupt) Trainiuofuvv^ on which 
so much turns, and what ia the distinclinu beiw('ena >/^i/</>urp.a and 
a vitpof. The grounds of yEachines's iTidictiucut against (..^te^iphon, 
and the lino of defence adopted by BemostLeucs, am stnt<*d with 
commendable succiuctnoss ; and licit' and Ihcnt a passing criti- 
cism, such ns the remark upon 1 icnjosthcucs’s silence na to 
.^Esciiines's imputation to him of bribery being possibly attribu- 
table to limited time for speaking (** ono lulvniitage, {vuhiips, 
of their procedure over ours ")j shows a oriticui study of 
the w'hole forensic process, the results of which would have 
been wolcome if even mere thickly sown in notes and cuminenH, 
But though it is concc,i\nhle that tho iraiishitor in this caso aims 
at au approximation in Juiglish to the oi-iginal Greek masterpituv, 
and would hold that he is irnnslnting for tho oducated and not for 
tho unlearned (a mistake, we susijcct, becan.'-e llm only reudci’s of 
an English r)em(>Blhcm*H Wr'ill be I nose who cannot easily follow the 
Greek), it seems to us that a few brief nol< s to cx|ilain allusions 
in the course of the speech — e.ff, § 29, Knpc,:l<i7-oi/ Tr/my/m; § 87, ri)r 
Mvir^i' Xfiav fcaXorgcVr/i/ ; § 326, wirirep o7rii>/>a>i'»;s would not only 
make his work more acceptable to all p"s?iiblo rcudcis, but also 
show hia own familiarity with the litc'nivv store.s uf the orator ho 
is representing. Such proverbial allusions as the first two 
of those which wo liave cited arc very g»Tmaiie to tho manner of a 
Greek spoech — the swond having n^feivuce to tho Hefencele.*i3 state 
of tho pirate-ridden Mysians in tno absence of tlu;lr king Tolephiis, 
and so to all holpless victims; the first to an historical traitor who, 
having taken Orcesus's money lo biro him mercenaries against 
Cyrus, straightway went nnd Ijetraved his employer. Had Sir 
Robert won tho necessity of inquiring mto this latter reference w ith 
an eye to a note, ho w'ould have di.scovered that it was not tho 
‘‘ port of an Euryha/w^,’’ but of nii Eiirybn^*«, w hich J >ciuoathenos 
charged yEschiiicH with acting. 

On the wholo it is but fair to admit that the translation before 
11a ruils clearly and smoothly, and is cnlciilntod to give n good general 
idea of the arguments, artifices, thrusts, and couiitor-thruats of tho 
great orator. If it never rises U) eli>quence, on tho other hand it 
Si never rugged ; and if it cannot charged, to coin a Doiuostheiiic 
word, with too much ** Gnecizing," at any rate it keeps in the 
main within the limits of textual exactness, and introduces nothing 
which is not conveyed directly or indirectly by the Greek. There 
is no pretence at a running comincntui’y, wdiich might have been a 
convenience and improvement, nor oven n division nf the speech 
into sections matching with ihoee of Reisko or other text-makers 
for the purposes of comparing the Greek and tho J^’nghsli, Tho 
object, therefore, M»ems to b© to produc<i an English counti'rpsirt, 
if it may be, of a Greek oratorical masterpiece. One or two 
passages will suffice to show how for this objfscc is nltauied. A 
good sample will be found in pp. 27-8, where Demofttbenes 


justifies his having opposed subserviency to Philip, and even 
iioutnilit}', ill a timo when that tyrant had shown by aggi*t;s(fions 
on his own allies that his phject was simplo and unscrupulous 
self-aggraiulizoment. ** What language,” he asks, was 1 to hold 
when " {rf. uvrAe rdv <fri'Xi7r7roe — irapaxfapijtrat 

<l*iXr 7 nry) 

I b«‘hclil Philip, our .iiilui'Ojiiht, ill pursuit of timiiiic aial »<ovortMjcu Mway, 
KUtmuUing to k ho hr of iin eye, thu fiaotino of a collar Iionr, tho uuU ilution 
of a hand or h ; in ^ht)rt, n iulily siicrilioiiii; to loi tund .any piHtion of 
his body' sho iiii!*ht <'ln«»sc! to sci/e upon, so that with Ihu rc^i In* ini/i;Ut 
live in iJtlory sind n-nown ? Who will havi* tin* muhuMly to a'-wrt that 
Philip, hn-d as ho wa-s at Pella', then un inhiKiiilifaiit t«)wn, roiiM pos-sesH 
Mwh ok‘vaiio:i of «oul fl.s to nMpiie to i.uii couipa.ss the .sover* i;^'niy of 
(Irrcff. uliilevoii, Ailu-niiiiw, havmj: before you d.'iy liy day. in aJi lliat you 
liear ami nil ikat y«‘ii sn*. the ineniormls of tlio iie.ss of your for( fulherfe, 
ninhi he c.H|ialilo »»f mkIi rleMrarhition as icUhiiffljf and suontuuctntsly to 
surieiuler to Philip the libcrtios of (tree<'p ? 'fins no inaii liviiij^ will daro 
asMMl. 

In the ab(^veiiasKnp‘0 the oii;;iniil i.s reproduced with good faiili, even 
to the Englishing of «urf7r«yy<XroL'f ff^fXoi^clr, words which difler, 
as Messrs. Simcox point out, iuh ultro and spnnte; and it would bo 
unfair to deny its general title to a certain force ami vigour. Still 
more so will he fiiund the passage (§§ 218-20) which describcH tho 
etfect of tho news of the fall of Elaieia on .\thcns, and I he para- 
lyrti.H of all those who ought to have given counsel at ihnt crisis, 
until “ T, Demosthenes, arose ” — until the omtor and patnot camo 
out ii? the man for the emergency. Here aro a lew lines of it : — 

It whnt was rcrjiiired in the speaker llieii e:dled for had he.« n anviety 
fur the piihlie Riifely, all of y'ou, ay, nnd cverv Atheni.'in tuu, would 

have II. en in youf piaees, nnd inoiintcd th« irihiine. for that y<m wc-re nil 
anxiuiiK to HHve the eouiiLr}*, I know full well ; if it had been wealtli, the 
tliiee liiiiidiid M'uidd have rtseM ; if wealth uiid ])atriotisTii eoiahiiied, all 
those who di'play* d both by the iniiniticciiee of tlieir subNjquent eMutribn- 
tioiis. Itut that - that day erilled for il man not tueielv of weihU and 

laitiiidi'^ni, but for one wdio bad followed the eour^e of events Iroin their 
eoiiitncncenieni, and had iirrived iit, u thorough eoiiipri hcnsion of the 
motives of Philip's eondue.t, and of hi.s ulterior designs ; for witlumt mieli 
. eulltprelleni^ion, without caretul Rtiidy of remote, us well as )u(»xiuinte 
] eiiuM’s, no man, were be ever soweiiUby or ever so put riuliC, could Ik* qiiuli- 
lied to foim a t>4*und jiuigment on the roiirso to l>c pursued, or to give ya»u 
inihtw'orthy advice.— 1*. 68, r/‘. §§ 221 - 2 . 

This 18 adeqiiaUdy translated without the surplusage which 
hero and there creeps into Sir Robfid's rtinderings ; as where, for 
iiwtjuieo, at § no, ho f‘\pund3 the question, rif S* i* t!/ 7roXn 
X/ywv Km ypiUjiaiif Kai nporreov, into ‘‘ But who spoke in your 
a'*seiubliea, who proposed the measures, who saw to their execu- 
lioiif'" instond oroinuliiling this siiceiiicluess oft ho original, and of 
Mr. Kennedy *s version, “ But W'lio advised, framed, e.vi-ciiled tho 
mo.wures of Stale K ” There nro indeed some passa^i's where 
a little inanipulutiou and reconstructiou in the J!lngH.sh d<u‘.s fuller 
juMice to the original sense, ns in Iho case of the famous climax, 
which the uucient rhetoricians were so loud of citing, in § 230, uvk 
* lwav piv TauTif, ovk 6c, ovk eypu^a pev, ovk iirpi- 

cr/ifucra dt, ued* (TrpiijfHfvira ovk errcurii 6c i)tj(iaiovi\ Hero 
theie are various dtwice.-* J‘»r giving ail equivalent of the Greek con- 
struction— that of Kennedy and the SimeoxeS; ‘‘did lud make a 
speech without proposing a motion, &c., "coining n8 uciir lo the 
foivo of the Greek a.s mo»l. It must be I'wned, however, that Sir 
It. Collier has hit it oil’ cxccnlijigly happily in his way uf jnitling 
iIn .Stages and sUsps — uauiely^, Not only Jid I make a speech, but 
I proposed a decree ; not only tlid 1 propose the dis'roe, but 1 
went on tho embiisHv; not only wont I on the oiiibaf*aiy, but I 
jin'vailed upon tho Thebans.” • 

'J’liere is a fine pa.si>ago much earlier in thi.s oration, (o give 
due force to which il does not. seem to have *been needful for 
Sir Robert Collier lo alter the order of tho original. it is 
wlieio (5 TTtpat piv — 6i6w yei/w«'wr) l)emo.sthent‘S divlures 

w'liat spirit iiuimatod the Athenians in lending aid to Corinth 
nnd the Thebans in bjiile of their ill-c.oiuluct in the Deceleiaii 
war, and in face of the predominance of Jjacedanuon by sea 
mid land — to wit, a determination to bravo defiMt in the cause 
of freedoiu and geueroHity. “ To all men,’’ moralizes the orator, 
“ tho end of life is death, though one keep shut up in a closet ; but 
it becoiuiw the bravo to strive alway for honour with a pood hope 
bofi»re thorn, and to endure courageously whatever Heaven or- 
dains.” In the translation before us there is nothing gained by 
turning it into, “No man can escape deatli, the termination of all 
mortal life, by keeping himself hidden in a cellar; tho brave should 
be ever ready to set forth on tho |iath of glory, iinmal with 
high hope nud courage, preimrcd to accept without a murmur that 
fate w’hich IJeavoii may ordain.” There may be doubts whether 
a heller intiTpveUilion of cV oiKitrKta than “closet” or “ ctdlar ’* 
(which laltor is sundy very ignoble) would not be a “bird- 
cage,” or “ bird's neat,” or a dovecot ; and (jyipdtf ytvpaL<as scarcely 
calls fur such tall translation as “prepared to accept without a 
murmur” ; but certainly the natural order of the Greek neisded no 
transpo.sing, VV e have also come upon two or three passages in the 
trauslation before us which •\dl for some correction. In § 4 
I)einosth(mes says of his anti^onist that he has the advantage 
over himself in his accusation in that, having neither position nor 
repute, ck irtpioviriaif pov Kart/yopn. I’hia is only vngiiely pam- 
plmiBi'd in Sir Kohort's rendering, “ but as for him he risks nothing 
which he caimot afibrd to lose by hfo wanton accusation ” ; and we 
cannot say that Kenueily’s, “ The prosecution, however, is play to 
him,” i.’^ a tran.slalion that meets the Gi’eek words. The !8imcoxes’ 
version, “ 1 have — 1 don’t say what, but ho can well afi'ord to accuse 
me,” catches the drift without conveying it; but to our 
thinking Mr. Holmes alone does justice lo the sense by 
simply rendering 4 k wcpAovir/dr “ at a smonstrous advan* 
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a ” fkn equivalent which implies the whole of what the 
rs have striven to bring out. Again, in | 2 ^, Philip 
is describetlj how oMr irapnrKcviifiro koI kotHl irdvruv ^^vrro, aiul 
this Sir R, Oollier loosely renders, “ tvas attaining a power menace 
log to them all.” iJhis, we submit, is not translation. Wiiat is 
wanting is some expression to give the idea of growth of pow^'^, 
and of that power swooping down on its victims. lie wfw wax- 
ing powerful,” wo mignt say, ** to come down upon us hU,” or 
** growing up to the downfall of us all,” In § 35> too, the sense ol 
fV roip dvotv ifioKoiP Ay is not given in its full force, 

which is delicate, with reference to the charge against Demo- 
sthenes that he bail not moved to exclude Philipps ambassadors 
from the irMTVfd seati at the theatre. It has escaped our latest 
translator that iv toiv dvoiv 6(i6\oiy is a iigure of speech by which 



might have Ijeen spectators in the twopenny scuts.” To rrmder, 
as Sir R. Collier dcH'S, Hut without a decree of exclusion they 
could have seen the perhirmanco for two f>bols,” is to maho the 
point obscure, and is not, strictly speaking, correct. 

We readily admit, however, that there is evidence of pains and a 
desire to be accurate on Iho face of Sir K. Oollier s work, which 
wo take to bo meant rather as a literary feat than as a perma- 
nent assistance to students or non-students. It is the worh of a 
scholar, not indeed of tho stamp of the Messrs. Siincox or of the 
lamented Mr. llolmoa, but of one who bus carried to thd judicial 
bench a .suiricieiit residuum of Greek scholarship to plead as a set- 
off against tho Greek and Tiatiii verso and various classical accom- 
plishments of others of its oampants. 


TIJUOSTLETHWATTK.* 

^IlROSTLETll WAITE will not disappoint the refidcrs of 
Miss Moi'ley’s tiwt novel, AiUox F<\rren : but, at the saiuo 
time, it will not surnriso them by the revelation of any now ex- 
cellences. Aileen Ferrara was written with admirable cloarncH.^, 
correctness, simplicity, and refinement. Its strength lay in the 
singularity of the central situation, ond its weakness in a kind of 
timidity in dealing with all the Hides of that .situation. Tho style 
in Throat Iti/iwaif a kf^cps its purity, and with singular self-rcdtraint 
Miss Morley resists the temptation to use liio descriptivo material 
which lies ready to her hand. She takes her heroine to Ilomburg, 
in tho “age. before morality,” and says nothing of Russian 
countesses, haggard gamblers, and the rest of the stock characters 
of a Kursaal. She makes her heroine }hi.ss a night on the Gum W- 
land hills, and, though she docs sketch the dawn, the sketch U iii 
two tints, and the brusli is nut dipped in the gold, azure, and 
russet of the word-painters palette. There is thus nothing to 
divert the reader's attention from the characters and tho plot. 
If the latter is loss strikingly original than that of Ailem Ferrer.% 
on the other band there is some improvement in tho fact that the 
action never drags, and that tho story steadily increases in interest 
to the close. 

In Aileen Ferrera Miss Morley described tlio perplexities of a 
girl of character and ciiUivatian entangled in an odd and romantic 
love affair with an honest fellow far beneath hf r in station. In 
Throaththwaite she describes the troubles ot Vuth Charteris, 
a girl of character and cultivation in a position very usual in 
novels. Ruth discovers that her lover is not wortuv of her, and 
she has with pain to reuouuco him. It is no pait of iMiss Morley 's 
plan to de.icrib6 w*th much minuteness the pniu and struggle in tho 
bonrt of her heroine. Ruth has to pass a dtirk hour, to be sure, 
but she “ detennines to do her best to be cheerful and happy.'* 
Perhaps hIio succeeds a little too well in this admimble resolve *, 
perhaps Miss Morloy’s self-restraint has made her almost tunic in 
this as well os in other passages. This timidity or repression is an 
error, if it be an error, on the right side, and in any case is a proof 
of tho author's respect for her art. T3iit when it is combined with a 
oortain ignorance of the ways of moii, scarcely atoned for by a most 
amusing knowledge of tho wavs of women, it lessens the charm of 
a very engaging story. Poasihly writh tho intention of preventing 
her readers frfiin thinking her 'heMine loo correct. Miss Morley 
first introduces them to Ruth Charteris when she is doing some- 
thing by no means conventional, She is the daughter of a house 
whi^ an American might style one of the “ first families** of tho 
Lake district. While she is walking in a wood near “ Hrideswator *' 
her dog follows a rabbit down a hole, and is lost. To her, at this 
moment of need, enters a “ Laker.** Now a Laker in the lan- 
guage of iho first families of that country seems to mean 
a tourist, and to be a creature held in great contempt 
Nevertheless, tho Laker helped Ruth to drag out Lor 
tenrior, and ns the business was a long one, he stood 
In dan^r of losing his train, which started from a station at the 
other Bide of the lake. As Ruth had a boat, and as the Laker 
eould not row, she pulled him across, and thereby incurred the 
wrath of Leonard Barrington, with whom she had what is called 
an understanding. Now as this Tinker turns out to bo a Harrow 
and Oambrir 
managing 


)rid|ve man, and as he is skilled in everything, from 
^ land to making picture-frames, and is a tall man of his 
handsj” besides, it is not eai^ to see why Miss Morley chose to put 
him in the ridiculous position of needing a young lady's help to 
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row a light boat. By way of staHing every one howev^ 
die prejudices us against Leonard Barrington too. ’ Whutf 
fcven Edgar say to your rowing off in that way with any confOiindw 
tramping snub who happened to carry a lame dog a few yard# fof 
'ou It is thus that liooaanl addreancs the lady witji whom hO 
lias an undarstanding, and, foreseeing that the twain are to be 
rivals, the reader perhajps inclin<^ to favour the non-rowing I^ker. 

Tho nature of Uutivs undorstaudhig with Leonard Barrington 
s so unsHtisfac^ry that one can hardly help sympathizing witiithe 
perplexity of his worldly and mauaging mother and lunrried eister. 
ikirringtoQ has btM;n a companion of the Charteris girls from their 
childhood, and Ruth has boeii the confidante of all the phases of 
his clever and desultory boyhood. This partnership in views has 
made alinost all her education, and w'hen ljc‘(»nard, after various 
futile eflbrts to settle down to bu8me.Hs, rotiirns to Brldeswaier, 
Ruth and ho merge their frieu(}.sbip in an unavowod love. i^iOonard 
indood cannot afiord to declare luiuself, because ho has nothing but 
expectations, and these o.vpectations only begin to look promising 
at tho moment when the story coinracnces. They depend on tho 
death of Frank I/l!strango, tho only son of a certain Mrs. L'Ksirange 
who is Barrinffton'a mint by marriage, and the gitiat lafly and 
nioml tyrant oltho neighbourhood. As liiith is sincerely atUichod 
both lo*^ Mrs, T/lCstraiigo and to Frank, a pleasant boy who does 
not know that he is dying, slio cannot li.slen with patience to 
Ban'ington's speculation about his chances of becondog Mrs. 
L’Estninge's heir. Leonard w of bo mobile a character, to bti sui^, 
that he can abandon tho worldly side of tho question, and declaim 
Mr, Tennyson’s lines:—* 

Oh yet we trust tliut s< anyhow good 

Sholl Ite the Haul goal of ill ; 

the “good” in this particular instance btung his own succi'ssion to 
tho LlOstmngo property. But Mrs. Charteris, J^uth s uiotber, and 
Agatha, her sister, aro much moro plain-spoken ; and as Frauk 
L’Fstrange grows wosJier day by day, h)ok on the understanding 
with Leonard quite favourably. “ (ff courno it is a drt*ad!‘ul thing 
for .Mrs. I/Fstrange,” says Agatha, “but as far as tho outer world 
is concerned, I dare say Ijconard will do just as well as Frank — 
and of course he will take the name.” 

it chanced that the position of land agent to Mrs. L'Estrango’s 
estates fell vacant, and Frank w't his heart on having a cerialii 
friend, Stephen Fowys, of whom he hitd long lost eight, appointed 
to the position. This Powys was the son of a bankrupt Danker, 
and was believed to bo in need of employinont. In romplinnee 
with the wish of the invalid, l^eonard was sent to town to look 
for Stephen. IIo returned without him, declared thiil bo had 
gone to America, or at all events could not bo found, and shortly 
afterwards the “dreadful thing for Mrs. L'J'!simnge’‘ happened, 
and Frank died, Mrs. L’Estninge was well aware of the atteeh- 
ment bijtween Leonard and Ruth, but she >vhs hIho well uwnie of 
Leonard’s weaknesa and extravagance. After a seriiiou of great 
severity, she pronnst?d to make him her heir if for thico years ho 
would stick to business in Iho local hank, and would pay off hU 
own debts in that time. As lA*oimrd is one of tho people who, 
like Hoeky Sharp, would have found it “easy to bo gt»oa on live 
lliou.sand a year,*’ wo ran scarcely help agreeing with Aguthu, the 
worldly Ghorus of tho story, that Mrs, l/Kslrango is only “ olhtriug 
a pn*mium on hyporrisy.” * He deleiiiiincs to do his best, however, 
and .Agatha and nor hii^barid take Ruth abroad to distract hnr 
mind, and, in short, to pul her in the way of a new wooer Now 
Ruth believed lierself to bo the last girl to justify the Siiw, 
“ souvent femnto \arirt ^ : — 

llor concept um of Iho. iwirt of aflfovtUjU \\hich alone oouKl justify inairnigp, 
or make it. piwsiblr*, h:ul l»een of a foi litij; stronger anti doep»T thnn any 
Other, about wliich tijen, ( (Mild l)e no niLituke, and whirU mibt till the whofo 
being with all thu tVireenf on AtLiiitio tide wave; a feeling 

mifflit or ini(dit not hiivo to bn struir^led and might even have it> 

be euppre.ssi’d and s^ilemM^l, but whieh eiTtninly eould not have anotlier 
similar aflair just preeede or juj't follow it ; wliieli might take years, or 
might only taL' dnyh, to grow, but wliirli it must take more than days or 
weeks to kill ! 

At Ilomburg, however, events happened which not only killed 
tho old feeliug, but hterted a new “Atlantic lido wave" on its 
resisUeas course. IShc mat tho Ijiikcr wJiom slie had row<*d arross 
Hrideswator, She found out that ho was one of tlio most h<moup- 
able, earnest, and meritorioua of young men, who had givtui up 
excellent chaucos of getting on vrell in life to attend to hia step- 
mother, a weak old lady whos(» advice in money nmtti vs li.ia boon 
tho ruin of his father. More than this, tho Lak^^^ proMul to be no 
Laker, but the long-lost vStephen Powys, whom Leonard Imd 
actually met in town, but whom, for rtMisons of hl.M own, ho had 
reproBeuted as having emigrated. Tho motive of this dishononr- 
ablo conduct really appears to \i^ scarcely suHicient to have driven 
a man not without some kind of coimnou sense to so mean a 
course. To put it shoilly, Leonard when in town had Iwi ii taken 
a friend to a ganibliug house. I*owya iho virtuous had also 
been led by an acquaintance into tho saiuo scone of dis.*iipation. 

I Both were quite unused to the ways of that bad jilace, but Li^onord 
played and lost, while Powys only looked on in soitow, and d»j- 
tccted some one cheating. A confusod scene followeil, in which 
Leonard found out who Powjs whs, while Powjw W left in tho 
dark ns to the personality of L(N}nard. Now is it likely that 
Leonard could suppose that, if l*owys became Mrs. LTistrengo’s 
land agent, he would tell the story of the gambling quarrel, in 
w^hich he wab himself involved ? Men do not tell this soii of tale 
out of school j at all events they do not tell it to old ladies, espe« 
daily when they thcmsolvos are implicated. Leonard, however, at 
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tvo have seen, did not reason In this way, and coniniittud himself 
to a faldohood. 

When Ruth hears of tlii^ di.ifmicoful nation, she wriros nt once, 
though guardedly, to Mrs. iind» tuon* in than in 

anf^or, to Linmard. 'rimt t*liifly youth to B:iti-Afy Mrs. 

L’Estrango, but he p:iin‘< Ruth inoru iln*n ever by nothing 

Teiy*' bad in liia own conduct. Tiinu Rowyj^ go«*s to llride.s- 

WRter, and tnkort Ih*'* ji*^oncy. Rulh rL-tunis lo ht:r raijiilv, and she 
and Powys begin to f.dl in iovo with ejirh other. Leonard nil the 
ytime tries to do hia b^rnt ut the bank, and inivhes houui uMuey bv 
■writing in the njngn ydni*s. Mr:-. T/b’s! range lorgiven lihu tlie 
gnuibling advontun.*, wliirh sho ronn'S to huar o<' in a n-'t vrry 
probable way. A certain .faeh AndcriOn wlio wr. )>rcsi'ni nt ibo 
scene insiist.<i» on tulLiim' nbonl it nt tin? top of hisA<U'’'e, in l!u» piv- 
Bcnoe of ft number of ladies at o slvating party, ncilln r th» .'‘ort t»f 
company nf»r lh»* .sort of place in wdiirh men dtdi dil t*) comers * 
about rather disl•l*I)ul.lbl^^ a]un>emeul-<. iVTo (Uie. liox^cn^n*. e\ci.*pt 
Pow'ys, Jluth, and l.eonnnl Kmiwstlie. ival cx^^nt of tlie Noiing 
ximn '» iniquity. Th' posiruui is tUvis a dilHcuU one, for Leonard 
is believed by everyone j.) be ciiga:red to Ibilli, while he liiinaelf i.s 
aware that she knows too iuu>'li cbo^it him. and i’ftv.V'' foul J\iith 
make shy, but ob\in\is, udvanci ^ t«i e ich ij'ileT. ^ 

This state of thing.-^ have, ilra- pi'd on for nvMitln, if 

IjConard had not coinuiitled lofu -i*Jf in n n«'W ui\d .-(.‘anda!oits was'. 
iSoiiuj r(iftjm)i.ils lif;d be,;n (I qv ‘-iic.l at the baijl: in which 'lO vv.i.'s 
a clerk by a l;uly wiii) dieii Mul'li. viy abroii-l. Tin' diaiuonds were 
looked for an 1 1 could not be fouuil, li ji. l.*i.n.‘iir.M jin-r wn;'* dir*- 
CX)\L'vejl in the drawer wlure liew n'-vd to be Lept. Tins happ.'Ued 
in bi.s absence, and, a;* he Was e\pccl«‘d to r<‘lnrii !•» hud a ( riiuinal 
charge .'igainsL liiiri, iLitli wandered neioss the Mounl.iii]'^ in. t lie 
luiNt and iiioonlipht, to niiM I Li.j train nt ft suh: .t’cLii ii, ;i:id givu 
him warning of wlnit in .''tore fur h.iin. Ibilh lo'^ !ier w:\v in llio 
mht, wJioro »ho waa found by Ikevv.''. IKj liad been iii.hV sucx esi- 
fuL ho had met faHuirrd h* ho nMchefl ibo iM»u;ity town, jukI 
found liiut, iKS u.'^ual, he bad a tolembly plausible aceonni to give of 
the whnreabouLs of the diuniomlr-. As I'owys roW(*(l Ibnb m rnx'U 
the lake that morning -I’or bv* bad learnt to row by thin liiue the 
pnir becanio s:iti.'‘!ied tlait le<*!iii{;a ilo not .^e very lojur to liill, 
and that now Atlaulic wavx's of alU^'tum may rl:»e iiKumiiuna lii*rh 
within ft Very few montb.i iifb'r the <.ild l\^' ban burned and 
gone. 

Agiilba may be allowed to s]ivMLk the epdogim: — 

*• Ku:h HlW'tvs wa» add, ainci.eia, ><mi kimw ! Aed, rltor all, tin*' i>< a 
lolenddv liarniJa.<s Ixiriii of I'rccai ri» U\ . All ttiu e* » •iib rcd, il n n»»i v*» 
perjf had :i ni.'ilclj lor her. i ialu in )« r <iW(i cou i« rt here hor 
is sufo cpoiigli. .\rai tlioiu;iou Uiiow, Clit' Ikiri in .Sf . hic none ol tlu m 
strong, and very possihly it (‘a ly -ill «,enic right iH to 'Ihrostlethwaite ie Ijn* 
end, thoiigli, of (jiiiirM*, oiw miisufr .-ay -j*' 

Mrs, ULstmugo, in short, had gi\en up tiying lA^oiuird'.s tirtue 
and resolution, and had wisely detennined to pul him out of ilio 
ix*ii.cb of Tucan lemplutious Iw uiakiug him bev hoir, with a rever- 
sion U> liUth in cji.^'C lie 'iliouid ilie childless. 'J hat lady is 

thus lelt iu :i po.Nilion of iitippin<\-siii.(.l pio.speriis wijieh her 
rujKi of temper, Jioni...t\ , iuid lr:mLije,s, (h w r\e. 'llicMi qnrliiies 
httvc from the begiriniuir bieu so wi ll maiked iu lier tli it the 
render feols-ns kuio tlu,L fdi.< will come w<dl out of every trial us he 
docs that certain iiiuv'calar heiues ul oclion will alwa; bo able to 
knock their encmivs duwji. I’erlmps ub^uhite si'curiiy soine- 
wlmt weakcu.i> the inU rest of T/iro-i!U'f/iiJ niCc. Al bs Arorlev bu^j 
boon almost ixn'bvlly .Miece*'Slul wiiJiin rlio liouml.H Ibal .she h '^ sol 
horwdf, but tlieij these bnuiids ;ir»*. rather narrow. One bids the 
want of riiovo original motive.,, inure p.i." *ioinie eh .mc'.e.s, inuie 
sponlftiieona biiinoiir, a wider circle of inu rests, a lureer .fir. 


VKlhVtn UlKlIATrilK. 

M TALXIC'S new work. «*o long ndverii».ed, ha.*; at kst 
• appeared; it vvill no dmibt etlnei om -id. ruble notice, 
and it deserve.^ to be cIom Iv un.d c.iielully iidiul. Whatever 
opinion a\o mav have of AL Tniiie» tluoin..", ,;.;i roiupel'mt critics 
roust agree in doing hrmifige to his taieot, and, wiuit is inure, to 
thu consjiuentioiin luaiiner iu wliich b*'*.dl • down to lii.s 
imposed task, .'\fler luuin;.', t>o to .';pcnh, town bis wild u.iu bj i 
tho clover but .soinowliaL tlippnrit vulmuo on the. FKinch ibhi- ! 
lotM-iphcr.'i of the Nineii'Ciith 1 entnvy, be Jia,’‘ j r.idunlly a.*wiuuod a 
calmer tone; bis> History of Kngllsli Jiiterntuie, witli all ilsiuipc*-- 
fiBCtious (and they ju'e muny), is .** rijniiid..i))lo wink,aud Um valumo 
we have now to notice • Mtrilois us as li»r ruiperiov to his former ja\>- 
ductions. It IB otidout Unit, if we wisli to appicei.tie conUmiponuy 
France with anything like fniruetw, wc must know it.'?ftnteetjdenU; 
wo must ascertain how tho the clc.gv, the working 

clnsdee, and the peasant pomilatiou hw, come to lie wW wo .sue 
them at the present time. Tho now onler of tlimgs bus its ntismi 
in tho llevolutiou ^ Ihe llcvolutiou, in iln luru, is tUo result 
of the f/Mciw r^i/ime: wo havt* lu re throe elemcius iiwoparubie 
from ono another, and whicii on;; hi to be aludied with rt[uid c.ire.. 
'rhe pri'seiit volume^ devotod to lle^ doscriptiou of Fvitucc as it 
waahwfore 1789 , is Ibcrui'oi'u only tho lirst insuhncnl of a work 
whu'L will prove*, if coniiuu&d it ia beguTi, tlu; authoi’a chief 
title to puruiauent iopiiti>tiou. Armed with illualrftiivfidocmuewts 
copied and ei\ulya(*d in Ubmrica mnl in the French Ueemd Oilioe, 
M, Taiue exaniinos luhmtoly the stmeturo of tho poliiieal editiew, he 

* orjgiuti, tlr la France cmtmtpomine* Par U, VoJ. i. 
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then skotchrs what htj tonus tl»e " character ** of society properly so 
called — tlud ia to aivy, live IVis sa/orut, thoir iufluejioe anil tuuir 
viihpi ns an elcinrnt in tho history of civilisation ; the t)^ and 
fourth boolrs nre taken up wUli a diacusaion of the rovolutiqnarj 
doiitrint's, their merits, the ho.ld they obtained on the nation, and the 
means of propagnjidisui they had al^hcir diMposal. The comdudiiig 
p:irt of the voluuie trciits^of the proletoriaUs. M. Taiitc's coDf 
cln-sinii i.s that tho hislorv of tho privilogod classes in France ia 
tho hi.'»t«>rv of a long suicide, tiiipposo a man stamiiTig mi Tlijrt 
top oi' ft viny high ladder, ttiKldoHb4.'ratolv cuUinfj down from under 
him the prop by which ho U supported ; yon tuive in few 
wort Is tho pfti nblM of the fincion 

Twu new periodicals huvo started in France with tho yoiyr 1876, 
It limy bo rcjinouihiT<*d that in iStvfi the Roman CatJlolics issued, 
uiuler the title Remw dent oriqucjn^ a quarterly, luagii- 

/iiio prolHsodly designed to >;ur\cy thii wide evpanso of nncioivt 
arifl iiMMlvni history from the point of view of the ftlrictesl 
orthodoxy ; the I'ditovs uiined at shc.wing the hollownossi uf 
rev 111 utir.nn.ry Mild fn.'c-tuinkin'; d(u*{.nic,s, and at roctifviug what 
111* y cont‘id»*rr.d to bi* tb»: f.ilhicli:s of the school reprwentod in 
bLtury by .•“lu-b winters mm .M. Thiers, AL U'-riry Martin, nJr. Fioude, 
iiiul Air r.iickb*, and iu pliilosophy by AI. Rouaii, M. Littri5, &c. 
'Hio iw ?o.' * dv^ /'.'Vern; /{*.<, supported by ft band of 

alik cf»n tribal I ii-.i, lijs bold il'< gnincd up to tho preaent time; and 
ili*.‘ aucr-c.^-; it has obiiiincd is no doubt tho ruasou why the 
j Rornr /ip/ontjufi * nuvv coriics h rth us ii fnish candidiito for 
j pubiic l.'ivour. Tlie ijihus of MM. Ii. Monod nnd U. Fagnie/, 
wniMiit tiio ]»elii*i ili r. Uic new pcrioiliral will he ably nnd fairlj 
coiulucled. 'Visi' ediuM'^ imdcrt;dve to dx^'ilwith historical qin ■‘•I iouj 
osi il^t'ir ovMj r.!cj it.-j, and nut to allow tli-'inselves to be bi^nJ.^l*d by 
reliLOou*; or iwiiiiiMl -ivmpoiliix^.s ; but we c-innot help doii))i iug llic 
pu 'ibililv of di ciissinc: }ioinis of eiiber flburch or secular liisrUivy 
wiiliout. ;>ivin/ an opbiunj .ibout Ihom. J;i sjiito of all dcclei itioi.s 
to iliH coni i;.ry, tl.e Rn'iic hiMvrtqr- will l.e iinmedi.itely .se.t down 
iih the of the I’ u c-tbinkers ; iiiLimvvhilo its introdiicU'.rv 

niai.ixu* i,-. iiiiriiolivt'. t..oc.i.U'a ibo iip.’iini,: f.rt)c.!o *jti Ibo proi;,;;' 

<*l liiyli.ru'Ml stiidie.^ iu hvance feincu tin* sixteoilth century, wo 
ni»licc ft cuviou.'* e.’s.s.iy by M. ipii the relation; Im'Lwoc* 

Ssr.iit-iSinioii and ( l.ivdiiail J Kibois, and :\J. tSored’s interesting nr* ► 
Count ol tho JHiko of Ib'uiibvvick in eonnexioii with tbe Lust 
VvenoU Ibsvolulion. Mr. S, H. (lurdluir: is tJio Kiigllsh tnrri;- 
spoiident of tho Revne 

Tho c«*coiid peri'Mlicftl of wliicb vw* Imvo to spoftk is e«*o»i!iidly 
philusopiiical, in tlui Kjviudi .‘veuse ol iliu vvewd *thnt is to say, it 
deni.*'* with nil lapiiv nic-, ethics, loy^c, eai*l p.yrbology, com oniiug 
il.'cli v\iih luiUU'al .'ik’iuufu only in .“o far as it atlnctH those luaiicUeH 
o» s|.**culuL‘ioji. t i\|, Fihot, the edsku* id the AV^rwe /didonf/dtu^fu^ 
pro'f'.'n'rt cnmplele eentviilitv ; be hej/im by reuijufkin:.'* tiuiL no 
ci»mmou griHind bus existed in Fovuce whom llu* v.irioim 

'♦l Uuols of metupliv t ics could put lorw.ud vlmir respective 1 v.iiun’. 
sijid contend for their ^ev^•J•al viu.\'» of'tTUih; thk dltlicuLi.y i.i 
now i’uluuved, iiinl no one wall bo iibju to nmiplaiti thiit Juj l.as no 
opportunity of nmking liini'iell’ heard. Jn nddition li> sufovv uollvv? 
<»L l»i)ok^ and juuru.'tK, tho piv*u.‘nt iiuuilier coiit.iins thri'e ini- 
puvi;'.ijt {.rtich**!— one by Al. Taiue «ai liie requisition of iaemiage 
bv ceildicn iind by priiniliv'e nici'j* ; auotota*, troju tiio pen of M. 
Jciuet, «7ii lliiftl cftUhM;; ; uml a ihiid, liy \Ir. Iterbort. S-umcwr 
(tv.'i.'ilaled into Fje*.«di), on comparirivki p/iychology. 

Al. I'biudvo Ju" '•*! 1 teill s us that he Ims cdosely obse.rv'ivii tho 
'.urii'l and poliil*' . hie oi’ tlm Lnitcd Hlales of Anjorica, iiud liti 
come.s to LLic CO iciuAion tlmt liiey me iu a condiiiun of iteciiy, 
winch bi g.iu to nuuiiltwt il.s^lf Jiurtly aLh^r PrcsUloncy, 

foil W'iueJi tl.o \\ ar of Seci'wion hiei? lapidly devidopod, M. Lo 
l*j»iy l*Uru<liwws the- volume liy a ren..j*kftl»ly"preJiiw«i. Thu cauaiA 
ut tin* ruin which thro,itons tins T>iiiti*d .Stulos, says M, Lc Play, 
:u:*i* .ilunCicaiJy theHanw iig thc^c wiiicli have bi>n so .injurious iro 
L iMMie; itiel tho lid mi i«t ion with which Do Ti>cqucviUu aud othur 
Libviidb lei.mivi ihe insuiutioiiB of North America is, ho con uciwr*, 
an einir against wliicli it is iiuposiiible to protest too huully. To 
at too beginning, tho into wtui lion of tho Froucb (vovenw- 
uu;iit ni iyjH bolween hhiglfind jukI iU» colouiea wu» an pot of 
sii;cj.le on i>hc part- of Louis \ V J. ; and the trcjity ucgotialud Uiimigh 
voi' Luedh'iion ul I'l'ftukttM vvfts ft llftgrftut vii-liitiofi of tho piMnoiplMi 
i»i niioimiuinoi law. WJid.st l^ttFayeUi', earned away by a fniUii>h 
adiuir.iiiim of Uopublicau priuciptea, did his boat to‘«ncoui«ire 
coriieiiipt for autlmrity, JetfoiBcm eudwavoured, on bis sirlc^ 
de'stroy the notifms of order, reiij^ion, aud morality which th».* 
e.’ivly coluni'ita hud brought with ihcui Lroui liifi luothuiMmuntrv 
so UiAt, whiht in Miiglurid, thnnlis te the indiuoiioe of Juhu.Hoi) 
lUid Jhirke, the governing cjasscb imide miwd atj idea in tho pight 
flu’octiou, llio coiitrciry has been the Cuba on tlie othior aide of tlio 
.Ukuitic, where even leUgiou itaeif ia gtsidually loaiug ita hold on, 
tho piquiifttion. Ijsl Fayette and Do * TooquoviUo foil into tba 
error or bcliuviug that tbj> earl^ pmperity of tho United {ftutea 
wa<i the iroBult ol R^^iiblican mstitutfouH, wliereaa it Malty ewrie 
gmateid witli tho vimea of ruen timiaiil under the KniAiab 
mouurchicul rvtjime., ^ M. L« Play in o£ opiiiiuu aiaoc hht pulb* 
liigitiou of RoUB$uHiu*a 6bin!i«ai( sgeud nu wnik kaa done ao* iroielY 
huruL a.s Du IVquwilte’s £)dm(Hiroti§ m A^aSiiquef nti M. 
Jauuets vuliinio ia taken up with a dauionaiiwtian of the aarow 

• Rirne hiutunqa^'. Tublldc pair C, Mitfud Cl (L Fwenifie. IWt 1. Porki.: 
Gennc.r-OuiMieu.*. 

t Reoiie phihsouhiqae de is f>aucr. et de CdtNifuKr. Fubllile nor 'fU. 
KiboL Furl I. Fari« 1 Gonner^BaiUlla'o. 

J Ja's pAats-Fuig conteittfMtrnius. Far Claudio Juinict. ouvragc 
(Pune Icttro pnr M. Lc Flay. FarU: Pion. 0 
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propoHiti()n. Our author, diacussin;; the aihiiw of the * 

Amerieon ITnion, proft*ai?ieilly writes for tin* edincutioJi of liis own i 
felloW'citixehs. llis reniarlis on t)ie f^tncn^ifriity of the ].HJ 0 pie, ; 
and on tho necessity of limitinpr imivcrsiil ..ire obviously j 

intciidiid as applicable tu France, iind M. Oambelta slmrply j 
criticized under the person of (loaoral Orant. j 

The third series of M. Van do VVeyer’s ♦ in a mielUu* 

mone work, and it is aceoiq^aniod by a biographical introduction 
which is full of melancliolv i uteres t. essavs Ibeinsolvo^ aro 

of tho most varied kind, Including short philosophical papers, 
lit firary articles, one or two poliiir!:il rritioues, and even poetical 
eflusions. M. Van de Weyor has left btinind him a reputation 
w'hich many public; cliaractfjrs might »nivy ; and all who had 
tho plcifllure ofhia acquaintance will re:idily ondotso tho following 
renuirks uttered by outi well quftlilied to bpoiik oit t he subject : — “ lie 
wras singularly truthful, simple, and gentle-h«.*art(‘il. A rare qutdily 
of unHclHshness was peculiar to hi lo. acting upon :i principle which 
w’as implied but nevov expr^.^f-icd, th.jt the duly and hap)>incs.si of 
man lay, after all, in living for otlicr?, and not for- hiiu.'^.ilf.*' The 
article entillud 11 fniit savoir diic non ” i& /in excel lent spiviiiienof 
M. Van do Weytirs literary tiileiit, and it enforceH a pri-c<‘pt upon 
which even the kindest-hearted pei^ous often lind it necesnarv* to 
act. 

At the present time inff^rmatiori about Mnntcncgni and 
the ITorzpgovIn.'i is specially Viiluable, provided it Ik* tnistwi>nhv. 
We have therefore turned with inter^*Ht to tho now volumet 
published by M. Flon. Nor have wo been disappoiiued. Messrs. 
Foiliey and Wlaho\ilj aro not to be cuufoundcd with tlio usual 
herd of t^iurists. A rcsidouce of ii'so veins in tho Slavonic 
provinces of tho Otluniaii Finpho enables tliinn to give us 
a mass of information as Iti the instiiution.s, govcrijuieiit, and 
pfditicfil life of those distric la wdiioh travcllera in general w'ould 
oitliiT bo unable to snj)j)ly or w'ould perlnipH ceDbider ns dull 
and lieavy. A laluiible liisloricid introdnclion opc/js the volume; 
deliills on physical flcieiice come next; and, .'ifter navirjg d»*ii'n*ibc<l 
tho liahita and customs .of tho Montenegrins, and taken us on a 
tour fr<»in Trieste to Ostrog, the .authors devote a seri<.*s of clmplers 
to political con.MderaLions. Tbt; parlictilars given n specling IVinoe 
NicJiolas 1. are unusiitilly inlcn‘Sting. 'llio descnptifjn^ of the 
inioiM.U'opic Court of Moolcnegrr), with its luixtmv of feiidd and 
Kn-^teni manners, the mtiTnlive of tho iu^nnviuion of r8<>(;, laid 
the discussion of the clniiiio of the lyfouteue^’rins to iu<le;»€ridenee, 
art! all well calculalfvl to arre.st the attention of the reader. 
The volume is illiwiraled with a good map and bm woudctd 

One of the most interesting aeries of voluuvca in the lu.e M. 
Jannetas Bihlu>theqin> was tin* collecliun edited by M. 

A. de Montaigloti under the title lht'ur.il th fr<ni<^'iu^c 0 oVs 

quihzii^me ot it had reached i;s ninth volume, .»nd 

was iiitoudod to b« Ci>inph4.e(l hv one mere, edulaiuing a gIo.-s.'rv 
.Mud iiificx. But in the mcivnwdule M. James de Kol)i.-c]uid 
at. M. do Moplaiglon’a dispohul a large nunib<*r of piuiuis hclougirit*’ 
to the flaiuo category which h id the merit cither oroxtr^nm r.irity 
or of Imving never been ]>rinted befenr. Tlin** il i.s that tho 
(h piMf^ will extend probably to twenty volumes in.steftd of t-3n, 
and tho learning of M. d*» Itollisehild i» iigw called in to supple- 
luent that of the aceonjplishe<l lecturer iil the ICLole, dea ('li:».rt^*s. 
The pn^seiit duodceiin<»f cuntiiina tw'out} -tluve pieces, allexiri'inely 
curious nnd of rare oooum*nco ; honio of tlmni bad ee>ca]wd Brunei's 
notice; of othera only a single copy w'as kiiosvii to exist; iiiOf-t lay 
comunilod in the libmriea of Paris, Genova, and Loudon ; a tow aro 
taken from tho private collections of bibliopUilists. At a recent 
sitting of the Acoddmlo dcs InscriptionB et 15eUe.s-LoUrcs, jM. N. 
do W ailly laduted out the philological importance of the volume 
before lus; soma of the piaccs, although written in the somest 
dog{„nr 0 l, oro liighly wduublu in an historical point of view, and ihe 
annotations and Introductory remarks deserve also to bo montiouod. 

M. Ettjj'hne lidanme has made a special study of tho I'lvuch 
authors ol the Bonnissruico period ; in 1869 ho puDlished a volume 
of uoti^ devoted to tho prose writers of that time, and ho 
has sidlb been engsge^d on an edition of Agrippa d'Aubign^'s 
works. The present liook §, got up in the imist uuproioiuiing 
manner, is intended for school purposes ; it i.s an excellent protest 
Against the popular fallacy of holding up the gnwt tvritcis of the 
seventoenth and eighUMmth centuries exclusively to the lulmivo- 
tion of Roving students ; nnd ita aim is to answer tlio require- 
ments of the educational pi*o«amme of 1S74, which at Ust 
plaom Montaigne^ Amyot, Rontiard, mid L’llopital ou the 
list of authors to be studied bv tbo pupils of the French 
Lyoden. The volume bi^ns with a short historical piulhce 
cm the Mneml ebanuetur of the Itenaissanne and Kafoi’inatioii era ; 
a philmc^oal essay oomes next, in whicdi tho author diseussea 
the principal features of sixteenth-centiuy gnunmai' ; then follow 
the yiustantive oxtHicts, eaeli «^tributor boing dealt wHh 
in a concise biographical sketch, and the pruSo writors being 
separated from the poeto by dnunaOic speciiueus to which Jodelle, 
Lorivey, Qarnief, (niavm, and others have supplied various choice 
pieces. M. Rdaumo's aocoimt of the old Fmncli stage, added as a 
l^aee to this foxi of the volume, is not its least interesting 
ffAtae. The notea are copious, tho gloasaiy of urchaiaois is veiy 

* Cpu8Okh0 dt fylotUn PtMt/g 3 * aerie. I«ondom: TrUhnar. 

. t La Pat G. FniUayct Jevsii Wlshoviti. 

Palis: Pton. 

1 Httemsa d$ dies XV<fa XP"I« lidsAto. P^iblldte par 

2C Vid. sd ParU: DslUs. 

I JfontttHmr eftoirie pn>$amr$ sr pa^tatfmH^ du XVt ossc 

hilrodiiclisiit hsImm, e(c. rar Eugkoo Kdaume. Paris : BeUt:. 


Ci>mplijn.*, and tho olphabelTcal indc.v of pei*son8 quoted or liShWl'''' 
to lormirnlf -5 wh it W'o .mitHt pronuancu to be one of the bsstsdtow' 
books ]j:'fdy pubii.'^hoil. 

M. IVofcssor of Geology nt the Pkris MuseiiUi 

of Niitutt'l ITtstory, has brought out two works which deseivis 
far I'iuIm* corico than wo can now' give thoni. Tho lectures oft* 
comparative geology muiit bo mim^d first imd although ihe word 
*• goulogy may porh'-tpA be ubjoclcd to os unauitabie in a book 
treating, not of tlie earth alone, but of all the nlauetaiy bodies, i# 
is difiicult to sity w'hat other word ctSuld have Men sefected. M. 
Meiihier’s restairhcs intrj the pheooinena connected with light, and 
into the moss, the rapidity, and tho general ehuracterciticn of tho 
plauet.M, are highly intero.iling; but perhaps the most striking 
thing in tho work is the chain of inthivnccs derived from ifcS 
autlioFs observations. Adopthig u co.^niogonic theory akin to 
tli'.it of Liipla(jo,|jivhirU lie, howx\t r, completes, M. Mottiiiar con- 
t i.li-i’s om* systiiin as om* grand geological whole ; the ptemd* 
urv, rra^ jiicnt.-^ ol it, »urc«*sr<ivoiy deUtchud from the irentroi laass, 
111'.? iu i:»s i I self still sub.-wiiag iis an iacan descent ^ab.%tauc 6 in the 

.‘^U71. ■* 

.\nuihcr wj^rkt fo*‘ wdiicli wo are indebted to M. Meunier 
m iy bo cojisidiTcd as fui-ming pnn of tho history of l^uris. 
(•uvier nnd ihonguiait had already exit mined the giiolngy of 
ih.ti city find ii^ ciiviriitiB in a book the List edition of which 
was piibliahcd forty years ago. Vi-ac.ount d’Archiacs J/ar- 
toirfi uVa’ pro(jn» dp. ii inviicil in 1 S 51 , contains also a 

cliJipter on tii« snjiio siibjc‘Ct ; but even sirKio that compararively 
recoil t ]Hjrio(l di/noverit 5 of every kind have been luadc in the 
various hr.iiiches of goriir^giciil scionc*'', ao far as Paris is concerned, 
tind wo h iivi to thank M. j^fonniei* for giving ns tho ivsult of these 
ili'-'CovM-i.’fc.. Not th/ll. ho appiMis in this voliiuio tis a jnere reportof 
of uth^T inen’b ropf.iirln s ; on Ihe conlr-ny, iiiiiny of the owei*?^ 
lio]..<i nrido sire c.itiioi) his own, and they bear ovidence to his 
^ci^;niil)C uiiainmcr.L^ 

'I'ho Aciiddiuio has already twice awarded a prize' 

to Miu'^. IM'inclmejlto lor h»'r moful c.ontribulioua t<> ethical 
ecienco; nnd the pvc.'..7nt volumi-t feustains her reputation. As 
the tit’e buflioicntly bhow-*, it is ilu; result of observatiom 
nuido during a lilc-tinu*. Mun, priys Mnm. JVanchocutte, may 
bi5 con'.pareJ to a traveller rn rotUf oterniiy ; he sketchM, 
whiFt oii hia way, iho niost sirildng lundscapca: ho notes 
down ihn be.'t hotels, iho sitcBt eueampments, the shortest 
roads; ho records liliewisvj the d.angeruus and treai^herous paths; 
and genorously bcqiUMtha to thnso who shall follow him the 
of hia eX]H‘ricricc. Koimirking on the iTiitiucnt cfwcs of 
Miic.idc which appear in tho coUuniiK vd’ lUo Frvucli newspapers, 
the au;hor traces thorn to the want of faith characteristic ol the 
pie,;.ci»t geiiordliot) ; it is high time, she s-iys, that some attempt 
t^hould Ije madu to raise nirn from t|ie depths of seilishncss and 
Ilia, t-ritiiisni into which they ha\o sunk; and iMme. Blanchociute’s 
ambiliun is to play her pai*t, howcv.'*r sm.ili, in tJie work of n*> 
goncralioij. Hence this liook, coinpuM d of detached thoughts 
cU-ciilrd under various ht\tds; wo recommend especially the 
chapter eiititied '* Lctticb d nid»odv." 

“.S'lUiiet . . . cost uii .sonnet,^’ excLuuied TrisFOtin of yora. 
In tho \oliinic Udbre us ^ wc liiid no fcwertJian one hundLcci and 
i'orl) ol thcf’O wiiiill pocai.s. They are dirided into sets of ten; 
eight heU repn.scniing the period comprimKl between Mellin de 
baiut-Gohiis aird Ji au-BiipUsle Uousteau, whilst the Diuelvoutb 
century claims all the rest, ^^'e have il on Boiieau's authority 
that 

Un soniul s;vns dOfaiit vaiit wul ua long 5 

and some of ihi».sc iLcliiJcd in this collection Aro certainly gems of 
this kind ; a few made quite a commotion at the time when they 
appcartul, wnd persons acfpiainted with the French litemtupB of the 
rmieiLv style could tell us how the Uranisics headed by yoiture, 
and the Jobelius conducted by Bensevado, ibiigUt it out in Mme* 
do Rauibouiilot’s naluit. We cannot say chat sonuol literature 
impro^ 08 as we draw noai'or our own days, and thei*e Is not one of 
tlK«<e compositions belonging to coutuinporary authors that 
cau be cnmjKired witli tho c/u^y-aVi/crs produced by lloiisoitL 
Olcineut Mai'ot, or even Lbarlcval. Th<i ihiuoiis sonnet composed 
by l>u6burreau.v after his conversion has never yet been oquMled, 
and Scarrou s aorouit comiqv/i is in its way a perfect wonder. M. 
j Assolineau, the* learnod editor of this volumo, has given in on 
I ctilldDt historical hitroduction a complete account of Bounut-writing 
ill rruuco since its origin, nnd the notes supply lilmwise a variety 
of usetul illustrations ; but we are bound to say that tho poems con- 
tributed by our own ejxjch might very prolitably nave been 
curtaiiod. 

Aflur AIM. Piici.s, lietourneur, (Ttilzot, Franfois-Victor UugOg 
E. Montdgut, and Benjamin Laroche, iinolher scholar hr.s en- 
deavoured to grappJy with blmkspofiro, and to clothe him in a 
I’Veuch dress. The difiiculty which AI. Alcide Cayrou had to 
overcome w'as unusually great, for his triuisJationll is not a 
I commonplace proso renderiug of the original ; lie applies the formal 
Alexandrine to the lilnglisli dramatis^t. and the iieceazjltiea of 
rhyme oblige him more Umn once eithei* to saenfice^ouracy or 

• Gmrn da p^nJoqit ismpariie. Par StanL«Ias Mcuiiwr. Paitb : IJidot. 

f Ctntn di odolftaie tks HnviroM da Purif, Par Stanidas If eunlrr. Peiis : 
J. U. Uoifliliicr 

% Lt hmg de la me i nouee/k» mprewuop* tPime femm. Pur MoMt 
UiRitcheeutte. l^Ariv : Bidiev. 

$ Lehareehe mmmte, Paris i Leiuena. 

il CA^Woruvre ds Shakspeare traduUe an Mrs. Par M. AhiUt Caymik 
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to iotroduce Buperfluous words belongfing to the class of what 
our neighbours call ohniUeB. The plu}*s selected for translation 
arc HamUt^ Mwibeth^ Othdh^ JRomeo md JiUiel. M. MdKi^i*es, 
recently elected a member of the French Academy, nud thoroughly 
ucquaiutod with the dmiuatic Utomturo of the Elizabothau ora, 
has mldod a preface, which is somewhat disAppointiug h}' its 
brevity and uicagroucss. M. dayrou’s onthusiai^iu for Shuhspearo 
is most croditable ; but wc must say that, w hiiU'vor libi'rliea 
^aylH3 itikonwith ttio Jlaclnitin Alcaandnne (uiul they are such in 
these two voluiacs that seMTal of the passages r*'ad like prost'), it 
utterly fails in tho present instance, t lenmin is* the only uile'|uate 
language fora metrical tivinslalion of Shaksptsaiv and thi! IVonch 
must remaiu sjUisfiod willi a iu\»>e versi«)n aimiii;:: .suli-lv at 
tuuiuracv. 

kl. Marius Topiu is alrHiidy favounihly kiitiwn hv a vnlumo on 
tho Man with 1 fie Iron We reYie\se<l it sjnme tiiue iig<», 

and did justice to tlie imihor’s learning, althoujfli we could not 
satisfy ourselves that he had solved tho ui\^teriou.s ja’Obh'm 
. which has puzzled so many before him. On the prt'sent occa- 
sion he attempts * Ujpro\ea thesis put luith originally by M. 
OoUbin, to the cH’cct that Louis Xlll. really coiiriteniuiced 
llichelieu’s policy, ahd admired it, insteail of being the weak, 
wavering monarch that liistoriana repn-t-ent him to havi' heou, 
obliged to bend under tho Cardiimrs yoke. M. Topin has 
had the opportunity of btudying ujesards of two liundre*! 
letters in the Kings own hand writing, nd<lre.‘-sed lo Itiehelitm, and 
it is chiefly on tliis mMss of evidence that he taki '^ up his jiositinn 
for tho purpose of rehabilitating the memory of ijonis Xlll. The 
volume be Co 1*0 ns is divided into three purls; the lirsL being* lievotcd 
to a brief skcteli of tlio reign. With the help of document.^ found 
by him in the Frenrli ^^)^vign Ollice, M. Toniii is enabled to cor- 
rect many bUindei'S wliich had been received as lads by the be.-*L 
writers, even by M. Clou.sin and M. Avoid, the leaiue<l editor i>f 
iiichelieu's corrcspondenco. The second part of the. work comprises 
tho letters discovered by M. Topin ; they embrace the period of 
twenty years beginuing with the death of (’onstuble de Luynes, 
and are copiously illustrated with notes and historical commen- 
taries. liimlly, w'o have an account of the liiaL days of 
Louis Xlll. and Kichelieu, ending with a general eslimate of 
the King and his illustnoiia Minister. If Itieli* lieu obtained such 
oitraordiuary power, it was merely, pays (»m' nutlior, h'-eaiise the 
King was iw:timled by enlightened patriot i.-iii, :nid the ( cardinal 
was uiire.sorvcdly devoted to the intiTcsts r-l’ i-'rarice. It need 
scarcely be proved that llichdieus uiiqueatioujible genius ii in 
no vvay diminished by the fact that Louis Xlll. was not a rui- 
fain^mU, 

M. Jules Ar^iie, who hius spent some time in Cliiua, now gi\e3 
U3 the result of his inipressions.t We are not asked hero to .'niudy 
the ^‘Odestial lunpho” in its clusKical <lros3, na iho work's of 
MM. Stnuiskia Jiilicn and lUnthicr pre.-^ent it to u.s, M. .lules 
Arono’a Chinainnri is the regular “heatlieu Clnneo'nf tho nine- 
teenth century -“ihuf is to way, a specimen of all the VNorstqualiticft 
which belong to tho human race ; the poe-try In* writes is sw inii'rior 
to that which we ha\e Wen iicfMisloiucd to admire as ihu famoiH 
"willow-pattern ” dinner service is to old cliini; and if under the 
Ming dynasty John (’ijiimiuau's cod(i of iiiunility vs us of a houio- ; 
what loose character, it augg-estod at any rate hrics and tales fur j 
superior to those (pii*U*d by M. /Vione. * | 

It is passible, however, that our traveller may have caliunni- | 
atod the ladies of the (Celestial Kiupirt*/' just an M. Kraest 
d’llervilly, if report spi*.aks truly, has grossly uiibivpri'senled 
jnosdamen Ifts ransianirs. Wo hope, at all evuuta, that the 
objectionable atories introduced by M. d llervilly in liU volume 
wUl not be regardtd as specimens of rari.-*iau life in the best 
senso of the word. 

TJio January number of the Bihlwfhitpm mimrsdle i.s§ a 
good beginning of the volume for 1876. M. de Montalenibcri’H 
essay on Snanish liistory, n-jccled by tin*. (Wnsjwiidant on account 
of Its Liotunl tone, iind M. Talliclicts biographical sketch of 
Alexandre V'iuet, are excellent articles. 

• ZtOuiu Xf/I tt HU'hdieu f ^tiule hialoritjue. Pur Miiriiis Tupiii. Pails : 

Didier. 

f LaClilrnfamilicr^Hgalanie, Pur J airs Ari-iu*. Paris: t.’liurpcntu-r. 

j Mudamet lc 8 raritieune*. Pur i'iruL-at d'llfjrvilly. Paris : Char' 

peotier. 

§ Iai J^ihliothvqw vuivenetle, Janvier 1876. L.iu^nnitL : llridol. 
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ALFIlKn T> nun*, ‘rn 
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COMl’Ji'riTIffN oi MiflMiininer. I 

from n S|it*rial iiiml lo £'>» ii jcur im cases u( SeJmliirH who rrquiroit.— 

’ *■ ’ ’ bEi;iii:i.\itr,thu(:iillea^ChfWu.BrMtol. 

(near AVatford). 


will lie (ijicn to COMl'J'/riTlCfN nt MiflMiininer. iKfO, valuu (Vtjiii iSS tr* ili() n y{Mur, 
w Inch miiy he lin.»eai.ed f- — — ' ' ' - - “ * “ ' ' *■ * ’* 


G 1 {A.\IMAR SCHOOL 

ronnthfl A.l> l.’iilt. 


Under the Nlw HcJieino, Nhic Exhthilions bto founded, uf Uw \aUie of C.'M) per oiuium Ihr 
Thnt* Vears. 

.M'mi, Ten Jniimr nnil Teti Senior rinlt Scluilarsldpt arc to lie ratablislK'd. Iho ftrst to defrop 
a*M)|ii iiiiv' half, the latte: iiooi'Jy the whole, ui the i-kpeiiM of luiuntcnttuec and e*lucatioa la 
the Srhnol. 

Fiutlivr iurormatiop will U aivrn gn apiillealum to (ho Bar. AiiimKii r.diKMAa, Uead>Mwter. 
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I irst ami Srisund Cbuts CieMlcs, t Irst Cihhv in 1 .aw and Moilcm Ifletor) , luid fbrmerly Tator 
find \s«istant Modur at VVeUinst^m Ciillcke. The situation In lolty and saluhrioUN. The 
Pnpi l« are trioUuil os mciubvrb of the !• ainily. I'ccs under I'anrUicn, l.'iU U unieoN t aver Four- 
* n, roiM>iiincu!i. _ _ 
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•- OsRirrl. I»rci»»res BOVS, la twieii Seven and Twelve, for Piiblie Si houle. ^WnwlOO 
and 120 UuUicUN. ifuJ>iia>N as ot WincheHtvr CitlUiee. Alter Koetvr hu cuu receive or 
Thrre Boys ^ Addri;M,JI«iine 1^0*0. Iltirsley, Wiiiuheater. 

'r.fAE()VEJr— PEIVATI': TUiTKiNi— fh 7 ' ENGLISH 

'Ll. CHAPLAIN (n Cnmbrhlee M.A.. wltli Miithematlcel IToDOitri^who underlmkee the 
('an'uiid Ediuatiun of Four 1*1. PILS. has V* ACANCIEH. A Uertnaa rosides iu bnuLrm. 
Address. Hev. N. O. Wa^lNMj^B'dnnerSlruji'.e. ^ 


W(K)LW 1 CI 1 , LINE, CONTROL, UOOPEK’S HILL.—* 

* » Ri v. Dr. inrofins ( Wrana. Cam.l, who hoi noHed over 3(W, HmYACANCIKIS fbr 
the next KxaminaUont. ClasMcoi, _Sclotive, French, Qomuin, and Drawinff Tulom. Ifceoa 
also mwive iq.'lte dlHtluct) younper PUP1L8 fbr a more extended uiime.— Kelln^l. W. 

piliVATF TUltm~and COMFORTABLE HOME.— 

The IlElTOK (Married) of a small Ctuintry 1Vlsh,an old Ituxlieian end Oradiiatool 
Trinity Colleira. Cambiidirc, who takes FIVE PUpf 1.8, has Vocaiiofcs. Ulosslas, MatheinotlA 
Frvnefi, ami ihoroush (iermun . WeuUar ftijvantaees for yoanx men fbnd of (vuntry Uleil^ 
pursuits. HhiioUiix, llshlnff. and hiintinx, if denirfd. Ttnhs (Tnelusivv), )lhl to lUO Gultieoe 
Ad'IrcM, Rev. I|, R. L., MoitlEate Kcotriry, Much Wen lock, Belop. 

piUVATE TUITION.— Tlm~nov. F. W, YOVmTluZ 

Oxon. Heholor f>f Ids Cnlleicc. three of wliow Ihipllirfll, is. and Ift years) hove weenttx 
Kainnlopcn PubUo School Scholarships, Hooelves a few hltfh^oss b 

HSNiMtcil by an Elrhth Wmnirler, an Oxliird lliniourman, and other ' * moiv 

fiMMlity tor tiie Modern LaiiKuapus. and unusual od^anUm^s to Si 

to Parents ot Posltioo. Iiuilnsive terms, 100 QuinOOs..- Cherbourg. 

noMraiiiWEXAMiNATioNa— ^ 

fl’O MILITIA OFFICERS Md CANDIDATES fo* COM. 

PeTfTIVE EXAMINATlONB.^Captain CIIAWMER CUto mh Reximent) will 
have THREE VACANCIKH ntier the ^Ikwmlier ExamlnaBJi.^*^^ 
rrten»iCfs...Thc Man^ Hous e. Newton Valenc e, Alton , H«U»ts. . ^ 

GOAIlBOUOUGfl.— A LADY Md GENTLEMAITwWi fo 

^ reoelvc into their Family Une or^Twp LITTLIQ QIRLB, of olxnit tho some axe ee . 
theh (xdy Dadgldet, who b new^lx.io.be bmuKht up and SdUN^ jrlth her. olid irf whiMi 
they woidd take nitire charge. Ime Ugheat refei«uces.-A6dre«rv^B.r*Bwak«ton’siibi«ry, 
Scarborough. 
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TIIK OPF'NINfr OP Til 10 iSJlSSlOX which it is dosiraMc to have dpcidcd. The objection to 

; the lUirials }bll may he, that it pnjposus tolake aw»y IVom 

A SJlSSION which will cortaiolj’ iiot be* ilovoid of ‘ the lOstahlislioil Church the exclusive cnsUuiy op ownership 
iriteuxjst, bnt which may pcvliH[iH lu? free iVoni any , of churchy anls; or the olyeotiou may be that, if this ex- 
eerious party excitomonfc or contest, was opened on Tuoaday : cluRiveticss wero impairf^d, there would ho no security 
by the QijkF-n in person. It is some years since the Qubkn ' agaiiiKt scenes painfully jarring on the feelings of reverent 
has felt herself equal to tho discharge of a duty which, how- ' ond juous people. If the first is the objection entertained 
ovor^ftodshemaybo with the qualities neOessary to perform by the majority of tho House, it is obvious that thopp 
it with dignity and g*n.ce, must still bo inevitably onerous can he no Jlurials Bill at all; if it is the swond that is 
and trying. It is always a satisfaction to the public when | entertained, then tho question will be what valid secorities 

circumstances permit Hrr Majesty to go through any of | can bo suggested by the pro'mt)tei‘s of the Bill. The Irish 

the great ceremonials of State without tho tax on her 1 members appear to be more fortunato than Mr. Mouc.vs, 
strength boifig unduly severe ; and there is a general and a long list of Bills has been announced which different 
feeling that a Session hogiris well when the Quekn jire- Home liulers are to bring forward. Ireland was not 
sides at its Opening. On the present occasion she had : noticed at all in the <J[ueen's Speech, and tho seconder of 
to touch on a subjoofc deeply intcrosling to herself ! the Address in the iVuninoris, reprcpcntiiig an Irish con- 

as well as to tho nation, and the success of the visit' stitucucy, noticed this at once as a n<nx*lty and as a sign 

of the PKiNCK OF AVa!,es to India has been so iiidi.s- Hiat things worn going on well in Ireland, and that 
putable that there w, as na reason to fear lest anything she the country was becoming p(‘i\ceful and prosperous, 
might say should evoke even a whis])er of dissent. By a Nothing could Im more vexations to Homo' Rulers than 
pure acoidont tlio ooeasion of the Quben’s visit to West- that this a.ssumfdioti should bo suj>posc(l to be war- 
minster was also the occasion of the signal collapse of a ranted. Mr. Ko.sayne especially set himself to com- 
Kenkait demonstration; and it is not perhaps a bad bat it. Ho pi‘eauincd that Mr, Mplhou. and was judging 
bogiiming of a Session that an incident at its opening of all Ireland from the point of view of Belfa,<t. Eve n as 
should seem to warrant the supposition that even the to Belfast he could state th.at he had heard much gn»vvling 
humblest and most ignorant of the Queen’s subjects can as lo the state of’ trade tliere, and certainly, if no plac(> is to 
ultimately detect a vulgar imposture. Foreign affairs bo held pro.^perous until all growling has ceastsi in it, it is 
necessarily took up the greater part of the Sj)ecch from.j hopcie.ss to dream of prosjicrity anyw here. Whatevo’ may 
tho Throne, and the list of home measni»s was unusually ’ be tho truth us to Bcllast, nothing can be more toojish 
brief. Mr. Disraem, during the debate on tho Ad- in the eyes of Mr, Konaynk than to talk of the. re.-t of 
dress, justified its brevity by observing that, if tho Irc-land being ])ro.spcrous. No doubt, as Jie admitted. 
Government furnished a long list of measures which it the amount of depo^<i^s in the banks rapidly increiiBes, 
proposed to carry, experience showed- not only that it but that is only Ixjcanse the farmers pull their hoards 
is impossible all should be canied, but that the world out of old gockings, and take thorn" to tho banka, 
very unjustly tergets those which are carried to romem. Tliat such a^proceas should conduce to tho wealth 
bdr exclusively those which are not carried. Tho path of the country has not entered Mr. Ronayne’s. runo. 
to glory seemsi therefore, to lie in proposing to do scarcely cent and virgin mind. It \n tvtk<\ as he al.«io ailiuittecl, that 
anything, and then every achievement beyond these modest wages in Ireland liave risen c«>Tisidcrttbly ; but he urged that 
bounds will come as a surprise, and tho country will be do- the labourer was no better off, foi* the prices of everything 
lighted to fmd itself in the hands <rf a Ministry which does, had also risen ; and in the next place tlic labourer was 
not merely what it proposes io do, but a great deal more, better off, but tbi.s was only be cause half the iM.>pulation 
Tho constitution .of the Final Tribunal of Appeal, and the had been killed or driven away. In time perhaps Mr. 
rejplaccment of the temporary xegalations passed la.st Session Rosayne may suspect that it has ' been a gain to him t hut 
with regard te merchant shipping by a permanent Act, the absenco of Home Rule lias obliged him to addiess an 
wore objects which the Government was pledged to ac- audience with which arguments flagrantly conflicting do 
complish in the most satisfactory way it could devise. The not have tnnch weight. ^ 

iuclosnr^ of commons and the management of prisons Tho course taken by the Ministry in referring tho quos- 
aro, no doubt, in themselves matters of importance, but tions involved in tho Slave Circ.ulars te a Royal Com- 
scarcely of the importance which might have been expected missioi^is open to very sorious objoi?tion. Tho GoVernment 
to Secure t^oin. notice m the QuBt^N’s £^oech» It is dif- hasventirely abandoucHi the lirst Circular^ owning its re»- 
fer0ut with Iho regulation of tho Universities and tho spotisibility, but steting that its issue was a blunder into 
organization of primary, education. Their importanoe is which it was betrayed by the erroneous opinions of its 
auquostionable, and thd Ministry has shown commendable Law Officers. But tho second Circular Jias Iw^eii framtKl iii 
boldnesB. iu attempting to de^ with them. Whatever is accordance with tlio delilierato opinion of the liighoat legal 

ffi sed. ls siirb tp run counter to tho feelings, prejudioos, authority at the command of the Govcriiiuont., that of Lord 
olibfs of innt^mcrablo criticil, and perhaps no two sub* CAraNS. The Ministiy contend that it was necessary to 
jects oould bd namod on which it would be harder for the issue some Circular, and that the Circular now in fi>rce; is 
Government ib hit the exact point of moderation which a thoroughly proper Circular, based on the proper legal 
will se^isfy, not clKiufs and sects— for to satisfy them is im- doctrines. If this is so, what is tin ro for a llojal 'Com* 
possible — bu't the aation at lai^e. , ■ ^ mission to do? There is nothing whatever for it, to di^ 

ID-luck in the baBot for the order of preced^pe of the cover which the Government do©.<{ not know alrec^yv It is 
Bills of private members has dotenniiied Mr* Osborns ridiculous to ask ^ Commission to inquiro whether 
Moroan to withdraw htoi^ Burials Bill, and tq substitute a Cairns is right in point of law. Our cxistingWagements 
Illation. It may thra out to be advantageous foi' all and'treaties, and all the contents of all jMfevious Cireutafe, 
course should have been forced dn, himj are perfectly well known to the I'oreigjn Office, TbeRoyi^l 
the Mouse to detennino a prelimioary^udlitiaD Commission may bo of opinion that much iiio)u disetetion 
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than the (^iroulai* coiitoinplato.s sh<»ul(i bo jjivento oaptains 
of sbip.s of wiir ; but thw is the very point, wliioh the (rovorii- 
mcut decided, and it is for Parlisimcnt, not for a Com* 
mirtsion, to say whether its decision isriglit. The only kind 
of Hiiggcstiou which Lord Dkuhy could make ub to 
Uio ^>os‘siblo utility of the CotumiKsion was that it 
“ might give hints ns to what uf w trtmlies or cn- 
pigcinents tho Crown should bo reooinniende^l io make 
if oUier Tiaiioiis will Jiccode to tlitnu. But this is precisely 
tin* d lit}’ of tho Foiii:i<;N Sm;! taiiy, and not oFjmjv one else. 
Ami this is c*sp(‘(Mjilly a case wh(*re tho Foreign OITi(‘o 
ought to net, and to act in its own way. To deal rightly with 
the questions which the retention of fiigitivo sluves raises 
is to deal rightly with a. great man}' small practical 
matters, differing very greatly in different places. It is 
very midesimblo that England should lay down fixed 
general ruh'S specifying whutshc? retpiire.s and claims citlior 
as to Imr treratment of fugltivt^ slaves or the extraterrU 
uorial cliaraetor of hor men of war — that she should aii- 
liouiice tlie.so rules to Llio world and cull on tho world 
to acknowledge thoiu. Wo shall almost certainly get into 
quarrels with foreign Powers if we act in tliis way, and 
wo shall bo quite certain to d(j mticb Jess than wo oLher- 
wi-so might for tho benefit of tho fugitive ftlavos. It i.s 
equally umlesirablo that the }ji.sto!*y of all tliai the Foreign 
Ctiici‘ has done in the inatfcr on j>:jst oecasions should bo 
revealed ; and if it is not revealed, and the Royal Com- 
mission is silent as to much of which it gains knowledge, 
tho ])ublic will have no means of jhidging on what 
grounds any decision has bcjcn arrived at, find it will bo 
unable to derive any corufoi't. from the labours of tho 
Gonnnission. For the moment perhaps the (roverumeut, 
by shirking its due ro.sponfiibility, may gain a .sort of ('aso,and 
may please itsedf with the hope that, by the time tho Coni- 
inission reports, the Slave Circidai*s will have been for- 
gotten. It would be saying too much to say that thiS b(»pc 
is an illusory one. In a few luonthK tho public nmy have 
forgotten the Slave Circulars; bnl ii. will not have for- 
gotten that the Govcruuiout showed wtjakness wlum it 
ought to have annouiiml a decided and defensible pidky, 
and tbai the FoRino.v Skcuktauy', instead of doing bis duty, 
has asked other people to tell him how to do it. 


MINISTERS ON THE SUEZ CANAL AND TURKEY. 

I I’ had been foreswn that the debates or sjicecbes on the 
Address would redate clnelly to tin* 1 wo fjuostions of 
foreign policy which have for s<»nie time pn^t occupitjd 
gemral attciition. The Suez Canal purcliasc- will be move 
fully discussed^ on Alonday ne.\t, when the (hfAX':r.i.u*n 
of the KxcTiLqUKB asks for a %<.no uf tliA money neee.s- 
sary to indemnify Alossr.'i, iioi sis- Hin) ; out (lie ]iuper.s 
which have been publisbtul cnulain the ni'-'Jigre history 
of the trauKaction, and Lord Di.iiiiv and Air. lli.suAtLi, 
wliih' they touched lightly cin tin; tiuaueial character 
of the investment, sutiieiently explained both the general 
rc».so)i.s for tho puitdiase and the i/jotiYos for imme- 
diate acceptance of the Kiituii i/s otlhr. Jjord Derby 
rejmdiated tho interjuvtation which had been not un- 
naturally placed on lii.s Kdinburgli speech, lie now ©x- 
plaiiiS that ho only denied that the ptivelmsu was a do- 
parture fi*om tlio habitual poliey of England, and was 
oonriceled with any proji.'ct of an Egyptian proUidorato, 
or of participation iu tho di^memliornient of Turkiy. 
It appears that negotiations arc in piMjgress which may 
perhaps I'osuifc in securing to the English Government 
a share proportioned to its interests in the inanagemont 
of t.lio Caiifii ; but if sudi an arraugemeiit is for any reason 
dederred, the acquisition of nearly half tbo capital will not 
ifiii to confer corresponding iidlucacc (m the oiriicr. As 
IjOTxi Dbrsy said, th^ w'ho hold the opposite opinion as- 
sumo the jioaition of a man who dwiics tnat two and two 
make feur. M. ns LessEPS farniehod a sufficient justificta- 
tion for the puTchae© when, either relying on tlio support of 
tbo French GovernmeDt or wishing to t^si. ita policy and 
leKilutiuD, be tbreatened iu 1S74 to .stop tho trnifio of the 
Cumd. Ill days when French ambition was more restfeas 
the ex[>(TiTnont might prdmbly have sucjceodcd. According 
to Mr. Diskieli there waeeooio diiiiculty in inducing the 
SuLjAN and the Kuediys to desf^atch a fon;o to protect tli© 
iiavigCi.tioii from interruption, it is not likely that tlie Kaa- 
mvu would have dotermined to undortako the mansgeniatd 
of the Canal in the fane o£ a protect. The aid 

which the French Ambassador had, uudiu* tho iustruciiouH 


of bis Government, afforded to M. PE Lksseps during the 
sitting of the Commission at Constantinople was pro- 
ft*ssc<lly given bocuuso tho great.cr part of tho capital of 
the Company was hold by French Bbareboldcrs. If the 
English Government had previously effected tho purchase, 
either a different policy must havo boon adopted or a ne^- 
explanation must havo beim devised. If M. d® LEflfliBiSi 
trc*at4*d tlio undertaking as French while pearly half the 
shares belonged to tlio Kuedive, ho would more plausibly 
havo appealed to national pride and joalousjj^ if either a 
French Alinistry or a body of French capitalists had an- 
ticipatotl the acifcion of tho English Oovorument, 

As tho Duke of Somerset truly said, the risk which 
was hardy averted in 1874 wa.s one of tho ^compli- 
cations which Ijord Palmerston had formerly antici- 
pated. Tho difficulty might have assiuned a Btill more 
serious form if M. PE Lkssevs, instead of closing tha 
Canal, had re-fused udmissiou to the vessels of any nation 
whiiili ohjectcclto the angmentation of tolls. Franco would 
have accepted the increased tariff, and Hnssiaii ships 
would, if necessary, liavo been franked through tbo 
Canal by means of ^ Goverument subddy. Tho indig- 
iiulioTi wkiich would havo been caused by the exclusion of 
English shipping would have been more formidable than 
the jiliusible objections to tho jiurehase which are ex- 
pouiuli^d in the I'UUnhurgli llcviow. Ouo or two prt>posi- 
tions to which Lord JUuttncjton seemed to coinTuit himself 
oxliibitial Ics.s th:ui bis usual caution. It was a wuBto of 
ingennity to aitoiupt to prove that the shtiros might havo 
been ininght choapor ; and it was uniiecs^RBiary to aunouuci} 
that tho Khedive would bo bound in time of war to close the 
Canal to all IxdligercnU. Mr. Disraeli, who judiciously 
docdiiicd to anticipate the coniingimcics of war, may pro- 
bably have reflected that, when a greui stnigglo waa 
proceeding, the stronger combatant would ciutairily not 
allow tlie Egyptian Government to excrei.se an iiidepondoat 
discretion. As far as the amount of the purchase money 
i.s eoneernod, it Avoultl havo been iTupolitic us well us un- 
dignified to drive a hard bargain ; and tlie Klimdtvi: would 
rather liave raised four millions ui ruinouM interest than a 
smaller sum on the niodorato terms which were offered by 
the English Governnumi. It is sutisfaciovy to learn from 
the Ministerial BtaUuueuts and from tho published Corro- 
spondonco that fercign Govornirmnts arc perfci ily satis- 
fied with the good faith of the ti’ausaelion. The Fifmch 
might bo excused if their complacciuty was in the ffr*>t 
instance disturbed. Tho Ilu.ssiau ilieory tbai the pui*chase 
was hu instalment of tho partition of Turkey was a figment 
iuteuded exclusively for duniestic purposes. 

Oil the propriety of tho adl>€»ion uf Uie Gi^vernment to 
Austrian projiict there was little diffbrciuujof upluiun. Lord 
Deiojv showed that there bad boon little room for cboico 
anuuig four pt^ssiblu oourscB of action. Tlu** English Govern- 
ment mtglil ha ve witlikeJd its concumuico ; i L might have pro- 
poHcd a i/OnferoAce ; oracoiiipetiugs(;heuieoi‘ roforui might 
have L en tundered. A vefiitiial to co-operate with the tlireo 
lii){)ei'ial Courts would havo boon followed by « Turkish 
rojeeiion of Count A^U'n.\8SY'B Note, jujd by ulterior coa- 
sequences which c;un be but vaguely conjectured^ A Con- 
ference is, iijcu a Hoy*ai Coramission on tfie law of slaveiy, 
only a devicx^ for procuring delay *, and in this iustoncofnieli 
a proposal would almesi certainly have been I'ejeeted by 
the three allied Courts. If a Conference had been hahl, 
thero woukl have been a uwijority iu favour of tho reforms 
derriandod in the Note ; and, with or without a Ooulbnmte©,. 
it would liave been idle to pi'oduco an uiU rnutive project 
of reform. There is little doubt about what the Porte ought 
to do, though tbei'c has been much dispute as to the best 
method of iuduenug the Porto to do a^iy thing. Tho Turk- 
ish Govenuueut itiiielf provided the strongest argumeiit for 
coueurrenco in the Note by iutimatiDg a wi-^ih that EugluAd 
shonldnot standolooff ItisDotsurpriBingthatTurkiabstatee- 
men should be anxious to postpone or avert aeoUisienL 
witii fenmidaUe arighibours. If foreign Powers are to 
intervene in tbo aduiiniatraittoat of Turkish provmces, it 
may well be thought desimblo that the most sincere fnwd 
of Turkey should have the opportunity of Aioiitg in the 
arraiigoniGnt. Lord Derjst took occasion oxprossly to re- 
pudiate tho inferenoes which have deduced from tbo 
oonduct of the Gminutient' by tho implacablo pariiaans who 
assail Turkey in the press It is quite within our pomi\ 

1 do not say to witodmw, for tiiore is no wiihdjnawsl In 
“ question, but to ahst&iu ftom farther aetinn, without any 
** one being sUo ta say that im have eitlxw 
“ poctations which wo havo created, or broken ariy engage- 
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inontB we have made.** Ifc wa« time to diaolcdm respoiiBi- 
bOitjr for the rash pledges of inoonsidorate paftiaana. 

It is promatiLi^e, and it worild p^aps in. any 
event bo oeeleas, to inquii^e how far tlie spirit of the 
Austrian JSToto is conMstimt with the reserves of 
the Treaty of 1856. Lord D«rihy waS justified in say- 
there hart been no infringement of 
rae Treaty. Any Power may, rtt the risk of giving offVnKuj, 
but without Violation of the common law of nations, advi.'^o 
any other Power to deal justly and benovolontly with its 
fittbjeote. In the Treaty of Paris it was pi'opor to guard 
the concessions promised by the Sultan by the .provision 
that no foreign Oovornniont should interforo with the 
internal adLainistratiun of the Em[>irc. TJius far ’Russia, 
Austria, and Germany liave not exceeded the lioense of 
the Treaty, inasiuiioh as their advifjo to the Porte is not 
enforced by any overt threat. Lord Hautinoton reminded 
the House that Lord Palmerston himsi^ir had admittod the 
moral right $t the European 'OovermrK^nts to ronioriKtrato 
if the pi'umises of tlu) Sultan were not performed. The 
commnni cation to its allies of its own good intentions to 
its subjects was an ackiiowlodgment by the that 

they had some Icind of interest in the rnaiter. A sugges- 
tion that its Ix^nevolcnce should assurne a certain form 
is au additional encroachment only bivauso tlierc is a 
suspicion of force in the background. Lord Hajjtinotox’s 
quotation fram a sp^^ech of Mr. Glads roxK deli veered twenty 
years ago was loss instructive than hi.s roferenco to Lord 
Palmerston’s opinion. Mr. Qi^aostone thought in 1856^ 
as ho thinks now, that tho juxtaposition of ChristiaTis ar^ 
Mahometans involves difflcultics wliudi will survive the 
pn^sent gcneralioii. Ijoid Palm I’U -ton atid the English 
nation have always been aware that iljorct were two hoaiilo 
creeds ill Turkey, though Lord Palmi kston’s hopd timb 
their relations might be eqaii>ahly sidjnstod has been in 
great measure disappointed. Mr. GLAnsTOKK is not to 
blame for his inability to discover a mraedy for tho evil 
which ho points out and deplores ; but those who share his 
opinions ought to ivgord with tolei*anco the C(dd-b!oodoJ 
policy which acquiesces in an nuavoidublc evil. Ff»r<jigTi 
Govcriimeirts will collect from tho cautious pi irasc-s <d* Mr. 
DisiiABlii and Lord Deuiiv their sulistantial Hdlnu'ence to 
the long*OBtabliflhed policy of England. ’When any pnm- 
ticabic contrivance for abating the antagonism of Turks 
and Christians is devised, it will be time onongh to speou- 
late on the extirpation of tho MahomoUvu faitli or tho ex- 
pulrtion of its vuiarios from Europe. 


(UJUALVXY. 

T he Session of (be Gorman Parliament has been 
brought to a close, and the uiain work assigned to 
.^ihc Pailiament during the Session, that of passing tho now 
Penal Code, has been accomplished. Before, however, the 
close of the Session, l*rince ^Bismarck appeared on th«i 
scene in tho clmracttu' which from to time ho assumos, and 
generally with imposing effect, that of a person really in 
the secret of things, who knows what no one else ctm 
know, sees dangers where to other eyes all seems safe, and 
offers to take care of every onfj on the indisponsatdo con- 
ditiem that he is allowed to act in his own way as tho mys. 
teriouB and magical saviour of society from an aljyss. 
There* can be no doubt, that, at more than one epoish of hi.s 
life, Prince IbsMAROK reully has hud u policy tho bear- 
big of which ho could not prematurely disclose, for 
the prose<nitiou of which he was obliged to persuade 
or coerce bewildered jieople t»> find him the means, 
mA the ultimate success of which has made Gurmany what 
it IS now. But wlmt was once n necesrfity has become a 
habit, and Prince IlisnAncK is never weary of exhibiting 
himself us a gloomy prophet whoso inlsKion must be 
attended to or tho globe w'!'!! collapse. He is a sort of 
SffAtio^tRT of culture^ and tlio Awgt<l GarrujUi is only too 
assiduous in his attendancoH on him. fWlmmeiit had 
excited his wwith by rejeetiug certain dansort in tho BUI 
by which it was proposed to deal veiy sharply with 
SooittliflU*-that is, with members of scNirct Societies, and 
oil psTBOUB in any way oausing confusion by advocating 
cminiotis hostile tb proj^orty, tho family, and marriage. 
The Ru'liamortt tlwmght this a scart>, and the Gorcimn 
public is just at, present tired of scares. One of <tho 
clauses was rejeoted and 'Prince Bismarck wub fitrious. 
Hij came down on tho Honso with a Whdlo armoury 
isf thunderboHs. 'Ho warned his hearers ^hat W 


know perfectly well what he was about. He. bad 
got bis palui-kawH, he nmld deoiplior tho charaebcii 9 
on thorn, and his |falm-)eavtis told him diBtinctly that ISbe 
clauses must bo passed, German Parliaroont bos not 

yet got the length of setting i‘-soir upugaiiist GAinuEL'whcai 
that txitclapy boing is brought, directly on tho It 

appears to bavo giv'on \v«y, and to have passed the clause^ 
with wdiat inr»tUfs(jatioa, if any, is not yet known, nnd tl»5 
PraNCE, being restored 1<> good humour, thank«*(i the Bar. 
IjamcTil f(jr tlui cfileient aud satisiactory way in which it 
hfid dischargod its dal ins. The text of Prince .DlrtMAln;*c\s 
speeches liurt not ns yet reached uh, except in an imiierfect 
form, and no fq)inion cim thcrefoie bo offered a.s to the 
value of his .argumcius and the Bignilicanee of hi« state- 
ments ; but. if the gcuei ul torfbr of what lias been reportod 
of th(>m is correct, tl.‘<? ParNf'E used language which will 
supply both his enemies and his friends w ith curious matter 
for IV fleet ion. 

Altlu>ugh, however, the Penal Code has been pasiiod 
and Prince JIismarck is good enough to Mty thal he is 
satiHfied with il, the? stn'erirj of the original draft bus been 
considerably mitigat(*d. As it stood in its first conceptron, 
Draco, <tould lie have come liack to cartli, w'ould have 
ehuekie<l over every line of it. That stem |)orson w*oald, 
it may be imagined, luive beffii cspcciiiJIy iiekloA with a 
olmirto rondnring it fi eriminal effunue togi\cuny onoourago- 
itieiii, indueciiuenl., or a^^iKCuncc to emigration ; so that) as 
it wius remarked, u rthipowncir advertising cheap iai'es to 
New York might any cJ.-iy waki^ with bis hair clipped 
and nothing but breiid and water to live on. In 
this iiistancii the Parliamtuit fell sure there was 
some thing wrong ab(jut the palm-leaves, and struck 
the clause out filtogciher. TLcre was also some 
oyiporitiim to two sots of provisions — those by .which a 
change w'as made in German law corresponding to tliai 
forood by Germany on Belgium, itnd tboBO by wliich mis- 
doings like those imputed to Count Arnim wero made 
henceforth piinisbablo as criminal. A« these, however, 
wove ])oints not touching (TeiTnans goiH:i*dily, but touching 
Prince Blsm.vrck pm'stnially very muoli, tho chiuses, with 
some slight iihanges, were psLSsod out of compliment to him. 
Tho position of Count Arnim hitasolf cannot of course bo 
aflfeeicd by the now law, and n.s ho Viill not come 
back to Gcruiuny, the sentence already passed on him 
reiimiiJK iiiopcnilivo for the ])roaent. lie thinks he 
hns bcon very badly n.scd, aud Princu Bismauck thuiks he 
Juis got much less tlian his duo ■ jMiiiisImicid, aud thci’e 
is an end to it. l1io last stage in this diplxmiitio 
passage of arms ha.s beon the pnblicatitjn of tw'o Jotters 
written in 1872 and 1873 by Prince BisaiakiK the 
Kmukrok, which certaiuly that Princt* Bi.^MAti47K has 

long disliked and ilistrusted Count Arnim, but do not show 
much inoiv,|^ What their publieutioft was iuteiuied to show 
is not easy to say. Except to those who have a clue which 
the letterB ilKmiselvos do not afford they are very puzzling 
documents. In the first Prince Bismakcn reminds the 
Emi'EUor that Count Ai:ni.m was much distrusted by llis 
Ma-ucstv, Jt is the Emrruor who appears us tjtm- 
viuciug Prince Bismarck, or almost convincing him, 
that Count At;nim ought not to be at Paris. In 
tho noxl. letter everything 13 turned round, and 
the Empcuor is rt.^minded ilint Prince Bismarck Imd 
always warned him rujainst Count Aknim. The change 
of lone niiglif. nai.nntlly suggest the snirpositiou that, iti the 
intt'rval between liie ilatOH of thi‘. two letters, Prince Jh<- 
MAUCK had nol Jounrl the EitPLiniii's memory as to hi.s own 
prepossessums against Count Arnim quite so lively and iro.sh 
as Prince BiSMAUCK had a'.iiicirHttcii, and that it seemed 
iiiOro in accordance with the Imperial recollection that 
Prince Bismarck had wfirned His AJajkstv against a pcivon 
whom the Eaipeuor regarded witli a friend iy eye. Jlow- 
ovor this may bo, tbtirii can bo no doubt that the 
letters show that Prince Bis'MAi?(;A’s eminent posi- 
tion ennblcfl him to address his Suvepcigii with a 
complete al) 8 enc<j of restTVO; and tluir. in tho un^pavlng 
discharge of his duty, Prineo Btsmit^.k an-w no ivumn 
why ho sliouhl not s.^y what ho pIons^^d, and not only 
deal sharply with Count Al'vim. but innUn a paihfal re- 
fowneo to another friend of the Emcerou whom death 
Ijas long removed. Even in addreasing hia Sovereign 
IVinco BtsMAHCK nppoft! .s ntwer to forget that ho Ima grd 
OIabribl at hiH back. 

There is 01:0 pikssage in I'rinee BwMAltCK*-^ leltors which 
Ima u peottlmr «it.ercHt ion us in Enghmd. The Prince 
vetamds t^B BMrjEKOi; that at ouo tinio there had b^n a 
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notion of sendio^ C/Oiiut Aunim as Ambassador to Loudon, 
but that the project had been abandoned because it had 
l>oori disco vertul, when tlie usual steps were takem to ascer- 
tain bow tlu? ap{)ointmont wonltl bo received here, that 
Count Arsim’s uppointmoat would be unwelcome, as it 
was thoujfht that he was so unscrupulous in his departures 
trutli that uo ouo could believe a word ho said. If 
this merely m<*aiis that, when Count Aiinim’s appointment 
was being discussed, a (jrerman uinoial liero, guessing 
])crhaps th'inci! Dismakck's own sentiments, sent a 
report more or loss adverse, no one need bo aston- 
ished. Jbit tins is not what the passage would 
naturally be taken to mean. It would be supposed to 
imply tluit this was the option of the Knglisli Foreign 
Secretary, and that Lord Granyii.li: had not besUated to 
express it. There is something very astonishing in this. 
Certainly no di.sposition existed in the Fortiigu Otiiee at the 
time to criticize very rigorously any proposal made by 
Germany. Politeness in its highe.st and most eonJlnl tbrin 
was the order of the day between the rcfiresentaiives of the 
two countries. (!!onnt Au.nim belonged to the llrst society 
of Berlin, and was suppos<^dto stand e.\‘‘eediiigly well with 
his own Court. Lord GranviIiLE must have siraiigel}' for- 
gotten liis usual courtesy, and lost in a moment liis habit iinl 
tact, when lie lan the risk of giving very serious oiJeneci by 
making a giavu personal imputation ngJiinsL a person 
whom the Emperor of (iRKMANY tliought worthy of the 
digiiilied post of English Ambassadiw. JJiid Pnneo 
Bismarck had the advautugo of knowing Lord Uhanvim.e 
as well as Englishmen know him, a suspieion must have 
crossed his mind that there hfid been some mistake I 
in the inrorniation sent to Berlin. lint even if this 
had not been the case, and Lord Granvji.lc had e.x- 
pressed the opinion about Count An mm wdiicli it 
is suggested tliat he expresserl, we mo at a hiss to 
understand liow Prinee BiSiiMteK can think himself now 
entitled to eoininunicate sueh an iiple.lon to I ho world. 
PerBoiial objections to proposed aiui>a:>a lors aro very 
delicate things. Tlicy must In? made in eompleto cunGdeuec. 
They arc only poshiblo if those who know what is Mud 
never reveal what they know. Tf Lonl GuANViiiLK over 
said that ho douhb'd Count AjiNrn'.^’ voiaeity, ho euu only 
have said this in the full belief that he was safe in making 
a statennmt of the most strictly contidenlial character. 
Tho fret' and friendly int-erconrso of the Jiigliest 
representativt's of dillercnt Powers would ho at 
an end if it could be sujipose d that relercnces 
to the jirivate character of intUvidutiLs were going to bo 
publishe<l in tlio i)ew'Bpaper.s. Even if Prince Bi.SAiAKeK 
has not injured Count Arnim by allowing it to be .•supposed 
that Lonl (iua>;vit,t.r went to the extruordinary length ol 
ohjeciing to reoeivo him on account of Ljs want of veraenty, 
Avbile';Jjoi*d Gkaxvilu] ncA'cr said any tiling of the sort, 
still Princo Hl^MAl:OK has set a vi i y bad precedent. 
IJe has violated a contidtJiicc which L^rd Gi.’awilll’ had 
every reason to believe .saered. 'fhi.-; is an injury to 
tho whole civilized world. It degrades diphmiuey. It 
makes hononrablo nien in l?igh nlllee doubt whether 
they can ever bt? safe. Tho course wdiieh Prince 
Bismarck hrus now taken is ono which on «>tlier occa- 
sions he has ilcnonnced with tho ntmo.vst vigour, and it is 
much to bo regretted that lie laas been hurried by personal 
pique andpussum into doing what, if done by any ono ekso, 
would have met with his stoniest reprohutlon. 


COUNT ANDPASSY’S NOTE. 

T he pnhlicaiion in full of Count Axim.’assy’s Note 
proves tho inaccuracy of tlio statements which laid 
been made ns to its substance and eharaeler. Having once 
for all verbally I'ccognizcd tlio independent soAXTcignty of 
tho iSutTAN, the Autttro-Hiinganaii CiiAM!Lr.j.u)j: j)roeeeds, in 
tho name of the three Imperial Courts, to dictate in per- 
emptory language tho methods (/f admi nisi ration 'which uro 
to ho adopted in Herzogovinu and Bosnia. The iindiHgaiscd 
contempt which is expressed for tluj Jat<} rellirrnitig decree 
of tho Porte Jius been hastily regarded as a. proof that the 
document cannot have been issued in deiVrt'ucc to the 
advice of the Russian Ambassador. U Is po.ssible that 
General To:; A may hav'O intended both to subject the 
Turkish Govi inmeni to hiir,iiliation, and lo icnnind it that 
tho most libcial cone(\^sions Avonld not lu cit fon ign inter- 
ference. it \ii\ii bt'tni reasonably ol ejected that tho tirman 
purpovled lo apply to tho whole Empire, instead of elmply 


providing for tho rodrcRS of grievances in the disturted 
provinces. The throo allies might bo accused of m^i^trating 
a similar anomaly in extending their solicitude to 
Bosnia, which has hitherto for tho most part rcniamed 
at peace, while the insurroction Ims been alnujst en- 
tirely conlined to Horzogovina; but they would perhaps^ 
reply with truth that of their earuestncBB thoro oan- 
bo no rcasoiiablo doubt. Their profound, distrust of 
the sincorily of tho Porto is conceded by the nmst 
iran.spurcut veil of conventional coia'tosy. fkiunt An- 
miASSY more than once remarks that the Christian Bub- 
jucts of Turkey repose no conlidenco in tho good faith or 
sincerity of liio Government ; nor is it oven thought neces- 
sary to disclaim participation in their disbtdief. It may bo 
inferred that no laws or regulations will satisfy the 
exigency of the Imperial Courts. If Count AnobasSV’s 
N ote \vei*o adupl-ed by the Porte and verbally reprc»duccd 
ill tho form of a Gnuau, the Turkish GoA^ernment would in 
no degree havt> met tho implied charges of perfidy or in- 
cn]>aeity. Lf the accusation is avcU founded, lIuBBia and 
Austria, and pcHnps Germany, will after a short interval 
luivo to repi'iit their suggestions with an additional demand 
for satisfiictiou in respect of a breach of promise. On the 
other hand, it i.s possible that the evident iinminenee of 
foreign intervenlioii may stroiigtlien tho hands of tho 
Turki.sh Governirionfc in dealing with its Mussulman sub- 
jects. Tho more or less liberal decrees of the late and ilio 
pnjsiuit Sultan aro thought to have been disolieyod on the 
ground of their inconsistency with the ]>recepfs of tho 
Koran; hut Kujxrior force furnishes an excuse for dis- 
regard evi it of divine commands. Toleration of infidels 
ceases to lx? a crime when tl)o altcrnativo is tho final es- 
tablishment of infidel supremacy. 

Thu main I'liuso of iho grievances which proilnccil the 
present insurrection is UiO possession of the. Jandh} owners 
of a dilfertnt eii*ed i’roni the majority of the population. 
The political and {ulniinistrativo oppression of tho (Christians 
arises [xaitly from l(>cul antipathies, and jujrhajis princi- 
pally Irom tlui belief in tlieir own superiority which is 
common to Turks and to Slavonic Mahometans. Tho 
remedi(‘s [)roposed by Count AM>RASsy fail to reach tho 
root of this evil. Ho could scarcidy have retiomnieiidod 
the expropriation of two-fifths of the inhnhitants of Her- 
I zegovina ; and for tho prc.seiit he only suggests the 
I palliative of facilitating the acquisition by tlio Christiana 
of w.ustu liiijdM wliich seem to bo at tlio disposal of the 
Government. When tho peasantry have become piirclmsors 
of potty ireeliulds, they may, according to Count ASDRASSY, 
iiM* llieir di.scrotiou as to boccniing or remiiiiiing tenants 
of their Mu.ssulman neighbours. It is probable that, 
if th» owners were driven to choose between tho 
cultivation and tho abandonment of tlieir lands, tliey 
might often bo disposed to sell them on easy terms. 
An iudispoiihablc part of any feasible schemo of reform of 
course consihts in tho admission of C^Tiristiaris to sociiil 
and legal equality. It is not to bo endured that their evi- 
dence should bo rojccbul in courts of jnstico ; Aiud they aro 
entitled to a real as well as a nominal voico in local ad- 
min iatmtion. In matters of this kind tho only peculiarity 
of tho advice contained in the Note is that it is virtually u 
command. Tho intorforciice of tho three Govermnonts in 
liHcal adiniuistrution is more novel, and therefovo more 
.significant. Count Andrassy considers that iho pn)vincos 
have just eaufio of complaint in tho reinitlaivce to Conston- 
i thioplo of tho revenue arising from taxation. He requires 
j that in future tho whole proeeods of the direct taxes shall 
! lx? ap[)lied to ju’uviucial purposes, wliifii tlio Porto is still 
j gracioiij-ly alloweil to profit by excise and other indirocii 
I imposts. (Jhfimbers of AgricuUnro and disappointed 
follow'ers of Sir Mas.sk v Lopes may envy tho relief which 
is to bo allbnled t.o tho Herzegovinian ratepayer at tho ox- 
peijso of tho national i*evcnue. Count Anobassy’s demand 
may po.s.sibly bo equitable, though the roasons by which it is 
juHtiiiod arc not explained ; but uo part of his Note is so 
j iucompatiblo with the indepciidonce of tho Turkish Govem- 
inent. Tho distinction between tho purposes of direct and 
indirect taxation is entirely arbitrary ; and tho proposed 
rule would probably finally complete the insolvency of the 
Port(j. EIlgli.^h holders of Turkish bonds may possibly 
ihLiik that their own vested inieroats aro as important 
as pliil.iiithropic measures for tho benefit of Her/ogo- 
yina. U* tlio Porto accepts tho Note without qualification 
it will have pledged itself to account to tho Imperial Gp- 
vernrnmds for the disposal of its ve venues. It may bh 
doubted whether any European State has establiBhod for 
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itaelf tlio fiscal diatinction which ia to be impoaed ou 
Tarkey. 

Disre^rd for diplomatic roacrvo ia exhibit^ not otily 
in recitaia of that diatrubt of the Porte which is attribated 
to its Ohristian 8u)|jec<s, but in the intimation that the 
insnrgoutH are atiout to profit by reinforcements or diver- 
sions. Count Akohassy itas anUcipated the many news- 
paper Correspondents who prupagatt> hostility to Turkey in 
the announcomout that Bulgaria and Crete are preparing 
for inaurreutioii in the spring. The Greeks, whoso aid 
would bo regarded as indispensable by Cretan insurgents, 
will receive with sq[r|)riso a propliocy which has au 
evident toiidmcy to fulfil itself. It is less surprising 
tliat the Porte should ho threatoned with withdrawal 


Porte, the English Government judged wisely in not 
encouraging resistance* The Porte, which at once 8ab<* 
mitk'd to tho doinsTids of the three Powers, would have 
boon embarriussod by an intimation that, in the opinion of 
England, the re4|uir^ concessions wore excessive in them- 
selves or inconsistent with the dignity of tho Sui.tan. It 
may perhaps have bccomo irnYJOSsiblo to adhere to tlie 

I established policy of maintaining the independence <>!' 
Turkey. If Austria continues to act in union with Hui>sui, 
it will only romaiu to break or to di::igyiae the fall of iti j 
Empire. 


LANDED PROPKIKTOJIB. 


of tho restraint which has hitherto boon imposed on 
Servia and Montenegro. It is not certain whether 
tho authors of tho Note were aware of the negoiiationa 
by which the I'orto is now cudciwounng to buy oft* 
the dangerous enmity of Moutouogro. Tho Prince of 
MoNTK^KiiKO aiid Ids subjects may congratulate ihcrnselveK 
on their political adroitness, if thoir ambiguous conduct 
during tho iusurreotiou procures for thorn tho coveted pos- 
session of a port ou tho Adriatic, as well as other desired 
extensions of t(irntury. The concessions made by Turkey 
may perhaps be prndont, if any security can bo obtained 
for future immnnity from Montenegrin hostilities. All tho 
reasons wliich are coninionly assigned fin* rendering aid to 
kinsmen and coreligionists will remain in force notwith- 
standing any material advantsigos which may have been 
obtained by the l*rincip:ility. The wailiko tendencies of 
tho population will sea.i*c(dy bo abated by a tranHactioii 
which will have proved that, it is profitable as well as 
praiseworthy to give, iissislaiKjc to neighbouring inBurgoiits. 
If it is true that tho Bulgarians and Cretans are preparing 
for revolt, il is dillicult to understand why they should ac- 
cept eotiro'-ioiis to tho Christiansof UiTzegovinaaud Bo.siiia 
as redress lor any grievances of which they themselviis 
comphiijo 'i'ho implied cnoourai»:ement to relx^llion which 
ia conijiiufd in Count Anouassy's warning amounts to a 
reversal of the traditional policy of Austria. Tho lust 
Cretan Vi iK-llion was only encouraged by Pow’crs which 
wm’O at that time eidiroly opposed to Austrian pohey. 

Impetuous sympathizers with the insurrection prema- 
turely denouncod Count Anurassy’s Koto as nugatory, 
because it wiia known that his recommendations were nob 
enforced by a dclinil.o ineiiu<*o of intervention. Tho sub- 
stauco and tho ioiio of llio CDiumunicatiou suf>crsodo 
tlio nec<'hsity of a formal thr(>at. Tho Note could 
only have be« n .addressed to a Government which was 
rtjquiriKl to oluy on pain of the most serious consequences. 
Austria aiul llu -sla can have no possible right toidict.:itc 
tho application of Turkish revenues, unless they consider 
themst'lves at liberty to enforce tho acceptance of their 
advice- Tl:e Porto will bo required to submit to 
all tho commands of its impevious neighbours, nor will 
negotiation on details bo permitted. Resistance to 
superior Ibrce would bo imprudent, though it might perhaps 
cause some einbarnihsmont to the Imperial allies. The 
Austrians can at any time occupy Herzegovina and Bosnia 
and probably their administration of tho provinces would 
bo for the moment tho best solution of inuumemblo difti- 
cnlties; but any measure of tho kind would bo practically 
irrevocable; and it would furiiisli a precedent for tho 
further dlsmemhorinent of tho Turkish Empire. It can 
only have been under a supposed pressure of necessity 
that Austria, which, a.s Count AMUiASST lately said, 
is identifii'd with England in policy ami interest, can 
have coiiciiiTe<l in tho poli<;y which has always been 
pursued by jtussia. J^robahly neither Power favours 
tho • oxtonsion of Servian douiinioii, and Austria would 
regard with suspicion tho aggrandi/oment of Montc- 
negro, which ncknowlodges an informal Russian pro- 
tootorato. Thd union of thi* three Imperial Govern- 
ments, as long as it lasts, renders opposition to their 
nieasureB practically impossible. France is for the time in- 
disposed to an active policy, or perhaps is inclined to culti- 
vato tho good will both of Austria and of Russia. Tho 
protection which England has for a century accorded to 
Turkey has always been rendered on tho assumption that 
Austria was opposed to Russinn oiicroachments. The 
tmnsfor of one or move Turkish ]»rovinces to Austrian 
dominion would n6t in itself havo boon regarded with dis- 
fayour. It is still probablo that, when circumst:uiecs 
.^ango, the existing cojTibination may bo dissolved. As it 
WB 3 impossible, and perhaps undesirable, to defoud tho 


r|"^HK official list of landed proprietors will not put a:i 
X end to tho agitation against the present systetn ct 
tojmro ; but it will render new argnmeuis neces:‘.ury, 
Tho 30,000 owners, half male and half female, rocordid 
in tho Census, who havo so often oftended Mr. Mii.f. 
and Mr. BujiiHT, would, although their possessions wcr.j 
une(|ually divided, havo averaged about i,ooo acres 
apiece. Their average ia now reduced to 35 or 3^7 
acres, although the great majority in namber own nothimr 
but a liouse and perhaps a strip of garden. CaiH^fnl 
study of tho Blue-book will probably show th,at the 
gi'eatcr part of the laud belongs to comparatively few pro- 
prietors. Until the statistics of personalty are coUectod 
with equal com phtc ness, it will be inipossiblo to know 
whether other kinds of pi*operty are more equally distri- 
buted. An. exainiiiaiiou of tho share- registers of public 
Ootupauics would probably exhibit a preponderance in 
value of the holdinga or the larger capitalists ; but 
there are reasons for much wider dificrenccs of amount 
in lauded e-sbites. A dividend warrant for 5^ U 
as couvcnleuily received as ouo for 5,000/., nor is it nu.jv 
liable t<o deductions. A man who sells a railway Hhart*. 
unless he uses the inoiK'y for commercial or iudustriu! 
purposes, will not find liis inoome increased, except at the 
cost of additional risk, by an alternative investment ; bu: 
almost any lamlcd pro[)rictor, largo or small, has tho power 
of becoming richer by sale of his estate. On tho oth-.^r 
hand, tho univemil appetite for land extends to no other 
form of proiwrty, with the exception, in some cases, of object.^ 
of art and luxury. There is no soutimont about interest 0.1 
bonds or dividends on sbiires ; and such ueciiri tics are therr- 
foro bought and sold with exclnsivo regard to tho iru.-<iinv 
which they produce. The advocixtos of the division i»i‘ 
land into .small freeholds, even when thoy admit tiuit large 
propcrtie.s aro movi) profitable, bold that a cultivaiui- of the 
soil is happier and more independent when he is also tb^^ 
owner of his tenement. Some oconomlsts further contend 
that spado husbandry is more productive than farming 
on a largo scale ; but they are almost always deluded by 
tlio falhmy of reckoning gross retam.s 5 of proiluco iushriid 
of not profits. There can bo little doubt that ooro 
and cattle aro produced more cheaply on tho largo farms of 
Kugiand than in auy part of the Continent. If iarm- 
Jabo\iror.s were convcriod into small frooholders, two or 
Ihrco times the actual rininber would, us in Freucc, be 
employed in raising the proseut amount of Y)roduce. The 
part of the population which is set at liberty from the land 
by cultivation ou a largo scale earns a inucli larger income 
than the same uumbor of farm- labourer.*!. 

Estimates of the comparative economical advantage of 
dilVerent systems of land tenure by no means exhau.st tho 
question. If it wore possiblo to convince a French pea.sant 
that largo farms and large estates promote national wealth 
more effect nally than petty freeholds, ho would ivniaiii i;oi 
less immutably attached to his fragmeuiary ownei*sliip ul 
the soil. Ncverthele.ss the subdivision of laiul in Fimico 
is only maintained by tho opor.atioii of positive law. 
The compulsory division of the land among tho children 
of the former owner is a thoroughly artificial arrangement. 
One result in tho cessation of growth of tlio rural popula- 
tion would be regarded us an evil, cxcLpf. by tho .school 
which h(dd.s tho doctrines of Mii.f-. 'I’hc' uuivcnial thrift of 
the poaanntry is a mixed advautago. Tho experiment of 
education has not been fairly tricil in French rural districts. 
When the mass of the po£iulation Joam t-o read and write, 
and when some of thorn aspire to more complex stndie.s, it 
is at least possiblo that the general attachment to tho soil 
may bo Mipidly impaireth It ia found in tho East;oni 
States of tho American Union that tlio descendants of 
former occupiers of land tfareng luoro and moro into tlte 
towns. Ploughing find sowi|p are healthy occ:ip..*iou!; 
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ft^hifih suffice for those who undori^ancl nothing else, bat 
(,h( V tend to Viocome tnonotonous and dull. A yonit^ 
KingUflfhwiati who Bboald ddliboratoly devote .Itia life 
tv the i*ttltiva‘ion of fifteen or twenty aenw of his 
own would provide for Innriaetf a dismal career. As long 
as hia case ia o?ccC|.>ttcmal, he muy easily add to hie 
itteoiiiie by •Working lor otlwrs ; but if the gn^atur part of 
the cottntry divid(^d into little fn^eliohlrt, tlioro would 
aeldom be a demand for hired Inbonr. With a neighbouring 
profwietor mady^g vr* him perhaps f,oooZ. ft»r his pro- 
pM'ly, the t)Ccu|)iiT v»f own iM-rul would pnictiso singular 
if he pers!>n d in living on Mie produeo’. I'or 
ajioihor nliiss, and esju-ciaily lor tradesiueu and iriefhunir:.s, 
sirniU holdings of land are highly dosirahle. ft is a great 
advantage when iVerijoltls are coriipumlively easy to l>c 
ohUiined In the lu-iguboiirhoodof siiiall (owns utid villages ; 
and small capitjiii5-j\i can uffjrd to indulge their tastoft 
n(»t iinfrc 1,1001111}’ outbid larger pro|»riot()rs ; yet it wonhl 
Variudy he pntclicuide to establish varying systems of laud 
tenure in ditVerent psii-ts of (.he country. 

^fhe ojxinitions of lJuilding iSooietics nnd .similar 
orgnmiziitiotis dur ng tho last (.wouty years proba- 

bly account for a e«»i)'«itlornblc portion of tlio 900,000 
pi'iporties iu ihc Blue-book. 'fho sf.rne TirKthineTy 
would liJivc) bcru iippliod to tin' piireh.nse of Hirnill 
agficnltriral froelKili.]> if thojv.* Lad Inam a gonuino de- 
maud for t.ho of poasaul cull iv.afion. The ocofi- 

sioj id purehast) <d* their own farms by ricb tenants w<>uld, 
if the practice were more gonora.l, produce no perma- 
fli nt clningo in the distribution of property. Tor t»ne or 
two ge.utTttiions the i-acc of coinfortuble yeotuen may last; 
Imt the uiirncrous chiUlreii of Ihiglish lionseholds m|ujre 
provision, and it is ddhcnlt th maintain ihc practice of 
primogimiturc on an i J»tate of three or lour hundred acres. 
The alternative of ^phltiug up tlie fann into fragments 
would involve great waste of luoney iu the crectioji of new 
bmidiugs ; .and in the majority of ease'’ h would greatly 
diminish the value of the land. The Icnuntry who 
from lime to time IfrCray jealousy of vlie landlordh 
iray be well assured that large farniH will not survive 
i«u- subdivision of largo estates. TvKcept for a large pro. 
prujtor or for a laudownor who 1ms other sources of ineouio, 
fchc ptfrinaneut iovtsLiueiit of the gjeater part of a man’s 
[iroporty at 2*^ or 3 per cent, involves a-n n.\ereisc of solf- 
dcuial. Tt Ih not surpri.sing that the hajjpy recipient of 
annual thousamla sliouUl pjcler a coiu[)aiittively iinre- 
rnn/ienitive invos-lmcni which gives him (ho greatest 
pos.'iihlo lunoiiiit of ph^asare in fwldition to a Hudiciout 
income. 

dTit; returns will throw no light on the only conlrovorsy 
1 elating to land winch ha.s for ilie mouiunt any practical 
importance. The tenant- fariuors have, without any extm- 
oidinary exercise <d’ ^«lgacity, diM'.ovcrcd that the iialLot 
has Iransrcrrod to thoir class the control of the county 
lopicrioutathjn. Tlusr lato victory in INortli Slirop- 
shire is likely to eaicuiimge thciu iu future conte.sts; 
r^nd the eiithuRiasm which was cxpre.-sc-d for Mr. 
UtAl) on his retiremout from nflioe ]movc.s that the tcnantiy 
.ive not indisposi’d to mutiny against (lie Conservative 
pjirty. Only a few of thoir number will Lriicc tlio counexion 
boUveen the actual distribution of property and (he cnsliun 
v{ occupation; hut the advantage of increased hcciirity of 
tenure, and of a larger shaic ni r.ho prolits and coii- 
vcuicncos connected with land, i.s readily di?ieerncd. No 
otVicial .''tatislic.s \V(:!ri ded Ti) infonu I hr tui nn’is ihat 
Micy have for the pre.'^ent no reason to feur Lh - nmiUplica- 
tl.onof small freeholds: but their mo.st foriuidable julviu*- 
‘>:u ios iu the future arc tmttluj owners of the land. I.t would 
be diffieull to (msore a sufficient supply of hired labour if 
small holdings became lutruorous. The remedy which Count 
Awi>UASi?Y urges on the Porte feu’ the disiiontent of the 
labouring cla8.s iu Bosnia is not yot proposed in Rngland. 
The Blue-hook will bo more iiitcix-sting to social rolbrpiors 
who are in the habit of discussing the abstract right 
hv which property in houl may be held, but tlie 
v- -idil'y of titles is hkcly 1\ boiuo time to remain exempt 
:,..i practical dispute. Tlio gr»at incipiahty of landed 
. ■ •. ?*, though it IS :3ofc now dj.'-clfMCil for l:ho lirst time, 
’jLiijuscd ns uu argnnumf.‘in favi)ur of measures which 
.io/,hl. facilitate periodical tlispersion (;l pi-opcrty. The 
m:* . which has p. rhaps mo.st ic iippffihend from changOB 
,H icgvslfitiuu consisfs ;jf unbom childriMi ; but the principle 
o{ ./jish-meni H wlU be dtiended by those who own property 
-.1 (and or ui personalty, and they tvill resent the disturb- 
their liablu l;y »peculaiivo oconomi«ta. lievoiu- 


' iionary proposals for dealing with land at*e hot yoi 
posed in Kngland ; nor can they become formidable 
I iigncnltnral lft>K>tire]*8 acquire political power to beittaiaipii- 
lated by agitators. 

M. (lAMBtriTA AND TlUil OIIUROII. 

ri^HK usnftlly blnggisli course of Frencli electioneering 
A prc[w rations lias this w'cek boon varied by an important 
spcffjh hro?ii M. GAMbK'i‘rA. .Ho is a (^andidato for tho re- 
presentation of Lille, a city which has for him tho special 
uitntction of being nssooiaied with tho resistance of the 
Army of the North under General FArUHEunE, and on Sun- 
tiny lie addressed the elc(?torfl for the first time. Hisspcooli 
is (diaractoriEed by all the moderation which be taa at 
lengt h taught the h'ronch HtidioalB to expect from ‘him, blit 
it diflhra from most of tlioso which have jireoodccl it in con- 
Inining a clear sLatornent of his [losition on the occlcsias- 
ticfti question. Conaidoring how dominant this question is 
in the coritrovcrKios of the time, it is Cnulilablc to M. Gam. 
ijktta's dexterity that ho should have boon able to keep 
clear of It so long, and the reasons why he has boOn anxious 
to do so arc easily to he divined from the speoch itself. M. 
Oawbktta has apparently conquered the tendency to mis- 
conceive nnd fnisrcprcMcnt his opinions which for so long a 
time has been ingniined in tho inodorafo Consi*rvutivea of 
Franco. Perhaps the issue of the Bonatorial elections has 
eon vinoed I hem that, as M. Gam betta i.s certainly a man with 
wdiom they will have to reckon, he is also a man whom it 
may be wonh taking some trcvuble to understand. At 
all events, to whatuver it is to be attributed, there 
is a remarkable cliango of tono in the moderate Con- 
servative organs ns ri‘gards this ]>artiiailar speech. A 
yi'ur }ig(» — even a month ago — it W'ould have stood a good 
chance of being sot down as a timely disclositre of the 
atheism and Impioly which umlcrlie M. (rA.iiUE'iTA’s as- 
.suniod Huperiority to Radical passions. It would have 
boi’U of little avail to talk about Church luuitors before a 
public whiidi was sure to mis understand him, bocanso any- 
thing that ho said would have been represent od, (irst to, and 
( hen by, (he .French clergy as a direct outrage upon religion ; 
laid as the tdorgy Imvo to a eonsidcrabhy* extent the ears of 
the m?ii.santry, the evil don© by the speech at s(*cond hand 
uiignt have bt'cn greater tlian any good that it might have 
done at first hand. N^)w that this systoinutic, perver- 
sion of everything that comes from M Gambktta lias appa- 
roiitly boon abandoned, there is more chance that his words 
may be loft U) luako tlieir way unaccompanied by ccclcsi- 
asliciil gl»>fiscs ; and, when they are fairly corrsidcrod, they 
will favour with a good number of tho 

c<.»uutry cures and with a still larger number of the pea.san- 
try. M. (.iAMBEri’A inti'odneos tho ecclcaiaBticul part of his 
speech by a ddinitlou of tho word LiberiiL By liberal, ho 
.'^jiys,[ uiiderstandanumwborespoct.s}ill varieties of religious 
belief, uicluiiing thoir ministors and all the praoticea which 
spring naturally, oven if remotely, from religious opinions. 
8ueh a man will not be disposed to tolenilo ©uoivach- 
ments by tlie minisforB of any roligion upon the domain of 
seculav affiiirs. The Church must romaiu tho Church, and 
not attempt to obtoiu Parliamentary inllueuce. 8hc lunst 
resign herself to hoi* proper BX>hero of administering 
spiritual consolaiioti to her mombers, and not intorpose 
herstdf ns a discordant and dividing influence between 
parenl and (finld, or between husband and >vifo. It is 
this lhat ha.i made tho Church a politi(?al danger in m) 
many coiuiirios, and has brought upon her attacks which 
are, after all, only reprisals. So long os the straggle 
^ between faith and reason, between science and revelation, 

! is confined to books, to palpi Is, and to acadt^inies, politicians, 

! 0,4 such, liavo no concern wdth it ; it is wdiun it sits by tho 
i side of a Minister, and penetrates into the working of an 
otlico, that it becomes no better than a' supprc.cifled civil 
i war, 

j M. Gamdetta’.s view of the position of the Churofi in 
I the Stale must be compared with the views of the fixtremo 
Badicids Wore its significanoe can be riglitly appreciated. 
There is all the diffierence between liim and them tliat 
there is hotween Mr. Bnuarr and Mr. Braplauoh. The 
Bttdical.s who have lately l>ecu plying tho Paris eau- 
didatc.s with questions, shriokiug gainst tho black coats, 
and denouncing the wiekoduess of being married iu chtircb, 
must ho us much sho<dcod at M. Gambetca’b language 
as at anything that could bo said by M. YEomEOT. 
talk of 2 'cgarding i^igion or the mriiisters or ^^faoticea ot 
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Teligton with roapept is, in th«ir Sr epipptomiso 

too mean ami too immoral to deooivo a ai»^ boneat man. 
To them religion has no proper plaoe \ she » equally to 
hated in tJie spiritual and in too temporal splu^. It is 
Boiisonee therefore to talk of confining hor within a^x^cific 
Mmits; from a properly constituted society site must be 
altogether and definitively banished. This is the sort of 
language which Freaohmeii have been aeonstomed to asso- 
ciato with lladicalism ; and wlion they bear of the very 
dilfforont language need by M. GAMUKrrA, it is likely fio give 
him a new title to their oonfidouce. There is no rcxisou to 
believe tliat the peasantry of .France are in tho least priest- 
ridden ; on the contrary, tbev are exceodiiigly jealous of 
any trespass on the part of the priest anon matters which 
they regard as specially their own. And even the less dis- 
tinguished enr^ have probably some sense that the asso- 
ciation of tho Church with politics has been a fruitful 
source of the distrust with which theu^ ministmtionB are 
often received. They are 6U|^sed to be political 
agents even when they ai'o not rfxUly concern- 
ing themHelvf^ with politics, and tho uni)opularity 
which attaches to them in this capacity often extondn to 
them in their purely spiritual esapaoity. To a man who is 
really acting us a political agent, the bojx) of serving tho 
cause he wishes to see triumph may bo a sufficient con- 
solution for losing the oouiidence and goodwill of his 
parishioners ; but to a^man who is not a political agent, 
and who merely enjoys the reflected diseredit of ^iug 
one, the loss Tomams wholly anbalanoed. Ho would 
be quite satisfied, if left to himself, to let the world go its 
own way and to moke the spiritual needs of his pooplo the 
solo object of hie labours. It is hal'd that ho shoqld bo 
pro routed from doing this by tlie dotermmation of his 
nioro ambitious brethren to take Uie world in hand and 
convert the Clmroh into a powerful political infiuenoe. 
Wliori inen of this ty];u« hear that tho leader of the Left pro- 
fesses hih respect for the beliefs, tbu nauiaters, tho practices 
of religion, and only dislikes the identifioation of religion 
or its ministers with politics, they will i»ot feel under any 
very strong inducement to push the prospects of some 
(^oiiservativo candidate who may adjure tbom to resist 
M. (lAMBBri'A and his party as they would resist the Devil 
liiuiKelf. 

M. Gamurtta's attack upon the libcjrty of University edu- 
cation was not worthy of the rational statesniansliip i]o has 
lab*ly Boiiglifc to display. If I ho clergy arc to reiuain disso- 
ciated from politics, politicu^ns must take oai'o not to deny 
them their just rights. Otherwise they will come into the 
political sphere to regain thorn, and once thw'©, they may 
not be so willing to retire. It unreaaunublo tojexpoct 
that Freijch Catholics would for ever remain content with 
a University Hysteiu which cofuiuitted the whole higher 
education of tho country to the 8tate. Upon any theory of 
Ijiberalism parents have a right to bring up their chitdre^i 
in any ay stem of religion or philosophy that they may 
chooao, and we cannot see why they ahonld be forbiddeu to 
delegate this power to othei's. M. GiMHisi't'A would not 
fiirbid a father to teach hia^son that tho aun gooa round the 
earth, but he ia distressHl at the notion of thia same parent 
Gcudiug this same son to a college which teachoa that the 
HUH goes round tho earth. Perhaps ho will say tluit it is 
not the teaching ho objects to so much as the claim put 
foi’ward on behalf of tlie Church to have thia theory 
atetnped with tHe State seal, and put in all respects on a 
level with tho morw nocurate, though leas orthodos^ theory. 
No doubt, if the State were cotnpello<i to give degrees 
tr> men who passed an oxamination in either kind of 
aatrunomy, M. GAiiSF/n*A's dislike of tho law would be per- 
fectly reasonable. But, aa a matter of fiict, the difficulty is 
ilways evadcil in one of thrcj© ways, Kithor University 
degrees are conferred by n mixed Board, in which oaso 
the theory of the fsarth's motion is sure to be recoguieed ; 
or the orthodox University is allowed to oonfer degrees of 
its own, and so do one is deceived, because it is known that 
an orthodox degree means that a man has been brought 
up in the belief that it is the sun that moves, and not the 
oai'th ; or tho subject is oxdadcd ftoai the examination, and 
tbnn ^oso callings whic|h require aatronotuioai aoouracy in* 
stituteaspecial examination in astronomy. Alt thesowaysore 
open to cavil, but any one of them seems to bo better than a 
system wbioh doss ite best to isolate the orthodox student, 
and so to shut him out from that amount of knowledge on 
sitbieots which those who have tho chaxgo of lam arc 
wUUng tW he should obtain. .The most extreme con* 
ceivsiHe instance has parpoaoly been chosen in order to 


sliow that the case of ibo opponents ot fi'eedom pt tite 
higher education breaks down even whoa UlteamoitianliOt 
has been allowed to do its womi. Elven i! the Ulteamcm- 
iane student were taught to reuouoaa the dodirine of 
Galilbo, we slioold stiUi^y that it is butter for faita to bo 
taught to renounce it at a University than in oome local 
seminary. If he remains ill taught ou this ouo point 
he may still bo well tauglit u{x>n ethers, and the mcn'c 
iket that ho is brought into relation with the IrLomiths 
of human knowledge in certain ihspar Aments will be 
likely in some degi«oe te excite his curiojuty to know 
what it has done in the forbidden department. The 
hostility which French and Iri^h Liberals hear to freedom 
of University edueslion seems to bo tho oflspring of a 
distrust of that very learning which they wish to ex- 
tend. Instead of feeling that an educated UUramontam} 
is at all oyeuts better than au ignorant Ultramontane, they 
scorn to fc^r that the more an UliraTuontaoo know a, tho 
more dangerous be will become. This view would b<;; in- 
telligiblo if it were preocihed by Ultramputaues them- 
selves. But to declare that ilu* only way of reuderieg 
your adversary hivnuloas is to keep him igomanx rn- 
vulves a strange mis^'onci'ption of the iiiiiueiipe pf educa- 
tion. Tlmdctails of the French law which conoeclsa freedom ot 
Uuivei'sily education may be faulty enough* but the prin- 
ciple ou which it is basixl is luono really libmal the 
opposite principle maintained by M. Gamsstca. ^til| Ihc 
fact thpt ho does not apply the cumnmn sense which cha- 
racterises other i^Hirts of his speech to the sal^ect of the 
liigher mluoaliou docs not destroy the importaiiOQ of a 
change which, almost for the UrAt time in later Fret;u;!i 
hiotevy, exhibits iiatlicalisEu aud moderation in conjunctuoi 
upon the quchliou of religion. 


THE COST OF EUICATIOX. 

rilHB annonucemimt that the oxpoiKlitnro of the Londop 
X School Board for 1870 will uecessitate a rate of 
in tho pound, coupled with tlie reasonable su^iciou ihai 
oven this sum may fall short of tho actual outlay of tho 
year, will exrito u natural uneasiness in tho inioda of tl^* 
ratepayers. It is clear that to bring ehniwntiiry oilacatir.cj 
within tho I'cach of every child is a more costly proce^■^ 
than was at first expected. Before Uie passiog of th«' 
KiJneatiofi Act, zcfiloiis erlueaticmiste iiiitiiraify tried to 
us little iiH they could of the bunion, while those who were 
not malous oiliientionists did not ktiovv tho statiRljcs of tiu?. 
question well enough to have any opijiion about it. TSir(*c* 
uiilbreseon soureca of expi'n»<o have boon tlisoovered siuco 
that tiiuo, l^'lrst, there is the iucvitablo overlapping of 
voluntary and Board schools in large iqwns, and most of 
all ill London. In country parishes it is easy to ascertain 
whother S||ffieieiJt accoininodation for ©very child i/- 
alnnuly provided iu voluntary schools ; ai^, whore thw is 
the case, thingt? go on niucu as they would have goiio on 
if the Ednention Act had nes-iir been passed. But 
in London, where ii is known beforehand that the 
voluntary schools nro altogether iinwicquoto to the 
oducatioual needs of tho population, and a corretq)ond- 
itig vigour of eftbrt is expected troin the School Board, 
it is plainly injpossiblo to cahMilato witli any niecty 
how many childr en arc already pnivided for and how many 
remain to be provided for. Fossibly the London School 
BojM’d may not in ail cases have been eaivfid oaongh to 
ascertain whether schools wore wanted befot'o determining 
to build tbem^y But, even if they had cx(ireistd ab 
Ovssiblo caption in this rospoct, they couKl not have helped 
adding somo schools which, as things liavo turned out, are 
not absolutely requin.*d. Another olemctiL of iucreaseil 
expense is tho advaneod inception of elemantMiy educa- 
tion which is a nect^ssary result of the position which tluj 
conti'oven^ has taken. It is im|)OR.siblo te turn elementary 
education into a great political battle-tieM without making 
each party maintain that tht7 hie» of 

education than their adversary. The st'onlarist taui'it:# the 
Churchman with being ijidilfujent to the children's 
progress, provided only tiiat they qau suy tJ^o Cate- 
cbism by rote. The Ohurehman rotmis on the se* 
cularist that Uxo beggarly* clcmeuts of secular know- 
ledge^ as tet)igbt in Board schools do not ovcti supply 
that btelleetbal learning to whidi religion of the 
children ia oaoHfiood, OousequontiybojUimTtieB are anxious 
to make tho of suj^oete tavjgjht in iboir seboolii as com. 
plete as potsiblo, and tho more subjects aro taught, the 
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bettor qualified must be the teachers that teach them. A 
third element of increased expense is iho rise in the value 
of t-eachors oonsoqncnt on the incrc’iisod demand for thorn. 
Not only arc more teachers wanted, not only mnst the 
teachers be themselves belter educated, and therefore able 
to ask better terms, but the ordinary teacher of five years 
ago is no longer to bo had at the price of five years ago. 
Scho<» 1 s luivo inerv'ttsed at a i-Jilo with which tho Increase 
of teachers has not kept pace. None of the.se items of ex- 
pense are likely to grow les.s as years go on ; or, if the last 
should happen to d(?cr<?ase, it will probably be balanced by 
a further increase in one or both of the other two. 

This considemtioii will porhap.s liavo weight both with 
Parliament and with the Goverinnent in determining tho 
character and fate of the various Education Bills which 
wdil bo introduced this Session. Per oxaiuplo, Mr. DrxoN 
will have some good slifi’ work cut out for him if he wishes 
to prove that the ratepayers will bo belter off if School 
Boards ar6i universally eslabjisbed. 'fhn ideas of a School 
Board and of a school aro not inseparable, but they aro very 
closely allied ; and it i.s not likely that, if they ware set up 
in every parish, they would all be content to do nothing 
l»oyond passing by-laws to help the parson in filling the 
Church sc])ool. The advocates of free schools will be 
ecpiully at a loss to jnslify their rejection of school fees. 
It rau.st cost eonsidembly more to teatdi a child for five 
years who never ]»ays a farthing all that time than to teacli 
a child for the same ]>criod who never fails to ])roduco 
his threepence every Monday morning. It will bo a 
matter of some iiib^resfc to see how Mr. Dixox meets 
this objection. An array of free Board schools ris- 
ing up in every direction side by side with voluntary 
schools may rejoice the hearts of odacaiionists, but it 
will make an equally forcible up|»cal i.o tho pockets of 
the ratepayers. What, for example, would the education 
rate amount to in Tjondon if there v‘to no voluntary 
schools and no school feii.s? Even if we concede that 
under these circmnslancos the education given to thu 
children would be very much bettor tluvii it i.s, and conse- 
qocatly that the ultimate gain to the community in the 
shape of diminished Poor mtes and fewer prisons would 
more than conn terbala nee tho loss in the shape of an in- 
creased Education rate, would it bo prudent to submit the 
issue to the ratepayers until they have been trained to 
submit to present outlay in consideration of future returns ? 
If the outlay is fluddcniy impo.sed on them before tlujy have 
inast(u*ed this lesson, there i» reason to fea»' tliat, in tho 
reaction against extravagant expenditure, much that is 
included in strictly reasonable expenditure would be swept 
away. There is so much remaining to bo done which must 
entail further expenditure that it seems imprudent to 
quan*el with any agency that is really doing good W’ork, 
even though it may not be doing it in tlio best coucotvablo 
way. Of course there must be a limit to this en- 
durance, a.s in tho case of Bagged »S<;h(?ol8. When 
a <‘ertain end has to bo attained, it is not wi.so to 
be particular about the uniformity of the means takim 
to attain it, provided tliat they all have tho es.sontial 
quality of bringing those who adopt them to the common 
goal. If they fail to un.swer this definition they have no 
claim to bo considered a.s means to that particular ond. 
When Lord SitAFi'EsnraY defends flagged Schools on tho 
plea Uiat, though they do not give tho education which Par- 
liament has determined shall be brought within the rea<;h 
of every child, they give something which is much more 
valuable, he puts himself out of court. He may bo 
right in thinking that tho Ragged School mauagers know 
their business better than Parliament, but this does not alter 
the fact that the function of Parliament is to make laws, and 
tho function of school managers to obey them. When, how- 
ever, the Bagged School managers tacitly withdraw this 
pretension, and only ask for time in which to make their 
schools efiSciont, the sitnatibn is entirely changed. No one 
except an inveterate formalist denies that they have played, 
and arc capable of still playing, a very useful part in the 
machinery of education ; and provided tliat they will not 
insist on resting satisfied with a lower standard of educa- 
tion than is demanded of other schools, no one desiros to 
injuie or annoy them. Schools which to a considerable 
extent feed and clothe the children attending them 
must have moans of inducing, if not of enforcing, at- 
tendance) which are wanting to schools wdiicli only give 
education ; and in proportion as attendance becomes 
regular the difiiculty of bringing children up to the pro- 
scribed standard will probably disappear. 


The lesBon of the London Education rate mav also be 
commended to the Government. Tho mention of primary 
education in tho Q(;Efi!N*s Speecli seems to indicate that 
1 there is something more in store than a mere alteration of 
the conditions under which tho Porliamonfary i^rant is 
distributed, and Mr. CuossV views about compulsion give;^ 
some ground for hope that a further advance in this 
direction is in contemplation. Certainly iho more costly 
education bocomes tho rnoro important it is tliat nouo of 
the money .spent on it should be wjtsted. If we have 
every year to pay more money for teaching, let us at least 
make short w'ork wllli the mischiefs which are alleged 
to flow from children not being taught. Even tho loss on 
the school foes of the abseritec.s is not to bo altogether 
ilcspised. It co.sts as much to pi'ovide school acc.ommoda- 
tioii for live hundred children who play truant a.s for five 
hnndr<‘d children who attend regularly; but the return of 
tlie cbiltlreii’s payments in the two cases prescnia a very 
diflerent aspect. There is no necessary association between 
compulsion aqd School Board schools ; indeed, tbo more 
1 borough ly the attendance of children is enforced the more 
it will be o.xpedicnt to leave parents free to cbeose tho 
Hclioola which they wish their children to attend. Tho 
failure of tho Agricultuml Children's Act to answer tho 
purpose which its well-meaning fiamers designed it to 
answer has Ixjcu too numistakablo to leave any doubt as to 
ih(5 iKsolc‘.s.sncss of indirect compulsion, unless it is accom- 
panied by a very complete, and consequently very costly, 
system of inspection ; and even if this were provided, it 
would not touch the cases of children who aro kept at 
home fur tho sake of their work or their plesisarc, instead 
of for tho Buke of their wages. But, oven if inspection 
would completely remed}' tho tudl of iion-at tendance at 
school in ugricultural districts, it would be n most short- 
.sighted policy to have i‘ecouisc to it. Cornjiulsion brought 
to bear on the employer can only bo a temporary saUstituto 
for Compulsion brought to bear on the parent. After all, 
it is the parent's bmiuoss to see that bis child is properly 
brouglit up, while, except in a very general souse indeed, 
it is not iho employer's bnsine.ss. If the promised measure 
of tlie Government ignores this obvious but fundamental 
distinction, and proposes to speiul money on making tho 
Agricultural Children's Act efficieiit, tho work will certainly 
have to be done over again by and by. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BBE.AKDOWN. 

1 1 I 1 E fact that certain notorious enterprises at South 
. Ivcfisingion, which had their origin in tho surplus of 
tho Great Exhibition of 1851, are at tho present moment 
in a condition of bopolcss iinauoial collap.se, would not be 
in itself a mattor of much con.scqnunco if it affected only 
tho.se who are immediately interested in these unfor- 
tunate pnjjects. It happens, however, that a largo sum 
of public money has thus been gi'ossly misapplied, and 
that the Royal Commi.sBionors, who are to a ct'rlain extent 
rosponsiblo for this discroditable result, were appointed to 
act on behalf, not of private sfieculators, but of the com- 
munity at large. It would seem, therefore, that the time 
has come when the Royal Comnussioners should bo 
called upon to render an account of the funds entrusted to 
them, and that tho truth with regard to the various South 
Kensington Exhibitions should no longer bo concealed 
with the connivance of tho Govcnimont. The Duke of 
Edikuurgh remarked the other <lay in reference to a sham 
Aquarium at Westminster, which ha.s turned out to bo merely 
a drinking-bar in disguise, tliat this precious institution was 
** a natural result ” of tho Prjncm Coksout’s benevolent 
prejochs ; but those who havo any genuine respect for tho 
Prince's memory will probably hesitate to behove that he 
contemplated tho results which have actually been produced, 
and will be disposed tv think that the persons who are 
rcsponsiblo for these results have formod a very imperfect 
appreciation of the oinects which ho hod in view. It was 
ai*ningod that tho profits realized by tho first Great Exhi- 
bition should be applied to promote tbe general advance- 
ment of scionco and art; but it appears that .the greater 
part of tho fund has been bestowed on such projects as the 
HortLcultaral Gardens and tho Albert Hall, and no onocm 
pretend that science or art has profited by such an appli- 
cation of the money. Tho Horticultural Society h^ long 
ago abandoned even toe pretence of doing anything fyr 
hortioalture in its scatotifio aspects, ana the Gsrdeiih 
have hocome a mere nleasore-ground for the use of 
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neighbouring rosidcnta. Ab for tho Albert HaD, it has 
never served, or attempted to servo, any purpose beyond 
that of competing in the ordinary way with the other oon- 
oert-rooma and muaic-halls which are kejA up ly private 
enterprise ; and it is difficult to see why it should bo sup- 
ported out of public funds. At the present moment both 
the Horticultural Society aUd tho proprietors of the ^bert 
Hail have absorbed a large part of the Iloyal Gommissioners’ 
reaouroos, and arc making no return. Indeed they are both 
in such a desperate condition that they are cndeavonrmg to 
break tho bargains which wore originally made with their 
subscribers, and to compel the latter to pay over again for 
privileges which have become a wretched mockery. The 
Horticultural Society, which is supposed to be managed by 
noblemen and gentlemen of high position, has fallen so 
low, both in purse and conscience, that it has actually 
defrauded tho poor gardeners of tho prize-money by the 
promise of which they wore deluded into sending con- 
tributions to flower-shows which were profltablo to the 
Society. Tho meeting of Fellows on Thursday is 
described by ^ho reporiors a.s, “ if not of a discoinl- 
“ ant, of a very inharmonious character ** ; and Lord 
Abkudabe, in taking the chair, remarked that “ in the pre- 
** sent state of feeling amongst tho Fellows” it would be 
impossible for him to go inte past events. It seems that 
the Society is at such a low ebb that its Jmirnal has been 
discontinued, and it has now to depend for “ a medium of 
“ communication between tho Fellows’* on tho charity of 
the newspapers. Moretwer, tho prize-list has been cut down 
to a merely nominal amount. The Inst resource of this 
distinguished lx>dy is new, it would appe^ar, to stake its fur. 
tunes on a skating-rink, which must be admitted to Ix) a 
vezy curious method of promoting science and art. . 


householders of tho district for a lease of the gi^nd j but 
in any case public money ought not to be applied, to pur- 
poses of merely local convenience. The National Scnool 
of Music is another offshoot of the same rank soil os that 
which has nourished the other fungi. It enjoys distiu- 
guished patronage, and boars the usual delusive trade- 
mark of science and art ; but it sbonld not be forgotten that 
it practically involves an attack on an older institution 
which, in the face of many difficulties, has done service of 
tho highest value in the cultivation of musical taste and 
skill, and which an attempt is now being made to super- 
sede, in order to provide further acconnaodation for the 
omnivorous CoLS family, aYid a platform for tho display of 
pushing professionals and distinguished patrons in search 
of a popular reputation. There seems to be something 
in tho atmosphere of this district which covers the 
nstitutions springing from its soil with a thick coating of 
parasitical incrustuiions. It is tho great nursiog-groand 
)f johlxjry and humbug. From the tMirly days of the 
llroinpton Boilers a claptrap parade of enthusiusm for 
the promotion of s^'ienco and art has been syssteinatically 
kept up, with a view to diverting public money and 
patmiiago to this quarter for the benefit of an interested 
clique ; and for the credit of public administration it is 
nect^ssary that the abortive specnlations which have re- 
sulted from this sy-stom should bo cle.ared away. There 
might Ikj no harm in sucli exhibitions if their character as 
commercial ontcr(»riaos wore candidly announced ; bat it 
is a scandal that such a system of mismanagement and 
imposture should ho pUicod in any degree to the credit of 
public administration. 


Under these circumslanc.es, it is evident that tho 
Horticultural Society and the Albert Hall aro in 
posBcasioii of public property on false pretences. It 
is sUiiod that tho llorticuliiiial Society holds ground 
from tho Iloyal Oommissioncu's valued at more than 
loo,ooo2., and that it is now heavily in debt to tho 
Commissioners for utipaid nuit. 'fho financial posi- 
tion of the Albert Hall is at present HQiTOiiudod with 
greater mystery ; but it is clear that it is Ihiancially 
in a very bad way, since it has .avowed its design 
of asking Parliamentary sancUou for a plan of lovy- 
ing a new tax on tho nulbrtainate victims who have 
already purchased useless luixes and stalls at a high 
flguro. If these enterprises had been carried out by tiio 
private speculators who arc at tlio bottom of them in their 
own names, they would no doubt Jjave been w’ound up 
long figo, and it is only by iraduig in a despicable 
manner on a respected memory, and obtaining llio use 
of public money on empty pretexts, that they Imvo been 
enabled to proloiig a scandalous existence. It is only just 
tliat, as far as possible, tho public property which Ims 
thus been misapplied should bo rceovercnl for the use of 
the nation in some honest and respectable way, and that 
tho cover of a Iloyal Cominissiou should Ix^ strippeal 
from institutions which would then be expo.se<l iu their 
trno colours. Whatever may have been the original 
intention with which the South Keosingion estate was 
taken up by tho Gommissioners, there can be no doubt 
that their munagoment of it has practically taken 
the form of a mere building speculation. Whether 
it will prove to be for tho public convenience that the 
natural history collections should bo remetvod from tho 
centre of tho town to this remote suburb remains to bo 
seen ; but it can readily be understood that the scheme of 
ooncontrating museams and plcasore-grounds on this spot 
is highly acoeptable to the owners of house propt^rty iu tho 
neighbourhood, and this is the only class which basproiiied 
by the lai^e expenditure which, by a gros.s abuse of autho- 
rity, has been diverted from the t?ae objoids to which it 
was dedicfited. It would be interoBting to know what 
fotm of science or art^jis supposed to have been promoted 
by tho mmorack manSLons of South KeuBington. Iu a 
town wiiioh grows so rapidly as London it is always 
a pity that any piece of open ground should bo 
swallowed up, and thero might be reason to regret 
the conversion of the Horticultai*ril Gardens into , streets 
and squares. It is clear, however, that, whatever is 
to happen, the Horticnltuml Society has forfe&ied its 
right to the continued possession of this property, by its 
flagrant abandonment of tho purposes for which it was 
jAretended to t)e established. Some arrangement might 
perlmps bo made between the Commissioners and the 


AFFECTATION. 

A ll epithets which commonly imply the oxiateuco of a fettling 
of »ljj?ht approval or di^pprovai in the speaker s mind for 
the thing named are apt to be used vory vaguely, and the tonn 
“ ailecled ** ja no oxceptiou to this rule. iSomc people seem Uj 
ciiil anything in another ^^atfectcMl ’’ which they dislike, just aa 
they U‘rm anything “ nice” which they happen to like. Still even 
the niuet foggy mimhi probably attach Home dim connotation to 
the term alieotation, while by some few prsoua it is alw'oys used 
with a iaii'ly dLstiuel nppmhenAion of its fxa'rect meaning. "Hence 
it tloos not seem to be a hopeless laslt to utlompt to detiuo the 
term a little more exactly, and to lind w^here its peculiar v:diie oii 
an ingredient of a weil-.’4orted vocabulary rfsally lies. In tuaking 
this lit tempt wo must obviously have recoiirso to the Si>cratie 
method of do liiiition by an induction of various exampl<>5i of tho 
‘woll-recogni/,< d applicutioii of iho term. 

AHecUtion is uio&fc comiuouiy euiployiKl in rofureuct to the 
details of e.\TeruaI behaviour. To take a familiar iustaace, any 
trick of bodily gait or of mAnuul or fvicial iuo\einont may bo 
deemed itticclod, man may liavc an ntiected w.ay of bnuging 
kirt foretiiigiT to tho side of Lia nose utter the fondgn manner, 
or a lady may have a way of seemiug to Relieve her tracUeii 
from some irritant by u characleriatic •* hm,*' which strikoH 
UB a.s being atlbctod ; or again a young girl may appear to be 
affected when she gives herself n cuilaiu dignity of deportment. 
JSome people are able to keep up an affected condition of nehaviour 
ibr a considerable period. Thus wo know ladien who regularly 
a<$sume and maintain a curiously uiiimtural tone of voice when 
ontertainiug thoir male visitors. In such a case as this it ob- 
viously required intimate kuowledgo andclose observation to dieH;over 
the affectation. In these iustauev^, and iu many others resembling 
them, we c^allan action affected because it springs from a deliberate 
wish to impress another person, insleail of from some unreffcciing 
impulse or mechitincjil habit. With Uispect to iiolitc behaviour, it 
maybe added that wo look for a certain ilxeil habit of coimcjiy in 
people, and do not, for example, call a hidy alli^ted who uniformly 
adopts a giacioas manner to her guests. JSo that what we mean by 
an alii.'ciation of elnganco in behaviour is the con.'^cio-is tMuleiivouV 
to asduine somothing wliich does not How easily IVnui ilic liArd 
8oun!(*s of habit. It folKiws from this that atfcctod iK'haviour is 
very lriH|ucnUy a conscious imitation of souiLlhiiig foroigji to the 
l>erHon, mol1^"espi>cially of fYOiuelhing a little above his ivacJi. 
Uhihlron » mmi^ing nilectntioiis always show ihcmsei\c? rather 
too obvious attempts to don tho pretty munners of their cldun. 
Imitailou passes into affoctatioii os soon us ‘t Ijectmitn a consciona 
process, and this change seeuis to take plu<‘o \ try curly iu thi* 
chihfa clovelopiuont. Affectation in adults us mvU us in children 
owes luiudi of its ludicrousueas to « consi-ious iuiilation of the 
words and actiong of a superior age <*r social rank. It ia this 
simplo type of affectation which Jnis so otlcn been ridieulod iu 
Jabic. 

Another department of liiuuun life which ofl'ers a good field for 
tho discovery of affectation is tho region of ciffotional e.\preesiou. 
^Vhcn, for inslanco, a chiM or an adult exphiascB adiui^tiou of 
some spectaeio by a long cliuia of extra vagantsuperlatives and absurd 
imagpa, we coll the iaiHfuage exaggerated m\ affected. Tho expn^- 
Biou ia felt to bo out of proporticu to feeling to be exprewd. 
Again, a pi>rdcai may go on urging, bo to «p^, tho presence of a 
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'M'rtchi emolton on his long* after the feuUng liAe had 

lime to relinvu iUelf. A lady i» expre^sin^ her at eome 

littlo inconsiih'rfltenetrfi, and, instead of lujilnujy hufr apology in a 
it \v Words, continues lo reiterate her asHiirnnoe tif vexatioTi, luudh 
to liu* tt>nipfiniotr.‘i dUe»>mfori. Anoilicr t^oirttnon form of this 
allecUikm of Hi-uiimciU ia the habit of flowing over into foelitig 
on every possible 4 jeoasion. Some men and women semii to atfeet, 
for inatanee, an oxtitioitUnfiry dojnw of risibility, since the least 
provocntiN'e — souietliiiig quite microsoi>pic perhaps to othem — sends 
Hu'in into long fits of cxjdosivo luugtiter. 'I'lien there uro the 
young vvoiiiCii who to be iifllictcd with a plethora i»f lesthctic 
scni.iin«uit, niid aru for ever breaKiiig forth into gushing rhups lilies 
over the Bcoiiorv laht \isiU;d niul the works of art last iiispoctcd. 
Judging by tlic oi<lirum .itjitidiird of hutnau nature, tvo are 
tin i))!c to bolicTo in these ti.\ce>si\c effusions <»f sontiiuetit. AVhat 
stiiKcs one as most siiinifir'mit of afl'ectalion in these seutimenlal 
p«;rsons is that they opjH<ar to be ctpially excited by the moat 
powerful and by ilie im>»t iii?.iu!iilioanL stimulaiils.* The very 
fuiniy youth wdio sees ii ciuninil element in all kinds of things 
liugbs just fwjiproarionsly and persistently at what seems the 
)ueri*st trille as at some.lliiug which others arc able to rm>g- 
iii/.e really ludicrou.*. In nil these iiisliiiices the alhHdalion lies 
tu u suspected loreing of a lecling beyond its nntuial bounds by on 
act of doliWrtfe volithuj. U is the doing with a conscious purji(»‘<e 
a tiling W'liirh wo expect to lie d<uje iutlinctlvoly by the mere lorco 
of feeling itsoif. 

A ca«« of ftircoiutii*M in wntimeiit wliieh at first sight looks 
very liilfereUl from thoao jusyt sjiwilied ia tbrtl of a )ierf»ou who 
dots not so Aitteii to incmiM.i liie lisiblo dimeusions of it foel- 
iag ;is ub.staiii Iroijj olnrkijig a feeling witiiiu )i4‘C(jjiiing )>oiinds. 
Thus we uro apt !<» c-.U ii lydy affecliid who makes no visible 
cll'ort to subdue, r. feeling of trepiduiiiun, or of ii Ihstidious a\ei- | 
•^ion lit the sight, nr even ruentioii, of certain harmUiss Uiile j 
j*reivt»lrc9. ?50, too, we call a young wimam atVecit^d nho iippa* | 
iLiiU\ lUJikei no eil'ort oven*ome her Uiitiiral bashfuhiuss in the 
piv.'.enee ot sUMUgev.-^. WheJiexei iho term is carefully employed 
in roroivnce fo Ihe^c it seems to conriuLe ii. positive us well as 

a tjipiilivu cJemcnl of volilioii. Tor we invaihihly suspect that 
iho p.'rsuii Would CDiUiol the feeling but ibr n lurking wioh 
to display nft inue.h it^^iiAibWity or sentiment as possible. Tt. is 
llii.s latent intoiuh'n to ap^KMir .simsiiive wldeh mdlly jusiihes 
the usfl of the epithet in such an inatutice *, for. strictly Hpeaking, 
we einpldv il iucorivcUy if we imply inerol) a momt iveak- 
ncAs of wflb And bo w'e tind that in these oxiimpleft also ihe ! 
oss»*nc« of ttlibclation is the Bubstitution of a consciotw purjHi.se lor j 
lUi inslinctite process. The eotitluieiit is delilieratel}* nursed, -.o to ’ 
by Hii atai/lcial elpait^iou ol its external expresaion. | 

It H to 1m <»bseivfd I hat there e<«etii 8 to Ixj a Well-rcM'ogiUBcd ' 
distinction Udween arteckilion and hypocrisy in tho exprefision of | 
eontitnent. Ji‘ Ihu hotloMr ptol'essioii of Hontinuiiifc ia likely to ‘ 
dweive, imiJ oImi to ilijuw by itiialeAding, wo scarcely apeak of it j 
UH an ailbetfttion, but apply to it some stronger term ol opprobi inm. | 
Moreover, though \ve ufe aVcicstoitierl to regard us alli'Ctaluma mere j 
cxiiggi-rutions in (he expression of certain feelings, such aa iho-e j 
Wo ltti\o been d* scribing, we ahouid ef^uetimes speak of a wholly 
iltu.svii'y prolen^.ioit f»f the aaiue seiitimerit hb insinci^ru or false, j 
If il lady ia iwilisr too soluble in the expivssion of her regrets, she \ 
IB Hkid lo be ft!h»cled j if we bnv(j reason to bt licve that she fwds 
no rfrgret at all, we rather cali her hyivniritical. This shows 
that the term nH'etgntion, nn ajqdied to iVeling, implies only a 
Blight or bftrmh't'^ kind of PiinnUlina — a petty Bpecios of pretence 
which is rather tiunical iVoni patent hollowness, ss wcU as from 
llie sillinesrt atUl vanity of its motive, than moralU n'prolifuwiblc. 
It al.Mo WtA-th notriig, pprlnips, that in the chw ot sonlimont, 
as in that of mere external 1 x 4 n»vioiir, ww ix^coguiajo each a thing 
an second natinc-^iliat is, a lixed habit of utpressing a Iboling on 
a certain occasion without any rclhM?tion ui the nionmnt. The 
rules of a ligid courtesy deiUHtid, for example, that wo should 
always maiiilV't a o*n*(ain liioiuily interest in any thing which our 
guest Imppeus to lie talking to i;m nlKiut ; and so long as we do n<it 
i^LVOSii ibis qnftnllty wo are not likely to be accused of aH(>ctiition. 
On Ihs other bawl, If we Uy om.*f‘he» out to ba specially symwi- 
ibctic towards a pemm with wliom wc milly have no ^nieuW 
iciU 4 'esta in comimm, our coaduot is rightly said to be attecfcwl; 
UTiliws indet^d it has suuto ulterior puiqKjya besides that of simply 
makitig an iinpics.fiou on our guests mind, iu which caik' it 
will plwbaWy characterized ly Boinc plvanjf^d* epithet. 

We may iiOW pass t j fim Second great region ol’athndation, that 
of literary and artistic style. At hcd we ncciwe a writer of having 
an Htfbcted inamicriMii, wo clearly bken him to those who show 
thcmfielvc.s aficided itt iiersottal bolmviom- and in the proft-^.'^rou of 
senliaient. Hie cleawst tai^c of ulfectatlon in art. is whcins thew) is 
cou-ieious iialtatiitti of iiliotbeTM niaunet*. Tho usual tbrin which 
this iifttiWrtliy tekcB U an ntUmpt to army oafiself in the ftn© 
plumag^i of *iiO!N 3 hfilHanl bictU. Tho group of young asinrant 
pjelw and po».tet»w?a nrhb niiyf jtoIv follow in lim W-ake of a 
leKdiug p.i^m.W ]K<wt, mgerly Oatching at all his peculiatitius of 
mimiwa*, m.; l igliuy said to TO Atldtted. fhcre is of courso a vast 
dciiL of uucmi\.m.‘;ciub iiuitutloo of Bttla iu art, nnd it would be abiUM 
to term evuy Ibr e.tainpl»i uHeoted who inirtiSUrtlVoly 

follows soiru* one mcd*^l of Style. HV'hSfS the imitation is sron ii 
cvibc ftom a Tirdrttsl fttfinify ot'mlftd, it U not said to bft afibtited. 
Ant only fio, evTn Conscious iniUaiibtt of styie does not always 
a uountti' fttlcaiaiinu. It is unfeasoimble to expect titaA owty 
wrib^r shonid always abshiin Atmt i«iliMlTOiii|f an echo of earn 
pru V loiis inaBicA melody^ The Held of fMbct orlgtffaMfy la alrl h 


not largo enough to allow ua to make suoh a demand. If ohly the 
selection of the particular model is seen to he made with aa in* 
toUigeat purpose, friTiu a conviction that the manner selectdd is 
most suitaUf! for the niijoct in hand, it has nothing uilseetnty. th 
short, only buch iinllation of nuothet’s stylo is aitbcted as is dob-* 
seloiBily exi?ciite<l, and, moreover, springs from iiwru mutitol itnpo* 
tenon and a silly pfo|M»nslty to try to «p|Mar more thaii oue renUy is. 
The stylo of a wnter or a pointer may, however, te artbeted wiUioat 
Wng ]tnilftlivo« Just hb an origsml odeenteiOity iif behaviour 
ImcolliiM iillkded ns soon as it is studied, ho oddities of ortistio 
manner grow into ulfociatioUB when consciousiy cultivated for 
tliidr iiwn wtlio, and without any roferouce to th«ir Alness 
or utility, llonco it is sometimes pcxmiaslblo to cidl an 
eccentricity of literary mariner allected after It has been dis- 
tinctly bjotight before "the author’s nedice by advewe <$t->tic5.<niS, 
though bnforo this it may have Ikxui a wholly nnoonscidns 
liftbit of mind. Nobody, for insiaiico, can doubt that some 
of tho later imcoulhucases of Mr. (3arlylo and Mr, Urowning are 
ourrectly styled aifectations. It ia absurd to supposo tliat a wr&tsv 
can be wholly uueoiiaoions of niiiiinerisius wdiieh have fi'oqueutly 
lx‘Hn tbruttt AS it were under his voiy' eyes ; and when one .‘hsos an 
author perst^vering in anch occentricilies afUT these crilicisms with 
rather more energy than before, and in casos whero iiu other eye 
than Ilia own, however Kindly, can discover any advautftge lo their 
employment, it seems a fairly safe inforeiico that tho Writer is 
olMtinalely allucted. Yet it is no lean clear tto it is always 
more or Icsw hazardous to predicate ibis quality of any inaifa 
style. Tor, after all, a iimu may bring hiinscdf U> believe that 
liis favourito uiaitncrism is not only useful but essential to bis 
art. Jn speak intr, then, of artistic style as atlucted, wo assiuno 
that the selection of all daUils of jitylo shvnikl l>e a half-uu- 
cuiit'rlona ])roce8« guided only by iho exigencies of tho subject in 
hand. Tliirt idea is clearly indictilod in tho cuiiinion expression, 
“ milurnlnessM (.>f style.’* A ‘iitouiry stylo is natural when it siurings 
from tho liuiltor's individual naiuro, iiud is directed ekclusite^ 
lo the l)4Rt oxptwBsion of tho idea of the momaiit. it it 
ariiticiiil and aUected when it. is made a distinct object 
of pur^suit for its own sake, %yhi*t)jir it bo the original 
proilucl Of the pt*iw)ii who upch it i>r cou«cloiiMly borrowed from 
another. »8o that, in this oltiss <>f l abts also, adectiitiott connotes 
the jiTCsence of ccinaciousness and delibemte vfditioU with respect 
' to a thing which ought, so l o speak, to take care of itself by mcatis 
■ of ail instinctive or uu‘cliauic«l j)rocc.*^a. 

in the aJfoct4iiionH of art ns well as in thoso of Mi)cial life wo 
may him tho distmclion betwoon u i*.iau])hvalive.ly harmlosH and a 
culpably iiidiucet’b profession. 'nius Avitb ix'ypoet t*i artistic 
imitaliori w o draw a Bbaiqi lino betW(‘on a dbctatioti, or the adoption 
t»f another’s style, nnd plagiarism, or the adoption of niiothei'.i idea#. 
Tho ktiur term conveys a grave iiec\is;ilion of intoLleotnal dis- 
honesty, while the fonner is only in a very slight degree conde.m- 
uAtorv' This ditfenNico is probably explained bv the cousideratiun 
that tlic borrowing of ideas is never, like the boiTowing of style, 
to be excused on tho ground of tho limiUtion of tho iudinduai 
mind, for nobody has any business to write who bfis no ideas of 
his o\\ n to convey ; also that tho Inching of an author's hlnas is 
much ujon-» likely to impose on readers, and fat luoro difticult to 
detect, than the adoption of an element of his stylo which lies 
patent, did’used, so to speak, over the whole surface of his writings. 

Wo conclude, therefore, that the term tilhxited has i>nly a Very 
slight amouni of ethical force. In Home c^tioes it does no doubt 
imply the presence of some aimaiut of falaitu Htion or HitniiUiioD, 
but this is not of a sonous character calling for stern di»approba«- 
tion. On the other hand, people certainly do very often mean to 
cxpivHB their Btn:>Qg (fislike by thiB woid, and wo may reasonably 
infer that, as employed by the more reliiicd and diHComiiig, it 
Btrikce, eo to spunk, at a certain quality of deformity in tho be- 
haviour or action so described. Jn other words, an ariectatiou is 
Rometbing which oAbmls our ocBthetic sentituent. This infcmtce L 
fully borne emt by a consideratioii of the oSBeutial quiilitioi of 
allud'd actions. Wo have seen that they aro such os {HiesesB a 
(Hirtsin ui^mituralnesB, being the result of consetouH study and 
Yoluutafy endeavour, inBlead of the Hpoutaneous outflow of uativo 
or actiuired dispoHitiou. The a^Btholio charm of a good deal of 
hunau action resides in its nnconsciouBiicss. A niau whose every 
action was directed by deliberate purpose and reflection would bo 
intonsely w earlBome to the (esthetic eye, which loves before all 
other things In fauitian thararter and conduct spontaneity and ease, 
’riiero is, too, in all aifbeted conduct a further repidsiveuess which 
is connected with a reodgnition of illusion and pretence. 
dislfon is always tinsigiitly^ and the deliberate simukttictt of a 
na taralr quality strikes ue ts an ssstlietic dissonance. At the some 
time there arc many examples of afl'ectation whicli do not SO mueh 
dUjdease our senso of fitness und harmony as awaken outiholiQgfor 
the ludicrous. This holds good cs|)eciafly of all iho attempts of 
people u> robethomsclvesio the unsuitable inannefB of their soperiots. 
Of com BO this interpretation applies only to the term as employ^ 
with a cPTtain degree of predSion by thoughtful poTsmiB. Uni'oiv 
tanateJy, howeVer, those ore Very fbw, and the greater number df 
people who use the term do so in the most slovuiiiy msniier. It 
naturally follows that these same people axe utterly careless in 
makiiig sure that tho pemoTO th^ thus vaguely efanracteviBe have 
the quality attributed te them. It will be seen from what we h^e 
said that it is often a matter of great dcJiceoj of insight to demdo 
whether a particulat Iftgmdient of a nmub behaviour or hfi odflr^ 
frf Style is teally m sffedtetlon. > 
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THE FTB»P BAT W 'WI® I|f>U8B OF COMMONS. 

I T ia natuxal tibat wUan tha Sov^vaifCn ai)p<’:irs In poiison at 
opouing of Vairliamout attention aacnild Ix) clikily cour 
ceiitrated on movo ^xgooua duunbui; iu uliicb tho pugeaot ia 
eimctod. Auci yot f|o«aa of Coauiudor Is }iurliap«« in ita wii.y> 

au eaiially cwmMi if U*iia <lapsaliMgT oUjf^at of CMUtcuiplatkw. Tue 
usual cotttwurt botwiMfi> Uio aoljwr, *wi.»rVantl,iy I'X'b of iU» 
li/^uso and tho abbotuto grandtjur of iW L'{)|X}r in of eourso 
h^b^Utau&xl out such an oco^aion. Tbo lU>uv^ mI LorJa ia in its 
fulloftt spbndour, TIm> tb^uno Is uii.covt;r..'d, tuid ttw ^holu tirtjg 
fb^oilod u'itbL rainbow tiala’-peos* la red iliploiuatiats 

in mufi^rma and • staa's, groat bdica in vfhtt, duiu:ond», and 
tW barayMtorii^ into a WwUdmiug cbroutdi« coinpi‘.i.iiji'>n with 
tho. bU/ouvd windows ami giidwd rouf. 'rii.* I c oi‘ tlio Black 
JCod auilt hb Barvitora are in. lha U'^condaiit, ibw coui})!iDy ia 
luarahaUMd with courtly propriotv, and cer»/i.Mony 'uul pivcudeaco 
ava cafovcod. VVbeu vi'o pik&s Cwui tltia sptctelo of pomp and 
o^enid frtahd to tho House of Coiuivioua c.'uUrv upon a very 
cUdbxout ac&aa. Xha Uoub© itfii*]f Los tkit toit of bliidung appear- 
ance which rendjudi one of a theatre by da\liglu wlu'u ll*e nclors 
are lounging about waitui^' for velieai*»‘.d, and ovvryibiug 

find everybody haaaxi air of uiKlrcHs. li is biwiv n'^>n^ but tln^re 
ia already ft throng of njesubors in the Jhe..ii.o/tK)i4io trying th« 
ihnaiUur soatu^ with possibly premonitory syll]pton:^i.of iho weary 
aches of much Bitting later oji, but, for the iuo.*?i part, .siaudiug 
about os long as they pun, like railway I fliers who strotch 
their lege before tlu*y are shut into theii oouijnrtiuc'.iits. Tlicro Ls 
ft loud buzz of goa^ipiiij/, brulwei by <iCcyfrioiuii bujsts of hu 4 *hwr, 
ns the funny lueji make their way fioni point to p«.int; iuid it w ill 
1x3 observed that all have their haU ou, us if m the hlrcct, although, 
in roiupliiino«3 with a superstitiou wUivh w Uu) slvtng even for tho 
coldest day, their overcoats luive been hrv'g on t.he which lino 
St. Sh^dioUB cloister. There is no Sp^uher a;i >et, and the 
giitlmriog is thereCbte only a casual under the cure tjf tho 
doQrkeoper. Even, however, when the Spuik r coua e, tiu? Utmao 
ia <iiily half a House until the (hi»^erj’s lSpci,(. h Uui Um « read. 

indeed, arc read, tmjti phwe*. b\(iua<d. bat till the 
Jtoyal mcBfienger couies ibo Spoakoi* is not oJiihkd to tibceud 
his elevated chair, but uiusL »it at the eWk's table Ui u private, 
informal way. Unless diupeUed bv their own enriov-ity, there 
8l^enl8 to be no renauu why members should atieud \»n this 
occasioa at idL, Tlmre is nothing chiwiictevislie of the 
loose, oasual giowth of great cvuistitutiooHi urvkUigemonts iu this 
country than the manuer iu which a House of Commons coiues 
logother at the opeuing of Piudimuent, as if it wore moroly a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. No o 0 iciul muico is sent to 
the luem^nrs that tltey ore re€|uu^d to lueeU 1* ^he time of 
meeting intituatsd to them m any foria diiJ'tTeiiti from that 
in which other people leant these particular “tinit is, h*om iho 
columns of tJie new'spapora. Whoa tlio yovertigu iviichcs the 
House of Lords, the Uoyal cxuiuuaada are scut to, tfio Oommoiia to 
attend immediately in the other Housi>; but, oddly enough, ther'o 
is no preliminary summons to the Con^moiiR to ansembUs and it 
ia <inly by the accuieut of lucmbtia txauAing the ueu^piiucrs, or 
by tho circulars oiuanatiug from their Icivdors, Unit they cliscovnr 
that on such A day, if they are at Weatiniuster, thv^y will aome 
time OP other hoar ft suiumons froju the Usher ot the Black 
Rod. As for us oilicial forms uiw coucorued, therefore, it 
might happen that when “ tlie hanoiiyablo House ” was calUui 
upon to attend tho Sovereign, there w’ouM bo no Houso ready to 
aUend. Such members of an existing Varlhunent, however, as 
may have turuoii up are callable of assuming 4 suilicivutly vcrb> 
brate form, luider tlio uiu^tiod pi'csidency of the Speaker, to 
ruccivo the Usher of the iflack Rou whftu ha knocls at tlm door, 
and to go in ft body to tdio ilouse of l..urds* But iu the ciwo of 
ft MOW rhrliiuuent even this rudimentary dcgi*«o of orgouizatiou 
does not exist; for tbore is then wo *Speakwi' ai all, and the Houso 
without ft Speaker is still only in its Urjst jelly-tish fttatfc, a llabby 
ftlmost inftiiiiuato matter. U is true, imiecu, that the 
(^hief Clerk at tho table is uu such acca,Hious eutltWi to exorci^fj 
a vague iiuthority over the compel^' ; but bo is not allowed to 
open bis mouth, and, at tho utmost, can only indicjilo I7 pointing 
or other gestures what he means. It is impossible to say whiit 
would occur if a dispute on a point of order happened to aiisi} 
in tho Course, of a debate on the election, of ISpSiker, The Chief 
Clerk would then be dt^pondont oa his pfodeicTicy in the art of 
pm)tomiino for conveying any opinion or instruction tu the be- 
wilderiNl ftssemUy, and the highest authorUies aia+, w« believoi in 
doubt whether ha would be aUawed lie retiort to anything so 
Mticulfttft as the deaf iMtd dumb tdplmbftt of the fingers. It m to 
be uppad that daatci'ity in dumb show is not omitted Iu the list 
of iiuftlifioatioM ibr a seat at iho table of the House, ft might 
even hsqppen ihiit tba Clerk:, in att 4 i^utiBg to kc^p qrder^ would 
himself oanuttii ame Ixwch of dist^pfutS) such, for iusiaime, oa 
osUinig out ft uamoi, which the Uwm wouhiguly not resent be- 
eause it possessed m> monihnjiece to exju^sis its rcseeimsut^ It has 
never heppened, m pomt of that this eatmovdimu^ atata of 
thm^ h^led toiimy serious pmtAiicftl imamvamanooiBjiM sti)) it is 
asunomfsxsrBmUeaf thsBm>mfthMmehavacter of 
oflhsBrtlihdtuoQsMiuiio ^ 

the esq^lsm^ uf the omisaioa of speHOe odeisl iuvitn- 
or ooimusiid teittembm of Pedtemeut to nteet atimspimiuM 

hbuRfbasyand the genewd ootlftostmn in tha 9os«d<Si muy no 
bs teseea (0 that tnaditional of thnCkum^ocusthe^ 

in regard to the nuthoritj of the Crown which prompts them to 


adhere to tho rule that ** tho first day of every sitting, in svssT 
rojcl^ent, soun) one BUI ain#no nunf a readmg 

form's oaks,'’ IWoro the wilfentM upwn tho cou^dMv«ii4«K 

of the Oman's Jipetxih — that I'nll beiftg ahvaj^ o«o whk tlw 
toriouB titlo of Clirndestino ()utlawrio», of whicii uo more hi 
hemvl afierwerde. The Movcreigti is eulitlod to suuuuim Vsi^- 
liament, but a command U> members ^^panvUdy t«j cuuti' 
^V"cstmmeicr miglii setjm to imply a rii?ht. u/ compel xhr.stf. 
to come. Oiic difllcuUy would of coumo bp, froia wh m 
the Older to moot Bhoufd emanate. ThA? head of the ' 
meat and tho k^sder of tins Oppoaitiou send rouml circuit r.» ;v 
thoBO wlioui they cou&kler Iheir supporters, asking them U) b** 
presout at the evening aittuig; but in this roibpoct the 
and the leader of the Opposition ftreoctiug only as private incwhcrv 
of tlio House, and thmr oirculars do not apply to the opcniiiiif uf 
the Sosaion, Wt only to the busineBB to l)e done after the Ho- we 
been duly cnuHtitutcd. The Hou^io itself, when «»peucd, hr.?i 
of ciourfic a right to compel the atleuduiioe (»f jneinb»‘rrt, wdum it 
thinkx proper to do ao, by the form known Ob “ a cay of the Houses" 
and tliia power Ims Ixiou repeatedly exercised, though aeKhmi h: 
modern dayB. Hataell, speaking of the laltor h*uf of the hs{ 
cantaxy, renuuka that, liotwitbstanding the great iguiety, troubW. 
and expense which many persons put thetus(*lves to to ob*aiu .1 
seat iu tho House of Coiumous^ it is iucouceivabte ho%Y 
of these very persons neglect this duty by not atteudiujj 
and taking a part in the busiue&s that is depeuding; u-.u 
with whai dilliculty they are prevailed upon to giva up tht-ir 
amusemouta and other leea important avoeaiioua fur this wiueh, 
wrhilst they continue mem hers, (Might tu l>e tLoir tirst and priuetfKij, 
object." This, however, is not one of the ;rrievances of the pie- 
aent day ; indeed, the grievance now is rather Iho other way — i 
on iuipurtaut occasions' tho aitoudance is apt to bi> greater tlvm 
there la comforUible room for, if room at all. Tbe early hour on 
hist Tuesday at which members began to pvesont tlu^m^^dves cvi- 
tainly allowed anything but want of relish for Vavliaujeiih ry 
<lutioB or reluct once to atiencL Before ten •Vcl.ock in tho moiuijig- 
ouo moudicr had nuide his appearance, and h.^ft his iuvt on u >a 
which be pcwticulorly cuveUd, and by noon lUo benches of ibi 
Uuu^ miight almost have boeu supposed to bo sol put (or a co.n- 
potiti Vo exhibition oi tlio hatter's art. N'u placea are specie tt^ 
allotted to meiubors iu the Iluiitio of Cuuuuons, except that IV ul 
bench to the right of tho Chair belongs to the PrWy CouocUvm; ai/i- 
the meuibers for the City of Londqm ip process 01 tinii3 tb^ b^Pih 
bus become the peculiuni of the persons ciauposltlg the Qttverv 
meut, whether Rnvy Covncillors or not, whikt courtesy thv 

corresponding bouch on tho tef^k) the correspouding 
the Opposition. As late, however, as Sir RoWt W^ajjwle a Ca „ 
the Piv>tiiier aud the leiider of the C^poeitioa both sat as )V(\ 
OouQciUors on the soiue bench. It is easy to uodersuiud that 
proximity was found incemvenient, and the prej?oqt Brime 
once expiussod his sati.sfactiou that there was a table ht tw^^u Uiui 
and the cxoilud leader op tlip other side, Mem hors who L.i\i* 
received the tbaukft of the House ip thesir places arc ftlloacd to 
keep them pmpanoptly, and a few fortunate members po-BseaH thcii 
habitual ph^s by a polite underetandini^. X member is, howowr. 
entitled to mark his scat lor the night if he has been pies'mt iv; 
prayers —a condition which may be supposed to promote, if put 
the piety of the aseembly, at least its obaprvaooe of pious Ibrms. 

Wbihi ibe rugular attendance of members iu the* House of 
Oomumus is a custom which may deserro to be encouragedi it' mwt 
bo cimfessed that ip some other Veap^ts this branch of Ibe 
tM,ro hae boon in recent years driflipg into certaiu habits which bv v\u 
means tend to raise its charoctti^r. It is to be hoped that*th«} 
scandals of last Session willnot be repeated during the prt^sent ; biu, 
apart from actual disorder, there has bwn a growing tendency to bt \ 
abide couveutional lunemlies which cannot W ignorex], and which it 
should be tho object of all who have its repntatiop at heart to trv 
to arrest by every means iu their power.^ Thew is happily ad pre- 
sent only one lumeidy in tho House of Commous, and the 
police maiy bv^ left to deal, as they did promptly and eflbclmilly on 
fueaday, with the gang of roughs and piclqiocketa who servo as 
his bodyguftidin the streets. The treacherous subserviency to tho niob 
which eiiai'acterued tho Executive during Mr. Glsdst one's reign 
lifta fortunately come to an end, and members are no longer allowed 
to be bsultud ou their way to the House by attempts at ribald intb 
inidatiou. Witoi the House, however, the cibscrvance of rt'servv 
and decorum might perhaps be more stuo^ly cultivated. In siirli a 
bodv> while every member is uo doubt thooreiiiviUy op an equality 
with otlieiw, theix’^ me grades of personal importaxtoo and authority 
which, though no one would think of sharply defining ttnuu, 
are eopily upderslood, and which ought to be rejjpwted. There arjs 
speakers to whcpii it b a privilege for Jiouse to liston> and 
tliero aro othor speakers who, though they have tho privilege 
to speak, ora bound tu use it with couBidemUon to others ond witek 
smne Uiuoght of the relative value of what they have lb ssy to that 
of public tiwfti The disorderly scemo which uccur]ed.qh first 
day of the present $e«ion when the members of the Uonse cd 
Commons were on their wav to attend tho C^Meeii ha t)^ other 
Chaxttberjnoy. perhaps Iw token as emhleinatie of 1^ spivit whigh 
IS ufiffliWiWtA luftpifestsd by a cer^; cte of at 

otUr goW ^ thv PM- 

ce^ I), bip mace, leiuU the wcft wi«i)p it* Knit,t«nk »adi the 
ciujaf xma m. the other aide we tirnttowd to atiwid ^ clowdv. 
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kefynni? it, mul Mr. I)isra<*li, for one, was jostled out o( the running 
o»i(l provfntc^l frosn renehiiij^ the kir the Lord^. Jt isimpo»sible 
lo ini.'igine jiuviliing uit»re disconlont mtb the lone of ceroniotiioiH 
ili.'jiiity which ought to ])roYail on such an oocnRion than the 
tunmltiums rush of inonibers nerosa iluj lobby in order to got well 
1 «i the front in the other House. But uiiu-h 1 lie same spirit tnny 
i-«niu tiiui's be deteclod oven in the ordinary prfK?eeding 8 of the 
Ib'Ufte. There 3 » a>vant of rospocL for the leading men, a self- 
important obtrusivoness on the part of some nienibors who might 
he content to rtMunin in the background until they laid in some 
wn,y pio\<Ml their right to a 3 iJore proniinojjt position. The u.se- 
fulj)e.s 8 of .such n body as the Ifouse of Ooiumona must ne«*e^sarily 
depend in a large lucaMire on the respect in which it is held bv the 
public, and Ihis will in turn depon<i on the ri'Spoct which it Hhow.*^ 
tor itself. .It is not rctjuircd that whal urn <*.illcd private members 
BlwMjld eihu'c tliomaelves, but simply that they should show a little 
reticenen and modo.sty iu using their oppovLiiuiiies of displ.iy. 


VAfUSIT UKdlSTKliS. 

fl'^TIK domestic history of the English people for three hundred 
J yours before the acce'^'^ion of the reigning Sov«M*(*ign is re- 
forded, with more or lees accuracy and compUdciu-ss. in about 
ten tbous-nd snf^ of v<»luine.-i, each set consisting at the lea«»t of 
fivi* sojioi'ate bi'oks, ajid nuiiiv of them c(>n]y»nr.iug n much larger 
number. These invaluable and almost unitjue records are pre>-erve(l 
in m;in\ difUnml places as there are seN, .Vn extremely valn- 
fihle s<*t, juist wiicre the f^oncloii smoko btgius to give w’av to fresh 
air, a t^.wv years ago lo(tgod in convejiir-nt proximity to a 
patent stove. A vtivy large numher an! stored in iron bnxejs, which 
may be .‘^uppt'sed by ill-iii formed and worse-intent iomul ]^crsotis to 
contain jdate; and h number nearly, or (juitc, a,s large as this may 
ho found under the more immediate eye of tin-iv legjsl custodians 
in privuto lumses. These volumes are, as our ivadein know, the 

f airish regihteis of baigland and AVales. To a certain extent, but 
1 is iM'lieved very imp»-ireotly.their coni ent save preserved in dupii- 
cite intlie vuvuuiA diocesan vegistriea ; but as ovi^d mil public r<‘Oords» 
of almost pilceles:i v.^liie, the .-ah ‘guards for Ibcir proteilimi are 
wliat we have above de«cribed, Prom llji; time of the pas'^ing of 
the Ibigistrnlion Act of i<'^36, tho value of IliepnrisU us a 

public record baa been materially lessoneil. The regUir.ition of 
nirths and deaths has, for legal puvpos*", -unemeilvd that of 
baptisms and burials; and the w'dl-known pio' t flong 'irei u books, 
the visible* bane of bridal veils and the imhlen PlumivUii. -bh ek 
of modern novelists, with their compendious iutroduciorv work 
of liction, nai rating under Parliamciitary paiiotimi the blis,sful 
crowning of tlie lows of William Jlastiiv,^ and Sophia Ann 
Mite‘hell on the 17th of Mure li, 1836, bv an ee.tirely npocry phal 
Vicar of Mary -h -bnnf‘," have replaced m nmcli more elaliorale 
fonn tho single and ^;l»lple oM record Jiow Thomas Ki.diop and 
Su^.niii (Joodif-r Wfsn m.iiryed by liaiine Jaiiuf’i' y** Jt would 

be ur.';r.i* to review ovs if wo were to iudicatc the wo v in 

whs*;' duplicate, or, they arc in fact , trijdic»ie, eiUrie.s 

have pr- visl f.ttJil to tlie lit-u.irv ckiim.?i of inaiiv n carefully’ con- 
s'ructi il jd.ot*. and in i ]u^rit^ to (uui nr two well-KiM wn writers wo 
will not io\ fiur namoi v for inslanees iu pe.iui. 

Till' u'^ual Si i Ilf p-irivii vegislers con-iid *. as ha'» been ^aid, of 
fixr* vo’nuH 'J’h • lirst i » lie- ;_i iifryl ygi-ti r, wliieli is]irobahlv best 
krK'wn by lie* rt gnltitioin uuule wiili n-pcel to it in the. Sexentieth 
( l/iTiim 'l'bi-» book’, ^ nf bonks, oomuicneing nl x aiious datei-, 

na wl:] f.- rr.>eij\ly -bown, eont:iii.s all tlu‘ ivcordid bapli.sjua and 
burl.?' till ilie M-ar loi j.and all the nruni.Mirf publicly soli*imii/ed 
till ll.e )..•--ing I'f till- AbiiTiago Act of fieur*:e ll. in 1753. 
The sei‘Oji '1 knok is lb” Ib-.i'-ler of Main'sges under the Inst- 
luentioned \cl lioui 173.; till tie* gcinval Jh‘gistration Act of 
(.e-‘0vpe III. in i 3 i 2 ; and iln* f In ei* ethers are ibelSIarnage Itegister 
of 181^.-137/) an<l till.* of lJe)iti*.iu« and Burials Mill in 

use. In cmnpnvin” the xaliu* of tlio ^■|(M>oMlll inf vmatiim ci>iitaiiied 
in til. -I- books it may b.* said p.-ui'cally that the Liter 

rogistc'-"oe very mneb fullev than the earlliM' iu llieit iL‘C<»x'd of 
marvi;.e.es ; 1 b.at they are on tie- xxbolemi.ie c uepleto a.s regards 
bapti.-r.is ; and Iha^ they fall behind tin- oiv li.al r.‘;ris1»*r-' to a most 
niiBiiti.s’ncion decree iu the xerv iuppoi’laul. nuilti'i' of hiirial.s. 
They d*' ii.Jf''il give the ng** of the burie-l, which js 

seldom .slated in the, older books; but, v^<■‘Tt the menliou 
of hi» jd.ice of abode, they give no other detail by which 
he mav Im' idetilified. The great'-r frecilfiru of an open page, a,H 
compmed with F-paeca burn^l and fettered bV ll^CM uiArl trojumiiri, 
W'aa perhaps fiivotirable to the de.-cnptix'o entries wlnriTaie fre- 
quently f«-und in tho old book.s ; .and, w hili? *• a poore, v,Mga lK)iid boy’^ 
unknown ia a flevcription at least ns didiiiito as a workhous»uin.iue 
Of an alias, the pci-tonality of ** Old 1 ’nmci.s wlio work’d in tho 
Gravel Til'’ stands ont’imich morn cleHrly, in a register near 
Ivomlou, tliRi) if tho entiy had bt^iu “ Tnincis I'iiman, 70/’ From 
the wnut* register may also bo gathered many evidoiice.s of the 
praetbe of sending didioate cliildivn from tlie city to bo ** nursed'’ 
m tbd Irish flir of the viUnges rouncl. 

The chief hisloricul ov antiquarian iut«?resf, Iwlonging io these 
records centros necessarily in the earliest register of the group, the 
“one piircbnient btv»k''*of the Canon. However tui welcome ils 
first iiuvf>diiotinn may have boon, and whatever mny luwc boon the 
jrosiMwm :* pl.ictM !o Stale iniruejon wrlthi.n tlie province of 

llie rhurcb., rspi cmlly wheiv the tax-gatherer ap^ieared in the 
background, there can be no doubt that tho old register is now so j 




liighly prized aa a local treaaiu'o that the slnwlow of a proposal to 
transfer the original voluutos to the Public Kecord (.Ifiico xvould be 
the signal for a unanimoua protest of angry refusal. When, 
therefore, we \ ciiture to revive a suggestion which was made in 
olficiol qiiorl^^rs, and locally ndvocaled with some zeal, about a 
century since, the only form in which it cai^now be presented is 
that it would appear very desirable that official copies of tho whole 
of those precious doeiumuits should be mode, and preserved among 
the 1‘ublic Ilecords, illustrated to soitio o,vtent,aud in special rinses, 
with pngivs in facsiiuilo. For a brief and clear account of the 
eighteen til -century arguments iij>on this subject we are indebted to 
J )r. Nash, the historiiin of Worcestershire* This able and lea}*nod an- 
tiquary was fortiinaudy po.‘4.“c.‘»scd by a 1 lerodoleun love for all sorts of 
inci den kil digressions l‘r4>m Ids i muio< 1 into subject ; and he w as engaged 
iipcm the history of dailies, a parish edjaecul t«) Worcester, when the 
iae:i of an excursus upon nnisli Begislcrs seems to have occurrod 
to him, .suggested, us usual with him, by bonie kxnil neglect. Jt 
appears t) lilt a pamphlet had been written by Sojnei-.seL jJendd x)f 
the time, Mr. Bigland, “a loarned antiquary,'’ containing some 
curious illustrations of the slovenly' xv.uy in w'hich the registers 
W'i!n? then kept, and many valuable flints Jor their Ijotter munage- 
iiiLMit. All I'ntrioa,” ho bad urged, ** should be more descriptive”; 
a.'vsigning ns a reason that thoir importance as ovidence had in- 
creased, since “ inquisitinuH mofinn are dolenniTjed by Act of 
J'arliament, and Ihoro has been no lltiraldioal visitation sinco tho 
Kevolulion.” Tho mngnato of Doctors’ Commons could not bo 
e.vpectod to think much of the multitude without “coats,” whose 
intere.sts would only bo indirectly sc*rvttfl by bi» criticism ; but it 
was by “ olbors,” not bv Mr. Bigland, tlmt n distinct projiosal had 
1h*ou otltu-ed, that the Heralds' College should serve as a public 
reptisitoi'v for tho registers. Coiiiplaiiit is made tliat at that time 
tho ivgihters were “ careles.sly kept, and often entrusted to tlio 
custody of au ignorant conceited parish cUu-k, who may neglect to 
make entries, or gix'O what nickname'^ he pleases.” “Old Mother 
Pumimdl” and “ Tipling Tomlinson” are thus instanced by 
»Somei-H0t Herald, togellu>r with “ Jtr. .Tohuiioira lady,” au entry 
which would more directly provoke his olli( ial censure on tho 
ground of its uncertainty. 

'Hie original orders for the provision of parochial registers date 
from 1538, and were rendered necoswiry in cousequouc.e of tho dis- 
solution of lh«» religions huuseaaiul the cessation of tlieir rogistors. 
'I’he was i.sHUf'd by Thomas ('nmixxell, the King's Vicar- 
Geiioval; and this order was continued bv injuuctii^ns of F.d ward 
VI,, Flizabeih, and .lames 1 . In the more important places, and 
in many other parishes of less noU*, the regislorB date from tho 
time of the original order; but this is not found to bo the case 
with tho smaller and more retired pari.shes, and the Canon of 
1O04 indieatc's the beginning of tho reign of J'Uizahelh as tho 
eaiiio't dale from which the general record might bo cxpecttKi to 
exist. Tho n*gister wss to be compiled “ so far os the ancient 
books can be procured, but espeeinlly since the beginning of tho 
reign of the late Qiie».*n.” iStill the registers xveni ill kept to a 
gi eat ex tent . Parliame nt interfered under the Commouxvealtli ; 
i-egi»trjiis Avero oppoinfed ; find the curious entries which must lio 
familifir to many of our remders, liegiiiiiiug “ Tiio purjposo of 
)i!arri:igc having been publi.'iluHi,’* evidence the iuterposilion of 
tho civil ])0\vcr in roLitiou to maiTiages. At the liestoration 
the charge of kaoping tho rogi-^toi-s onc('. more devolved on tho 
parochiiil clergy ; but it sc»mis not to have been till after the 
llevolulion that llu' subject again eiiguged tho attention of Par- 
lisinent, and iu 6 and 7 William 111 ., a duty being imposed on 
the varitms entries, the negligent clergy appear to liavo hi».en for tho 
first limo exposed to the len-or of the common informer. Tha 
c*nmmenc'.cuient of tho registers in many of the suialier parishes 
during the last d»*cado of the sevonteouth century is evidently 
traceable to this cause ; but changes xvere slow' to tako.efiect in 
nunote rural districts, and an Act of Indemnity was found necossary 
for t iic protection of 1 he defaulting clergy in 4 A nne, c. 1 2. Instances 
may 1 .h> foxmd of tho gradual awakening of the conn try parishes to 
the Uiibilities of the clergy under the Act of William iu the fair- 
hand copies of several years in tho existing registers, obviously 
made from very imperfect original momoninda — the name, and oc- 
c.isionallv even tho sex, of a baptized infant being in some cases 
left blank. 

Except in some central and considerable places it is probable 
that few of the original registers are now in existence, most of the 
eurru'r records being represented by copies, made at various times, 
frtiiii tJLih rei^ of Elizabeth to that of Anne, jdonictimes these 
cojuxiK have led to singular antiquarian mistakes. In a small, but 
uiiftieiit, West Midland markot-toxx'n tiio tmeos were believed to 
exist of an incumbency of almost patriarchal duration, from the 
pages of the register successively signed, “ per me, A. B., Rector.”, 
till some sceptical visitor tliscovcred that the gi*eal majority of these 
signatures were preceded by a hicroglypliic which proved to be “ext"* " 
f .c. “ extractum.” Tho town registers are of course far more complete 
and valuable records of Englishlife than those of the country parishes, 
and those of the suhurhan parishes, again, are more oompk^ than 
the provincial. Iu the onginal register of a parish near London 
there appears a record of the execution of Charles I. in its exact 
place, BO entered with a blank margin on every side as to suggest 
the intention of the writer to surround it witn a black border aa 
soon as bo could saleljr do so. A question of some interest in tiie 
history of religious opinion is raised by the continual ocemranoe, 
in tho burial entries of a country town in the early part of tbs. 
seventeenth century, of the phrase “a creature of Clirat.’' D^tiies 
of the burial of infimis by name abound ; while children who never 
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lived are descrilnid by a word now iwed only as a medical or 
TPsrm j and it boea Buprg^flled with some ahow of reaBon that 
the unusual dofimptiou just quoted may iudicaie children dyi!i.^ 
tmbaplized. But opail; iroro «aiy matter of liietoricHl or public 
intiuesl which the old rop^Utore may contain, many triflinf?. yol hv 
no lueaus worthlesB, traita of personal churotstor may be gathmMl 
or iiift'iml from thorn. The nwit and nreciso ificuinixmt ir) at 
once dislingiiishod from bis oiThuud or alovenly predecossor : the 
men of ecbolurly attainment is bnown by bir? little bits of 
Latin; the pevcnieonth-conlury Jiigh (Church ocdt*eia^lu• iiiurhs 
llie bii'lli or baptwin of liis own rliild by tbe (Ihurcb l"ietiv.il 
08 well as by the <biy of the mouth. The domrsfic par^^oii rare- 
fully tells us of a time of home aiixjoiv happily eixhd, •* uii- 
decinia hori\ noet is " ; and in the case of Jiis (‘Uh:st born, pi-T- 
liaps, writev<» “ l)tio juvauto” oa woll. One incninbeiit in inyi 
hfiH left the really intensting detail of bis indm-lion to hU 
tKJiictice ** per 'I'homam i 'ox, Dccunum Ih-cnnat : do HVooim*/’ 
thus indicating a time and place where tlje official (existence and 
action of the llural Dean war recognized. A century later, a 
scholarly nrclKleun>n from Oxford notes from t lino Ui lime in a few 
words of gmceful Latin tho character of some quiet life p»?»;d 
away, or heads the record of his baptisms with a hope adaptod 
from tho (ireek of the .\pocfilypse touching anotiuir Jk»oli wherein 
Tti tW}fiaTa uvTa>if €17 • while hia churehmanaliip almost 

gets the hotter of his charily as he volutes, with a too manifestly 
implied inference, how a ponshinner wna drowned on the ovouing 
of a day when ho had bwjn measuring tlio ground for the iu‘w 
Baptist Chapel. 

Now and llu'n the uso of the register as the pars(>n a eouimuu- 
place book protluces an liVeet bordering on tho grotesque. On 
the first page (d the Baptismal Jlcgisti r now in use In a snmU 
country parish i.«> inscnhetl, ** 'llieBkrk Italian Bt»phirhv the l*'ish- 
pond was planted on the 141I1 day of .Tanimry, iSiS, heing 
them six feolliigh, By m<!, B. K O — — , Cevale.** ** rrrdi pudor! ’ 
adds his »n^(•es^ur in 1822 ; “ is this tin, place for register- 
ing ft Black .Poplar ? J. Jl— , Curjxic." In tho pagt^s of these 
simple, chronicles of bygone time even the ghosts of the lost 
cloteii diiys’^ may filuiost bo recognized as they flit sileiifly tmd 
immnifully nemss the sceiU' ; and although an isolateil inference hero 
and there is not sufiicient to prove a tmee of a tmeo obstinate rural 
ri'sislauec loan innovation upt»u established cu.-^tom, it \a pos.Mble 
that, on a wider coiuT)ariH(jn ot the registers of 1752, souio inU^restiug 
evideneo on tho fiiibjoct might bo brought to light. But cjioiigh 
may have b<'on already e.'iid to show that, on many and very widely 
dift'oring grouud.s, it might prove both dehirnblo inul usoful to 
inquire into tho details of the liistory of (ho domosiic and social 
life of lOngland which are .st ill pivfl(>rved, though practically hidden 
from sight, in tho parish registers. 


DlKTRini Of BERN. 

W E have no \vi.sh to war with the dead, nor slioidd w'e 
willingly rako iipagaina controversy nleven years old eitliiT 
with the dead orxvilli the living. When Mr. Kiiigslcy was Jhofesstw 
of History at CJamhridgc, we liad oc.cnsion to speak mnns than onro 
with some degree of otrengtli of, some of the writings which he put 
forth in that eharaetor. The iiuuv tad of liis do-ai ii cannot make I h« we 
writings bettor or wor^e ; btitafact which ha]»peu«d home while be- 
fore hif' death made a wide difl'eivnce in tho way in which miv fair 
critic would look at tlmm. t)iic act of Mr. Kingsley’s life niight 
well be taken ns wiping out all old scores on tlie ground of anv- 
thiiig that bo said or did as f*r(»fr8'jiir. To put thy mailer in 
iplain words, ho was uppoiufod to an ollire f<»r w hicli lie was unfit, 
iand, when ho found out his own untitnoss, lie gave up that ollicc. 
,]\Ve arc not flpeaking wdlhout book wlien wo say Ih.at *Mr. Kingsley 
8 gave up bis proteworship, not from caprice, nbt from weariness, 
not from the ambition of any higher post, but from the honest con- 
viction that he had made u^mistake in accepting the oilico ut all. 
An act like this may fairly be set against tlic original misUtke and 
against any othor mistake that followed it. It was the a<*t. of a just 
man, and something move than a just man. It was t he act of a man 
wlto had clearness of moral vision onongb to .w whui wns right 
even when it told against himself. And it is mi act which as yet 
stands by itself. It is an act wliicb as vet h.nl no imitators, iwen 
whera an imitation of it would iia\e been most for the xs^elfuro of 
learning. ^ It wtmld lie easy hi imme Prole.ssors wJio are at los.^t 
aa iinilt lor their posts os Mr. Kingsley wa.^*, but whom it has 
not been found so easy to convince of tbeir own nntitnoys as 
it wna to cmivince Mr. Kingsley. We have been led into tfaost' 
remarks on a subject to which w© should not have gtam l^ck of 
our own accord, because, in a preface to a new edition of 27ie 
jRmn/m and^ Vie TeutoR, Professc.r Max Miilh»r lias matle ftonie 
femarks which bear directly on our criticisms of that work when 
it appeared eleven years ago, and which ftlnrt on© or two points 
which seem worth examining on thoir own account. VVe are 
not going to i>eviow the book again. Indeed we really do not 
see that ProfeBeor Mullers estimate of it really dilleva very much 
from our own. W© spoke strongly in criticizing tho work of a 
living writer which wo thought was likely to do harm to Bound 
leormng. Profeaaor Muller writes gently and apologetically in 
editing the work of a deceased friend. But tho two estimates are 
really as nearly the same as they could be when they were 
written from two such points of view. Professor Muller 

** doubts” whether Mr. lun^l^ would have wished The Jiemmi 


ftiul the Teuton to be lumded down to p<i9terity ; from the feet that 
Mr. Kingsley rosignod his profcMsorsliip wo iufor that bo wouI^'jQKtt 
have wished it. But we have no riucd to argue this point ; we have 
no no«d to rc.viow tho book again. Our picsont business is with 
Pnife^or Midler, and nut wdth Mr. Kings^loy, and if we have to. 
mention Mr. Kingslry a name ajiuiii, it will bw purely accidentally^ 
and liccftuso wo cfinnot help it. 

NYo do not find, howcvi-r, that we bavo nuy real question, either 
of fact or of o]iinion, to dippute with Profos^fir Muller. Indeed 
we are nut quit© nuro whether IVofcs.-ior Midler, in defemting 
lii.H dei-cMsed friend fr«)ni Certain adverse critics, really referred to 
oimstilves or not. VrolV.«sor Miiilcr sayh: — P or instance, Kings- 
ley's using I he name of Itiotrich instead of Theod«.>ric was repre- 
.«onliwl ns the vi^ry gem of ;i blunder, and aome critics went ho far 
as think tli.it ho Jind taken 'I’hcodoric for a (iivek word, ns fiu 
iid jective of TheudoriLs.” Now' it is perfectly true that wo did 
represent tho use of the nnmo Bietrii.'h in this case as “ the very 
peiii uf a Lhimler *’ ; indeed we used jt in illiistrAiiriu of the doctrine 
Lhfti tinly an ihirtiiiious imin ciiii niaKe a blunder. .A dull 
man, we evjwstal)' .«-iud, would not base apfiken of Theodoric as 
Bietrieh in this parliciiliir xvay. But. h was not wo who hinted 
(hat Theodoric had been taken for a Greek won! aa an ** iidjec- 
live of The<j<lorua.'’ Ind^^ed wo do no! know whut ig meant by 
Thotidoric being an “ adjoclivo of Thoodorus.” What we did hint 
was that iho form Dietrich was ufod under the uotion that Theo- 
doric W’AH, nut a frreek word, but a Greek corruption of the Gothic 
name, and that to w'rite IdelricU was in truth to rcHtoHj that immo 
to its proper form. t)ur notion was that the form Dietrich waa 
used liecaus*^ it was flu* form iiM-d in the Niidwhingon Lied and by 
(hirman writers generally, nnd because it wns thus thought to be. thb 
triioM and most correct form of the name «jf the Gothic King. JY,>w 
we need hardly wiy that Jlietrich, the Tiigh-Dutch form of the 
ikirne, wa.s not and could not lx* the truo form of the name of a 
Goth, and that the u«ual form Thi.odorir, even if its vowels have 
been a little tampered with to give it a Greek look, koeps tl\o right 
constaumlB, roubouantB which are equally Gothic and Imgliah. To 
call Theodoric Dietrich seemed to us to Kdong to that jtocuUar 
class of bluiiilers in which a man, in slriving to correct .a common 
usse^'O, goes birnsclf much further wrong ilnu the eommnu usag©. 
lUiuulers of this kind are always especially amusing, but wc rtqMiat 
that it is imt every man who can make them. They can only Ik* mad© 
by those who combine half knowdodgo with real {ngeiiuity. 
IVrbnprt we avi* w rong in our inference. It may have Isicn. tus Pro- 
fcsstir Muller thinks, some ^quiie different line of thought wliicU 
led to the use of tho word in tlii.s ca.ie ; but, grantinsr that the line 
of thonghl was what wo lhou;dit it was, the use of the form Die- 
i trick in this c.xs( certainly was a very gom of a blunder of thia 
I pavlieubir kind. 'J’he n^nal form wji.m the ripht one ; the attempt 
} to correct tho usual fonn was the immcdiaie .simreo of error. 

! But it is cpiite po^^ihln ihnt we were wromr, and th.At Profoi^i?* »r 
j Muller is right. U may lx» that tijo name DietrieJi was prfderrcd, hi 
' perfuct kmiw ledge of the dilfrumoe between the lligh-Duteliaotl th« 

1 Gothic form, but wi/li tl»e ohjeet of poiiiliiig out tho eonnexion 
! between the Theodorie of hi.slorv and the Dietrich td’ legend, 
j Professor Muller admits lleil. in sucJi a case, ‘*.*1 few’ words on tho 
• 8tr.AUge mixture of le',’‘end ajul hi* lory might havu been uscfiil.” 
A\ e .'♦honld h ive .s*\i«l that thi'%’ wMuld have b*rn not only iHeful, 
but absolutely neco.-sary. }<iiU it imiy bo as J*rofessoi Muller 
Hne’p’e.sls. But he leavi'S out i»f tight that w.? .■H]ioke of the. uso 
>f the, lorm Dietrich 1*8 ni»t .standing aloiii*, but as being on© 
among wweva,) strange descriptions of other people, ^Y© thought 
that, when The<Mloric w'as r;dlod Dieirieh, it of a piece with 
calling tho lutein i’miperor the “ Kaiser of ByKanl,’* a fuvmnla of 
which Bride'»sor .Miilh r giv«.s no r.xphmaliun. Jt i.> possible, that 
it may bat e iKien done to .suggojjt the conti unity between .lu-linian 
nud I'Vaneis thf) Second ; but hen*, again, a few word?, of explanation 
would certainly have been useful. 

But our quesii(‘!i with Proi*-ssor Miillev goes a little further. 
The case is this : — Theodoric, all<nving for a slight el;.uvjre in the 
vowels, is the Losv-l lute li, Tie* tlothic end Kngllrii, form of tho 
BHiufj unmo w'liirb in IBgh-Duleh is Dietrub. 'Ihe oluious ruhi 
would b© that, ill sj'ealing (»f j>ersons beiriug that nouic, au 
Kugli&hmnn fthonld .^ay The.idvinc and a Gennan Dieirieh. Wo 
may add that ft h’renc liman would sny TAfr/n/, niul a liolhnuler 
DiV/.', those Iwlng ihe forms wliicli the iiani© h.i.'* Unally taken 
iu their sover.'d tongue.'**. This is the rule nn which w? commonly 
Hct, when there is no ptirliculur rea'JoU to the corilrarv. Tlie cou- 
quoror of Engkyul will natundly iijipear f\f> llV/Z/rb;?, Wilhehn^ 
Uviilmfmf, or Wtllom^ uecnnling to tlie tongue iu which he is spoken 
of. According to thia rule, w’e Mlnmid ikU be at all snjqu'ised at find- 
ing nuy Goniiftii writer .sjw’ak, liko.Jii))anja*- \ on MnIJor. i»f Iboodoric 
as Dhh'kh yon Jinni^ anv rm>re than we f-luMiId bi* surprised at his 
H|)oaking of nn English king ns 7 f'V//'< 7 ;n or Ifutu'trh. To S[X\sk 
of Dietrich in Eiigli.sh would, fi\>m this peint of view, be much, 
the sftiiio us to siiy that. Abbot Fritth ^'h w.mo d«q)0'-e.l by King 
But tho case of Theodteic juid IbKliicIi iH not qiiito 
the Sam© as this. It comes nearer ».» the ca.'^o oj, A'm 7 , Vhttrleef 
or ('harlvmngne : but it is not qmro (lie sumo ns tlat. There 
is II great hist on ciil Tlie«)dorje- 7'J/nnfrnkt if w« moan to be 
peri’ectly right— who stand.-* o»u ia history by that particabir 
form oMhe name abote all oilier bearm of it. There ia algo 
a mythical porson who s-taial.s out us conspicuously in legeud bv 
the other form of Dieirii h. Hero, then, there would at tirat 
wght bo reiwou for always speaking of the hiBtQri<.-!ftl hero as 
Theodoncj and of the legendary hero Ai Dietrich, It would 000m 
to be BO important to distiiiguiah them that it might be thought 
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vroU to call the historical person Theodoric^ even in writinp^ High- 
Oerman, and the mythical person Dietrich, even in ^Y^iting Kngllsh. 
Then comes in tlie fact that the mythical hero dIsd appears, in 
another branch of Teutonic literature, in n form \Tliich, ns con- 
traetwl with Dietrich, we may call the same n» Theodoric ; the 
Thjodvekr of the Edda. And there comes in the much mort^ 
iniju)rtant fact that the Theodoric of history and the Dietrich of 
legend have got inextricably rolled into (me. " The real or supposed 
dc»ed8 of each have been attribuh^d to the other. In sp^iiiking of 
'Fheodoric, we must liot forget his connexion with Dietrich; in 
speakinpr of Dietrich, wo nnisl not ibrget his eouncAion with 
Th<x)doric. Tim thing therefin’o hoc(n)U‘.'* really puzzling. Unifies 
the mailer in hand is so perfectly clear as to evclndc all c.ivil, it 
is almost dangerous to sperik of eirlier hero by citlu'r nmno, with- 
out some kind of explanation. One form ruay bo lu*st for Iho 
initiii-U'd, and another for out8ider.s. Local lunmmclatimj comes in 
also as well as personal uonuiiuduluro. It i.s plcnsaut to find old 
Tschudi thinking it needful, when he spealu^ of Verona, to (explain 
that he moans “ DietrichsWii in Lamparteu.” t‘i» call Verona 
Dielncfinhern is a short way of calling up a whole crowd of 
ciiitions in those who know lUl the J Hot ric.hs and fill the lierns ; but 
Biich a way of apeaking would be rueauinglo.ss to the world in 
genend. 

There is then, as tiir as we cun see, no real ditremmeo bctw»>en 
ourselves mid Pr(ifc.s8(.)r Mdllcr. I^ofossor iMullcr allows Ih.nt 
nil English writer should not call Thcodorit! J)iotri(di without 
some We can conceive c:>j^o» wh^m it niiglit lie well 

to call Theodoric Di(‘trich, provitb'd .souit* cvpln nation were 
given. All that Professor Mnllcr has to say a bom tlie n.un»', 
though v(*r}* curious .'ind in.'^trucrivc, liardly linnrs on the poini fivnu 
which the controversy, if wo may so call it, first sliirted. The 
dillercut Ibniis of the nnun*, nsi collected hy Muller, 

make im iniuiringly longlist, and yet we com^eive that it is <(rily meant 
as a list of forms applied to the one grotit The<ul(»ric. For it wr.uld 
be eu^v to make it longer still by taking in all the forms borne by 
nil ihe bt'orers of tho n.iniA. And to Professor Mullers reawirehos 
we might mtd that Ihefiothic luimo »(^enis, (iddly enough, k) have 
got inor(i thoroughly llelhinized in liatin thuu in (Ireek hands. 
In Malclios and Zdsimos he appears rh Wfu^rytYOf, W'^hicdi is un(^ 
degree nearer to tho (lothic, though not to lh«* Miiglish, .spidling 
tluin the Thfcodoricus (jf the waiter ivhcnn wenre glnd to Ik*, t.auglit 
to call tho anna li.st (.»f llavonim, instead of Mo* awkward formula 
of rlic Anonyinns Vulo.Manm ad cnlcem Ammiaui MarceJliiii.” 
Then tJie Ih\v(m,na annalist tells u.s U>at ih»' plHto by nieuTiH of 
which the lung iwed to sign his nrthie had four letters engm\t*d, 
for which four letters tho amialist gives u.s five, ^ Tlieod,’' Th 
then was expressed by one leticr ; but was it, as is commoniv rm- 
flumed,a (iveck tJ, (jr was it the (toiiuc e-^ni valent wliicK looks 
more like *^o again it is perUrtly true that proper names do 
not always c<mform to Griuuu's I^uw, and we might wlk for a long 
while un the question in dispute bsjlween Grimm and Professor 
31iillt;r as to the reapc^ctive anticpiity of High and Low Ihitch. It 
is a great point for Professor Mulk^rs view if he law (Taught r 
Df^ndon.c a 7V?zfi(7m’rouch older than theKast-Goth Theodoric, 
though at the same time we might Avhispor in his ear not to forget 
Teututes and (Irgetorix. But all tins has very little to do with 
11u‘. matter in hand. Let us grant that proper nuiues often sin 
agHUjat (rriram’s T^aw, as they must do when they are carried 
b» 'dil y from one people to another, us ga*Aut al^fo that tho 
] ligli-Dutch foms may be as old as the Ixiw, or older. But in this 
parliculnr ciise, as between the two fonus Theodoric and Dietrich, 
firimuis Law is strictly observed, and lh« IjOW fonn is, at leRStin 
('xi.'-Liug writings, older limn the I ligh. We are alwaysglad to hear 
!i nulling that Professor Muller has lo say on the subjects of which 
he* is so great a master-, but what be says now him really very 
litllc lo do with tho original matter in Ininil, 

ilut in the la.st two or tliree pages of the preface Profeasor 
Mulh*r gues away into matters of which ho is not eo thoroughly 
nr.oit-r. It is always a weak lino of aiyimient to (Mend the inie- 
t.iki s of ii modem writer hy saying that ho followed the lead of 
some gnvd earlier writer. Nor is it auite the line of iiistoric study 
whi(*Ii we should chalk out when Prof4?ssor MuUer says, “ Tlw 
pernmuent interest attaching to tlu^se lectmvs does not spring from 
fh(4 facts which they give ; fof these students will refer to Gibbon.” 
There was a time — it may bo paet— when even the genera) iv^ader 
not only nferred to Gibbon but read Gibbon. Stiuionts, wo may 
hope, will wjad their Gibbon, and will ahv) refer to, and some- 
tifflos even resad, Giblxm^s .authorities. To coll lidoacfir and 
llmodoric Kings of Italy, still more to say, la modorn writers so 
oonstantfy dou that they took the title of King of Italy,’' tuma 
the kiatory d the times so utterly upside down that the e.Tample 
d Gibbon bhaiolf coimai justify tt. But it is to be noticed that it 
ia only incidontalfy that Gibbtm ever calls them Kinga of Italy. 
He points out qmto clearly, thongh less prominently than might 
bavo been wished, that they never ctflled themselves so. They 
were ido^, but not Kings ox Italy ; indiiud a territorial title like 
King ofltriy was unlmowii till later. Tim Teutonic king was 
in formal style Bex ” sixffply. He is rhutorically ** OetTOnim 
Konuiuonanque regnator," ana we evou read r>f Odoacer that ‘^rog* 
navit Italin^’ •, bnt ‘‘ Bex Itnlise they i^er are. Tne oddest thing 
of all is that, where Froeopius, in describing the death of Totihu^ 
inakos the young Goth lay to his slayer Arixidofl, ri roCbv»r & kvdis 
rAv bvrrrvn^ rhv^ sreeroe this fl>p|)ears is Gibbon 

as spare the King of Xtaly.” Munuus^ in a ar*te, points out the 
strange perversion^ and ri*nfessor MiiSler raight hieve added ttot in 
Ti4 JHamm und tM Tmtion Milman is felllof ed and not Gibl^. 


What Professor Miiller means when ho says tiiat Gibbon- show* 
how Qdnacer *^w(is doteraiined to abolish tho ureleiaaiid expensm 
oiRco of vicaregtmt of tho Kniperor " we cannot in tho least guess* 
W'hat Odoaccir did. whut Gibnon diatinctlv shows that h« did, was 
to sttbHtitato ft noininnl viceregent of the Kinperor*— practically, of 
coitrac, ftfi indepeniknit King— for a ee})iaato Kmporov in llalyv 
Profiwsiu* Miklk-r again mi vs: — “ fu npciiking of the extinction of 
tho Western Empire with Komulus Auguetiilus, 'Kingsley ngaia 
simply Ibllowed the lead of Gibbon and olhur hbloiians; luji* can 
it ho said tiiat the ((xpn*p.‘*iou is in')! }¥>rfoctlY Icgitluiale, how- 
ever clearly it!od<*Tii research may have shown tliat tho Itouum 
Empire, though divul. lived.” 'I'his last skiutonco we do iiol undw^ 
stand ; but to speak of “ Ihc cxlinciion ofllw) Wcsiern Euipiio with 
IloinuhiA Augustulns * imdonlitcdly is, if priqxn-ly explained, [ or- 
h'ctly Icgitiiimte. But if IVofcjfiSDr Mullur rel'cra tu iniythiug that, 
we have mud, we cun oidi miy that ihopliroMiR to which wc oli,c» tisd 
were quite ilitlurent. \Vo obicctod 1<> speakiog of .lugustidus oa 
“ the last. Etnp(*ror of lionu*,'’ and to recimling tho ibrwiil n iiuion 
of tho Western Enq)ih* with the lO.ij^torn with the cotmiicnl, ‘‘ Irlifc 
ended, even in name, tho Knipipo of itoiiie/’ 

We have only to add tluit Pndi'i-sor Muller spiwkft liii.mghi-^ 
out of his ivasouK for not altering or comjctiiig this or that ia 
the book for which lio wrote a pivlhce. 11(4 w'ould of cnui'afr 
have bt'en quite wroinr to correct or alter anyihiug in the it it, 
whatever lie might do in ilie w.iv of cfirrecriiiiiB, after Dean 
Milmans ftiehion, in a foot-note. VVo cnmiot --ay i-hut wo urres 
with J“*n> fewer Miiller ns to its bidiiif worth while lo repriut. '/V/e 
J\*n})Mn ami Uu‘ Ttatmt ; bul tliero euji be no doubt lh»0, if ’:! waft 
to be rt'printed, it was right tt) reprint it word for wold ns ihs- 
mil her left it. 


Tilt: IH’ARKKS tl.VT. 

\ VKBA' big hook might he written on tho p«rt bty 

j. 3 l. the hot ill histury. if the Mad llfitter of Aitrr tu ^i’ouihir-- 
hmd had uiidertakon lo write a Irislovv of th(* workl, lu-.ifDu'd Iravi^ 
summed up I he leading epochs iu tin* developniont of Liiio|eau 
civiliz-aiioii under h^ndiuga desipialed hy the pi'omin*n''i le-ul- 
piect* of »‘ftch epoch. \\'hat be.tler symliol for th« old Greek epoch 
than the iS/c/V/r/wo«, for iho old Koumii i.-poch ihuu the civic, crown, 
A)r Iho Jlyziiiitiiie hmpire than tin? tliudeiu, for tho michbe itges 
than the I’apal tiura, or for thi; .Ik'volulion lliaii the hottn^t 
rouge / 

r(jrhfipH nit other human headpiece htia been tho caust* ot no 
much stir in socioty r« tlic hat of Gcorgo box, the hamder of 
t^uftkerisnu VV« liftve .‘teen tb«,t pilgrims at, Thi.Uioii, in Savoy, kina 
the. hat which th»? oagev h rancid lie Sales forgot to put on his hwui 
when ho started upon liis preaching niission iiguin il the (.'alMin.'-ts. 
"What would on(? give to the far inoro inqmilmit. li -t which 
Oeorgo Fox first refused to pul ofi'in Iho prcsiTce of Iho magis- 
trates and ministers of Oronweira luigtii^ '* 1 * 1-0101 llesh,” 
George Fox, ^Muoks Jbr hat hmjour.” The refusol to uJH-o\er the 
bead before magisti-ati'a, IiK(? many (‘ther ywirlH of the (^Kiaker 
ritual, had b(*ou intermittently atlempted by soiu« of the earlier 
Furitans. Hnltmursh was tho tiiYt," srvh Dr. King, in bia Lii'e of 
John Locke, “ that begiin to he scrupulous about lire hat.'* It 
iippcftrs, hnw'ever, from ('amden’s Annuls, that more tUaiia centary 
earlier IL'whet and aonie (»f the tirst Marprelates refusc'd, in Klizit* 
hethfl reign, to take oil their huts before the niairi»irate.s. That 
which was undefini‘ii and tentative for a few here and there among 
tho foi'ePumi.*r8 of Quiikerisni became a fixed find hard ritual fiir 
thousandB wlwn it was adopted by tim poworful mind of t Jewge Fox. 
Ho claimed a Divino conmuiudmwit for his apparent want of vi-Hpect- 
and politeness. “ AVhcui tho Lord Kent me forth into the world Hw 
forbade mo to put off my hat to any, high or low. O the ware 
that was then m the priests, raagist rales, professors, and peojdo 
of all sorts 1 But tho Ixnxl shewed me that it: was an lionoco; 
invented by men in the Foil and in the aliwmtion frtaii God, 
who were offended if it were not giv('n them, and yet would be 
looked upon os saints.” TTis disciples iicc4?pted at nnee and without 
hesitation the command to pay no “ but lioni’iur ” to their neigh*- 
hours, mid were satisfied with th(j arguments proiluctMl by thw 
leader. Before they came into conflict wkhthi* higher powers upon 
this jwiint they had to cndur(9 ** blows, punches, and beatings for not 
putting off th'cir hats to men,” nud often “ had tboir hats violent^ 
plucked off mid thrown away.” Many a good (Quaker, George Fox 
telle iiH, lost a good hat through his resohite died ienqp to this novel 
unsocial ritualism. Many Quaker tradesmen lost their cuatomera 
at tho first, for “ the people were shy of them, and wouM not trade 
with them, when Friends could not p\it off their hats, nor bow^nor 
use flatteriuff words m sslatations, nor go into the felons and 
ciiatonifl of the world ; so for a time some Friends timt were tnid*^ 
men could hardly get money enough to boy brewl.” But when it 
w'lts discovered that tho yea of these queer pemotie was yea, and 
their nay was nay,” their rustomers returned, until the mnplaittt 
became common In the North of England amomt envious prw- 
feasors, If we Ibt these Quakers alone, they win take the tiade ef 
the nation.” 

The flret occasion on which the QunkeiAi hat came puMiely sod 
officially into tronblje was at the lamnceston Asskea in the tear 
1656 , before BO less a person than Ohief Justiee Glynn. ^ 
we were brought into the Court,” says Fox. we stood a pret^ 
while with mir hats on, and aU was quiet, ana I wnsmoved taai^* 
^Fbice be amongst you ! ^ ^Vfhy dq you not put your hats of 
wid rike Judge to ns. Wesaidnoti^. * lhit'<iCy*i!whata/M^ 
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th* Judge agMb Still «• mid nothing. Then Mid the 
Judge, ‘ Tile Oouft eoumanda you to put off you? iiata/ ” 
Fox, witk auuuuag Miuplicityi Kiiked for aome Smpiural 
iuateca of nay lUagiettute commending pmonem to put uu their 
heta. He next naked to be abowu, ** eitner printed or writietii any 
law of ICiigknd that did eoziuiiiaui such a thing.*' Then Uio J udge 
oyew Wy eng^j t do not oiirry my law huoKs on my 

** Duv h'ox, “ tell mo whera it is printed in any 
fltatote-hooki that I may read it** The Chief Justico cried out 
** Pievwicator 1 ’* and ordered the (Quakers to be taken amy. When 
they were hronght before him again* the Chief Juiiiioe uHked Fox 
whether hate were mentioned at all in the iliblu f “ Vi^ft,** snid 
the Quaker, ** in the third of Daniel, where tliou uiayftt rc.iid that 
the three children wore cnel into the liery furaace by NebucharU 
iiexzar*e oommand with their coats, their hose, and their hats on ! *’ 
Here was a proof that even a heathon king nllowcd iue«i to wear 
hats in his presenoo. ** This plain instance stopped him/* says 
Fox. So he cried agaui, ' Talm them away, gaoler *, * accordingly 
we were taken away, and thrust in anmug tlie where we 

were kept a great while.** After niuo weeks’ impribotuueut for 
nothing but about their hiilH,” as the Chief J ustice told them, they 
were again brou|7ht before him, gnniW weaiiiig the oirendln<^' hend- 
gear. Take off their hats,'* said the J odge to the giioler. * * W hicli 

he did,’* says Fox, and gave them unto us; and we put llieni on 
again. TKen the Judge began to nisko a gr^xit ape<»oli, Itow he re- 
resented the l^ord Protector's person, aiid that be hail made him 
iord Chief Justice of England.” The Quakcra were incorrigible. 
They were sent book to prison, but not really so much for the 
wearing of their hats ae for the suspicion tlmt they wore ituyalist 
emissanea alTecting religious Hiogulurity in order to win theii* way 
amongst Ihu oxtroine Puritans, liidot^d, a Major tScely actmilly 
gave ovklenco-*^la1si3 enough — that he had heard George Fux bi»aHt 
that ho could rniso Ibrty thousand men at an Imur's warning, 
involve the nation in blood, and so bring in King Charles.*' 

These tirst public prosecutions for the saku of the hut liappened 
in 1656. Li the following year John up John w'as put in 
prison at Tenby for w*earing his hut in Iht* church. Oo<jrgo Fox 
went to the mayor, justice, and gov<*.riior of the prisim, and asktHl 
them why the (Quaker was iinprisoiiod, while tlio Purihui miniater 
was left in freedom ; ho had soon the ininiater ** in the stoeple- 
hoRSo, with two caps on his head, n black one and a white one, 
while John ap John had but one.** The brims of the pnesi's ** 
hat wore cut ofF ; the brims* of tlie Quaker's hat were left uii ** to 
defend him from the weather.” Was the ilifferonce in brims cjiuso 
enough for itnprisoacneiit P ait» frivolous things/* sni<i the 

governor. • “ W hy then,” replied the iiatriarch of the Quakers, 
“dost thou (uwt *my friend into prison fur frivolous IhingbP ” 
In the year l6j8 many Friends were in trouble in London 
with Sir Henry Vane, who, being Chairniaii of Coiumittee, 
would not sutler Friends to come in, e\c<*.pt they would put 
ofl* their hats. Now, luany of ih liaving been imprisoned np«>n 
contempts (as they called Ihein) for not putting oif our lutU, it 
was not o likely tLiug that Friends, Wlio had sutTered so long for 
it from otlnn’g, shoula put oif tlieir liala for iiiui.’* \nue, however, 
did not make so much ndo aliout it as the country ju.stic'es or iljo 
high legal othcers had done. After some slight wv)r<l*c\uillicl, 
he allowed these Quaint irrecimcilabl^e to plead before him w ith 
coven^ heads. * 

George Fox speaks of tho Restoration of Choides 11 . ns a judg* 
menirday “ upon that hypoorilical generation of profoawrs, wlio. 
being got into power, grew proud, haughty, and cruel beyoiHl 
othen, ttnd ^mocuted the p^plo of G^'’*(his poriphrobis for 
Quakers) “ without pity. O the daily reproaches, revilinga, and 
betttingB we underwent amongst them, evsu in the highways, be- 
cause we would not put oil' our hats to them ! ” Tho i'h*.sUirAtioii 
did sot. bring about a total cessation of Qualrer persecution, but it 
brought mkic ameliocation of their ooi^itiou. The dasy-going 
Oharlcii 11., always pomonally tolerant, was much more amuaed 
tbaii oiibiMbd whom the Quakers rehised to uncover their 
heads in his maence. Not only upon Fox himself, but upon 
Hubberthora, EUia Hooka, and aevem otliers, the King mode a 
vevy pleasing impression, lu Deoemb«' 1660 Gharlt}s granted au 
iotorview to Thomas Mooro, of Hartawoud, who had been a iustice 
oC pmoa, in order to receive a petition upon QuaLuir suit'ering* 
Thuro was iniieh debate anumgst the courtiers, in the pro.'^onco of 
the King, what tluiy should do with this atonly Quakor^s hat AH 
agreed that ha could not be called in with his hnt on, and that he 
vroold never ta|p it off himaelC Soma propusod that it might bo 
MBUMrod -gently by the Olork of tho Council. Tae King, the 
gfeaitoai of them all, declared that the hat ^ould 

act be takrai off at aH, unless Thomas hinuelf choso to 
lameTe it; no other ahouki taka it off. “ When I saw tho King 
fltffie head of the table with the rest of the Oouncii/’ says Moore, 
^ I made a stop, not kaowiug but that 1 might give oUbzice ; when 
one of the Couml spoke to me and said, * Sou. may go up ; it is 
tha Kbig*a i^easure that you may oome to him with your hat on.’ ” 
Hb wlm aoeoubt of the interview siiows that there was tiot a 


was very mild and moderate.'* tiimilar testimonies to the good* 
natured and gentle manner of Charles IL from men who wens Hke 
very opposite of courtacm and cavaliere, occur freqimUy tu the 
autobiographies and letters of the ilntt generation of C^aLkem. 

They were quite as detertttined to remain coveted befetre Charles s 
rarUamiuit us Wore Charles hirui^elf. In May 1661* )*!dwaid 
iSuiTOLigh and two other QuakoraWero cited before a Famamentary 
(Jornmittoe. There were “ sonic dljatructione,’’ e.w« ^nrmsgU, 

“ alioiit our hate, which ut laal were takn^ off by one of thijin.” 
A few days Inter, some menibei-s piocurcd four Quakers ad mUtuDce 
to pWd at tho bni* of tho Housti against the proposed JiiH to 
“ compel ct'rfain perfjons called Quakers to take lawful oaths.** 
By t lit? vole of the House they were called in; “and after some 
little dc])aU) at tlio door by some of tiu> nteinbera about our hats,** 
savs Bunough, “ lUo swgejint camtj ami told us, we might come in 
with our Imts on or off, which wc woiikl. Ho into the House wo 
wore conducted by biui, with otir Imts ou ; «iid within the House 
Hour the bur he toolz them oil'.** Tho Jtnt had, in fiict^ became the 
w'ur-stau<liud of this quaint army of nou-iightere, and its victorious 
luiiinumiiiice is cUniiiicled always with a kind of gleeful and quiet 
buuKinr by tiie Quaker autobiograpluT^. 

in iht! sovMntoimth century it to have been ns usual for 

inou to k<^i*p the hat on in sumo ni-sembliiis w*hich were not religious 
Jib it is iiuw for women to wear tbeir bats or bonneta at all public 
iissMiublies. In tho account of the umetiiig of the English “ Aca- 
demy, or Royal Society,” in the Timvj'.Is of the Grand lIukeGustm*, 
ill the ytNir 1669, it is implied that the fathers of scienthic con- 
g roMsciH conduced their busiuoss with thuir hats on. “ They oh«!Tvo 
tho ceremony of speakiog to the pri*.sideut uncovered, waiting fixmi 
him |)erinissiou to bo covertxl.** The refusal of hAt-honmir by the 
(jimkers was at tiral a chance testimony against eujmosed w'orldl v 
and unnAuJ courtii!.*«y ; but in tiino the negative refu.ial to take off the 
hut W08 fossilized' into a kind of positive rittta 3 i*>lic symlxiij it 
hecaiiit* the duty of a Friend 01 God to keep his lut on. When 
William Penn, a man of utterly different spirit from itcorgi' Fux, 
was at the Court of the religioiw Prince?^ .Kimiberh nt utTfunj, 
in 1677, ho argued itgaiust hiit-honour iu the itmguago of his 
spiritual muster. “ The hat eiiokvLii ** (ho suid “ iv cartaitiGraei 
or Jiarl*') “ because it IcUolh tub s. It lelietb what ;H*opl4> are ; 
it market h men for Beparntista ; it is a bh»wing a trumpet, and 
visibly crossing the w'orld; and this, tho fear of man cnTinut 
abide.** But, when he was closeted with hut own sovendgn, b>3 
bpolw of the Quakers hat iu tt more ct>urticriy and less prt‘leiitiuu& 
lono. Tho King asked Ponu to give liiiii ix].* own explanation u( 
tho iliffcitfuee betwoou their r^ligiom, Ro.uuiu Catholrcism and 
Quakerism. The Quaker aiibwerefi by poini'mg but tho symbolicRl 
diflbronce between tho hats worn by the King nnd by himself. 
***My hut,” said ho, “is plain. Thine i.s oduruod with ribbon.*' 
atul foathei’s. Tlio only differeuci.* bctwe«m our ivUgioixi iiits 
in the ornanicuta which have bci'u added to thiuc.” No 
(Quaker of tho Oonmiuiiwij.iUh j craxl could have hnaiglit 
JiiuiseU* to give utterance to such a luiM dolinitii 11 of 
PupeiT. Thu Qmdier'rt puciiliar hat. after lingering long bm au 
exterior sign of the religiou of the \u?.iivr, has now nearly wholly 
dis.ippoareil. Whutiicr the rofusal of hat-liuuour is disii'pj^e^iriri 
with the broad'brimmcd ryii)bi.»l, w»> du not know, but we Udicvi- 
ihat there are some “ Friends " who remove Iheh* hats to hidipb, 
and wc know thiit there are some who take them off when tliey 
vi&it a church. 

We must nut 'omit to meuthui that the fiercest controvorr-y 
within the Quaker sect iUolf in Fox's lime vr^is al>k) connected 
with the hat. The once iamouf^ Juhu IVrrot deiorniinGd to evut- 
qiiiilcer Quakcriam, and to devtlup it along ihoiie linca which Fi'x 
bod pleoBcd to cut short. Fo.v (»ftou Bpeaks bitterly of thi*' 
schismatic and of “ thota) that run out from Irutli with him.*’ 
Ihirrot naturally asked, Why, if it wens no true honour to neigb- 
berure and luagistnites to remove tho hat to theui, it can l>c true 
honour to God to i-emove tht? hat to Him ? — which Fox and his 
disciples inx^Hriahly did in pravor. Got!, said Perrot, does not 
demand hat-honour, but hoail-bonour. Jle spoke too late, how*- 
ever. At the close of the soveiUeenLh cejjtury there was no longer 
Hutlicioiit raw material iu Kuglaml for the Ibriinition of Dew seels ; 
the Hixuizing religiouA produciiveiiess of the nation had come to an 
end. The general Quaker body n^iainod content with the 
casuistic arguiueuU provided by their leader for tho retenlioii of 
the iuhoiited habit of uneoverijm tho liosd in worshin. p’ov'.. 
latest dccUu'uthm ou the subject, oi thi; hat wns imidni at llarlinp,on, 
in Fricalaud, in 1677. We quote it for tl;e proverbwliirk ho 
cites: — “The very Turks,” ft;tys he, “mwk at the riiri^^ii.Mu.s iu 
their proverb, saying, ‘The Christiana spend niucli of tin ir time 
iu putting off iheir hats, and showing' their bare iiuads to one 
another.’ Now is not the Turk’s provcA a ivproiuJi to the Chriu* 
tiaiis, ami havo not you (the Burgomaster jjikI Council of Diu- 
liugeu) lined and iuiprison^ numv buH^use iheji would uot put off 
Utair hate to yon, and show you t^ieir bare head ? '* 


of rndUnom, nr impwtiiiDiit aelf-aiBSQnio&.iin the sturdy 
&ia]isr. Six years kter., when Adam Barfoot “cane out of 
ftnitii^dottiliiro to vran the ILtogv” henset Ohavlaa at T^toball, 
^betimsa in the ttoroang, foiaga himtiug.” A da m '^atopi^ to 
tha^^daA^de»”iiyi HoaSiBe, » a tetter to IjEai^^ Faff, 
» «nd laid hie hand hm it, and aaidi ^ King Oharle^my message 


DC. SCHULTE ON OLblilO-iL CLLIB.VCY. 

T he appeamnee of a work from Dr. Schdte'a pen oaOterical 
OeCfiacy {IM CSHbatszxamif imddt^saeti An/hAmg^fivih'iHat. 


b1hisdayiuilD«lMe»ln tHeMieff of God apooriamteMyiufler^ 
liH teone.’’’ When Iro earns to tte eoachndde, the ibotim 
"lwitMmH!iJ^idd1tlmfteetbeina» 


Bdxumuqay, uie levmw wu«ca mm lusE apmaed m 

the JiVglmemx ZnSCutifff evident^ ftotti a fitefiy ha^ diieett 
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fttteDtion to ita ol^ect and probable iufiuonce, as well as to ita 
intrinsic interest. It may be rememberi'd that, at the Old Oatholio 
iSynod held year at Bonn, SchulU) deprecated any immediate 
notion in tliis matter, iind esp^ially insieted, with obvious reason, 
that iudividoal priests shoula not, like Father Ilyacinthe, talce .tlie 
law iuttj their own hands. Ills chief motives for counselling delay 
were^ timt, that it was not yot clear how far men's minds were 
made up as to the compatibility of a married clergy with tbe 
Catholic ordinances of the Maas and the CoiifoBsionai ; secondly, 
that ill 801)10 countries the Concordats with koine might involve 
pructiiud didlcultios about the abix^gation of the law. lie now 
annomiCtM that, if it sboiild ha)ipc>n that the community, who«« 
^vi8Los ho is de.'iiri JUS of ahcurtainiiig, agree with hi in, and if no 
legal diHienltiefi stand in Iho wny, lie shall bn one of tho lirat to 
vote for the chaiigt', and shall consider that the right, time for 
making it has arrived. On this (}uo.««tioii of policy it is unnecessary, 
and indwd .scarctdy }K)ftsible, for ns to pronounce any ileliiiite 
opinion. It must obviously depend on many detailed considerri- » 
tions of whicli the Old Catlmlic leadeis c^in iUone >)« in a position 
to form a euiujjotoiil judgment. But J>r. Schulte is not a mere 
agitator or pauiphletei'r, lie djje.q not write to advocate a theory, 
still lees to appeal, as in dealing with delicate a <piestion would bo 
easy enough, to popular prejudice or passion. J le is a canonist iiud 
hisLorian of no mcaii order; ami if ho d<*sire.'* to sec an alteration 
in what has been fur imiuy centuries a fuudameulal disciplinary 
institution of lii.s (.'hurcli, it b. bi‘Ciiuse, iu the tiwt phiCLs he is 
prcpnvt'd to show that, on hi.'^toricul and camuilcal groumis, tlio 
niousuro Is jibuudiiiitiy justilied. And lieiv we are glad to observe 
iJjiit Li.s reviewer, whoso name is not given, but who speaks as one 
having jiut hority among the ( ))d riitholic.s, i.s (jiiite in acc(»i-daiiiie with 
hhu. i le, loo.uhMlains earcrully from idaptrap arginuenis or invective, 
and e.NpivssIy disclniin.s all idea of taking a ]*n>ti‘3tant standpoint. 
Ilis appeal is to “ Ifoly iScriptuio and the <Fcunio ideal Conncjls of 
tlui ancient Church,'^ by whose verdict he evhorts the (Ud 
l.'atholicd I4) let theinsolveB be guided. But ns it is clear, find 
aduiitUHl by all Oiitbolic iinthontie.*', that tlie law of ccdibiiev is 
neither bu*ed on Scripture nor on any ordinance of the I'ldveival 
('huroh, us also that all decrets on the subject mmiiiated originally 
from local Symiib, nnd nfterwanl.H fnun IV)p(‘s, ami iin.*ill\ llmt thb 
invalidity ol clerical n)jm'ijige.s wa.s iirst esj^iolisle^d by a cj\il law 
and introdiiceil iut<» the Larin (.'hurch by u OonstituHon at 

the Iiatenin Council of 1 123,01(1 Calholicisro would condemn itself 
by indeliaiody pustpiiLiing a deoi.^ioii 011 ir»- point.’' 'fhere is a 
snghl iimecunie\ about tho last stiitcmenJ. -if fact. The cavruisl 
sanction of a Cer.er.d Council iua> !nnel*een —though wo halfsiepect 
the wnler waa Tbinking of the smaller Latr-vnn Sounds of 1059 or 
1074' given Jit the til'll Latevau in 1123, but iliblcbraml some 
forty 34‘ais before bad til ken tin* deebivo utep ol moking clerical 
marriage invalid ms wj‘11 us unlawful, wliieh w.h the turning-jioint 
in the wb 'lo bi^Torv of iIuj jiistitutiou tif celibacy. Un this wo 
shall ha\o a word 1 <j .-‘.iv po .-ently. .Ab .mwljiie, we arc gl.'ul to 
observe that .'^cJmlte s reviewer appefdc, as we have? no doubt ho 
does hiiu.'aelf, not ^Uliply to !iis own party, hut; to the gix*at 
body of lioni.in (,’arladit*s. it is certain, lie observe.s, that 
there are lumdriMls and of intanbcrs nf the Bonmii 

Church who arc by no mean.N in lianmjuy witli ibc docr(;(5.H of tho 
Vati(!au Council, ami would readily lend a hand to any scheino 
which they thongbl li.iMbie lor tho nlorm of tlio Church ; but the 
tirst »:oadition ot the .v.iaat,.-? of any sm'h undcnaUiiifr is the aboli- 
tion of the law id’ cebbaev, wlneli li(M;ps tho eleigy in slavish de- 
pendence oil lln-ir ^apeliol:i, and, above all, on tho who 

could at any luoim-iit ;ibi\;gTitc it, but will never do ho without 
having Sol m* muw strong pves.sure bronghl to bear upon hi ni. Tho 
writer adds tli.i’t be will jie\er alftiinlori tho hope of seeing the 
clouds ol Valieiini.-m •I’speise, and the light shme onco more on 
tho millions who aio at jacM-nl ovi r.dijiduweil by it. And Loqin>tcs 
with salislacli'Ui Schulie'.s aj-surance that, in piiblLbing this bnok, 
liO baa nieiiut'Mo di>cliargj; 11 duly to hi> t biJdhieu oiul* 

Jii.s fatherland, w hilo ho l(‘ave.s the result with conbdiaice in the 
builds <jf CojI.’’ Before noticing ilie coijt4.nt.s of the v.’oik, it may 
bo worth while brietly to recall lo our readcr.i' rccolleclioii tho 
main hi.bb»rical (‘.ids of the case. 

It is often itssuiuejl by llonian Catholic \vriler.s and otlinrs that 
clerical celibacy has from the lust bj'on llio rule, or jil hnifit the 
all but umvor»al praelice, of llie Chiu-cli, while they iin‘ siUnt 
aj5 to any evil consiapnuices or dangeis vf suiting from it, il 
indeed Incy d(j not — as is often the cawj - iudiguanlly vt-pel 
Hucb a cliarire a.s libelbjns. Yi t only the. iao.st coinplele 
ignorunco of Chuich history, ancient, nnaliivval, and iiiodcrii, 
can cA'phiin or excust*. so paratloxical n c(»ntejiiioti. It is 
anquestioiiablo that (luting the early ages Ijibhop.^ and clergy wcio 
fret) to inwn'V, though it is tilso inie, an Mr. LocKy points t»ul, that 
a fwding, bused on certain well-known pas.sagea jii thi. New Testa- 
ment, had existed from tho beginniuir that ndihicy was j/er se a 
higher sUile than marriage, and lhcr«*foro belter suited for the cou- 
Becmt(M Juinistci'sof the^iltar. Ihit that view, whetlicr right or 
wrong, is a totally dilibront thing Ironi the ohliurttory rule nfter- 
wurd.s inipo.sed in tho West. It ia ids** true that from the earlieat 
linica tho wcond inarriapH of pric.^ls was ili.scountcnnnccd, if not 
positively foibkhlon, being held to contlict with fcJt. Faura injunc- 
tion in I Tim. id. 2, 1 2. This again is, howoviir, (juilo a diflei'ent 
quest ion. I'lieu gradually the notion grew up that married pricaU 
should ccUM' alter ordintiiion to cohabit with tin ir wivt^s •, but the 
Council of Nice, when appealed to on tho subject, refused lo im- 
pose any huch restriction upon them, though some local Synotls had 
already enjoined it. Towards the close ot fourth century Pope 


Siricins issued in 385 the earliest authontio deoreiai «tUl esttant) 
strictly interdicting the marriage of the olexj^i and Ka!^ argues > 
that this was rather intended as a confimmtion of the existiog rule 
than as oreatiug a new one. Bo that aa it mav, clericBl mwncUge 
coniinuod for centuries afterwards to bo opoaW practised in ^6 
West, though a stigma attached to it •, in the luMt it became the 
rule that st^ular priesjs should be married once, but biahems 
should be taken exchisively from the regular cleiOT, who. ' 
wero of course celibates. Wo juay pass over tho dark 
night of immuraliU and violence which had settled over the 
Latin Church before tho ITildebmndian reforms — ‘‘the heavens 
all blood, the wearied earth all crime,” when it was popu- 
larly believed that the liust Judgment was at hand — with 
one quotation from Ratheriud, a bishop of the tenth contAiry, who 
My ft that, if ho were to enforce the canoiw against unchuHle persons 
ndmimstcL'lug sacTed rites, none but. boys would be loft in tho 
Church, htkI if he enforced tho canons agaiiidt bastards, they also 
would havo to be excluded. ' A Roman Catholic Bishop of our 
own day, appoiutod to u South American see, is said to havo made 
a very similar remark on possession of his diocope; and tho 

late Aix*.hbisbop hbiglish of l^inidad was generally belie vod to 
have btMin poisoned by hi-s clergy, wliose inx'gulftrities ho was en- 
deavouring to n^strain. This brings us lo tho groat reform at the 
end of the eleventJi century which lias nuido the name of Gregory 
V^ll. one of the most famous hi history, and lias drawn upon him 
puch passionate eulogies and such virulent abuse. On tho whole, 
there can be no doubt whatever, umoii^ those acquainted with the 
history of tho period, that his panopyrisls arc mucii more nearly 
in th»: right than his assnilants. Ibit that Is too wide a question 
to linger upuii lierc. Am rogimls the particuhir point we areinime- 
(linteiy vnmvi-jted with, one Jlu*.t alono, on which two wril;er9 so 
uiiliku eucb etlier and both so strongly opposed to tho principle of 
clerical celibacy lus Mr. iiocky and the lulu Doan Miliuan are agi'ciMi, 
goes fur to justiiy the wneigidic, not to say cruel, polmy by which 
he enforced uu the pricstliood tlie. observniico of what Jmd then 
long been the caueuical rul(5 of the Western Ohiirch. Ther« wu<* 
at the lime a real and very iminiiient danger of the clergy sinkmg 
inti) au hereditary ciu^le, which would have destroyed their spiritual 
inllucnce altogether, and thereby reino\od the only available check 
ill that feiubii ag»‘ on a crushing tv raiiny fatal iilikn to moral uni] 
iuat<uittl civilization. That Uihiebrauil himself was keenly alivo 
to this daiig('r there is ample proof, and it furnishes the bast 
apology for his c.ouduct in the matter, tliough it siipplhjs no pre- 
text for the peiytuiilion of hi.H policy umlerc.ircumstoncti radically 
dilli-roiii. SN’e cunnot but think that modern opsaiiauts of clerical 
celibacy, iu their zeal lor a righteous cause, uve apt to die iinjii.«t 
to his iiien'.orv. 

It inn?t be mliuittcd, however, tliat if such desperate mea- 
sures were, as would pcem lo be. the case, necis.^ory in the 
eleventh century, ibo reiuody soon proved almo.st vvorse than 
tho diiicaso. *Scnrc«*ly a Council, local or general, mot during tho 
next four (‘(jut uries which did not ring with complaints of tho 
twin cderical vices of simony and ii)(!<.»ntiiience. It actually 
bocaifie a coiuuiou custom, as it is stili, or was very iReenlly, iu 
parts of Geruiiiny, for the poopl*:> to iiihist on thoir priest talring 
a concubine for tho protection of their families. There is 
ev(m a canon extant of a »SpiiniHh Synod held at Palencia in 
1322, conJeinmug laymen who compel ihoir pastors to 
do so. Tho Si'imo (mstom prevailed in iSvvitzerland. And 
NicLoln.*) de Clemaiigis, who took a prominent |)url in the General 
Ooiiticil of Constance iu 1414, not only notices the practice aa a 
comnjon one, hut roundly asserts that the laity were persuaded 
that prie.sts ii^uer lived a chaste life, and, wbero no evidence of 
concuniiiagu could be detected, assumed as matter of coiireo their 
indulgence in more heinous siiw. The pass^e is a ver^y fitartling 
Olio, but will hardly bear quotation, even in the original Latin. 
\Vf3 slijill not proceed here to examine the moral condition of the 
Roman ( lutholic clergy in our own diy’, but it is (juito certain and 
perfectly vvt^Il known to the ecclesiastical authorities tlmt in some 
part.*) of J'.urope, and still more in South America, thoir manner of 
life is only loo like what was openl;^ diMiouuced by a host of mo- 
di a.*\ al wribu's. At the same timo it would be most unfair to deny 
that lh«.'ro is auutbfir side to the picture, and that tlie celibate 
iysliMu, iu its action on higlier luituros. has produced very diiforent 
tUfect'-. Ab Mr. Lccky puts it, “ no tjody of men lias ever exhi- 
bilcil a more single-minded and unworldly zeal, ntfracled 1^ no 
p^ mmal int^Tcsts, sFicriiici)jg to duty the dearest of earthly ob- 
p'i'ts, .Old (.onfronling with uiKlauntod heroism ovw form ofhard^ 
of ^.uli(‘riug, i nd of dtiith.’' Yet it is obvious to remark that, 
on tJu* OUR band, even such udvaiitagcs may be too dearly purchased, 
and nil i)r' other, th t men may, and often do, voluiitaiily dedicate 
tlu'iiischcs, like c,y. the lute Ilishop Piitteson, to a single life of 
iiiiMdijsii dovotion to tho spiritual and temporal welfare of their 
i'oHovvs when no rule of i.oliLtcy is imposed. However, we ore 
iK)i now oj’.guged in di cu sing principles, but in recording facts, 

J’)ofci>.*>or iSchulte, aa we gather from his reviewer, has ctu^tolly 
examined tlio bcaringB of tho existing rule on the position of the 
clergy of his Churcli, and is^ prepared to show tl^at it is on the 
whole must prejudicial to their chariictor and influence. He will 
probably rany with him many of bis co-religionists in hisstdrictures 
<m the mischievous eflbcts, both moral aud intellectualf of the 
narrow system of supamte seminary education of the clem from 
early boyhood, wliicu is said to he rendered neoeasary ny the 
celibale rule. He coxuplains that one consequence of this method 
of training is that the majority of them nothing but a few ' 
Ultramontane newspapers and rdigioiis books, and Okie' whoOy 
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ill* void of literary culture) or capacity. Another very disaairoim ] 
result— which ie indeed iiotorioue — that the fip^at inajoiity aw | 
drawn exclusively from the lower claae^ of society, and that their 
taatctt are coarse and fiivoioua whi3U not actually vicious. He ndda^ 
r 4 k'^abLy enouijh, that the present Bvatom of clerical educotioo 
conspicuously disijualifia^ the priesthood for the odi^ they are^ 
always auxioiis to claim, and do very freijueutly discharge, of 
cduoating othors. And ho appears to anticipate that an iniportant 
stop would have been made towards tho ultimate rcuniou of 
the Catliolic and Protestant Churches if this great' diiVeronco 
of practice had ceased to exist between them, though he lfd\OS 
oaro to guard himself against being supposed to advocate any 
merging of Old Catholicism in Protestantism. Wo have pro- 
bably said enough to convince our readors that Dr. Schulte's work 
is remarkable both in itself and in the circumstances of its appear- 
ance. We shall watch with interest the iniprosiuon. it produces ou 
those to whom it is primiirily addressed. Nor will Roman Catho- 
lies genorall}r be able ultogotber to ign^ire sueb a challenge issuing, 
for the first time almost since the Roibriuatloni from a learned aud 
influential writer in their own ranks, who has grown up and lived 
to mature age in tho midst of the system which he comes forward to 
condemn, and who was for years- the authorised exponent, under 
high ecclesiastical siinction, of that canon law to which it owes its 
origin and its validity. They may perhaps reineiuber tho saying of 
a canonized Saint, whose name lias escaped our memory, that 
two-thirds of the priosthood would lose their souls, ono-third tor 
avarice, the other for incontinence. That seems a startling 
comment on the operation of the existing law. 


THE STORY OF THE BREMERIIAVEN EXPLOSION. 

T llK magistrates of Bremen have publi.shed a long statement 
of the result of the inquiry made by them into Thomas's 
proceedings, and they have collected many curious particulars, 
althougli they have not made any important addition to the facts 
which wore known soon after the explosion, it appears probable 
that Thomas had made money by running tho blockade or other- 
wise during the American war. Ue married and lived for some 
years comfortably, but his means were reduced by unlucky specu- 
lations, and, to retrieve his fortune, he contrived a plan of froudu- 
](‘.nt iDBuranco^ and, when this last hoi)e w^os defeated by the pre- 
mature explosion, ho yielded to despair and attempted suicide. 
The magistrates of Briunen do not know, and therefore cannot tell 
us, who were the confoderates or what were the means ou which 
TJiotuaa relied to make his murderous schomo adequately profitable. 
Neither at Southampton nor anywhere else in Kngland have the 
goods been difwovei*ed which ^lomas stated W’ero to have been 
bent on board the Mosel^ nor has any trace been found of his alleged 
accomplice, Skidmore. 

Ifo made tho ii(V][uaintauce of his wife at 8t. I^ouis in 1865. 
llo was then wealthy and popular in good society. After a short 
acquaintance he nifliTicd her. He evaded such questions as sbe 
asked as to his previous life. They came togi^-ther to (ieiTiiany in 
.IiuiuHry 1866. Their move men ts from place to place in Germany are 
traced from that time to the occurrence whic.h made these move- 
ments iulorostiiig. They visited various phtcos together, and he 
went to moro places alone. During visito to Ijelpsic and Dresden 
he associated with the most respected American families, and 
there are no signs that ho had communications with suspicious 
persons. Apparently rich, good-natiutid, nnd jovial, ho was 
cultivated, but without success, by gamblers, and plied with 
bi'gging-letters. His domestic life was on the whole nappy. In 
1868 ho deposited with 11 banker at J^ipsic 35,000 thalers, wliicl 
ho afterwards transferred to ^lessrs. Baring, who beciimo hi 
bankers iu 1869. This balance in their hands gradually declined 
until by the end of 1873 it wtus only 1,619 dollars. When thii 
sum was gone Thomas was supposed to Ih) devoid of means, and 
dishonoured bills of his are now in the hands of German hankers. 
There is no proof that he planned the diistructiun of Bhi]ra previoni 
to 187J. The aty of Boston was lost in 1870 betw'cen New Yorli 
and Liverpool, but it has not been proved that Thomas had an} 
inU^rcst in her cargo or received any of the insurauce money poic 
on it. Early in 1873 Tlioma.*4, who thou lived in Loipsic, ciillec 
upon a dockmaker of that city to inquire w hether he could he 
supplied with a noiseless dock that would nin eight or ten 
and then strike a single blow. Tho onler was dueling, but D} 
tlio end of 1874 he had a clock made to suit him at Vienna. Froir 
this clock, asmodel^ a largo instrument was made at Boriibux]g,an- 
this' was destroyed in the explosion. In December 1874 Messrs. 
Krebs, manufacturers of dynamite, at Kalk, near Coiogne, receivoi 
a visit from a gentleman calling himself (iarcie, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, who ordered a Quantity of lithofracteur. Garde was an 
u/tWa for Thomas. In March 1875 person appeared a 

l^lk, and received seven hundred pounds of lithofracteur wrapped 
iu parchment and ^lackod in pasteboard boxes of five pounds each. 
It appears that boxes containing tho lithofracteur tnus ob^|ined 
were Wught by rail to Leipsio and pbiccd in a storehouse #ht^ 
by Thomas in the cqurtyard of tho lJ6tel de Pologne. He pur* 
chased a chest, and a journeyman cooper who assisted him saw ii 
partly with small par^ in grey paper. When tho 6 hen\ 
was packed, It was sent by rail to Bromerliaven, where it was 
put on horn the German 'Lloyd steamer ZMms, which left 
for New York on 5th Juno. The chest was stated to contain 
hardware. On 4th Juno Thomas wrote to Messrs Baring request- 


ing thorn to insure for property shipped by him on board the 
^hine value 9,000/., and SleBsfs. Baring, on the 7th of June, in« 
brmed him that they had insured accordis^^ly, adding that they 
vould be glad to know the nature of the property and how it wrae 
Docked. To this letter Ho reply w'os sent. Thomas went to LivOr* 
jiool viii Ijondoii,and on the lothof Juno embarked for Now York, 
here he found the Ithine aud in it his chost. It was placed in 
l)onded warehouse for re-exportation, and being opened for this 
kurpose Thomas declared that it contained cement. No clockwork 
ivas noticed at the luisty inspection tyade by tho Oustoni-house 
)fHccr8 on this occasion. Ou llw) 26th of JunoTlioinas returned to 
i!nglaud, and iti August he joined his family at Dresden. About 
ho same time he purchased a further supply of lithofracteur 
Mid some other articles of ^Messrs. Krebs,h and had some 
.dditional ap^ioratus mailo at Dresden. In October he spent 
1 week iu Livepjiool, having with him two chests, two small 
boxes, VC17 heavy, and a l^. He took a ticket for 
New York in ^the steamer Celtic, lie thou instructed agents 
o insure for him two chests full of twonty-dollar pieces, worth 
6,000/. The Company to which tho agents applied .wished to have 
he dollars counted out before them, on which Thomas found tho 
premium too high, and declined. He tried to effect the insuranco 
at another Oflico, out the same dilflculty arose. On this Thomas, 
with his two pretended chests of coin, which, it is said. i*eaUY 
contained small shot, embarked in the Celtic for New York. It 
appears from the letters of Thomas's wife that this journey was 
not originally intended, snd it is likely that he would have re- 
turned to Dresden if he had siiccoeded in eflecUng the insurance. 
In Now York he instructed a broker to send hack to Jiremen by 
tho JMne the chest which hail been deposited in the bond^ 
warehouse, and ho himself returned to Germany by the Frma, 
The chest arrived at Bremerhaven on November 11, and it was 
sent on to Bi’omeu, where Thomas obtained possession of it. 

The preparations for tho flnal and fatal attempt were made fU 
Bremen, ^rimmas had tho clock-work cleaned, snd repacked his 
chest in a rented stable. J t appeurs that the machinery was placed 
in a barrel and covered with pasteboard boxes, which, no doubt, 
contained lithofracteur. A workman employed to close this 
barrel w'os about to use a longer nail than Thomas intended, think- 
ing it would be more secure. ** Thomas in a great fright tore liim 
away from his work.*’ If he had knocked in that longer nail ho 
would have made an end of hinidolf and Thomas, aud perhai^is of 
part of the town of Bremen. This barrel must have placed 
in the chest alreadv mentioned, as ii is known that the ex- 
plosion was caused by a chest sent from Bremen to Bnjmor- 
uaven, registered by Thomas for New York, and directed to 
Charles J. Harvey.^ Thoma<9 gave the contents as caviare, and 
insured it for 150/.* Tho explosion reduced the contents of the chest 
to atoms, yet a small piece of brass was found which may liave 
boon part of the cose conlaiiiing the springs. Tho clockmakor 
thinks that tlio snochouism was hanlly strong enough to retain ii» 
hold of the spring with such a coucassiou os a fall. It si^oniS tliat 
Thomas intended to have scut the chest by the DeutJfchlaud^ which 
left Bremen ou 4th December, and was wrecked on the K^utihb 
Knock ; but he was pre\ enieii by the clockw'ork not being in '.mler. 
On 4th Decoml>er he wrote ti^ his wife that he would be aetaiuod at 
Bremen another week, and added, “ Oli ! if I had lots of money what a 

f ood time we could now have with such pretty dear good children.’* 
[0 writes again to his wife on i ith December (Hat\irday), saying 
that he had made bis ori’angeiuents to be at home on Thursday nr 
I'riday, to remain quietly with those ho loved so much, and’ ho 
added that ho was going in the meantime to Hamburg. This 
may have been merely to conceal bis iiiteulion of going to South- 
amptou. 

it appears, on the whole, that the difliculty of eflecting large 
insurances is likely to defeat these plans for maintaining a wife 
and family in aflluonco by whvdosale murder. Thomas had s^sMit 
largely in tw'o unsucccsstul atUuupts, and a third failure would 
have ruined him. He had no particular malice a^inst 
tho passengers or crow of tho A/w/, but he pn^bly 
said to himself, They or I must die.** We ciumot be 
sure whether he expected an explosion on board the lUtinc;- 
but tho chest was in her, nnd he had insured for properly 
on board’* to tho value of 9,000/. Ho wrote to Messrs. 
Baring on June 4, aud tho steiuiior, with tho chest, l»i‘t 
Bremerhaven next day. When sho left he must have exix*ctcil to 
oflect a remuuemtivo insurance, and he could not know until lio 
hennl from Messrs. Baring, three or more days later, that any 
difliculty would arise. It Beoui.H, thert»fore, probable that the Bftine 
was destined to destruction, but t^scaped by some iiupertcction iu 
the explosive meohaniam. Ho crossed the Atlantic in nnuthor 
steamer, the ItcpuMic^ and, oa we have Si*6n, reclaiuitd his chest. 
If tho Rhine had been lost and a gIhIiu iniide there would have been 
the awkwanl fact against him that Messrs. Baring had asked 
as to the nature of the property, and J>ad receive^ no answer. 
In his second attempt both ho and his^ machi ..6 must 
have boon on board the Celtic^ hut lie had time to make it 
safe before embarking. If it had not been for the troublesome 
desire of the underwritei's to see the gold were atdeed to 
insure, he would probably have orninged tor the explosioa and dis» 
appeared at the lust moment. But here again (here would have 
bemi suspicious circumstances to obstroet the realisation of the 
expected profit. As regards the third attempti wo do not entirely 
know what he did in the way of insurance. He might have put 
hie chest saieiy on boald, and the clockwork might have aetotf at 
the right time and in the right way, and yet he i^ht not have 
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stood to win nm tiling beyond 150/. on th<^ <L'jui^ei:‘i)U9 ^ne. 
Ini'(nu*ie 3 in New York may perha^iH discover imjKkrtiaut 
• {ictH, b\it I ho iariMvnre at * pivaciit rather aeeins to, bo 
ihrit he was worLin^ al4»no, and so could not woi’k eUecUially. 
'.riiero was of roniso always ilio risk from Jatluro of mtM'han- 
i-joi, the i^xplosioii niiiifht uol come olV; hut tlio i-rreatov lisk rieoms 
.0 ha\e hv(^:i tl'/it it eoiuo oil' unprolitahly. The iv.sult, 

JiicMvlore. of tisis elaboiMto ln.'[uiiy Is to :-unie evrtiMt satisJaclory ; 
am!, oow lint uailt'.'-w.'ucrs iu’o thnrouLddv wsrneii, it bo 

.dtO' rit iin^j'r< ol»le 'll o'.u-et a tramlnlent iu.’^sir^ince 
in tlieii' hujiils .s s.no eJm* 1;^' wliie}» llio ]KO‘i)eUMiors of the Iraud 
nmy be il-'^v’nv* i*»’d. i’ri\»)iihly the City of pe; In .S[U‘h 

t iiMud ; but liie I>.!iii‘iu(V, ifiveiitioii lias uo.e coJi.si.h*raMy 

III ’.-ej 'j’iie tliliieuli v 4 i«\s, nut in di iu^r a but in 

.Jii'i ij:y munev out of 1 .>t lits. J’lie < pw.ju have asoev- 

:ai!ii d I list their ecuujriLi iuts perished In an e\pliisi\ e made at | 
lioii.e, but tv» America bcllu/js the poinericd iii^mauily whici; 
.p[died il to this Jiiurderoui alesi^^ni. 


Tin: nidt mv>!kks at thk i.'dyai. acadf.mv. 

JV. 

A" this roncliiiiin'r- art it' we pr*fj o.-*e I0 yive a hi it‘f sketdx of 
-i- ilie ‘''-hi i.s M‘eri, in iinu.'^iial u.njililudti and v'.nieiv, 

ill llio I'Ahiliili 'ii ‘if llii' pn-'. iit M ir. \vh- luivc re.-«‘r\id tdJ 
3io\v the nioiition of A undye':, b.'c:..!s<s in i.uc.u jvmw iiill-ic;i<^*tJi 
pnitr^kil-a, such as Ihuse <.»f ** Ibniiee Al.mriec of it j v.iii.t '* { 1041 and 
•• (hiiice iiupnt uf lla\ariii ’’ ( I IJ), (he lie|i]i ws uf i.iir Churl'- 1 J., 
we trace lu the sevmileeiith euiiLuf’y :i lu.oich t»f art ]ti'iiil<‘d 
and ^Jiitruiii/.ed in Cup^land. 'I'hesn ami otlicr lilai examples are 
far from hr.st-ralo in tpuilitv, yet it iuipuiasib!*? Jiut to udniiro 
the court -lihe presenci', the jjracefal heiiriiie-, ili*' bc.al ami turn of 
ihe iieml-*, llie pendant allitiulo of tiie hands i:i 1i;;‘uivs cvid'?ntly 
jjo.ed tV»r porUidtuvi' and p«).‘^lerity. T hen followed a (hH-.adcncti oi» 
low ill iirl aud }ci c-o ij\ i-UMd ui self-^atijiaclloii aa to t-e. in all bat 
beyond redompl ion. \olupimjus, and niter the moretricioiis 
mauma* of Sir lV.*lcr Lely, is Iho iV'ijMit of tliu ihiciievij uf 
Oleveland ’ Afterwards Sir Ci».l+V- y Kueder, a iii prccuivtir 

of the 15 ruuj>wic‘k JIouso aud the Cc-a^hoi ora, reduced art to 
Tvood, buckram, the stylo of iho shruhoard and the il;f nre-h.' id, ns 
iriuy bti {n*en iu ‘’A lArlraib sipiod and liated ii. IviiciJur, ioeit ” 
(257). Yet Kneller at his bc»l ind a cortaiu rud)Io knoL'k-dowii 
way of ilealing' with his siltors, and Ihnuolds, ewji wlieii ieadin;j 
the fasbiun of tho day, was mot with tho n huKt', *• Ah, Ji^yuolda, 
this will never aubwer; why, you do md paint iu liie ]ea.<<t Jike 
Kuellor. Shnk«iporiro in pm^try aud Kneller iu paintiii<j!” Sir 
Godfroy Km-iler, wise in Ins ffoiiemtioii, siruch a uoto to whieii 
too many of tuir J'hi^'lish arli.sts down to the proseut day hiue 
heartily responded, wiien J»o wid, “ IhiiuhMs of Jiistory imtlco tho 
ikad live, and J(j not bt^in to live tliuiuselvcs liil tlioy me dead. 1 
iiaint tho livirip’, luul th-.y niaJ.o mo live.’' Jh-vuolds, and oIIkt 
ri'Obidezits of liie Aciidemy, dead and uli\o, h.ivo acted up to this 
maxim. 

llopirtli was the lir.-t to hri/vr true Jhi^didi oharaclor into a 
portrait jf-ailerv. *• WhilliDjiton, the Aetivsrt” (54), dressc<l 
piftart'squely with w ide h.it efl;:ed withlsico lu shade a pretty faee, 
looks a coipiette, uml i-t a vilti^ic, maldco, 1 is Imro betrayed 

into velinonicut ; how liipikl is tho coLiiir, and bow froo and tirm 
the handling ! Tida bnoyunt tuul burlcvjne tjeiiiua has boon loo 
exclusively ivpiaided us a mcio caricatiiiist j ii isinirdly recognized 
how much hi» .’szlin s uii sociuly owe tlu-iv stinjf to a j»ncil koeii 
as a svvord, yet {fenile u.-* a fealliei*. Glfhaud skolcliinoHS, br«jad 
clmracter, and irauweut aciion ni« more comspicuoas in “ The 
First Perlbrmauce uf the Jiryt/firs Upturn ’* (too), lent by Mr. .Tohii 
Alurray. Allan Ciinuiuphaui lelalos that ilnpirth bad a ready way 
of inuldm/ skolches on his thumb-nail, which mcinomnda he. was 
tui^cuhlome-d to carry home ac.d expand at leisure. Tliis scene from 
the lieyffftrH Oitcra^ (Japiain Alac-hi*ath sinjiin" “ Which way shall 
1 turn me? how sdiall I decide?” may oa»ily have betui hit ulf 
on the spot upon the ten nails of tbo art ist s tinger.s, Tho Portrait 
of tho Pniiiter’a W ife (9^), w hii mailo a runaway niarriu^re from 
the house of her father, Sir .lauit s Thornhill, is not pjuiited as 
lovingly us might Iuito l^eii expected ; wo do not recognize in tho 
head and bttst very much of tho Hogarth “line of beauty,” But 
in these galierioa the artist treads, as was his boast, in a parli which 
lies half-w'ay ** between tho sublimo and tlw grotesque.” 

RoynolcU next steps upon the stage ; his master, Hudson, has one 
portrait (4), just a little above hopeless mediociity. Fiiglish art is 
Kuown to have been at the lowest depth when Heyi.olds c;ime to 
its rescue. No less than tliiity pictures attest the infinite variety 
<if the painter, the consummate art by winch ho captiu'es uaturo in 
wavs apparently artless. Yet the first President of tJie Academy 
luis ix^rhaps overmuch adulation. His “ Discourses,” 

tht.)Ugh they take rank among English clas^icd, are behind the 
siaudnrd of HulAioqaeut criticism, especially iu (toruuiuy and France. 
1 lis own pictures uru certainly not always above censure ; thus the 
faiuily group of “ Richard and Harriet Eliot, witli all their 
Children" (3) umst be pronounced early and imirtiailc. We may 
just mention that^^ptaiuTiHmiltnn adds to the compactness of the 
composition by carrying one of t]» younger childo^u on lias hook I 
Nor do w© uuuk it in tho l*e8t of tssto that “ Miss Morris ** 
(iS)^. though uunuirrif^d, should be portrayed in the innteKnai not 
of giving suck to an iulant nt her tho title, or oxcuhs, 

bowever, is that “ Hope nurses liove” (iHh Y^et the art is 


sumuiate, and a touching story, ending in early ^ath, tells of 
beauty witliout a laiui. it used tc bo said, and with truth, that 
!Sir Thoniiia Jiawrenco— here represented by animated and vivid 
heaiL of uit*n (146) — imide Ida ladies so lino as to HUgg«!3t tho 
idra id’ doubtful reputations; but Reynolds, on tho contrary, 
diiiiised tho utmost pentinicaUlity and refliiciuont over muwry 
works such as “ riu". Portrait of Kitty Fifiher as (Jloopatra 
ilhiicdviug tho Poarl ” (.59). Tho lady is ovon coy ; and as lor I ho 
t«»iu*h, tlm I'oluwr, liio gootlo luid graceful flow of the lincii, aiul 
the ivl.'ition lvc\vi‘.‘:i the figure uiid tho buckgruiiud, we <uu 
sciirctdy ciaaeiM* uf aiiylhijig more tasteful or urlistic. Yet, 
despibi hi.^. a>]iiiMtioiiH afti r the graud manner, Reyiiiildfl fit hia 
very b‘'.-»t wus Uut cpdlo juid won loss llutn 

Mudirud Ihii, as a luioi of the world and of society, 

bo adroitly :i iai»l»r.l bid art to his sitters; thus from “Mrs. 
'AiAh.Lt aa three" (34), rnn oful as the (iraces, ho pa.i^i'd at 
Jus oaso to “ Lord 'J iiorUivv ” (.14:), of whom it wns auid, at least 
wheu the Cliaiu-fUor'H wig wua uii, that jio man Could possibly’ bo 
;us ^vi^o tt.s hol d riimiow muked. < )i‘ coiirjo i Icynohls wit»»Hdoctic ; 
Ml ti* .‘ 4 eul from iiiiliiro is iiot Atialing, and to hU‘al from tliu 
( iro'-ks ift bat p^‘Lly Imeei'y. TJu* porli-tiiL of iho 1 lou. .Mrs. ! luii-, c.no 
(lolt ) is in aiid «M-*t ol’ iluipery. ilo'.v much Koy- 

oulds Utieu of I la* i I l»in;.'i\t|»iiers do Hot trll us. Po'>.>ihty in 
ljii.:» cumposUioLi, e\idii-nlly an-.iM^ed on a ebsssic l’<»ruiula, he oWrul 
.‘«ouu*\\h.iL to ]>i.i rival, ihimiun, v.hi), hetwivii liivek ^nu-le^ and 
Ji-'iily ILuniUoii, managed to give a composite v».‘rriioQ ol neo- 
cl:tsj?ii* slyk's. 

In llii'* year’s E\hihjlioM Knraiii’V munifesU siquvnu? ^I.ill in Iho 
;UT.iU'.:i‘inent uf cJ‘ae***'nl lines a vd in ibo nunj^’lliny; uf lu\fly formi*. 
\\"ea''e pleM’aiillv ImKou b u*!.. to Lina'S hen buiiiUy inart Wi*»:l band 
in hand with naliire. Tln-ri' bas never, a.ive in clas.-ie. r/o’/wv nr in 
tin; tlesigna of FIjimiulu itud the kiudred woiKs ‘if \V edgwood, hi . n 
^etu a t*oinpu’'itiou inure liariiioiiioiH in propuriiori or in iuu\e.]uni. 
than what mn.y bo lermeil a garland of danehig cliildren, jioilr.iits 
of “ The. liveC'liililren of 1 he .-.ui orid Earl of Siitberiand'* (70;, li nt by 
the present l>uke. Ualliielie did .somelliiie,^ akin v, i:h a eirelijL of 
d. Hieing ligiir***, a e"iupi»sili{)n ivpeati-t! by Marc Antmii* anil 
tiiuiio Uoiuano. Ibonney mu'L Ji:i\e liad an smuo 

of whal iiuiy be juetorial rlutliui when ho hul.ed :'>geihv''r 

the ;.'rsn;efiii iiU'l \.el)-}. > .'L'd m ins iiud liiiuds of lliew priuly per- 
sonuiions of llu' iiiiMe I er| ' lehoi-,'. Riit Rominy iiivariahly lors 
in colour — a failing all tim menj nmiiirkabJe beiMii. e his Maine of 
ivlulioii in olht‘r Je-/ccts was in l>iuauce, 'J'liii may bj steii by 
•* Till' Porir.ilt of I'amna I. yon, or liurl, afurnards I .ady Uftmiltnn, 
seided at :i ►''piunoiLi-w liL ‘I “ i2.ju|. Hero is :i (len‘:i-like pallor 
i.s 01 (f uiiU), with the ela.^la line, ol‘ I’laMiiuii in the hgmv; nTid 
tiio piny of the hi'iel-.. sboai the t.pliining-wb'‘el is Heiv-iiivu and 
uiiinical as the haials (T »St. Eeciiia. J'.very one haa re.eu count- 
ks.s pictorial paije''\rie« on this rmvu, but wo do not rouiembor 
imy v\hu‘h so well mow os to kivo Ic'r fr-jiu the cli»i.ract<*r of 
tin* ('oLiriesan. it is said lli.iL ])eor, iniUtuiiied Romni.'y “ ha<l 
no C^»*s{^ltlr;^s or .Mn^»daleofi 01 Miruiidas iu his imng-inathui” 
except wJjoii this lady ol hi * idolalry wa.'i plcttstsl to onteT liis 
.studit). But tlie story is loo ulJ to Im told afresJi. ( rainsborough 
once ngniij is only less varied Ilian Iioviiolds. (^>Menu Chnrlotio 
and Jior Ihreo d:iu..lji.M (.»S:-3, 4, 5) aro pictures which 
show how Jifttuni may Isj aideil by art. How sketchy, yot 
Compieic, is the cx\^cution ; how fivin llio hand in facile play 
among the heir; no Hue rotouclicd or coiTected. The colour, too, 
somcmuK'i in < hiiiif'borongli a littlo crudo and chalky, is hero 
liquid and trnuhpiu'eiit ; the leelmique also is varied, pat-siug from 
a thin wash to aolicl impaslu, as uf eniiimd. As a rnlo, Royal 
portr,ut8, ut least since tho Lime of Eliarkd 1 . and Yandyck, prove 
luelaucholy foilure.s, partly because the subjects uiti unfavourable; 
al.^0 ljf)cause crowned lit-ads s' om to frighten artists. Never in tli<} 
hisUiry of English art has there been, as is hero onco more luado 
luanitest, so hsppy aoonjnucLion of the planets aa when Reynolds, 
Roiiiuuy, aud (iiLinsburutigh r<».«»o above the horizon; yet of thorn 
it may be said Hiat one. star diflereth from another star. 

Stmie few porlrnits deserve to bo know*n aa well f«)r the sillers 
.13 for tho liainlexv. AVo have, I’or example, no lose than four 
versions of i^avid Garridc; among National Portraits at South 
Kensington there were five. TJuit by Dance, It. A. (fx.>) is naturally 
tUoT^orst; the version of the eh.iracter is mean, llogiirth, too, 
htis shown bad tnsto, all hough he seizes ou the versatile pla.Ncr 
in tho very net of penning “ d’lio Frologiie to Tat*to” (8d). 
Hogarth at his bi'-st w'aa n culomist, but here is at his worst. 
From Windsor Castle comes ( i.'nTick as Jutely,” in Ik^n Jonson^s 
play of JE^vgfy Aim in /iin Humour (57 ), by Reynolds. The more 
celebrated portrait of “ Gairi«dc between Tragedy and Comedy,” 
by the same artist, is .'>■ Muit. David Garrick also full into iho 
luiuds of Qaiiislzorougli (59); ^Irs. (Tarrick pronoiuiced this the 
best jiurtmit over piiintod of her Da^io.’* Among otlior colvbriiif© 
we liiiye to record aeoaiwdy iiiodollod head of “ Lord Byron ’’(233), 
by Fhillips, R.A,, lent by Mr. John Mun*fty. Iloro is also on in- 
difl’crc'uL likeiiesa of Soiitlioy (230), by Opie, R.A. ; a transcript in 
marble of ibis singular coiiiitunancu, ktX'n os a razor and port ns 
a little thing asking a question and not pausing for a reply, stnndri 
iu Bristol Ciitheilral. Ofiie, ** the Cortiieh Boy in tin mines bred,” 
has, by the rude uaiunUistic force of his baud, inuuortalized 
a ** Housukee|>er” (47). Tins master-work sci^cely sufiem 
by Rompai'ison with the masbivo aud gntudly painted head of 
Van T*oiiip (2:55), hy Rembmndt. Opie, thinu^ii eupposed to 
have been iiupi'ovea by his Quakeress wifb Amena, woe more of 
tin educated mechanic tliaa a poet. Oc^iaionadly he ventured 
.beyond his tether, and it must be conceded that the experiment in 
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colour in the '‘Red I)oy”(4i) is wtw nnd- repulslvo. Gtikian 
boroiig^h showed a more Bensitivo eye iu the parelJel proWeiu in 
“ btue^' known as the “ Bine 

9 JSnpfliBh school ot' subject coin^Uions hns cowpanitively 
fuw'^sicampltjs. Ilere, however, is Fuseli with a vcn^eniico, of 
whose Art it be A*iiU, as of the book of a certuia Kn^ish 

divine, that it ciuno like the law unto Moses on Mount ISinal amici 
tliundcm and lij^btninjrs. iind we not hero actually Wuro us 
“ Tim Scene from MachHh " (248) and “ Psycho ]W2?sin^ tho 
h'Atoe *’ (25^, w should luivo deemed such Bedlam mnny s bt^vond 
the reach ofifft or reason. ’Fasedi’s writinjrs art* unjustly iu*jfle(‘ted, 
but it has been truly said that Ida genius, “ like a meteor, loved to 
shino upon impnssmblo places, and to lighten the darkness ci* that 
jtigion which lorms tho border-laud lietween 8«»nso and absurdity.’’ 
Ktty’fl ‘*8tonn” (261) appears supremely grand in movement 
and resistless powc‘r of The ouiotioii evoked is akin 

10 that of tho IcufuifBt by (iiorgione in the Academy at Venice. 
Wo are at a loss to know how a plain man like Ktty could, here 
and elwc'.wherc, have coin|)ci.ssed such grand conceptions, lie was 
tloubllesa greatly iTidcbted to ^^*nico, and yet lie is iika* 5 than 
deconitivo. Newton, of wlumi wo uevor see enough, has a 
skilful Dutch-like conijiosition, rivalling, if not surpassiiiir, Leslie, 
It.A. — namely, '* I’lm Vicar of Wakctield reconciling his Wile 
to (Jlivia,” lent by the ^larquis of Lansduv\nc. Of iiitcrc^t in 
jcMTal ways is .Angelica Kaullinann’s porlmit of her ardent 
adiuircr “.Sir Joshua lieynolds” (45). Yet iu^siiicdlv the huly 
must have been much inoro delightful thiui her pictures are 
adinirabln. 

'fhe landscapes, though le^^s important than usual, .servo to 
illuf^tratu tho character of the English school onwards the 

Anglicized-ltaliun eItIo of Wilson (37J. Of Crome there nre 
j^eve/i ept'cimvns. “The Darjrc*' (22^, lent by Mr. Fu 1 ]<t Midt- 
land, is, in pidnt of com po.^i lion, colour, and ipinlity, somiahing 
itioro iJum the l)ut**.h uuiMiers, and scarcely less than Turner at 
his best, lly Turner himself there is tho literal yet roiuauVic 
“View of LowIIht (labile” (33), lent by tho Earl of Eonsdah*. 
As an indication of the nrtiat’s mode of work — couacieiiiiousueiM? 
and lieen^o combined- it may bo iniercaling to know that most 
careful studies fur the foreground trunks and foliage, exfpnsite 
in line and triitbful in doliiil, nro knowm to exist. Hence it 
happens that there is often as nuich to lind out in a picture by 
Turner as in u. landscape frcbli from llio hand of nature. Also ile- 
.serving to conned carefully nro somo small studies by Wilkie 
( 2O-99), and by Mulrcady f2o); all of which prow, if proof wero 
needed, how urtisLs in all times have achieved great ne.ss only at 
the co^ of c<*abeless lalkmr. “ rraj-llalhuililism/’ so culled, is, in 
fact, not jieculiKr to timo or place; it exibicci long U*fore Mr. 
Ruskin discovered it. Tiie beat work which we cun recall 
by Darker of Dalh — a landscape which leads us to think that 
he niiiHt have looked intcnllv at old Croine — is “The Clover 
Field, with Wonicui and a Ilonkey in the Foreground '* (69), 
another choice work duo 10 Mr. Fuller Maitland. A word 
may Ijo added ms to 11 class of pictmvs peculmr to our 
Engliali school ; conijioxilions which conihiiie Joudi^cape with 
portraiture, sucli as the “ Portrait of l^dy Catherine Ciinton” 
<263), by DcyiioUls, and analogous works by Gainsborough. This 
practice of baeJiing up portraits by tn^es and liclds lu\s within 
tlio last few days boon rather severely criticized by Mr, Arinitnge 
ui his well-matured l^eelurcs 011 Painting at the Royal Acnidemy. 
But in roply it may bts urged, in favour of the treatnnmt of 
Reynolds and Onin.^'>borough,iiut to go bock to KallaBllo mid others, 
that landsct4it! tuiceswwies lei in light; the face is illmuiued by day ; 
moreover, the sjujctator's eye is carried out into sjvicti, and ihu.s 
the head and figure arc not cribbed and. imprisoned iu a dark four- 
cornered space, as was the piviciice with tho “ black Diiwlers.” 
ft is but natural that landscape, an art suproiue in England, 
should have been made the ally of portraiture, in bidvliiig adieu 
to tJiis instructive and pleasantly varied collection, we express the 
hope that there i.s no foundation fur the geuenil rimiuur that the 
presi iit Exhibition is tlie hist. 


jiNNK Bor . r:iy at tiik davmaidvKt thkatrk. 

A CRITIC is nothing if not critical, and it iiuiy bo admit tod 
that many of the exceptions i.ikeu to M r. Toui Tay lor a now 
play may be justilied on the assumption llmt a high standord of 
excellence ought to bo imposed on him, Dtil, looking nt tlio 
matter pmcUcally, wo obaervo Unit this is a much Wtor jday 
than Joan of Arc, and nearly asg<x>d as ' 2 *u:urt A.ro and 
wliicli, whatever were its merits, wa.s undoubtedly successful. It 
siksms to be IbrgoLteu that Mr. Tom Taylor did not undertake to 
do more than produce a reasonably good play for a tbeatvo vsliich 
has for sevornl seasons been lamentably deficient iu suc^cessful 
novelties. Wo have so often protested against tho loose, careless 
way in wliich dramatists who have unco established their reputa- 
tion arc content to write, that it seems fair to acknowledge the 
merit of this pltiy btdbro pointing to its defoctsw Mr, Tom 
'raylot has aimed iiigh, luid ho has obtained considemble, 
nltuough not complete, success. It is unsafe to judge 
A play by a lirst night's po^onnaiico ; and, although wo 
may wonder that he did not see beforehand that some things 
uum^ceasary . or evou absurd, yel: he lias seen this ‘afterwards, and 
imeeuti these things out* No doubt the play as iirst f^rTofinetl 
waa too long by haU^-hoiir ; but when we hear eweeping com^ 


plaiiits that it is “ talky,'’ and stiggesliom for throwing two acta 
into one, we fael tempted to inquire what people who are no chary 
of their time at the tlioatro do with it Mfore or after the pox- 
forinanre. This im^iatjeuce of moderti i'^tgliiih audiences makes a 
great diiHculty for the dramatist, who has nothing like tho sumo 
scope ill his work ns is &ilo\vi:d to liis brethren hi France, or ns 
wns enjoj'ed by our own dnunatiuta of the Eiizabethiui iwe. if 
liainlfA's “ To be, or not to bi*.,” could now be daivercA 

for the lirst lima at a theatn.% some critic, in the next day’s piipcie 
wuulil be sure k> rccomujend that what he would call “ the pruitiii^- 
Imifc ” should be a}>plie(l to it. A miin could proUtbly mt its ii;ut;Ji 
us m good for him iu twenty iniuiitos ; but it is not u.!iuiaily consi- 
dered w'osto of time to prolong a dixir.er to an hour or more. 

Lot US take, in the lirst pkeo, a ciiaracter of this pky which 
lias ro'ceivKMl unanimous CDUimendHtioii. The Spanish Envoy, a i 
roprcfaeutcd by Mr. Arthur Cecil, is a Fixuicbiuan, aud tlud is the 
only fault, if it Ihi a fault, tliat can be found with him. Tlieiu i.s 
not a lino too much, nor a word or gesture that Is not appropriate. 
Tho play would bo worth Eccing for this character alone, and the 
author not only inveuled i(, but contrived circum^tanevs to<lisplay 
it. In contrast to tho subtle intrigues of C^inipiiis against Anne 
Boleyii, Mr. JIow'O, who has seldoiu appeared to sucli .idvaniage, 
exhibits tlio outspoken enmity of Aortolk to tho niece who 1ms 
eclipsed tho glory of lii.s mimcdiutj house. Further, if wo take 
the lirst act by itself, there can, wo think, be no quebtioa as to ils 
merit. “ The Howard blood spoko in her there ' is the beat de- 
scription of Anno Dolejm in tJiis act. Whoiher tho real Anno 
Doieyn could have so spoken may perhaps l)e doubted. Dut she 
.'iliows lierdcJf in this act ns a bright jewel lairly set. Her 
scorn of IVrcy when lie shows signs ol yielding his lov'e lor Lor to 
l5i^l I'.lho a threats is adiulrabio. fcJho would wad iu the ho:irt of 
Jiiin whom bho is to call himhind two words only — “ truth ’’ and 
"*inanliood” —and, having overheard bis luUt with hi.^j father, she has 
.‘■ecu to the bottom of the hearts of both* AVu may at least say 
t.hiit the spirit she show's in this scene is worthy of the mother of 
(^,ueen Elizabeth ; and if tho purpose of the play be to exhibit the 
character of Anno lioloyn, real or ideal, this scene, or oven the 
whole act, cau hardly be called superliuous. When tbo curtain 
falls at the end of it, tho spcclalor who is not pleased and interested 
had belter perhaps diq»art ; for, unless he emn accept this treatmoiil 
of tiie subject, ho ia not likely to be Biitislied with what folJui^s. 
Anne Doleyu is tho author’s horciine, and if there is to«> much of 
hot in this play, it might alnio>t be said that there is too much of 
If.'imlet iu the play w hich boar.s his mme. A dramatist should 
have ft purpose aud iu>ep to d, mid thou ho is likely to be ht siuuo 
oxleiit sacc.(i.<«idiil. Tlio critics who o.vplaiu to Mr. Tom Taylor 
what he ought to have done and how he ought to liavodoim it 
may hope tiial he ami they may Jive lung enough to eoo some of 
their suggestions adoptect in some other piuy. 

When we observe how dillicuit it sometimes is to anivo at tin* 
truth in investigation.'? of matters near our own time, we iiiiiy feel 
tmly modcnitttly iiitere.stc*d in tho atU'iupls of hi»torijin.4 to Jei ide 
for us the qiK>ation of Anne Doieyn’s guilt or im)oc».moe, espociaJly 
w here Iheso hiEtoriams are dericiout hi tho faculty of weighing kvj- 
deiMie. I’hc currout btdief lias bi.'on that she was judicially murdered, 
and liieiit is truth and force iu Ghnpuis' reuinrk that, 
tynuiiiies, be pTclerB that which is froo from, forms of law. Where 
my great master roigns, he says, 

Wc IcKik tlui one will naked iu the face, 

Aud Ww te it or break, aud there an end. 

Still it must bo remembered that theso forms of King licnry's 
timo were reaUiie.s before aud afterwards. The Duke of Norfolk 
describes Aiiue’s demeunour Wore the Court over which lie pre- 
huUhI; aud it is strange that those who summarily condemn tbo 
lifth act should not have bcou moved by iLia picture of 
youUi aud Vauty — for we will not asHumo iimocence 
vainly ^«coking among those storu-eyed judges to iind i\ Jriend. 
Wo luiwt, however, conlcas in some imlalion at the atili-l’apist 
and l’rot<*.‘»t:iia claptrap which Anno is made U> utter eavlicr 
in the play ; mid it may lie allo>\ed that a critic overdone with 
(he Archbishop aud tho baby on tho tirst night might poi'doiDibly 
}icldio impationco boforo the curtain fell. Tho best unswer to 
the i-Uarges IjTought against Anno after morriagois hor freedom 
i'nuu reproach boioro it. She might have lie«m the Kiug’s mistrtxsH, 
iukI she preferred to wait sLx tears to bo tho King s wife. Her 
ijidccunt exultation whoa at hist the Kingbeoamo or iliuught hiui- 
scif froo to marry her was at worst only saying what othois would 
havo content fo feel, yjio had tho Church of Jiorne, the Spanish 
Court, aud nearly luilf the English nation lor her cueuues, mid 
wo may iuler, from tho (Nmrse of political and religious con- 
trovtsrsy in our own timo, that she could bare had uo diancn of 
justico biitween those malignant influeijcw and tho cooling jiassion 
of tho King. ^V^K?n the Seyyid siiw at VV’’ind8or Castle tho 
portrait of this sovereign, Dr. liadger told him that that was the 
King who abolished tho Roman Catholic religion in England. 
From tho same point of view it ini;:ht bo said that Arne 33 oleyn 
w'Hs the Queen who made tlio Diblo iKm>. T'here is in the state- 
ment at least thus much of t rut h, that .'ihe provoked, by her paironago 
of Reformers, animosity which would have brought her, if it saw 
tho chance, to disgrace and death wit ho it the least n^ard to her 
guilt or innocence of tho charges made qs^inat her* As Mr. 
Tow Taylor says in his preface, the ckaxacier and lifh of Anne 
Bolevn have bi?en a battlc5-giound of i^igioua parties, and we might 
add tlvat historical truth is eqoaily to ho expected ikom 
either side, 

The modem tendeney to exiAt the Kfaig'a proceeds 
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disappomtmont we maei mention that the scaffold is not seen at 
tho lluy market, but only talked about. But at the Bt* James's 
Theatre there is a visible seatlbld and headsman, and at the Buke'd 
Theatre, in a new piece called Too 2 Vue, the tire is actually lifj^hted 
lur burning" a young woman, who is however tnlcen off befontVtho 
has even begun to simmer. The the serves the amiable purpose of 
throwing a pink light uppn tho final and happy tableau of this 

E iece, in which Mr. Craven, although ho writes well and acts well, 
as not eouallod his eiirlier work. 

It is a dreadful ditficulty to seo how all those thoatres are to be 
kept going, aud peihajjs the public would take no harm if some of 
thorn were closed. Still, whim wu get n phiy as good as this by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, wo should be thankful. Miss Neilson cannot bo 
always acting Juliet and Rosalind, and hero is a now part in which 
she Ls well worth seeing. Thus much may be safely said. Wo 
ought to notice tho “ronde’* danced in Act i, and Wyatt’s 
song Forget not yet,” ns adding much to the brightness of 
tho play. 


REVTKWS. 

\ 

GR0TE*8 lUAGMKNTS OX ICTHICAL SUBJECTS.* 

fTUlE name of Fragments,’* as given to the work of men of 
J letters and science, is one of iiiiibiguouB meaning. Bomotimea 
the thing signified is that the writer is too idle, or too busy, or too 
disordmy in his liabits, to put his work into proper shape before 
publishing it. Somotimes it is the very opposite of this — namely, 
that the writer was so highly Kcrupulous m his duty towards the 
public, so jealous for the honour of his craft, that be would not 
put forth a.s complete, or would not put forth in his lifetime at all, 
anything that did not bear willi it the fullest judgment of bis 
mind aud the perfect workmanship of his hand. Tho Frag- 
ments” now selected fi*om 0 rote’s papers belong to the latter 
ehi.ss ; much of the conUmts will hear coinparisou Sven in style 
and finish with other recent discuBsions of tho samo topics. 
The editor, who appears only by initials, but whom we need ^ve 
no hesitation in recognizing as Mr. Bain, introduces these essays 
in a preface of almost exceeding mt>de8ly. They do not profess, *it 
is true, to make any manifest addition of positive doctrine to the 
btorehouso of utilitarian ethics *, nor can it be said perhaps that 
tlicy contain any distinctly new argument.^. Bui that which ethical 
pliilosophy wants at present is not now matter or new orguraenta. 
There is matter enough in all the history of mankind, and there are 
arguments enough in all the books mmi Aristotle downwards. 
Not these, lint method and grasp are tho things needful j tho skill 
that gathers ecathued strength upon the right suots, the wisdom 
that looks through and around loauy suudoroa things till it 
build them into one, working cV trvmyvpfjt^tf ifipovijirtutf as Plato 
aomewhoro has it, are the gifts that will earn the best thanks in 
tlii.«( field. Now Cirote waa bolter filled than most men of bis kind 
to fill such a want. Willi clotirriess of sight and strength of judg- 
ment, he had the true instinct of scientific procedure which, after 
all that can be said and doiiu abuut inductive logic, we 
must tako leave for ibu present tn cull iucommuuicable. Ills 
temper was critical witliout beiug apologetic or polemic. If time 
had allowed him, as we must ever regret that it did not, to pursue 
this quf'st moro fully, ho w'ould have sot out well armed ana well 
warnial, and would "doubtluH.s have escaped the snares into which 
his fui'oriinncrs liave moro than once fallen. As it is, the 
bt'ginnings he has now left us are of more worth than ordiuary 
men’s endings, and of oven gi’cater worth than we had looked 
fur. They do much for the clearing up of thought and the 
fixing of directions for inquiry, which in such matters is edmost 
Jialf the batilo j and, if the building is mostly loft to be done by 
others, vet tho nound is made ready and the lines are marked out 
for it. I'd justify this opinion fully would require comment and ex- 
planation to an extent Iniyond our pntsent means ; and for this very 
vvuson it scLMiis well to say thus much before giving such account of 
insniptrnts ns we can give in this place. 

im of tho flint paper, which seems to have been intended 
Tho dlii.ction or excursus, t<» lie used in some port of tho 

for an introSN^s^'^®» answer tho slnuding question, What is 
work ou justly promises that no answer can be 

ethical Bimtiment?^'Ni|i|^f‘ount for the divorjrence as well as for 
iieceptiid which fails to of mankind, such os, in fact, 

tho a"Tocment of the moral Bei-'ijJt etvjw and places. He goes on to 
they ore or have been st diilorent ^ " i _ • Msoointed 

pow'il, she « created, or coulnvcd » eviry member of * ^wnety iwrt J 

uurt u nco. Mr. lorn Suck a play ft* tins iiecds „tber men, end feel tho consoquer 

r ho forms t' 

' ISlJLeSloD what Aould "‘V'ti.o'W of the truo 


rather from a love of paradox or a desire to show ingenuity than 
fi-om religious or political partisanship ; but as tho King, from 
whatoyor cause, rises, the Que(*ri mvut inll, AVo can readily uelieve 
timt his subjects thought little of faults of which some modem 
writers have made much. lie hetiriis t*) liiivo strougly hold llio 
sanctity of tho marriage tic ; but pi\jbably a quecu, if sho must 
choose, would rather that her hualiand should desert her than that 
he should cut otf her head. As JRumo puts it, this King seldom 
thought of any otlusr ntta(;bineut\ than that t>f mariiago, aud in 
oriior to attain this (uid ho undeiwfeit mure difilculties and com- 
iiiitted greater crimes than thost v^icJi ho .sought to avoid by 
foriuhig tlmt legal connexion. Vho uioi hod of King Charles li. 
was, on the whole, prt'ferablo to that of Jung Henry A'lll. A 
liliortiue ou tho throne is belter than a murderer. 

Mr. Tiuu Taylor has lK*en sharply criticizfjil for violating both 
history and probability in lliis playj and therefore it deserves 
notice that, although he professe^s to have been guided by newer 
lights, his view of Anne Boleyii’s conduct nearly agrees with that 
taken by Humo ; and we uuiy be sure that llumo, although he may 
not be the highest authority on history, would not adopt a story iu- 
rousistent with common sense. Anne, say si limie, became pregnant 
soon after her marriage, aud iliis event was r<^.gnrded by tho peoplu 
as a strong proof of the Queen's former modesty ami vVtuo. fcilio 
was man led in November, 1532, or later, and sho was beheaded in 
1536- IJi the Tower she revealed some indiscretions and 
levities, which her simplicity, says Hunio, equally led her to com- 
niit and to avow. Then follows a sumiimry of this confession, 
ill which the names of Norris, Weston, and Smoalou occur, 
and it reads almost like a description of certain scenc.'i 
ill Air. Tom Taylor’s play. Tho evidence against tho Queen 
is dismise-cd by liiimo as ** palpable uUsurditioH,” which however 
were regarded, ho says, by tho peers of Fughind as sufiicient reason 
for sacrificing an innocent Queen to the cruelty of their tv^mnt. 
Had she been lost to all prudonco and Honso of shame, as wn.9 
implied in tho King’s accusation, she must have exposed herself to 
detection and afibrded her enemies some evidence agaiiie^t her. If 
this argument should not .sufiice, Hume adds anoUicr, which goes 
a long way. The King, he says, made the iuo.st olltictmil apology 
for her by marrying Jane Seymour the very day after Anne's 
execution. 

Thks is not the place for examining Mr. Froude*.s history of this 
period, but if it be compjircd with that uf Hume, vie do not think 
that the older writer will sufier by the process. Mr. Fronde iaablo 
to print the indicLiiiciit actually Vound against Anne Boleyn by a 
grand juiy, which charges her with incest with her brother, 
and adultery with four difl'orenl persons, and all within tho 
space of little nioi-e than two 3 ears. He also prints the 
names of tho grand jurors, because, he says, if tho in- 
dictment was unjust, it stamps their memory with eternal 
infamy.” Jiul if ho curinut ace the extravagant and unnatural 
absurdity of this indictment, ho wants thufaculw of common sense. 
He would, wo suppose, admit that during the earlier part of 
Anne's married life her husband was fond of her. Bhe had a 
ituigliler horn alive and n .sou born dead whom ‘.ho King acknow- 
ledged, and tlivi jury aiv assumed by Mr. Fronde to have been 
capable of bclie.ving that she favoured live lovers Ix'bides her hus- 
band, The subject will not bear dwelling on, and a suilicicnt 
an.swer to all that Mr. Froudo suggtvfts as to ihu (iueeu’s trial is 
Hupphed by what heBa}^H inrefereiico to Bir Thomas More: — *^The 
pageant v\ as over, for such a trial was little mure.” 

Mr. Tom Taylor is cevtainlv c«i - ^vitli putting into Anne's 
uouth prtjlty 8ue,\ u uif!,o carioatfti forQ.ueeu Cathnrino which 
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developed and complex , fonnei wMch aroi flrtt, an actual 
forccaat, then a practical eatiinate, and lastly^ an Ideal eatunate of 
the eociiil judgment which will, mig:ht, or ehould be jiasMd on a 
particular acubu. The sentiiBent accordingly is esaentially wcial. 
And wo arrive at a Btatement of tho geiiopal /orm of ethical aenti- 
'^iant, as Grote names it * 

All etlucal scntihient, of what kiiul soever It be, wUather p^^rfvct tir 
imperfect^ well or ill dirwUid, uniformly oontaln^i these three ingretllfiils s— 
X. The idea of a certain conduct or d^T^sitioh oil the part ot ca^li indivl- 
<lual af^ent. a. The idea of a certain aisi)OHiUdn or conduct on the part of 
other persons towards such- apmtp detenniuod by his ciaiduct. and 
tion as it may have been maiitfc.'ttetlp or iui there may be. renwm to uii<lcr- 
stand it. 'J'licsu two idcu.s, intimately C4)iiibiued niid nlcnded to;7ether by 
ofisocintion, conceived ( 3 >, ns bound to'jCGther by a common *(nnctioii, and an 
reciprocatintr other, seem to constitulo nil that is universal, 
essential, and indispcu-sable to ethical Hentiinent, litkun as it exists in its 
lowest unci muNt iKn'vertcd, as well ns in its purest and most eunvet, j 
vurieticM. i 

This fonii is constant. But the matter — the kinds of comltiet, j 
namely, which in niich a people at such a lime aie encouraged or 
discouraged hy tho bociul judgment — may and docs vary almost 
indednitcly. As to rewmbhince, it can only be said that we gene- 
jtilly iiud, in some way and to some extent, individual malevolence 
and cupidity restrained, and benevolence and self-command 
encouraged. Tho diffoi'encca are vast, but intelligible; f(»r in 
filling up Iho matter of othicaL .sentiment every people has made 
its own dIscoverii'H and its own mistakes ; under like conditions, 
the discoveries iind tho mistakes may bo and have boon geuerically 
or spocitically iilikt^, and in some lew capitiil points they have been 
closely oliko over largo tracts of lime und sjitice ; the variable ct»u- 
ditions, on Ihe oth'M- hand, give room for ondh'^^s varieties, espe- 
cially in the mistakes, wnee thtuv? are cifteu many ways c>f gonig 
wrong for one 4)f g<iiiJg rigid. But how are we enabled tti Siiy of a 
people as a whole that it is ny/d or wrontj in iilliiig up IhtJ eiJiieal 
•• form ” in oim juaiiiior rather than another ^ 'this is inavlved oil 
ns a sepnnito question, and we shall come, back to it alha wards. 
Grote iheii points out the philosophical error ol'flioso whoconsjder 
tho “ matter ” of ethical seniinient os pruir to the “ fonu,” instead 
<d’ treating them iiulependojitly. It may be thought, ]terliaps, that 
these obscAMtioiw arc coinmonplact^ ; if (irole'a way of approaching 
thc question has inado them seem so, that is not the least of hi.s 
merits. 

The leading distinctions thim indicated arc more or less worked 
out ill the ficeoiul and fourth essays, Jl is shown that ntjht luih 
tw»o meanings wlnrh mii.st be kept apart. As between tho indi- 
vidual and society, light is in the lirst instance that coiirst^ of ii- 
duct which is enforced by ilie sanction of the social judgment. 
Vositivo morality, like positive law, may be analysed into right, 
duty nr obligation, and sanction. The value of this anal} sis, one 
may remark, is in the main independent of Beutham'sand'Austin's 
use of tho term command in their formal definition of Liw. which 
is, in truth, the detinitiou not of an actiuil i)V possiblo state of 
things, but of au ideal limit. Nor is the line between positive law 
and positive morality very easy to draw, though in a civilizctl 
country they are easily distinguished in practice ; Groie touches 
on this only too shortly. 'J’lio sanction, then, is to the ind]\idual 
an o.xtcrmil force ovcnidiiig his ow'ii discr«diou. It is not the 
business of positive morality to show cause w'hy this should la* so; 
that question may well Ix) discussed, but by somo philosophy which 
is not properly ethical, just as tho fundamental notions about space 
arc assumed, not eslablisluKl, by plane geometry, and thc contro- 
vers}’ about tlieir nature and tho extent of their validity is not 
poll of gtHUuetry. Yet w'o may take a step further and tind the 
social sanction itwdf to be not without appeal. For it is not in- 
ditferent to us whiit kind of things tho sanction upholds or puls 
down ; we say that the moral precepts of such and such a people are. 
right in wmetiouing this, or wrong in sanctiouiug that. Here is a 
second order of right, as wo may call it, and a class of questions 
which must he determimHl by some test of a now kind. Now, as 
a matter of fact, tho ethical sanction and tho standard of conduct 
set up by it are not unwavering in any man’s exptjricnce. Almost or 
quite as soon ns the child cun use his reason, ho learns that all 
men do not always deem tho same tbiuge right. Th<*i*e aiv con- 
tlicls of ethical opinion in which lie must needs taJeo a side. Thus 
tho man acquires, as n rule unconsciously, the higher notion of an 
ideal ethical standard on which the actual sanction w'ould bo 
framed if men were wise and well informed enough. He learns 
to conceive of morality ns something which can bo luarrixl or 
mended on tlio social as well as the individual scale, .\gaiii, 
looking at the thiu^ from outside and generally, wo see that the 
social judgment and sanction i.s not thoro moivfy for its own sake. 
It has a function working to a cpj'taiu end, and, ac.cordiug as it 
ODSwora that mid or nut, we shall say that it works well or ill. And 
this end must have to do with the society as a wholo, nut with an 
individual or nnrabc^r of individuals ; it is no other than the happi- 
ness, or rather welfare, of tho society. Grote always speaks of tho 
society J not the greatest number. It would seem, then, tliat the 
true Vulo of right depends in the last ivsort on truly knowing 
what ore tho conditions of tho common wtml ; and thus we ara 
brought round, in a certain sense, to tho Socratie equation of 
virtue and knowledge. In this bare sketch we have Lad to leave 
out much even of Gfote’s outlines : and wo must lotivo it to the 
reader to follow up the many tracks of thought into which one is 
led^M, for iostnucc, to consider how noa^ Grote comes to niakin;? 
ii brict}^ between tho older utilitariduism and tho theory of muial 
rentinieiits put forwnid in Mr. Darwin's IJmmU of Mttn, 

■VVe mast now turn very brielly to the latter part of the volume. 


It consists of uDtinishe<l comments and criticisms on the Kthics " 
end the mventh book of the Politics” of Aristotle. The expositioa, 
little of it as thoro is, is strong oxid clear, like everything mse that 
CAme from Grote's hand, and will no doubt bo prised as a help by 
many sludetits of A ristoilc, whuse works, and especially tbu “ Kthics” 
and ** Politics,” have gained rather than lost in impoirtHOce io iho 
present stage of speculatiuit. The ci'iticisinB are scute and in- 
structive, but have the same shortcoming which U often found in 
the book on Plato. In dealing with ancient philosophy Gi-ote was 
learned, patient, and fair-minded; but be lutd not the doUcaU) 
sympathy which alone can do full justice to thought cast in an 
alien form. It is hardly woiih while to judge Anstotle iu tho 
ssmo terms as one would a moderr writer lor not always using a 
vvurd with the same meaning, though for the student's sake it is 
a thing to bo pointed out ; and the mere m(^chauiclil didlculty of 
making cross reteronci^s wheu books were not priutiid should count 
Ail* something. Again, (rrote sees no founclatiuu for Arisic»tle's 
ilistinction of the pletLHuntble sense of self-esteem that accompanies 
happiness from happiness itself. But this is surtdy to bring in iho 
modern notion of nappinesM, which is not Aristotle's, For Aris- 
totle, a:s for us, thepi 4 *tisuro of seir-estcciu is iu consciousnoss, and 
the judgment of the conscious subject rs to its ex.isU'nco is liiial ; 
whereas In his way of sp«jaking, though cominpoly not iu ours, 
happiness is something out of couriciousiicss, a result of detiuito 
conditions whicli aro capable of objective eblimatiou. To a man 
w’ho p«*rvcrsoly says, “ 3 hit the things you call luiplensaat please 
me/’ there is no direct answer ; to him who say.-}, “ Jhit I tcU you 
1 iiin haj)py, though ytm say 1 ought not to be,” Aii«LotJo would 
niako onawerthus: — “Nay, tliat you cannot tell me; vour own 
fi'cling about it is <.»nly oiio of the facts which are to bo loft to the 
proper iudg^o of the whole matter,” this judge btjing the ideal 
moo liable uIjmtvoi* calloJ by Ari«tutle 6 (fjyuvtfifjsor airovcicuos. In 
tiic essay o:i thc “ rolilics,” v'lf w hich w'o must forbear to .'^ay more, 
the leader will lind some *d' ArislolhiS d<a'.triue3 well applied io 
the rebuke of political comni»mplaces ofiatter days. 


<;KNi:i:Ab oudfus ol' thc ih ki: of cuMBKUbAXD.* 

M n. (’AMPBFLI.-MACLACULAN, whose previous effort 
us an editor and euthor appears to have been iu part dcvutiHi 
to thc vindication of iho memory of a di.sTinguishe.d ancestor, has 
ill his present cumpilatjnii uiideriuken a more ai'duoua and, one 
cuTiuot help thinking, a grateful, task. It Wiis suggested to 
him by tho circiuastaaco that “ three quaintly-bound MiS. volumes” 
have de8cemU*4l to him from his inahirnal great-grandfather, iiieu- 
tenant (aftcrw'arda ( hi)) tain) Archibald Campbell, containing the 
Duke of Cumberland .3 General Orders from April 23, 1745, to 
December 6, 1746, and again from .\pril to near tho end of Juno 
1747. Of iliese historical documents it oceiim'd Io tlieir jiosM^jssor 
to make a soiection which, together with coiuments, and 

illuMtratious derived from other sources, he has priutcil in a vtilume 
iKumd, if not quaintly, nt all events quoi'rly. TJio noblu art of 
bookbinding seems ut the present to be agitated by tin 

ambition which occasionally overleaps lUelf; with regard to the 
sample befora UP, w 0 siniwdy hope to Iw pardoned for our qnio- 
raiicc ns to whether it is inteiideil to sjmbolize the uni it mi of 
a hoUl-niarshal or thc livery of the humbler mumb«n*« of the 
household. 

A similar feeling ui uncertainty, wc must confess, remains with 
us after a perusal of tho pages within this gorgeous cover. It 
must be a delightful thing 10 00 tho jnroprictor of a counoctod terii s 
«)f documents illu&tniting u period of history, and trcaiing of a 
deimrtmcnt of public allhirs in wbich on»» takes an heivdi- 
tary inier<!st ; and the desire to eoniiuunicato the good things one 
}HjsseBS(?s is at once a natural and a pleasing instinct. An in- 
dustrious accumulntion of uotes adds value to the documents in 
the eyes of their possessor, and may promise to make them more 
inlei^jatiiig in the eye;iortho public wheu admitted to an acquaint- 
ance with his ti'casiin>s. h'inally, It is impoaisiblo that ho should 
fail to form au opiniou of his own concerning thumurt) general eiwi- 
ohisions to be drav a from the data Jm has Stj long surveyed and 
re-::>(irveyed, and it is quite intelligible that he .should wish his 
opinions lo go forth to the world together with the mateiials 
which have helped him to form thtnu. Bui historical docu- 
ment 3, howwer genuine, and personal opinions, howt \er ^inceie, 
have only a rehiti\e value aft»r all ; and a laculty usual Jy torne*d 
di^crimiiuition is needed to determine whether tliat value is .<*m‘h 
ae to justify the piiblicitioii i>f either. 

Had Air. CAiu])boll-Alaelaehlaa thought tit to public'll tho onliro 
uerios of GenonilGixlers in his posses^iion, lo accoiiijiauy tlieui with 
such notes us his own industry could supply, and to pretiv to tla^ 
whole a preface or introduefion indic-alin-4' thc benring of his 
collectjou upon the lii.^torical questions oonne«'lcd will) llie Duko 
of Oumberlamrs military career during 1)10 peniod to which the 
Orders belong, lie would "have performed a service of od very great, 
but still of indisputable, value. JJad lie even pursued the samt) 
plan while limiting himself to a selection guided by certain prin- 
eiples definitely sUited, hi.i book have tilled its modest place, 
iiut ho has taken a diifovent course, which it is not very easy 
to describe clearly. Tho General Grdera wore the raison irotre 
of his book, and, as ho candidly states, oOttslituto its sub- 

• lV'tU*ain iJuke nf Cumbarfat^t a Sktich of his 
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Btauce. But he eeoms at the Banie time to have conceived the ! 
ambition of pn^senliujar a “ aketcli of the military life and character ” 
of the hero of Culloden, though tho (doiiWleHS umntentional) 
ambiguity of the pliraae leaves it open to question whether it is the 
militaiy life and military choi-acter or the military life and 
the chai'acter in general of the Duke of which he designed to 
attempt an outline. In eilhor case tho result, na we will inune- 
diutely show, has fallen ahort of what could Ih) called su(!C08.s. On 
tho other Jiiuid, he has sought to indicates certain conclusions as to 
the necusntions under which the l>iike of Ouuilierlanirs niur.e 
SulfeVH to this di\v. lie has here in nno rospoct adduced ovidence 
worthy of attentive ctuisiih ration, but he has abdiaiticd from any 
endeavour to treat the rtiihi«*ct. willi anything liho com plot oness, 
and hoH therefore left tho miration in no essentially clifrerent posi- 
tion from that in which it has hitherto stood. 

Wi* rogrcl to ^pe^lIv ii» such ttM’jiis of a bonk wliich shows ho 
much industry on the author*.'? part, so inucUlo\f ofhis i-ubjocl, and 
so much lumourable liM-ling, wurlli\ at once of his clerical pro- 
f(»s.-iion and of liis dcscenl from a line of galliint luicestoix 
These feulure.s entitle Ijjh b(«ik lo decent burial at tlh» hand*^ of 
the geiieral reader, while liu' at\nlejit of militiirv ailairs juav tiud 
in it souio detailp <»f iiileivt't, though unlikely to prcuo of high 
value to tlio iiitcUigence hepartnicnl of the army. Unforlii- 

natcly, there is no iiniev lo render access to these details more 
way, Mr. (’aiiipbell-Maclac.hlan ha.H nccnmulated nniuoroiiH 
biograpliicnl data (•(jneeniiug the meudvis of the Duke's staif» 
pen’iiii.'il, f.nulrv, ami infantry, hul lie Inis not fticililalcd vofcmice 
to in a v^.iy wliich would liave co.^l little additional 

Iroiiblt*. And yet he i>; a lejuler of .Mr. Oarlylo, who.se hne of a 
good iruiox. alone slieiild cojuiiieiid Jiiiu as an cxanqile to excu'V 
author t)f bi igr.;ph\ . In lini of bo ind-i'''|.eus«ililc nn ad junci, ]\lr. 
CamphelbiMaelachlau is pvefuse in llj.it more cu* h .-.5 o’o.nlete 
SfKScics of uii.tuuent— fpioliitions at llie lead of a idi-.pier. 
C-Uiapter 1 . luis merely a pa-stige from AV'unUw (udh pveii\< d l»» it, 
and (’hapter 11 . Mr. (avhkA. label of ll'.e “^isirli.vl I lov " ; but 
when \so ivnie to (/l.'.ipier 111, and Fojueni.y, .ui av'-ay ef 
quotations in )»rt'f-e .and V\r-e Mops u.i on tho thre.-hold, in- 
<‘ludlug the following .'=iugiiUuly .sugpe^ii.i* |)a'>ajc boui 7 /.." 
A7if^\utn'!/ : — 

I Mi> uij‘ud I'o’iff ' • y ? 

But the diinnx ib reach'd with fhdlofl, u, h r whose wa-'fif day** 
(of which Air. Ca-upbi'lb'Machicldaii hiiUMjlf moder^iK' to 

give no descvijiti\t‘ ;rcc<jinjl r. haieu'r evcept .such as io turnisuod 
by a plan of the Highland line of halt lo c»)piod from a pag«? of his 
MfS.) xve are prtqKired b> extr.icU fivnii a Jacobite .Ming, Burns, 
Oolliua, Afi-s. (iraiit of lijggan, (kiniphcll, Avtoun, aiid f/m/As- 
) John Adams, anlhor of tho fs'owdigule of 1847/ Tho 
editor i.s too juanifcatly one of tho.M* xiclims of wlnit the t Jennan.s 
call iStii'Ki th, who in tho hour of coiiqx.Hltif»n aro uuiihlc. to 
eacriticu a t iugle item at' lluur voilcrianctt ; for men in the fj.idv of 
hi» W(nk he is jdwav.s nuotijiL'*, and qiiothiL'' at kMigt!i. lioiu 
liLstory and iic lion, and from tho inn.-^t acc,ex.ibki ji.^ we.ll os i’miu 
more ivco.idite ‘-uurci'i>, till one begin.^ to wrjmi. rwh* ihci* Jihi b<iok 
might iioL ])> said to h:iv({ lieeu ((uiltod rather than cuuipuf.cfl. 
AVor^e than thi.s is his habit of going backw.'ivds and foiwardjj, 
iighling lli^ batllea o\er ond over again, and doing his Iwst to co:i- 
foiirid tlie b 'st“inn;iili(ined attempt to ncdritaiji a \ie\v uf the 
chronohs.iral :-oi|Uenc(i ol the e\enls with whiclt he Inu; lo deal. j 

The Dvd..- of (hiiuUi’land, we aro reiuindejlby n quotation — iliis 
time from a Budget spi'cch by Mr. Lowe — ■* alwaxs -aid thut he 
had bi j.-ii r.v.jst unju.Mly pr.iised for his \ h lory at ( hdlod«'U, and 
most unjustly d<‘pivelated for his rnpii iib.ili.u at ( ’lo-leiveven, bo 
that upviLi iho whole he consider. ;d ju. lire Ii.ul been do.ie n, huu.'* 
Xcilher .side of ihu balance, liowcvi r, i.s e.\;iunned in the lobiujo 
before u.s ; fir of tliohiUleof CulioJi ii the osUtor, hh we ha\e ,^!lid, 
ds-cliiico to give an ;ie count, and his c(d lection <0’ ( h mTid UiMov:; 
couif.s to u.'i end befiro llio tleieiit of Liuifehl, tie; laM battle in 
which the Duke cominamlod a Briii.sli finny. \\ list the eoikcliuii 
illustrates is the :^;^^telll ol di-^cipliiie and rnilitar> ndininiMni- | 
tiou piirriiU'd by tho Duke uf (hiiiibe.rlajid diirinir a period which 1 
includc.s J'uiiteiioy^in.l ( hilioden, and t-ikes iu the earlier part of* 
the Diilcli canip's.igu of 17,^7. 'rim prelim in.u-v ac.fM)unt of lie- 
battle of JvnitfUov couiain.i iiolhing new, Mr. Ha;, wm-d Inuing 
ijUUicioutly e\j[Kjsed the liiue-honi.iiTed niyih nbiiut’lhi^ reciprocal 
courhjsies of tho Hiigli^h and iho J-rench (Jnard.s, and M. 
Alphonse Karr 3 yVft f/’c.y/vV uu tin; wiint of chivahy in modem 
warfare not cousliluling a iioveily uf much .Tiij-nilicancc, From the 
iii-ftt HcritM ofHcnera] Drder.s wo glean a. few fads, while w’c mu 
treated to a few noteg into llm bargain, such us a perfupclory 
plHgagc from AfuTray’s Jlnutlhool concerning tho ciladol of (rjicnt, 
and the ob^cr\ution lluit it i.s intore.sting to note iji one of the 
OrdcM, a.s “ marks of authenticity and ju nofs of accuracy,’' the u»e 
<il’ two renl I'lcmLih wordrt. 'fho note cn) the Bk*\v-(Juai'd'' 
remindrt us of tho fact that the “Oxford Bliu*.-?,” ag lh(5 Royal 
llorso OuArdn w'orc ori^ixjftUy called, derived their naiiio from tho 
Etui of Oxford, who roisosl them in 1661, smd whuso cohmi-s they 
accordingly woro, huJ perhaps suggcs'tcd in hdor times to cham- 
p'lona siC the UniverHity. A series of Oixlcrs on the duties of rogi- 
luontiil cimplaiiis, which duties seom (o luivo been at tinies 
noglccled, to Mr. Campbeil^Maclschlan the rm'Jcction that 

^0 author of tlie An/A/ Thouglsta^ who served as an army chaplain 
ill Rlondcw under the Duke, “must have (]oiie«oiriething to raiw 
the ton© of his Ivethrci).” An anecduto and apprupriut© quotation 
follow, and nflcr some more not inapposite talk abcmtcliaplainsaod 
Metuodibt', uud about swearing hi X'landera and at home, the 


General Orders are resuiuod. A series of notes concerning the 
original meaning of tlio term “ gi'cuadiers may initirest thoao who 
nr© unacqmiiutetl with this tolerably trite subject of military' 
im'haiology ; biitiu this section of tlio Ooncral Orders thouiHelvi^ 
theiv is nothing that strikes us as w'orthy of notice, except it bo 
the pai-olep. Thoy seem iinuriably to have consisted of tho name ojj.** 
ftuiul and of some jdaco under bis or her move iiumodiate patronage, 
combined tliiiB ; “fcJt. Anne (*t Bruges,” “ St. Jiwpie.s et Compi^s- 
tollo,“ “St. (iiidulo ot Bruxelles”; uud we coufes.-' tiuit W’O should 
havo Ix'en glad of a not© im lo the origin and use of this particular 
claa<^ of watdiword. Thua wo are brought up to Fontunoy onco 
more, and paiir«e wilh tlie autiinr to peruse such data aw ho has 
succeeded in colh'c.tiug wilh regard to tlio members of the Bukoa 
sfoll*. Horace AValpolo supplies most of them, as is not HUTprlsing 
when wo have to do with such names iia Ouptiiiu (aftorwia'ds 
Generali Uonwuy and Gencml Ligoiiicr, whose. Inter p<nH 0 ual vela- 
lions wilh the Duke of Gumbi'rJ.ind w'cre. sri far from pleasant. 
Another perponage of interest is General .St. Olair, aflorwurds the. 
frienil mid chioi* of Hume, luicl uucor4,*moiiiou.sly deserihod by 
Iftirace Walpole ft.s “ Si;otclii.-siuie in all the liitiluJe of tlio word, 
and not veiy able.*' 

'Hie chupler headed “ UesulU of Ihe B.ittlc of Fonteney ” gives 
a further peri<'.s of cxtmcis Iroiu the Gejji-ial <)rdci^i, uud conloinri 
Fcveral delMits woi’lli noticing, \iimiig iIilmu the pa r. -ago iiisl met- 
ing “all tho oiTu'ors Lo provide ihcmsi'lvt'.s with .'.]>oulooas ” ---an 
anu which wa.'' about tins time aubsli luted fur th'j hiilf-pike. In 
tlio next page are l\vt» Ordeis iilii.-lraliiii^, in llrj cditor’.s opinion, 
th«‘ nice seti-e of lion- )or which ha.s ever been a dL.-.liiigiii.shing 
chav.n* lei Flic of the FnglLsh uentleninn nnd olliccr.” A\'o quote 
them at length : — 

I’.'oill) of Lcssiiirs, May aotli. 

Tlie jii'i M nt 4 J.'TiWdiiit Martini to cMritimii- to es.'iauiju 1/ t’oilB 

.•m«l l.‘ .Siiiiipsi.ji et‘ ll‘‘ .MiliieoiiV. Uci;^ I *>*■ tl»' ir (Aui doMreeu 11 voiiovl. 
.’{»». I'l l»\ >ij. 4 ■i’i.-lt*y. S'ii.'.oini*> Mato to ibi- ..lol I'mp^ lo tlc'ir diMitlvaij- 
l:i ;o. '^Ihe . 1 * a 4;i‘i\0* fiul Itio .'..'.id M r. 4 'i fi4fv lo :ilU’;ul V I'oiivl Mjirtial 

iiiniiii!!’.;’ ai ij i»\'!oi‘lv 111 thi'ir vmIih 

Alul then, -^Kiy jtOth, we Ii:i\e the rc'udr t>\' Iho iiKjiiijy:— 

.l.'I'- K.'li'N Sill ii’x in.Lli' to IV i‘0 lb / In 1,0 

I. oiii‘‘ i#iU 1.1 l.utji 1.' o! tl.c r.rjili li Ann’-, \\'* ii I lall' r lij-> neck, 
niel not I'l'tuni r m 4‘;Mi’.ji or li.-.r.i oo, eii piCn ot' -loVero 

jm.il liiii’. lor ti'i\!n* ■n\iu.'-lle Mcl i ;Moi)uii'n!c.ly ji .jk'iV.I y • linraoicr of 
l.i' u;. S...i*j».ou .'inl I.icni. i m11i,<. 

The .•dricle-;t dl.-ciplino iippcMr'* iuliav bceii apiiliid to thal mubt 
wreulied ciUo.' <*i’ human beitjg*.-<, Jer.iaje CiMii|i-f’n)lo\ver.s 'iciicum- 
btance wliich it is iiece.’-sirv lo be;iv in iniijfl fur n luuro criticMl 
}H»iiU in ilie \«''lu.no. < iauiiiig tuu, tnmuig Ihr /;/. /4, was .sternly 

prohibited. I’ni I lie .^evcrcK’l' vigilance wtis necesMiry iigain-Jt tlm 
wor.‘'t of all military crinm.s — desertion — lo w!nch,*{i.? Mr. Gamp- 
b.'lJ-Mai’Iaclihiii points out, tli« prescmci; orHJin.my Iri.di regiments 
in llie French rmikslenl peculkir facilliies. It subsequently uppwufi 
that ueiM'ilioii wa.s Jikoai.se rile dining iJm norlhern eiinipaigna of 
the Jiiike uf (Juiiilierlaud. 

Mniufis \\\> i'C \ii nothings in tlies© Ge-ieral Oriicr.s to 

dl.-sliiigui-h them from tloo vliich rue iAsi.ed by e^erv cumm.iudti* 
ol :l iuici' in a foreign comiiry, ^ show, ^however, thal ihe 
Duke wus JL strict, di'^ciplinarian, and niako it a prwri unlikely that 
the viihisof illbcipLino should Imvu hi'eii relaxed by him furthei’ than 
wi!.^ inevitable, « ven ttfUTliio ijiiporlant victory which he uchieifd 
iu the tecutnl of his campaigns, Die which i:-; at tiny l-.'iigth 
iliu.'-D’aicd by llu' dociinieiits cited in lliis book. The captni^ror* 
II tow-n iLiiiy render it ti-inporariJy iiupocsibh) for even a Duke of 
Welllngion to keep control om t Irks Holdiery, but sucli was not the 
rilual'un iil’ler Uullodeu. Vet it ha.-, been U'-Mirted tluit in tlm 
pru»*ec<li!ig.s which followed upon Dmt \ictuiy, and which eiirntid 
lor the J./ul'o of Cinnhcrlaiid the Jiorrihlo iohriqnH which tho 
popular xuice has HiibstiiiiU'd for the frig’-id allcgoJT on tlio Gullo- 
<len mod,il, ht) allowaxl lijo evil yaissioiiH of his IwiopH their oxvn 
and we lind ii teiuperaUMvriter like Lord Staiibopo stating'- 
lhai every kind of liavoc jiiid outrage was not only i‘ci*uiiUod,but, 

I le.ir we must add, encouraged. iMilitary liccii.so usurped thoplaeo 
of law-, lUid }i lierre. and 4\\iispcraLed soldiery wero ut omai judge, 
jury, 4\\ ecu Doner.*’ Lord .Shmliopo allowH lor tho priihabililv of 
e\-a-;jeraDon uii Die part of the Jacobites, but thinks Die Hpecilic 
ca'C? of kirbnvouH crueFLy established on in<*ontes table proof. 

It would have hi*eu no ]»leasmit task, but it might not hjive 
bi.e!i II u^•Jlcs.s one, to inquire oncu more into the wholt* iualU?r 
i*f lb’* aci.s of the troopH alter Oullodcii. and of the 4?KtHnl of tlio 
r.’sjum.sibjlitv altachiijg to their counnander, eapecially ©Luce 
f h.j time has passed when it W'as uoi’eawary to imitate the Qmrttrb/ 
Ihivitnver of. Die CuUotlm l^apers in i8i6, and ilraw a veil 
over' tho coiiduet of tho Dulce of CiunWland, “out uf no 
rcrqioct or tenderuiv-> to the luouioi'y ol* lhai Prince, but 
in jiisliee to the far ilitlerent Kentiiuenlft of many uiCunbtu'H 
of his illn.stiious iaonly.” Mr. OunipboU-Maclachlan, however, 
has hbiUiiued from iiuy sysiomalic rcssenroh of the kind. He 
qiiotc.s the rhetorical assertions of Ohambers that “Duke VX'iUioni 
aud hie niyruiidoua spent their time in a I'ound of festivities,” and 
tinit “ Ih.'ir camp i^xliibited all tho coarse and obatvepexous revtdries 
of an Juiglish fair,” and makea special yeforonce to one jwrticular 
story, a thoiu<'aud timea n>poateu,but too loalbsome to repeat ouco 
more, ^ The lidclity to truth of the more general ti^a.y , 

he tliinliB, bo tested by the C4enoral Orders issued from day to 
day aud cited by him. These Orders certainly show that stm^nt 
me(isure.s were taken to preserve discipline among the txoopswmi- 
selviiH, III prevent “ pluiuloriug on any accouut except O^ei* 
and iu Pivsenco of an olTLcer,” and to stop gaining among tw men. 
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Bat 'wc fail to aeo that this, though it proves somethiag, proves 
much ; and in particular, wo cannot undorstand how the prohibition 
of gaining, and the denial to the men of talving and using horaus 
for ihiunstiveB, place out of queation the truth of tho story aliont 
the horsf^-races to which Mr. Camjphell MachichlRn nioro than onco 
refers. On tho head of cruelty he lias no desiiio to luaho a de- 
fence fur the Duke. The Order dated Invorness, April 17th/* 
expressly huls tho ** oflicer and mou ” who arc iiistr acted to search 
tho neighbourhood of the battle-field for rebels, lo “ talee notictJ 
that tho publick onhu-s of Ihe licbols yeslerday were to give m no 
quarter.’* Tbe irionil ia sufhcienlly ubvioiw. Tho Order dated 
<‘Fott Augustus, July 8th,” which prolubil.s tlie .sale or gift of 
meal “to any ilighlaiider or any person of tho country,” under 
penalty of whipping and aiTi^st bf aalringfait cUaractor, and tho 
Order ift.^in-.d tlircc days aftcrwa.rds, for driving souili all tlio 
cattlo nol tiiLou for the uae of tlie iiruiy, lie Htiguuiti/.es with the 
roiuark ; — 

There 1 .h h <»!iv«>iir of in the f»»lb)\viug *• Orth'rV* it uniAt 

lx* allowed, j II ''I i lying s»jmo of tin- wursi chargi-K brought a:;.iiii*>l the 
ill waging >var not nlouo ugaui.-t jiioii in open fight, hiU tin ir )i(‘ipli*KA 
fanulha al'' 0 . 

Ho has, howoYor, clearly ])ro\evl that sorhnirt and repented attempts, 
at all events, were made to prevent all marauding and illicit 
plundering, for vvhicli, as ho truly observes, Ihe.re ^vas the lo.w 
excuHt) ** when f-uch libcuvil gifLs WM.*re constantly being di.slribuit**! 
among ” the soldier.^. AVo aro lheri*fore of opinion that a elotjcr 
examiiifition of the cvi(lenc(> would probably Jeiid to a fairer 
judgmont of the conduct t)f the Jliil.r from llii.s partiuiil:ir point 
of view; and, having said iiiucli, we honestly b(‘lievo we have 
;imiirao(l up live service which has boeii reiidci*e<l i<» ids mcjiiory by 
tho editor of his®^ (lerii'ral Ordeis." 'i’hc i-oiiiduding cluiplcr (»f 
the wurlr, (ui iJie Caniuingii in llollaml of 1747, c<mtain 8 
jiulliing of iaunjHt. N'h^i by tin by, dno.s Mr. Oaiiijibell- 
Maclaeldan, in an curlii,: loipl'.*!*, follow liio histoi-iiiii of the lihndv 
S\ ;itch iji calling W^ild l’ 1 .— or i)e Waldock, as lio is hero n.iuicd 
— a “Dutch Drinco.” It is ni»l everybody wlio would gather 
from this that the person referred to wa?* a. (b-ninui and a priuco 
of the iMiipiro, wliich lie served ms b‘it!hl»MMi*£hal-Cjlcueiid. 


iiAvnoN-s t;uKKhsroNUi:>;ci‘: and rAiudMALK.* 

“ TYThUH'l than twenty ycMVs,” pays Mr. P. W. TTaydoji in ]i*ls 
xYl- ]>ivfiu*e, “liavo Ixhmi iillowt*d to olajibe since tlic.*^]mblicat:on 
of the 1ra;>nie!il of unrcvi.sed and careleji.sly wiitleii iinluljio:';r;ipljy 
Hay doll loft behind Jiiiii. Tho lime appears to have come fora 
foi'ther s'lloclinii from hia Journals MJid(.hirn*spoJidiiiiiv.” This is a 
.siatciuenl wliicli is open to <p\ebtion. However l avelesslv w^rltteu 
ifaydou’s AntoiyUujraphif may have been, it was far Iroio *earole.-.-!y 
edited hy Mr. Tom 'J’aylor. It is natural enough llial Air. h’. 
VV. Haydon sliould have iliouglit it desirnblo to give to the Wnild 
further juformution about Haydon s doings and siilh rinpfs ; and it 
is perhsips al;.o n.^itiiral tliai his discrelion .should not be crpuil to 
that of iLiv dun’s former bi.igrap her. Tho task of curtailing and | 
sulocting mu.^l of necea.'iily he exciqiiionally dilUcult to a son | 
dealing ’witli his faliier’s iiieiiioirs ; and one couhl readily loi-ehe ! 
some .''uperiluily of matler for the sake of gaining fiudi inl’orin.i- ' 
lion jihoat a niiin who did much for the intcivsUor art in Knglaiid. 
Uul the irurh is tliat tlicro is not much to bo leorned from 
the tw'o volumes now’ puhli.sliyd which Mr. 'Tom 'Taylor had not 
told Iwfuro. -Most of ilio good things in thu 'Table-Talk bad been 
already selected by biiij,a.s had the most valuable letter —lliaL from 
Keats eouUiiiiing two seta of \eracs — in the thuTespoiideuce. A 
habit hiiM of kite years grown up of collecting and puhlishimr 
every sinap, valuable or vaiiioless, couiieeled with the lives of men 
of mark. Such a jiraciice Is more likely to injure than glorily 
the uiemorv of the men to whom it is applied; and, though 
tlicre is nothing in tho voluuu's under coasideratien whicdi 
cm hurt llayiluns reputatiou, yet tiu ie is very much that 
tirciiouic,. ;lnd not a little that a more wirofuJ diacrelion 
would have cuused to bo omitted. Agaiu, though Air. T\ \V. 
.llaydou has iu his preface given excuses for the faidts iu his per- 
foniiauce of which ho i.s conscious, and Liiough ho is C 4 ircful to 
flUito that he is “ neither a ‘ Dai n ter’ nor a ^ JJlerary ’ luan,” yet 
wo cannot but think ho might have p:)id more atlehtiou to the 
gmuiinalical eonBtruirtion of Ins fcenlences. Ilis Crt^..•l^)sd^t^■^s is tho 
stranger as there is evidence* in tho ])ooli. tlirit its authors reading 
has boeu tolerably wide. 

“The position Haydon took up in aH”(we m*L* quoting from 
his present biographer's prolacej “ from his entrance into J..undoii 
society iu 1804 down to his death in 1846, has not l)cen eulJi- 
oieutly understood. ^ It 'was peculiar and original. It was iu dc- 
ieuco of the capacity of the Kuglish people for Fine Art.’^ At 
iho bi>giuniug of this century it 'was geuei^ly supposed among 
Fuglishmcu of education that tlieir country wa» iucapablo of pro- 
ducing imaginative artists. This mistaken Ijellef Ilnydou com- 
bated with ncver-fftiling vigour and persuvomnoe ; and further- 
more, as Mr. Tom Taylor has said, “he was the artist who 
got n hearing in his insisting to the Government and public 
of England that art is a matter of national concern. Ikfore his 
lime no one Iiad this truth except tho pnaakuialo and cynic^ 

t * Bmjamin RoUrt Itaythn : Oirrv»jmidenc9 and ToNt-TalA With n 
Memoir by liU Son, Wordsworth Haydon, With Facsimile 

lUuBtrutiou^ fronv’ Ids •louinals. a voLs. i.»oudou : Chatto & Windos. 
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Barry.” That Haydon was thi' first man who started the move- 
mont which is now going on in favour of art edufxiliou shoaM 
always be rememberod ; but there is perbaps more danger of tlue 
being forgotten than the faf*t that, ‘by his dvtenmned and 
courageous opposition to 11 clic^ue whose iniluenco was unfor- 
tunati*!y out of all pioportion to its tasU*, lie tiiH*ai*wl the possession 
of the Elgin Marblus to his countr}'. After Vaj no Kuight bod, 
with shallow assurance, settleil that }hu luarbh's \Cero nol Giv 4 *k at 
all, but Uomun of the time of lladriaii, a tuivi vniwmi Douiuiilteo 
was appointed “ to iiupiiro,” and decide upon the punduiso ov ni- 
jeclion of the marbles. West, Lawreiico, XollckeiLis, i'laxman, 
ond Wcstiiincott spolvc in difl’ei*onl itTUis of prai^o of tlio 
nnirblos. JjHWwnco wiid he considered tlioin “ examples of 
tho liighc.st stylo uf art, of cssealial iniportimo»j to art, 
and particularly to hislorical paiiiliug.” Dayiic Kiiighl, J-unl 
A bcriiiicn. aud others r-poke in :i c.untrary sMiee; Puyno Knight 
asserted that Lord Lansdowiiu's Vutiuh and Alercuty' were either 
of them worlli any two of IIm* arlich*.^ in Lord I’.ljiin’s colhiciion, 
that tin* 'rht*M‘iis wn.s spurious luul tho rest vory jjoor. Whttn it 
caiiif to the tiiin*. for lluydo?!, who wfis Lord i''Jgiri*s prole^aaional 
witness, t<» Ikj t VMUiincd, tho Cloiiimittce put him olT on various 
evciisos fur Ihrcn tbiys. At bif't Mr. Jktiikfs iufoviued Jiovd Elgin 
I that Mr. ITaydoji would not be eviuninod, out of delicacy to Mr. 

I Dayjio Knight, * wli'»m In* had belbre. tiiis itUxcked. Thcn upoii 
! Htiydou .said that ho would make Knight ivinvuiK'r tho Elgin 
Marbles ii« lung he. lived, and ronijwjd the article for Iho 
Ktamimr and Lhe (Vituujuottf wliirh. as wo lenin from his Auto- 
Inoijraplnj^ 'was uritleii in liis paint ing-ruum with his picture of 
Je2*usHli.iii beftiru him, eiilitlod, 'MJii the Judgiiieiit of Con- 
nul.sfii*iu‘s being pi'f lerre to that of IVore&»ioii.sl Men — tho Elgin 
Marbles,” tkc. 'i his letter was ilie hot thing that Haydon ever did 
with Ills pen; it carried conviction with it. It K not n little dia- 
appuinling to tiiid rndy tho heading of t’ae letter given in Mr. 
F. W. Jlaydon’s volamoa, und this is the more Pingnlar Jia it Is 
quoted at leiiglh by .Mr, 'Turn Taylor in his Info ul* Haydon. 'fho 
letter hail th*- cIlleL which fioju its truth and force il could liardly 
j fail to have. Lawrence said of it, ‘‘It has saved tho Marbles, hut 
jit AS ill ruin Haydon.’’ And his pirception was but too nccui-ate. 
j 'riie letter foiind its wav into Enuice, Italy, and Ucnuiiny, 

I Guaho and Duuiebv spoke of it with delight. What impres-won 
it made upon men who were wDe in tJio ways of the world hon» 
iniiy bij jiuKed from tliis pubwigo Iu Mr. Tom Taylors cJiliou of 
the Auiotmufrophy 

Lunl Mukn’iivc, ahvavj' ivgardin.j *»••, lind nt llie very* moment the Jotter 
.lujieart (1 buU a ]ti(m belura the (lireeters ot llu Ue.lit(Uieil (e send Tl.«‘ (lUl 
to Italy, It wuuM liavo heen douc, iuU. the inonu rU the letier appeaii’ii ho 
‘eiit h/r a iVleiMl. •* What llv.* lU vil ib If.iydoa iiU.iu ? ” •* I'poii my .H-ml 
I Uon’t, know, my IomI.*’ *• Jlcre li;ivu f iKreu U) {.‘et him a Uaritl- 

iiieonio ihr ijme yi*aj'% niiil .'•end him to luly, uuii out coiiie.'t i(u^ in>* 
cli'.erc. r, ,*iboiniii:iblo 

Althuiigli it b by no me.an.s iii)pnp:i.ihle. novvaday.s for one man 
without any knowh'dgo or f.isLe in art to exercise .1 Con.dder- 
ablo jurl<i!ictioLi iu iuu-jtic ua fters, ^liJl the uitiriwite it-sidL to 
himself of iJiiydon’s Jetur might, vvo may hiq»e. in uiir liujc liavo 
been ditlbreiii lioiii wluit il then was. The. fact of his ptibil^hiug 
il. and ex) incurring uhat ho mii*t havo Known to Uj a great 
chance cif disluvom* in quarters wluivo advaneeniont was 
ill him, is in iistli’ answer enough to the assiouiou, of which Mr, 
l’\ W. llavdojj speaks witli just iiulignaliiui, Duit ho follow od art 
for his own pt-.-uinal graTifuNition nihl luUaiiceiiient. The ininio- 
diate elfecl. of ihe letter as far us regarded him-self wa? that ho 
became a lion. He was c.slled upon by the greiit. and l>.‘sct with 
all Kinds of iqnjiicalions from the httle. The art .tiuleiils 
idolized him. His pviv.ite friend? addressed him in extravagant 
verse. “ W'oixUvMnih and Kc^Kk-,’’ say.s AFr. E. \V. Haydon, 
“ were the only tw^o who kept ihcir judgment and wrote. .•‘oiUfl king 
sensible.” And he nia.KtfS a good remark upon tho Jitluhilioii (d tho 
zealous friends who surround the idol of miiiuto: — “ 'They always 
are 50 aident^ kind, and entlmsiaslic about their Jiero ; they .'iro 
i vc*ry likely' with the bcj-i. intcm’ani.s to prove UU v\a»rs»t eneniies. 

‘ 13 ui they get some littlo fame, thoiuselves hy admiring -what they 
cannot do. ’ 

This virtoiy, won .‘••inglc-liaiidod in the cause of .art agaiiifjt groat 
odds, was perhaps the most important deed of Haydon^ life. 
And in it comes out most strongly tlio real love l-^r art that 
Jirst induced him, in tho fiico of luany dirticuilie?, to becumo 
a painlcr. The account of his geni*alogv, given in Air. E. W. 
Haydon s Aleuioir, is hoptde.ssly conl’nsinir ; but it aj»pwu‘s that I’nmi 
his motiuir, whoso maulea name wu.s Lobley, and who was well 
connected hi various w ays, amongst others v^ilh ihe AJoi’tlw iiioJf 
family in ituB.ria, Haydon inheritod Jiis ipiiek |»ercejition iiiid 
icnqitir. A.S a Ix^y ho took to dniwing, nud it i** lueorih'd rluit in 
one of his early utteiiipts, , at a portnut of an oflietr, lie put hia 
auhjoefs eyce into his torchead, and jt>ined Ills Ji'gs on to his nock. 
While at tho riyinoiith Gramniar iSchoul, hov^'ver, ho began to 
dnivv correctly, aiid under tho fmidunco of a TJea-oliton named 
Eonzi, employed in his father '» biiflinysa, ho lirst got tho notion, 
which he afterwards clung to pcninaciously, that the gieat thing 
to be cultivated was drawing iJio huiiinn iiguro. As ho began to 
grow up it -was fully intended by hia fafter that Jlaydon .should 
succeed to the fiuliily business; and it whs fully ‘intended bv 
Haydon that, instead of doing so, bo should become a painter. 
There 'waa a disUirbaijce in the fAtailv, during 'which the boy fell 
ill. “ When he rallied Ive had greatlylost his uatmnil sight, and w^as 
ever aftcarwurds rompcllod to 'wear ej^ctaclea. Some oV the iiuuily 
regarded this as a judgment of Bi^yidence for Lis ingratitude. 
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Undaunted, however, by the atfection of his eijfht and the opposi- 
tion iff his family Ilaydon remained fixed in hla intention, and in 
MttV, 1804, be[?au to CArry it out by proirnr up to T^oudon. Hero he 
calfed upon painters to whom he had introductions* ainouir others 
Northcote aud Opie, who pive him exactly opposite advice, and 
iiltiiniitely he became a student at the Academy. A yejur after his 
arrival in toivn things so fell out that be was .started definitively 
to make his own way as best lio could in the career ho had chosen. 
IFo found ill the m^xt few years pati*(»n8 in Lord ^lul^;ravu und Sir 
George Beiiuinuut, iiud frieiicU in Wilkie, lAtigh Hunt, and his 
brother , Jlis first import ant picture, ** Joseph and jVlary/’ was 
htitlgon tile line of the Academy Kxhihilion in JvSo7 l)v ViiJ-cli’s 
onliu*s. “ Deiilatus,” painted iut cnmmjsS»iun for Lord ifulgmve, 
nnd sent in the next year, was ul.'?o in the iii.slancu hung* on 
the line. Rut during h’liscli s iibwnce from town it was taken 
down and hung in the octji^on room, wliicli w.js practicully a 
dark C'>rucr. In i8cx4, Wilkie aud 11 painter uunu-d Dawu 
were elected AsaociatHs of the Aeadouiy, while llavdon was 
rejected. A year or two later, in C'»nswjueiiee, Mr. F. \\ . Uaydon 
sa\», of the Rird and Wilkie ca^*, linvdo.i resolved to have 
Jio ofiicial connexion with llie Acudem>. liih^ the merits 
of the dilKercnces biilween Ihnduu and the Ae.Kioiuiciaiis we 
need not hen^ ent*;r. but llie hitters wiiich Jla\doii published 
in the Ihamimr^ in the early part of i<Sir., signeil “An 
Knglisli Studeul,” put an end tu any chanro tif a recon- 
ciliation between biiu and the AeaihuiV. Not i>nly Ihis, but, 
as Air. F. W. IlaNdou wiihs, ‘‘Jie awol.c one neuaing to (iiid 
himself a man fiirbid, and all Iiis iv])m.‘iiioo »roiio.’ riiere eanie 
fipoii him difli(!ulties w’ith repinl In the l.-.rL*e picture, of 
^S\lachi*lh ”nrdt*n.'d by Sir ( (enr^*e Reauin* iil. and I li<* “ .Fiidgineiil 
of Solomon," wJiieh, Jisregaidiiig W 1 tide sad vie«* t<» .'-end it lo tho 
Itoyal Acinlemy fus a kind of pu.iee oll'eri J Ijin di»u .vnt the 
AV liter (Jolour Society. Gn tin*, j.iivate day, the. FrinoesNst 'l.arlotte 
of Wales, necom pill ded bv F.iMie i\nl;j-ht. l‘>"ked at tin* plctur«». 
Fnvue Kni;'ht disiuL’.sed it ns ** distui-.i-d stioV, ' Mid tln^ Frii'.ce.*;^, 
obiserviiij: m tin.* hiveclors “ I am \*'rv se.ns lo su* such a piiMiire 
lieic," w, die d away. I'he public, howen r, ihou^'hl diireii-nllv ; 
and one rt'mlt of ihe cxiiibilioii was lint ovovtuies \ere made bv 
the AciMlcmy to Ilaydon, wiio, wilh tlie want of winloiu wdiich 
mil throwvdi hi.s iile, vejerled lliein. Reiwei-u tlii'* .’.ite and the 
cvliibilioii ot Ids next lai jiietuve came tin* 'iaibles con- 

troversy ; und in i<Sl6 the MicCessful exhibilinii m his pupils’ 
copies from the IJulliielL* CiiiUauj^i '■eepied to establish Jlaytlou's 

I Uisition. Rut endless dillicnllii nuiriv, it mubt be admitted, of 
li.s own making were in Ida wftt . In the n« \tye irlie had a 
fresh diaa}.«u‘eineol with the Acii(i<*my ; Iietvas 4*on'»tani!y liamperrMl 
with <lclit; and in w luileier t-.'itiimtlioii the public miplit hold bis 
aiiibilious )deiur<'.H, In* could never p<'V.«uu(le those in aiithoniy lo 
gi\e him tho employment he sought us a painter of iiistorica! 
subject.s lor llm narimi. It was in 1,S|6 that ho received a letter 
from his uncle, (douuL Mord\viin»fi', containing hoiiio evcollent 
advice, writ t(‘ 11 in less excellent lAench, which we cannot but wish 
be hiid followed 

A^itn* fort uni* c^t flans vntrr piuef/m, i f vmis devr/. la fuire oncciv. 
Voiro Suli'iinm ** no v«»us a )i:is n :t<lu ricln* : il vou^ ;i prufiire de la 
eelc'britc, et vnii-i u Idea *!orvi ]niur voms iiu ttie <Uus hi veu* dc la rielie-vHC, | 
qui cst toiiioui> lion in*, metin'. |>our uu haauiK* de talem, Jo vmiduuriis i 
eon*^eillc <h* l.sirf* ii pV 0 ‘'fnt di s tahieiiux de a tn/is li.'.;iires, ooiiime iiu)a 
“Aflimi ft hve," ft nlu-* de hi |.^rriifleiir <le ffux fju’on pl.ioo dan-* les 
€*nhiiu>t.-'. >/{ Ihtpli.'ifj ft Itininiiri.lti ne l.ii. aifut. ipie hi “ Triui>lii^ura1 imi 

ct Ic •* Dfriiifr .Jiigi au nt,” il*. M niifiit ttu.ins etdehies ft. tmdiw eonioi-'. 
Alais Jfur. in'iiis et li iirs lu^ritfi "oat emiiiu-i d;ips t*'iif«* I'lMirdpe. p:ireo 
qii'i]*. firciit dfs falili-.nix [Mirtabh’S (Vim jMy*. il I’autif, ot qiiu eluique p.i^ s 
h s pn^Mflf a 

Rut on II man so inlaluated with huge c.'vn vases us Ilaydon such 
advice was thrown away. Jn 1S20 he began the “ Uaisiug of 
Iaizotus,'' which in iiSj3 >va« exhibite*!. In .\pril of that year un 
execution w'ou pul in, rim “ Lnzuuis’’ was seized, and liiiydon was 
taken to the King's Jk^ncli. In .July of the same year, wdum ho w'lis 
dhscliarged by tho ( loinuii.‘’’.-ioner^, Ihcro being no oppo:!ilif)n, what 
Mr. r. vv. Uiiydoii takes a.s the .';ccond p* riud of Ids curo(Tcamc to 
« c1o.so. 

Tho third period i.s the most ebeeile 's, and it Bccras llio less necos- 
£uny to go into any di-tailcd .Mccoiiiit of it, ns its laliist history ndd.s 
litllo to whiit wna known of it before Mr. b\ W. Ilaydoii's voluiuos 
;ipp<taTi)d. it is tho hi,st.orv of a man with iindoubfi'dly grcnl 
views, which ho atleiiipltsl to reach by the most mislakcu methoiU^ 
who went tlii'ough 1.0*1 iniserii-*a * due in great iiieairuro to ids 
blind striving towards a phantom g().al — winch cnliuitaiied 
in niental disturbunco aud suicide. Wlu u one ivada of 1 Isiydon ft 
suiieriugft it is iwriiaufl not dillicult to undorsUiiid the vehemence 
into which his Liter niographer is l)etrftyeJ j but at the saino timo 
it 100.81 luj said that Mr. F. W. Ifiiy^doii does not always fulfil the 
pTomi.ft<' of impartiality, ufl far as imiy bo, which he gives in his 
preface. A^'hc^ Ilaydon was in great dialiNjss, having lost a largo 
sum by till) exhibition of pictures which 11 lined at high art, and 
which the public ucglticted for tho more popular attraction of a 
fftfthionnblu dwarf, ho wrote lo Sir Robert Peel, then Prime 
Aliuibler, for ufe^L^lunce. l^ir Kobert, sa}s Mr. F. AV. Ilaydon, “ in 
the midst, of all liia Lorn Law debate.^, n;pli £*.8 promptly, though 
in a fornuil letlor, i nclosing an oiliciol order for 50/. on a fund 
over which, ,t.M Ih-inie Alinister, he Imd ofiicial coulrol.^’ Air. F. 
AV. llaydou g(»es on 1,0 Jliid fault wilh ihift gift, in a lengthy pai’a- 
grapb, ou the ground llint it wa^ to a wan in IlaydoiVs situa- 
tion “ the moiust illusion hi tho world," and was public injitead 
of pi'ivutw luvme}. Ilaydon himself, ho'wovor, iti his diary, 
as given at p. 3‘7 G* Mr. 'I’om lay ior’.-. tidrd Vobiiiie, wiiley, alter 


copying Sir lloliert Peers lottor, And this Peel ie the man 
who has no heart.'* As Mr. F. AV. llaydou hiia taken occasion 
more than once to speak with little liking of Sir llohort Peel's 
dealings with Tluydon, it seems worth while to quote another 
passage from the painteFs journal found in the same volume of the 
A.utcinot)rttp1ty : — They may flay what they like of Peel \ ho has 
a good, a tender, aud a feeling heart.” ^ 

It has been iilroady said tluit the mass of matter in the “ Corre- 
spondonco and Table 'I'alk ” is out of proportion to the interest 
found in it. Tho work is further overburdened by editorial foot- 
iioleft which Tuight have been omitted with advantage. Some 
of the facsimile skelchcs introduced are valuable ; but the nrmngo- 
niont i« for tlie must part chaotic, Mr. PA A\'. llaydon’s volunioB 
cauiuit }je cuiisidcrt*d u desirable addition to litemture. ^ 


1)AV1I*:.S'S IllllbK KXRLISIL* 

f’lAJlT.S ift really a very goinl and Bciisible little book. It makes 
J- 111) \m‘y great ju-ulc.^.'^ioiiri ; but it fully Ciurica out wluit it 
ilocft profess. It is hardly iihildlug-ical ; but it was hardly culled on 
to In; philulogical. A iid, uiiiid tlie IViglilful IcmptalioiiH tu preaching 
which niUHt hu\e boscL Air. Davies iu t.n*a.liiig eucli a subj«.(.*l, it is 
womimful how \erv liltk*. h«'. pveachc.ft. lie certainly docs not preach 
so much lu-i Archtiisliui) Tri'iich in a ca.se which was hoimfwdmt 
Miuilur, though tlic Ari‘bbitfhr»|)'H subject came iM*arer to j»hiIology 
proper lliau that which is taken in luiud by Air. Davies. Jii short, 
wJien we see iJie hlslory of Ah*. Jiavies's book, how it grew out of 
H piipt'i* ri‘ad III a L*h‘rit*ul meeting ’’ and went llirough lie* iuler- 
UK'di.ite .•^tago of iirlicJes in a “^Pari.^h Afapiiziiie,*' our id(*:ift of 
cleiieai nieeiingMLiid p.irisli iiKigtizinc.s ore distinctly raided. .Mr. 
Dfuies has woiked leally well at hi.8 subject^ and hns put liis 
imUtei* togeiln*!* in c. shape both ufc'eful and pleasant, llis plan of 
classing W'.rds 1.' get her, m> os to make soiuelhing which can b; lead, 
im*l not merely i«-ierr«'d to, is (h'cidedly bi*lier ib.in ih ? £iij»h.\- 
heliiMl in runge’.Jieiit winch be hpeuli.s of n.H followed in n.’ii/lhei* 
wtirlv on the .-.ime snbjci*!. l>avies'.s practical object isi tho 

clerical me(*lm'r ami the parish mngii/ine w.w duuh!li‘s> to lu*lp tu 
the L'‘tU‘r uader.'ianding (jf the KngUsli Rible nnd Piay Ci'-liook. 
I lis I.iImuus, in tlnir pvti-eiil .-hape, amount to ii cliajil'-r 1.1 llio 
hl^t4^ly of liie I mrhsh namely, tlm cliaic is lu lin; usu 

of w'ords wliicli Iiavo happened biueo llu* sixlc 'jilli century. 
He tiike*, Mich words as ar^ UKcd in the Dible und J’i.iyer- 
k.»ok, but W'hieh aro now gone out of use or u.‘,e<l in 
a ditferent uicaning ; Jio compares thejr use in wiiteirf con- 
timiporary wilh llio Rible and I'r.iycr-book, an.l nmrka 
the dilh‘rem*es of usage in niodoni tiuii^s. I'hi.-^ lia-* of 
com*.:)!! inM)iM‘d u good (li'al of vending among the writer.-, of the 
sixtccnili and .so\enttn*nth ceutiirieb; hut it does not nece: .?’irily 
iiivohc.Hiiy work nmong earlier Linn*.**, Air. Davits tiiKciS the iiso 
of (*ucli word in the .‘<i.\te(‘mli century as hi« starting-puiiit. lie luia 
soinelnucs inoiilentally to Bpoak of the (‘iirlicr nsc ot a W(*rd or of 
iia actual philological origin ; but this is only incidentally ; such 
inqiiirie.** do not form part of hi» immediato subject. \V lien ho 
docs make such incidental rel’eronce.s, they are eoinmouly to tho 
point, though once 01* twice ho .seems to put more faiih Ilian enough 
in Air. llenftlcigh AVodgwood. If there is any point on svlilch \vu 
(*(mld ha VO wi.‘*hcd Mr. l)iivi(*.s to be a little fuller, it would be in 
the later bi.Miory of tin*. wovU.m which he deals wit Ii ; for that is 
cb*arly part of his subji-ct. SvinietimcH lio takes a leap from the 
Ibrmer half of ihe seventeenth century lo the laller Jialf of the 
nineteenth, when a sketch of the history of ihn word during the 
intennediivre siugi*a would often have bceu iiialructive. 

Af r. I kivies, we are glad to rcc, thoroughly understands the merits 
of tliu iiuthori/ed vi'raion of the Riblo us a piece of Fngliyh, 
ami the cure whicl) iiiUHt he liikt-n iu any rovFioii not to do 
any harm lo it in lluit character. Certainly in no caso is there 
I more need to work- warily, Tho version ns a whole ia 
such un udmirahle specimen of our language, it is so 
good ill itself, it is so endeared by as.‘'ociatioiift, it so exactly 
hits tho right -avchaic enough to bo venerable, but not 

nrclmic enough to bo uiiintclligiblc — that no one w’wd should bci 
1oueh(*d witlioiit soiiio very wt^iglily n^nsoii. It must bo a ri'ally 
important depariurn from the iiu*JiuiFig of the original — of which 
beyond douhr. tlu're are .some cas(\s — which alone can jiLstify any 
ciiiinge, INory one knows th.d Ihe newer tmiislalion of tho 
Fsalms in our Rible.s is a lav better rej*.r(*scnLation of tho Hebrew 
ihnu the earlier translation in our l*r«iy or- books j suvoral jiiissages 
wh)(h aro near upon nouseiiFe iu the one lx*coino perfectly clear in 
iho other. Sii)l J■e^v, we should think, would wish to bring the 
lal^fV tninslalioii into use iu divine servico. For tho object of a 
psalm is to bo sung, and the earlier *raion is made to bo sung, 
and Ihe later is not. So in tho whole work it would be better to 
put up with a mist raiislation here and there, provided the readfer 
irt not likely to be greatly led astmy, than at all to injure the gonoral 
riui of the Fnglish style of the English Rible. And it ia worth 
notice that, iu many of the cnees where the mcnniDg is most com- 
monly iiii-siinderstood, the fault in no way lias with the translators. 
Thus, to take Uvo instances w'hich we remember having spoken of 
ourselves, it is in no way owing to tho transliition tliat people will 
raieunderaLand the story of Gallic, and will pixMich at the unlacW 
doputy— Mr. Davits takes care to call lo mind the dignity of 1^ 
otlice and the dignity of hia title when oiu’ version was made— on 


♦ Bible ^npVth . (7/taptttr§ nn Old and Ditmed Ka^preeiionB i'm thB 
Aatburizvd Vethitm of the Hcriptures uutl the Boftk of OtMmou Praye)', 
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pounds which neither ho nor the hlvangoli^t would have under- 
Blood. So the popular niiAtinderahiiidiog about riievaoh ib in h 
ceriiiin HeiiBe due U» the translutore, but imly to our * .unj^Utors iu 
common with all other tranalatortt from the Beptua^jint onwards. 
That ia, it is owing to the univeraal feeling against the em- 
ployment; except on verjr rare occasions; of the prouer naino 
of Deity. So ogaiU; if people will fancy that tne saiuo 
l^luirnoh was drowned in the Itcd Sea; which is certainly nowhere 
said in tho narrative in KxodiiS; tlnit too is no fault of the 
trauslatora. Or, to talio another cant phrase of scniJons about the 
one thing needful;** tho meaning of the origiuiil is so fur from 
being prfectly door that the tranalators were perhiipis right in not 
nmlnng their tranBlauonover-cloor either. To go down to a lower 
depth; no care of translators, revisers, or connuentiitoi's can grapple 
with the state of mind which confounds Pharisoes and faines. 
But when we find rovt o'oCofifyovf turned into such as should 
be saved;*’ then we must for once give our translators up. 

While on the question of style, wo mav njuntion, not a beacon, 
but a warning; to which Mr. Davies calls our notico more than 
once. This is Die way in which changea have bi^eu made iu the 
American Prayer-book, sometimes plainly from a kind of false 
delicacy, Bcmetimes, it would seem, from a real dLsliko to tiifilng 
tirchaisms which could not possibly perplex anybody. It does 
seem amazing that any Synod or Convention should have taken the 
trouble to sit down and change ** them” into tho.se** in the General 
Confession. Such a change can really serve no purpose, e.vccpt to 
bring a tine piece of gnud old alliterative English one degree nearer to 
the l^guoge of a New York paper. And, us any one who has com- 
pared the two Pre^er-books Knows, tho Auierican boolc is full of 
suiiill changes of this kind, which, if they do nothing el.st% com- 
monly destroy soino little bit of well-constructed rhythm. Any 
jxndsers, either of Bible or Prayer-book, should lieep this kind 
of thing belbiv^ ihciii, liS a spocimcu of the way iu which they 
should not go. 

In going through Mr. l>avieB*a chapters, it sonieliiuos strikes ua 
that he has marked phrases as obsolete or unl'auiiliar which seem 
to ua to come quite UAturally to the mouth or the pen. But Mr. 
Davies, rightly enough, is prepared for this kind ol criticism, and 
remarks “ that there arc 'many words which occupy debatable 
ground; so that what one person may consider to bo tinged with 
archaism, another, living ^rhaps in a diflereut pari of England, 
will regard as perfectly plain and conimou.** lii\lng in ditferent 
parts of England may perhaps have something to do with it ; but 
we suspect that difl'erence of taste and habit has a gix^d deal 
more. One man is well pleased to make his language as archaic as 
he can without Ijecoming uniutelligible ; another flies ofl* by choice 
to the newest thing in the Datfy Tekgi^apL But it is better, with 
Mr. Davies, to mark all things which anybody can possibly look on 
as archaic, rather than to leave out any of whose archaism tbero 
can be no doubt. Wo could wish however that he had some- 
where found a corner to brand the modern fashion by which the 
good word “jeopard,** which will be fouml in the song uf Debonili, 
has Ijeen cliangod into tho barbarous, ugly, and utleily needles 
“ jcopar^lize.” Pnnters, in their zeal for iiuproveincut, will, if 
any one so far jeopards himself as to use the real word, go and turn 
it into the sham. 

Id Mr. Davies's classification, besides peculiarities of form and 
pocuUoi'ities of construction and words relating to armour and dres2», 
which get chapters to themselves, ho divides the words of which 
he 8 |ieiiks into words which have lost some of their powers, 
words whose sense has risen or fallen, has become wider or 
narrower, and words which have become w' holly obsolete. Yet 
many of those last are used by Bhaiispeui’c, tSpenser, and Bacon. 
Mr. Davies takes a good deal of mins very profitably to compare 
the language of the translation with the language of those wnUu-s 
and of others of their time, and he examines a remark of llallam 
that the English of the Bible “may iu the eyes of many be a 
better English, but it is not tho English of Daniel, Buleigh, 
or Bacon.” Of the fact there is no doubt; Mr. Davies gotM a 
little furtlier into the causes of tlie fact, lie reminds us that 
King James's translation w'os not nii absolutely new livuislation ; 
the translatoi's wore bidden to take the nldcr Bishops* Bible os 
the groundwork, and not to depart from it without boine clear 
reason. This alone would imdco tho language of the trausliitiun 
somewlmt diflereiit from the coiitempernry language of books. 
Mr. Davies also suggests the feeling, which prolamly w’ould have 
some weight, that such a work as the translation of the Bible 
should purposely have something of an urchn ic cliaracter. Bui besi<^ 
this, wo must remonibcr that the trauslatovs were not literary xulm 
in the same sense as Jtaloigh and Bacon. They wei'e scholars and 
divines of no mean order, but perhaps none of them was likely to 
leave behind him writings which would have been pniscived for 
their form only. And if we turn to such a book us Bishop God- 
win's Catalogue of Bishops, we shall see that there were writers 
whoso style was far more unlike that of the contemporarv masters 
of liietature than the stylo of tho ti'anslators of the Bi\>le. Mr. 
Davies has something to say of Uie tricks which printers have played 
with the text of the Bible. Some of these are well known, but 
perhaps tlie most grotesque is where the Moabite town of Madmen 
WoddresBodas*' thee**; so the printers changed it into “Maiden,'* 
tiiiukiDg that muduwi must needs be plum). Mr. Davies has vlsn 
something to say .about the number of words, some of which sctm 
to bo vulgmr, some to be inaccurate, and some to be actually modern 
along, whi(£ con quote good authority in the translatirm of tho 
Bible, and in other good writings of Die same date or earlier. But 
he perhaps goes too for when, in p. 50, he puts together a long seu- 


tence made out of such words, bocjiu^io, though any one of lUeiU niighf' 
b(^ found by itself, they are luii likely to ho found all together. 
But he St arts uuo qucstioii, whether the not uncomoiou ufle of 
“ catechize’' for “ punish'* is leally a confusion with “ chuttis^^,** or 
whether it is not the word “ catechize ” itself, used in wiuie way 
as when (iideon “tiiupht"the men of ISuccoth v.it ’u vbunis. or 
when niuMiiv is msc*! in the Gospel to exprchs Hcouroinir. In 
short, wtj might turn over nearly every pigo 01 this litilo Uk. 1., and 
find .soineiliing to talk about a» wo go on. Wo can heartily r^.-com- 
iiiciul it Hs very carefully and seiusibly put together, and luily 
carrying oat the promises of its title-page. 


OKOIIMAX’S TYROh AND THE TYROLESr:.* 

S INCE Mr. Ihmar wrote on chamois-hunting iu tho Tkuarwn 
Highlands, we liave read nothing of the kind that has struck 
iiB so much as this book of Mr. Grohman’s on T)rol and the 
Tyrcyicse. lie is at least as faiuiluir as Mr. Bonar was with tho 
picturesque country he describes, and to the full as eutbiumstic 
over tho wild sports to be enjoyed there. Mr. Gruhiuan, 
expresses himself somewhat eontomptuoasly as to Die cljanmis- 
shooting iu these Bavarian preserves. The game is actually ton 
plentiful, the mountain scenery is cotupnniDvely tome, and so i •* 1 ho 
btrati‘gy chiefly in fiivom* there, of driving the chamois in place 
of stolliiug them. Of coui-sc there are pniscWcs in A u, stria jw w dl, 
and we pi'csumo that some of tJie shooting grounds of the Einpen»r 
and Prince Eiirstenberg may couiparo favourably with th w of the 
Bavarian King. But Mr. GVohiuan for the most pHil took his shoot- 
ing in the rough, seeking his game in those solitudes unpvoiected by 
.copers, which are the properly of village communes, and free in the 
beoson to the pcAsanto. Occasionally in some of the best of these 
tolerably heavy bags are to bo made ; but, as a rule, the chance of a 
shot at a chamois necessarily involves much time and jiatience. Nor 
nerd any one attempt an expedition among the peaks and precipices 
which are the animal’s favourite hi.iiuts, unless he can rely abxilutely 
on his nerves and head, and has a constitution besides that sets 
cold and hunger at dciiauce. As for Afr. Grohman, be dispensed 
mmcrally with attcudnneo or companionship, acting iu all n«‘«pHcts 
like tho hardy nativi^s. lie would start for a two or Ihrcit da)^ o\- 
pedition, carrying in bis ample A’acA^cA his coarse proviMuLb and a 
cooking utensil. Ho sought his night quarters in some debeitcd 
hut on the snow-horder, where he left his bolongiugs wliile away 
for the day. Tie dressed precisely like tho Tyroleiw) foresters — in \i 
short frieze coat cut by a village tailor, and leather brecclies that 
left the liuces exposed. He had crampons of iron to ht to his ii^ct 
on the ice-slopes, an alpenstock in his hand, and his rilJo blung to 
his back. When be did come across any of the p<K)p]o d the 
country, he was “hail follow, well mot** with them at iuicc, 
speaking their patois, tis ho tells us, Biifliciently to pass for one of 
iheiiiseivcs, and bt'ing able to miwk any pccijJiariliiM of m.iiuior 
that might have betrayed the foreigner anu the gentleman. 

It may be imagined then that his book must make ii\tly 
reading, especially as ho has a bright, easy style; and indeed 
nuibt of his adventures are so extraordinary as alinoM to veri:e mi 
the brink of the incriMiihle. The excitement of the cban.ois 
chase, which is doubtless iutenbc, betrayed him into mIu- 
alions that were something worse than cmbariie-siug. 
towards the orul of October, he started impnuleuilv b'V a 
bliilk late ill the afternoon fiMiii the hut he had seleited h. his 
iTsiiiig-}ihicc. He came on his game more quicldy tlian might 
have bt 5 i‘n expetod; and, after a final erwp along a ledgo 
live hundred yards long by two or two and a half feet wide, 
knocked over a veiiexuble buck, who nm again and vanished. But 
the daylight wus also disappearing so fast as to make it iinpHsibla 
to retract) his daugci\)us steps, tar less to follow up tho trail of the 
wounded annual. There was nothing for it but to pass llic night 
where ho was; an icy wind was blowing from tho iieigliKuiring 
snow-iieldi* ; be hod stripped ofl his coat beforo iH'giiining the uKenl ; 
and tho most coiafortoblo place he could find for bis j^'rcli whs iu 
a sliullow rcces.s under a sliclvingclilf, with a precipice poing do wu 
sheer in front of him. His solo consoialion was the pipi', which lie 
kepi iu pnuty steady blast ; hut it says much for his itrcncth and 
spirits that ho was little the worse for Iwcho hoins’ t\jn*sujv 
iiiuler chruineuinccs so excessively trying, bar in<»ro criliiril wu.-i 
tho sit nation lie was landed in anollier time, when « r:gc>eeii 0x1 
a siiuihiv iidveuture. Balancbig liinisolf on a iMiid ct ruek 
not more than twenty-eight or lliirly iiicJics hioail. 
horizontally ai-ross tho faco of a precipice four or hie clmrch 
Meojdes l;ig!i,* ho had gained a piimarlo above by mians of a 
rope with a rumiiiig noose. Onro iliiuo, the rop.o ali))pod, and 
lie saw uuiliiiig iuoi*o of it. His only means of escape was 
by a drop hack to tbo ledge he had stinted from, (Aid tho ledge 
WHS at a distance of twelve led below him, TJw attempt 
appeared so despemte that he reinaiiiod where he was lor 
a couplo of uighU and the intervening day. On tho Peev>nd 
njoming the pangs of hunger bt)canie cxcrnciatiug, and he had t-o 
nerve himself to try the mAo altcmativo that could save him 
from a lingering death. Happilv, he literally Ugbled on hU feet, 
and without a tiunior to disturb his balanoe ; ^though, having 
removed hi^ boots us a pi'»jcauDonaQr measure, he was cut so as to 
crippled for weeks. 

• Tyrol anti I dit Ptopfe and UtMr SocuU, Smtl-- 

tmf, and MomiaitutritM Asjntuts. By W, A. BaiUie Drulmian. Lwidaoj 
Lungmsiu & Co» 1870. 
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n luov') lhr‘'il*Miu than iiUviMiIur.' AVa -* part li i of ih'‘ ril!e ;jue;* the uImvui, and thou, S-.euld a helper fall to a 

p' iYt’*l hi rehrrhi!^ the ow*io of a pair » 1 ‘ Ou .a J bhot jImpi au . o.hij*‘)i, ilio law ah^olve.'* tJio lusiu wb\> killa hiui, 

iin»r!i e'-tlui/'-lt*, Iim hoUov.'.^ ih.'d IhfVo :U''* not lii ru ‘'■*100 U’U Mr. (irohnM.i tii* .'i hf.rf an allair at whieli he fiasistod spectator, 


pr.iiv- oJ iht'SL* iiifhhi hinls h is. in all 'fyiol lunl os ll-'v in tho 

nuMt niiiVe pi.niUal of the nu>iint.aLn.s, it i . not oileu that 

ih \v tiro tiM*'".' ! to llii'ir b:wlhi»^ Itwa.-^ ll;<* inori j^raiifviw/ 

'.vli- ii ti lo*. par and ya'i. iinal friend, wlonu 1 ; .‘itnuihled 
'>n i\\ the jv ii'.-r. in slntoo, T^fr. (Iroinnan a n.'. t iiatl 

Ivou ili-' .'\ir<*d. J'‘oiihAith he ilev'idi d to iiml (I’j * of t!i • p'ujy 
th.4l pro}!'!, vnl tn it, and to d* \olt\ if 

d.i> - to tJjo 4 ‘-\[ <Mii(ioij. rile ;ry fun e il id lio. 

n.-lf, 11 ciiujilo of koepeis, and half a dozen \vood-r\i: , oi-a. ‘J'h 
“ iloif't" 4 'r t'sru' Ava.‘) in a ea\ii,N in the f.uv of a nuMo ..in pAv 
p iiiij»<!S>ihh? of nee. .'S from l>e]i>\v, and proteuti'd aln 
! -jil ir coitiii c iieariv ninety feir h.-l'-.w the hrow of (hi :ii 

eoi*nh c‘ they ii*.»d to l(»\\er them' h*ri\ IjilT e:: ll.i ir 

eo ill pan ions h‘ljiiKl to rend them ilo'..'n their 1 <t. r li.iv-aitli •!.! j 
loj'e. Oj) The. eiiniire th*'V i'.li]iro\ij=“jd u wooden h’-. ek to :-a\i tie 
roji(? from fru;, har on the roek-odj^e : t:nd if. is nnirh to th*' ered.it nf 
Mr. nrohm:. powers as a erfjftsmau that Im avjm out- li't* 

th(i forlorn liope. Seaii-d on a AY(vu 1 en bar, with a Iotu iicm ho« lad 
pvde in hi.s kjv.d, ho w.'is laiifivdied <ait into tipae •. AfU'i- a r^low 
dfueear. (.f ( wrjre or jiff- ndi rdos hi .Miieceei ' in LMinin^' it 
footiii;* in I lie and ;V-';.r;?;ed -iil h'>«nid tho o' i.e fi und 
therein. lint tlien tdd pr 'Voro of “ I’.'o i *(‘o(W'e».'’ 

iVe., li.'d a fiv;h iliifftiMl ion. Ti.n men )nii!> l io> ipiieMy, 
end Jij.s I oie aped jroin hi.s hand.?, lie .^\m fiir t» and Iro 

like, u pi'ialuimii niid must h.ive hei'O ^li.Ulori-il ji< li-vi Die rofh 
liiid ho }iot hy .i nd fvn'tnnc tein'ed olf l.he hhock will: hi.a iri»:i- 
idwinped hi) T-.-iok's. Then the haulin;' eiav. I idtiiP-edM*, .ind ‘or 
four Urort 111 hoav.s h.o hwunjr in \aeaiu‘v and nisoei tuii!./, dnviinr 
which he expi Heuoed iho viideuco of a nmuntalu tt.’iml •..•^lorni. 
Ihiiwidefuej ihai ho luoini'ntSTiiy ihe relnri of ih. » | .n-i :il 

hirdi>, and lUvl hy iheii* swoop on .1 man •‘Ins slmU is e'.(*:L ov 
fractured,'* or hi? hoilv ripped open from hi.? cho-,t to his hip,’* 
it may ho iiJ:‘ij.vined that these honn of suspen.-' Yi*ao 
ft wa.s only wh m he at lii.sl arrived at the top ilv o ho 1 « urn-' I tho 
various ciuc-i' s Ilf the rlrhiy. The Mock ! hey hud i I iiji had slipped 
from the Joid tim man they had loft ah< f:onc l<) 

cut a fiiiili:*tiMiir, Imd Leen struck »'n?elesH hy tne h-^htniji/. Jfud 
he Ix’cn Lilii d, in place of Wng siiuply stnnued, the of .in 
party could .=».Mrfoly have (^aped staiTution, 2 vor aro we .' i.re 
ihrtt even this most cxcitinp* cpiscnlc is the climax of Mr. tJroh- 
lUrtii’s inomitainoerinx experience.^, for W'O li.ivo a .se\erc iii'^’ht. 
.sliirini.sb witli |>oiicher.s a.*f well, to uav notlihur of a winl*’i* o jeent 
of tho forninhilile CTrc>.sft rtlookner. And, if hi** jncmory 1 ms not. 
played him fa-lst? iji e.- tisuatingr heij'Uts, and aii^de.^, and details in 
'.pnujnil, it is ]d.»in llnit one noe<l not f.»-o nwny honrM* jiurch from 
tJio Tyroles.i riilway .suit ions to have .sport .reasoned with .any 
.‘I mount of d:inL,iT, and with any cpiantity of hardsJnp? throvvninto 
iho bsrdidn. 

Mr. (.'rohnien is .a ^rreiii julmirer of tho Tyrolesf*, and he inn.d 
li now much more of them iboTi most visitora to t heir jnouidaiiis, 
lint what he tolls vis scarcely conliriiis onr previous prepo.s.se:?:uoiis 
in their favour. Tliey are brave and hardy no doubt, but. truculent 
and (puvrvvls-nue. l^ike the blackcocks whose pluinaife they pri 7»3 
so groat iv lor hat feathers, they aro always olTeriiig provocation 
t/) their rivals either in lo\o or sport, 'fo l>e the inlialntjinl.s i.f 
villages in valleys divided by a luountain is .suiriciirnt reason for a 
btondiiig feud; nor U it iiiiuBual to miilce up panics h r lln5 c\pre.-s 
purpose of enlivening sonus r.eighbnuriug merrvinalriiig wilh 
bloodshed. The social songg, or iSr/inmidahiift/ler, (Int aro moat in 
favour arc mctricail taunts imptnvised for the irritatiou of .souio 
giAntlcnmn in the company ; and the singer oousrratulatos himsiAlf 
on a h'lnc tuccesa when he provolves their object to ily at liis 
throat. The principal Hjpirca in the dances aio roiiph lior.seplay, 
and the stfilwart maidens swing up their irtirtpera by the anas, 
bolding them suspended in the nlr, wJiile the feet bent time on 
Ibo ceiling. Aiid when they do light, even when they do not fall 
biidt on riilea mjd knives, they fight iu n iiicst bmbaroiui, rt)ugh- 
and-tmiible fashion. It is nothing 1111 usual, a,; Mr. ( irouniua tells 
us, to gouge an eye, and ho wvyfl th.at bo has soon tho Aifl'erer thrust 
the eyeball back into Iho socket, and iv.'?pjit himseif at Uible Avitli 
tho hloon companion who inflietwl the Injury. If tbf‘ir h.abihs at 
this day remind iw of tho Novthunibviwn dakMiu'ji before Ik.u'n.avd 
(tilpitt began to civilizo ihom, it is lu.i surprising tlml (hey took 
to wild ways of getting a living e.arly in (he century, when they 
had been un.Mett]tid by the wars with tho Tivnch .-uid Ibivarianii. 
Then smuggling was so common that, ns wo are tulil, forty or lifiy 
smugglers and revonuo offltJovs were annually killed in {illaij-s on 
tho frojitiers, iSow tho fWie trade is nearly e xtiinM , .dt liough every 
ywr there are still on an average four or live futid casimllte.s. Jbit 
lUo pftKsioii for wild sports feiiig iiiufite iii tho 'ly volese heart, 
poacUiug is perhaps ns prevalent as «jver, and whnt can only be 
chai*aclori/i d nn murders in cold blood are still of very frf3i|uoni 
occurrence. ( hir I'eadors may rem+'tnbi*i‘ M r, lionar'A arcoiiiil» of the 
rancour exiriiuir U-ivn^en kt^epers and poachers, and Mr. Orohtiuui 
more limn cuuiirtn!^ his ^lntccl!entB. A single di'ath leiuls to an in- 
UjnainabU) vendetta, and inhwufttiofiml anuiHwitics come in to om- 
entter iuai.t#ir«». Tlio Tytolvcio woodman, a skilled riMe and a 
spCHsman by instinct, has his.hut close to an imagiiiaiy bounclmy 
Irao dividing liis forests from well-stocked praservas. (In ^Saturday 
evem^, when the week's work is done, the temptation is irre- 
mibio tc) ruakn a raid over the frontier ; and die keepers, who 
' about in force and on the ontlook. 

" observation at first, the lepon 


when a }w.‘tv of lo ♦•pers c.'UTied a liiit dnfeuded by lour uotoriouH 
] o;u‘liens mul thij lighting w;is as lierco, and the re.udt,^ i:.? 
.« ingii.ii.ny, mm if it h.id bi\* i a blockhouw* iu thu IleiV';;.'')A*ii.i 
f,.i,riMedby Tur'J.di foIiIuT'A. \Vc iMiinoL iollow Iiitii Into hii 
dfiu-ipiiiiM.', of I’yrnJvvo lilb in village.? and lonely »NV>o/4 f 
viiiil .’.'d inti-ivsTiMg 11 .? lIu'V goin rally are. Ihit wo cimrcoo'ui . m* 
the b" »]« h-iugularly Vi-ad.ible from tho tir.4 chapter to tlie 1..- 
nl*Jinu'‘’h *iie umhoi* uiight lisivo ^■.ho\vn more cousider;Jio:i iur 1. 
iv.niL-rV lenes had ho toned down tsoniti of iho most Uiidiin 
diAiiils it! Ilia t'oriei of Iniii-bnMdth escapes. 


Tlir VAI.LANe KV SIMIOOL OK rUIkOl.OCi Y.* 

S IN no \'.iilaih'i\Y giive to the world, in the yenr 17?1.2, hi.i k ' 
r-ii the. i't'Hi' LttiH/iiirf/r^ .iholitntf the iniinn'tiinee of the Um „ 0 ’ 
t'eftio or J/iJt ihoiett to' tSfutlniti^ in t/itifon/f Aolitfnn!/, ^.od 
the (iiti!: nr.d Unjuttn ( iivliind hii? <‘xpeik-iiefd no !:.cU 
of euihii.d.i.-is Avho di.-lJght in .-solving, as tliev in the pleiiitiid.' ol* 
llji-ir iiiiitii-i iii'o tliiuK, all tlu* prohum^ of ain'ient hi; 4 oiy uiiil phi- 
liiioj'v by luc-.ms of Iri-li. Thii* .*.i'.mus to odi-r a couveiiii'Til %< it 
to (III ii ji.iti».u:d \.inily, jir.d, \iev. ed in lluit it is j.rTh.ps 

to be oiK*ouia;v‘)l rmhirihau nut. W'e leid, liowt'M'i', b'-e'! .'iiup.M 
ij.oupli to i.'viMM’t that. if. prowiii'*' faiuiliai Ity wiiji the science of 
h.i etiajc uiiu.fl liJivo ( he eli'cct of tliiliiiiug tlieir r.iii! *». Jhit we 
..iv diMMu-'d to ho giii'ViUiMly diaapp.dnh'd ; not eiily do tiny -.ii-nv 
?jo sigi ‘. of falliriL,* otf in point of immbers, but their activil n 
jn-?. T.ow redoobliiig il-' lf. Vor tiny lm\e icry cleverly ch.‘i'‘,'cd 
ilc.-ir lii.nl and sidi pird the plan of linihing tlieiii.,cl ces ac'(n.'iiii< ■! 
with liii' worl.s uf .■•)iue nf llie leading writer.? of tin* Mejv.n,) (n* 
l'f*pp; Ihi \ patvoni.' * ii, and rjiiii ily beriow from it }>ri^lit ]».ilcli' •. 
whi-ivw ith lo emh- Hbh lh- ir own vsild ■-j-i'.-uiations. 

'rhisi'‘iimrit applic.;, v\ itlio.-il any alli v laling eirciiiirit-''nccs, lo th'- 
eiitliurs w ho-M' pi uiliietioii.^ ar. now bei’.ivt* n.-*. 'The on»* w I;rM.* ph’ .id 
lo I'ali hiiina-U '■• ( ‘rlloplnle *' ow»'S his in-'romtion to a '■e-, :' * 4 ' 
the duty incuiiiheni on linn lo coine to the rcvcne of ri". rjo’ ii.jj. 
For, b "ddi'.M ilie danuA i* to philoii gy arl-iug from hrs.'^ty ‘v**- 1 
rzaljiiiw and dogmatic as'erliori, “iheiv i.-,’’ he IcHs u.? in tli** 
preface, *• another danger, of morn iieni'C’.oiis tendency, whiili 
.Ml cine strangely IoIm'ScI .students both of (h'olugy and Fhiiologi • 
and that i.s, of Conduct big their )mr.iiiiis on principle.? whieh i ■;:i 
to igiioiv ihetriilhiU'if Ucvclalioii.*' Ibil it, is far from eiidi ii- le. 't 
“ ( VltophileH '* wav of dealing with »Sori))tuve would bo much ii.vno 
road dy condoned ny tho (Jinnvh tlmu tliat whicli ho a.'icribi -» to 
philologist.? who are too roii.seiculiuus to attempt to foivo* .'^••'0000 
m.d the Kihki into mutual accomnioclfdioii ead an outwaid -.ii jv/ 
ol harnumy. However, uiir riMdeis viill perhaps fed cnriu.ii to 
know how a writer acijiiainted with the result.? of cnmpHMlivc* ))!iiIo- 
logy can have the inidacity to write xUi llebnro-tkdtic ntfi.m 
The way in wliieh lie iiinnages to bring 11 obivw «nd the dc’Lio 
laiigaagLV. togcllicr h rather intm-ating, a.? one of the few ia- 
fctiiiiees of .sophistry in (la* book, the ro.-tot* it beirii^ ibe iacola'cent 
raviagb of a hopelc*.M ( Vltonninwc. In tlu; opening par.a^'Taph of 
tla* l’ir.st chapter vve road as follow.? : — 

j Tlji- < ieriii.iiuf ;m»i this iMti.iu |Mn';u'.*s have heeii iiuiti.i ujider .i ,;.'nr-n> 

) rMUie ; analugk ^ h.ix e heeii p«'iiite.| init helix »\t S.m-loit aMil t)>«- i chie 
itiali I Is ; Hiiii <1 k- name lias lava ■'« leetc'il to desi^mitc a vxm'a l.iiV«5 
iaigui'.lic I'amilx, W'ilh mini timm and widely .sealtcivd olishunts. 

After this subdued allcmpt to introdime us lo a sort of a rcini- 
detachcil Celtic si.vtcr, he prw'eeds thu.s : — 

The k'lMiiilic JautfiTiagcs lioxx ever, have for tt l<itig inriod been con - 4 
as di-linet tVimi all the uiemlM r.- of the Aryan tVa 11 ily ; in fact, to he ii;.- 
Minih'.r alike HI roots ai.d .steins, and inllexional fonnativc? ; whiht :civ 
eoini'i.'.enees that may li.ix'e I.eea oliM'iVed linve been reirMUied .ta 

merely h Miiiion- nad .'leeiUt-iUid. Of late 3'car.?, however, some don ht. h.i'x*-, 
heon ca.sl upon thi? tlieory of .S emitic iMdation, and so many >inalop,.e^ m' 
i-oinpoiitloa and foinia'inn hav* been pointed out a? ean seiinvly he >e- on- 
« ileil witli tlie .•.•u]>|iosition of mere eusual eoiueidiMiep ; nor dues it aj.p'.ir 
too hoM a prrMati)»tiori (o look lonviird to n day net (dr dUtaut wdien inu 
;:icat f.uiilly n-hitlonslaj' shall he elcurJy e*.tubli.slieil. 

To overpower the xeiidcr wlio may still icol ti little sceptical iis tn 
Iho truth lif thi.M prophecy, Ccltophilc ” rcfois him in nlbotiiot<! ;o 
Dclitzsch’s Hllenipt lo prove a rdutionsliip of roots between Iho 
Semitic and tho Aryan hiiniliow of kingimgc. jhil hud lio seen t!m 
work itself, and not incrdjr itb title, ho would probably have 
Ibstaiued from niciilioning it kMr he would itava found that 
IX-IilzschV methud is not l*c>, nor docs he arbitrarily pick out 
one Aryan language for coniparifioii with ii Semitic ono cboiscn 

• /•'rewui; or, an Inwnflgution uf the Ktyimms uf Wurd4 And 
Ctux.^ieal anti Srripturah tfmntijh ihg MedtUfH, of Cetiic : t^tgether with some. 
Jtnnnrbu on 11 ehrwn^ Celtic AffmiUen, 31y a “ CiltnpbiW.’* Jaardou: 
Vyillianis ifc Norgr.to, 1875. 

The Argan Origin tf the Caefic If ace and Language^ Showing th<iv 
JVi scat and J*iis! l.fiepjiry Position of Iridi (UcJlc ; Us 1 ‘homwur, tin* Kuinlalti ^ 
of t’lnshie iTnmaiciatien ; its L»w? Accord with ririinara bawg} it* UtUiUu 
ikrauties the Sonrcc of Kliyim; ; the (Uylltzation of Pag»n Indund ; Jidrly 
Kniivviedge of Letter* ; tlurArt of lUmuinating. Ancient Architt'Cturc. Tho 
Uouutl Tower*. Tlie Brclion Law. Truth ut tliu Petitateuch. Knoudcilgo 
in Pagan I'iiaes Jletrogrx'.8Bive, not Progrersive ; the Jndautlve »ch*«cfs; 
Pliiiology and rdliuolofiy confirm the Truth of Tricih Histotj ; tSnalic Vaine* 
of Pcr«>u« mid J Maces KiUl of Historic SuggestivenoKs ; in this IfospcxU aiul 
in Poetic Power Irish GiicKo Suj)Wrlojr tii SansktiL OtiA Thoownd l/iipnb- 
Hshed Irbh ManvMtripta By the Vary Kcv. V J. Baarkev Ciinou 

^ Tuam Cailiedralt and Prt^eafe of St. Jarlntb** CoUikm t Author of tha 
««CoU*g* Irii^ Orfiinxiuir/* Imoj» in Irish/* &c. Lokntoai 

Longmans & 1875. 
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in t!io same arhUrary way, hut would bo content t(i have 
Hbowm tliat the i)ninc*Viil lan;2:uH<ro from whudi all tho 



of Von TiauinoT, is at jtvosout inclined to ird as a 
taali.and w»*ro onr ^ CloUophile" DeliUtcii and Von 
Hauinor would find tlKMuselvoa without an inch of jjfrcnmd to stand 
upon. For Iho “ many of oompo.dtkm and linindion*' 
hii l illrs about have cuable l liiiii h) disLuver trace.'i of tJie UtdfM — 
mostly Irish it would 8<Hnn — IVov^ Kanitscliatka to Peru, iVoui tbo 
thijipft's to tho Tiber, and from Nuiiiidia to llioCupo of rjo*fd Hope, 
to tUMinmatrato in a siu^do chap ter tiio Celtic oriKiu of half tiic 
voc.ibiil.iry of and nil tho munos of the h^rooii aiid p)d.-» of 
nneiont < 5 n*o(!o, and to dovoto the rest of his book to a siuiihir 
tr.i«l mord of Hebrew, To jhve uur readers nnadciiuiito idt a oV his 
in this direction vAoiId ho nn;re tlmu w« could uiiderlakc; 
s’.illlce it to say that, aanai;^ iho Biblical iiumcs, Hebrew or other, 
u hirli ho exphiiiLS with the j^ieaU'at by ineiuM of tJoltic, are 
ill** lbilnwin;2;: — Ajuhia, Arad, IWereliviba, PluHlorliuiUiiir, 
Milptl, liorc.b, Israel, Levi, Xaplithali, Nel) 0 , 0 ;r, Seliiin,iSin«n,und 
tho iilte. Coiiidderini; tlio aullioFs skill iind the fur/iilduhlo nature 
of the ninchmcry at hi.s command, the fact of bw not as yet havin,^ 
d*‘prjve.l nil otlior nations, tho CiiiiUiso and Ksonimunx not ex- 
of every ra^ of a vot.-ahularv, must bo atUiDuUid to l’eeiinj;s 
<)l i.-TideniLva or lfi.^iludo on his purl. 

'f lic tltlf-pugn to Celtoplnle’s ” book is cortuinly out of tho 
common run of ill]f-]iagea, hut it is not to bo compared with that 
ol the President of Si. Jailath's Collevre. ThU hitler ibUMtudy . 
in il:»elf, but by no niiMUs tho I'mit of a solitary eilort ; for 1 
i!io hr.idinga to the sixtetm chapturn making up the book an* i 
iill e'£nally racy and redolent of the soil. Mr. Ikuirko is, wc need 
not fiay, a true patriot, and his bool, is the hoiglitU of foino 
J.mgu 'e'o iutuirely. It does, hov\e\er, testify to ono Lridiug in- 
.■»tinjee of tho triumph of common bcu'^o ; tho autleir now no 
loimei* iii.ake-5 it ft ruto to call the modern paloia of Irish peasants 
'•‘(.hd Keltic,” but is content uio.slly to sneak of them aa Irish 
L.'ielic (‘r Irish, although liis work show.s hut littlo ac^uainktneo 
witli gill Irish, ur oven with tho printed specimens of t)i« Utcr tmd 
Aue'iistan age of li-isJi lilehitawj. From the days of Moure to tho 
pn- ml it has been tho ro]ugaeh of Jri.sli seholars that they liavc, 
wiiliafow bvilhant exceptions, been too apathetic or hio much 
Hir.dd of work to nmko Ihcmselves acquaiulod with the aiuiak of 
tlicir country luid tho thouglita of their ancestors. So they readily 
<‘e.nljiiet a liiihit of tlatulent oxjwitiation on tho glories and 
gTeiilnc-s of tho ancient Irtsh and tiu) endless excellences of their 
l.ingUMge, on tho principle of omne i(/nutu 7 n pro nutgmjlco, Mr. 
Hoiirke is ono of those >vlio revel in this kind of tulle, or what 
seems to m to bo aueh. We make thi.s resoxvo ndviiedly; for, 
before wo had done witli Idui, wtj discovered to our confusion that 
ho had ail along been addressing himself to ‘^tho learned rcodjcr,** 
and not to commoiiplace folks like oiii’selves. Now ivo happen to 
Jiavo a horror of tlio luy^terinns lK‘ing liiiown as “ the Wrued 
reader,” which recalls to our mind tho almost superstiiions awo 
with which wo used in uur collego days to regard his prototype in 
ArUlotlo’s Kthics. Hosides, we have no idea os to how this 
‘‘learned” rofen’c looks at things, but we guess tliat cerlain 
touches in tho work before iw cun only have boeu meant 
to cull forth hia approval. This, for instance, scenis to bo the 
case with the fi’esbnesa imparled to the names mentioned in 
it, as when the greatest of living CeltiFts, Whitley Sto^s, beconoes 
** Whitley Btokes, M.l).,'’orCliruldusClanibreiisid tiie very revoroud 
hishiriiiii Giroldus do Harry. It is quite rofrosliiug also to tUoso 
who haj^pen to have a lively recoUoction of the j^iortrait of old 
Dolly ot Pentreath to find her transfigured into Mrs. Dorothy 
Pentreath.” But wliat “tho learned reader" would say ns to the 
autiior’a treating the Ogham os a kind of shorthand,* or calling 
ijin a ** b'iimish-'rarturiiiu language,” we do not know, though 
wo cannot be luistakcn as to what an outsider w^ould say. 

H<‘ro, 08 in tho foniier case, we find lluit Mr. Hourke also is 
aware that tiiere is a science of iHnguage; nny, he has road Ijonks 
op it, and his work teems with lengthy quotationB fi'oiu them. On 
tho whole, his favouiites are Prolcwor Blackie, Professor Mux 
AlulJor, and Professor Oeddos, for ouch of whom ho has many 
liind words and many a put on tho Kick. Professor Blackie lie 
finds, naturally enough, a man after his own heart, and to Pro- 
foiisor Max MiQler he is indebted for hia knowledge of the Sanskrit 
julfcd of ehandi, as he is pleased to call them ; so the following 
valuable, but cHaracteristioally dilfideat, account of them comttt 
in most tastelblly : — ^ 

John Stuart HUckls ia Pmfcaaor of Greuk in tlio Univoiwity of Kdlnburgh, 
and tho boat linguist m Scotland. In hia vriticul knowledge of lAnguagc.** 
he. in not inferior to Frederick Mu.x: Mllllor, Tnylovxan Frokubor ut Oxford, 
who at aroaont is deemed by Engliahuieu to be tho greatest linguist of tin* 
. day. lie has published a translation m vorho of Uuotho’s Faust «nd lui 
edition of Plato, &c, - ” 

The praise of eut^ an authority is commendation indeed, and we 
make no doubt it is duly appremated by the zecipiente. Professor 
Geddes, too, oomea in for a spirt of this Hibernian icOdor ; but 
whetber he will xeliah l^ie kindness of his biother of Tuam in 
holding up to adnuntion the following bit of zandoxit talk of hia 
depenmi on the pmtgresi be may have lattetiy made in Celtic 
phonology:— 

, Haw intemUng it If ta know that the leader unto whoia the Gauh 
npured down upon Borne iH 390 s.ci^ bore among the Bomioas the name 
2rsfNiii%ifid that this is itluthe OwUo iianm nr y'iM^eii4i«M^^ 


HieUheanagt pmving that the Gauls w< r« under a social organisation at the 
tiiiu* wlicii llic oIKco of a king wo® iiot so much to lo-id iu war os to dls^ 
pciiiM judgment and nduii ulster Just icv.. 

“Wiere we not told oiherwi^**, we should certainly have taken this to 
be tho product of Mr. Bourko'sowri cogitatioiw on tho subject. Hut 
the i'lici cannot bo concealed that the Vallaticcy school is nearly as 
fioiirisbing iu Hretlaud as it is in (reloud. 

As Mr. Hoiirke’s ht>ok diwmv-jes evciy thing from tho Round 
Towers to tho “ truth of tho PciUaleuvli,” wo could not iniview it 
n» a whole, 8c*cing that it docs not form a wliolo, but a queer 
in which hanalcs.*!, probably unconscious rodomontade 
jm*iloiiiinato.;; ; neither could we hope to pick the plums iu it. For 
far from being 

r.irf n&iUvs in gur.fite va.*»L'>, 

thev ni^'Ct us ftt every turn iu greut picsily. N'o scholar nowaday.^ 
doubts the Aryan origin of tho Ghulic iaiiLTua/tj ; but rhonld niovo 
books like the one now before u*« be wrilttu oji it, this coaki 
btudly be expected to hold true in tiiuo to cjuio. 


liOGUbLAWSKJ'S DEVKLOPMENT OF MODEIiN' TACTICS.* 

N O work writtoh on the Fraiico-Gormnn Wir has attmetfsi more 
ntbiiitiun than Ibo moilest volume of Major (then Captain) 
B'l^ruslaweki, published (»oon afUjr it^j clone, which we reviewed on 
iUi :ippe>ir.uice ; find this atioiitioii is fully dt‘.‘^rv<Hl, for the book has 
not yet been rivalled as a scientific review oj^n* niiwph;nio of tac- 
tics which improved firearms ha\o in trod ucedP' The “ iJoductions," 
in fact, dill for tho events of 1870^7 1 much the samci work, though 
ill a very difieivnt manner, that tlie .«parkJi/j'< e«s:u' of the lanientecl 
May did for those of l.% 6 , introduciiwr tho re.uk'r iuiu tlie secrets of 
that intu*vellous success in tvaimug mul distupUno which had given 
tho i*ni!?fcians as complete a uiostery over tiudr fot-b aa NapoleonK 
(rrund Army bad iu its day over those whuiu it routed. 

We muy ftsy here llmt it b. idle tbr thv>iJ**, v^ im Wi.uld .seek the 
springs of the events that le*! the S^-^^^Jud Liuphe to its vapid and 
i^>no)uinious defeat, to look only on tlm defects ol <iiyaui/.ation and 
tho nume.ricLil wciikno&s laid bare by the Comifu.iSioii d'lhtqut^fv, 
the ivpults of which a recent writer in blaOnvnoirs Mmjnzine has 
skilfully used. Omitting, for argument's s ike, \V'oerth,Gravelotte. 
and rtedan, as cases in which the French were fiitidly outnnm- 
bered, there still remain tho crucial iiistuncv'fr of Spicheren, Homy, 
Maivlii' L'our, and Noiascvillo— :u;tiou» in each of which they were 
ns strong or stronger on the ground tliuii the Gormans- -to prove 
that there wore other and distinct ctiUN>s for tiieir conataul iailuro 
besides the more weight of their onoiuiiM. And, allowing some- 
thing for bolder or more Hkilful lcad«i*-sliij), tboi*** u yet a diiforenc*.' 
discernible that cannot be thus uct*ouiiled lor. That the result 
was not due l-o superior courage is clearly sJiown by IIm eon- 
«luct of poor Abcjl Jtoiiay’a ovcruuitchod division at Weiweu- 
biirg in tho first action of the vv.ir. It couhl be nothing but 
Bii|K*.rkir tactical handling of iho ariillcry, or inf.uitry, or Doth^ 
that g.avo ibe stmug heights held bv J'iooscid to his assailants 
on tho 6th of August, and enabled M;iiju*ufibl n w^cek later to 
tlmiw a laret*/! force of French ili.vn hii> own back ignoxcimously 
on tho works of Metz in the ball le of the 14111 of August. It 
cerUiiiily w'as nothing hut a bettor and moro ripirited use of 
cavalry which paved the 'way^o the coiistaiit Gernian sueceeBea 
throughout their advance from the Sar.r to the Meu^e. A writer, 
therefore, 'who did such a service as lttigu^\l'AWski four years since 
in dis-icciing tho exact raa;:os of this profc^bioiial suporiority, 
to our scientific knowledge of tho wiir, viewed even strictly ta its 
historicjil light, and deservos bomc gratitude ontbido his pmlessiou. 

Ho was happy in the choice of a tu^k, and in the time fur under- 
taking it whil.r.t the grouiiil was yot clear, and hartUv less so in the 
manner of its cxccutiou ^ but, more than ail, perbspa^ iu the absence 
of any dangerous rival. Tiiis canuot be said of the earlier and less 
known work of his of which ii now edition is now before us, which 
reviews “ tho development of tactics from 1793 inv to the present 
time,'’ that time being tlio interval Udwtou the* Frusso-Austriiut 
War, and that yet giviitorwar whieh, as his prelace aocins to imply, 
broke out almost Wore this volume had worked iU w^ay into 
popuiiir (Uvour. Any uuknowu PnLr^lan W'ljt^er then coming into 
the field of tactical literature hud to contend against tho disodvan- 
tago of linding it occupied by tlio coiuroversy that a r >se around the 
TaHiml livirospurf., bringing up liiseiissitms w hirli wen '3 deemed so 
iiij]K)rtJLnt to the future of thu Mervice that the groiitcbL military 
authorities were not above tdiiug piirt in them, under sholtel of 
tho names of their subordinates. t>f thi.s lilenituio Hoguslawski 
in tho pivfivco to his original edition s]H?altS rather alightixiglj, 
little Rirtiseifing how' soon his own pen would gi\ o the world Auother 
'Work which critics would cite as containing as strong proofs as 
could bo desired of the exact fuiiihueur. of May's propheciea iu the 
“ Uotroepert." But, if thus not 'wholly jueiifiod b;v what followed, 
Boguslawsid is specially honest us against himself % hia mauler 
of n*producing his former work, now nnvfo auro of r ik^oome by 
the snccess of his later one. The aow editum of the ^ Develc^pment 
of Tuciics " is really^ os the proilLce declares, a laithful tronsenpt ol 
the old one, the author avail iiig himadf only of notes when necessary 
for the purpose of iutrodumug such eoiumeiita on his own femer 
reflections as naturally follow from recent expsrienoo. has 
'xmtined his actual alterations to oometing the atxictly histofrical 
pofTions, those relating to x866 eqpeoiciily, by the l^ht of newer 
end more complete infari»atioa« 

• Die JEutwkk^nff der Taktih m 179^ Us mr Omesipara VflO A# 
v.Be^iawakiittaier^Ae. s^Auisge. iHltkt: 
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fJe tolls U8 esj)OciMlly Ibot theat* portions are not to bo viewed 
ns ii coujploto liijturv of llio ovontii roconU'd, introduced 

Bolfly fw the p’lHUKlwnrk of tbe real purpose of tlio book— the 
orliinjr out oi practic.al tidiCaS. Wu inny therel’oro well omit thorn 
from our not vco,i\nd ooufino oursolves to exainiimi'Twhat the writer 
htis to say of tlio alterations that preended the lauist development 
of tho use of the breechloader. And boro three sovenal periods 
of chfiiip:« uro necessarily bnni'rht liomo to a rruHisiau writer ; tho 
conllict between the oUbto system of Frederick in 1806 and tho more 
mohile practice iiri&in^r out of the rovidiitionary war; next, that 
between Fmrieo iind Austria iu 1S59, whf«n J*riissi»i iimdo up her 
mind to take the fiedd, but canuj to the resolve so Into tliat 
Sollbrino was won and a truce sif^ned biiforo lier forces were 
mobilized ; and, tinally, the ^rcat campaign of 1866 in Bohemia, 
^fnjor Boguslawski expressly excepting from his review of tlio 
war which cast Austria out of (lermnny tlio minor events on the 
Main. Kach of these threo is admirably treated, tho autlior 
showing that clearness of style and masleiy of detail W'hich were 
noticed in his IwtUT known and later work. 

Thu.s, taldng the tlrst aeirtion, w’o have nowhere seen so good an 
account as this volume presents of tho great improvcMnents intro- 
duced by Napoleon into the staff of too Frenen army, of which 
tho author truly says: — 

The staff became in fact the assistants no lonscer the incroiiutriimeuts, of 
the comuiandcr. Tho who]o of tho inodorn maohinery of tlidd forces, though 
modified in manifold ways in other armies aud hy ihc iiifltieiice of time, wits 
first constructed by N^jpleon, and is still maiiiliiined in all its chief featim'H 
■what he made it. An*Sl. is elmraeterized by the principle liu adopted, the 
brinpiifr into united action flic forces evitkedin the Involution h>' utluw'in^ 
the iitinoHliiniiU of trceiloni and indeiJcndcnt action to the separate portions 
of the army. 

( If coin-se he here refers to Napoleon’s special reform ns regards 
the creation, or at least the thoroughly working out, of the 
institution of separate army cnr|is, distinctly led but under one 
comniandcr-in-chief, wbo was freed by this now agency from 
petty routine cares. Aud with similar precision and insight 
lie explains what was the ordinary lighting ordei of the Na]X)lerm 
infantry division, os dated from the (lamp of Boulogne, and 
the special means which this uiForded to its gencnil to bring 
his command up rapidly, and yet force ii ior*.vard into nctiou 
in close order, covered usually only by its liglit companies as 
fikiriuiahers. .\ study of this part of the volume will riciily repay 
those who have in vain tried to got at tho root of the tactical 
problems of tho many great actions which range from Austerlitz to 
Waterloo. Napoleon’s tactics, as the author shows, wej*o as ckiscly 
copied in other armies as tho*soof Frederick had liecn before. But 
tliere is one exception of imjiortance to ourselves, and mi apology 
is needed for our giving at fiill length the extract wliich explains 
how our national peculiarities of system arose, and why they an 
maintained : — 

The Knglisli must be cxcppteil. For hml in Spain, whore f hoy were 
aided hy the insurrection of a whole nafi('0, liy iron disoiplin*' and ii pni- 
<h*nt waiting for the enemy's attack lu order to reap the fullest udvarif.'iges 
of the liue-lt*rniati«>n, maintained them liappily against (he, tactics of 
columns and flkirnii'«hers. The im»re moderate ^^•uie on which the war wa' 
theie carried on, and the, h avt-r Mreiiglli of the armies employed, contri- 
buted further to keep the. ICnglidi stationary ; and thus their army iu its 
wlhereriee to line-tat ties, in which it, w^li but s-light iimdifieatioie*, fought 
€veii in the Oimoiin w:ir, is to Ik* regarrlcd an the oxcepthjij to the nile. 
No proof flhould he drawn from it of llic applicuhility of lliese tuetics eiiKer 
to tiie wars just spoken of or those of tlie prcftrut age. 

This ifl a conclusion which no doubt many Englishmen will he ready 
to coulroveri, but which will uevertbeleaa approve iliJtlf to every 
reader wbo has leanit to look on modoru war as an art to b« emi- 
diU!ted on ascertained principles, and not left to chance teaching 
or treated a.s if luudo up of exceptions. 

In half a page tho author passes on from Waterloo to the cam- 
paign of Solferino. lie bestows great pains on his study of the 
latter ns marking one of the true tactical eras, introduced of coui-sc 
by tho Minid aucl ritled cannon, though he does not forgot to point 
out that the Pruswiim infantry had then already taken a long 
sto]) in advance of others, the whole of the Lino of his owni 
country hnviug already tho needle-gnu in their hands in 1858. 
IVdissiot, when Avatching their mobili/aiion from Nancy in the 
following year, whilst his master, consciou** of politicnl daiigei's 
before him if he pressed tho Austrians loo hard, hurried on the 
Treaty of Villnfranca, little knew how fearful the odds would have 
b^Q figniust him liad tho tusk really devolved on his corps of 
facing the 150,000 Germans who wore j-eady just too lato to cross 
the Rhine. As the author has here to notice the siiceess of tho 
French, ho does not omit in his Kview to (.'xaiiiiiie the w'^ak points 
which the new and freer tactics just developed in Italy showed in 
their hands. These were prominent nbovo all in tho undisciplined 
‘‘ swarms of skimtiahors, capable of only being very It^sely handled, 
and the dissolution of all tactical oiilcr, evils which instantly 
made themselvcvS felt, and foreshadowed tho po.<)sibility of defeat 
after each advoutage* obtaine4l.'* They had, in fact, a<*.qiurod the 
freudnm, but lucked entirely the intelligent training and clear sub- 
division of authority, which have made tbe Prussian skirmishing 
lino ^ formidable u m^ichine that it has almost absorbed ns it were 
into itself tho other niaiu elements of infantry combat. For tho 
«open-order iiring-line” of the present day, however disgui.sed, is j 
but a donser and more ord^Tly use of skirmishers pressed on to | 
real attack, instead of being used only to cover it. 

Poping over the third era treated of, tho appearance of the 
breechloader in the iields of Bohemia, we must cast though it bo 
but a brief glance at an interesting final chapter in which Major 


Boguslawski reviow.s the French tactics from tho PruBsian 
standpoint bofnre the war. And we confess here to a feeling 
of Burprisc that so clciu* an exposition as the first edition of 
this work gave of tho lUon tfxiflliug diJleronces between tho two 
&rmit‘s, wliicli the writer, as ho tells us, little thought wei*e 
.so soon to test their respective Bystems against each other, 
should have bt^on iu print, and yet should have been so littlo 
known. Just like tlm Pruasiansj the Frtmch before 1870 
aimed in tho theory of their instructions for tho infantry at three 
vital points — (1) the discovery of new principles for the attack 
which might make it good in face of the breechloader ; ^2) the 
tliorough iustructioTi of tho troops in tho use of their new 
weapon; and (3) tho invention of suitable fenrmatioos for the 
novel description of fighting which must inevitably come into 
existence. Like the Prussians at the first until corrected by 
the evunta of 1866, they assumed a largely increased superiority 
for the defensive. Like them, they sought to gain the flank of 
the enemy as the hopeful point of assault. Like them, again, they 
saw that it was needful to extend largely the use of skirmishers. 
Into the tMirticular measures taken for these ends we have not 
space to follow our author. Suffice it here to say that he pointa 
out with his usual justice and clearness tho essential diflereuco 
which underlay the two syfitems ; tho French regarding the second 
lino as that to "be used for tho assault, the Germans the front line, 
which with them, therefore, was always ready to it, and 
actuallv made it iu many instances with speedy and decisive effect. 
It maybe added that tho French before tho war evidently largely over- 
calcuhitcd tho destructive power of the new arms, and so kept tho 
hulk uf their battalion at twice or even thrice tho distance from 
its own .skirmishing line in front tliat the Germans kept the com- 
pany coluiuna, which with llumi fonned the real body of the first 
lino throughout the earlier actions of the war. In short, the Ger- 
mans wore as much bolder as they were freer in their application 
of the now tactics, aud reii^iod advantage from audacity as well as 
from lightness. 

The r’rench, however, to dci them justice, may bo fairly credited, 
on the testimony of Major Boguslawski, with carrying out into 
practice in tho field what had been hiid down for their infantry 
before tho war in the regulations practised at Chalons. But it leatfs 
like a bitter satire nowadays to find that a Prussian writer hud at that 
time ascertained, as he believed, that they contemplated using their 
cavalry after the fashion taught by Stuart in America, and carrying 
raiding expoditious far round tho flirnks of the enemy, and deep into 
tho heart of his country. No doubt they thought and talked oi 
some such ideal use of that arm, littlo dreaming how soon the test 
of war with its sharp exigencies was to bo upon them, when tln ir 
unpracti.sed squadrons and molo-eyinl staff would allow tho Lilian 
to WToak his will inside thoir own lines without the faintot 
attempt at check or requital. Verily there a moral in such 
i-uadiiig for every nation that secs the necessity of army rtd'onu 
clearly and yet refuses to accept it. 

Wo part from this work regretfully. There are indeed blemii^hr.s 
in it. When Major Bogushiwski crosses llie Atlantic for an illustra- 
tion, n.H tvheii, in double error, he urtcribi*.s tho grwiter activity of 
cavalry iu the American campni^.n'’ to the ** inferior qaallly ol 
American knfnntr}’^,” ho blunders »u widely, and so unlike himself, 
as to confirm tho report that oflicers of his cloth purposely refruiu 
from studying tho great Civil War. But whether this repiiblicu- 
tion bo rognraod purely for its theoretical leaching, or in us other 
light os a review of the tactical changes which preceded those 
wrought out by tho breechloader, it is full of judicious instruction 
given in a pleasant style. And the military world is doubly fortu- 
nate in tho success of tho author’s more recent “ Boduclious, ' 
which has cau.sod the roappeai*ance of his former volume, aud 
oiisurcj fur it a large circle of readers. 


TWO SIIOKT STOniES.* 

W E are glad to bo able to congratulate Holme I^eo” on tho 
production of a story which is tit to rank with the best bit of 
work that she has ever turned out. Slu' has given us a charming 
picture, full of delicjito touches and niai Ks of ejose observation, and 
she has not weakened her theme by undue prolongation, spreading 
out the Bt utf of one volume into the .space of three, Ben 
/room// is a cjm*Tiil, compact, highly-liiiisbed novelette ; sufficiently 
eliikiratcd to give us distinct characters and varied circumstauees, 
while keeping the plot together and the attention cuncentrated. 

Indeed the chamctei'a of this pleasant little book are hb clear and 
lifelike ns if they had been drawn double Ihoir size; and w'e Iiavo 
all the efliict of a full-blown novel with none of tbe fatigue 
almost inseparable from llie regulation nine hundred nagos. 

The most charming person in the gallery'ie, as it ehould be, llie 
heroine, pretty Batlio Gardner; and the author has managed to 
portray ncr transition from childhuod to womanhood, ana fmm 
childish confidence to maidenly love, with greet grace and skill. 

Though the heroine of a novel and tho object of two love affairs at 
onco, tho Olio with the wrong man and the other with the light, 
she ie thoroughly healthy and natural, is laudably free frxim 
^ivsterics, false Hentiment, or exag^mted romance, has no nonsense 
about her from first to lust, and as little moral distortion ; but ’ 

• B«h MUncr'n Wooing, By Holme I.wi, Author of “ Sylvail Holt's 
Daughter,” &o. London : Smith, Klder, it Co. 2876. 

Iiferrej*§ Gardent, By the Author of " Four Meiscnffeif,” ** Echoes.^ 

&C. London : TIdl ft Sons. 1876, 
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gow through hor triiils with tho grW uod the rebound, the 
and the reeolutumi the little fits of ill temper and the haluiuu 
loving eiibmiBBion to her &theraiid trust in her lover, juflt m a 
good girl of her stamp would have done in real life. Hence 
she is one of the most satisfactory of those odd young women 
who, Hs heroines of novels, do duty as represoiitafivea of 
ordinary English girlhood, that it has hepn our fortune to 
imrl with kit a long time *, and we are grateful to the author 
for such a chaming miniature. Den Milner himself, too, is a 
fine fellow enough, hut a difficult character to draw. The oool- 
blooded hhiglish lover who makes love as much by teasing as bv 
more genenuly received methods of wooing, and who ticcepU chedc 
and disappointmont with an equanimity that uuithor lessens his 
enjoyment in the theatre nor disturbs bis rest or health, 
is very likely a fine and gallant man in real life, a sensible 
fellow, and none the less loving because manly and seif- 
coiitrolle(| ; but he reads oddly in a novel, whei*e we have long 
been accustotuod to such exaggerations of sentiraent as wouhl 
make life Impossible were they real. It takes a little time to 
reflect that the love wliieh is only part of a man’s life is a truer 
and even nobler kind of thing than that which so invades his man- 
hood as to leave him a mei-e battered wreck when things go wrong 
— as they will do soiuetimt^s. We think, however, that the writer 
has nmdo licr hero at times unnecossarily, not exactly boorish, but 
unoonventional, as when ho n^coives Pattio as his guest without 
gutting up from his chair, and asks her for a kiss, as if she were a 
little girl of seven instead of a maiden of sovontoen. Seeing that 
he is couBcioiisly in love with her, and that he has had her invited 
to London by his sister to win her if he can, we might have 
oxpectt>d a little more of the uuouiis<fiuus guile of lovc-nialiing ; 
but the picture is very pretty as it stands, and, if open to ques- 
tion, is realistic enough. We must give the sketch of Paliie as 
the author has drawn it, for we think it a favourable specimen of 
her own stylo and her heroine's personality : — 

Miss Pha'ht* choso to follow tliom dowiLMtuirs, and nothing C:»oii)icd her. 
She Riiw the iiHsiirunce with wrhieh IJeu loiiked down on lu'^coiiinainon, 
and the fituik Miniiliciiy with which she looked tit* u^'aiii tit him. Vattie’A 
wn.s jii’iini'ose-eoloui * — h Iijrht striited lahrio of silk uiid I'nii/.u, that 
wus soft, aiid shorn*, ami fell jii hrotnl folds to the ground. At her iliroiit 
.iiui wi'Uts were very eloM* (|uilled rnfliesuf tiiHc, aiul on one Hide of her hair 
was a bow of |»rimrose-ril)l»iin and black velvet. She waa rather alnwc lh« 
middle hel^lit, utid of u ronixicd, iiU}tpla, slender form. No pieture could Ih> 
prettier tiuui her face, hue us licit Imd told Phiba, it iudeHeribabhit. 
The eiail lu^tro of modest t;irlhoud and the grace of tender expression wera 
thiTO, and spirit iiiul ocn?e. All who knew Pattio were very fond of her, 
niid called her hiwlv. Pen Milner this evening dubh«*d her divine, 

** I don’t see tliut, nor do I Mippotaj Pattie asidrcs to it yet,” said MIsjj 
P h«vbe, dryly. 

Thi.'j MihB Phfoho— “ I’liiba’’ to her brother ]3en — i^ iho eldest 
sister of the Milnt'r fainilv, nml more of a mother than a swter 
to Ikui, 81io Ims iilreiulv pi'cvcnlcd his ruanyiiig n certain 
Mnry IFalslod, “ one of t)io<ai wtuiuiuly sweet women, whom 
good men rust in, nnd grow to love the morn the longer they 
live togcthiT”; and .she holds hereelf justified for her mwt 
cruelty, seeing Hint lien was then only two-sud- twenty and Alary 
was portionless. Thai this Just mniTicd Mr. J^iwtluT, a young 
surgeon, six months after her ufliiir with Jleii Aliliinr was inter- 
rupted, soinuwlnil jiL^tilied Aliss Phabys jealous taunt, as well 
os her prevision ; but now when pretly Pattio Gardner comes on 
the scene the old niaid\s trials have to la* renowod, and this time she 
must stand by miiolly, and even help bur brother to give himsulf over 
to another. Tlio mixture of selfishness and loyo, old maiden prim- 
ness and \\nmanly lunderness, in “ deserves a posting note 

of approbation for llic w'lth which it U pre.%»ntedj and wo feel 
sure that in tho long run the nobler part of her will conquer th« 
more ignoble, and that the woman’s heart will ctUTy it over the 
natural jealousy of the ancient aister disturbed in her long reign 
by the young bride, and that Hen Aliliiers marriage will its 
prosperous os was bis wooing. On the whole, wo like this short 
novel Ikittur than any of tho author’s later writings. It is lirighter, 
pleasftntor, with moi*e heartinc.^s, and a truer ring altogothvr than 
much that she Inis done, and perhaps marks the bi'giiiniiig of a 
second and hotter manner. 

If lien Milner^ H Wooimj attracts im by its lifelikenoss and (*omnjon 
sense, which must not be confounded with commonplace, Mvrt'er'i 
Onraen^ at the first arrests our attention in quito anotlier wav, by 
its ludicrous exaggerations and impossihiliiius. The first scene 
strikes the keynote. A young girl of uncerlain age, youi^ enough to 
be treated as a child, old enough to dream of love, to write romantic 
ballads, and translate Jjatin serious verse into half-comic English 
ray me, is overheard spouting her translation of llanc tmo (nic) Pene- 
lope lento tibi, mitltit («V, ) DJysse,” in Mercer's Gardens, by the 
young heir and owner of Mercer’s ( Joiirt, one »Sir Itcdiuond Ifale. 
Wo do not pretend to have an exhaust ivu ncquniutanco with young 
haroneU, heirs to large estutos, hut wt should have iinogincMi that 
very few among them would have buliavcd to even a shabli'y 
dressed litUo girl as Sir Ifedmond behnvtMl to Grace Arden. AVo 
havetdways fancied that gentle breeding earned with it good man- 
ners all througJi, ns much fur self-resptw.t os for mere conventional 
propriety ; but wo suppose we must acknowledge ourselves mis- 
taken, and accept the ways and words of young iSir Hodmond to Lis 
strange little truspassor asa newmdingin tho laws of deportmeut-— 
a reading, however, which blurs all the lines of demarcatma between 
a gentleman and a cad* Also, we must accept Miss Agatha Arden, the 
aunt the young poetess, as a possible portrait, and not wine^ when 
Grace go«»a up to her father and says, 1 am so aoily to dhappoint 
you, ray own old man.’’ This is an expression used, not for W, 


nor yet fqr rudeness, seeing that she ** stroked the white, ilO^ 
hair, and kissed tho worn uceve, and whispered fondness.'’ It it 
only her mamier, just as Sir Bedmonda imp^tineuoe, whiek 
would have justified a brother with a horsewnip, was only his. 
The result of the chance meeting in Mercer’s Gardens is an invi* 
tation to Grace to gci to Mercer’s Court auA see Ohristina, Sir Red- 
mond's sister. TIiIh yonng lady, comprises in the invento^ of her 
various charms a pruudly-curved scarlet mouth,” which must 
have been rather startling ; and she has sunny hair brushed 
behind delicate oars, free feom the barbarous glitter of eaRuigs.” 
The butler of these young aristocrats is as odd as the rest of the 
pmple in this wholly unnatural gallery of caricatures. Here is 
Lis portrait 

P&i'soiia wuA the aged gastdian of MorcerN, the mlver-haired, bent, and 
shrewd rutniuer, in ivliobc oare the place hS'i been left during the long time 
that the orphan brother and edster wri:o abroad. Old Hcrvitude, and stab- 
born self-estocm conseciuciit on the importance attaching to the Ikct that he 
was Hole representative of Sir Itediii(;rid Halo’s greuLtiCHH, had received 
every etimnlant of loneliness and tindinputed authoniy. Chronic crosaneas, 
and tho despotism that had revelled for ttuch a period in glMolute, uncon- 
tradirted away, combined in Paraons to form n nut uucominna spetumon of 
an indulged servant nml un amusing obHlinatir old man. 

DoMpining modern innovations of livery, and di^Hkiag a plain suit, ho 
had bruHhe-il and jKilisbed himself into a medley of (JheisiMi ^naioner and 
Loudon beadle uud coaehmau on a drawing-room day, the lost akilfol 
toneli lining given by tho splendidly gay nonegay at his waistcoat, de- 
Higtieil after his own taete of dahlioH, nnsturtiuius & hullyork (ric), and 
puppies. 

■WhfinGnu‘t^,whom Sir Redmond immediately calls Gay,” comes 
to see Miss Christinq, this young lady of courso feels an intense 
interest in her, and. ofiers to help her in her education. Whereon 
Grace answers, in tlie extremity of shymess, and feeling the acute 
contempt of her deficiencies mirrored in tiie sjiauieft critical blink- 
ing eyea ” — 1 can only pLiy by ear, and I cannot spell j” a state- 
ment that is lilmubt ns startling as the sc.'irlet mouth, when we 
reiuuinlx^r thu poem with wiiich tlie story o^ieus, and the tungUe 
on which it Is founded. Further on, wo c/jme to a siume between 
a certain deaf old ladv, Miss Courleuayo and Groce, wherein the 
girl, made hysterical by Bir lied round’s satiric eyes” fixed on her 
fitee, hiughs down iho trurnpt which the old lady holds up for her 
to speak into *, and when asked her name, prompted by tho baronet 
all^^vcrs, “ 1 am Miss Hale's confidante, Graro Arden.” As this 
expldiiatiou is nut ipiite satisfactory to Miss Courtenaye, she 
adds, always pwmptod by the baronet, Sir lledmoiid says I am 
the Foot oi Craye.’^ l^ater, when Alisa Courleuayo speaks of having 
a little neuralgia, this claa^ic scholar and idiotic ignoramus asks, 
** What is 7icttrulgm, please ? . . . A littlo neural^; what can it 
1)0? is it dangerous or uuly playful, like Alisa Halos spniolP” At 
another time, Grace, going to bc'o an old coif age woman, proposes 
to road her something, and fiirthwlth plunges into Keats h rot of 
lUml^ ending her interview by promising the old woman a dinner 
of salniun, and a eaniiry bird, tho one being four shillings a pound, 
tho other half a sovereign to buy, and she without sixt>oncG. The 
%vhole story continues in the same absiii'dly forced and uunatiural 
strain j lunl wlmn wo came to a cuufubsiou of igqprance made by 
Grace at sewn teen — 

“ J dill not hniov life was »o Iihti]/’ slio murmured. *' Sir Redmond and 
Mish IIhIc go lUViiy just asl tegin to luvi: tlivin ; and Mr. Harley, who was 
BO kind aud guud, dies •yea, cvi'n dJeH,” aho wont uu excitcriiy, its if It was 
hanlly rre»liUo Hint oro whom she e.a red for could Ixi raUerl from her for 
evur. ** And if this Is life, all partings and dreadful sopuratiuns, I do not 
Want to live— 

WO confess to 80 much repugnance to a further waste of valuable 
timu that we shut up Mrreer's (/ardntM with the rest of the leaves 
uncut. 'I'he hinguiigc is as slnun»)d and distort ml as tho characters. 
‘•Rather disconcerted by twiggy bedposts,” is lui expression used for 
birds sUvping on bouglis^ •‘quaint is the portrait of the slim 
figure in Handals ” (query, sandalled shoes) “ and curia crowded 
over thr immcuut forehead in a wiggy peculiurity of tho age,” ex- 
presses the of Griico Arden’s mother, Dulciaua: and ovury- 
whoro wo full on exaniplos of feeble gruiutuar and faulty composi- 
tiuu from wliich tho author's fiimiliArity with Ovid aud ‘‘ Uanc 
tine Ponedopt* ” sliould liavo saved her. For ono thing only can wo 
commend tho writer of ilfww’a tho compression of all 

this «oiisi*n^i! into a single volume. LTufoilimaUdy, truth compels 
us to add tint it is a thick volume, and rather closely printed. 


MINOR NOl’ICMS. 

C ’’10NT1»II.JL'T10NS to poriodioal literature tiro, aa a rule, hardly 
^ worth reprinting, but on exception may fairly bo made in 
favour of such papers ns tliose which Mr. Skelton has just collected 
in a volume.’’’ These oasays are romarkablo, not only fur a certain 
clo<}iumco ami iucisivoness of style, but espcrially for tho temper 
and bias of ii\ind which they display. The motto on the title-pa^ 
is “ In J luferico ! ” and tho writer in his dudii’rttioii dcvscribes his 
work as ‘‘a volume of apologias.” This givoii us tho key to Mr. 
Skelton's mission, lie is the eager rliuiupiun of il^used rapu- 
^tations ; and, whatever one may think of the picas ad vane ed, tiie 
chivahoiia hpirit of tho writer must nl least command aym^thy 
and respect. It is a good quality in criticism to be anxiouB to 
diw^over tho most ihvoarable asntK'ts of a subject, and it is one 
nerhup.s which is imperfectly cultiyntod at tho prasont day. Tho 
lon^t and most im^iortimt paper in this volume Is that devoted 

^ The ImpeachmiBhi of Mary Stearti and olAer rapen^ Mieioricai and 
liioffrnphictu, lly John Skvlton, W. Ifiackwood A Iwns. 
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to the stoxy of Mary Queen of Scots. It originally^ Appeareil^ it) a 
loss develoDed form as an article in J'VaMw's which itsa 

than editoa by Mr. Froud^ aiKl, to avoid seeming to attack hk 
friend's liistory^ Mr. SkelUm put his reply into the mouth of 
the counsel supposed to be retainod in dcfhnco of the memory of ^e 
Queen, “ who could attack lus learned brother with tho ^dmrter^ 
freedom of tho Biu:." The device is ingenious, but' it may bo 
doubted whether the pleading would hot bare been more con* 
vinoiug if it had not appeared to come from one who was bound to 
aforegone conclusion. It should bo said^ liowevor, that the writer 
hiinaeifis not a blind parti-sau of Queen Miiiy. .In hta eyes, sho 
was neither a irAri.«ceudeut sinner nor a rouspioiious eaint, but 
^'ftimply u bravo, brilliant, higli-HpirittKl woinaii, who Jmila haughty 
scorn for nieaumi^s amd cuwai^ico, 11 hearty capiicity for onjoymont, 
and who could bate per cnemios vrith all rho licoiinoss of a" quiet, 
sensitive, and soiuuwJiat pagan temper.'’ In bhort, Air. Skoltoti 
holds that Mary's umscuhne, uusentiiueutal caiWr " Jioe Iteon mis- 
construed as ttu etVeiiiiiiate lovo*8Uyry. “ If her lovers/' ho says, 

“ went mad about hw*, Vbe did not go mad about her lovm “ no 
woman ever lived U) whom love was loss a necoftsity," niul this 
was at oiico the .'■trougtli uf her character iw a ^uoen :in<l her deft^t 
as a woniun. it was lior coiumou her sne^h to iimke tho best 
of a bad business, wdiich reconmled her to man-iago with Itotbwelb 
This is certiiiiilY an original view of Mary’s character, and, though 
it seems to us unduly strained, there is perhaps some <legr<‘o of 
truth in it. It is ii«edleij» to siw that Air. iSkoltoii does not believe 
in tho C'iifikot liCtiurs. Ajiolhor of tho a wnnn and gene- 

rous viiidicntinri of Ibyderi from the rtfepi»r.-»ionci of Macaulay. 
Thyden, it is admitted, was not a man of high principle or strong 
sonsQ of duty, not but be any vciy loltv com!ppiioii of his liiei'ary 
vocation; btii his pliability wns diH*, not to mcaina-ss at 
but simply to bis easy natuio. Tho a])objgy for liolingbroko which 
follows tlcsorves lo lie rrati, t bough ii fails to convinco. Indeed, 
the excuses wliich have to be nuido mthc^r i-niily the irencral con- 
demnation. Other papers treat of Olinrles Nflpi(^r and I’tr. KoVrt 
Leo, tho hitter oKpecially being an admirable ttkokh, not only of a 
strong and no bio oUameter, hut of Church qucslion^i in Hcotlatul. 

Air. Loftie has given a« a very plcaaniit and inlm'.-ting book 
about litnulou*, and some notiiblo places vsitliiii e.isy roach of if. 
Thera is nothing perhaps which to an intidligeni mind imparts so 
much relUh to a ramble as the old tneuiorii's and iuss^oemtion.*^ 
which are slartovl in tho course of it; Vt'i it is wonderful how 
little, us a rule, lamdoners know about ibjr own sti-eots in thi« 
way. Tho form of Mr. Loft ie’.s book, which is one of a popular 
sericH issued by tho SSocioty for Promoting Ohri^ti.'in Kni \% ledge, 
necessarily limits its scope, and sug^resls a wish that tbo .'^uhject 
might ho treated by so capable, a wnloi’ iu a nioi-e comprehend ve, 
us woli as more dolailcd, maoncT. Some day ihi.*? nia\ perhaps bc^ 
done; and in tiie meant iiiie we maybe thniikl'ul for tim proscut 
manual, which is execUont as fhr fw if goov^. Mr. fjoftie first tak*»B 
hiBrendera for aporipatelick'ssoTi in London gcngrf.jdiy, and it will 
possib'y be a nwclatiJin to nmiiy of its iubiibitant.s to learn that 
it stands on a serie.'^ of low hills rising from the shqiinir hank of 
the river; that t)hcs« hills «ve, or at lesist wen', dividcil by brooks 
or bournes; Tiud tluit, while north uf Ifyde l*a k tho gtvnnd iu 
senue places rises U) a huihired feet ab^^vu ihc •4f.11, ,it MiiJhmk il ir 
onJ> twelve feet nlwve the rivtir. The highest ucuund in the City 
is not 111 Pauyer Alley, but in Cannon SStreel, where it reaches sixty 
feot.. Mr. Lollio of w'uirsa does nut profess I0 liave m»ulc any new 
ili.-icov cries, but he pre.senls a ili.‘»linct and .‘‘trikimr picturo of the 
former of Loudon which will, wo dare say, be now l<i some of 

iu clUAous. Wo CAuiiut follow him through the dftails of** Luii- 
dou four coiiturit«8 ago,'* or again of “ London n century back '* ; but 
we should Ihiiik Unit any one. who was wearied by the monotony 
of hU wulks iu town would lind them .suddenly a;..'‘nuuiig a fresh 
interest, and raising cur.stnut curiusitv and ^}M»culation in his 
mind after rc3ading Afr. Loftie’s descrfirliona of how the tow'n 
looked ill other days, Wore tho old bindmnrks wore sw’amped 
by briolcs and nioi't.tr. Of the detaclu'd chaplt r.-« of fhis work, 
ono i« given to St. Olave’a Ohurcli in the C’itv, which Pepys usea 
to attend, and where ho and Ids wife urv* buried— tlw regiker, by 
the way, spells tho namo Peyps. Another df3als with (boat 
St. Hcicii’s, which, even in its prosent condiliim, well de.-M*rve.s » 
'visit. In another tketch wo ju*o reminded of Lullor's conue.vwm 
with the Savoy (Jlntpel, whj.-re, ns wo learn from an advertise- 
ment, Tu}irri."igtjs w'cro Colchratod “w'ilh privacy, sccivcy, and 
regularity. ilN.lk Five private ways by laud, and two by w'uler." 
Now that North uiTibn^rliiiid House has *di««p[Hvin'd, tlie Hccouiit of 
it wJiich is hero given has a .special liis'tiuiciil value. Holland 
HiOttse has often Wn dc.veril)ed, but Mr. Loftie conuerU it with 
the porfetfips less known ronwntic slory of Lady SaniU Lennox, wJio 
laid at tmitt to be making hay in the meadow tacing tho rosd 
when ymtUg Cfeorge 111 . rode post. Mr. al&o servea as 

gttiite on one or Ivro easy excursions from town -^io Knole ; In- 
gstestono, Ifi old hall of the Pelres in Essex, which, we fancy, is 
little known, standing in a pkjaeaiit green emmiry ; lierkhampstead, 
where two fn^ents of the masonry of the old ciistle of the hkurls 
and Dukes of Oomwall nuty stiU m seen ; 8t. Albans ; ntid the 
Surrey Hilk, in a secluded nook of which is old Chaldon Cfaurch|A 
parUy Pkirly hhigUsh, httttucNrtlt PetpendicahiT, witli exaaiplss 
ateo of Norman, Doeorated, IttisaWhan, and so on, and a cunoiis 
mural ]vtintiDg in tempera of the^Ladder of the Salvation of the 
Human Soul and the Road tb Beaven/' dating, it is supposed, 


^ J^and Ovt of I^ndon ; or, tho of a Toicn CUfk, 

W. J. Loflie. Soolely for PromeUag OttuRka Kiimrisdlgs. 
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from about the end of tho twelfth oontury. Altogether, there 
ore fl)w books which cemtaiu so much intemtlnu ihatter packed 
into such a modest space as **Tho Half-HoUcUiys of a Town 
Clerk ” ; and many town clerks of another kind may he glad to 
have it us an agreealde companion for an afternoon ramble. 

Air. Swiiibunio lately proclaimed, in an article in tho jPort- 
ni^htly Rmewy his discoveiy of what he took to 1^ a pre>iously 
unknown genius “ in Uiat second golden ago of Mglish poe^ 
which was eommiscil wiiliin the first quarter of the mnot^uth 
ccnluiy.*’ This genius was Mr. Charles AV ells, author ^ of Jtat'pk 
%nul hii RrMron of wliich some extracts have lioen publisliod ; and 
the c^^mplcte work is now oilbrod te a goncTation which la Hiqnjosoa 
to be more appreciative than the aiitUor's cuntemuorarios. Thone 
who read Air. .Swinburne’s ** Brefatury Note” will certainly form 
a very high expectation of what is to conn*. This forgotten poet, 
we are ossuvod, is “only less«H' than tho gi'eatest of his time iu 
some of the groaicsL qualilies of his art^ ; and Mr. Swdiiburne is 
aghast at the “scandal of the fact that to this day thifi mat 
dfaniatlc poem remains known ^lerbaps on the whole to ^oot 
half-uHlo:&en aludeuts of Hiiglish art..'' Tluire are passages in it, 
we are astiiirod, which might belong to Hhakspeore, and wo ar^ 
reiioiiiedly cfiDisl upon to listen to " a grand Eli/.abethan echo." 
1'h»*fe is perhaps nothing mure seducti\ e tliiiu the entiiitsiiism of 
a discoveror ; and it ie* uufty to uiidm'Atund how the generous boat of 
Mr. SwinbuTUOS poetic iiuagiiuitioti has shed ulplreon hia proUtjS 
which does not nulurally belong to him. If we might on so 
grave a suVp'et be allowed to us»* a familiar iwetophor, we should 
W tempted to say that Air. ywinlmnui's i 11 luni nation of Mr. Wells 
rather suggests the glaro of ilie p-iliceuian’s buirs-cyo, which 
invt^la tho urclaii in the tVorwiiy with a auddon glory. There 
can he Jio doubt that JtMuph u/ul his Jh'rthrcn contains Homo 
\eiy' go<.>d vorsilicalioii. Wti iigivo wilh Air. »Swiubur|Ui that it 
has, lit least in some pii.^^'^iiges, “ e»<iu iiuJ stutelinoBs of manner,” 
niid ‘‘a sweet tenuity in Ihe cout.iuiuuis melody of the \erBo,” 
though we do not ftilopi tho kiutology of tho lattiT expri^sioii. 
Ilul these qualitioB are covteinly not niatiiuinod throughout ; nor 
do they compwisato for the wearisome difiu«enes.s of tho hingaago, 
the pnusy clumsiness of many of tho motajihors, find tho general 
level of cmiimonphme whi<*li imirks Iho sl.andurd of llio writer’.4 
idoTiS. No one who Irjoka at lht5 poem iiiiparUally ean IwsurprihoJ 
that at tin? period when it first appeurod-Tlmt iseixnid golden age 
of Kmglish l^of^in', iw Mr. J^winburne f*finsi1 — sueliacompei-otively 
heavy and jnoolmnieal prodiiclicm should htiNo little chunce among 
so nmuy Iniliiuut and rr-ally irj^pin*(l conipetit4>]v. Mr. 

pottin wants in SiuiViiig power. Ho has fuoilo move- 
ment, but hx.«t pinions tlo not (^arry him to tho clouds. 
As a nistir idyl, iho picliiro J.jcob «nd liis sons i<i 
marked by sMiipatliotic Jeoling, ar.d there are aho pahsnges 
of mm-alivo which are sn-oag m their himplicity mid ytraight- 
forwfmlne.sH ; but there are, ms far as we can we, lei traces 
of that lifting up of spirit iiuil wide outlook which is the higii of u 
groat iKH't. The StTipluriil story of .losoph is in ilsolf very bffliii- 
tiful, fuid we do not find that Air. W'.iis adds any touches to its 
iK^iity or ineiMiiiig by his Hiuplilicati'-in. His attempt to deveJoji 
the i>cone.s betWiH'U .loseph aod J'hraxnaor is a conspieuuus failure. 
J’hmxnunr is a coarse scold, and .Tosepli a prig of the fir^L walci, 
who pridee hiiriHfclf i»u hU power of mural orgimicut. Jn the 
firigiual, the more mituval Joseph cI;jb» otf iu silent terror, and 
it may thought tbit thi.^ is both much more trixi ami touching 
than entering Ufion a wordy controvurify. It seoui.s, iudml, us 
if Air. AVclla's Joseph wa.j quite ready to .‘ipuud the day in discuss- 
ing the question, for he waits till i’otiphup airives. A th'sh-and- 
hlood Jose ph would perhaps Ijg less eonlideut oitUer as to the 
I'onx* of his logic or his own i)osver of m?i.-4ljiace. Air. ywiiibiixne 
lias iu a high degree the sympathy which is necosBary iu a 
critic, but his iiiuvginalion, when oxcited, is sometimes apt to 
obsicuro Ills jiulgiueiit. In IhiH case he is dis|>o.^od to pul 
PhmxAimr olDiigside of .Shaksqieare'M Cleiqiatra, but it is im- 
possible to imagine a stronger contrast between cky and spirit 
than beiwoeu tlie lecherous virago of Mr. AA'olJs and 8huk- 
apeHi*e's “ jwiqieiit of old Nile.” Uit any one turn to ♦Shak- 
.'^poiire and road a page, and then to AJr. Wells, nud tho differ- 
euco will be iidt At once, luveu Air. 8winbunie himselT seems 
to be not altogether blind to the weaknesses of the woik wliich 
ho lauds BO highly. lie ackuowledgos that the writer shows “ on 
evident disposition lo xxat too easily contontod with tho iirst forms 
that itHurtluHuselves hiclotJio the tirst fancies,” “ an iguonuieo whou 
to stop and when lo breathe,” aiul “ aliicile iudulgencu in Hu^ier- 
fiviity of BpetHsh.” He admits ^hu tliiit tlmre is on “ aluiosl IuiTkm'ous 
or rupvdleut side '' to the interview Ijetwees Joseph 4Uid Tluaxanor. 
tlKHigh he thinks it is overshadowed by tho iniet of the and 
ikat thoro is a “Ooutinuoua efiusiou of verbal luxury.” Taj^i 
altogotlwr, Chin poem umy ji^haps have been worth reprinting firr 
the nuke of some of its merits : but wo can hardly say that tho 
prevkum genemtiou lost much by not knowing it, and it seetna lo 
us idle to speculate whetber, if the aaibov had received any on* 
couragemenC, he might not ^ve produced sometbiog belter. As 
for Mr. Swinbunie's wildly extmviigant pmi^ it xuay be ta^n as 
an example of that creative criticism iu which a critic seas what 
exists only in his own fervid iaiRginatioii, j ust as even a dull per- 
son can, if he hasamind to it, disoom woudeiAd things hi tlietUe. 

A new edition, revisod and e&lai^, of Mai*. Matthew Arnold's 


* Jooqih nnd his Rnthmn « Jlramatie /*acm* By Cbarlte WeS*.. 
With ATI IntrcdttcUoa bv Algamou Cniariss dvrtabonie. Chitto hV 
Windm. r 
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Emi^ in Cnticwn * has just hosii pohUshsd, Whfttsvor majr be ' 
thouj?ht of Mr. AmoM*s views as to the r^Demtive of' 
cutiinsui, every one must allow ihd subtle dolicooy and dlsciiini^ 
tion which clmwotorizo his studies of Joubert Ileliieji the ^ 
<riu?ri)ij*, Hpiaoao, Alai'cus Aurelius, Scc . ; and the volume wbw 
tlicin will always be clioriahad by all true lov^s of 
lik-stitrv urt. The Pbmiim Passion Play^’^ is the new part of Uio 

IT -i t!! U at last a really poeticHl Talptif ine— the Quiver of Lov$ t 
— whirK t’viiji n need not be aeluMued to oflW to hie sweet- 
heart, Xotliinfr can be more dupresistnjf than the ordinaiy doppi^rd 
ui*thn x.iL^iitinca of Gommcii^, thoi^h there has certainly best* 
ftoiuo iin7jwveincut of iHte years both in the versos and the iHuetra- 
tiouM. \ shtfcp’a heart etuck thTo»(rh^itb a skewer is the appro- 
piiiK? emblem of the common udssiv^of love *, and we are ^lad' 
lo so(^ thdt arrows of a more clcHcata kind are now directed a^nst' 
hi-Mi ta jire not rtupposed* to bo cut o<f fw>ra all connexion 
with inielloct. Amonjr tho poeta who are laid under contribution 
for lln» i)mciT of Lortf are aonw of tlm luowt eminent in ItDn^lish 
lltvriilurr', luid’ the moderns who compote with them have at Wet 
n i’acility of stylo, if lees depth of sentiment. Perhaps 

oi-«* rid pieces in tho collecfckm which strike the right key of 
a vale ij line, just between hopeless dojoction and undun confidenpo, 

. Mter tlian llernck’s ; and wo ore afraid that Shelley’s “desire of 
tho nioi.il for Ibo star ” is a littlo too abject and reniot© from pas- 
shnnttc; to Ihj very iiuprtjssive. There are some valentines, 
howt‘\di-, from Slvikspoa’ro, lieiiuniont and hlctcher, Coleridge, mul 
wliie.h MTo in the high«-at strain, and yet iwuch to the ^nt, 
whilu Huru^’.'A arc ulnioat ardent enough to char the ^mper. There 
is a vnry protty valeiiline ibom Ohatterton to a “ Miss C— — , of 
Jhiiitol."'’ Hut 'Marlowe’s “Coni© live with nie’^ is the sweetest 
mid most periect valLMitine of all. The illnstrations to this volmne 
are of a vory picUin*sque and graceful kind, aud printed in brillkmt 
L'olt)urs. Mrhsra. Ward and Go. also issue in a detachotl form a 
groat vMrioty of valentines, showing much taste and hincy. 

Mr. Tonny son’s play has given a keen interest to tho ehamclt^r 
of Qui'fU jM'ftrv, as is shown by tho republnvitioii of a coiipln of old 
plav j j., oiic. t/t/i Fanwun of siir Thomas Wyai^ by Docker 

aud Websit^r, and tho other, /Via TtonhluB of JE^isnWA, by 

Jfcj^wooii ; ami by the appearance of a new edition of 8ir Aitbi^ 
d»j Vere’w Manj Vm/fw, The two former plays are mteresting 
ohii^tly Oil aecuunt of tho popular impressions prevailing at tl» 
jx#rlwd when tlu'V wew written which they convoy or anggeat, for 
1 heir literary q ualities are of a very moderate kind. In iley woodb 
Qto^m EUzifhHh \s\\ note the little incident of the Princesa ovoin* 
hearing a milkmaid singing, and wishing she herself wore one, which 
Mr. TiMi ly^on has aiUqited. Hir Aubrey de Vere’s work is ofa ^axiti- 
ohI iiiid i:u[ia<^.d()ried cluiracter, and pi^ents a vivid plctore of the 
pi i iotl, t hoiiL:,h iu elibetis Himawhat marred by tbo dilfaaenesa of ita 
elyki. Mr. renuysou 1 ms undoubtedly a tirmer grasp of Ike subject 
.•vnd luoiv rob'.i^l conmiiiutioii ; while tib Aubrey’s tuU thlaof words 
someiiiiji'ss run* asvuv with him.- Mary. Tudw* was written in the last 
year of his lifts 184.5 >6. published in the next without the 

WnoiiL of a liiud revit^Ion ; aud it seems never to have taken public 
uttviiiion. VVlivtlmr it is lilaly to do so now is pvrhans doubtful; 
hut ' ivoiNi in jiii4tice lie said that it contains muctt meloilious 
v'lsisi* ml j.r;if^'(ul iriiJi;rinjilinn. Aubrey takes, on the whole, 
ral'ivi-ji fiiNourahle vi»»w' kif Mary’s nature; he does not attempt 
t.t> . h (ivvv the rruelth'H for which sho was responsible, but 
ll)i».\*.' die ciiierpuilt mi (iiirtlinor: — 

' A worthy (^uwn sho liiid b««w, if as liitlo 
Of cniL'lly h.id bc't'U dens undri* her 
Ai> l)v Imt. . . . Ill fuiH, !di« w;u» 

111 mU vrliile aho pursuoil ib 

Hrr nwii fw ineliniitiou without fear! 

Tolft 001)1' 3 out vi;i*y nobly in this drama. Tho volume also con- 
tauis Moai*' smmets by Auhcey which aro gmcefiil iu stylo, but 
wit boat much in them. 

Tho aiuHiiil summaries from 1851 to 1S75, which havo been re- 
jirintod from the TinuH §, are u'^uful not luerely in refTiwhiBg tho 
wcipoiyas to particular event.?, but in pri'Senting a coutiuuoue and 
conipniu'Mijiive survoy of the hif^lory of tho last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Tliero ])evlwips no period with regard to wliich inoS' 
7it’0]>lo liave am-li vague siml hazy ideiw a» with regard to tha‘ 
which lies be.twwu the Ihiating news of tho \ii\y and tho 8>-»te- 
iuatic reconls tif luatprisns ; yet thnra is nothing more ttooe^iy 
than a cori'uct tqim'ociatiou of the connexion and order of contoip- 
porary events, 'hiia digt'st from tho 7 ¥w<?a is thereforo, in spite o: 
the luodoHty of its appHt^arance, an important tuul vaUuibl© cimtri< 
bution to modern history, and even tho best-infonued readers ma^ 
by the stwfy of it 

The growing pojuilnapity of LiunVa wnthigs || may bo iiiefifMiirei 

• E»my9 in t^iHvij>uu By Matthew Arnold. Third Kdition. Mac- 
alDtea ik 
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' Ttip Quiwrof Low: a Collection VnlenthmkAndoni ©nd Mofkrn, 
th l!lu. 4 ialionM, in Colour, by Walter Crane ondK. r* 


. Qreenaway. Marcus. 

Ward A Co. 

V Mlory, Tvra Old Bfoye hr Ihseher uid Webetei %iid Thomas 

neywiKul. Edited by \Y. J. Blew. Pickesiag; 

/ Afrtr.v Tudor: an Uutorieut Drama. By Sir Aubrey do Teie, Bart. 
IMckciing. 

a A Uepriat from thi “ 7’iffMa.” Thi Annual Summariti fir a Qwuiir 
CWu#y. “Timss^^Ofiice^ 

, II 7Vi« Edited ti|>* Charlw EanL BouIMsbA 

Soim. 

Tftt Life, Letters, and IVrilivos of Charles Lamb. Edited hf Percy 
Pitzjjisiafd^ Vol. 1. K, Moswn A Co, 


by the Ptunber of oditlons of tbom wlueh ore pnblibln^ foom tim© 
fo JKbtelte SbutM^ ImUib, fo a cheap fomi, what ibar ealtiK 
■“ Popimit OiMtteiisiy with, a judhrious n;enioir oy Mt-, 

Ghnrfes Kent. In the cotirBh of hmnotlc© 5l:r, Kent, qufituo a letter by 
Miss .d^od tSeptember Ikst. giving the tni« story tvf ** Bu'biira. 

8 ^“: — f Camb having foonded nw veishm on an 'mndvnt whi^bt 
hai^ened ta Mies Kent, whomi howover, he wa? at great p:uxis not. 
to idwrtiiy. The type of this 6dUioa is rather smtid and ck<ae„ 
but we BapMHS that must bo expochiA in such a aiso. At the? 
same tkne Mosiirs. Moxon and Co. puWivh tlic tjTKt vol mntv of a 
new aditioix of l4aiiiVB tettera, esBays, puc^ms, and plays, acToni- 
ponidd by Talfourd’s Lifo, the two parts of whifth arc now rombineti 
together, with noti^s by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. '*| her»' is p.vrh.ipp 
nothing mo)*© tiresome to a rcaiior than having c^>nduu.'il]y to shilt. 
bis eye from tho body of the page to tJie noh's af. the boitotu, and 
this annoyance is intensified in the pr^^^nt me', by some of the 
notes extending owt sevchil ptt^^cs, so that the n-rvior who folfowa 
them has to turn back afterwards to find his^ac© in the text. It 
would ‘surely have boon l>etter for Mr. krtzgenM to write a 
now biography. This reprint of Lamb is tu l.>s iu six voUnues, 
and will m^e of course a mure haudeome oditieii than wkea thu* 
whole works ar© pocked in a sinpJ© wdnm©. 

Mr. Gibbs, tbe author of Arlon Gntnyof now comes out iu poia- 
petithm with tbe Lauroalo in a Legiindary poem called T/t^- JStartitr 
of the Standdrd.^ Tho author, if he never rises to any great eleva- 
tion of thought or latigiiRgo, at liMist writes in a clear, nmnly, 
straightforward way, and his Darmbiv© ia picturoscpiii and aniniahnl.. 

White and Riddle’s Latin Dictiooaryt, altlmugh hmsd on 
xennan work of Freund, has become, bv rejHsated revLion and am- 
pliilcatioii, a work of an ongiual and independent clmracter ; atul 
a fifth edition;, iu a single volume of 2,103 ^niges, wiush has just 
boon issued, gives tho results of the latest study of the language ia 
L clear and systematic form. Tlio test of such a work ia to bv 
ipplfod not hy merely gkincitig over its pages, but by its prac- 
tical use, aud tile expeneucs both of teachers and studeute hus 
fully juBtilied the confidence reposed iu it. A B^iecial feature 
of value in this work is that it lakes iu tho I^itinity of every age^ 
giving not only the old eliissuxil, but the wiirtstic, ^nins. 

Mr, I^richard, in editing a now i>niioii of lKj»hop Peicy » 
Molitiuestt has endeavoured rather to becure the coriT'ctness of 
text, 'which he has collated with tho folio mruittseript aud the 
first four editions, than to display his crilical ingmiaity. Ih^ 
Percy had to take many of thsp'uftoes fri>aidef©ctiv©oop*Mw, or from 
the ixnperfoct recitations of illiterats singers, anti hi was perhaps 
a little loo free in sumo of his euiendatioas and addilioDS. Htiii 
it is bolter to have an accurate veraion of the origiisd t-han a 
speculative reconstructiou by axiulher bond. Mr. Pi*ich«jd*e 
edxtion may be recommeudeci for ita couveBient size and efotir 

Markby, Judge of tli© High Court of Judicatiii>;at€«l«iitta,. 
has added thiw GbapterB on tho Transfer of ihvjiersiiip,»Stf*;iirtty. and 
8ucce.«isioii to his work on the JBHefnends of Xcra^ and tiiiese bav© 
been ii^ed in a separate form § for the coiLveufeiieo of thiwe who 
j^sess the former edition. In treating of i^iirity Mr. Markby has 
iollowcxl Professor Kimtze’s treatise, holding Iluii relinne© sboakt 
not bo placed exclusively on the views of French laTv\ejts. 

Mr. Mocloan, of the Eonibay Gazette, has sacoeerfod iu putting 
a very complete and usefril Account of iJio capital and chief fH^irt 
of Western India into a handy little v oliuno \[, which also rontaioa 
an ollicial and mercantile directety. Besides the ti©ual geographical 
details, be gives some iiitere.stiLig sketches of the hhitury of “ ilio^ 
island,*' tbo motloy cbaracier of tbe population, and nittiVo fcAtivels 
and customfl. The writer aimxts tfa^t at. all times, tucluding tb© 
cold Benson, tbe climate of Bombay is rather relaxing than invigo- 
rating ; but, on the other liand, even in the hottest mouths* May 
and October, tho heat is touipered by Uie tea bre«^ze. It is in the 
cold season that the weather is at its b*]»t, aud society practically 
desorts the city except during thtMse four months. "We g!ithor, 
however, that even in the height of festivities Ifombay ia npt por- 
ticuiarly lively. There is a theatre, but it is sckiiim open ; there 
are oc^caaional concerts and dancing-paitiGS ; but, ua anUe, “ form^ 
dinner-partitt^ are the only kind of gaiety that Bomliay iaigb btoadily 
in for.® The enjoyment of these bmiquetu ia perhapB aciu'cely 
enhanced by the extreme touchiness which prevails in npird tu 
precedence, so that a guest is advised to ascertain beforehand what 
ho is himself entitled to or what ho owes to others, or b© uuiy lind 
hiinself at war with half tbo company lisforc tho evening i.'> o\Gr. 
Club Hfo seems to fiiruish some compensation for the sfitiiics^ of 
fonual society. 

When Mr.'Tegg says he has “collated *’ tho wills in Iiis 
we fancy he oiuet mean eoUected ; they are, for tiio mo«t part, 
only brief summanos of wills, tami out of hook» or newspspow. 
A work of tliis kind, however, even when slight and .scrappy, is 
sure to contain some curious and amusing matter. iui\e) for 
instimce,iniMiy examples of tlio foolish and slhibhy vanily of te^tetora, 

• 7%e Sedtia of tho Standard. W. A. CJUibs. rrovewt A Co. 

f A LatiurEtufUh Dictionary. Ite tlie tfev. J, T, iN'hite,, I>.D.,.and 
Bov. J. B. Kiddie. M.A. iTifrh Edition. L4*»»;iunns, (jinoii, & Co. 

t JMqueo ^ Aneieed EmdSok Poetry. Kv Bidnip Porcy. Edited hv 
J. y. TrichanL 2 void. O. JfeH A Stmi*. 
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AS when one Greono directs foiirgDon wsaHtcoatstobe^rivento four 
|>oor women every year, while Tliomns Gray eommomomtctfi himself 
by an Annual distribution of six waidtcoats ofj^rc^* cloth. Husband 
Bcem to be fond of tnldng in their wills a wcaa rcvonf^o on their 
wives. Olio loft his wife a shilling '' for picking his pocket of 
sixty giiincas another loft 50/. to JinizaWh, 'whom, through 
iny foolish fondness, I mad© iny wife, without ix'gard to tUmily, 
fiuaie, or fortune ; and who in return has not spared, most unjustly, 
to accusu me of every crime I'epirding human nature, save highway 
robbery,’* One n^an put a b:in on hi.-i Tvid».>w woiifing caps,Ahothor 
on his son growbg uioustiiches, Thu lute Lord Ljttim's will, it is 
stated, conlaincd^HHJKil diroolions as to Iho ©x.-Inuiiatioii of his 
body in order lo pw’ulo nguiuMt tlip posrjibilily of his bei/ig biiriiHi 
iu a trance. Thi atory *vt‘ fc*. f^eonards's iiiis-»iu‘: will h told 
with the appropriato quotalioii troiu Iu.slioolf, “ It is quite shocldng 
to reflect ii^30ii the litigudon wJiioh lias been occjjsioned by men 
making thoir own wills.” 

(JiipUiin Kennedy, vell-lmowm as a clieaspLiyer, luis publiAluKlin 
4VD enlarged form a second edition of sumo liglil, gossipy papci’s^ 
about his favoimto {.'nine, ‘ lie is ’v rvy iudiguauL at Iho silly 
prejudice ’* that cht^s is a iiiori> recreaLitm, and claiius for it the 
dignity of a science j tbnigh, iVoiu the number of \irLufc‘» which 
are said to be ipclispeiisable to a chcsssplfiyer, we should almost think 
it was rather a coin>.n of suhliine moral discipliue. One chaptor 
is devoted to nn Account of Mr. lluckle’s chessplaying. who 
aeoms to have hecu a Cons urn mate master of the art. Ills com- 
binations were marked by o^kactiludo of rulculatkin and brilliant 
device, and he cp]»ecially e.xcelled in pawn pkiy. 1 le giivc largu odd?, 
such ns rook and kniglii, with woiiderful skill iind .Miceess, and 
appeared to have a sort of iiituitivo knowledge of n f-lrdiig© 
poiumt's idiosyncrasies. Among other curiositiijs, ( ‘aptiiin Kt^nncdy 
gives a game between the Kinju-rur Xapoloon and nerlmiid at Si. 
IJrdciia, wiiieh seems to .shnw tliat, t<iwnrds llieoiid nf Uie game, 
Bertrand, with a coiulier-like instinct, gave up .a strong positiou 
to allow the Kmperor an opening which enabled him lo w iu. 

Dod^s JWrn^et, which includes haroiiohs and knights, and 
coui-tefty tiih'S, is now in its thirty-siKth year, and gives tliu usutil 
complete and coiupucfc inf(»rmatiun. The same may lie said t)f the 
well-known Parlinmminrjj Companion, 

Mr. IluiohhiHon has taken up serio.isly Mr. J^tanhw's ad 
captandnm proposal for (‘onverting the n^^ti^eb of Central Alneu by 
the combined oflbrts of niissionarioft and pedlars and tiiink.s it 
was fort'ftliadow’cd iu the pruphelio l.t .u tinges «jl’ the *Scveu(v- 
aocoTid Psalm.” 

Mr. John Parley §, who had a good deal of e\}ierien( on© 
of tbo Ked (h'o.s^ Volunteers during ihe Frauco-tieviaiiii war, 
lately went lo tin' North of iSpuin lo s(h) if Jie could b(; ef any use 
in the struggle hitweeii the (Jarlists and Republicans, lie found 
the ground jealously occupied by a Hjianish Society, mid Iii.s prof- 
fered servicoH do not seem t(^ have ln'en voi v highly appreciated. 
Ilo got some glimpses of tho campaign, how eser, and ihu notes 
whi^ ho ha.^ now put togellier help ro gi\e one un idea of tho 
loose, fitful, free and easy waj in which tlio civil wur iu Spain 
is being carried on. 

Captain Oliver, K.A., has been in llio habit *f making 1.»po- 
gmphieal and hi.«^1orical luAva about pinery w In o.* ho has been 
quartered on duly aihome aiul abroad, ami liom Ida sft)iv.s gaihert'd 
in this way he iiow giv»'S us an aecount ^^f tw^^ (."ovni‘'li castje.s ||— 
Peudutiuia and St. Maw’es — wliich allhids iaieieatiiig gliiu]>3c3 of 
what may be c.*ilk‘d b\way history. 

Colonel Piftliwick has compiled a useful biblioMrapjiical catalog u»- 
of works relating to the lopngr.ipiiN and loeal In&Uuy t»f Lmu'u- 
ahireij, with notes on the Ivaiks fiml Kuihoi’ii. 

Mr. .lones*^ is very nngrj' with lli«* half-luforined persons ” 
who propagate tho tlociTine of evoluthm, and especially the “weuk- 
niiuded clfths’' who “commit iho a>>siirdity of Irjiiig to reconcile 
the doctrine with belief in a Perwmal Piv.st ( ’ lie holds 
that tho thooiy of evolution i.s from begiiiniug lo end an un- 
verifled and uuvariablc hypothe^is,” and <leuies tliat it has any 
Acieutifle foundation. Tho irate tone, however, in which Mr. Jone.s 
himself argues seems luirdly .scientilic. 

Mr. JIoiigLlon, wlio has already ]>rodu<*ed wwc.rnl plua.^ant little 
► works on natural history, imw' give.s u.s gome sketches of ihitisli 
insects tt iutroiluction to the study ot entomology in a acieu- 
tifle form. It is written in a plain aiul inlercsling way, and illus- 
trated with 6i>mo ©xcellcut coloured plates. 

The DioelUn in Oiir Gftrdnts J hy Mias Wood, is also intcjided 
to awaken nn interest in natural history in its familiar asjjtJCts. It 


• Waife and Strai;Mf oh'njty from ihr Cht'n» fHtard. Jly’ i-Mpttnn Hugh 
A. Kennedy. Socu'^nU Kditloii, etUiirgcd. W. Morgan, Ihii bic.-in. 



t 77 te Victoria Kyanza ; a Vivid for Jlis^ionary Enterprise, lly U, 
Hutchinson. John Murray. 

§ Amo 7 .g the Cariine^ By John ruj-ley. Tinsloy'. 
fl TendennU anil $t. A/tfJwrj., By S. Pwhfield Oliver, B.A. Truro : . W. 
Lake. Lundun: Sinip 4 Kin &'Co. ^ 

^ The Imucaehire Library. By hieiit.-CuloTiel Henry Fiflhwick. 
Warrinj;t()Ti : reanxu London ; Boutiodge & 8f>ns. 

Evolution t\f iht Unman Eace fimn Apes, and of Aprs from Lower 
Animde. By ,1, Wiuirfcon Jones, F.K.Ci8.. Smith, Klder, 6e Co, 

Sketches of British Jmucte. By Bcv. W. lloughton. Groombiidgu & 

.. XX The VvteBere in Our Gardens, By Sat A Wood. Oroombridgei 


gives a simple account of the bitds, beasts, and insects to be found 
in Knglish garflons. 

A. series of admirable photographic views of Chiswick House 
and (jjrounds* has boon token for the Prince of Wales, who is in 
the liahit of giving ^rden-parties there, by Mr, William Ilodford, 
and are now ptiblisncd by permission. Tliere are ten views in 
all, and they moke a handsome and intorcHting dj*awi»g-i:oo«i bo<jk. 
As studios of foliage, the work has a special value. ^ 

The late Itlr. IXivid Loalio’a ilniony the Zw/iwti though called a . 
second edition, is yeaUy, as far a.s iho nuhlic is ooucernod, a first 
oilition, for iu a collected form it has lUrmidy only luid a private 
circuhilJoij. Mr. Leslie wah a young Scotclinmn who wont out to 
Nal.nl while a boy, and, having become proficient in the Zulu lon- 
giiMge, was at the age of IbuHeeu appointed interpreter to the courts 
of law in Natal. Subset] uontly he rc‘Be to bo one of the principal 
inerchanrs there, but, having suflered from a bad eoinmercial criHis 
snnie ten 'years ago, he abandoned his former pursuits for tradiug and 
hunting lu the interior, where ho lived on intimate terms with the 
natives, and liad the l^est opportimities of studying them 
thurouglily. On ivcovering from an attock of fever, he murned to 
(liasgow in 1873, and some moiilli.H after died there from disease of 
llie limps. VWiour. scfilteitid articles from Iris p:-'n in the Times 
and other journals, Liiglisli and colonial, are uonv riipuLliehcd, and 
furnish u valiuibU* and int»*roM.ing hiuidbook to the I'outitry (»!' tlio 
Zulus and Antal ongos. 

The AntMof/vaphy of Anne Lady Jlallcetf which in a frag- 
meiiUiry form Inis just been publislu'd by the Camden Society, 
aiibrds .some iutcresl’iiig glimpses of the sociidy of llie period. liUdy 
llttlketL was the daugliier of TlioiiiiiK ^^^lrr^ly,tlllor and afterwards 
toecreinrv to IVIuce (.'linrles (( ’burh-R J.), and is known as the author 
td* various devotiojuil nn'ditotions. iler lit© was paased partly in 
hhiginnd and partly in r:!ci>lhiiid, tuid slio gives a\»‘ry nahe account 
of hex* tamily reltihons, rind the coinpctithui of her dill’ereut auilors, 
of whom Sir James IJnlkott was finally successful, 

Mr. Jarvis, on axi.-it lo Slratford-on-Avou, di.scovered, among 
other curiosities, a so-cidled “ Phusee-GUplic iMiiseiun,*' § kept by 
Henry Jones, an old slioenuiker. in a shed at tho Bull Inn." Mr. 
Jones explains the meaning of tb© title w*lnch lie has Lislowed (»u 
his exhibition by saying that it is “ three parts uatur’ and one part 
1111,*’ ami it appears that its contents counst i;f liguivs men aud 
aniimiis formed out ofyools td’ trees, pnavled wood, or ovldly shapi'd 
tlones, carved or otherwise toncht’d up to .-ait the purpose. Mr. 
Jones is a st'lf-Uiught nrlist, and sliows some ijiuiint imiuoiir in his 
works, judging fvinn tho sj)ecimeiis here pictuiod. ilo is also r* 
poet, bat (d‘ the I 'lose po. I'lie PhiiM^e-(ihpUc Museum ” May 
ptnjsilily ho worth .1 vinii if <u)1y for the mIo' (»f se.«.*ing its occenlrio 
o\vn»n’; but 3 lr. .T{irvi>>‘s book is, both in its t-i vle and its subject, 
decidedly uhsurd. 

CTleugiirrilT, at tho uppe'r cud of Banlry Lay, was, it seoma, 
discitvertMl some thirfy ye»ivs a;^(> by Thacjvi*rfiy, w ho celobratod its 
bcMiiiy in Ills Jmh i^f.rUh Hook; and, if iJii' pleiun*s in the li.and- 
biHjk )j now* htdorc ns are to be trusted, h;*-’ cuihus-isism was jiivSti tied. 
V\o avo not sure, however, that ThneVoray, who ^v^l^ charmed with 
the “pretty inn” at ( ReugaiTill’, would appnno llio piiipoBcd 
“ Cl iitiiil liolel,*’ where gi*im wv iters in whito lies will, wc fetur, 
sujipianl llio Peggy ofoilctj* ilays. 


* i’hisirivh llitu»v und (i rounds: Thoto^j-rtphii' Vieics. By W. Ik'dfurd. 
M.ii'iwn iV (.0. 

I + Amonff the Iniutnvtfos, By the Isoe l>:n''Iil J^eslii'. Kdiied h>' 

till* Jloji. \V. 11. i)i uinui'iiiii. SiTuiiil Lditiorj. Biliiiburgli : Biiiuen.stoii n 
! Dou'j;!.-!-. 

* The AutohinyrfAphy of Anne iMdy ILtlkcU, Kilitul by J, Gough 
Nkhol^. PiiuU'il lov ihc Cnmdi'ii Society'. 

§ The iifyptir; er, Mmcv Thuscc-G/ypfic: a Scrap-Book of Jotiinyn 
from Sputfuid-vn-Avim, and clHtwhrrti, By "W , Jiirvill. J. liunMiU 
Siniili. 

|j liuDurhs on the Adrnntaycs of Glengarriff ae a Winter HeaUh Resort 
and Sanitortvm. By K. Bush.* 


NOTTCl*:. 

IVe hey leave to state that we decline to rctxu'n rojectsd Cmninwni^ 
caLunu : and to this I'ule tvs can make no e^oiptimi. 


THU UNITED STATES. 

The. Annual Efibscniftim to the Satttkjiay Revtbw, including 
postage to any part of the Vnited Slates, is £l JOj. 4d,p or 
g7 6S gold, and may he forwarded direct to the iSihlisher, Mr. 
i)Avri> J ONES, at the Office, 88 SoiUhapipton Street, Strmdf hr 
to Mr. B. F, Stevens, Afoerioan Agency, 4 Trafcigar Sguah, 
London, Intmnational Money Orders can be sent from my 
office tvxtfAe United States, and Subsc9*^tioinSg payahU in ttdomcsf 
may conimence fdl any time. , • 

' * ■ . ’ “ , '<f . 

Q^et of the SxtVKOkY Rbvzew nvty: be 

>f M. FonmuneirAX,' 8 dm OiyufifiiUi- ' 'T ) ' 
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THE BOYAL TITUi. 

I K accordance with the precedent CBtablifilicd at the time 
of the Union Mr. OibRAbLi has brought in a Bill to 
enable the Qoeen, not to tako a apecified title with n^gard 
to India, but to take such title as she may think lit. On 
(he pnsBoat occasion this method of proceduro has a great 
advantage. It enables Parliament to discuss tbo merits 
or domorits of the different titles which suggest them- 
selves, without seeming to refuse or question a particular 
title which it might bo supposed tho Queen was desirous 
obtain. Those who object to the Quekn calling herself 
an lllmpross^ cau do so frankly and without tho painful 
hesitation which would have been necessarily caused by the 
knowledge that to be an Empress wjis what tho Quken 
especially wished. Every one is sure that the Queen only 
wishes to do what right. It is not at all in her manner 
to desire to be a little grander by putting herself on an 
equality with the KAPOliEoss. There is not tbo slight- 
cst reason to 8appo.so that tho Queen will bo at all 
hurt or offendod at the meaning of the word Empress 
being freely discusaod. In any case the discussion 
must do good, as, if tho title sbo a.ssunies is that ot 
Empress, the discussion will help to 6x the sense in 
wliich she will be called Empress, lii one sonso tho 
Crown of England has long boon an lni[)erial Crown 
— that is, the monairch would not allow the siiprenincy 
of any other poteutiite, civil or ecclesiastical. 'J'hc King 
entirely denied that the lioinau Empire or the Homan See 
bad any jurisdiction over liim or his country. The epit hei 
Imperial Was thus in some measure relative, and iinplud 
indopendeiico of others. In this century Emperor hji.s 
become a word with a new sigiiificuticnu It now merely 
means a very grand BoveiHjign. Some of tliose very grand 
sovereigns have had sovereigns under them. Kapo- 
LKON not oul^ hod other sovcreigivs under him, but 
biinsclf nominated most of his dopeiidcnt monarebs. 
The present German EMVGKOit baa the sovcral sovereigns 
of tho German States under him. But it cannot bo said 
that this is an csBontial fMurt of the incauing of tho 
word. The Second Napoleon had no kings mi^er him, 
neither have , the Emperors of BuSslv and Austria. 
Some, again, of those veiy grand sovereigns have 
been despots; Napoleon was not only a despot, but 
one of too most wantonly tyrannical despots that ever 
lived. The Imperial Government of Russia is at this 
moment despotic. Bui tho Emperors of Gerhant and 
Austria' arc oeimtitutional mouarcKs. The Queen is a very 
great &nd in the eyes of Englishmen, and perhapi 

m the eyi« ef a not, inconsiderable portion of mankind, , m 
is the greatest of all jtorereigna. 4<^ordiDg to mc^ern 
usage &e iofight properly be galled an Empress^ even if 
idle were, not suppOBW, to have sqbjeot princes under her, 
hhd although ahe Ja the most oonstitotional ef gonstitu*' 
(tonal moidu^eliSk J Butin England we should. exoessivoly 
iUSSkd her to bedglied Bippress. In the^driit place, we arg 
Uboustomed tp^th^idcihfiil her pandehr is above beinig aug- 
tmmted hy (be jnpr^ assumption of a grand name. She Js 
. (ilss^d^ a lo)Elg;^hhe oCkinj^i; and tube King of 
htgh.to e^ isati go. She 

' of goiUg up to.cwImrsQlf 

Ithasa hod air,i»heu:t,it 
oy tBd recooo spfehdouo 0^^ 

‘ ^ UiHqOtatgs itsdlf Uie 

'About Bieditto of 



Queen we feel that there is nothing of tho sham-spleiidiii 
sort. It expresBCB in a thousand w^ the rdatiicm which 
WG wish tho monarch to bear to her people. 

Whether there should bo some addition to the Reyul 
title ctai hardly be said to be jin dispute. India is so very 
important a pait of the Queen’s dominions that it seema 
as if it ought to bo recognized in her titlea, At least 'four* 
iiftbs of tho Queen’s subjects live there, and if she £s 
Queen of anywhere shg must bo Queen of the place where 
four-lifths of her subjects live. When tho Crown took over 
tho direct government of India it was discussed whether 
there should not bo an addition biade to the Royal title 
which should mark what had happened. Bnt ihe titmsfer 
took place immediately after the Mutiny, and was Imme* 
diately duo to the Mutiny, aiid tho Mmistry of the day 
rightly judged that it was inexpedient to connect the 
TLoval title too* intimately with the memory of a bloody 
and ])ain{ul passage in oigr hi>story. Things are changed 
jiuw. Tho rule of England in India is firmly established, 
and accepted with patient, if not cheerful, aoqaiesGseace. It 
has become iwcnrely, and, so far as men can speak of perma* 
nenco, permanenUy, a part of the possessions of the Grown.. 
The nail VO princes have cordially acknowledged the Prince 
OF W.\LES as tho son and immediate ropivsentative of 
their Sovereign. England has gradually learnt wliat the 
pusRcssiun of India means. Wo have Jntonists ki it which 
must preserve, wo have duties towanls it which w;o 
must discliaigc. Mr. Lowu hus tbo great merit of daring 
to say unpopular things, and bo ventures to bring forwant 
?in argument which must have occurred to many minds, 
but w hich no one else perhaps would have had tho bold- 
ness to nse, lie urged that we might ouo day lose India, 
and that, if this happcneil, tlic Sovereign, with a port of his 
title InktMA from India, wmUd bo in an absura position, 
cither having to submit to tho humiliation of docking bis 
title, or to votain an illusory tit^ like the pld niisnoiser of 
King of Vrance. T))c answer la this argtpncnt is tliat tbe 
only way to keep India is to proclaim to tbo world, and 
still more to take it as agreed between ourselves, that wo 
mean to keep it. Tho addition to the Royal title at tha 
present inounmt is therefore justified both by tho con- 
sideration that it expresses the existing relation of the 
Crown to tho princes and peoples of India, and that it 
brings bomo to Engli.shmcnthc intimacy of the. connection 
between England and India. Both thc:^ objects havo also 
been served by the very successful visit of tho Prince 
to India; and tho ocrasion of his visit has therefore 
been chosen as also the occasion of an additjpn to tho 
Royal title. 

Theso ooDsidcrations only show that there should be an 
.addition to the Royal title, and not what this title .should 
ho. This is purely a matter of sentiment; and the only 
question is, what weight should be given to conllicting 
sontimouU. Is the Qi^Ekn to bo termcd'Quocn or Empress 
of India P* and is the addition to the title to regard ludia 
only, or the Colonies as well as. India P It is said that 
for India Empmis, is a Eotlcr. word than Qiioej« because 
Ed^proas y a graipdcr word/aud ^rIbo because there arg. sub- 
^t ^licea in ^bdia, ajcii Oppress tneans, in fin 
way, tbuQueeu of This raises th^ qu<^tiptji;».wh«i 

we ' iliii^ priaces if xVre • ywlf lik^ 

Bovoreigjlm^ Sir OroROE Campuell say|^ powtifely 
they are>pthmw<^^bf the sort- Tfaqrar^lu his viewy ai 
the utmort ^ a^el with tho Baktr df cbuifii pt 

groat clani' Mr. DzssabLi urges, oAihe oi^ hand, (hiai 
some of them are- iim dcseeudants of anbestora who " 
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Izidopeudoni princos whou Britain was a Rotuan provinco. 
To call tfao Quekn Empress is thereforo a iribiito to the 
importauco of the native princes. Other speakers added 
fchat^ if Emperor implies oonquest — which it is diillcnltto see. 
why it should bo thought to do, except that the memory of 
Napoleon is always rumiing in British minds — the tnitri is 
that India is a conqnorad country, and that it is a good 
express true things. Tt was also sugge.sted that 
the natives like personal government, and understand 
nothing else, and that there is a greater ring of personal 
government about an Empress than about a Queen. This 
is an argument from preci.sely the o^iposito point of view. 
There will not be, and cannot be, anything in tho least 
like personal governiuont in India, whatever tho titJo 
of tho Sovereign may bo; so that in ihis way i ho advan- 
tage of tho title of Ettquvsa would bo that it would j 
suggest to tho untutored native mind something 
that was not true. With regard to tho Colonies, it 
was asked by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Fouster whether, if an 
addition to the Royal title was to bo made been use India 
was important, tho Colonics wore not also important, and 
did not deserve t-o have their importanro marked in tho 
addition ? Mr. Disraki.i replied that their imporiance was 
already marked in a far more significant manner ; for, as 
was expressly decided at the time of the union with Ireltind, 
they a 1*0 to be regarded a.s pnrls of Croat Britain and 
Ireland. An Australian is an Englishman who happens to 
be in New South Wah's, and not in Sussex j and to imply 
that he w'tis anything else would bo to insult him. If Ihis 
is so, it is obvious that, by un ad<.litioii to tho Royal title 
referring only to India, a di.sti notion wouhl ho set up ho- 
tween the Queen's subjoclH uufavotirablo to India. At tho 
present moment the Queen’s Rubjects in India must bo 
tAken to be included among tho.sc persons (wer whom she 
rules ns Queen of Great Biitnin and Ireland. To take the 
Indians out of this elass would be, according to Mr. 
Disuaelt, to put them in a separate and lower class. It 
is quite true that we, in point of fVu't, do look on the 
natives of India ns a lower das-, than coloni.st 8 of 
English descent, and it is now proposed to record 
this prepo.s608.sion. The preferonco for the title of Kirij-'Cess 
over that of Queen is quite in accordiiuce with tliis view. 
We should think it going down, not going up, if our 
Qitken called horself an Empress. But EinpresH Is thought 
just good enough for India. It conveys with it a sort of 
contempt disgui.sed under the show of a compliment. It 
is supposefl to be likely to flatter the vanity of native 
princes, and it is tlionglit io bo calculated to inspire a 
delasivo but pleasing belief in tho personal power of the 
Sovereign, while at tlm same time it rcc(jrJs tho fact thsit 
India is a conquered country, Emprc 8 .s i.s in every way 
a lower title than Queen wisen apjdied to India, for it is a 
word despised by tho governing race, and thought, .specially 
suited to tho governed. WJicii an occasion presents itself 
for marking the intimato councxiori of all tho Queen’s sub- 
jects with each otlier, ii. scarcely worth while to 

Btamp upon a portion of them this mark of inforioritj". 


THE StJEZ CANAL BEBATE. 

M b. DISRAELI, though ho nt first he.sitated to ad- 
journ the Suez Oaiial dtjbate, has no njasoii to r<»gret 
his subsequent deference to the wdshes of the Icadei’s of 
the Opposition. Lord llAUTiNTfroN would perhaps not have 
oarod for a postponement if lie had nut b(;cu urged on by 
the cliaracteristio impetuosity of his former chief. Mr. 
Gladstone’s determination to decline immediate discussion 
•was evidently not caused by any unecriainty as tc» tho 
merite of the quostion. His argnrneiit may [)evhafjs bo more 
copious when ho has had full time to study the published 
papers, but the indignation which will prompt bis eloquence 
needs no additional fuel. . His pstriotic anger found its first 
vent In a complaint that Mr. Dlsbaem had intiriiated his 
habitnal’Willingncss to consult the inclination of the House. 
The Minister might, said Mr. Gladstone, have waited for 
somobotiy else to pay him a compliment. When Mr. Glad- 
STONE was in office he^might have waited long before ho 
was congratnlated on the habitual oourtcHy and good 
humour of his domeanour. Having censured Mr. Disuakli, 
Mr. Gladstone next foil fool of the metropolitan press, 
which had, as ho said, given an inflaiiimatory support to 
the Suez Canal purebase. Several years havt? pa.ssod since 
Mr. Oi^DSTONK proclaimed the suporioritjr of provincial to 
metropolitan journals. Writers living in tho centre of 


politics and society were too critical, too prone to judge of 
every question on its merits, and generally too inde^xm- 
dent. Tlio country papers, on tho other hand» wore de- 
voted to their party, and above all to its loader. It was 
remarked at the time by journalists who admitted the 
juBtico of tho charge against theinsolvos, that Mr. Olai>- 
STONG displayed ingratitude to some devoted partisans c In 
tho Ijonduu press. He has now tho OKcuse of findinffc^i" 
lamBolf unsupported iti hia opposition to tho Ghveroinent' 
moasni’c by tho enlbusiastic Telegraph and the affectionato 
Spfi^tiitur. Tho Economic, which disapproves of the 
purc?h:i..Ro, is generally tlH)ugiiL topt>ssoss weight and autho- 
rity ; but one or two exceptions to tho inflammatory con- 
duct of tho London pres.'a wore insufficiont to avert Mr. 
Gladstone’s wrath. It is not stated who wore inflamed, 
or what was tho nature and tondeuey of tho inflammation. 

Tlio points on wliich Mr. Gladstone professedly roquiros 
information are perhsps tho.so which bo most fully under- 
stands, and on which ho hopes to found the strongest argu- 
nu^nts against the Govornuioni, IIo is certainly not 
ignoimit that, by tho constitution of tho Canal Company,, 
disputes among shareholders uro subject to tho jurlRdiotion 
of French Courts, and tluit no shareholder can exercise 
more than ten voto.s. It is equally notorious that tijo 
Company is, in its territorial capacity, Egyptian or Turkish, 
and that any litigation with strangers, other than French 
subjects, belongs to Egyptian tribunals. Tie.ss zealous 
critics might pexdifips consider that, as tho puveliaso will un- 
(loubtcflly bo . 5 niictioTied Parliament, it may not be for 
the public interest to define prematurely tho method by 
which the inevitable influence of England over tho policy of 
tho Company may bo most conveniontly asserted ; but Mr. 
Gl/VDstone's indignant rep mhatiun of the purchase is not 
to be iiampercd by vulgar reasons of national expodieney. 
The present Giwernment has, in his judgment, committed 
several vvrovs in one transiiction. Tho pur<dia.so involves 
tho iirimcdiato outlay and the uncertain repayment of a 
con.sidei*jible sum ; it has been regarded by inflammatory 
writers as an act of bi>ld and seasonablo policy; and, above 
all, it is a diparturo from tho principles and piuctice of 
Mr. OlaDvSTOne. Deviation from the doctrines of an in- 
fallible btatesmari has on ono or muri? previous oceaHinns 
b(*en imputed to his succoP.sors as a crime. In 1853 
.Mr. Gladstont: annuuncod that the Income tav wo\iid 
expire in i860 ; but the Crimean War intervened, and 
before tho appointed time tho Government of the day 
found it necessary to increaso the percentage inskad 
of reducing it. Mr. Gladstone coiiseqnently atlucked 
Sir G. Lewis, then Chancellor of tho E.xcheqiier, with 
unprecedented violence, on tho absurd charge of a 
broach of faith. When tlio Russian Government in 1870 
reputliated a main article of tho Treaty of Paris, Mr. 
Gladstone, as Prime Minister, vindicated tho breach of 
(‘figagement on the groaiid that ho had himself during iiis 
bitter opposition to Lord J’ai.mekston in 1856 ohjtH'.ted to 
stipulations which he thought unfavourable to Kimsia. In 
the present instance also Mr. Disraeli and Lord Deruy 
are liable to the charge of heretical perversity. If it is 
true that an overture made to Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
for the purehaso of the Khtcdtyr’s shares was summarily 
rejected, the measure adopted by tho present Ministers 
may seern to imply tho iucrcdiblo proposition that Mr. 
Gi*ADsroNB was once in the wrong. As St. Louis said of 
certain .sceptics who had questioned the divinity of tho 
chief of Catholic Saini.8, llio only way of dealing with 
such miscreants is to draw tho sword and run them 
Ihrungh. Even if the late Government had no opportunity 
of con.sidering the purcliase, tho measure is not tho less 
a denial of Mr. Gladstone's political creed. To spend 
money or to incur risk for national objects is a damnablo 
error. 

For parly purposes Lord Hautinoton has made a mis- 
take in giving members time to make themselves ac» 
quainted with tho recont history of the Suez Canal. The 
corrospondonco which has been published, while it tllus- 
trato.s Lord Derby’s vigilance and firmness^ shows tho ex- 
treme difficulty of deaung' with M. d£ LRSSEr.s os the 
ropresentativo of a Company of French sharelioldors. It 
was timo to olTect some change in the telatiopa between 
maritime States anda Company wbioh, through itsProsidimt, 
defied all external authority. It may ho true that tho 
acquisition of the Kbbdivk’s shares will not immediately 
correct all abuses ; but a State which ftumiBhes. half tho 
share capital of 'the Canal, in addition to seven-tenthB of 
tho tonnage whioii pays the revenue^ will find that its iask 
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tmlarmatioiiB cannot be treated 'with indifftmnce. Other | 
Bu^pean Powera, only exeepting France and Rnsaia, hare 
tacitly allowed the BngUeh OovernmeBt to repremnt their 
intermits; and they naturally approve of atrapiaaction which 
will probably pxeolnde the noceBsity of future remonstrancea. 
The oontempt with which M. db LBasBPB hae treated the 
^commendations of the International Gommission and the 
'^Bcreo of the Porte zn^ be in a great degree aiiribated 
to the slackness of the Turkish 'Ministers, which may per- 
haps have been prompted by Russia. There is some 
advantage in a visible proof that the English Qovornment 
is thoroughly iu earnest. 

The oorrespondenoe on the Suez Canal takes up the 
stoiy nearly at the point at which it was left by the 
French despatches which had been previously published. 
The Report of the International Commission which sat at 
Constantinople had receivod the formal sanction of the 
Porto ; and M. UB Lbbskps, finding that ho wonld not be 
supported by the French Govornmout, hod abandoned his 
intention of resisting the final decision by force. Never- 
theless, he addressed to the Porto a monthly protest in 
which he reserved the pretended right of recovering at a 
future time the difierenco between the tariff which had 
been rejected by the Commissiou and the dues actually 
levied ** in violation of the Act of Concession.'’ It was 
only on Lord Dbbdy’s romonstnince that the Turkish 
Ministers at last declined to receive protests which were 
at the same time a menace and an afiront to the Govern-^ 
meut. M. db Lbssbpb in a published letter spoke of ''an 
“ astonishing claim” of the English Admiralty, which be 
farther described as an act of ” intornatioral brigandage.” 
In defiance of the decree of the Porte, the Goiufifiny habitu- 
ally measared the tonnage of ships, instead of adopting the 
official certificate of the Board of Trade, and, in obodionce 
to the orders of the President, hia agents uniformly de- 
clined the legitimate jurisdiction of' the Egyptian Cunrts. 
At a later period M. Charlks de Lesskps, repreaoniing his 
father, proposed to discontinue the contumacions proceed- 
ings which bad perhaps been adopted for the special 
purpose, on condition that the English Government 
should assent to a continuance of the tompoiury porcent- 
ago added to the tolls by the CommLssion as a security for 
additional capital to be cxpomled on the improvetnent of 
the Canal. The Duke IJkcazks, in a Noto to Lord 
Lyons, supported M. db Lessk^s's proposal that the in- 
crease of capital and the submission of the Comfiany to tho 
authority of tho Porte should bo siraulUneoasly arninged ; 
but after full consideration Lord DEiiity adliored to liis 


theories of statesmatiship in which he appears to have M 
iutenso balief, and scatters almost at hazai*d aphorisms^ bv 
epigrams which have generally the merit of originalitif;, 
On this occasion Prince Bisj^iauck gave the secret histofy 
of tho famous scare of last spring. It was remarked at tiui 
time that tho part played by him at that period was one 
very difficult to understand. If ho really meant to ^ iup 
a now war, bo showed vary little of his usual ability in 
the mode in which he set to work, and vory little of his 
usual firmnoBB in tho diplomatic complications that onsoed. 
If he had nothing to do with the scare, why did bo allow 
papers generally regarded as semi-official to stimulate the 
panic? Princo Bismarck’s explanation will be periectly 
satisfactory to all who will accept his statements upon his 
solo authority. He had nothing whatever to do witb the 
scare. Ho had not the slightest wish for a new war, and 
lias none now. Hia maxim is that Germany, being safe 
within its borders, should be content with whai it has, aizd 
should remain strictly and entirely on tho defensive. Even if 
ho hadlieou foolish and wickod enough to dosireanow war Last 
year, he might have been sure that the German Parliameui 
would not liavc voted tho necessary funds. Nor is it he 
that can make war. It is the Empbbob who must in the 
last resort accept tho responsibility ; and how can it be 
believed, Prince Bismarck asked, that the Emperor should 
lightly and wantonly mako war, being, as he is, an old 
man, who knows woll all the miseries that war entails, and 
who has had successes in war enough to satiate the most 
adventurous ambition ? We must own that, if the Qormau 
Pai'liament accepted these arguments aa having all the 
force which Prince Bismarck attributed to them, it is not 
easy to foreigners to follow their example. If Prince 
Bismarck had chosen to say that Germany was in danger 
and war was necessary, we cannot feel at all sure that the 
Getoiiau Parliament would have refused funds, or the 
EiiPKiiou his consent. But tho main thing is not what 
arguments Prince Bismarck added to his explanation, but 
tho nature oi'tbis explanation itself. What ho says, in as 
distinct language as a man can use, is that he personally 
never drcaint of war with France last spring, and had 
nothing whatever to do with those schemes or throats or 
appeals to public timidity by which the scare of last year 
was brought into oxistouco. it is not that Priitco Bismarck 
did not go so far ns some other {x>ople, or that he wished to 
produce a result, though not the result produced. He declares 
in eflect that he hud absolutely no more to do with tho 
throats of war la.st spring tlian Mr. Brioijt ha<i to do with 
the Criirioan war. It was a movement from which he not 


determination that in the first instance the Porio should 
ouforce obedience to tho recommendations of tlie Con- 
stantinople Commission, .M. j*k IjE^seps, having probably 
liNcoi'tauied tho intentions of the English Government, 
withdrew his demand for a prolongation of tho increased 
tariff, and at the same time formnlly renewed his protest 
agaimst the validity of the autliorizeil tariff. ’J'ho Turkish 
(jovernmeiit at last, on tho urgent demand of the English 
Ambassador, informed tho Company that all protests and 
reservations were groundless, null, and void. Inhere can 
be no doubt that the controversy with the Canal 
Company impressed on liOrd Derut tho inexpedumey 
of allowing tho whole property to be tmnsferred to 
French owners. It is true that, i(^ the under taking is 
managed on purely commercial principles, the interests of 
the Bhareholders and of shipowners and freighters may be 
substantially the same ; Imt there is no security against 
tho intervention of political motives; and ^ it is oven 
possible that in certain contingencies one or more Go- 
vernments might guarantee thh Com|mny agaiust loss 
arising from impediments to navigation. Tho instructions 
to Mr. Cave and the oorrespondence relating to his mission 
have no bearing on the parchase ; and Mr. Gladstone will 
scaroely induce the House of Commons to postpone the 
vote until Oolonol Stokes has reporUui on tho position of 
tho Oovemmeut in respect of its shares. Tho caso of the 
Ministers is greatly strengthened by the publication of the 
oorrespondenoe of 1874 and 1875. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE PRESS, 

P RINCE BISMARCK has taken an opportonitj 
afforded by the^ diecuBsion of a Bill for alteritig the 
law as to the preis'tb offer to tho German Parliament one 
of those extraordiiMbTy harangues in which from time to 
tU39^ ^ tdla enrions pieoea of aeciret histoiy, propounds 


only stood aloof, but of wliicii he heartily disapproved. 

If this was so, how then did it happen that tho senii- 
oflieial press souiiditl the note of alarm which throw Europe 
fi>r some dreary Hn.xioo8 days ofl’ its balance ? Prince Bis- 
marck tolls us exactly how this hap]>cned, so far tiis ho can 
do BO without niontioning natucs. lie says that writers iu 
the semi-official papers got hiij^s as to wliat to say from 
certain foreign diplomatists who wished alaruiing articles 
to bo written. Tho language of Priuco Bi&mauck leaves it 
doubtful whether he moans that those foreign diploniaiists 
actually paid to get tho articles written, or whclher the 
writers, having a particularly v abiablo article to sell, iu tho 
shape of whnt sooniod to bti official nows, got a propor- 
tionntc romuiioration for their writings. But what Prince 
Bismauok stated w^as that certain writers, to whom their 
Commiinieatiim with foreign diplomatists was a source of 
pecuniary gain, recoirod hints or itistructiou.s from these 
diplomatists to write alarming articles. But then, as Pnuco 
Bismarck acknowi< uges, those diplomatists had soinctbiugto 
go upon, TlM*y were not spinning e vi 1 suggestions out of their 
own malicious bosoms. They had been deceived by Germans 
in a very high position, although not properly authorized to 
speak for Germany or to direct- the politics of Gcrinajiy. 
Tins, it will bo jromeinbei’ed, exactly a^’cords wifcJi tho lan- 
guage of Lord Db'URY, who said that the scare was not a 
mere piwso of nonHcnse, that thoro had been real danger, 
and that the danger proceeded ffom jicrsons in a very high 
position ontor raining the view that tho iiit<(^ro.sUi of Ger- 
many domand(>d a new war. Neither Lord Dej^by nor 
Prince Bismarck has informed us who these persons w ire, 
but Prince Bismarck Las now infonTu-^ us that ho was not 
one of them. And the incident has had one importaot 
result. It has opene 4 the eyes of Prince Bishascx to ihp 
danger and absuiriity of tho system of semi-official papers. 
He frankly owns that he used to think it oonveuiont to 
have chatiuSls at his command by which he could Jet his 
oouiitrymeo know what ho wishM them to understand or 
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hclievc, without coming forwiud directly as ilie author 
ol’ wliati wtiB said. Generally some subordiuate ulBciul 
wrote the article, and ho merely corrected it ; but occa- 
sioually he has written whole articles hinisolf, and he added, 
with pardonable conhdcnce in the ti*enchaucy of hia stylo, 
that ho did not think that when he wrote many people 
could mistake the author, Hut then the journals used for 
this purpose wore not bound to insert no other inspired 
articles than those which owed their inspiration to him. 
There were, more especially, those cunning and perhaps too 
liberal foreign diplornati.sls always lying in wait for an 
opportunity of inserting the dangerous compositions which 
they pati’ouized in the midst ol* his whofeKomo and in- 
atructiye mutter. This is a miscliiof which ho is dotor- 
ininod shall not recur. Ho therefore informed the G(3rman 
Parliament that ho had once for all severed the connexion 
of the Foreign OlUce with all journals except the two 
oificial ones. He is not going to inspire any one any more, 
and therefore, as he put it in his usual decisive manner, 
anybody who henceforth says that an article in a non-oflicial 
journal has been inspired by the Foreign Odico will know 
that ho is telling a lie. 

As Prince Bismarck 1 ms detormined to absiaiti for the 
future from the luxury of giving news in an indirect way, 
he views with great jealousy tlioso who do not slirink from 
doing what he has decided not to do. The clause in the 
Press Bill with reference to which he spoke was one 
by wliich tlm parvcfyors of false news were subjected to 
forious penalties. On two }irevions occasions the J*arlia- 
ment hnd refused to pass the clause, and Prince Bismarck 
stated that he was perfectly aware that his third and final 
at tempt must fail. In point of fact, the clause was rejected 
soon after he wit down without discussion or division. But 
Prince Bismarck stated that, in his view, it was one of the 
advantages of a Oonstitutional Monarchy as contrasUai 
with a Republic that a Minister could, under the former 
system of Govcrnineiit, bring forward measures without 
the slightest proRpeet of passing 1 hem He regarded the 
clause under considorsil ion not as a pioc <5 of possible law, but 
as a text on which ho could deliver a discour.^o wineli ho 
hnd it much at heart to deliver, BoRides giving tho secret 
history of tho scare, and tracing tho history of his con- 
nexion widi the semi-olficial jiross, Princo Bi.‘'’'iakck had 
another object in view. Ho wib!u‘ci to warn his country, 
men against the very great evil of tho modern system of 
iiilegruphing news from all parts of tlm wwjrld. In 
Germany he thought that he could see that the mania for 
looking for little scraps of information from all corners of 
thcgliibc diverted the minds of men from a due consider- 
ation of liomely praclieal question.s of very much greater 
real iTujiortance to tliem. Evcrywliere, too, as ho justly 
baid, this unending flux of telegraphic communication keeps 
ttlive constant guinbling and stock-jobbing, d'ho news is 
very seldom true ; and Prince Bismarck stated, os tlic re- 
nulfc of his experience, that ho Jiad found that political 
news was generally Iraiisraitted from places where it 
was pcvf(»etly inij)os.‘^iblo that any real actiuaiiitancc 
with the true staUi of facts could bo jirocnrcd. 
We in England can echo mucli of 'vvliat Princo Bis- 
marck said. Nothing can ho more dreary and futile 
for readers than to huvo to wade daily tlirough column 
after column of telegrams, tho greater part of which are 
wholly unimportant, and as to a very large part of which 
it is impossible to tell whether there is a word of Irutli in 
what is said or not. Telegrams sent to journals of tho 
first class liy correspondent.s ou w'hosc trustworthiness and 
sagacity there is good reason to rely arc no doubt as 
likely to bo truo as any pieces of information liuniedly 
acquired and promptly sent olf can bo. But telegrams cif 
this sort are only a small portion of the whole. If, agaiji, 
Berlin suffers from telegraphic Htock-jobbiug, so, much more, 
do we. It has been stated, wo do not know how for 
accurately, that during the excitcincut consequent on the 
Suez shares purchase — an excitement niainfained apd 
prolonged by incessant toIcgr,Mnfl pnrportiug to come 
from jHirsons with special knowledge of what was going 
on in Egypt — Egyptian stock was bought and sold in 
London to the auioniit of tlu'ce hundred millions ster- 
ling. That the fomontalion of gambling by tclograins 
^liich arc either altogether untrue or inisreproseiitations 
of a itfirt. of the truth is a great evil no one can deny. 
But in England wo may hope that tho evil will in some 
degree work its own cure. When we have learnt a proper 
distrust of telegrams tlioy will not do us mu<5h barm. 
Already wo have got so far in a 4 vanoe of Germany that 


foreign telegrams do not divert us from attending to our 
small duiiieblio matters. Some day, perhaps, we sliall learn in 
I reading our papers to skip the telegrams nuless they come 
in a way that gives them an e.special title to confidence ; 
and some day, too, wc shall perhaps recognize that stock- 
jobbing in tho midst of endless wiring ” is a game in 
which good simple people canuot hope to win. 


THE NMW COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 

T he Lord CiiaroklijOU had no difficulty in vindicating 
his own couKislency in tho matter of a Court of Final 
Appeal during tlie vacillation of tho House of Lords and 
of the legal profession. As a passenger in au up-train at a 
station fancies that ho is in motion bcoauso the parallel 
down-trfiin 1ms started, liOrd Cairns seemed, not indeed 
to himself, but to others, responsible for the indifferonoo of 
tho Peers to their privileges in 1873,08 contrasted with 
their sudden tenacity in 1875. Ills own opinion only 
renged from acquiescence in the easy surrender of the 
jurisdiction to a conviction that it was neither desirable nor 
pmcticable to i»vercoine tho final resistanco of the Houso of 
Lords, of tho Bench, and tho Bar. The Court which is 
now to he const.ituted will come gradually into complete 
existence as vacancies occur among tho paid Judges of tho 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council. As tho Lord Chan- 
cur.LoR truly said, tlioj e is no irnmodiato hurry, for tho Law 
Lords in the House are CApable and comparatively numerous, 
and the Judicial ComiuiLteo dispose.s of its business to general 
saiisfaetiou. When the system is at a future time in full 
opcnition, the whole number of juilgcs of all ranks will 
1)0 the same which was originally fixed by tho Judicature 
Act. It is inexpedient to multiply judges, except under 
pressure of necessity ; not for the reason allogod by Mr. 
liLAUSTUNi-:, that it is of primary iinporLancc to save judicial 
salaries, hut because the Bar can only supply a limited 
number of candidates of tho higliest qualifications. The 
arraiigenicnts which have been in o[>cratiou since last 
November liave resulted in an economical diRtributioii of 
judicial force; and it is only during tho Circuits that any 
inconvenient pressure is to bo approhende<i. Tho LoRU 
CilANn.-LLou took occasion, witli Rome hriinour, to establish 
a precedent for the liinitaiion of the number of judges in 
England by announcing tho decision of the GoveVnmentto 
abstain from filling up tho vacancy in the Irish Common 
l^leas. Imperial tynuiny may pohaps be deemed more 
tolmablc by Irisli patriots whou it is simultaneously or 
prospectively exorcised at home. Tho proportion of judges 
of ap])eal to judges of first iiistanco may bo (men to qiies- 
tion ; and the constitution of tho ('ourt of Intormediate 
Appeal under tho Act of last Session has not in all caaes 
been found satisfactory. 

In accepting the Ministerial project, tho Houso of Lords- 
will have .secured its nominal junsdielion by the partial 
fiacriticfi of the hereditary character to which it has, with 
a sound instinct, earnestly and obstinately clung. It is 
truo that the successful resistance of tho Houso to the 
admission of Jiord Wensmsydale as a life peer was justified 
by constitutional reasons which will be displaced by lord 
Cairns’s Bill. Lord Palmerston and Lord Chanwohth 
alUimptcd, in defiance of a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution, to revive, without velereiico to Parliament, a 
preHigative of the Crown which had become obsolete by 
disuse for a period of lour hundi’cd years. Tho danger of a 
similar auaqhronismhivd been illu.strated during tho lloform 
Bill agitation by proposals tliat the Kino should correct the 
auomulies of tho representative systoin by issuing and with- 
holding writs in accordanee witli precedents not more anti- 
qiiatt'd than the creation of liio peuis. The Opposition would 
have performed a public duty tudotoaung Lord Ckanworth’s 
ex}K*riment, even if tho introduction ot lifo peers into the 
House of Lords had been approved by universal consent 
as intrinsically expedient. Tlie majority which followed 
Lord Lynduukst porhajis distinguished less accuraiely 
between the substance and tho form of the Ministoriai 
proceeding, A Chamber which has always been, except as 
to one of the Estates, strictly hereditary, may not unrea- 
sonably regard with suspicion and dislike the introduction 
into the system of a novel and alien element. Tho creu^ 
tion of an elderly and childlesB pear ol* ample fortune, with- 
out the customary remainder to his male issue, plainly and 
ostentatiously raised the issue of tho fifti^o coustitation of 
the House of Lords. Lord Wensley dalu would have been 
ciiargod with no special duties which might have accounted 

> 
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for bis inforior tenure; and. if bo bad been admitted to 
take his seat in the House^ tio objection could afterwards 
have been oonsistentljr urged against the 'creation of an 
indefinite number of nominees of the Govorament of 
the day, who would probably have been inferior in for- 
tune and social position to tbqir hereditary colleagues. 
The Lords of Appeal, who will be somothiDg less than 
"|;f5r8 for life, are limited in number ; they have special 
functions to discharge ; and they receive pay for their ser- 
vices. It has often been suggested that ibo great digni- 
taries of the law should, in virtue of their offices, sit bv 
right ill the House of l^rds. Under Lord Catbns’s Bill 
the privilege will be conferred on the Lords of Appeal. As 
with the bishops, succession will, in the case of the new 
judges, be substituted for inheritance. A bishop forf( its 
his seat in the House of Lords wliou he resigns his see, aud 
for many years past the junior bishop ha.s had to wait for a 
vacancy before ne can enjoy the full privilege of his rauk. 
The compromise which the Lord Cuabcellob proposes is 
piHibably the most favourable to the House of Iiords which 
it would have been possible to efibet. The dilution of the 
hereditary element is minute, and it is definite in quantity. 

The Court of f'inal Appeal has many advantages over 
Lord Selboene’s scheme. The maintenance of the old ju- 
risdiction meets all the technical and soutimontnl objections 
which were, with more or less sincerity, urged on behalf 
of Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, and India. No part 
of the empire will be compelled to resort to a tribunal 
loss august than that to which it has been accustotned. In 
the Judicial Committee, and, according to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the House of Lords, the injured subject will 
roccivo redress immediately from the Sovereign. Some 
Kurjjriso has been caused by Lord Caiun.s’s digression into 
the original theory of the jurisdiction of tlie House of 
Lords ; and the Peers will scarcely appveciat€^ the solicitude 
with which he is careful to record iu the form of petition 
the subordination of the authority of the House to the 
prerogative of the Crown. Lord Hale supported tho same 
proposition on the ground that an indopomiont jurisdiction 
inherent iu tho House of Lords would have been too aristo- 
cnitical. Tho same reason will render tho formal affirmation 
of the superiority of tho Crown distasteful to tho House of 
Lords. A love of fictions, which aro often the best hi.sto- 
rical records, well becomes a groat lawyer; but lietwecn 
two competing fictions it was unnecessary to express a 
preference. In the present day it is not disputed that tho 
public interest is to bo exclusively considered in the 
Hilmitiistratiou of justko. Ijord Caiuns may be justified in 
rcgufding tho Queen as tho fittest typo of national right 
uiid duty, but the controversy might have been more con- 
veTn\‘ntly avoided. If antiquarian research were to coiidornn 
Lord Cairns’s constitutional theory, it might nevcrthele.ss 
be highly dc.sirable to appoint two or four J>ords of Appeal, 
and to make tho sittings of tho House oontinnous during 
the judicial year. The provisions of the Bill aro evidently 
the result of mature cousidemtion, though it is possible 
that some amendments may be suggested in the course of 
Parliamentary discussion. Experience must show whether, 
as in the case of the Judicial Committee, the introduction 
<)f paid members who will attend regularly will render 
tho Law Lords indifieront to the duties which have hitherto 
been performed with commendable ossidnity. 

It is a part of tho Loud Ohanoeixor's plan eventually to 
absorb into the House of Lords tho greater portion or the 
whole of tho functions of the Judicial Committoe. Under 
the Acts which are now in force, the appointments of the 
paid members of tho Privy Council are not to be renewed 
as vacancies occur, except by authority of Parliament. 
Tho Lord Chancellor proposes that four Lords of Appeal 
shall ultimately take the place of the paid mombors of the 
J udicial Committee. He judiciously postpones any schomo 
for the complete consolidation of the two Courts of Final 
Appeal, but there can bo no doubt that ho contemplates 
tho final eatablishmont of a single tribunal. The exact 
number of judges and tho manner in which their pro- 
ccodings are to be arranged may properly bo reserved for 
future settlement. It will perhaps be found that appeals 
from India and the Colonics aro not altogether analogous 
to appeals from English or Irish courts. On tho other 
hand, it is not impossibk that, following the example of 
Canada, some of the Colonies may be eager to sever another 
strand in the thin bond of dependency which still connects 
them with the motherioountiv. A generation henoe the 
Irgislatora of the day wUl be able to form a more oonfident 
estimato of the judicial wants of tho empire. In the mean- 
time a tolerably symmetrical system will have been es- 


tabllshod, without too wide or too sudden a divexgwce 
from ancient theory and practice. A Court of final 
Appeal, though it diRoharges the important functioii of 
finally determining tho law, has less to do with tho practical 
administi*ation of justico than tho Court of Intermediate 
Appeal, and mucli less than the Divisions of the High 
Court which exercise original jurisdiction. The problem 
which was complicated by tho claims and historical rights 
of the House of Lords seoms to have been, on tho whole, 
ingcnioasly and prudently solved. 


FRANCE. 

A LIVELY contest is going on in Corsica between 
M, Rouher as the aiithorizc<l reproseniativo of the 
Imperialists, and 1 Vince Napolkon JsitouE, who appears 
principally to represent himself. IVobably if Napoleon HI. 
were still living, his cousin would have proved less irre- 
pressible than he now shows himself. At all events, both 
combatants scorn prepared to rest their claims on the esti- 
mato which the late Emperor had formed of Prince 
Nai'Oleon Jerome. Upon ibis point it is hard to say which 
has had the advantage. M. Koiiukk has published a letter 
written by tho EwpEitOR to Prince Napoleon Jerome, 
which contains a decidedly unpleasant sketch of bis 
character and career. But then this letter was written 
as Jong ago os March 1^3, and Prince NapolroiN Jerome 
bolds that it was cancelled by a loiter written shortly 
bolbro the Empekok’s death, in which ho speaks with kind- 
ness and confidence of tho man whom ten years earlier ho 
had charged with oficring a consistent opposition to his 
policy. On tho other hand it may be contended that, fur 
*ibo purposes of tho Imperial party at all events, the 
Emperor's heir must be accepted as the authorised expo- 
nent of what would have been the Emperor's views, and 
thero can be no question at all as to the attitude 
in which Prince Naioleon stands towards Prince Napo- 
leon Jerome. I am forced, says the young Prince, 
to treat my consin as an enemy, not only becansc 
he is opposing my most trusted adherent, but also because 
bo is oilering himself as a candidate for tho Chamber of 
Deputies. Tho first condition of tho Bokafarvr family 
dsveUing together iu unity is that no member of it should 
voluntarily place himself in a position where, in presence of 
nufurcseeu events, ho may be obliged to act decisively with- 
out. previous coiiimunication with tho head of his House. 
If Prince Napoleon Jeroaje sits in the French Legislaluro 
ho may at any moment liavo to vote upon some important 
motion in ignorance of, and ^mssibly in opposition to, tho 
view taken at Cliisclhurst. It is the duty of a woll- 
bchavod cousin nut to tako this responsibility upon himself. 
Tho Imperialist tactios have often to be left undetermined 
up to the last moment, and M. Napoleon Jerome might 
easily find himself opposing a decision taken at Chisel- 
hurst, not so much because ho diifcrs from it as because ho 
is ignorant that it has bocu arrived at. It may be objected 
that M. Rouuer labours under this same disqualificatiou, 
sinco, if ho is to bo of any service iu tho Chamber of Depu- 
ticjs, ho must bo living in Paris or Versailles, and while there 
will have only tho same means of commnnicating with 
Chisclhurst ns Prince Napoleon Jerome himself. But the 
independence of Prince Napoleon JkkombV mmd, or what- 
ever less coinpliiv.enl4iry name may bo given to those 
features of his charncUu* which lead him to oppose >1. 
UouHER, cannot be trusted to make Aim properly sub- 
missive to suggestions from hoad-quartors, oven when 
there has boon time to bring them to his notice. Prince 
Napoleon has good rc.ason, therofoiv, to think that the 
presence of his cousin iu tho French Ijcgislaturo might give 
to tho Bonaptirtisis an appeamneo of being divided among 
themselves, which would bo highly dotninental to thoir 
prospects. 

Prince Napoleon Jerome's account of the question ut 
issue in naturally quite difleront. Ho says ratiier cleverly 
that the name cl Napoleon should be useni as a ro- 
sourco in difficulty, not os a means of inereusing the 
dissensions of Frenchmen. Ho docs not come fowiuri, 
that is to say, as an adversary of the llepnblic ; on tho 
contrary, he aocepta it fiiuikly, and is prepared to pay it 
all the respect duo to an established Goverumoat, on con- 
dition that it gives the country what it wants — peaoc, 
order, and liberty. M. Rouhiik’s woi^a aro not very diffe- 
rent from Prince Napoleon Jerome's, bat there is an im* 
ircnsc difference between the menniuge whij^h they aro ro« 
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iii|Ni0tiTe][7 iatonded to oonvey. M. Rounss awaits without 
uapiltiottOd iba xemilta of the trial which the Bopublioan 
OfMMmaiion la uudei^ing, bat he awaits Uiem with a sot. 
tlfidoaavietioii Aiat the trial can have but one issue. These 
r o a ol t Si heeajUs will be identical with those that hiatoiy 
hastsbheadj reoorded ; and« further, they will bo such as 
wBleiiligliiea the oonsoiencee of the most iucrodalous. It 
is not ;at all Ae same thing to say, if the Bopublic 
&Qs the Exupire will be restored, and to say When 
the Bepublio mils the Empire will be restored. The change 
o{ the conjunction alters the whole meaning of the sen- 
tence. It is possible that at bottom Prince J^apolkon 
Jbboiih is as hostile to the Republic its M. Rouuku him- 
self^bpi this oan at most bo only an lufereuco from his 
'Sopj^sed character or his known autecedonts. He does 
not avow himself an enemy of the Republic; on the coti- 
trary,.he professes himself its humble servant. M. Rouhek 
in eibot telb the electors whom he i.s canvassing that, if 
Frenekmen ehoose to be such fools as to give the Re- 
pabUo anotber trials there is nothing for it but to wait 
until tho Republic has given them another revolution, and 
then to proclaim the Empiio. Prince Nai'oleon Jkkoub 
does *uot presume to find fault with his countrymen for 
glviag the Republic another trial. Ho contents him- 
self with deftniug what is required to make tho trial a 
saocesa, and merely drops a hint in passing that, in the 
event of its unhappily proving a failure, tlio name of 
NamMiSON is a resource. It is more probable, however, 
Uiat» in speaking of tho Republic In tliis way, Prince Napo* 
UKUr JSKOUS is really saying what he means. There would 
not bo much scope for his ambition in a restored Eiupue. 
If the restoration came while the young Prince is morally, 
though not teohnically, under tutors and governors, it 
is quite oertain that their influenco w'ould be altogether 
hostile to Piinoo Havolbon Jerome. Ho bos nothing to 
hope from the Empress, aud not much from M. iloauEU. 
The divergence between his policy and tliuirs is sufU- 
cietitly decided to make it difticult for him to play an im- 
portant ^rt under a Government of which they were the 
guiding influence. Prince Napoleon jKiUitME’s career has 
been ionspicuoualy aud consistently anti-clerical ; tuid 
though ho has found a Corsican prie.^t to give bim absolu- 
tion ovon for tho celebrated Good Friday banquet, ap- 
parently on the score that he is not so much addicted io- 
swearing ae some of his opponents in tbo island, there is 
so ground to sappose that a Government which wished to 
have the Chnich on its side would cure to show himanyspecuil 
favour. If tho restoration is delayed until Napoleon IV. 
has framed a policy of his own, tho relations botwcoii his 
Government and Prince Napoleon Jerome uro .still more a 
matter of chance; and an ambitious man of lifty-fuur will 
not, if ho can help it, leave bis fortunes dependent on the 
good will of a boy of twenty. Prince Napoleon Jeroau: ^ 
has another road open to him, and it is one which lie may 
very well prefer to tho regular path in which ho cannot 
Goaui upon doing anything moro than following iu the 
train of hia cousin, if the Republic endures, a succos.sion 
of ProsidontB will have to bo found for it ; an 1 it is probable 
that tho moderate Republicans will wish to mainfniu thedi.s- 
tinotion between the ponnanont and tlie Parliameiitikry Execu- 
tive, atid to make the leading politician fi»r (he (Arne being the 
Minister of the President rather than Um Pjvsidont liiiu.Htdf. 
lu that case any Prince.s of the dethroned families who 
have heartily accepted the Republic will have a strong 
claim upon the country. Their rank, wbicli is a positive 
disadvatitugo in an ordinary political career, bofomes a 
positive merit in is Chief of the Executive, inasTiiucb a.s it 
lifts him above tho level of Parliaineutary cotiiest.s. iteconl 
speculations have familiarised us with the idea of tlu' 
Duke of Aumale as Marslial MacMaiion’s .successor, and it 
is quite possible that Prince Napoleon Jerome looks 
forward to playing a part in the jilaiLs of the advanced 
Republicans similar to that wbicli has been ussigned to the 
Duke of Aumai.b in tho plana of the uiodcruie Republicans. 

H. Qambetta has received a singular tribute from the 
Paris Radicals. After all that has been said by M. IiOt;is 
Blanc and M. NaqcBT in condoronation of tho policy of 
compromise, the Irreconcilablcs have not thought it safe to 
oppose the leader of the Left, and it is far from improbable 
that their own speoial candidates will really owe tlioir 
oloctioii to M. GamBBTTa’s support. Even a year ago he 
would have bcuu thought a very rash prophet who had 
ventured to predict that M. Gamretta would bring 
Paris over fo his views. It soemod far more likely 
that the general election w(>ald be seised upon as 
aa occfutioa for proving to him that^ however far 


he might have wandered :^m the true fold, Paris «t 
least was true to her oonviotioss. Those who hold this 
view will road with a fooling midwegr between astoxiiBhmeiit 
and amusement the address of the Belleville R^mblioans 
to H. OAMBE'fTA. It would bo too much to say that it 
expresses the genuine opinions of those who have signed 
it, for tho doctrines, and oven the phrases, are imported 
wholesale from M. Gamdetta’s own speeches, and, evsiii^f# 
we credit Belleville willi the most devoted spirit of 
disoiplesbip, there has hardly been time for it to assimilate 
a line of roasouing so entirely foreign to its oharaoter and 
history. But it really matters little whether the address 
docs or does not express the genuine opinion of the Paris 
Radicals. What is important^ and what is undoubted, is 
that in tho most Radical quarter of Paris these opinions 
are accepted as the only opinions that have a chance of 
winning. Belleville has not usually been considered a 
nursery of practical politioians ; but M. OAMSEm’s eon- 
stiiueiits liavo clearly shown tW, whatever license they 
may givo to their wishes, they are prepared to restrict their 
hopes within reasonable limits. The only consolation which 
tho extreme Radicals have thonght it prudent to allow 
themselves is to recommend abstention in tho Ninth 
arroudisaement, where M. Thiebs is op|H>sod by a Con- 
servative. There are reasons why M. Thiers shonld not 
be popular in Paris ; and the wonder pcrba|>8 is mther 
that he sbould be unopposed in the Rascal interest than 
that ho should be unable to count upon the Radical vote. 


LORD CARNARVON ON WEST AFRICA, 

O NE of Lord Granville’s friendly criticisms on Lonl 
Carnarvon’s West African speech was well founded. 
It would have been better to bring in a Bill for the ox- 
cbaiige than to make a statement which could have no 
immediate result. The arguments in iavonr of the 
itieasnre were strong enough to secure the assent of Parlia- 
ment to immediate legislation; and the members of Oie 
House of Lords who have a special knowledge of colonial 
aliiurs, notwiih.standing Lord Kimberley’s reserves, virtu- 
ally agrceil with Lord Carnarvon. Lord Blaciiford, who, 
as Uudcr-Sccretary for the Colonies, had formerly oflicial 
knowledge of tJio ufluirs of West Africa, expre.sse(l a strung 
opinion iu favour of tho proposed consolidation of English 
territory. Lord Carnarvon himself confessed that the case 
which he laid before the House of Lords was so strong us 
almo.st to suggest a suspicion that there must be another 
side to tho question. It may be hoped that his disparaging 
account of tho Gambia will ncd. induce tho French Govern- 
ment to I'etract its propo.sal. In tho main object of the ex- 
change both countries have a common int/crest. Tho 
French will have no civilized rival between tbo ton^i degree 
of North latitude and the Ironticr of Morocco, and Eng- 
land will be supremo from the Pongah to beyond tho 
mouths of the Niger. It may be ti'ue that the naviga- 
tion of the river Gambia is better than that of other rivoi-s 
on tho c(»ast ; but tlio upper waters approach the present 
French territory, and they have been little used lor pur- 
poses of commerce. liord Carnarvon did not state whether 
the Gaboon, which lies beyond the English seltlcments 
on tbo Gold Coast, is to be included in the French 
(Mission ; but, oven if tho Gaboon is retained by 
France, an uniiiterruptod coast-line of 700 mi]r.s will 
be secured at tho cost of a saorifico which scarcely 
involves a los.s. It may bo hoped that the relations be- 
tween England and France will long remain Iriendly; 
but in native wars and feuds it is possible that local 
olUecrs iijight take difleroiit sides ; and tho competition 
betwoen traders of the two countries is always liable to 
produce irritation. It is a purely verbal question whether 
the operation of ceding one territory for another is pro- 
perly dilled a (Mission. One of the speakori^, with equal 
truth and irrelevance, distinguished Lord Carnarvon’s 
project from the similar transaction by which the Dutch 
retired three or four years ago irom tWr settlements on 
llio Gold Coast. The cession of territory was in that case 
made exclusively by the Nethcrlon^, while tho English 
Government only released the Dutch from certain covenants 
afl\ ctiug their li‘ontier iu Sumatra. It mhy be remembered 
Uuit before the last general election Mir, Disraeli was 
Hi'izi:d with a flt of transient indignation and alarm be- 
cause one side of the Straits of Malacca hod passed into 
foreign possession. Tho predommanoe of the French in 
North-Western Africa is pethapa oquolliy oaloolated to 
arouse patriotic jcahnuiy. 
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Tb» opponents of the transfer are not without plansible 
orgnmenfe which of eonise require due consideration. 
Cabsasvok denies that the Oambia has been an Khgliah 
IKXusesBion since tbetimoof Jamsb I., though a settlement 
was then inado in the neighbonrho^ for the oonyenienca 
of the slave trade. WheSior the colonial history of the 
(Gambia dates from the seventeenth or the fiineteeuth oon» 
tnry, its historioid associations appeal but faintly to the 
imagination. If ^e oolouy is two hundred and fifty years 
old, it was during the greater part of the time used for 
purposes wliioh have since become unpopular; and the 
settlement which was cither founded or restored in 1821 
has not had a brilliant or prosperous career. The maierml 
pari of Uie allegations made by Lord Caunarvon*s oppo. 
nents is more to the purpose than the history of the colony. 
There is now a certain amount of legitimate trade in ivory, 
hides, bees’-wax, and principally in gronnd-nnis. The 
promoters of the exchango assert that the chief maikct for 
ground-nuts is in Frajice ; and, on the other hand, it is 
replied that the business is conducted by English mer- 
chants. The imports are chh^fly of English .goods, 
which will ho discouraged if the colony paHses under 
French administration. The traders of the noigh- 
Iniuring port if Senegal lately proposed in a me- 
mo lial to their Government the imposition of pro- 
duties on English mauufacturcH, and of a 
difi& A' duty on English shipping. As they candidly 
siateu, «G was imixasible for them to maintaiu competition 
on equal terms. There is no doubt that Fi'euch traders 
will desire similar advantages on the Gambia ; and it is 
possible that their applications may bo received with 
favour. The opponents of the measure remind the Govern- 
ment tliut, when Senegal and Goreo wci'e restored to 
France after the war, English settlers found it itnpoHsible 
to cixrry on their trade, and that some of them transferred 
their esUblishmonts to the Gambia. In France, as in 
otlicr ouuuti'icB, there has been some progress in liberality 
during sixty years, but, on the wbolu, English rriorchants 
trading with the Gambia are undoubtedly to some extent 
justitied in their apprehensions. It is also probable that 
II10 civil and ndigious privileges of native English subjects 
will not bo scrupulously rospoct(jd by French admiuistraior.s. 
An oihcial b'ronebman, though his own religious enthusiasm 
may not bo excehsivo, instinctively dislikes Protestants of 
the Euglisii typo. 

The objections to Iiord Cabnarvon’s policy would bo 
more conclusive if he proposed to abandon Gambuii to tho 
i'Vcnob without receiving an equivalent. It is easy to 
show that any purchase or sale is disadvantageous by 
examining only ouo side of tho bargain. It is not a con- 
clusive argUTucut against soiling a horse that he is quiet to 
ride and diavc, aud sound in wind and limb; nor, on tho 
cither bide, is tiie prico proved to be extriivagant because 
» ^purchase- money might bo usefully spent in other ways. 
L^ru CARNAnvON has sutiBiicd himself that tho exclusive 
possession of the coast-line for many miles in tho ncigh- 
Iwurhood of tho other English settlements is more valu- 
able than the retention of the Gambia ; nor is he prepai*ed 
to admit, witlmat deduction, the arguments of the colonists 
and their supporters. It is true that the colony involves no 
charge on the English roveiiuo ; but, while it is self- 
supporting, in tho aenso of not reoinving external support, 
its resources are insufficient for its w'ants. Thoi'c are no 
funds applicable to the removal of the town to^a more 
healthy situation ; and a correspondence extending over 
some years has not yet resulted in the drainage of a 
pestiferous marsh. The Flranoh, who are in some resjioots 
ioKs scrupulously economical, will pr-obably at first be loss 
unwilling to incur outlay for tho benefit of the colonics ; 
and tbe;^ have more soldiers to dispose of in the probable 
event of a native war. Tho Marabouts, a fierce and pro- 
sely tiaing tribe or sect of Mahometans, have lately extended 
their cunquecits to the neighbourhood of the Gambia ; and 
although they have hitherto professed a desire to maintain 
peace with the English, they have already come into colli- 
sion with the French on the Senegal. The indigenous 
tribes also are frequently at war ninong themselves ; and 
it is only by a judicious mixture of prudence and firmness 
that it has boon found possible to keep clear of their 
quiirrels. 

It is not certain whether any of tho places from which 
the French will retire are* properly colonial possessions. 
At some ptmits trading posts have at difierent times 
used and abandoned *, but there can be no doubt that, in 
default of au agreement^ the French might resume their 


occupation of any placa where they bad at any* tinift 
settled. It unluckily happens that an American ^ 
of traders has acquired possesaiou of on Island 
mouth of the Mellicourie, which is included in the proposed 
English Protectorate. It is not known whetner tbe^ 
American Government, which has at prosont no oolCiiial 
possessions, will assert a claim of sovereignty which it 
would probably be necessary to admit. On the coast in 
general it is desirable to encourage legitimate commcroc,aud 
it is more urgently necessary to acquire a conird over the. 
tiadc in firms. Tho Ashanteos and other tribes in the interior 
bavo lately imported rides, aud even breechloaders, through 
French }K>rt8. When English influence is predominant it vw 
bo possible to prohibit or discourage a dangerous practice*' 
It is trne that arms may possibly be still obtained at more 
distant markets; but tho difficulties caused by want of. 
roads, and by hostilo relations with neighbooriug tribes, 
would bo cousidcrable. It is probable that Parliament 
having no gtrong opinion on South African questions, will 
bo guided by tho advice of the Colonial Minister, who is 
suppurteil by the best authorities. The prejudice against 
reinoving inward the bounds of the Empire is wholesome 
and just ; but the surrender to the mercies of a civilised 
Goverumeui of a dozen English traders and a few hundreds 
of natives is not oulculuted to dlRturb tho susceptibilities ctf 
tho country. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

rjlHK new Merchant Shipping Bill has at all events 
JL the merit of being a surprise. Indeed it may be 
iioJL unfairly intituled an Act to moke perpetual the 
temponiry Act of 1875. This is certainly not at all a 
Hlavish copy of tho usual practice of Governments. Whea- 
a Bill has beeit withdrawn in one Session they majrormay 
not reintroduce it in tho following Sesrion, but they ase 
not accustomed to say that a temporary machinery whidk 
was created to fill the gap caused by the withdrawal has 
answered so well that they have determined to make it a 
pcniianent machinery. This, however, is what the Board 
of Trade has done as regards the Merchant • Shipping 
Bill. In 1 87 5 the course of legislation ran in this 
way : — A Bill was introduced making very stringent re- 
gulations for tho maintenance of discipline on board ship ; 
laying down certain provisions, tho observance of which 
would, it was Bupposed, tend to ensure the safety of sea- 
going ships and to provide evidence of the condition in whioh 
they are sent to sea ; and defining the liability of ship- 
owners in ca.ses where loss of life or personal injury is causM 
by the uiisoawcrthiriesH of tho vc.sKeL At the very end <rf 
tho Session thin Bill withdmwn, and to quiet the 
|>opular mdigniition which this event caused the Govern* 
meut devised the plan of arming tho Board of Trade with 
temporary powers of so exceptional and sweeping a cha- 
racter as to make it a mattor of little moment whether any 
specific regulations tending to insure the safety of ships 
were laid down or not. We said at tho time that Sir Cuarlss 
Adderlet had really put himbclf into the positioii of ofioring 
that, it Bufficiout powers were given him, no ship should for 
a year's timo be scni> to sea which was not fit to go, and 
that ho was, in fact, Invested with a dictatorship on the 
condition that he guaranteed the lives of seameu against 
risk. Alter six months of reflection and inquiry he new 
comes foi-waid with the proposal that his dictOitorship shall 
be made penuanent. Uuder the powers you gave mo, ha 
tells the House of Cdm.aions, I have taken care that no un- 
seaworthy ship has gone to sea. Make these powers part 
of tho ordinary machinery of my department, and i will 
take equal care for the lutore. Consequently, the new BaU 
omits the clauses relativo to the discipline of tho crew, 
reprcKiucc.9 tho clauses which last year were considered 
sutiiciont of themselves to guard sailors against avoidable 
danger, end then on the top of those piles up the clauses 
which wore originally onactid as a temporary substitute 
for them. 

Tho Bill begins by making the seudzog of an unseat 
wortliy ship to sea a misdomeCM^our on the pirt of the 
owner, unless he can prove that ho used all reasonable 
means to ensure her being senttx) sea in a seaworthy state, 
or that her going to sea in such unsoaworthy atato wee 
uuder the circa ms tances reasonabio and iustitiabW 
Considering that uusea worthiness has been bemie defined 
as a state whioh is likriy to caose danger to the l^ea of the 
ovowi it would be well to introduce into the Bill some inti* 
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saation as to wbat Parliament intends by ** reasonable and 
*'jostifiable.” Sapposing that a ship which her owner 
knows to be rotten gmea to sea and is lost, what must he 
prove in oi'dor to two himself out of this olnnse f May 
be plead that the ship was seaworthy in fine weatW, and 
that the cironmstanco that she started on her voyage in 
summer, with no appearance of storm in the sky and no 
indication of it in the barometer, made her going reason** 
able and justifiable ? Or may he plead that ho had no sea- 
worthy ship that he conld send, and that if he had waited 
to |fot one ue would have lost a valnablo contract, or have 
inflicted loss on others by foiling to fulfil his contract ? 
Certainly, the reasons which make it “ reasonable and justi- 
fiable ” to risk the lives of a crew ought to bo defined as 
precisely as possible; and if Sir Charles Addekluy cannot 
arrive at any conclnsion upon this point in time to insert it 
in the Bill, it might bo well to submit a special cose to 
the Judges as soon as the Bill has become an Act. The 
next clause in the Bill makes it iiupossible for a ship- 
owner to contract himself out of tho obligation to use ail 
reasonable moans to insure the senworthiuess of n ship. 
Certain other clauses, to bo found at tho end of tho Bill, 
dofitio tho mode in which grain cargoes shall be stowed, 
pi^vide that tho space occupied by deck cargoes shall, 
with certain exceptions, be subject to tonnage dues, and 
direct the marking on tho ship’s side of a disc iiidioating the 
maximum load-line to wliich the owner intends to load tho 
ship daring that voyage. Whether these provisions are 
good orjbau in themselves, they are not of tho esaeuco of 
the Bill. Thoy are more survivals from a pre-cxiatent 
phase of legislation, when the idea of making tlio ship- 
owner primarily responsiblo for tho condition and fate 
of bis ship hod not boon abandonod. Tho really 
imTOrtant clauses of the Bill aro framed on a wholly 
difforent conception of a shipowner’s position. They throw 
the responsibility of allowing a ship tr) go to sea, not on 
the owner, but on the Board of Tiadc. If that Hoard 
have reason to believe, on on i plaint or otherwise, 
that a ship is unsafe, they mav jT'der her detention. 
After they have detained a ship they may appoint some 
competent person to survey her. On receiving the report 
of this copapetent person they may order tho ship to bf* re- 
leased OP detained as thoy shall see tit. Tho owner or 
^ master of ^ ship detained, either provisionally or finally, 
may, if he phooses, appeal to a court of survey, consi.sting 
of a judge and two assessors, to be appointed under rules 
made by the Lord Chancellor. Tt will be idle when such 
clauses as these are in force to talk of tho responsibility of 
shipowners. The responsibility of sending a ship to sea 
will rest, not with the man who sends it, bat with tho men 
who might have stopped it, and did not. It will naturally 
be presumed that a ship which esef4)ed a supervision so 
keen and practised as that created by the Bill can have had 
no conspicuous faults either iii relation to its ropaii-s or its 
loading. Tho condition of his ship will be merely a 
secondary question with a shipowner*, the ^loint ho will 
really have to consider is his clianco of evading the offieoi's 
of the Board of Trade. 

There are two aspects under which this Bill may bo 
regarded. We may sunpose that the officials of the Hoard 
of Trade will be both active and ubiquitous; or that 
after a time the detention of suspected ships will die 
down into a mere idle form. In tho fijrmev case 
the whole shipping trade of tho country will bo 
placed under Burveillanco. It may bo that this is a nc 
ccssary measure, that tho difficultie.s .attending upon any 
alternative proposal are insurmoan table, and that nothing 
but a vast machinery of detective officers can prevent 
unseaworthy ships from being sent to sea. In that case 
Sir Charles Adoerlet is perhaps right in dt^termining 
that each a machinery shall created. Bui it is astonish- 
ing that be should represent his proposals as less sweeping 
and involving less interference with trade than Mr. 
Plim60LL*8 proposals. The Oovernment Bill may be a 
much better Bill than any which Mr. Plihsoll ha.s sug- 
gested, but if it is really meant to answer its end it will 
sul^eot shipowners to a chastisement of scorpions in place 
of whips. No precautiim that a shipowner can take will 
exempt him from the risk of a provisional order for the 
detention of his shipSn The Board of Trade has power to 
issue such an order on complaint or otherwise,” and 
considering that this mvirion is the backbone of the 
whole system by wfaion it is now proposed to protect 
the lives of seameni the Board of Trade may bo 
expected in emej doubtful c«»e' to lake tliie pre. 


cautionaiy measure. If, on the other hand, tbe Board of 
Trade takes things easily, disoourages complaints, alleges 
that it is afraid of having to pay costs and damages, and 
generally acts as though it wished to leave shipownars 
alone, what becomes of the protection which the Bill is 
designed to afford to sailors P They will have to fall back 
upon the alleged deterrent effect of the section l)v whicH 
the sending of a ship to sea in such unseaworthy state 
** that the life of any person is likely to he thereby 
endangered ” is made a misdemeanour. But here there 
is a weak point to which attention has been called. Prose- 
cutions under this section can only be instituted “ by or 
I* with the consent of tho Board of Trade.” No doubt when 
it is desired to state some supposed principle of law in a 
more than ordinarily pompous way, it is sometimes con- 
venient to do so by authorizing prosecutions for toe breach 
of it, and then guarding against tho natural oonsequeuees 
of this provision by onactiug that no proceedings shall 
be taken without the consent of tho Oovernment. 
Tho EcclesilaBtical Titles Act, while it remained on toe 
Statute-book, was a conspicuous example of this process. 
It was a foolish Act, passed by a weak Government, 
in deference to a foolish panic, but the sting was entirely 
taken out of it by the judicious interposition of tho 
ArroRNEY-QENKKAL’s cousent as a necessary preliminary to 
prosecution. If the Board of Trade is not in earnest in the 
matter, the third clause of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
supposmg it is to be passed in its present ahapo, will speedily 
be reduced to tho level of the EccleHiastical Titles Act. 
How far this state of things will bo likely to satisfy any 
really general feeling in favour of sailors may be guessed, 
if we try to imagine how such a restriction would have 
been received if it had boon proposed to introduce it into 
the Public Worship Act. Bhipowuers who send rotten 
ships to sea aland almost us much in need of correction 
as clergymen who stuiid with their faces to the east 
instead of to tho south, and it is difficult to see why the 
consent of tho Government should be made iudispen sable 
to a prosecution of the former, when no such consent is 
leipiired for a prosecution of tho latter. 


THE INCKEASE OP THE EPISCOPATE. 

A lthough Mr. Bbkkskoud Hoie\s Bill for an increase 
of tho Episcopate bus not obtuined the formal uc- 
ccptauco which is implied in a second reading, it has 
served an important purpose in bringing out in an nnmis- 
takablo manner the hearty and unanimous disposition of 
the House of Cuiumons to do ju.stiee to tho Church, and 
in not only clearing the way for the Government to take 
lip the subject, but eliciting a distinct pledge that it will 
not evade that responsibility. Mr. Cross accurately 
summed up tho debate of Wednesday when bo said that it 
showed an evident desire in almost all quai*tcrs to deal 
with tho question in a fair and dispassionate manner. 
Tho objections to the Bill were almost exclusively directed 
to points of detail which would more fitly have been 
considered in Committee, while its general aim was warmly 
approved. As the debate went on it became more obvious 
that only minor differences hold apart the supporters of 
the Bill and its friendly critics, and in tho end they met in 
pleasant accord in tho same lobby. It is of course im- 
pos.(iiblo on such a question to expect to conciliate sqch 
irrcconcilkbles as Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Rkrd, who are 
committed to a blind and fanatical autagonism, and are 
naturally eager to profaiote everything that is oalca- 
latcd to hamper and weaken an institution wbioh they wish 
to destroy. Mr. Dillwyn, following in the wake of Mr. 
Dale, as ho appeared at the Liberation meeting on tho 
preceding evening, somewhat indiscreetly revealed the 
tactics of his party. In objecting to the sotting 
up of a high class of officials who, in the event of a 
disestaUishment of tho Church, would have claims 
for compensation for the loss of their salaries, he ap- 
parently disregarded to fimt that the new inoomea would 
be piovided either by voluntary effort or a xndiirtribatiDn of 
existing endowments ; but it is perhapaas wall to bawamed 
of the scope which reckless monoolasta of thm ime are 
ready to give to toeir dreams of coufiscatioii. The statis- 
tics which have just been issued showing ton^lsavmg out of 
account some important diooeses, and mkor aubtad^ns, 
not less that twenty-six millions of saoBey bavo wHhin the 
last thirty.fivo yewns been expended by'paneil^ l^ 
building or restoring ohurch^ at d Cost Moeeding^htfoeb . 
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CM6 500I., may be aoppoaed to bo a cotidasiye proof of the 
torevwizig teadenoy of opinion with regard to the Church ; 
out there is reason to fear that the exhibition of this 
possible spoil may whot the cupidity of its easaiiants. In 
■t^^ny case, it is obvious that, whatever view may bo taken of 
the bastion of Disestablishment, it is only fair that, whUe 
the Establishment exists, it ought not to be crippled in 
its means of efficient administration. The fact that, 
while the population of England has increased fivefold 
eiuco the reign of Henut Vlll., not a single Bishop has 
during the suoooeding generations boon added to the Epis- 
oonaio, speaks for itself; for though the bishoprics of 
Bipon and Manchester have been created, those of Bristol 
and Westminster have disappeared. No one who has any 
acquaintacoe with the matter cun fail to see that in all 
direotioBS the work of the Bishops has grown, not only 
throngh increase of population, but by multiplication of 
duties, far beyond the powers of the present limited stafiP, 
strained and busy as they are, and that, if the Bishops are 
to do their work in an adequate inanucr, they must have 
assistance. It has been suggested that some relief 
might perhaps be obtained by the Bishops making a stand 
against various petty encroachments 4)ri their time and 
attention, which are said to have boon gradually extending 
in consequence of their timidity and i'etir of giving ofibncc. 
But, even making every allowauco on this account there is 
a large accumulation of useful and important duties which 
has gradually settled on the Bisliops, and which cannot 
bo adequately fulfilled unless the number of Bishops is 
brought into some reasonablo correspondence with the in- 
creasing mnltitndo of clergymen and congregsitions over 
which they are expected to exercise a constant and watchful 
supervision. 

While there is a general agreement as to the ne(*cssity 
of placing the Episcopate on a proper footing, it is only 
natnml to find somo differences of opinion as to the best 
method of carrying ont this object. One of the chief f 
objections to Mr. Berestord Hope’s Bill, which is in fact 
Lord Ltttelton’s Bill as it came down from tho House of 
Tjords, has been that the subject was one which could only 
bo dealt with satisfactorily by tho Govorurnent of tho day ; 
but this, although it expressed a reasonable opinion, was 
obviously an idle argument against a measure which existed 
expressly as a protest against tiio inaction of the Goveni* 
xnont. Everyliody knows that a Government has it in its 
power not only to soenre a more favourable reception 
for a Bill, but to prass it through its various stages much 
more steadily and vigorously than a private member; 
and the supporters of the Episcopate Bill would oer- 
■ tainly have been very glad if the Ministiy had arrived at 
an earlier appreciation of its duty, and proposed a scheme 
of its own. Another criticism on the Bill was that it was 
vague and indefinite in some of its provisions ; but those 
who know anything of the working of such measures 
must bo awaro of tho necessity for somo degree of elasticity 
as to arrangements of tho future ; and the satisfactory ex- 
perience of the Church Building Acts, which are equally 
open to the same objection, and which have had the effect of 
bringing out immense snms of moihey for tho inoroc^ of 
church accommodation, shows that those apprehensions are 
groundless. There are no doubt somo points which will 
:i^nire careful consideration in any plan which may be 
proposed, and the present Bill is of coarse open to improve- 
ment. Indeed this was fnlly admitted by the mover, who 
offered to insert a proviso in Committee that no bishopric 
should be created under tho Bill with a less area than 
an entire county, or some portion of a comity with 
not less than a fixed minimum population, it being stipu- 
late at the same time that the residuary bishopric out of 
which the new one was formed should fulfil the same oon« 
ditioBS. This would operate as a check on the indis- 
eriminato emtion of sees from motives of personal 
"or local vanity or caprice, of which somo alarm has been 
expressed, and would, as Mr. Bsuesford Hope pointed out, 

. render it imi) 08 siblo for any ]^rson, however mvish with 
his money, to indulge in the luxury of a sort of grand 
private dhaplain m setting up a now diocese for 
a vetv small or tuinly-peopled district. What, how- 
everK m above all important in framing any plan is that 
it sbiffi not be a mere driblet of relief, Uko a drop in 
the ooean, but a broad' and svstematio attempt to meet 
tho neoesaitieo of the casoi and to provide not mmly for 
eauiud or isolated css^ but for tho general effibiengy of 

’'’Sopal administratioa over the whole countrv., If 
is left to be done by fits and starts, apoorduig to 


tbe fluctuating moods or convenience of the QoVbmiiieint« 
the proooBB of revision and adaptation is certain to be earned 
out in on imperfect and accidental sort of way ; while, bp 
the other hand, there will be a needless provocation of 
irritating disouMsioDH. What is wanted is to puitbinj^ 
into a groove in which they will move in a regular and 
steady way. Tho Government approaches its t^k under 
tho most favourable circumstances, and there is no reason 
why it should find it a very difficult one. The promuied 
establishment of a bishopric in Cornwall as soon as the 
necessary funds arc provided is a natural sequel to the 
course taken in. regard to St. Albans ; and tbe Govern- 
ment will be free to deal with other cases in a siznilar 
way. At tlio Bumc time, this ought not to stand in the 
way of a brood and w'cll -devised machinery for utilizing 
private munificence. 


THE SPIRIT OF BARGAINING. 

E very pursuit has somo pleasure distinct from its special sad 
immediate object, as is conspicuously the case, for exsmpie, 
with the making of collections, lu most instances the plessores 
iucidoutal to colloctin^^ go equaJ shores witJi pleasure in the things 
collected ; the c(dlcctor rarely dissociating tiio two. Now money 
and well-bestowed Kkiil and pains furnish the aiixiliaxy gratifica- 
tions in this case. I'be rich collector finds pleasure in having given 
large sums for some unique specimen ; a fellow-on thusiast finds 
greater pleasure in having got his a bargain ; his is the keener tey 
of feeling that intelle<?t ana sharpness bare stood him instead of an 
overflowing purse. Anybody can collect treasures who can pay for 
them ; but there is sport in higgling upon a halfpenny,'* lest by a 
4 oo ready acquiescence iu the dealer's first price ho should be led to 
susptK^ the real value of tlte article. WluLt must have been “ Bnufiy 
Davios's feelings when his unrivalled s^ll and research secured for 
the easy equivalent of twopence sterling that precious tract The 
Oanie of Cncss, which he livod to see bought by Iloysity for a hun- 
dred and seveuty guiueus ? But, mack as we may sympathiio 
with such feats, if we attempt to rival them in our own time we 
feel to bo treading on tender ground. When barter is a xecomuzed 
modo of purchase people are justified in thinking mainly of their 
own interest, and when tho collector deals with the broker he may 
fairly set his knowledge against the other’s ignorance, for every man 
ought to know his own business. But when the rage for old china, 
for example, leads the modem collector to search in obscure hami^ 
for specinioos, and when bo detects in cottago or farmhouse some 
treasure cii which the whim of the day sets an extravagant valuo 
of which tho owner knows nothing, then consincnce is oxerciaedj 
and should liavo a w'ord to say. Is it fair to offer five shillings when 
five pounds is the moikct value P A good deal may, no doubt, be said' 
on the purcliaser's side. The market value is an epliememl value. 
When the fancy for old Bristol or old Chelsea is over — audit is but 
a fancy — the speciiueu will relapse into iU present use, and will 
flgm-o as before ainon^ broken tea-cups, wisely kept for snow, from 
vmeuce never again will Virtuoso seek to withdraw it. Tho coUeetor 
may arguo (and we do not contradict him) that he has a right to 
make the most of knowledge which has cost him aomething to ac- 
uire iu time, or money, or the neglect of more important things, or 
itter expcrieuce in where he has been iho dupe. And ha may 
justify himself by precedents iunuinerable. Who ever scrupled at 
the arts by w'hich an old woman was wheedled out of a Wodls 
of priceless ballads dearer to her than her psalm-book for a pound 
of snuff and a copy of tho Compete Siren? 9ti)l a certain uneasi- 
ness is apt to bo felt where all the knowledge is on one ride, and 
it is essential to tbe success of tho bargain that the kimwledge 
should remain one-sided. Certainly tho triinnph in such dealings 
is enliauced by the eottp^m of circiunventing with which it is 
flavoured. Elsewhere would be the cleverness P Most people 
Settle the matter with themselves, and reconcile their dignity or 
their conscience by a middle course. They give a sum which 
would ho liberal, or evfru profuse, supposing the article in question 
to be worth no more than the owner suppoaos it. After all, he is 
not likely to do bettor if the thing wero left on his hands. 

We have touched on tho ethics of collecting, as being with 
many people the natural field for tho indulgence of that spirit of 
barter lohereut in humanity, which, if it does not tiud a venl^ will 
force one for itself. Money oxmfora on its possessor two distinct 
gratificatiotiB, so distinct indeed as at first right to appear incom- 
tible w'ith each other. There is pleosuro in spending, and thsre 
pleasure in saving, but these seem to imply two oppmte 
mental conditiogua* Yet iu one class of tmiusiictioiis tae joys 
meet. Tho k^n ne^niator of barg^ns contrives to experience 
the two sensations simultaneously. There aro peoplp who woii?,i 
never willingly spend without “saving at the saifie time, sod 
who enjoy spendin^^ if it opens a way to the exercise of tburif 
talents in this direction ; and this irrespoctively of the vattae of the 
thing thus secosed. We are not speaking of that weak marinff 
for possession which is tempted by everything fhdtomnes vm 
the recommendation of cheapness, nut of tho lover bf biagi^ that 
m obtruded upba bis notice, but of tbe promoter sad ditiitar of 
bf^^ns. To. the mikm spending U an uinmxeda^t, a rndged'and 
odious necessity. Others are bm irifo as Imm sai mmSmim trf 
the delights of property who yet spond ttsm moiiqf 'lo 
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kmg an thajr reami to believe tbemsi^veB the only puiiers by 
the iraiieai^ioiu Money ie with Uiem not morel y a uieduim of ex- 
change^ it ia a. menial etimulaut. When the I^uke of Marlborough 
tpak out of his secretaire a purse of broad picoes^ and| after Ticwiiig 
them with visible aatiefaction, bid his friend ** Observe these pieces 
well! they deserve to be observed j there ore just forty of them; 
Hit the very ilnt sum I ever got iu my life, and 1 have kept it 
lilways unbroken from that time to this day/' he was illustrating 
tim miser's temper. Quite diHerent from tnis is the instinct of 
bsjrter which leads the boy who for the ilrst time finds UiiuBidf the 
owner of a shilliug to rocogiu/.o money as a whetstoue to his sharp- 
nesSf the weapon wherovs ith he b to get the better of his fellows 
and win the ^tle of life. He does nut lay by his shilling^ but 

C B with it how it may fructify, get moro than its 'woitb, and 
mo tbe mother of many shillings. 

/ Now, of course, barter is of the essence of tmdo. Buying and 
selling are acts necesmiry to sucoeas in trade, but they may bo carried 
on in their proi)eL* Bphere without telling upon either temper or con- 
duct beyond that sphere. Obitervation and experience .show that 
nobody is so opoii-handud as the successful iiiorch.ant. It is not 
trade that makes the higgler, but something nuu-h deeper and form- 
ing part of the man’s nature. Nor does the necessity for birgaiiiing 
tniwe him. In some countries every piircliase is* a hand-to-hand 
encounter of wits. It b an understood thing that the seller asks more 
thaiK be expects to get, and that it would be a mere extiiivagance 
to yield to a first amnaud. There are obscure tra<les wlicrc barter 
is rail tbe mJo with us. In fairs and markols there is logitiiuato 
room for it ; we may see in our streets iiivitationa to the unwary 
oouehed in the anuouncomcmt that no reasonable ofior will bo 
refused ; the pediar chalJeis with his custoinei's on eipjal terms, f t 
b only where the temper shows itself out of bounds that it may 
be noted ns a feature of character. The tendency of civili/atiou is 
lK> heeo tbe active spirit of barter oat of sight.’ In our ordinary 
retafil ebaUngs fixed prices are the rule. I f grocers ai*e exorbitant, we 
do net beat them down, but join a Civil Service iStore. Careful 
tvives show their good nianagoineni othorwis^t than by ofi'ering 
theor dra]Mr less than his demand. Fine bidios do not comphtcenily 
let out 'ue fiict to their friends, as do»>s Mrs. i loluuy in her first 
widowhood, that they got their court drcs« a great penny- 
worth.” ChMponlng docs not with iisgf*in respect us a teat of good 
iMniaowifery,as wo had it in foreign nove's • <’ domestic life. Nobody, 
in fhet, bargains now except fur the lovo of bu^aining. And, 
except where the impulse is nogovornable, breaking through all 
laws of custom, ordinary bujung and selling allords no roum for its 
Inditlgonoe — in educated and polite circles, that is. It is a ploasuro 
fshwated to unlettered mediocrity. 

xet the love of a bargain lies too deep in human nature 
Ipo supprossed for want of a field. ^ Jf there were no 
^viofus vent for it, we might be sure beforoband that ingenuity 
would find one. Without entering here inh') the question 
hew fiur the disconUnuaiice of chalfiiring end higgling over 
the counter drives persons of this tonjp(*r into that trick of ovor- 
lusehing on a largo scale which is tho theme of so many ii 
04y artiolo in our day, we may till Inn e ohserred the craving 
whMh somelimea seizes people to got mure than moneys worth 
fof their money iu scenes loss congenial to its indulgence than 
chop or market, and precisely whore a lit lie ofi'hand gonemsity 
Mmga to the occasion. Wealthy men promeded to nigh place 
oonspionous in general obsc'rvatiou will stickle for |)etty 
aavinga and sninuto economies, Nvill forgot dignity and lot 
aeedii go to the wall, in a determinatiou to do things cheaply 
whieh the world expects them to do well. Women, iinpurtant 
in their own eyes, and well to do, will find their aiuusonienl 
an small parsimonies on the same Bceno where their poorer 
nsighbourB play at lavish expense ; a low shillings or sixpences 
beiiig sometmies tho test and exponent of either temper. For 
bafgaioing, being in its own way an intoilectual j>ui*suit, is 
BidepeiKlent of the amount and qurdity of tho gam. It is 
•n paaeion that may be indulged for its own sake; a game 
■to bo {dayod Ibr thr«a»penny points, an exercise of skill so absorbing 
' linr the moment that lookers-on are fojgotten. AVe cannot have 
ovevything in this world, and the most eucet^sful woman at a 
bargain cannot exnoy her triumph and keep her dignity at the same 
febne. We may hold our state without spending our iiiontsy, so 
long no we betray no hankering longings; but neither state nor 
maffnanimitf is compatible with certain modes of speudiug. 

am fw by the grandees of old Spain to a oiiixotic extent, 
•wtthv which, iadoed, we can feel no sympathy. WJiea they made 
pgvfhaift ^ey threw down their gfild and left tho chop, not 
WoaideaceiKUiig to receive change, lesliin this semblance of negotia- 
• 4icn ^ tliy level themsmves with their tmdesman by tr^ial. 
'ttaaayr-mlihg^ Pride eo ill becomes nuui, and comes m audi a 
■bad and, that, of the two, we prefer tho equality that accom- 
pmiiii higg^wy and chaifering rather than dhe slack-handed 
Sei^^ vmra aigoefl contempt for ones fellow-croatures. 
Only it ehottld m undemto^ that the higgling is an 
equaMong proceia— a tact keenly realized on tho socially 
mbsWnr aide, as the aneodotage and literaturo of the sub- 
ject eUtily shows, whether in tho language of compliment or 
riauMpeakiiig ; wither it in Bob Jakin presumirig to tell Mrs. 

' be always know'd she was a pleasant lady, or Luekio 

Madmbackit lemiuding Monkbartis of his *‘neiu*n^,” or Miss 
Mad and the fish-wife wrangling together iu one tone and key 
'OkB aiagnlla sexeaminff and Spattering in a gale of wind. Wherever 
maasy dealings sie aiscnised wi^ tm undisguised view to self- 
eotaNst, andpurehase bseomss a emifliqt, there the distiooUons of 


rank and station are for the time laid aside. Not that we would 
regard this as a serious objection to tiaffle for pennyworths” in 
any field. We simply note it as a fact. 

TJ»;r«' are few people who have not felt the pleasure of a good 
b ivgtiin. Onro in a way it is a useful experience ; but it should 
have a sense of adventure and rarity in it to be harmless. Sociie 
men are ns utterly without the spirit of bsitev as M. Hue describes 
the Tavtui'sto be. and, for tho want of this sharpening infiitenoe, they 
are as easy dupes an ho pictures thorn to their keen rapacious Ohin^e 
neighbours. Yet hiB own dealing's with this simple people furnish 
BO apt a contrast to the grasping temper that we cannot do 
Wiier than conclude wdth an example of their method of trans- 
acting busineas. Tho missiunaiy having offered a Tartar lAma 
hia ficnlca to weigh the silver tendered in |»ayment of a 
8lH»ep, tho Tartar stepped backwards and throwing up his hands 
cried out, “Above thei'o is a heaven | below there is an earth, 
and Buddha is the mn.ster of all things. He desires all men 
to timt ctiich other as brothers. You are of the West, 1 am of tho 
b^iLst. Is that any reason why oiirdealiDg should not be trank and 
truoi' You have not che^ipenod my mutton, 1 take your silver 
uu weighed.” 


RAGUSA. 

ri^TIF voyagi' onward from Spalato, the voyage among the greater 
-I. Baliiiatian iBlmula, leads, as its next nat.ural stopping-place, 
to Ihtguati. But ho who would really take iu the peculiar position 
«if Tiaguan will do well to pass it by on bis outward voyage, to go 
on to Oattaro, and to take Ilagusa on the way back. The wisdom 
of i<o doing springs directly out of the history of the city. The 
iiBveu which is said — end we have no bottcfr derivation to suggest 
— to have given its name to argonin could certainly not rive 
shelter to a modem argosy. Nothing but craft of the smallest kind 
now make their way to Xiagusa herself ; tbe steamers and overy- 
thing else slop at the port of Gravosa, a mile or more off. lie 
therelbro who visits Ltiigusa on his oiitw.ord voyage has to land at 
(travN^a and to make his way to Ragusa by land, tie thus losoa the 
first sight <if tho city from tbe sea which he has had at Zara and 
Spalato, and wliirh at lingusa is, setting special ass^wiaiions nsidu, 
even more blriking thtm at Zant and Spalato. Before be sees 
HaguBii from the wafer, as Jiagiisii w'as nutde to b/t st^cu, ho luis 
alnuidy made 110(1 uainiaiice with the city in a more prosaic faslaon. 
Tie will not inaet'd have hud his temper soui'ed by the iiicoii- 
voniencea w hich Sir Gardner Wilkinson had to put up with eight- 
and-twonty years ago. There is no more delay at the gale of 
Kagusa, tlioi'e is no moro difiiculty in iinding a burriage to take 
tho travellor from (aravosa to lla^iaa, Uian there is in the most 
frequented regions of the West. Still, in such a case, the traveller 
sees Kagusa for the first time from the land, and Bagiisa of all 
placia ougJit to be wum for the first time from the sea. Se*m in 
this way, the gorioriil ell'ect of itogusa is certainly more sLriiuug 
than tinit of’ntiy other Iluliiintidii city; and it is so in some nioiu^uro 
ln^cuusB the eiiect of Rugi'sa, whether looked at with the b<jdily 
eye. or M'en in the piig(!S of its liistory, i» above all things a gunenil 
etlect. There is not, as there is at Zara and at Spalato, any parti- 
cular moment in tho history of the city^ any particular object in 
tbe city itself, which stands out prommontly above all others. 
Wo draw netir to Zara, and say, “ Tliere is tho city that was 
stormed by tho Crufiad«u'B,” and, though wo find much at Zara to 
awaken interest on other gi'ounds, tho cinaading siego still remains 
tho first thing. W u di’aw near to Bpulato ; wo see the palace and the 
campanile, end round tho palace and the campanile everythiug 
gathers. We draw near to ItaguBa; the eye is struck by 110 such 
promim.nt object ; tbe memory seizes on no such prominent fact. 
But ihero ih Hagusa ; there is tho one spot along that whole coast 
from the Oroatiun border to Cape Tainaros itself, which Jiever 
came under the dominion eitbinr of the Venetian or of the 
Turk. Ragiisa will be found at different times standing in a iri- 
biitury or dependent relation to both those powers, but it never 
was actually incurporaUri with the dominions of either. In this 
Rug'isa btauds alone amongAtho cities of the whole coast, Dal- 
matian, Albanian, and Greek. Among all the endless confusions 
and iiuctuations of power in those regions, Ragusa stands alone as 
having kept its place, always as a separaU', commonly as an inde- 
pendent, cominon wealth, from the break-up of the Byssantino power 
on those coasts till the day when the elder Buonaparte, in tbe mere 
caprico of tyranny, without provocation of any kuid, declared one 
day that the Republic of Ragusa had ceased to exist. This is the 
Jjisfor^ of Ragusa, a history whose general effect is as striking as 
any history «tu be. It is a history too, which, if we dig into its 
minute details, is full of exciting incident, but not ot incident 
which, like tho one incident in the history of Zara|iBtands ont in 
the general history of Europe. There is, to be mire, one incident 
in Ragoson histoiy which may claim some attention at the hands 
of Englifihmcn,aud ought to olaua more at tbe hands of PeHevins. 
Count Richard of Poitou, who was also by a kind of accident King 
of England, and who in the course ef hie reign paU England two 
verv short visits, paid also a visit to Retpsa wlddi was perhaps 
still shorter. But this min is an incidant of mare curkMity $ it 
had no general ofiect on the affairs of the world, tho^h, u we 
accept the tradition that Richard rebuilt the oethedial, it certainly 
had ao effect on the local afiairs of Regosa. ' RaguMm history limn 
may either be token in at a glance, and a moat amking glmoeit is } 
or else it may be studied with tha mhsuie Mol cf a native topo- 
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Thm i$ iM)»inteniMidiat» pomt tiom whiek it oo& Im 
i at. In the mend hietory of Juktrope Ragnm fitaude out, aa 
the city itself stanoe out to the eyo of the truveller, os the oae 
city of the Dalmatian coast' wheve the Dion of Bt. Mark is not to 

As in the hiitoi^iiao is the general effaot. As we sail piist Hagnsa, 
aa we look at it fiom any of the aeveral points -which the voyi^e 
opens to UB, we say at onco, Hero is one of tlie moat striking 
sights of our whole voy^e ; but we cannot at once point our finger 
to any one specially striking object There are campaniles, but there 
is nodiing special about them; there are castles and towers in 
abundance, but each by itself on any other site would bo passf^d 
by without any special remark. What does call for special remark 
and special admiration is the city itself, at once rising from the 
sea and fenced in from the soa by its lofty walls. It is the shore, 
with its rocks and its sinull inlets, each rock seized on ns the site 
o£ a fortress. It U the background of hills, forming tbeinselveB a 
natural rampart, but with the artiticiul dofencea carried 
up and along them to their very crest. Here we are not 
tempted, as we are temploil at somo points of our voyage, 
to loi’get that our voynge is one by stsa, and to fancy that 
wo are lioating gently on some Swiss or JtiiUuu lake. Ii:igii9a 
does not stand on a deep inlet like Oatlaro, on a bay like SnaJato, 
on a peninsula like Zara, fenced in by islands t>u uue mde and 
by tho opposito shore of it4 haven r»tj ilio other, ilagnsa does 
indeed stand on a peninsula, but it is a peninsula of ^uile /inotlier 
kind; a peninsula of bills and reclis end inlets, oflering a b^dd 
front to the full force of the open eea. One island indeed, l^a 
Oroma, lies like a guard-ship anmiorod in front of the city, but we 
feel that I .a Oouia is strictly an island of the scm. Tlie islands off 
tho more northern coast form os it were a wall to shelter the coast 
itself. La Oroma tills no such function. The city cd argesies 
boldly fronts the stm on which her argosies were to wol, and iWcoly 
do thie waves of that sea aometinu's dash upon lier rocks. Ibigusa 
Beems the typo of a city which has to struggle with tlieclouieiit ou 
which her hie is east, while Venice is llie typo of ncity which lias, 
in tho senrio of her own yearly ccremouv, uroiight that element 
wholly under her dominion. As we look up from tho fica to the 
mountains, we think how purely Itagusa was n city of the sea. 
ViJiiioo was im inland jwwer on that Italian land olf which she 
herself lay ancdiorod. She might pass for an inland pow'or even on 
the ibigudjin side of the Lladriatic. The Dahnalian territory of 
Venice looks on tho nuip like a narrow strip ; but, compartxl with 
the Ragtisdu coast, tho Venetian coast hits a wide VenKiaii inaiii- 
land to the back of it. Dut Uagusa lies at the foot of the nioiin- 
tains, and the crt*8i of the mountains was her bimutary. She has 
always sat on a little ledge of civilizal ion, for live cculuries past 
on a little lodiyjj of Ohrislendoin with a measiwdcss l)iickgi*ound of 
barbarism behind her. llioae bills, the slopes of which begin in 
the streets of the city, once fenced in a ](*dge of Hellenic land from 
the native barbarians of lllyricum. Then they fenced in a lo<lgo of 
Roman land from tlm Slavonic iiivoder. Liistly, they at ill I^tico 
in a ledge of Ohristian land from the doniinion of the fiitldol. 
This has boon no mean calling for tho heights which look 
down upon Ragusa. Jt is well to climb those heights, Iwst of 
all along tho n^ad which leads irom civili/atiou lo liarbarism, 
from Ohristeinbim to Islam, nnd to b»ok down on the city 
nestling between tho wia and the mountains. The view 
is efisentially the as the view of the city from the 

Bea. R(^ks, inlets, wails, and towers come out iu new and 
varied groupings, but there is atill no one prominent ob- 
ject. IjU Oroma indeed, with its forti’ess, its fallen m<uiR8tery, its 
old tradition d the wandering crusader, Hs new lucmory of the 
Archduke who was cajoled into becoming a Mo.vicnn party 
leader, now comes in as a prominent object. But it shows by its 
very imminence the difference between this point of the Daluiatioii 
coast, with its one island, all but invisible on the map, lying dose 
to the shore, and the twoorchipolagoB, ouoof suuill and obscure, on«> 
of great and IdstOTic islands, which the voyager has already passed 
by. It would be well if we could look on fbi^sa both from the sea 
and from the mountains before we approach the city by the one 
possiblo way to reach it, by the tood^ which leads irom its i>oit. 
of Gravosa.* This lust is a picturesque haven of thorouglily IMlnia- 
iian character, lying on a smooth inlet with the fringe of a amall 
fertile plain mtween the water and tho mountains. Tho ro:id, 
leads Along among vtUas, which gradually grow into a suburb, 
till we reach the gate. But before we roach the gate we 
what thoi'e was not in the time of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
cuirioges standing fbr hire, earriages no very long drive in 
which will talte us over ^ bordera of Chri&tendom. In that 
snlHU'b too the traveller will most likely take up his ouorh^rs — 
quarters, if lie has any good luck, looking down straight on the 
roelb and waves. And tnere, in war time at least, he will lio sure to 
hear both the latest truths and the ktoat tables. But he is still out- 
side the city. No city brings more home to ns than Ihvgusa tho 
Kastern hyperbole of cities gjeat and fenced up to heaven. We 
must leave the military aschiteot to discuss their military tuerits or 
demerits. To the non-professkmal ob»»rvor tlicy seem to belong 
to that type of foHdlkHvtW^betymii mediioral and modem, which 
in these mds we natundly call Venetian, inapplicable as that naino 
IB at Ibigasa. Hat they nave olearl^ been sirengthened imd ex-> 
beaded in mere niodern times. The city lies in a kind of hollow 
the lower slopes oC the mounteiit on ono side, and 
Ik ridM wHicb lies between the mountain and tW sea, and which 
fidi ds gveoilT to the anpearanee of the fbrtihes-tio'ns as se^'zi 
am the aeiu lV<^W mem street oi Kaguaa thus lies in a valley 


with narrow stareets ruimiiig dawn towards m bollix aftles. 
Tho two ends lead towards the two gates, still etsaog snA'^stMl 
^Mded, reminding us that wo are^ in what is really a borditf^oitTi 
Within the walls the general aspect of the city i» compifoUesly 
moo^rn. Most of tlie buiMingn, the metr(>poU.tawchArcb- among 
them^ were rebuilt after a great esjrthqi^e in 1667; Bndli 
remains however of old Bagusa as are still left ase of sadb^sor** 
pasring interest in the history of architecture thttt we moel' keep 
them lor a more special examination. 

The Jiigtory of Hagrisa, as we have alreodr ssldj is oC a kfaMi 
which mui^t eTthi^r be taken in at a glsiioe ox else dealt with ia lite 
niinutcHt detail. All Dahnatiaii histoiy for a good many centmias 
wants a iui>ro thorough sifting than bos ever bc^n brought to beas 
upon it. It wanti< it all tlie more becaiiso it is so closely con- 
uected wilhearly Venetian history, than which none is more utterly 
untrustworthy. But at Ragiisa, and indee<l before wo reach Rngui^, 
while we nn.! still among the isljinds, there is ono. point which dis- 
tinguishcB this part of the voyage from its earlier stages at Zara 
and Spnkto. As soon }is we p^ Bpalato, as soon as we paaa 
greatest inonutuenl of the dominion at lb)rac, wo find ounelviiB in 
11 iuann<^r within the birders of Helks. The endless islands alcmig 
the northern part of the Dalmatian shore are many of them baie 
find uninhfibited locks ; none of them have any hisUny. Mom of 
thc5 Orofitian wlands indeed have somewhat of a history, but with 
these wo are not now dealing ; the ban*en archipohi^ ai Zkol 
never could have Inid anv. Things cliauge in this respect wtoi 
we pass 8j.^1aio and find ourselves among tho greater isiatidt, 
several of which have a histoiy. We are now within iho^ laspn 
of Groi?k colonization, though of Greek colonizatiotv only in its hiBt 
stage. I.Msa now Lissa, Pharos now Black K^kyra now 

(hirzola, among the island.^, and Bpidauros on tlie maiukad, were 
all of them undoubted Greek Bettlements, though Issaand PhttOB, 
the only ones to which wo can tlx a positive date, weto colonized 
only in the tirst half t*f tho fourth century, and Dionysios ol 
SynicuBn had a hand in their colonizution. Still they were Gteeek 
citio.s. Meleda, the long island with hilU riacing^likn a comb, can 
have its claims to hc\ tu^knowledged to bo the true pkOe of 
St. Ikals shipwreck a^liniltetl only on Ihe condition of being shut 
out from the Hellcuic felloivship, oven though its barbarians wete 
of a mood which led them to Bhow no little kindness to atrangpini. 
Jit the history of Poly bios, Pharos and its D^metrios play a con- 
siderablo part. TUese ishiodB foim ono of the highways % which 
lioMir advanced to the possoasion of Hlyrkuiiu, Macedonia, and 
(Tr«>occ. i^haros was a Ikvian colony; the name of Bpidauros 
at lUico procliiinis its ntctropolis, and the worship of the healing 
god extended to the colony. Epidauros is now Jbi^iiao-FcccfAir#.^ 
'fhe old Kpidaiirian colony full, like Salona, befoi^e the barbarians. ' 
Its hilubitants ha«l no rcnliy-made entv to flee to, but they founded 
a city on tho rotdts which became llarmsion or KagusH. Here, 
as usual, our imperial guide helps us to uoo of his eLronge ctymolor 
gies. With him Kpidauros ha.s sunk into niV«n>>(i, and tho city ou the 
rocits which ik exiles founded was first called ^**>111 its site Aavirwxj 
which by vulgar use (rj (rwifOtuiy i) iroXXdMv /urafp&tipovtru 

TU ovofxara rjj tvnWityrj r^u y/.irtp/*ur6>i^) bpcame 'Poovviok* Ho 

teik us that, trrfl tmhto ratv Kp/j^iPwi* urrarai, \fytrtu &i 
6 Kpr}p,vos Xui). c’«cX^df}(rav «V rouruv .\au(rtt2o<, t/yovv Oi . 

rir rnv Kprjpvuv, V^’hat touguo is mean I by l^ofuuoTi P it is 
only because tho strungo form XaD sec^ms to come one degree nearer 
to \aas ufuidijv than to anything In Latin, that it dawns on us that 
it means Grv.fk. P>ut, midcr whatever name, the city on the roeks. 
snuiU at first, stveiigthened by refugees fK»m Salona, grew aod- 
prospered, and rooiiiiucd one of the ouUyiug Roman or Greek 
posts which in tho days of Conshiutine, as now, fringed the abeady 
uarbarian hind. 

For some centuries after the time of Constantine Porphyrogemtma,' 
the history of Rogiisa defies abridgment. It is ono wob of intri- 
cate complications between the Emperoi'S of tbe East and the 
Wosit, tho Republic of Venice, tbe Kings of Ilungiuy, Dahuatia, and 
Bosnia. Somewhat kter the stoiy^ logins to ho more intelligiblo 
w'heu tho imtora get pi*btty well reviueod to Venice, the Turks, ami ' 
the Empire iu a new form,’ that of CMiarlcs tho Fifth. The Repub- 
lic contrived, which must surely have needed a good deal of skill, 
to keep on good tormn at onire with C*hta*le8 and hia auu Philip 
and with their Turkish enemies. XN'o Ixdievc wo are right in 


right 
ig earli 
kiud of 


BTiying that Ragusa, Ihongli never lueitrporatcd by anything earlier 
thmi the dominion of Duannn'irte, w^ss at ono timo in a 
dependent relation both to Venice and tho Turks. Al an earljm* 
timo the cummonw'oalth for a short time received a Venetku 
Count. He;was doubtleos only inciinl to bo like a foreign 
but Venice was a very dangereus place for* KAgiMi to orirg a 
[ from. In Iu*r laicr aays Riigiisa must be loi*ked ou as 

j being under tho protection of the I'orte, but il w:w a protection 
which in no way interfered w'itli her lull iuUunal fratHloui— s^ 
j freedom at least as is consialent with tJiC rule of im c»iigarc^* . 
Tho gc-ogmphy of Dahiiulk ktHjps to this d^y « curious memorial . 
of tho fcc^liug which luiido Ragnsti dj\*ad thei Turk less ihaa 
dreaded Venice. To this day the Ihilnniii-iu kiugdom 
extend continuously along the Dalm'^tiuJi coast. At two pcdiUa 
territory which is nominally Turk isli c«>me9 down to tba BOAt— 
Kick, at the bottom of the gulf formed by tJie loiii^ Bkgiteari' 
peninsula of Babioncollo, and at Sutoriua on the Bkicdbe diOatblKo;. 
Those two points mark the two ends of the narrow ei;rip of Oterif - 
which forms tho territorv of Ragusa. Rathor thioi hate n cor^ — ' ' 


fteUitler with Veitico at eUher i<ud. i^wed Ttiui 

dominions of tho Infidel to come down td own aea on eitbex 
aide of her. 
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As far Richard, the R^uaau storv is that he built the 
j^thedral which was destroyed in 1667. Irom Ko{;;er of Howden 
it is not at all clear that he was at Ragusa at all, thou|^h he clearly 
meant to go thither, having hired a aliip at Corfu expressly^ to 
carry him to Ra^sa. But ho actually lauded ** propu Oazere 
apud Ragnse/’ whatever may be meant* by that, whether Zara or 
any other place. But thedinerent accouiils of Richard's Iladriatic 
adyentures are told with so much confusion and cuntrudictiou that 
they seem to have puzzled Professor i^iiuhbs himself. We will 
therefore not commit ourselves to any view till tlie wliolo chaos of 
early Dalmatian history shall have Licen put into order either by 
Professor Stubbs himsolf, or by somobodv else of a lilvo critical 

gift. 


THE ruOdRESS OF TUFFERT 

I T must be prosumiHi from the vast number of pulling circulars 
which are daily scattered broadcast among certiiin chisses of 
society that this method of cultivating cu^Lonurs is found to 
answer iU purpose. The expenditure which is lhu.s incurred for 
paper, printing, and the means of distribution must be enormous, 
and it is iui]>ossible to conceive of any saue luau of business 
making such an investmonl unless it yielded him a satisfactory re- 
turn. On the other hand, the fact that the public allows itself to bo 
inliuenced in this manner would appear to indicate a lamentable 
degree of weak-minded noss and gullibility on the part even of com- 
paratively educiited and intelligent people. At the piv.^iciiL moiuent 
the system is carried put with great energy and a^.'iiduity, and tiie 
intensity of the competition seems to be putting a severe strain 011 
those who are engaged in it. Language, after all, h^ its limits, 
and when one tradesman has used up every term of wild panegy ric 
he can think of in the description of the unapproachable perfec- 
tion of bis goods, it is dillicult for othcv.i to get ahead of him. 
In this way the forest of language is^ continually exhausted, since 
the value of a plu’UBO dc^iends upon its originality, aud, as soon 
as it Womoa the common jargon of the trade, it is coinpara- 
tivoly useless. A great deal of ingenuity lias conswiuently to bo 
exercised in devising new methods of iuakh«g an iinprcssiou on the 
public. If familiar phrases and forma of address nave lost their 
virtue, other forms and phrases must bt) provided. Every dealer 
is of course entitled to sup^iose, and to say, that his goods are 
immensely superior to those of other people, but this asseiiiou 
has in the course of geueralions got rather tlie worse for wear. 
It is necessary thei'etore to give the ancient cvuuinonplaces a 
now sest by some peculiarity of style, and the cunstitul demand 
for novelty must certainly be very exhausiiug to the brain, 
which perhaps accounts for some of the eccentricities of modern 
adrertiseiueuts. The whole stock of superlatives is gradu- 
ally worked out, and new ones have to be found. There aro 
some p(;r8ona who seem to think that the chuice of a lucky 
adjective ought to be pix>tec:ted by law as a sort of trade- 
mark but in these day’s of spelling-bees it can hardly be cem- 
tendod that the English dictionary is not free to everybody. There 
was not long ago a question as to whether a pm*ticular stout was 
** Nourisldng,’' in a sense diiieront fiX)Ui that in which the word 
could be applied to any other kind of stout ; and it appeared that 
this particular stout was, except for the label, only some of the 
ordinary atout made at a brewery which supplied hundreds of 

S ublio-housus, and the liberty of the subject was vindicated by a 
eoiaion giving the right to bestow the term Nourishing " on 
any article of food or drink that was not proved to be ahsolutely 
poisonous. Jt is on this side that putlery is woake.stj for the ad- 
jectives of a countiy are the coiuiuou property of its inhabitants, 
and oven of those of other countries if they care to adopt them. 
If the favourite phrases of the art could only be patented, it might 
be a fine thing for the patentees ; but the value of extravagant 
laudation is apt to be im|)aired by the universal use of the terms 
enmloycd. 

There could hardly bo a more striking illustration of a revolution 
in popular opinion than the curious reversal which is now so 
flagnuitly exhibited of the familiar proverb that ** good wine needs 
noouah.” At the present time it would seem as if the wine- 
merchants who especially pride thomselves on the super-excellence 
of their stocks had lost all faith in this very seusible maxim. 
There are still, wo suppose, wiiio-inerchants who do not think it 
necessary to placard tne walls luid swamp the breakTiuii-tubles 
with puns of their stock-in-trade ; and wo imagine that, if they 
really sell that rare article, honest wine, they do not luiirr irom 
want of good customers, who judge of a wino by what it is, ojid 
not what it is said to be by an interested vendor. Every liou^e- 
bolder in certain parts of London now receives about a hundred- 
weight of wino-nierobaots* circulars in the course of the year, and 
if he is of a thrifty turn of mind he may get a Christmas-box for 
himself out of the waste-paper. All, however, that such a cir- 
cubu te|1s us is that the man who has wine on sale is of 
opimon that it is the most wholesome, delicious, and cheapest 
wine in the world; and yet it would seem that thei*e are 
mant people siUj enough to accept such an assurance with 
implicit iaiih. A very large number of persons have no 
doubt lately received a pamphlet heivled ** Important Oorre- 
spwleiici;,” which curiosity may have induced them not im* 
mediately to throwaway, especiaUy as a fur tlior announces, 

in a somewhat comprehensive way, that “ This pamphlet super*' 
sedes all previous pamphlets.” It turns out that thb Impqrtant 


Correspondeuce ” is a later from a revered baronet in Norfolk, 
who states that ho is voty particular as to the wine ho 
drinks,” that he finds the advertiser s sherry suits his taste, and 
hiis had a favourable account of it from an analyst. - In the first 
iiistanco, however, the reverend gentleman was disposed, 
lulls us, to regard the advertisement as “a most egremous pieco 
of liumbug,” and we must confess that wo should probably have 
regarded it in the same way. NVo have nothinjj U> wv of this 
particular wine, because wo know nothiug; but it is difficult to 
uiulei stand w’hy, on such evidence, nnylH>dy should believe the 
assertion that it is the (»nly aherry fit to drink. Some certiucutos 
are also appended from various cheniisis and datura ; but W'o were 
not pwviously aware that the highest class in cither profession 
allow their names to be used fur advertising purposes. Nor does 
such a phrase as the attributes of porfectiou ” strike us as having 
the ring of scientific pi*eciaion. Then it is announced, on the 
authiirily of tho dealer, that this sherry enjoys “unbounded 
popularity,” which, if true, would seem to snow that all this adver- 
tiMiig is a waste of money. It is furtlior Ptated to be “ the wine long 
looked for by the public press, exports, connoisseurs, invalids, tho 
nobility, the clergy, the gentry, clubs, messes, and by prowbly 
twenty thousand of the public in tho IJnited Kingdom.” If the 
superior excellence of this wine is so widely appruciatwl, it may ho 
asked why does the dealer go to so much expense to demonstrate 
the virtues of his liquor. Wo must confess, however, that st^me 
of the testimonials which fiillow this announcement go far to 
prove tluit this sherry must bo in some ways really a lery remmif- 
ahlo wine. Among other corlilie^ites which are quoted are those 
of llui Ji^oc/c and of the Church JHevirw, and wo iniaginu that thero 
is no previous case in which these liighly ^lloroutiated journals 
have ever before been found in accord. Liko the conspiititors in 
the plav, however, when they do agi'c*o, their i^reement is wrondor- 
ful. Tho Church Jiecieio finds it quite consistent with Anglicmi 
principles to warrant the perfect orthodoxy of the lifpior recqm- 
luendcd ; and the Hock is, fi*oin tho Low Church point of view, 
equally entluLHiustic as to the Houndness of the article. It is stated 
in tho prospectus that the best judges of the wine are those who 
have gouty or uric acid Umdencies, but unfortunately 11101*0 is no 
information as to the relative tlevolopment of these uncomfortable 
tendencies on the part of our theological conteinpurarics, W o 
should hardly have suspected tho JCtx:k of the gout, but it may 
have s(*me other acid tendency which makes it sn authority. 
W»‘ should certainly say from its tone that, if it rwilly diiiiks this 
sherry, tho beverage does uot improve its temper. 

One of the most brilliant examples of recent advertiaiing lite- 
rature is supplied by a firm of grocers who not only take the public 
fully into ineir confidence as to tho real qualities of thi ir 
teas, but also pathetically appeal to its sympathy for themwdves 
as self-sacrificing philantliropitsis. These high-minded purveyors 
take their stand upon their o.\tremi> and disiutcresled frank- 
ness in dealing with their customers. They have no secrets 
from the world, and are prepared to avow the defects os wxU as 
the perfections of their wai-es, Some of their teas are “ the finesst 
the world produces,'’ and all their teas are of course in thuir way 
the very \mt that can be procured. Still they, are too scrupu- 
lous to pretend that every dt^cription of lea in their stock will 
satisfy ever) body, Eor instance, there is tho Kyshow Congou, 
** a bri!*k, rich l^ekoc-flavouretl tea, perfect in strength and quality, 
beautifully maninulatod, full of flavour, and possessing a pungent, 
nutty Havour, which is exceedingly grateful to the palate.” This 
is indeed “ a prince among teas.” Or thero is for mure delicate 
palates the JMoning stjrt, “ soft, silky, exquisitely delicate in 
flavour, and drinks full and round.” Theso intelli^nt tnidesmen, 

I however, while happy to place “ tho finest tea in the world'’ at the 
disposal of those who can appreciate it, m also aww that there 
are people who ore content with tea which falls sumethuig^ortofthis 
inefiable perfection, and for these they cater too. The Assam 
Congou is “ very strong and drinks full mtho mouth,” but the firm 
ic(ds bound to acknowledge that it is “ a litUe coarse,” and, being 
“rather peculiar, is uot appreciated by all.” Indeed^ it insists 
upon warning any intending purchaser that “ it requires an ac- 
quired taste.” Then again, though thero can be no harm in 
mentioning that the Scented Pekoe has “ peculiar piquancy and 
sharpness of flavour,” honesty requires that it should also be stated 
that it is, after all, a “ fancy tea,” and “ more frequently used ns a 
curiosity and experiment than by the tea-drinking public.” Another 
scented tea is, it seems, “ less grateful to the palate than to the 
other senses ” ; and thero is also a further variety which is rather 
plebeian,” though no doubt it will be readily understood that the 
most plebeian tea sold by tliis establishment is infinitely superior 
to tliat of any other shop. It would be invidious not to accept the* 
candid admission of defects in some teas os a conclusive proof of 
the rigid impartiality of the vendors in describing those otW teas 
which aro “ the finest in the world.” But this is not the only 
ground on which they appeal for aupport. It appears that the 
testing of tea is no light work, but, on the eontru^, a matter 
of continual application, month by month, week by week, and 
day hy day”; and tliat it also involves a great strain on the 
physical powers.” Indeed,” they add, “it is not too much to 
say that on oquol amount of study is rMuiied to selsetsi supply 
of tea of uniform quality for a lar^ trade as is needed to paint 
a picture or to write a book”; and we ean well believe that 
the concoction of eloquent adv0ttissm9|j^"ii even more wesidng. 
It must not bo supposed, hpwevas<*«alj:he dealers '^arrogsto 
to themselves an exoeptioDsl genius^ ; thev confide themsalves to 
the modest assertion of the simpbi they sell ^^the best 
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and purest teas,*’ and that all other tca-doalors are nowhere by 
the side of them. This ingenuous candour must necessarily com- 
mand confidence and sympathy. 

As one other example of the absurd puffing which is thought 
necessary for every speculation in these days, we may take the 
prospectus of a new skating-rink which has just been circulated. 
The introducto^ paragraph setting forth that the object of the Oom- 
pnny is to provide '^within easy reach of the Clubs and Parks, and 
rerideutial ouarters of the West-End, a Skating Rink, with such 
accofisories Iroiu time to time as may render the establishment 
ttu attractive and agreeable place of resoil; and reert^ation^*’ is no 
doubt comparatively modest, though tlio literary stylo is high. 
But, ns we go on, wo are assmed that '*the advantages of the site 
cannot lie surpassed ” ; that the skate which is to m used in this 
rink possesses “advantages and improvements over ony of the 
numerous ska^ already patented ” ; that the cluh-houso will be 
of a “ distinctive and unique character, and “ will provide all the 
accommodation and conveniences usually atTordod by a club of the 
highest clw,*’ with, in addition, “ the a^^rceablo feature of communi- 
cating with a largo building devoted to the purpose of healthy 
exercise and entertainment.*’ It may occ:ux to some sceptical minds 
that possibly the ogreeahlcnesa of this feature may depend on 
whether a man happens to want comfort and repose at a club or 
something else, and also on the chumeter of the exercise.^ and 
entertainments to be provided in tbo largo building. It is ouitc 
possible that a taste for select society and quiet might not be fully 
gratified by the proximity of whiit "to persons of other tasitis may 
seem a bower of bliss, “ Special attention ” will also, wo are 
told, “ be devoted to the question of music.” The orchestra will, 
of course, be of “ the highest chiiracier,” and it is perhaps needless 
to add that from time to time selections of music of the highest 
class will be performed.” The pbra.so “ from time to time ” possibly 
implios that at other times tho selections of music may not hts of 
the highest class, and it may bo conceived that it will be ditficnlt to 
sustain Ibevory highest standard on nil occasions. There will nto 
bo nt intervals during the Ki'fujoii ** fancy dress ffdcs, illiuuintitpd 
ekating entertainments, bazaars, conversaziones, and other artistic 
r^unioWf under tho auspices of tho Club, acting in concei't with 
the Council of tho Kink.” This Council, by tho way, is an- 
other great feature of tho enterprise. It appears to coii.sist 
chiefly of captains and country gentlemen ; and, as there aro ah*nit 
a hundred of them on tlio tiouncil, it will 1^ understood that 
this is a conclusive guarantee of tho unimpeachable respectability 
of tho “ ladies and goiitlomcu” who will be elected by that body. 
All this leads up to the conclusion that “ under these circum- 
stances, it may reasonably be anticii)ateJ that tho — - Skating 

Kink will become one of the most attractive and enjoyable 
lounges and resorts of the metropolis ; and, looking at its unique 
character and situation, it cannot fail to prove not only successful 
from an* artistic and popular point of view, but highly remunera- 
tive as a commercial onterprist).” This is- no doubt in the 
highest style of that shopkeeping eloquence for w'hich Kegont 
Street is famed ; but it may bo remarked that one or tW'O 
iuslancoB have recently been belbro tlio public in which tho pro- 
mises of high-flown prospcctusciJ have not exactly been fuliillod. 
The Koyal Aquarium, for iuslauce, has not lieen lacking in 
literary power, though it is unfortunately obliged to postpone sine 
die the opening of its tank.'*. 


forward, without giving umbrage to England, by initiatlitf tb© 
canonization of Joan of Arc, if she wae really a sainl.” We are 
happy to ^ able to roasturo our contemporary on this point* 
En^nd will not take Timbrage, and bee the whA need to do so 
inasmuch as, if truth must ^ spoken, Franco had a good deal 
more than oursolves to do with burning the young enthusiast ; but 
of that we shall speak nreseutly. There are, indeed, some daring 
sceptics who maintain tW she was never burnt at all, some name- 
less victiu^ being adroitly substituted in her place; and tho 


adrocatiis diahoti may be exnecied, when his tiUie for speaking 
comes, to make what coital ho can out of this Stiaiissian version 
of her history. But luirae will know how to deal with such 
audacious rationalism as it de^6rves. As to her spiritual 
claims to a place in tho Calendar, which have been discussed — 
and, we regret to o«ld, dismissed — ^by the Times with the gravity 
befitting so high and experienced an authority on the science of the 
Saints, we shall not presume to say a word, for in such wicrcd 
mutters we make no pretension to the superior wisdom w’hich 
inspirp.s the infallible oniclo of Printmg-House Square. Tho V iten 
dt'Ua P\rif.a informs us that tho Maid heard mass daily with groat 
devotion, fasted tbr(^c times a week, prayed constantly, and warn 
fervent in approac;hIng the Hiicraxuents. It soetus rutbor hard, 
therefore, that tho Times should so peremptorily overrule her 
claims with the magisterial assertion that she “ was not in any 
intelligible sense of the word a saint.” However, with these liigu 
matters we do not meddle here. 

The history of Joan of Arc may be told in a very few words. 
Born, according to Lingard, about v 410, at Domromy, she began 
while still a girl to hear heavenly voicx»s, Sielieved to proct?^ from. 
St. Margaret and St. Catherine, and exhorting her to delivor her 
country from the yoke of tho foreigner. At the age of twenty she 
presented horself &fdre the young King, and assured him of her 
Divine commission to raise the siege of Orleans and to see him 
crowned at Rheims. Charles besilaUd, but eventually accepted her 
bervices, after a theological Commisriou had examined and approved 
her supernatural prete nsions. She put herself at tlie liead of the UOOpa 
and anhlevcd all that she had promised. T)]|gbe6ie^ng army retired 
from Orlenns, and tho King was solemnly Unointed and crowned at 
Kheims, while she stood with her sacred banner bi\side tbo throne. 
8ho then declared that her mission W{\3 accomplished, awl nM^ucBted 
permission to retiim home. But Charles, who probably had little 
faith in her mission, thought her assistance too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with, and refused to let her dejiart. J:?he rcuiained there- 
fore with thci army, but disclaimtd any further inspiration. And 
the event proved "tWt her good genius had forsakrui her. Soon 
afterwarda she fell into the hands of the Burgundians, who sold 
her to the English, and so the tmgicHl end came about, in that ago 
there was nothing unusual, or couaidercd at ail discreditable, in the 
execution of pritioners of war, and Joau only a few days betore she 
WHS herself captured had ordered the instant execution of a French 
general who tell into her hands. However in this case there was 
evidently felt to be a difficulty. The English generals were 
probubiy, ns Liiignrd suggests, afraid of tbo intiueuco ex- 
erciisod by her preternatural character and achievements on tKo 
superstition of their own IV>llowm*3, and she was banded ever 
to an ecclesiastical trib\inal. The Bibhop of Beauvais was a 
devoted adherent -of their cause, but ho appears really to 
have considered the unfortunate maiden, as Kymer records 
his words, “ a disciple and lymo of tho tlende, that used fa^ 
vnchsntments and sorceric.” He condemned her accordiDgly, 
and the University of Baris had the incredible baseness to 
contirin the’ sentence. Btill, there was considerable besitatioA 
about proceeding to extremities, for nearly a twelvemonth wai^ 
allowed to pass before her public burning in the market-place at 
Kouen, May 30, 1431. Twenty-five years later, at her mother's 
request, Rope I'ulixtiui 111 . appointed the Archbishop of Kheima 
Bishop of Paris to re-e.xamino the question, when the previous 
iudgment was reversed and her memory cleared irom all stigma of 
heresy and witclicraft. It may perhaps be thought strange that 
during the next two centuries, and while France was the leading 
nation of Catholic Eurone, and was studiously courted at Romo as 
the eldest daughter of the Church, nothing more was done for her 
honour. That on Ri^man Catholic principles she must have boon 
the special emissary either of Heaven or hell can hardly admit of 
question ; and the latter view, which is preserveil in Snakapeare, 
was pr(.)bably the cuiTeul one in this country at the time and for 
long al'lerwanlH. M yanwhile, to doubt the perfect sincerity of her 
own belief iu hor miraculous powers would bo tho shallowest of 
scH^pticisms. And we n^^y well say of her mysterious •* voices 
what so sturdy a i^rotestant as the late Sir James Stephen did not 
scruple to say of the very similar visitations rei^ordtHl in tho Life of 
St. Francis Xavier : — “ VV'htttover may he tliought of these voicoe 
from within, it is at least cloiur that nothing luagnunimous or divine 
has yet proceeded from those who haro JLstcued only 14 the voices 
from witliouU” 

But, putting aside the purely religious aspects of tho question, ii 
is of some interest to inquire what motives other than of a puxelr 
political or national kind mnv have prompted the sdecUcm of Jooa 


PROPOSED CANONIZATION OK JOAN OF ARC. 

rilHE proposal to canonize the Maid of Orleans is not simply, as 
•L the Times and its Correspondents soom to imagine, a bi^ for 
French enthusiasm against the usurpations and oucroaclimcuts 
of the great Protestant Empire which has humiliated Franco 
and the Church. This may no doubt lie one reason for Xt^viving 
the proieet at this moment. But tho canonization of both 
Joan of Arc and Columbus was under discussion more than 
two yesxs before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussiau war, as 
WHS at the time noticed in our own columns (February 29, 
1868). In the May of 1868 tlio Archbishops of Rouen arid 
Bord^ux and the Bishop of Orleans celebrated with much 
solemnity the anniversary of the mart^om of Joan of Arc, and 
representations were made at Rome ^th as to hor claims and 
those of the discoverer of tho New World for a niche iu tho gi'cat 
temple of Oatholic hagiology. The special ground reported to bo 
urged Cardinal Donnet in tbo cose of Columbus was certainly 
rather a strange one. It was oxphiined that sailors, not being 
Italians, had long been in want of a heavenly patron; 8t. 
Andrew, who is supposed to fill that office, being apparently 
disposea from his close connexion with St. Peter to confine his 
attention too exclusively to the countrymen of the Holy 
Faiher. There are other and more plausible considorations, however, 
which might very conceivably weigh with the Uomtui authorities 
in both cases, and espmally as regards tho fair claimant with 
whom we are just now immediately concerned, Tiio alarm which 
appears, if we may judge from the Vnee della FeriU, to have 
come over eocleriast^ authorities, both French and Roman, lest 
English susoeptibiliUes should be roused by investing the brows of 
la FuceUp with the aureole of martyrdom, may at all events ho 
safrly d^missed from their minds* ^' France and^ England,” as 
that ioomsl . obsess, vfith a caution and moderation not always 
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of Arc, and, if he is to bo included, of Columbus, lor likmrtion in 
the boad-roU of the Saints, J>ne thing is obvious on the' uurboe. 
Both these candidates for celestial honours represent lay and not 
clerical society, and not only so, but represisat also tba active an 
distinct from the passive and contemplative, virtues of tile Ohria^atk 
character. , Now it is a fact, of which any dUe who will' take th^ 


^ Sakai, 
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comince himself, that Aho immeiMe majority of the canoiiiaed 
Saints ore either |>rieBte, or monks, or nuns. And of canonized 
laymen a lar*re moiety are either kinjia or persons of high rank, 
who had powerful advocates to press their posthumous claims on 
the attention of the 'Homan Court. It is only the natural 
Boquel of this that tho virtues thus singled out for public 
mmgnitiou and commended to the reverence and imitation of the 
faithful should bo chiefly of the aseetic and clerical, or, os it is 
Bometimes objeclod, feminine, type. We do not say J^his in dis- 
paragement of them. No doubt, as wo had occasion toohsen'o the 
other day in a dillbreut couuextt)n, vory lofty oxocllonces have 
been exhibited in the. priesthood end tho cloister. Hut there is 
another class of yirtuesL of which St. Louis niny be taken iia a typo 
among the canoni/.od, wnich lind their natural homo elscwhon», and 
have not been so readily, or certainly not so largely, rewarded 
with the honours accord^ by the Church, whether to tho living or 
the dead. They the virtiM?s, as theologians would say, of the 
natural, rather than tho super natural, oidor ; not the peculiarly 
Evtuigelical ” virtues — for they wore not tirst learnt from tho 
Gospel —but such as most always find a place in any ethical code 
which aspires to complotenesa, and which tho Clospol cannot fairly 
^ said to discounteuan{!e, Ix^cause it had no »ptx*.iiil occiisiou to 
inculcate afresh what avss already in danger of being exaggerated 
xuthor limn ignored. Ctuispicuous in this l atiilogiio aUmd courngo, 
patriotism, and a generous spirit of enterprise ; the sort of quali- 
ties, in fact, to which tho ancients paid homag^e in the fabled exploits 
ol Ilereiiles, auil which a modern authoress has undertaken to illus- 
trate in a revised version of the etuiy of .l.ick tho (Jiant “killer. 
Such energies juay obviously be fh*vt)tcd to the liighest purposes of 
CJiribtinuity, and therefore to tho iiigiiesL inleresUs of tlin iJhurch. 
It is signiheaut that the rttce ildUi VeHta^ which roprcscnls I ho 
\atican, “btvs in this subliiiio figure (of Joan of Arc) not a French 
heroine, but a heroine of Iho Church mid of humanity Them is 
certainly Boiiudhiug heroic nhout the Maid of Orleans, and we 
fail to penTeive why tho fact of her heroism being displayed 
for national rather than strictly r^digious objects should dis- 
qu^ify her, as the Tima insists, fi»r a pluco among thn Saints. Hut 
it is true that it is not the kind of licroiMiu which Iho Church has 
chiefly delighted to honour. It \v<\8 tho ftcif->*icriHcing heroism of 
an Fpaxuinonda.s or u Jlcgulus, hut it drew its inspiruiiou from tho 
most profoundly Chri.'^tian sourc<}. “Candour/’ it has hc(‘U ri> 
inwked by a high (Ulramnntano authority in tlos country, is 
neither mnversftily nor di'^tinclively cliariW’tcric'ri,, of tho .Saiuls,” 
and wo presume he would siiy tho eauio ol other ^‘natural 
virtues.'* But it was procifs»*ly in the natural mid mrusculirm 
Tirtucd of couruLO, sell-s^iciiiirc, and patriotism that the warrior 
Saint of France oxcelJed, though the coiistautiy traced them 
to a supernatural jnati\c. And the siiiius remark fipplie*. d 

! Portion to C’olunibui-!, in wu^nn the mystic element was lar 
ess pruniiuent. Hotli of them wern unqiic.«tionn]»ly devout, and 
their devotion \vul> of the most o.p}aovHd and oiiliodox kind. 
Golumbus, like Ignnlius Loyola, had oiigiimlly desired to inalce a 
pilgrimage to tho l/oly Land, btu the one oxchuiiged his schcnio 
for tho diseoverv of a new continent, the other for the friuudatiou 
of a new Ollier, with the express ARim in either cjiao of propagating 
or of defending tlie faith. Still il rfumin-, true ihst the <‘anoni/a- 
tion of .loan of Arc nr of CoJuiubus \\</uld luiirk soinelhiug of a 
novelty in tho auitielo of the Church towards the world. 'J'lie 
Popo, we know, blcvnly refuBCS lo come to Icdus with Tuodern 
civilization, but ho woiJ<l by this act have shown himself bottef 
able tliau mtiny of his pred»,*ce5,-5urs to .appreciate th*'. Uuupev and 
standard i)f modern society. Patriotism <loo'i not h<ild a liiph place 
in the othical code of iJltrainonlanf's, hut they can JuirdJy ventuvo 
henceforth to flpcalk lightly of il if Frenchmen are liidileii by in- 
fallible autliority to invoke tho Maid of i Iricaus. 


SOMK WKST I.UNDON MANORS. 

T he suburbs of London fared better in the original Dome-^day 
survey lhau they have don*', in tlu^ inuderu iiuitaiion. The 
new book takes no notice of them, unlc' s it Ik* a notice to call them 
“ the metropolis.” But the old surveyors devote a little space t*) 
the hundred of “ (>sulvcst:uio/Mij which are most of the districts 
that go to makoup the so-calh'd “ metrojiolis/' 'fo ili^Liugui.sh tho 
suburban portion from tho City seems to be the intention of those 
who thus steal away Canterbury's gorid name. Certainly «wcn 
the misuse of the word is less confusing tlqiu any attempt would he 
to separate the elemental villages of w hich London now con.sists. Jf 
we Coniine our attention to tlio wtfst only, we iiudsuch old places as 
Holb«>rn, St. Giles's, Marylehone, JOrnsington, and (Sharing, not to 
speak of the City of AVestoiiuBter ; and, bc>.-)ides these, some now 
places, like llano ver Square, Piccadilly, South Kensington, and 
Wchiboiirne, where no luicient ibundations existed to bo built 
upon. Merely taking the manors which go to compose this vast 
region, it Is not a very easy task lo find the real owners, and 
though a few hroad I'eatures may be nmdo out, the di*tails of such 
a sui vev must if inuin obscure. Ibke, for example, tlio luauor of 
which MarylebuaePiuk was the chief fcatoi’e. VVheu the UegouPs 
Park was lormod the Crown was found to bo the owner of niuu 
undivided shiiriis of the twcuiy-foui into which the original luauor 
had bc'in novtioneJ. The lutbiunce of the Crown, ihiTefore, in ro- 
forurAiig Um distiiri muAt have resembled that wliicli llugland will 
luiw exeat upon the aihiirtt of the Suez Canal* 

There was a beautiful simplicity in the early manorial sub- 


division of the hundred of Ossulston which, uufortuuaielj for* the 
purpoaos of modern inquiry, hue been wholly lost at the. present 
day. Thom wore twenty manors : the King nsd none : eight were 
held by laymen, and the rest belonged either to St. raiub. Lon- 
don, St. PotoFs, Westminster, or some other religious foondatiom 
The King was returned as the owner of twelve acres and a half of 

nanesmaneslaod,” of tho ^-alue of live shillings yearly^ and as re- 
ceiving tho rents of thirty-two “ ootars,” besides six shillings a 
year from one William the Chamberlain for hia vineyard. The 
manors on which the wealthiest districts now stand belonged from 
vory early times to Westminator Abbey; not only ** villa ubisedet 
ecciosla IS. Petri,” and the distant Hampstead, with Bolsize, pro- 
bably a Hiib-iuaiior, hut Pnddingtou also, and Hyde, afterwmrda 
divided into iho three manors of iiydo, Neale or Neyte, and Kbury 
or Fybmy ; but all wo learn in Domesday itself is that the Abbey 
had thirteen hides and a half in Westminster. Tyburn be- 
longed, in part at least, lo tho Abbey of Barking; Koosuig- 
tun w'as given by one of tho \'cr(« to the Abbey of Abingdon ; 
but before the suppn^ii^ion of the monasteries there was little 
land loft hotwcou London and Westminstor which did not 
acknowledge the Ah1>t>t of Wostminster as its lord. Tho Savoy 
manor stretchod from Temple Ihu: to Charing Cross, on ono 
side of the way, hut tho Abbey esUtos began witn Coveut 
Garden, and iucludud idl that w(3 know us Long Acre, Pad- 
dington, Hyde }\irk, Che Inca, lOaiTs Court, Pimlico, Bel- 
gravia, (iroevenor Square, and Knightshridge. It would liardJy 
bo possible to form loo oxlrnvagant an rstimato of Uie present 
nnmml \aluo of tlie^M Abbey lands. The great wealth of the 
throo wealthiest Fiip'ij^h Dukes is (•hielly derived from the poasea- 
aioii of siiiall poriidiLs of ihom — poitioits ao small, indeed, that of 
ono of them, the farm \vhii*h was tho cenlie of tho manor of Ebury, 
wo kuow that il w'iib Jet utNu* the siip2)ression for twenty guineas a 
year. How it cami* to Mr. J ).'i vie^ no oue seems to Imve recorded ; but 
when his daught-er, Mary Davies, mnrricMl Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
just two himdrod years af::o, it Avould have been impossible to fore- 
tell what an iidieriliiuco il has eiiico become. Davios Street runs 
from Oxford Street to IVrkelt'.y Square, and pres4>rves the name, 
having probably been bo ealU/l tirnt in 1725, when Sir Richard 
Gro^venor, a great builder in hia <reue ration, laid all the district 
uuder brick and mortar betuecu “ lybiirn Lane,” now Park Lane, 
and Bond Siroct. In tUo July of that year Sir Richard called 
together bis IvieJiils and noighboura, including those who had 
built and those wdio had Oikcii hia liuuaes, and after a Riimptiioua 
► Mtertain incut ho firocccded to give names to the streets and the 
.siptarea whicJi up lo that time luul been known ua GrosvenoFa 
Buildings. In tho same year Sir K’icliard, who was uncle to the 
lirst bktrl (rrosvcncT, ohuiiiicd leave lo open a gate from his new 
toAvn into Hyde i*ark; He ilid so whfti*e the Artilieiy Barracks^ 
t#loo<l, and near the Clielssca Water Company’s circular re- 
servoir (not bo long si/ico ubolishc^l), tho site of which is still 
iiivirked by tho sunk garden with a marble fountain. JJis soloo- 
tiou ol nauiOd lor his new streeU wtis not qiiito what might 
liHVO been t‘.vpectcd. Except in “(rrobveuor Square” and tho 
two “ tJro.sveuor Slitett!,” we have litile reference to tho titles 
or cdUitcH of tho owner. Brook Street was called, like Conduit 
Street, from ilui ciromurttiiuci's <»f the site. At Mount Street there 
Will a mount which may vet be traced; and (irt*cn Street, like 
l*ark Sircel, may b(j lak*‘n ih a rcJ’eronce to the recent cliaracUu* of 
the place. Dulm Street ami Audiey Stn3et owe their names to 
the qiuirterft outride the luanov from which they led, and were 
probably named by ft (lifferent aulhority ; but iho invention of Sir 
HicUfti'd rieems to Iihao Jailed when ho was reduced lo add another 
to iho many Chape*! Stivt:l.s already in exisUmco, and in North Row 
and South Street to ludicuLit Lite geographical limits of his new 
Huhurb. When, in the d:tjs of late Lord Westminster, the 
second great puriion of the manor of Ebm*y was covered with 
liou.Hos, an abnndnnt supply of names was afforded by the titles of 
the MarquHBs and thoi^o of all his rt'kiiivoR, by their Chiistian and 
Burutuuos, by their cotintry bi^ntw, nnd even by the real or supposed 
nnmes of their remote iincestors. Thus wo have Hugh Street and 
Liipihi Street and ChcHter ScpiHi©, for the gitMii Earl Hugh wa® 
reputed the uncle i»f tlio brut “ Gros Veneur.” ilalkin Street and 
ISIotcoinb Street, like iOaton Placo and Wilton Square, are called 
after outleB and halls in distant countios, while various alliance® 
of tho family aro cotuiucmorntcd in the use of such names as 
Moridon, Chiulon, and Stanley; and sub-leseoeB have given theirs 
to other phu’e^*, 

Tho aocoiid divirion of tho Abbey manor of ^^Eia,*^or Hyde,, 
was turned by Henry Vtll. into Ilydo Park. Ho had obtained it 
by exchange from tho A bbot, togei her with Ebury and Neate^ 
for the site of Hurley Priory in .Berkshire, one of the smaller 
houses 10*81 diseolvod. Wo may be cerUtiu tho Abbot did not 
iiiako by tho transtiction, but it must also be remembered tlmt tfaa 
lu.tnors bore much tlio same roiution to the London of that day 
that Richmond or Chinglbrd bears now. What we call tho Pori 
was in all probability half heath and half marsh, tra'Vorsed at 
least two brciolvs, and but iinporit^clly divided from the bamn^ 
iincullivatcd moor on the north through which ran the roads ta 
Reuding and Edge ware. When Henry came to live at St* 
James s lio Imd li t mi tie gatu an imintcimpted view towards the 
north and Iho iiorlh-west, and may have been able to distinguish 
fi^uont proctissions along the ridge of the hill, and'Subs^neut in- 
diciitioits that his officers did not spore faggots and gibbets^ in 
cndcav'onring to obtain that unifonnity of le^oui bemsf which 
the King wum supposed to desire. But llpl* did not long 
remain desolate. in the last century on aveaiis of wslnut- 
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trees of great size showed that some atientioti most have Ibeen paid 
to the plantation^ and a wait separatod the Park itself from the 
neighbouring manor of Paddington. In the picture of the execu- 
tion of the Idle Appmtice Hogarth has given os one of the few 
extant views of the ^burn corner, and the wall is well lined with 
spectators. Within it was a spot reserved for the inilitaiy dis- 
cipline of the fwtUlude ; and where the Marble Arch now stands 
inauy a recalcitrant at^er has shed his blood for the good of an on- 

S atelttl country. Though Hyd,e Perk has always, except forashort 
terval during the Oouiinonwealth, been the prup^ty of the Crowni 
the people have constantly exercised their voice in its mauageuient, 
and have not hesilated to grumble loudly, and it must be confessed 
cflectually, when uu^ proposal bos been made to build on it, or to 
curtail the liberty ot ossonibly within its boundaries ; but, in speak- 
ing, as some do, of its euonuous value for building pur^ioaes, it is 
only light U> remember that tile open space gives their value to the 
iiemhbouring districts, and that to turn Hyde Park iiit-o sc^uarcs 
and streets would bo to ruin the surrounding uianors, and jKibhibly 
not to draw fashion to the new suburb. 

The thmi portion of the gretit manor of Eia ” was early sepa- 
rated, under tlio name of Neale or Neyie. The exact meaning of 
the wal’d is uncertain, but it cannot h^ doubted that some refer- 
ence, more or le.sa distinct, is mode in it to the name of the original 
manor. At its north-eastern aide it was divided from Kbury by 
the Ikys water or W'esthoume, now merged in the Serpen lute, and, 
if it is ever safe to guess, wo may put aside all the modoru derlva- 
tione of ** Jinight s Jiridge,” including tlu> battles, duels, and captures 
of highwavmeii invented to account for it, in favour of tlm probable 
Neyt^bridge which there crossed tlio brook. T(t t4eNeatc liiuuor 
House the abbots retired for ci>uulry air in the intervuls of bin»ijtess, 
and there the great Nicholas Litlington brenllied his liist, the liret 
of a long list of oniinent men whoso names connected with a 
district which we know best as Chelsea. Tho same house, or 
others on its site, was tenaiitetl successivtdy by Sir Heginold iiray, 
the architect of St. Georges Chapel at Windsor, and Sir Anthony 
Browne, one of tho executors of Henry VIII. Queen Katharine 
I*arr had it as part of her dowry, and it was afterwards granted 
for lil'c to hor siftUsr-in-law by a double connexion, Uie widow of 
the Pi'uteictor Somerset. She was a Stanhope, the daughter 
of a ilourchier, and a desceudaut of Thomas of Woodstock, 
the youngest of the sons of Kdwni'd HI. ; ami it was in 
favour of hor chikbren, to tho exclusion of the children of 
Ilia iii'st wife, that the Protector, in the first iustauce, limitod 
tlie dukodom ho may be said to have conferred upon himself. 
Thus it camo to miss that, on the landing of the Prince of 
Ora^e, Sir i:ldwiird Seymour could SMak of the Duke os *‘ of his 
family,’' when iho Pi’ince asked if ho oekinged to the Duke's. Tho 
manor was in the hands of the Crown in the reign of Chm*Jes I., 
iiud was granted by hixu to that Duke of Hamilton, or Duke 
Ilaoiilton, ns his con temporaries usually call him, whts shortly 
afk.T the death of Cbarlesj^was beheaded on the s:imo sput, in Old 
l'<iLaco Yard, where the blood of Kaleijjh had been shed thirty 
oars before. Chelsea remamed in his family till I^ord Nevrhaven 
ought it in 1657, and iu the now' classic ground of Cheyiie Walk wo 
recognize a inoinory of the now owner’s family name. But the Obey ucs 
did not keep it long, and 8ir Huns Shwuo was the next possosbor. 
His cv>heiress married a brother of the famous General Cadogan, 
the companion of Marlborough, hiinsolf a colonel of Horse Guards, 
and the uuinor is vested in his descendants still. TTio name of 
Ncato has ptuiahed, but Sloano Strei:t and Cadogan Place help to 
<^omnlemi>rato tho names of Uie successive lords of tho manor, and 
Earl Oadogan’s eldest sou usiuiUy buiiis the couitosy title of 
A'iscouQt Chelsea. 

Of their estates iu the wv-sl, .Paddington utuI Woslbonrne 
remained to the abbots until the Di.'ssolulion, and both are still in 
A sense ecclesiaBtical properu. Wusthounio forms perhaps the 
most important portion of the tcinpomUtics of tho abbots’ sue- 
coasoirt, the Ikavn and Chapter of Westminster, iiiid it is to a tenant 
under them that xvo owe tho handsome boulevard ” of Wost- 
boame Terrace. Paddington, too, although it is now separated 
from tbo Abbey, was not suddonly wronclied away j for it was iit 
first pint of the endowment of the short-lived diocese of Wcsl- 
minsuir, aud was next apj^prluted to the bishopric of London— 
a circumstance marked iu Bishop’s Head, Blomfield Stmot, Howley 
Place, aud various other names derived from the occupants of tho 
see. Thu revenues were somewhat ditVcrently employed six hundred 
years ago ; for Abbot Walter assigned them to provide for the. 
expeasus of his anniversary, when, as wo are told, the almoner was 
eiyoiued to purchase, in addition to various Idnds of beer and 
wine, a doasert for tho monks aud their guests, to consist of 
mauchets, cakes, crumpets, cracknels, and wafers. 


THE EUPION GAS aiMrANV. 

T he most renouurkable and siguiGc^ut kviture of tbo curious trial 
in regard to the ^ttuig-up of the Kupion Gas Company, 
which baa just resulted in the conviction of four of the defend- 
smts on, one of the o^arges of fniudulcnt conspiracy, is tho line 
of BZgument which was adopted by the counsel for the de&Miec. 
The chafes of the prosecution were that tho defendants bad 
ui a conspiracy to cheat, deihuid, aud deceive various 
petimDS by startinig a Oompany by means of m'etended allotments 
of shares mad prctfiwda8^'i»yii»eiktB on them i that they had thorc^ 
unpoB^ upon the Stoik w^hiuige, and obtained an ofldUl cseitifi* 


oaio under false pretences ; and that they had further got op a 
fraudulent tralHc in hetitioua ihofes in order to demod the 
broken. In meetiog this indictment, Mr. Pom, wbo appeared 
Mr. Aspinall and led the defence, frankly admitted t&t ^ some 
ugly matters bad been unearthed and exposed, and, if hraud was 
to bo presumed or assumed, many of the circumstances would 
seem to point to such a conclusion.*’ He then explained that he 
was not there to discuss a question of mmraUty, but merely 
a question of legal criminality j and that, iu dealing with this 
question, he must necessarily appear to speak in tenna oi 
tobrunco of some acts and transactions which he could not but 
reprobate. He admitted that, when an act was in itself mminol, 
its being usual was immaterial ; but ho contended that, when im- 
morality was to be inferred from facts, the fact that the trana^- 
tions were usual was very material. ** The robust plant of com- 
niercial morality ” — w'o fancy this must have been a slip for the 
weak plant of commercial morality — did not thrive in an atmo- 
spiiore of unhealthy speculation \ and, no doubt, if Diogenes were in 
M»irch of bonesl men on the Stock Exchange, he might be able to 
lind them, but many a man s eyos there would bli^ in the lighi 
of his lantern.” The question, therefore, he said, was ‘*not 
whether on a balance of evidoncf^ there had been fraud,” but 
whether it was a sort of fraud which went beyond the ordinary 
practices of the Stoclf Exchange. The other oounsid in the case 
all praised Mr. Pope's speech, and adopted the theory on which it 
was based ; aud it is necessary therefore to observe what was the 
position thus taken up. The lueaning would seem to be that, 
as there is • one kind of flesh of Ashes and another of 
boasts, so ihtire are vtiriouci kinds of honesty and morality. ’Ibere 
is the natural morality of ordinary men, and there is the arti- 
iicial moiulity of tbo Stock Exchange. Tried by the ordinary 
standards of morality, it could not be denied that the defendants 
had sadly broken down *, but then it was pleaded on their behalf 
that they were overpowered by the noxious atmosphere is which 
they found theinsolves, and that it could not be expected that 
people who bad anything to do with s|)eculatious on the 8took 
Exchange should lie as honest and respectable as other people. 
Accoiding to this theory, there is to be one rule of honesty for 
transactions on tho 8tock' Exeixauge, and another for the ordinalry 
business of the world ; and it must be admitted that the Stock 
Exchange itself has spund no pains to euct:>imige this idija. In 
the present instance it was the brokers who w'ere victunixed, and of 
course the profession was exci^^iugly ftdignant at such an out- 
rage. If, however, it had been only the outside public who had 
siiUered, the Coiumittoe 01 the block Exchange would no 
doubt havo taken core to keep their eyes shut. It 
wan clcoj’iy demonstrated by the evidenoe taken before last 
i year's Coiuiuittoo on I'nreigii Loans that the one great object 
‘ of the moiubers of the Stock Exchange is to biing in buaiusss irom 
which iu members may (ivri VO a coiumijM>iun ^ and that, thoogli 
they w'ould no doubt pi efur honest bii:«ineas, if there were omy 
enough of it, they arc quite rc«idy to wink ut dubious and fraudu- 
lent transactions us long ns thuy nre not too openly scandalous. 
Tho interests of the body depend on tho amount of business which 
goes through iU himvi^, and ii takt« very good care to avoid making 
iujy inquiry or eniorcing any standard of Jionesty which woidd 
limit the range ot its ciuUimerK. The protciaaioual rospectabiUty of 
the brokers is virtually oiici'rd for hire os a cover under which rogues 
of discretion, who Imow liuw to keep wilhiu moderate bounds and to 
avoid Ciuupvoinising their friends too seriously, can have ample op- 
portunity for every kind of fraud which does not present itself 111 
too flagrantly naked a form. It may be thought, therefore, that 
iho phtaof the detence iu tins cose, that two blacks make a white, 
wmdd nut bit without some jorco if it were question only between 
the brokers and such peuplo as those counocled with the Eupion 
(’ompauy. It is uecesAtry to reiTieuibei% however, that there is 
another side of the subject ni which the public liss an interest. It is 
obviously ilaiigiU'ous that any spocud aiva of trade should be marked 
oil' iu which au oxceptiouaily low standard of morality is to bo 
roougnized as a genuine currency. Nor is there any reason why on 
the bUx’k Exeliungu epoculators" should not be bound by the same 
rules of houour and honesty as other people. One of the jorois, 
w'Jiost) simple mind seems to have bcou luucii inipressed by the 
iugeuioiis pleadings in favour of free competition iu roguery, asked 
w'bether the <lf lendants would bn guilty if they thought there was 
uo harm in what Uieydid', but the Chief Justice very justly 
veioai ked tliat too much slresa must not be laid on tiie view that 
the common ness oi' un ofl'enco uiaices it lawful. 

Although tUei’e was a difliculty in detcruiiniug the preciiS’ 
dogiee of personal responsibility attiicliiug to the defendants iu 
this case, the general Varactor of tho openiuons in which thoy 
Were engviged is plain enough. The prospectus of tho Company 
stated that the Company was to work palenls for making gos^ that 
tho ^piml wtts to hd 50,000/. iu l/. shares (^hoh to be paid on 
application and half on allotment), and that 40,000/. was to be 
paid to the patentees, 25,000/. in cash luid 1 5,000/. in shahes folly 
{mid up ; aud it was reproaentod to the Mock Exchaago Uiat Ml 
tho capital was fully mid up, und on ibis assurwsce a 
quoUHun was granted. Now how iar do tlteoe atatomeiiU 
a^rrcbpond with the facts ^ The Solicitoi’^Qeneiol, we think, 
wont too far in declaring that tlie gas business wbicli the Com- 
paiiy was to work was a mere slium. It existoci, indeed, only In an 
experimental form, and it is doubtful whether the gaa covM have 
been produced at a price which would have been leiuwneraliive. 
Moreover, it would appear that some of the patents of which a 
pariolo was made were either extinct or on the point of 
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80, and that the remaining patent had to be surrendered on account 
of the want of money to pay for it. Still there was an idea at the 
bottom of the scheme, and it had probably as much reality and 
substance as many other pchoiuea which are brought out. If 
capital co^d have been found for carrying it on, it might have 
been got into at least a marketable slmiMv, and if it had even- 
tually collapsed, it could only have been said that the pruj4?cU)ra 
'Were too SH^iino. The rotten part of the scheme was 
the counierlbit capital. There was, in fact, no real capital 
at all, No shares were allot uhI to tho pi.T8ons who applied for 
them, nor were any payiueiits made either by those persons or by 
those to whom the allotments Avero suppo.‘ied* to be tran.'^rciTed. It 
is quite clear that the npplif'auts ‘giiro the use of their names 
mm*oly to oblige the promoters, und that it was distinctly arraiigod 
that they should pay nothing, and blimild incur no respon- 
sibility.^ Indeed, at tho samo time that they sigued ilieir 
aj>plicaLious they also signed blank transfers which were 
giAon to the Company ; and it afterwards turuiHl out that, 
of tho whole shares dealt in, all except 3 w'ere found to bo in 
tho possession, or under tho control, ol Mr. Aspinall. It is 
true that a coiimn appearance of payment for shares was made 
by the Compan)', but tills was altogether delusive. It is, we 
believe, a familiar e.xpeilient in theatricuil management to iimke the 
ttupemumeruries who ligure in a procession run round behind tho 
acenes, and again march across in front, so ns t<i give an impo'^ing 
idea of their numbers. The proiuolera of the J^^upiou Com- 
^ny resorted to a similar trick. They obtained a Innii <if 3,000/. 
^om tht? Midhuid Tkink, which was soon afterwards returned I0 
it. In tho iiioiuitijuo, however, this sum had been made to do 
<luty by being passed repeiitedly through the ijoudou ami IVovin- 
oial Jliuik under the imiuo of ]iaynieiits <ui sbiirurt to the amount of 
37,180/. As soon as tht» inoiu^v w'lis paid in it was drawn out, and 
then paid in again, ami this process was repeated until the entries 
made up the reouired amount of suliscriptioiis. Tho loan was 
aent back to the Midland Bank, and the Company was left without 
a sixpence. It is quite clear that this was a purely liclilious and 
delusive transaction, since only 3,000/., and mit 17,180/., ri^ally 
passed through the bank, and that this 3,000/. did not rt>ally btdong 
to tho Company ; audit folluw^s thci'cforo that the declaration marlo 
to tho 8tock l^lxcliange Commit tec that the capiuil liud been fully 
paid up was, afj the Cyhief Justice remarked, ^*a coniplof ely false docu- 
siont.’^ When it is said that so many shores Invc 1ieen paid up, it 
must surely mean that ifle money S4i paid exists u> an asset of ibo 
Company, and available for any calls which may be mode on it. But 
in this case there was absolutely no money at nil except the Iku*- 
irowod money ; and a loan from a bank is of course something veiy 
dilferent from a deposit by invcstoi-s. It is true that the money 
•for preiiiuinai}* subscriptions is often proiided bv a hviidi- 
€ate, the memlKtrs of whicii trust to repay theinselvc.s out of 
future proiita ; but in that case the shares taken up have to be 
paid for, thougJi, it may be, at a reduced price ; and consequently 
the Company iiaa a certain amount of capital at its back. In 
tho case of tho ICniiion fioa Company, lioivovor, tho capiml Avaa 
altogether mythical ; and tho statement that the shares repro- 
aented so much cosh in hand was thorefore a fraud. On th>8 point 
tho evidence was so clear that tho jury had no difliculty in making 
up their minds, and they therefore fuund Aspinall, \VhyU% Muir, 
and Charles Knocker guilty of con.'»pii*acy to deceive tho Stock 
Kxc.haiigo by false niid fraudukmt iiunins. Tho Chief Justine, how- 
ever, has reserved the quostiou whether this part of the indictment 
is maintainable at law. This question will in duo timo decided 
by a conqieteut authonty, and it is unnecessary for us Uy oiler an 
opinion. But there can bo no harm in saying that, if this sort of 
roguery is not at pri'seut within the reach of tho criminal luw^, it 
is high time that it should be made so. 

As to what has bem called tho “ second pfirt of tho drama** — 
that is, the mancciivres by wdiich the brokers are said to bave been 
inveigled — it must he admitted that it is surrounded with 11 
cloud of my.stcry which it is dilflcult to penotrato. There 
aeems, however, to be no doubt that, while Aspinall, w*ho bad 
got all the shares, or, we s>hould perhaps say, all tho pro- 
tended allotiutiiils, under his own control, and who knew per- 
fectly well that there wcio L'lrie, and could be none, in the 
market, used his intluence to get various persons to buy shares, 
Muir, who had no shaivs whatever, was similarly instigating 
orders for the sale of them. This was represented by the counsel 
for the defence as only the ordinary bulling and bearing of the 
market, except tluit the mi.slake was made of pulling on the 
acrew too tightly. There wits no direct evidence to sliow' that 
Muir and Aspinall were phiying into each other s hands ; hut whfm 
people sell what they havo'nnt got and buy what they know is 
not to be had, they ban hardly bo supposed to bo acting honestly ; 
and of coiu*so, if the object was to get up a delusive iratiic 
in shares, the wires would have to be pulled on eacli 
side. The critical point of the cose was, as tho Chief Justice. , 
reinarkcHl, whether the transactions w4Te real or slimu j and 
tho jury felt bound to give the dofeiidauts the benelit of any 
doubu There is certaimj^ nothing very new in the nn^clatious 
which Imvc Ciuno out in ibis case, but it is anotber luelunclioly and 
impiewive proof of the facilities for fraudulent trauHactioiis which 
the Stock J'lxchange systematically offers, and of tho general | 
Mmiptiou which is fostered by its lax morality. In this ; 

iDSlaueo tho Stork Kxebange people were caught in their own ' 
trap j hut that is only one of the risks of keeping bad company. 


VILLAGE MUSEUM& 

I T is always refreshing to take up "White’s SelboirHe» to enjoy 
through his eyes the innocent brightness of a new-born day, 
to let him discoufso to us about the pansy at our feet, and teach 
ua to sy uipathize with each common sight. Three generations 
have now delighted in his pleasant gossip, yet the book is as fresh 
as ever. One edition after another replam the well-thumbed 
copies in country libraries ; only this year, in fact, a really beau- 
tinil illustrated one has been brought out. It never necoaie 
obsolete any moi'e than I'^ys’s Diart/, Gilbert ‘White in his country 
retirement,' and Samuel repvs immersed in all the bustle of London 
busiuesB and frivolity, alike kept a diary ; and although the one may 
chronicle tho doings of a Court, and the other tho variations of the 
weather, efich book is valuable for the same quoJity. Both these 
men were kcHjn observers of what was going on around them, 
both tell us with simple accuracy of what they saw. The courtier 
collected materials which have become history, the parson made 
observations which have uiatorially assisted the study of natural 
history. White's i^elbome is valuable, j^artly because it is not 
written to support any theories, and there is no attempt to 
twist fac'ts so as to make them dovetail into some pet hypo- 
tlienis. No doubt n few oasuniptiona made by tho author have 
not been borne out when further light was thi-own on tho subiect, 
but ho never fell into the same sort of mistakes as Audubon. 
J lis vanity never carried him away, and there is no straining af^r 
fine Avritfug. The most apparently trivial circumstances are in- 
Irodiirod in so rhiirmingly simple a luanuor that wo cannot wish 
the least of them omitted. Why is it that nowadays wo find so 
few observers of this simple but refleetive sortP It would now 
rt.Ttainly lK)impoH.*4ible to liml a man of education who, like Gilbert 
White, had never soon a modern niup of rie.otland, and who hoptnl 
when ho did that iie might iitid I.ord Bmidalbano's seat and 
“ be.uitiful policy ** roeognized by tho inap-iniiker as too curious 
and extraoidinary to be omitted." But the higher education of 
to-day keeps the brain so busy that it luis no timo to use its eyes. 
Many a brilliant and cu)livato<l nmn is full of astonishment when, 
ns ho sits un the bank of a quiet stream, ruralizing for a day a 
holiday, a scicutilic triend points out to him all the wonders that 
are to'l^ soon williiii the space of a few square inches : dozeas 
of dillcrent vvaliT plants, all with their distinct classes and habits ; 
hundreds of living organisms dniicing along the stream; mosses in 
endless variety cli)thiug the banks, pebbles showing tho geolo- 
gical formation of the district. He is delighted, and gels twice the 
pleasure out of everything from knowing a little of what it all 
means. 

It is strange that, in country parishes at any rate, naturalists 
of tho typo of the ‘N’icar of Sellxiriio are not oftencr met 
with. a' clergyman's duties oblige him to spend bu large a 
portion of his time in the open uir that with a little troume he 
can soon learn a great deal. When*^ going his round of visits 
from haudet to farnx through the squire’s park and along the quiet 
hcHlgerovvs, ho has abundant opportunity for studying hie furred 
and foatheretl parishioners, as well as those whom he has to 
supply with blaukcts and danucl [K*Uicoats. A knowledge of 
gras-scs and the soils suitable to them does not injure him in the 
opinion of the farmers, however bovine they may bo. Old 
will be much more likely to listen to his exhortations if 
be can tell her ull about her favourite herbs and where they 
grow. She makes wonderful decoctions, to tho wrath of the 
dispensary doctor and the delight of her patients, w'ho invariably 
form theif* opiniun of the merits of a medicine in proportion to 
tlm vilencBS of its taste. Her njsiH'ct for tho parson becomes wor- 
ship if he will partake of some of her simples and say they have 
done him good. Then, too, the choir would not sing worse 
berau.'«e they were taiiglit to disLinguish the diileront keys in which 
owls hoot, or to observe bow painfully' discordant it is to hoar 
two cuckiMis discoursing, one iu i) and the other in D sharp, while 
perhaps a rival suitor proposes from a neighbouring wood in O 
luitural. Above ail, by interesting the children of toe pariah in 
the marvellous iDechanism of all living organizatiouB, ho might 
do much to check that cruelty to animals which arises more from 
ignorance and thoughtlessness than from an actual desire to inilict 
pain. A child could scarcely wish to kill a 11^ after having seen 
its feet mnOTiilied, or to put out the eyes of a bird when it under- 
stcx>d tho oeauty of their fonnatioii. Tho parson con often, 
like Watertou, clear tb<; oharacter of some of tho animals which 
are destroyed unconvicted of the crimes of which ignorance 
accuses tlicm. He may show that nature can so iM^iitifuUy 
balance things tliat she may Bomoiimos be left to select for herself 
what is to live and w'hat to die, that to destroy little birds is 
to encourage the ravages of insects, that crows amply My for 
ail the com they eat, and that bom-door owls do not 
suck pigeons' eggs, but help the cats to protect the stack- 
yard from the attacks of iield-niioe. ' There is scarcely any- 
thing which arouses a more healthy curiosity in^hildren, or 
cultivates their intelligence in a better way, than teaching them to 
examine into the out-of-door things which they generally j^ass with- 
out notice. A lute famous naturally on goi^ to a new pansh, found 
the school in a deplorable state. The pupils seemed so dull and 
stolid that it was impossible to teach them anything. He made all 
sorts of plans for their improvement, but the bright idea struck him 
one day that he would take them out botanizing on their Saturday 
iialf-hulidavfl. The results of the experiment wiare miraculous, and 
from leorumg to taka an interest in the number of petals oppeHnin- 
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iD^r to caeh llowor, thny soon hepm to imderBland their mulUpli- 
CfitioJ} and reading caijio ot‘, jlnelf after they lifidbeoa laiighl 

to use tlic-ir rioue ptioplo would no doubt b(3 fchwilicd if Lhiur 
pnstor jie^locud Jkiluuiutt uyii or LlisJia’a boiJis, uud told tho 
cliildfcn of the ISuuday School souielhiug about tho robin ro<i' 
broas<L llmt hupped round the dutu*. The destruction of tbo I’hilLs- 
linuK' corn by Sanison may bo inoro iiiii)roviiip, but tho little ones, 
Wo fear, would profur to hoar bow the oak grows from the ac'oru, 
or what givoB its colour to the vlobd. It is sad to think that an 
ecquaiuhincis wdth tluj auatoiuy of a pigoona wing ia ni)t redigioua 
jtnuw' ledge, nltiiough Kuuiid view.s about ibc plagues of Rg}pt are 
csaeiilliil to orthodoxy. 

'rin.rp nn^ few Ibimrs 'wliicb w’oiiid bo ■foinnl mnro f‘ivili/.ifig iijid 
fittiVietivf lo tho yoiinsr iucji of a country parl.sli llujii a local 
me.MiMin. I t: i.s fiiu*priMUjj hnw ejisilj* it can be fonm-d, end in 
bow : [jort II tifno it bervune.M, if well managed, a source uf pritle 
to llie -Niiliigerti. It nmv, of cour.^o, conuiii any :iidi'|ulli ih it 
havt' been found in the iioivhbomlioofl, or tiio «•l!p^ in-ga wlih h 
h%\ e bfC!i reinov(‘d ironi the diurcli dnvin^r ilt^ ve->ior:ili*ui, nr 
liny bni£*s"M for wdiuh room cniild nnl Ihj iiit*e(,vor<.d evc.'pt ia 
iIk; viciimgo Ininher-iMuun. Tle» juiiuopal things, however, to 
bring logefln r am the5»(MJbj*;e1s wbicli belungio over'jHlay life. 
Tho school childnui might by deoroes form a eruiiplohj colicctioii 
of tho wild llow'crs, ierns, and griitfso.s. Some good-iiatui\Ml 
young lady w'oiild ji'iinL for liicni pictunvi of any reintirhiible faiiL'i 
the}' fniiiid, and it is ea.<;y to get loi'.n very guiiill sum drawings of 
all common l.iuds w’iih which 1o compare any gjiLrirneiis brought 
for insj»eoli(ui. Snm » oilbn bte. ^ will probably have alreud\ unuio 
a fair collect ion o! birds' egg.^, wjjicb tliev can present; and during 
haylinio and hfirve.-t curious nests will bo found iu the ^da.'iJing 
grass and corn, which can be ]»re>orved ijihtead of being dc.^ttovctl. 
Tho A lUMson may contribute fossils, and cmmi tlie poor old 
man who breaks sionca on I he road will become aluio.^t aiiiiuated 
when he thinks lie hns Ibuiid an fiininonitt* vvorth nre^-eiitinfr to ‘‘ our 
niu«« imu'’ 'J'hc collectinn, wliiilovev it i'-i, mud hu loeg .'ei niucli 1 > 
the MU;o!e‘d 7'»igj.''eil urchin in the paijvh as toUto l.ij-g.-rl eoutribu- 
lor, i'jid lu this wav it would be truly prized anil leqa up. \illaro 
j:<‘n:us is pretty sure to cuise who, with tiio arts;-t.fcne«.‘ of Vvhiiov- 
lou’s Com pie, to and minuh' dimolioie*, w ill soon ac/piiiv. MiMicient 
dcxlerils to HtnlV birds better limn many n pri^h'f’-ioiml. An old 
ganiokeijper leani-^ to presen o tho fi-ali of tin? locality, and is able, 
to give mu^ li curious and in (eresling infornml ion about <liedit'‘e*o at 
dies w I, loll iVerpe-jil diiroreiiL pooh, and neord the oh.***vv.d;om 
of uie.uy liouis ppenl iu wailing for a bit''. 'fliere sbimld 
bo hpf'ein.fiis sliown of every sort of ki-.I sown io the p.iii-^n, 
and records kept of tho biggest turnip, tho lunje-t eairol, tin 
hcavlost poljiio, iho nion>‘t4‘r gooseberry, tho ruiid prolitie «'ar ol 
wlmrit. I'hfrytljing, however Couiiuonplaen it nmv seem to out* 
uider-s, is iiiU're^tiug to the little community w'lio know each 
uthtir: and much kinevledgo upon farming, gardeniuL’-, and ponlirv- 
keepi ng will bn aeiiuired. Thu*o shoultl bi5 a large map of tho 
pari.sli liung up in Iho luimeuiii, and on it every change bhonld he 
luai Io*d, jLS when two tields are throwni into one, when tlio luill- 
riice is altered, a new house built, or an old one puih'd down, a 
lield ilmiiied, or llie course of a river turned. A veeoid should be 
kept of the large trees trduMi chiwri, their aye, the state of Uicir 
timber, Inuv much wood or b.irk wu-* sold. 'When a new plantation 
m made it shuiihl b * cbrcmick'd, and wlmt sort of trees it is coni* 
p(»sc,il of mentioned, so that informalioiiina v be gathered as to what, 
plants thrive mukr cevluiu conditions It would soon bceomo a 
Source of priile to .sec how many dilhuvni species of forest -trci-s 
could be, cullivatcu succcBfrfully, and a new bonuly would be iidd«al 
to the land.sciipe. 

A loan ctdlection must not be oniiftod, for that is often the 
most intcrchling part of such mi insliiutimi. It. i.s UHlonisbir.g 
how Jim ny queer thiiiga coino to light when sindi nueNliibition 
is started. There is some rare old book whieli proves to Ik: 
almost unique. A choice bit of Ihistol chi mi bi'loiigs to one of 
tho poor women in tho almshouse, who has seim belter days. 
Tho carpenter has bought a pioco of tiiiely-carvcd old oak for a 
few ponce at an nuclibn. (.)no of the farmers liiids in tho hay- 
loft a pair of liro“dog.s which are of a di-sign so beiiulitul 
that they are aout t;0 Hirminghaiu to bo copied for tho squire's 
new iiroplace, A boautifid processional ero.'ss turns up in 
the budget of a tinker, w»ho sella it for sixpouec. Quaint tfld 
eaniidors will bo lent from tho walla of tunnhouso parlours, 
and perhaps tho broeaded wedding-gown of a long-iuoiildering 
ancestor. Tho soldier homo on furlough, the wulor returned 
from tho North Tole, is sure to liave Sfuncthiiig to show ; nod 
the Hucccssful gold-digger, or tho young follow who tried his luck 
in thn diatnand-liolds, may con'tribuU) liis quota towards tho 
iniBt'Ollanoous display of curiosities. Thcro should also bo n 
corner kept for spocimeus of tho industries of the parish, whether 
lace-tnaking, straw-plaiting, or embroidery. Tho best-knitted pair 
of stockings ; tho prize work from tlio girls* school ; tho piticc of 
carving done in winter evenings by ono of the boys; tho 
hammered liingo vrhich tbo blacksiuitbi mado aller his own design 
—all those are sure to bring visitors who will be intorested In 
thorn ; and in later days young men will be found to dato time 
when llioy began to tfuco a pride in their work from tho day they 
contributed something to the villago uuiaeum. 


THK tlor.lJK-i ClCNTK.VAkV. 

TN nmuy cities of Oennany tbo Ultramoiitfin*'.^ have ,px?t been 
J- cidobnitiiig tho hundredtli anuivarsary of tho birthday of Jufieph 
(iurivs. (.Vrlainly tboy have taken no otiior prizo in this century BO 
roiuarkablo as Ihiii *• >ec<jial l^eibiiitz *' <.;eeond indeed in quality Os 
well as iu time), who wn,-» uina/iugly catholic in tb«' piimary sensa 
of that word before b« >H'camo ft (Jaihtilic in tin* tochnu^l lumse. 
Many hiindroils of Jviigli.-ibiunn have sUyed, williont knowing it, in 
llic houso in which tjoi res was born, on tho lenatof IheConvwrrtkm 
of ,St. i’uiil, in tho vear ijjc'k It is that famous hotel on the 
Rhine opposite the Coblenz bteamboat-pier, tho huge. whil»* editten 
ujM’wi whoso front oin- reads iho jn-HCii]rti(»ij in thiLOi Ivuguages 
— ^*thibthor zuiji JMisen,” Jlotol/' *‘110101 du (tont.*' 

ills litlJicr was a U.*blcni! nicidianJ’. JufeCpli vwis the third 
of f.e\eu children; none of the ivst bocaiuo di.dingui.5hcd. A 
ceiiidu imtv bo famdiully tr.uaat in the dsy of his birth, 

for his life, liko St. Panr.^*, was reiuarkabk; for its wonder- 
ful euiiwr^ou '* from c\i.;viii(‘ to cvtnnnc, find for the impas- 
bioned actiiitv willi which liu lubouri-'d t«» build up what h© had 
oijcc laboured to dt;.-lroy. \N'lien bi.s (lymnasium course at 
(kililetiz was (iuiblvd, Le was pif‘\riit»-d from g«dng t^i any 
nuivevcity by the poliiicul troubles of tbe liiuo. He .showed while 
ut -ochool the eigns of lluit iliirst for univor'^il knowledge, and that 
loijging to take part in pr;u'iic«.l alVaiis, which characterized him 
thioughoiit life ; he tri- d to leant e\er} thing, but he wa.s not con- 
ioiit 'villi the pedantic and ibcMui/jng cunrr.e.“ of h*gic, pJiyaicfi, 
auatoniy, botiny, nr other Bcieuci-a along which JiLs Icschers would 
guide him. The tierinan choice Im Iwccu k/mwk'dge and deed, ftftys 
‘Iheotloro Mundl. wa.s inner pret^*nt in him j ho w'ould Jiot rest 
imiii lie hud turned theory into iaet. lie drew his own maps; 
he mado his own experinienl.s in clienii.-try ; he boUnized; he 
even tli.^ai'cted. llo .Ncolfed at the lu^liiuus of his leachc.ra; be 
qiK*.-iioncd every auiliority in the .school or the Slat© which 
wii.s meiuly heredilaiy mid coiivcntjoniil, t!^‘*uch ii young man in 
.^iich a piMiud w.is ecri.iiu 1 j be fi«'cin.VLi;d by the vvonder- 
tul iiiovunieiit q\ the «;0'. Ho xiw iu the 1‘ieiicli Kovolu- 
i tion till* gospel for Hcnimny and fvu* all nations. Franc© w'ss 
iho Holy luLiid ; Paris wa.- iho New .rerusaliMu, tho centre of 
ilgliL and junlicti fur c.il pcopl».**4 ; tb«‘ Kbin.* was the Jordan ; tho 
Itnini'laud ii I’hilisii.i m* mi IMum. Tbo I'lench imldiery were 
wcIoiu'hI iiiio the Rliiii 'lmid by Lhcy«»ui»g (hinv.s and his Jcllovv- 
bu]io\«*i^ tlio armed .'ipu.^:k-.s <'•’ eternal right; trees of lilierty 
wuio phiiited ia Cobl'. iiz. ; ivvolniiujrary cliib.5 vvi’ro sot up in tho 
okl Fifclonile of 'frk'r iip-^u the Fan.-ian model ; an iiltar to ihw 
t of Jleivonvsas even creeled in tho .‘tfclilo.v-C'iipello, though 

indeed Gom.s hiiUHolf i.s said to hnvo taken no jnvii. in that bCi) 3 eltK>.s 
worship. He vva«, liowover, in 1794, at the a go of eighteen, the 
leading orator iu the clubs, ;ind ho tuuuded ft revolutiomiry nows- 
paper under tbe siguilicjiiit titlo Das IlUhc DUtU^ tho Red. 
Journal,” iu which ho aluickisl Iho (tenuau nobles, clergy, Hud 
otlicials with liereo ieonoclaslie, passion. Rven tho Franch autho- 
riiie.s lelt hound to suppress it ; but OdrrcB reisduod it under the 
till© of llubczahl im blaam Gcicamh, AVheu he proledted against 
iho o.xftctions of tbo French riih rs in llio name of liberty ami 
oquality, ho was thrown Jbr 11 time into prison. Ho drcauied that 
a kind* of i'latonic Universal Republic coidd bo .set up. His 
firat work, The Universal iWc, waa tho liiercry result of 
his dioftiu. Jn 1799 hu pul himself at tho head of a depu- 
laliou of his lellovv-citizens and visited Paris, iu order to per- 
I'Uado the First Cmisiil to allow tho Rhine provinces lost by 
(ieriuany to be treated aa allies of France, und to bo incorpo- 
rattal into the Republic, instead of being t^ccupied as a conquered 
country. His iirst gpcat ** converf»iou," which tho Ultramontanes 
have just bewu celebrating, probably began with his tirstHCtuftl 
.flight of Holy Pftri.*^, ju>l us Luther s began in a measuro with hi.'< 
lirst sight of Holy Rome. He passed through ono of tho.ao painful 
processes of diaillwhion vvhi'di are so often convei'siona in the 
germ, ‘‘Pniis/* ho said, “is a mud swamp covered over with 
liovvors.** \Vljat ho saw of Napoleon was tho cause of his uttering 
to his fellow-citizens tho truly prophetic saying, ** JVgln to study 
fciaotouius; tho now Augustus is ready.” Tic published his ©x- 
perieneeH in a pimphlor, Ihsidts of My Missim to l^aris^ Jirumaire, 
rear VlJL The tir&l period of his life closed with this vk^it. He 
retreated in disgust from political life, and devoted himself to 
.science. During this limo of studious retreat he poured out a 
cerio.3 of works 'which at livast indlcftt© tho eucycloptcilic ambition 
of the man. In 1802 ho published his on Art : in 1803. 

his Ajdiorutms <m Oryanommy. Full of zeal for tbo natural sciences, 
Jw i.9suod, iu 1805, hid AbyiwZ/foie of Physiology ami Ajdunusms on 
Organology, In 1806 a now change of standpoint vya.s maui- 
ivat — ho published hi.4 Paieh <md Meuee, His main friends 
wore at this time tho Romanticists, especially Clemens JTrentano, 
his follow-townsman. Ho now looked hack j-allior Oiaii forwaixl ; tho 
middle ages began to receive that glow and glor^ which had ODOO 
hung over tho year One of tho Revolution, or over the unarrived 
ago uf tho Universal Peace. Tho intcMwely medimval'JjlVristMU^ 
Zvitwsg was tho work of Gorres, Rreutauo, and Arnim. II3 waa 
now greatly fascinated by tbo Old Gorman literatuxa*, and, iu 
1807, 'With tho purposo of awakening a genuine Qerman feel* 
mg, he put fortli his Crennnn lUk^ookSf and commended the 
ICdda, tile Nibelaugcn, snd the legends of the St. Qzaal to modem 
roaden. He lamed to the study of Penian iitemtarOi and issued 
his IfiBUny of ihs Myths oftha AsiaHo WnitL 
But the energetic and practical mind of Q&nrea could find no 
t rest in that kind of work with which the typical Qetrmaii mOf 
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until lately, supp.-wd ti> Ixj nlwAVft .vatistied. Tie. Inimed for 
.icti«)n. KnowleiiLfo >\as of no pfuod, in hij > until it was pro- 
curing its riirbt eilecrs upon s.iciety, A •.tuNMid liiiso he hecaiiie a 
iournalist: but In? wrote now for the (n inran nation, not fur 
ibe tJiiiversiil iJopublii*. UU YWi J/Lr* /';*v, stalled in 1814, 
luvd quiekly rin a:iiu/dn.v: suete.^^.. tloinuin iv\iiier«» had uevor seen 
Micb urtiides in a iiow.-pnvxr. Tin \ were aptly oiunpurod to iho 
roarings of a il.m \v)jo wji’ucs up hi-, \(.iuu;^ luies lo the euin- 
liat. iSIftpoh-H'U it “la ri'.,|iiiMK*‘ p4i’.>'‘:incv/’ the I’idh 

Power i'onli.*daii'f*d hiin^rh'. Th»* inui.-e at its ecliior 

in Cohlenic a Kiiiu of jiiljniUiK't’-j'laee for all the 

;jrn'jit sUilt'ftUiiwi iii.d w,o;i >r-! axIio weir for the di - 

Inemnci.' «>f (itruKTj\ ui th* rreuili loe. Stein, (Jiiei'-iiul, 
lilufher, Seh.vrnli'-i -!. i.’ .-.'eo v.te » Jiihored tiioiuul thi- uiijhly 
[•v'innau, ihis ih iin.in » ilu- tltihi.ui>. Ih- .-ened tlie (lenndi 
LiMijrutfge ;u^ faith:. illy Iv.' -e.-M-il ih** (»!‘ <hinian lih'- 

i.itioTi: ! .--1x1 j;.‘l J.e. ill. and ih'.ihiliiv riro in.leed 

.inn.i’U- Jiis f'‘Il«jw'"( onn'i/Miif.). I .la-It 'luiMri fell- “ a nioiiiUai*!- 
i)r.»oh/’ it wa.H f<o ptiie eetd A \ iu^. Mle'h'--. ;ip, 

I • iire.l they \M‘ro d iui 1 l !« '',:.d l\i :n !i. a:id w..-*' r- .1 I 

liiroilU^hlMlI. Juil. W in u ih- ;r.4 o !■■•' nj <',*.li.::iy of 
^idiri'S wii'-* tinailN «h leei. d, joid l!. “ !•».:. -h l.jri. d r te (d* he’ <» 

' POiii.’tl Id he to.v.e, v, .j, , • I ;iv 

i'‘ni*3i.in n-it.-M.oi, ;■ ..d ii.^ 1;. rv pin dl 

‘-eoi'U up.ju ;hi.* al . . Ini i.-'iU ol Ik-r!’. i and ihe <’ .:.2U \ i*-’.' 

tJii» Jlcnui f/^ wliieit j.;nl ' -tie lie.* I :iu luiii. 

wMsMip]in.’ •il: he will I ol Ins t'(!iee Jn. u.r oi* : 

1 Aliicnt Lonal 1 m.-i;. 1 iji*i jlued i , ''.v > ::nMe''. Id 1 e n 

!:>■? to 'dv'- a Is I « ‘ n ..-I t h-* 

\if!t lo ijii d-.-j r, .“Oil j:e-.',..‘d L. {'..-dlii-i‘ 

jvii.iv- and [iriik'i'f. Jitt] / In* tni-- 'lOiie.i 

I iis M'J-o.nd *• coi.ii . I 'l' \\;\-> ti vuK. i( tin* l\.i 

-I .'dl peioOn>', l; ' ' ii’l.i p hje di!I\i 

lie* n.i-iioJib. I\ii;_r 1 .;. wi.v 1 . . 

"diip ill l'io V.* I'll ri -it .■ "diwdcli. Idoj.d 1 

i '.M IV .'t ; the Y' 1.1 ti :.i a . 

1 M.* UUlbl 'I'l’U.’tie.O, .-‘nlUv l_\ o.VMp’ei ‘ i-lu-iv 

in i t i <,(’ Ml / ./ •/. 

di nurb.inr<*s h. Su... Areijlii'iiop i.t t". Kiny 

in ll:e!i* \1 y 'Jir hrouL'ht the old lion m“ ' n^ *0 iii^ Iim 
I li.H fwinotlS W;..h ida;o.>', h.s; hi',L I'o.! hi- repK' to 1. 

.'lul Miiriit'iia I -'.e, (.i in- / < '’e/\'wk/ye /o Trit‘;\ in: '-•lid he, ti\e 

.ervhnl. 'I h».*:e i.- Mid in the tl. • ili v. I 

)>ej2f)n with Mtclt h uindU.'-s liojn* in liie fnlir.D . Mend lu^ 1 
work with th* de:i no'* .d’ll.e pn nioteis ot the .'.oiution o| 

“ Ifuly (hii’t uf under the pie:, of defeiidoiLMli'* fail h :rj.. 

•hdion.ilism. ilii fUiseulnily pri^phetie fnenhy was not ijiiii..* • \- 
■inct; il kindkd a“aiii as ho lav .^iok in the le.ir lie for* - 

oiw w hat il few ininitlLS muht brinir, inul doeluivd wnlh ern hat 

the ihsvnlulioii wii> even at llio door. IK* died on the. oi 

Januiiry, 1848. 

Thethuie ol ( Ifn n -> i:i Faroi,-' v/.:.'. >0 wide.-pread liial a lei or fu 
Vinerica. uddiO-.-e l .Niniply *• ITo'ersror < JorreA. Fnroii.i/Mh'iiid its 
.laviii oiiec to liiiM. \\ iis (hjT sirik'tdiir man pn-i'mineptly iistntci- 
iiiaii, » l»oet, 11. (ho •h-o'i iJi.iin hi.doriai!. ii iiinii < |Meh ii<-o, or u jetir- 
.\o one n.ii .^iiy tlnit be wa-stnihi r dhsiincriveh and twcln*' 
MVely; lie w'aa all in Jie Avr.? indoi'tl, as Liud« niniin 
hiiUjii .'.<(//, a lurtii of the in wh.nn idl the eleuionl.-, 

of his own eptjeh wi*:v pie.'-eiil, ami were .^iriiir'^lirtr. Wladlier so 
.U'tiiuit ivikI fivethisihing a genui.-* eould hav e. ihU long at e;\ -e in 
ibt) new rhaiiiji ii.rL'ed hv the Valif.ni < 'tniueil is a fjueblioii wh.ch 
we t'liDUot .'liiswL-r •, il L-eiarfl to us that the iiiutiTiHls for Uvu roii- 
tradictovy answvis may readil} he h.nnd in the stiid\ of hin Mti.nti-y’e 
life ntid Ids wriliiig-*. indeed the < ieniian iu’wsp:ipers liiuo hceii 
i.uodueiug some te'iiiig extracts from tlic Intd-r, which can mmiv h 
he vend by Ida rilmuKintniie ndmueis v. iihout a A\iii(*e. il \va.-> 
not I'ftith, blit di 'pair, A\hich leii him to Unme. Ifc tr.ivell.Mi 
tiiitber by that juithw'ay wluHi has led so many astiav' -paN-ionai.^ 
irritatiou at the. political pivseiil. After ail, iiup<!s--vihle as it 
umy now Si^eui, (il rr-s a Gi*rinaii lirsl nud an rilmmunlano 
nftorwfti'ds. lie :led lo tlie Pope for the -..dn’ of the nation, Jlo 
wanted 11 strong natiioial tieriiiaiiy. one tind indivisible. Tt wa.su 
fitniTige irony that he Miould eot iiis hope upon that Posver who.<e 
main misery it now is liini tieiumiiv is as strong and united us 
i liirres longed lo mv it. In li«'*coiniiig au ’(.'liraiiivntun**, he leally 
w,«t brtck to Hiiother \'orni of that ideologiral t nivcrsalisiu wlih h 
he bad already rejected in iu form of llepiihlicaii p:uiti.'«orracy ; 
but lie did not see that it Avas equally iiupossiblo under its Ihnnuu 
na under its Froueb lorni, l>»T:Hise it can oiiIa' seetiro it.s end by ibo 
divstruetion ot the noblest clemeuty of a solid unity — the freedom 
■iiid .Hulf-development of ouch nation. 


CROSSKO 

c^nlTover^ on croas^ed cheques AA*ilJ eerhiinly be inlei'- 
® luiii.ible unless tho dis|Uita!it» can a^jo e to upo Avoids in the 
‘^‘.niie stMw*. Mr. Hubbard said in his reeeul .^jM»i'e,h-in ilie Ilon«-’o 
of Coimnfins llun, as regard.^ such cheques. “ negotiiibility is a 
peru.fi tignu nt.*’ Itui the law thiit a cheque h a bill of c\- 
elmnge, and u bill of exoimnge is a iiegiotlablu instrument — that is, 
mi’lnstnuiujnt the right of uetioii upon whieli was by c.\:eiq»tion 
fioiu ilie rule of Urn eomunm law free! ir assignable fmm one iwt- 
flwn Id afDotber, Xcgmlabiritv, says Mr. HuHbaiid, inA'olves ibo 
^iXistotioe of a market, and in the case of bilb of exciiange there is 


a market, and the price to be given for tbwii bocc*raee matter of ne- 
gotiation. Jlut IhiTo are vii-st iiumberB of bills of exchaiigo Avhieh 
iMUcr lU'c lu gotiated in tliix s*iii.se, iiiid Ibo b^galrieiiso of tbo woi’d iii 
that AvUicli il IxMi's in the shUuto Avltich inqw.ses a stamp duty on 
bilin drawn i*ui <»f tbo ruited Kingdom iiud ‘‘paid, indorsed, 
tran.'^fcrri’tl, or (^lber^vise negoliated ’' within tho CuiUnl Kingdom.' 
^b*. Hubbard say.H furt)i'*r I but. cheques ui*o iiol. uogoliable in the 
same sen.4e as lank- unto, by AVbicli lie appear.^ to nieaii llmt they 
are not lu’golwble to the same I'Xltiil or with the fiv^xloai, 
and this i>t eoinvf- is true; but ?.tiU t lie v are negotiable in the kuxio 
leg.il sen-ic. \ b.iuk-unie id i\ prunii.-dAry nolo imyable to Ivarer 
oil (h’lmnul, ^mil ii ch •<j*u- in i\ bill uf p:i\iible to b- 

or mi dciimud. '.Mr. Iluhli'ini .‘should leineudici* tl.iit 

nil UtiUiki* d I'D ii.il !.*Tp iic.-oiints with bankers, and tiuuiug 
iho 0 who dto U'lt sent’ may hajipi'U lo i-h.'iJtiw mjiL 

t.i ( )iii* oviH'dii’Tif a*hiptrii liy ’■ueli ja tu l'^cL 

ilinr ‘ rocor or lu:leijf] to ci -h ». e}i<’q;!i-. .•^t'd this i.- iicgoti:it‘.ii'.'‘ t ho 
iu-lruhioot. 'Jiiiv iii.iv 1.0 iluiiD Avlii-ilie-r tile eiii‘q:.o, hi* I'.ruJ*!!* to 
r or to Ijo.iror. i.d wliolln’i* it h* uueioi-.SLd or i‘.or*'e;i eioiof*- 
:’I\. j-. Avidi till* w onl:i “ iv I 'd.” «u’ IV'Ut.-vci liiKs. ii il 

bv‘ 1 r.)- i‘.{ .^.H'r 'j.illy, Jliiit is wllli jf jKiVl i •ul;ir b.mivi r’s 1311111!', till* 
«' •■iv li'ii;-/ j.'i ui.'jo ,.n Id Iiud ; .»irn )*• nl V aMid hi-i i... .{ji iw couiit 
with I’..: buj’u .'lUil L'i’i Iiini to <\\ li 'ho •■iiock. Mr. iJiitihiud 
.jM mu f..>h:'\\‘.'.t ly ih.n •, but i ho Iiiav 

• ;\.s it onu. tho ii-.* finq-i ion Juiivlo in .•!»«« i;\* of 

r^iuitti 1'. till t nit It;! j[ ! .t^mlori, ih.'it “ t o.m a hond jHr. 
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luean lo jirovitle; but, Jiov.ovor llni. 10:0 lio. he wdl nU l.y 
thi'i jito.iiir- uiririo pivvoJit lli.il. hrijiponiT.g it;ridn vvliioli lup- 
penod in cu'i*, e\t:epr iju»L he AA'ill compid k * to pvi‘- 

>onl Iho cheque for p:»yinoni tliroULh llie Uxii ker ho.<e name is 
crossed u|'.on il. -Mr. Jluhlianl Juts uve.hiolu.d the f.iet that liio 
:;ullu»r» «>1 the o'dMiij/ Aoi (joi.uruiphiUMl liio j:t /otialii!ily nf iKo 
choqiie, iiN j.ppi'ar.-H trnm their proviulntJ tiiiit any “ lawful holder 
uiij/-hl sviiloa butiKoT- niiiue aciOi'.-H il. Ihit Mr. llul.'bHi'd luvlhorpvD- 
pf’-io.s piunolUiiv^ Avhieh in ilu* n'jiDrt of hi hirillv iiuodi- 
lli.^ voiMoily \a n-pn son1».**l In b.t iji:iL *• iio who :dioiild i-te.ii, 
or wiiD-.*- CDUiederale '-lii'iild f'lo.il, a cin.-.-.i d clit-pio, .should not 1»V' 
ihiil liifd’l e.ctjuiie iJllr ’ in it ; nud thiH [twibably mnaii.s tbiil ihb 
ihi.'f >-Iiould liot only not ae-juiiv, but Ik- luiable to confer, ti lie. 
The idled of tliis AADuld b-' tiud erus.-ed chequed Avould besep.imled 
o.’i ordinary eheqne.-o and irom IkiiiI. - notes, and placed in a eksvis 
bA theiiji, Ives; and if llioijLdiL wortli avIjiIo, might jiro- 

l).ibly h 'lone. Hut Mr. iliilibjird .--liimld reniembar thst a clu»que 
iiinv lx* lu.^t under hlioiig iMispieimi ul tluit, but no poasibility ol 
pro*) 

III the c^^■<■ AA'liicli h.Ms oecasi'iUed nil Ibis dlsciisj-jiDu a biiiiplu 
preeaulimi might have Uvn take u. .Mills A. do. drow a cheque 
on the Union Hank of Loiidou paytibUi to the otdi-r of Smith, wlio 
oiid-»rbed the cliecjuu and cros.'-ed iiwiili the juinie of bir* own 
buukei*?*, niid “avo it to Lw clerk, from as hi mi it \va.s stolen. Jt 
would liiive lu-cn equally easy for .Smith, in»le-id of Avritiug Ids 
l)aiilv4*r'.4 nnu.e on tlio laco and liis owr. iiamo on the buck of I ms 
clu^quo, to havo written both nuaus on the b.ick, .lud llio cheque 
Avould thus hav«» Ikx'U specinUy tiMlojWHl, and would linvo b-MU 
coinpnriiiively sitfc. Mr. llubhitrd <'.mieiids ih.,it cbcqmvs eitlier 
are i)ot or ought not. to Iwi tiogotiiible, aiul lii.s view appears lo bo that 
llie v sliould bo lueroly a means of uayuK'nl , ami should only bo 
fcn-i’d to till; uNtout iieccssm' to imnliialo timt objeot. Mills-vS: Uo. 
Avi^Ju d to pay .Smith a debt, and Smith widied to ploce the 
cli«(|uo wJiich he roceix'dl in piyiuont iVoni them liv bU own ac- 
count at Ilia baukor'.s. This waa the purpiisc for wliioh tho cliiwquii 
Avas dmwn and endovsed, and tliore steuis no imvossity to do more 
than Avas requi>:itu to f;irc»cl this pur|)ose. Hut Siadth first puts a 
woiioral endoiv^eiiumt 01) Ibo cheque by w^hicb he mokes it payable 
1u bearer, find then ho crosses the clmque with iim banker's name, 
uiid thereby re.-^lricta €»r qualities Unit g<‘iierality. Mr. Hubbard is 
at issue with iho biwvora as to ivluit is or uiiglit to bu tho precise 
mitui» or extent of this restriction or qiialilicAtion. But wo may 
ask wlicther tbo question that ho mi.'^oH nriight not be avoided. 
'Whatever clause ho induces X^orliamont lo pass, the Oourts will have 
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t6 ihtftx^t it, and thia tliey aro hardly Ukaly to do to Mr. 
Hubbordl^ Batiflfhction. Hia woll-moimt orfort ^iil probably make 
tho latir naoro complicatod than it is already. The root of the 
mischief ia, as has been often said, that an attempt has been nuido 
to do two inconsistent things at the same tifiie. Tinder the old 
law, when cheques worn free from stamp duty, thoy could only 
be drawn pnyablo to bcaror on demand, and the ground of their 
exemption from duty was that they were powerful instrnuionla 
lor economizing the currency both luetallic and pape^r.” Hut In 
that simple form, if ibjy wore lost or stoleu they might easily 
get into the hands of a persem whom tlie law Avould ('iill a 
bond Jith holder for value, and ho could «‘.nforco pavnieiit. To 
diminish the risk thii.s arLMiug the practice grew up of cross- 
ing those cheques citlu'r specially or generally, the effect t»f 
wnich was said to lje tliut it was notice to thw draweu 
only to pay the cheque to sonu^ banker, or at least that ho 
must be cautious in paying it to anybody else. Hut when the. 
stamp duty of id. on nil cheques was impo.scd, it lu'Civino lesrnl, 
and was thought convenient, to draw cLcjqucs payable to order o;i 
demoud. Tf a cheque bo thus drawn by a debtor in iavcuu* «*f his 
creditor, it is a tolerably tmfo mode of reiuiltauce, hjcause, if it 
be lost or atolen, tbo person into whose hands it roni' s ean 
only make it available by forging the iianio of tl\e payee. Hut, if 
that name bo forged, and the drsiweo pays lies < lieqiKs he is pro- 
tected from liability by wtatule; wlierem, il' the drawer's n.iine 
W'ere forged, he would not be protected. Thiv ciinctinent wiv.s 
founded on the piinciplo that, allhongb n baiiioa* iiniy bo ev- 
pected to know the signatures of lii-^ nwu ru.'-’tomer.s, he cannot 
be expected to ilislingiiisli at hi.-, peril bciwf‘on gt*nuinc 
.and forged fignaturcs of nil the wnrlil. JJillieilo the banker 
hail had only liia cii.'^toimr’.s •^ignaturo to dual with, whereas on 
the nov/ Ibrjii of chcfjUL'.s there -w'onld bo at least two 
V^urther pcciirity was gairn'd for the cheque payable to order by 
crossing it eith<*r Hpeeinlly or generally, becaufeo a thief or liiidcr 
nnist not only forge tlui enilorsoincut, but ftlw* iiiduee a particuhir ' 
banker, or at least soiiio banker, to pi*t^eeiit llm cluxpie f,,r pay- 
uicnt. If, living in the country, ^ou want to pitj^ ii bill in IiOndt»n, 
your safest course will be to draw a cheque payable to the order 
of your cn^ditor, und to cro.^s it with the name of your creditor s 
banker if you know It, or, if not, to cross it generally. Your 
creditor, on receiving the cheque, may, if ho intcJids, as ho pro- 
bably would, lo pay it to his a(?cnmil iit his banker's, endcu&ii ii 
Hpocially to them, and also c* invert the crossing of it, if ! 
general, into a special crossing wdib thoir naiucs. The cheque 
would then bn absolutely safe, uud it is Utile more trouble towille 
a name twice than to wiitc it once. Hut suppose for a moment 
that tho cheque reaclicrl the creditors haud uncrossed, as in 
Smith’s case, and he, instead of crossing it, endorsed it specially to 
bis banker, and .sent it by his dork to tliii bank. nu<l it was lost or 
stolen on tho road. Any ju^rson into whose hriud.s it got 
for^ that banker’s name, and, having douo so, he must either Iiim- 
selt preseni tho cheouc for payment, or find a friend I'ash enough 
lo do 90 for hhii. The Imuker, of coui'se, would know lliat he or 
hia friend was not a banktu' s clerk, and lie would also know' or 
vehemently suspect that tho endorsoment was forg^'d. Jt soems, 
therefore, that such a dociiiiient w'ould be quite safe against dis- 
honeaty, and it woidd exactly answer the purpose of paying a 
debt, and pivscrving a record of tho ^wiyment, wliich Mr. 
Hubbard thinks desirable. Hut Siiiith inlrodueed complica- 
tion by doing that whltli he had a perfect right to do — 
namely, by endorsing tho cheque generally, or, in other words, 
inakiug tho cheque payable to bearer, Tho combined efl'oct of 
this and of tho cros.^iug iw expounded in two courts of law alfeols 
Mr. Hubbard and otlicrs with surpriee, dismay, and regret. The 
Attomey-fTeneral courloouflly aasuina^ that tlV Hill which Mr. 
Hubbard, uudor the influence of those feelings, dosims to iiUixmIuco 
will be a beuefleial measure, and until wo have seen iU chiu««es we 
shall not assume the contrary. Hut we would urge simplicity in 
utf^ enactment that is to ali’ect the general monetary dealings of 
the country, and we corlaiuly do not think that tho legiHlatioii on 
crossed olioquos as it now stands is simplo, but very much tho con- 
trary. If a special crossing is intenaed to liavo tbo olfcct of a 
special endorsement, it would save trouble to endorse specially. 


OTHELLO AT THE LYCEUM. 

rriHE production of Ofh^Uo at the Lyc.eum is ilocMcdly succoss- 
-i. ftd, although not exactly 'in the nuinnor which swui.^* to have 
been anticipatod. Tho waniiest admirers of Mr. Irving will pro- 
bably^ confess that tho largest share of the applause gained by this 
miir^nlation dixes not belong to his individual atding ; but, as Uio 
^ay was produced in order that he might act in it, to him is due 
the credit of having brought about a satisthetory Hbakspeai'ian re- 
vival. 'fhe defects of his nerformariooare the same as those which he 
axhibited in Maoln^th, although they are more prominent in Othello. 
His awktvatdgait and unpleasant voice necessarily deiitict from llic 
impiessivoness of hia first ontiunce ; and whon he speaks boi'oix* the 
SimtorB, and tho Duke says, ** I think this tale would win my 
dbttghtin: too,'’ wo (^n only say that we do not think so. Getiius, 
however', can overcome natural defects, and it is only just to .^av 
in tne last scene wo almost fo^t Mr. Irving Otnello. Ills 
fidiliire in other scenes is to be ascriW to vicious Imbit, which has 
biim oonfiimed by success and popularity. An iuteJli^nt Aid 
ednmrtbd man, if he could forget what ho baa done beroi*e, and 


what tlw^ public or the critics expect him to do sgnhjf would 
surely not suppose that tho tones and gesturiv** of an Ojibbeway 
worn proper (t>r OthoUo. At tho close of the long scene in 
whioli he is roused to jealousy by lago, bis appearance ui^ 
manner arc tboH© of a Rbaiu Indian about to perform his 
wiir dance in a IkvuU at u country fair. Ii is a pity 
that this scene ehoukl be lIiuh iKsc'enne he luuch 

helped in it by Tago, and he might Juive attained in a 
better wny conspicuous success. He i.'i nut the vfiliant 0:h**liu 
whi>fkj occupation wo all f(*cl is gone, but wo rather shave ibo 
seiilimcnl of llio Hrili;»h sailor when he was told that, iiio 
snivelling nigger in the nicHnu W 09 Iijh bndlier, Aa xvtj.s siii-i 
ill I'oforcnce lo Macbeth, Mr. Irving wjiuIa iv>bi«tue'^s in thiw p.'ui. 
It mav bo fnie that other :ic low httvo done the .samotUingh that 1 m 
but all depends on the mode of doing thoiri. He seizeii 
by the throat and drag.s liitu to the ground, and thus far all i^well, 
.and h'‘ is at lofut Ihuruiighly witliln pvi.'-edcni, allhoiigh we niay 
doubt \\liuthi*r a littlu le.ss pulling and hauling wnuhl not bo iiioro 
dignilied. Hut next bo throws hiinseir full length on a couch with 
lii.s faru <‘oiiccaled and the solo.*! of iny hliocs cLiipli.'‘.tifcMl*> fon- 
spiciioii;!. It perhaps tin' fault of iiu iil-sturcd mcinnn' tint .at 
such a uionient wo ran think only uf tliu opening Mcne of L'lhwl'- 
Sfitiif wh»Tn fte\erftl pairs uf boots appear to hold dif:i u\irsr,«T)!}U'OLli 
on h\^s exciting tojiirs than marital jcF.loii'^y. Again, when Mr. 
Irvii.g “ I'll tear ht-r ull to piecc.V’ ho pr- ib.ibly foe!.^ raJlcd 
u]>on lo einiilatu tho Inidifiojul iutensity of Kunii, and iiccorlingly 
Ins lingers not only I'crform with tho pe:*ji'irti(>ii of ii iHHcliiui* me 
coiniuiiiiiling prore% but al^o appear .is if lli wi-re 
tile fragiiierils a.nong the .‘iinlienci*. It U iniL. iicti^e lo olini.-i'. o iln: 
cll'ocl of thid .‘'eene upon jH'rsuij.'s having iho drc.-^ mid L-f 

gi'iUleiKon wJ)o b.ive novtr i«‘ad tJiroiigii the pi.{\ , ii<*r Ijeard n word 
about Kean's or Macrcady s acting. .Such person.- are uot.uncoui- 
inf>n oecnp-ints of j^iall^, and if you listen lo them von will jKiccivo 
that they are not much innu'cssed ^\itli Nlr. I’.viiig in this scene, 
while ifiey applavid Mr. t'orrostir \\\ All that clutching 

tile throat, ruiupliug tho hair, nnd twirling Un.* f»iig'‘v.s i> w;\:^led 
nptui jgiiOiMnl people v\lio do not know tli.il it i.* tl:.» oppiM^t'd 
method of exprosdng. tijigic pajrsuiii on the stag.-. Mr. Irving, 
how.u'cr, begin.s this .^mic vveil, and alnjo.'t cveiy word he .-peai.s 
in the jir-t part of it may be lisUnn-d to with pl*-fl>nre. lie 
aijowei'S Tago at drst e.irolesrfly, and then with i*. gradual awaken- 
ing of suppieiori. All this is very tend on both hands, altlu/Uijji 
even here Ingo has ralhc-r the beat 'it it. Hi.s delivery of t..o 
familiar lines, YVbn sti-als my purse, steals irusli,” iSto., e.ilU 
forth dii^en ed applause, which i.a aliuo.«t the only interruption of 
that siieneo wlileh is, alter all, tho greatest compliment ; and when 
ho .says, ‘‘ Wear your eye tluis-~ni>t jealous nor siicure," \*e., lie 
avoids the commoli error of t-udeavuuring- to lool: as if he eoakl 
see pretoriiaturally far into a inilestoae. Happily tlmro no 
traditions of strong- efl'octs in the p.vrt of Tago. nor* is then*, its i.ir 
as we are. aware, any Sjjeech where it would b<? coiwide.n*f.l iu-ce<- 
sarv, even on tho Far-Kastem or lr.inspc>ntiiio stage, to draw too 
bitMtli with u gasp or sob iW .siieins to bo llumght pnip'-r n 
Othello. .Mr, Irving h-ifi always shown an iriteHigr?nt dzsivgard for 
stage traditions ; but unhappily he luus created I'oi* liiinandf, orciitics 
have created for liim, a stiirnhird of inteiisity which is almo't 
piully pernicious, Om* i.s romiuded of Mr. Carlyle’s lauderu 
author 8,iying U) .himself, “ Come, let us make a description, ’ when 
we.^^ee the^e olaborati* clforts to got a tremendous efleci out of 
u purtieiiliir line. r>uppo>e. that uu actor of g^iod person auvl 
\oicc*, widl trained in stage businei^s and tluwoughly studied in his 
pnit. could forgot tho precise inomcul at which ho ou^dit tu 
bi-at his breast, loar his hair, or wring his hands, and simyily 
lot Ibeliug take it.s c.ourso, and voice and action lollow it, he conhl 
not help moving his audience in this piirt more deeply than they are 
moM‘d bv Mr. Irving. In the speech beginning l>h! now for ever 
farewoll, * tVc., it is not only that he does not look os if he liekmged 
to tho calling which lie is giving up,but thelV^lirig wdiich ought to 
underlie llu* words st'eins to bo btiyoiid his range. For the samo 
roa.'^n, in the scene w^ilh Desdeniona in the fourth act ho excites 
little of tlio sympathy duo to the Iw'autiful lint*9 he sjH^aks; but of 
course ho is, to use a vulgarism, “alllhoro” wlm Iw wants to 
emphasize *‘foiil toads ” or “ the gate of hell." lu the last 
lie Hucceeds bolter lun-haps becaim^ lio attempts less ; and whon he 
sjieaks the wofds Nay, had slio been true," i&c., he Rooms lo havo 
lound, although too kle, the woy lo his hearers' hcoi'ts. (>ur 
strongi\«it impix'ssion as the curtain falls is wonder that hu uctiu* of 
so much ability and diUgonco should have so far spoiled a inag- 
nificent opportunity. 

This pixiduotion of Othdh is iu v'jmous ways n'umriviible, chough 
not for tho siioctisa of Mr. Irving, 'I’hc scent-ry, dremsws, and other 
appurienaucoH of the piny are excellent, and iit the uaine time no 
pretence is made at substituting Iviml of merit fur goixl lUitiug, 
Miss Hateiimna KttiUia dm*rvea hearty comnoiidH' ion. Mr, Forres- 
ter’s Ligo gain.s the chief honour of the night; and here wo’ find , 
almost with surprise, au actor cHpiihu* of dim^ganiing the absurel 
coiiventiouaiiues uf the port. .Mo-^t uf us remomlie; how the 
Words y\>u aro well tuned now,' &c., are usually spoken 

by an actor ‘whose anxiety appears to bo to coQcoQtrato in 
two linos tlio quintos-senco of the rascality of tho world. Xli» 
pronounced scoundroiism of Ingo h as muck a tradition o£ 
theslage &b tiie violent passion of Othello; and ii is too com- 
monly forgotten that no gentleman, to say nothing of ladies, 
could have allowed himself to appear in company with such 
a miscreant. Hut Mr. Forrester has the look, c^iiifl»,aiid uiannef 
of a gentlemuO, and he makes it ap|)6ii¥ credible tha^hetlo should 
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IMl ‘11 to liis <ii ^Fr. TJrooko h tho Gft'sio that has Imnnlat**!*, booauasc tlio Kiiylibb voruionis ucitlicr slid* nor awkward. 

I..-, ii lilt t'ly u. liw druuki'ii awno is fAcollfiit, ;ind his poui- Oiio of » j^wd tmOadaliun is that we are deluded Ly it into 
t«‘!iee nrt«‘rwiir<h ovokos appluuM which ou;i lit to ooiistdo 8ir thiiikiii‘>-tUat wo road mil jiioroljMlie author a own thoughts, but bia 
W ii frill Till w 30 a for w'h 111 over fulo luny he iu st'To for li'*4 IVr- \iTV wordaS. .\Lid, if tried hy this cri tenon only, Afr. ITeuoage’a 
iisnsivo Bill. “ J will ».•*!» him for my place ap^iu: he tt-11 piu<luc:i'>ii is a LJut IMr. l\niprl«s h'rc'shliidd, than whom 

j)je T a'liu !i dnmlaaird. Had I as maiiv* moutli.i ji.> Hydra such an . proheUv few mon avo more compolout, Ian pointed oui, in Iha 

cii.^w or would flop them all.’' There is more Mreiieth in ! oo-luiuns of a weekly c<iMtei>ipor:ii*y, tevovrl plm ions blunders” into 

t iiiiplo W'ords lh:ni ill any ouanlity of lon^-wiiwhd iv^diitiojis of \ whifh the li’nnshdor ha'J fallen. J none or two iiislnnees llio point of 

the Alliance, and il may he douhlod wdiellar the i.v_ianit nt f r ' the vu-i-irt..! Ii v, Ik eu ml >ed. Juolln'rriUh.isheena(ldedto,m<'U- 

totiil abatiiiei’.ee hiji e\ov be-'ii pul so foi\*ihlv cj- in it*.- •*>:- : riovph ■ i d, or iiiif'inliTpu led nll'Cetlai*. Hut llioc dediu*tioiis arc 
acplt*. Tie iVi Ii 1 ) 1 .1 his tmly sal’et\ is not t<» ciriiilc at .Ji, h-it lie . rmi ;uii'i'ient tnrpoil the (Mijoviiienl oi ihohook. \\ e shall ourselves 
driiil^s a 111 tie, ih.'u lo-t s FflJ-e<»iuuuiiul, aiitl |j'’eoMii*-', a \^ . 1 la'o lion ii’dleaUi other inslaiiiM s in w liieU the translator seems t<> 
M Itieh is'fo jniiii.-: 1' pior. No niK* c.-iii lielp sv.optllo in; wltli us i:i f.iilt , mid wluTe Ins MTsiou U t ak iiluled lo mlsle.id tlio ivador, 
iiiiMforturie witLMj |tje part is plac'd as .Mr. JlnKtk * j'i.tv- it, or. what i> perlmjKs w’orse, to leaM' a \.i}:ue impressitin on the mind, 
i iirl the ihanel is that Othello, who'O iii'.' ‘ortio'. ‘ is so i:i!it‘h \ ‘ilti..*!’ au* \,\t» sure that tlie [Kirtlcular lojiie-« selealed ft>r praise 
/.n :'ler, is s ) play* d hv Mr. Ir^ lu;;* as InvdU t«* Lih*’ h->M u»‘ il-e iu tlu* tran •Ir.t.or's pi-ffiu'e me pn eiMuy tho>c uurU like'.y to proveiit- 

i- -’iM^-i.f the hou e fit I’ll. .Mr. .Me.id iu J ’.'>!» 'UtiM . ir..i'ti\e |o they, ‘i:e.\il reader ; bul there is no waul -li \iU’iolY iind in- 

r.:ih 'r tiK) k.\ il\ ;.<i\e lu :!■ • ,’.e ! ili •[ lie |j. , [.uly I-, ip; v '•!. e, i.i, wiiile iheit* ise.MTcat doalwhieli, if not cntir-ly new, i» very 

I'.C^ ; hut. e i.r evi’* va les-. h » --1 / m( ly 1 '■ i-' \' ij - w . '1 p!it lopeiliey, aiul eahuilatcil, in llie UaronVewu l.inyuajro, to 

meece, and p i’IImmis ita- p.i-' (psii-' o.i'i'.u 1. rih . n Id ■ v..i) fuiy inn* ulm \\i. !i.- to \l‘dt i''ife*Mairanddis- 

ni'Ui.ii » 1* is ne! np-M the.li'.p. ' ,>i' n ! . ii:. eaii'esv en Mi. Ir’.ii.,.- I si , h. Wiiii e iC,.-! judyiiu nt, {(>'■, iheiU'ih'U' ha j eojiij're.''-^ed 

I- I .'Uie*'.--. i.nd il 1.*’ v\ell ilnl a L'-nulije ellort li e’> h •• j in :de » IM i e ’'ip;d i*% i-re'pter si^ue i.r e'ol c'U ire t«> lh\ (earihl ns to 

d -.-> 1 ‘U 0 tile p' , 'i\inLy • V, iiieli ilo i ila*atr-.* hn.-^ Tie' l:i - i* pdena :il for such a Ir’p. \\*e .ire tolil wln f haoOijip'* and 

eh *l.a* ma i ;r. .'Siiek-j phis-' lies mdI he.ai je'll’U' i'. in •'.,i\i'..li“ie.' ■ v.e )et\,; li> lu.-r;- ; hn-.v wa* ii.iif-l 'If---'--, to <lufy the 

In-Iead til -M.ieh -ill or ( tlle'do il nru.’'hl li.i\e 1 efu well !•*»• Mi. ol* life eliinalt* ; what we oe.eht to e.it, drl'd. , uml lUiud ; 

-liwiiiy ti)lu.:i 1’.-’ alteiiMsjii to l\hi:r d -lni or Whi':. v, a.i M Iiu- .-.•ri of J>i ’:ia;.M* i' he ♦ lilteil Joi* the r -u;.’! li.ind.-* vd an 

opp.irmiiil h: L-lvefi to Mi .s llat'unafi tM tl..‘ i o ! m' 7^ or llse iiu 'ee.aiiinotlj I ii.a; hiieip of a (Minel ; to wlifil. 

< '''ii>t.inee or i Us,-, u u ine. li iro: !» v< • -I iiutliuT-i, w tutia-r of h ’ijl' or luap'^, v.*' .'-liall he most 

hs Mr. frviii'i lisvt \s'i'v pt.'rsiU.’N in a lie .i p’ s ’ i>\‘ i:!i‘h;.d; v\]i:M lli ‘ jiiiiiii ; v ill la* t; li-e. v.a- nuT-'l lilyyle with 

'k' pi .iis' tr e\*':i ijj-- pil /eipsd .''C«*!a m t*f il hv i 't’% fied lie* 1 .’’I'lpi -. imu » in purehM di.y .•rli.iVv i-j fi’id ji'sseliv, and hnw preserved 

re O' ‘.’-'si e 1i»wa''!-. yetiiiur hi'u^ af uFi.'ler-'o-Kl 1 -. { » 11 .i)..- h.i'is- -If !..»• i-. end ri*l] i of ( !■ rM.iU ^'lu-i lyt c.-oi pjotliiee eoali iilmi'iit even 

t\\- i'.’ily ainlihie. *• jJai \fi llse pi(\ o'" it, l.v**,*’ j\\ ^ Mr. in tl: *. vlirl a mI di,- 'axiifoi I <if a wia teljed i/>rA-,ni or 

Irvin. nud if til • Winds wer.* not Wi'il \(i<'wri w di jfild 1 m Jly . \\'o oia!.*' out llial the lour oeiainic I ahoul li\e mouths, li 

yiie.'S V, Iml he : dkiup ah. -ut. 'fhe chf'.i.e’ler tif ( M hello i-i e an-* ’h-* '*! at (^de^ -i aii<l i nd**d a!, Ihwioiil. lie! in this space, 

i :ir.«tl\ely .'■iiuph*, and it will h ' dillieult t > msmI a'ls iMuIr \» v-y imd h -fore h*' left thw‘ InMoi* j-oil oa Iim rel e.rn \oea-:,-, Uaiaai 

r- S) Mr. Ir\ hi:'*.'-' eojic'pi io M,*' i'l , Ji mia’-il )j .* d-a *' i,i y e* p, 'I’liidmann \i-iied 'fillis, Knlai.-u lirhii, en-d otlur well- 

M.ich- ill or llo.nliT. 1 Li i * may perhap'i l^-* p**!' e.e e* p. hie n.)! Known pl.s* in the iMiummm. He l],.-:i went sasou J >.ii:!je--t.uu, 

<iulv of sidiUiihi.. ['‘h' i.v'A pio’t, hat v: j.i\iee, a r. -'.o •’ n’ I* e‘i* ,'i* (he eo lovy of Slifuavl, to IKjri’ov-K, mu ih'' t‘i-piaii iSe.i. 

iidiuiniiioii, ]j'?' w .iouh.l ^bil^■tl^'r they wjli e.i'r\ ih** I'sili'.i-'i ah ‘fli'i.-e il was un trip hy . Ii'aiuer to iKsku and ! .i i.l> aMii, niid 
with A!'i 'ai;.li. on lie' u Imle, Wt' did n<»t 1.' * h', M.i. lij. s> h\ Hud lo 'rahn'*’/. We iveref ih.d in- do' .-. m-l m s-m to have 


yet I here v. . ae m 
woi’lii h''o iiiii, * 
}.roji 1: :eK 'nee I 
s^peeeli thit we » 
:-peec!i of .nil t h i*. 
tion. A\ lixji tu, 
proh.ihly ser'. a' 
iio ivcill.-' lliis . 
rn'j>'i’ n/’*!:"' I an 
f' nd ju I ]»e'oO' 
those w ho fii'i* 11' 
on siieh fK^e'..-.’! •:!? 
iiriil unler.M In* eau 
i.'? jti vlMp.*- iicci.t* : 
belore tMllii. . , ft.'! 
proiind to iMiv li 1 
iiai I, ii:."i we 
i’lrleui ol niriuii: 
iSalvi'.i op.a'f't!*'. 
bow Ivud ilu* ^vh■ 
is jie:.t that wlii-’Ii 


jMvM.yc'- wiiieli 111 * ^ ' di'h\‘ .*• i to h. 

Iiat relll) ;m li*,!ir.l-‘ e! n*,*' ' n I t* )• *.• h.' -i 
tli.o time. I'.veei't In III-* 1.. . ,i : • e”, i^h ihly.'i 
O' iiM Nsi-li lo In ".r ev,‘ :u. :»e ! iwn lU I'm --j 
H .ill i.'nlv..>h of ill*' old propeu iiy loevi; i* - 
av' h) to .!i the aelmd 'I'uilv \\\ 111" tliro.’lt i.e \\ 

- ai.d *-iu.W"d It. JiMt W li'. 'ill r < Miieh'\, when 

ii.'.-i.Ieiit, .•‘limihi lu'ei’Uij :m I it v.ilii eoisn'eji • !'. 
ea.‘ diaow Ti' lb ir . we tlilnlv, d'Jiih. ‘’id. )[ ■ h.i 

will'll h - drop ten- , and iiianv ,atur*, <w •!’ 

I i lepuled lie-ifl.:! ,)1 (lie pv- dV-- 1">J, e u 

^l:•. li'wii'j, we believe, i.ellli"!’ «l''< < nor I, 
i him.v'Il‘ 1‘eel, he is iudih'’ty lo eveil'* fe. 'o|-^ Jt 
ihfft he doe- ii st 'jint*- «*.a!eiilf)le li' dio-iuc.- 
i.t so to dr.,./ l»il'^.-^el^ ewi. w.irdli . . ; : I lie 
1 'eeleiiioiui. J.'i Ollier r.. p* i*(.> toe a i Ii w-.l) 
are ;;hul to lljid tbiiL I he i;ul \ n m.dus. .jiil i i*! h-al, 
idiout Ihs' tlaj^'e jis iiie m.'juuer i, when .’•'iL'uoi' 
Jlni wo miMt fti.'i'i ihit i< i'l a.*te ,i hiuj* 
I'lle, pevforui.inei* ol Uiiu !lo i'*. “ I'lu* pily .*1’ it 

i wo now 1 , 1 -re fe 1. 


Ki':vii:\v.s. 


TlIIKI/.f.\NA'-S .I(|LI:.\! Y IN TJU'. rArrANI'^.* 

pc^ in*; {t .‘‘incere roniplimonl to Hiroii vou Tl;I-*Iunn»i 
\ T when we i'ay Ihsit his two xviluiue^ mi'/hr h'lve In-eu writleii 
hv CU ail. 'Jhe'-e 1 I i lli'.!;- l.t e ll,.* po 'fiiO’y w iiir'u 

is too oiTeii essiSciated with iho iitmury peilonuaucc.*} of an oruditf; 
aiul erratic Teuton. The styh* is lively, M’hohirly, aud at (ieie^ pic- 
turesque ; tlift topics are di\ erailied, and tlie vi.'w .^ sound ; tin* :iui lior 
hii.s, nwr^ caiv fully studied th.c w’urk.s of previou-i tr;i- 

vollers ill ihj I-Kiucm'^ub and I\ rsi:i; and there urn no pimdeiMus 
disquieit ions <in the >irro\v-]u\uled clifiraiMi r or tlio cjui.'ie.^ of llio 
ancient j)opulou.suosfi of ^lesojK,tim»iji, to warn otT rm*a vvl;o ivfdK 
WHDt to know w'hat is worth seeing; in purl.s nf the doiiiiuious riil'*il 
by the Czai; iho Sultan, anil the Shah. 'J’he author i.s a u.mu m' 
education, e.\pftncncc, iiTid position. Ho fouLrht at Sedan, as \\c 
path er from one paosape. liv‘. lias held an important diphan.-^tV 
ikppointinent at St. l*eU‘j:sbnrp, arid be i.s evidently a keen .sports- 
mari aft well as a hardy traveller. ^ VVo v.M:dd peThnpa wish that, iu 
addili'ui to .some .acquuiiilaiico with the hinpimpe, ho had 

acquired a little iiuifttciT over Per.siun or 'J’nrKi.-h, or both. Hut 
be knew uoihinp of U»o former, and mtv little of the latter, 
while lie could just inaiiapo to uiu?tcr a fiwv Arabic phra.st*s by th.* 
help of a pockf i (lit lionavv. Tint be has coni riveil to piw us two very 
good volunuM, iii which there is uo streininp after ellhct, and, as far 
Hft wo can diM-over, no evfi;ryt.ratioii, and but li>w' i rrora. NVe ijiny 
fifty, on^e whole, that JViron Thielniann has beau fortuxi-itc in liin 

• Jouruiff inttte CauL'a*uH, PtrMt>t^iind nr hey in Asia, IFy Lieuti*iijUil 
Daron '’<ja HuHiiiiTin. Trsin/Kit.-d bv t.Ttarloa licnea'gi*, F.K.ti.S, 

svoIji* With Map** and tVoodcutt. kondo.i’; .lo lux Murray. 1875 . 


...• ^ iiiie or pu'liii.iliou to ('Ntcicl his Ir.LM'l.* i:i IK .‘.Mrt furth* 1* 

I ' ;;”.*1 ‘■iiitli, ill (lie ilii’ectiou T* Iu uoi. I\ iim, and Sliirii/. 

! J.i! , fi.r ''•'ine r • i.-o:!. he went to .M.' ill, uiel .‘•o d. v\ n the ripn.*i 

I • I'm dll. h'roiii thi-s latl'T ) ' see lie M'-'.i '.l (h.* ruius of 

I'l. Iphoii t"- .M’ mIoIm, il.m priM'i'Mh d furiLev (-"i.tii 1 .1 llilkihiuid 
r. 'bv Jon, urd bunll v' ai' M’niph. iied a J thm’ini: . iii.’iri. h liiihl iievos.** 
,ii' ih’. ert, iiiMvl V d*U" w*-t, to T;! Imoi*, 1 Vii'i.i -''u- , ftii.l liewout, 
'\ m.i'! b" e y'lmir.e evjdnn’r a- w"l! a-, a -l.dled writer wJio, 

i a 1 ’»•* .‘•ftii.e ^p^ll•t• of I inie, i te.ild (‘(’iiiriw to .m'! .-o uoich and lo 

j < 1 ! -.-rlhe .'■o well wli.it he had :*een. 'Ihou'jh w'» have lately 

I );oiie*-| ^Ir. (I'rove’s mountain trmx* in < Kim*. wo base 

! I'.M I IJ..'ron 'nih*lin inn’.s wrk am’iIi 110 .m-m.-v* of ih'rftlion or 
w<*''ria4 ,Mt. Hi"U' l-inkal at the i'-muiI y wlilitlie ]U’aetifled 
, of a, menni li'arr. A ^]!ur^■'lll!ln mid dijdooijiii.it like the 
p.'. •eiit anthiir 7'nlnnlly 1 nnied hi.-i nil "ilion i'i«>)e to towns iind 
xili."''* ^ <h'' ami liui/uaui .'K^r-i.il -iiid poliiical e i. te-o.-?. than to 
Ii:i lj*‘K, Arar.it, »'.ml liibio/. I'eiliap'^ lii • (Iilii-vciMc between two 
iM*'.”. iM.’'H.„'e;’d in their .ev*'i\il way , mav b" bt. t ilIn.*4trato«l 

liy i','* d' jrc" of alii'iilinu wliiidi th' \ haw rei peeti\(*ly be3toW(*d 
0*1 'rid*-, the c ipit'd e.f (h .irijin. Mr. fljov.} tn.aK* il biiefly,with 

I tl;.- j'O'.arh llc'1 it \v;m worlli seeinj*, but not. worih goiup to sec. 

I Ilii iM 'rhielmaun piici im a slmri }M..t'iry of iH. origin and 

I eh.*-i“- ; iU'ii-trali ^ Ifm .uirrativt* hs ai i \celh*iit photograph; 
dM ,i!< ih,. 4‘iiy iu'^o 111" t h'ient'.l ftiid the the iaii quartexs ; de- 
L-rrd pi apliic.illy the lealiire^, iir.,l be..riu,'' of the diirorciit 

nihcH that frequent its b:i -.aars, Anueiiiaiis, Tavt'trs, liusghios, 
JIm .-iiul IVv-'ians; and luis a w ord for an aueiont Grusinian 
eliur.-h and a \ uy modern inu.seiim. Some uf the disclosures of 
li'e and uiamiM.a iu the Haura.-us are iiiv-.Nlibly Mippi-.-ilivn of c^r 
own Ih’iti ll rule in india, .V local functionary, who camo front 
Iho H.Uiii ciricii'iftlly, bill, now' oeoupieil a po^t paid with wluil 
tie- Haroii iwideiilly comaderb the iimnilieent .«aliiry of mubleft 
(I year, -was cM rcbiiip criminal and civil jurisclietion iu a diHiriot 
on the river llif-n, and, owiii^ to disiancts «ud dillhuilty of coni- 
municatimi, w:m pnictieftlly akivo appeal. This ollici-.Il in one 
year der idfil 1,2'xx civil and 200 criminal easo.s. This dispro- 
j.oriiou belwei !• offenee.s against life and ]»roperty imd sqiiabWes 
a.-- 1.) wimm properly belnnp.*d lea*ls ns to eoujecUnv, either that 
ti.f di.-'tineliim between ifnil ami cnmiiial triuJrt ia not \oit well 
o’eiiiicd, or that tlie popiilaliou ruu.d he luoie addicUid to litigation 
Ilian to crimes of violence, or el.^e that thero may h.avo been a 
nii'^concoption or error in the nuiuber.s. Tu ainiilarly wild parts of 
Indiit the e.xccfs of the ono biMUch • \or tho other would just have 
ckingod placi s. On more than one occasion the author and his 
ciJifiji.mions lind to put up at tvhat he and the translator terms a 
‘•cliu-han.” Thin is nothing else tlian the Persian word ilnkan^ 
literally whop, and is very well explained by the comment that it is 
not exiiPil v itn inn, for it lius no special accommodation, and hardly 

II phup, in that it only dui'a a rotuil business iti salt, meat^ 
uccfisiouiiliy wino, and rarely bread. Tu fact, tlio head shopkeepor 
of the vilhige finds il pay to lake in ** casuals*’ for tho nigut, and 
in many pn’viTiCf'S of India, natives and nutivos only, gotng from 
one province to anolliei on leave, furlough, or husiuces, are thank- 
(ul for the. slielter given by tho duJwndnr or bhopkeeper. Sudden 
attjpcks of fever or dysentery appear to ho as common iu tho 
Gauensus ns in an Indian province j and the latter yxeddod to a 
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provij])tinn isLicli is yery minutely ami rmy^fully dcscn'^K'd, fttJ cl ^hidi it li>ok a d,iy to oru^^i \nd ihi«c wuj liv 

n I'lfl lil\o nil evti.irt lioin the meinoraiuln of rn JitUian M 1 ). lor hilUf iliHcp ii\uks, mid Ibf* b^dh i»l ioir(o!« 'lli< Ju^lita itiid 

b\(i, on niiotLii occ amon, aroompHDitvl with ptniis siid inoiiiiu^^ utui Inlteily coJd, and thaujrli tin ]wit> h'ld to 

i iinlin-JM^ lholc^t rc uiody wisimni»*diul** ihiiipC' oi hii. itu* tluKy ii cmuIy to a\oj<i Ju 6 »l ol Ihediy, »ho ifUi .lU \>fcre not 
M ludM nts Mrtni b ttur calcuiritwl to i« ■^U)^c heiUh thin iidui/ on pitched uiiiil 4 \ 4 (boji^ w 8 b fdciilU d, IjjI r*U, mid the 
h 0 I bv Iv,^ Inch ponui one ll«d locommeudc d to tlie 11 aioii lu oich 1 travel’n < li\« d on d itf buRfl b'lkcd wi ck-^ U r« iind b >iip m'ldu 

r 1 lie nivdit ud of d>rti ulc rv , unless wo may coin hide tint j ii}» ot the uiibiilnj^'- tounwn ^itli mv nid j» latocs 

hs iccfunnicnd ilioii iH)iuU«l llio iiunal ol out ol 11 bid lollowcd bv^ a p-lu**- of I. ml wuio Wc buevudllnt lb aulfeof 

li tint tia 1 1 »l ii** pOhsiblc. hvcarcjty of wood s(miids rad iv fn *1’ j^cvidifitU iiilionu h spurl-n ui lie iieii r Ion r> an opi i ituiuty 
[ i ilrv aboundinpr in juiif;:lo and \« fetation, but m the* s'mll 1.1*1 ol t^dlir^ an wluit p:*iiiie he miw aud wiitth^ no^htim\i Jvil nl h-id 
i'liui^us ilm mil ibi1‘>nt9 collect mania e, d 111 t lie hum ol be Ihouj^ht it worth wlnlclo Inilu't cue u» ih he* wa^ i resent 

I » s,di\ tUo cakes HI tho Hiin,uud mok the ii nn tils with this lia 1 ^ ail < lO ol ih« I iraii I iliik* s bulues, but wi a uoL Juel v eiu u/h U» 

1 li ' s unn pi oc» smii.i> be obsvivtd dail) iuhundiieii iiul tli uisaneK t .1 shot lb t\\, Jiowe\cj, on e'tlui oci'aMui^. 111 Jk vamo 
1 i nil if.<s HI Jiuli i ilnoii Ihii Iimum eh \ole s a e ori-id«Tubic s] ic «3 e**iuntiy , phf » ^iiils^ le d-le jiaitiKi^'i^i qiiaihy hi wk » Mid cojricti, 

1 > ^bc HR* , (lui icti 1, diiei actiom* oi tSlnm^l, to whom h»* attii- j and lu a 1 11 frooel ile il about woeideocks imd biiipi V\ e could 

1 11 eH 6 ill ihn |.,1» d and ba»l epuilUltrt ui an Oibiitsl d Hpot. Wo | hn\c wi he •! ib.it Mr Ih ii< 1^0 hael himnlt be til .ibjl oi a pportB- 

V II t le iv« iiiideM'i to decide* Jot thoniM hes on the Inithfiilne s 4 m in m nitumlisi, bko hi'^ authen , ii*i wo me hiiil} pi/ ltd ilsoino 

ol ihf> niilhor H pie t in 0 of this aide pi ml cut chu f, uhtl on his lit at- I oi hi % mu 1 jtre t iti an ol spoil ll« maki s ih* Ikti ii 'e > t^t 

0 nt ot the Itus uni f imily of Tcliawlob iwad/t*, men ly *t nuikm^ I * iw d* m 1 1 Iw us in the w *lde*vrK s Ihub^es^ liicoij/inal 

tl 1 lie' must bi i bfjld peirtou who would h loiid ti fiUt * in, tm* * to 11 iin aoid is‘‘ Huhii ot huuo 01 mid piw*- bl\ “ W i e’liuhn/ 
t f* [i ninii i tl UI ot ihjs imim, an wiU ix^ thiL of,i, knuU 1 ] ' j- I 'lbl■^ toeih* not, ol emns*, U* Iho piainc lun of taiiaeU eir North 

]] u lib 1 \ niuiislv liholofliij w Ol 1 lu ' »cli u 11 uUi, Ol <l| \iii iic », and W ildhulin js, wc Liid, the to rnuui hu pluiiiij^n. 

hi wii ill mu h pit til. 1 6i'« ladiniii than 1 i it H«c«i ji^a.b 1 I »kii.^r at thclhiiiins d^ciiptn.n <d this dc*- it bud ev-. one ol a 
. I ill! oil .11-^ I I Iho elis .si u) ol the w ik mlo iw > ^ Hu i. ■«, noU \* Ho wi-li e oloiir, wc ha\u little* eionbl that the *jftrid ^rtiuw* 

1 ^ hj h til II 1 fiuls \\«i.i tlie aui\ a 111 iMi t* a, <.11 lb i» nu mt, which, thouah \eiy elilhient in its habihs, is of Um* 

( 11 , '•i m \ IS II )tui il anil oitliodos j turnip in 01 prtmsj kind Wildlowl of all feeirls, waejera and 

111 tup down 11 ( .uepiin iippi dJri lu lia,obtt 11 HI »b' was auc so ubumLuit in iIk shallow lake h and bwampt, that 

. I . H\m i Ihi 1 m 1 roiilr, wliieh olli iwisc woi M 1 u liiu 10 11 lo n. 1 . d thtii wii^s wus iiki distnnt tbumhi Sorneioiii-looUid 
( * \ J hi i lih / ‘ 1, llun^h t t. dm w is no m »\ li in^ 1 i P^‘ ' nmeh as ‘ eks^it luiiw What aie “ml 

6 li*'] 1 II 11U HI, iiul thoivh 111 , ol 1 Ml* J ,i i t , c ei‘iji*li (I-*, withvliuh the plains roun. I jNine\tli weui swarm- 

\ (i.)Mud 1 1 \ i. sadls di leiLJifiiMhf iiiiiK m.i I dm, J - \k Hki ^^mt 1 ). s u anU lopes'" Th€> canned surely be 

I (h 1 vl I 1 , w tion»in/Mb lid 111 -*1 lu X si-U d In t) Vu /. u ol *s« nptiire. the Ar.iluc ]iV 6 /, which is wrongly 

III t If II, in 111 . jniiuiliito \ niv >1 wluli j i Imil.tt.l tin. t one/ m out oHlinaiy \erSiOn Ihe Jmt; is, wo 

I IP i I 11 1.1 II, wiln a J.ti 11 1 iiMiius hi I b. ‘1 \* ^u> or hi iwn on tb* l.ae k, and n«jt • led thin the 

. lilt] i I ill oiul II tiiu ,wln. h 111 i }i iiisoiiiti. I oii^uiil w< nl bt /wfMtwfc, 01 IbesJiilKm*" '1 bis an uiial, however, 

1 ij u , S II 1 I M < luaduiii • ! w. ils of ^.^v, Ij \> h. n h| ln‘ ni Ih . htuid, and is not the ^h ipli in ofheiiplaie A^muu, what 

h J Ml ^ suil I iMii 11 ku moth i *t c I t ok I *^“1 ol lulich^ an ‘ woolbn buckU^ Wc mupt take the 

I (ill 1 m iiul lu 1“ be b ^ i ii s t xj t. el iidii jf hit it} t»f doublni,^, too, whither the authn * \me* upon what la 
\ t s . p. 1114 iHpidls ihj uv’i • huun .o irn will i »de nl .n .1 “ eli-.iU.el chuielisiui, in iho \rtile\ of tlic 

lU .1 . ^ ! . SI , ud Jus imUimiitas ij lb. 6»dm uisii di 11 it w.ndu/, be.twcfu THbx^4: and ikqrdid ' W» -uspiH.t Ihil what 

\ I 1 I IS it (h i. ir.‘ nif pu ts jn i» i» I i » win n tb^ .uitI 01 «aw wsa an edd and *ibrtndun*d Mahommedan burial- 
, 11 0 ( i s| j|i d lb \Mne d ,10 mill (1 ,-ioiid, the pi\isol * the' la tblul’ ma} \crv ta-JiU >mj ull^lailen 

I 1 1 • 1 iJn toll. It i mlt iiie d iP Ik* non . h» tb<» e et (hiissLiim. W b it uio wo to uiidcrslHul was the 

ii\ 1 I’l I I lb e.ld biuLis Ml IIP ee .A ]» iilt Iw Insiiie-sot i Ih h - oi cemiTui^A'oMi d by the ltu«*«ian (ui\<*rnim’r.t 


i sill , I 1 Ml Abbi‘«<, but n >w bi.lop elo»\n, tu 

I 1 b 1 \ rs nd sdi nil » lin h ill \ v ii mhei li 

1 . i 11 id I hius oi ( hi> win i, iit a asuin, eami 1 

*1 ) d 1 l I llom *h. MUl llstil . the SUIU I e illlk es nm I 

• U*i’ ‘1 .j\( lutol wbul) tht S.11+ t 1 li» have 

] b il lh* \ i i ei JPlJiOllnD.iti I 11 , 111 icy e» ibo 
. thi I imp 11(1 .in«l (ltd 111), e h iiml nin 01 
i i* j 01 I *u PI , 1 )i wJiuli (lu 1 *. i 1 e ( ’u I i h s pud 

n w II I . ts , lh toi < m.miit .1 w 1 on , e 

N iiu iw II < 1 ehiii I ions uJily to till ^ IMI 1 11 I A( lined 

I II !i 11 lh m 111 ].>w 1 iT..hrd of 1 oiiiliiy whieJi n \n »« 

lh ml u 1 ot ] diu hill riesof .ill ,^i d. s — elJ tins fulh 

' 1 b nil. u Ills of ullioi and iJie m nliiitiits lu which 

N I bi\. moil Iben 01 e c j-iMUi evpiessan in tlu'sc pa Whit 

I I um-hloi 1 MU lh pliTiie, or curM* ot the hnd, iiswc '•Inuld 

li \ ]iiil t js i bn. < u)v. inui. n 1 , Iho cin^c ol the (mo. iiinu id |s 
b .1 |. n’ OP I Iju ( UlSu i * ll c people is HI lUlprodue ♦ v. <-oil. 
‘liojn Mils \u ions trill* Ilie 10 IS mi tNCipe * lUn n llin hn mu 
»l s nnph ]psti(. t » llicpKliiiehqim Ilf. and rtniiualioii of ciowelcd 
b / ifiiK , to lilt ^plsmodlC o\hibitiuu 9 of \i/oiu and inginuify now 
.1 I tlun dicpJaycel h\ local go\cinors, haiuiicrjiltMiicn, and -killod 
In ihr iithucBA niid biMuty ol \cgeUblc litc shown lu 
wt' -tilltd iieliU .iiid euchaius hca>> with lns<io«s fiviits, wheicyer 
.1 ^ ijipiN ol w ale r ( onie i to the nid of the agi iciiltui i**! ; and to the 
Ll .Old polish w.lh w huh hospitality w dispcuhcd h> the Amir 
iiul the piasiuit Jhit ho do 8 ci\(*dl\ coiiAiiii s tin wmiLol kiiowUdiro 
ol the 1 ll Stitt ol iheenmntr} which ho inanv lairopean j.iuinahstH 
h ‘ V. d wlu a anni jpnlmg the ie»ge‘iunation ol ibe* rithiun people 
l»\ the Uoiitfi (himciition. The* plan ot l.ikinjr a leivc m |arm 
.1 a wh dt* cuhiiIm toiild liayo but one leMinmatiun. li uiimic- 
etotiil, ll Would hayc iuhikI ii» juojc*cI.us, jind il .^mccsslul, 
whuli lioiii the liiAf wivA impossible, U iii'ist hayc' iiiimd thi. 
Shdi 

I JiodeACuptions of places which biing np whole ^is(m of ancient 
li(s‘oj^ Ixdoii ui will bo loud w itli pbrnsnu* llie> *ir»» ginphic, 
ind not ovcil.iiel wiMi borrowi'd oiudilion WN* shall loue oui 
1 . ukis to go with IhuMii Thiotmaun lotlu thieciuiucd citus whult 
upiosent uucitMil Nmeneh m the iHiplibouilmod oi Mof^ul, to the 
tiejii} heaps, which lor milea hue the bank ot tho Tistiib ubovo 
liapdud, to the Ivusr of liabylon ; and to the Tak-i-Ivesia ol the 
htiHsi jinn kuus at Ctcsiphon. The nuthor Imncnts the loss of a 
draw Liig ol this lua^nilicent ht^aelo, whicli is but a fourtli of the 
01 t^inui bmlelin'r, and the inipossibility oi obtaining any piiotographa 
ot ll at Ihitfehid. An lUuAlrutton of this tMlificc will be loiind, 
Mr IIeiH'tq,o tells us, in FergussoiiH llmdhook of AtxfuteLture^ 
and wo may Rtato that a very Rood oil painting of it is now 
iu the posachsion of Sir llenry Itawliuson. Some reiidm him 
pcrhaiis look with moist interest to the Ikiions account oi h» 
Journey acioss the desert from llilloh to Iio>roiit. The worst 
pari ol this ti-ip took ui) thirteen day*. The road lay by no ineana 
over a le^el tract of land. There waA now and then a plateau 


» » c »ll( < I, ‘ l.iw initi.[ii 2 tie s amungHf tlm ditfeient liiU « -* We aji- 
j M Uciid tlul ibc auihuiilie wi.'hcd io know about the piiv ileme 
ui epiH.i^ uld eusteuis in tb» uiiltiiiit tJibeBof OaiiLOAia, with 
tli('\u*w^ofinipio\ni 4 juaUcc 1 l,i\ mg fonnal sanction to paitieuliir 
w n ol ( Ulipg disp ito . i>til 11 IS e]ui»e iHipussible to be* AUro ef 
1 1 k X im iiiitvs, and jt w « s the ub\ luti duty id the trunsl itor to char 
tin III up 1 no i»iLseme oi jui -t .it JkiKu who was i^iorantei^ 
Ztml .mil .Si 11 -lull MCiiiH t) b«vc smpj-ibHl the 2 Uiu.i Itut it 
w.u ] I li hi on hir moie Uipiismjr jt n tiie*-wuisnip} e 1 on the 
sh u« s ,r ilu (\i-,p„in Ji 1 1 kuuwii uny Llnug of the sju k 1 lAJiguoge 
(ll tiiiuli Vud lib I i the I u ot the Zend i\L -hi, modern 
J*usc(s aic iiv) iiuuc iiba^eu to bind) il tbim oidimir} Jews lu the 
ClllLltu Hie expected lu kuOW IbliLW U\ the CF} “ J.lllfth we 

lake Yu llkih! (O (lud’^ to h\. iu<«vnt. But them ib always a 
dilhcult\ HI de\ihn^ v iih a foui^mis ae'cenuit ol UinuLil ways, 
niuit-., md pUcL", uml the (leimin *pelliii.r is ti\xnirable to 
addilieuittl disguis. and luy <^l.licatiuii. We do uol iiiuko these 
it*uaiU& HI ordei to ehs^iiii 14 c the book or to dilrtn.! Irem its 
Mtluo. ill bpile of bleuiHhts jiid nne'ciUinlie s, it p..ssesse 9 solid 
merits, and wo bhoiild ha\c nuich legiclled if buch a i.cord oi 
intvllisiont luhcnture, excd'cHih lold, liad wmamed bidden from 
most i.MdciB for wanted .1 r d inl.ipiclci. 


I’AkL'' nil <»r e, MOW IN* 

name e.f (lulwin h,i'» of hi.' be \ too mue h iuntotti^ 
J- Most pc'oplc, it Is true, ll 'll he n.lid (nlfh li i/i/owv, «ud per- 
hai s rcnicMiilH H.d win w is lutboi , but such n w.rk as that 
whiih Mr IMiil Ins W( ll duo w is m . ded to bnnir t.i rt'coll ct'oii 
liic iiilliicucn whuh (Tudw'ii hn 1 upon hiu tiiiieB ‘ Though the 
piece nt /e in ration, ' sji\b M. rml, ** Imi leui his wojks but little, 
this age owe nioio to Liin Iha 1 it n eogiii/( s , m in\ .. piUic ns now 
clothexl in houisediold words \\cn' hiM loimulalcd by 1 1 u. aid the 
publiuition ol liiH Politual Jit^tue in 1793 luiiked .1 di Imei * poch 
111 the giowtii oi lila*ril thonglil Jhniiig a hiigo | 1 l (1 his Jilu 
}oiiinrf*r men looked on lum .is a Juml ol i>roi>h i-sul* , and he 
e\i iLJbCul a le'umrkiiblo mil' fTice* uy. r all yyiln whuiih. c.imo m 
contact,” 

(lodwiji, the seventh child of ihiileiu, yv.is hoin on ALiA'h trd, 
1750 , at Wifiheocli, when* Lia fatlu*** yv*s a Ih^sentina imnisler. 
Ills early education bod n strong I’lhiin lie tinge, and the chief 
cluuacU'rialu*8 of his mind “ >ye i i. h, i n .a.d lo\u oi diottuction.” 
At eight years old he had n s iNcd ( > 1 0 a miuister, end used to 
pH.ieh sermons in the kitedicn oy. .y Sunda>. “ Ono Sunday, aa I 
walked in the garden, I happen, el to take the cat iu my anus. My 
iither buw me, and ts'riou'^l} icpruved my levity, rumarkiug that 
Oil the Ixnd’H Day ho whs .ibh«nni)d to observe me domoaniug 
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with such profaneuess/’ At (ho affo of eleven, haviu^r left 
1 tniall school tit JliUleraon, ho became Uie only pupil of ouo 
^v-miucl Newton, an ludo].uuKleiit minister at Norwich, whos%> creed 
vay that of S;i,nd. luau: He pive^a curious and prolmbly accumte 
poj trait ul‘ liiiii^cU’ at lliiH iituc. He had an iuli'iise love of 
ln:,^ a Stroup curiosity,, with tiviiiblinp sensibility, and an iu- 
?atia\)lc ambition. . . . Tho love of approhdlitni and •'slccai, 
iiidettl, that perv.ulod iiiy mind wJiMsiiiicc and ddicnio iVcbiip, lli.d 
found no pniUlicuUon in coiirse applnusti, and that pvimdly cn\oiopi**i 
iK-.‘U' in the coiisciousriosH of iis worth, when lioati'd with in- 
yt-ticc.” 

j[ i.-. intcnvliMiT h> note tin* d» vf?t»pn.cnt of qirdili'M in (b>l- 
I:;ti'r liu\ 'lliat it was noi .stricliy Iriio that, then at !»*;iftl, he 
•fMiiMl no ; .Ml ilication in coUfo .‘ippliiiisc iji cv i*l»*iji from llie 
oi hi intimacy with -Mm. (Uairinorit, who hoc.imc his 
' i\':id wile. (halwin wur* livinp at I ho I'ol vivon in Sonu'rs 

I' vwn ni I ‘di - occupied ihe iit xi liuusc, .'Oid iheir bttlconica 
>V\‘ro clo.-o i*>o‘ih»jrj one oveninp J-'he feldvct’^er! In’ni with. N 
> pO‘«^ilMo ‘!n.i I behold iIk> inimoit.d (lodwiirr ” Mr. l*anl 
upf-n 1M-, “ To swall'wv tiallerv, howoNor '■oar-'i'iv .‘iei*\ed, 
o’, liirt One of was that 

le' ’i';id a. p'..-. i •*•. if w‘e may » ‘njd,,y q ci>nt}adic1 u*n iu tv'reis, ibr 
-iv-r iw 'v. ()r iMJie.ruui : :oid thus in hi * -.O'pl 

ie^tjure !■ I'liiiid :it ihi.i il'.oe iu‘ stroUper e.\ prt -.rdnn th-ir. iL-e 
vV'! « I/' / ' W'iiieh lie nrideriie.vl. .• i.uo pra**- 

' . vi'Ji .'’."I, fne habit of oniwmd eoldnes* \\'hii-li e.-ne.l 
jf s diio’h’a ’is cuiiou|^i>ja.ru'‘itnjn J i.i bi.s 

f 'j r. 'I'here arc imiiiy men w lio ]tp|flnr mno d wlit‘n 

.'U' V' ‘.re nio-; vJ. e?)l^ moved ; end iJii.s is cliw‘l]\ lie* v. jl.’i 

i»' e Wile. lilM*t * lodw'iii, iia\e .H pToal sel*H'*sli'i-ni, v. Jii.’li e‘:ida 
h lii t'i in.-jrlx lie'ir oMperiori^y by a refusfil to !)'.♦*• nr l-.-’t }•> 
'ipT’rO*, dhuiii'lie I by ino eiiiotioiis wliieb sh.ilo* ..nteun-y niMnldird. 

I 1’:“ induce'^ u? !vi doubl whoiln'r Htnlwin bad in re.iii!} the ejihii ' 
'.vMine’iinieni w liieh in one pa^-si^trc Inn biopraph**.- ar..-ipii' to biiu. | 
■fbe ‘fi.cuiiy of ids mind whiJ*li lie noted ai ne. early ape ler 
“ •iriv.i.diy ■i iiip iW'elf in ibe cnisoiousncr.-’. ol its ^vorlil v. ht ji 

iVv'ib'd wid\ iM‘jiK-.lioo '* <lid him p-oi'd s«^r\h'e mniis liiues; bnl le 
^^V/l reiaeiimf'... led to lUislake iVHmnuble cei .aov ^ for iiiiie ilee ; 
;‘S on llio ocea.'iion of his twnredy kniip damned in 

I'ko, SmI'v cem'Spondenc**, >orv chiiiviolori'-tie on liotli 
jaiM^cd betviOeu tVio author and Kemble be‘«‘ie iU pruclneiimi, 
IJodwin’s letters, from whicli e\lr.icld nre ‘.'n, wen* wriileti 
at pT^nt lonpth. ttud cllai’pod with iiipcjiioci'v elo,p«»»Lce l<i coiniie:. 
tin; objectior.H to hi« plav, wiiib* Ivemblcs answanw wem 
And biiHinc?s-Uhe. Tbeautfior was t'xljv'inely iiniid ubotil Ins n.inm 
♦'•.ppoariuif, bet the ]Kjriioiud pn>jndice c.nicerninp liiiri.-.»'If ,i1 that 
‘dnic J'hoiiidiJtfn-r thcfHtc of Jii.s pifty, and he .roems to lm\*' ilioupht 
of -ouicwlmt doubtful mctn>' lor jiw^ventinp this, as in one of 
Keuiblo’s leltcis occtii* these woixls: — ** I roally don’t Know Jjowto 
vet al*out such iin adkir as seiidiiiL*' word to niiy newspaper 1 hat Mr. 
Tobin is the Aidlimm of Antonio \Wiile t Ivnus*- the cciUmrv, but 
it w’ill plidc into a i’anipnipli, ol’ conrHO, as other uitde.dM-ned 
inictnlies do, nf cr he haft Iv'cn aeon at a fh’bcMixal or two, that you 
may 1 k' ^mre of. ' In spite of ail prcfMnlion| the phi . failed hope- 
le-,sJy, a circuin*-tHiico w’hich ajjp.irontly afteeicd Oodwdii J’ar IchS 
thairiiis dftvuied friend jMari‘hrtl who went wdth him to sec it. 

Thi* Miir.'*h»d liist ajipoars in the period between 17M5 fiml 17S8, 
wtk;u (lodwin iiad oViamioned his profe-'^sion as a Id.^sentinp 
minister and liad started an a lilovarv man. He bad aboady pub- 
Iwdied Monui iiow'-foppotn-ii uovcN, upon whicli hi.'< iiinihcr, in 
writinp to liim, olw*rvcd ;— ■* J^jince I rovin'd viurs am told you 
bfl\e coiniUHiiced Novel writer, own it pives me .'ornn concern that 
\MU that aiT- cn capnblo of tnvriinp jour iboiit'hir? to ?»omo thinp 
that would have lioen I'or the pond of manhind sliould tukn that 
turn." 'lliep; i.s an imdaU*d b-iLer of this iiino in answer to one 
from his iimtle.r, which coni. mis an cxpositiim of the Indn-f for 
which he laid i xcliiiDpixl his tbmuT creed: — 

1 mu i.-xi’t'. (liu:^1y .-Mirry Mi:U y.m >!i;mld MitV< r vv.i iM.jt’ t<» lonii '.o vu- 
f«\viur;d»le .t‘i ••pillion •»!■ my .'•eniiiuent'* and • lianicr. r ;i- jmi i-^i.irss in 
your l.'ibl Irtl^r. Nrt tlinl. I am anxiim-, .sn I'.o- js f-- eu ^clf' wh.ii 

opttiloTi niii,v be r*>rnw?d of me by .-iny liunian I .im .inA\v.M.d>K. ofily 

10 liwl ami Ihd I iini s.utv, oviin wirb-ait dcT^ iViie^ it, lo 

oerfi'iion you w i(l» [mV] the triuilbst mieHsiiiCH.-i. 

With TCSjsvt to niy relijidui'*' hm*.d- 1 bnvi* th<* tinm-.si U'Mirniice :niil 
triwquilllty. I have faillifully endenvoirred to improve iln* f.K nItirH .-n.d 
opportunities (ied 1ms *fiveii me, and I am jierfeetlv ea-y nboiit the rmikr- 
t^ticneci*. i\o iimu cftTi he Mim i bat. be i.i nut nit'^iakeu, hul t /iiii Ntii'e that 
if J nm .so, tho het»t of lieinpu \Vill ror;rn e my iiTor. If 1 coiihl evi i hope f i;- 
hi« tfpiiiribfttion, I hove iimv rnnri- to" liojx* for it ih.nn ever- . . . 

The oulv object J piiraiie is to iu'.re.i>e, ..o ihr «s lies in iiiv po\ri r, the «]u.iii- 
tilv of tb.'ir ktnnvltslge and am! h/ippiueKs. .Ami as I <le>ir«iOM’r\ - 

tbeip /rom fiod, I hope the sUtmtinu in \vbi<-li 1 am nnw pla.'ed i** that in 
Which 1 am most lilody to bo Ufa'l'iil. .Ahvsy... ntixiriie'. to ie.M*irihle I’l" preat 
C’ri iil *r, can I bc afraid of his displca.-mv ? If lie has it*.so|\efl to jnitiKh m 
»noih‘-r worlrl thosfi wlw are most .sinrcrely desirous *0 act pixiperly luel 
iip'’iid‘ds in ibifi, wluit rniiat we ihrnk ot his '^>ollnC'^^ or Ids meo-y ? 

It was lit ibift pofhxl Hint ha fonued a friendrdiip vith llolcroft, 
who is uow^ 1)1 known nM the iiutbor of tin* Jivtul to /ih/fw. All 
tbKue^h ii!V, ;i}^ ia often dbpervcd in mon wdio linve n futed habit 
of ir.tvn.wpcciior,, ho wan tlinposed to take olfbnoc w'herc there was 
none in his friemU* dunHupn with him, and to exap,;i*ivlc the irioHt 
trWlinp innttenti(Mift into dulibemte inauJlft. Huder soiiio such 
kupresaion he Tiiuvt have s^iid or writttJtt to Holcrol’t whfit called 
forth thia letter : — 

tiiu,— I uiiic to iiktVim iii.sie.'td of seeing you al iliimcr to- 


morrow' 1 ilcsiro n«wr to aoc you inoro, being determined never to have mij 
further inlei course with you of uny kilid'. 

JVh. 21, 1785. T. TloiiCftovT. 

1 .shall behave us bwomca an honest and honourable nmu who ro- 
mwinbcrs nut only wluit is due to othep«, but liiin.sdf. Thw uro indelible 
iTit-vocablc injuries that will not eiularo \o lar meutiouefb Such ia the 
one you bave'eommitted on the in»u who wmid liavu died to iwrvc you. 

Tho t*8lranponient, wo arc happy In lenni, did nol laot long. It 
WUM at this lime also tlnifc (lodwin luid a.s pupiU Willia Webb, 
Avho iiftcrwiirdA went to Si. .Tohii’o CoUogo, Oanihridpc, whonre he 
wrote Mnil^*fnl and priggish lott<?ra to his tVirnicr iiiU)r,ainl Tho.irtM 
Hooper. w'ho-»o Inter experience.'^ »i.s a strolling phyer uiv piv.scrvcd 
in a .-sfo'ic'i of most aiuutiiug lot tore. The corrcjupuridcnco ol' both 
llic'«c pupllft gives oMdciJcc of the coiitidoncc which lliMugh iililii.=i 
lifcHodw iii inspired iu the young. l‘W ihciu, indeed, ho who In 
many ap]M.*avod a cold uniinpaefiioncd philosopher was wru.*iU<ir.ed 
(o ah I iiitoii liirt receive and give out u rjiiick and o:iger .symi';*lh\ * 
On one ocen'^ion CoiTjaT, whose scrisithc nature had been irrilaii'd 
by tnvaie .so\t;ru ivuiarim of Godwin’s, Jolt in hit* tutor's wiy «h 
paper on w'hich he Innl uoted ihcm dowMi with remurkrt nf Iria 
ow'ii. (io<lwfn'.rt nyi.-!\Y<'r, whicJi will be found in p. VJ of Me. 
Pjoil's iiiMi \oluint‘, m.iy explain the inflicib'e winch ho had uxoi* 
llio.i*' iih wlnnii he cann- in coni act. 

t Ki ibi- . 'Mr 1 « Vulv. in made tlii.** noli* : - - 

'i'.' i- .1 .- « 1 .- \i ir fl ll'.- I’l'.'ii/h llovi)liitioii, ^!^ ' ■>• U l" ..'- vi'l 

•11 .1 I • ll .1', - •■! l.ibi .'ly. 1 li.ci bi < i > :o*i* . 1 imfi 

I Ij.l. ^ i U-- miMj. .Ill .... Y« t r \v:!‘. t:.r tVoMi .:i n .•» Ml ; .ill ibyt, 1 s..Vi 

Ill il- I I'r 'i i-t tin* I l'*.Avrli)r n, • 

111' nt «' .. n Ol I ‘ .jijin A '•••!■ iii"b t;iO frime lit .onl vii-li .u >■, .onl (!i“ um 
,•• ! • .1.. .i iij.-'i . • ' .1 3 ill iJiubi! iiii' s j.ii. iii ■•'•<■ I'.irb I'M 

ili'ii-j ll- !i I i! . I. iii . Duly ■i' sli^uLil tlmi I'.M' i*' liivin ll- • 

lubi t I ll.*' un Iv.'liUi'ti I _ ;iTi:l th«' iTrcl iiM'.! ■: '■ •.■mi'. 3 •••liii.'.i 'il 51 - 

].. 

J li . di’Mim w'- of - liiii* when all men '.-linm;! lin-t .nidici. ;i( gi, 

ii’.iM Mi ill iT.s:-0M. e:»d ^holdd i’l d- 

lis' i \li w, ii'gelhi'r witJi much lii’it v, .1 mi. -vc ].;• .i‘'ie’ri, 
h.' p.iL r.'i .v.iiil 1:1 i’.i.'i i ’•>.(//{“• I// , jailili'h tl le j 7 i\ oi' l.iri 
OM**j.'^i!\ w iis liiril. .ts Mr. T.inl “lie ».*. • v.:i ■ t'.* tie- 1 m 

p.iriy I’’.! inil .“n iii-piii'd li.iiclier, lleaigli the : .li- .• ''L J n '' -jf!'*! 
liou Ij.'ixe hi ('M hard lu detli'e, wa.-< lo l'; '•?..> r ■'* "• 

V. iniii'iirii'N AihH;d, who wen* i t i!aii'„'ci id .1 jn .■ 1 1 at .< n !.* 
heaHiJi.*' Tlie v»’or]: wa> begun in i7t)l,‘'f v.i'. li 
wrote, “ Tlilrf y*"ir was 1 lie main cti.siw of ni*, lielln.j ev'*. 

ga>e e.|> wriiicir I he liisti.rical part of llie \n- Amnod /?./,». '//. 
W'bieli In* h.ul ilore; for .seven veui’!. II w I f.Iy he 1, :d 
[Hifor.e.ed lh:.-t>.sk U .shown by tin* i-s Irael < ^:i\eii in di. I'-mlV 
lii'pb'V. In 17*^2 CJodAvinV Intimiuy wiili Mi . I 'leiJ’. ,1.1 
h»*7.jm. Her iir.'-t leiievr* aro full of iiiti re,-t. and .;!’»* ammI ■'.’ e 
would oxpeci from tiin wiilerof A iier b, li.tii .u 

at M Liter time, daihig fi’oni (h.)dwiuj> niarrii;.! with Mary 
W oll-'tonecratt, was, to any the iLmoblc. If would l>« im- 
pos'siUe in a brief cjutcc to give n belter ,,t‘ t!ie ..im -.i:!.! 

.sco];». of the Votniral Jiislkv than in the wnuiU of (belwhi 
biograpJier ; — 

'fluMi* i\iiioii:-> I'l', liuAicwcr, line ll. Ill nil, pmvoiei .d . nd pn-pi 
Tl'i. Jb JitUti-u ; till' 1«U*, w'lb till* m. i.t' 

niii'iivineiH M } itif’g. I’ut tl-c pubtii iitioii <»t* ** Piiliiu'.'il .IwU 'd 

;m ep'M'b ill i’.n»d»*‘l» Mioiiebi. it u«.s ouiiicidinit with Ibe rincirf •» iIpm.I 
et iihil«is..pluc linticjils, {Old in large uicasun* ]>l'ir»'il in ek*;u' wenN iln* virw ^ 
ol ibnt *vbi«.»l, en many, tbirwfdi perhajw nut all, of ibo Niilii,-» rv. tii-silfd. 
'rb* n' wo«v, hoiti'vcr, VI r\* few wlia carried out lue,!' -d ee a !ll'hilUl^ *.• .‘iwi- 
n.-li*ntly lu'd nn'»brtijkingly as Godwin, lie ali-ui' aniMul.-iled, :iiiw«!i^ l.i-. 
pidiru*:il judgini'iils, the extreme wvcntv of mw ihI pi-iiwipl.-..., tbc ii«':>iiil M 
.‘.11 pla}' to iVcllii;? iiiid ttffection, vrliich l'’nwci't iiud llnli rori hml iiu \ • 
loo-cly held rt.s uuittcra t’>r infonnnl diwuinelon. 

ity ilu' won’s ** i’oliiu'al .tustico,” the autlmr meant “ jlii* mlepii ni nl .my 
pill ui pic Ilf iiioiiiiiiy uiid truili into the pnicdice of a i innniuriilv,*' \iil. i. 
p. TO, mid the book wa.v therefore an enquiry into tin prim iples iil u ly, 
of govemiiKint, mid of morals. The ttmt volume deals wath piiin i|.!i ^ (•; |v ; 
the bceoud wdtb the mode in which thojto priiieiplec utmld Owiniiii liiMii- 
>>elves in polilio, mid in society. 

In 1793 Cnlrh WiUidtuH was begun, end the next yc-r it was 
jiiib'ii: h.Ml. When it w'ft.s about llirec-fuurlhs lini.died .Mjii.'jIkiI 
ubf-iined the reading of it, and wrote to tJodwin that, if le* hud 
any ie;rlud for his own ixiputiition, life xvoulil put it in the live. 
That I he .s.tnry has .survived, and, as Mr. Paul say;?, ** prob.il>ly been 
read by xiTy nmny per’-ons who, )ml for it, huvo nov<*r heiird of 
(lodwin,' irt proof that Marshal’s judgment was niKtuI en. Tiie 
diainntic version of it by Oolman,uudor thu title of Thv [ro)> f VbvsV, 
in W’hich Kean phiyed Morlirncr (Hodwiu's .bulltJaudJ u peilj.'vp.H 
even bi'tlur known. 

I nlo in J793 look place the trial in SVotl-.nd for lrea.*s.ui id' 
Afuivainl Riinicr, upon whoso trcatuient alter conviction on verv 
insullieicnt grounds, ( iodwin wrote a strdiu^ and bold lot lev- -how 
l»old it is iliiHcnli now to roalizo — to tho ^i<//*a///i/ ( '///’Owfc/c. In the 
next year followed the trial in liondou on a like chnrgt* of Joseph 
fK^rralrl, who was ?ft*iit to New iSouth Wales, and died thew } and 
iifd much later, that of llolcroft', Jlome Tooko, mid ton others. On 
this occuHou, uIUt the chaige of Hhief JuBtioo Kyra, Godwin, 
buniing with indigimtion, wrote', ot ratbor,to ensure apntd, dictatHl, 
an an.sw-or to Iho charge : — “ ITo looked o« t hie criftis As one of iiAvful 
rconiHut to all Eiiglislimeii.’' ITia answer produc/cd the tlealnul 
eir^ct; he exposed With keen logifc aud in eloquent words the 
bewildering subtleties by which J^ro had Bt riven to stretdi llio 
law far boyund its didinition in the statnU* ; and by hU eU'oits, the 
ponplu who had believed in tbs discovery by the 3yni«fTy of a dark 
coinqdracy learned that, moicljr to overawe the country, it had been 
atunnpted to drSBS out what was nothing but a teasouabie dissatia* 
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factioa in the flccurlet rubua of reboUioti. Soiue tiiwo latev Iforiie 
Tooke adked OixZwut if ho vrete the author of thw anawr ; on 
leartring that ho wuii, ho tagged to ftUftke hitn by the luuid, and 
t hen bent down aud ki'^arsd it aa- the latnd wlifch had waved his 
lifw. 

J^iiriof^ this time .'wi Intimacy was j;radiially heinpr 
b«t\vi’cn Godwin ami Mary Woll»U»iiecral't, iiuthor of the Vitulicft^ 
tiod of the /y AN’o have wot sp<iee hn’O to dwell 

upon’ her story; luiudi JIght ia thrown on her rharacter by 
t!i.i lettew coliiU!t.(‘d in tho volumes boforn aa. 'Hio iiuwriii^e 
In i ween Imr aud thidwhi took i»lace on iVLirch 20th, 17 ^' 7 * 
Godwin tnk«a in> uotioe of the ovout in hij diurv. 'rhat lii^i 
love ‘d’ abS'trfu'tioUj <il‘ Ujiu^ above the uhnni rari'.i of the world, 
.uKUid somtj wujrit :,<> hoi ••xlromo devotion to hiui w;ay Ikj fcoeii 
irui'i these leLU*rs. tho wriltorj hr*!‘ure, the tuxoiid ailor, the 

iniin*iit;^'e : — 

07, 1707. 

T am not \ymU HiU nif.k It i'» v ■" V torinontin^ to li..* t!u;. , nvilhcr 

uur vvoll, (j-p< i'i.iily \«.ii inkvhit lUi* <). 

WoniMi av(* •( , li;it aalurv mad** •> 1 , I have m.it 

{iuic or |mp(r, I •‘■•ui I ilr.ov mti i’tU i ‘rn'»-, i.iit viTV iiln-ilviili . . i*! y.>u', 
I lamcp-iiKJlby v>Wi... < -naic I'-:-, auiileliko o^yininii ; lIs o j'i 

I lU the v.'irl-i, 

Apnl filsv. T^y/. 


1 

w i h yv\} would ll- : 

i.. Mc. M..r,i. 
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li.xn ij'lio ]'io]H.*aii 5 !;* lo ;v .Miss who VrlLSed liiiu. and uss;kt J 
■-.iiee lav u counmuts ini 1 ! - niMVuiii of oiir tA hi', h tiers, lu the 
iieM Afiir St, Lton WO" •aiblislnsk :i;;d in ibrx) Gihivviu went i,n «i 
vi.-*;: to (.'unvui at Iwibiiii, of vvhkv. a lioord f/iyoa in U'IUts 10 
Mar.-iial. In t.S.jo lh<* tro^j:, dy <.f iikcady rf'lVrivd 

hi. s.iid in 1801 lie v.\;n inrirri' d i»jr tlw second lime l<» jMiv. Clair- 
Thf coviiv luauh'j.L'o in th\‘ st^corid voluiiw*, whiidi opciii 
will! l!u'Sf two t vi-n;*’, h.i/. ;i vvi<kT IjiUTCftt lliiin that iu tho first, 
iim it doLa. h.'iKns iV* iii .Lamb, Ciih’i'idjft*, Wotikwoith* 
Shcijcv. ami liulwi*:', vt i v few id which have before apjsem-ojl. 
Sludlov s liist httcr ^v:\^ written f.iMi Kei«\vick in the (^riUr ♦!«>•« 
of Ids iimiTiiiiie with lib: riot Wo.-ibroolt, We give put of it 
Imrt* 

Yi»n will III* ..ur|ui-f«i rt 1 * ariug tro ” u Vivanyer. N»» lutroihn-tion Jia*!, 
M<t'* .11 uU loi.baiiditv \\<*r will, luit li'M-i/.t* that mIooIi iinuUitMi 
Wi'uiJ call u hhmty. J( i', Iimwcvim , .'t liiK-rl y wUioh, althiiiu;h tint ^all4* 
tniiK <1 Ivy ell H iMi* lioiii Ix-m;; rb’^n l/nh'd by ri*a.^oii, tliat flu* d‘’jri-»t 
s ui‘ iiiankiiul iiriiii*rioiMly tliat a n-rt-nn eiiijm U»‘ of taisliiiiii 

ifi,.uid ao loii;fi*r krrji ** man at a di'-taiiMi Inmi imm,*’ nail ini]>osii it'Hiiu.-y 
barri.’i.'* hotvviMHi ilui free i-nmniviairaiiop. «.i' inmlliTt. Mm' immc rt'tioihvin 
lias ln'Oii ftoi ii«iioiu*;d to oxoito in iiwr of reverence a r*U ndntirnl um. 

. . . '1 hiul i.nrolled your name on the li.^c of iht* hoMi'urablo di'oiL J bad 
frit iigrnt that rlie jj:lovy of your hrin;? had |);iji.sed Uom lliH earth of ourh. 
It i.« i.ot so. Yini still live, ami I lirmly Uluvo nrr Ntill jil.einin^ the v«*l- 
lan* of human kind. I h.iv« but just t.’at?vf*d on the sinmi* of human opcia- 
lini'.'*, yot iiiy fovliMga uuilmy rnisonino;- 1 4 » iiTesjMind wr.h vs hat v ours wore. 
My ('(airae ha» lie«Ti .short, hut eventful. I liav'ciiica .uiu h of kunvau pre- 
iiuhre, suil'ereil much lioiii human wi>»'ei5rion, yi-t I -is* no rruaou Iwnw 
inlerahifi whloh idiould alter iiiy vvitlit> lor their ivnovutmti. 

Want of spsico coiapt'lsi u? l(» leavo iiutold the stovv of Shtdloy s 
elopeiueut nnd MibM^i^uont iiuiniage with Mary Godwin ; ami 
Ibrtiids UR nJ#o to touch upon tlie later years, wdiich were imt tho 
brightest, of Godwin s iito. Tliis is of the less constiqiunce, us it 
would bo Liud to tell these tilings Ix'Uov or more concistdy than Mr. 
l*aiil has done. It is not too much tti ^av that iiul omi of hi.'; 
page.s ia without inleivst: nud to ihi?. wo may mid that ho hin 
rihovvu a raro skill aud di.soiX'tion in divdiug with liis luatcrial^. 


LOUD DUXn.WliN’S IKK*?!! A UCIl llLri L'Ki:.* 

rpilIS Bpleudid vxiltiiuo ia a ri*al labour of lovi* on the part of 
X both author and oditco*. The present JCerl of 1 inurnven hud 
given, by way of proiacts, a blight sU^tch of liie ihlhera lifo, or 
rather of his charactor aud pursaiis, from which many will Icuru 
for tho (irst timo how mtuiv vurious enbjccts had at ditfurijut ticuos 
occupied hiu niiud. “ lleiiig;a tnoa |)0aeus$tHl of yuck Twvccptioiis 
iiithor than of a |)ow«nul gmap of maul, of untiring industry, und 
oudowed with au energy and 7.ecd for leaining that neror tlaggcd, 
he .succooded in ac^iiiriug much mure than n inm dupcrticial Know- 
ledge of tbeao vanouB Hcieuoes.’' Of the aubjoct to wliich the 
btudiea of I^ordDuorariiu's Inter voara ^vove almoat wholly devoted, 
tho subject of Irish antiquities, no had corlaliily \ixy much morB 
t^n a miperiioial kncrwledgo. Xleie he was indeed' at homo, m 
one of the mbst diligent of the ratioasL school of Irish antiquaries. 

^ Ao/m on IrisJi JrcMociure, By Kdwin, Third 15 «rl of l)unravcii. 
B^Uted by Margnrot Stokes. Vei. I. hotuloa ; UcU He iyou* 1875. 


To enter into the real diiticuitius and the ivui uwrita of that 
most praisoworthy class of inquirers, a man muAt cither^ be 
an. Irishiuaxi himself or else he must bti tho opiM>. it4^ to ^ Irish’* 
man : he must be a man who takes so wide a gri'.«p (.*f tliiugs and 
Cciu coinpuro no ruauy countries that he eon alVord lo iut Irehuui 
come ill 111 its right place and take ihf liuiv sharvi. ilii; mere Kng> 
lirih, evoij the nicvu Ktiglish and (ftniinciital iLupiirt-r, wlu) has no 
sound p'Hxp t»f hif’torv, Can never undendand tli« iicouLiftr ]iObiiiou 
; of ii'cliUid. Tliat pobilioii is easily Kinnuicd up m t)i<.4 hiiri ikit 
I Iroiund nul only never formcil a navi iji tho It-iUi Ui haupire, hut 
that it put lu OhristLvhity, doubUfc&"i lium .smau feuuivi^ within liio 
! Ihnpiri’, but not from I&one iu the bamc fitini-io hi vvbioh Ghgiaiid, 

' and aIlcrvvar4.U .Scandinavia, pot theirs. 'I'liL* a: •oii;*- di .dinguisthi s 
Irehijul I’lvni all otlior Westuni ijouutries, uuJ itiulo:.- I'roat avntiou 
iiftf-dful ill applying to Ireland luivny riiivd whicii a A- r'.jtLud ouougU 
when applied to oiht-r W<*.;l4»‘rn evuntrios. in .di.;. ht-i.uid is vet 
mOiC ifuiy “alter ..‘i-bis *’ tiiaii llrituiu lt-s*";lf. '1 iurnlore in nu 
c*)iiuLiT vvi/ro nulivo fonui of art so likely to r» il4MfiS4:*lves4 uis 

in Lciauu. There v\eio no Uoaian model-;, nud I'kei,; was pWniy 
«»1‘ stou-'. Arguments “ tlmbviuii/’ v.h'-ud eiay-igU iu 

Jingliiiid, would he luort i.h^ard in Iv'd-:..!. ll was only 
ill ll'C i.alii.'.d ( OiL''.: 01 liiiu^'i^ liiai liu:*; ■•I'wuld h»t in 

; lreh:;.di* e...- < 4>f hi'ihling'i whh'h, lor .I’j'ii.uivy. jd i;';.tefjai, have 

' ijo {i.L:,iih I iu Liiphu d. I he iiidi i' : nfh-r a Lpurial 

I \ •uiiii .j i>> vive. 1 irt hiJU'-liiiu''' t' i^.viiv e ie.:'". i 0 ‘. l’»:tri»’, in his 
; hit* e.tiowt'd li*.il h*! had do’:« .v* lu rainy v:oes. Gii 

I I’M- 4'*i». r hand, ih*- Lnyli’.ii uiiliq'uuy “iV Ji K-i*:.-' i' luu’d fo iui-.ler- 
‘ ti'.it • f lii.’j Jijjli I'.f.tlii;*. Jio JM'i !•') lx; hal'd ;>:i 

i I*i.u ii ii*- pu!.'. a thhi^tay in .*Oo v.J*., w).' ;i -.hould Ui ni 
v.i .. k.j.'.erui the Jiidi ajitiqi.'iu'v i-j 't/hiiag aL^ainc’tr 
! . lAiiii’-s who v;i.uhi )*lictv it iu perbai a io.'U': way ladbro 

' iJ.o. W) lane olun said ihai. .'.'Msirtej-ijig liow little fh*. 

IViile . 1 it,.’y comilry but Irelaaii, Uie gen* n i .veuiucy, tiio 
. *hly eharacter, id‘ Iii.s ’i.i soinevvhnt 

I wi.ruh’i-hil. Ll rii l>a'±i"ivi‘ii tt:;Vte<l from the '.ai: Uiig-point of 
Di. IN IriL i; di&i “V*. ri*--'. n^Uli:v a hj-ge .'loL’k ot iiu-vw Judge of oilier 
I eir'vUUit... vvli.eh i)r. Peliio ilid n(*i p.»ss’ ih' luVsl those bpCA'ial 
. '.ylv.iMljpi .. 'or tile worU vvlih'h he iin*h.n;.a*k ijiam.-lyia t-ysieimdio 
‘ In.di. (Mill Iric'h architccturo fioia the «ailn;frt times. 'J'biri work 
h*' jtil r.: 5 l’.X}.‘'li<:d. If, iu iho i/f uue wh.; U gone, wo 

iuay hii.ig 111 ''ouiewhal moiv *>1 pvi’Miiiai iiujuojy than 
i> tor.imonly Ixjeouiiug iu a rritit^ivl Uf*t>*\ fomo rcrtdcsu 
uiny like to know that the rtr^- cu'aht'.'’j cm ih-vpiiiia and otlier 
lialinu eilk’s 4 . 1 * which they saw the ie»u 3 ts fAiu:** veai 7 . Utok had, 
for one mm * 114 / .'rev end oh’pn.ls, i\M ai heipnjg Lortl ihinravou'cs 
Irish ujsearc*lu:,'< )*y iho niiaJogics, or lack of 4 iUid'.:,us, between tlm 
1 lovviTB of Irthuid ;ind of lu'dv. Lwrd Ihiiiniven died just tCK» soon 
I to Know the re.^uU i.f ihos*' lesoarche.-*. In his presimt vohuue ho 
iJoes not c‘-,u«e lo tho roaud lovvoit, and we know not whether h« 
loft miy actuiil uiaujial.-^ lor the dis-cut.-ii.T, of lliciii. Tho present 
j vuliun^* duals only with the iVgtui iuid the torliei* 

( building?. 

j The Work which Lovd DunriU'-.a hri^i loft b*!iI:Kl liini has found 
} :i woilhy L-ditor in Mias .Stoke:!. That lady, is known lo 
I luiiuy, i> JiL’iaclf an ai coniplishcii Iriaii ar.t iqn.irv, .^mii no uHBC;>iikl 
have liccu ibuud Ijotier Jilted to be t*nlrii.'»ted with the can* of Lord 
Dunravon a materials, <l'Jie book of wdiich the tirat \ oh: me is tasfbre us 
is a Inrgo and suiu))liiuus one, richly illustrated bdh with edubomio 
photogriinhs and with ground-pkiib oiThe place*; dewMiV)*?;]. It tahus 
ui cinly lue earliest classt's of Irish remains, tlio Pagau forts, tho 
primitive Christian cells, aud t ho wu'hoftt churcbos, T Im's© oU hang 
louct her. 1 reiand , like Unmo, but lailiko tb« n^sl 4 if '\V cstern Europe, 
roally has 11 native. Clinsttaji stylo of arcbilocture — wo know not 
how else to wui it, though the words style of archi lecture hardly 
apply to buildings so nticrly xudo — growing out ol u nalivo Pagan 
Htylo. There are romaios in Britain w*hich answer more or less 
e.xactly to the forts ami the colls of Ireland ; lint they are few in 
uunilK i: and contined X<* jiarticular dislricls ; they have no influence 
oil later biiikliiig.*;, and iu» i»no j^appi'v'sOr; tlicm to Iki the work i.»t 
EuglUh hands. In Britain there is a wide g.ip- the gap caustui 
by Honian und English eonqm^U — liiO prinwval reniains 
iiiid the very oarlicit diurclie'. In IrcUml, vvhox*e there was no 
lliinmri conquv'st, wo Eagliah compic.^t in tlio Keuso which thoso 
word;; bear in Brituiu. ^||o^e i» an unbroken chain i*f nmiains from 
the Pagmi furls iqi lo i/onnacs I'lnipi*! and iho neighbouring 
r.iimd t». \v4»r. ll is thi.-i which makes Iri.'?h aiitiquitie-i to 
i unique in their character, u char;ictcr wiiu’h llic n*.;Uil *)t’ 

lln- hifjtoiy of liio country, combir.etl with ilii* rthiindaiice of 
fcUmo. Thi.^ unbrivkcu c«>n 1 inuiiy is well brungJit out in 
the serioH of oxamploa griven iu Lori J hinraviui s hook. lie 
Ivgins with tho forts on the I^Io of Aran, iiiclir<Ii;ig the niaguili- 
oofit deftmsivo work ou tho luidillo island of Arc?i known as D/iii 
Oonchobhair. "Wiiiiin llio range of its prim.cv.iJ wiill.'? iire still frouie 
rtunaine or bv'chivi^shapcd cdl-. 1 hit lu .'o again the cou- 

tinuily ofstyle comes in in the most .'•iriKlng w.-.v . .1 «•! the priiuitivis 
fiwhitm of briildiiig gfjoa on in Aran to liu'* o'.y, iluaigh wo gather 
ilmt they have foot the ingenious fashion 1 y which roofa wemcon-^ 
sirnctod in primitive timoa, much aii (uiliuarv English uuioou. 
.sometimes ^iixis to liavo vx?ry little idiM of luruing ail andi* 

’ Hevcral other Airts follow, find* then comes the seedioa oil early 
(^hristi.'Mi monuments, wbitvli begins with the rcnuiiiis ou' Ilia greater 
t^kcUig Istod^ oiFtho coast of Kerry— » third St. MiehtMlaMeuiit 
loh>HOt (rgainet those of Nornmmly and Cornwall. Oneluaat 
Htriking uhoiograpb liriugs out moat atttmgly the aeeiiexj 0^ 
island, wlulo othm set licibra ua tha vronvtofdl ^Htb* up to- tka 
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nioimaU^ry called the Way of the Cross, The remaias of tlio 
juoiiiiAtory consisl of sevoiul beekivo^Unpod cells, with, lintel dour* 
v;iyr«»oii(l of 11 Ruiull and rudo cliarcb, which is howovor a re- 
eoiwa-uctiou uf biter times. One cannot doubt that fruch au estahlish- 
jiiLiio 03 this dates from Iho eurliofit times of Chrlituinity ; but 
j.ord l>unm\ea was not able JLo lind any direct notice of the 
furiior liiau 823, and in lb* Inic critical Bpirit ho yioints out 
the iMslmoc-s Oi' eirlier writora who have spokf»n positively of 
earihr dates without uuy aiitLoiity to go by. Lord Jliiii- 
rjivou gce^ on with rt crowd of exatuplos ot tlio primitive 
cells in chuvclji'd, ono of tbo mo^t famous of wliivh is 
that uf This is n perfect stuily of this priunlivo 

biylo of buildiJig, in(Jc».d to IroJaiid with lunny oilier 

['arts of the worid, but- wo believe, licit Jut from dinnjt 

tl•auslnis^ion ji'T iroiu conmion origin, but beoaui»e in all tiiiios and 
pl.ircs liuo e.oirea prod *100 like ellecf-, and the jm’h, liKi' iimiy 
other buon imentvd ovt r and over uguia. Here wo 

bf e the vjtriviu^s alter thoiu’ch wiiieh uiv found in S 'uiuny distant 
couL«tiii‘:s and w’e boo also, what so inauy cvnni[de3 leach us. and 
W'JiM- is rio iuipoVLiUil and pceruingly so dillicult to bo uridersti'od, 
that the mere uaiu of Iho pointed arch is nt ]<‘ast as eld ns tlic 
mere form of tbo round. At Leah uuol iga, iu the county of C’orlc, 
tbe.ro is a iiiojt .striUing doorway, two huge stones standing as 
jumbs, auppoiling tlio lintel. Ibjth jamb and lintel thow the 
sligliUst bejiinnings of htvictly aivliilcct'irul oniauieul iu the 
s<]u:ivc-i‘dged lino which may be traced in various funuH thruugh 
a good deal of ICouuiu and primitive Jbiuiaia work. 

Thus far ^^Q have been dealijig with buildings of the icry rudest 
kind, williout eeineut, im?re dry wadb.^Tliu nevt pait of the 
lK;ok ctunes to the early chiircheH where -Jpifif'nt ia tised^ beg'inuinjr 
a\idi tlu\‘-.o ( hun hoiiwdiich weiv, ftt‘co?ding to llic Ocailier arrange' 
meiit, withoul ehiincols. d'lioaivh gradtuiilv ct.-meB in, the form of 
the arch before its coustruclion ; for the Iri.^h builders seeiii lu have 
begun ver}' eaiiy to make narrow, rouJid-bcaded window.^, wln-ie ; 
t!ie inMid is merely rut outof onestono. Still it seciiia impos.'ibIe to ' 
a\oid the conclusion that tb ere really was a native Irish stvlo wlilch 
W'orked out for ibself distinct forms of Ibo (‘ntublaturo coiutructiuii. 
Aiiywbtjre else wo should say that the great stunea of whicli many 
of them are built, and the squaiv-heudod dtiovwavs sometimes 
displaying a considerable lunount of ornament, as tit Temple 
I^l.ij'lin, in p, 105, and still move at Magliera, in p. 115, cjuue 
fnun a Human source; an«l it is of course po.^Mbb' that pilgrims 
ami other traycllers may have brought liomc f'cic n6tioiis of 
.Uoinan buiblinga. Stiirtho csiko of Ireland i.*^ qui'o. dijMereiit from 
the ca.^0 of tlio.s'e c<»untviea whore tiu !*'' were aotiml Homan rcmaiT"* 
to iaduence the local style. J‘]\en if .".<'mc gemu’al bints came 
from a .1 toman source, the ftjdiif of the sUJe, end the w’ay iu which 
it 33 worked out, are AvhoJly native. The um* of sloping sides 
which goe.s 011 with tht' lauldinizs which u.-<o tlio arch is a most 
miirked Jeature; it came nutnvally iu the early roiistructions, 
and is carried on in later building.^ wdiieli approach inoro 
nearly to the (jrdiuary model.H of the rest of Huropi', To- 
wards tho ('nd of tho rolunie some <'voui}ilcs como in wJiicli 
belong to this lulcr ^lyle, chiefly hecauao inniiy of the earlier 
buildingB have been altered or added to. Thus* nt Tuaiiii 
Grdine, cornipledly Tonigranew, in tho county of 01 ar»j, there 
is a church of the earlier cUtc, tuilt of ma.-fcive polygonal masonry 
with large stonta closelv fitting, w’hilo lh6 chancel is of tlie Joctii 
Irisji Homaiiesqiie. tCow there seems distinct evidence tlint a 
church, by no means the first cburch on the spot, wjw built here in 
tbo yeiij *364. Which of these tw*o pai’ts wfia built tlionP It is 
hard to oojicoivo that work so much like our familiar Nonmui 
can be so early as 964. Tet it is almost qh atrango if “ the great 
church of Tuaiiu Grfjine ” was nothing more than tlie little primitivo 
structure, liut wo will nut rush lisislily to any judgment till wo 
have seen those parta of Lord Duur^Ycu'e book lu which he deals 
with the later and moro enriched buildings. We hope that there is 
somotbing to come in the shwpt* of dis.'-ertation, giving the general 
result B of Lord Dunraven’.'i^eBcarchca. At [iresent, beesidcs tho in- 
troduction by UdioJ^tokes, w’o bavo only notes and illublratioiia of 
particular buildings. As Lord Dun raven, though a Ibllower of 
l)r, Petrie, allowed, with Dr. Petrio him«olf, that several of the 
buildings had boon dated too early, we Bhoiddbo well pleased to see 
Lord lJunraven’s last views on the mutter jj^ore at leugtli. 


LAMAN BLANCnAiaXC 

L AMAN BLANOHAliD^ who was burn in 1804 and died in 
184$, reckoned among his most intimate friends tho late Lord 
Ljttoxi, Thackeray, Mr. Browning, diaries I/amb, Leigh Hunt, 
and Dickens. Th^, and others like them, made up that gonial and 
brilliant brotherhoc^, united by common tastes and common 
struggles, which Thackoraj himself has so often and so graphically 
drawn, and whicli formed the training school of many who have 
sinco attained high rank among the literary men of inis century. 
On the principle noscitur a sociis,’’ one might naturally expect 
to hnd the work of a man who lived in this atmosphere of 
genius bearing marks of the inapiiation of such association, and of 
ability hiting him for it. Other causes, too, inclii^ us to hope 
that wo should discover in these poema muen to enjoy and praise, 
and lijbtlo to blame. The character of Bianchard, as drawn (and 

y • TAs Pwii^ l^orAi of Laman Sbmekard, With a Memoir by BUnehsrd 
r Jerrolo. London : Chalu & Wlndua X87& 


wo Lave no reason to lieliove otherwise than faithfhlly) in the 
memoir prel'acing this book, is so charming aud loveable, and his 
odilv Btruggli^s onrly mamoge^ and early death by his own hand 
in ti fit of niuibid molancholv induced by tho loss of his wife, nro 
80 pulhoiiv, «3 la roiulor adverse criticism, should it appoiu* in- 
cviiablis a painful and ungrateful task. Moreover, the opinions 
of imui tiuli as i\lr. Ibo wiling, the late JiOid liytton, audOhiirlos 
].iimb, ^^llo all spoke iu luujualiliod praise of many of tho poems 
bt:-’.vi\j u»*, M'l'uied to justify our KiiDguine o.xpeclation. Hot, afler 
loading tlio lux k, wo iiro ‘driven to tbo cumdusion that the very 
qii.ililio.^ wliich prep 4 '.ws 8 ed us in Bliuichurds favour mast have 
o[«or.iH'd moro strongly to inrtueuco tJio jiidgmont of tJiuse 
wJiO wi.To ill daily iutcTCLniivc with liiiii ; and it is iheivfove iiioru 
rorithicixe to fair critieism to disBuciate tlio book from tbo author, 
and take botli as wc tind them. 

I be poeiJi ? aio divided into “ Pueiiia uf iSenliinent” and 
“ Hoen.i' of Ifmiiour/* and are piofared with a memoir of Ho; 
poet iium the pi'ii of Jiis godson and son-in-lawq Mr. Bkineharil 
JeiTu.M, who h}i>, we presumo, also edited iho buulv. And hero wo 
imu'l our vogroL that bolli uiomoiv aud editing show tmena 

of Mirp'ii.-iiig sliiveiiiinesB and want f»f cave, b'or inBtaiire, th*" 
.^^elu^J■ir olii-.s ( p. 2) that Dbinflmnl, tJie wm uf a freeman of 
<>rcat Yaiuu'uth, was in 1830, win u only tweiity-.d.v: joiira i)ld, 
“piv. ruled with the freedom'’ of that “ city.'" Si uw’ not only 
Iboro ill' iiindiun of this omirreiiee in liie notice of Hlanehard 
gi\ee ill Mr. Haliuer’a recently publislii*d aiul o\.bauBiive. i'crlu'- 
traiioA of Orrof but we learn Jroin tho samo wciik 

(Vuk f. p. 65) lliat the sons fd‘ fft'einen of the J'tjrongh werctlioni- 
fc>td\e.^. i)y right and inlierilancc, frtvnien. In till [trobabilUv the 
true ttato of the ra.'^e is that DliuicbHtd, on the oceasion itderred 
to, took iiji hia fivodoni, as it ia techuirnlly called, which is «. ^e.l'y 
diireivnt tiling* from having it prohented to liiiu. Again, at p. 
of the ^leiindr, we Jiiul tho aullior of Jfjt spokori of a? hir 
Serjeant Ta I fourd,“ a blunder which would bo moro nccouiitablo 
hail it come, from the other side of tbo LnglifU ( 'hannel. h'ur the 
re&t, the :Menu>lr is fairl}^ written, though wi^ fail to see tbo 
utilit}' oi irustTling a long memorandum, coveiing twelve p.igv.'*-. 
from the lale Lord Litton, rehiting to a book on the bo\hoi>il oL 
great in*m whielt Itlanciiard conU iiipbited, but never accompli.-lied. 

Hut in the editing uf the poems the CMvelc-i^iiess we laue eoiv- 
plained of crops up everywhere. Sudi .‘»!ip'* a* “ I ’ f'-r “ 1 1' ( p. i* 7), 
“there" for “iIiLdr*' (p. f 19), “ though ’ for “ liuiu’’ (p. 1 “in ’ 
fur “ (p. 147), ••drinks *’ h»r*‘ drink " ip. 175), *• till ' fur ‘'hvi'iH " 

r p. 183), ** inuMcal iirdarnl *' for * wo hardly ku.ov w !:ar. ( j>. i yj ), and 
many utlitT oiich, wiili errors in puueluidiou inimiueriible.mid iiiies 
W'Ijom' kick uf uielro and HUJ.se shows llmt a word or Iw o lia^ Ken left 
out or put iu.are diserod liable to tho editor, and, like Mr, IhirljM* in 
Sir (ii orge Hose's fmnona epigram, “ imilco that darJen- whieli was 
dark enough wilhoni.*' For uno of tho cliief iaulls w'O have lu lind 
with ^Ir. Ijlanchard's soious poem^ is their intense ohsmuitv, »*v, 
in many catC'*, al>soiuto incomprehensibility. Kvit sinco J.)a\id 
e.vpresscii bi.s iulontion of upoiiing his d«iik saying npou tJm harp, 
it lias bi'ciJ the aeknowledged privilege of pexus to dfail largtdv 
in tho mv^tical. Mr. Drowning s fame doe.s not rest on tin* hiin- 
plicily «>t his stylo or tho pei'gpicuily uf his lliouglit, and cutni of . 
^Ir. Tunnysun we juiglit Himiolimfes r.iy what ho .siiy,s of an angel 
ill In Mr/noritnUf that “ his worda were hard to underslaiid.” Diit 
Mr. Dlaneharil is ocM a.siormUy far moro bi.^^criilablo than either of 
tliCTe; and with this diliercnco, that it is ditlicnll to re.skst tho 
suspicion llmt, if sonio Ijeing inuro intellectual than omsel vet; were, 
to succeed iu tinding out wdiitt. ho due? mean, tlio kernel would 
hardly ri'jmy tho labour expended in cracking su hard a rIicU, 
To take the very first page ot tho buok, tbo opening lines <»f tlio 
poem intituled Tho Iknit’s Dride ” ; w'C should be glad to w'o 
what s/>rt of paraphrase tho avenige reader could pruduco of the 
follow ing : — 

She .‘itootl besido tho ruin of a wall 

1 ‘inntod juid carved ; wliere implaokod flowers and moss 

• O'CTgrcw the beauty of tho ruling ; 

vVndMiiiitfMi turehcHd.’*, 'which in other time 

llnrJ howed their earth jii lieHYen'Helouil-coIiiinricd lifill, 

Wejv (|iicenly wreathed in mockery of age. 

And hn-e a hnnlv its purple >lwnkj\v kept 
-Uinvc a lake, where Hope [lerohunco had wept, 
hre yet a tear was made the mirror of a crime. 

And Ilf re 11 monument wbaso icedike page 
Diopt us the day [KTusod it— though a bard 
Hud found therein the coldncsa of rew'ord. 

To justify still further tho charge of ob.scurily against Mr* 
Bhuichard wo njipend tho following speciuiuiis, Inlicn pretty well 
at laudom from ino poema 

And blood of lambs not destined for the knife 

f)f luxui^ or of sacrifleo, aiming 

Tor iiiairs proud evil with lumnlesa life, 

Kon puru nn mountain water, calmly clear: 

And ted with firoedom hearts unworn with uioaning.— P. y3. 

Not a leaf but whose light curl cAu toll 
Of waters playing on their coral flutes.— P. 99. 

The natural smoke Ihim the morning*s lani)) 

Hath a sound as it walks, though you boor 110 trainpi-*P. 103. 

We ought, perhaps^ in iaitoess to mention that thm paasage occura 
in juxUiposition with some remarks about moinmg mist, whicb 
may or may not tend to elucidate the meaning, 

_ took shame 

To twine a wreatb for wiiiaoin'i naked namo.^K tga. 
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This we m rductanUy oompelled to hato for tho iogena&ty of 
posterity. 

Obsem the vow 
Of princes nnftilfiUcd. uid tbe stow plough 
Gmibing the pesiuuit*! hopes.— P. 142. 

The first part may be a prophet alloaion to the repudlatioD of 
his finaoSal obligations by the Sultan; but, with regard to the 
secondi we woiUd suggest that, in modem agriculture at least, the 
peasant, however sanguine, does not usoally indulge in hope for 
much until he has not only ploughed but sown. 

Ttom the narrow field in which we have culled these llowere of 
poei^, it may be inferred that such a!x>and throughout the book, 
and the inference would be a true one. But there is another 
Bouiee of obscurity in Mr. Blanchard’s poems which oceosiounlly 
becomes most bewildering. He has a way of making his 
draina^Mj^ersotMsphysical and spiritual, material and immaterial, 
in the same breath, and predicating of them attributes human 
and ethereal, with an indinerence most eonfosing* For example, 
spoaJdng of the poet and his bride, he says (p. 91) 

Now they were 

Throned on the bosom of their love, uniting 
In one small circle all that least can err. 

Sting and deceive, with ail that most can bless. 

Support and shield in virtue's patbleBsness. 

Without pausing to inquire what virtue's pathlessnesa ** may 
signify, we would remark that all this, allowing for the license of 
poetry, is strictly consistent with their being mortals, as indeed 
we gawer from other luirts of the poem the author intended them 
to TO. But he goes on to say : — 

They winged them o'er tlie fields of air, alighting * 

In some lone npot to talk on fairy themes ; 

Or twined within the hollow of a shell 

Whose sea-voice song to them, steeriHl their true dreams. 

Many instances of such confusion are to be found, notably the 
verses addressed by the poet to his pen. 

The sonnets, which form a considerable part of the volume, 
are of the usufld type, and neither above nor below the average. 
Then we have one or two poems in the style of Shelley, and one 
or two in that of Wordsworth ; in either case, we regret to say, 
falling lamentably short of the model. Another imitation, A 
Ballad k la Moore,” has, howevof, caught some of the spirit of its 
original. 

Mr. Blanchard deals largely in oxtravagant and somewhat mean- 
ingless similes : — 

She lived ns Uw-s the moon, for her dark lord, 

Or rainl)ow, scabbard of the tempest'a sword. — P. 95. 

It is with far more, poetry and fitness that, a little later, ho speaks 
of the rainbow as heaven's lyre.” 

A pine-tree soared 

Sun-bronzed, like Triumph on a pedestal. — P. 99. 

The spell may be surest when feelings come forth, 

].ike a lily resisting the winds of Uie north.— P. 152. 

In fact, tho poems are overloaded with similes and metaphors, moat 
of them inappropriate. But, as a set-off to this high-flown languHgo, 
the poet occasionally adopts a simplicity of language which verges bn 
puerility. At p. 1 16 ho says that the water in a lady's bath 
IVill rise to meet her on her cool career. 

Atp. 119, describing a villogo congregation going to cbiircb, he 
mentions that 

Virginii. with fliiolKHl but placid fac<% 

Thrir grandsirvs tod along. 

If this means anything, it records the homely fact that tho youi^ 
women were warn with walldng and the exertion of gettiug their 
grandfathers to church. 

We are glad to say, however, that thero are some passages 
in Mr. Blanchard’s verse of which we can speak moro^fovourably. 
The following description of evening at p. 138 is pretty, though, 
as usual, too redundant in simile : — 

Already hath the day grown grey with age ; 

And in the west, like to a conqueror crowned. 

Is faint with too much glory. On tho ground 
He flings his dazzling arms ; and. as a sage, 

Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage. 

And hero is another fancy of tho same kind, a description of an after 
glow, though it is open to the same accusation of being too crammed 
with similes ; and we must also take exception to &e uupoeticiiJ 
word heaves,” which Mr. Blanchard here and elsowbere, possibly 
owing to the exigencies of rhyme, employs as a synonym foj 
stirs”;— 

Nothing besves 

As Time looks baek upon the path he leaves, 

A scam Alt flush is seen to live and die, 

As if the 8un re-oped his heavy eye. • ^ 

Then by some tending doud was ninnoa to sleep, 

And bathed his burning Atehead in the deep. 
liO t ere he drops, how tost the vapours ride 
To dip their toathors in bU wealthy tide ; 

While some to hover round his head repau’. 

And wind their pallid Angora thrbimli nil hair; 

Boros Aim theto wings of snow amld^hiB breath. 

And on nil bosom drink a golden deathr-^P. 173. 

Of. the bomototts poemtf we have left ourselves but UtUe qpsoe to 
speak. Some emulate the style of Hoed in luridtig each stansa 
end^lh a jokeiafter the iMoon of the immortai Ben 

Ohest.*’ Pemgis the best is one oe The Art of Boofe* 


^ping,” in which the author. bewnUs the loss of books hut Is 
mends and not returned. We may quote the followiiig:— 

New tales and novsto you may shut 

Prom view— .'tls bH in vain 1 

They're gone— aud tliough the to«vsa ore “cut” 

Thfy never “ ooiue agoii^** 

A olrcuhkUng library • 

Is inlno— my blrda arc flown ; 

There's one odd vdanie toft, to be 
Like oU the reel, orlone. 

Still this sort of thing becomes a little weariBome when carried 
over five pages. But the most serious disadvantage of these poems 
is that their political and social allusions are now entirely out sf 
date. Nearly fifty years have rendered the public somewbat 
indiifurent to on Epitaph of 1830”; imamnary FarUanMotasy 
debates lose their flavour when foot-notes nave to be appended 
to explain who were the members represented as speakliig: 
politic interest is gone which might otherwise have xendmd 
a sujpposod dream of Sir K. Peel, when out of oflke, amuaii^ ; 
we imagine that M. Simpson, M.C. at YauxbaU, and his eoceu* 
tricitics are unknown to the present generation ; photograj^y la 
no longer a new invention, as it was in 1842, and so a long poscu 
on its rise into popular favour, and early shorteomings^ falb father 
fiat now ; and we no longer sympathize with the description of the 
terror excited by the approach of a comet in 1834. But Shalc- 
speare is never out of date, and the sketches of Shakspearian 
characters contained in a poem written by Blanchm on 
the first page of a book called Mulbeny Zeatee, compiled by 
a Shokspeore Club calicM^he Mulberries (though why Mulberries 
we entii^y fail to see), M graceful, and as essDy appreciable now 
as then. gi 

On tho whole, this book will certainl vbe a disappointment to those 
who, never having previously read Mr. Blanchara's works, had a 
\iigue impression that he was one of a knot of wits and po^ It 
was in the Keepmko '’and ^'Alburn "period ihathefiourished ; and 
bis vagueness of thought and language, and sentimental vapouring, 
are very cbaracteristio of the sort of poetry which tiien pasted 
current. It is from this point of view alone that the volume is 
worth notice. Any attempt to revive Ijaman Blanchard as a poet 
on his own account is hopeless. 


ERSILIA* 

rpilE author of 3 fy LitfU Lady has not improved on her former 
-L work, and we are sorry to have to say that Enika is a decided 
falli^ off froih a story which seemed to promise a new writer of 
considerable ability and charming <^ualitiei. Tho present book is 
slender in construction and lumbeniw in treatment. It leaves on 
the reader the impression of a monol^ue rather than of a diama 
—graceful but feeble, and, such as it is, the tenderness ridefy 
rather than pathetic. It is not exciting, nor even interesting, in 
plot ; for the catastrophe is told in the prologue,” and the condi- 
tions are so transparent that as the steny proceeds there is no room 
left for doubt or mystery. It is all pl^ sailing from first to last 
— ^from the predestined love affair between EksiUa and Mr. Flemioig 
to tlie identity of M. Itoussel with Prince Zaraikina ; fix>m Hum- 
phrey s misplaced attachment to the hapless late of the two lovm. 
A novel must be a very powerful bit of chaiaeter-pamting indeed 
which can safely venture thus to dispense with intricacy and 
uncertainty alike, and we do not find this power in ErMa, On 
the contra^, those of the personages who stand out from the 
at all stand out as figures In a picture, not as cieaiioiis dl 
literature, and are not characters so much as porttaits. The 
heroine herself is precisely one of the La^ ” women witb whom 
the prm-BafiaelUto school has made us ImnSUar $ tall, deader, 
melancholy, mediroval ; fond of half-tints and stxmght-cut, flowing 
garments ; much given to gathering fiowers,^ and sure to poMesi a 
necklace of amber beads, good for comjpesition ; a rety fair and 
stately person, but not comfortable, and giving one an unptoasant im- 
presaiouofposing and self-consciousness. The scenes, too, axe scenes 
that would pmnt better than act j and, indeed, the characteristic 
defect of the book ia that it is painting, not narrative— a series of 
pon-and-ink sketches itther than a oootinuonsly developed stoiy 
orightened by powerful and dramatic aoenes. For, just as painting 
may bo too statuesque, so may literature be too picturesque, using 
tho word in its true, not nrbitnuT, meaning: and JSVstVib is a 
striking example of this. The autnor success best with certain 
of her characters of the second degree; and chiefly those whom 
she does not like : such as Mrs. Gray, vulgar, shallow, mtentiou^ 
worldly ; her good, uninteresting, fennial little daughterBose : poor 
troubM and untidy Charlotte, with less hrains than feeungs; 
the ^^for-away uncle,” prompt, cold, and butitMssiike ; and the 
miierly old grandrathor, who makes every one unhappy by his 
fierceness and ill-tempror. In these she shows aeense of humour 
which helps to enliven the somewhat oppressive lugubricMSiieau fli 
the stoxy— a lagubriousneBS that is greatly e nh a nc ed by ;i|i 
monotony of stylo, and by the adoption of that dangmns jmitliodt . 
of autobiography which ought to hi employed only to mi ftak 
masters in the craft, and by them with caution aiiA eMsfia^ 

The story is exc^itigfy simple. It seto fonls ftabm 
of the aarratori Humphray Ban^ph, for 

♦ Erd^, Author of “My Uttie Lady.” g 



ism 


^Fhe ’Satdaicla^ BeidW. 


im that began in^ ebildhood when ha was a litlJe iUlow of tune 
and she was ''a aUm little maiden of tweWe yeaf'S in a dim aea- 
blue fh>ck and amber necklace^ with loose brown hair falling upon 
her nock and shoulders, and in her skirt, which she held gathered 
up in front, a great heap of wet apple-blossoms " Humphrey hu 
lim transferred from his inether's home to the house of hb far- 
away uncle, who lives in Keusington, and is going to send him to 
school; and ho is moping in the parlour when Ersilia comes in 
from garden, with her wet apple blossoms and her sweet in- 
stinctive womanliness, to do her Mat to comfort him. The two 
ahildren were friends directly. She was three yean older than 
'Hamphrey, but scarcely less of a child, 1 fimey, than he was,’* says 
the author, who is himself Jlumphrev ; and wno a little further on 
ndds, ** 1 think she saw Huniporeys tears, though the hoy tried 
hard to hide them”; this being the curious mixture of the 
biognphical with the autobiogiaphical manner of nsnation that 
helps to make Ereilia vi^e ana watery. The real story opens 
with the companionship of Humphrey and Ersilia, when he was a 
Touiv artist of rising merit, and she the reputed widow of Prince 
Zaraikine, an unredeemed scamp who had deserted her after having 
nianied her for her money, being at the time madly in love with a 
Polish Oountess who was almady provided with a husband.” 
Ersilia and her chaperon, Aunt jSlathilde, or Mile, de Brissac, 
are at Eaux-Bonnes, where Humphrey stumbles on them by 
ohatice, and forthwith loses his heart to the beautiful woman as 



— I embroiders, 

behtB her type ; and she is laudably foi^ of walking. Sometimes 
she goes too ikr, and then has to jolt home in rough country carts 
with Humphrey or, shipping in inis wise : — 

She smiled as she spoke, to reassuit! Uim, and in the dim light he seemod 
to see ail the mystery of those far-sliining heavens reilucted in her eyes, and 
was aalisfled. As for him— that fair {ttosonce was near him, that aweet<'vit 
kifloenea was apon him ; I think that at tliat moment he would have asked 
aothUig better of life than to go on thus for ever through that clear durk* 
wees, benoalh thoae stars, in that immense harmony of earili and hcavon. 
Long afterwaids— in trnth, it was but a few months, but ibere are tinier 
when life is not counted by the caloadar — ^lung afterwards then, 1 say, 
Humphrey, making another star-lit journey with this same companion 
under other skies, looked b:u:k wiih a sort of wondt^ring doubt on Uie uu- 
expectant tranqoiUity, tbe accepted |>eace of this sitmuoT night — us one 
who, waking in lhe*i>oaou dnrknotia of a winter morning, doubts of the 
golden light, the birds and dowers of the sununur tli<it iias been. 

But all this sontimenial joy is soon broken up, for then? comes 
•QD the scene Arthur Fleaiing, Humphrey's master in art, and tiio 
^evidently predestined lover of the fair Ersilia. Perhaps the 
TAgusst pei'sunage in the whulu g^ery is this Arthur Fleming, 
whose influQuee is so important. We are told that he is pure ami 
Aoble^ high-minded and a good artist ; that ho is not strong, and 
that ho is not young ; but iheso ai'o mere words, and give no dia- 
iiiict image of the man m ho lives and moves through the pages. 
We cannot for the life of us understand why Er.<9iJia falls in love 
with him so quickly and so de\otedly ; for the only thing that he 
xealiy does Is to get ill, and be somewhat too impatient in his con- 
valescojxce for either a strqng man or a sweet soul. It seems to us 
that the character has been drawn from life, and drawn too close at 
hand to ^ artisticiilly correct. It wonts the clearness of those 
ideas which, how'em the^^ may have been suggested, arc in a 
certain sense an author's own creation by thought and modiiation. 
Here the linos are as indistinct as a badly foniHsed photograph ; 
while the whole treatment evidently suggests perfect acquaintanco 
with the original. And, from the very of that ]>eriect acquaint- 
Ance on the part of the author, explanatory dutails and graphic 
touches are letl out for the sake of a more lutimuto doscriptiou of 
ihoughta and mental conditions which do not give us chai'acter or 
peraonaUty. As we have said, the raison iTetre of the master is 
visible from Urn first, and there is never any dtmbt about the part 
which is to be assigned to him. lie and Ersilia full in love with 
«ach other^ picturesquely not dramalituiUy, as in the following 
acene:*— 

Humphrey, held captive si the card-table by Madcmoi^lle Muthilde, 
looked more than once across the roum to whore, round Mr. I luming and 
ErslUa, two wax candles made a circle of light. They Hhone on the 
^tlabed door, on the open music-book I'esting Sguin»t the faded red silk 
laek of tbe piano, and on the subtle harmonies of colour where the tender 
wkiteiMiB of £i«ilta*s band met the yellowing ivory of the keys, the yellow 
Wkiteniv of the lace rulBes round her elender wrist. 

Just as evident is the part to be played by M. Roussel, whom 
Bumphsey is the proximate means of bringing into the group. 
WotmthstandiDg all the quiet assertions of this rheumatic and 
mysterious man that he bad seen Prince Zaraikine drowned, 
Cho experienced mader knows that he is tellinga falsehood for 
ttm occasion, end that he is no other than that pei'sonago him- 
self. But the author has, we fitney, to uso one of her own | 
fitvourite expregsioDS, drawn here as much too liberollj on her 
Imaginatian as sIm has trusted too literally to fact for her Mr. 
Fleming. The Prkce is so doubt a scoundrel, but ho not 
a fool, and it is to be sinpoisd that he has some kind of meaning 
wninglhrougb his life and informing bis actions. Notcari^ 
for ^ wile more than for the fimt pnsscr-by in the street, btiS 
tmiwy bard up for money, we caxmoc understand why, in the first 
pm^he left her so long without applying to her ; or why, in the 
exceptiott to ner Imving n lover os to 
Inm fight a dad which was suhstaBtially assussination. It 

was nothing to him whether his wife loviMi Mf. tlandng or net; his 


honour ” was not hnpUostsd-^how eouM Ikbs trlien ha had de« 
serted her, and made himself dead” for so long Us afibo* 
tion was as non-existent as bis honour. Wby^ then^ ho should 
run such risk as must needs attend a dud is w mysteiy of folly 
which is not explained by anything that the ahthor si^ ; and hia 
brutality in the interview with his wife is agaliwt tha jpiUml hi- 
Btinct of such a man as he is depicted. ^ The working or the ehar- 
acter altogether is a muddle, end^ evidently beyond the Writer’s 
power : the commingluig of brutality with of tha iufla in 

with tnecscroc, being as untrue to nature as it is iaue In art 
the whole episode of Mr. Fleming’s death, with all the* a ttendin g 
droumstances, reads to ns forced and uDlikely-*HM>meUi^g unreal 
and distorted, and ludicrous rather than touching. It is hslf the 
battle of success for a writer to know his own powers, and to be 
able to measure exactly the tether of his capalnlitisa. Soft and 
gentle natures suit best the powers of our present author j old- 
mhiouod moralities, and, if die likes, new-fushioied sentimentali- 
ties; but the dark and tortuous ways of crime make a road so 
utterly unfamiliar to her toat riie lands herself at last in the ooa- 
seuse of such a character as Prince Zaraikine, which is of the kind 
known familiarly as neither flesh nor fowl. ^ 

We are soriy^ not to be able to apeak with more praise of this 
book. We thought, as we have said, that Afy JUttie Lady had 
introduced us to a writer of sterling merit, and that <mr literature 
would be enriched by future contributions ot equal value; bnt 
Ersilia is a decided ihlling off in literary power, though it is 
prettily written and delicately portrayed. It is not a ueval of 
cbaroctor, nor of dramatic situation, nor yet of artistic plot; and 
wo got tired of a succession of mere pictures like the one we have 
extractod, which are good only as instructions to the so-called 
‘^illustrators.” We hope that the next novel from the pen of 
this author will be more perfect in tho essentials of a well-de- 
voloped work of ficUou ; and that before she writes sad publishes 
again, she will have determined accurately what she can do 
and what she cannot, what she knows in human life and what she 
only dreams and imagines. 

THE REUNION CONFERENCE AT BONN.* 

I r fill IS volume appears at on opportune moment; for the propo- 

I X Kitions agreed upon at Bonn List autumn are just now undor 
the couftideration of the Convocation of Canterbury, and Dr. Pusey s 
, repudiation of them, now so happily witiidriiw/i, had naturally dis- 
' qni»*tod many minds. It is weif, therefore, Uiat members of Con- 
vta'diioTi should have tho whole ouestion before them, and should 
thus h.’ivo the means of touting tne soundness and relevancy of the 
various criticisms. Nor, indeed, is the questiou, one which concerns 
I )<hgii>h Ohurcbmon alone, whether in Convocation or elsewhere. 
The ndipous and ecclesiastical side of the question is of course the 
one which is most apparent. But it has other sides to it also which 
the poliucian and nhilosc^erniay study with iutorestand odvanU^. 
The rt'iigious fouds of Oni'istenoom have certainly played as ioi- 
piiiania pojrt in its political ns in its ecclosiosLical history : and it is 
prf.bfible that they will do so again. Not to go further OHck, the 
Criiueau war owed its origin to a redigious quarrel; yet, how 
momeijtous have been its polittcui consequences I It has, in foct. 
altered tho map and reversed the political tendencies of Continental 
Europe. Tho collnpso of Ruada broke the buck of absolutism 
Ihroaghout the civilised world, and forced its representatives one 
by oni; to govern on constitutional principles, or to make way for 
those who would. The last to succuuib wjis tho Pope, and 
ho has endeavoured to indemnity himself in the spiritual 
sphere for the loss which he hasnustained in the temporal Tho 
Enstvni question is coming to the front again ; and, however long 
tho skill of diplomatists or statesmen may be able to shelve its 
solution, it is certain that when tbe day of reckoning comes the 
• religious element will exercise a powerful iiifiuenee on tbe negotl- 
atious. We cannot agree, therefore, with those who would dismiss 
with supercilious gib» such eflbrts towards Christian reunion as 
those which have lately been made at Bcmn. One of the cha- 
lucteristic traits of British philistinism which excites the derision 
of foreign publicists is the shallow and criticism which 

the Englisli press, for the most part, bestows upon religious 
questions. The political press of France, of Italy, and of Gfvmany 
may possibly be more hostile to some of the received principles of 
OhriBiianity than our own; but at all events foreign writers know 
what they are about, and understand what they attack. Th^ ^ 
not think it beneath them to master tlio history of Churchet and 
dogmas, even if they should happen to despise l^em; But, to judge 
from the usual discussion of ruiigious topics in the English ytSs, 
one might suppose that some editors are in the habit or con- 
sidering the qumifleatkm of a writer to be in on inverse ratio to 
I his knowledge of the snlgeot. Wo have frequently had oc^on 
to expose the fresh And ingenuous ignoraass which 1ib» Tims al- 
ways brings to bear on the disousskm oC tbedlogieal ques^ons. 
The public will not soon forget its nnrvsUons arti^riso on the 
Boon Conference of last August, and it is proboUy a wholesome 
remembianca of the oasttgatloti whkih tti ignoraiioe drew down 
upon it from various qutttets on that, oeoseiQn that hsk induced it 
to steerclcarcfftheBoimOimfofsnpeinflmhli^^ A speech ofthe 
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3 P!rlMt»\»ia OonTOoidon Ai» homm»t offiuMA tdo. . 
ng, a huit t9 be Hmstod^ ami tba Timet hm a?ai^ itmiU of’ it to 
■boot a Parthiam amw «t IIm Baim OoB&reiiea^ fa lmgh 
tUiL** ymMoiMf tba BiihOTa hft off tritog nitli Saab nailtm 
aa taa Bonn Ooimaiioe.^ Tne oraola doaa not tdl ua wban the 
thne’* atruck, or whj the Bona Oonferenoa beloiige to tlm 
oatagoiy of ** trifling mattm** la It stUl in Oriental twMf” 
aadtKDoU^*mth a rialoii d Arehimaniriia^P Anyhoir, it baa 
laarmt tmo waaim at leaat of worlijj |iTudeiioe<--*xiaiael^9 that when 
ignoiaiiQe wielii the pen, it ia aaler to deal in aaaarnona than to 
Tenture on feaaoaa. 

It ia not worth wbUe, bowevori to argne aerioual^r againat 
writeia who axe above the vulgar jprejudioe which prompta orainair 
mortaia to avoid the discaBnion of queations which they oonaidGr it 
beneath ^em to undenhind. But cruditiea whi<m are only 
amuaing in the cohimna of the Tunm become niiBcbiovoua when 
pofMjH^ed under the legia of the prinmihd see of Oanterbury, 
Laat Tueeday the Archlnahop of Oanteibiiry deliverod a epeech 
in Oonvoeatxon which waa, we eonfeaa, too myaterioua for our 
oomprehenaion. The aul^eet under diaeuaaion waa the propoaitiotia 
agreed upon at the laat Bonn Conference. The Archwhop felt 
unable to sign*’ them beoanae be thought them ^'abatruae and 
difficult.” Thia waa natural enoughi and, bad the Primate left the 
nnittor there, we ahould not feel caUed upon to do more than admire 
hia oaudon. Unfortunately, however, he went on to pour a atream of 
cold water, not only on the Bonn Conferences, but on all attempts 
at reunion on the oonatitutional basis of the Church over which he 
presides. ** He felt more in regard to those difficulties which 
separated the Church from those who were near in langoam, in 
sympathy, in regard tn the aamo love of the BiUe, and from being 
fellow-Christiana in this country, than he did in regard to those 
divisions which existed in re8|)oct to people who were a great 
distance from us locally.” Does his Grace mean that we arc to 
make no eflbrt to reunite with Christians abroad till we have 
made up our dUTerenc^ with all our fellow-Ohristians at home? 
If so, then d fortiori it is a still greater foUv to waste our energies 
and substance in endeavouring to convert tne heathen, since they 
aro at a greater distance from us even than lOastem Christians 
** in sympathy/* and in love to the Bible,” and in the fact of 
their not being fellow-Christiana in this country ” or elsewhere. 
But tho Archbishop did not mean this. He says, indeed, that he 
** should like to begin with those who are about our doors ” $ but 
his vision soon expanded, till it rapidly embraced the Swedish 
Church,” and ** the Danish Church,” and tJm groat Church of 
Luther”; and then, gazing across the Atlantic," ‘^he could not 
shut his eves to tbo fact that, there wore some thirty million per- 
sona, sjieakitig too the English tongue, and who were Christians, 
bitt not members of any I^piscopal Church, with whom union 
xnighi be sought.” 

All this is no doubt very magnificent; but we do oot gather 
from tho Boport before us that tho Ei^lish Churchmen wl;o 
attmided the Keutiion Conibrences at Bonn permitted tbomselves 
to indiilgo in tJio improlitable day-dreams on which the Arch- 
bishop oi' Cant^Tluiry pathetically declines to ** shut his eyes.” 
Their views wore not visionary, but practical; and tho task at 
which they laboured, though humble enough in comparison with 
the soaring heiglite at which the Archbishop aims, was at nil 
events within Ihoir reach. ** It soems to be forgotton,” as Dr. 
Liddon reminds ns in hia valuable Introduction to tho Eoglish 
translation of the Ikmn Conference Report, that, while duties are 
for man, opportuuitiod arc from God. Man cannot command op- 
portunities for service ; but ho should ever be ready to make tho 
most of them.^ And God guides man into the paths of duty 
the opporturiiiicB which Ho ofiWs in tho course of His l^ovidence. 
The Old Oathoilc uioveiiient, aa far as English Ohurdlmen are 
concorned, is an iiHtanco of such a guidance.” The Archbishop 
appears to take a dillerent view. Very good. But be is bound to 
su^*8b an alteruativo. Bishop Butler xebiiksd and exposed long 
ago the foU;^ of flupposing tliat “ to draw pictures of virtue ” was 
tne same thing im being virtuous. It is plemnt to sit at home 
at ease and discourse on the beauty of Christian uuity from the 
vantage ground of Lambeth; but the unity of Christendom 
will never bo re^itorcii in this wav. A pxacticol beginning must be 
madeaomewbero ; and, if the Archbishop of Canterbury disapproves 
of the btiginiiing which has been xuado at Bonn, it is not unreasonable 
to ask him to suggest a better. It ia all very well to say that 

union might be Bv)ught,” not only with tho various Protestant 
eomiuunilies at home, but also with ** the Swedish Church,” the 
Danish Ohuroh,” the. groat Church of. Luther,” and tho thirty 
millione of Mormons, Shakers, and other sects wjuoh aro as nume- 
rous ** across the Atlantio ” as gnats in autumn. ' But how is the 
union to be sought P VtTill his. Grace susKOSt a basis P Will he 
draw out the ooUinea of a concordat P When he has done so we 
will discuss it ^ith the same candour with vrhieh we have die- 
cussed the propOMtions adopted by- the Bonn Conference. Of those 
propositions this at least om be stud, that th^ aro on the old lines 
of English Oharohmsnship. Is it on these lines that the Arehp 
bishop of Canterbury thinks that union might be sought” wUh 
tl^ t£ir^ million noxxUmcripfa across the AttantiOi” ot with the 
attohuat^ Christianity wUhout Christ which now rsproaents, for 
the most part, ** tho great Ohiiroh of Lutliw ” P Timm he has a 
pisaotioal answer to glvd to these questions^ it would sitrely be 
better to let qthers endeavour to earn the beatitiida of rim peaee- 
nkaKevs undM : the pn^ coMttfons whieBt id nroaent a|Mat f gitU 
mots and foasiblA Tbd sneem of tbd rimy eoit aff( I to 



dfls[^; bidtbey Imvesuxidy aright toexps^ ftomllMte 
m theiee of Osnterburyromethinginoro rohitaa^ 
ti» a solenm disoounie on the duty of aehleying the ^ 
which misdkt be token ae abnoet a esostaa oa. thoaa wb 
working up to the posrible. 

Thesexemactoaronot xakpUoed,for the font half of Dr^UUMfa 
preibceto the voloma under review ia davoted.to aroflitaiion of 
objectiGas against, the. Bonn Oonforenoe, and be exposee, sttong 
the rest, the foUaey and the shaUowness of sueb eritioisni as tbit 
to wUca the Axchnls^ of Oanterbury has dven thesanotloii of 
his official position. The latter half or Dr. Xaddon's pvslMe ooo:- 
iists of an elafaoxate defonce of the Bonn pioposltioBi i^slnit toe 
strictures of Dr. Pussy. For ourselves, we had no doubt ham 
the beginning that Dr. Pusey was undw a stronge fnissppMhlto* 
sion ; and we have now his own assurance that the fact waa ii^ 
If Dr. Pusey had read the full Report before, he oritioised tJto 
propositions which were finally adopted, we feel confident that 
oa would never have critieizw them at all. Altogsthec the 
Report is singularly interestiDg. Dr. Diilliiigerb temiukilde 
speeches ooeupy the groats part of it, and the Rapmi ia well 
worth preserving for their sake alone. We may aod that the 
volume is very cneap for its size and matter. 


VAHT,^ 

T *ART, an illustrated review published weekly in Paris, has at 
^ least the merit of being very large both in size and concep- 
tion. The dimension a| the pi^ is no loss than seventeen 
inches by twelve; each number contains twenty-four pages; the 
illuBtratioDS ev«7 week consist of one, sometimee of two, laige 
etchixigB; also there are occasional tithographs, likewise reprodne- . 
tioQB mm ctyquii or sketches— somewhat scratchy, it miut be ed- 
mitted— besides woodcuts, which have the merit, with the atteWi^ 
daut demerit, of being umike oar English methods. It ad|^t 
have been feared that an enterprise so gig^tic— the largest by for 
now afloat — ^would have tuM out prqjectore, Bubeccibenii and 
readers alike. Yet we are glad to eay that these three volnmee, 
with a fourth auepiciously b^^n, ehow improvement; the lat est 
numbers are an advance on the earliest. The material bulk, how- 
ever, ia a misfortune ; L*Art con only be cairied about in a wheel- 
barrow. 

The preface, which we do not much admire, is in true Frendh 
foaluou ; Prometheus, almost aa a matter of course, takes part in it 
The entire univeme would seem to be too email for I*aA Move- 
over, it apt^ears that the union of new forces with the iuteUeotaal 
power of humanity ” baa hitherto been much neglected, and (i»i 
there is need of a revival which may atimulata tne soul.” Thaa 
follow platitudes which take a moro practical turn. The ooxmaximi 
between art and indust^ is spoken of as if it were a new disooveiy* 
Nothing is to escape notice. All the art inanifostations of humaaito 
in the post and in the present ” will be thoroughly studied. 
Furthormoro, ** the end is to make war ajKoinst the theoietie in- 
ditfereatism which is dominant among ariwts— an enervate sad 
sterile eclecticism, not less fotal to progress in art than to advaaoe- 
mont in politics, philosophy, and moiw.” Tills is indeed aome- 
thing like an art journal I 

Yet wo are bound to. acknowledge that mu<fo good work has bean 
done during the first year, and the second year, as we have said, 
bids fair to be better tnan the first. Turning to the iUustiarim, 
wo find that they aflbrd some tolmbie examples of the varimia 
processes of rep^uctiou now in vogue. And we aro nihot 
glsd to find that no space is given tochromo-fithographs—anartot 
late made common, and omy to be tolerated wnen at its best. 
Among the least fortunate of the reprodaetions axe the so-eaUsd 
facsimilca firom original drawings or sketches— u class of woilc 
which, if turned out of hand well, ha.s much value and attractive- 
ness. Equally unsatisfactory aro many of the reprints foom old 
engravings; the linee which ought to be continuous aro broken, 
the chiaroscuro is cniiely black and white, and the whole plate 
tenils to rottenness. lii certain of these processes photography 
comes in as an intermediate agent; even in the admirable woo^ 
cuts from statues in the Museum of Naples, it is evident that 
phetogmphs must have aided tho diauratsiaaii ia his outlines 
and arttcolatioDS. Tho permanence of lui the iUuatrotions seems 
tolerably well assured by the ink used in the printing. The 
boasted penxumence of some (nooesses has proved painfolly 
illusive; take, os aa example, that of Poitenns litho-pboto- 
gxaphy, unfortunolely employed in the mfignificent fubains 
of ulustrations to M. Labtftea Hutdre dm* Arts indmtrieU am 
ft d Vipoq^ de to rmaimance. These reproduetkms^ 
flrst^late of their Itind, were published in 1864, and among thsm 
we find an imposing ivonr trh>tych and a Bj^antlne bns-faliel 
in metal, eevoraily Is rdsiiftat d*att transport ear pierre, sans re- 
towfoes, d*im clichd photographiqne pris par M. Berthier atxr to 
monument” We have watclM these permanent ^^^impvssitoflfl 
year by year ; at first they had a foroe, relief, and detail 
of the originals; novr after persistent fadings, they .fata rodfoted" 
almost to shadows. We think, therefore, that VAfi 
seek suMort firoxn broken rSiHls. Besides, lup . 

art;nritMarotberopro(^esofreproduetitif»^^^^ ‘ 
mechantoid operations* The journal befim at 1 

*. mot 

tibvrite do I’Art, Hfopotyte Hsyiatt^ ifemos; . 
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more ; the actual hand of the artist is present, so that some few 
of these copies, beia|;: the product of the free spiiit of art, may 
faii^ take rank as originals. > 

The consummate art of the best French etchers has of late years 
been made familiar to England by the plates published in 7Ae 
PorifvUo, Indeed, LArt borrows, with the consent of Mr. 
Tlameiton, the editor of that journal, a Coot de maison hoi* 
landsise,’* etched by M. Itaiou from a choice example of De 
Ilooghe in our National Gallery* For tone, for suggestion of 
colour, for shadow ]aithout blackno9.<i, and light without crudity, 
as well as for a I'ealism which reprt^sents illusively the sub.<%tarice 
and the surface of 8LonO| bricks, and luorl^ir, this plate is almost 
beyond the reach of criticism, lioro is on instance in which a 
copy takes iudepondeut rank as an original. It used to be said 
that Coleridge in his translation of WalhmUin improved upon 
Schiller ; it is almost a truism tliat a ti'anslator of poetry must be 
himself a poet, and he often shows his divine gift by throwing 
himself into the real meaning aud living spirit of the author with 
an ardour which carries him a little over the bounds and impels 
him into the license which is the poct^s privilege. In some such 
way these French etchings are to bo read ; they are seldom closely 
litoral ; they are often to bo rccoirod as free imuslatiuns or 
even pampliroscs. One or two other plates deserve examiuation. 
hL Jacqueiiuirt, known in lOngland among the foremost of E*rennh 
etchers, has ibuiul a cougoiiiul theme from Capella, a rare artist, 
reseinhling Cuyp, of wlioin we have lately seen two o.xamplcs 
among ** the Gid Masters at Burlington House. Usually he 
dwells lovingly among tranquil seas under serene skies ; but here, 
in LapprcKTue de Torage/' black masses of cumuli charged with 
thunder not only sitvo nu eleiucut of grandeur, but are skilfully 
used as a backhand to a sea liorizon flashed with a gleam of 
light, and to wiiitci sails which doat peacefully upon the waters 
unsuspicious of the cominjg storm. This plate may lie quoted os a 
poetic rendering of a poetic picture. Moreover, its technique 
shows knowledge and command of the means which may best con- 
duce to the dosii'ed ends. Not a single line is lost in blackutiss, 
and each in its movonieiii and vital force gains intention and con- 
duces to unity. The chiaroscuro ranges from points of utmost 
light to masses of deepest shadow, the two extromea being brought 
together by delicately graduated intermediate passages. From the 
multitude of e^x;hings in these volumes we select, partly for the hake 
of contiast, a plate romarkablo chiefly for ils au tfveity. Lo vase 
do Chine/* etched hy M. Waltner, hardly exaggerated tJie bravo lua 
of Forluny. To that singular gcoiiis VAH naturally gjve.<i 
many poges. Wo are glad to add that our English art is not 
ncglecietl. In recent numbers are 8c<m to great advantage an 
etmog by M. Itajon of a portrait of Miu Baldwin by Ileynojda, 
also a companion plate by M. Waltner of a picture of Mrs. Fits- 
herbert by Itoniney. Likewise, in a dlflorent line of subject, ap- 
pears Tuo Environs of Norwich,” after Orome, W"o are informed 
that one object which VArt has In View is to make our English 
scdiool ill all its bronchos better/known ujion the Uuntineiit, 

French criticisms on contc)bpomiy English art are often amusing, 
though seldom flattering/'' Ine expert employed on the Royal 
Acachimv of lost year, Who signs his namo as a pledge that he is 
prepared to take all consequences, treads on such lender ground 
that we will not attempt a translation, but gi/o in the original 
the following morceaux ; — 

M. J. C. Hiinley cultWfi le genro troubadour <k pcndulc. MM. C. W. Cope, 
A. Klniore, W. K. Fnwt, out beau fairc oppel iiux roiuauciers, aux 
aux clramaturaos, ila n*cn existent pas duvaiitnf^e ; Ics iuspiration.H niie 
doniando M. W. C. T. Dobson an foyer doinentinue ne .sont pus plus 
houreoses; Troy Weighty de M. K. A.'llart, u'u uautro rdsultat quo de 
rendro iueuinprehensiidc nm dlcrtion acudemique. 

La pari dm A$aoeieM u’est pns beaucoup plus brillante quo relic dcs 
Acad^miclena memes. M. Ueory Stacy Murks cat Ijoursoufl^, jirJten- 
tions s'accordent fort mal avec mrs re.oultats. M. H. O’Neil s'est peniiis uuo 
qui posse tout ce qu’on pt'Ut imagioer; c*est d’un tiiauvais itivrai- 
semblable ; M. £. J. Poynter a dc hnutcA vistVii, inais, quo Uhodopf', hclosl 
les iustide pout M. D. F. Yennies innnufacfurc du papier peiut, et quel 
papier peint ! M. J. £. Hodgson cst d'un vulgaire ddsolnnt. 

Wood engravings, some occupying the whole page, others small 
enough to bo worked into the letterpress, naturally play a conspi- 
cuous part. The art os practised m France diilers considerably 
ilom tuo form it assumes in Elnji^land. There can be no doubt that 
the mistaken teaching in our schools of art, a teaching which re- 
quires manual linii^ rather than intellectual grasp of the subject in 
hand, has tended to reduce craving, in common with other ai’to,. 
to monotonous mechanism. This is made manifest on comparison 
of the OrofhtCy to take one of the best oxamp]pe in our current 
literature, with JJAfijt. More nearly approaching, however, to the 
swing of hand and the dexterous play of line so triumphant among 
theFrench were the drawings on wood by Sir John Gilbert pul^ 
lished in the earlier rolunies of the Ulitnitrated London News. Yet 
JUAH adorns its pam with a pretty and highly iiuislied English 
woodcut by Mr. J^Whymper, after a drawing^ of animals with 
landscape eurroitudings by Hr. J osepb AV olf. This elaborated print, 
made dressy as for the drawinf^-room, and not unworthy of com* 
parison with the fSmioua tail^^eces to llewick’s Birdsy contrasts 
strangely with the sketchy and pen-like drawings of donkeys, 
elepl^ts, and camclsi by M. Lao^on# ^ We understand that the 
school of wood-engraving will shortly appear in this 
Fwkbh joocbal in nuaacustouied ioroa, a commission having been 
given to reproduce on a large seals the two pictures by Claude, 
imd the two by Tomer, which hang together in tlie National 
liaUezy. Wo are told that a couple are fininbad^and prove wonder- 


ful specimens of English manipulation. These will doubUess be 
printed each on a septate p^e, the paper good, and with no letter- 
press at the back ; this obvious provision has been made in recent 
numbers with advantage. The conclusion we come to— a sort of 
conclusion to which conipariBona often lead — ^is that the French and 
English modes of wood-engraving have severally distinctive merits 
and demerits. We are disappointed not to find architectural ^tea 
after the stylo adopted by M. VioUet le Due, especially as omy in 
EVance can this excellence bo reached. In turning^ over the 
ponderous pages of ZArt, some woodcuts we meet with are too 
olndk ; they remind us of certain of M. Gustavo Dord's illustra- 
tions to the Bible, which might apparently have been executed 
before the day when God created light. Bpeaki^ generally, we 
would say in favour of the E'rencn, on the evidence here and 
elsewhere before us, that in their en^vingS/ as in their pictures, 
they dcsiiu tone and unity, and detest distraction ; that, more- 
over, tliey rejoice in suggestive sketchiness with a light and play- 
ful hand, knowing by happy instinct just where to leave oti. It 
must also be admitted tliat, with considerable realism, they uni to 
higher faculty of dramatic representation of character. This 
intuition of the indwelling spirit of a subject, this power of accou- 
tuating salient points, extends oven to landscape, as will be seen 
in some sympathetic studies from the breezy ti’ees, dewy meadows, 
and aeritd skies of M. Corot. As a favourable example of the 
criticisms which throughout these volumes accompany the illus- 
trations, w^e (piote the allowing : — 

Qatind lit paysagiste claasique d’avaat 1830 prend pour sujot un Saint’' 
Jerome on lui SUenr il ciicodro sa liguro dans un paysuge assort! et fabriqud 
do touted jnoct'A. avec dos riels emprunttfs au Pou».Aiu, dcs rochers prls a 
Salvator Uosn, des piilmiors tir^ do Kuphuiil, des toniplos grecs copies d’un 
bas-i'elit'f quelcouqae. 

Chez Corot, e’est le procedtf inverse. II cst trop ainourcux do la tiaturo 
pour no pas raccepter toUo qu'cllo est ct la respecter ; niois siiivaxit le 
caraeterv des sites qu’il rencontre, suivant lour tristeeso ou lour bc^r^nitd, 
Icnr grantlour ou lour grftue, son imagination y dvoque naturollemcnt tcllo 
vision riantc ou sdivhre do rhisioire profane ou saurw. La nature, 4IA119 Ics 
toilesdo Corot, restu done n$idle ct rosseniblante. Kt le pei'aouoQge qu’il y 
ajontc ne fuit, au lieu do Tult^rer, qu’cu accentuer le coractoro. 

The letter-press, which somctimcB plays only second to the illns- 
t rations, is varied so as to meet all tastijs. Music and the druinn 
arc not excluded, yet articles of this sort avoid the ilashincsa of 
thoi^e in the older journal called L Artiste. Cookery is not yot 
included among the “ Fine Arts/* an oiniHsion which w'ould indi- 
cate that iu Fans they have not ht^ird of the fine things which Sir 
Henry Cole Iv.O.B. has been doing among saucepans and gridirons 
in London and the country. The articles naturally diiFer in length 
as in subject; some, such as the illustrated biographies of M. 
Gavarni, M. Corot, and M. Fortuny, are long and elalnirate ; 
others, like the account of Russian art, are short and inofiicient. 
Evidently one purpose in these many-sided views has been to make 
tho journal cosmopolitan ; this, indeed, is essential to its existence. 
A circulation in Emneo alone could not possibly cover the heavy 
outlay. With this international ” aim, agents, we are told, have 
been appointed all over the world; eleven an* apportioned to London, 
four to Vienna, three to Naples, and such places as Bucharest are 
not forgotten. This does, iodoud, look liko busincBs. With a 
like cosmopolitan motive, art news i.s collected oven from regions 
whero art scarcely exists. Borne of the writers are also foreign to 
France ; thus Mr. liamerloD, who apologixes needlessly for his 
Emnch, furnishes two papers on La nationality dans Tart.” As 
for the general stylo of criticism in these volumes, it is that which 
is knoAvu as smart ” journalism. It partakos of tho oiThand 
inamier of hf. About rather than of the studeutrlike mode of 
M. Gustave Planche, yot it is seldom so brilliant as the writing of 
that blatant critic M. Thyophilo Gautier. Within the range of 
English Criticism llazlitt and Allan Cunningham most nearly ap- 
proach these I'rencb jomnaliBts of art. Tho wea^ess of the 
majority of such writers in all countries is that, being Jocks of 
all trades, discoursing with equal gusto on Paris sewage and the 
pootiy of Paruu.ssus, they have no profound knowledge of or 
veneration for art. Like Mr. Ruskin, they find it favoiuublo for 
what Bacon calls victory of wit and contradiction ” ; they use it 
03 ** a terrace for a wanaeiing and variable mind to walk up aiKl 
down, with a fair prospect.*' 


MOiaCE’S riXDAE.* 

I T is no light task to attempt a translation of Pindar. Tho ex- 
perienced poetess who gave the budding ode-writer a sound 
hint ** to sow with the hand, not with tho whole sack/* not 
accomplish all tho f^d results of her exceUont advice. In many 
of his odes there is such a crowding together of myth, gnome 
simile, and metaphor into half a dozen consecutive sentenoee. that 
to immvel the tangle in English, without losing the thi^ Of con- 
nexion by breaking out into lengthy parentheses, or otherwise 
departing from the original, is a problem costing as much pains 
as any that can fall to the lot of a classical toanslator. Smb 
have tried to solve it by rendering Pindar into blank verse* 
but there is too much truth in Mr, Morice's remark in hie pre^ 
face, that such a version must nee^ “bear to itS'orinmd 
much such a relation as a ship’s mast to a fir-tiee, or a trim- 

► ne Ohmman TwilsUtod Into EagUsh 

Vvw. by tho Itov. Frauds David Monce, M.A., Fdlqw ol QomTCblL, 
Oxford, and Aisiatant Mailer at Bagbf fiohool. Loilte 1 Henry S. Xlutf 
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olj^yped hedge to a wild kewtho^; the change in form mjjounte ! 
to a changem eneiuseJIi Others^ like Mr« Myens with d^homte 
purpotOi and no doubt with a eomewhat Juatiflable ‘•bihlioiatjy,” 
resort to aproee vondon after the nmnner of our Anthorised Version 
of the propheti6 hooks of the Old Testament Here, however, 
the danger is lest the excess of words in the English beyond 
those of the Gieek should be in the ratio of three to one. An 
example occurs to us in the description of Apollo's rescue of 
Asclepius ftom his mother Oorouis's funeral pyre, and the words 
icaiofuva dte^arc irvpd, in translating which Mr. Myers has 

“ And the blase of the burning derv pile was cloven before him 
asunder in the midst,” whilst Mr'Morice goes to the opposite 
extreme in his too brief rendering, **The Haines around him 
bi*eak.” The original means, of course, that the burning pile 
clave asunder for the god to see and carry off his son ; but the 
pregnant sentence is, we must confess, very hard to handle. If, 
bowovor, this is constantly the case, it is in somo measure 
a recommendation of Hr. Morice's choice of metre for trans- 
lating^ Pindar — that is, an approximation to the original in 
Byllabio agreement of correspoudiug stanzas, as well as in length 
of lines in strophe and antistrophe, while for a metrical Imis 
resort is had U> English metres with considerable license of 
comlnnations and equivalents. The result is certainly ellective 
on the whole, and may claim to bo fairly Puidaric; whilst it 
is no discredit to it that it has a seeming smack of dray, and 
Hows with a roll which may or may not have been caught from 
that modern ode-writer. It is impossible to reperuso Pindar — and, 
to understand his drift, ho must bo roperiisod, observantly and 
studiously— without a sense of woiiderat tho richas of his troasuro- 
house of poetic expression, and without becoming alive to the 
curious gnomic element which is continually cropping up amid 
long and digressive parratives, and which, quaint as it is in its 
position, is introduced in all earnestness by the poet. Mr. Morice 
says in his pre&ce that ho has endeavoured to sustain Pindar's 
dignity and elevation in representing these peculiarilies through the 
medium of a translation ; and it is imposaiblo to deny that in many 
passages a sound insight and inteutiou have been rewarded by 
adequate success. We seem to gain a fair idea of the very 
exceptional style and manner of the laureate of royal and noble 
victors, who mingled compliments with admonitions, and was 
never so dazzled by tho sun|]y fortunes of the hero he panegyrized 
oa to forget or withhold the lessons of desert and destiny, but in- 
stilled a cautious dread of Nomesia in the same strain in which he 
had just extolled tho favourite of fortune. Thus, in the second 
Olympian Ode, amid the praise of Theron of Acrogas, a descendant 
of Polynices and a victor in tho chariot race, who was as much in- 
debted to great wealth as to the prestige of family renown and 
distinction in the games, Pindar cannot refrain from the hint that 
virtue and nioderatiou must blend with these advantages, if they 
are to be enduring. Tho passage to which we refer w'ill give, 
as rendered by Mr. Morice, a g<X)d notion of tho moral tone of the 
great poet he translates, and of the mode in which ho contrives 
in his teachidtif to attach a seiiso of responsibility to tho posses- 
sion of wealth and external advantages (01. ii. 53*74) ; — 

What cannot wv.a1th in radiant virtuoH drosit, 

That tlirilLs with eager zeal the inmost bi’CO.'U ? 

Like some hriglit star its glorious beams it throws ; 

And blest therewith (none better) There knows 
Uow swiftest Ycngennoe waits tho guilty dead, 

And for the sins men sm in roslins of day 

'Neath earth a stem judge speaks tne sentence dread 
Of fate’s resistless sway. 

But by day alike and night 
Upon the righteous rises ever light. 

Th^ dwell in a life unvext of tolL Nor need to task the weary soil. 

Nor waters of the main 

For scant sabsisteucc. Fearless days they gain 

With those Ueavou-honoured ones in Truth that Joy, 

While sinners cower 'noath weight of dire annoy. 

Happiest they that thrice endure 

Through life and dcatli, and still flrom sin are pure. 

Fbr such Zeua leads to Cronus’ tower, where round about the idaiid 
bower 

Of blessed spirits strays 

Breath of sea airs, and golden flowerets blaze, 

Some on fair trees, somo- of the waters bred ; 

Wherewith thcnnfelYCs they garland hands and head. 

Xlaid as it is to represent Pindar's sense and elevation of 
sentiment without perceptible abnternout in the process, a oompari- 
wn of the Greek here would iiiatify the impression that the, passage 
is finely and fliithfully rendered, and that the translator baa 
eanght the tone and spirit of the poet's view of the state of man 
afker death-^ view, as K. O. MUller noted in his IJistory of Greek 
liiteratnze, markedly in advance of that of Homer in hia Odyssey, 
Amidst the choice of passages of beauty oflbred in the Olympian 
end Pythian Odes one may well 8e pnzaled to make an election. 
The aoeohnt of the finding of the bane lamue. child of Eva^o 
and Phoebus, where his mother had hidden bun in a brake, all 
bathed with ^Iden and deep jjmrple gleams of pansy-flowers 
(perhm Viola Intea” and “Viola eornuta,'’ but never surely 
ipdl^f^sri, as Donaldson would have us think), is a very pretty 
description (01. vi. 52-7)*, and the legend of the discovery of 
Bhodes, while vet below the sea-surfiuse, 1 ^ the Son^god who had 
been overlooked in the allotment system of Zeus, and of its 
•^Bhiag tnm the hosiy dtsp 

Bich in msUnaniM ht mab and phmtaoiw pasturage fer sheep 
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is a charming myth, to which on? translator has done Jusriee* in his 
version. ^ The description of ./Etna and its eruptions lit PyA* h 
21-8 (rae tpfvyovnn uip^vroruteiOiiMVoir jwerci), rdOOuntii% fbs 
attendant phenomena by day and hy night, given truly by Ur; 
Morice, although not with such litorality as to imparhstilftim to 
his version,. may serve for a suflicieat sample:— 

Quailing tbenoe with purist flew ftrom the secret eavem ettesm 
Deadly Area. By day in turrenU of lurid emoke they sweep. 

But nightly fiirth, with gleam, 

Onriing flames hurl rocks In tbukidcr sdown the level deep. 

And fiercest the fire^leU upward sent 

By Uie monater engadhd, the gazer’s dread, the lietener^s wvndeniMsnt. 

Bound he lies 'ueath Etna’s floor, *neath its sumnuts dark with tress; 
{(itoues for coverlet scar all his back as he cowers o'erUirowa. 

The lava-stream and the imprisoned Typhon's writhin^s are vividly 
preHonted, and wo fail to find any word of tho original which fa 
not taken account of directly or in&ectly in the tranalatiott. Wa 
must return to tho Sixth Olympian Ode to quote Mr. Morico's 
rendering of ita often admired opening. The poet clums that his 
c!xordiiun must be particularly splendid, and, with a Tofemnee to 
the science of architecture, commeiiaos the building of hia lofty 
strain : — 

Xpvcrcar xnroardvayrtt cvrvxvi irpoBvp^ dakdfwv 
Kiovast Ar drs fUyapov 

jrd(ofity 8* fpyov irpdircsiroM 

XPV TifXavytf, 

As who would frame some gorgeous hall, Uprears its porch with 
sha|>cly wall 

On golilrn pillars htmg : 

Our song's proud front must glitter fVorii afar. 

Hero the dignity and grandeur of the conception are fitly preserved 
without recoiiiae to technical terms which import into prose ver^ 
aions and commentaries something foreign and alien to the nature 
of the Greek. 

But the translator of Pindar needs the gift of gnomic senten- 
tiousness as much as that of weaving line upon line in what his 
model calls zXvraTiriu vpv»p im/yuir sooff’s bright ccnl,** 

Morice; “in the sounding labyrinth 01 song,” Myers). Two of 
three specimens of transUtod apophthegms from the Olympian 
and Pythian Odes, compared with their originals, will show what 
Mr. Morice has achieved in this respect. In 01 . ii. ci-2 the poet 
sings : — 

TO 8f rux**r 

trftp&p€vop dya)pias frapaXvn dvo^poFcar. 

Victoiy BcttGtb free the eaeaycr from tho ainiggle’s grief:;.— M tbbs. 

And Mr. Morice renders — 

Tbui to gain 

Tho prize we toil for brea)^ the bonds of puio. 

Akin to this, in 01 . xi. 32 , Pindar has it that 

awovov 8* tXafiov X^pfui iravpoi riivr. 

To success without paiu May but few attain.— Monica. 

But tho vein is one of higher character and morality wheore besets 
forth in a singlo verse that 

Kol xdppar^ dvBpdnrouTi IlpofiaOtof Af8iar.— <n. vil. 44. 
Piusciont Bovrrcncc to mortals bringoth overjoy and might ; 
whilst the couvorso is stated in the sentiment of the Ninth Ode : — 

Kai rh KavKOorSai ifopa naip^ 
pavicu/irtP imoKpiKiti 

And misplaced vaunts 
Are songe for a tnadman!' a string. 

SometimeB a Pindaric saw finds carter measure in the copy than 
in the original, as whore tho simile employed in Pyth. us. 36-7 
for the cons^uences of sin involving those who are near to or 
connected with the sinner — 

woXXds 8* Spu wvp Ms 
owtpfioror fvdhpdv aurrwrsv vXar 

is rendered iliua succinctly by Mr, Morice : — 

Thus one quick spark flrtrs all the dell. 

And sometimes iu the translation before us wa are surprised to find 
that a rendering which at first sight we suspect as an anachronistic 
importation of new ideas into on ancient sentiment is warranted by 
the inner meaning of the Greek when duly pondered over. Here 
is an instance. In Ijio same ode from which we have last quoted 
tho poet sfu^s to Hioro, in excuse for hia mixture of ill health with 
the gifts^f high fortune, 

Iv irap* t&Xby ipffiara trvi^vo datovrat ^pmts 
dSaporiH. rd ftip Av ov divamii pfjitrtou ndvptp 
iiXX* dya$oit rd aoXd rpe^mms f?». — Vv. 81-4. 

And in the tranalatioii Hiero is reminded 

How for each bimilng gods beatow They odd a /loublh ahsn of was ; 
Foola may not brook Its weight, but wIm men find 
ikrtaUtdtig cloud io ai/eetWiniriL 

Is there any wamuriy fev the metaphor in the hat of 

There is at least thus much, that, as Donaldaon ihos^ it ii atMH 

varbial expression for “putting the hUktarov 

bctfrowod nom tumina M clothoi. lSpafo«e« ttellMkht 

lining outride aud dfoisring tem 

hiri^be admitted as within the ^ 

... — . ^ prowbtal vapmiemi,^ Uit m . 

nd many such in of ibaihBmetvlaM 'a]^ 
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to modem adaees^ others illustrative of ^desproad HelleaiD 
proverbs which nave come down to us. In the oixth Oljrmpiaa 
Udc! the victor, AmiuB, sou of SoAtratus, is con^atulaled on his 
luck in the race or mulocfirs on this wise 

lutrt^ ydp cv roiV^ TredcX^ dai/iuiaov wod* tx!^v 
ZwrrpaTov \ 4 og^ 

Sostrotns's son, thy f<»et around Such saudal fair htitli fortune bound ; 

(Morice) 

or, as Mr. Myers rondeis it, the $on of Sostratus know that 
ho has his lucky foot in this sandal.” The Oreeli expression, rrepl 
TrdSa rforri, as Domildsou showed, is oqiiivnlcnt to our saying “The 
cap tits’*; but we also seem to detect in it tJio possible source of 
Iho common, and perhaps slan;.*', expression, “ You have put your 
foot in it,” tliouj^h it is used by us “ in malam.” not. ns horo, “in 
botiam partem.'’ lu the same odo, later ou (^^90), I’iudnr adjures 
Aijioas, the bearer of his odo to the Styiupbiuiiixi chorus, to which 
he would have to exnhiiu and tcai'h it, to make sure of escape from 
the “ancient reproach that sj>ake truly of liccotiim swine^* (dpxntop 
<>tf€i 8 Qg — BoMurmir vif\ It has been said that this stii^nia took its 
shape from the rcsciublniice of Jkcotian wits to the (iaiupuees and 
thickness of their atmosphere ; but one of our later hibtomus of 
Greece refers it (as this paai#ap:e renders it reaaoimbln) to a consti- 
tutional slujrgij^hnoss induced by tho fertility of the country, which 
bred luxury. 

Ono or two minor slips wo .should like to see amonded in this 
translation. In 01. iii. i-::, TvifUapidatg — it is not a wish, 
or prayer, or invocation, wdiich th« poet makes, but a ccmiijont 
assertion, as is clear if wo consult Dmialdson nnd flyers. In 
01. V. 3 wo should be ^hid to see some rosdjustment of the 
verses— 

Pci^jn a welcome to tlie jritlt 

Ilitiier that the v-itt(»r PsaumU .scuds iluv for hi.s rnnle-cnr 

which would brin^ out tho curious feature in the original 6f the 
Cfir being set before its master ns the ;?ivor of the gift. iu 
01. viii. 23 we cnit lind no Greek to corix^poiid with the somewhat 
obscure English, “ So o\?r 110 folk bho ' But, tw a set-otV 

against them small fauU-’indlngs, we could siring together, had 
we space, numberless felicitoua renderings of I’ind.iric expressions 
whieo indicate Mr, Moricos possession of at lea.^t thai boldness of 
fancy and poetic oonse wliich are esscutiiil to the i t-^laiion of so 
soaring a bard. 


HIJUU CRICHTON’S ROMAXCK.* 

W E have read more thrilling romances tlian Tlngli Crichton’*’-. 

Yet it must Lavo coino iu as an exciting opuode in tho 
humdrum existence of an English banker who is a iiioJel of un- 
attractive respectability. Not that the novel is by am 'ucans a dull 
one 08 novels go. Perhaps wo need hardly .'4av that it would have 
been all the more readable fur being cm’tui led by a third, for that i» 
the inevitable criticism on niiictcon-twentii;ih.s* of the fictiono that 
drag their tedious length through tho re vie wer’.s hands. Petits 
merits are something morn than negalivo. It is perfect ly pun. 
and ladylike throughout ; the ^^rnmniar is unc-xceplionab/e, the 
style simple, and thoro is nothing in (ho way of expresflion or 
coarse sensationalism that could shock the most rotined sensibility. 
Besides, it sets out a considerublo varioty of chtiructor, and sliows 
an appreciative knowledge picturcsf[ue ft)ndgn lilc. The chief 
defects, besid(» a cerUin prolixity, are a haiseViess of plot which 
causes people to turn up promiftcuously, vanislii ng as sudd'udy as 
they appeal^, before we have had linio to di.'iciirn their purpose 
or distinguish their features ; and a violation of probahlhlica in 
Btrainin^ the incidents which are to boromo the pivols of 
the action. And, on second thoughts, when we said there was 
no sensationalism in the book, w^e arc reminded that w'o should 
have made a single exception. The happiness of a couple of 
lives is nearly wrecked pomionently by the sucridee of a thii-d 
in most unnatural circiimsiHncHs. *Thcro is a nice, taldug little 
girl, Mysie Crofton by name, who has glided into iin engiige- 
raont with a cousin with whom she has been brought up. Their 
coarse of true love seems likely to carry them very comfoidtibly 
iulo the tranquil haven of oarly*^ matrimony. But it tiocomes indis- 
pensable that poor Mysie should be brought to no untimely end. So 
she ia inexorably condemned, and the qu^Hiion is how to di.spose 
of her $0 that the shadow of her death may fall upon Iiugh 
Oiichton M well os her betrothed. The author manages it in tlris 
wise. She sends Hugh and Arthur out rabbit-shooting in com- 
pany. Hugh is out of temper for various rtaaoufi. After a .suc - 
cession of misses, he sees another rabbit before him and throws up 
his gun. Quicker even than tho movemont-^and snap rabhit- 
shooting is quick work— Arthur shouts to him not to fire, lest ho 
should iTighten Mysie, for Mysie hiLs boon visibio »t some con- 
siderable distance stamping on the ^nk of a canal by tins briuk of 
a lock. It must have been a prophetic inspiration of evil on the part 
of the lover, for nothing could have been moro unlikely than the im- 
pending catastrophe. So tJie prosaic Hugh does just whnt ui<j.st 
people would have done in the mrenmstaaces ; he ejaculaU s “ Noii- 
sonseiT ai^ knocks the rabbit over. But immediately on the sharp 
^port---sho seems to have paid 00 attention to the previous firing— 
Mysie dwps with the rabbit, and falls fae^lung- into tho cannl 
T he g enttemen coi^e lu-o on, the spot as fast as their legs can 
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cany them there, and the lemoAefuI Hugh is maMQ9'fltfiig|st]i^ 
an otter. He might have made sure olj^ming straight on the 
unhappy girl in tho still water, but it ia omered otherwise. Some- 
how lie ingeniously manages to miss her ; there is nothing to he 
dono but let the water drain off, and then, wheh at last she is 
landed on the bank, It is found that she has been spaiod the slaw 
paiu of drowning. She had been the imfovtunate victim of a 
coincidence of fatalities ; and how she should liavo struck her head 
on the siouoB, considering that she tumbled into deep water ]Mmt the 
sheer sides of tho lock, we confess ourselves utterly incapable of 
conceiving. 

Ab for looseness of plot, tho autlior is^ utterly indifferent to 
those unities of placo to which the purists of an earlier age 
insisted on attending so rigidly. The story upons in iLidy; in 
couBcqueuco of a lovers’ miBuudorsiaudiu^, the hero, Hugh, returns 
to England, carrying with him and leaving behind him a hitter 
diHappointment and mdlAncholy heartaches. But the severed 
lives, with tho attraction and repulsion of injured feelings, arc 
never brought together t^aiii tiU vary near tlie close of the 
vuluiuc.<?. Eor a time the little ItaUan houHohold is almost suffered 
to slip from our recollection, JUid wo «ro diatraotod iu tho moan- 
whilo from the main excitement by aiibordinnto iiiti»re.sta which 
engross our nitention, nJthough it is only fair to uuy that 'these last 
are not without their bearings on the former. But the result 
is a gratuitous diffusion of our symiMitliios wliero it would 
need all the mechanical art of the Avriter to uii^o us con- 
centrate them on any one of her clinractore. \Ve may add 
that she hits either WTittcu Jicr book in aouio ignorance of 
the weaknesses of society, ur, as wo think more jirobablo, has 
choj»i*Ji dtdibcu'iileJy to try to olovfite tho tone of society by 
osU'ntatioii.sly Hlfoctiiig to ignore its projiidices. .Many sehool- 
misUv£>seB and guvorueeses no doubt are Lidies^of bettor education, 
iMToniplishiueiiis, birth, and biix’ding than thwtww'ho make 
ui'.o of their services. No doubt, in xirtue of the respunsibilitieB 
of their important charge, they cmght to b»*. trejitid with the 
Lituic'st deihrerico and coni'idei‘:dion. IJnfoituiuloly, however, 
thew’ .soMom iiro so treated, and most people will couf«-^ to a 
fiiiut of respectful repulsion truvurds hulitjs whose bu.Vmoss it 
is tt) di'ieipline a schoolful of b ioyant girls by affecting the virUies 
of .'lUoletiiy, till lUesi) almost bucoiue a second iialuro to them. 
At idl events wre should regard it as something of a sexual phe- 
nomerioii were Ave to light upon ihrc^e niaidou .-inters, school- 
mis! n)S 3 C.s, who mixed ou tho easiest ioruis with the golden youth of 
i tiie^ lx.’st county society, and whose Cliristiiiu names were familiarly 
j taken in tuiii by eligihle young gentlemen, the beaux of the ueigh- 
! bourlioocl. The author, JioweNei‘, tacitly useinnus this to the 
I uonuiLl slitie i>f lliing.s ; nor doe.^ she hir»t at worhllv-wi.'-e parents 
■ deeming it unythiug of a nU^uUinnw were iiirtatioii to end in 
something mure serious. In lil^u nmuner tJie family of aw^Il-to-do 
.solicitof, who have a pseudo-fashioniiblo set of acqUiiataiieeB in 
South lvcnsingtt>n, are doligUtod to encourugf^ tho foreign 
cou3in.s tJiat they w<deouju iu looking out iur pupil.s or seeking 
siiualifUis as gt)v«'rji(*K={es; nor do they mrko any diajftay of foolish 
projiulice.H as to tJio «*Ider of the si.stera tryit»g her fortunes on the 
otiigo. Wo giiinr, that it would have been snobhiuli laid they 
behiutal diileivuily, mid that llio kindest thing t’aey could do Avas 
to help a couple of peunilesd girls to get their living iu a respcct- 
abh‘. Avay. But, tie things are, and considering their circuni- 
staufi s uu the IxirJers of llie gay world, it was .■fuWicioutly to their 
credit It; net «ws they did f ,>r the author to have called her readers’ 
atteuliofi to it. 

These two Italhui girls, E'lgliali by tho inolhor’s .side, ur«j drawn 
\\ ilh no little, art and spirit. Both are fascinaliug iu their diffcreul 
Avaya, but the choiactors are made to cuntrnat with uich other ohanu- 
ingly. Violanto, the youuger, is blessed with a voice that might 
be a gold mine, and has beauty aud sweet iminnera to back it up 
with. Her father, a professional musi(;iau,lias always de^ti^td her 
for mumph'4 in the (jpera ; but his cherished aiiibiiiou in doomed 
t-'j disappuintiiient. Violuntea shrinking shyness luam everything; 
her nature is prosaic, and not at all dramatic, and even iu re- 
hearsing at homo sho acts execrably. lh)Ma, on tho other hand, 
Aviih a \oiee harsh a.s a poacodv s, is a born ar’.tresa, and so throws 
heisolf into her parU in trying to nnimato her .sidter that, were 
there only specuitors, nho would hriu^ down the houBO. The 
’^(•eno between the two is very prettily given Avliero Rosa is acting 
the impetuous I’un Giovanni to Violante's aAvkward and embar- 
rassed Zei’lina ; — 

U 4VAS a prptty Rcenc in the hot, shorly room ; n«»)A in her funfcostlc dre«L 
lu*r eycN bright, hor face full of ardour, octing the part with a force and 
iv^-rAOur that seemed inarvellou.<* to Viohinte ; and the elendcr, dedicator 
wiiire-rohui girl, with her blrdliko voico and natural grace that yet Imt 
U.-rlf ro impcrfcc:tl 3 ’ to tlie gCMturca and air tics ahe was trying hi cupy« SS 
liiiJc inflpired by tiie tictitioua rluiractiT ond (WdJng that lion Giovaani’s 
W'licrnent and charactoHatic lovingmiiulo her bang her bead and blvh, 
forgetful of the coquettisti resfxinae intended. 

We aro Bony that tho author should not havo carried more of tbie 
graceful vigour of description into her scones of English lll6» When 
wo leavo Italy and Vjolante’s stage experiences for the quiet 
English toAvn of (Jxley, we decidedly lose by the change. Penia^ 
tho homo pictures aro'only too realistic ; for though the people aro 
good-lookirig, healthy, and clioery, with the exception of t^ gentlop^ 
men whose lives were blighted on the canal bank, tbev are on tho. 
whole insipid and voir commonplace.. Of course it is violaiite wEo 
is at the bottom of iiugh Chrichton’s romance. It would aovnd 
like a shock aiifl a scandal to the W'hole neighbourhood that 
a staid banker, tho voiy incarnation of business qualities and tuna 
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trapHAt/j AcfM bvinff thb impnlBiTe yeuag liottie ] reseuolMB in the Auetrun aichivei* The eflhct4)f Mt 

to iiie jmrth At tlie Miik Hoitae. Tet itie clear from the flttt ■ have been materially to modify accepted viime .iMeelm the 
hie xemaiice snftt hare a happy endiag eomehoert and rights and wroage of the war; but Uiey lend to bring eslo maaw 
that tbe game of croea purpoeee which parts the lovem for so light its influenee on the European syaleair-Ubeafpvw 

long can onlyoome to one inevitable eoD^urion. In the mean- mation of ancient rivals, the formation of new tics, tlmsetroto* 
tiiiiei and as the stoty draws leisurely jirsrards its end, the lion of ilrerii members into the inten|ariatiBlooDoert; above alL dm 
introduction of the sweet but fimtastic ycmg Italian as pujnl-* prepaiarion for Americaii indepotidctuse Iw the destraetioii mt $k» 
teacher throws some pietuteaque light into we doll iutenor of l^nch colonial power against which the English , coirimsls had 
the Miss Vennings’ seminary. But in making one of her lead- hitherto needed protection. Perhaps the most gcnei^y intecmt- 
iag oouples hi4>py the auwor eeema to think she has done ing psit of the &ok is a memoir by OhanoeUor Flint, PnuMiaa 
enough. The siimvor of the parallel love affair which ended so a^nt at the Court of Vienna immediately before the oatbceiik .of 
prematurely in the canal never attains to the fruition of the toe war, in which the characters of Maria Thereia and her 
consolation which we are all along led to believe is in store for him. Blimaters,^ and of the Austrian odminiatratiim in gaaetal, are 
He is a good-natured fellow, though ebniewhat mawkish ; just the sketched in a very lively style, 

sort of man to piece up his broken life if some congenial and sym- Ftancisca von Ilohenheim • was for manv veaw the miatNas. 

S thrtic were Irous-ht in cont^ own. And one of eventually the ducheBu, of Carl Duke oTWvrbmhuig, eeia- 

e fMr epuuten of ^e scUoo^ only too willing to play the part biatod in connexion with Schiller. She a^ean tc have been 
w miniBteniw angeL Her mannen betray what we Mn m, .nd, notwithstanding her ambiguona aitaaitiim^yian 

smtrcely can her secret j hw fine blue eyes ^ vnth team as Arthur woman, whose beneficial influence on her partner probshly eontri- 
^thM mto her eymm^etec ears half-reeigned ^entotioiie over buted to that reroramtion of conduct whwh xegami ferhbn Ae 
bu melancholy lot. Sc^lmie^ as Ae is, and althou^fh some- Sections of hie subjects. These particulais aie set forth at 
w^t muscularfy made, 1 -lorrj' Venntog is a osnUvalmg mrl ; imd gj^at, and indeed tedwus, length by bm admiring IdOgnflwt, who 
if uie aunt of the lorn lover, who has stood in tno place of a mother takes care to represent her oriirinal and forsaken husband in the 
to him, oflbra apparently no objection to this union, we should be n,ost unlavourebto light. He may have deserved all the bum 
^y ^ gW to «« the young lady m.^e happy, as ebolongsto bo. oHiim} but it Is no especha breach of charity to Mtmise 
BttttheaathoratthelutmoinontdecidesotheTwiso,and,a(torle^- th8t,hadhe been an angel, things would neverthriem havetalnn 
JMusfttlly toexpectafanalpro^jslwdoeeshor^owiihstartling m„ci, jbe same course. Duke Charles wasewtainhr muffo above 
n^ptUMs, and TOntenoes Arthur Onchton to eoliUry trsnsporta- tbg average level of the Cennan princes of his day. Home lemaria 
turn in ^la. That wo frit the decisjon to be a disappointment of bis onthe state of Fiance, wntten in 178S after a Tint to the 
and a mistoke is a proof that our imagination had been wrought country, show remarkable sagacity. “ Franco,” he says, « ia at the 
upon by succmsful treatment ; and ind^ we have re.id too etory ' ^d the most dr^c remedies seem eotirolyia vaia The 

with more than average interest, although here and there toe xj™ i/aion than wesk : the Queen addicted to wetj Mod af 
station w<^ flag notwithstanding our conscientious efforts to dissipation, and justly odious to the people ; commoK!e,agrie«ltaM, 

credit^ all are proatrate. The StatOB-Geiieral are to be cofivoked } 
but to what end where there is no tideUty or eontideneei and none 
are renlly in earnest f luBtructor Time, what art thou abemt to 
GERMAN IsITEBATCUE. . reveal P* 


F I<T)NI 0 TA • diffemfrom moat regions of spoeial nrchfeulogical 
interest in tbo comparative penury of its ndica of the remoie 
post and in the coinpenaating ritdinosa of more A'cent periods, and 
thu general viUiUty of iU actual exisieuce. While Tyro and vSidon 
have \auiBhed for more completely than Memphis and Nineveh, 
while even the later Uoiuan period has left few traces of itself, 
on .the other baud the recollections of the (Jru’jading and Venetian 
epochs are comnarati\ely fresh, the slopes of the Jiebnnon art* a 
acoiie of busy inclustry, audBe^Tout, the neir of the old PhaQnician 
ma2t«, is naming through one of the most prosperous phases of its 
chequercHl history. It follows that any comprehensive account of 
Fhoonicin on a large scale is likely to bo a medley; the«writor 
cannot omit the specifically Phijemciiin part of his subject ; but, 
from slicoj poverty of material, is compiled to eke it out with u 
variety of extranooua matter. Dr. Prutzs work is not wholly 
exempt from the suspicion of book-making, and haidly corresponds 
to the expectations arousal by the title; yet we cun scurooly 
quarrel with him for giving us more than we anticipated inslf‘ad 
of less. The value of his work as a contribution to Phccnician 


Colonel Leer s troadse on strategy ,t translated from tbd RuBsiao, 
nppew to be precise and iucid. it is divided into two sectioitt, 
treating respoctivoiy of oitensive and defensive war, and both 
illustrated by examples from the most celebrated campaigns. It 
is prefixed by a review of previous strategical literature since the 
appearance of General Lloyd s critical history of the Seven Years* 
\Var. 

The second volume of Radeuhausen's Orim | may, like the 
first, be descried as a physical history of the univerM, with fow 
pretensions on the score of originality, but admirable ia a lucid 
and pregnant condensation of the most genemlly accepted results 
of Bciontitic inquiry. This character applies mom particularly to 
the first volume, which tssats of inorgiiuic nature ; the problems 
of biological development, discussed in the second, afibrding more 
scope for contruversy. In geneml, however. Herr Itadenhauiftii’e 
representation of the cosmical prr>ces8 may be accepted as Airly 
corresponding to the pi'esent condition of luiowledgie, even by those 
most disposed to regard his materialism as merely the groundwork 
of fact from which it yet remains to educe a truly philological 


archteulogy is almost whv>lly comprised in the chapter on anck^nt 
Tyre, and even thin is little more than a compilation from the 
researches of others. The most imporUut part of it is a disserta- 
tion on the geological changes which, by atfecting the soa-level, 
and aided by the molo constructed by Alexander the Great, have 
gi^ually submerged a portion of the ancient city, filled the 
original norbours. and converted the two islands into one. It is 
ilb^tratod by plans indicating the theories which have been 
broached upon the subject. Dr. Pruts aoems not to possess the 
specially Semitic erudiuon necessa^ to constituto him an autho- 
rity on the life and polity of Phoenician Tyre ; and, in fact, littlo 
con be added to tho Tosoarches of Movers and Keorick until the 
great enterprise here suggested shall be carried out, tho molo re- 
stored, the sea drained away from the submerged city, and the 
recovered site carefully excavated. Dr. l^utz's description of 
Baalbec is oxceediugly enthusiastic. Tho city, he thinks, is adapted 
by natm'e to be tlie capital of Syria, and would become so imder 
a judicious administration. A chapter on Depout describt^s the 
present conditiott of this chief port of Syria as extremely flourish- 
ing, and as the seat of a hij^hly important Europe^ commuuHy, 
the Qermra element in which is becoming considerable. Tlio 
inost original of Dr. Pruts’e contributions to our knowledge 
are perhaps his chapters on the history of Tyre under the Orusaders, 
and on the Venetian community established there. The latter 
contains much curious antiquariaii iafomiation. as does a die- 
qjmsition on the Venetian church of St. Mark in tno city. 

The veteran Von Ranke has judieiously abstainod from entitling 
Ids work on the Seven Years' War f a history of the eventful 
conflict. It U properly described hw him as a contribution to tho 
history of the period-^-an historical essay, in fact, occupied with 
(he oauBssMd consequences of the strug^e rather than with its 
■ noUisl incidents, and based to a ctmsideiable extent upon recent 

• Aii9 JPhHniMieH. Oeographische ISkitm uiuf hiM^i$ch§ StwKen, Von 
Wfoim PruU. JLeiprig< Ifmddisiis. London : Asher A Co. 

t Zur Oackiciie eoe (hmterreich und PrasMii rntnathtn dfn f 'rigdens^ 
nlgfiffm as Aoribsa imdMitbiHuiburg. VoaLmoM Ten Benks. Leip^ 
jflg i Iheisker A Ham^ Ikm doa: Asher A Oo. 


cosmogony. 

Dr. Volkelt §, known as the critic of Hartmann and Schopen- 
hauer, hos published an iutAHrosiiug nijpnograph on dreams^ partly 
founded on Schemer's work on this subject. In Sohecaei’t view 
the visions beheld in dreams ore chiefly repulitionsof the dreamer's 
contomporaneous physical sensations in an idealmed idu^ Of this 
he gives numerous instances, to which Dr. Volkelt adds sundry 
others from his own cxperienco. He pleads guilty, for examj^, to 
having on one ocensiou exceeded iu beer, and shows bow the 
resulting physical sensalion was translated in sleep into a number 
of symbols devoid of all apparent connexion with the cause of the 
indisposition, but all capable of being resolved into tho feeling of 
listless drowsiness. Such observations open up an iuterosiing and 
obscure chapter in psychology. Dr. Volkelt’s own theory is that 
of liegul, who terms every dream a microcosm, and regards tho 
production of a rudimentary degree of consciouaness out of a state 
of slumber as an image iu minialure of the passage of Not Being 
into Being, so in jch insisted on in his philosophy. 

Herr Byk |[ has wi'itten a very interesting volume on the pra«- 
Bocratic philosophy of Greece. The first volume treats of the 
phUosophers upon whom he bestows tho appellation of Dualists, 
lucludiog all the most eminent names except Ilemocritus, llcra- 
cUtus, ai^ the lilleatic school. Tho fitness of tho designation is 
scarcely apparent, os by Herr Byk's own definition these thinkers 
wore ail engaged in tho quest of an absolute unity, and it is only 


* flertiM Sari von W’Uricmbera und t'ranzUka von Hohonhom, 3ki. 
graplibch UargeitelltvoDL. Vely. fitutq^Art: Mmou. L>tidon: Wfllianui 
ik Norgate. 


I StratipUche Aufidtu, Von Leer. Ana dom RoMsShca. ‘ Q sta \ 
Rewewitz. London : WUliams & Norx»tc. , , 

J OoirU, Weiigeoittte in dtr Krdpcsckiohtt^ Von C. R a fla i^ Ktt Wp. JBdL at 
nsmbtirg: UriMaaer. London: A'utc. 

§ ZWo Tnmiii'^Pkajiaiiic. Von Dr. Jotkanass VolkiriL fftntitfSTt { lilarsi 
A ZcUor. .Lojtdoa : Wifiianis A Notgate. 
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in i^tue of ^eii efforts in this direction that they are ^titled to 
rank as phiIoBO|^rs at all. With him. as with mdat othersi 
Thales ranks as tne founder of Hellenic philosophyi the first who 
attempted to reduce the multitude of natural ]|^enomena» and of 
tbmr peraonificaticms in the popular mjtholo^, to substantial unity 
as manifestations of a singm principle. He admits haying fre- 
quently taken considerable libertieB with the philosophors whose 
opiidons he describes, and having availed Uioismf of tho dangerous 
privilege of reconstruction by divination to a degree only jusUiiable 
»y the fragmentary condition of the primitive texts. On the other 
himd, his quotations are exceedingly numoroua, although the 
majority are necessarily derived from late and second-hand autho- 
rities, such 08 Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius. It may fiirthor be 
pleaded in his excuse that the obj.v:t of his work is not so much 
to state the opinions of individuals ^ to exhibit tho pi*ogrc 83 of 
philosophic thought os a consecutive movouient 

Paul Schcffer-Boicborst returns to', the charge against the 
authenticity of the chronicle of Dino Ooiiuiagiii and, oftor a full 
examination of the grounds alle^red in it^ defence by Professor 
Hegel, reiterates bis conviction of its being a forgery. 

F. Becker^ in an ingenious essay on the opposed caricature of 
the Crucifixion t discovered nuiong the ruins 6 f an ImperiMl palace 
at Home, ascribes tbo sketch to the ago of Scptimiua He v crus, and 
contests Garrucci'a opinion that the idea of it waa derived from an 
actual crucifix. He seems imac(pmintL!d with the opinion of Mr. 
King and other English archmologists that the caricature has no 
reference to tho Crucifixion. 


Herman Grimm's t lift ecu essays on literary and artistic subjocts 
are for tho most jiart but slight ullairs, niid scarcely worth the 
trouble of collecting, though all are distinguished by the writers 
characteristic elegance (»f treatuiout. In mio or two instances 
tho interest of the subject redeems the sligluueas of tho execu- 
tion, eapecially in the case of thn essay devoted to the |io\verfiil 
and eccentric Iki^lgian painter, Antoine VViert/, a man of truly 
original genius, who proMmled liiniselt to the world ns the rival or 
successor of Hubens, but will probably be rnuked by poi‘Wiity os 
intermediate between Knulbich and Fustdi. Iferr Grimiu is too 
mudh under tho infliiuuce of academical convention to be altogether 
just to so daring, and in some re-^pects grotesque, an innovator in 
all things conventional and ncademi(.Nil. The nn i^t ehibomto of the 
literary essays is on aualvsis of the character of T (uni let, arriving 
at the conclusion that it is *^an inrurnatc coiitiadictioii," and 
must consequently always I'oiuaiu more or less enigioatieul. A 
review of tbo life and w'urka of Cornelius, which cotKiiudes the 
volume, is of more coiupnss und authority than anything cImo in it, 
and might have been advaninfrcously published as u sepamto 
w'ork. It includes several interesting notes of interviews with 
Cornelius, mostly with a bearing upon the mortiticatious ho under- 
went in his latter years. 

Eleven enormous volumes have at lost brought llorr Klein's 
general bistoiy of the drama to the history of tlie drama of b"ng- 
LiiidJ, which, if continued upon tho scale of first volume 
devoted to it, may probably bo completed in about eleven mora. 
H(ut Klein has not yet got b<»yond tlie early mimclo ]»Iaya, to 
which about a hundred and twenty pages are devoted out of a 
volume of 750. The remainder are occupied with the ancient 
Celts, the Roman and Saxon conquests of Britain, the lays of the 
Welsh hards, Ossian, Chaucer, Rubin Hood, anytliiog and every- 
thing except the English ; the whole intermixed with gro- 

tesque sallies against InimaTmel Kant and other persons and things 
eqii]ftlly germane to the matter. It would be hard to find a more 
signal instance of the m application of industry, erudition, and 
literary ardour. 

A little volume of musical criticisms, published under the name 
of La Mara Hi will be found useful as a compendious sketch of the 
most popular representatives, Wagner excepted, of the prevalent 
schools of Gorman music. Rubinstein, Franz, and Brabms may espe- 
cially be cited as composers who have attained such a position as to 
have created a genuine demand for accurate information respecting 
their principal pieces. This the writer sujtplies with evident fairness 
and p(UD8la»ng, and his criticism, though technical, is in no rt^ 
spect abstruse. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
catalogues it contains of the composers' principal works. 

The name of G. F. Pohl 1 [ is a guarantee for good work in the 
department of musical criticism. Ilis carefully written biography 
of Haydn, however, has not as yet advancx^d beyond tho composers 
receptioa into the family of rnneo Esterhazy, at which period he 
had indeed acquired a reputation, but lus great worlcs were 
yet to eome. Haydn’s life is at best unoventfiu, and the general 
placidity of the narrative is enhanced by the minute investigation 


* Di'e Chfonik deM Compagnu Von Paul Schcfl^-Boichorst. 
Leipiig : Hln^ London i Nutt. 
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which his bia|ia]^0r has bedtowad upon polota bk tbdmsdves of 
BO great moment, but which could not bo Withont de« 

struciiou to the entire texture of the naWative which they collec- 
tively constitute. A work written on this plan mast, inde^, be 
unattractive to general readers, but finds its justi^tion in the 
needs of the excluabrely musical public, whose interest in Haydn 
requires more subswtial satisfaction than tho^ knowledm t^t he 
was a singularly amiable man of mtiring habits, with the kindest 
of patrons and the uukindest of wives. 

Anton Springer's invest^ition of the eircumstances attending 
Michol Angelos residence in Romo from 1508 to 1 51 2 * is m^nly 
based upon tho information recently brought to light by the edition 
of the artist s lottors by Mqhinesi und his Life by Gotti. It is a 
clear and intorcsling monograph. 

llcrr Karl Fulda f can of course toll us little of novelty re- 
specting Shakspoare's life, but Ills notices of tho degree in which 
suhsequont poets and artists have been indebted to the great 
dramatist, if not precisely new, are yet acceptable from the clears 
ness and neatness with which they are grouped together. 

A tragedy on the history of Savonarola L by Ernst Koppel, 
shows good intentions, but tlio writer's powers are not yet 
adequate to the subject. It is indeed questionable whether the 
story of Suvoiiarola is as well adapted for dramatic treatment as 
liCiiau has shown it to be for epical. Ilorr Koppel, at all events, 
has nut succeeded in breathing life into his personngos ; their deela- 
lUHtion is irreproachable, but they are almost as entirely represen- 
tatives of (;onventionaltypi‘.sn3 arc the heroes of the quaint puppet- 
plays oditiKi by (\ Engel. $ The fourth p.arl of this series contains 
“ Genevi^jve," ** Jack Fudding as Exorcist,'' and “ Almanda.’’ 

Tho January number of tho jRitmhchtm || has a pretty novelette 
by Vu AVichert ; the conclusion of Herr iCaaslolTs paper on the 
constitutional crisis in Denmark, which seems likely to terminate 
in a coup (VUat\ a long and laboured apology for Goethe's bi- 
gamous Stolhi, with some iuicrcsting roiunmees to its possible 
connexion with the family circumstances of Jacobi ; and a valuable 
rommunicatioii from the naturalist Anton Duhrn, resiu^cting the 
aquarium ^‘stabUshod by him for scion tide puriwsos at Naples. 


• Michvl Anqt'lo in Muin^ 1508-1512. Von Anton Springer. Loiuzhr : 
Uirze*]. London : 

f William Shalmpt.'art, /Cine netir Stmllr iJljer tein Leben vud idn 
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NOTUfii. 

We Leg leave to state that we. decline to return r^'ected Corntnuni-- 
catwns i mid to this rule we can make :io ejcccption. 
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THE SLAVE CIRCULAR DEBATE. 

T he debate on tlio Slave Circular or Circulars bas had 
the ailvant-age of clearing up many points as to which | 
it was desii'able that public opinion should be onlightened. { 
It was, in the first place, calculated to put in a clear way | 
tho distinction between the question bow slaves taken on 
board vessels seiaed for carrying on the slave-trade ai'o to 
be treated, and tho question how slaves escaping from a 
country where slavery is legal arc to be treated. The dis- 
tinction seems obvious ; bat it was one that had evidently 
failed to catch the attention of many mombors of the 
Honso of Commons, who, in disenssing Mr. Whitbread’s 
motion, persisted in referring to tho Act of 1873. This 
Act had nothing to do with tho treatment of fugitive 
slaves, but dealt only with slaves found on board vessels 
.seized for carrying on tho slave-trade. In the next place, 
tho discussion showed what liad been the mainspring of tho 
difficulties that had practically arisen. Tlio gencml belief 
of commanders of men-of-war has been ihat fugitive slaves 
coming on board their vessels, wherever tliciSo vessels might 
be, gained a status of liberty by tho mere fact of their being 
there, and that it was tho bnsmess of naval commanders to 
SCO that the fugitives did not lose the advantage they thus ob- 
tained. The general doctrine of the Foreign Office has been, 
on tho other hand, that slaves escaping to Hritish incn-of- 
war lying in foreign ports ought to be given back to their 
owners. There can be no que.stion that this was tho doc- 
trino of tho Foreign Office wlu<jh Lord Dkkbv tbnnd to be 
eshiblishod when ho was asked to give instructions. Lord 
Cr.AUENDON had laid down this doetrino in the clearest lan- 
guage, had censured a naval commander for not having 
acted on it, and had actually a])ologi7.ed to a slave-holding 
Power for an infraction of the rule. Lord (Jranvit.le had 
sent out instructions to commanders on the East Indies 
station that slaves escaping to British inen-of-war within 
territorial limits should bo returned to their owners. It is 
clear to every one not bewildered by party spirit that if, 
when asked for now instructions, Lord Derby had simply 
said that he had nothing to add to tbo doctrineH of Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Granville, by which ho felt him- 
self bound, we should either have heard nothing of the 
new-born British disgust at this doctrine, or tho disgust 
must have taken the form of a vehement disapproval of tho 
pernicious doctrines of Liberal Foreign Secretaries, and 
an appeal to Lord Derby to toko ooni^e and wash his 
hands clean of tlio Liberal ]dtcii by which thoy had been 
defiled. Unfortunately for himself and his party, Lord 
Deuuy, instead of doing this, issued the First Circular, and 
the Aii'obney-General in the course of the debiUe oi^lained 
how it happened that tho First Circular assumed its rerj 
peculiar shape, and what were the doctrines on which it 
was based. 

The view of tho Attornet-Gbnebal was that fugitive 
elavpa v^ere breakors of the law of their oountry, and that 
it was the duty of England to help foreign authorities to 
see their laws upheld. He reoojraized no right in England 
to question the validity of local laws. It was enough that 
the law existed. In pursuance of this doctrine, he saw no 
difference as to ^he place where the fugitive might happen 
to be xeoeived.' xhn Eoglish man-of-war might be in a 
foreign harbour or on •the open sea^ it was equidly the 
dnty of England to treahm ]%^<-broaker as e* «riii&al 
SK to help foreigii law tp taho offset far as'^fagi- 
slaves were noneorhed, tim question of the extra* 
tei^torial character of inen«e£.war did ^ not in the 


eyes of tho AnoRNEY-GENKRAL arise at all. Whatever 
might be tho abstract rights of the English commander, 
his duty was to further tho course of foroigii law. This 
doctrine may now be said to be exploded. No one except 
tho Aitornev-Olneral maintained it in debato. It was 
ubaiidoiicd under the advice of tho Chancellor in tho 
Second Circular, and it was a new doctrine not sanctioned 
by the precedents of former Governments. The main 
question was left — whethor'the Ktanding doctrine of the 
Foreign Officio, that fugitive slaves received within torri- 
torial Umiis are to be given up, is to lie uphold ? This, 
again, resolves itself into two questions.: — Arc wo bonud 
tu surrender slaves recoiv'cd on board our mcn-of-war 
under such circumstances? and, Is it practically wise 
to surroihler them oven if we are not bound ? Tho 
debate has made it clearibai wo are not bound to surrender 
tbo slavcH. The Second Circular was IVamed by Lowl 
Cairns in acconlance with this view. It expi’essly dirocto 
comniiiiiders not to entertain any demand for surrondiT, 
But even members of tho Cabinet were not clear on the 
point, and bad not realized to themselves what is meant by 
tho extra-territorial character of a man-of-war. They were 
puzzltnl by a nuiii-of-war having to submit to Cufitoins 
and yuiiruntino rogulatioiis. The distinction, howovor, is 
simple cu<mgh when pointed out. Thu man-of-war must, 
abide by rho rules ot the port, regulating how it shall 
come in, wJiorc it shall lie, how it shall commnnieatu 
with the shore, and so fortli ; but as to all that 
happens within its own limits, it is out of the foreign 
juriscJietlon altogether* If a political rerugee, or a mnr* 
dercr, or a fugitive slave, gets on boaril, it is entirely a 
mutter for iho commander to decide whctlier ho will give 
his unwelcome guest up or not. Most person-s would aay 
that he ouuht not to give up a politieal refugi.e, and that 
he ought to give up a murderer ; while as to lugitive slavoa, 
commamiers fancied they ought not to give them np, and 
tho Foreign Office, although with some wavering of opinion, 
has sqll, ou the whole, and especially in recent years, 
thouglit they ought to give them up.- 

TJie urguinriits for giving tho slave up, and for not 
giving him up, ai-e both drawn from the considcrat ion of 
what is best for slaves generally. Ou tho one hand, it ia 
said I hat it is l>est to give him up becauso we can only 
attack slavery elfectimlly with tho good will of the oiiuniiies 
where it exists, or by getting them to concur with ns in 
tho inea.'^uros w'hioh wo think for tho tiiuc* tho most 
necessary and indispensable. Speaking broadly, it may 
be said that wo have thrown all our energies into sup- 
pressing the sluvu-trado, and have left domestic /ilavcry un- 
disturbiHi. Wo could not attack domestic slavery if wu 
wished to induce or press foreign nations into allowing us to 

E ut down tho slave-trade. As we obtained the treaties 
y which tho slavo-trado was suppressed ou the faith of our 
declaration that we would not interfere with domestio 
slavery, wo ought, it is said, to abide by our vrord. On 
tho o^er hand, it is urged that the time for a now depar- 
ture is now come. Wo have put down, or neoriy pUi 
down, the slave-trade, and it is time to mark our abhor- 
rence of domestic slavery. This we may da if ^ 
board our vessels fugitives who havo b’rqlrtb fcwqi 1 
who have broken laws wbfoh wo proclaim 
ought not to eidst anywhere. This was the tine of tho 
Iiiberai speakers in the debate; As they could not deny 
that the old policy of Liberal Foreigii Seoretories waa just 
as bad as that of Lord Dsuinr, they pn^^oaed theito 
should be something new d.ouef<w th|»:elave. ^o "difficulty 
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in wKicb Conservutives wore })Iacod was timt Oio Cabinet , 
roiilcl not make up its luind wliothor itsboidd sfinetion ibis . 
licw departuiH? or not. Tlie Second CinMilar was stiKiiourtly 
framed so us i-o avoid tlio question. Tiie capiain is, under | 
ils provisions, not to f^lvo tlio slave up, but lio is not to I 
permit liim to remain on hoard, 'flio shivo is to be put on 
sbovo, but only as a superlluous })asse)igtM*, not as a slave. 
This is a most ruriouH diivctiori to jui\o to a c?if>tain when 
tho Government pleads that it must pfivui dc*linite in- ^ 
struetioiis or it would not be doint^ ils duty. Knj^lund is 
not io j'ive ibo slave biiek lo the owm*r, but is to | 
put him wliere tbo owner can eoiiveiiieiitly culoh 
liim. As nioro than oru; Libontl sp(?akc.r truly ]»ro- • 
])ijosied, the debate luiist kill llie Second ('inailar. Tlio ‘ 
real question, ]mvirij>* betm rai-^ed, must be .sell led. Is ibo 
standing policy of tbo Foreign OlUee to be maintained, or 1 
shall there be a new policy ? Tlie .Ministry pbiiidy replies 
that it cannot say; but it liop(*s that s(*veii or eight clever i 
j)eopio may toll them. A more utter ubdieatuui of respon- 
i ibility could not bo coneeivtid. As Mr. Di.'KAM.i admitted, | 
the Commissioners have nolbiiig but a greai qiu-^tiou of 
State policy io take under their consideration. Tlicre is no 
law, there are no treaties to lx.* exii.iuined. 'I'he (pn^stiim is 
whetlKM* Knglund, having siif»|)ref.M‘d the slave-ira le, Hhal) 
now lake up a position towards domes! ie slavc»y ditferent. 
from that whiel^ it has hilhert.) assumed, in tht* hope of 
uflt'cting the ointiion of the world, and wiih tho risk of 
complications which may lead to hitler <lilference.s and 
possibly to war. Tho answer of the Oiibin<'t to <h<i ques- 
tion is that they have not the rmnotcst notion themselves 
what way to answer it, hut tiiat. the}’ think th4*y know 
some gentlemen, with more or less of legal intnds, who 
could answer it for them. It is perhaps tbo poorest 
answer a Cabinet ever gave. 


SPAIN. 

W HEN the young King r»f Spain formnlly asKnmed 
command of tlie army, it was reasoiiahly iuforied 
that his advisers W’cre conlidi'iit of early urul immediate 
8ncce8.s. It seems that all the ijtmerals in eonmiand havo 
both acted hiyally t<'getlu r in tlio aocotnplishinc’iit of a 
geticml design and shown praiseworthy vigour in their 
Separate operations. The iTJovemeni by wJiieli Mak- 
TiSK'A Campos cut off the enemy’s commiinicaihuis with 
the frontier would perhaps not lin.vo been practicablo if tho 
French Govominent bad, as in former times, fav<»i,red tlio 
Carlist cause. For some time fuisL Marshal MacAIahon and 
his Ministers have given every facility to the Alfotisists, 
altliough supplies seeiii to luive bc(;ii drawn by both parties 
from France. The checks wliieli were iiieiirrcd Mori- 
ONF.a and Loma had no ])erinaiieut elle.et on the fortunes 
of the cumpuigu ; but comph to sueees.s was not assured 
until Pri3K> uFi Rivera, after f)ecii]»ying the neigh- 
bouring heights, at last took the control siioughold 
of Kslelhi. The Kino, Hcvompunied by General t^i i.sADA, 
lias hinco entered Tolosa, wdiicli was tho capital, as 
Estolla may be considered tjie citadel, of the territory 
of Don Carlos. Tho Carlist^ have in tho final struggle 
retained the credit which belongs to obstinate courage 
in encountering superior forces; but they were sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Aifonsist armies, and pro- 
biibly they had been compelled to weaken tlio garrison of 
Estella. Evefi the supporters of the defeated cause may 
now be reasonably anxious that further rcsi.stancc should 
cease. When all hojio is over, it is a crime as well as a 
foJJy to cau^o further bloodshed. Tho rumour that Don 
Carlos has been advised by the Vatican to retire from the 
struggle is not incredible, A year ago his pretensions 
enabled tbo Nuncio io demand from tho Ministers at 
Madrid large concessions in exchange for Papal recogni- 
tion. For some time past no hopes of direct advantage 
could be founded on tbe prospects of the Pretender ; and 
now he has become nnservici^able oven for purposes of 
Tiictiace, Tbe opinions and character of Don .Carlos would 
have insured tbe confidence ojii the Holy Sec if Ids chances 
of ffac<;GSB ,liad at any time been cotisidorable. Almost 
‘Mone amozig princes and pretondgrs, ho opo^pl^voyved uiu 
limited devotion to the CharcH and ^laQO^npomiBuig hos- 
tility to modem constitutional dobtrin^, \lN^verthe1ess 
be became by a st,iange accident the champion of ancient 
franchises which were threatened bj tetndencies oi centra- 
lization. 

No sufficient account has been made public of the ro- 


Rourocs !»y which war has been msAntainoil fiir two years. 
Tho hardy provinces of the North have supplied soldiers 
of the In st ^iiiulity in Spain ; and tho natural strength of 
the country h:i^ enabled Riualler numbers to maintain a 
defensive aitltudo with success. Don Carlos has a largo 
fortune*, and ho is supposed to have roCf3ived pecuniary 
ahl fi-mii tho late Duke of ModenA ; but war is too costly 
an under! akiiig to bo in ordinary cases inaiidaiiM?d out of 
private mcaiiM. A small rovonuo was raised by Ciistom.s 
duties on !lio part of tho froulier which was in possession 
of tlm (kirlistri, and !he provinces made occasional con* 
trihntioiis of monoy as well lis of men. The time of ilie 
original rising was well chosen, when succoSKivo rovo- 
lutioris, which soon afterwards resulted io the establish- 
ment of .an .-inarchical Hepublic, had rc< limed Spain to the^ 
liiwcst {iniut of degradation. Tho spirited ItKlirin prince 
wdio occupied tho throne at tho beginning of the civil war 
wa.s unpopular as a foreigner ; and it seemed possible that a 
legit idiai.i* Spanish Picteuder might be preferred by the 
Till! ion at large. “^I’lie abdicat ion of Amadf.o was immediately 
followed by tho reludli4)Q of Carthageiia, whiiih for some 
luontlis furnished ocen [lation for the remnant of the Spanish 
army. It Wiis only afler tlio partial ivs!i»ratiou of order under 
Serraxo that tho Central Govorniiiont was at leisuro ta 
atu*nd fo the Carlist rebellion, '.riie success of Skrrano 
anti Concha ut S^unori-ostro was ini mediately followed by 
the ruinous disaster of Kstella, and by the deaili of tho 
only general who at that time eomnin ridg'd the confidence 
of tiio army ; yet in the lowest obbof the national fortunes 
it bi'caine evidinit that tho Cnrlisis mnst ulii mutely fail. The 
FreU'inler, while he w'as for the tiinr? s(‘cui’o in his mouu' 
lain fast 11 esses, Ibuiid no adherents in any other part of the 
I country ; nor, wlu‘U the Government of Madrid was weakest, 

I did hi.s g< iierals venture io operatic in tho low country or 
to inarch on Madrid. As in the similar ease of the American 
Civil War, gn*ater numbers and larger material rosouires 
were certain U) prevail iu the end. The insurrection itself 
condemned the t.luMnjc.s of the demagogues who had 
almost ilestroyid I lie army ; and tlie ( joverninonts of Skic- 
);iNO and of King Aleoxso steadily ilevoted the in selves to 
th(j task of reerauing and of restoring discipline. When 
there was nguin a Spanish army of 200,000 men, the days 
of tho rebellion were numbered. 

In consc<{Uencc Of the Bmallncas of tbe ar<.*a of the 
struggle, the war has uoi, except through thedemaud for re- 
cruits, inlerlbred with pn»>perity in the greater partof Spain, 
Jt lias also allowed the lestored dynasty a breathing time, 
while party ctuilliet.8 iiud military coiihi.iracics w’ore sns- 
jieridcd. The chief practical ineonreiiiciice which has been 
felt Consists iu the diversion whichlias l>cen effected in favour 
of the insurgents in Cuba, ami iu the consequent risk of 
aggression on the part of tho United iStatos. The ter- 
mination of the war iu tho North will leave a large force 
available for colonial service ; and it may probably not bo 
iiieoiivenicnl to provide occupation for some of the geiieiuls 
who have by their recent services established claims to- 
ocimpation and reward. The Government must be pre- 
pared for the early revival of political agilatioii. Al- 
tbough a diclatorship i-xcrciscd iu the ntinio of tho Kino 
might be lolcraled during the continuance of tho war, it is 
not to bo supposed that parties which have boon not 
long since jioweri’ui or supreme will aeqiiie.sco in perma- 
nent exclusion from all sbare in public atfairs. The un- 
muuagcablo character of universal siifiVago may perhap*^ 
lender a certain interference with eluetiDns necossary m 
Spain. The uniform prootice of all parties, as they have 
successively occupied office, Bccms to prove that it is 
impossible to rely on a perverse constitutional system ; 
yet it is tlifiicult to btdievo that it can be prudent 
to return Ministerial majorities which are absurdly and 
scandalouHly unanimous. There are either throe or 
lour political parties in Spain, as the Liberal Unionists 
are considered u part of tbe same body with the Pro- 
gressists or ai‘o regarded as a distinct combinatioD. Tho 
two sociions include nearly all tho intelligence and political 
experience of the country. At one extreme are Hhe 
Moderates, including the friends of absolatism said Ultra- 
montanism; and the Republicans, wlto three years ago 
themsoives excluded all other parties from the Oortes,. 
cannot havo become whoUy extinct. foUowers of 

SaoaAta wore not long since regarded as a reactionaiy party ^ 
while ZorrujLa and his adherents were the more XnbenJr 
supporters of coustitutioxiid monarohy. By a eorioua 
change of dreumetanee^ though he is not knoi;^ 

to liave changed his opisKMU^ is now the leader of the meet 
advanced section of the Opposition, 


V 
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The present Curies has boon too osteniatioasly paeked. 
The only Republican admitted is Caotklar, whose elo- 
quence is probably regarded as innocuous while be stnncls 
absolutely alone. Thirty-five supporters of Sa^ASTA will 
represent the Liberal opinion of Spain in tho absence of 
ZouKiLiiA and of the entire Progrossist jiarty. It is perhaps 
immaterial that tho Senate, which exorcises little |»olitical 
power, is almost entirely composed of Moderates inclined 
to extreme couises on ecclesiastical and civil affairs. The 
same party is strung in the Congress or Lower House, and 
it probably includxts many members of the body which pro- 
fesses uticomproTnisiiig devotion to tho Ministei^s. Thu 
less illilioral section of the Government retired when 
JovxLLAH was removed from the managomeut of afiairs to 
the command in Cuba. Tho chief Minister has not hitherto 
been regarded as a bigot in religion or politics ; 
bat it IS not forgottou that a year ago he asnented 
to the revival of an extravagant Concordat ; and 
his management of the elections indicatoa a disposition to 
rely on the support of tho Moderates. He may probably 
find himself embarrus.sod by the readiness of tho Cories to 
concede ecelosiastical claims which aro profoundly dis- 
tasteful to the community. King Alfonso will have at the 
best many ditficulties to encounter; but tho greatest 
dangers which he could incur would ro.sult from his allying 
himself with the restless portion of tho priesthood. The 
reported determination of Queen IsABKLfiA to return to 
Spain as soon as tho civil war is ended bodes ill for the 
fortunes of her hoii. Her personal cundnet when she was 
on tho throne might [K)ssib)y have been overlooked or con- 
doned if she had not become the instrument of the zealous 
partisans of Homo. She would probably not return to 
8palu unless she believed herself to possess great infiuciico 
over her son ; and a general conviction that the King was 
guided by her counsels would be fatal to his roputatiouand 
authority. Political discontent in Spain is the more for- 
niidable because every party which may be oat of power 
can command the services of some discoutonted military 
chief. The two generals who restored tho Monarchy have 
since dono good service in the field, and they and their 
rivals will not fail to prefer claims which it may bo difficult 
for tho Government to satisfy, 'flic report that Mautinkz 
Campos has zealonsiy supported the Qukkn’s return in- 
dicaUts, if it be true, tho existence of a daiigemus military 
ciemont in Spanish politics. 


THE SUEZ CANAL DEBATE. 

M b. LOWE had some reason for saying that Messrs. 

BOTMSCUII.D incurred little risk when they advam*e<l 
a largo sum on the promises of tho Govern men t to recom- 
mend to the House of Commons the inpayment of tho 
amount. He might have followed up tho same line of 
thought by adttiilling that tho leaders of Opposition were 
much at their case in minutely criticizing the proceedings 
of the Ministry without venturing to propose .an adverse 
vote. It is true that a division could not bo conveniently 
taken on any amendment which >vould have tended to 
defeat the Resolution moved by the CuAN(;t:LLOR of tho 
Exchbqukr ; but, if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowk could 
have reckoned on the support of their own party, tlic?y might 
have first assented to tho vole and then nuwed a Resolution 
of censure on tho policy of the Government. 1.'ho pnuhmcc 
of tho coarse which they adopted was sufiicientiy proved 
by tho speech of the official head of the party. Lord IIau- 
TiNGTOK, with a statosm unlike perception of the real point 
at issue, plainly indicated his approval of the purchase, 
although Le repeated tho expression of liis opinion that the 
shares might have been bought cheaper. Tho spoecliea of 
Mr. Lows) and Mr. Gladstone wonld perhaps liave been 
more effective if they had been sepu rated in ilio 
debate by a wider interval. Mr. Disraeli might be 
charged with a want of tactical skill in allowing a 
private member of Parliament to answer Mr, Lowe, and 
immediately to precede Mr. GfJtnsTONB. Sir H. Wolff’s 
undoubted ability aiid his ^noral knowledge of the subject 
scarcely compensated for his necessarily iimierfoct acquaints 
anoe trith the objects and motives of the Government Hd 
profess^ his inability to answer Mr. Lowb'b remaris m 
the arrangement made* with Messrs. BoTHSoniLo, and be 
inaocnrateiy assumed tbo fcJte Prims or the 

S SAMOBLhOR of the EtOBOgipk was practically respoii- 
le for the statehmits and ar^/bments of tho newspaper 
prem. It seeme to bavebeeti settled that no Minister^ et. 


cupt tho two who were immediately rosponsible* sbonld 
lake part in the debate ; and Sir S. Nokthci.)TB uatavally 
resorvtid himHolf for tho oppOiM.unity of answering iff.' 
Gladhtoke. Ah it happened, the case of tho Government 
was Htrengtliened by the full and early development of the 
plan of attack. Tho House was satisfied, before the 
Ministerial exphiTiations began, that the opponents 
of tho purchuHe had exhausted their grounds ol 
objection while they had hardy touched tho iringo 
aud ouiline of the case. Those who may perhaps; 
have thought that the corn mission paid to Messrs. RoTlf- 
soHn.D was too high nevorthdess retained tho conviction 
that it was for the interest of England to hold a largo 
share of tho pro}>crty of the Canal. Mr. Disraeli ex- 
pressed the feeling of tho House when he said that thu 
most obvious concluKioti from the arguments of the ox- 
Ministora was that, if Mr. Gladstone had been in olfice, the 
purchase would never have been made. Tho further 
inference that a iiuiid policy would have boon a mistake 
was tacitly drawn on both sides of the House. 

Mr. Lowk, uot for the first time in the present SeB.sion, 
failed to apprehend tho feeling of hia audience; aud Mr. 
Gladstone, by dwelling on tlio same points of secondary 
importance, confirmed the unfavonrablo impression which 
had been produced by his colleague. Mr. Disraeli and 
Sir Stafford Nortucotk shovvod that it wonld have 
been im practicable to rely In the first instance on tho 
aid of the B«*uik of England, although perhaps a part of 
tho purchase money might have l^n obtained on 
easier terms after the secret liad been diRcU)Bed. The 
terms of the advouce were not disadvantageous to the 
lenders ; but the numl>er of capitalists who can produce 
4 ,ooo,oooZ. at short notice must he limited, and the 
absence of competition tends to raise the price of all oom- 
modities, including money. Mr. IjOWE was not happy in 
his reference to i\w Ahhama payment, which ho eilbeted by 
an arrangement with the Hank of England. The debt, and 
the neces>ity for raising tho money, had been approved by 
Parliament; and the Chancellor of the KxcHEQnKU was 
consequently, to the knowledge of tho Bank, discharging 
an official duty, and uot engaging in an unu.sual and un- 
anthorized enterprise. It was highly charjicii.Tistic '-f 
Mr. IjOWE to contrast tho most painful and mortifying 
of modern trauKUctions wdth the popular mea.sure whicdi hs? 
undertook to depreciate. Mr. (fLAi>SiONE madea serious im- 
putiition on the character of Messrs. Rothschild in his 
unfounded suggestion that their clerks had committed a 
broach of tru.sfc Ibr stock-jobbing purposes. The principle::! 
of a groat firm, when they engage iu a coufidential transao 
tion of the highest importance, are responsible not only for 
theniKclvos, but for all persons in their employment who 
may bo iu the secret of the busiuesa. There is no reason 
to suppose that Messrs. Rothschild admitted any clerk 
into their confidence; aiul they would scarcely main- 
tain their couiiiiercial and financial position if their agents 
were in the habit of betraying any information which they 
may receive. The CnANCKi.LOR of the Exchequer after- 
wards stated that tho bargain was made public at (’airo, 
and that the news was, as might Iks expected, immediately 
transmitted by telegraph to London. 

Mr. Lowe’s tedious ami jiaradoxical dcuionstratiou of 
the ignorance of tho ^liiiisters as to the couditiou of the 
Canal Company was p( rhaps imnical. He can scarcely 
have intended seriously to dispuio Sir S. Nouthcoik's 
assertion that ho know all the details of the subject, and 
that ho bad communicated the material points to the 
Cabinet. Both Mr. Lowi: and Mr. Gladsto.vk oontende<l 
tliat Lord DERur must liavo reckoned, on the possession of 
inure than ton votes when, in a convcr.sntiou witli rho 
Eroneb Ambassador, he disclaimed any clcsiro to exejvisc a 
propoiidei*ating inflaonco iu the management of the Canal. 
There is not much use in on ingenious nrguniont which 
proves that a cautious and intelligent Minister has, wiih a 
full sense of responsibilitv, talked noasonso on a scriouH 
question. Mr. Lowe had probably no doubt thatiLord 
Dkuby knew all about tlif ten votes, and that be ntyerthe- 
less bought the Khedive’S sbkrea for the purpose of Uko^uir. 
ing intluefioc. Lord Derby himself aeolared that ^ the 
denial of the obvious oemsequences was as dbahnl as a 
doubt wheth^ two aad two rnako four. It not been 
sufficiently noticed either by the ' sup^Hiers or by 
tho opponents of the purchase that the whole oon- 
ti'Oversy on the right of voting turns on au' iiiimaterial 
issue. The votes aro givon. at general meetings of tlie 
shoreholdersi while the adiikiiiiaiararion is ttsted nomini^y 
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fn a Conncil of Administration, and practically in a | 
small jyianaging Committoo, or rather in the President. 
1'he only real power of the shareholders consists 
in their ri^^ht to elect at intervals of cii^lit years 
the members of the Council of Administration. The 
Managing Committee is “ Rpociidly appointed,” probably 
by M. DK Lesseps in the name of the Administrative 
Council. When the President a year or two ago threat* 
ened to close the Canal, he probably consuUed neither the 
Adiuinistrativc Council nor the Managing Coiumittf3c; and 
lie would have been neither entitled nor inclined to lay tho 
matter before a general meeting of shareholders. It thore- 
I’o re matters little whether the Kugli.sb Government will 
have leu votes ; nor is there any ground for Mr. Gj.aostonk’s 
anxiety about the juriadietioxi of EVeneh tribunals. It will 
not Ikj worth while to contest tlio point if M. dk JiESskps 
should unwisely uUcinpt to interfere >vith the legitimalo 
inlluonce of Knglainl. Mr. Gi.adstome's objections to 
Air. Cave’s mission \vorc still more irrelevant than his 
disquisition on the right of voting; and his c.'iso against 
the GovernuionL was not strengthened by a proof that 
.he is an ivr<‘corieihiblo opponent. It is easy to say 
that tlio Kui pive’s reejuost for tinancial assistance ought 
b) Jiavc befall an.s>ven‘d by a mission of two young 
clerks. If the eonr.se Avliich Afr. Gr\i>iSH)M: rceoui- 
nicnd.s had been adopted, ho would Lave reproached tlu} 
Mrni.skT.s with cipial vigour for not sending some agimt 
such as 'Mr. Gave to asoerlaiii wlmfc tho Kjrr.nivK really 
wanted. In trifling details it is idle to quest’ori tlic dis- 
cretion of the Government, which must decide with the 
knowledge that any possible decision is open to ho.stile 
criticism. 

Thu riuruair that Mr. (^avd and AI. pe Li have eomo 
to an understanding about tolls re(piircs exphiiiaiion. Thu 
English Govcrnmuiit coidd not, without special authority 
from all the ireu i time States, agree to an increase of 4he 
charged on shijqiiug. Tho assent, indeed, Knssia and 
Prance might be taken for grant<‘d ; but Austria, Italy, 
Holland, ik'Hinark, and other nations have streiiuou.sly 
Hupported Englisli x'esistanco to AI. UE Lk.s.hei-s's aiuiaeions 
exactions. Air. Lowe took no notice tho tetlious and 
dangerous disputes which arc recorded in tho jjnblished 
Prciicli and English CoiTesporKhuico. Por four years past 
Al. PK Less Firs lias furnished tlie Pj-cbcIi and J^ngli.sh 
Governments with a .subject of discussion which, in the 
days of tho Einpiro, or lu tho time of Al. I’liiEUS, might 
easily havo cxpamlcd into a serious quarivl. Mr, Glap- 
sTosi;, thougli ho has probably read tho Cori'e.spondcnce, 
(•.‘irelessly asserts, both in his speech and in tlio paper 
of queries which ho has since forwarded to tho news- 
papers, that the result is highly satisfactory, althougli tho 
French Government, aid(}d by Russia, lias su*adily sup- 
poi-tcd all tho diiinands (d‘ Al. J»j; Lks.sei s. According to 
Air. Glap.stonk, all maritiinu States allowud themselves to 
be represented by Euglan<l, and they will w'ithdr;iw their 
i^onfidonco when they find that tlio Govornnitint is inte- 
n-sted in tho capital of tho Cau.al as well as in its trade. 
Unluckily for liis arguinetd, Germany, Italy, and other 
principal Statt'S havo already expressed their cordial ap- 
proval of tho purchase, liord Palmkhston’s objections to the 
project of the Canal were not conclu.sivo ; but they arc im- 
properly described by Air. Kokiujck as a craze. I lo has t bus 
fur btJOn ju.sfilled by tho result in tho calculation that 
tho undertaking would be coinincivially uuprolitablo, 
for ho could not foresee that the Kukdjve would be 
induced by cajolery or force to provide more than one- 
half of Iho cost, while all the profits accrued to ilio 
shareholders. Whether, in case of Avar, tho Canal 
would give an advaiibige to Franco over England 
is a question not yet tested by e.\porienco, and Air. 
Diseaeli wisely declines a challenge to di.scus3 it. 
In time of peace controversy on tho tolls has brought 
France and EDglanjjfet antagoni.sm ; and tho purchuso 
of shares will matSHlKaifect tho merits of the disputo 
if it is hereafter reglipjfl, French Ministers and Am- 
ba.sftadors havo avowed the champions of sbaro- 
ib^ers agaiuist sI)ipofWM;V|^ English Governtnonlt 
negotiations capacities. Th6 

argVir|inii^f the two chief tba Government 

wer»h<ij(i| on demurrer. Even if JBcfttADSTON* and 
‘ Lowe hSi proved all tho propoditioni^ whfck they enuncU 
ated, acquicflcem j if thoir reasoning would bo perfectly 
(x>nBi8tent with approval of tho pnrehaso as a patriotio and 
prudent transaction. 


M. BUFFET'S COLLAPSE. 

W HEN* tho relative merits of the serutin de liate and 
the scraiiu d'arrondisse’tncifii were under discussion' in 
the French Assembly M. Oambktta hazarded what at the 
time ajjpeared to many people a very rash prediction. Ho 
told the advocates of tho scrutin d'arrondissoment that 
though, as a matter of principle, he was opposed Uy thorn, 
ho hud no fear that their success would do tho Republican 
cause any luirm. Tho verdict of the arrondissomontB would 
btj the same as tlie verdict of the departments, or, if there 
were any dillorcnco, it would bo that the absence of those 
opportiinliics of compromise which are afforded by Itugo 
consiituencios, each rotiiraing many candidates, would give 
the more advanced Republicans u decided advantage over 
tho moderate. M. Gamjiktta’s apparent bravado has 
turned out to bo tho simple truth. The elections of Sunday 
liavo n;t limed a largo Republican majority, and it is 
.supposed, though as yet probably upon very insufficient 
grounds, that in this majority tho Republicans of the Left 
aro moro numerous than tho Republicans of tho Centre. 
Tho Conservative party, as wo pointed out at tho time, ran 
a tremendous risk in insisting upon tho (dioico of weapons 
in the eleetoral duel. Even if tho nc rutin d' arrundissetneni 
had yielded the precise results they expected, their adver- 
saries would have been able to taunt them with being afraid 
U> appeal to the country witlioiii lirst redistributing the 
const ituciici 08 ; ami now tiiat tho eonstituoncios have 
been redistribuUM without success, they are loft with no 
sort of explanation to offer, except that their policy i*» 
disen*ditud and they tlumiselves ilisliked. They relied 
upon their local inlbience to counleraet iho unpopularity 
of their lulniinistration : but tho result luis shown that 
Ihere i.s a degree of unpopulanty which no amount of local 
iiitlnoiico can gtii over. 'J'hey have fared as ill in tho urron- 
disHoiuents where they are kuow'n as they could havo fared 
in tlio departmerd K in which they are unknown. As though 
to show that they meant to leave undone nothing that could 
by possibility aecentualo tlieir defeat, Al. Riiffet made a 
parade of his clet(*rmihiiiioM to remain in office during the 
eloction.s, and to make full use of such administrative p7‘eR- 
sure as ho could bring to bear upon the electors in order 
to* secure their going in the right way. Ho nearly 
hrok(3 with Al. LL»n Sav and Al. Dufauhw because they 
dirofied their subordinates not to employ iho influence of 
iho Government <*itiior in bribing or in intiiniihiting voters. 
The tradition whieli used to be so powerful in Franco was 
once more to be put to the trial, and it was to be liflcer- 
tained by actual experiment Avhetber the rurals could bring 
themselves to vote in coutradictiun to what they heard 
from ma_) ors and prefects was the wish of the Government. 
Jii this respect also the Conservatives have had their way, 
and their way ha.s turned out to be their fully. All that 
Al. Bcffei’ succeeded in achieving was tho reputation of 
being anxious to stifle iho voice of tlio constituencies. 
What number of votes be lost by this means it is impossible 
to say. Judging by tho result of tho elections, ho can 
scarcely have gained any. 

Certainly, if tho responsibility of making tho elections 
what they are rests mainly with M. Buffet, fortune has for 
once been fair in her dealings. His is the punishment as 
well. No oilier Alinisier has been equally on his trial 
before tho country, and nono has failed like him to get u 
seat in either Chamber. It seoms hardly credible that the 
PiiiME AliNj.STKa of Franco, tho responsible chief of what is 
supposed to be tho strongest Executive in Europe, should 
have oUtMod himself to four constituencies and havo beon 
rejected in all of thorn. It must bo supposed that M, Buffkt 
did not pick out lus constituencies at random, that ho took 
anxious counsel with the prefects in order to ascertain tho 
temper of tho electors, and that lie thought he was making 
everything safe by presenting himself at the same time 
before the four constituuncies in which his repute was 
greatest. This is what M. BcjTJfiT has r^ped from his 
z'esolato dissociation of himself from tho Republican party, 
lie has posed in the presence of all hVance as tho Aroh- 
Gonsorvativo, and now there is not a constituency in the 
country which will consent to bo represented by him. M- 
^urnsT has not attempted to disregard onoxplain away tho 
vote of Sunday, lie has resigned, and, what is more to the 
purpose, he has probably advised Marshal MacMahok to 
accept his resignation. That ho has done tlio best 
< thing Ihat was open to hili to do under the oiroV^* 
stances is plain. If h* had remained in office until the 
Chambers met, he might have ir.volved coUeagusi in 
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his fall Aa it is, the deputies will be propitiated by this ■ 
prompt aocoptanco of the decision of the constituencies, and 
the reconstmotod Ministry may bo able to postpone any 
important debate until there has been time to take the 
measure of the now members. 

M. Oamdstta’s prominence in the country is aa marked 
in the elections to the Chamber of Deputies aa in the earlier 
elections to the Senate. Ho has beaten M. Naqiikt, whom 
chance or ambition hod. marked out as the Irreconcilable 
most bent upon rejecting M. Gambstta’s leadership, and in 
Paris the Badical candic^tes returned all found it necessary, 
or, if not necessary, at least very much to their advantage, 
to make their peace with M. Gambktta before the day of 
voting. When this fact is borne in mind, the stguificanco 
of the Paris elections will bo seen to have l^eu exaggerated. 
It is very unfortunate, no doubt, that Paris should 
cherish an inemdicablo passion for extreme Radicals, 
but it is a misfortune to which the world has by 
this time grown preity well accustomed. Under all 
ciixumstances Paris will return the strongest Radicals that 
will serve her purpose ; the really important consideration 
both in the elections of Sunday and in the elections to the 
Senate is what her pi'ccise purpose was. Upon this point at 
least there is no room for uncertainty. The campaign of the 
Irreconcilablcs in the autumn had stated the issue between 
them and M. Gambeita in unmistiikablo terms. !M. Gam- 
BETi'A ticcopts the Constitution of February; M. Louis 
Blanc and M. Naquet reject it. M. Gambetta secs 
nothing incompatible with Republican Govorument in a 
Second Gbaniber, or in a President capable of being re-elected 
and possessing the right of dissolving the Legislaturu ; M. 
Louis Blanc and M. Naqukt hold that a Constitution 
invested with these chamcteristics is nothing better than 
a Monarchy in disguise. M. Gambltta regards the existing 
Republic as a reality, which admits, no doubt, of being im- 
proved, but which has in the first insiancoto be preserved ; 
M. Loi'13 Blanc and M. "Naquet regard the existing Re- 
public as a changeling which must be utterly got rid of 
bofuro the true Republic can bo created. Here is a perfectly 
intelligible series of distinctions — distinctions w’hichgo well 
to the root of the matter, and involve the gravest practical 
consequences. Tlio really critical fact in the Paris elections 
is that, when this issue was presented to the eloctoi*8, they 
made it clear that, for a Radical to serve their purpose, ho 
must serve M. Gambk jta’s purpose also. It may bo objectod 
that M. Loi;is Blanc himself is among the deputies returned 
for Paris, and tliat, if the Paris elections arc judged by 
the standard just suggested, M. Louis Blanc’s opinions 
arc more popular than M. Gambetta’s. The auswer is that 
M. Louis Blanc has obtained success by first laying down 
his ams. Ue did not pi’cscnt himself os an opponent of 
M. Qambetta; on the contrary, he submitted to have his 
name inserted in the list of candidates recommended by 
M. Gambktta. Tii point of fact, the chief of the In'ccon- 
cilables sought to bo readmitted to the fold as the indis- 
pensable condition of getting rotimned. This is not the 
attitude M. Louis Blanc would have taken if ho had felt 
that Paris was as irreconcilable as himself. Instead ol 
allowing the distinction between himself and M. GAMUErr 
tp drop into the background, he would rather have di'aggei] 
it into prominence, instead of accepting M. Gambeita’i 
patronage, ho would have defied his opposition. What i; 
true of X’avis is true of tho other great cities. In ever 
one of them thcro has been ample opportunity for the 
Irreconcilablcs to take up M. Gambetta's glove, and iu 
every one they have cither exercised a prudent discixtiion 
by aooommoaaiing their professions to their fortunes, or 
have declined to como forward at all, or have come forward 
only to invite defeat. 

As regards the political complexion of tho Kepublicani. 
who have been returned to the new Chamber.it is impos- 
Bible to form any positive opinion. They have mostly been 
represented as belonging to tho more advanced section o; 
the party. But this estimate comes from Consorvativ< 
fiouroes, and allowance must bo made for a natural disposi 
tion to represent their own defeat as being at the same 
time a defeat of moderate men of all parties. A great 
number of the deputies are untried men, whoso plaoe hi 
the Chamber cannot be exactly assigned. VulesB Ihi, 
temper of the country has been strangely moBread, d# 
violent dootrinoB attrlbotoA.to. thorn will prove* 
Bumtned up in a violent dislike of the late Prime Miuiste?^ 
tfiiniiiment which is not^ noMSsity either revolutionary 
or immoral. The strength ef fhe Bonapartists in tho new 
Ohember is leihthan vo.should have boen inciznod to pre^ 


diet. It does not exceed, oven if it does not lUl Bhoft 
bo hundred seats which M. Gambktta long ago estimatdd 
bat they would secure ; and cansidering how favoiinible 
be policy of tho Govcimment during the last two years has 
been ti> tho Bonupariist cause, to have been stationary is 
almost equivalent to losing ground. 


REOILNT ELECTIONS. 

S INCE ilie introduction of tho Ballot no Government, 
however large a majority it commands, can afford to 
bc^ lulled into security. The sudden and complete reaction 
which drove Mr, Gladstone from office is likely to Income 
a prceerleni. It may pe rhaps bo desirable that uie Ministry 
for the time being should be stimulated to vigilance by 
conscious insecurity of tenure ; but constitucncieB are in* 
fiuenced by many cousiduratious vrhich have little to do 
with the policy or merits of a Government. Daring tho 
last Session it was often said that the anarchy of the 
Liberal party and the personal rivalrios of its leading 
members rendereil it impossible for the Opposition to 
succeed to office. Since that time tho discipline of the 
party has been in some degree rc-csteblished ; and the 
habit of united action will gradually tend to create a 
common purpose; but the dangers which the present 
Government has reason to apprehend are neither imme- 
diate nor dependent on the disposition of tho House of 
Commons. If the next general election resulte in the return 
of a liiberal majority, tho difficulties of detail which may 
be found in the formation of a new Government will 
assuredly be overcome. About fifty elections which have 
occurred since tbt^ opening of tlio present Parliament have 
not materially altered the balance of parties; but of late the 
Guvernirient has not been unit'urmly lucky. Within the 
month of February three Liberals of extreme opinions have 
boon elected, and two of them have succeeded to Con-' 
servative members. At Burnley tho numbers of the 
minority had increased since 1S74. Perhaps electors of 
moderate opinions were induced to join the Conservative 
party by the selection of Mr. Rtlanps as a candidate, and 
by the certificates of ))is merits which were fumisbed by 
Mr. Oladstonk and Mr. Bkjout. If merited personal 
retribution furiiishes any compensation for political defeat, 
the better class of Manchester Conservatives may perbaps 
be consoled for the failure of Mr. Powell. As a believer 
in newfangled theories and an enemy of established 
institutions, ]Mi\ .Iacob Brjgut may perhaps sincerely think 
that Irish Homo Rule may properly bo regarded as an 
open i|uestion. Mr. Powell’s professed readiness to accept 
the pledge which ’was tendered to tho candidates by Mr. 
Burr and Mr. Mitch kll Henry suggests reflections of a 
different kind. A professed willingness to inquire into 
the merits of Home Rule an acceptance of Mr. 
Burr's principle. A Conservatism which docs not in- 
clude the conservation of tho United Kingdom is unin- 
telligihlo except a.s a party badge. If Mr. Powell had 
no scruples as to the dismemberment of tho Em- 
pire, lie might still have calculated more accurately 
tho gain or loss ^vhich might result fi*om tampering with 
sedition. Tho Irish agitatoi's are the natural allies of the 
Libera) section to which Mr. Jacob Bright belongs, and 
they have reason to hope for his support. As soon as they 
had induced Mr. Powth.l to renounce tlio principles which 
he might have been expected to maintain, their influence 
wdth tho Irish portion of the constituency was placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Brigut. On tho other hand^ 
Mr. Powell probably alienated some of tho most re- 
spectable mombera of bis party, though it is impos- 
sible to ascertain whether his conditional adherence to 
Home Rule was tho causo of his de^t. A fourth part of 
tho constituency abstained froni^|Ring; some of them 
perhaps becuuso they were jlMUflpnt between two ad- 
herents of Mr. Butt. Anothm^Hs of seoeders have less 
excuBo for their condodj^^^Rs said a 

section of tho clergy voted 

Bright, the prole: •eebnoilable 

Ohurch, for tho expressing disam||Hto qf 

the Goverudtent, irs little whether 

# Mr. . wore wcl^ founded^ ' iTbSrown 

proceeding Nmi inKiisisteiit with«,ahy poibKo {Hrinoipie, 
although it is explained by one of the most notomus 
weaknessea of human nature. The vulgar fidlaqy that an 
o^en enemy ehouid be preferred to o^ unamzoiiu^^ 
friend ought not to impose cm any mind. TbS 
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ocdlesiaaiica who folio Mr. BmoiiT hav^e placed them, 
selrea on a level with tnntinoas Liberals who vote aj^^aiust 
their own oonvictiona because their party declines to advo. 
oate contagious diseases or compulsory abstinence. 

In the much less important borough of Leominster the 
Conservatives have suffered a serious discomfiture. It was 
supposed that the late member retired for the purpose of 
accommodating iho Government by providing a safe srsit 
for tbe SouciTOR-Ob'SKRAL ; but a local magnate who had 
not boon consulted thought fit to display his resentntiMit 
by starting as a candidate a member of liis own family who 
had at one time repreSoiited the borough. The vacancy 
had boon awkwardly created two months before a new writ 
could be issued ; and a provincial agitator profited by the 
interval to proseento a cauv'ass which has proved unexpec- 
tedly sncoessful. For twenty years Leominster hail been 
UnintotTuptedly Gonaorvativo, and nndor a system of open 
voting it would have remained Conservative for twenty 
yeAt^ longer. Mr. Blake’^ election is probably ns distusre- 
fnl to tbo moderate Liberals of the borough and of Iho 
neighbourhood as to the party which has been actually 
d<iteated. The ultra-Radicals, when they welcome tboir 
recruit, will perhaps perceive that they Lave been hasty in 
denouncing the existence of small rural boroughs, which 
have passed under now condilioua since the iiitnHluetion of 
the Ballot. 8 ujiie little time w.as retiiiircd to :iecusti)rn 
voters to the abolition of the iudueuce of property 21.10! 
station. The cheap pleasure of thwtirting with entire ini. 
punity landlords, customers, and employers is more keenly 
iClt in obscure places such as lioomiustor than in gie-it 
oonstituencies wbioh have boon accustomed to poLiicul 
contests. 

Even the county constituencies, though they aro still 
faithful to the party which they have long supfiortt'd, 
famish oausos of anxiety to Coiifiervative IcadiTs anti 
managers of elections. The tenant. farnuMvs begin to vvjivcr 
in their allegiance to the great hindowncrs who liavo 
hillierto nominated candidates. In Shrtipshire, in Dot M'U j 
shire, and in Bast Suffolk, the only signilicanco of too 
recent contests has boon that they more or less repre.se nrod 
the antagonism of classes previously united. Mr. Kastun, | 
indded, who was defeated a few months ago in anorh<*r 
division of the same county, is a Liberal ; and Bast Anglian 
farmers perhaps associate his politieal principles with the 
demand of agricultural labourers for the franchise. The 
member for North Shropshire is, like his opponent, a Con- 
Norvative and a landed proprietor; but he was not go ne- 
mlly supported by his own eJass, and ho probaldy received 
aid from the Liberals. The farmers who returned Mr. 
Lkigjjtok were perhap.*i chiefly bent on asserting their 
own independeneo ; but, when questions all'ooting the tenure 
of land are raised, the nowly.awakeiiod political ambition 
of the tenantry will bo directed to dofiniUj objects. Mr. 
Fowlvr, who was defeated by a considcrabio majority 
in Dorset. shire, is hlinsolf a teuanl-f2iruier. xAllhough it 
may be dcsirublu tliat oc(!Upier.s of hind should not be j 
eoiiaidored as ineligible for county 8 culs, the ehuraetor «»f ! 
the representation would not be improved if it wi re trana. * 
ferrodfrom the class to which it has hitherto been coidiruid. 
It may bo admitted that the farmers themselves acquiesce 
for the most pait in tbo pre.fereiiec accorded to IjindovviuMM. 
The contest in Berkshire was atialogou.s to that in ^orth 
Shropshire, altiiough the result was difterunt. It seems 
that a section of the farmers resented the Tiominatioa of 
the candidate who has been returned, on the not unreason, 
able ground that they had not been consulted. Those wlit) 
dusire to control county elections will sliow little puliiic<il 
tact if they fail to recognizo the power which is now 
exercised hy the tenjint- far mors. It would bo snicidal 

to alienate allies who may bo retained and conciliated by 
prudent deference to their legitimate susceptibilily. 71 ic 
class which can at its pleasure decide an election may well 
insist on being at least nominally consulted in the dioi<;o 
of a candidate. 

Whigs and old-fashioned Liberals probably regard suc- 
cessive borough eleottoiis with uneasiness and dissatisflic- 
tioii. The latest additions to tholr own party will scarcely 
have been welcome. The gradnally decreasing influence of 
the iuanager.s of parties over the seleotiou of members is a 
^change, and perhaps not an improvetnent, in the Constitn- 
tion.^ Lucai capitai'.tiif and employers of labour, who add 
solidity to apartjf, mcL'no more and nfore to Conservative 
opinions; and local agitators of extreme opinions are 
troublesome adherents. Neithor party finds it easy to 
provide seats for some of its most usefal members. Lord 


IlARTiNaTON himself represents a remote Welsh borough 
with which he has no permanent connexion. The Govern* 
ment, on tho other hand, has for three months been in 
search of a constituency for the Solicitor-Genebal, and he 
IB at last compelled to resort to Horsham, where there was 
a vacancy immediately after his appointment. It is 
diflicult in tho absence of mihuto local knowledge to 
juilgo of tho probable result of the contest; but in one 
recent election iho votes were equally divided; and the 
prcMUit vacancy is caused by tho excjinsion of a Liberal 
till riibcr on petition. Sir HAKPtNi.ir, Oiffaud may perhaps 
be well advised in de.scending in liis addresses to the level 
of tho humblest Conservative voter, but it is not alto- 
g(*ther edifying to learn the grounds on which a law officer 
of the Government asks for the KnflVagcs of the Horsham 
electors. Gratitude to Mr. Disraeli for tho franchise 
which ho is said to have bestowed on iho householders 
may bo abated by tho reflection that Mr. Gladstone swept 
away numerous limitations on tho suffrage which were 
originally proposed by Conservative Oovernmonts. If 
commonplaces and innocent fallacies tend to promote his 
immediate object, the SOLICITOR- Gi’-NiiKAL is perhaps iiot to 
he blamed for condescending to the ineunest capacities. If 
he 13 returned for Horsham ho will of course vote with bis 
pirty and his colJeagncB, and his readiness and spirit will 
be useful in debfite. A defeat at ilorslmni, which is not 
improbable, would greatly ombarniss the Government. It 
is easy to buy out a sitting nieuibor with a baronetcy, but 
no Government can give utlos to tlio cdectors who must bo 
consulted. 


COUNT AUNIM. 

J T is reported by a telegram which, like other telegrams, 
may po.ssibly have a shadow of truth in it, Ihut Count 
Akmm is to he prosecuted once more, and this time his 
offence is designated as high trc.ison. It is by the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet entitled ProSthilo that he is supposed 
to have laid himself open to so severe a churge. Of high 
(reason in tho Bngliah sense of the word it is ridiculous to 
itnagino that Count Arnui has been guilty ; but it appears 
from the pages of tho pamphlet Hsclf that Germans use tho 
phiMse in a sense of their own. Count Arnim is constantly 
flefending himself in its pages against the imputation thati 
he has dono something trcasonalde ; sind it would appear 
(hat hy treasonable ho moans Hornetlimg improper in an 
odieijil. It may be conjectured that, if the telegram is true 
ar iilj, }ind (*ount Arnim is to be farther proKociited, what 
is rc.’illy meant is that ho will he an-aigned on the charge 
of having violatcil tho iirficle of tlie Code hy which it is 
inudo u ptmal offence to publish uffirial documents or 
betray Slate secrets to tho d(*trimrut of tho State. 
Whether the German Government would act wisely 
in prosecuting Count Ahniai on sin h a dnirge is a matter 
on which opinions may differ. Fru Nihilo is a most foolish 
composition, and shows Count Ahnim to bo one of tho 
sillh'st of men. To di'spiso it, ami leave it to bo quietly 
forgotten, >vonld ihereforo seem to bo the course which a 
prudent Government would follow. Tho punishment 
already inflicted on Count Arnim has also been very severe, 
for lie Inis been disgraced, banished, and, worst of all, 
shown to the world at his raal value. Thn last pitiful cry 
of .a ruiiicil exile might therefl^re he ullowwl to ox|ieiid 
ilseif in the silence of space. But, on the other bund, it 
must be owned that tho German G ivcrnment may very 
justifhibly think that somo vory strong mark of re- 
probation ought to be set on i hc conduct of a person 
who uses his former position us Ambn^ssador to publish 
such a composition as Fro Nihdn. Tho author himself 
iidmits that the puhlicaiicm of tho documents given to 
the world in Fro Nihilo is “ contrary to every fair tm- 
“ iiition in tho annals of dipliimacy,*' That an ox- 
Ainbassador should publish oiliouil documents without 
tho permission of bis Govornment^ and for the ex- 
press purpose of injuring and exposing the head of the 
Government, is certainly opposed to fair traditions. Count 
Arnim exculpates himself on the ground that the docu- 
ments pnblished in Fro Nihilo were all communicated by 
the Government to the tribunal on tho occasion of tliC 
late trial, and that the Public Prosecutor asked that afl 6 ut 
one of them should be read in open Court. This may make 
a legal difference, and it perhaps reduoos the extent .,^ 
Count Aentm's violation of |hir traditions. However,^ 
Count Arnim acknowledges that he has vieteted those tra- 
ditional and does what l^e owns to him u an 
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AitibaBBador, iu order that he may ri^ht himeelf vritL che 
public in Ilia contest with Prinoo IJisMAiiOK, there is little 
more to bo said ou the point. But it must bo observed 
that other things are revealed in P/'^ JVi/ii’/r* than despatches 
between Paris and Berlin. Count Aknim has thought fit 
to give the Biibstanco of bis convorsation with the 
£m?kro]i, and to record the precise terms in which, 
as he alleges, tho EMrcKOB himself complained to 
him of iho arrogance and jciilous domineering spirit of 
Prince Bismarck. It is difficult to find terms of condomua- 
tion too Hcvorc for an Ambassador who lays before the 
public exprc.ssious used in tbo strictest contidence to him 
by the Sovereign. Loyalty and honour would bo at an 
end ii‘ men ontrushHl with high office wero not uccustomod 
to think that such niischicvous indiscretion us this is one 
of whh’h they could no more be guilty than of picking a 
pocket. 

Count Aknim undoubtedly shows in his pamphlet that 
Prince Bismarck is by no moans a pleasant person to have to 
doal with when he is oifended. lie is by no means scrupulous 
as to tho means ho employs or tho pGrson.s whom he Hctn to 
work. He does not plsy fair; he nuikes and takes all tbo 
advantages ho can. Lie and Count Arnxm qiiurrellcd, 
and there can bo no question that Prince Bi.smauck 
det(*rndnod that Count Arnim should get the worst in the 
quiiirel. Tho real, if not tho solo, origin of tho quarred 
Wivs that (iouiit Arnim determined to bo Prince iii.:>MARCK*s 
successor. In the hinguago of Pro Nihilo^ tho boliel that 
lit' \/a.s indispensable gave Prince Bismarck desjsHio power. 

“ Suddenly a man ari»se who thr<‘atoned to rob him of his 
’* charm of infallibility, and whom tho public poinU'd to as 
“ his Hiu;ccs.sor." It is one of the peculiarities of P'/v> 
Nihilo that it is written throughout a.s if Count Arnim had 
nothing to do with it, and as if he wero ono of the heroes 
of ancient history, who.so career it is intcTosting to study 
on iicooiint of bi.^ gigantic merits. However, as the 
])amphlet puts it, “ suddenly a man arose.” This man 
happened at tlio time to lie Ambassador at Paris, and there- 
jbi’o occu[»icd what wa.s then a post of very great import- 
ani'c. Tlio rclutioiis of Germany and Franco were very 
strained ^or some lime after the war, and Prince Bismarck 
was of opitrum that it was he, and not this suddenly arising 
man, who oiif^ht to decido what the relatiuins <»f the two 
counlric.s should be. The ditficulty was that Pnuco Bis- 
marck could not recall Count Abmm as an English Foreign 
Sccictury would rccidl an Ambassador of wliost' official 
conduct ho disapfiroved, since no ono but the Kmikkok 
could tio I list, ainl the KmtkroR had a tenderness for Cunidi 
Aknim, wdiich this man of gigantic merit ba.s now ivpaid 
l)> bctriiying the FiMVKUOu’s private conversations. Ou the 
other liand, (^nlIlt Arnim would not resign. Ho was 
treated, in lii.s opiiiitm, as no Ainboasador ought to ho 
treated; he was humiliated and iiisalted. But the mono 
hu thought- Prince ilisMARGK wanted to get rid of him, the 
more tightly he lesolved to stick to his post. Whatever 
ho did, Pniieo BrsMahck found fault with him ; and, if tho 
statements of the pamphlet are correct, he soiiirtimes found 
fault where Count Arnim bad not deserved blame. To 
defend Prince Bismarck is no part of the busincs»s of an 
English writer, and he is supremely indiii'erent to being 
dci'ended by any one. But it must be remcnilKjrcd that, 
although there was a personal quarrel let ween the 
two men, iu which Prince Bismarck, partly through 
his unscrupulous way of doing busines.s, and partly 
through tho amazing indiscretion of Count AiUflM, 
was ultitnaiely triumphant, there was also a real 
divergence of policy. Prinoo Bismarck was nut fighting 
about a matter to which the interests of Gt^rmany 
wero alien. Ho had much larger, bolder, and more states- 
manliko views than Count Arnim, understood Germany 
and France far lietter, and was honestly bent on getting 
what was best carried out. Had tbo man who suddenly 
arose really 8uccee<lcd at that time in robbing Prince Bis- 
marck of his charm, Germany would have suSered as muob 
as the iidhliible CHAMOBLhOR. 

Throughout the two combatants were in a wrong posi- 
tion. As Count Arnim says, he could not make up his 
mind whotbor Prince Bismarck was his official snperior or 
not. The bead of the Foreign -Office seems to have a 
claim to the obedicnep of AmbMsadors^ but then, as Count 
Aknim kept saying to himself, he was the Am b assador, not 
ofj^ Cbanckllur, but of the Emperor. Prinoe Bis- 
MiEoK cotnplaiped tliat the pittaro of the state of things 
in Ftanee given bjp'Oount Aubkxm was quite out of keapt- 
^h that which .he^ Pnnoe Bismabck, was in the 


habit of presenting to the mind of his Sovereign. Coui^ 
Arnim replied that it via.s uL business to enlighten the in^iijid 
of his master. Prince Bismarck on ono ocuux^lou intimated 
that it would be us well if Count Aknim coloured bis 
reports sous to bu in keeping with Prince Bismarck’ a views, 
and tho obvious retort v.'a*« tiiut this was not the way to Jot 
the Empkkok hw two sides of a question. Count Amfi^l 
was fully possessed with the notion that he was a man who 
had suddenly uristMi, that tho Emperor ought to profit by 
his virtue, wisdom, and expiTinnce, and that tho destined 
succession in which tho voice of the public called him 
miglit as well como soon os tuto. Prince Bismarck wan 
equally determined that ho would not be replaced, and he 
W4LH anxious to show that his destined successor was not at 
all fit to replace him. The EurBooR also soeuis to have 
been quite at a loss to know what was the true 
position of Count Aknim, and was oa much bewildered 
as Count Aknim himself. The theory that the Ambassador 
was a servant excluKively of the Emperor broke down in 
practice. The Em rpjKOR would not order Count A R.VJM to 
leave Paris, and kept up a sort of kindliness towards bim, 
but ho could not pi*cvoiit Prinoo Bismarck treating Count 
Arnim in a very high-handed way. All ho could do y/w 
to pour into Count Armm's faithless bosom confidentiid 
laments over iho imperiousness of bis Chancellor. In 
theory, ho ought to havo either condorriuod and removed 
his si'rvaiit at Paris or to havo retained and upheld him. 
In practice, ho kept him on and let him bo bullied. Thin 
is not to the diMucdlt of the Emperor. Ho was merely 
undergoing tho HuiforingH of a person living in a nioment 
of transition. The old traditions of tho small Prussian 
Court had died out; the constitutional traditions of 
Germany hiul not yet hoeii formed. In such a state of 
thing;), when diircrences arise, the strongest will and the 
boldest mind generally wins its way. Prince BlSMAROE 
has won, and he has won so completely that it might bo 
thought ho would do much better not to seem to have any 
wish to trample on a fallen foe. 


THE INfDLAN LEGISLATION BILL. 

1 I^IIILE Borno members of the House of Commons wore 
V T silently wondering wbutber the heiMl of the groat 
Scotch house of Camprei.l was really a bigger man than 
the ^Lalmraja of JEiri\jKE or the Subahdar of tho D£CCAN» 
and while Mr. Lows was calmly domojishiug our Indian 
Empire as he has demolished classics, a Bill was slip- 
ping through an important stage of existence to which 
we think it imperative that public attention should be 
dmwn. It concerns not so much iho QuEEN as her repre- 
sentative ; it has to do with the dignity and tho officienoy 
of the Government of India, not with Imperial titles and 
high-sounding names. It seems that for some time past 
difficulties have been felt, or rather imagined to havo bean 
felt, wit h regard to the legislative powers of the Governor- 
Gcuenil of India. They were uncertain. They wero liable to 
becalled iiiqiicstioii. They were possibly unconstitutional,” 
though Mr. lioKBUCK has just told us that this term may 
ofton lie used with very liltlo meaning. Accordingly, 
last Bossion a Bill was brought in to sot these doubts 
and difficulties at rest; and, if we recollect rightly, 
it provided that, iu case the High Court thought any 
legislative euactment of the Viceroy to be at variance 
with any Act of Pai'llanient, it was to resort to the 
folluwdng process. Tho Judges were to certify their 
opinion to the Viceroy, who was to certify to the Secre- 
Uivy of State, who was to take the advice of tho Privy 
Council. Tliis circuitous process having been abandoned, 
a new Bill has now been introduced wbicli is to attain the 
same object^ but by a diflferoui route. Wo may remark 
that the mast sagacious observer could not havo divined 
from the report of tho debate on the second reading, as it 
appeared in the Times, that the present Bill was not of thsi 
most nnintoresting, trivial, or truinpeiy oharaote. ^ 
debate on the election of a night luiTsa in a oonnil^^ in. 
firmaiy would have received more space and attowIgiAn in a 
local jonrnal It is only from the Uorninf we 

can discover how important are the gf 

iho proposed legislation to tho good 
ment of the dependenoy whi*;h is hnuonfdrtb tp Jbe 
neutly associated with Hsa Hiamj'B iiMie* 
have been called apparently to exalt 4ha dignity of l£s 
Viceroy in one direction, wo ai?e motiosBy invited to 
degrade it in another; and Hr- Vmwet wae ivob in 
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the least ovoratepning the lino of tho strictest trhth 
vhen ho denoancea this Bill aa injariona to the power 
and position of tho Govornor.Qeneral. There is a good 
dcal^ in the nieasuro which repeats or consolidates 
previous Acta, er which is at least inoffeusivo and unob* 
jectionable. That the Viceroy in his own Council should 
have power to legislate for all persons, all Courts, sncl all 
things whatsoever in our own tcrritorii-a ; for all nativo 
Indian sobjccta beyond those territories ; for Englishmen 
in native States, and for all persons on the higli .sons within 
certain limits ; that local Councils at Madras and Bombay 
should not ho permitted lo hnncllo cortaiii vital or 
delicate aubjecus, such as tho public debt, the currt'iicy, the 
posUoffioc, religion, llio army, our foreign relations, and 
the penal code ; and that tho Secretary of State shall have 
power to disallow any law or regulation passed either by 
tho locjvl or by tho Supreme Council, is perfectly just, 
politic, and proper. But the Bill goes on to introduce two 
provisions for which no exigency has been pleaded, for which 
no justihcaiion has been put forth, which are liktrly to lead 
to most uiiseomly coinplications, and \Ylnch are alt(»geilier 
inconsistent with the arduous ta^k now imposed on a 
Viceroy round whom ditlimilties thic ken and trials increase. 
It roeiles Uiat, if a division of any High (^nirl, ifi its 
appellato or extraordinary original jurisdit tioii, sb.ill <lcem 
any law passed by the Viem-oy, ami not disallowed by the 
Secretary of State, to be repugnant to uu i\(it of Par- 
hamunt, the tSudges may decade that such law, or part of 
it, is invalid. Then a eopy of the judgment is lo )>ti m iu 
to the Viceroy, who is eitln r to repeal the Act or lo rel‘»‘r 
it homo, whereupon tho Secretary of Slate is allowed lo 
appeal to the Privy Council. And it is also provided that 
any Court-martial which may think Mko tho High Court is 
to look to tho Act of Parliament anti (‘ompletely throw 
overboard tho Indian legislation. 

Those jirovisions, though profe.ssedly intended to restrict 
tho power of tho lower judicial Courts to arraign the 
legislativo acts of tho Imliari Clovermaent, start altogether 
from an unsound piinciplc, and may lead to iiniaziiig re- 
sults. They seem akin to the sort of statesmanship wliich 
last year gmtilicd di.sloyal natives and ilisrnayed Anglo- 
Indians by the blunders of tho Baroda case. By one 
class in India tho proposal will be received with intlig- 
iiatioii; by another with incredulity; by Muno with j»ert 
appn^val; and by” not a few wiih the nudieious glee which 
i« shown by a mischievous schoolboy when there is a pro.s- 
pect of the liead-muHtcr and the usher coming to logger- 
heads. Nothing moro delights certain sect ions of tho 
native community Ilian the oxeitornent of an uusoi*mly 
eonlcst between two great powers in the State, 'fhere aro 


the grasp of the ponal code ; and all readers .nlntt reoot* 
leot passages in Indian history, from the time of ImpBV and 
Hastings down to recent days, in which, if statesinen were 
not lawyers, Judges showed plainly that they oonld be 
active politicians. 

Tho true remedy for any possible abuse of power by the 
Viceroy' is ti> bo sought for else whore, and it is not fhr off. 
Jli.s laws are now passed after long deliberation, with full 
publicity, with ample time for petitioning, and under nn- 
rostricted comment. They are subjected to tho revision of 
experienced colloagiios whoso careers have been spent in 
te.sting, applying, and suggesting all sorts of laws. His 
C<.mueil contains invariably one Englishman, provionsly 
unconnected with India, of the legal profession, who is 
always a good lawyer and occasionally has been a profound 
jnrist. The assistance of Law OlHccrs outside the Council, 
ciirresponding to tho Attorney”- and Solicitor-Goneral, can 
be culled in at any niomoiit. The Secretary of State can 
put his veto on any project of legislation in any stage of 
its progress, even when it has bctMi threshed out in Council 
anti published in the CalcuUa (.! a :: rlto . Lord Samsbukt 
lia.s no want of able and experienced advisers around him, 
in Council and outside it, who can be relied on to detect 
Uic minutest invasion of Parliamentary privilege. Tho 
House of (yominoiiH, too, is not likely” to overlook its own 
dignity and rights. It will doubtless bo contended that, 
by sul^ecting the legislative action of the Viceroy to the 
dispa.ssionjitc revision of a high judicial Court, wo aro 
1 coaching llie natives to understand a Constitution and to 
respect tho tribunals of tho land. Tlierojdy to this is that, 
on tho contrary, wc shtvll be inviting them to find reasons 
for delaying obedience and defying siuthority. In short, 
the Ihll is an attempt to evade responsibility and escape 
unpleasant diseiissitm. Wo aro given to understand 
lhal. the project has not bc’cn formally laid l^efore the 
Indian Council ; and the time for these alterations strikea 
UK as moat inopportune. One Viceroy is eoniing home ; 
and a successor cannot be expected to take in at a glanoo 
the awkward Biluation in wdiich lie may bo placed by these 
timid concessions. Our first duty is to loach natives 
to obey tlios(j laws which Rcveral of their number have 
actually helped to pass. Giving “ a Parliamentary titlo 
“ to the Icgi.Hlaiive powers of the Governor-General,” ns 
urged by Lord GKOiuni Haaui/jon, is all very .well; but 
this can easily bo done vvitlioiit inviting any knot i>f rich 
and discontented natives to dial lengo tho highest aotlc''- 
riiy of the Empire, and without turning a Court-house 
into a school for rabid dedaumtion, under tho mistaken 
notion that wo arc thereby csiablishiiig tho “ Reign of 
Law.” 


always in India rich people with inonoy to spend in gruti- 
iying their whims or airing t.luar grievances, and there aro 
tluout advocates who like to show that such or such an act 
is quite beyond the power of tho State. The Zemindars of 
Bougul are invariably ready to cry out that some law Uixing 
them or compolling them not to ncgiect Iheir duty nullifies 
tho PerjMJtual Settlonicut. Bigoted Brahmans would have 
I'otained Suttee in old ilays, and more recently would have 
deprived converts of the rights of inheribaiioo and marriage. 
Wahabis arc ready to arraign eveiy act of tho State and its 
i>flicorg with an acrimony compounded of soctarian zeal and 
political rancour. A .score of things may happen at any 
ujoment to arouse these selfish and disloyal feeling.s, which 
will sarvive half-a-dozen Royal visits. The High Court 
may any day, when any law is found inconvenient, bo 
(Cirned into an arena for seditious and inflammatory 
political harangnes. The Judges of the High Court aro 
usually men of high character and independence, but 
tbuy may be compelled to listen for hours to arguments 
which they eaxmot endorse, and may not like to check 
ardent fuid impulsive barristers bent on convincing thoir 
clients that the indepeudent Englishman is not so easily 
put down. No matter if the case is visibly hopeless from the 
iirst. The High Court may aJtiniateJy decide that there is 
no ropngnancy, but tbe oliject will have been gained. A 
rich and influentiai xmiiy will grudge no expense in feed- 
ing fat its hatred against law and authority ; the tale will 
be dill used by the thousand chanxiels of a hoditious press 
into every bazaar the province ; and the half-educated 
and wholly crednlou^ hativea will have learnt with joy that 
there is a power somewhere which can safely insult tho 
rioeroy and defy his officers. . This is no imaginary 
^ .heid a Tew few yeaw a 
ku ^bvtired aa harangue, in fiiyoor 

himAAlf within i 


COMMONS INCTAlSIUiE. 

M r. CROSS'S new Commons Bill is designed to get 
iho procedure’ in cases of incloHure out of tbe dead- 
lock into which tlio change in public feeling on the subject 
has lately brought it. InclosurcR in tlio w'ay provided by 
Act of Parliament have bcim almost abandoned, because no 
owner of common land cared to risk tho opposiiiou which 
any proposal of tbe kind was almost sure to oncouifter in the 
Houho of Commons; and in their stead thei'ehas gro^n Up 
a practice of inclosing with a high hand, in tho )^jih.that 
tiiG fear of incurring expense may pro vent those who have 
a right to object from doing so by process of Ufw^ It ie 
certainly well that tho uncertainty which has lately hung 
round the question should be removed. If an iuclosuro ia 
not injurious to the public interest, and promotes the in- 
terest, or may be made to promote the iutemt. of the 
private ownerR, it is dcsiiublo that an owner should know 
the precise nature of the process he has to go i^roiigh, and . 
the nature also of the opposition which ho has 0 expect. 
If, on tho other hand, an inclosnro is injurioiifi tp the 
public interest) it is clearly desirable that there should be 
some mode of applying for it unmistakably marked out| so 


Mr. Gboss proposes to attain Hiose ends by ewUring : hetU/r 
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obey the law as regards the nature or extent 
xnatlon which they are bidden to collet and , Uy 
ParUameat* When ouoe Parliament is in pbsscsii^' Af 
that informalitou, the responsibility posses out of the' 
missioiiers’ hands. It is true that, if the opponents df nii*/ . 
closures Lave hoped that under the now fogisJation tbqr 
would bo able to leavo off work, they havo good oauMf to 

DUO oomniva iivt» i bo disappointed. It will still l)0 nUiccssary to cxorcuiouncettlt;^ ^ 

which it is proposed to make either fori’ecrcatiottgwjands or ing vigilanco in tUoIloiisoof Oomroons in order to ensure ^ 
l^iuidiotmontsmlieaof commourirfiM. Tho Cora mission era that no private interest is served at the expense of the 

public interest. Bub nnlc.sg wo are prepared to go thp length 


oeitein common to apply to the Oommissionens ibr a pro- 
Yisien^ order of inclbsuro. If the oommon 
miles ^h.town of not less thanil^ thousand innabitantB, 
Aotico ituist at tho sumo time be given to the samlary 
authority having jurisdiction in such town. The applicants 
aro bound to fuxviish the Commissioners with |^iculars 
as te the population of tho neighbourhood, tho dtataiico of 
the oommon bom any towns or villages, and the provisioiw 

t .*.1 ^ a... 


ibuollotmonts in lieu of common rights, 
aro^'lij^ially instructed to requiro the applicants to i»iatiO 
why they think it bettor that tho common should be in- 
closed and not merely regulated, and why tho inclosuro is 
expedient vfhen viewed in relation to .tho benetit of the 
heighbour^pd. If this provision is projierly carried oat 
it will be one of the most valuable in tho Bill. Nothing 


of saying that no more inclosures shall be permitted, thero 
is no nK^mis of dispensing with this necessity. So long os 
inclosures arc allowcti, on condition that they can be shown 
to bo for tho advantage of tho cotrimanity as well as for 
that of individuals, ihoro will be a tendency on the part of 


will more tend to disoourage applications for inclosures i the owners to try to present tho facts in the best possible 

'* *' ’ ' *" " light for their own objects. No Conmiission, however Care- 

fidly c'oTiKtitnted, can bo trusted to Uiwwt these attempts 
80 well jw Parliament. 

It docs not follow, however, that because the general 
pnrposc of iho CoramoTis Bill ib good, thero Is not great 
room f‘»i‘ improvement in ita dcUtils. Mr. SllAW Lefbveb 
pointed out with much ju.slice that-, besides the inclosures 
uHected through the agency of the Commissioners, thero 
urc other.s that are cfloctcd by tho simpler px-ocess which 
had 80 nearly Buecoeded in the ciisc of IDpping Forest. To 
resist an imdo.siire is a co.stly business, and if the Corpora^ 
tiori of Ltjudon had not happened to possess rights of 
common iiilho Forest, it is probable that this groat play- 
ground of rSaBtern London would have been lost. There 
is not, unfortunately, a wealthy Corporation always at 
band to fight the battle, and if the Bill is to bo the last 
word of the Legislature on tho subject, it ought to provide 
some choa]) and easy means of testing the legality of inclo- 
gnres of reputed coranions effected by the mere act of 
tho owner without tho intervention of tho Commissioners. 
For example, it might be enacted that notice should 1)6 
given to tho CommisBioners in every case of inclosuro of 
waste lands, so a.s to enable them to make inquiry whether 
the Inclosuro Atsls applied to them. Or the Commis- 
sioners might bo instructed, on receiving information of 
any attempted inclosuro, to inquire into the owner’s alleged 
right, and, in the event of this proving doubtful, to take 
legal proceedings to contest it. Without some provisioa 
of t his kind a good deal of perfectly illegal iuolosiug may 
go on simply from, the absence of any one rich enough to 
dispute the point. Tho true character and position of Iho 
Commissionors would bo better understood if, instead of 
being called Inclosuro Commissioners, tlicy wore called Coxu- 
inons* Protection Commissiouers. Tho protection of commons 
is the function whicli under the new Bill they are mainly 
intended to, diBchargo, and it would bo well that this 
fact should appear in their title. Tho disposition of In- 
closuro Commissioners, as some on© said in the House of 
Commons, will always be to inclo.se, and in like maimor 
it might be hoped that the disposition of Protection Com- 
missionors would more and mora bo \x> protect. A poor 
mail who wanted to resist an inclosuro in his own neigh- 
bourhood would bo more inclined to go for help to a body 
whoso ollicial title showed that their work was to prevent 
commons from being illegally inclosed than to a body whose 
ollicial title merely cxpi'esses that they are tho authorized 
agents for inclosing commons. It is true, no doubt, that the 
CommisBionors exist to give effect to private interests 
when they conflict with no public interest, as woU as 
to defend tho public interests against tho attompied en- 
croachments of private interests. But tho latter is admitted 
to bo tho more important function of the two, and tor 
that i*en8on it is tho one from which tho Commission ought 
te take its name. 


than the iieoessity of sliowing cau.se why they will be? a 
poHitivo axlvantagc, and not merely not a di»ad- 
vaotage, to the iiihabitaiii.s of the dLstrict. The im- 
position of such an obligation on the applicants I 
tberaseIvcB makes tho duty of tho CommisBionora in tho . 
matter absolutely unmistakable. If the pliiintifl‘, £>o to • 
speak, is ordered to show tho Court that tho granting of I 
Ills prayer will bo for tho bonolit ot tho dofeudani as well j 
as for his own benefit, much more will it bo the duly j 
of the Court to seo that this is thoroughly ostiiblished. If j 
the CoTiimiBsioiiers arc aatiblied upon this informalioti I hat j 
a cose lias been made out, tlieir next .step will 

be te order a local inquiry. For this purpose an Assisteiit- 
Commissumcr will bo directed to inspc*ct tho common, and to 
hold apublic meeting at a time and plawje suitable for securing 
tho attendance of tiio neighbouring inhabitants. Twenty- 
one days* notice is tu be given of the meeting, a^d tho ; 
notice is to state that iho mooting is public, that it is held 
for tho purpose of enabling tho Ass ialaiit- Commissioner 
to hear allper.sous desii-ous of being heard on the subject, 
and that it is desirable that all sucli persons should make 
a point of attending tlie meeting. The proceedings at tho 
meeting, together with all other reeulls of his inquiries, 
are to be reported in writing tu tho Commissioners. K 
the Commissioners aro now satisfied that, “ having regard 
** to the benefit of tho neighbourhood, as well as to private 
“ interests, it is expedient to proceed further in tho 
“ matter,” they are to frame a provisional order of inclosure, 
and submit it to tho coubideratiou of tho parties in- 
terested in tho common. When the necessary consents 
have boon obtained, they aro to submit all tho iaets to Par- 
liament. I’ho provisional order will not toko effect unless 
it is coufirmod by statute. 

Mr. Fawcett has given notice of a motion declaring tho 
provisions of the Bill jnadequate for tho duo protection 
whethei* of commons generally or ol tho poor who uro 
interested in particular commons. As regards the general 
drift of the measure, ho inclines perhaps to lay too little stress 
on the necessity of I’arliumentary consent to the validity of 
any order of the Commissioners, and on the obligation laid 
' upon* the Commisaiouera to put Parliament in posBCBsiou 
of all the information they can get together about the com- 
hiotts it is proposed to iacloao. It may be objected that 
the.obnsont of Parliament has always been requii'ed for 
iucibllareB, and yet this has not prevented a very great deal 
" o{ land being inc|osed which would very much betior 
hive been loft open. This U’o* true, no doubt, until a very 
date, but it can hardly bo said te be true now. Tho 
alfnqslb total ctasatiou of inclosures daring the last few 
yeakw may be partly "due to the uncertainty as to tho course 
whidh legislation would take, and to the difficulty of getting 
Parliament to consent to any inolosure until that uucortaiuty 
wat removed; But it waS Shrtainly also due te the growing 
" conviction in the minds df those whose interest it was to 
\ Inclose that filling, of Parliatnent was setting moro and 

lx this conviction was well founded, 
is th^ any probability that IVrliamont will alter its mind 
en P We oan see none. Mr. Gauss’s speech 

tnffvkriftmticr thik Bill wfLK an examnlo of tho ohanee which 


THE MEMORIAL TO KEATS. 

A KOMANTIO fascination will always attach to the moMtey oi 



«^v--nr---intheirmmd8WxtbadiBremirdexth»ofthop^^^ human interest briou^rs to tho brief cargar of th«;^^t 
interest or of tlie interest of the holdeite ut nghte oi com- iouaortaluedi in tho Flcgy of AdonsU The ' 

mon. Bveia a Mr. Piwoaw’a estiim^te of the Commis- immortality, which bo dared not loq> for* v?6j|l4 1 
is ocDnmk and they trill always to the side of n brighter light over thorimost:SoUtaiy ,, 

.... r^Ln to.tiiuik tint tbejr^t Ois. &>»» vv-m I h! ikmilitr 'Mdt 
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tnbtifl of the llonoriau wails which forma the Protestant cemetery, 
And uono of them can baive tiirnod iiiuiioved from tlio humhlo 
tombstoim, iiiscn bed by the express df 'sire of him N\ho flot'pa ho- 
uoath with the mourtif'ul epitaph, J I ere nsts ono ^vho^ao muiio 

W’AB writ in water.*' Fxpeneuce Ijjjs lon«? since prosed lh:it the 
dying* poet was iiiijiisl alike to hitubelf and to tlin jialLriiiont of iiia 
countrymen. It did not need the exqni.-iie irihutc paid to 
his memory hy a brother poet ol aliil hij^her fauio to n*SL*ie* from 
oblivion that most musical • wiil and ivinon-ntruijce of a disin- 
herited which ciui only ceiise to bt‘ itppreciaU;d wIumi 1 ho 

Eoglish itself is Ibiyotlofi. T hero was a lihinss in ihe 

modest ceremony which took jjlaoi' Iasi Mond.i}^ in that ijuu'L 
Roman bnrini'i^ruiirid, whore, nioro than hlly yoars alter Um* st >ne 
with that h.id inaorintion was jdacotl oNor the rnniaius of .John 
Kents, a lHrr*^e assfMnbly of Kiylish and Am* rioans wtnv colleeu-d 
round it to witnoss the iinv<*ilUi;j’ >»f a nn'dallioii i llip-y irocle I jm 
his honour on ihe piliisler oi the no.i^di bon ring e-jitewuy. An 
Address was delivered by Miijor-tTe’U'r.il {>ir Vincent J\M*e, who 
mentiorierl th a tho sculptor, .'Ir. WauiiiLtun Wtmd, had '’.‘no- 
rously declined any payiiieiil lor his uorlv, and liiat theciaj^nbn- 
tions would lliereluio Jbnn Lhe nuoleas ol'ji l.irgin* I’nnd tor a host 
prOpt>sed to b'* placrd tJi Roei.s’ ii' rho iot|iiisiltj pernsi.?. mu 

could ho oiu.ii III tl. ttt til iViui-iio ernd-r'ion ’* tlu-ie ca:i, we 
p«»Hiiiije, be v«!i\ niui.'r ilio pre'-soiu guanlianship oMht*. 

Abbf)}', thoiiLd) the boaonr Ix'iOi ren- iileiabiv ehe.ipeiuMl In the 
reckless lacilU\, nut t*» say iinU'CMiiinM.iti* e.igjMMos, wilii wh’oli it 
has boon h.iwivi ii aljunt of late y. -ns. )l wmild be lll^- 

siblo for llU)=^e wlio alniiist forcibly ''■ i d the b ly of Du keii^ to 
refuse admission to Kouts. We h.n > (den e.vp^rsrii-il our 
opinion of tho irraeolesa ibiiiiM lul.^ui <■ i has nu'l.iuicirjd.wwl 

** the inotrojioiit.in abbev ’ laiu a P.e^aii W alhaiia ior I im 

\vorsiii]) — or r.aleT the re-iiilali-d iii.-j .•« ! ion -of d-pavlotl 
brily, iltat there is no need to lec.ur lo (a:- ubj '{.i leov. li tloes 
not perbapfl in tier ninch \vb- lun* oj.e name nuire or It'-'s is 
pjiiced on the inisci lian'-'ons b -d-rol ci lio vv e.'lminsU r \ti‘.'irs 
nim'tvrology. Hut we 'hail la i '* niiMiji'!er,.l*u.d when v\e 1 v 
that, if thifl sort of ihiu • is lo j vai at aj, .ew hj«\o ii b»'t ter elavin 
to such po'*thunious rt ’ii|.:fnlKm thim tie aullior of ICiHhfiniOi*^ 
whose bod) rests in a h leijn i i ii. ee.oli “ihe light of langhin.^’ 
llow’ei>,’' which ho told his .rmuo .Sev»' a, pu-'l bi foie the end t aine, 
bud civiJii him “ llio iuU*us<'-l pi- asuie lie u-i eived during life, and 
which lus iilreniv h’lr growii.- o\er liim.' 

The brief can-er o) KclI-, wiili i;.» luiglit pr i.nisc .so early 
nipped in tho bud, waa at hc^i inehitu .*o!y enoiig ; but it is loo 
much the lashion l(MuUrte it ooi even i.ioic ijMgical tlriii itactindly 
was. '1‘he kiwnoto of tiio po, ui.ir view .tUouL him was ttlruok by 
the brulid sneer ol auothiT pod, who was as loud of alleeiioga 
deliciiti* seiisibi.ily as lie w.is CAairsely coiiUnuptuous of the. re.diiy. 
liyrou, who tel!r> us tliat ho lino ihc ^cerl luny unjust) at tuck »ui bia 
early poems by drinking ihrte Unins oi el, net and iMgiuinng 
to wii.o” EiujUiifi JiditU A\m ict'iA; could hiinlly be 

expected to iippreciale tin? eln cL pro<lii»‘id on such a inenla.l firgji- 
iiizAtirm Uo lvtj.tt.-.'s l»v llic ii.Mj'eni and Mijicrliclal ubiiM.— hir it 
<‘Hiinot be eallod tiitieiHiu — ot liliuhiLoini and ihe (^lutrhTltf. .\nd 
lie accordingly gc.vo vent to n.s supciciuuud .sciiao of euporiority in 
the lamiliar couplet : — 

Ti-i .'sliiiiure th« miinl, that vitv fiery pnriielo, 

•Should let itself hu Miutied out i>y an ails'k'. 

Rut bo was iiiistiikeii. AVJieJi Keats wtt«. bidden, in tho choice 
phriLHXilogy of his jucomphsiieil censors, “ to go back to his gaiii- 
puU '* and rcuiciiiber that *‘jibt iivcd apolhec.iry was better than 
aatar\cd poet,' he did not indeed drinu liirco but lle.s of claret or 
sit down Lo compo.s« a rejoinder as iiiiscur|)ukms as the censure 
which evoked it. He did what v. cs ln-;ii-r. Tlic claret juThnps 
he might, in tliuao day® before. ^Ir. < iliebiono, havo found some 
ditliculty in procuring, for in their sneer at hi.s poverty the lelined 
ifttfte of hirt critics had hit u])on its .soiiiaiy hasjs of fact, iiiit ho 
wrote to hi» publisher that his own cstimato of his bIiuI'I comings 
gave him far deeper pain than Ulurlurood or Ihe (^/«o7cy*A/ could 
possibly iutlict; and to his brother he obser\<>il on the sumo ocea- 
AioD, with a manly wisdom roinarkablo at his ngii — ho wa.s liltio 
over tw’cniy — ■* luo only thing that can ever allei l me persoually 
for more than one short pii.-sing day is my doubt about my porveis 
for poetry j 1 seldom have any *, and I h.’ok with hope to the nighiug 
time when 1 shall have none.’’ Yet liis career, though not so dark 
AA'C^iittertoii'B, woe not u happy one, Horn in 179S; ho In'gan very 
early to show signs of a hiplily iinagimvUvo and ardout teiupcra- 
metit. Aa a w.hoolboy he was eiiorgiJlic, popular, and pugnacious, 
combining, as one of his schoolfellow .s e\pj eased it, *• n terriei- 
liko resoluteness with a noble placability *' — altogether a very 
lovable boy. Indeed, like most men ol any real greatnci’S, he r*- 
tained through life a certain boyishness of character, in spite of | 
some peculiarities of an apparently opposite kind. Thus on one ' 
occoeion ho distinguished himself hy giving a sovero ihubhiiig to 
a butcher whom he caught beating a little boy, lo the ciithiisiahtic 
admiration of a group of bystandcis. lie left school early, and it 
U remarkable, considering the intensely classical tono of his mind 
and poetry, that ho wns not much of a T^iin scholar, and never 
leomt Greek at all, and was dependent for his mythological kuow- 
Mge on Leiupri6rcs Dictionary. Porhaps, its Lord Houghton 
suj^eets, he would have lost in originality more than he g‘iinod bi 
the avoidance of nianneribie '>y tho mental di.scipliiio of a more 
prolonged and regular eUacalion. Whou ho came to J^ondon to 
w&Lk the hospitals, though ho was poor, he was not left like young 
Chaiterton in ignoble isolation. Hoigh Hunt, ila/iitt, llnydon, 
Godwin, and Basil Montagu were among his early friends, and ho 


seems to have had tlio gift of inspiring in his friends a devoted 
iittHchuiont, which ho no loss warmly reciprocated. Thoro was 
noihiug uboiit him of the calculating seltUhness which so unplea* 
snntly disi'rcdits tho lofty professions of Byron. Women are more 
iicciiraio ob?orvcrd ilum men, and l)ie description of his personal 
nppcaruijco, wlicti about twenty-two, given by a lady who used 
to iiuvt him at llazJiits lectures, may still bo road with inUnest: — ^ 

His cyc'^ wero largo and blue, nia hair auburn j ho wore it 
dividiul down the middle, and it fell in rich masses on each side 
of )ji.s face ; his nuiiith was full and less intellectual tlian his other 
fcHtiirc?. 11 i-^ ctiiiufcnance lives in my mind ns one of singular 
hciuity inul Inifriit uchS j it had tJie oypressimi ns if ho had Dceii 
looking iU sonm gloiious sight.” 

'riie two gio.it sorrows of Keats’s lifo cm mo upon him close 
to‘ridlier. 'fho iirst wa.s the death of his brother Tom, to \Yhom ho 
WM.^i ilnvi)l“dly at inched ; tho second, his piission fur a ladv, who 
ap>pi*ar.^ lo have fully rolurnod it, but from w'hom he felt himself 
».i be ho])ek «sly Keptirated by tho want of m»?ana which made their 
iiii|'or''^il)le. 'riie treaohei’OUH conslilntion which ho had 
iiiM'riii'd luiiii hi.i iiiut her, wh»» died uf con.smiiption, tendod still 
Im thi v lu liim, ihoiigh it did not Invsdc his spirit or intcr- 

‘cio with lil'i iiti! ary activity. Hut one night, two } oars be foru 
ills diMtj), on i»‘t Liriiing Jiomo in a state 'd' great nervous oxcit- 
••diitiiy. Ik; cotiLlii'd on gidtiug into bed and split blood. Jlo looked 
<(lily at lin on tho jiillow and then said quietly, 1 know 

tiir* ciiloiir of tiijit blood; it is artorial blood; that drop is my 
dc illi-‘A.:rranl ; I iiuiAt die.” Some years be lore Coleridge, after 
shaking Ir.iiids with him, bad observed lo a friend, ’* There is death 
ill thill hand.’’ However, he appeori'd to recover; but, in tho 
follow in/ aulinii’J. spilling of blood came on again, and he vr:is 
• r leieil tn spcnl tlie winter in Italy. Mr. Severn, a young artist 
\\ !n> Ji.'wl just reerivi'd the ijrt>t gold ine.laJ of the Koval Academy 
hiui uwMnled for twelve years, abitiiduned Ilia prospects 
ill I'higland to nce*'mpany him. They went lirat to Naples, and 
tluMicv to Ihnn^, Avhere, on February 27, itS2i, Keats expired so 
]iea.eiulH tlinl liin iViemI thougdit ho was still shicping. Wo have 
.-spoken lUivsdy of llio despairing epitaph ln‘ ordered to be inscribed 
on his tomb lone. N«»t niatiy years I Icr. another stone, with the 
inscripliiin for fordliun, w^as erected near it to mark tho resting- 
plm**' of SLeJIey s henvt. This is not the place for a literary 
criiici.''m ol Keui^’s poetry. That there is an jiiiniaturity alike 
.diiKit liis genius and his character is true enough ; but to speak 
of his work ;is promise only* and not perlbrmanre, is a soriouji 
iiTor. Had liis training, his circumstances, and Ids phyRh|uo, 
l••*CIl other than tliey wen*, the result would no doubt, have b(‘c,ii 
more entirely sMtUlheiory and complete. Hut, if ‘’a thing of 
beauty is a joy for over,” his pontry will live, and that qidto in- 
dependently of the pHvchological wonder," ns it has kam justly 
termed, of s-uch poems being produced by a youh/ surgeon's aiv- 
prenihv*, with the .■^cfinty culture and opportmiilie.sw'hich alone hail 
fallen to his lot, iiud who died in his Iwynty-sixtli )nar. Indeed 
it, may k* said ilifit its pcriTianeiit hold on the public taste ia by 
this lime pretty well assured. It bears traces, no doubt, of tha 
mental and physical flufierings w'ldch darkened his closing years, 
but not the Ic.ss also of that aympfilheiic and gonial temper which 
eiidfured biiu ho much to his friends during lile, and has ever sinca 
stijjvd tho rcspon^iivo byinpathies of a vvideiiing circle of readers, old 
as well as young, who know him only by his works. Tho roquioiu 
uttered over Hyron’.s grave by another poet nrenjut uroly anutched 
away kifore the ])romiso of his youth had been realized may ba 
f.ir more justly applied to Keats, except that it sounds too deep aa 
iindoi-note of implied blame:— 

bet f* luinrU iniqiiibiiisly jU'.L 

H;il e lip th»i rolicA 4>t’ tlin •.iaful ilust ; 

I.el. igiiDraricc siMirii tlif* i):nigs it <‘imnot fed, 

And uuilicc brand wluit nirri'y would coiu-c.al. 

There h little or nothing, indeed, in tho moral character of 
tho author or hi.s poetry which refpiircs to be concealed. To 
compare tho Keats of 181S with tho Mr, Algernon Swin- 
burne of 1866” betrays a curious infelicity of judgment which 
could only ho exhibited, we need hardly say, in tho columns 
of tho JJnilif Tclvtjraph. Admis-siou into Poets’ (jorner could 
never (jertaiidy bo refused to him on the grounds which barmd th# 
enlranco of Hyron into those sacred precincts, if sacred they are 
still to bo accounted in presence of tho motley crowd of rocent 
appUcants for such questionable apotheosis. That bo left his work 
unfinished was no fault of his, nor did he follow the lamentablA 
example of ('hattorton in deliherntoly cutting it short by a crimA 
disguised under the sonorous misnomer of a noble insanity of 
the souk” Fiiglish poolry has no ciiUHe to bo uslmmed of thA 
name of Keats, though there is much room I'or regret that he did 
not livo long enough to vindicate his title to a yet higher emi- 
nence in the Temple of Fame. 


RAGUSAN ARCniTECriTRE. 

W E have spoken in a former article of the general as.pect and 
the historical position of the city and cmumunwealtb of 
Hagusa, her hill.'i, her walls, her porta, her combination of freedom 
from tho lien of St. Mark with half dependence on the crescent 
of . }3ut this ancient and isolated city has yet something 

more tc tell of. There efo one or two of the municipal buildingA.^ 
of the fallen repiihlic, baildinm which, aa far as vfre know^ havA 
never been studied <xr iUuatrated in detail in any EogUsk vrorkyaod 
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of which no worthy representation can he found on the epot. In 
the work of Eitelber^r nil that can ho wonted will he found ; hat 
for the ordinary English student there is no help at nU* Yet those 
buildings may really claim for Itagusa a place among those cities 
which stand roremost in the history of architectural progress. And 
this ftict is the more reuitirkablo, and the more to he iiisi»te<i cm, 
hocaiise of the gunnral heliet that there is little or nothing to 
see at K(^sa in the way of architecture. But the truth is that 
far more of the old city lUeoppd tho parth<][uako of 1667 than would 
^ thought at first sight. Because tho cathedral is later, bocaus»* 
tlio general aspect of tho main street is later, the idea is sitg'jtjat«‘d 
tiiat nothing is left but tiu* municipal palace. That alone w(>uid 
be an important exception, but it is by no means tho only one. 
If the traveller l('ave» the mnin street and turns up tho narrow 
alleys which run from it up the hills on eilher hide, alleys 
many of them wliirh, at present at least, load to nothing, ho 
will find many scraps of dorneslic orcbiteclure which burelv 
belong to times curlier thin tho great blow of llu) fieveiiteeuth 
contiiry. Signs of that blow arc soon in munv places in the form 
of serapH of cleiuii of various kinds irregularly built up in tliv wall ; 
but thtne arc a gieat number of pointed doorways still in their 
places wiiich no mati cau think iiro later than 1667. There is als(» 
a. not uuplensiijg type of Kenaissatico doorway, a lintel renting ou 
two pilastei’s with lloriuted oapilals, which (ine can hardly bwiiove 
are due to a tinitj so lat<» as tho days alter tho earlli((uako. fn tho 
rhnrchoH loo there is more left tlmn the mere scraps which are 
built up agaiti. Ihirts at least of the tall towers * neither of them 
detached of the Franciscan nnd Dominicau churches, the former 
in the main at reel, the latter near tho eastern gate, aie also earlier. 
In the former the lino of junction between tho oUUt tower and llio 
ugly church which bits beiu built up against it is clearly tol>o sei u. 
The upper stage of this tower and the small cupola which ciijwns 
it mai/hQ Uiter than the earthquake ; but, if so, tlioy have cuuglit 
the spirit of earlier work in an unusual degree, and all tlio lower 
part IS in a fonn of itulian < lothie less unpleasiug than usual. Jloib 
this tower nu<l that of the noiuinieun church show how lung the 
general typo of tho earliest Uoinaucwpie campaniles weutim. JSsivo 
the small cupola at the 1 op, this tower has iho perlect air, and 
almost llu> details, of a lt)werof lhoole\entU century ; three ranges 
of windows with mid-wail filmClp rise over one another \ tmly they 
are groujied under containing arche.s in wliat in haiglaiid we 
should call a Norman fashion. But, as this to\Yrr forms part of a 
l»oniiuicau iuonns.lery, it oumol bo earlier than the thirteenlli nm- 
lury, and its smaller delail.s also cannot belong to nnv carder 
date. tlie gerunul etlijct of this (ow^er, oven more than of the 
olluTjis that of a tower of the 1 Vimil ive typo, I heDundnicauchurcli 
also keeps some parts in Italian Gothic which uiUbi be .V!cr 
lhan the earthquake, and tho cloister is one of the best speclnumw of 
that style. Its groupinjja of tracery under round arc lies, the potertv 
of design in the tracery itbclf, strike us as weak, if our thoughts go 
b:ick to Salisbury or Zurich^ but the general en'oet is good,and Uiu 
cloister — as distinguished from the buildings above it — may almost 
be called lioauliful. 

But the architectural glory of Kagusa is certaiuly not t«^ Im 
looked for among its churches. Two civic build ijigs of tlie highe.'.t 
interest cscnptHi the common overthrow. They both — like other 
things in Kagusa— Hho^^ the Italian Gothic iu a form which is cer- 
tainly less unpleasiug than usual ; but they also show aoiiiething 
else which is of lar higher value. They show that peculiar form 
of Italian HonaiNsance which can hardly be oallcHl Keuaiasanco in 
any bad sense, which is iu truth a last oulbursl of Itomanesquc, a 
living child of classical forms, not a dead imitation of them. Kx- 
iimplcs of this kind often meet as in Italy ; wo see something of it 
in the north side of tho great Pi.i/./.a at Vonice as compiired with 
the BOiithern side; but the Uagusan examples go be>ond any- 
thing that wo know of clsewdjore. Give tin? iiiUeallcd Ducal 
Palace” of Kogusa — for Kagusa had uo I^oge, hut a Rector — 
the same size, tlio s:inio position, as the building which 
answers to it at Venice, and wo should soon say that the city 
which 80 long held her own against Venice in other wa} s could 
hold her ow'ii in ort also. The Venetian arcado caunot for a 
moment be compared to the liagiisan; tho main front of the 
llai^usan building bos eueaiied Lho addition of the ugly upper ^lory 
which disllgures tho Venetian. As wholes, of coui'se uo one can 
compare tho two in general ellect. h>i. Blaiso must- yield in 
St. Mark. But set St. lllaise's Palace ou St. Mark's site; carry 
out hia arcade to the same hoimdlesa extent, and there is Utile 
doubt which would be the grander. The Veuotieu building over- 
whelms by its geneml ofibrt ; tho Uagusan building will bear tlie 
test of minute study. 

The Palace of the Itagnaau commonwealth was begun in lySS, 
and finished in 1435, in the reign, as an inscription takes core to 
announce, of the Emperor Siegxbund. What name sliall we give 
to the style of this most remarkable building, at all ov<'iits to 
the style of its admirable arcade P Here six arches — why did 
fiot the architect carry 0x1 Uie design through the whole length of 
the Wlding P— whicli show what, aa late as tho fifiei^nth ccatury, 
Italian art could still do, when it followed its naiusal promptiugs, 
instead of eith^ binding itself by slavish p^edents or striving 
after a helpless imitation of foreign forma. Never mind tho dale ; 
here is Italian Bomanosque in all its truth and beau^ty ; here, in the 
land which gave Rome ep many of her greoteat Ca>aav$, the arcade 
of Bagttsa may worthily end the AstfU which' begum with the 
Btcadea of l^palato. Sieginund, the last hut one to wear the crovm 
*'ot Diocletian in the Eternal City^ has his niune not quite uarworthily 
engraved on a builiding lass rpuote 4 fhqn a d^lanco 0^ more than 


eleven ooTituries would have led ua to expect firom tho 
house of J o vi us. Does some pc'daulic Vitruviau brand, tbo 
as b)0 short P The architect had grasped the truth Uuxtf M 
arch lakes tho place of tho entablature, the height of the \ 

fairly be bikcn out of the height of the column. Does hp Uinle \ 
the massive ab^iciP They arc wrought to hear the ^ 

iiumediato weight which the areh' briiiga upon the capit^ apA 
they avoid sucih shifts ns the Uavcima stilt and the 
tine double capital. Dues he blame the capitals, which certain]^ 
do not follow tho exact rules of any Vitruviau order? Let ^9 
answer biddly, Why should (ut be put in fetters P A Corinthian^ 
capital is a beautiful form ; but why should the hand of xoaa he* 
kept bLick from devising ollirr beautiful forms P The RagUMMi 
arehiU'Ct hits vcuiurcd to cover some of his capitals with 
which dues not obey any pedantic rule ; in others he has venUliad 
— like, the arli.sts of the noble capitals wliieh lie unhciided in ||t6 
Csipitol and iu Caracalifi's Btths' -to bring in the forms of anjini^ 
and of human, an well an of vegetable, life. In one point Ids 
tiisti- seeiiiH slightly to have failed him; ou some of the cauUi^ 
thi I winged with wliich they ore wrought savour a iH^ 

of lho vulgar Roimi'^.^uiice. But who shall blame tho alchenijsl 
capital, imgraved and commented on by Bir Gardner Wilkiuspn, 
tbo cfuntiil in which RaguH;m patriotism has blindly stiiien Askldpios 
him.^elf brought, from hin old home at Epld.auros P And the capi^dt^ 
bear archts w'urthy of tliem, round uK-hes with mouldings and o]naa- 
iiientH filling 1 heir furei. Altogether this arcade oiily makaa us 
wish Air more, for a longer mnge frcmi the same hand. Comws 
it with the vulgar Ttiilutn work of the two neighbouring dkuninfsfl* 
Pisa and Durham might have stretched out tlie right hand of 
fellowship to Ivoninnc.Hjue ihigusa before the oort^uako;. tb^y 
would have held it back from .lesuited Ragusa after it. 

The r<';>t of the front cunnot bo called woklhy af this orlmuahls 
arcade. The windows bi ‘Lind the arcade are of the woi*se, 
above it are of tbe belhir, kiud of Italian Gothic ; still they BfX 3 
Ttaiiau Gothic, and at lingusa we should uot welcome the loveUost 
form of tracery that Ckivlislo or Selby could give us. A Pisa 11 
arcade, pi»»rci‘d for light wherever light was wanted, would have 
been the right thing for lho columns and arclus below to 
Ivcur aloft, ill) who duly aduduis the iircude will do well to 
shut his eyes iw he turns round the corner by the wcfrt front 
of the cathedral; but let him go int^idc, aud tho couit, 
if not altogether worthy of the arcado itself, in no con- 
teinplihlo fcpoeiuien of tho same style. It contains one or 
two inouuments of Ktiguhau w^orlbies as well as a fallen figure of 
Orlando ; it is entered by a sulo door with two uuciunt knockers, 
one of them a worthy fellow of the great one at Durham ; but lie 
chief Interest cumt's fiom its strictly urehiu^ciiira) forms, and tVom 
the coni)>iirisou of them with tluibo imule use of on tho outsidv. 
Tho court is \er\ sniud, lUici is sumamdod on all Mtlvs, bivo tiiat 
which is filled by ilie grand staircuM*, by ou arcade of two, support- 
ing an upper one. The composition is thus Killer thtio that of 
the front itself, os there aro two JiarmonioUti stages in the SMun 
sUle, without any intxiision of fei'eigu elements, like the pointed 
windows in the front ; but the arcades lheuiflelv<*«, thoa^di very 
good and .simple, do Jh;t carry out the wonderful boldm)S« Uud 
urigdnality of the outer range. CuIuiuiib with ilowerod CApitakl| 
with a rcinombriince, but not a servile renioinbiancc, of Curmthiau 
models, support round iircheH. 0\er these is the upper range 
of two round arches o\er each one below, rostiug on coupled 
shafts, the arrangement which, from the so-called tomb 01 Bt. 
Const antia, has spread to so many Itomanesquo cloisters and to so 
many works of the Saracen. \Vere this range open, instead of 
Ih ing foolishly glazed, this design of two stages of a true Romou- 
cbquc, simpler, but nerha|«s inoii) classical, than tho arcade, 
would form ti desitrn tin )rou^> lily harmoniouB aud satisfactory. 

To our uund this palmv, to which ISir (bmlner Wiildnsoi) 
hardly doe^i jvisiico, and of which Mr. Neale taints no notice at all, 
really deserves no small pliu u ill the history of Roniaiieaque a^t. 

It shows how late the genuine tiaditiou lingered ou, and wluit 
vi^orou.^ oifshoots the old Italian style could Uin)w off even when it 
iinght be thought to be dead. One or two capitals show that the 
liogui^an HrchiU)Cl kuew of the actual Kenaissauce. But it was 
only iu that ouo detail that he w'eut oslmy. In everything aloe 
lie started from sound principles, and froiu them vigorously deve- 
loped fi>i' himself. 

But the Palace must not be spokes of as if it sto<xl abaoluttdy 
alono among the buildings of the city. Thei-e U onotker civic 
building, wliich we iiuiht also hail os a true fruit, in some son a 
more remarkablo fruit, of tho bum© spint which called its grentt r 
neighbour into bfing. This is the former lh}ytow^ its pur|:o.*jt‘ rs 
such being made clear by the word being wrought in u.Mi]s ou tiiu 
great door. This huildiug stsiids just when) the inain hlrret and 
the jfMazza join, ciose by tho arch leading to the town-gait:% 
Here we have an arc^uie of five, the columns of which Hjfn) 
ci'owned with caniUils, Oomposile in their gi^iicral shape, but 
not slavishly follow^iug tmditiical prct'cdmts, with a bQayy 

abacus, which, aa wall as tiio soffit of the round arc^ is emridi^ 

with fiowerod work. On© or i\fo of them are mm tjia Wter 

for a moderu I'echiaclling. Hero is sumethiup: wluch ia qui 

unlike Northern Romanesque, hut whicli still is absolatiBi(! 
identical with it in principle; the column and the ixiUM 
arch are there in their purity, and ^hk enridmient is of a Ji^nd 
which we iusiinctively feel is in place at Ha^nisa, though it woiAd 
bo out of place at (Wn or Malna op* DonMun. "Whatever 
dale may be, tho thing is ihorooigUy incompamMy 
than either the Italian GoUue of tSa cosmopolite deeuit style. 
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A bore the arcade are windows with the ii.Miial Venetian attempt at 
f tmeerjr, a lar[|fe square window between two wit)i ogee arches ; 
f above is a common Reiinisaance stage, whieli m'o may hope is a later 
addition. The merits ef the three stages lessen as they get higher. 
Yet from the date, when wo como to find it out, it eeoms not 
impossible that the arcade and IhjIIi the stsges above it may regally 
be of the same dtite. beautiful piece of Romanesque work — wo 

give it that name in detmneo of dates — was linished in 1520, when 
the world on the aouthoni side of the Alps was, for the most purl, run- 
ning after the dreariest forms of the more RtMiaissMiico. All th(> more 
• honour to the nrclntcct who dcsiguorj such ti work at such a time ; 
but it is thus ivudeci'd more likely that li;' built his arcade accnrd- 
ing to the pn>mplings of his owjj genius, and a<ldcd the two 
ranges of wiudow’s in deference to tliu two rival faslihuis (»f his 
time. JStill the arcade, taken alone, is the last link in a chain 
which shows that tho preservation of good architcH'tural ideas 
at so lute u time is no more accident. Tho Dogaiia leads us 
back to the Valace; tho Palace loads u8 back to tlie essentially 
Itomanesque forms iu tho Vniiiciscan chtirch. All tluise point 
to tho existence of a lliigusan style, sn unbroken RomaneHr|iie 
tradition, which could not wholly witlisUind the inroads of the 
pseudo-Gothic of Italy, hut w'hieh could at least keep its place 
alongside of tht> intruder. Such buildings ns tluvso, now sc) few, 
make us sigh over the etlects of the great earthquuko, and over 
the treasures of art which it must have ewullovvcd up. If 
Uagii.sa, in her earlier day, contained a s«^ries of churches to match 
hesr civic arcades, she might clHim, iu strictly artistic interest, to 
citaud alongside of Rome, Ravenna, Visa, and Lucca. Her churches 
of the lifteonth coulury uiuaL hu\o been wortliy to rank with uny- 
Ihiug from the fourth century to the twelitli*. One longs to be 
ablo to study the Ivagu.san style in nmre than one, or nl most two, 
examples, lu any case th»^ I )aliiintiaii iviast may hold its head 
liighHUiong the artistic regions of the workl. It is no small matter 
that the Larmonioiis and consistent u.'it' of tlie arch ami column 
should havo begun at Spalato, ami that identically <h(' same con- 
structive fonu should still Imi found, eluvuii nges latiir, pulling 
forth fresh and genuine bhap's of bi'auiy at Rngusa. 


A PLAY of M. Alexandre Ihiiims fiUinvohej all times dilH- 
’ cult and delicate queslioiv* fur the Knglish critic; but in tlu 
present instance w'o may congratulate onrseUes that, writing lor the 
Oom^dio FrnDc.ii.«i«, M. Pumas Ims conlined himself within awtudd 
which is not that of tho Dame au.t' CameliaSy nor, indeed, of llio 
though with rainilications in the latter which are, 
however, rather kept in I ho background. Wo art! iu i Parisian 
society, such iw it is outside its most exclusive eaUmja, piuiding tho 
id vent of H reformer. Tho })a.^.sions whoso play lurms tho main 
incidonts of the plot arc pjission.s the. Consequences of which uro 
worked out in .soeiot^q ami among por.snns socially recognized; and 
no far the critic s difliculty i.s Je.‘<sened. (.)no thing, it .Siwns to 
us, which should bo borno in mind when M. Duiuhs • writing i.-i 
in question ia that, though Ills play.s may not hn lit subjeetd for 
exhibition before a public tliat tolerates the Timbale (t/injotU 011 
the London shige, this does nut mean that they ne<*e.‘«sarily cor- 
rupt the audiences for which ho writes, ilis oouiUrymeu flo not 
run tho risk of making new acquaintances; they only see thematd\es 
on the stage somewhat uglier Ilian they imugineil. There jie is 
a satirist and pnifcbsedly a ilagcllalor of vice; hcie he w«»ukl be 
appealing only to a morbid taste for na.sty .subjects. 

The subject of the play now in question is dilficult to 
condense, chielly on account of its length, and partly owing 
to its BOinewhiit loose and dispropuriioimio (•oiiblruction. IVIlle. 
Oatherinc Mnuriceau, tho only child of a rich and l)e.*»(ittod 
tradesman, w'os brought up in her fathers house (ho Veng a 
widower^ by tho host substitute that could btj found for a mother, 
an excoUent widow', whose sou Gerard was the friend of Cathc- 
rino'B childhotsi, and became her lover before either of them knew 
what love was. (lerard is a model of nil the iiitinly us Oalherine 
is of all the womanly virtues and graces; and when they 
came of marriageahlo age, they w'cro to be united. Rut M\ 
Mauriceau had judged otherwise, iu the profundity of his political 
mind. Gurard was only uu honest man, and a good engiu(;er : he 
loved tho daughter and was loved by her, but lie was not the 
aOQ-io-law for a roRred trade.smuu of the J'^aubourg St. Denis 
with twenty ziiiiliohs of francs in qucbt of .social investment. 
This was intimated to him with tho usual professiur.s of esteem, 
and ho. beinj? a proper young man, withdrew, ajid endeavoured lu 
solace Lis grief oy zealous applicatiou to his prtdessiunnl duties. 
The mother understood her position, and followed her .son into 
roUronient. M. Mauriceau tlmi . invested his millions in a duke. 
The.dgke he found had been ^ long— too long indeed for his 
hOQour— in the market, aod bli-broJk^r rniglii have informed 
M^aurico.*ui of the value of htura aon-in-law « eigiinturo, luid 
that worthy iradesniiin and at Bttom wolLiiicauing father cared 
to know. “ Rut that is just . *^'s. wn-iu-law 1 w'nnted." Hays 
Maiuiceau, and Maximin do SeptlllWte h>ok taro to gratify him 
in the wish. The situaiion roiulwi ono a little too much of 
the f/e A/. JWnVr, but, Ifllj^tead of the sprightly and 

amiable Gaston dr Preslcs, whom M. Delaunay has clothed with a 
new interost by his recont^ ^Tersonalion, we have tho h.aid, hrokeD^ 
dom,cynlcAl,rufKanly ISeptiiiontSyWhoHecouTageconsislH in ten years* 
NttMung in a feucing-room, whose honour lies in the general recog- 


nition of that fact amongst the persons of his accmaintance. and 
who has just reached that stage iu profligacy where ho would oe an 
advontun'r if ho w'cro not a duko of legitimate descent. A duke, oven 
in the present democratic state of h^ronch society, remains a duke. 
The coin, however clipped and sweated, is still currency, with an 
allowance for loas of weight. Mauriceau is rich enou(p to make 
the iillowaiice and recoin Soptmouts into a son-in-law ior himself. 
The marriage takes place \inder the auspices of au enigmatic Mrs. 
Clarkson, of whom nothing is known with certainty, save that she 
is an American, has a legal husband in thoFar West, two millioiis 
at her banker's, and has seen all the capitals of Europe. She is 
coiirliHl hv the best niide Fariaian society. It was at her house 
that M. Maurieeairs millions and M. d« Septmonts’ debts made 
acqiuiiiitanco, aud by her agenev they were Jinivliy linked in hymeneal 
bonds. 'I’Jio lady Vlio supplied the link, and who is generally 
lielioved to be the Duke's mistress, received ii pearl necklace worth 
lo.ooo/. from the fatlier, and the son-in-law, out of his bride’s 
dowry, repaid lier a loan of 1 50,000 francs which she had generously 
advanced to pay his lossi^s at barenrut, 

Tho scene opens after eighteen months of luairimony at tho 
Duke’s hotel, where a gardeu-parly is being given for tho benelit 
of tho poor. Amongst the crowd of paying visitors Mauriceau 
bus fimiul the doctor iiniler whose nus]Ji(‘ea AIlli!. Catherine m^o 
her lirst appearance in tlie ivorld. Dr. Uemoniu ia an Academician 
known to the world of science by his rcsejirohes on Infusoriii, 
purtieiilarly of the genus “ Vibrioii.” lie ia also an old college chum 
of Mauriceiiu's, hut this friendship has been somewhat for- 
gotten by the latter, and their meeting on this occasion is 
due to chanciMiud to fho prosperous parronne want of a listener. 
From him Remonin learns Nvhiit we have alreaily sketched, and 
he gives Jiim in turn some information about ( lerard, who 
has cousKluriibly increased his titles to Maiirieeau’s esteom by 
enriching himself in his p^*o^es^iou. lie has hitherto kept aloof 
from the Manrieeaus, bill on that \ery day ho wtus seen by tho 
Duebesd walking iu the gardens with the identical Mrs. Ohirkson 
who hud tied the knot of )u‘r fatal iiiiirriage. The lover of her 
maiden days 1ms returned, tho old love is quicKenod into action by 
the pang of jealousy, and the spectator can already foresee that llio 
result will be au explanation, with its una>uidahlo consequence - a 
rapprochement between tho lovers, a (uillision ladweeii iw'o rival 
women, and a rupture in prospect hot ween hiLsband mid wile. 
Hostilities at once begin with a coup tie IheatrCy which is very 
striking in its eirt‘cl. The “Etranpere,” who is inleivstcd in 
tjiirard and acquainted with his previous hislory, loses sight 
of him as tho Ruehos^s with her party retires into tlio jirivato 
apart melds, and in her jealousy she imagines that Jio has 
joined tlioiu. Then she, tiio adventuress who has never crossed 
tins threshold of any lady's housi', the woman notorious for 
the men shu lins ruined and the suicides wliieh she has caused 
— she, the reputed mistress of the Duchess's husband, demands, 
and in spite of the DiicIk'sh obtains, an euLranco into tho 
private drawing-room. Her introducer, none of the gentlemen 
consenting when challenged to serve ns sueJi, is tho husband, 
Maximin de >Septmonls. Tho wliole scene is intense in dramatic 
power, and brings the exposition in the tirsL act to a crisis. 

The queslioniiatiivally arises, How to separate creditably ahusbaud 
and a wife betsveeii whom tlicTe i‘; no union or pttssibility of keep- 
ing up appearance.') after the scandal of a pulilic outrage, aud how to 
briii.g together two lovers who respect each other in a manner 
worthy of their love? It is clear tliat the husband is very mucli 
ill the way, and, further, that he intends to he so oa long as possible, 
and to inako the most dipagreeablc iwc of his jiower ; ho now insists 
tliat tho DiiehesH shall return Mrs. Glarksoii’s visit, as that adven- 
turess requires. The law' of divorce does not exist in France; tho 
naturalization of the parties in a Iniid where divorce is permitted is 
tv denoueme/U recently supplied by a case of real life, bat more 
liKely to occur t<i the iugemiity of tho victim than to tho dramatist 
who ia free to choose his own means. M. Dumas does not os yet 
take us into his conlidenco, but ho propounds, through the medium 
of Gdnu’d’s friend thit Doctor, a comforting theory muuded on the 
analogies of the animalcular world of “ Vibrions.” The Doctor 
explains to the Marchioness do Kumieres, a cousin of tho i)uke*s, 
who bhares the general symiiathy for tho wife and detestation for 
the huslmnd, that the latter must be got riel of physiologically. 
Tho dialogue hetweim the Academician (M.Got) and the Marquise 
(M me, Madeleine Rrohan) is so peculiarly cliai-acteristic of both per- 
sonages and of tho play itself that wo curmot refrain from quoting 
it at some length : — 

Mmi:. ok RcMifeuMs. K!i him I et Ic rnari— lo du<'— men cousin. Mon 
('uu.Miti I quo vous on dans lout va ? 

KiCMfi.Nix. Jft ne rn’en uccupe jiiis. il dlsparuitru au momeut n^caSaire. 
Le.-* dieux inter\'ivndn>nt. 

M.mk. dk RujuriuKS. ('kiminc dans los trag<fdlos aniiquos. 

KKiWON'ix. ^ lyest vous qui I’avi a dit. Ki Ics anciens uvoient raison. Ill 
Muvnk-ut riussi hif.-i que nous, niieux pc-ul-Otro, qne le inoudo moral est r^gl 
par l(!s nif^mes lois que 1« monde physiqoe, qu*il y la in€mo hannonJs dans 
run que dans I’autre, ot rinterventiou dus diciix irdtail que U conadqneuco 
loglqiie, la fatulite inevi table, rdsulcant des actes huinaiiis. 

M^ik. dk Kumi^uks. Mais conimcat dispuraitru-t-i), iiiuii couain, car il 
est vivnnt et bicu vivant ? 

Uemonin. 11 en a rnir |Miroe qn*!! Tnaiigo, parco qu*il bolt, parce qu'il 
H'agltc, poi'ee qu'il a la fumie huiiuiinc ; mais cc n'est qu'nue apparsnee. Co 
uVst poa un boinme. 

Mmk. UK Kijslikkks. Qu'cat-co que e’est done ? 

JtK3ioNiN. C’cist uu vlbrion. 

Mmk. UK Ri^mi&uks. Vonsdlteii? 

Kkmoxix. .1*' dis : un vibrion. 

Mbik. uu PirMLiictiKs. Qu'oat ce quo e’est que ^ ? 

KExo.Nin.<— Comment 1 Kt vous dites que vous liiieaB mes artioles tt.TOoi 
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fie connaisMz piw le.8 vthrionB I .To voii» on fcrni voir. CVst cbwmnnt. Co 
oont dey vdgtHuux iiA do la corruption partiolJo des oorpc qu’on a pnfl Itmif- 
pour dt*-H aniniaux u cmiac d*ini (adit niouvoincnl ondulatoiro q\ri Iciir 
oil propre, qu’on no. pout distinguor nii'itu inioroscope, «t qui charK^s 
<10 oorroinpre, dissouilro ct de'lruiro ic« parlicn rcJiU^cs flnined du corp.a on 
4queBtion. 

('o oont lea ouvriors do la inurt. Kh Won, 1 <*« »nnt doa corpa 

cuiumo lea autrea, qui ae dooouipoatMit eii de certaines partioa, b do c'crtaiuM 
iDonioula, <’-t qui pmduisout. dra viliriona h fcirino luiiiiainc, (jii'on pnmd 
jwur doa hommos v<Jriral>li*% ninia qui n'ou sotit pas et qui foot inconwk*m' 
uionl tout c« qu'ila pen vent pour corronipre, diM»»oudr« ot do'iruire lo reaU* du 
4’on)a aooial. 

noureuscniont la Tiiitiire ne vmt pna In inort, mnis la vie. T.a mort nV^t 
f|U*im de aes lUoyonH, In vie est non but. ICIlo fnit dfinc a era 

iij^enta de In et die retoiirno eoulre oux les i>ririrjjM's niorbidiM 

qu’ih contiennont. (."csl nIura<pron voit le vi?)rion hunuiin, \in jo\ir ipril a 
tpiip bn, nrendiv sa fnietro pour sa pnrto rt eo ipii lui .srrvait do 

t<*to sur le pnv<* do lu rue ; ou A le jeu 1<* mine mi quo m viliriorme b* 
trotnpc, ae lirer un roup de piMtolet dans ee qii’il ernit rliv sun cu iir ; ou 
venir so heurter conlre un Yi 1 )rion i»lus et plua foil qm* Ini, qui rarivto 
••lie nup]>rinte. On ontond abirs un lout petit bruit. tT»iU‘lquo elio***^ rpii 
fail Im-ll-U'U. (// Honjflo un jteu tTmr Futrf sen in-nit.) C^'est <*o qii’on nveit 
pria pour I’lime dn vihrion qui M'erivob* dnn.s Tnir, pa.s tn-a hniit, M. le due 
•ciu menrt. ! M. lo due e>it niort. AIIoiim, adieu. ' 

With Ihi.s ronifortinpr liniil nR«uiraiico the author leaves us. 
Meanwhile the lovers’ situation is, to .miy the least, tunbarnissiu^, 
und one is surprised to si‘o such a judjre of hnnian ualnro as tlie 
Doctor expo.se two such youu;? people to its djiiip-era hy farilitatiuj^ 
an interview. On seeinj^ her lover Oatlieriiio (Mile. Cruisftt<i) 
throws horeelf into his anus. Fortunahdy (lorard is worthy of 
all the praise W’hich has beL*ii lavi>hod ou him; lui will be to 
Jier that rarn of Itivc'rs, o hndluu’ and a romforltT, and 
ho he^dns hy advi.sinj.^ her to return Mrs. Dnvb.HoiJM \isit a.s 
the Jluke requires. 'I'liis fclio nprees to do after lie ha.s quieted 
h<3r jealousy by e.xidiiiiiinir Jiow lie beeaim* acquainted with 
Mrs. Clarka<»n, whom ho pnuuises ne\er to see iq^’ain. TJm 
tvte-h-tvte is interriipted hy the entry of the Duke: and lie* appear- 
nn(?c of the yonn^r man, w'ho is inlrodueeil hy Iho DiieliOhs as “the 
friend of her youtli,” coupled with her siKhltn aequieseence in her 
hiishand’s will, ^roneraU's the, fiv'^it suspicion in the lalters mind. 
It is coiifimied by the suf.rfrc‘81 ions cif the ** l'traup’*re ’’ when tho 
Duchess refuses to pive up Clerard, and busily hy a lidttjr from 
Oatherine to the lover, which the liusband intercopls. 

Folbiwinj^ the time-bonoiired precept Featinnt ad cn^nfinn - 
somewhat forgotten in the third act, where M. Jhiirins t*.'ke.s ad- 
vaiitafi:o of (jatheriiie’.s ])rwsenc<} in the Ftranirere's ” luuise to ex- 
pound to ns, in a tirade of nnpremlentod leii;.*1h, nil tlie past history 
of that cnipniatie lieroine, who is evidently as perple\iij;r to the 
nuthor na she is to the crilie —wo shall hold u» * lu main point and not 
allow ourselves to be diufrii'ed into episodical ihirression.'^. Of r\] Mrs. 
Clarkson's .si iH her jrreab bt one i.s ci'rtniiily airaiupt dramatic unity. 
That she was born of a planter and a culonred w*tinan, was .sold into 
bondaffe sepnralely friuu Inq* mother, from whom him inherited a 
mission of veiijL^cuuc'* a^Min^L tlio man wdio sold them and a»iwinst 
tho mule sev in p:en«Tal, wdiieh uii.ssion .she has doiui In r be.-^t to 
fulfil hy means of robbt'ry ami imlirect a.S'’as.Nifiaf ion — all lhi.8 
loiijr tirade which tlie author Inus intlieled on Mile. Sarah IWrii- 
liardt, as if to slrniii that f.n‘eat f s jiuwer'. to the utmost 
pitch of endurance, is iium* strictly deseriplivi: lluin ilr;wualic, 
Sho i.s imieed the slueh; of the picture, but a clo;r on tlu‘ 
nclioii. The question belbre us i.s how tlie himband is to bo 
<lisposed of and Iho lo\er.s creditably united, and drumnti<*allv 
Mrs. ('larksou is only nrr<-s5ary so far sis .sb.i eoniributes 
lo th'.s ri'Siilt. But for her di'sijruH on (h'-ard wo sbould 
never have seen lu'r in tbo^ Duche.ss's drawinu-rooni nor ibc 
Duchess in hers, svnd the *‘Fitraneero” would have di.sippearod 
from the play that hi'ars her name. Sho hius tied tho nuptial knot 
which hns to ho uiitk'd, she has accolerah'd tho lupluro betwcoii 
husband and wrifo; hut slm does nothiii|f more, .^lie decdiires war 
ajfjunst tho Duchess, blit sho makes no attempt to in] uro her with 
Odrard (‘r to recover the ytsunfr man for herself. She looms as a 
stag(‘-cnemy behind tho seones ; but she has a husband — a sort of 
rough shaggy “ Far- West or,” some wduit too ri'ady with his sl.v- 
fthobter — who has crossed the ocean to confer witli Gurard upon a 
new method for tho extraction of gold, and who may be useful. 

Wo return to the main action, which ciiluiiiiale.s in tho fourth 
act. Tho Duko has intercepted a letter from his w ile to Ceranl, 
and when he coincs to seek an explanation he limls her in c’onfer- 
t‘nce with tho lover, whom ho disuiissos, taunting him with llio 
lowliness of his mother's position. Then begins between the 
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oflanded party, and secure tho rlioico of weapons. II« i9 
of fence, iiinl the mpior is tho weaiKin h«3 choojos. JNothij 
more is wanted but an mwcrupulouii second. Olarksou, wti 
his expeditious Transatlantic methods, is, he thinks, the niaiii 
and ho puttiiuons him to his assistance ; while Mniiricdpu^ 
to vindicate his daughter's honour, otfois hiiusidf as tlw s<H3ond 
of his son-in-law's ndvorsary. The situation i*c<iins iiidci'd 
desperate. Tho Vihrion Duko, wlmao <lcath was \irouii»od at the ; 
mitsot hy the Doctor, will live to kill tlie lovi-r, dihbonuiir the 
with, and remain in solo possession of the stage. J'.voti in tho 
imprijb:iblo contingency or hi.s being killed, liir* w'i<low cun iH \er 
beenine (rdrard's wilb, and Ikj is determined lo secure tho ruin of 
ti e Duchess in the event of his death by placing fho crimiiuUing 
letU^r in OJarkMnns liands for production at the trial. Dut s.'ilvation 
comes from an unexpected quarter. ( -Jarkson's heart is honest, though 
hi.M hand is quick ; the I hike did not wa tho dill'ereiice Avhen ho cIkl^o 
him for an acconiinodating scoemd. J’lio YuiiKeo will shoot a man 
without thu cen'inonial of tlie Faris .Tookey Flub ; but he mu.^t 
lia\e s<»uio n-fisun for doing so, and tho reasons the Duko gives aro 
iininhdligilile lo his mind. The Duke him for ft fool, 

and oxpbiius : iMiirk^oii secs he is u scoundrel, and tells him so. 

No man ever said that lo me,” shrieks tho Dul.e, “ 'rhal’s just 
what 1 w'ondor at,” replies (llarkson. lu a inmneiit th<i parts (ir© 
clianged ; the second — a by no iiiejins unusnal f^reniTiuice - -bec<»tue» 
a principal in llio quarrel, but the* Duke ilceidea to te.ku Gt^rird 
fiifit. “Do you think,” says Olarksou, “ I am 
kill a TUtin who is worth to mo 25 per cent, in the working 
if my gold mines r' ” and ho iihsiats tuat they shall sottlo^ their 
bufiiue.ss at once in I lie garden behind the hon^e. t hey quit the 

stage, and in fi\« minutes tho Duchess is a widow, to tho jov of 
all lier friemka. The Oomrnissarv of Folico arrests Clark.son 
for tho murder. “Queer jKjoplc these.” says tho Yankee; but 
his wife comoH to his help, and reveals h*Ts<.‘lt at last in her real 
characler as a secret agent of police. Her part is liiii.shi?d ; her 
occupation gone ; she will return to her husband and live with him 
under a more congenial sky. The (bmmiisvirv <'alk^ on ilm Doctor 
to certify the death. “ With plc*ianro,” replica lIt-ui'.>uiu,wbo had 
fort’seen it from the fir«t. 

Tho action, once clenched in tbo fouvlli ac‘‘, U liurriod on fi-om 
BceiiH to scono till the end with a rapi<Hty and progro.asiv© 
intensity of interest which w'ould prove Alexandre Dumas tbo 
greatest h'rench dramalist of th»j ege if ho know how to 
carry ii plot through its inlormedmte stages as well aa how' to 
solve it. ihit in the lirst three act A he teems like a man en- 
tangbsl in the luxuvianee of his incidents; then. w*itli a Gw 
lig^lt1liug-^t^oke9, ho cuts a path through his ow n juiigK The 
ellectat tho liiiio is nil the more .startling, but on ivlli etion 0110 
Censes lo pereoi\o tlie ni.*e<*.'%siiy i’or a jungle. TJiis is not a moth id 
of coiupo-iitiou to which tho lirst stage in Frame has luvustoiiied 
ns, and wo <b»uht - w halo ver its immediate buecei^o wlitriier tho 
li/rmu/hr will take a dtfinitite place iu a ifpe.rtory of wuiks co’i- 
st met ed according to tlio pernninoiit laws of dramatic art. I'lio 
dialogue is .sparkling w'itli wit; it is nenous, <*oncise, iiud alw'*yii 
keeps till' MpHctiitor’s mind engaged even wlieii tln‘ aetjon kigs 
Ixdiiiid. Tho character of Scptiuoiit^ is lhon>ughly f;ii<’Jiinod hy 
the author and iJie actor; it is the most origni.il creation of tlio 
play, nnd hi cry trait of this aristoenitic rutiian is liroiight <*ut, 
W’itiiout excessivi* repulsivimens, by .M . Fofpieliu's adiuiiahlo dis- 
criiiiinaliun. The Diiehi'-s is well drawn and well opposed to 
lln3 Duke. Mlh-. I’roi'-etlo phows groat pivgvM» in the part; 
she still wants ease in silence, continuity iu act ion, and more llexi- 
bility of voice, and manner, but her passion and vchemonco in 
tho fourtli act were Buslaine(l with exlraordiiKivy ]>owcr. Tho 
father is .an amusing pietuvo of a vain, foolish, s**lt-r*»nceited, u*ul 
pleasure-seeking bvurf/roi\ utterly blind ia bis ptitorn.ol wisdom to 
tho consemienec's of his nets, yet capable of oxc 
forlum*. M. Tliirou almost drew tears iu tho pi 
the greatest dillieuUy of the play, and tliat is why bo i.s left so long 
iKihind the sceiK's. The pan xvas for moiuo time lehear.-ed by M. 
Dolnunav, hut hi.s recent illues.s entitled him lobe excused from ap- 
pearing in it. M. Mouuet Sully does what it allow-*, but in a inaniu r 
that fellows that he would ha\o iloiio bolter to remain in his tragic 
rolii's, where his brilliant qualities arc Bctm at their liest, Tho 
“ .fitrangen* ” h.ersolf really eoiUribufos very little to the action ; 
hIh) delay .s it in tho tliird act, aiul vanishes from it aflcrwanD. 


IJor charaeb'r is a eompouiidof negatives ; Dim uf the degradation 
hufiband and the wife the most druiiiatic acenc of thu whole play. sex, sho is a creature irreducible lo any tiategory of 

into which M. Dumas hae thrown all his strength, aud Mile. Oroi- inipi-opnot v ; ideally, a Nemesis ot love ; 111 iva.jty;, a 1 urisi.m 
setto all her vehemence. Convinced of the platonic nature of ?«^‘the«is liHlf-dnimati7.ed out ol a couple ol 
CatlmrineB uflbction for ( Jdrard hy tho fcniis of lliHletterits<df,and 


secretly' chuckling over her innocoucc, ho approJicliHS his w'ifo aa a 
rake who has found a new intere.^t in her. The love, whudi Jio 
never enwid to win, hna now tho fascination of ndultery; he 
aska for it in exchange for tho criminiitinj^ 1 ^tter, whicli lie' olfers 
to lotum. “ Keep it, sir,” she exclaims, in a fury of indignation, 
and sho repels with horror and disgust tbo uiiseralile wretch whose 
treatment of her as a hrido has llllod her heart with sluimu and 
anguish. At this moment tho father onters, and clmrci^ter- 
istically, to avoid a public exposure, asks hia son-in-luw to' 
name fiis price for tho letter. Ono feels lliat only iiiten.so fury 
prevents Ino Duko from closing with the oft’erj he is bent on 
u Boparatiou that will dishonour his wife and ou a duet in 
whicn he will kill tho lover, Gdsard oftew n convenient oppor- 
tunity hy I’eturning to ask satisfaction for the insulting remarks 
about his mother. The Duke prolongs tho discussion with in-i- 
tating biandnc'^i ^ as phice hijiiaolf in the pobltion of the 


ii>.'ili<»nal hovhIj*. 

Milo. Surah Dcrnhardt aiiccocde, howrvi r, in working this abortivo 
creation into a druiiintic picture tliut. rivets the atrcntioii of thu 
spectator from tbo moment sho ciilem the slii>:i' till she quits it ; 
but we hope that tliis mistress of litT art w'lll not be- culled upon 
to repeat the diiugorous ex — * -i*.i .... ....in.,,. v..-. 



nt of doing for an author what ho 
[vr gr.ices oi‘ <liction, uinDner, 
rce, Jut power of iiiipas^wnesa 
jfe tlio Cleopatra of the Oediddio 


hhutild luivo done for 
altitude, and motion> 
mid rcjiofee, are uiisur] 

FruH^aifeo — 

Wliom every 
'fo weep ; 

To in.ike ii 

M. Febvro gave us the AmenciUt that we have yet seen on 
the French Htag<\ M. Got and Mim*, Madeleine Brobau illustrated 
by their acting tho mira(lo.x that none but the best act-ors can be 
safely oiitruste<l wdtli secoudai'y parts; every scene iu which they 
appeared gained unity, proportion, and symmetry ^lu their cool 


^ ipomcH — to cliidH, to laugh, 

pu.vjion fully' strives 
hn iair and tidmired. 
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jiid^ruienl and cxquiHite dramatie tact. To wiy that the minor 
fl»■tor^^ did their work well HouiidM iiliuost like an imperlincnce, for 
\vn ni-o sj)“akinjr of the only stage in Eiu'ope on which the dramatic 
hi t iiuderaloud as a ^vholfc•. 


TITE UN'DKIU.KOL'M) KAILWAY MOIL 

f O^R.W I'.Jj, aw!ording lo l#:u*on, is a |»:irt of ; nnd it 

Jt (.•(.iiild ho wished that tlm ifiicjo yaincil Iroiii it now- 

tidiiys \N» re turned to helter nso. I'ur jirifl a store of o\|'i'ri- 

eijf’i* eoni‘» riling flio djm‘i4Tr‘ <»(' r.iii\\ay tj’ii>eiiingh:is Ik**’)! uoeiiniii'- 
..|mI Ji.^ }et it cjiniioL he s'id tli.d sa'j-tv has h»“*ii gaitnd hy 
K-suw j» j.eril. At a lirlmv uiv!'M a rdiorl w hiic ag'» at the 

j»oNal InsUtuiion it wa.s .-^hown lliat the dMi_;i‘r of railw'av trnvoU 
i waa in piopm'lioi) J!*?.**, if ilian that of sLiyiug at 

hoiiit ; hilt this dcH'8 nni appear :i sii(Iiei«*nt reaNou for negiis-tiiig 
anv po'N^^iliIn pr(‘.MiiLioii for tlie li\i A and liaihi of tho.-^o who do 
j\«‘{ .'t'v til home. \ mail silting hy his own llre-iil*» may ho 
all hv fe\rr, but that renecti*)!! will nut indiiee him to niount 

a dangi-rous house witliouL bit and bridlt*. 'I’he niiiiappy events 
wliu ii have oi’euvreil lately tin miUva\b have diveeletl uiiu'-ual 
a; iej‘.li*'ni tti th^dr managonuMit or luibuiaiiii. euit‘iH *. hut it is to he 
ihservod that such events ar»> in a greater or If'.r-er degree eon- 
si iiulv i*M*urj‘iug. l‘\ir one acoid. ait serious t iaaigh to lie w'idely 
known dure are jirohahly many wjiieli hy a lueky eluinre stiip 
shori i'.\ iatal or da,tii!erous injcirv, and li.irdly re.ieh heyond 
tile lviii>w le.I'^tj of those iiiiuiMlai telv (MUceriii'd . and ti»r oim of 
^h':se, tg.iin, till re uiiioT be many huirbre.eit Ii siMpeb of aeeideiit. 
1( hiis bi'i'ii Miivl that in the ohl e.iaehin/ d.iV'» ‘lu-iv were as nianv 
iiii.sehah( i s its them are now j and it is po..sihle that iJiej-e wen* in 
prujKirliun a*? uuinv overturns of cojulu s us thme are eollibiiais of 
D.'iins; hut in thoae limes only a limited iiumbi r (*f lives and 
limbo euiiid he imperilh d <il, oia'L*. 'l*he ]uiw(‘r of dealir.g dsingi*r 
aii'i deulruotion wholevSiilo hi'longs to uiodein tr.ivel as io iiiodern 

w. irJ'are. 

Alitiough it is OUT jm 'erd pnr|uoe -peak of the /e.-ser r.ither 
lii.ijj ibe gre iter I'-irors oI‘ r.iiiw.iv Iravidihu'', wv Ij.ive Mod th'M 
n.ueh •>: tln't-e la-caii-f* hoih h:ne lin ir or);,“Hi iii 1i:e sanu* rau-i'. 
i he laigli.^li j) iblic i:- piioei hi.dJy (Mliint And g' od-linmonnMl, 
li'itl on ilie.'-e qnalil iis tlio-e w lh> pr(/\ ide Jor it:., f ’iveni^fu’o and 

an. u*'enient are acen.sloini*d to ndv. 'I l;<*y kijuw thit gro-s iiu'on- 
\ ‘iiiejieo will }«* einlmed with t!ie lulp oV grundjliMcr until the day 
when ijieonveiijeiae Is (lev tlopi J into bOliiet liing vvoisc*, /ind tliev 
tuisl tluitdav m 'v liL uT <‘oii,e. lint by tin* indolent habit vvliii'ii 
prevents them tnini d<*Uvlii.g wjindng amid grninhiing they do 
limsr l)e^t to h.'bteu its roniinp*. As to the public patience and Lo- d 
liuniour, whii.h cjiniioL hut » neouiMge this liahit, and which is 
genera liy spoken of as a merit, i! po^db'e that .-elj’:>linLss kias 
a gooil ileiJ to do with d. I'Vw' mci, are like]\ to uA’ii<i<cU as iiiiieh 
iinporLance to tiieir nelgljli(aiis’ lr»iib!e.. a- Ju Ondr own, and nil 
men are apt lu uiidcrvate the evti-nt ol' ini^ibiluncs which di» not 
rtM<di theiij'-elvcs. If v oil Juive been a1 soni'* hotel wiu rey.ni have 
Klnigglisl with every kind id inglcci and iiiAileniioii arm, "meeting 
nnolher who lias been there jn>t be'i'Ve er jn.-i aUer von and found 
things in ii better condition, you di tail vour giievanci's tiihini, the 
Filitai..'e.-t feeiing you a)*ou.?e m Iniu w ill proljably beoiu' ot sell-con- 
graluUition. Jlc wiil leli you, with piide in hinir.tlf and couteinpl 
lor you, that “he can only »-,iy bo, was c.ot mi parlit nlaih niaMmi- 
.Inrtabl,*.*’ There rue* men wlui carrv tni.-. principle. .>o fcir lbul they' 
will Ooiuey u rej'roach to y*>n fur ha/oiM ini'-ul the view fjoiu u 
iieuintHiin lop by reawm of u big. “ Ah ! you bhunhl Isave gone u)) 
when we did,” they will s.iy, leaving you Lo c.niclude tliat it) their 
<’onveiiieiico all the change^ of n.iture avr*. mi'-erv lent. W hen si 
niislbituiie of trawl attack.s one ot tlieve people — v. hen, h)r iiuslaucc, 
hi.s porlmaiilr au is o])eiieil and il.'j conlen!,'. taken aw'jiy duiiiig u 
pmrnt'y — liis iiidiginitiun will he a,- u'T' ai as In'. indilh*reiu:e wsis 
iiei'ore j but lu* will lind tbiit it does iiuL luni'li alV*’i*l oile r pi*nj»h\ 
Thus, tiji lung tia individuals only are injme-1 liy mibuianagcine/ii of 
injillerti which allbct th(» public, om? iurd n<ji louk vi’iy conlideiilly 
fur improvcimmis. It is al^o to bo ubr-erveil tlmt individnsli 
iiiiseriea are frequently put ii]» with bei-air.* iho lime mid trouble 
fioent in ntteiupting to obtiiiii rcdrcb.s would bo a worse lo.-s than 
tno original one. 

If these things wero not so, probably .-lunm common protest 
would have boon nnido long since against <.ric piece of railway inis- 
nuinagotnent which wo have frequently iioiiecil, A\ henever an 
unusually largo cuucoiirso* of net)ph? is oolhic.tedai a railw'.iy- station 
by some attraction that is lo be icache I by mcsii.s of a train, ihero 
ensues what is called “a scone of ii.d«- .cribiblo confusion.” An 
evcr-gathoiiug crowd presses round the lra])door of the liclv4.r.- 
clorli, who may perhaps bo excused if Ids tcinjjcr falls short ol the 
ih'mands uindo upon it. The freedmu vvhii. h is dear to every llriton 
Is coinoa a tyranny of elbow'S and heavy b'juts. '.Hie barbaric rush 
which assails the ticket-ollico apn^ads out onti>tlu’ ]ilri,tforiii, where 
the carriage doors are btoioged aa if they wevo claims” in a gold- 
lield and the passengers were diggers. It has nut, unireqiiently 
happened that a carriagti has had to bo th.-lbjded by main force 
Bgainst an attack of roiigha. This condition tif things a pah-riml 
govccninont in ymncc has avoided by ajeans whicli wonld pro- 
bably bo unacc»jpl;* Me here, Most of UH, when pent uj) in a cage 
wdth glas.s doors at a foreign hlatiou wailing wearily for iho uii- 
l<X)?ening ol biir.-*^ hove longed for the liberty of an Engli.sb railway. 
And sonic of us, when struggling in the tuiualt of an I'.nglj^h 
fiUtion, have rcuiemb<;red wuli rega*l tlie restraint wo despised 


abroad. It isr not boyond human powers, nor oven beyond 
those of a Railway Company, to find something between the 
two oxtroiuod. Tho queue, for instance, which pleys a part in 
.80 rattuy aliiiirs of French life might with advantage be adopted, 
or rallii-r cnibreed, at th«) ticKct-oilico. Adopted in a sense it ia^ 
but the mystic woiris “ In ”and “ Cut,” and the fact that tho space 
b'dwoiui tho clerk's trapdoor and tho hirrior opposite only hold 
a certain immbv-r of pev.sons, d'> not f»oeiii to appeal with any groat 
force to the travelling public. Again, it nnght bo not impracticable 

10 is.suo for every train a immbor of tickets no greater than the 
nunibt.T of pfin';»m.cer.^ that tlie train will carry. 

At* notiiiug iipuij uarth can bo perl'ect, it would be unronsnnable to 
look for perfectiun bc*nt;alh iho earth. It is not unreasonable, how- 
ever, to e.vjiecl sunu? but ter attempt towards perfection than is found 
in llie arrmiu’cmcnls fif the Uiulcrground Railway. Upon this rail- 
way tlimv liavc been conqiariitivcly few accidents, and many of those 
bav L* auM*!! from tin^. fully of p.iasongors, who, in getting out of a 
train, have not taken into account the ordinary laws of opposing 
forco.-^. Hut of inconvonicnce, which may easily result in s(\rious 
d.iii;r»/r, Ihi’ie is h re pleulv to be found. From live o’clock on-» 
wards every evening the * Itnderground Ibiilway is greatly in 
reipicst by men of binfinet'S and hibour in every class of life re- 
turning Irum tin ir work. T he result ot this is that very much 
such an infli.scriininale ru.sh as takes place on rare occasions above 
ground i.s hert) rep! niud evciy day. Any one who has observed a 
tr.iiii piix-ing at ihiN linn* uf day must have noted that in mauy of 
tin* <*:»riiagi'H cvei v available space, both for sitting and standing, 
i‘^ iM*iuipii*d. And it ia only lutinal that those who aro anxious to 
secuiH ihe.^t* pluce.^ idn.nld .nin at them wdth an utter disregard of 
vvh.il may happen lu aiiy uiiU in their way. On week days this state 
of tilings i** b;id unuicjh ; l)nl ihi-rc i^ at least u chanco of finding a 
cjirriiige with ii corner unoccupied. On Siiuday nights it becomes 
iuttdeiMble. As a rule, evt'ry carriiige in every train after it has 
passed a certain number of stations is as full aa it will lu)ld of 
poojde “it ting in the ^'Cats. on the arms of the Siiata, and standing 
up, liu]<lujg on to wliatevir they can hud, like vo^vugers in a storm 
clutching «it tliu rig;rin'r. Une caniiut hut adniiiu the irony vvhicii 
n tain- the placaid “This caiTi.igc is* coMstructed t») hold so-m«iiy 
j'cr^ui.s ’* vviicn each C(nria|.’0 contains at least twice as innjiy. 
I'he of tIiof*c p;is-»encers who hojie to catch tho last train i.H 
j'eihaj«s lluMiux-t piii,]M(‘ ; fur the chances are ciiurnious against 
their limling a place, and the practice wliich obtains at iheatn's of 
jotiirning luonev at tlio iluoi's if there i.s no room ha.s not, vve be- 

11 ve, r< ached to tlio Umleiproiiiul Railway. Oerluin things may 
be ea^lly said by I lie managers of the railway in defence of this 
gru-o .tCu -» . li may be e<mtemled IIulI they have a right to make 
as much piviit out of iheir Imo ns they can, unci that no one is 
obliged to travel by il. Rut it maybe questiemed whether any 
ouo has a right to trade on the long-snU’eriug^ of his fidlow-croa- 
tures, fiinl it iiu one is t»bligc*d to inivel by this line, many people 
are indue*. d L) (lu .-u by the bopu held out t*) them of Uncling 
reji.'.on.’ible acc*»it»niodatinii un it, Tlie placards ot which vve have 
spoken cnoouragi* this deln.-iun*, and we would suggest that after 
tho vv*.id *‘p:i-.v ngeis’* i-huuld be added tho words “ and us many 
ii'oie a*? can be cranin' ed into il." Ag.'in, it may bo said that for 
the oicat cuijvenn iice of uaihing di‘’tiint places given by this rail- 
way olio can ailuid to jmt up with a little inconvenience. Rut the 
i neon vein*, nee of uvercrowding is far from little, and there is 
ussuiedly no c»mvi‘niciici‘ in pav iiig and wailing for a place in a 
convey»uice wliicli, wlieni*. iwacln one, is (*liokc-liiU. Porliapsvvhen 
sonns ^(•l•iou^ ini.-eliaiic'j ha.i cuino of tho coufubioii and suHocatiori 
which may b**. sei*n any chty at the times we have noted on this 
railway, its manj»gert. mav attempt to remedy these abuses by in- 
(:rca^mg ilicir btatf and nnmbm' of carriiiges, or by regulating tbe 
umouiit of inillic. on it, or by son*.) means whicu their superior 
wi.Mioiii will no diuibt lind rcmly. 'To interfere with a passenger’a 
ri.rht lu iigliL and struggle for a place would of course be infringing 
ikclihuiiy of the Mibicct. Jhit the lilierty of tho subject ought 
jj(jI lu iijidudo tho liboiiy to cx[K).--e his follow- .subj eels to un- 
im-riicd dangiiia and Hulfcrin^.s, 


MODERN c; AUDENS. 

A ' J'O RF.R A IILY successful rebellion has been organized by 
. pcuple (if educated taste against Ftiglish upholstery and 
! J'rerich fu.shjuns. A few courageous persons havo actually presumed 
' lo fiirnibli and clccumte tJieir houses according to their own 
wayward faiicic’s, instead of on the principles approved by 
Mt'.ssrs. ricmll and Gilder. Friends and aCQUaintances pay them 
vibits ill ordei' to criticize and wonder, out, strange to say, 
nro g-cnurnlly so struck with the charm that individuality 
gives to any room, and so much emboldened by tho results 
of uiidiicity, that they dotormino on the first opportunity U> 
go nnd do likewise. Consequently a laige demand has lately 
arisen for artistic wall pa^iers, hiirmouiaiisly coloured carpets^ 
and pictiircsipie fireplaces. In self-defence I4te large shops are 
obliged to t,ry to meet the roquiitmieiits even of those ben^httHi 
beings vv)u> cannot fall down and worship the last new thing 
with the rovermice usually accorded to it oy the British public. 
It is ')asy to sneer at tho present mania for bi*io*d*-brac, but it is 
bet tel Rian giuiibling and horso-raciug. It is a question whether a 
custerniongei vv ho enjoyed having a painted fiower 00 his tea*»oup 
woiilil bo likely to kic.k his wife to death. Jiowever, owing to this 
revolt against u^teutatious ugliness, good iiatterns and delicate com- 
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l>tnatioiiii of colour may now be eoen where formerly tho ^ooda 
exhibited for eale ought to have made au iiitendici^r mirehiiHtr 
shudder and turn away empty-handed. Anrliitectfl, loo, have iiten 
obliged to realize tho importHuee of domc.'itic iirf*hit4'eluro, and many 
of the craft are aWe to build hoiu^ei* whieJi, iiibU'-nl of beiii^r an y/'S' 
to passere-by, arc pleiuunit to look upon, and do j)ot <juiCe pipf)!! llic. 
eltect of a picturesque liiiid.scMipe. Tim apostUw of art in the house- 
hold, having now managed to persuade fa.shiou to follow in their 
train for at least a time, will have leisure to tun* lludr attent)<m 
^laowbere. It would lie well if they could he iuduo* d to step-out- 
aide tho woll-cared-for dwnlling-hoiibo and in a evu.-u(lo 

against the m*jilern gardener, a lyiuunie.il and fnn;dc civsiture 
whej holds the same position amongst ibo Hower-jjuts ilmt tho 
upholsterer docs amongst chnira and tables. Our g.irde.ns have 
degenerated for precisely the samt! reason tlint our riirf^on-work i.-j 
ooiumoupluce and our woodwork eitlicr distorted hy object less 
turning or painted in imitation of what it is not. Igiioraneo and 
want of taste in those who have money to spnid must always 
have a fatal effect upon everything y»rn*iueed. J\irli pe»»ple biiv^ 
stucco palaces becAihSo they have luit loariil aii\ilili'!r abniit. archi- 
tecture, and could not appreciate tho ditler»*ia ti beiweea stone and 
plaster if thoy tried. They give orders for cu.'?tlY Jiiiuiture.; but ha 
they have only a feeble itiea of what tiu^y wnnt", .'lud scercely the 
foggiest notion of what they ailniire, ilu'> leave tne.v' knotty 
oints to be solved by some tiviu iu whom a titled aequsiinlaueo 
HS reciuniuciided tboiu tt> have C(unplei*j coulidence. Tlity vuliu* 
their house and its contents in i^xact proportion to wli it tiny have 
lx*en made to pay for tlicni. It is pre(*i:*ely tlio .same with their 
garden. They know iiulbing about tlowers, mid can only jtidgo of 
the ineriU of r heir pleas uro-grouiid by the ien-th of tliu bills and 
the nunibor of men they keep einjdoyi'd. If iie\rp occur.- to tliem 
that, just as a drawing- room, however evpon.-iv«'ly furuir-hr<l, loses 
its fascination and air of condbrt if le t enfindy (o the c:ire of 
the housemaid, so no gurden can be at all .s.ilifAl:t('i4»ry wiibout the 
jnauioless charm that only can bo given by the MiiJeriutoudeiiC** of it 
person of tasto and cullivalion. Jjittle ioindies of reUneinfiil and 
subtlety are always rf3qiiired which even tin- kvl .“erN on 1.**, except 
}a«rhaj)a *Mady-helps,” can scarcely be ev[HH;t4 d tt» sfipply. . 

It 18 to btj regretted that a larger proporiion of tbt»3e who Jive 
alt their country places at least niin* nionliis of lliu year, and have 
nothing particubir to do during tliO^e nine nionras, slamhl luU take 
up tho pietisaut pursuit artistic ganletiing, and gi\o to tln iv own 
family and their friends the plcHsuro of .He^'illg r.uiure at iU 
best. Of course Wo are not now speaking of }?Ihav places, wlu'ro 
a compet^mt director like Sir Joseph Paxton complete ehaige, 
nor yet of those establishiueuis whero tliei-o is so nii area 

under glass that the groat object of tln^ uuliuppy proprielcr is to 
got an expcrieiicod man who will be abk? to ^eii a 8\ilUeicnt quan- 
tity of forced fruit to loaseu »‘.vpeiises. d’licre an* ni.iny impu-iug 
gardens of this description wlioro the family find it almost impos- 
sible to have the couinioucsl tkiii'is in profuaiuii, or even a .sullleifiit 
crop of cuiTtinlH to make the jelly required. Sem-eity :scid oyieiita- 
tion go hand iu hand. It would .«eem, however, iha^ in a himill 
•establishment there ought to In- jsume oiu* wlK»lo»ik«d itflor the 
garden. At iirst sight one might Mqipose that ii yceing ]iv<ly w ouM 
feel as niiicli interest in the. roses that grow in I he bordttrs a.s in 
the arlilicial ones she places in her bonnet. JhiL lu re certainly a 
didiciiltv dncJA arise, owing to the inloleiubic po.*^Uion which tlwj 
ignorance of omployera has enabled *)iir pirdenefs to a!?humc -a po'ii- 
tioii analogous to tnat taken by our c*>ok8. The ordinary iiuidern 
gardener, w'hose only knowledge of plants has been aequiied by 
working in a iiarBery-ground,iim.st appear to a real lover ol llowers 
the most insuflerablo mixture, of conceit and ignorane**. Ho makes 
no attempt to learn howb) keep the pbrnsure-gvouiKls in bcaniy all 
tb© year round, and the kitchen-garden well stoe.ked with m'oe^sary 
crops. On the contrary, his only ambition is to see bis name 
appear on pri/.o tickets at neighbouring llower-shows, ami to sell 
in Coveiit Garden the fruit he cultivates ot his ma-ster s ey- 
penso. To gratify these iiobb» aspiration.^ he vloc.** n<»t scruple 
to appropriate the hours wliicli legally belong tti liks LUiiphners, 
nor will he hesitate to sacrifice all the lloweis of a plant 
which should bo covered with blo.MSonis in order to piud'cct a single 
bloom for exhibition, lie runs up long bills witJi his former ma^ler 
or at a ueiprhbouring nurncry-ground, and ordcu*.*) se(*d& tVoin a London 
house which he has nut always a detinito intention of sowing, as well 
as bulbs which perhaps never appeor except in the noooiiot.s. Ilo 
tries to enforce tho law that noue of the foiuily aro to out the 
flowers or touch the fruit; but if Iho hidy’s-maid happens to bt* 
pretty, she will find no diificully in appropriating the curliest 
peach and tho most cherished tea-rose. Ilo cannot, however, boar 
to see anything given away hy his master, and would rather let 
th© plums spoil on the trees than pack them in a honiper to bo sent 
as a present. It is impossible lo induce him to sow a sufficient 
succession of crops of peas, spinach, and lettiua*, ho thr.t, if souio 
sowings fail, there will still be an abundant Hupply tUrmighfuii the 
season. He prefers to spend all ids energies uii 'pi'^xlucnig a few 
sticks of celery earlier than any one else, and a monster gomxl 
which no one can use. It is rare to see a gar* leu that is uiid(*r 
the completa control of an ordina^ gardener in which the supply 
of small fruit admits of tho proprietor giving uwiiy gtmerously to 
his poorer neighbours ; yot no modern gardener w^oiiUi refiiso to 
force pots of stirawberries, so that he might send in a dozen 
tasteless spaehuens for a dinner-party.^ Amongst the flowi*is 
1)ods he is amply unendurable, as his theory of gardening 
consists in orraDging everything in rows or patches, and ov 
so account allowing any plant under his charge uv dis- 


play Ihe cloven foot of imturul liabit. To him even ft creeper 
growing at ils mvn HWcft w’iil is an oy«-i»ore, and he has no opinion 
*if Hui;h a ro.i« tin* ciolb of gold, whii'.h lefuavs to thrive when . 
pruiu'd. A p\ramitl;d ti/rtlwi, lluf «hnpn of a hayRtfick, and So 
covfud with hlnoui Ih.Lt not u iricfii b'.'if Im 'viMiblo to hr^k 

th« iiif»n»iti»iaitn imirurmity of its !-hajn', irf to him the jwrfcction 
of art and beiuitv. In fact, no plant in worth much unh;S.9 ik 
n.qiiinj!* til b‘3 lo'pt iu a holbouH* all tho year round. A tiower 
that ran j.-row w '.'. Inmt ap.^iblaiico ip a.s lilllo ewtillwl to adiniriitiou 
or rc'^pcct a.-. fi hnJy who doc.s iu#t rcjuiro a maid to arrange licr 
h.Hiv. He hati-s », piiiuri'm' by the river's brim timply bi.*caui»c it 
thrives witlioul b- ing t rfni.‘'platjl*'d every year, and, no nmtler how 
sevi-rc iho .s.'.e...:j, Imr- w Irn’lli in bluoni to he freely plunked bv 
jwt:5Per>- hy. 'J'he eiitpcl of wild hyaeintli.^ or sfAriy wind- 

1i*)\VLM'H i.s 1o him inert* Ir. ph ; Iho talicsl end most poarly-whilo 
lo\glovo<miv an aw'kw.ord, jiinky weed, tube pulled up and lhr*>wi\ 
on llnj rnU)ip!i-lie:ip. He di'claims all in'fjmiiiiliinro with our 
Common pmenni.d on aeecmnt of ft vulgar way they have 

of growing anyw here, :nid u fiivilily for reproduction quite con- 
tetijpiibh*. He tli:js (III the. uinmlily rorea becsiiiso thov are not 
I .‘Jiilriciently double to ji'eaFo hi.s .'irtilieial taste ; Iio binns the wihl 
hoiievjojeMi*, which rrt pt ihroiieh the hedge h'v prettily and d;ire*l 
to iiiuke aequ.'iluiaucij vvilh firifstiwrutic beddiug-out plants. lie 
uuaihibly c{io<»se:j the h(>U»*st part of tlie dny for Irausplantiiig 
and vvu^i'iiiig, and gnlhoo* iht* fruit when it is raining. Ho 
talu*,-* pnr.f:ef sioii of cv t fv gvi ell thing, «n<l rcMnls a.s an iriBult lh.» 
.sliglite.'-l interjen i.e*-. When a eiipge.dioii is oJVen**! he perhup.^ 
ivplies lltiil, if he not supposed lo know his own buaineet*, ho 
had hi.'tlev gj e'sewlien*. I .’iiforliinytejy Jn* is only too well Hwaro 
how helpless his i iii|.li. 3 er would fe* 1 if left with only u common 
hihiuircr to vv hum ho JimJ to ^'ivc directions : yd tho aiuount of 
kuowleilgi* jKee‘-s.vry In eiiihlc a kuly nr gentleman lo train an 
intelligent w orKing-iuau is e.i.'*ily in-quirtil. It is pussiblc to have 
II charming gurdi u v\ithnul a greonhniine, and ph-uty of wall-lruit 
with only the help <d‘ an experieined person In do the pruning. 
It is the ullt'inpl In have vejjt-UibleHund tiuit oui nftlaur season, and 
In cultivate. phiiiU which cannot, be ucclimali/.ed, that makea our 
gauleiis Irouble.Juine, expensive, and un prod net ho. 

It is euvinu.s to Iraco the results of lhi» iirtirtcinl method 
in a ri'^ciml piib.i(‘.utii*ii, Flvml Dfvurafiom for l/v:t lIifif/~JlouAiM 
(Macmillan), .\ltliough MJ^s Hansard luakej* some valuable sug- 
gestions, the bonk h.i.i a ling from lln* imposr.sible bunch of 

How Cl'S nil till? ('over to ilu* last pa:ro, in w hich the author re- 
conimend.s that in ii ing ivy “ the loaves phoiikl bo brushed over 
Tvilh guiu in ii liquid .stale and tlien dusted with ghie^-dust I'roju 
the glas'^-wnrK-, which cmi he obtained at a very hihujI c.o>t.'* Tin? 
word “ laHuoii ' *>» curs iu the vtuy Jir.-^f pugi*, a word wliich ou^ht 
lo have no c*»nnovio*i vvilh any but artitlcial llt'wers. A plant may 
bo scarce and cosily, and tiierefore ii*>L nimmoii ; but it i< lidiouious 
to trcai'Ure a v.u icjaled genmitim until it is to be ."een in 
ganleiis, and lljeu throw it .'iwiiy mid rephieo it hy niio .‘lot hull so 
giiod hut wiiieii eo'-ls twice a* much. It is tld’< viilj^nr liahil "f 
talking of ihiiiL'S being lrt&hionub!i*, when ** li.'uatiful *’ the Word 
we ought to mean, that makes our iioiist*'^, our piirtiee, our piciiiies, 
<iiir dross, »o liiilt' worthy of an iiU'dligeui and ciilLivaLeU imdou. 
JNI hs HH.-«md's directi*»na f*»r making’ a b'*mpK't coir-i.st in lijxt 
lolling'’ her pupils to wire the llowein ami then to *leu*rmir.e the 
fushioii.ibU? size. “ ly taking ;i peep into aoiiio ^il^t-cla^a Horiirt s 
vviiidovv.*' h>lie is good (‘iioiigh lo cllow that “even ooinmou plants 
may be made t'l look clhctiv*? in apartments’* by tftHle and 
jmlgiuenl ; but all her dlivctions savour of the luodt'rn gardener, 
and the ambition to to ariuiigo ve.vl ilovveiM that they may have ail 
tho apponniiico of being iiiaruifactured. Miss HaSf*ard’a crowning 
achieveuicnl is lo cut a hole, in the dining-table so aft h* enabL her 
to coiicoal tho ceulral pot of her dec'oratious, and make tho plant 
seem lo bo grow-ing out of the muhogiiuy. This piece of tiiBte will 
no doubt lind inimeii.so favour with tho public and bo loudly 
j apphuidinl by thi* jii'hIltu gnirdeiv-r. How dili’evont are Iho djr*‘C- 
j timi.'S givi*u by Jiipmit >• ih'idsts, whose givat ediject ireems to l)e by 
; delicaie devices li> eij.ibli (wery s]uay to lOi?k at »■;*.. «c and in ita 
j right place ! 'I’hey will evi*n lea vo a w iiliercd brnneh to give mitural 
elliict, or allow » livv fallen ler.ves to reiiiiiin round the pot. 
True, lioral decoi’alion ought to bo independent of all lid.*' wire and 
canvas, Lieu piii.cr and nl.(<s d list, nor i.*^ it aided by small t)altiy 
make- bulk vesjS m il as pi<*l**iiding that palms can grrovvoul *>f table- 
cloths. It roquirc.'*, to he .siicciv^.'u!, that the deci;rot»>r should 
have a ivvorenee lor lla* natural forms of (lower. s and Idiiago, und 
ft keen uppreeiatiiui of harmony in eohair. 'J’hu init* secret of 
ardeniug is to iiiak*? the iiuisl. artistic le'-c of llnw phmu which 
Oiung iKitiirally to tho clinuile :iml soil. 


FIKKS IN TKKATJHkS. 

( lAPT.X IN SHAW, tho head of the Jiondon Fire Brigade, liaii 
rendered an important public rervice in again call itig Ktteulioii 
lo the perils to wliicli llii-atricftl audieucea are tixpbfted from lire or 
panic. As far back as iSf/j Capi lin Shaw gave cvideiMMi on this 
subject before the ComiiiitK'o of the House of Oommons on thea- 
trical liceneea nnd ivxuiuious, and urged tJie luluiition of vfthou.'f 
pR'cautii^ns. The L<?i‘d (’'haud)erhiiu's olllcie bae also from tiiiid to 
time giv'en fitful iil tent ion to ♦he qut'stion ; but it would seem that 
thoarningc.moTitsof luimy of the thb.atres aro BtUI seriously defociive, 
ft is well known that thofttres ate, from their ppculiar constructiou 
and fittiugH^ a class of boildinga eactremely liable to take fix©! and 
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Umt iu hil t iliov are froqueiitly burueil down. Last ytiiir PMiri- 
hur^rh I* dli iU thfatrcs hy lire, and a llio.it re waa alsu burned 
at l.rt-fh. Ill iSOi) the Princo of A\’Qles\s Theatre at lihisjj'ow wiw 
dor-lrexed by (ire, tmd in the iullowiiijr u*ar the Alexandra Tlioatre 
He rr Aiiaved the Mime fate. In 1S67 I lev Majeslv's 'J'heiitre in the 
(layinavlvel was hiirneil down tlie sec.oial time. Almost all the 
jAHidon theatres, in I’uel, liavo been burned niiee or twice, and 
Ablley 8 tivt< linios; and similar disiwters an*, l•elnlnn^llly happtmin*; 
throiijihout the cunmry. It is MU^fnilicanl, as (J.iplain Shaw mon- 
tiorw, that of all IIk; regular or provisional hnildino-s in which the 
Paris opera 1ms t'ouiul a homo theiu i." iint one wliioli bus i‘>ciiped 
u ctinlla|L'‘iati»in, and it rt'iiiain.v to hr seen whelhrr tlie 
im'senl huu^i' will hr iiK»rr fortunate. All these tiiefl, 
except pi ritaps that ol' llie ('oimuiUM'. hiohe luit at intervals 
helween the p. rlbniiiineis from want of snflieient care, and ■ 
sfiread in t\m.H<*({iienc<! of the had style <it oonstructiiui. | 
As a rule, iIkmv has hecn of late \cars in our own couniry a sin- | 
pnlar iinnninily triiui Joss oriije in connexion with the buinin^ of ; 
iheativs; i).tl (Vptuiii Shaw justly n-iuarl»'^ that tins not to ' 

blind eeii'-ihle people to “ the 4*xlVi‘UK‘ pn.bability, if iiut absolute 
certaintv , limt under dill’crent circunisiauees many persons iui;^lit 
have perished.* lOveil whrii a tlnmlre is tniipty, its hrin^ <mi tire 
Isa dimmer lo tlu' neiLdibourho4>d, and the ci*n.*.e(pienees avo Si>iiie- 
times ot a ju«i*^t calamitous kind. Jt sliouhl be borne in luiml also 
that a I'anic ansi up- from a false alarm may be t|uite as terrible as 
an actual eoull.'ipratiini, and that jainics arc apt to be produced by 
tlui Uno\vlcil;.»e ihii-t prcrautiiuis neeesKiry lor lln; sal'ety of aiuii- 
ence.s uro Inipu-iitly iu‘pflccti‘il. (’aiilain Sliaw aiilici pairs the 
ci*iti<‘i>m th.it, i.u poiulinif i»ut the dan^vj.s wJiich ihicaO'n plav- 
^Mer^, he is liii.ci-ll Jirlpinp: to cn'ute a tendency' lo [laiiic ; hut his 
jiisiiiicaiioii i-i <»b\ioii.s and suflicienl. If a f,ovjit catusUophe wme 
to ocecir, aiid any mu' iu t/.iptniii Shaw's piisiiion were lo p<niit 
out how it had ha))pened and how it iui;iLt lui\ij Ihvii pri veutnl, 
then' Would be ji j^fcneral cry that it is easy to bo wise alter tbe 
event, ami that llm xvaniiiiL' ouf>ht lo have been uiven at iiu earlier 
dale. 

(’aplain Mmw-, in tho pamphlet (Spoil) which ho has just 
puhli'-bed, indiiMies llm jirim ipai points of safelY and daiipiTin .such 
places us lla-alrep. Ihe eMernal street a])proaclu\s should in- 
varinhly be lo i i licii and iiiiubstiuclisl. Lai*Ji tuitlet should ho 
easy of aeei"H';, \s*'ll li;;hled, and free from I'bsi nae hmis. As tin* 
itfiirly of a huildin^' is neceSMirily in some de/n- - .'libeled hy its 
position wilh iVL.anl to olhrv buildintTs, a ihejlie ou|»»‘ht under no 
cirnmislance.s lo be ciiiupletely Hiirrmiialed by utlirr buildiii^'>. 
“ 'flic piMclictj ol' 4 'r.tci‘iijjr and leaving .such ii pi. ice,” says ( ’aptuiii 
Sha\v,‘*hy a p.i .- muto or sot of pusinprcs throunb other Imildmu s 
and not duvet inuu ibe .street, is one toobviou.dy danjreroiis in )!io 
extreme th.it it must he a subject of wonder Imw it cun twer iuvvc 
b«*cii 2H;!vmitted in any country makiujf even the prelonee of 
tuKiii^r care of it.'* ijiinihitanl.'*.’’ ^jvakinp' freuriidly, ho Uys 
down the ruli-, which indeed is obvious euouj-h, iluit a theatre is 
«iifc.st win'll it .sliiinN C'>mplelely isohitod, that every luui-'r near it 
is an element ul danger, and that iho ri.-.k i.s greate'^t when it 
is entirely siuToumled by other buildin;;.s. Aga:ii, the ,uanagrr s 
rooms and oilice.^, llui dressing-rooms ot Ilieaouu.s, llle.^lore-l•ooms, 
tlu' jiassaprs ainl galleries in tliu audience pait (jf tho house, llie 
I’errosliniriiWooiM.'-, .''taiicasi s, and entrancc-lmlla ought to be ei.ui- 
atiuclcd of solid, heia-pioof uiaUTi.als, and to form an e.'i.seniial part 
of ibf building, Im-tead of l»eing, as souielhm*s bajipi iis, .1 mere 
collection ul' apparcnlly temporary tilling'*, jii.si able l«> c.irry timni- 
n.'lvcs and the perrons usiirg them, and of no service to the geuend 
fctriictur**, but, 1)11 the contrary, a source of danger to it on lu’couut 
of iheir great ijiilaiuiunbilit} . ’ Jt i.s farlluT advi.'iiLbh; to divide 
the building into as many distinct and separate risks as pns.uble; 
ttud Captniu Shaw sii;jgcsl 3 fur this juivpuso a Ijro-wall belwieu 
the. titago and llie auditorium, with vv rough I -iron door^ at the 
»idos, and of coin.ve the usual opening for ihe slagi*, which could 
bti closed on an eiui rgeucy by a metal curtain. \ not her iiu- 
portaut [U’inciplo in nyard to safety, on wliieh Captain Shaw 
luyB great slrti.^s, is lliat each cliu^.s of .^.ais should have 
a separate eutnince, so that, in ciwe of an alaDu, there 
would be no ol)slnictii)n at the immediate ^inint of I'Xit from 
till! seats, llo aJs') .^Mggesl.s thsit every jiait of a theatre .should 
Ixi licensed and Jcgihlv luarbed fur tli-. number of persons ior 
whom there is ivom, in tlie same way as ste.im.diij s, omnibusi's, 
r.nlway carriages, \'c. ; and that ‘‘it should Ix; a miMlciue.iuour 
here, art it is on Hu* other side of the Atlantic, to JU’ciniy the 
ui.sles or j)iiMsage-vvay.s between the neat^. wilh camp-stoula i»v 
chairs, to allow peraona to stand in the passage-way dnring the 
performance, or in any way to interfere, witli the free, ingress or 
egress of tho aiidience in tho comiuon aj.dc.s.” Jt ks slated that, in 
at least one country on tho Coiil inc ut, 1 h rule i., that two exits 
iircMei2uircil to bo provided, for three hnndrcid per.soiis, and three! 
e..vittt lor tive huiuliod j arid ^ agree with Captain .Slmw that tliis 
principle' of maUiugj,UO;t^ouly‘ thci size, but tho number, of exiu 
l)»Nir Boiuo^fjj^I^'proieorlion to tho audience, might wilh great 
ndvautiigei iTe adopted A» lor tho ugdi t to bcertfctuiilly 

e-M 5 t olV by biv-i)roof piusijaigca frtffli thi irfpijsiiig-room.s and other 
ollicefl,an‘d shyuM^baijo amount b^ob dfi^crtdmmhhicatjon with tho 
weu'loslujjis or^Hfstoni-roomB, not^ siiould flig latter x'oiumunicuto 
dincUjr whthTP\^th/fr. It. is also laid down tKal, for Ihci safety 
of tlwf hu^iei'i e, Wlieaifxe ought to be provided h’ith at l<*ast two 
ju’iiicipal Hiiiivri;i.cx, xvhh'h should Iw as far as pojjsihltf apart; so 
that, in the »*veijt of 0110 U*conting injured by tire or ciTreiopetl by 
Biuoke, tho other might be available. Moreover, every part of a 
theatre should bo under the absolute control of a roapousible otficial 


armed with the nec.t‘asary authoTily, and there sliould bo a supp^ 
of water in constant readiness under a pressure capable of forcing it 
to every part of Ihe building. Wo need not follow Captain tihaw 
through all Ibc details of tho regulations which ho would wish to 
fleo in lejivc; hut there is ono point to wliich ho atlucbos much 
iraporiaiici', and which certainly deserves cunsideratiou. That is Iho 
iioccbsitv fur a si all’, not of aimileura, hut of real tii’emcn, who have 
hail proper Invining and o.xporionco in their work. Ju France a 
number of nqu nrs-pompien arc slatiouiMl at every theatre liy 
oixlcr of the ( love'rnmont, hut (.‘aptain Shaw admits tho dilUculty 
of ill! rod lied ng this paternal Kysteiii iu J'lnglarid. At the some timii 
it is for the*, intcivdl of the manageirs ibemselves that they should 
have a really (M^iablo and trinstworthy set of tiromen, who would 
be ready for tlu'ir .special duty, but wlio might also make the-iu- 
selves u.Hel'ul iu other ways. 

Takiiiif the coriditiuu.s of safeily us laid down by Captain Shaw, 
who must he! regarded us ace)mpetciiLHUthority,itwlll, we imagine, 
he found that there ale few', if any, theatres 'which at pre«sent fulHl 
tlu-ia. Without attempting to penetrate into tho inner recetsesof a 
theatre, any visitor can jndgo for himself how far on the outer sido 
f the curtain luleejuatii arrangeiiienls are imidej for any commotion 
among the audiemc'* ; and if no Uikes the trouble to consider the 
matter, bo can liardly fail to come to tho cuucln.'eion that this branch 
of a iiiaiiager'd duly is very lueich neglected. Tho older and larger 
tlie-:itn‘.*i in IjuiuIoi) are, as a rule', tho be*.st iu this rospoct, Drury 
Lane and Covi'ul (lardcii arc completely i-Mdateii from other build- 
ings, and have e ntr.inccs on more than one .side, ouch divisiejii of 
till! Iiou.si' buying its ^cpuralo mi-ans of luxu's'e. Tho Adeljihi and 
the (Jaitilv an* also well constructed in this respect; hut there 
are .some other (lu'alK*.s in this noighhourhood of which iia much 
ci'rlfimJy csinuot be .said. Take the Viuidovillo, for example. 
It i-e wedged in hi'twe'iui other building.s, and has only a siii^do 
luiiTovv enlramo in the Strand for all parts of tho hoase, with 
the c‘\cc2>tion of ibo gallory. The stairca&c.s and corridors are 
al.M) very contracte.Ml, and tlu're are, illuniinate'd drinking-bars 
in every sparo corner. Again, only a narrow gangway is 
allowed* in ibo balcony ftial balcony shills for ^leople to get. 
to their plai.‘i.*s, and these are usually blocked U2> altogether 
in the course! of tho cviming. it. is obvious that, in .such a 
case, if the re* were any panic, there would in.stantly he a dead- 
lex'.k uniong- tbo audience; for it is phvsically iuipos.-eiblo Unit 
they eouId csca^H' in time through tbo narrow i4>orturcs provided 
lor their exit. At the liiJst rush there would bo a hopele!e.s bloclu 
.lud llie re-.st of the jieoplc vvonUl be loft lo be! rousted or squeezed 
to de.'ith as the case might be. The cljie!f entrance to tho 
t>2>eraCVimajuo io in llu! very objectionable^ form of nn nnilerground 
iiinnel from I lie iStraiid, but tlu'n! is also a door on the otbi!r side.. 
The Alliambr.i is a ver} biul evample of a theatre, witli ouly one 
out.*<idt* dejor for the majority of a large, mixed audience. Kveii 
on ordln.iry occasions lhe*r«> Keen is to bo a deiiso ciusli when tho 
]H O))le Jc.ave', and if tlu're were any di.sturhaiice the con.sequeuces- 
would be heirribh*. At ne*arlv all tbo ibeaties, liowever, the 
jirrunge'iiicnl of the stalls i.s very bud, .so Jiitlo room bi'ing left 
lictweeu tlic iovvh that it i.s only by desjicrately struggling and 
sera fling along tb.at iieofile can c-et lo their scats, and ouco Lbere 
tJu'v av* so lightly wedged iu that movement is impossible. For 
l.ailie*.s ibis is nut only a phy.sical cruelty but an uiitroge oi\ 
decorum, and it is really amazing ibut in a oivili/ed piMUet} such 
a di.'igracefiil anil indecent practice. bhouJd bo alloweil to cou- 
timii.* for the beuclit of greedy manager.-*. A.s the iiudieaico leaves, 
each row of tstall.s has 1.0 empty itself in turn, and it is imposaiblo 
U>;/i*tuut of a Xuw without going to <mo end or the other; this 
is of cuiir.'!c a very slow and lr4.>iible.some princess, and in th® 
evc.nt of anv commotion tho audience would be perfectly holpless. 
Tho Lonl t.'bamherlaiu might Iw oxjiocti'd to protect tho puldie 
from buch abuse's, and occabiomilly some mild remonstranco issues 
from hi'* ollice* ; but it lias usually very little cH'oel, except for a 
night or two. Not long since there was a notice from the Lord 
(.’hamhe rluin tliat inanugej*s must not till up the gangways which 
are iulHialed to facilitate free movement witlt chairs which coni- 
pletcly hh)ck the way; hut by this time tho objectionable practice 
lii on ('ll more ill force. It might be suiijiosed that vvdien buch an 
uugiK-t functionary gave an order there would be somebody to seev 
that it wa.i o}>eyi‘d. Jlc.-sides, the want of projier space for movement 
along the rows of stalLs in itself (M)UHtituli\s quite as great a dan^r 
as tliat of blocking up the communications, and ouglit to receive 
ollicial alte iiLion. It cannot bo expected, of coiii’sc, that the Lord 
Dhamhcrlam or his deputy shouUi lake churge of all the minor 
hi tings of a tbcativ, but there iiro certain hnmd rules iu regard to 
what ia due lo the! safety of the public wliicli ought to be dia* 
tincily laid down and strictly enforced. The theatres ought to be 
bound to show that they each ke'op u qualitied stall' of liremeu, 
that eutraiu'es and exits are provided in proportion to the number 
of the audience, and that a certain proportion of seat-room is 
murked utf fur every person. It may bo said tliat, if Captain 
8haw’.-i Kugge.Mtic)ns were to be earned out, it would involve tbo 
recoubtruciiou of some of tho houses, and no doubt tbo managers 
would not like it. On tbo other hand, however, it is diHicult to 
see what right managers have to carry on their business unless they 
take ' adequate* piiKiaulions for public safety. There are several 
theatres in Londejn in which, if any alarm, real t>r imaginary, 
should occur, a frightful catastrophe would inevitably follow, and 
whea this happen.s it will no doubt bo regretted tliat reasonable 
precautions wer * not insbted ujion at an earlier period. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

T ies taste of the American public may be iiifeni?d fi’om the fact 
that the New York Herald never nppearo without halt a 
column or so of what it calls Personal Intelligence.” Such au 
item as “ Baea is bett(*T ” may be acfcptt>d as a conipliment to uur- 
selvcH, nor need wo quiiirel with the statomoiit that ‘‘ Lady 
Thornton lends Washington fashion.” Many of llieso itcmH, 
indeed, aro not “person*!! '* in any sense in which wo should use 
that word, and some of tlioiu contain nllusiona wliich an*. Icist on 
us for want of local knowledge. But, if wo iiuiy infer the gnosis’ 
appetite from the bill of faro, it cannot bo douhlod that swuitlal is 
greatly relished in America. Tliia appears from the selection of 
real or supposed nows which corrospomicats to](-'gnij»h from l'Jnri>pc. 
The sort of things Unit ure oaid in a tnub snioking-rooiu in 
Liondon nro printed and published in Now York, and thus we 
learn that the Prince of Waleb’s friends de.siro the Q.uciou's abdi- 
cation, and arc favoured with an opilomoof i». publication intendexl, 
as wo prcflumo,for a entire on thol^rincc. With tliis tiiate existing 
for itnjiortod flcaudal, it may bo supposed that any homo growth of 
the same article is ncfj('pt(‘d eagerly, and it hsip])ons that twice 
Ittlely elonemonis, real or imnginui}, have occupi‘id the goLsips of 
Now York The Horaldy with commondable Irankiu ss, a.s.suiuos 
that all classes of both Boxes will “devour” a gonuiuo sen-satioii 
derived from the elopeniontof the wife of a proiiiinoiit shipowner 
and millionaire of Montreal with “a dishing young J 0 ngli.‘*h 
blood,” and it proceeds to satisfy as fur as po-ssiblo the curiosity 
which it thus excites. The Indy is young, btjauliful, comely of 

i )orsou, and wcallliy, and belongs to the must nri.stocratic circle of 
dontreal. TJio gontloiuau is also young, woultby, lra\ oiled, “and 
withal dashing.” doming from a good family in Euglatid, ho 
gained access to Monlreurs aristocratic coterie, and at once became 
a lion with the fair fox. 

AVo arc giving 1u*to a fair nhvidgmonl of the ILraUVs namtivc 
ill orde|[ to show the kind of thing that its readers like. The 
“ dashing” gentloinau was introduced into a particular family, and 
nt once bi-camo enamoured of the manifold charms of the mislross 
of the house. Ilia feeling was ai'dently reciprocated, aiul ere the 
llight of many wrecks clandestine ineetiiigs between tlio two panting 
young liearls were of almost daily occurrcnco, ltmu.stlHi admitted 
that the Duiln Tdograph nevcT comas up to tbis, nori.^ anything like 
it to bo found any \v bore, so far as wo know, in tlio liondoii or C 4 )uutry 
pros. At last the guilty loves of the erring pair became so 
ardent that Montro.'il was too circunwcribcd for tlnun ; bo, taking 
ad\ontago of ln‘r husbands temporary absence, the Indy packed up 
her luggage, and with her two yoiuigcat childroii joined “ her festive 
ilon Juan ” in a trip to the States. They crossed the frontier, nwtej 
three days at St. Albans, and took the train thence to New York. 
Scarcely hud they arrived and ([uarterod thom.solvc 8 at the. Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, when (lut police. Iwing put in motion by telegraph 
from Montreal, arreslcd tho whole party, and couvty^d them to 
the station, where com for table quarters wore provitlod for the lady 
and lu'.r childn*!!, but “ the gay^ Lothario ” was left to contcniplalo 
the inner dcciirations of a cell. AVo entirely approve the justico 
of this proceeding, although more, than doubtful as to its legality, j 
Nc.vt morning the prrsoners, nttendi'd by counsel, appeared before 
a magistrate, who promptly discliargod tboni. Tho lady w'aa thou 
escorted in the most gallant manner posaiblo to a carriage by tho 
gcntloniau ; and, being entreated by her brother and bnither-in-law, 
who had now arnvo<l, to return to her heart-broken busljand, sho 
answered that “she would never leave her dear Frederick.” Slually 
afterwards tho parly took Irani for riiiladelphia, and, asiho genth*- 
man lovingly handed hia Vcjuusand her little ones alnuird u sleeping 
coach, he preacnt(*d “ a genuine fatherly appeartince.” It is, so far a.s 
wo remember, a now feature in olopemont to take tlio lady’s children 
along with her, and the Jfcrold seeiii.s lo think it bejiutiful as w<»ll 
as now. Tho lady is a brunette, decidedly haiult'orne and engaging 
in her appearance and iii!inner.s, and beans every evidence of good 
breeiling. She was vitv richly', but by no meauH gaudily, altiivd, 
wearing a long black silk clonk lined with ermine, a black velvet 
bonnet, and ciu-ricd a snblo iimlf. Tho genllemaii has a very florid 
Cimiplexioii, che-simit hair, and niouslacfio and gido whiskers of the 
blonde tyj)o. He evidently lias plenty of ntirve, and decl.nre» ho 
wall not give up his prize come what may. It would seem to bu 
tho opinion ot tho Jlurald that a more elegant clopemeiil lisis never 
been porfiirmod.^ It is addixl .that tho gentleman was advised by 
counsel that in Now Y'ork State he could be iirrosted for abduction, 
while in Fennsylvunia he would ho frr?« from that annoyance. 

This, wo are liound to aupposo, is substantially a true story. A 
reporter of the Herald had evidently seen the party off by train from 
Philadelphia, audit is the result of hi>< own personal observatiou and 
judgment when he tolls us that tho lady was a lady and no mis* 
take. lie must have scon the children ) uud the arrivals of brollior 
and brolhor-in-law, and afterwards of two detectives from Mon- 
treal, uppoiir to have been iidual occurrences. With us there is 
generally some sort of “royal” pixigress or visit going forward 
which happily supplios our newspapers witli enough of personal ** 
details of a harmless kind. Pig-sticking by the Prince of Wales is 
at any rate a more wholesome topic thou the elopement of Mrs. 
SSmith, with or without children, and Mr. Brown. Besides, Uiese 
stories are told abundantly in the Divorce Court, whwe, however 
the raporters, having no eye ibr the picturesque, wholly neglect to 
inform us how Die lady was dressed, or what colour; was the 
gentleman’s moustache. We do not doubt that the reportfur of the 
Herald has described with suffideot accuracy the personal appoar^ 


auco of a lady and gentleman who came from Montreal to New 
York, and^ lot us say, eloped toother. But in another such cM 
the narrativo puhlished in the New Y’ork papers was equally cir* 
cumstantial, and was correct In ahuust all piuticuUird except that 
there had boon no elopement. ^ 

In reforonco to this case the New York Evminq Sun staled tliat 
“The daughter of one of the most celebrated physicians in Quebec has 
lied with an Irish nuhlemau, and sought concealment in this city.” 
This is lint mythical form under which the Sun presented the fact 
Ihiil lAjrd Dunraven bad ti-a veiled from QucVc with the two daugh- 
ters of J)r. Kowuiul. A snj)p()si*d dtdinqiient becomes clmrming oven 
if she was not so before, and it is of course that a young lady who 
is believed to have eloped with an earl should be “ stud to possess the 
iiiOHt all racti vu qualitiiis.” it is cqmilly indisponsablo that something 
Complimentary should ho report<;d of the gentleman who has thus 
become dbtinguislied, and accordingly his lordship, “ who is said 
to have already made many conquests,” is described as a bachelor 
and “ a plain, unpretentious gentleman with a quiet reserve.” It 
might have oceurred to the editor of tho Sun tbit, if all this wore 
true, Ihero was no need for either secrecy or llight, as tho young 
lady might have inarrietl the nobleman either with ur without her 
parents’ conaemt. Although we are frequently awakened by the 
Herald of New Y'nrk, wo had not hitherto been enlightened by 
Ihti SiiHy and wo do not accurately know for what sort of world that 
linniuary shines. But, iissuming that it has rc*ader 8 , what 
estimates hiubI we form of their intulligeuco and refinement P 
Wc aro told that tho parties “ travelled with the greatest 
secrecy”; but as they would probably come by rail, and were 
well known at Quelw'fi, whonco iJiey btarted, this could h*) no nioro 
thuu one of those tiu atrical mysteries which fail to deccivo Uio 
youngest ijlaygoor. The Herald, M'hoso business, to do it justice, 
IS rather lo einhelliHh truth than to invent falsi^hood, took the 
most cflectual means to contradict the Sun by sending a reporter 
to I^ord Dunraven at the Brevoort llq^se, and obtaining from him 
the BUitenieiit that he Is married and has a family, that he travelled 
from (Quebec, with the two daiightors of Dr. Uowand, and had 
bwn confined to hi.s n>om by indispoaiiion. Thus far, as wo under- 
stand, the Herald is stating facts learned from Lord Dimraven, 
hut ui this point iuvetcrato habit curries it into inconBUient fiction. 
It goes on to state that tho tw'o yoiiiig ladies ai*e guests of Ihr. and 
Mrs. Murray Nairne of New York, that Lord Duumven Imd dined 
at Dr. Nairno's house, and had appeiired with his party at the 
charity kill which tho Herald in another column has described 
in its most brilliant style. If this sort of treatment of tra- 
vellers is likely to bccuino usual, J^.nglish men uud wonieu 
of any tlistinclion w'ill think twice, or e\en thrice, before 
“ concluding ” to visit the Philadelphia Exhihitiun, AVe heard 
Kline linio ago that journalism would bo a “Icature” of this Ex- 
hibition, and wo think that e.vamples ought to be shown of some 
of the biggest lies to which the nowsiinjier press has given 
currency. A gentleman tnn idling to Quebec gues o.^cort to two 
young ladies, and on this fact is founded the fiction that one of 
them had “ lied ” w itli him and “ .sought coiiceuliueut ” in New 
A’ork. Tlien it is staled that “ the fiicts of this startling elopcs- 
ment ” Imd bt*tMi known in the leading social circles of Canada for 
some days, but owing to th(» high position of the parties they had 
thus far been suppressed. AVe may bo sure that, if any such facta 
did oc'c.iir, tho higU poslliou of the parties would excite in tiie 
prt'ss of New York intense competition fur the itossessiou of them. 
liuh‘ed, in tho c*ase of the w'ifo of the “ millionaire of Montreal,” 
where there would Boeni to have been facts, the Het\tld hastened 
to weave them into ita usual ornamental stylo of narrativo. It 
Hhould bo observ ed that in the cuso of Lord Dunraven the Herald of 
Thursduy, 3 rd February, stated, apparently as tho result of in- 
quiry hv a reporter, that tho Karl “ had been confined to his room 
lor some days,” and added in tho very next sentence that on 
Tuesday evening ho dined with Dr. Nairne and went to tho charity 
boll. i^)rd Dunniven on the 6 th February addressed to the Neiv 
York frorld a letter, in which, after noticing tliat, awordiiiglo the' 
page! of (MTtain newFpaper.M, he had slnco his arrival in New Y’ork 
eloped with a young lady, danced at a charity bull, dined out, 
been present at an evening reception, and lain concealed somc- 
wbt'ro mysteriously for no good purpose, ho states that at tho 
same time he was, to tho Dost of his own belief, lying ill in 
bed lit tho Brevoort Uou.ho. Thus the Herald is contradicted 
as regards tho dinner and ball by Lord Dunraven us well 
n.s hy itself. At this *ieasou perhaps nobloiucn, English or 
Irish, nro scarce articles in New York, and ha^ o got to bo inndo 
tho most of; and, as Lord Dunraven good-naturedly puts it, niiitters 
ore iH^comiug rather mixed with liiiu, and ho thinks of hii'ing a 
man to tell him who ho is, what bo is, and what comnjundujeut bo 
is breaking. At Philadolphia in tho summer tlicro may 1^ some 
safety ill numbers ; but, on tho other hand, for every Ex^lish lady 
or gentleman that is added to tho list of vi«iton»{ on ineroased 
miiuhor of combinationa wit& thoois already amvod becomoa 
arithmetically possible. Jtt ^nly .Attacrictui edition could hb 
content to write, and^iheiir |||iU^in||s t<> nad, tbait lire Senator 
Tompkins wears blue velvet, tlieif mbits and Aafli^^.vrould not 
concern us. But it beoouiea alarming when a 
gentleman” is assumed U* b a “gallant^ gay (muM 

evidence dt all^and apparo''i;';- on the broad princ^e that 
quiet ones are always the wira^. 
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A. BUSY UOAKO. 

I T is natural perhaps that tho Motropulitan Hoard of Worhs, 
boiij^ a son of local PnrUainfiit, should ^^i\o itsolf L*ar- 
Jiamentary ahs. it niiikoa a spiM'ial ceroinony of brinjjliu^ in its 
Bud jitit just Jii Iho other IToil-^c dues, and tho niuiiil)er entrust* ‘d 
with the duty of courn* iWds hound lo vie with his i^avliamciiljirv 
proUdypo in tho leipjr^h and f'olcuuuty of liis slnlomi'nl. Mr, 
Dres^'r Th>;rors, wlio had the oliirr d:.y lo play lliis jmrl at tho [ 
Board, hjiv), however, really HMijunliiji^V lo suv' wliioli tie^rrvf.'s | 
att<iiitioJi. Tlio Metropolitan li*.tr<l may ij«it ho jdfo/eiJiiir no 
idejilly pfuiect U8 its ineiiihi'i-s aro in (ho Irihit of a."- moin;', 
and Mr. was perhaps vatlun* liui.- Ii with liis •uunvlaiivo'^, 

aa, for insLauco, when ho ^jmi'ko of (ln»M‘ ino-^t ;.’^i,ni>ili»* pa\iiii: 
Openilit)!!}-*, wliolo ivjiidh. of i)i ]eri*_;lh co\L‘n »l avIlIi pavonuMiL 

of tho iinwl Jastlin^ (‘har.icter p.e.dhlo.” A e.Md |»,ivenu*»iL is vuy 
welliii its way, hut.iulrriiH, it. i.« u-n such a \« w \v.»iui»‘rriil atldove* 
ntent »)f human L[i;.r*.‘nuhv, and munoUdnir .ah •> he I'vpJM-led 

to bo done to p>rov»-ut jt.-i Ijo-til'' eoAtrod il.iy tu/*. iarwith 
horn bio mud. Apiin, when Mr. pmi i-s liio ('il\ a-* hruii^ 

kept inon.» t ull] V liiaii any olhor plac* in iht* \\v<rM, l-e 
tho question why tho rest of .L<*!ul<’U lull-' mo far h 1 )\v ibis 
fitandard of cioanliiui^s and it nn«.y ocour tv> .«niu iiiiiuh that ili<* 
Oomiuon dounril i’i imt iiiuoli j^d\en to loujr .-.pieM At the 

same liim* it miust ho iuJmillo»l tlu*t Iho J 5 ' ard n ;rri‘:it 
deal to do, au«l that, up to a certain point, it .it very 

fairly ; mid it is mily jiiisiice that ihu ruiLT ot‘ lo ilinies 

thrown upon it, and tho iunouiit 

bo taken into iicctuiril tia a .‘et-oll’ any t^horieiuuin^'-.. 

It in now twoiily ycai'S since Iho ihiartl vv.is Jii t>ta- 
blished, and it liius not tuily, in conseqinwjce of tlm ni'ejeet and 
incapaeity of the old (-■oinmis.’iioiK'Vs of Heweis. Iiail a l oj,*- lee- 
way to make up, hut has found its rrapou.-ihilitieii coniiiiii.ilh 
irniwinjj. Jn thoso years tl^^' pir|iiilalii!ii within iiio uulr.'ooruan 
area Im.’i risen irom 2,592,000 to 3,5 i<»,ooo nnd the lu;: ‘ er nt 
houses from .323,01x5 In 451,7.1;:, The area t»f la.vut hm j *. 3,620 

acres or mS t'quiiro niilc-i ; and the rateable value ii. s vi iVi ’u 
I i, 283 ,C)Of 5 /. lo 23.Z70,'xx>/., or more (him d«j! .I'le. in li he 
fh’st year ot the lk).u*d, a peiijiy rule na!u.'‘d vhihi 

now it is c.uleiilaU‘d to produee not la r so r* . f M«.i- 

than a luilliou has Imjou lent hy the iJoa.'f w« the \'e'jiri<‘‘j and 
Bistrict lioavds for vail ous impruvenu iil,-. The loans .-.’iiCiio'i. d 
under llic lioans Act of 1075 ihe-so hodie*. lor ihu purpo.-e of 
paviUL;; aliUie lia.'i amouuted to .':?o,o5(j/. T’lu: hiru’e main 'eweis are 
now ton ^itMlextentcoujpleled, hill local In-.ijiclje.s liave Innl (ol>e,iijiid 
still arc boinjr, made. UnriiiL: (ho pa^l y ir (he lioard litH fuillier . 
made vaiioiH conliihutioi.-i to (he local iiuproveuiuula of iJu* metro- i 
aniountin;,' lo a total of lUMiily 50,000/, The eiubaiiUii.i'nl of 
tho Thames has ah-orhod a Inr^’o sum; tJi" lliroe bniiidnv of (ho 
work — the Vieloria, Albert, and t'!>e!se;i J iinlunKmcuU- - luivhi.L.'' 
cost allotrether 2,403,269/. 'Idea ehur-e *..f npeu place-, (nr (litj 
people, which has been eiitm.-sted (*> (he rii...rd, lies a!'0 been ex- 
pensive, 0'4 much 113 .343, cxx'/. havin;.:' lje«‘U i-pciil 11 hiiyiiur up 
private ri^^h Is. iMr. lhi; ers, nKcr enuiner.iliiJ'r \\li:;t had alreridy 
been done, addtxl Ihal at tlnj pre.-eni liiijc thiue wi.re un. iri poJiian 
impro Yemenis jroii:^ on for which il wn->* ».Mimal.'d th.ir ai lea.'^i 
783,150:)/. would 1)0 required. Nolwith.->K'nuii‘,j il • In .ivy expemli- 
ture, the Boanl Ims paid oil’ all Iho debt loll over Lk tholonmr 
Coiiimhsiuners of r:)tiv\er 3 ; hut, on Ihu oiln'i* hind, ii Jm.s in- 
curred a lotul debt of jt.s own to (he amuuiil of 1 i,82.’i,‘X)o/., 
which is reduced to a net sum of about iime mjlli<-ns hy^ariou.-- 
recoupments, and tho esliinal'id value of i^urplus Jaiid. 'iiiatthe 
public, however, hii.-^ coniidence in the ’oolvency id’ the Board is 
attebted by tho fact tlmt tlio stoL-li, whicli jji 1.S/0, Avheii it hr.-l 
CBino into" the market, rari^ed from .89 to 95 J, i.ioi year never fell 
bolow 96 J, and wont as hi^h as 102.I. 

It will be seen from the^-e stalements that (he Afeti-npolitan 
Board lias a va.st aintumi of l u it.s li.md-, nnd 1,h.il, if it 

does not move quite so fast as some jieu]*!'; v\«mld 111. e, it i'* at leai-L 
far from idle. It muHt also be reun ml) red ihui injprovenjeiil.'ico- 1 
money, and that, thouj^h tho Board tmd.s no dillh iiliy i!i rainuL,' 
funds at a luuderulo interest, the expeudiluro piu^i •-‘eoin r or kiier 
come out of the pockets of tho ]uiblu’, htuI lluit (hno i.s a limit to 
tho taxation which it is judicious at uu} momcjd. 1,0 iiiqMisi^ Mr. 
UogCTH notices the fart that the earlier jiiiprov(Mii< nt.s ot (oe Board 
wore almost entirely proviilcd fur out of Llic coal juid vviiui <liu’s ; 
that is lo say^ the residents wilhiu an ofrea of (ifteeii miles <*oatri- 
butod to the cost of such works as tho TLainc.s Ihuhtnlvuumt and 
Queen Victoria Strotd* But at tlio prc.sont mmaenr the greater 
part of tho tajcatiou required for public works Ikis to bo paid 
directly by the inhabitants of tho lueiropolis pro|Kr, uj ou whom 
it falls very heavily, Tlnao is a Jar^^^e eiiiif.;raii(ui from the 
tatod aitMi into the “ outer where pnpiil.-ition i.*» every day 

increasing, and it is not niuiatund I hat tho Jioard bhoiild 
.cast a lonjjinff eyo aft^r tho.so wlio thus escape its powers 
of taxation, though they benotit to .some extent by tho costly 
improvomenU whSch iii*e always goinjr on. If, however, tho 
outlay i.< Largo, there can be no doubt that th‘^re is a beuoHcial 
return for the uvinuy. Sewerage is tiot a very poetical subject, 
but wo d^ not \voAucr ut tho ontbiwhiBlli with wliich Mr. Rogers 
doscrihcA Oio thoasand miles of sowers underground, “ euinpvisiug 
254 luilus of main-dniinago sevvow built by the Board, mfticiexitJy 
largo for rx man to walk upright in ftir Ihoir entire and 

iho 776 miles of local Bowora lu eounexion with the main Bysteiu 
which ihc much-abui>od Ve.strics have constructed, From tho 
longuage which Mr. llog<'ra iir‘ed,une might iiirngine that ho would 


regard it as a groat treat for the public if tho sewers could he 
thrown <*peu for inspection iit holiday times. Pooplo would then 
hehoUl a bight wTiioh would no doubt aatoniah them, and would 
fee] hri^Muid thill they hud got soiiiulhing fur thoir money. These 
are midiuihtedly wovka of which lioiiduii may well he proud, and 
from whu li bin* caunut fail to deiivc subsUvutial boneiit in a more 
litallliy .Mimo-'.phere qnd Hoil. Tho deulh-ratu of liOcdoii has been 
iv.iudi iv«iu;a*il fruiu w hat it vva^ iu fuvuicr days; and (Jiough it 
would h- guiuir too far (o jiltrihule this alliigcthor to the opera- 
dons Ilf till* Mi.'lrupolilan Jiuard, (hero cau h»' no question that 
i.liuy lijivo lUJiH li.'dJy jiS"i.“^U*d iii this liiructiiin. Admitting, liovv- 
«*vi’r, dm jji*ta ''.'ily .'ind duly nf pu.-shiug mi with sanil:iry ini- 
pruvi JiK fils, (hi*ro Is no gi ttiiig riil of tin* fact (hat (heso am 
I'VjHi;. i\e JuNurif's, and that Iho largi* outlay in this restw'Ct 
i.s a scrioU' (jin'sliori inr iho iMti-pa^ois. TJio total f.vpciidi- 
tiirii of I ho iwi.u-fl fur 1076 in estimated at 848,000/., with a 
'^et-ull’in tin* slijiMo »>f tuniribuluini?, ivnls, gus-uujl.er fue.s, &c., of 
108.937^, 'i;) I li:U 07O,(yv3/. nmiiiins lu ho by tjixathm. Of 

this lalli-r Mini, 34 ]K‘r rent, will he ubt.dmsl h_v ifidiroct taxation, 
eiin-U'-Un/ f.f tin* rual and wTiio dui-s, ntivl 6b jiei* cent, by <lirect 
I.i i.aliun by tho Board's pvi'iaqfl. 'J'hw year, however, the net 
eli.'irg.; uu tile r;tti*pa\cr,s will bo nhfnit a penny le.s.s than la.sL year, 
en aeeunnt v( Lin* iuere.ised vatf*ahle Vitluo on which it is nss(\SNed. 

Oiit* of the 4‘hiL‘f flitlieuliius of the ^[“.irupulilan Board would 
.-^.•.‘llJ tn ho dio iiinnhi i* uf now dutioa which are condnimlly being 
I* li t upon it. Fonm iTv, J'ur jn.slanco, t!io puJiee, used to look 
.alter daiureruus .sLnicLnres, but iliis task ha.s ht'eii traiisferml to 
the. Board; and as it ;2ive.s jnueh annoyance and trouble, tlu5 
ih'inand LiiiL il .sliuuld ho, iinnle pelf-Mippoilin^ .-eems not un- 
ivasonahji . 'J’liou tin* Sliui;j:liter-hon.M‘s Act came into opewtioii 
l.ist \4':ir, whicli has civjiteil im>re work than wad expected, un 
iioi'o. uit uf tho Buiird h.iviji;^: been ap]iuintc<l na arhitrulor with 
ivoanl (o (he valno of tiu.* c.-iltle .danuhtered. U i.s hoped, huw- 
( v u*, tiii't ill a few y.'aVrt this will nut h** an unprulitahle pM,it iif the 
upo'.il unis of tlii» Boiird, Nevt, the liuarii has been saihiled 
with i-'r Bxplu'dvo SuK-.t{iJ:eos .\rt. and the Arli&an.s'* .^)wcl- 
A'‘l. The ILi.ird i.s alsu rc.'*pun.-'ihlo fur the Idrc IJri- 
I *r 'di‘, ohi<!), we jjavo ?dr. ICo-.-oi.^V, ;is:.nvance, is (lie iiu« -it in 
till* V. or. !. 'fin* ('vpeii.so uf tlio hri''';i(le is lu some evtent supple- 
j’lv’iiii I h*' lilt* in*-urinici‘ ( lllicc.''', wlioho. eoiitrihution ihi,- veir will 
he lioi.-riv jf bill, tli*) Board tliinl-.-^ thi.s onylit lu In 

:i'i;.*ii ‘niMl. It Will !).• .cit.fii, thfivlunq that the iiu[)ur(ance. and 
le.-po i.-ihIhli «‘-5 uf llie BimoI are cunt uinally e\[»ainling. It the 
enilo f.-i. ii.uy af!iniiii.“,l)a(iuii uf n v.isl pujailnlioij, which Is n.»t 
oid^v Ifjii'ily grow iii;r in imniheis bnl. hocuiuiii;; luuru luviiriuns 
ill its want -I, and mure I'a.'^tidioii.s as lu liio manner in which tho 
.-itivets ami public pLie*'-? are kept; mid, iii addition t(‘ its noluval 
fum-liun.*^, fresh dutnf' are iVum linn* In liiiio tbniwn on jt by 
l*arli‘i»m*jit. 'riio eenvem, nee, of hitving such an orenin/allou 
; I\\:»y -* at hioul lor icy piite o( woib w]iii*h 'Ju-re is :i diiliciilty in 
pruv jdijiiL'- fur otier-i <1 leinp1alii.»!i wJiicli u \)iiii.-lrv limbs it ditlicult 
t<* i.'sc-t ; but it iii.iv 1)*.* liouhled vvlii-lher llie 4‘Jiinel, however 
and ]»;iLient. will eeduru uineh fnrllier luadiii/. On tho 
whole, l!ii. inipi'i ■'•ion we n«.t of lids Board is that it is a 
hii-'V, ncli\!», joid w ell-juc.iain.L: hoilv , jll^t ]»i;rh:ips a little fn.-'.sy 
and .' »'ll-nnport;inl, but duin^* iroud W'Wlv in a .steady way, 
ihoiiL'i'j wliethci* with a siiliicii.iit eu* lu economy in another 
ipu -lioii. 


Tin: CAscoy at iiir. obVMrit;. 

success r)f an ICii^lish ver.-inn of Xc Gaston is likely to ho 
J- liii»ili*d by ilio cii’cinu.st.iuco llint there cau bo few nr iimio 
uf the lieros compalriols to npjihtud him. Tho excursions of 
b'veiicli rirauialisis into tscotliiuil liavo u.-ually enenuraging re.sulls 
in the ijnaLres for which they write, hut. u bare traiishitiori of 
th'j'r compusitions int'» English is generally tho most ellectiuil 
ridicule. In any langnage, liow’ever, snow is cold, and it i.s difli- 
ciilt tu cuiilemphite with gravity .^d.try i3)fn{irt sitting at night at 
;iu open window listening to an impa.r-ioned song which her lover 
hie;.t.hi*:, to her nei'ohs the ‘^fior.cii luuat,^’ ff anything could e\- 
eii-e the cuinluct of the .Scottish m)hles to their Queen it would bis 
tho presenec at her (Juiirl of aneli •Mullovvers” aa Olinstelard nnd 
tho (Je^-on ; and if, instead of attempting tu murder tho intrusivo 
singer, they had marched him to t lu; guard-hou.'O and put him in tho 
etocks, uur .sytiipalliy woiildlnuo been apt to take their side. It is 
not su long ago that English iiieii regarded all foreigners as French, 
and thoveroro it is not wonderful that in ruria Scotchman is 
idculilied with lliglikmth'r, Tu our more instructed eyes it seems 
odd that the citizens of Edinburgh sluiuld weiu* kilts. But this is n 
mere doLuil. A irioro serious error is committed when four tk:olch- 
men are shown to >x> such Idunderers in hofuicido that they cannot 
en'octually settle one (lascoii. TJio hou.'jo that bears the formid- 
ablo mottrj ** I miiko sicker was not represented op this occasion, 
ami .^o the Oascuu, who had been loft for dead in tho snow, turns 
up U.S lively a.s ever in fbo (iucen’s cbnmber shortly aftenvards. 
The l niacou lies and he dies, and wo cQimot bo quite sure that in 
deain ibing this play we might not misplace a leltor. OhRStoliird, 
having sung hia song, hides in the frozen moat whilo the guard 
maUtvs it.s round, and then climbs lo the window of tlio Queen’s 
cliiimber itnd takes refuge tht're. Lord Maxwell and hie friends 
knock and d«.^maud nduiissic5n; the Queen and her lover suifor 
agonies of despair to appropriate music, until the Queen, JmeeUug 
and clasping in her hands a Cross, causes by a sort of mimclo n 
secret door to open, aud there in a cupboord alamls tho irrepressible 
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Oftacon, recoven^ at lenet temporarily from the Woody dirk which 
made not euro of murfler'e work, and ready for any eervico that 
love or loyalty can dcmiind of him. Chnstolard nmkes his evil 
by the way by which the (hiMcrm enters*, anil ihun the door is 
opened mid Lord Md.\well and IVo.'nds inarcli in aiwl {rruiip 
tJieiJi.solvi'a for the iinal tableau, whkli is to show urf h‘*w 
a (.hiMfOQ dies/’ nlLhuu;. 5 h at. tin*. ImhI luouieiu wo are mtl 
Hiiro tliat he docs not iiif'.in to it with uu He 

is nnulo u prince, and Mai-y < Urmirhuel, thn QiiooTfa maid 
of htuiour, viMhl(‘ luk-ii-; of hi-r lo\e for him, and per- 
haps, iiiidia* tliesi* ciii'oiir Ihe fat.l rhara.-ter 

of iii»4 wound may be uiilij/atud. lie Iuib i lieatei ho many • iu'uii'M 
that it is diniciilt to h(‘lio\t* tleii Iso will not in ^oino way elinlu 
ileal J I, and wln'lhur he li vc. or di;-^ is l.<» tli'* Jirili.^li ]>iiblie uu- 
iinportftJit, provid(’.d only that bis adventures lernuiiaU* in r.'Tivo- 
jiieui time to oateh IIks last train inti> the riulmib.^. Tim pl.iy has 
been elahorjiLely ^'•ut upland Mrs. lioii.^by, wlio seiMn-s to be the 
nccepUid ^eplVSl^rlt^Lt^^o of Mary hlmut, Inis been eni:r,ij.v(l for Dm 
Queen H part, while Mr. 11. I’klier, in it sli'rk < oiufort.-blc v.'jiy, 
enacts the ronnintic d<‘''j)fiiiiti/ ( 'li.(.'iL<*l;ud. To prev< nt ill.-^appo'iit- 
merit, we may mention liiiil Llie hon-ows of Ibis jmir < 1 ! lo\iT^ aio 
not ]Htrti(,iilaLi*ly ^d^octinl.^ 1 he earlier M-eia-.^ are laid in I 'lMnee, 
and hero the ready iuidaeify of the (iji-ecm exhibit.’ ilv<‘lf in 
ainn.dn^' iilthou;_di .semvely n')\cl cin.miu^t:ir.ee.‘>. “ .Mistoruvl ns-.- 
tiinn'H of the pLM’iod ’’ do iiiil .i\e Die /Wf in tlie Raiiie** oi* Hoiy- 
rooil fivuii dulne.'i.s, and Die jilay i’ so fjir liu«‘ to Jji -tory that 
Mary St tun I and her a.s-oelsiter, are imrortiinaTe ironi ili»- in.iiiji !iL 
of HelDiiM' lout on Scot D.^ih fsiiil. As a jiljiy tlm OW on i’ dn.iry, 
and iirt a spt'elacJe it is not brillifiiil. lake some other 

Lreneh ]irodnL*ts, il has bulloied by eh.in're oi eliinate. 

This play iti neitlun* }*ood I'lAoiy^ imr jjlaiiblblo Jielion, and wb.-n 
wo find the (hiscon ill Seoll.iial we nu' ino\ »-<l t4i a-L w!i:n laid- 
nortb ho Ini* Diore? Doth lo\e mnl loyally siri*, i^rpi.illy onlra^o d by 
the ]u*uoe**dineri in which be ah is j.'diusleliiid,M»idany voinjli Scoleh 
nuble \\ ho knock tlie inipiih-ive pool on Dm JumkI \\«>iild 

desL i\e birt imtions tlninkh. Maiw we will e.-s;inie, wim imt in this 
inat^' {.-nilly, but only iniprudenl, nltlioiu,ii tin* aulhur of the play 
or tffliicl'jra c»f il inako her luoiv lh;in *,a(lieieiiliy demon*,! rat iio in 
her iillectioii. ddie addri\s>i and bulducs-, (»1 tlu‘ < Isi.-csn iinj^ht e\eiti 3 
more Hyiiipathy if tbi*v wen i-niployedin a more worthy c.iuf-e. J>ut 
the blory conies to Dus, that one of the “ Qie.eus .Mavif*s“ proiiii.-ts 
liini niarria;je if lie w ill lielp the Queen in an intricate. ,'^ceteLi- 
mull will iserhapH not be Uii-'lily ^MMUlie^l to .«» e I’mlr tn.e.-rii 
g-iinnled uii Jier road to Holy rood a;:Miiist her own subj* et^ hy two 
Iroiich adteiuurers. WJjen Dm real < diUb tela r<l Made the .K.‘e.m l 
of his mad at tempts, the ouicvy riilsi'd bronjLdil the i,>uei nV brother, 
fifterw'ai d.-n Die .lJe;jeiJt Miirr.iy, to the tpot, mid lie made hiiuu 
work uf llio audacious poet, as he would of the pt.'^eonadii.i; friend 
if lie had laid liainls mi him. Then; ummI to hu a hTeiieii farce in 
whicli two si;;,ni-p!iinters, w lio can jj-id no work al Imme, yo to 
tSootlaiid, and succei*d ni.ir\<*ilnuDy hy iiu:eniuus iinptidence, very 
much as this liaM'Oii dor.-i. I hit nlDe-ujli to the Fruiieli dramatisi 
Scotland is a cen\4*nii.Ml Ar/’e iiu •ni.tdo . it is not ^o to u.‘4. Sued 
interest as this ))lay Inib is d^ i-ued, imI from Da* ob-urd nd- 
Vuiiliircs of tho (hibcun, Iti.l, iVom the characle;* and po.’vition 
of Dio Qiiouii, which femu an unfailing bloLk-in-trado for 
dramalislh. 'liiia charaeler of Die (^ai^cl»ll is dcmbDi.'-'s con- 
vouiciit to French drani.ni ;‘o'. ar-. be mi).' Id- by Die biuir* 
motliod us is used here bo innniiiiled iiitv) any oDiej- pl.yv. Scoich- 
inon may sou with imjmli-'iu e Ihe imue, wliich is Dumwii down 
by the Anibassiidor of rjiLdaud laiaui up by tins imp* iiiju nt in- 
Iriulor; for it is onlv jiintici* to SiMlelin.en ol Dm sivh e.iib ^•••ulllry 
to hay that ibey would .'^nmier bave loir. Ill h r any ol the hu Li»»nH 
into which their country was divided th.iii uot^lnuo fouulit at 
all. It may pcrba]is be c-iirccl to ‘ay lliut the tiasron 
fiorvo.'^ to Froiicli diuinali d.r lln! wnne purpi:,’e ihal tin- Iri.Dnnaii 
bus done to oui* own novi-li.’l;-, and imi.ilily to Mr. (’h.uie.s J.evcr, 
wliOS'-. heroes paini*(l,in* v, e •iiulerstnnd, m \\tii 1 \ iclorici » iioiieou’.ly 
as.cril>^Mi by history to I he Ihilo' of \\ e'iiii:»ion. VfiDii ui oniirely 
adopllnj*’ the coarse o.\]>r< -.^Mnn which we iiud in Die iiro'-iMinme /.f 
Uiis play, wu may say tiiat Die tJa.-con hIiows coJi''iderubie pi>wer 
of iina{»‘inalion, -wliicli (’jualilv is commonly OMcnlK'-d to Iri.-Jiinen. 
So iiuuiy Scotchmen boiifrht iorluii*^ in tlKi'’e days in Fra iicu that 
it is perhaps fair to allow tliis one tbiscmi lu e\.ch;mt:e, if lie thiiius 

S ’, his owu bunny anil fertile cmintry for cold ai d koR'n 
nd. By way of foil to the ( biscon and Cliiihtclurd, the ttuUier, 
•mth full wumint from lii.story, has made Lonl Ikirnlcya poor 
littlo crealurw who has not eii-n pliicl^. cnonc’li to t: lie up the 
Riiglibluiniira 

It is a comfort to think Dint when Die diMinuliBts have done wilh 
Chaftleliird (who, by Dm way, ih not killed yet) an uii)i;nit<*d .^;nos 
of plays may still be made out of the history o* Mary S:u;.rt.^ 'riien* 
IH ner marriage with i land ey , Die iiuirder of Jii/.rio, liie murder 
of Jhirnley and blowing up" of the Kirk o' h’ii ld, tlie Que»'n« 
mairingo to Bulhwoll, her iin[)risoiimciit at 1/ochlenMi and hi*r 
escape by tho contrivauci' of (teorge I »oni:l,i3, and, lastly , her flight 
to Luglaml, iuiprisomuent, and dtath iij'on Die ncalibld. Sumo 
oniorprislug manager should engage Mrs. Bousby to play Mary 
Stuart in Great Britain mid tiic Oolouies and America for the re- 
luitinder of her profes-sion.'il career. Above all, tho manager of 
Dturj'’ Lau» Theatre ahouKl take in hand a bubjecl ho well suited 
to tho capacity of his eBUibliBhnienl. Let him read the following 
extract from Mr, Froudoa iliatnry, Vol. VUl. p. 251, and caleuhuc 
the pocuniery value of tho ouggestion contaiue*! in it: — “ Ikmiloy 
placod bimaelf on Die aofa at his wife's bide. She Afikod him if Im 
nod supped* He muttered sometliiug, Direw his wma round her 


waibt, and kissed her. As sne atiniiik from him half surprised^ the 
curtain xvab again lifted, and agHinst tho dark lxt<'kgraand, alone, 
hiH corskdi glinimering through the folds of a criuihon safth, a steel 
cap uu hill head, otid his face pal* 5 us if ho bad rism from thegravo, 
btoud the hirniN* nf Btiilueii.” Answering' ]>ariiloyV kinn with II10 
miu wonl “ .fiubi''^/’ Mmi’v eu.ifvuuliA tIr* awful apparition, and 
•h:mand.H the iiieaiuijg t>f the iiitruHion, VoiuDie^r 1 j» and 

with a voice Hcpulcbml an his feriturus, Hutbven liintwi ift;"- 

' fjft y»i;i iiiHii lurlb ; b*’ Ii;ih Ih-i.-h luTt o\fi k'li;/. 

.\fler sijuib im vilcbly eTcc.Dve •* bu»iu'.*.:.s/’ Uizzio drug'jcil oil', 
and his .sinc.mi'* Im-.m’ I he is mnvdered b.*liijid lb*- si -.go. As 
nobody i-.iy.s inncb in fids m-iiu*, tlauv is no gn.it deiL’iud fop any 
ijn.'iVilications in the jiciing L yon*! look aiul manniT, iniii this con- 
.'^n^Twtio^ would b^* p.»wrrful wiDi a niodurii iin.nug ’;’. wliu jnight 
be Un.-t.'J to pmoi.’lve evon more chj,iriy thfcanahiliLy, pirotcchnin 
and oii‘icrwi.-»‘. of iliu ^nl>.^‘•.Jl|ent .si’cnu of Jiannev H murder. 
Advjiiedng juvLiicr in Di«- (,biM*n'n lih-, thove iiiiglit In* ii view ot 
tin* kike iiJitl island which formcil the rCej/** of her iiujulsoament 
and *'Si*jipu, !uid ln*ve Seoll H novel would iM'Coine available for 
dudo/iie, wiiieh, however, would be prudently s.ib u’dinated to 
fepeeiufj*'. Die k. ist of M.'iry StiuirtV reeouirin iidMtlons aft A 

bi-roin** for h:*ury Lane. vvmiJi! bo that vvuti a wa ll-pvac.tisod 
bm*M‘vvomiin. Ibr liile thr.uigh lie: nigln Irom Loehlevuii to 
Jhiinilloii ni'*.'!it be lej.ie’.Hiii’d ;js eoniphu.-jy' u.h the Te-ourc‘‘b of 
tin* ikeatm woiihl iKM’init, nor need tin* Queen be liiuiwd to th© 
HrvuDt's dri‘-H in vvhieh f»lie iicliiiilly inmK* that journey. On© 
po u* piicy comes on nt the ofynijiic, drawing the cerL in which 
the (iii.so*Ji lint upjeai.s; but :il Brurv Lane tliev cuiilJ intmducc, 
if in cd weie, a. do/en ful zed Iioj-m-*-’. arid if it c.ir.nj to cajm- 
bditv lor spectiU’le ibi' is SiUnelhing like lii»i jirojMisI eoi bt tWeuJi 
the two jjou.M*.s, As reg'U’d.-' Die tjaeeii’d fbaracter, it i*. i-eonghto 
s;iy that, wliile sonn* of her tubjeet-^ wmild h ivn biiin -l her as a 
iniU’tlcres.-, otheis would have sacrilicetl Dieir live^ to win her 
biiiilei> or spare lier tear':, and tIiu draiuali'-t nmy eluK-.si^ which nf 
the two uppositii vii‘\vs lu. pl» pf.v ,, • uur will he in ed aiiy hint ixslo 
which Id b“ tho iuc«r<. p'jpnbii*. In an c.g * r.heial of whilc- 
wiL-h, Mary Stuart wuuld be, certain to receive as much as any 
iiif ideiU^ of her career may bceju t 4 j rerpniv. 

'I’ho chnnictur of Diefuw*ou lyiils Mr. Henry Noil]** ; but uu- 
fortunately it is 011 the Fngli.Di stage little bett- r tln.u an excre- 
scenei* of a drama on the Hubjf;ct of Mary i^tuurl. Jt is scarcely 
likely . tliercfor**, Dint this play will d*r iinich to cirnlinii our notion 
ihiit .1 njii:e of draiiiatic vvealDu exi'^ts in thu bi.'^rory’ of the fair 
(Jui**‘n rif lscut‘5. M e beliiive, bowevi r, thal thu Wticirlmj \ovels 
for >peelnele, .oinl Dnj vvi»rks o] Diciceius for doniefilie dnuiia, wdll 
JoiiL* b'* j.ndilable ‘Oiirces of inspinuion. A play called d«}- 
rivi-d i‘roi»i JUrck JIouHVf ha-? jira lu'en produoe^l ut Du* Gloho 
The.iti.*, and we infer (r«na a ]»hotogra]>h ol'Misa Ju-mio J^ec in tlio 
heading )'0i I Diat the phiy ha.s bi en previously pr'Dbruud in tho 
I riled Stall s, 'fin* cast is ‘-carcelv sivong cnoiigdi for great .suc- 
ce-’, aith'Migli lla* parts of .lo, Mr. Tulkingliorn, and Jnsj.cctor 
Bucket aiu all w'ei! play I'd, and the go'at principle of moving on” 
i.- fori'ibly expounded. The sneceK'* t if Mi.sa Jennie Leo as Jo i,?, 
indefd, remaik.'ibb*. Since this (.i!e was wriuen Fotl‘'r'H Burial 
t iround h.i.s lK*eu elo.*ed, and Dm proceeding-a of I be < 'ourt of 
(dianeerv havo been eeeeler.ited. Jhit Hoeiety ia still dtv>iring that 
tin? like of Jo would move on out uf iia sight. 
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I.IFK uK J.ORK SlIKLRURNl!.— V 01 - II.* 

rpni ] seeiunl volume of Lord Shulburiie'.s Lift* duals with the 
-I- K\i yoav.*. from 1766 to 1770-, uml opens vviili iheatitoof 
ilfaivrs whi ji Luid Shelhuiiie, then tvventy-nuio veaivs old, iiccepted 
t In* seals under ( ‘hilt liiini. Al Diis lime tln ro vver*? two depart- 
mei.T.-, SiMillii'vu and NorDiern, in Die Suorelary of State’s ollicc ; 
llu* loiiuei* li.iving “ tho iiianiigenient of Home and Irinh uH'aira,. 
and of tin* (’orrcsporaicnco vviDi the States of Western Luropc, 
India, ond the (Ailonios.'’ Fhatbaui, wdio thought ill of this 
divided jidmiiiistration uf tho (’’(donic.'*, deteriiiiue.d to put an end 
to it. luiekiiigliiiiu had thought of doing this by making a third 
Secietary bhip of State, hul FhalUniu adopted tho course of re* 
dnciT»g tho Board of Tmdo to 11 “Board of iioport njuin reference 
* ' it for atlvice or information on tho part of tliu Secretary ol 
State'’; vvliicli cour.«io lltllsborungli. live Bre.sidenl. of Die Board, 
w.K- very ready lo acceiletn. Theatlitudo of Lord Sholbunie, who 
was tliiis enabled to give full attention to his depariuieiit. aJarmed 
Fhoiseul 11 nd Grimaldi, vvho,H:iys Lord Fdinond rit/.mam’icu, cTor 
aiiieo thu puiu*u had biji*n .'*ehomiiig hov\ to w in hack w hat thoy 
had lost." Janxl Shelburne, instructed by Chutliam lo domand 
.sfct I lenient of Fngland's oulwtiinding clainis iigaiiist Franco and 
Sjmiu, inforiried Dm S]»ani.Mi amljassador .Massercno that it wae 
rcsolveil lo insist 011 the just clnini to the ransom of Miuiilla, and 
tlnil if tho Spaniards chofcu lii regard i ho Auiflarictut and Soathern 
bujiH as their poHSuosious, and to MLHpoct a W'ur from tho Ruglish 
ii:ivigfitiug there, he had no hwiiiAtion to say tLii,t bo w^ould 
n-.lvisu one, if they insist on renewing suclli^ ▼AgUo uid strange 
pieteiision long iuncu worn oui.” 'J'Iip dvicisivo lK(g^a Lord 

* l-Uirl o/ SheWuruv, uJ^rrwttnU l*kr$t Jtarqtieu of 

Lnnsihtwm ; with J^xtraeU from his and Chrrt^ad^e, By Jhqs^ 

Kdiiioud Fit^niaurure. Vol. 11. 1 766-1776* Lon^: Maoimllaii & 
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Sholbunie contemplated was however unfortunately prevented by 
thf3 divisions of the Oabinot on the alliiirs of India and Aiuorica. 
'‘Nothing*/* wrote Lord Shelburne to Chatham, can be so un- 
sHlisra(!iory us the state of the Indian business is become/^ and 
that this was by no moans an oxagperaWd statoniont is proved 
by the facta recorded. 

The heads of a plan of rtjform, which Ijc»rd Sliclburne himself 
thought of, are found in the same chapter with the letter from 
whicli we have quoi(*d, wi’itten in 1766. blarly in the next year 
the piuprictors resolved to treat ; hut in their rtqiort of the points 
on which they jud;red it necessary to iinike an ngreemnnt with the 
Adiuiiiislration, there was nutliing said of t)\»i eonco?sioiis to bo 
made to the State in reliirn for tin.' privilee'ea to be gr/inted to 
them. Tlie.y had secarcil a friend in < Miavles 'rownshiuui, who, 
regardlep.s alike of the opinions of Chathaiu on Indian govern- 
ment, and of Shelburne on American taxation, bad determined to 
cuuciliatt^ the powerful Indian coime\i(»n at home, and to obtain a 
revetnio by once more attacking the distant AuuTicaii eohuiies, iho 
opposition of which, unwarned by recent events, he ventuvcfl to 
despise,** To America the Mutiny Hill had L'-eii extended in 1765, 
and h was to run fur two years. I'he quesrmn of compensjitioii tt» 
the sufterers by the riots of the preceding ^ear laid been indis- 
creetly urged by Jkjrnaxd, Governor (d‘ Mub'^achin^etts, who clu»5»j 
to substitute the word require for recommend ; and there was an 
indignation urousetl which Lord Shelburne s wise and tomperato 
attitude when he came into power went far to smooth. His bio- 
grapher has detailed his views upon this and more important 
matters of American policy ; tet all of which Towusliend was 
opposed. The strango illness of Chat ham lu'l])ed hi.s schoines ; 
Imrd Shelburne’s continuance in ollico was obnoxious alike to tho 
Hedfurd party, to tho followers of Hockiiighaiii, and to those of 
Gpou\j!Je. ** The King had only admitU'd him to his (councils 
out of deference to Chatham, ami now willingly joined ttrafton 
and Northingtoii in denouncing him a.s a ‘ ^’ecrot oneiiiy,* mul 
suggesting his removal.” It was his own wi>h lorc'^igii. but lie fell 
it to bo impraeticablo while Chatham hold the Privy Seal, and 
regarded him as his representative. t)ii the 4tli of Septem- 
Inir, 1767, Chnvle.s Townahend died Ruddenly of a putrid fever. 
Shortly after this Northingtou and General Conway resigned. 
Grafton now* had an opportunity which he might have used bolter 
than lie did. Ik'dford made his support conditional on T*ord 
Shelburne's resigning the inanageuieiit of c ihmial allairs ; and 
Grafton made iiso of the old controversy aho..f ilu'. division in the 
Secretary of StiiU‘'a olKcts, with the rt‘sulL that in tliu following 
January Hillsborough look the administration t)f llio Anjcri‘-:*u 
Colonies, Weymouth that of llouiu All'airs and the .Ntuthern 
Depiirtmenl, and Kird Shelburne the limited .splu;ro of acliMi 
which remaiued. Ikhu’c leaving the liidt chapter of Lord 
Fitzmaurioe s sdeond volume, wdiicli treat. s at length of the allairs 
wo havo touched upon, it may bo interesting l<> quote the conclu- 
sion of a inninorandum drawn up f'lr Lord Sliolbui rie, of the courbo 
which ho thought advisable n»gai\ling America; — 

It rciijuiii'i now fo In* con.^ifltTcd wluit nirasun's uikUt tlc'sc circutti.st:uu'e<) 
it is most nnd bciuniing in IjJn'nt liritain to juiisur. J coiiHiilcr 

tlic Mutiny Act, .ind the requi.Nilioa for a coin pcti.su lion t 1 .sanen rs, an of 
Df» other conaeqiienee llinii ii.s the dignity of (imit liriluiii M-ciiicd vtakcrl 
eii their fiupiHjrl. Tiie hvw.'i »>f trade and navigation an* < iitnil, Jind must 
be .supported ut all ri.skM, and witli evny i-xeitioii ul jionor. Th»* oilwr 
poinU are doubtful in iheir principle-, nnd nmy pci’liap.s l»o among tlioM* 
rights — lo use a language which i do not understand* that aie never lit 
to be excrt'iN'd, and yet thii .Mibth' di.sliiiction i.s the Mile ground upon which 
tin* repent of the Maiup .\et c.»m In* defended, couMairutly witli the Ael 
whith nthrms tho riglit. The enforcing of the Muiiin A*-t \mI 1 1 nin alivinl 
create n general dis'-ativ-fact ion in AnnTicn, :ind invol\c .*dl the iTovince . 
in one comuion cause i»f re‘'i.‘'t«iicc — an cflict winch iimv b«' attcinh'd with 
the mo.st fcarliil oonstqiienoc.s — and tho dignity of tircat liritain be l«^st tor 
evi-r together with her power, and the ends of fb<*se faelimu [htxhis w ho 
liure exeited the indccint mnl petulant refcolutioiin of the a'-.seiiildie.'. there, 
h« fully ueeoinplislied ; yet if tlrcat lirilaiii does not in some ‘'hape put 
fiwth In r dignity on this occasion, she iniiy end ly Ju.*-ing all cndit and 
reverence in America, and lose likewise her po\v«-r tlieiv, which i.s and must 
be in a great measure* founded on opinion. 

Some measures tlievctbro it .«eema ought to he IJikeii of .so liold and de- 
cisive u nature, as to convince the Aiiierionns that the long puiii m ti of 
(beat llritaiu lia.s hcou by no ineaiia owing to timidity, and yet the end.M of 
tho.se iiiou.sures .dnudd be .so inanife.stly ju.'*t and iinporiuiU., aa t<» leave no 
room for jealousii's and [*‘ 141 .-- in the minds of the sidier and weli-di'-pn-oil, 
and therehy give iiu pretenc«» tor ci^jinnoTi meusures of resistance, iiiitl it 
Would ho Still more desnahlc if these inea.surcd could be directed against a 
particular Provinee. 

From 1767 to 1768 Lord Sliclbiirno w as engaged upon tho aflalra 
of Ireland, and Uhoifteul meanwhile, coi^vincotl of tho aaccndcmcy 
of the Bedford party, betook him.sfdf ti) hia Bchemes of tiggr.audiLe- 
ment. Corsica hail ft>r lonj^ been in an unquiet stati3 niicl tho 
Genoese had often thought ot selling the island to Fmiicu ; but in 
1743 the Fnglish Government aniiouiicod that they wtmld not 
permit such a transaction, whereupon the Geuoeso Minister re- 
plied that there was no intention of attempting it. In 1767 
France, being tlie creditor of tho Genoese, inHiio seenst ^jiFci-s to 
Paoli, tho CorsicJin, in consequence of which the Genoese ngiwn 
resolved to sell the island to I’rance, with which purposo a treaty 
was signed on May J5th, 1768. (yhoiseul and (.’iuitelet altemptoa 
to cover tho matter with plausible ussurHuce when the news 
reached England: bwl Lora Shelburne instructed IWhfort to 
demand a docideU explanation, and at the same time de.spatched 
Mr. John Stewaat due secret mlasary to report on the stute both 
of Fmnce and (*orsica. Uis letter giving an account of the island 
its eonditiou is vivid, and the description of Paoli is interest- 
ing. His conversation was clear and intelligent,” and discovered 
a Knowledge of the various Courts of Europe. Ue was well 


acquainU 3 d with histoxy, ancient and modem, and iranslated Eng* 
lisii correctly : — 

As to his iimuAgooifnl with thr CorsicAn.s, he soems to have thorn in a 
tolorahlu ili-rroi', of subjection, merely by that ascendant wiiioli a man of 
part.*! nnd knuwloil'io I.** .-uiro lo iioquirc over wonfc and unciiltivatod mluils, 
and 1 liuil tliiit like Niiuia nud Mahomet lie does jiot RcTuplt) to employ 
even Ai-tit.iis, revelation!!, nnd dreams to Hlreiiglhcn hia power. Keligion 
bi'cnis tt) .Hit easy upon him, nnd notwitlisUiuiiii;; what his liislorian Kosvvoll 
rehitcH, 1 take liim to bo very froe in his notions that way. 'I'liis I suspect 
lK»th from the .strain of lii»” <*011 vernal ion, and from wlmt I Imvo leurnt of 
his conduct towards the clergy and moiik.H. !f after all I may vpiituro to 
pri'iioiiiicc wlu roin 1 think liiin ilelicieiit, I .slioiild siiy it is in |)crt.oual cqu- 
'riin inauiK-r in wliii'h he iinnwenMl when I iuideov^jiirea t<» .sjuir him 
oil til .sdiiif .-inr-t!'!! action, gave me llii*. iih-a, ami lln-n hi’- I'oiiiplainta 
ol Mckiii‘>s ami icveri.Nliiuvis as an excuse for hi 1 in.ietivity, seemed unMoldicr- 
like and cipiivocal at best. 

Whilo Sb'vvart wjw away, and French truupa were landing in 
Gtir.'^icn, < Irafton had deviaud tho singularly iinwists schonio of 
Hi'iidiiig a.'i.siptaui’o t»ecrt*Lly to tlio ( kir.'^icun.s — uschemo wliich could 
only jii^lity the hostility of tho I'lctich without being of tho least 
rctil servin' to the i.Hliinili3r.s. When »Slt; wart's report and Uukho of 
an eiiii.H.-ary of < Iraflon'.s arrived, ho lamontL'd tou Into that he had 
igiiimint of tho true Bliito of airuir.s. The Corsieiins wero 
hirced t!i submit, nnd Faoli lied to England. On October I9tli 
Ijord Sheibiirrie, whose I'xpiilsion from the Oabinet (iralton, when 
tho (.'ovoieau bu.'.ines.s was iiver, set liim.-elf to aeeoinplj.sh, guve in 
his re.-^igiKil 11.111. ( )u thi' day ladoio this a .squib appeared in tho 

Puhlir Adeertiser which introdueed him as a J(i.suit j a year before 
H Ibniier one had sfiokeii (»f liiiii as Malagrida, and llio nick- 
iianio .si nek to him alterwards in every .srpiih of the time. Some 
time afterwavil.H ( ioltUmith, .sitting next to Lord SheUmnio, said 
lo liini, with eharacteristic blundering in e.\pn\H.Hioii, Do you 
know that I iiev! r could conceive the rca.sou why they call you 
Malagrida, lor Malagrida was a very g' a id sort of man?” It is 
very i’lirioiis to romparo tho chnr.ieler.s of Lord Sholburno given 
by NVuliiole and by Jeieiuy Denthaiu. Waljiole said of liiiii : — 

He vvnn s«i Well knnvvTi thril. he cmihl only ili*i*i'ivc by •ipciikiii'^ t!ic truth. 
Ifis plausibility w.ns Icsa an artifice llian a li.'ibit. . . . With an uiiljonriilcd 
uinhition ot |:'ovoniing maitkind, hi‘ hail never .si mhcil them. . . . a 

Culiliii*- or 11 Uiir|;;i.*i wen* hi.s nimleU iii an when half Ihcir u ii’l^iiej-a 
wiiulii have suited him belO r — for wlieti leliinnienls leivc t.'dv<'ti (In* pluei* 
of horritl criiiKH, and tho niMTincrs of im n .'ire latlier cornipl limn fl.'ij^iliouH, 
cx<*c--> of jiretligMey is ni(>re ih-struefive lo .irnbitloti tlian .servii-i'aldo. 

Heiilliarii wrote of him that he vv^aa 

One of the plea.sanh'st inrn to live with iliat aver (Iml put hieAth into; 
bis \> hole .si inly .Hct'in.s lo ho to make ivcrvhiidy abtuil tiiin h.ippy. . . . 
Ihcre. was a tirodii^ions deal of ;onl>i'.',nity in the i^cuiTiil tenor ol ilis hm- 
guage '‘ii ]>urty subject-, whellu-r mnne or atU i ti‘d J cannot be !'iM‘taii). 

. . . lli.s mind '•et'ined alu.'ii .« in a .state of a^it.ition vith tin: jiaviion of 
aiiihiihm un<l tlie desire of .]>L'n!|oin*. Hi.s In ‘ail was not cKar. . . . Tlieie 
WU.S artifice in him, but also L’enuiuu goi>d techiig. 

Lord I'klmond Fit/muuricc is of opinion that, his reputation for 
duplicity was the rc'^ult of “ un overstrained atlf'ctalion of exiremo 
courtesy, and a habit of using imnuressiirv compliincnis in couver- 
faution." 

.\fter FiOrd SluillMirni* s rcbignalio*! cumu Iroiihles of varjoua 
liind-R. There wore iVe.'^h in ot.s in *io.sf.(.n; tho Mnglish garri.sou.s 
were expelled l>y tlio Spnniuvd.s from llie. Falkhiiul Uliindis ; 
France Imd ho.stilo intentions; nnd at homo the Middleai'X 
election grievances wero unreel resseil. J^ord JShi*lbiiriie, »poak- 
ing in tho House, .said that iibroad England hud not, and 
could not get, an ally. .-Mler Ghat ham's motion ^for an 
amenduieiit to the Aildres.s “ lliat, tho llonso would inr|uiro into 
griev jinees, e^pe^'ially iJm.^o of tin* Middli‘se\ election ”), wliich was 
lost, Iiockinglmin gave notice that next day ho vvonld call atten- 
tion to tho atate of the nation — when t Iral'ton asked for a nioro 
distant day; “it wu.s felt that Uio Gliancollor’s resignation wa.s 
impending.*’ Lord Shelburne crieil that tho seals wore to go 
a-begging, but ho hojied there, would bo novvhovo found a W'rotch so 
base a.s to accept them under the inevitable conditions. Soon after- 
wards Cirafton resigned, and North Kiiceeoded him, aud found his 
advantage in the divi.sions of the (Opposition. Tho teniiri in which 
the meiiibors of this spoki^ of each other on the occasion of the 
doubte as to some of Man.sfiold*S h'gal dec.i.Hions, nnd the steps to be 
taken with n'gard to them, firi3 amusing. Disputes of all kinds 
went on, in tho midst of which Tjfldy Shelburne died, nnd Lord 
.Shelbuiin3 resolved as soon as poa.sible t«> leave England, which ho 
did with Jhirre in May 1771. In Faria, among other distinguished 
men, he iiji*t xvith the AhlsS Morellet, whom ho aftoiw^ards outer- 
lained at Dowood, W'here wore iilso Franklin, Garrick, Jiarn^, and 
IViestloy, who iiiterwards iKicamo liord Slielbume’a librarian. 
“ Shelburne often confessed,” says Lord Edmond Fitzmaurico, 
'Hliat his coTine.xion with Morellet was the turning point of hU 
own earner.” In his own words, Morellet liberalizc^d his ideas.*’ 

What part Lord Shelburne took in the ([iiestions as to religious 
toleration, and those wliich followed cx^mcerning the India 
(Company, and after that the IFoston tea ships, wo may leave 
readers to discover from Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice'il present 
volume'. To tho chapter on tho la.st matter Lo has put the appro- 
j^riate heading from Ilerorlotus, A^at dc al vetf icaKS>y 

tytvuvTiu In the debate upon the Address to the King on the dis- 
turbances in North America a scene of singular violence occurred 
between him and Mansiiold, his favourite antagonist, in which 
each accused the other of falaohood. At another time he waa 
almost as violent against the Archbishop of York. Bat, as hia 
biographer observes, the Duke of Grafton has noted in hismemoirs 
that the debates at this time ‘^were unusually frequent and 
warm,” and Lord Shelburne's violence may have tmn in no tray 
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oxceptional. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurico’a Hociond volume, which 
COQcladea with u colloctiou of various memoranda of Lord tShel- 
burue^H on ** Men aud Thin»^a,” is perhaps leas intt?Te»tmg than his 
lirst ; but it often Jmpnens that the iiiiddle of u journey is not bo 
pleasant as either the oegiuuin^ or the end. 


ENGLAND FROM A GERMAN POINT OP VI EW,* 

W E opened this book iu the expectation of finding in it some- 
thing like a Teiit<»nic count f‘r[>art of M. Taine’s JS'uten mr 
fAuf/i(’tcrr<\ NN'e hoped to bo improved by tlio .spccUole, not of 
Mptit making mock at our national chariicleridlics, hut of Uriat 
loftily patronizing them. VVe hoped to see our social institutions 
passed in review, aud Shakspoaro onco more proved to bo “ the 
poet of tho (terman tjicc.’* Visions of Anuiniiis von Thun lcrten- 
ironck arose before us, with his tiresome dusty hair, his iusiitrorable 
spectirclcs, his clanking military gait, and liis talent for di.sugnje- 
ahle plain-speaking. Now, we ihoiiirht, a genuine Arininius from 
tiiB Toutoburger-Wald ia about to show us our .stupidity, oiir viil- 
giirity, our atfeclum for elaptra]) ; and lleiT Kodenbuy, lK:ing u 
(-ieniiaii, will not oven allow us the c.ansoluliou that M. Tuine did 
when ho explained away all our IbiMes as a deposit from our fogs. 
Ihit a grave di.sappointmcnt was in store for us. Instead of a 
** scientiiically developed ground ex])osiii()u/’ a careful aiialvnis of 
Kngliph life and Htomlure with invariable reference to lirst priii- 
ciple.s, w^o foiiiul that Emflftnd^ Literary nml Soring from a German 
Voint of .simply meant a string of hapluizard magazine 

artieles written by a (Icrmaii upon tdiaucer, Shak.speare, .John.'^on, 
the .Iew.s, tlio (Jluhrt, and the J^akes. W’itli regard to a magazine 
avliclo there are always two qucvStions that may bo asked — Was it 
worth writing P and is it worth reprinting P In tho case of the 
writi.ng of a foreigner, a third que.stion comes in, Js it worth tran.s- 
latingP lleiT Jlodcnhergs tvs-says were* pc'rhaps worth writing, 
and possibly, for a foreign public, Avortli reprinting. Any way, 
we have the iiutliority of the Tiinrn for the stjit<'inent, which the 
fniiKslaiov tiikt‘s care to quote in liis preface (wo hope, however, that 
th»wor(ling belongs to tlio traiibUvtor, and not to tho VVmc.i), tljiit 
this book ia “one of niHiiy ellorks of the tiulhor to endeavour to make 
hiacoiintrymt'nknciw ami lo\t‘ Kiigland.*' All '^elVorts to endeavour’* 
to do anything so desirable ought 1o bo eneoiir.iged, and yet we 
fear that we cannot HiiH\\t*r oiu* third oueslion in the adirniative, 
Tho book was nut worth translating. There is no “ Uermuii point 
of view ” w'hutever in it, except in tho prefaci', and that is a 
German view of (jernmnv, not of England. Whut is old in the 
book id out better told tlmn it ba.s licen told a dozen times before, 
and what is new is ni<istly wrong, 

** Kent aud the Canterbury Talcs’* i.n tho title of the fir.st csskv, 
and the tir.st part of it, the gossip about Kent, is pleas^iiit enough. 
VVe meet with the proper amount of onthusiasiii for the ICrivdisJi 
country g’cntleriian, the real kernel of tlie English nation,” with his 
baronial iuill sunviundcd by its park and timber, a hundred vcai*s 
old.” Timber a hundred \varfl old is not tery sinking to look at, 
but that is by the way. Then we are told, to pfunt the roritra:a 
between the mushroom nobility of England and ir.s primeval gentry, 
that ** none of tho Upper House can trace their descent beyond 
1264'' — as though the lii\st Ikiroii de Uos had never owned a father, 
but had been literally “ created" out of tho priinitivt^ clay. The dc,- 
scription of CJanteibury of course leads to a de.sciiptiim of tho 
luurdei* of ** Thomas a lieckel,” and to a description of tho tomb 
of tho Black Brinco, who, equally of couive, won his plume and 
bis “ Ich Dieii** at Cre.'^sy. Perhaps it is tho “ (bu’inan point of 
view ’* which sugge.-»ts tho following remarkable aetitence : — 

Tho choir of the Galludr.il h.ss nii impo.*4ing cflcct wht'n one first .sop.s its 
pillars, its archc'*, and, ^v.'d king under its vaults, thinks ho b('huM.s alaivo 
him tho arches of an o.-iU-wood turrasl into ntonv, iriMii \>hu*U the Geniiaii 
spirit uhlaliicd its first aieliitcctiiriil iuhpiratioii, 

The.'^e, however, are trilles, and we liasten on to tho gist of the 
essay, its treatment of Chaucor and hia pilgrims. Now Herr 
Bodenberg is genuinely fond of Chaucer, and we feed a tenderness 
for him on that account. But in dealing with liiin ho shows a 
mixture of conscientloiisne.'is and credulity wliich is tnily e.xaspe- 
lating. He has hoard of Ton Brink, whose book tho translator 
speaKS of under tho deliciously iuuddle-lu‘aded title of “Chaucer's 
ijtudies of the History of his Hevolopnumt ’’ j but ho has never heard 
of tho Chaucer Society, nor, apparently, of Sir Harris Nicholas. 
Ho confuses Ale.VHndcr the Great with Alc.vander the Cop))«rsmitb, 
by talking of “ John Alorley’s EnylM WntersJ' Ho ignores the 
Trud-Forrivorih, aud falls liack for his fart.s upon a piece of Ixiok- 
jAiakiug like Matthew Browne’s Chaiwers Enyland. Tho result is 
what might have Inieu expected. Chaucer wiis “ born in London,” 
without uuy shadow of a doubt. Aliuo-it as certainly be d>voii 
long at Wwakstock, although the hi which that is asserted, 

the so-called Vhaw’cr» Drnne, Herr Uodoiiborg admits that. Ton 
Brink has proved to be spurious. ** This sung,’* bo sa^’s, in tho 
very next sentcuce to that in which lie bat made the admission, 
** is tho only one in which Chaucer apparently painted tlie land- 
scape scenery of Woodstock, and immortalized hia residence 
therein.” Tliis is indeed a new’ style of criticism— to admit tho 
Bpuriousnosa of a document, and yet to build iiagos of hypothesis 
upon it. But worao is to follow. The author is so wedded to his 
belief tliat Chaucer, young or old, lived at Woodstock (otherwise 
1 m)w could Mark Akonaide iu the eighteenth century have said be 

/ • lCngiand,Litiraryand i9ocki/,/fvm a Gennau Point of Vwo, By Julius 
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didP) tlint he will have it that lie wrote tho Ammblif of Foides 
there, iu lionour of John of Gaunt’s marriage with Blaunch of 
JiUucnstoria 1358. Of coui'so Hcit Budenborg is not the inven- 
tor uf this absurd biippobiiiou ; but a man wlio has read TVii 
Bl ink ought micu fur all to have cleared his mind of it. In J358 
(■haucerwan eighlctMi yciu» old. Doe.s Ur. llodouberg imagine 
that the Aiturmhfy is the work uf u t»oy of eightceuP More- 
over liftiMHi slonzas of it, cKsoniial tn tlie harmony of tho piece, 
are tr^ln^lale(l stva’ight Vioiu Boccaeeio's Tvseid*', and we bavo 
no cvub‘«co (»f C.'hamxr’fl having known the Teiunle till after hi.s 
visit, to Italy in 1372. Again, with rcg.ird to tlnil visit, lli'ir 
Jhalonberg hfi.»* iiii sii ipii*i«M tliiil the words of the (Mi rk of Oxen- 
ford about tho im'i ting with IVtuirch uro nut to be flcc».]iled as 
lit«‘mllv trill* of Uhaueer liini.-'M'lf. If lie had read his Ten Brink 
carefully, or iticleod any oiJn*r li*:Kdi than Clmaver'H FnyUmdy ho 
would lm\o known thal iVivareli did not trajishite Jiuccaccio’s storv 
of (Jriacldft into Latin till alter Chaucer had returned to Euglnnd, 
so that the theory of a literal interpivt.it imi falls to tho ground. 
Jiut that iiiuTlers iiotliiiig to Herr llodciiberg *, h>» must make Iiis 
(’hiiueer pietaresipie fiL iiny priec -in his youth, a W'jindm'r iu the 
platbs of Woodstock; in iiiuldlo life, drinkimr in in-jiiraLiuii from 
llio li))s of IVtraich ; in his t»ld age, “ tlruggling with debts and 
creilitors.*' As to this la.st, it is not uiilikcdy that (IJhaucer was 
ourly oil* in lii.s later years, but Herr lb>de»berg is talking wdlhout 
hook when ho says, " In the year 1391 we again iind him without 
Oilici* and almost wilhoiit *, ami so he remained till tho last 

year of tho century and of his life,” a matter of fact he "was 
peii'-ioned again lu 1394. But thal would interfere with Dr. 
Kodeiibergs conclusion, and still further di.^turb bis metaphors: — 

Rut niov liis Getl-giMved naturn, sunny id Iii^ ikvpest dfiplJis, nhuHril 
ts If, wiiieh no 4 ‘aiilily iroiihk* eoiiJd (iiirkrii ; lor 111 llurtei'ii yeius, 

ike the uiglilingalc singing in tin* nig’il, lii*pro«liiivd his great po« ni, which, 
lurne from eentury to ocnliiry, belong.'* to lli« world’s litoiutiue as it ojieiw 
.liat of England. 

Happy CliHUcer, dow’ored with a true poid's versatility! lu ono 
and tho same moment In* i*^ a viil!i*y ilhniiinuled by tin* sun and a 
night ingrib* thill {rings in the- niglif. Poluuius would have called 
that “ gooii.” 

But w'o mu>t liKivc (‘hiiueer, and tjee. what iiiny be dl.-^covcred of 
other English m.'ilter.'-, lit miry iiiid social, from this ‘•(iennuii 
point of view.” “ Sliahspeniv’s Tiondou” ia Ibo title of the next 
e5.8ay, and, while it keepa to J.uiiilon, it is not bad. ( dd St. Paul's i.s 
lescribed w ith an eye to ol'ect, to sa\ the least of it, though wo very 
luucli doubt whether the description would staiul the Usl of truth. 
T'he author is properly imthu.da.siic iibout tho siher Thames *’ of 
Shakspo,Jl^<^*s day, ami iiUait the gardens and liou&es of the grwit 
families; though il is a little hard upon the uiumpeachiible respec- 
tabilily of Norfolk iSliVet aud Essex Street to sav that the plaire of 
those houses is now occupied by “ the maze of dark courts and 
HH'ttmrd side utrvvfH of tho Strand." The Guildhall is not in 
Cheapsido, nor is Hwis Ahirks in Alder.'^frate ; nor, w'hen Hpeakiiig 
of the thtv, inside Teinpio Bar, is it quite licciirato lu tnlt of un 
emigration ** westward tow aids h’leet Street.*' ('hea-psido Cross, 
wo read, w\as “ destroyed in if \]3 b> the I’uritaii.s, as waa also 
(.Glaring Ciob-s, tvhicU Z/o/ivrec, rereued the pojndar desiynation 
of Trafahjar ^qinirr.^' The Cri»s.s wild tirat deatrciyed, and after- 
wards called the Square ! The.se, liowever, are but the peccatlilloea 
of a foreigner ; we can f»rgive them iu the preseueo of such au 
appalling sUUimient as thi:i : — 

It is hHid that tehiik'jH-ntc luad*? tbp ni'qiiiuiitiuu'o of Sir John Olucastle 
(for M» tlio urigiinil of our adunrahh* frinid Sir John FaisUlt was coiled) 
in a tavern In Kasic*hoap, the “ Roar’s Head." 

Wluit w'ould .Mr. Hnlliw’ell say to that? It ib, in fact, a typical 
instance of the confusion of which tho book is full. The author 
has heard Boniow'hero ilmt iu tlio original drtiught of the play 
Ealstalf was called Ohlcastle, and that Oldcastle wasau historical 
character. But ho has not Jieard that tho real Oldeaallo was 
burnt for Lollardism in HeMiry IV.’s reign, and that his memory, 
distorted by tho Jiiisrepresentalions i>f churchmen, Hur\ived in ilia 
popular mind iis that of one who w^as partly wizard, partly butt, 
and partly buthnui. Nothing was moie naliiRil lluui thatShak- 
.spearo should work up such a clwiacter in his play, and oviui, 
till “olfeiico was worthily taken by certain persona dcftcoudod front 
Gldciis tie's title,” tliat he should give it the name of Oldcastle ; 
but it is giving .'i little tiiO mm*h credit to the wi/iU’dry of tho 
great r<oll:ird to as.sert thiit he aput'Art*d bodily to Shakspeare, iu a 
tavern in J’last cheap, at the end uf the sixteenth centiuy. 

Wo may leave unnoticed the not \ ery original, but still readable, 
account of llie Jcw.s of London, ami what the author has to say 
of Dr. Johnson and of the clubs wdierc English ptH>plo “ dine oif 
silver nud W wig wood.” Wo may iu like nianuer pass ovi'r the 
storie.s of English liighwnymen, supported by appeals to Hennj 
llistvry of Engluh Literiitvri\ TJio la*it of tho ia 

ciiUcd “ Autumn on the Englbli Lalu s,’’ and for thi.s, with all its 
blunders and all iki seutiii:entali.sm, we will, ii.s true lovtu's of thd 
Lakes, give the author a word of th.inlis. It is indeed a little 
painful to the genuine Lnkist to be told, in the middle of on account* 
of Wiiidenuere, “Hero by this lake and under these hills waa 
Woi*d»wortli born, hero Southey Milled and^ Cotorid^e eung.** 
Wordsworth was bom at Ck^ckermuuth, and iSoulhey settled at 
Keswick;* but these are detail wduch zusjir ^ly have been invisi- 
ble from a Gorman point of view.” A fl^od pair of eyes, how- 
ever, would have saved 3crr tiojeuborg mtin falling that highly 
respectable Georgian dwollinf^house, llyciaT Hall, an 0I8 castle,'’ 
or from talking of the walcrtalls running and roaring frwix th^ 
yrmiU ” of Kirkstone. In a chapter headed The LsJccb of Cum* 
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■bcrliind ” ovperted to hear of u little more thnii 

of wliit’li, hv the way, ia in \\'e8lnioielan(i. IojjuUts of 
AVoril.-unrrh will hardly think it tni ad<M|iiaT,‘ account of the ishrts 
ill \\ j.i.l' rifji‘i'0 to call Ihi rn l«iii/jmMi< of flo\v»‘rs in porjih\rv 
will they he incliued to airn-e with tin* aiilhor 
lie tclN iIiiMu that the Lakt' pootf* nnt only fivt’vl I'.nj^’lirli 
])o.‘lry IVotu (la* foiinuliMn of Ikij.,* mih! Ih'vdt ii, bul “ //o* 
v/v;y for llu- pnMl ro;:i}in;*'n r.yjMu and Srotl/' But .nil’l ho xiv.-» 
Iho rii.'lit thin-j' ah-iiil Wnnh. w ('I'Hi's and our la>* eNtv.ici 

inuil luri h oi^ ,■.) all h- niic I'f all in London iu \l* jc- 

3 jicii.d)« T- 4I "\\ a-j ijiortdand 11. u -1 Tool luo ii'Miii, — 

^Ty 1.1*..! ( { I i'lll oT a m* .in-'i.! olvf \i> as • a I -ii - ’.vli.-a i {Ii 11 .. i-: Jl‘>r 
d.i ^ '.oM( 11. '■1. -Miiiiv Mi.l ■:!, ii:. 1 Ih II Mill tin !• . \ lit-a | 

r-a! 11. -> >1 li -v jj lo that 'l;-Ki*, i>ii nrn- i»r tlv iint-.y v(..ui.,. m: j- |]ic 

till* I. 1 !a liKi:', ii' till.* balmy ail <i| t!i« iiini urn., | liiul a ti I'lm ; n il lifn 
bail Mil ja'M'i |i \ 111 oil'll' Ifi.'iji -mil a an iii\ m i>.* bji > I'li ii-tn' 10 ii nm iifnl 
all-ill jifii II M M ilaiv. 'I'lif Ti in alv'i Un- -I'iiil i.i 11-% w it u 1 li.il • [iiiU Iia Ii 
blnw.-, ill llu' bii.'iiii aiivl win-jii j.-. at iiii wln-jn i il'tia! niinl. 


CLtn'tiirs i-.\i'<Tr.\rL ny Mixi-.n 

\\/ L tli’Mlt a. Ih\v Wivhs h.icK ^^ilh .*! bid low of the lh*\:il Ili--- 
» » [oiual Soci^■l^, wlio his {■idI(UV'ihi|) niidor ‘ri.iu- 

h^it-'i'-. liii’f 1 -, niioliior ini’.nhav i i iba sono h.ul\. v. !io j, iVi-a bi-i 
t!“-'Tii til'll in full, and wIm 1-; I’urtir'i* ** M.-mhi r of 1 !iv i ‘ir-h 
Oi.tlriM ^oci-'iy: A^si'-Mni ai 1 1 ii'ld-'i' in'ld ( ’n'l-ajo ; Lai • Miii!*-ra 
Ma ii V fo t,‘i\i‘i ^iiiiil (’olli'a'i'." (>. 11 ’ iii'.oi \o*ir’d ii.-ii • d h'* il'mlv 

if ^v^• iliil iio: siia-i rrly ]iii \ t]io-»* .sMi'iti'.' iJn* \oiiilni,' lluildtr'i i-Id 
nnd Li\' '‘i on! wli-i Jmm* or h.'Ao Ji,ul to '.'I t llu ir iiolinii.s oi :ojiii‘ 
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darir.;.' a -m r iou and drawn n}i U'* if tliey ui-i** lAlracis Ir.nu a 
IcLiiil <. ode, an* lidioii .ind nolhin^'* ei-t.'. A'ot ro ilis; wo 

Jieod no* wMsU’ weirds on jn’.'viii'j* tlnil .-o il is; o\orsht»dy v. h > Iwis 
the faiiili'-^ inn wlfiljo; of b.i’^jlish hi-lorY in Ihe rh*\« nti» contiirv 
iijjow-i liml rui\'w(i|(j ol' ^L^ ( 'loiij.' h (i\i’ elahor.ilclv dj.iwji 
jiropo-'iin-n- i-i •iinjily fdinh'!!'. Wl.fllni* (‘li.ii^'-li dtw i'^i'd 
tlii’in for hiiUM-ir' or i-ojilad ihrM f'-oiu jui^ ho<ly «•l^‘' we n» 'it her 
krinw I'm- cnif, \o ilmih.' Hio fd-e Jnynlf is ai. ili,i holi »ri of il 
all; hnl. jlr. ( 'h- I'.'lj’.i ronianc* Land-i lo ih" lojiumre of iht* f.iL, 
In;rnli’ in luuch iho aiinaj n'lntion 10 w hieli llio Miuaiu-e u! fhrJirLe 
Ihl nil' lo llu* Irik' hislury. Tho ( 'row land f lo do Inuj 
jn.slii’o, w i^iuii neailv iio (hirin': in h:.-' llcl/ioas as ilujAImloin ^laMler 
ot LiMTjMtol (’iill -^re. \\"e (lo lu *1 Vi'nii'iubei’ lo hfUi.* UM’,' M'on 

li\«' iiiie’di^ 'ioh' !-l!i.*Mu*n!c* III 'l l hoi in wdiiidi it Ia .'*0 ;d rolnli*l\ 
iin^io- -,:h':o liod, cN- ii .1 h. n.i 1 of irm'i. It \ •. not inero hlmub r- 
ill'..;' or '-ot’lu -.ion K'V nii“"'onci'i»t loi! ; iho i.,o ■i.in;.'- of ourii of .Mr. 
( "donij'h's liv 'i.rlleh-- h- (•h'ar onoinjii ; «’ni\ • \or\ one of ihem i-.jii 
We siihi, jiiiie liction, W uli.on lU'Aor o'.'dooil a!j\ one (if lla- li\i* 
tljin{ 7 .s whirh ^Iv. C'loii'.h ^l^slhal he did oidi-r, 1 le hiiiisudf tried 
to ln,ini Kii;. li-h. l!M;'ii-h allirna'i.s with lialnia-i i;u> loi-iuiueof 
his ^lul.'llc ihu nniojil'-; jmt .mo of liieiji i.s i;i breiich. Xo one 
duuh)s t’lat i’reni-h did at Ih.il liin**, lat^e!;, di.sjilace bai'dihli hjr 
many ]'nrj)0 ; Im^.^olnr a-, il d‘d .-o, it did ro wljolly li\ tlu’ 

natural wi.: iiin.^r of ilie rirenin.'^i.iiie.'j ot'the lieie, not at all )j\ ajiy 
li'^ai eiiaelii'onl. 

NN't* iviii;hi, after this, perhaps Tjot. iinihiriy di.-ini-s AL*. (’iou;;li 
Tilloyether. oiio wljo. altt r i^ueh a lli.vpla^ as Ih'.A. iu iioL entilleil 
ton jictninL' on ai.y juatter. We in'jf!'li 1 s.iy, tin hark in jn-m 
Ortleric, your ])oi.ie.->di/iy, ymir Selnnid or Muir Thorpe; tnva ii\er 
Miiir Mon.'klicon : ^•■o to i)ie I Inildliall of London city , and slndy 
ihe tw'o prceioiis ihwinnenl’- (if \\ illianda day that are lljej-e to he 
^ee^ : nml whei), l»y the help of nil thi'^, y .m luuw learned Ihe 
A IJ (I of the matter in hand, wo jmiy Ui-b :> lo yon a^ain. J 3 iil, 
there are t'wo n-asoim why wo jimy laiily' ;. i\o .Mr. (‘lonudi a little 
ni(»re space, i'drst of alL Jiis wdioh* hi ok i.s jiol on llt»i pri:- 

tenmtnral level of ignorance n.s this ]iarticulnr pimra^o. Mr. 
r.lonp-li i.Mows iriorf* of Jatigiiaji; jt.sclf llnuihe knows '»f the hi-iory 
of liii:;iu}i;’;e. Ilis ])ook rojitrtiiH a good many porutivo Lnir»lMke.s, 
in dealing wLli langimge piM]icr. We do not .-sci! liiat il 
eoni..iiH any new tlnnifirhls or ne*v fact.-.. Mr. t Jough 1,1114 eliMvIy 
Hot i-na.'iiiMl tin* .siagi^ which juj-tifni.s him in iieling ubi a lem-herj 
hni V.e phi'uly i", in a m-luiii hchmc, u atiuiem. Ilia hook w 
e\i'l(,nt'\ th.‘ irsnll of a ^.-ood deal uf mere work, whih* In- new 
“ l.cge,s W iiiL'inii’' (*aii Imve been the rc.’iLilt of nolhing bul ;tii 

- / On the hjitfincr I'f' flirt'd lAtngvmjf'i; Itehn) on J 'rami nut iuu vf tht 

J'njtflitmcnful cinmi of thf Puu'ujn Svfoml oj' JJoJt m wo/v ntpti- 

^uUly 09twplml in Oiv EngUsh, Pii/a JUssuy by Jamcs ClfadWcll (.'luugk. 
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unlucky dlviuu.tion. Hecoudly, though hid whole araament is 
throughout a lidlacv and a inisconception, though ho clearly does 
not uudcrblhiid tho inciiuiug of the eminent BcholarB* with 
wlioui he lia.s fco unwi.-jely matched hiiiiHelf, yet thi> state of mind 
of a man who. with a certain kriowh'dge of facta, is so wholly 
incapahle of tu-infr his facl.s, ia in itself a curious Htudy, AVo 
kjiow pretty wdl what to e\p((d when ])eople b(*giii pucoring at 
‘‘ the < ieinuiii M'hool “ ; hut to this lii\ouril(j fonimhi Mr. L’loiigli 
adils ■* the luodein school,'' which d<i(*s not seem lo be so acceptable 
as one might huM' expected In a muih‘vii innster. The chief 
e'lcnih's for wlioso di cmnlitiire Mr. (.'lough l.ihours nre Brofessor 
} Midlir Mild Hr. Morriir. Tlmir chief oHeiicc .sei'in.s lo l»o having 
di'iiied the po-vibiiily of mixed hingiiML’A's. IMr. (.dongli is veiy 
certain that there aoj mixed jangunges; iibovc all things is ho 
ciriiiiii th.'ii haigii.di i.^ n nii.xcd huigiiHgi*. And ho is hpieially 
nnyryw ith any holly wlio Mnitures to ngreo with King Allied ill 
: ihinkiii.'* that the Jan;:n:ige which he spoke wa.s Knglidi. TN'ot at 
: ihejv \vii ; no I'iiujli ti till the. twi lllh cent iiry, when that luLxed 
hVi'.i. k-t* are.-e out. of the mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Nminan- 
l :«‘iich. .\iiw' we. are mil aware, that Lrofessor Muller has siid 
iiiiytliin ** mi this l!i*^l lie:iil. thmigli i)r. iMorris Iui'a ^•llid 11 goml diMjI. 
l*iiil.‘*;-.,ir .Muller has indeed .“aiil that binglisli, ih»LwJth.standim.r all 
l.iii'iyu infikiiins, is .still ef..s('iii ijlly' Teutonic; but in no pait of his 
wniinji-s tn.ii w •• rc.iieniber lias lie gone iiilo anv centroversit*-. aa 
to the unneiu'kiturr* td' the Lnpli.'-li hmr'naL'’<'. As. tln'i'el’orc, Mr. 
( hai.li iiu'utimis 1 ho.-e two w l iteiv. and as we liiiiik he dues not 
nit'i'.l 'I.ii aijy Uiie x\e Mippe-e lliat w hat luMlisputi's .igiiinst kt a 
j*'»u i-il principle laid d.'wnhy ITofe-*si.r Muller and cairied out in a 
p.ivIn-iJiJiT applicalimi In Hr. ALwri-. \\'o haNe all tlieoht lallindes 
I ahiinl iiie inniilsi-i- nf wnr.l.s i i djelioiiaries, with a Jii'W lalliiey of 
Mr. Llmighs ow’n: — 

le jiini-id\ l-Mi* in flu -I ifiiui‘'its no wioil (.la.hl fi* lie oiuinletl 

tw 1 !• (I f i in il), Ill,' j) e - e_i', 'I In-. a\ miM rf.iiu'e iln* 'renronif I'Icmerit 
< o’l -ji;i i.ililv ; liir Pic |>ii jiiMiil, rune • 1 , uUimi more .'UHi.iie'il llim ii':il tiem 
l)<i* n'li-l.iar u p- litimi Ot wonl^ ns nf\ thr, till, /»,, i»i/, n/iotif UHiif 

i'U f/w.', //m/, i\i. 

•he- ni)t Mr. < 'douirh S(*f» that the fact that there are Cerfjiiri wordis 
widen V. e eaiiiiol write nr spe.ik without ii.sing mer and over 
t»]M\es that those words aie the real (‘sm-iico of the loiiguaL'e? 
I'n nch, notw'ilhstantliiio a I. irgc Teutonic inliiMon, i.-stdl Itouianct*. 
, Lmmiis,- the words of nlisolnle rr ec^sjl s are Jfoni.'nce. b'n.'.'li-h, 
I netwii li.-tanding a .still larger Hoinnnee iidiisieji, is still 'reiitonic, 
' heeau..e tile words (»f absolute ncee-'siLy are 'r*‘uto'nc. 

^ Tho.-o who argue, in thin way juv *’']’• ml oni.^.s,*' a ‘^ ( h-rman 
I chool, a “ iiKuh'rn school.” A iiiMiv cxcclJciiL may b* leiiriied 
' roin Mr. ( 'lough 

I 111 ' iiuiiji'ct iMtl'icii"'-' (.1 Latin, iu I lie I'orra el Kom.'iik't' or >k’o-!,.'itin, 00 
the l.noj.u.igc ofoiir Tculonje 1 l»!^‘^a^llcl'^ lia.s I)'-* n iiuau .l'•ul;lbll^ (Jiuli'i it 
Aiido-Nixofi I .L dead laii'^uage, or, lo put it more •■nrrci'lly, tbe 

nriuMi •»! Aiiglu-Nnxon willi N'luuiuii Fn'iu'h pioiIiicA'il Uui! .\ii'.,li»- Ibwnfnii'e 
l:in;jun;.i.* \\c «'all Kii^lidi ; la ui o ihc propiicly *>1 rcsci viic, llic li ini “Hid 
I h ” lo llic A'liJt'd fuiju ut Ibis mi xliiic, iM-icad of 'eni'^ it, niili thr 
Cl im iji »,"bi>u?, as s\ mojA niou.s A\ itli AnmI(i-Sa\oi). bad in I bci'ii for 

fill* .Noiiuaii, wv -liniild baM- icmaiiu'iM bruuins ; if William tin* Compicror 
coubi have ti;ul Ills way, ivo .should have Ih'i'diiu' biein him n ; bill, thanks 
to ihi' .Noniiaii Jtii/ision mi the ono h.irid, ai.d lo mir ictitoini.' .stuhhoriuK's.s 
on llu* 1*1 hu, wc art: jirithci oiif nor the ol.lu';, hut Kiuchslj. 

.\fler nil tlmii we had Tcukuiic foivrather.s and Ten tonic stubborn- 
ne.sR, which is somo comliut. lint mark the roufu.sion of ihu 
word *• (iennan.'’ Till xvo get a deiiiiilion of it, we cannot wiv 
that v\e :u(i or ever xvbrc “ Ocrmaijs ’’ or that wo art* md. In the 
.Mt-Ji.se which the word uK.st coiiiiiit»nly hears, wo unheisilaliiigly siiv 
that wo .are not ( rermuns uinl imver wen*. Ihit the, notion thai. iho 
Norman ( 'oiKiiwsl turned (Tcrmuiis into Liigli.-Ji would have 
.-femetl \eiy .strange it) Uiu iin.*n of the el(:vt‘nlh and Iwelith cen- 
turies, and lo nonu stranger than to the great Iving wlio, insleiid of 
try ing to turn us into brcnchiiien, did what little ho could, under 
hi 4 xery unfavourable circunislance.s, to turn Jiiiu.st'lf into an 
jiiigiiohman. Now', as for “Anglo-Saxon" l)Ccoming a “dead 
hmguago," here again are luibleading ('\pre.s.«iuns. What ia a 
•* dead language P ” Many people xvould call (iret'k ii dead liingmige. 
Yet no language i.s more truly living. Jl. has changed vi'vy grcntly, 
but llieie is m. lu’wik behvct'ii iU c)ldi‘sl and its late.st form. So it 
j.- wilh Ihiglii)!! j iUi oidcst fomi, like the oldf'.st form <»fovcrx' other 
« vi-^Liug language, is imw uniutnlligible without special ‘fatiidy. 
Ihit there b no hreuk between the oldi*st form and tlm latefit. In 
the, v:\H' both of (.{reek and of Jtnglish Ibc pcrsonul identity (^f the 
ttinguo ljiu *4 been kept on through all clmrigc. Jl lias taken in a. 

niimher of foreign worebs and ex'cn of foreign idioms; but 
that does not ailect the iinbrolicn existence of the language. To 
fciy that, .a new liinguago c.tlled i'hjglish W{>.s formed by the mi.xturo 
of two others is riniply lii.stoiiciilly false. The gimt pcriml of 
clninge in tho English language, the time when English wtus most 
nifected by Erciicb, takes in tinj twelllli, tliirleenth, and four- 
teenth centuries. .But, at any momoiit within tiuw* centuries, 
there were two loiiguc.H side by aide, English and Erencb, 
liiiowii at uiij' momeSt by those names. Jthglisb was largely 
aniiclcd by Irencii ; h'rcnch xvas in a less degree alloc iod by 
J:.iigiish ; i']ngli.sli in the end disphicnd French, A distinct 
tongue with --.so lo s^xiak — a peraoual being of it.s own diaplaiMid 
another loiigao with Dnolher pers<mal b^ing of iU own. But 
there was u.) time wlien a longue called Engiiah diapltVod 
another tongue called Anglo-Saxon. Very groat chnngcB wore 
mode in an existing language ; but there w'aa no cliaiigo from 
one Jangiiagc U» another, no substitution of one lanffuage for 
another. ” 

I'his is, wo conceive^ pretty much what Professor Miillcr and 
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Dr. Morris mean wlion they say th»t iliere is no auch thinj? as a 
mjjced and when they specially deny that liup’lish is a 

mixed l:iTipfUiiu:e. They moan that those Ia0;'iujy:e3 which have 
I'oceivtnl the greatest iuruaion from foreign soiircvs — uiodorii Khg- 
lish fi»r instance, or modern Ottonmn 'ruvkisli not formed m 

soiJK'thing new l>y mlxirijj: two or more er^iuil elements, but that 
the ibioign inrusfon came ill bit by bit into a pi<:vi';osJy o\i‘'tijig 
longtie, changing cliaracler io inuiiy wa.s, but in no way 
changing ha personality. Siippoi^iiig tliat in the niodorn Tuvhi.-h 
vocubidai-y tbo Arabic and iN isjan wonLi tmtnuinb<*r the g«*nniiio 
TiirKieh wonl^; .supjii)Viii‘; tlial, along wiUi tin' AraVjic aud IVrsiaii 
%vords, many Aralue and IVi>i.in idioms li.ive c<inic ijj, still liiey 
have all coma in ; iIk'V have he»'n rnM-iv(!d one h}* one ; they ha\e 
beun adi'ploiHnto an c'.\ i.. ling bed \ j lln-y have not joiucil with 
olluT eh.inenlH to Ibrin a new b«»dy. 'I’Jjeie v.^as no time Avhi*:i 
mixed TiiHvidh was snbslitnlrd fur numued Turkidi, any more 
iliiiii there was a time wh« ii “ Mng'.i'li ” wa? subsliliiied for 
•‘Anglo-Saxon.” Tim ci.ie oL' <}i'm'K,Ii» wiih’n ^Yc riferri*d 
now, is not (piito piiiMllel ; lli.LLofth'* lliimanco languagiM is ..till 
IcoS ^o. It \v(.)iild he <*usv 1«> point out imponaiiL<hll‘‘‘rem*es 

Isdwcen iheir devclopineiit. jnal lla* devclojime ijl of modern i'mg- 
Jish ; nut orio is I'nougli Inr our pie.-ejt purj o-e. ^fodt-rn LVigiish 
ne\er fmpplanled nld-Vji;;ii. li *, rreneh, ibongh it grew «>»ii of 
Jjutin, iTul, for some |)iii]U‘i‘es, ju-lually '?npjd:ini. There was 

no lime when what Mr. C-lougli calls " Knglidi ” and what h** 
call.- ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon " e\L-ted side by .-iilu in Kiigland na wrIUon 
or s[ivilxen I.'in;-n:iLJi(*f, ; hot from tlio lontU century IritiiiHiid Frein-li 
liji\u i xisted side by si»le in France. 'I'o point nut ail the eualogii-s 
and all llie dill’cieiices bi'lNsern the Uvo cuncs would need a long 
jssay; hut hero i-s mn* of the uir)sL important. 

This, then, wo hdvu to ])o what tho two wnitera whom Mr. 
argues against mean w hell thoy ^hv tln-ni Is no r.m li 
thing as a ini.\ed language, it is at any rate wlnit wo should 
iiinjMi by sft\ing .“O. The piv>C“.-'-« which forimMl niod«M’n lliigb.-li nr 
nndeni Turkish is jiut. iliu ]n-«)dnclinii of a thir<l Jangtmgo by tbe 
ini\iur<' of two-, it is simply tlie modilicfition of <uuj langnag'* by 
ririntliL'i*. both c.onthiuLijg to and m) new language trskiug 

the ]»l.icimif eillic'r. ^Ir. Clnu^li clearly (h»es not ninlei>ia!nl ihe 
Iru'j nat.un) of ilin pviinl < against wbjeh ho is iirguing, when lie 
*hinks that it ])rovi’.s any tiling against the point.n of FruJt-.'-nr 
.Muller and J)r. Morris to show Imw \ery huge iho forii;,;u in- 
jii-inii i.s* in certain cases. Mi'-tnken as bis argnnicnt is, ho show-v 
nnuo knowledge, nfilctuii tlian could been b'nked for in coni- 
pany with an a?louiidii\g eAliibition as thut willi wliich we 
i'e:.--.-!!!. Ihit ihcjo Qro .-Some odd things t<»o in the purely ph-^o- 
Ingical way. W<‘ an ill Lake two or ihreo only, l-.vory one Kuow.s 
that in ()ld-Kngli;di tlien* an ere many aaiiys of fonniiig tho plural, 
of which tJiat iu s, one of the most usual, p<.rlinjis tho most u.uulI, 
has in modern Fiiglisli all hut dri\en out the rett. This is iu Mr. 
Flougli s <'\es tt|ggn that our grammar is mixed. I J Is .say ing on 
tlio matter is ciinous:- • 

Tin* ATit:l'»-Saxea nv'iv ‘*1’ f.iniiiii-’- 1 gha-.al h;i'> ‘dre.'-lv li* ui tiietita'r.f d. 
Till* lOtiaJ ItM'iu Av.Ms in -n < r -< //« ar llu * t rtjirt.mhtf hu 

•tu tii'itfuhr ttii'lvnsitut of Imi jt ti‘ u'onht, ’('tie |,‘<i in •> jr< 

tO'in till' cl^'ir.seOnh'a’ e<«n .inic'ii in llieJ..:tin ‘»iai.d«lu aeu. .UivT, ?i 
-ililaliN e, !'!nl ///#' > I /- ( // Ai/s hm uihfUtl mo (.tnjtjth. I Iva \ 1 1 y 

N\«.'!d td' S.'iAMii origin in mn* lr)rigia<i'.i- ni.iN ijc Hganlr-l .i-> ji Iia laid nOm n 
<)iang>'<l into til*' I'htrul in e.g. /r/d.^, /Aitj. <, /.v/h. 

(.hio of the surest sigii^ th.il. our gv-mimar is not mixed \i lh?,t, 
Avlieu Avc adopt ii hu-eign Ai'ih, aao still luilcd. it ns if it wem a 
ui.liv". In this ^Ir. (Uougli strangely ste.s a sign of mixed 
grammar: — 

VediM :ini n«unlly the most coiVierMitiA o v, ('rd^ of a liug^arngv, ainl in 
I'lnglisli tliey nu exeeptioii to (lii.sger.i i"d luk-, Nevntta le,, Nonnau 

French inflnenr.i: ('.'in lx; ti‘fiei*il evrn Inn*. Tlius eviry verb of fonMaii root 
iw not <*nly a hybrid, hut aUo n ini.xture of graniin.ar whf'n ud«le<l ((► a 
'tViitonir inrtcetion by Avay t.f ( onjugalion ; thus, 1nni:irrUt-thtt trunstn(>' 
tfh^irnmcrih-v\, Irausi ti'{tns\'rib-Liist, Uama rth-iHfj. 

liinstlv Mr. Clough lulls us that “ the double negative of the 
jjondonerfl is also regjird< <l as u khtuicli inm»vntivm.” Noav every 
one Aviio has road the (Jliroiiiclcs nnist Kiioav that tho double 
negrttivc is as familiar in nid-Kngli.s|i ha it is in t ireek, Avhile in 
I'l'imch there is, in granmuUioul strictness, no double negati\e 
at nil. 

( lertainly neither Professor Mullf‘r imv Dr. Moitis iit'ctl fear the 
upsetting of his facia or his arguments by the lute Modern Mar-ier 
of Liverpool CkiUego. 


le.%s remote from that hrst exemplar thiin most modem writora. 
As to tho ntlier point, one might ask those disappointed ones who 
profess to come away empty, what it nxdly avjw that they wont out 
to liiid'r Do men e.xpocL to gather rule.s and propojut.ionfi from tho 
.■^llil1ing uf the bun a.ud thu Tiiiniing of Avntcv, or to coniiN homo 
slnrctl Avitli ri.xienih from « walk on thv tivpt iiin* day uf ‘spring? 
Dul in-^^ ructivo ili/-u«uir:-’“, ill i1»m inind-^ and inoolhs of nut a fow 
AAini might know better, ^ ‘in idh n* it for that which m.dies a man 
AvI*^*!* vo* happier, but llj-.it which giA<M him cei-talu Avord-i and 
Sf'iite w** " svjiii.’h he luav' conveuh-nlly r«'p.'at AA’itii ’Ut undejcti.^nd- 
in;* t!n*.:]i, and llnri'by so* r.i the. win-r to olle-r.-. And il 
lun.'it ho confi’r.wuii that in thia lifrl, Kind of iu'^t ruction ^Mr. 
Fiiii'O <’0 '; w riLjiig.s an* f lully j»jor, indeed merely luinkrio-t, Tho 
hiiek.-!*-rs of inorsil oomninn]diuv,* would vainly tfv to <1 raw upon 
him ‘or any of the cntuiud-firy smatieriiigs which are the capit.-il 
I d‘ their tn»«li;. IIU avoj iv ii i.nl uf iJie rdidf lhai »;ne crji clip 
.e..;’it p'dc.lu' I'n-m. Th<- m;itli.r and thu form are ti eparable, 
j • me JHidi thrill III the bst tall-.. Dne trh-.-^ tfi Avriiu iIovnu afier- 
! wiinU the p.jin1.A niid r.iyitigs of a brilliant con ver. ‘T, and finds 
lhei:i f 111 link and in tin- pmci' Tli -ro AAcOt LCJUict liing 

in till* talk it -‘ If that Avonl.l lint b»i ti.\t.d, and tiic ANTiiLen note ia 
only in-rlnl in tliu way of uv-sociatio/i, us .-i spur to iriemory .-ind n 
l.iSeu lu e-ill b ek the li\ing charm. 'riiuH' .«hoil. Vf.r.D of Dr, 
J'iliii..un's, “ Sir. we li.id goinl LaH:/' exprus^ a high Ibriu of hap- 
piiic. ? ; yet hoAv ditlienll it ib to i-bow' the groupd.s of Ihu a^^KTiion 
Avlu'ii it is Ui« t Avitli ihu rno.->L natural (pic.^iiion, ns it seems, “ And 
1 Avii.it 'liil AMU talk about t ’’ So it is Aviicn we rend Mr. Fmcriiou 
at bi< lu it. lie pi-oduci‘ 2 i llie elfect uf cou\ evstiiivui rather than of 
liierainr.'; hi.*^ ihouglity aio .Mpohen put for the stirring of kindred 
IhoimliT rather iJiaii writt»'ii doAvti for learning-. 

One c-udd hardly e\ pi ct, of conr.se, to find in this volaine the 
full vi',.'-‘'ur of Mr. Kiiieivms former work. It make.s, hoAv»*vcr, a 
pie; ,in: coiiiprininn to lh.it AAhicli he gave us a ti'w >eni*8 ago 
u.ubrtlie niiin*? uf Ah</.-/?y Si/dtmlfj ainl Voind^ prcLt*)' miicii 
I'.ii ih*' .-.;n.e lincdii'j-. Tli" ti;Vhu‘'iastie ivl almost inyslieisl ardour 
of le. tarlaT c-sfiAS ia soltein il into ii iviur*' genial and oquablo 
tii: but if I’lU ‘-.-ometinieM Avalks where bo would onen 
li.iNi* -•,!i*etl, bW path fiil:* nut Lo lie ilhnniiiLUed by tlio sanio 
brij^hl and lar-ieac-hing iiuiurlnation of old. More thiui 
oiKe in ii:lf< book, he >hov.’.s liim.^idf eminent in one Imtnch 
of imajiiuiTive iiicully w’nicli is much to b»* j)i-i/.ed in tbejo 
duA and of rarily 'ite lii'ars or is iII.'-iiOmuI to utter 

cum a'lr.ti: the fcc-u'lv. na nely, of iitaimikiling f'-nne Avay of 
the vNorivi whlelx ri'ridt'^ fioni luoJern Averk in philo- 
uphy ccie’u-e. and o.pv.i luring it in a gn«'/i*’.ic ur juiutical 
aim ' -lieh yiN* it the literary ^t-tmp, and it on ns a 

p.,v. jhv the \\i*:-id of leiUra and culture i.s a 

thing v.'iich men of c '-i.iice j»u-\' do, smd In f.n-t otVeii ilo very 
Aveli ; but lin-Y do it, not (is bt lunging to Ik.ejr own wurk, but in 
v*» >.ir a* tli/'V :ii-r» nb*» men of lct7e5.-.» and riilture; and it i-* h l/Lsk 
ill whi. il ll.i y niriv jn-tly e;dl on pure literatme to meet ihom iudi 
A\.i\. Ib.ie I.; uiu; exauiph', a :-(!iiteuc(‘ biiojt euotigh. raid Ic.miu.' 
toward'; ]nu:uloA at fi.'-L i-ighl, but in truth tho ciaviiieo an. I 
ciy fiiUnud If. •.oil lU' we I iuav U'jL Jiua,' iijuidi of iho 

ih»oj \ of jau I < plioii, formal ion uf gt-Dcral idea.**, liie g-fi-wlli 
loal u-*t .j v»f lauen.ige. and the like The Avorld is ihiji* aighly 
{’nthr'ipoinoiphi/ed, n^^ if il had ['as»cd through llio body' and 
mn.d tif Ilian, »ud taken his mould and form.” Where he. biun*! A 
nuuih^'V of conclu'-imi.i and liApotlU'^vo belonging oi more vir le.^s 
spec’ud braiiches of kiioAviedgi*, and exprcasiblc in more ur Ici*.*! 
lueliniral terms, Mr. I'anei-!>«>ii bus loft a univerMil and portablw 
aiihori.'-ui. Tho desdro of putfiug things in a .summary way is 
imi.-ed not willioul its dangers. FeAV gcru'ral prop^'-i lions, et 
leu.n in .--mh iiiiiitei-; tii llie-ne es.^say.s deal Avilli, cm frufely Iks 
taken Avilhout a grain of tall but tlioro arc some here wliicli 
AAiudd leuNc none to spuio for iheir ncigddiours, inid yt t ueser 
be seasoned enough. *' DbM'rve that all )>ociry i'^ A\nlicuin (ho 
old* .-*1 and simpU-.'^t T-Inglish Avurds,*’ suas >lr. Fiiieistui, jiieaning 
lt> gi\e :i precept in it.-eli thoroughly nuund — namely, to use lli»» 
arid .sun pit} words Avhen tlicre is no special rta.'^on for u:dng 
otlu'i*'*. Dul where bliaU anc t*b.‘‘ei*\e Avbat he bids u.si' Not 
in Shakspoaro and his fel!o\\.s, revelling as they <lid iu rieh- 
nes.s uf Avoid-.'-’lorc ; ccrlainly j^pot in Miltoji, ct'rtainly nut 
ill lU'.NsI of oi-ir liting poet.-j, and not easily iu thu^u Tf tho 
general iou.s betweim. Cliauccr nnd Wordsworth (iro the only 
two niiinea of tho lirst. rank that give any .soliil yippv^rt to Mr. 
Ihiieivon's pvopo.‘itioii. and o\en they nt>t, Avitii-a,. dniwbriek.'^. 
Again, Mr. rhuersou denies odhuad that bea.sl;i or birds d-> any- 


FMKRSONkS LKTTFIbS AND SOCIAb AIMS.* 

f l^lfFRE are people, we believe, wJio complain <d' Mr. Kinei'?»ons 
-L writing that it is fanciful and rambling, and docs not teach 
one anything in particular. This conics of want of Iniowlcdgo Air 
want of understanding — of want of knowledge, innenuich as such 
objectors must b© ignomnt of tho tnuN ualure tif tluj Essay, of tho 
beginnings of essay-writing, and its proper place in literature; of 
want of unilerstaiiding, inasmuch n« they plainly cannot ivW wlmt is 
^)od for them. Ilifttorii^lly speaking, such caprices as Mr. bhuerson 
fllows himself nr© more than abundantly justitied by the example 
of the father of Jisenj a, whom he lias avowedly taken for one of his 
favourite authors. Many writers have mmbled well or ill in iho 
last three centuries, but none hn.s ever come near to the nunbliog 
of Montaigne. Mr. Emerson's (lights and digressions are nothing 
to it, though in the general shaping and conduct of an essay ho is 

* Lrtura aud Social Aim, By Kalph \V;\Mo FitncnxiU. London : 

ChatLo & WinduH. il376.* 


tiling ridiculous. Wo are loth to boliovt* either thiit klttnis 
inid puppies never play in Anicri»-a, or lliat. if thi'v aIo, it i-- thunghi. 
unworthy uf a wibo man to Jangli at tlu'ui. Ami, bcv iil- ihi>o 
laiuili.ir instaiii'c.s, tiu-rc arc certain aninusl.s wjiicli lia\c boon not 
iiniiplly said to be iiuido furlun—- “ chj'ci fiil fpiccrnc^S4‘s,‘’a.s Goorgo 
Eliut’s po('m calls tJicai. A little fnrthor nu Mr. l'';in'r.*;nn excel- 
lently .‘•’nys fluit “the pcrcepiinri uf die. comic is a tie of syiujiathy 
>\iil) ullicr moil, a pledge uf t, unity, and h pioteclion from thu.«M[> 
pevverso tendcucioft and gloomy iii*-::nitic3 in A\liicli* tire iuU'UecU 
.s.>iuetinies iJiuinsolves " ; and wo do coiifefcs that Wo should 
BoinoAvhut uiiatrusl, if we kij»w' no more ag.ainst him, tho fellow- 
ship of a man Avho could .^t*ind Aviiolly unmoved at tho sight of tho 
pt-ngiiin or the aroiadillo. There i.s another curious asgerlion, 
though not a gont*ral uiie, about pi)el8;—“Shakspc*are, Milton, 
Wordsworth, were vc.rv conscious of their responsibilities.” A.s to 
Woidsworih this reet.s uii ample proofs 5 as to Milton ou proof'i 
tMJougli ; but as to Shaks}>2are one might seek a long while. Tb«i 
fact is that in this papsnge Mr. Emerson almost lavs down Ciinscious- 
\ nc<s of a hurt of prophetic gift as one of the things needful for a 
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preatjwet, nnd so he could not anyht>w leave out Shahspeare. 
Jhit, iilU*.r all, MO harm can bo done by large Btatenieuta thrown out 
iu this manner, save to thosu who bring it on tliumHelves by talung 
for dogmas what are given na hints. The end of writing of tbia 
liind is to inaVu people lt>ok aud think for themselves, and it is then 
not least successful when it excites acriliciil reaction in the reader’s 
mind. 

Another quality which plays a large part in the w’holeaome nnd 
etimulating elfect of Mr. KiueiNon's <lhruasions is his constant 
freshness— 'M. w(»rd which wc* use rntfior than origiiiulily, nut only 
because it is plainer aud sliorh r, but because ouu of the oss-ays in 
Diis ver}' book expre.-sly iindt'rlalios to show that originality, in 
nriy strict sense, does nut exi^t, and would be a very p<K>r thing if 
it did. The distinction betwtieii fancy and iniagination had hoen 
wholly worked out, as one w^mld tliiiik, iu Wordsworths well- 
known exposition ; but we find lier\Mi couple of brilliant paragmphs 
wlji<*h lose notJiliig bv coming at ter Wordsworth. Hoav lliivadhare, 
again, uro the uses of friendship as ii topic for essay -w ri t ers ! yet 
t\eu on this Mr. Emerson has a word to £^ay that wo are glad to 
lienr. The true friend is *• somebi )dy who can jnake us do wlmt 
VO ran.” like idea is (levelu]'ed in tho essay on Inspiration,” 
V here he justly speaks of (•ou\ers;ilion as tlic right nietaplix.sical 
prolcssor and tho true schi»ol of ])hilo.Miphy. One <d‘len has 
occasion t(» notice how .'strong the, hi.'torical sense ib iu culti\ated 
Americans, Low frankly they regret the want of inoiiuiiieiits aud 
antiquities. IJiit it Ins been left for ISlr. I’ancr->on to .strike out a 
deligljtfiillv noAcl consolation: -- 

IVe coiui'-JS in evi'rytliing nriv a;vt rmsit. Our 

tiiwais are nIiU rutle, — ttn* niaUi'-shil'ls oi eina.i — aral the whiile nn-hi’ 
te« tiire leiil-IiUr, with the neiiiiiiiietilal M*Ii(lily of 

7»u’»lijevaJ nnd j.iimtaal in lain-pr ji?id A^ia. I'lit lia-. 

flfa« ed tlu-M- di-riiu'iioixs. (o oKi-iy, a ‘.•■icnee «il Au ty or llliy Auiittie'is 
Ji^al Du; elU'cl to tliii'W an .air t if novelty nnd niu^litooni ;<{it (‘d o\i‘i tadiro 
lil-torv. The oldeol ein|iiri ‘i, - wlml we c.xlled M.mrahk* :iini'|itit\ , — now 
ilut \\c have true inensure. nf dnnui<iii, •'liow like erratum'* of ye-ti nlay. 
’I'isyl xjuile litsi e.Tvly to dr. \ 'A .**o\iini miuIuMou--. 'I’lie old si\ thoii-.aiid 
\eath of ciwoiuilo'iy heexiinc a kitehi u eloek, — tio luoie a iiieaaire of tone 
lliaii nil or an — .>iiiee the dumtU'ii of j*,eolo^ic peii'nU 

has eonu! into view. 

Ill personal atlfiii-s it is indeed a otmiiiuiTiplac<‘ of comfort that life 
is sh«n*t at lx "c ; but llio applicjilioii of it (»m ‘ liis irrand ecal 
uhu'jst an invention. That the wnur liiiu^i if fdl\ bhare.^ tin 
hi.-'toric iei'limr and rejoices in tin* hi-dorical a-5^o(iationB of eivili- 
talioH is shown by tho language he ji'ddd elsewhere of llio mid.Ue 
agra : — 

In niedern I'urojK*, the Middle Ai;'e5i ’i.eie e.dled tin- Dark At,.***. Who 
ilart,*. to eall them '■o now ? Ihey aie i-ecn l.» he lls • <m %\hu li w.* , 

ilie I'yen n ilh A\ hieli WC! •'Ce. *1 i-. one of oi:r liiunipli-. l«i h.ive ieii.*-i;u*‘d 

them. Their Dnnto and Alfred and Wieklnie and Ahi'laid twid Ikieoii ; 
tlieir Mni;n.i Clno'ta, deeiinal niiinlHTs, luaiiner't ^iinpov\der, 

gk'i'JS i^ad cloek«; clu-jni^trv, «kn'hra, adrojunny; tinjr tTothic 

ardiitectiii'o, their painting. — are tin* d' light and tuition ei' uur.s. 

Yet Air. Emerson sonietiuies nab.^ea for a mere visionary with 
timso who have uev<*r really road iiim, oiul w ho als * cull him 
fr‘mLimerilal. Thaso who stili have to Jearu the Jitleirinv betwocii 
Sentiment, tlso truth, and bentimenlalism, the fnlscihood, will lind 
it perfect] V set forth in a ]iassngo near the cud of the e.*s;iy on 
“ i'rfj'cial Aims.” On onr side of tht; Atbiuiic abo wo liavo too many 
talkers whom Mr. Emerson's wordt? will lit:—** They adujit what- 
« \or lutrit is in good repute, and almost make it Imtufiil with iln*,ir 
pi-idM*. Tl*t; warmer tlieir expression.'', the colder we ieel j wo 
thlv(*r will} cold.” 

Wc niiglil }j.i on collecting and coiumcnling much longer, mid 
w 0 had noted v.o ions points of wbi<*li wo have. said nothing. Ikitwo 
chooso for fiirtljt.r mention only od»j boinowhal nmiarkahle inatter 
of opiniiui. Jt. i- cominuLdy thoughtiu this country th,'it the ineivaso 
of reading and writing and clioup nowspapevs liii". much abated lie; 
importance (j 1 jnihlie speaking; aud iL has been opeiih said that 
the only use ol spece]n-s jn Earliann'iit iiowatl;iys is to bo re- 
])orl(;d for tlie saii-'laciion of the. coiislltueiicius. Mr. Emerson 
takes an entirely dill'e/cnL view : — “ ff ihero ever waft a coiinlry 
xyhoro eloipieace avjis a power/’ lio say.s, “it is in the L'niied 
v?tatcs,” where tlie c-oe im- 'vri ti ug a.s against speaking is oven 
atroiiger than it i., her.-. |lo .lofine.s eloquence, lioweyiT, as “ the 
j)Ovv4?r to traijslale a truth info lang^uago pi*rfectly intolligihic to 
the. person to whom you speak,” which, us making no provifeioa for 
fctyle, may bo tliouglit too wid**. 

To say ally thing o| Mr. Eiuer.sonV own stylo is at thi.** time 
iicodloKs. IdKo his tlioufdil, it i>s jiJl his own, and suiU him. Itut 
tlic use of one or two w»)r<ls calks for notice. AVo iind “socialist,’’ 
ill a good or neutral sx'U’se, fur one who studies tho wants «if 
.wiety ; this i» hotter thaii liw barhruous “ sociologist," but why 
not keep politics” and “ i»f>liticijin ’ in their old cxlen'^ive 
u'e.aniug? And to ono phra.se wu jmi,t t.d.e disliiict exception ; 
“a groat style of hero ” is one of thu hoi .s.irt of Amcricaui.'ims 
Bgainst which W’o are bound toprotojst to the lust, even wJieu they 
come to UB under cover of Mr, Emerson's aulhoritv. 


■ • . CTIKSS.* 

TT Vi a ■^olbknoxyn remark that imaginative poetry is the cx- 
pvearion, in o vetted and hgurative manucr, of those eiuotiena 
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which have been debarred by the force of circumstanco fhim their 
natural and primary expression in the world of reality. In a 
similar manner it uihy be said of chess, that it is tho mode in 
which the iiitelleotunf teniprraniont of a niilitaiy strategist ex- 
presses itself Avhen debarred by circumstanco from the op nort unity 
of excrcLsiug itself in its primary manner of directing tlio move- 
ments of armies. A chessplayer is, if wo may so put it, one-third 
of a general. m*eat general must have three qualities in strong 
development — bodily vigour, strength of nerve, and stri'iiglh of 
intellect. A great chessplayer need not have bodily vigour at all ; 
and 1 hough no man can quite {^et along without nervous power, 
this quality is much less needful, we should say, for a chess- 
player tbiu) for a wdiist-phiyer. For it is tho unforeseen strokes 
of cliance that try tho nerves most keenly ; and chanco has 
a largo iitdd in whist, but a very small lield in chess. But 
intellectual .‘*treiigtli in its highest development ran find nmpio 
room and .scope for itself witliin the limits of tho che.s.sboard, 
liidocd, if wo oxcopt tho higher mathematics, we hardly know' any 
form of human ellort wliicdi equals chc-ss as a tost and measure of 
piiro brnin-power. ft is ono of tho v*u*y few employments in 
which the hiimnii understanding is exercbed in ti Himple unadul- 
terated form, and physical and 11101*01 qunliticj i^iiik into a sub- 
or 4 rmatt‘ [lositiou. Jt is of cour.'^o apparent l’r«im this that Horioiw 
laWmr is needcjl An* a man to hecuine a pleat ch»»s.'^pliiyor ; aud 
Avhilo the friends of chess Inive. nrgii»*tl from this tluit it ought to 
bo tilcvalid to tho rank oJ* a science, itft enemies have argued that 
at any rate it must bo exeJmled from the sph ore i>f amusemeut.s. 
Diit, to our mind, neither of thesj.' estimates is right. Chess is 
iiilnnsicully an amiisement, a ivlaxatiim ; it i.y a diversion of the 
mind from the cares and troubles of life; it may sometimes ha}>pen, 
but it is an nhsolutely unnoces.siu*y coiisequenee, that it should 
exhaust I ho mind which is exercised on it. 'Iho mental toil of a 
cht*»sphmT, like tho IhHlily toil of a cricket-player, is within duo 
limits a source of refreftlmioiiL iiiiil not of fatigue. The mil viiluo 
of <-he.N*», us of all ainiiscmenis, lies in its supplying food for 
corlaiu facultie.^ Avliich are capable of being exercised at tinies 
when tlui oilier faculties need r(*puse. Moral tcU'iion i-* put ulf for 
u seaftiui and the brain is improved. On the other baud, to redion 
chess among tho sciences is to forget that eve.ry scienco is a 
link iu tho groat <‘hain of imivorsaJ Icnowdedge, and ks connected 
by a Ibousaud .siihtlo tics with the otbiT links of that chain. 
This is emphatically^ not truoof cJiess; its Mil uo is simply in its 
retlex, not in its direct, results ; an evident gap sovers it from 
the vvtirkl of reality. 

Wu have before us a fascinating and beautiful t realise on thi-j 
g.amt*, enlitltMl CAcsa: 'fhponj and }*ractu't\ by the late Mr. llovvarri 
friaimlon, well known in hia day as the lirst of English, and 
ulmusL of JOuroponn, plavcr.s. Of such a w^ork it i.s almost need- 
lei^s to my that it bringw tho htudent of chess up to the latest 
di.'icoveries in the lhei>ry of tlio game, nccori^f^ to tho esti- 
mate of 1 lie most competent, judges. It is also nolieeahlo for an 
hihtorical account of the rise uiid development of chess, charaeter- 
i/.ed by gr»*iiLer fulue&s than any .similiu* account that wo remombi'r 
to havt* seen. ( 'iiess, according to Mr. ^St.mntou, has been practised 
for a lengih of time, and over a portion ot ♦ho earth’s surface, quito 
Avithont parallel iu tlic cn.fto id' any other game, nnd almost unri- 
Milled iu tlio capo of any inmuin art whaltver. JJr. Eorbes, wo 
aro told, *‘has discoverei* in llimloo literature, dating three thou- 
bfind years before tho C’'}lri^lillU epoch, tho di^cription of a game 
Avhich manifestly represents, in a primiti\o form, llio modern gnmo 
of rluvis.” Jt has Wen played from time inimemoriul, not only 
among tho Tlindoos, but among tho Arabs, •Persian .«», and (Jhinese. 
“ Under the celebrated (.'uliphs of Bagdad ” — our old favourite 
iiaruiui-al-Uaschid among the re.st — “the game ilourishod to a 
degree almost unoxamplod.’’ Among great conquerors, Timur Avna 
an enthiis*ia?it for che.sM, and hf'stovved coii.ijiicuoiis honour on tho 
pl.T-yers of it. Tho cliussinen uf Charluinagiio nr© still preserved in 
ihe abbey of St. Dents. “Much that is interissting,” remarks Mr, 
Staunton, *‘ might bo said if there Avero space in this sketch to saj 
it, on iho piufcnt condition of tho game in Ahyss-inia, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, i*orsiu, Jliiulostan, the islands ofthe"Pi\cilic,Oliina, 
amldther parts of Asia.” It may bo Biqqjosed that within thest) 
wide limits of space and time some variationa have taken phico 
in thii manner of playing ; these tiro duly noticed by Mr, Staun- 
ton, and priihlenis ill u.st rati vo of them are giAMjii from the Arabic 
and Persian authorities ; but, on tho whole, they ai*o very slight, 
tail it he considered what vast dilferonces have token place in the 
development of ulmo.st every oilier pui'suitor faculty ul man daring 
much ."mailer inlervaks— in hinguage, music, nrchihjctiiro — and the 
lihenomcnun in question will appear a curioim 0110. A story 
liliialraiive of ono of the Pershtu problems (in which the Bishop 
can move only to the third square along the diagonal in any 
dir<'ction, but can spring ovt*r an intervening piece — a custom still 
pre-'erved in Abyssiuiaj is quoted by Mr. Stuuiit^i, and ia so 
pretty a one that we nqu'iKlnce it here: — 

'I’lio Porsi.'in jiriiifi'H wt’ie playing at ehuss, nnd the ono who had the 
WhiU: iiif n itn'orcfl Jus favourite vvire«i>iiarHiu, ns liit stake upon the game. 
The wmti'.st Imd nearly reached its end, when the pliiyrr who had rJaked 
the lady on the. issue was threatened Avith cheekinale next move, unlcSB lie 
could find Miiue remedy. Ah he heHitated in tho agony of despair, Diiarain, 
wlio hue eagerly watched the cuinbat from behiatl (he screen of gauase 
which ^ Hepoi'uted male from female In Koateni huuseliolds, cried out» 
“ Sacrifice, 0 prince, youj Kouks, and save Dilaram ; forward with your 
B'shop «nd your l*aw'n, and with the Knight deal death 1 " Tho poailhm 
which illustrates this favourite story is still known throuohoiit tha Bast as 
J>!'taraxn'B Mace. 

The position in question is one of much ingenuityi though noli 
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r d in didicuUy to the jjenerality of modern prohloms. It ia : 

rvablo that the military ailinities of chcsiii, on which wo have 
eommontod, appear Tiotonly in the otirly lepfondw aa to iho in- 
vontiun of the j^ame (Avhicli ropreacmt it as in von led to amuse th <5 
tedium of a Wief^ed monarch, or of Boldiora onj^ajrcd in a diificult 
mnWth), hut in the namee of the piocea. The ICiuj? and the Knight 
8 peJ[< forthejiiaolvc.s } the Queen was originally the FnrziiijihoKing’a 
counstdlor, and received her j)r«’s» 3 at apptdUitinn nrurly ehjv**ii 
hundred yours Jigo, from tluj hnnpress In^rio; the Ihiok was the 
itoku or war ship of the IlindooB; the l*nwn is coiineolod \vitli 
I'odattt, Pedes, u loot-soldiiu* ; tin) iSishop alone is of more inie.er- 
tain derivation. 

A comparison of tho present voliiine of Mr. Staunton's with his 
CktMplayvr» Jlandbook, originally published iu 1847, will give h 
good idea of tho progress of the tl«n)ry of che 8 .s in the lit.«it thirty 
years. The nuwt important nciveltios introduced during lluit time 
are three ; first, the much greater devidopmeiit of the Kvans 
(lam hit ; secondly, the defence, in the King's IVishnp's (laiiihit, of 
tho King's Knighi being played to tho Bisho]» s 1)5 ird square, by 
ll»«) second player, at his third move; and, laMly, the introduction 
of the ‘‘Vienna Opening,” iu which tivo lirst )>hi}er move.s the 
(Queen’s Knight out iit his second move. Of the^c tlo'co cliangcs 
the iirst-mcjilioned is by far the uiust imporLiiit. Tlie Kvan.s 
(himbil is the most ruinarlvahle discovery nnuli* in chc.^a during 
tho present century ; but, highly ils it was cstetMiied in J 847, the 
hrilliaucv of this opening Inw received (through th<* hihour.s of 
Atesisia. V'ras<'r and Mortinier and tuhers) vsist additioiml illuslm- 
lion since that time, in 1847 all tlnit iShuinloii says of it is: — 

This iiiiicnious mill inti-i'i-'.linj; . . . h;i.s iIi'm*i Vfdiv ;iM:iinf*tl 

.1 nl' favour aiiiung playc) ot all chjsM'.*< from liic peiiod of its 

iutrodiu'Lioii. 

Far more glowing are tho terms employed by him in the present 
volume : — 

Of u!l thoofioningH of whieli rlif'is is tho Ev;ins (iinmhit is the 

ino'-'t iiitnvst in;;. Its ooinljinatioiis art' mmi* vaiii tl umi untie hcatilifiih tho 
opiMjrtu.iitio^ it iiifords lor hrilli.HUl nti.'K'k and M'ioiUiito dLlVuco are luoro 
ahundant than iu any otlior tlt’hui yet Iiiveuteil- 

\Viilu)ut qiK sluming tlini Staunton is right here, w'e must con- 
fes^s I hut \v»' re;* ret to see that heniitiful opening, the King's 
Hishop's (iamhit, reclvonc«l ns inferior to any other mode of attack 
known in che.s.*.. And, iu point of fact, when Stamitou comes to 
deal will) the Kiijnr’s Ui-^liop’s Clarnllit, he upp.'irenlly comdders it 
us even the most iiilricato of till chetiS combinatioiit*. For he 
says 

no op 'iiin ' in the. gatno of dies**, n<'t exc<']»tinir < ven tie* famou-i 
Kvaii'i (i.'iiiihit, iiave analyst'' lavi.«>hr<l >o nuie)) hiUonr npuii the King's 
tliiliop'-. (laiiiliit. Uut as in roinnu'ntariv^ njn'ii utine gr^.a^ e]u.*-.'.if the. 
Iticiiiie > of oiu* aniiotutor i’* to destroy tin* toil of lii«^ )ind»vessor, 111 rh 
openings e\erv analy.Ht cndeavoiOH to iiphot the comcIusK.ih arrived at 
la fore liiin. 1 he n^.sidt in the pn Ki>nt in^tancp is very p'Mplo.xitig. No oiu 
appear^ to liavi* jiodtivcly M*ttli>d, cviMi to liis oun siti'-factjon, whctlici 
tins (iamhit ('."U ho !idvan|;agvoUfdy a((o])tcd hy the firnt play r. Aoeuntinp 
to ‘•Dim* uuihi'ntics, the nttiiek ha.s llj»^ best of tlic tit;hl ; ;iin onliiig to 
ollii-rti, tlie .NUpeiiority \Nitli the defciue. The inaiu eau-e of this un- 

eertainly the ju.oneeivahle, variety id' «‘omhinations to^hi. h tin* opening 
gives hii'th. A volume of coiisideiahh iiiagnitadu might lie lillod ludeed 
nith the vainitioii'i sjinnging fruin tlu- lir.-^l half-Je/en nii>\e.s. 

Uut in point of fact, the now defonce of the King's Kniglit to the 
Uishi'p’s third square in this fiainhit Ims tended milter to obscure 
than to inen nso its lustre. 'I’he chi-s^ical defence, or rather counter 
attack, in vvliich the second phi\er\s (Jueeri checked ut the third 
move, wa.i j-iriking in the highest degree, because it ]n'esenled the 
bpcclucle of a diiuhlo attack' of the sharpest Kind going on, ouch 
aide being more eng.igi-d iu (us.'^aulli ng his ndvi'Vsarv than in de- 
leiuling himself. Mor is it yet ascertaiuod that this i.s not oven 
now the he-A mode of defence in this ( vaiubit. Uul tln^ licwdefenco 
is the “ wafer ” lino ; less daring, leas huzardouw, nnd less ln?au- 
liful. Tho Vienna t>|iemng,’' the third novelty in the theory of 
clio.ss to which wo have referreil, is one of lair, but not of extra- 
ordinary, inte.vewt. 

It is to our mind a surprising tiling, coiisidoriiig tho intellectual 
power llml haw heou bestowed on tlie theory of chews, that what 
are termed tin? “ irregular (Openings ** whould have Iwcu cunipara- 
tivcly so littlo analysed. Indeed the term “ irregular openings ” 
may justly seem a miMnotn«r; for wliy should tlie advuuco on 
both ftiiles of iho King’s Fawn two squares at tho Jirat move bo 
hold to be so absolutely tho rule as to lunke i*very other mode of 
beginning the game (with the exc.eption of tho (jiieeii’s (himbit) 
abnormal ? And when it is considered that tw'o of these ** irre- 
gular openingH” — namely, the Sicilinu Game and tho French Gaine 
— are by tho best authorities held to Ih* superior strategy on the part 
of tlie second player to tho customary reply of King’s Pawn two 
squares, tho imperfect consideratioti that has been given to 
them seems more una(icountftblo than evt-r. There can, however, 
bo no doubt that these openings are obtaining iiioro and more 
notice ; nnd they make it clear that ches-s theoiy has still a long 
era of expansion, before (if ever) it attains its tiniil consumnintiuii. 
Thoro seems really no reason for thinkii^ that tlio yicilinn or tho 
French opening vvill prove less fertile in iutercstiiig positions than 
what is hel<l to ho the regular game, uumlwrless as iho devolop- 
ments of this latter are. 

Befom taking leave of Mr. Staunton’s l)ook, w’o must coll the 
attention of the edito/, Mr. Wormuld, to the only blot which 
iinmirs its merits ; and that is, tho exlTaordiimry number of mis* 
• Sprints to he found in its pa^»s. It is to be hoped that these will 
bo removed before anotW edition comes out. At pie- 
Hent it looks as if the text had really not been co> 


rected at all As examples (though wo havo noted many 
more) w'c may instance the diagrams in pages 184 and 323, in the 
former of which the White (Queen’s Hishop^aPawn has no busineM 
to be on the board, in the latter the Block Queen’s Knight is mis- 
placed; tho words “and Black reftigned,'' in pago 132, which 
clearly ought to be “and White re-sigiied ; ” the similar words, 
“ and Black wins,” in p.'i;.M* i3f), which ought to bo “ and White 
wins;” and in page 134, at the lyth move of the WUi1>) in 
Game VII., it is ovideiitly the While Bishop, and not the ^Vhite 
Pawm, that is inleudcd to take tho Black Bishop. This lost is a 
misprint that might causo sumo perplexity ; for it is not till the 
28lh move of tlie White that it can be ('onclnsively shown to bo a 
niisprlut. The game hi qiicstiun is one between Do l.abonrdon- 
nuis and Macdounell ; and we have another reason for referring to 
it here, for tho 23rd move in the game supplies, if we are not niis- 
lakcn, ttu instance of an ovnrsiglit rarely to bo found in playoTH of 
such di.iiinction. The advtmce at that move of the White King's 
Bishop's Pawn gives Black an opprtunity of forking tho White 
(iu<*en and Kook by [daiiliiig his Knight at his King*.s sixth sr^uare. 
It w equally ext ramd Inary that .«uch an opportunity should have 
bf^en given i>y Macduiinell, uud that it should not have been taken 
by De J.abourduiumi.'f. After the Kist study we have been able t<i 
give to tho position, vve are unable lu seo how White could pos- 
sibly have oxlviealcd hiiiLself alter the loss of his Kook in exchange 
for the Knight, which w'ould havo been the inevitable coasequcnce 
of t)io iijovo that we liavc named. We commend the point to 
Mr. Wormuld 's uttenlion. But, indeed, the whole game i» some- 
what carcJoAsly played lui both side.?, and, excejit as an encouraging 
instance to tiros that evim bonus Jlomt^ms iUiquamlo is 

hardly worthy of its position in tin.) book. And, lastly, to give one 
more suggestion, if a few chess problems had been added at tho 
end of tlie hook, tho bulk oi* it would not have been materially in- 
crtMs^ed, while its intert‘.sl would Imvo Wn augmented. However, 
as it htiinds, the book is uiideuiably a very important addition to 
the literature of the game. 


LETTKUS AND PAri'.US OF THE UEKaN OF IlENKY Vltl.* 

T^EAHTA' three years have clapw*d since we directed tha 
-L.N allontioa of our rtaders to tho important documents 
analy-scd in the second part of this ponderous volume of State 
Papers, ranging over the seven years iroui 1524 to 1530 inclusive. 
(See kiituviUnj lieuuir for May 24 and .lune 21, 1 ^ 73 *^ Wo 
then expccie(i lu have im earlier opportunity of recurring to 
tl-u subject of the divorce of C’athuiino of Aragvm, which occu- 
pies so conspicuous a place iu the complications of the history of 
the period. Tho second pail of the so-caJlud fourth voliune, 
itself consisting of i, 2 (X) well-tilled pages, reached only to tho end 
of 1528, nnd we were wondc'ring how the papers of tho romainiug 
two year.?, down to the conclusion of 1530, could bo squeezed, to- 
gether with the editor's preface and the iwual index, into a volume 
of liny ordinal y diuii'U.sion8. But Mr. Brewer has solved this 
ditUciilty for us b)^ i.^.suiiig Iiis Introduction to iho period iu a 
.separate volume by it.sejf. Accordingly tJi»^ volume which wc pro- 
ceed to notice contains no documents or other additions to tho 
Introdiicliou, with the exception of six pages of appendix, in 
which till) reader wdll tiiid pnnted nl length two letters disrovured 
by Mr. Stevenson in the Vatican Arcliivi:s, wdiich caum to band to« 
iato to be inserted in their proper chronological order in the forth- 
coming and concluding part of lids fourth volume. They are 
written in Italian, and almost entirely in cipher; but though they 
have for the mo&t part Is'on deciphered by tho ingenuity of Mr. 
Gairduer, who has rendered such inijiortant assislanco in lh« 
whole cour.8e of the publication of theso Stato Papers, parts of 
them remain still unintelligible, as the deciphered words required 
again ti second process of deciphering, which rests upon mere con- 
jecture, nnd other symbols have bt*uu introduced which it seems 
uuist be HBsigned to the head of 7 it/nl iin;ioWrx7i/Mi, and appear to 
have been in.>eried merely to mislead any who should attempt to 
interpret them. 

Tho Introduction to this volumo then diA'ers in ono respect 
from tho brilliant pieces of hi.storical writing which huvo been 
prelixed to tho three previously published volumes. It has anti- 
cipated tho forthcoining and concluding part of tho volume, and 
BO wo aro ubli;iod to take upon trust all the remarks that refer 
to tho last two yearn of the ^leriod which ends with tho death 
of Wolsoy, November 29, 1529. We probably shall not have to 
wait long for thu publication of tho vouchers lor tbo.'^o two vears ; 
and certainly w'o auinot aflcct to regrot their lemporary absenco 
on any other ground than that the reference's to Stato Papew not 
yet published e.xcile our curiosity with rt'gard to documents which 
are evidently of the highest importunco, aud as yet eiitirL*Iy un- 
known in the literary world. Mr. Brew'er has not only aiiticifiated 
his own concluding part, but also tantali/cs 113 by ae vend allusions 
to a forthcoiniug volume of iSiiauish papei's which will contain 
very curious matter, and tho sheets of which have, we suppose, 
been subuiittud to his iribpoction as they passed ihmugn tbs 
prt'ss. ^ ' 

There are many points of minor importance — nay, perhaps soma ^ 

• I,fUtr 9 iAnd Papfrtf Foreign nnd JJnmestit\ oftht Htign of Henry VII ft ^ 
preserved in lAe Publit: Recoil OJfice, the BritUh iUifseum, and tlsm/ken 0 ^ 
KngUind Arranged and Uaodog'icd by J. S. Breww, M.A., under the Direc- 
tion ;>i *lic Mobter 'if ♦ho Kulls with tho ^auction of Her 
siecrotarics of State. Yol. IV. Irtroduotion and Appendix. JLoiidoii* 
LoDgu,aufi it Co. 1675. 
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which will be tluMiH-ht to rise? above that level— which the edit(»r 
hue btM?n oblii^^'od to leave unriolitMxl. ()ti aliaira ,>lrictly occic- 
sittstical — the pivi^^ress ol' th»^ Kdonimtion, the dissemiualion 
of Tyiulales truuHlarinn of the Now Teolutoont, and the inlhi- 
OTico oxeroised over Miifrlbh iniiKl'* by Tyndah^ri C.ilvinidic 
opinions, if a terai juvolviii}^ .such nn aiiaohroui’^m may be 
ntlowod — Mr. Jbewer is almost ail<*nt. Such topics beloucr to 
n later period, and ho has doiui litlb^ mon* th ni point, out wluil 
is so nuicl) forgotten, the dilKreiiCtt bolwccn ihe Piv)t«Mi;iiiti«u» 
of Henry VHl.'s rciu^n and ihat of hi^ (Kni^litcr iHiziiboth. 
Neither shall wt‘ .say :inytlnn;r more about tlic tenots of the ui»*u 
of the new loarniiifr durirn: this n-i^’n, with the ('\c(»piion of ro- 
iniudinpr our readers tint llie Ltithi‘ri<mi'<nt which slritesmeii and 
wdesiit‘'ticH so inucli dreaded was for tin* most part nuTclv .i 
form of /uiriijlianisiu which Luther would have disowncil with 
the stmio kiipeLiiosily eilii whicli, a few }tMrs before, he li *1 
attacked the iridulp:eiicc.s orter«.d for snlo by tlie flominiciu fiiir 
Totzel. 

Tbo salient, points of history di'«cu‘-?iMl in thU Introtluclion are 
of oourso the capture i>l hranci-; I., t'i*‘ r.\ek cf Uome, tlie 
divorce of C-ilbariuo of Araicn, ami the "ail of Wol-vy. "ihe 
first two of these sul)]. c.lH rehitc to th ' documents in the 
two previously piublished parts of the \oluiue which we liaxc 
ftlreudy reviewed, and accovdin^dy we pa-'^ on to tin* la-l two. 
As reganls the former of tln"je, we iiuiy obsi rve ihal linio is 
now before, the, wiU'lil, nr at le.ist ^vill be as ‘’’oori as the in I 
Tolunie of tile Spanish thilendar app<Mrs, and Mr. Jh^wer I; '* 
completcil tin* tliiiii part of his imirtli v.dimi**, all licit will ever he 
known of the ciaiuaencomefjt nf ilm lii-t-rv nf tin* ili\o<N‘e. On 
the precic*e data of the oriL^in «d’ tin" Kiay's '-eriijde' a!»out his 
marria^^e the editor wi-'elN dfclirifs an opinimi, coiiiitii'iLr 

himstdf to tho ohserv.it on (hat it e.nild scaict'ly Icivo been Known 
to the Killer hiin.-elf. The ejivlie.'it aniiNinn in piiin< uf fact, made 
to it in HTiy ori;,riual document is the expifSMoii *• i::t ml benedict um 
dlvortium ” in l.'lerKs letter to Wol-ey from rari.-^. dated S.-ple.ii- 
Iwr 13, 15-6. T)ii'-e wolds, which iui]dy that iieLnitiaiioaL^ 0* 
Rome kind had lal.em ]iKiee in iho nmtter, are raillicieiiL iii ihem- 
Bclves U) destroy tlio lieliou wlii«*h hes so lon^’ i».'*.'Sed 
current aiiion^^ historians of lh»! period, ‘liai Uuj id* ‘a of tim 
illct'itim icy of tlm Princess Mary was liivt put into tin* Kiii^s 
head by the Ijkhop of Tarbes, when pi-j;- al^ for her ie.nvri,i;:c 
with Francis were beiuj^ eiiti-rl.ilr.‘*d, Tm- d 'In of tide, lelier is 
fieveml months prior to the aM-ival of the Ibdmp iii F,n,.*i.'ud. So 
the Kiuj^'’s scrujiks diilimL cirijjiiMto in llii;* w.iv. Neilln*! is it in 
the lea-it likely that any .‘-uch obji i tioii wa.’^eser ra Led, as, if it had 
betMi, it would most t*eri.iiuly have b.'en referred t*> in .s».mo of the 
documents in this voliimo. It sl*ciii> to have b'vn a pure, invamtion 
devised by Wolsey and the Kiii^^ in order to u^ivo bomo colour to 
aubeequeiit proeoedine'S in the ctre ej' (he divorce. It i.s, how- 
ever, coticeiviihle, thoiipdi in the liJj.hLf'l d' jiee improbable, that 
the Bishop of Turhes may h.'ivo In aid of tie* Kiiip’s pretended 
scruples, which bo^an about thi.'i tiiiuj to be talKod about; the 
<*hicf dilHiailty in deuvini:' file ir'iili of ilu* wiioh* tlory co/ibislinn 
ill the improbability of the Kiii'j* and \\ <d.sey invent in*; it. and 
vonturing to propiiv;ate if, .siippo.siiiir it to luive no ioiimhliou 
whatever. The siory of tlio ion eoniiTi^^- lir.st Croiii Wolscy 

through l/onolami, tho Kiij;i a couliasor, .Mr. Jbewer tluuK.s i.i en- 
titled to RS JiUle credit, lhou;4:h the ddii.il of it hy liie Kinir and 
the Coi'dbiai in the le/aliiir* couit is by no me in-veoiadudvo of llu* 
point. Loir^land’s doiiial of tho aceuvacy of thus .suiteineut is 
worth very iitllo mure, and, Ihouirh stali.d by llarp-slieM in hi.s 
MS. treatise (b'.yslon (lupy, Ikadv ii., p. 94) it evideully was nut 
deemed by him to be nt all conclusivo on tbe mailer. Who 
originated it, it may not be ca.sy to say, hut it. \va-'< industriously 
propagated by two of WulBuya bitterest enomius, Tyndale and 
Polydore Vergil. 

It is from tni.s point Ibat Mr. Brewer begins bis mart ml y aimly- 
aia of the infamous plot conduct eil by Henry and his ciiiiriing 
paramour, Anne Boleyu, n.s,**iflted by all the diplomatic, powiT ol 
the Cardinal and the cringing ndsiduily of others whose iiitciest it 
was to side with the King against a dclencelc.-s woman wIkiso 
misfortune wuiH that, of ull the live children she had burne to the 
King, a daughter only survived to inlierit his crown. Nut that we 
bear much of the couvenient plea of expediency that there wa.s nu 
male heir to tho throne. This plea, indeed, uppeaiit in its proper 

f laco, as urged by the King and bis counsellors as a veaHon why the 
*ope should annul the dispermAlion lor the mariiageof ili'iiry with 
Catharine. But, unlucliily for Mr. Froude and tho tinory of sclf- 
sacrifice for the good of the nation ■ ■ unluckily, too, for the apology 
for the King in the misfortune of all his i*elations with women — tho 
whole story of tho infatuation for Anne lioleyn, with all the lying, 
tbe diplomacy, tho chicanery, .and ellrontery which w'eie brought 
to boar upon the case, is dcbdled in tho clc(in*st way, and 
the vouchers for tho whole story are to Iw f«uind by looking 
into tho documenis, from the facts of which Ihttrt^ is no 
possible escape. It would have swelled the vulutuo to an inor- 
dinate size if its editor had gone minutely into many of the 
ebpcumstances which still further aggravate the case. Ifo has 
wisely abstained from many partiimlnr.s whk-li would have 
•tfongthened an argument which is entirely cqnqilete without them. 
And so we have here no discussion of the tjub’KH*t of the virginity of 
Catharine when she inarriod her Second hu.sbaiul, and nu detence 
^ tbe g^aindiieaa of the breve which no one e,an any longer 
doubt vto realty ispuod by Pope Julius li., the uiif^gation of 
which formed m important ai. element in the trial And, 
tho coimexioii of tho King with Anne Boleyn’s elder siat^ Slory 


is niily cursorily referred to. Jn the mass of luatorials ready to his 
limd it must have bmi difficult for Mr. Brower to make his 
‘■♦•ii ciioii, and so interesting ia tho whole story that wo can only 
r.-irn t that ho had to make n solcctiou. For these and other 
point.^ into wliicli ho was precluded from enteriug possess 
ii’uiuiit as much interest us those, which he htw dwelt upon ia liis 
ciidcuvoiiv to illustvate the churncters of the chief actors in 
tlio dr.iina. Of coui-su tho iirirn ipjil actor in all the truiiHActions 
of ih.j lir-i twenty yciirs of the veign was tho peat Uardinal 
id’ York, but, id’ him wo must take nutdlu’r oppurtuiiity ol speaking. 
He is tho md hero uf the voluino, if whiit is history, Rud not 
tifiiuii, can lx.' ^aiil to liiivo a hero. Vud if Mr. Brower’s 
i limalo id' Wul.-cy i*^ altogctlu'r dilleriMit from llmso of previous 
hi'.Nii’i.ius, it is upiMi to any oin* tu I’rilicizo it with tho help <if 
tin* doeuuicut.s from tho ciindul btudy of which ho has dntwn his 
pic- u IV. 

As regards the King, ho has draw'U In.-^ portrait wdth consider- 
jilile i*\aetuetis, anil undoubtedly he has not In^on tenipteii by the 
riilii'ulotis and extravagant deiiiaiiitions of the cliaracter by Mr. 
Fiomh* to go into the opjmsito extronto of undue di.spMragemont. 
lndet‘d tle ro i.-? !iliuust a parade of his belter (jualitiee, siile hy .side 
wilhllie dark trails which ch.iriictevi'/e nearly tho w’hole ut the 
piM'iod I'liihracod in this volnnu*. A ihunaii thilholic, hii*<lori&li 
•-.u-. !) an hr. liinganl might well he excused lor repre.^eutiiig the 
il<- ■« M.Ti.lii.ii of tin* ehfiractev id‘ the King a.s lh« consequence of 
1 ruplun^ with tlio Fupe; but ^Ir. Bvi wer'.s volume has not 
iril ili.it pu'iod yit, and then' eijou;.li of fraud and deceit 
br'itrjlity (hdj.'lled in this eavliir ]i:irt of the history to 
li’ii aiiv file to judge IloW' ihtj piis*>ion lor Anno Ikdeyii 
;:i id.ia.l]y ovci-nia^lering all the Letter pavts of his nature. 
T* ihi-i c.lejiige 10 tlio ehav.icter ot Hemy wo think Mr, 
l»re.\er has .se.ircely done justice in the remarks that ho api'CiKh 
lo tie* hist'uy of the app(*in1 meat of the .Mds'&sof Wilton in 1528, 
whifh had lje«‘n niadoW W'okHy iu tip})! »sition to Heiiiy’s declared 
v.i-li. I'hc very Idler on the c-'iilijei't wiilteii l)\ I lenry to Anno 
L.i'.'vii, alleging that he, ci.iild nut’in conseienci* numinale a woman 
,'icciiMd uf uii|.'udl\ deiiiennouv, :tt tin* vriy time tliat he was con- 
leu.jiliging, if tmt aetually livii'LMii, -m iiieebtiious cuniiesitm with 
hn nu.'lre.‘'.-s, ehows with >Nliat iiyjKM-ri.'.y ho could express his ab- 
hor, eutM} ol wickedness; audit is no wniider, tlu-relore, Ihal ho 
coid'l pill on the siMubliinci* of uuiLjniiniinilv in I’oigiving VVolsey 
for hi.J Iraiispressioiis, wliilst the viuy .•'aino scnlenco i? concluded 
with (lie wold.*., “ ini.-tiiig herealter >oii .‘ hall ivcoinpeuse that with 
a thing mu(‘h iiauv acceptable. U) iije,’’ i.r, the completion oi tile 
di>«»iee from F-vlharine. 

After quoting the luateiial pari a of both h;ltov.S Mr. Brover 
con till lies : — 

It is strange Hint !?fntinM'ntM so generous, ia:ui]y, nnd ui»l)le should have 
< in:m;i!oil io»ni tl)f* pen iis llu* letter' to Aiiiie '>o!eyn. .‘“tranger still 
i,*. ii, ili.'il Half liy side with i*i»uvie(ioiis n n.hpit'tibl*. tiiid m) kiag-llKe of what 
jn-l, eMiidaf, nnd siacere, tin n* "la aid In* lo'iud the mosi ii'iiohlc deceit, 
oppri' aoii, and hood wIh'H’mt ktilluiiiUO wns eoaeeined. .Mu**! wc 

(In n 'hiiA that the h»»rilnm .• 'd' i’oiih :>t li 'inii* pl.siv (-wri t wcti r and 
hitt« r ? Unit, ill nuu K( ry of our • of heroes and hen.-uordiip, 

Mich tin* fiailty and liicoii'iKicr lium.iu nature, Mich its dcliuiicc 01* 
all liiinian luh**, and ' aicid.itioas ? 

Chao.' of llioiight iii'd ifio all c-onfm.cd, 
tSiill by itsfU' ahiiN'd or ilisahusvjil ! 

To none certainly v.cie the. pfict’.s wirda Tuoro Jipplicablc than to ricnry 
VUI. Me wa.s no saint, no hero ; yet nut. without n manly sum c, j-I what 
was Miinfly anilhfnuc, .is his leilcrVhows; and utterly freutniin the sickly 
ri'li'4i«>iJ'*.u*ntinii:nl and iiitru; peelive I'uiiUiUMn of later times.— I*. cM-excii. 

It true that the b wealing sickneHa was raging violently, and tho 
King, who was daily making hie corjft*ssi()n, may by this liin« have 

,df persuaded himself that he. laid right on his sulu ; hut it 
lm\»* beun a very seared conscience which allowed him to petition 
the. Vopc fur a divorce from his brothers virgin widow in favour 
uf tho jii.sler of a wnmiaii who had lived with him as his mistress. 
Yet Semo n-jHitifti fuit turptMnnuSf nnd he was still able lo e.tpre8B 
himself in language which would bcLler have become his younger 
yeai>, when, w hatever may have been hi.s fiiult.s and ©.vccbses, he 
will at leabt bear favourable comparison with coni em purary 
luoijiirchs. Mr, Brower Ls de.MCi'ibing tlio King in his iriinsition 
sta.e. Ho has yet to chronicle the details uf u life which, what- 
ever other faults it may have been five from, was 'Entirely under 
ihe dominion of cruelty, lust, and avarice. 

The reader will perhaps expect something lo he said of tho 
.\rchbishop >vh() completed this disgraceful transaction at tho 
(k)iirt of Bimslable. But Mr. Hriwvor appeiirs to treat Oranmor 
with the contempt which he cle»hrve.s, scarcely noticing him except 
to G.XCUSO the nol'arious proceedings of the Court which prunou need 
the tmal decision in tbe case, on the ground that the otner judges 
oJ' the day would hiivo doi o the mime. Perhaps so. But that will 
hurtlly satisfy the admirers of the memory of Thomas Uranmer, 
who liui been so absurdly styled tho ** hrsl Protestant Arclibishop 
of Caiiiorbury,’' 

(To he coatinuedJ) 


MY YOUNG ALCIDKS.* 

M ISS YONHB introduces her iWi// .idMcs to the reader in 
u toiio of deprecation and apology. “ Ideas have alyranuous 
power uf ibaistiiqj on being worked out.^* She could not help herself^ 

* J/y Youiiy AU'idte, By Chariotu M« YeogSt Loadon : JdacmlUsik . 
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in this am. We Iiave no doubt that tbie descrilxjfi truly the com- 
mand whicli fancy, habitually obeyed, obtains over the jwn of fluent 
writers of fiction — of those who sincerely love IheiT work, who find 
It easy, and also find readers. All suggestions of the fancy or inin- 
giti^ion bring a sonso of inspiration with them. An id«'a must be 
woAod out. The working out follows inevitably upon the roo- 
ceptvon. if is in vain that the critic intfirposes and wijoins wait- 
ing, refreshiiig the worn fancy by rest ana suspension of lalxiur. 
Such rest is not, it would seem, coinpalible with tlio lacnlty of sU^ry- 
telling. In viiigur terms, a novel-writer must have a novel always 
Upon tho stocks. Hut if the pen is Ihus tlio slave of fancy, lamy in 
its turn iiiiiy become the slitv<j of habit. Use makes that ofisy which 
W'^iis one© all effort of the whole iniud. labour of thiuliin^, 

we nmy oliserve, as wfjll as keener flush of fancy, goes to tho early 
productions of an imaginative writer. Later on the work may 
almost be said to do itself. Tlie pen knows the road to its eml. 

We are bound to admit, then, the nccesMity whicli dojuineers over 
the novelist — that is, the successful novelist conlidont of r<*adcrj». 
Probably miinya tale iseliibova led simply because it stops the wav, 
and it is less trouble to follow it out tliini to turn it aside. Jbii in 
the pre&ont case we cannot be sure what the ideas were wdnch must 
bo worked out. A miiul .^o busy «ii\d im^oniuus ns Mi.'ts Yniigc’a 
Could not sue a new vein sti iiek out without .«yuipathy, and tlmt 
sympathy must needs talio an active form. Miss Thaclioray s fairy 
lules iuuderiii/.ed were too f^iicc»*ssriil an oxperiuie.nt nnt to stimu- 
late jt generous emiibdiou. Hut tlio author of iho ///ir of AVv/- I 
c7/^/fe lia.s a mind iMiuantic imli‘#*(l, but essiHitially didariic. | 
Siie instructs by pl<‘aHing. She w<ml«l neither condesceud blindly 
to imiUite, nor would luoderti Cindeiellas and Sleeping Heaulies 
excite bor invention. Such pretty iniitililies. she must think 
tbeiii, wake no response. In one ca.s{‘ Mis.s Thackerjiy has set 
an example of turning Ibis vein to didar*tic purpos‘?s. Jiwk the 
Giant Killer is niodernis-ed into a working enmte, not, we con- 
sider, with ibo charm which lianps round the sister triflers. Tho 
truth i.s, Funcifulocss, which may be regarded as tlio diminu- 
tive of Faticv, tiiuls 0 usi'l'iil purpn.-*o n heavy weight for airy 
wings. They flag uiuKr the bunleii. She cun iuHinuatc ii 
mural of tho common pjat'o order — Ii<m’t bo ^ain boc»tu»e you arc 
pretty; don’t be envious-, don't tell rtlovi(*s; Iw cheerful mid 
make yourself pleasanl whatever lui]>pcnp. Hut it is out of her way 
to Hsiy, H(* laborious, bo a teetotaller, hoop regular ac<*aiint->, cle ir 
driiins, build churches. JShe entcrtauis us in tho recrenliun hour, 
mid does not aim to ainusH us with our work— the b^»l^e^H of our 
lives. 

Miss Yongc, in fearing that her idea may be leading her in h track 
already worthily pr«‘-t>(*cupied, almost tells us Lha‘ the thought of 
inodenii/li»g an aneiiJiit fable vvjis put into her bead. Hut, uni?o 
there, it must follow- Jot bent, and necessarily she sought for an 
insiructive fable. The LiilH>urfl of Hercules cerUdnlv fell in very 
well with this re^piiiviueid, for hi « labours vveie uudoiibt€‘dly usefiii, 
ami some of them apjiUeahln (.1 the needs of all time j else ceriam 
familiar ilhiHlrations have t«)r some ages been misapplied. Jiiit, 
reduced from the imigiiiljeent \ agiit‘ue<?.s <d‘ legoid lo line and 
rule, thoy inevitably loso their poetry, and with it their dignity. 
As the Augean Sl.tbles could not hr? elenued out by tho mean.s 
with which wo are faiuiliar, wc suppose souio grand way of 
mauagiiig iiuilti rs; but there is im mysU*ry in carting otf a 
farmevs dunghill, however jmh'fatigable mid up to his work he may' 
show binisolf, uud we feel our liero a little lowered in the process. 
Ho is diatiuclly dis'^cvibed os without the sense of humour; but 
euroly giants Inive liumouv, and wo. uuiy at least indulge the fancy 
that Jlercnle.s found and made some fun out of his uiisiivoury task. 
It result^, iherofore, from the cboic'e of subj4ud, that the fancy 
expatiiiLcs more on minor poiut.s than on tho lai’ger task «»f in.nking 
le^ud or fairyland and prosaic life meet half-way, giving to every- 
day' oxidtcnce a fairy glamour, and a touch of buuruiuity, with its 
gnofs and joys, to the illusive world of iniogimitioD. CJonsiderable in- 
p-emiity is shown and cvidoulJy great amiiHement found in Koglish- 
ing (Jroek nnmea uud place.**, und in discuvoriug a certain punning 
rather than literal punille) for some of thu hero’a labours, in this 
light the thing is a puzzle to be vvtjrked out, n game lo be nlayed w'ith 
cleverness anil spirit ; but, the uomenclature onco established and 
tho fable well in band, weai*© on familiar ground, and know' whore 
we aro too plainly. Theiimu.seuient in all such transporit ions must 
lie in adapting iiupos.siblo cireunistiinceslo modern possibilities, and 
surprising tho reader into acquiescence ; making a whimsical rich 
old lady tuirform the feats of a fairy godmother, changing a good- 
natured beast into a clumsy, ugly, not unlovable young follow *, 
but hero there is no meeting on neutral ground. AVc iiro among.st 
Miss Yonge’s drimeUis who, though tlieir ads may b*> a 

littl© out of tho comtnon way, vet in thoir way of doing thorn and 
in their talk about thorn ore faulty, or prejudiced, or foolish, or 
unbelieving, or religious, or keenly conscien lions, or soU-dis- 
para^nng in the prtxise tone of her moat milistic narmtivc.s. This 
IS, of enurso, largely due to the fact of the machinery being iniprw,- 
iicnble for her naturiil method. Hercules is no doubt n very 
dillicu^t personage to handle; and she undertakes to dmw a 
character where, as a qucKtion of art, character-drawing should 
DO more bo attempted than in the Arabian Niff/its, There is 
no presumption, however, in the working out of the attempt. 
Tho autJior makes her ,hero taciturn and apt to break off in tho 
middle or beginning of his sentences where the might of feel- 
ing is at work. If I could only '* ‘^If only, and there 

' he stops, leaving all the dopths to be inferred from the breaks and 
pauses BO familiar to fomalo pens a little afraid of gutting 
Myond their depth if they finish their soiuanco. Once, however, 


when urged to an explanation, he despatches the question ^ 
his passion in summary terms. He had ^‘just taken out hli 
heart and cruushed it.” Hut who could set llercules talking eo 
as to mtisfy owr vtigvie id«*a«? It is so much easier to ffueMl 
what he would not eay than what he would. One touen WO 
quite agree with, and the author cnalit for it. Ho is very 
apt to fall asleep when i*ead to. Thai 1ieT4ndvb was abidy’snuoi 
everybody knows, ami in fact ho cotdd flirt. Hut this weidniies^ 
does not full in with the present concoptiiui. though Harold is 
abMdutely undi^ the influeuouof the narrator (his aunt in rela- 
iion.ship though his junior in age), ami the devoted bA-or of the 
Lidy wmo represents the niythologiciil wonder — the stag, or fawn, 
with goldeu honiH. 

The father and unci© of our hero Harold were poiisof an Engliab 
countrv gentleman who, falling under the inliuence of aturb^ent 
Pole, Woniotesky (Piviuiriheus), during the excitement connected 
with Ih© Hi*rorni Hiil, turnful domocriits, married tho daughters 
of a Radical farmer, siimulaled the pcasautry to riot and rebellion, 
and got iTfinsported f4»r life along with PrtniioteHky ; who finds hU 
IbK;k in Australia. The brothcifi whom he has misled die there, 
leaving tlm one a bou (Harold or Hercules), tho other a son and 
daughter— Eiist.ioo (that is, Euryslheus) ami the child Dora, who- 
we bi‘e, from the lirst is in training for DejaTiira. It is at the 
antipuili-s that llaruhl htningles the serpent, and grows up to 
Ilians e."tatc, unl.iughl. reckh'ss, comiuiTliug all the improprieties^ 
which unlit his prototypii for an example ; then in a lit of jealous 
fury he carries olf his wife Meg (.-me (Megtim), and living 
ui.adly in tht* d.irkiK‘bH upset.s her and his two children down a 
precipice, and fwoomes n pivy to desp*)ndcm:y. At the news of 
lliii death of th'*ir grandfather the yoiiii^' people como to Plugland, 
Jvustacc to Slice* ‘4 m1 10 hi.s gniudf.itlier’.s estate ; and the introduction, 
to their yonljjful aunt takes place. Harold, of conr.-e, is of xnag- 
iiiticent and gigantic, proportions ; at once ho vvin<j tho aunt’s regard 
and iiduiiration, and the party agree lo keep house together at 
the family inaiibion, .Arghousc (Argos), near I lie town of Miccning 
(Mycenai)i ami hero the Labours are carried out, of which tho 
modern i^arystheus, an oniptv, vainglorious, tull-huntiug siiob> 
Udves tU> credit. Harold, in simplicity of heart, sets about ro- 
forniing all abuses, regardless who has the ])i-aiso. The first feat 
is a literal reproductnm. There is a wdld-beast. show on Nome 
ifeuih (Xemmti); the lion es<Mpp», to the terror of the multitude, 
and is nuistered, and chokeil by Harold, with the aid of a 
carriago-rug ; his skin liguritig ever afii r in tho uarrativo. The 
Leri icHiu Hydra is typically represented by the “ Dragon s Hoad ” 
public, which, when put ilowu ami shut up ou one side of tho street 
j develops into seviTal dragmi'i — ** Real,*’ “ t higinal *’ Dragons’ Heads 
— on tho other, until tho Giirate, Hen Yolimid, whom vve take to 
be l*)his, strikes at the root of the evil. The Hlub we assume to- 
1 ai verbally repreisented in the Workmans Glub, establishud on 
bunperaiico T»riiicipl(‘.s, at a poit4*rv, set up fi« a J^imited Jjiabilily 
Ooiu]>a!iy. The swift Stag of t^le (loldeu Horns, wht» is to W 
caught alive, is Viola, of fawn-like grace, bcauiy, and pretty wil- 
liiliiess, whom Ilavobl, nu;otingoij her pony, le-idbii witling captive 
lo Aunt I mey, from vvlioni, by the will of wralhlnl Diana, her 
lady mother, 6h(> has been nged. The CApUire of iho Wild 
Hoar in tin? snow is t In^ rescue from a snowed-up train of the Earl 
of Kryiimritli (Kryim«nLliu.'=i), a prosy nobleman, pronouuced by hie 
deliverer “ a great bore. ’ The Augean vS tables an> the iniaBma- 
bi't otliiig preaiiibo.'' of a farmer who guides himsell* by the proverb 
that Aluck is the farmers nosegay. 

The carnivorous birds of Lake Slympbalis arc the ecandal- 
laongers A vice »Slyiupsou and her si.steiv, whom the hero conquera 
by rebcuiug their ilog from a mill-race. The prodigious wild bull 
which laid vvivste the country is HuUock, lUo bullying agent of the 
Argbou.Mo property. The Marcs of Dtonied, which led on liunmn 
flesh, »ire tho racers of Derniot, iiii Irish abseutec, who for their 
sakcH leaves hi.^ toiiantrv to starve. The girdle of tho AmazoiiB ia 
tlie Chiimpiou H<?ll. of tlm Archory Club, Jong held by the Amazon 
liippolita liorbmaii, whose familv (the Ceuhiurs) have their 
fmahor work lo d*) in the story, ^he te‘ntli labour is performed in 
Auetrulia, where Harold cncrounters the shecp-stoaler (( jfr^'on) and 
wrestles with the giant, Jiis double, and be^iring his name, who 
sueius to personate in the aiithors mind tho Hercules of vulgar 
heathendom, whom sim is anxious to dissociate from the hero 
who chose Virtuo inslead of IMoasure. The golden apples come 
from tlie sfimo region. They are nuggets of gold coiumitlod under 
difliculties to his kinming in atoneiiiont for a fraud. Th*) crowning 
labour, in which UerWus figures, must bo a hunl nut for any in- 
vention crack. Ho hu.^ to bo reduced to 0110 dog — Kerby; 
but then he is a mad on**. 

To produce .'i vigt^rous picture of a great simple niituni,” in- 
tent on n'foruiing the nioro patent and flagrant social miseries, has 
bicn tho author's aim throughout • rather than any reproduc- 
tion of tlit> charm of classic legend, have read lately 

that drains do not loud Uiem.sclvtis readily to the tx^niio musei and 
Siicial reforms of the material order aro e(|ually coy of putriDg 
thomselve.*! to school with the Graces. Yol s<utietixnes Miss Yooig« 
shows a gratuitous defiance of cloganco in her dotern^natioa tp 
bo real. The diiuinutivos and BohriqmU hy which she distiD^ li^iiB 
htir characters needlessly jar on our though we xp60gaia» 
in thorn the hold slie keiqis ou Inu* idea. Hut the readeTi too* bus 
his work to do as well os the nuthor. It is impossible Iiei4 ^ 
story without treating it i\t a puzzle to be found if ^ 

solution presents itseli', a sou.' o ot Incongruity remains. do IBOt^ 
it is true, know a great deal about Ei^ystheus. but liis fopieoenta- 
tive in th*^ modem voiBiou is irreconcilable witii our notiofis, Wo 
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6iipp98o that, OS Shakspeare, wanting a lloraau bu (Toon, went to the 
BCimte house, so here, wniiling a suob as a toil fur her simple 
noble-hearted hpi\), sho made that legend, if only full enough, 
could furnish her with one ; but his Govornment-houHe ball, his 
study of the Pcwagc, his appeals to Harold on the poiut of kid- 
glovtjs and gtmtility, seem to the reader to break too entirely loose 
from the analogy ^Yhich the author imdortakos to work out. This, 
however, may be hyiH»r(ji*itical. 

The work is a bold vontiire, and, if not wholly successful, is at 
least a proof of the author’s pow^jra. It is carried through with a 
spirit iiud evident enjoj'meiit which excites the reader's ^^ympatlly 
when ho perceives that what he at lirst looiiod for is rml within tlio 
writer's scope or plan. JUit in one poiut the legend, both in itsilf 
and ns she tmits it, does fall in with a natural bout. Wo stipposo 
that undisciplined stivngth — tlio gigantic mould of mind and 
b(uly — nmst always be attractive to tho physically weaker sex. 
W'hether in imagination <U’ realii}' it is a fascinating idea to subdno 
sf) much forct» to gentlcne.''S and practical good. And wo observe 
here a greater tidcjr.ince for manly \\e,akiu*sM>s than in the autliov’.s 
earlier works, and a ;j:rcater trust in winnaii's boneli«*eiit inllncuee. 
The, youth fill Aunt Lucy (placed iu that reljitiun as the only one 
which permitted her unchaperoned conjpniiion>hip) man*ii‘S in 
tbti cud the reformed sp(‘mltlirifl — a pielJe in childhuv^tl, and sent 
hnme by many siiccesaivo tutors a.s im[naciicable. Dejnniva, after 
having done her work upon tin* hero by lucaiia of hinallpox infection, 
marries tho coiiverlecl sceptic; and ljan»ld himself, l)y the 
unanimous voice of all the survivors of the .sImi-y, »>wes tlio snh- 
doing ot his wild naluro to Lucy's teiuler walchlulne!>.s and good 
counsels, who shows herself tlu\mghout her narrative his uncoii- 
.scious go(jd genius. 


I’lIlNESi: rKOVKHRS.* 

rpTTK Last is tho home of proverbs. If we seek for t!ie 
J- caufos which hiivi? prodneett this re'-ulf, wi? lijid pr<uninent 
among tluMii the iirovailing cur'tolu in Asia of inipariing both in- 
struct i«»n and amusement by w'ord of mouth, nml also the genius 
of uu»'5t Oriental languages, which, from their concisene.-5S, loul 
themselv( & easily and gr;ic«*fiilly to the foj'm nf words knowm us 
proverbs. There is nothing more calculate ! e revive tho ilaga'ing 
utienlioii of an audi(*nce, or to add flavoni u a di.scourse. than tho 
judiciotis use of short, a]»t, ami pithy savings. Gf this m le* .ire 
lioltorawaie than tho wandering \rah story-lellcr whose hn-.id 
depends on the inU'rest ho is able to excite among the wealthy 
frc'iueiifcr.s of JOasierii ba/.cirs, or the Indian vagrant who, .sealed 
beneath soim* .^Inuly tree, seehs to enchain tlm atleiitiou of his 
village amlicMOo by of lovo and adventum; or, again, tlio 

.Ian‘ines(‘ priest, who makes pithy sayings and broad jokes his 
vcniclo of instriiclion, and emphiisizes his lessons in morality liy 
honudy and not ahvnys deliejite illu^trntiims. Jn (?hina, however, 
the early iutrodin’tioii of cho.ip printing and the conipaiativcly 
wide spreatl id' edm*alion ha.s in great me.isnvo nhstituted the 
atory-hfx-k f</r fin* story-N-lIcr, and volumes of di.scuurccs for ex- 
tempore sermoiw. From one fruitful ]ir<ivocntivo to proverb- 
inaliing the ('diiiiese are therefore cut oil’; hut, on tho other hand, 
tht'Ir hinguugo, from its eoiiciscncss and it.s ideographic eharueter, 
i.s pre-cini/n*;itly lilted to expn^-.s in terse and pictorial ligurcs those 
results of observation iind experience which are apt to form them- 
selves into proverb.** ; and iit the sanjo time the literary Ijabits of 
the people arc just buch as to ctncourage a taete f'r moulding the^o 
into polished and well-lurncil phra-cn, 'J’ho result is that in no 
couiilrv in the world have proverbs a xvid*T circulation than in 
lyhina, and ns a natural con'eriuencu they rellcct with both truth 
and accuracy tho national chavacleri.stic» of the people. 

Severid JOuropean writem have preceiled Mr. ?Si’arborongh in 
collecting Chiiieso jirov’crKs. More than lifty years ago. Sir John 
Onvis published Ins ChiniSt' Mor(d Mn.yimn ; in 1869 Periiy 
brought out a Biimll volume of Proy.<»rhrR (Ihinoin ; and Mr. 
Doolittle, in tho second part of Ins J/nmlhooh of the Chinese 

has given a long of proverbial sayiii^fi. Hut tlie.so col- 
lections sink into insigniticatiee iu point of nuiulier when compared 
with that iu tho vohuuo before ua. Sir John l)avi.s’s liook con- 
tained 200 proverbs, M. I’erny’a 441, Mr. DouliUle’s several 
hundrinl, but Mr. iScarbonnigh ha.s furni.Hhed n.s with 2,720 
('xamplea. The nntivo rollecliona arc neither iiunieroiLs nor large. 
Mr. Sciirboroiigh oiiuineratiw eight vv'orha nj'on which he has 
drawn, but us he justly observes, “ the bulk of the pro ccrlw current 
in tho hind oxiat only in tho iueniori»*8 and on the lips of the popu- 
lation/* and it i.H frmn these sources IhuL the present eollei'tion Las 
principally been gathered. 

As witn the sayings of every land, <*hijjf‘.sc proverbs n.Hsiime 
Vflrious forms. The most esK*fim‘d are those known as 7 V///-te*, 
or ^Gintithetical couplets.'* These are formed acconliiig to 
btrictly technical rules. They mu8t contain tho .'<amo uuinher of 
characters in each line, which mu.st scan a(*eiirAti!ly as rcgiird.s tho 
tones or inflexions of the voice w hich aro inherent in them, and in 
tho verbal con.stniction of the couplet tin re inirst lx* an antithesis 
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living that each line must contain tho samo number of characters, 
and there is gcmerallv, tliough not of necessity, a sharp antithesis 
bt'twcen the first and second lines. As » Bpeciuieii of this anti- 
thesis wi} may quote tho Irnnslation of proverb No. 1674 in the 
work before us, It is not hard to talk about good works, but to 
do theiii." (hhers take the form of a plain ^iitence, to wliich 
sometimes hi given just enough rhythm to give it an easy and 
flowing utterance. 80 inucli for tho stylos in which they are com- 
posed in the original ; but, before leaving ihis mirt of the subject, 
wo will turn for a moment to the w'ay in which Mr. Scarborough 
lias rendered them into J*'nglisli. Their senso ho has suecoeded 
in imparting wilJi great accuracy, and where ho has been eonU'Ut 
to give us pi*of*e versions of their moaning, ho liiw done so in torso 
Kngli.sli ; but unforlunately lie has in some in.stuni;es attempted to 
reprothico the original in verse, and in 11 vast majority of these 
ca.**es it would have boon miieli better if ho had refiL'^od to listen 
to the promptings of Jii.s pootic faney. For example, it would not 
be diflimdt to imagine a prose version of proverb No. 1172 which 
would be preferable t*) the following: — 

Civil and innrti.'il niandariiM must 

Gne t»i his soal, one to hi> ling, trust ; 

or one of No. 1 169 to Ihis : — 

Olio, fids-li of a civil nwigi'.lrfiti-*'* i>cn 

Makes ihc niartidl ni-igi aratc jump ag.'iin ; 

or one of No. T 1 33 to this : — 

'fry you to d» frainl in ni-^lmiis and levenue ; 

The innndarin ‘■uoii will try to he having yoit. 

Tint in saying tliis, we have ])()inted out tho only faidt we have to 
tind wiiii the book. Tho proverbs aro well .-jcli^ctod and arranged, 
an«l a copious index enables the reader to reft'r at once to such 
proverbs as on any partimiLir subject or subjecls. 

One eharactoristic of tlie (Jhinese, as of all Oriental ponph‘», pro- 
sonts itself prominently in tho provei ha before us, and that is tho 
wide ditlerenco which exists between the high standard of morality 
in matt* rs of guvennnent and conduct wlnc-li they profess lo .strive 
to reaeli, amt the conujdion and dishonesty which pervade 
their pracliei* in every condition of lifts; in other words, bcIvvtHJii 
their pri>fes.*.ionH and tinsir deiMls. Nothing euii be more suhlimn 
than the motives which it is said hhoiild actuate the. conduct of 
luau lo his •♦•llow-mon, and yet oltt*n in tho wune page we meet 
with proverbs wbich throw an unerring light on the r«*al spring.s of 
action which are uppermost in the niitids of the peo]»li*. What 
saving, for e.\amj>le, could la* inoro snggfv.tjvo of liigh-s.niied 
and pme-haridul tdlieials than llie following : There are ihreo 
rules for men in oillct* ; be upright, be caiitioiiM, be diligent.*' 
And yet how dilVen rit is the picture, which evidently is tlm 
triie'*t to nature, all’onlcd hv sm-h as those wdncii ap]n**ir choek- 
b\-jovvl with the above: — ‘‘Ncitlicr dogs nor maiuhirins injure 
lho*^e who irivo them anything*,’* “Mens !i(‘arts are lil.e iion, 
ainl the rule of mainljirins like a fiirnect*,” ‘‘.An olHcer's door 
is like a mai Jict-place/’ “ Ihsn'ive, but (hm’t insult, a mandarin.” 
Hut this violi'ut contrast meets one at every turn iu (Jhina. 
The Liijjieroj's, jiiaijy of vvhon» have been as di.'isohile, seliisJi, 
and cruel as it i.s possible for men to be, liave been acc.u.s- 
toniiHl to exjjatiuto in Ihi? Pehiuf/ (Sazittc on ibo ardent zeal wilJi 
wbich they Lave alteniplod to lollow tho virtuous, patriotic, and 
merciful conduct of seme ideaJizeil being of uuLiqiiily : no Minister 
of fcvtate, however llcbing may bo his jialm, writes of himself in 
any public *loeiiiuent but as of one w'ho passc.9 8lceple.'‘s nighl.s and 
re.stle.Ms days in his c:ndi*iivxiur3 to suppress all corruption in tho 
lidminislrailoii of his department; and whole libr!irie.s of book.H 
arci written on tho virtui*.s of hemesL iiud patriuiic nmmlariua, wlio, 
if they ever exiijted, find but very fcAV in modern China lo foUow 
iu their train. ( >f course wo do not mean to say that there are no 
honest and upright oHieials in China, but siicb arc in an in- 
liuitesimal njinority\ J 3 ut it should always bo borne in mind, in 
pallintion nf the almost universal corruption, that their .■salaries aro 
ludicrously small, often rpiilo intullicient to pay the followers 
and M i viiiils iKjcessary to the inaintenance of their posts, and that 
they hold their appoiiitnieiita for three years only. The rebults of 
these ciiuse.s are that each one is by forci? of circumstances com- 
pelled to invy upon the iiduibilants oV the diatricl.M under bis con- 
trol, and by u .sellish instinct is tempted to squeeze iis much out of 
tho pe*»plo during tho tenure of his ollico as they will submit to 
n.-irt with wiilmut brooking out into open revolt. In this way it 
has conn* to pfu-s that at' tlio pro.scnt day otKeial virtue is but a 
relative term in China, and people speak with ailmiration ajid 
respect of a nmndarin who siipplomonts hia income out of his sub- 
jects’ pockets without oppre.Hsnig tJieru, and who tempers bribery 
with a show of justice. “ Never believe a porlioiilcss magistrato 
when lie .say.s liis rule is puie ” is a saying vvhicJi is pluiaiy tho re- 
sult of popular u.\periciice. 

The view suggested by a nuuil}cr of proverbs ?n the volumo 
befoTfi us of tho religiou.s tendencies of tJio people is very interest- 
ing, and shows how infinitely deeper seated among them is the 
natural xvoi^hip of heaven or tho Supremo Doing than are tho iin- 
p4ntf*d sophi.*^t]'ies and superstitions of Buddiia and Laou-tszo. 
lleayen w never otherwise tlmn respectfully referred to, while 
nothing can be more contemptuous than tho way in which 
Buddhist and Taonist priests are often spoken of. We may quote 
tlio following proverhb as illustrative of tlieso remarks:— “wan 
depends on heaven, ns a ship on her pilot” ; “ Heaven resj^nds to 
.man as quickly as shadow to form, or echo to voice “There is^* 
nothing partial in the ways of heaven**; “Imperial neaven will 
never slight a man of soirows.*’ On the otner hand, “Only 
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ihoflo boconie bonzcH who can't make a living'* ; The monaetery 
faces the nunnery j there is nothing in that —yet there may bo *’ ; 
'*For one eon who bccomea a priest nine generations get to 
heaven”; magistrate is never at leisui’e— a bonze always 
18^ (See* 

yho jmpulAr views on the various relations of life are abundantly 
illUr^trateu by niinjerous proverbs in Mr. Scarborough’s collection. 
The nec(*Hsity of showing lilial piety to neleuts, the value w-t by 
parents upon sons, and the iudillercnco shown as to the po-'^session 
of daughUuTi, are all plainly traced out ; and though there is no 
direct reference lo infanticide, ther(5 ia an unplehaant fioiuid in euch 
sayinga as, “ When one family mr/s a <iaughti»r, a hundred 
faiuiliea ask her in marriage ’’ ; “ Those who rear daughters hoj)e 
for great suitors.” Judging from Bomo of tho proverbs relating to 
the imirrittgo state, Chinese opinion seems lo agree with the old 
English saying 

A .‘*pftnirl, H aiPi\ and a walniil-tiop, 

'J‘lic nioro they lire bt’Klrn the botUa* they b<' ; 

but there is abundant evidence that doraostic liappinc.ss is common, 
and also that not unfrcriuently “ tlu' grey miiiYj is the beat horse” 
in China as i'l.H»wlitTf. fietween many of tho less obvious of thc.8e 
<]hinc.He iiroveihs and IhoBo current among ourselves tli(*ro is a 
strik'ing rcsemhliLnce ; for instance, u luilt-witted person is do* 
scribed in our midland counties as being ** nincpeaiu! in the 
shilling,” and in China its In'ing tho fourth of a thousand 
ensh,” or “two humlred and liflv.” Throughout mo.Ht <if Mr. 
Scarborough’s pages ti very :rreat deal of practical wiadom 
is to Im) found; and, in thche days of superliciul acvpiircinents, 
many .stiidcnls might dtTivc benefit from such saws on study as tho 
following “ Leaining cannot Ihj gulpi'd down,” “ Kverv cha- 
racter must bn chewed to get out its juice,” “ (Jood students nro 
like workers in lianl wood,” “ Moat things are easy lo learn, but 
hard to master.” 

It may be doubted whether some of the sayings quoted by Mr, 
Scarhorougli can rightly be dc»frilH.‘d as proverbs; such, for 
example, as to wish “ Mjiy fair winds altemf you!” But, with 
few except iorivH, Ins collection represent » very perfectly the pro- 
vnvbinl wisdom of China, and to nil who are intereaUid in such 
subjects we contidently recommend his volume. 


YACUTINO IN THE' ARCTIC SEAS,* 

M r, LAM()XT'.S book is interest ing, allhougli in some sense it 
is a reeonl of fuiluies. llo ha.s a pa-ssiou for Arctic vovages. 
A good many years ago lu* publi-^hed an entertaining volume on 
iScasims with Ihe. IS^a^lform; and, after an interval devoted to 
public lito and foreign travel, bo lias ivlurned to his early lovo 
with as much ardour as over. Sitting in solitary meditation on 
tho blenlt shores of Spitzbergen, among the iceljergs, walruses, 
seals, and seafowl, lie fulls into a train of melancholy regrets over 
w'fii.ted year-s of his life, and money .sfnuimlered on nlcclioiiei'ring. 
Jjoolsing at things from liivS personal point of view, we cainiol doubt 
that ho is right. J‘^>r ho ha.s mo.sl of (lie qualificalious, natural and 
advcntilioiw, for a siierei».«»ful .Arctic explon^r. IJe hiia lime and 
money at his dispo.sal; ho has set his heart on eontrihuling to 
Arctic diseovnry ; aud, as ho delights in this sort of life iji spito of it.s 
lmTdsliip.<i, it.s dangers, and its oecasiunal dreariness, ho is content 
to resign himself to disappoiiitmcnla when ho has doiu? hia utni»<st 
to command suciaw. llis davs of involuntaiy waiting piws 
tho more easily that he is an eiillmsittstic sportsman and a deadly 
shot. Mast inen would ho di.sj>u8iil lo doubt whether hunting 
tho walrus is the most exciting sport, in the world. But that is 
Mr. EamonlV opinion, and ho has some right to sp.ak, for he 
has followed tho chase in tho interior of Africa and A.sia, not to 
speak of the highlands of his imtivo Scotland, lie and hia people 
had their fair almre of dangers in tho voyogo ho is di'acrihing. 
Twice his steam yacht took the ground or the ice, in livacheroua 
currenta laden with ioelicrgs and drifting fniginonte. In case of 
the worst, wliich somied cxtmmoly likelv to happen to them, they 
had to betake thomaelvea to thelxiats w'ith valuables and necessaries, 
and awaited in iuicnao anxiety a result which they could do little to 
influence. Had their sli ip lieen loal, there would nave been nothing 
left them but a winh^r iiassixl in those inhoapitablc latitudea, or a 
row across the ocean to Norway in their open boats. Tw^ice they 
were saved when they scarcely expected it, and returned lo thoir 
comfortable vessel to find it little the worse. Accidents of tho 
kind, m Mr. Micawber remarks, may bo confidently (*xpoctod, and, 
or. the whole, tlio ert^w of the Diana had canao to conmtulato 
theraselvea on their gocsl fortune. But what moat peopio would 
pQrhai)s regartl as the most serious draw'bock lo auch wl venturous 
cruises are those summer gales of Novaya Zombla which, when 
they come thick with drifting snow, ** am productive of tb(‘ iijosi 
abject state of despair, * The eddying 8h*at drives every one bolow 
except the watch and tho man at* the whetd, who sits like a snow 
statue with his feet in a bag of liay. The looJc-out has a tremen- 
dous responsibility, as they go groping about the (*ilgo of the ice- 
pack or of some rock-bound coast with its jutting prixsipicas. 
Thoir knowledge of tlw currents which may be carrying thorn 
along is mere guesswork, and they are always in expectation of a 
disagreeable surprise when the atmosphere thins and shows them 
tbeir whereabouts. Eveiydbing on tiio deck is enveloped in ice, 
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and each time tho vessel goes about in a succession of coatiouf 
lacks, the silcmce i6broken\v the raitloof sbowersof icicles* “ The 
angle at which the ship hows over to leeward renders ordinary 
occupations impow^iblo ; and rather than encounter the ho/Ard of 
tumbling and rolling against each oilier in tlie narrow cabin, wo 
sit in woll-jammed powiions and spend tho time in desultory 
reading.” 

Mr. Lament, hnw'evor, is a living proof tlial a life of this kind 
has a charm for ci^tain t(.‘mjj4.'ranieiitB, ami in the general idection of 
1868 he withdrew, as be tells us, from aconUtHlfor his county, that 
he might undertake another cniiso to the North. He siiperini ended 
the building of a screw steam yacht to suit hia fancy, and tho 
Diana of 251 tons was the result. .Strong, rakish, and handy, she 
proved ail that couhl bo desired, though, when the screw was 
broken ut a critical moment, ii turned out that the blades hod been 
mode of soft iron instead of cast stixil as jHjr contract. lu getting 
his crow together, Mr. Lamont had an eye to the double purpose 
with which he w'ob Hailing. It was his intimtiou to force his 
way northward and citstward as far as he could, towards 
the mysterious territories of Oilles Jjand aud Franz Joseph 
Land, or into little-known seas which lie to the oast of 

Novaya Zambia. But as success in these objects dope,uded on tho 
season, and uh disappoinlnumts and delays were certain in any case, 
be mailo his arriingcmenls to fall back on w'alrus-bunliug and 
S4{al-shoutiug. it i.^ aii idea of bis, and it seems a very rational 
one, that amateur enU*i*priso would be greatly promoted were gentle- 
ineu to combine prolit with discovery. By making use of one’s 
idle time, one may not only get a great deal of exciliJig amutic- 
ment, but fill tbe ship with a cargo that may actually cover its 
exp<;uses. An avt*rngi* w.'al w'lll yield 200 lbs. of blubber, a good- 
sized walruH about 500 Ibk, and tho latter animal, including the 
hide and the ivory, will give a value id' abeuit 12/. iSo tbo hold of 
the Diam was lilted with taulkS for tho reception of blubber, and 
us her stock of ci>a].s was consumed tbeir place w^as to bo filled up 
with cargo. Morciover, in addition to the expericuiced harivooners 
and others whom he shipped before bailing from Scotland, Mr. 
Jjaiuont had bespoken the fu*rvices of half a dozen Norsemen 
sup^iosed to hi specially at home in chuhlng these Arctic animaU. 
it beeius certain, from wbat ho tells us, that making commercial 
adventure one of tbe objects of Arctic voyaging would rather 
stimulate advtmturous tesearch than retard it. For it is only 
by going a long way oil' and taking advunUge of the superiority 
given by Bteaiii power that you c.an hope nowadavs to mnko 
good hags of seals and walruses. The creeks and inlets in tho 
more iicce.ssible waters swarm with sloops from tbo various 
Norwegian ports which ai'e fitted out for hunting and nothing 
else. Their hardy mariners push on emulously among ibe dan- 
gerous ice lloeb that threatou to beset them and cut oil' their 
retreat ; and their vcbscLh, by tho way, arc as little tilled a.s maybe 
fur ice navigation, being generally old and most indifl'crently 
found. But the result is that game of all borts, amphibious and 
terrestrial, grows annually scarcer. Tho walruses li.ivo either 
sbifled their humits altogether, or become extraordinarily shy and 
suspicious; while valleys in Spitzbeigen that used to be piislured 
with great lierds of reindeer may be drawn blank day after day by 
Uie must skilful lutd indefatigable stalker. 80 far, however, us tho 
reindeer nro coiuntuoiI, much up]Hiar.s to depend on the suasun. 
Towards the end of the summer, and before starting on tho home- 
ward voyngi*, Mr. Liunoat's hunts might almosi Ui characterized os 
butchery wore it not that he was iu want of frush prov Lious for 
his crew. Oil one oucasion, almost incredible ns it sounds, ha 
ba^’-ged seven out of ten deer on a single drive and with a small 
mu/.7.1e-loading ritio. Another lima, when wo hear of seventeen 
k^ing killed on the same blreteh of ground, we arc nut surprised to 
learn that tho poor animals were so tome that “ wo might have 
shut any number by simply standing iu view till they camo up U> 
be bhot." Notliiug but frying and feasting was going forward 
oil board; tho yacht’s rigging was festooned witli haunches 
and fat forequarters; and, after nmplo provision had ken 
made for the homeward voyage, several casks full of hams 
wero salted down. By way of conti'o.st to this tamo slaughter 
of reindeer for the pot or spit, wo have some thrilling inci- 
dents of the walrus-hunting which is Mr. l^aimml s ideal of ou- 
joymonl. The animal may be either shot or harpooned, To 
shoot him he should k approiU'hed from khind. as tlie vulnerablo 
spots are in tho brain, and the brain is iu the back of the unsha^iely 
head. There is u corUiiu excitement in tho stalk over tho water, 
for when the wairube.1 lie out in groups tliey always place a smitinol. 
The boat must steal upon theiu through the chanuols among the 
floes, and, according to Mr. Lamont, should its bows jar on the edge 
of tho ice the vibrations may give the akinn to the giiinc to a dis- 
tance of a ooiipio of miles or so. But in shooting, with tho 
discharge of thi> shot all is over; either the auinnil is killed 
where he lies, or he rolls himself ovx*r tho edge of the ice and 
dkippears in Iho dontbs of tho water. Whon he is hnrpooued, on 
the contrary, everybody in list bo on Hie alert; much more ao 
should a couple of groat bulls k harpooned nt tliu same time, as 
not uufivquenlly happens. They go under vvitli a rash, dragging 
tho stem of the boat down after them ; and should the man 
charged with tho duty delay to cut clear at tho criticU Qioment, 
the wrecked crew may m floating in tho icy water 
they have hod time to spoculato on the probabilities of 
an accident; or tho wounJtid monster may turn aWit ou the 
lino like a sahnon, and, rising savagely klow the Wi| jrm 
his insks through tho kttom. In a well-foaud boat evert pi^ 
caution is taken against buch casualties. Nails and a hammer wd 
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plates of metal sheathing are stowed away handy ; iMid indeed all 
the hunting appoiotmeute are made as perfect as poasiblo. Still 
fatal aecidenti* are freqimut. Many a boat tliat pulls away cheerily 
from the bliip is never hoard uf again ; and oii ono occadion the 
JHtifui nickod up a slrandod walrus boat, with broken linos, tlmt 
had ovidontly been drugged under b) the drowning of the crow. 

Wo need not say much of Mr, Laniont s volunio «s a record of 
discovery, for the simple reasoii that, through no lault of hi.4 ow'u, 
he discovered very little. TTie povsovoranco and ent^^rprise dest»vve«i 
a better rocomponso ; but luck is evory thing in Arctic navigation, 
and in the soasoii of 1869 in particular the ice sccniis lo liavo been wL 
thick to tho southward. KepoatcdJy lie steamed up I'or those mirrow 
waters which load to the cast nf Novaya ZeinblM,to 1 lie Kara Sea, or to 
tho icy waters that lie tow.inU (lijlcs [<and on tin* north coast of 
Spitzberg*?n. Soiuctiincs ho wtvi stopped on tin* ihii'-^lndil ; sonie- 
tioies lie could thread thoir chijiirnrous uia/.cs irp to a certain 
but had to rkiturn in the end witliont having aciiicvod any tangible 
results. Nothing, wo eliould innurino, can b»' nioro morlil>ifig 
than llio consciousness that the settled lio <»f the ict*-pack, after nn 
unusually inclement Ho.isoii, inaKe.^ lVe«>h e\plorciti<iii hb.‘;i»lutely 
hopeless; and it would appear that tins elimalo must ha\ec}uuigt*d 
greatly in the laaitwo orthrreccmiirics,or else lli ii Iheearlicst Avclii: 
uavigiitor.s, who sailed iiorlliwanl^ in comparative cookle-.'^ljflW, had 
the luck which their c\trM»>i‘di?mr'y daring d*\serve'l. Year .liter yiMr 

{ ron may bo locked out by leagues of im]M‘n<‘rrablc icc-lields from 
and that was laid down on the charts mic hundred and lifty or 
two hundred years ago. In taking leave of Mr. Ijanu^nt we iiifiv 
add that he Im-s turned tlie nchieveiiuMJts nf preih'e« Sf,ors and lani- 
temporaries to good litiM-arv jnirpo-^e, un.l that hl=i b'H>k i." initM*- 
spersed with much usol'iii geogr.jphiejil iiiidriniition, which lualve-i 
it a valuable record of di.NCoveiy’ from tlie cm-licst period to tlio 
present tijue. 


AMKRliWV IdTIHlATniK. 

A FARMER’S Vucaliou ” • t«c<Mus to bavr bi'cn spi nl as wisely, 
prolitably, and pliau>antly as vacations U£«i*d to be sjhmit. by 
Univei-sity men in tho da\s wiicii remlniu' w,l. a reality wit hoiit 
being un iuloh*rable buidcu, .iiid unl.i.'hioiiable places wme often 
ttelec led ;is being prei iscly thnac where men ini.hl read without 
fear of distiubam'c all the moining, and fiim ' j.iyable walks and 
rides for tho afterno/in ; a^ f«niie \rrv k*\v in< n -^tiil spend a Indi- 
d.iy when they neither iiileiid ti- write a Uadi nor to get up m.iti'’ 
rial hir small talk dnriiifr the coming .'-eai'ui. I’ho (Mianiud 
Islands have been quite ns miudi and described ns they 

dcHcrvo *, but that docs imt render ihom Ums interestin'^ to a man 
who hkesto 6ee witli his own ey^vs and clioo'io for hiinM.*lf, not 
what be *' ought lo have kcu/' but what he really cams to mw 
Holland is a land of dull weather and weaiismne snniene.ss of 
scenery ; but scenery is imt the only tiling worth M-eing or travelling 
to see, and Iloihtnd has sights of its own to show that are quite as 
inturustiijg in their way ii.s th(‘ higlicj^t mountain that was ever 
climbed or tho iiiostroinarkabie of historical rel in.’s and min.'*. Mr. 
Waring’s professional inteicst in the p«*culiar agricultural sy.'stcm 
of tlie Channel IsUiids, and in the luiunvil wealth and sjilendid 
cultivulioa uf the huids which Jlollujid and imr sit' ter provinces 
hiivo reclaiiiiod from the ui'oan, gave a special purpose to lii.s 
jomrnoy, and lends a continuity and miily lo hi.^i narrative which 
tho travels and writiiig^s id’ holiday t<mnals rarely posses.^. A 
farmer fortunately can write aa he can talk abnut his trade, wdlh- 
onl that fear of pii/ziing or we.ar\ing hi.^ audience wliich would 
hamper the merchant ov uianufactmvr. 'fhe locheicul terms of 
his art are intelligibhi to all, and nearly all fetd a re^peL-t for the 
oldest and mofil unlverail, and an interest in the siinpU'Ht and least 
Bonhistiealed, of human iiuluMricj^, which tJiey entertain for no 
other. (Jouftequontly Mr. Waring’s de^cvip^iolls of the rich 
polders of the NetherUinds, of the farm^bnildiugs and houses whose* 
sixe and comfort bear witness to the .solid wealth of their owm*ra, 
of the carefully kept dairirs and the clur.se factories, will bo ae- 
r.eptable to a largo circle of readers who bavo tlnnusclvea little or 
nothing to do with farming, and know just enough of it to dis- 
tinguish a shorthorn from an Alderney or a chiver-lield from 
pastui^^-land. iiut tho must valuable and iiiteresling part of his 
work is that which explains, with cxtrenio caru and cleaniec>H, 
and with the help of a lew simple diagrams, maps, and illnstra- 
iioDS, the process by which great ureas of land —some of it 
tJie bed of Inlces or inlets from lime immemorial, mhiio of 
it drowned by inum-bilious of which hihtory still presort e*. 
the record — ^bave been rocJaiiued for habitation and culti- 
vation ; and of tlio luetbiHls by which tho same or similar 
olgects were achieved in olden days. Tho vuht dykes that hI ill 
protect great part of tho Nethorlaml.s from tho tides of ilio North 
iSea or the floods of the lihiue, and the soil they guanl, lying 
many yards below high-water mark, remind the ohwerver how \ ery 
ancient is the system of reclamatiori which, in its latest feats, 
seems one of the manrelloua tasks that have taxed to tho utter- 
most the gigantic mechanical resources of tho age *, hriw nearly 
the windmill achieved all that steam-engines can do j how tauly 
tb^Uiitch ventured upon what appears tho most daring of human in- 
veniTom, tho croation of a land from the oemn bottom, not by iiiisiug 
the foil, bill simply by excluding the watery and how completely 
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they relied on their artificial coasta when they ventured to build 
villa^c.s, to scaitor a large population, and even to found cities, at 
fcjuoh a level that a single breach in the sea-wall might cxpnr^o 
Munn all to be perumiuinily covered. The saying lhat tho count ly 
(jf ilio Nclhcrlaiids “ draws lifty feet of wutor*^’ does not, ol‘ coiiirt»> 
cvprc;»s u lileml truth. Gi'eat part of it is aliuMOiigh-uater lowk, 
nr no one w'ould ever have .settled there; gn-iit [lart of tlu* ic»t 
wn.M rather luarsh and swamp tbau lake — thill is, lav bet\\oeii hii.‘b 
and knv water mark — or its reclamation \vo\ild hardly have entnred 
into tlio iniiids of men. But there is a iargo niva \\ liich Iks .so 
fur be low tho soa-levcl lliat th<s canal-bo.iU sail at a conside-niblc 
clcMititm over tbo surroniiding land, whilo tlit' ships into wliich 
thoir loatltt are dtslivcrcd have their koels ou a level witli the mast 
or cahin chimnoy-iop of the cMuai-hoals. Ships and fannhou "S 
lire not near enough for their res}retivo heights to he conipjved ; 
blit if they were, it is etrietly true that the roofs <if the lioii-ujs 
Wi'iihl bo .seen to be low'er than tho vessi'W keels, ujid that I he 
ii-^lies swim above the topmost braiielies of the tiers. As it tiie 
double series of canals by which tho water is drained fr»>m the r(‘- 
ehiimed lands, and the gradual nsci'iit by which it is ileliveied into 
the distant ocean, pre.sent a much .•slighter coiitrc.'^l, nnd pn-elmlo 
the po.'isibilily of aclnally re,*ili/.ing by tho eye the di.'irretne of ihc 
e.xlreiiie. levels —the polder in wiiicli the c itlle feed, and the sea, 
forty feet higher, on wliich tin* vi-ft .■k'l llo.iL tliat eomey the dinjy 
produce to Kngland or .America. 'Iln .^r polders are the ricLiisI 
and ino.st vnluablo soil in the iS'etlu rlands, and, gieat iw i.'. the 
co.'sL uf re<*lama1ion, the availnlile land ivcovefed ia;lls at once 
at a rate which nearly cover.‘< tho aelu.’il expense of the 
costlie.d xvorlc yet achieved, leaving Iho Slutr- which iihmo 
can nndciliKe sui*h «‘jiorintuis ■vviuK^ — ilie clear gainer by tlio 
entire l.Q\alinn whieli tho laud imd the p'qmhiiion it will 
.«ii|jp4»rt can bi-ar. W’o should ivconmieuil to any one who 
h.js not (iiiie or di'siie t<» rerid tliroiigh Mr. Wming's iuude.-.l 
volume lo vtudy at haist his lucnl iiccoiint of tho draining of tlie 
lltwirlem Luke, so as to uudorstaml the eonmge, .skill, and per-.e- 
\eranee which siii'h works oven now require, jo id 1«> form .S“nui 
faint idea of tho pains and do1eriijiiiati»»n by which the eoiiuliy 
\vi!.s eniarg^nl and pre.-JiTVod in the dav^. when sleaiu-powrr w,i,-*i y« t 
I niiKimwn. Mr. Waring c.irofnlly explains Iho peciijiar i-iiil«ij'i.t.‘.j- 
' incnls aiising frmn the intenuillent wsn-kinj.'' ol the wiiubiuil.s. .md 
I tho enor .nuns addition to the nece-’.sn*} “ barun " .-]»acc' — tlii'cnnaL 
1 biiiil up fur tho reoe.piion of the diain.i^o water- -w hich that worl.- 
, ing reijuirod. 

.1 Awm/mr iV* Aonrm/ * is a well-wntton, plotisiiut, but by i;<' 
I mo.iiis striking description of scenery and people that li.ixe Ih-i n 
i de.seriU’d u. hundred time.j before. Au\ one who has iievcj' 
the midnight sun, and La.s no idea v\ hat it is really liki*, ni.iy g-i 
a clear notion of the phononxtuiou from this volnino. An> o- • 
who has never enjoyed Norwegian salmon-liahiug, or heard oilier 
people talk about *t, and the charm.s of tlio country to which 
It ijjtroiliuv.s them, will iiore lind lh»» b«‘sL available hub'^Ulnie 
for diiecL knowledge of the subject. \r\y ono who h i.s 
Sell in a oarriolo or retul of caniolo-ttavclling will learn whul 
li crirriojir is, and what uro its pl«‘asurea and imronvenn iicrs ; 
and any one who knows nothing 'ibout tho bai’dy yeoiuunry 
of Xorvviiy, the slock from wliich have sprung so iininy 
noliilitios, will get .^mie alight uotioii of a people well vvorlh 
niidorf.tanding from these pages. But wo tear that when lhi» is 
said, there i.s not much luoro to s;iy for a very roadublo book, and 
that the class to whofo con Mder.iii on we have comiueudoii it — 
educated Lngliah men and women who have ludUiov visited Norway 
u«>r heard and rewl as niucli us they earn to know «b<mt it — is not 
numerous enough to give it a Teniiiiu?rativo circulation in l’!ngl .nd. 
lu pro.5*pccl.s at Jiomc may be heller. America is so far olt that 
men cuimot take a month’s fishing in Norway by way of a yearly 
holiday; and iho regular American travellers seldom vtmluro into 
r4*gions devoid of all the couiforU of hotels, and by no means 
atiraclive lo ladies ; .so that tho uuflior may hope to find plenty of 
his count rynion wlio neither know all that he can tell them nor 
arc quite iudillbrenl lo it. 

A (ilwtjm at the Art of Japan t is not a hook to be 
skimmed, and tho treatment is a little too deep and tochnicul 
to attract tho ordinary reader, or win from him Unit at- 
tentive study which is ncce.ssary to understand it. But to 
artists, to nil concerned in designing and in art luunufttc.liires, 
to intolli.i^nL collectors and connoisseurs, it should he welcome, 
ns ailbrdiiig a careful and well-(!on.'*idercd view of the prin- 
ciples and character of Oriental art, and of it,s signal divergouoo 
from lUl that is called by the same name in Europe ; of the mode 
in which, by ioregoing the attempt to represent nature accurately, 
and Biibordiiiaiing liteiiil truth to practical availability, the artiste 
of Japan and China have succetided iu a class of designs and a 
kind ol* ornamentation hardly studied here, and of tho exquisitu 
taste in colour which hue given so peculiar a value to their wiu’e. 
The deHoiency of the book is its poverty in illustrations. Thesa 
lu'o few, and those which are given are mere faint outlines of figures, 
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t<» the unprofesdional reader no idea whatever, save that 
of imi>ei*l‘o(!Lion, incompIetenefiB, and ille«ribility. They have, of 
coiiriic, tlitvlr u8o and mcviuiniy ua ex|)laDAtory of Japanoae drawinjr, 
aiid ii.s /j<l{ipt,ation to curved aurfacea; but to render iJie biiok fully 
bon u i*;d»ly lo atudeiits much, more should have been Ah it 

ja, Ibe volume ia one which all interest ed in artw.iri's, of 

wiiaij Vfi* kind, should posseRS, and which they 'vill l)o ahlo to 
by compiiriuff Its descriptions and the principles it iuya 
do\/u wilJi the nuiiuiroua colloctiona of lOastorn art mnnufaei urea 
uccc.s^iblo to Kiiglisli students. It may give momjo Jitilo he.p, 
poi h inri, to the devolopmont of a bettor and more eclectic te;a.K») 
of (h;^ig,i than we yet po.8aeHa. 

The ro.-ord of a Quaker's exporienccH among the Iiidinna * is not 
wriia'ij with any party bins, and bliows no disposition t<i eriticizo 
witli LHcvcrity the uiunugeniuutof the Jlepartiiient, scsTuhiloiis as ini>.st 
Am,' ricmis bolievo it to bo, nor yet to side with tb<* liidians sigainst 
fbc white men, to apologize for the cruelties of llio sJtvage, dr ex- 
^tggcTHle Ibo tivuchsruUK crimes of a civilized soMii iy'. 'I he nurhor 
wuj a letcher under tho patronage of tho Govern luont and on good 
loDiia with liicGovoriiiuent agents, and ihereforo avriids any ilksclo- 
.sures which might Ijo ollen.sive to his oniploytsrs or injurious to In.s 
Iricnd!'. lliiuaelf fro,pientiy exposed to danger, >uid liviiig withiu 
.•ii;.’htuf the most horrible scenes of the frightful bolder war] are 
tliar. breaks ouL Jrom lime to lime, he is under no ti ujpUtiiun to 
palliate Indian nfrocities; mid, as a fervent votary of his own liiith, 
he leg.irds with especial Imrror tho superstitious and idoliitrous 
practices of the *• savages, ’ and tho ocdisiunal diptures of white 
women .ind children (jjtmorally Mexicans) by those whom ho 
dcseribes iis heathens. Vi-t tho general b(\anng of his testimony 

I'jvoui.ihle. to the lndiiiu.««, and most damaging to hi.s coujitrv- 
n.cri. Tiua the gii'at majurily even of eueh tribes as the ]vio\\\.e 
ond < ktinauched wi:,h to ke(*p the pe:u*u oven under i-evi re pro- 
vm ill ion, and are seldom entangled in war oxeept when made 
•jnM\i‘iahie for tho action of young, impulsive, and unmaiiago- 
:iblo lueiuhcrs of the triU*, or driven to madness by some 
oJ I he treachenaiB burjiriseR and atrocious uia.ssiXCVMs which tho 
conuiua'th'Vs of tho Aiiiericau troops have repeatedly com- 
niilU;d, and wliich tho Pre.ddent luw never puuiblied — examples of 
rt liieii are incidenuilJy givt'U in tho course of the Quaker’s narrative 
- -thill tlie> are nol incapable of civilization were they put under 
MitLli'vc ami protected irom the white traders who make them mad 
Vr'iih the vilest of in toxica ting liquors, and encourage them looiit- 
r ig‘'‘ Ik f'uppl) iiig them wit li rillos, rdVolvors, and ammiioilion- - are 
the eonelusions to whiJi the author’s intimaui knowledge ol a con- 
oid liihle poilion of two of tho least tameable tribes t4)pears to have 
kd In Ml. To 1 ooneliwions the language and euuduct of the elders 
and n .qionsible eliie.l's, ,'is related by nearly all trustworthy outho- 
wo do not eoiinl either borderers or soldiovs among such — 
would rtcem distinct!} to ptiiiit. The Quakers ha\OR<*ldoiu failed 
to uLike and keep pe»u;c with the Indians if they oio let alone. 
I 5 ai tijfi pre.8iint sysloin of tribute and robWy, exemption from 
law and liability to massacre, the practice <if supply iijg tho Indians 
wiili clothes and futMi (in pnyjnentof annuities proiuisKl when they 
were roiiiu\ed from their original homos), half of wiiich aroeiiibt z/led 
on tlu; way, and the other half of such a quality as white pau]icr.s 
would reject with sourjj, tho encroachments of [»ioueerM, the im- 
porMlion of whisky, tho impunity of many leaders in the worst 
,ju U'.‘ 4'iis, and the slaughter of any body of Indians— men, women, 
or cliildreu — that may come to hand, iu retaliation for “ Indian 
■'ulnigoa,” without any attempt to detect and hunt iluvvn the per- 
ptU.tLors — can only end in renewed “ wars,’’ and in the luiul 
ervte/miuation of tho Rod Man. 

Tho story, not unduly prolonged, of An Ainencan in IcAandff 
is open to the same remark that we bavo made on A Snmnur in 
Norway, Iceland, so far as .bmgUsh readers and English tourists 
are concornud, has been so thoroughly ransiicked and explored, 
so frequently and fully described, that a now account of the country 
or the people, however well done, baa the disadvantage of being 
obviously siiperlluous. Tho inherent interest of the island, its wild 

oaery, its strange history and literature, and tho many relics of 
its ancient institutions which are still to be tiwced in its language 
and customs, aro amply suificient to ensure attention for ont* good 
book on the subject. Rut the ticLd is necessarily limited, inasmuch as 
Iceland has but a small area, a monotonous character, and a very 
tamo history ; and, those once described, there is nothing more to 
.say about it. If the many English and trAnslatod works on 
Icelandic subjects have not found their wniy to American readers, 
wo do not doubt that their couuirymau’a skotcliee, slight though 
they bo, will excite some interest. 

Of these Riogmphies of English Radical J^uiders % fbe 
principal, if not the sole, merit is that they are “ brieJ’.” I'ho 
men ui*e ill selected, their bistoiy is badly told, their eulogies are 
ridiculously exaggerated, and the writer’s notions of JihigHsh 
politics and prospects are laughably absurd. Ho fancies that >Sir 
Oharles Rilke is one of the foremost men in Parlimncnt, and not 

* 77 i« Life and Adveniuree of a Quo^sr among M« Indiana, Ity Tlioinns 
<). Bntlcv. illustrated. IkKitcin: Lee Sc Shcpnrd. New Yurk: Lt]Of 
8hcpurd,*& Rilliugliatn. Loodou : Sampson Low Sc Co. 1875. 

f An Arnerioan in lotland: an Aecouut of its Sceuerg, PtnpU^ and 
Jfidory i with a Description of if MUknuial CAdtration in 1874 j 

aetth S’otee on the Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islands, ana the great 
L'f'Hpthn 0/ 1875. By Samuel Kneeland, A.M., M.D., Secretary and Rro- 
fes.^nr of AOt>lo^ and Vhysiology in the MnsMichttsetts institute of 
Teohnoloiry. With Map ond Niueteeu Illustrations. Boston: Lockwocni, 
Brooks, S Co. l^ndon.t Stimpson Low & Co. 1876. 

t Dnef Biuaraphiee; Nnglidc Radical Leaden, Dy R. J. Hinton. Now 
totk : G. i\ Rutuaiu's Sous. London : Sampson F.ow 8c Co. 1875. 


at all unlikely to have his choice, ere long, between the 
»hip of a Monun^hyAtid the Presidency of a Republic; that Mr, 
.Peter Taylor is a popular idol ; and ilirtt the principal leaders of 
Opinion out of doors ore Mr. t)»iger, Mr. Hichanie, Mr, Brad laugh, 
luid Professor Eawwjit. 

lu uuderUiking A (hmjmrafi^o Jludortf of Religvjm • wo 
certainly incline lo think that Dr. Molfut Imii attempted a task far 
beyond hi.s knowledgtj and his powors. In e.ndoav^'uring to perfonn 
it within the liiuite of two small duodecimo volumes, ho has 
assuredly coiulenmed himsidf, not merely to complete, but to 
ludicrous, failure. Nor is the fault nu^redy that of choosing an 
ubaurdly grand title I'onin in»i;initicant work. I'he really hi.storical 
infoTiuatiou c^mtainod in the two parte " nosv before u.s is very small, 
tluiugh they pretend to embrace a conipleti^ view of “wicred” 
>>ijoks, from the date of or the Zend-AvcsUi, to that of the 
Honk of Morinoa ; luul tix' ligJit thrown tm the actiml relations of 
iliilerent Scripture.-i ” and cree<U is even valuable. On the 
whole, wo can liardly uiidci>t‘iml why the book was written; and 
wo CiiDiiut cfiiiceivc why it slionld ever bo re* * * § itL 

Two Leclun.ht un the relaiioii of iho Law to the Churches, hy 
Mr. Justice Strong of the Siijircme Court, are eo very good that we 
only regret that they are not mure compUlo and elaborate. For their 
own purposi^ — tluitof explniniug lo fiituro ministers of religion that 
the Church as u hiiiiian society, owning property, claiming rigbta, 
and capable of interfering wilh the rights ol othei***, must be sub- 
j*'(‘t to the law of iho l.ind, itud of explaining how far, in genoral, 
the laws of tho Stutoi t:iko cogniziiuco of Church ail'airs, bow far 
the Courts will interfere, and how' far they consider ihoinBelvea 
hound hy tho otlicial a< Hou of ihu (’hurcli in its corporate cha- 
racter, or by its legit ini:\tf‘ly fi-nnied regiilaiions — tho liectures aro 
admirably Irained. They go just .•?«> far «.s it was possible to go in lay- 
ing down general priuriplts, and puiiw? jawt when any further inquiry 
wouhl have led ihf‘ unilior into the ijilricacic.s cd technical detail 
and local diirerences of ]aw\ Tho result of tho discoui-sca may b*.? 
buinmcd up in thia — that in tho country where tho idea of a ** * * * free 
C’hmTh in a free State ” has been worked out most fully and con- 
sistently, K Church is a vohinlitry socictv, roc(.>gi)ized by tho Shite 
in- that ciipacily alone, and denlt with in e.vftclly the same way and 
ondiio same piinciples on which English law deals with an ordinal*/ 
Club. 

Mj’m. or Miss Gail Hamilton undertakes to prettch to the preachers 
a beries of Sermons [ which certainly cuntaiu a good deal of 
sound and practical truth oiteuuveilooked by the clergy, and much 
ollenor by laymen of an ecch suistical or ‘‘evangelical” turn of 
mind, li is a liulo uimising to read in 00c place a sentenco from 
which tho “ subjection of women ’’ luliows ns a noccissury and direct 
Corollary ; and it might bo possible to lind a i'ew actual contradic- 
tions uud palpable mcoiisintencics in this very volume. Rut in tho 
main the doctrines inciilnilcd in the.ee seniions are sound, and, 
where they are unsound, they err pieeiseJy in the opposite diretdion 
li) that in which ordinary preachers, Jay or clericail, go astray. 
There is an aggrohHlvem\ss in the title vvliich but too truly reflects 
tho tone of tho book ; and we caiimd but think that, if it had been 
revi.soil by a sensible man, .'iharing most of the w'riter’s opinions 
blit Iret; J’rom her feniiuino petulance and from that air of intellec- 
tual superiority which clev er women are wmnt so absurdly to assunie, 
Iho omission of passiigos amounting in all to some six pages would 
have doubled thecirculaliim ondquadrupledtheinfluenceofthework. 

Our NAv Miniefer ^ is, we lancy, a first attempt in ticlion; 
apparently a woman’s. There is no power iu it, and the ground is 
very ill chosen ; constantly approaching topics so distinctly religious 
that they ought to bo lelt whoUy apart from the foolish flirtations 
which luaku up tho substance of the story. It is possible that on 
another subject, and with the advantage of a plot, which is want- 
ing to this talo, something better might l>e achieved. Going West H 
is a good brisk boy’s book ; AMice at Flay ^ and the Story-Book 
for the Children aro capital reading for winter evenings in a young 
family — the latter especially good. Margery Keith ft and Fai& 
avd PaiunvnXl are of flimsy material, but not objectionable; and 
tho young Defenders " §§ is a book w*)dch will delight boys 
between ti;ii and Ibiu tccn. 

• A Ompfirative IfiAory of Rtlltnons. By James C, MolTut, D.D., 
Proh'ssor in Iluj Thcohigiitul berninuiy in Bririi'eton. NewYvik: Dodd 
& Mead. London : iikiuipyon Low & Co. 1675. 

t Two Lrcturrs vpofc the IMations of CivU Liw to Church Polity, Dii- 
eipline, and Prawrty, By Jlon. William Strong, LL.D., Juatleo of the 
Supreme ('ourt, D.S. New York: Dodd & Mead London: Sampan Low 
8c i/O. 

t bei-monf to the Clergy, By Gail Ilaniilton, Author of “Country 
Living and Cunnixy Thinking,'* &e. &c. liobtun : WUliiim F. G;U 8c Go. 
Lotidon ; Sampson Low & Co. 1876.' 

§ Our Kfw Jlifiuifer. By E. G. Ferryman. New York : T. W'^hittuker. 
London : Sampson Low St Co. 

11 doing West; or, the Perils of a Poor Roy, By Oliver Oplie, Author 
of “Young Aincurica Abroad.*’ Ac. With Thirl c 1 llliutratiun.«i. Boston: 
Loq St Shepard. J.ondou : Sampson Low Sc Co. 1870. 

^ Mice at Play: a Story for the Whole lamily. By Ncil Forest. With 
Eighteen lUiistratious by Sol P^ytinge. Boaioii : Roberta Brothers. 1876. 

** A Story-Book for the Children, By Mm. \. M, Dina, lUuatratod. 
Boston: Osgood Sc Co. London : Sanqiaon L4»)v* A G). 1875. 

ft J/un/rry ilTei^A. By Virginia F. 'Cpwusrnd. Boston 2 Loiliig^ mn.i» 
don ; Sampson Low & Co. ' 

II faith and Patience ; or, the J/atnngtfm Oirls, A Steiy!»< 'By Soahflf 
Winihrop. Ncmr York: Randolph & Co. Jwoudon ; SampfioicLoti Ik CoT 
1 §§ ^TAe Forest Glen Series, Brought to the Pnmt ; or, fAe . Yonng />•* 

fenders By Kl^ah Kellogg, Author of “ Sowc.d by the &0k 

Jllttstratod. Boston X Loo fs She|«urd. London: Saapdon Low ht Oow 
1876, 
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A now edition of Poe’s Porma *, with a strongly vindicative 
incMiiLiir ; the Mi/th of Ntom* Idol t» a not very atrikiu^r atory in 
fliiont verso ; and two colloctions of poems, named from* the 

alliLoralivo titles of their first pieces, Thn Bird and the Bell 
now and then lively and wpirihMl, and the Rose, nnd Moof •Tree 
eoniclinios musical, complete oiir list for the month. 

• uUc7Wfrial Edtiitn. Toctu^ and of Kdijar Alltin Pop, lut‘lutVin][; 

Memoir liy .John IT. Incrr.'nn ; Tnlmtes to his Mfunirv by I'roff^sor Lowell 
and N. I*. \ViU^^ ; with ih»* Addivsisc'*, and I'oein^ of tlv' Memorial 

C«‘n>ii)(»niri at the Monuuientul 1\>dii atiuti. Now York : X. .1. Middleton. 
*87^). 

t Thp Mt/th t)f Stonp Idol: a T.okp Lvifntd rf Ihikoln. Jly Willi.iin 
!’. tTono-', A.M., l itr <»f !li<‘ Xortb-lVostern Keinido 

JCv’nnstoii, IM. (Ihifaj',!' : cS: Co. Li>t)il<tn . .'^aiin»?on I.iov A. Co. 

J 77o* Jlirtl anti ihr flvU ; with nthrr PonH't. Uy i'lirisrouht'r 
Cr/inoh. IJo^toii r 0;.„‘^iM)d Co. I.ortilon : 'I’rli oner A' Co. 

§ Itosp tnul Hotf-Trvr. l'_\ I'ar.soM'j l.atiu'o|>. Uoi^ton : 

(t^^ood C’o. F.ond.ai : TnibiUT A* < ‘o. 2i'?75. 


XOTiCL. 

7TV hey leave to state that we deeline to rtf urn rejected Cotn?nitni* 
tatfoas : aiiil to this rale wacan wtihe. 710 e.teejdiou. 


THR UNITED HTATES. 

7'he Aanual Suhsi 7ipffo77 to the S.\TrnnvY Iii:vri.\v, hulmihtj 
jnfstayr to tiiiu part of the United ISiates^ is i.^1 ‘L/., or 

is7 ijold, a»d fUtty he fnorai'ded direet to the l*ahlisher^ JNJr. 
J>AYJJ) Sow-yOt the Ojlircy'^tA Southampton Strvety Stiuiud^ or 
to Mr. IL 1*. Ni i.v r.v*-', .Inim'ivo/ Aymtofy 4 7'rafalynr Stfuare^ 
j^oudotu Tnftiittdttmai Moiiey Order. <i tan he sent from any 
n /ice in the United SUiteSy and SuhscriptionSj payable in adi aut ey 
0 . 1 ' 1 / connh nee at any time. 


Ti; . SxVTUllDAY REVIEW 


S ENATE, rULPIT, BA K. — ELOCUTION.— 

“ UtKMl mnsilti lid VOS pcrtinct, et nraeiro molntn 

.Wr. GKOlUlK VANDRNHOFF. 101 <i«wsr Street ^ 

Irailiii^f A 4 ‘tnr of Ihr lUMnurket Theotre, und hon< 

Sh-iltMivroan Artor, himI l.iTCurfr rbroMuhuiit the liii 
TIiiN**. lUi-Mnuff no mw.DaturRl. forcibk*. nud 
t iM'AL C'l'LTintR fiftT.tive foruiiy arena. 

Ml. \ .ANOKNflOKF’S Work oil KlocuUon I* a 'IVtt-Hook In Ktialuiiil and the lliilteil 
Sutm. unit Mr. V.’« Ihipilii have taktii the hii:lu>iit prizes ut the IntcrcoUctflato Oratcmcial 
Cn:*t* 111 til N't'W YorV.—iOI Otuvor Strt'ct, IV, C. J 

S I'AM M KKl.NO, and all ncirulK of Hpeccli, not ornanlc. cfflictualljr Cured. 

O ' IET.T1-:NHA.M (IOLT.EOK -TWET.VE SCIIOLARSHim 

T.i/ht X4I1 : Fuur ISO. i:iriaioii. Second Wrek in May.. Apply to th» Smwirratty, the 
Cullft'o. I 'hvlUrnliatn. 


T ^\I)L1:Y COI.LKdK S(MTOr..\]{SIlIPS. -An KLEOTION 

^ to Ilif <F\vni.I. S( IldE^USinV. vuhii- tV». iwd FOIIll other KNTRARCB 
sril<>l.\n.v.|irr^. 'rw-iiiif Dneol'X'Pi. iuhI Onrorien. ardl be Ill'll! on Wo'lncudny, Mar 1(1, 
j Tlii-y iir«' nil tl•llahll■ for >oiir yeiird Vaply to tin* UithhaJI, liailli'y College, Ahlniraoil. 

i T.TIOlKiATK SOlUKU.. -ELKOTTON to VOUK SOT[OI.AIl- 

I ^ SHIPS. iT.s, f.'id, ciu, £tu, In July,— Application to lie made to the UKAlsMAm'An, 
I SrhtHil lIuuiM. Tli('hi{ule, IN. 

' A 1 . V E K N 0 O L L E O E, 

ThiaCoLi.KOK contulns TFIURK DKl*AllT.MEN r.N-,lho CLASSICAb. MODiniN, anil 
VIlKCAHAronY i.ii\vi:k sciiohr. 

nii'iiriiiii* itiid 'riiiiicui, iindi’r 1; ourte«.ii, £>*0 ; n\i*r roiirlcni. IttO, Ni»»-Sharvhulflcrs pay au 
ej«ti*» ici* !•( i.h. ^(.et ml iiil\iiiitiuri * (or Kind r.f uii-ii iind Home lloardini. 

Jr or tmthLi iiifnriiiiituiu, lipply lutheltov. Auinuu (■'aiiku, M.A.,Uvad-Muiiter,latc Fclluw 
anil '1 utor ol a ( olloir^', ( ixliird. 


( ;i;UM.\.N'Y.--Hi.irh-c1iis3 EIH'OA'J ION at Iho ROYAL 

^ ^ t'OliI.miK''. oiltciidr'l by the *»»'iii) of llu- < lown Vriiiee of (icrniffiis 1, with 

n.orouL'Ii I ifi iiia'i. !• M nrli, in id F.iiylisl, I'roato 'I'uitiioi l*y JU'ioilcnt CirKduiiloit. Hint u irCim'd 
F.iiL'li h hiiii.i-. l)L-lii:htriil n* lyhlMoirlwwid of W tlm Aiie. Park, and the \'ii|li 1 ol 

llu* J'lil.la. I*r.»^lii f li»i. w iili }iiJ 4 lni.t wti n iev< Tt 1 mi. 7>i to '.«) (.niliivUd, lueiuiiJyc — AdditfdS, 
l>r. S \l tii:. M A , I'uittfl Ij.i M lllhe iri I'licland In April). 

H I U.SI.EY, AVINOilKSTER.— A. .M. (IKATIflXU'E, R.A. 

Cixfi.i.l. |.iip.iieB TIOVS, btluteo Si-ioii uml TwiUf f'T |■lIllllC SoIuhiI* TcrioB, 100 
and f;iiiiieu-. llolulayii nm nt \ViuchC4-fiT I 1 .II 1 ..C, Alter Faster he rjui iCt-WiO Two or 
'I liitx* IKivH.. Adilifso, llomi Close. llur’*lc>, W iiKlo’stir. 

WOOliVVKill, LINE, EONTROL, 0(K)IM'.R’S llJLIj— 

* Y II, .V pf HL’HIIFS iWniiit;. C'lim.^w ho hiiii Tainted over hae VACANCIFH for 
the nexi l.xniiiiii-Kions Clamiial. Seii'iov. Fn iii-h, (ieriiiuii. iind Drnwinif 'I'lilord- lie cun 
nUo rm i\v (dUln dintmi t) Jimiiuer FC FII.S foi 11 mure cxlendud Oiurai'.-' Feliiui. W. 


I^’OI.KKSTONE.-Mr. W. J. JEA FERKSDN, M.A. (SchciUir) 

OxuM nsKi>.1ed hy a ('aiiitiriduc Honniirmnun aiol a culiiiK'U'nt utaffol Teacheni. prri'ait'e 
for the 'CnlveifiitkK and tor all Cuiiipetitive Kxatnluuliond. Ihipils loicieBilui ul the liirt Nine 


W EsfllATlvON^'E.\^ Kenl.--\v. THORNtOX BULLtM'K', 

n.A.. (ixon tCliiQsieiit Honours, Mod.* 1 . for F.leht n-iirH AMNiktant-Maitcr nt Ti'inpUi 
Grove, prepares TluVS ftir the I'uhlic hchiH>l$.w. leriiid, m'., nil tipplioulloii. 


»IK 


POLn L LlTKIIATUlii:, WOJKXt C, ANIi AHT, 

Ihitv fid. 


(••( TKNTfc. OF No. l.Ofil, IT.IJllCAIlY W. 187C: 

The .‘ilavc Ciri-nlur I'fluiN*. 

h;uiii. The S.jr i < 'sill'll Ih'ljiUi'. M . ^luirci's CfiiiiipHe. Recent ForcMons. 

I 'o'.iiit ArtuiK. Th«‘ lirdiim Lc^ji.dulioa nlil, 

Cotn/iiou's lurjcsiirf. 


Thf> Monuirriil to KVjits-. 

flrii: '^iiii ^rch1l^l•tll^^ K* Ern^ifprp. 

Tht I'isd. I rri‘uri .1 P. M<di .Modern Gar.li'iii. F>ri*s In TI.entrf.»i. 

j prMMiaJ f aLoili'viuv. A Ru-y Board. 

fhf O'tfKiOi ut «]j(* Ol^uipio. 


Lifool [ ord ShRlljiinio — Vol If. 

i'lilflniid fropi .1 (!• "uan I'-ont of \ iew. CJonpirH rxi*tc*uix' of AHxcd rungiisipro- 
hi u I •III.’'. Lot I I’H mid .\bns. 

Li'i.ir .tij'W I Hm- lieign of Jlcnry VJ IF. V)' Youii » AUsIde:^. 

I d se* “ ITotorli'. A’lichtliijr i'» the Aivtic iji'iH. 

Aiudicaii LiU'raturo. • 


fd.NirNlB OF No. 1,06(J, FRliRUARY 16, ISTd: 

Till"' Ro’, .d Titlo ~’l 111* Nurg-Canul lifbutf'—PriniT Ih'-mstrrk nrid the rroiss—Tlie 
NfW ' iiijit .1 I'liisil /V|ipcjil FrniicC— f.ord Curnnrvoii on West Africu- Tho 
V.t I. Eiiit :-li;pinnK Uill— Tim Incrouati of Hm EpEcopatv. 

Til', .'^piri' of Iliir'^HlriiMK — Hftgn‘'n — The ProttroeH of ruffory Prjimvd CtuiotilJiil- 
tii.u « r .loiiii <• Arr— Soiiii* Wo»,t I^ndou Moiuirs-.Tho Kuplon (Foh C ouiihiny — 
ViTlir.ro MU'VJoi*— The (iOrrcH Ccutunary— Cro^^fd Chviiu-! -vUulln liL thu 

Thii'hiiiiiiirn Joiii ii'.'v 111 t.h<* < 'mioniMH - rnurn Life of Ootlwiu—Lord IhinmwiraTru-h 
Ai'cliiUiciiir*' {.oiiiiiik UlunchurtE Krsilia--'LTio Ucunfdu Coiifi rciioc at Jloiui — 
I 'Ari -Monco'r. I’nitlnr - Jliigli ( 'riehton’a liouiiuico— Horntnu Literature. 


London ; Fubllsslu^l at 38 SOUTHAMPTON KTREET, liTRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


lV/rUi=dOAL UNION. TI.R.II. tlio Diilie of EniNRURGH, 

jy L ft PAtiinn. - '1 he I Jrat of Eiffht M ATINSKS, Tii««la*. April 4*i. i;^B|.lnl, Auer. Mw. 
lldiiifiriir. Altlod .lueil, uiid Auttilia* llnhiiidtcin arc fxiaieU'iJ. riic Bcijord of with a Hal 
ArtiMa I'liffiwed •'inix' IHU. iledc-alcd to Vicuxrciniia.ib now published. hai'MiK 

Noiiiliiatinii't to lend Nanfiui and Addrejuicn to the Dircciur. .Subacrlptioii, Two tiulncaii, paid 
by cheiiue b»*fonj Caatcr, to J . KLt«A, ti V mtnria Square. ^ 

' SoblJiTY of piSvrJ :R8 iu*^VV OOLOr ILs!— 

A Tha FOUIlTEKJNTn AVINTEB EXHIBITION ||a|lKETCHK8 ipd HTUmtfi la 
NOW OFENiiKlIManKart. Tea tllUive. Admiiirib HBF 

« nuHvsp FlirPP. Sfcrptaru. 

the 

'rucifljtlvn,” 
llOKfl 


TVOKJe’S OllEAT PIOTURE of "CHRIST LEAVING 

PBi^ETORHrM» * with •’ Dream of riUte'ii WIfb,” *• The Night of the Crucifli 
•* La Vlane," “ Soldlera of Ih® Cxow." ''Cii^rlillaM Mwtyri,’* “ Oamlng Tabic, n -1 
OATsLEKY»3aN«w (loud Street. Toe to Six. Admlwinn. li. 


LJJAIl WALTON.-^ 

OVEN.. -A J.aTffe CVUeetlolHin 
iXtouGalUry.VJI Vloaifiirr. T 

)WEN8 0<>LLE0E, 

. ^ nr DNHB. MRKTAL and 1 
wrtl bctoina VAGAftT In V4!plMrilit# i, 
jRvoaii tu the fJliair of rollUw ficenn 
'Wiled to hvitd mipiieatiuni and tnallii 
'P«r than "niturday. Marah It, \m. .. 

htCh be Iccrot oti aiiplleatloa to J G. Ol 


WINTER EXHIBITION novr 

jFateivCoIaar Drawinsa oiiVlEW.and for SALE. 
J I>ltlk.^axyhwion. iurl udlBK CaUlciguCi I*. 

er.-r?rhe 1^FJK8S()IISHIP 

|!.f>lfnjDSOPUY, and PgLlTlCAT. ECONOMY, 
\ In W'InInicnt of FroIh iMA 

"in Iwl yBcJte Ctdiw. Loudon, t^^dattu hro 
asathcOMiUuHder cover 10 the ferietrnr^iot 

flwwp. I iJtli'aiSIi'fSit. !'*• 

1. IIOXJCE MIGUOLSUN, 


DUOATFON (Th(mmj;h llIONKFJCn'J) 

CT.EHOVM.A N cnrnciHy ilriireii to wommend n !■ irit-('Jii» L MUEs' srilOOL. 'I'he 
MttiHion i« ciK losvl 111 it-< uu n i^uiiiiidi ol icvi'tbl oem, in n Ih uuiiful and li('iilth,\ i.itiiatioi) near 
l.<iii«li>ii Pr«tt,‘*»H.»ii aiitl Lci'iiiroii. Advcrlisi r', only mtni'st in this K hfml ii»-im»ii from hi* 
liMiina had iH-i iilinr hicililiiM tor karninrr tlo* Trui hioc ( hIih nnil ri'iniirkiil'le Moriil I'ou’rr nf 
the l'iMU*ip.d ovi-r youlli, so lliul he tliankliilli 1 fiKiinitr.'d liii PauirhUrs lo lur 'JVinnMuMinJ 
tiuls that IK* I*, iiow d.M«'liiiryiii(r a doty (n riirrnti doiiipu fnr their HaiinhtirA Fdue.itiuH 
tliori>t')'h Di'diPite. hnacil upon the Bible .-AddrniH. VlUAM. si.>,i,iMi.'hiirst, MlaiiU'huist. 

A YOUNO (tKIIMAN .L.\l)A^ of po.silioii tlc.sirvft Ih find a 

HOME wlitrt*. In ex^'liango for Gerinati iiiul Ficiu'h. she ran acquire KNCSL1SH . 
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END OF THE OARLIST WAR. 

A fter the loRSof Estclla and Tolosa, the cause of Don 
Carlos had become visibly hopeless. The Kino and 
his generals probably hoard with satisfaciion, and without | 
surprise, that the Pretender had crossed the frontier and i 

f laced his person at the disposal of the French authorities. | 
t was right that he should not bo allowed to remain* in 
Franco, though his prcseuco oven on tho frontier would 
probably be no longer dangerous. His olHcers and troops 
jiavo been faithful to the last ; and tbo pcriidy of MauOto, 
who betrayed the cause of his grandfather forty years ago, 
has not bo<m repeated. While tho insurgents retire frq^^ 
the struggle without dishonour, tho national Government is 
nob hampered by tho ‘ ^nditiuus of any convention. The 
victory has been complete ; and, for the present at least, 
tho Basque provinces will not bo able to resist the |>artial 
or total abolition of their cherished privileges. Exporiciico 
will show whether it is possible to administer permanently 
any other form of government than that to wliioh tho 
provinces have been accustomed. Tho greatest difficulty will 
arise when attempts aro mado to enforce tho conscription, 
which is intolerable to the most warlike part of tho Spanish 
population. The Northern provinces have during two 
years raised many more soldiers than would liave formed 
their quota if tho inhabitants had been content to serve in 
the Spanish army; but they aro obstinately opposed to 
compulsory service, which is indood more bardensomo in 
Spain than in any other countxy, French and German 
conscripts are only required tb serve at homo iu timo of 
peace, and few of them are at any time employed beyond 
the limits of Europe. Spain has still large cotbuial 
sessions ; and in Cuba a kind of civil war has been smoul- 
dering for seven or eight years. 1^x11 bo difficult^to raise 
a contingent iu^ the Basque provinces for colonial Wvice; 
and yet .it is invidious to allouu special exemption to a 
disafibeted part of the populdipi; King Alfonso’s. Go- 
vonimont in its present mood will perhaps find moms of 
appoasing"^ the religious snsc^tibiUiieH of tho Northern 
cmrg}’ and their adherents. ^Tho dominant party in the 
Ministry and in tho Cortes favours the protensions of the 
priesthood, although it has not been' toought expedient to 
concede all the oleums of ^Bome. 

If any Carlist wero acquainted with a well-known anec- 
dote iu English history, he might console himself by tolling 
the victors, like tho Cavalier after the battlo of Worcester, 
that now they have done their" work, and have leisure to 
fall out anlong themselves. Tho party struggles which may 
bo expected to follow the. termination of tho war will be 
embittered by the return of Queen IsiiusL^i; whose friends 
. and enemies will oaose equal omharrassment to tho Minis- 
ters. Her supporters, lalthoug|i they may not actively 
assert lier pretensions to tho Crown, must hold that her 
dethronement tvas wrongful ^s well Os illegal, A much 
larger bbdy will relent the repudiation by tho Government 
of the results of the revolution of 1868. No Sovereign 
has at any time been driven from tho throne more entirely 
on tho ground of unfitness to reign. Prim, Srkrai^o, and 
TOFSts wouid have been content to allow the QovRK/to 
retain the throne^ if they had not found by experience 
that it was usel^ to effect mere ohanges qf Miniateis, as 
long ss a corrupt and bigoted Court steadily maintained the 
despotio and fotblerant pblicy. It is not Imo wn whether 
19 likely hereafter to display ability or political 
indmieodefioo. At present be is a boy, and his consent to 
ijm Attorn of his mother renders it probable that he will 


fall under her baneful influenco. She is herself not of a 
disposition to content herself with the ceremonial splondonis 
of royalty. Through life she has shown, though generally in 
a wrong cause, determination and the kind of ability which 
is connociod with obstinacy and cunning ; and, oven if slio 
wero herself disposed to keep aloof from affairs, it will' 
be the interest of factions and of aspirants to power to 
court her alliance and to stimulate her interforonce. The 
extreme section of the clergy will not fail to remind her ot 
the pious zeal which compensated, at the expense of her 
subjects, for her own personal eccentricities; and, if 
necessary, it will be easy to provide her with contbssora 
and miraclo-mongering nnns to dii*ect her actions. It 
is also supposed that the most active and ambitious among 
the military chiefs has adopted the Cause of tbo Queen. 

Tho overwhelming majority which the Ministers have 
secured in tho Cortes will be coufimicd in its devotion to 
its patrons by tho victory in thd Noi*th. * At pi'cseut the 
Legislature is unanimous in recognizing the Ktxg whb had 
been tacitly accepted by tho nation. CASXiiLAa himself took 
the oath pf allegiance,, though ho at the same timo objected 
to tho imposition of political teats. Lt the present Cortes 
his eloquence will be ineileciive ; qfid it may be doubted 
wh^her ho is still eager to csta^isli a Republic. For tbo 
present there will be nA disposition to disquss constitutional 
forms; yet it will bo ^^ntorelling^ to ascertain on some fit 
occa.sion which, of nmny imprsibtr^le Constitutions, is 
supposed to bo ^ in force. UuiversSil suffrage may be on* 
dared in a country where every Govenunont ban with ‘ 
any kind of franchise return a Legislature oonsisting ex- 
clusively of its own partisans^ if . the Constitniiott ol 
1869, enacted after the expulsion of the Queen, is recog- 
nized as valid, all sects ^ aro entiUed to freedom of 
religious worship, and tho clergy are derived of the 
exclusive control of education. No arrests or punish- 
meiits ^ro allowed except under due form of law; 
and by^ a clauso in tho Constitution it is expressly de- 
clared that it cam never bo suspended. pmetioo tbo 
Ministers havb,», after tho example of all thoir 
exorcised an arbitrary power of arresting and banishing 
their opponents. Their own rtSjority is expected to em- 
bai’ri^s them by its support of tho claims of tho 
Tho Universities aro entirely under. tho control efj 
Church, and tho Government is pledged to restore fill 
ecclcsiaiAical property which has not, already alien- 
afod. It is not known whether the ‘Miuiatm*s havo^any 
definite financial policy. Tho unfortunate creditorst^ho 
have for some time past received no dividends may xjkson- 
ably expect consideration after tho resfoiktion o£ peace. 
Political confusion, and civil war itself^ Jiave'hcft prevented 
Spain from advancing in wcaltli auff prosperity. Tho 
Government mi g|||j|^y 5 ?gcly increase ifo revenue by the 
ad^tion of it' rat^Hl tariff, and it would at tho same time 
disoourage the contraband trade v^hich will revivo with the 
paoiflbatioti of the frontiei^ provinoos ; but sound views of 
political economy seem to bo among the tardiest results of 
civilization. 

Tho flourishes with which partisans of Dim Oi 
aileot to cover his firill flefeatHie |)erfectly harffllsiii;? 
is announced that the conies^ can .scfb^y 
odinmenodd mlder more favpawfo eonditioriili, 
abandoned, hut sttspexMl^. The unfortunate ClUAtps 
surrendered, it is said, nei^er ^ hia onbmies niew to ^ 

I French ? but ho voluntarily ra&ed into foreign tenitory 
I when the chancos of war wei^ for thb time, unfavourable. 

' If he had wished to grainy w petty tovtuge he might have 
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cansoil his cousin some emliarrassmcnt by bocoininjf a 
prisoner iristoatl of a fugitive. I)*)ri Caklos has coino 
(lireotly througli France to Knglatul ; but ho will pro- 
bably Hiulainfiro congotiial rosidoiico in Au.stria. It wouKl 
have bccu inconvenient to pass tbrougli (Jerm{iny, which 
has been justly oihuKled by tho outnigcs of hi.s adherent't, 
or to seek ill Italy tlie protecLiori of n heterodox ICinu 
whoso Ron at one time wore the crown winch Dvin C’.vulos 
claimed as his own. It is not unlikely that lie may be the 
last of the rare of legitnni. stand absolutist Pretenders. The 
Connt of CnAMi;oia» lias almost eea.setl to maintain the 
fiction tliat be is hercafnu’ to reign over regenerated and 
repentant Franee. The King of Xaci.k.s and the banisheil 
Italian niike.s and llieir heirs are almost forgotten, although 
11 Neapolitan Prince lately Jjold without tlibcredd- a eoni- 
niand in tho insurreotiojiary Spanish army. Don Caui.os 
has not disjdaytd either political or military ability ; but 
ho accins to liavo had the ])ower of attaching to hia porsjui j 
tho population which assoeiati‘d his e;uise v\itb the mainte- ! 
iinnco of aneient privileges, 'i'lu* pi-omisea which bo from i 
timo to time luldres.si'd to the Spanish nation had tho merit ; 
of candour. Tho representative of tho male line of the 
Spanish Houuiions never c’ondeseendod to tho profession of 
modern ivmstitulional dootrinos. On the contrary, ho 
always an non need the future restoration of tho blessings 
which were onjoyed by Spain when desjudi.'-ui and religious j 
intoloraiico had in tho iMglitoontli oontiiry i-eduee<l tho j 
country to tho lowt'st point of inis<'ry and degradation. [ 
Tho iSpauish legend of a golden age of ab.solntc royalty 
was even more baseleiss thiiri tho Jacobinical or tho 
Napolooni.st legeiul of France. In the midst of recurring 
civil wars, of national iu^^^dvoiiey, and of chrtmio tnal- 
administvation, Sji'iin has made cnonuous progress since 
tho days of Ctiaui-i s iV. if tho nation had bisrn reduced 
to ils present ^tatc of uncertainty under a wise ami | 
vigoroii.s (ioveniment, ihei-o would be little bf pj fo * tin* 
future J but almost any change will be an imjeoveuM nt. 
T’luu’O ia reason to hope that King Aiiro:>.>o may bo better 
than hta predecessors, and bo cannot po.ssibly bo worse. i 


THE AiniY ESTl.MATJ'S. 

I N the opinion of ^fr. J1 ai,*t»y flic army is in a iatisfaefcorjy 
stale; lint to bo in a really sal isfaetory stale, it jniisl I 
ho paid a good deal more than it lias hitherto reccMved. 
^Ir. Hakoy holtlly falo*a issue with tlioj>o who coieplain 
that most of onr rociaiita aro weak hoys. lie doe.s not at 
all object to weak boys, lie likes soldiers fo j(»in the army 
at seventeen and Ic.'im* it at twenty-three, and he relics on 
the opinion of Sir tiAii.M r who thinks that 

young soldiers arc the bt-'.l — the mo.'^t ohedient, and the 
most easily led. Our recruits arc the yonugest in the 
world; for in con Til vies whero censciipuon [iivvails, the 
authoniieR can clio(..'-e at what age reernils shall begin their 
term of service ; ami Fram e and Austria choose tliat twenty 
shall be the minimum age, while tlermany is satisfied 
with nineteen. On tho otlier linud, our recruits art?, 
eompurilivcly spf .-skiiig, of a good sl/.o. Tim average 
height of tho inlanUy of thu I /me i.s over five foul 
six, and this is a good height, ami not bidow that 
of tho lx\st (aintineiitid armic.s. Jhit we di) not get 
enough rceimitH, and of llmM? who join, too large a 
mimbcr will not stay. Tho higher the qiialilication.s of 
each particTilar bium’ii of llio fiei vice, the more ililUcult ia 
it found to get a class of men whom otiier employers of 
labour are .specially anxious to get-. The Llumils urn not 
up to their proper nmuber, and di*ser(.ions arc very frecjneut 
ill the Artillery, because* the Guards and Arlillcryniea are 
i-equiroil to bo of moro than ordinary Jieiglit, and for such 
racTJ there is a constant demaml in civil life. The urmy is, 
in fact, not snfliciontJy attractive as a eoUifig, and to make 
it moro aitmelivo Mr. IJakdy proposes fo sjicnd money 
freely. There are, as ho pointed out, (wo isdueements to 
ciilistmeut that may bo held out. Tho.se who ai’O iu- 
diiied to join inay be made to feci that tho army is a 
culling ill which merit will command sucec.ss, and tliat 
.'prlvj^ sold Id'S who rise to bo nan.comniLS.sioncd officers 
imi iSftiiig to. a really good thing. Hero Air. Haudv is 
wisely liberal. At pw-tiiifc Boldier.s inuelt dislike tlio road 
Ui promotion, aa they liave to pass througli tho lower stages, 
iu which tho dulie » are ( ppeciaJly ii’ksome, witliout any iii.^ 
crease of pay, iloneef >riii every stage of promotiou is to 
he accompanied with au increase of i>ay, and tiioso iu the 
highest ata-^o will re»*eivo iio less than sixpeuco a day 


extm. In tho next place, tho soldier may bo made to feel 
that, even if ho does not rise in the path of promotion ab 
all, he i.s making a good investment by entering the army. * 
Mr. H AiiDY oilers him the prospect of laying by a handsome 
sum which will set him up when his six years of service 
arc over. H(3 is to have 3k a year saved up for him ; and so 
when he has finished his term of service ho will have i8^, in 
hand, whieli will bo paid to him with proper precau- 
tions, so that ho may really have it in hand when ho 
enters on civilian life, and may not have let it jcjet 
intij tho h.ands of sharks at tho moment of lus dis- 
eliarge. The prospect of this consideniblo bonus at the 
end of his term of service will, it is thought, not only induce 
tho soldier to enlist, but prevent him from deserting, as ho 
will not like to forfeit what ho has earned. Tho ameliora- 
tion of tho position of non-cumt4i^'i>aioned utUcers, and tho 
cit ation of this tempting bonus at tho expiration of six 
year.s* service, aro flu? keys of Air. Uaj".i»y's projwsals. It 
is no dmibl an expensive process, and there is an apparent 
inconsistency hotwooii tho glowing picture Avhich Mr. 
Hm:i»v tlraws of the present state of tho lU'my and tlio re- 
qnc.^t ftip largo extra suins iu oinler that the array may bo 
made ellicient. lint if it is nt'cossary to find tho money, 
tho nation will willingly find it, and will make proper 
allowances for tho gentle oflicialism with which Mr. liASUY 
wi.K)n*s to make an exponsivo change without giving ofTonco 
to any one. 

'I^K-ro arc, howeviT, many minor points in whicli Air. 

1 L\k I) V carries out h i.s principle of endeavouring to obtain 
iiicreusod efficiency by increase of pay. Tho Guards aro 
to have au extiu pimny a day, which is also to accumulate 
for them. An increase is to bo made in tho sum appli- 
cable to the Yeomanry in order to render them scrviceablo 
light cavalry. A very considerable cliango is also to be 
uiado iu the position of tho medical department. At 
prc^(•nt it is found that guotl men will not bc(*omo army 
siir,.;;o.oiis. At a recent examination there wore only 
lilbdi candidates for forty-fivo vacancies, and tho autho- 
! ritic.s had to take candidates who Lad been previously 
j rcj**cti'd. Air. IIaudy, as ho himself says, now proposes 
iiio.st libeinl terras. For ten years tlie surgeons aro to have 
j 250/. a year ; and at Ibo end of that timo they are, if they . 
(diooso to roiiro, to havo a bonu.s of 1,000/. given them, 
with which it i.s calculated they may buy a private practice. 
If they slay on, their pay \vill gradually ri.>e to 450/-. a 
3'car, but al, the age of sixty they are to bo obliged to 
i ret ire. For an active young man without capital, the career 
I of au army surgeon will henceforth ho by nomcan.sau un- 
attriicl ivc one. I ja.'^tly, a considorahlo altmation is to bo made 
in the tixatment of tlie nicu who pa.ss into tho Re.serve. Tho 
.scheme of a Heserv o consisting of men engaged in civil 
occupatiims, but with Ki.v years’ training as soldiers, and 
who could bo culled out iu case of an emi'rgoncy, was an 
cssonlial lealiirc in tho schemo of army reform intro- 
duced by Lord Cakdwkli.. But tho coiuieptiou was very 
imperfectly worked out. ’I'lio men aro paid in .advance, and 
go wherever they plcaso, under no real obligation to do 
anything for tho money they receive, and without the 
authorities having any uffiociual means of getting at them. 
Air, Hailoy proposes to make tho Heserve force much moro 
of a rcJiUty. Ho w'ishes it to bo clearly mider,stood that tho 
men of tlie Rcscj’vo are not civilians playing at btiing sol- 
dicr.s, but soldiers on furlough. If they aro called they ' 
must come, ami if they do not com© they must bo treated 
us destu'tors. They are not to bo paid in advance, but aro 
to bo j)aid at the end of every two month.s, and are then to 
undergo a medical examination to test their illness for 
.service. Every autumn they iu*o to be called out. As Mr. 
IIakoy put it, ho wanted to see them; and this seems, 
a ica.sonablo wish. In course of timo it is calculated 
that tho Re.sorvo will contain upwards of 80,000 men ; and 
if they can bo really got at, thi.s will bo a most valuable 
addition to thu strength of the arm}'. 

Tho English army costs a large amount of money, and 
tho cost lias lately iticreasod rapidly, and will continue to* 

I increa.'jer. ' Three-quarters of a million aro now to be spent 
' on it moro than was silent throe years ago, and tbp burden, 
of Air. Haui-iy’s proposals will not be folt at once, but will 
pre.^*s with increasing severity os ycar.H go on. The cost of 
tlio Reserve, for example, is x^rti^ctically nothing at present^ 
but will amount horeailter to a q^uartpr of a miUibjii 
annually. But it is obviously much more cconoxaical 
spend luurtccu or even millions ott a figo4 

tjjan thirteen raiUious on a bad mxij, . 

’•eally our prospects of having a good army, if Mro pay 
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all thftfc Kko to ask? In jjoint of niinlbers wo . 

ahall have no shortooming to complain of. Tho nOTiinal i 
atrongth of the army is now (counting tho Militia atwl | 
Volanteoro) over 500,000 men ; and witli sn'ch a force Mr. 
Harot calculates that w« may expect to defend India 
and the Colonics, make an invasiou very dangerous, if 
not ho|ie1ess, and have somotbing like 50,000 men ready 
to send to any point where our militiiry iutervoution 
in Coutinontal affairs coaid bo of use. It may ho fairly ^ 
admittod that, if ihoso objects arc attained, it is »U that 
■wo can reasonably wish to attain. Mr. IIai:i>y said that lie 
was the most peaceful of War Ministers, and that all his ' 
Dcbemes were pas.spd for the sake of defence, amf not of de- ! 
£ance. That tho main object of the ?higlisli army must bo 
to defend what wo have got is sufficiently obvious; and Mr. 
Hardy seemed perhaps unnecessarily anxious to remove any 
suspicion which foreign Powers may entertain, oi’ alfccd l(» 
entertain, that tho Bclicmc of mobilization which wns lately 
put forward showed a disposition on tht; part of lOugland 
to become aggi'csslve. It is not asking much when wo 
entreat foreigners to believe that we are not planning any- 
thing very dreadful when wo mer(?ly explain to tho dillcrcnt 
flections of our army what they would hsivo to do aiid v.diero 
they would have to go if an invasion worn threatened. As to 
the details of tho scheme of mobilization Mr. IIaruv spfiko 
with becoiningraodefity. Tho scheme had been prepared after 
the most careful thought by tho nio.st conipt.tcnt advisers, 
jind ho had sunctioTiod it bocanso it scorned to him a very 
•good scheme, although ho was quite willing to admit that 
^jxpcrionco would sliow that many improvements in it wore 
possible. Put, so far as its value dopendc^d ou tho Militia 
'and Volunteers being ready ami competent to play tho 
parts assigned to them, Mr. IlAimY spoke with ilie utmosjb 
confidence. Both these hranches of the service have gone 
•on getting steadily hot Ut, and Mr. U audy is perfectly satis- 
fied with them. Possibly he ])roduc(‘d tho impression of 
being a little too Hatislici with every thing; hut he also 
produced the impression that it is rcasoiiablo to hope w*o 
may some day have an army up to our rccpiircmcnts, and 
that tho administration of the army is in tbo hands of a 
Minister who is not afraid of spending money wheu 
ought to bo spent, who patiently and wdtli impartiality 
listen.^ to and trios to remove grievances, and who, though 
laborious in pursniiig details, is not incapable of ivgarding 
tho service ns a whole. 


ij)lt: pi:LU>wsirrp.'-\ 

T ORD SALISBURY’S Bill for trsim^fcrring a vast 
J amount of property from the Cnllogcss of Oxford to (ho 
University has attracted less aUeuthm than it dr.scrvc5. 
The Duke of Dkvonshiri; was eager to extort a ])romise 
that a similar measure should be applied to Cambritlge ; 
4iud the number of persons who are i n teres totl in acquiring 
funds now belonging to others is so consicloruble, and tho 
prejudices of tho Hou.se of Lords aw so oxclursivcly enli.^tcd 
on behalf of hereditary ownership, that tho expropriation of 
a. helpless and undefined class will perliaps be easily effected. 
Tho strangest eulogy ou tho Bill is the reinarlc that it 
keeps clear of partition and spoliation, if partition means 
tho division of property between its present owntr.s and 
strangci’S, or if spoliation is the transfer of ])rc)perty from 
one set of owners to another, the Bill, or nitlicr its purpose 
an explained by its author, includes both partition and 
spoliation. Tho Bill confora on a body of Commissioners, 
not yet named, an absolute power of applying the euth-e 
endowments of tho Colleges to any purpose which they may 
doom bonoficial either to tho Colleges themselves or to the 
Universitios, It may bo confidently assorted that no legis- 
lative discretion of tho kind hus over been entrusted by 
Parliament to any Board or Commission. Tho remark of 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury, that tho operation of the 
Bill would depend ou tho choice of Cornmissionors, though 
it is true, may bo readily answered. Tho Covemmont 
will of course appoint Commissioners who will adopt its 
own views ; and consequentiy the substance of tho scheme 
is contained, not in the Bill, but in Lord Sausbuby’s 
apoech. The unlimited powers of the Oommissionoi’s will 
be controlled and stimulated by thoir sympathy with tho 
extreme sect of University leformors. No oocupntion can bo 
more attractive ikan^that of disposing of ioo,ooo2. a yean 
tho mode which may soem most beneficial, without renpoct 
to existing rights or titles. Cyrus in the sto^ long 
since mdeaeimilar award to the matter of bis schoolfellow’B 


u#mt ; hui, ns tlie rrsrdn fili<»wed, lie w;»k not vested with the 
arbitrary power which is to be eonfvi nnl on th(5 Commission. 

The Oovcriimont. proposes to disendow fellowships by tl^o 
abolition (»f their presonfc character us sinOv iu*f3S. Tho sum:^ 
which will bo Ti’Tidi*rod disposable UA' to he applied in part 
to jiKTeaso the ineoiiu\'i of resident nieiiiber.s employed iu 
tuition , or, in olbcr words, lVcolu)ld nnnnitieM arc to bw so 
far converted into Kaliiries. Jjord Saumujuy in the first 
instance appeared to bavc decided on tho al)olitioa of all 
tho pluees which lio soiucwhat invidiously do^crilK'd 
as idle fellowships; and it ^Y{»H with a slight inli- 
mathui of r'ontempt that ho afterwards encouraged 
the Archbishop of Cam KIJJJIJUV to ho[KJ that a few 
idle fellowships might for tho present bo luaintiiined, 
if tho Goinmissitmer.s who are to le.gi.'-.l'i.'e for (lie Univor^si- 
tics approve in certain crises of a system which will have 
I been denounced by i lie Bill as an wnomaly. Tho fellow- 
ships wdiicli nro held by residents are, as tar as tho holders 
are concui*iie<l, not less i»lle than the ‘sinceuros enjoyed for 
a time hy young barristeis or rnuu of lettrrs. The success- 
ful candnla^e for a fellovvsliip seleecs Ids e;irt*er in Oxford 
or in Jjondoii as ho may bo irdhioneeti by bis ta-stes, his 
eripacities, and his prospoids, without the siiiftllcst rcfcrenco 
to the dtiinanils of tho Collego or the Universities. If lie 
enoiiges in tuitimi hfi is paid for liis Rvrvices, though un- 
doubtedly the Collego eiidovnieiits tond indirectly to 
diminish the co^t of education. As a general rule, it may 
be .assumed that the absonlcos work in their several voca- 
tions at least .as Jianl as tho residriils ; and Lord SA[.l.snr;i:^ 
himself explained that ho did not miMu that the cwscupior.^ 
of idlo fellowships were hahitusilly idle. It is nob to bo 
inferrod, because they arc charged with no Univeraitv 
duties, (hut the prizes they liave won have no effect iu 
proimding Ilniversil v stiidii'S. 

In the Colleges of Cambridge tho whole number of fellow- 
ships amounls toahout35o. Kor many \ ears jiast the Colleges 
have, at a considerable sacrifice on the part of tho Fellow^ 
for the time being, Vn'en engaged iu numing out the rc- 
tu'wnble leases on which ilicir ei>t:itcs were held forty or 
fifty years ago. The value of the ft llowsliips 1 ms con- 
sequently risen far above tho level whieli w as customary 
under the obsolete systom of fines ami quit rents. TJio 
jivonage imionio of a Cambridge Fellow may } orlnips have 
rcaeliod 250/., and the wliolo revenue of College fellowships 
may be 90,000?.. a year. Thoabolilion of non-rosideiit 
fellowships would proJueo perliaps 40,000/. a j'Oiir, leav- 
ing, after a liber.al )irovision of pr«>Je.'.s:^rsIiip.s, museums, 
and libraries, valnablc pie)dng.s fi>r the rendeiits who 
would ju'ulit by the spoils of their ne ghbour.s. liOrd 
S\],isnrnY, wlien he says tliat no <>p;-H>Mti<)n i.s to be 
appieheiuled from ll»e Universdir.-'., ju'ohably refers to 
tho resident iiie:iil)ci-s, wlio S0f;m to lifivo lieon alone 
consult-cd. If tlif^ vosulent Fellows oxoreiae tho voice 
allowed to tho Colleges in tbo ohnieo of Cojumissionors. 
ihoro is no vi'asiui to fear that they will be iNvcktvard 
iu tho eau.so of reforra or of appi^opriatioii. Of coarse 
vested interrsts will meet with that liahitual respect which 
gi^atly facilitates projocta of corporrdo divsendowment. A 
life tenant may bo tni.stc(l as giin; di.ni of tho remainder 
wdiich is vested iu his ehildron ; luL tho holder of an 
income whiidi joisses hy siu-ccssioa and not l*y inheritance 
proliuhly cares litlli' for tho iiicumls t who will .succeed to 
his po>t. Tho Cio\ eminent Jhli alienoles tho patri- 
mony, if not oftlu» poor, at least, of tiu' proffssioniil classes 
and of educated families of narrow inoiMne. The so-called 
idlo fellowships h.ui, hy a happy acci.h‘nt, been restwved 
from the genend monopoly enjoyed hy tlio rich to 
bo transmitted to tJieir children. During a long 
Korie.<j of gi’iiiTations many of tho most promising 
and most imlustrious among tho youth of tho country 
have been educated, often at iluJ cost of heavy strug- 
gles, in tho I'lopu ilnvl, with tho aid of CoHego ondow- 
iuoiit.s, they might rntcr iho coiupotithm of tho lihcr.al 
profij.ssions on equal terms with moro wealthy rivals, iu 
niodoni limes, siiice. fellowships haw. boon exclusively the 
reward of merit, their holders have t'orniod iu early life a V ! 
kind of intellectual a ri.stocracy. ’Jiiercvvas a whoa ^ 
nearly every Judge in Weslminsftu' Hull had taken jiigli ^ 
honours at Cambridge, ami had he.iMi helped iu 
arduous labours at the Bar by tho possession of au^dle 
followshij). It is not to Ito supposed that thuo system of 
Binecure tbllowships is re<x*nt, though it may not have boon 
originally contemplated by inodiwvftl tbundora^ Prior 
after holding high official and diplomaticemployrttonta, nmuH 
tained himsolf after the i'alt of bis party on his foUow-r 
ship at St, John’s College, Cambridge. One of tho most 
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noiori(>a.s among tbo despotic nets of Jamks TI. and his 
^liuihtcrs was the removal of Lockk from bis idle studeiit- 
/hij» at Christ Church, on tho pretext of noii-residenco. 
Probably all tho peers who were present sharod Lord 
S.^msbury'b indiguntioii at tho paradoxical tenui*o of an 
income lor which no equivalent services arc rendered ; yet 
thcro aro neaidy as many iuvStances of the same anomaly on 
a larger scale as there arc lacmbors of the House of Lord.s. 
Oolloctively they own some mill ions a year of absolnltily 
idle incomes. It is true that, as Lord Samsih uv sahl id’ 
linnihler sinecurists, many of tlio nuinla'r are not idh*, 
but niidoubtedly tbo percentage of idle petu-s exceeds 
tho percentage of idle hVllow.s of ('Olleg(‘«. 1 C it is 
dangerous to pi(;rce below the surface ami to uicdJIu 
with the mysteries of social and political institutions, 
the fault is not witli critics wlio think that- the 1 louse of 
Lords is ill advised in throwing down the outwork.i 
which, in tho form of corporate <u* lom[)oiary <nvner.ship, 1 
tend to protect the pritici[)lt» of pnipiu ty. If it wei-iJ a 
question not of existing rights, but of tlie best possible 
U[)plication of a certain income, IIutc are Dukes who euuhl 
buy up all tho followsidps in (Cambridge ; ami yet three or 
four hundred successful couqu^tilors in severe acadeiuie 
struggles arc perhaps as useful to the world a.s one average 
.Duke. An argument wliieh it is more exju'dient to suggiv'^t 
than to develop will uot be uppreciated by those t.o wlioni 
it is respectfully addre.^.sed. 

Ihiru.s fiiiin I'l-rnto sousus (.'ommiiin't in iilii 

Fortiiiia. 

Community of feeling or sympathy with the cla.^.s which 
is to be disinherited by the Ouverumont Hill can scarcely 
be expected from the House of Lortls. Tho holder.^ of 
idle fellowships have at least taken the Iroublt* to pass some 
kind of examination; the legislators who arc about to 
abolish FellowR for the 1‘nturc have taken the trouble ti» 
bo born. 

It will undoubtedly bo possible to timl prefe.ssursliip.s 
which may advautageously bo endowed or aiigiiientcd, and 
libraricB and laborat-ories which may Ih* usel’ully built; but 
tho Bixty fellowships of IVinity College, Canibridgi', have 
directly and indirectly done inon^ for science, lenruiug, and 
c*diu;ation than all the prot'essorsbips in tho University. 
Tho holders perhap.s divide among tlionisclves jo,ooo/. a 
year, or tho income of an average peer. It w'ould be tedious, 
Imt not difficult, to (jxtiuct from the record of their jianios 
since* tlie beginning of the century a list of some of tho 
greatest scholai's and tlw greatest men of scieiico w'ho have 
been kuowri in Eiiglaml. It uiu.st be coiil'e.s.SLMl that tlicir 
iiitu'ely scholastic clmracUT Jia.s been adulteratetl by the 
admixture of writers like and of Judges such as 

J^\KKfc:, Pollock, and Maill. All these held idle Trinity 
fellowships which will be siippres.sed by tho Govcrnrmuit 
scheme. It Tuay Xye doubted whcl her, after 1 he Bill is passed, 
tho quality as well as the uumber of their successors will 
not be reduced. The competition for fellowships Avill ]>o 
confined to the students who are prepared to adopt an 
academic career. The more ambitious, and pcrha])s abler, 
majority will no loug**r have any interest iu College cn- 
dowmeiiLs. An ulterior result will be tho application by 
futaro Parliaments of a large portion of tho College funds 
to purposes not oven eonneeteil with the Univcrt»ii.y. 
Lord Salisbckv calculates on obtaining 55,000^1 a year from 
tho Buppression of fellowships at Oxford, in addition to a 
largo Burn to be derived rroin tho prospective increase iu 
the value of tlie projierty. M’he wants of tho University 
are liberally e.Htimatcd at 300,000/., or about .six years’ 
purchase of the income to be oblninod from tho expropria- 
tion of Fellows. The largo surplus will, as in the ease of 
the Irish Church, litreaftor form an attractive subject 
i)f dispute to Parliamentary tlieori.sts. Mr. Gj.AnsTo.xi-: 
disendowed iiic Irish Hstablishinont on groiind.s of general 
])olicy, contending that it was objectionable aiidtaischicv.nis. 
Tho present Government propose-^ to di.sendow and destroy 
one of tho most charaeteri.stic, useful, and popular of 
i*j)glish institutions, merely because iU funds are suppo.scd 
t*> bo want<;d for another purpose. Although fellowships 
wore founded for the benefit of 'tho.^o who were to hold 
thorn, and not directly for the general use of the UuivcrsU 
tics, it is but rea>sonab!c that the College.s should, if iiuces- 
sary, increase their coniribntions for Univeisifcy purposes, 
lb may also bo (questioned whether tl)o term for which fol- 
lowships are held might not in some ca.so.s bo ad vuntageou.sly 
reduced. It is their niisfortune to be selected as the victims 
of many dilVerent, and yot convergout, prejudices. Tho anti 
pathics of great hereditary landowners to moderate iucomes 


which follow another rule of ^accession will seconded]^ 
the dislike of modern Liberals to old institutions anid to on* 
dowuients, while academic projocters will revel in devices for 
the now employment of funds which may bo placed at their 
clispoMil. The extraordinary powers of legislation conferred 
by tho Bill on a body of Oommissioners would bo unpi*e.' 
codented and revolutionary, even if the objects of the 
nicasuro wore a.s beneficial its tho extinction of idle follow* 
bhips would bo mischievous and impollLic. 


TllK BALTIC PROVINCES OF RUSSIA. 

I T is very seldom that anything of what goes on in 
Russia becomes known in Europe, Its external history,, 
its .advances into new Asiatic districts, it.s alternations of 
nicnaco and cucouragoment at Constantinople, may be 
followed by tlioso wbo will lake tho pains to follow them. 
But of the internal history of IliiSvsia littlo is to bo learned 
except that it is perpetually de.sirou.s to borrow money iu 
Paris and Ijoiidon. The speech, therefore, of tho CzAU to 
the rcpi-Obcntativcs of the Baltic j)rovinees has a special 
intci*Lst. It lifts the curtain for a moment, and allows us 
to sec somcthii]g of what is gning on in tho inner circles erf 
Russian life, ^i’lus Germans of tlio Baltic proviiice.s have 
played a part in tho government of Russia strangely dis- 
proportioned to their iiumhers. They have been the civil- 
ized few among tho uncivirr/t‘d many ; tho governors, with 
an inborn and carefully trained aptitude for governing, in 
tho midst of a nation too backward to do Tuueh towards 
governing itself. They hiivo supplied Russia with almost 
the whole of tho machinery of its administration. And yet 
even now, when peace and prosperity miglit have been sup- 
posed to have greatly augmented their numbers, therearu said 
to bcouly 300, oooof them altogether. Scattered Gorman colo- 
nics bring tlu‘ total of tho German subjects of Russia to a 
million. Alauy of tho.so Germans are lighting tho struggle 
J’f»r existence in remolo places, and must have too many 
cares and too little education lo contribute any elements 
tewards the gov(*rning classes. As Russia has advanced, 
Russians have hoeii more freedy employed in administrative* 
posU ; and annuig the Germans themselves with education, 
and capacity sulUcumt to permit of their being usefully 
employed in tho Govcrnnnjiit service, there are many 
who devote their lives to tho inaiuigernent of their ©.states 
and local intcre-sts, or to commerce, or to leaching, and tho 
miiii.sl rations of ivligimi. It is therefore astonishing to 
find Ih/w very largo a part of the iuglie.st official work is 
done bj" Germans ; how many are the civil and military 
poshs they hold, and how tho niiralxjrof Germans employed 
lucrci^.'st's, the higher and more scientific is the work to bo 
done. For example, bi»th civil and military engineering 
appear to he almost completely iu their hands. And 
as tlio GeiiaauH liavo doJie so much for Russia, 
it is natural that they should have established 
themselves *m a po.sition which, as contrasted with 
that of tho otlier .subjects of tho C/Aii, may be termed 
specially favourable. They aro not like stningors in a 
I'ureign country in point of fooling or of langoago, for they 
are duvotecl to tlio lmi>oi-ial family, whoso Governmont has 
])oeu in a great nieiusurii their creation, and they talk 
Russian as well as their mother tongue. But they have had 
their own custoin.s, tenures, religion, teaching, and local 
adunni^l^ltiou left undisturbed. They have been a brilliant 
exception in the rude structure of Russian society, and 
they have been treated as a Iirilliant oxcejition. While 
over Die rest of the territories of the CzA a despotic force, 
making or trying to muko all men of one faith and one 
creed, Jia.s spread like a sea, tho Baltic provinces have 
been allowed to rear tlicir head like an island which the 
waters sjiared. What touched or ovorwheJmed others did 
not touch pcj-suns so eminent, so loyal, so useful, and so 
able to tako care of thems(?lves as the Germans of the 
li.iJtic provinces. 

Both their eminenco and the distinctnofls of their position 
wi!ro symbolized in their eyc.H and in Ru.ssian eyes by tho 
three provinces being placed under the government of a 
Governor-General, Ou tho recent death of a Governor- 
General it wuis announeod, to the horror aud consternation 
of tho Germans, tliat they were not to have a Governor- 
General any more. If this bad been merely an administra- 
tive change, it would not have awakened any terrors in the 
German mind. A Govcrnor-Gonoral for 300,000 ' soufifti, 
certainly seems a grand, if not extravagant, aiTEtngemeat. 
Bat the Germans knew that the abohtiou of this omoe was 
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the work of their enemies, and their enemies are the 
KnssianR, An intenso jealousy of the Oermrins lias long 
pervaded Rusainn society, and has increased every year 
with the advancing civilization of llussia. That such a 
^ somll nnmber of people should got hold of so many good j 
' tilings was mortifying to aspiting liasHiaua directly they had j 
pORS^ the stage of utter and acquioKcing ignorance. That the 
Germans were cleverer than thcTUHolves and more fit for officer 
was a reflection which only added the hatred of superiority 
to the envy of prosperity, Thai the (jcirmiins were also more 
trustworthy was a thing to bo felt, but not admitted. But 
this was not all. That there should be any exception to 
the prevalence of the new Russian syRtem which aiui.4 at 
trampling out all differences of race and religion, and at 
making every subject of the CzAii a Russian, and nothing but 
a Russian, was in itself highly irritating. Tn the IJaltic pro- 
vinces themselves the Emperor Nicholas suddenly ordered 
all the Kiiiiia, who form tho mass of the population, to 
bo converted, and tho edifying operation was carried out 
under tho supei-intendenro of nu officer of hu-ssars. Since 
the last Polish insurrection Poland lia.s been gradually 
stamped out. It has Ixicn got rid of by tho simple procc.ss 
of getting rid of tho Poles. The f*olcs arc made Russian.s 
from their cradles, and it. is confidently hoped tluit in a 
very few goneratioii.s even the memory f)f Poland will bo 
obliterated. Why, a.sk tlie Russians, should not tho 
Germans be treated like every one else in Russia ? The 
waves must bo made to sweep over their island. 
Their religion, their intellectual training, their local 
privileges, arc, from the Ras.smn point of view, an 
auachronism. They must have no more of tho good 
things of office than they can clnim in ]iropovtion to tbeir 
scanty numbers. Tlii.s feeling among Hnssian.s hiws grown, 
so strong that tho Empfrou has thought it prudent to 
yield to it so far as to do away with the Governor- Gcmeral- 
ship of tho provinces, as being a symbol of superiority and 
independence. Ho has indeed Roftoned tho blow by ad- 
dressing to tho deputation from tho provinces a speech of 
an unusually formal and solemn character, in which he 
assured his hearers that tho abolition of the office meant 
nothing, and that the wishes of tho Gormans would bo 
consulted henceforth as hitherto. But, immediately after 
his speech was delivered, Russian papers were permitted to 
say that tho abolition of the office raeant u groat deal, and 
that the Riis.siaus fully intended to take cai’o that the 
Germans shall know before long all that it means. 

I'hat the Emperor was perfectly sincerr*, and that ho is 
not in the least anxious to alter for the worse the fiosition 
of his very uR<'fiil and very devoted German subjects, is in 
the highe.st degree probable. Ho cannot but know h(m' 
great are the services which tho Germans have rendered to 
his house, and for how many posts Gertnau.s aro tit for 
which Russians are unfit. But on more than ono occasion 
lately it has been evident that the Emperor cannot always 
stem or direct Russian opinion, and that ho has t-o give 
way when he would liko to be firm. Tho Russians will 
wmrk silently^ steadily, and perhaps surely, to abate the 
superiority of position whicli tho Germans enjoy ; and, in 
doing so, they have tho advantage tliat they will bo 
always appealing to two strong .seutimonta — tho roluctaucc 
of tho memliers of a rising race to own that others aro 
more forward than themselves, and the feeling of oqualiiy 
which makes thoso who have come under a despotic system 
of administration wish to seo others dragged under its 
inflncucc. If, as is far from improbable, the Russians 
have their way, and a serious attempt is made to Rnssiauizo 
tho Germans, more than ono problem will be offered for 
the contemplation of Europe. In tho first place, it will bo 
soon whether tho Russian system is ically strong enough 
to grind down into a semi-barbarons uniformity, not an 
inferior or tniual pooplo liko the Poles, but a superior 
people liko the Germans. This might on other grounds 
seem improbablo, but tho scantiness of tho Gorman popula- 
tion must be taken into account. If tho task the Russians 
are sotting tliemselves were aocomplislicd, and tho Germans 
woro reduced to tho Russian level, then it would remain to 
be seen whether tho Russians could go on without tho 
Germans to lead them. Tho Russian system soems compact 
and strong, and the forco of Russia, and its confidonco in 
itself, arc no doubt very great. Bub tho Russians aro a 
backward people, ai\d have the enthusiasm and tho arro- 
gance of ignorance. Tho dissolvent elements of Russhui 
society, the adventurous character of Russiau policy, have 
ibitheHo boon kept in check by a wise, patient, laborious 
^adipimstration. Tho hands have boon the hands of the 


Muscovite, but tho head has been the bead of the German* 
It is not perhaps a very venturous guess to conjoctnre that 
Russia would lose many of its terrors for its neighbours, 
and much of its internal solidity, if tho efforts of the pve* 
sent narional party were crowned with success, and the 
Russians did everything for themselves. 


MU. WARD HUNTS BEFl^'CE. 

M r. GOSCHEN’S motion on Monday with regard to 
the Vantjuard was, it maybe presumed, only a formal 
preliminary to more serious proceedings. Daring tho 
recess tho First Lord of tho Admiualty had steadily ab- 
stained from affording any indication of his line of defence, 
and it wa.s tlieroforo neces.sary to a.sk him pointedly how 
far ho was prepared to justify what had lieon done, and 
Avbut wero his grounds of justification. Tho wholo case is 
now completes The ^linistcr has been arraigned, and ha.s 
niude his defence ; tho issues aro distinctly framed, and all 
that remains is for ParlLiinent to deliver its verdict. Tho 
utiitudc Avhicli Mr. Ward Hunt has chosen to assume ob- 
viously renders it impossible that tho question can be left 
where it is. The Vatiguard Minute is important, not merely 
on account of its immediate consequences, but because it 
embodies principles which may possibly exorcise an in- 
jurious iiifinerico on tho general administration of the 
navy. liloglisliTnen are the last peoplo in tho world to cry 
over spilt milk, but they are naturally anxious not to have 
a repetition of wdiat has recently happened, and the con- 
firmation of a series of grave blunders as precedents for 
future application would undoubtedly bo a national 
misfortune. Wbnt is done is done ; and if Mr. Ward 
Hunt bad shown any symptoms of perceiving the 
talsq position in which ho has placed himsolf, and had 
given promise of more discreet action in tho future, there 
would no doubt have btieu a general disposition to forget 
tho past. Mr. Hunt has, however, put out of the question 
any compromise of this kind. Ho takes his stand upon tho 
Minnie in the most absolute and uncompromising manner, 
justifies it to the fullest extent, and will not admit that it 
is open to objection in any particular. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is evident that the feeling of the House of 
Commons must be tested by a distinct vote ; and it is 
impossible to suppose that tho Opposition will shrink 
from so obvious and imperative a duty. Indeed the 
debate of Monday (lemon.stratcd plainly enough that 
on this subject Mr. Hunt, though ho may have peraonatiy 
the compus.sion, has not tho support, of his own party. Ho 
was loft quite alone, witli the help of two snboi^nates, to 
defend his policy. No Minister had a w^ord to say for him, 
and speaker after Rjicaker I'ose from tho Conservative, as 
well us from tho Liberal, beuebes Id condemn his course 
of action. It is evident that a distinct understanding must 
be coino to as to the principles on which tho navy is to 
be governed, and personal considevaiions cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way. 

Nobody questions, or has questioned, Mr, Hum’s personal 
lioneJ^ty of purpose and good faith. He no doubt believes 
in all sincerity that he has been doing tho best for the 
navy ; but tho fact that, after all that has passed, and with 
ample opportunity for leisurely reflection, he should bo 
Ktill wholly unable to conceive bow bo has orrod, and why 
tho country should be dissatisfied, is perhaps the most con- 
clusive proof of his incapacity for tho position ho ocenpios. 
His only solution of tho mystery is that thero is a ^ueral 
conspiracy of wicked people against him. It may bethought 
that it is rather beneath tho dignity of a First Lord, on a 
grave question of policy, to throw stones at the reporters. 
Amid tho clatter of n Guildhall dinner it is not very easy 
for a speaker to make himself distinctly heard, and it is ridi- 
eulous to suppose that it was from “ malevolence ” that Mr. 
Hunt had imputed to him tlio phrase aliout “ ono or two 
“ more blunders,” which he says he never used. Even if ho 
did not use this particular form of words, Lis whole speech 
conveyed tho impression of imbecile sclf-cotnplacency in 
tho face of national disasters ; and indeed he u still, to 
all appearance, in tho same obtuso and impracticable .^ramo 
of mind. Tho burden of his apologia is from beginning to 
end, I satisfied myself.” 'Ho “ sati.sfiod himself ” that his 
conduct had been throughout ” intelligent, honest, feariess, 
and impartial,” and that it would be '^moon, cowardly, 
“ and contemptible’* for a First Lord to sloop to the as- 
sistanco of a professional tribunal in makinff up hia mind 
on any question. Ho *^satisiiod himself” thut Admiral 
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TAKri:rnN and Captain llicK'r.KV 'iviti; “ blam#d«sa for the 
“ disaster,” and tliat, aa lie was satisfied, no iurtlior courfc% 
lanrtial was required or could be ptu'initted. And ho seems 
to f liiiik that, as Jong sis ho is tiimself satisfied, everybody 
else is bound to be satisfied too. Tins is, in fact, the 
source of tbo delusions in widely ho ha.s entangled himself. 

It should be observed that tliero arc two issues involved 
in the Vamg/ifird controversy, which ai’O quite distinct, and 
one of which is much more important than the otln r. 
There is a question wheth^T the vie\^s of rlio Admiralty 
on flio points of seanuuisliip raised l>y the disaster nro 
sound ; hut the otiicr question is much more serious, 
and is, in effect, whether I'ourls- martial are henceforth 
to b(» abolished in Ihu navy, and tlieir duties trails- 
rerred to a siiiall diqiart mental Goiumittoe at. Whitehall, 
sitting with closed doors, and taking such ovidimco as it 
chooses, without the chock of jn-ofessional or public super- 
vision. Wc Lave only to consider how a ]u*oposttl to 
Ruppi'css juries in criminal trials, mid to leavi* the jmlgos 
to settle verdicts for themselves in camnrd^ would be re- 
ceived by the general public, in order to undorstaml tlio 
alarm and indignation wiMi whieli Mr. Wai^o Hi nt’s blow 
at conrts-mariial has been received throughovit the naval 
service. Wlmt trial by a jury of one's countrymen, chosen 
at random so as to secure* au unprejudiced and iudepondent 
verdict, is to ordinary ilritisli citizens, a court -martial is 
lo the oflicors niul men of the na\y ; a.nd this n what Mr. 
Wakl) Hunt is njtparently doing his Ix'st to get ri<l of. Ho 
?jolds that trial by Court-maiTial is a iiu‘ro formal pro- 
ceeding, which the Admiralty can at plcjisurc ciblier over- 
bade or dispense with ultogdher ; and that the First fjord 
mid his colleagius are cntiLlcd to act entirely on their own 
suspiratioua, without troubling them.M.'lv(*s about tlio rules 
of legal ev'idcnce or the findings of Mibordinate tribunals. 
Tlio First liOrd has only to dive into his own umral eon- 
scioiisnoss, and that is enough. Tliu.*^, ^li, Wauo Hcnt, 
having, as lie tells ns, “inach* iqi Ills mind +iiai. Admiral 
** TAiaciON is not to blame, felt bound to assert, that ojiinion,” 
ThLs opinion, liowc\or, was, afUr all, only the h’lK.'^T 
Lord’s own opinion, wa.s based on iinperfect and indirect 
evidence — by tbo way, Mr. ]Ii\r ingenuously coufc.^sc.j 
that ** he was convinced from the first, thougli iio dnl not 
“ know the facts'’ — and was opposed to the views of an 
authoritative tribunal which had, up to a certain point, 
investigated the subject. It is tnn' that Mr. Hi nt's naval 
eollcftguc.s at tho Admiralty siippoiTcii him in hi.s con- 
clusioijs; but here we have three naval oiTicers wl.o have 
not hoard the case d(*ciding olDiand against a mucli larger 
number of at Icasi c'lpially c.v'pcricnccd and conipctcnt 
oiliceis who hail li<*aiii it, and even going b<’yorid tho 
limits of the trial — which was a trial of the Vungiuird only 
— •in order to give judgment on ([uc.-?l ions which Jiud only 
incidentally been gone mlo. It is easy to Iniagiiio wdiat 
would be said if in any ordinary trial the Ibmio Secretary 
weiTi not only to overrule the verdict of a jury, but to 
nosunio that various witnc.w’s in I lie ca.-.e lead been iiH the 
time unconsciously on trial, and might be judicially ac- 
quitted or coinlenincd without auy further procedure. 

It WT13 univcrsiilly cxpccstcd at the time that, there would 
bo more than one court-marlial ; and that this was the 
original intention of tho Admiralty itself is proved by 
tbo fact that specific cdiurges were laid only against the 
Vanguard people, and that (Japrani Dawkins had tho 
right of professional assistance iirul (;f summing up his 
COSO. No doui)t, ill tlie cud, it i*. for the Admiralty to 
dotermino how far the finding of a court-martial shall be 
lulopted ; bnt a final revision, wlieii inquiry luis been 
exliausted, is very iJilfercnt from refusing to go beyoml 
tbo first Rtago of an iiupiiry, uud giving an olMiand decision 
on iin|)erfet‘t evidence. Mr. Wai.d Hi .vr’.s theory seem.3 to 
bo that the Admiralty cannot, or ought not, to order a 
court-martiul unless it luus first made up its mind as to 
the positive guilt of’tlie accused. A more prcjiost^rou.s 
idea it is impossible to conceive. It is clearly tho 
business of tho Admiralty to hcc that the fullest in- 
quiries arc made, and to make up its mind only when it 
has all tho evidence before' it. it is well known that oiticets 
who arc sensitive as to their reputation frequently ask for 
a court-martiul in onlor to clear away Ruspioion ; and it is 
surprising, as was roninrkod in tho debate, that in the pro- 
sunt instunce it has not Dccnrred to Admiral Tarletom and 
Captain Hicia.RY to adopt this conr.so. It will be seen, 
tlicrcforo, iluit the really important question here is rttUior 
as to the course of procedure udoptefl in tins easo titan as 
w whether the Admiralty was right or wrong in tbo views 


of navigation taken in tbo Hinuto. Tho Board was 
at this lima in a position to decide only with rcf[ard 
to tho Vtingxiard^ and ought to have deferred a decision 
on tho other parts of tVie case until further inquiry had 
been made, especially as on various points it was acting 
in ffagraut opposition to the views of a bighlv competent/ 
court-martial. The balance of professional authority would 
soi»m to bo completely against tho Hoard on the question 
of tho danger of high spiked in a fog ; and it is admitted 
that the Admiral gave an order for a change of formation 
which made the inovomeut moi*e troublesome than it should 
have been, and compelled tho Vanguard and Iron Duke to 
race into position, in a way that would naturally tend to 
produce confusion. It appcivrs that the Captains of theao 
vessels e..ioh wont below about tho same time, before they 
bad reached their stations ; yet ono is punished and tho 
other wholly acquitted. Again, tho fact that the Iron 
JJnLt'ii M'iim w hustle was never Bounded before tho collision 
was passed over both in tho Minute aud in tlie First Lord’s 
speech. 

Thevo can bo little room for doubt as to the motives 
wliicli led tho Admiralty to bring the inquiries into 
tho movt‘munts of tbo licservo Squadron to an abrupt 
conclusion. The disclosureNS which had already taken 
place had prodiiccil a very painful effect on tbo public 
iiiimi, and, if tlic investigation hud been carried out, 
other scandals might have come to light. It would 
seem that tlio craise of tlie Riiuadron, as far as real 
practice was concornod, was liLtlo better than a sham, and 
that the supposed evolutions at sea consi3t.ed mainly in a 
round of gaiolios in harbour. Imh'ed, out of the month 
only four tail ire days were spent at sea, and three of these 
wt-ro spent between Portland and Bereliaven. The ships 
wore uiidcrollicered and iindcrmanuod, and wore sent 
hither aud thither merely to make a show and cultivate 
a convivial popularity ; and it is easy to understand the 
ioDsciuss and disorganization which would be apt to ensue. 
L-Hleeii, there w'ere signs of muddle and confusion on every 
side. The Aj'.mikal went wrong both in his order for a 
change of formation and in his log-signal, which was fired 
from a gun too small to bo heard ; and then he set oiT uncon- 
cernedly for Queenstown without troubling himself as to 
how the other ships might be getting on in tho fog. Wo 
also lind two huge ironclads at a critical niomout, with 
their Gaj>tains below, and left in charge of a couple of in- 
i*x[)ci i(Ticed youngsters, one of whom had only a year’s 
stand iijg as lioLtlcnaiit, while the other b(ui been only threo 
rnonliiS lu a .sea-goiug ship. A man blind of ono eye served 
the I 'ang/utf’d as look-out, while an important signalman on 
the /rfhi Duke was deaf in one car. Mr. Hunt had no 
douht, therefore, good reason to fear that, in tho agitated 
stat (4 of the public mind, any further revolatioiis would 
bring things to a cn.sis. The first resort of a w^ak and 
ineupablo a<lrniui.strator in a case of disaster is to try to hide 
it as lur u.s pi>.s»iblo. And this i.s the course which Mr. 
Wai:d Hum’ has systematically pursued since ho came into 
office. Whenever anything has gone wrong he has imposed 
silence, and tried to look as if nothing had happened. He 
fears to admit it even to himself. It appears that tho 
Admiralty lias agreed to pay compensation for tho conso- 
(juentres of the collision between the Albcrfa and MMttoe; 
yet the ulIicLrs of the Koyal yaelit have never been brouglit 
before ii eourt-rnartial, nor has the Admiralty given any 
intiiiiatuni as to wlietlior the rule of tho road at sea is still 
in foree. Again, when tho ^Ljnmrli ran down a Norwegian 
Inirqiie, j\ool, was privately paid in compensation, and a 
public inquit y avoidod. Tho recent peril of the Iron ]Juki\ 
when ^he filled with Nvater because certain valves which 
WL.re iiiarkod “shut” were open to tho .^ea, aud nobody for 
Boiiie time found it out, has also boon hushed up in a 
similar way, and tho public is oxpoctod to bo satisfied with 
the audacious assertion that there was no possible 
“ dangler.” With such a policy in systematic operation, it 
is not difficult to understand the uneasiness with which 
tho administration of tlie navy is regarded by compelieut 
authorities. 


UAHAVAT PROPERTY. 

A ll ilic English Railway Companies have declared 
their dividends, and nearly all have hold their half* 
yearly meetings. In the majority of oases those sbaro-t 
•holders who have not the opportunity of making 
calculations Imve probably boon dl«iappoiptifcd'; mir the' 
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fita^nant condition of trade necessarily afiVsetod the ^oods 
tratfic ; and the Boathern Unos* which depend chiefly on 
{Missongors, have been exceptionally prosperous* The ext^ 
ordinarily high price of many railway stocks at the begin- 
ning of the year was not founded on reasonable estimates 
of profit. The diBcredit which had fallen during the 
Hnmtnor and autumn on foreign loans opomted strongly in 
favour of genuine investments ; and the low rate of dLs- 
count and of interest on bank deposits necessarily raised 
the value of milway shares. The heavy fall of prices which 
has occurred during the lost month may bo attributed 
partly to an additional demand ibr moTicy in the general 
market, and pi*obably in a larger proportion to dissatisfac- 
tion with the dividends whicii have been announced, and 
with the amount of new capital which is to Ijo luiscd. 
The Midland Company alone proposes to issue 4,000,000/. 
in the current half-year, involving a perpetual charge of 
iSo,oooZ. a year on revenue. A large part of the sum will 
bo applied to the oonstruotion of new line.s, which may Ix) 
e.xpeeted when they are completed to pro<lnce aiie<|nlvalent 
income. The proposed outlay on additional rolling stock 
ought also to bo remunerative ; but it is not snrprising that 
shareholders should regard with uneasiness so great an 
expenditnro. The dividend of six per cent, is stationary, 
ihotigh the gross incomo represented by tho weekly tnifKc 
returns Las hxrgoly increased. It is now adniitiod that tho 
expcriTiicnt of abolishing second-class trains and first-clas.H 
accommodation is at the most proKpeetively successful. The 
Joss iucnnvd by tho Midland Company is less than that 
wliich it has inflicted on all the neighbouring Companies, 
because tho first-clasa iraflic has alw'ays boon comparatively 
Hinall. It may Ito conjectured that, if the immediate result 
had been forc.seen, ilio change would never have been made. 
It is highly siitisfactory to learn that railway passengers 
havo nob to apprehend a similar interference with their 
comfort on tho part of any other railway. No other Com- 
pany could havo abolished the eoiivciiient distinction of 
classes with equal impunity. Tho Midland Company 
depends mainly on goods and mineral traliic ; and when tbo 
limj between Settle and Carlisle is in full work tho Scotch 
traflio will add largely to the receipts, and eventually to 
tho dividends. 

The maintenance by the London and North-Western 
(Company of its rate of dividend, notwithstanding the eom- 
jjulsory reduction of first-class faros to plaoe.s in compt*ti- 
lioii with tho Midland, alTurds a rciuarkablo proof of tho 
soundness and of tho great resources ol tho undertaking. 
Tho Impending division of the West Coa.st Scotch traffic 
probably explains tho tact that London and North- 
Western stock was lower in price at tho cud of 1875 than 
at tho beginning. The speculators who control the shai*o 
market arc seldom accurate in their conjectures. As soon, 
as commercial activity revives, tho Loudon and North- 
Western Company will probably find its revenue undimin- 
ished, notwithstanding the pressure of competition. It 
will also witliiu a year or two acquire, in conjunction with 
the Great Northern Company, a share in the Derby shiro 
coal traflic, which has hitherto belonginl exolusivoly U) 
tho Midland. Tho project of amalganiatiou with the 
Lancashiro and Yorkshire Company has not been aban- 
doned, though it has been judiciously postponeil. Tho 
North-Ijastern Company, which enjoys a monopoly from 
Doncaster to the Scottish Border, has not bcim able to pay 
its former rate of dividend. The depression of the coal 
and iron trades probably accounts for the result ; ami a 
dividend exceeding eight per cent, indicates ivasonablo 
prosperity. Tho Minciiostor, Sheflield, aud Lincohishiro 
Company pays four per cent., which would, according to 
the statome!ht of the Ohairmaii, have been inci'oasod by 
onc-half if ratos^ fares, and working expenses had been 
kept at tho level of ten years ago. Like tho Loxiden and 
North-Western and tho Great Northern, tho Maiiche.ster, 
Bhoffield, and Lincolnshire Company has been iiiatorially 
injured by the policy of the Midland. The most scriou.s 
evil which affects railway property is tho increase of work- 
ing expenses. Although the cost of coal has during tho 
last yeai' boon comparatively moderate, both the rale of 
wages and tho number of men employed havo been largely 
increased. In this, as in other kinds of bustuess, higher 
pay generally prodiiecs a, diminution of cilicioncy ami a 
relaxation of diw^ipUne. Thera is no reason-for expecting 
any future rodrfetion of working expenses ; and it ia more 
likely tMt the burden will become gradually heavier. 

Tho ^loat Westorn Oompany has boon compeUod to 


rodnee its (Vividend from five lo f )in aud three-quartert 
per cent. Tho ro'<ult is the more discouraging boeausc tha 
strike of the South Wah?s miners commenced during 
the corresponding period of tlie preceding year. Tbo iron 
ti*adti has not sinee revived, and in some of the Sonth 
Walc.s works it will perhaps not he resumed. it is 
only l)ecaii8e tho ordinary stock bears a comparatively 
small proportion to tho fixed charge.s that the Great 
Western can afford to pay a tolcmbly crc^ditablc dividend. 
For the same reason the increase of pro.spcnty which may 
fairly be expected will largely iuereuso the income of the 
Khorcbolilers. I’lie (ir“at AVestern Board has latedy adopted 
an ambitious policy wliich may probably have been well 
Cf)nsuU*re*.l. If tlufir .schfuncs of ainalgaiiiutioTi are .sanc- 
tioned, the mileagt* of tim Groat Western (Company will be 
by fur the. largest in the kiiigilom. By union with the 
Monmoulbsbiro Cum|muy, tho Great Western will ac«][ttiro 
excluHive possession of the imporUmt port of Newport, and 
it will largely control the luiiieral traflio of Monmontbshire. 
'J’ho Couqiany is already working with its own staff the 
Bristol and LxeU'r aud tho South Dj?von linos, forming 
the most direct roii!c to Wi'storii Devoiishiro and to Corn- 
wall. Although the Bristol ami Kxclcr lino has lately 
been provided with a mixed gauge, it is announced that 
the Groat Western Conqiany will establish or maintain a 
system of fast broad gnngo pa.ssenger trains between 
Lomion and the West of Liigland. TTie object of the 
amingemcut is to conipcto with tlic narrow gauge lino to 
Plymouth, whicli will sliorily form an filtcmate route in 
ebunexiou 'with tlie Londtni ami South-Western line. It 
is gem*ru)ly thought that tbo J Bristol and Exeter Company 
has Rccurod udvaiilageons tenn.s for the transfer of ita 
property, hut it is po.s.>ihIe that the control of the entire 
tmfiic may furnish an e<[iu valent for a jK^cuninry sacrifice. 
The acqui.sitiou by the Great WTcstern of tho Devonshire 
and Cornwall lines is au iustaiico of the kind of amol- 
g'linatioiis whiidi liavo often l)ecu favoured by Parliament. 
There will havo been no interfeTOnee with any existing 
com^Kitition on the part of tho am:ilgam.ated lines. It may 
bo a question wlicthcr couipetition ot independent Com- 
panics will not bo imjiaircd, 

Tho prop().scd amalgamntioii of the .Manchester, Shefllcld, 
and Lincolusliiro Company with tho North Shiffoivtsbiro on 
equal terins is less easily explaiuLMi. The North Stafford- 
shire Company, though it h.i.-^alwa} s paid u small dividend, 
hiLH from t/ho lirst lb mid iLseif it liable to deal jidvanlagcously 
with its }»o\vcil'ul neighbours, ami ctuiscqucntly its pro- 
perty has Jong bee u in tho nuirket. Many atU*uipts have 
boon made to obtain favourable terms of purchase or 
aniulgaiiutiion from tho lioudoii and North- W^ostern Com- 
jiauy, l)iit it has been found impo.ssil)le to agree. The 
Shofiiehl Company, which now extends from sea to sea, 
might bo thought largo enough to stand alone ; but it .scorns 
to be impatient of its })vcscnt limits. The shareholders 
who havo just received a clitiderul at the rate of four per 
cent, can scarcely havo been gratiliod by learning that 
their future partners have only divided two aud a half. On 
tho other hand, llto North Btufibrdshd'c dividends have, on 
am avcnigo of ycfu-.s, been higher than thoBO of the 
Blicflleki. Tho Ltmdon and North- VVe.stern and Groat 
Nertheru Companic.s, which are now constructing a line 
b(?twecu Nottuighaiu and the North Siaflbrdfihire district, 
will probably not approve of au arrangement which will 
give tile Slicllicld C^mipany control t»f tho Xoith Stafftird- 
shire traliic. Uu t)ie whole, tho iutoiidcd union Bccm.s 
more advautagnou.s to tho smaller and weaker partner; 
but the shareholders of tho uimilgaimitiug (. 'ompany not un- 
rea^sonably rely on the sagacity and l■o^t•^^ight of their 
c.vpericuced Chuirmnu. It is not impo.s.sdilc ilmt tho ac- 
quisition of the NiM‘i h Siail()rd.shiro nin> lie preparatory to 
a larger sohemo of niiuilgaiiiatioii. The Shclhcrl Company 
itself is pcrhapiS not irrevoealily dctcriidnod to maiutaiu 
ilA iiidepondoncc. The railway properfy of Kiigland^now 
pays from four to five per cent, on the ciqiiud expended. 
The return is certainly not c.v<c^sive; aud there is no 
reason to suppose that it will ho luigtdy increased: The 
constant, and inovitablo increase of capital for tbo pro- 
vision of atadoiis, sidings, relief lijies, ayd additional 
rolling-stock will gencniHy keep jiacc with the elasticity of 
traflic. lu the meanrimo the Companies 01*0 not uupro* 
vidod with volunteer critics and advisors. Mr. Biss em- 
ploys au agowt of bis own to write pamphlets against some 
of fclfo principal Compauios in sacccs.fiou. Tho latest 
attack ia directed against the Great Kastom Uompanyi 
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wliicli cortjiiiily has not attaint'd a degree fd* pros- 
perity. Mr. cinisiaary recommends a reduction of 

rates, an increase of wages, and an accelerating of trains as 
the most obvious forms of frugal luanugomtuit. Ho has 
learnt by gossip with guards, portei'S, or clerks that they 
think ilieir superiors not clever enongli, and that their own 
cleverness is not suflieicntly eneounigcd. Perhaps some 
humorous .shareholder with money to spare will investi- 
gate the .system oi‘ brewing beer at ilurton. 

Tilt: MIMSTFJHAL INTKJHlEdMJM IN FnAN(?E. 

"ARSHAL MAC .MAHON has shown since the eTee- 
tions a prudent rcMjrvo which promises well for his 
eontluei of uffairs when the new Ijcgislature meets. The 
sutldeiL fall of the Krencli funds was probably duo as much 
to dt)ul»t how the Mar^ual would take the unmistakable 
condonination of M. Huh-’ET by the constituencies as to any 
real alarm at tlio victory of the Republican party. The 
Mai; MIA!. 's position i.s in itself a strong one, and ou the 
Bourse it is jirolmbly believed to be even .stronger than it 
is. 8o Jong as he co-operates with the Legislature, he can 
do pretty much what lie likes; but, supposing tliat he were 
to separate himself from tins Chandiera, and to roly'cntiridy 
upon the army, it is not so ch'ar that he wouhi bo able to 
maintain bimself in jiower. Not inucli is known of the 
real views of the army, and it is at least possible that Kepub- 
hcauisin lias made a.s luueh way among tlicsohliers and in- 
ferior oflicerh ns among the civil ]io])ulation. Tnthut c.asc the 
lm]>erialist or Legitimist or MacMahonist tendcneii's of the 
superior olheors would bn of littlo importaiwe. Where an 
army luas to choose it..s side bctw'ccn two pai i .i5s in the State, 
the opinions of the oflieevs who come must in contact with 
the men arc more .signilicant, wlietlicr as an index or a.s an 
influLUce, than tho opinions of those above them. There 
is no reason, however, to believe that this speculation is of 
any practical valuo. Mtirslial AIacMahos is not in the 
least likely to take the only .step which wonhl give it in- 
terest, Tt is true tluife ho is a soldier rather than a politician, 
hut. be is ]>robably lully consi'ious that anything in the 
nature of a would undo all tliat lias been c-nected 

smre the war, and convert a party which is gradually un- 
learning its radicalism into a dangerous and irn eoiicilablo 
taction. Ho is almost equally unlikely to accept tho con- 
sequence which the elections .Si*cm naturally to entail 
on him. If the contest had taken place iu England, 

the only <!hoico prc.seritcd to the Sovereign would hfive 
been the choice between M. Tiiieus and M. Gamheita; 
and the Bolutioii adopU'd would probably have boon to 
mrike M. TuiEKS Pnrno Minister, with a scat in tho 
Upper House, and M. Gamuetta his lieutenant, with a .scab 
in the Low'cr House. Jt seems s,afc to say that no such 
arrangement lias ever pnJKCiitcd itself to the Marshal’s 
mind. To accept M. Gamhetta as a Minister would 
probably strike him as a suiTcndtT of the Conservative 
interests which he has expressly undertaken to dehuid. 
There is not much danger, liovvever, that the now Chamber 
will call njKJii him to ilo anything of tho kind. The victors 
will probably liavo tho wisdom to see tliat tho Republic is 
still in process of consolidation, and that, whilo this process 
ifl going on, it is best that tho Govxriinieni should bo ad- 
ministered by tlio most moderate ooction of tho Republican 
paify. There i.s nothing in tho overthrow of M. Hufuit 
w'hich is inconsistent with this anticipation. M. Buffet 
was not Jiated bceauso ho was a Conservative Rejiublican, 
but because he was snpjjosed not to be an honest Re- 
publican. So far as Jjibcralism is concerned, there i.s 
scarcely a pin to choose between M. Dufauue and M. 
Buffet ; yet the two have never been classed together, 
except possibly in some outburst of irreconcilable onitory, 
.and tho chances are that a Dufaurk Ministry will command 
the acquiescence, if not tho confidence, of the very men who 
have j list overthrown M. Buffet. What is the ground of this 
tlislinction? Simply, that whereas M. Buffet was ready in 
his hatred of Radicalism to ally himself with tho bitterest 
cnouiii'^j of tho Republic, M. Dufaurb can bo trusted to 
do nothing of the kind. Conservative as his Rcpublican- 
ibin is, it is Republican as well os Conservative ; whereas 
M. IJufcFST’B Itepnblicanism was of that easygoing type 
winch could be Imperialist, Legitiniiat, or Orleanist by 
turns, provided that the supposed interests of Conservatism 
pointed in one or the other direction. If M. Buffkt could 
oyeu have restricted his truant aliectlons to the last two 


with him. Bui the fact that the Imperialists were tho 
natural enemies, because tho natural suceessor.s, of th(^< 
Radical Republicans, made them in M. Buffet's eyes tho 
natural friends of tho Conservativo Republicans. The tie 
of a common hatred was all that he demanded. How fur 
ho was really pi*cparod to go with the Imperialists it is im- 
possible to say. Perhaps when tho critical moment came 
be Avould liave disliked M. Rouher as much as M, G ambetta. 
Bat ho hud contrived to make tho electors believe that ho 
thought even an Imperialist good enough to beat a Radical 
with, and tlio least enlightened constituencies Lad wit.s 
enough to see that a jjolitiiuau who could make common 
cause with the Bonapartists was not a ht Minister for a 
si rnggl ing Rep iibl ic. 

Still, even if M. Dufal'UU succcods informing a Ministry, 
and tho majority turns out to bo cither more moderate or 
more tolerant than was at first supposed likely, there are 
iliflicultics in store for tho Republican party. Hitherto M. 
Gamuetta has been singularly successful in keeping his 
followers quiet. But it is hard to say how far his siiocoss 
has been due to tho ccrisiiii defeat which awaited them in 
the Assembly if they AV(.*re not quiet. M. GxVMUF.tta Avas 
always able to tell them that, if they broke loo.se from the 
(’oiiKiM-vatho section of the party, they would simply 
ilcnionslrato their own irupoteiico. The Conservative 
niiijority in the Assiunbly could not bo tra.sted to hang 
togt'tlier when the Jjcft were behaving reasonably ; but it 
was always reatly to roeonstituto itself if the Left seemed 
at all inclined to run wihl. This must have been a very 
great Inlp to ^l. Gamceita when he had to counsel 
jm>fleratioii and self-clVacement. It was not merely 
ultiinuto defi'at iu the elections that he could point to 
na tho certain consequence of lu'glecting his advice, 
but iuimediato and crushing defeat in tho Assembly itscsif*. 
Now, supposing that M. Gambeita, instead of leading a Par- 
liamentary minority as he has hitherto done, finds hinuself iu 
the lurw Chamber at the head of a Parlmmentary majority, 
he will no longer have thiscoTiscquenco to point to. His fol- 
lowers will be able to argue that, though reserve and mode- 
ration were very proper qualities when a hostile Ministry 
\v.'i.s sure to bo slrengtlicned every time that these 
virtues were dc[>urfcd fT’Oin, they arc not equally appro- 
priate when the Loft has only to hang together to gain a 
victory over tho Right and tho Centre. Readiness to 
comprfuniso is all very well when tho only alternative is 
speedy defeat, but what is tho object of displaying it Avhen 
the alternative is certain victory? AL Gambetta will have 
an excellent answer to this reasoning if only his followers 
arc wise enough to iiecept it. Ho will bo able to tell them 
tliat the victory on which tlioy count Avould be tho certain 
forerunner of reverses greater even than those which have 
liitherto oveifukeii tlium. If tho gi’owing reputation of tho 
Ropubliean jiarty for political good souse should bo ouco 
inoro destroyed, it is doubtful whether it would ever 
revive. At all events it would be long before an opportu- 
nity of regaining it was accorded to it, and when tho 
opportunity camo a longer apprenticeship would be needed 
to enable the party to profit by it. It may bo that the 
good sense of M. Gaaibetia’s folloAvors is sufficiently de- 
velopeil to dispose them to listen to this vraraing when 
they constitute a majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
with tho .same meekness that they showed when they wore 
only a small minority in the Assembly. Still, the possi- 
bility of their evincing a difiereut temper must be included 
among tlie dements Avhieh have to be taken into account 
when drawing the Parliamentary horoscope. Perhaps a 
better .security for the continued success of M. Gambbtt'a’s 
strategy is to bo found in tho largo proportion of new 
names among the deputies. These men will for the most 
part have formed their political character under conditions 
among which tho duty of submission to M. Oambetta has 
been a good deal more prominent than it could be expected 
to 1x9 in the minds of the older Radicals, The Re- 
publican deputies in tho new Legislature will ociiainly bo 
ro turned in many cases by a different class of electors from 
that which returned the Republican members of the 
AKsembly ; and it is, ou tho whole, to*be expecited that the 
colour of their Republicanism will display a corresponding 
change. 

THB INDIAN 

T he Indian Tariff Act of laai brought 

deserved rebuke on its anthcttii 
Blame has not boon daalt oiih •offioiMit dit. 
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crimiiiation. Lord Nortiiduook and his Conncil ooramitted 
two signal errors, and both liavo boon pnrporly robakod 
by the Sechbtaky of Statb, But, to aU appearance, it was 
not the fact that they were wrong on two points that 
aj^used Lord Salisbukt’s displeasure, so much as their omis- 
sion to commit a third blunder. If they had ixpealod the im- 
port duty on manufactured cx>ttons, they might perhaps have 
compressed the work of legislatiun into a singlo day, and 
rotained the import duty on raw cotton, and yet have 
escaped with, at all events, a very much milder censure than 
has now been administered. It must bo conceded that tho 
manner in which the Tarifi* Act was })rissod was utterly in- 
defensible. The imposition of now dntie.s and tho reduction 
or abolition of old ones ought never to have been eficeied 
at Simla, whore the Tjegislativo Council was unable to 
ascertain tho opinions of the native and commercial mem- 
bers on matters so nearly afTecting tho interests which 
they severally represent. Lord Noutitdrook’s defence of tho 
introduction of tho Bill without notice, and of tho pas-sing 
of it without even a night’s reflection, is strangely incon- 
clusive. Indeed he scarcely seems aware that either tho 
haste which characterized the whole proceeding, or tho ab- 
sence of tho members who may bo presumed to be specially 
qnaliiicd to take part in tho discussion, is a matter that calls 
for explanation. He is only concerned to show tliat tho 
measure was sufBcicfntly urgent to justify him in excepting 
it from tho Secretauy of State's' direction that all Bills 
shall he sent homo for consideration before lieiiig sub- 
mitted to tho Legislative Council. Inasmuch, however, as 
ho makes out no jiropor case for bis action in this respect, be 
had probably no better defence to offer on the points which 
he leaves nunoticed. Still, Lord Salisuuuy’s despatch of 
tho iith of November, 1875, would hardly have been so 
severe if tho matter of the Tarifl* Act had not displea.sed 
him at least as much as the uiannor in which it was 
passed. Tho latter question *ia disposed of in a few sar- 
castic sentences ; the argument of tho despatch is reserved 
for the former. Lord Samsuuky’s saniaam is. we think, 
happier than his reasoning. Tho caso for the I'ctentiou of 
tho import duty on manui’aetured cottons is not ovoH brown 
by obj«^ctions which seem founded rather on the unpopu- 
larity of tho duty in Lancashire than on its inexpediency 
in India. No one contends that an import duty on liiami- 
factured cottons is in itself a blessing ; indeed, if Custoom 
duties ever arc blessings, they are njinarkahly well dis- 
guised. All that has l)een urged in defence of it is 
tinit, India being a very poor c^)u^Jt^3^ it is necessary, if 
any considcrablo part of its reveniKs is to bo raised 
from Customs duties, to ta.\ a large number of 
ariicles ; that Customs duties cannot bo limited to 
articles which oro not produced in India, since every 
imported commodity, except wine and some kinds of spirits, 
could bo grown if there were a sufticieut inducement; and 
that in a Customs tariff whicln for this reason, wears an 
unavoidable air of IVotection, the duty on manufactured 
cottons has some special recommendations. These recom- 
mendations are, that it is very little felt ; that it helps to 
foster the eai*ly stages of a munufacture for which parts of 
India ore very well snitcnl, and the establishment of which 
will do a real service to the Indian people ; and that no 
one has been- able to propose a less objectionable, or even 
an equally unobjectionable, tax in its phico. Tho fact is, 
we believe, that tho rise of this new industry was 
duo in the first instance to the ilUregulatcJ desire of 
certain Lancashire manufacturers to have a moncq>oly, 
not only of supplying India with cotton goods, 
but of supplying India with bud cotton goods. If 
the quality of the goods seiit from Manchester had been 
maintiained, it might never have occurred to native 
merchants that cotton grown in India might be turned into 
oalioo without being taken to England for that purposo. A 
new industry thus grow np which by and by suggested to 
Indian financiers a new mode of raising money ; and tho 
foot that a Customs duty on imported cotton goods might 
incidentally benefit the struggling Indian manufacturer 
was in their eyes not a disadvaTilage. 

Lord Salishuky does not deny that, in the present state 
of Indian finances, no material reduction of Indian taxation 
is possible ; and, while condemning Lord Nouthbrook’s 
policy in relation to the dutv on cotton goods, he concedes 
the pawmonnt importance of guarding tho Indian Treasury 
from financial embarmsment. But he lepivcs tho Vicbkot 
^ option as to the mode in which tho dnty is ultimately 
to bo dealt with. Its entire romovnl, he sayB» should not 


bo adjourned for an indefinite period, but provision 
** should be mode for it within a fixed term of years.'* A 
duty which must be removed by a given date is usaally be.st * 
removed as early its possible. *The ciroumstances of India 
aro not likely to change in such a way us to develop sources 
of revenue at present undreamed of. Tho materials out of 
which the Indian Finance Minister will have to form the 
Budget of 1880 are probably much th(3 same as thof*e out 
of which ho formed tho Budget of 1875. Consequently 
Lord Salisbuky’s direction is virtually a decree that the 
duty on cotton goods shall be abolished. The reasons 
which ho gives for this decision are mainly two — that the 
muiutenaiicc of any duty tending to operate a.sa protective 
duty in favonr of a native manufacture is inconsistent with 
a policy which “it is not open to Hkk MajEwSTy’s Govern- 
“ merit to allow to be set aside without special cause in any 
“ part of the Enipiro under tlnnr direct control and that 
the duly on cotton goods in particular “ offers a false eii- 
“ counig(*mont to the Indian inanufiieturer, which lends to 
divert liim from tlio eirorl.s b^*^ which his Buc*iess can 
“ alono permancutl}” be sccurod, and places two nmnufac- 
“ turing cornmunities upon whose well-being tho prosperity' 

“ of the Kmpiro largely depends in a position not only 
“ of competition, but of iKilitical ho.stiJity (o one another.” 
As regards the first of ilieso argnineiits, Lord SAr.!SBUttV 
is forced to admit that financial exigency may be a just 
ground for maintaining oven an incidentally protective 
duty; but ho liints that Lord NukruinooK has pre- 
cluck'd himself from using this suguiucnt by reducing the 
iariif on other imported ariicles from 7-^ per cent, to 5 
per cent. When tho Indian Ooverninent woro in posses- 
'sion of resources availublo for the reduction of import 
duties generally, tho opportunity ought to have been 
used fur reducing this particular import duty, with a 
view to its ultiiTuito abolition. The motive which led 
the Indian Govemment to reduce the nauaitiing import 
diilie.s to the level at which tho duties on manufactured 
cottons had previously sfood, was probably the hope that 
tho change might ultimately lead to increased eousump- 
tiun, and by that means to an increased revenue; and 
from the point of view of Indian finance this seems a 
bettor policy than effecting an exce]»iioual reduction in a 
particular class of imports. If no cmaplaiuts had been 
luard from Manchc.ster, it would hardly have oconrreJ 
to a Secretary of State to blame a Viceroy for not re- 
ducing the duty on cotton goods below 5 per cent., ami 
keeping tho duty on every oilier import above 5 per cent. 
As rogunls tho second rca.soji, the native manufacturer 
may surely be left to take caix; of himself. If he is so 
.stupid as to think that tin; imposition of a 5 per cent, im- 
port duty is all that is needed to give him the command of 
tho Indian markot, ho must take the consoquouces. It is 
not tho Indian manufacturer, but tho Indian treasury and 
tho Indian taxpayer, that liavo tho first claim on the Go- 
vernment. If a lax -wliicli brings in nearly a million -a 
year, and is neither burdeusoiuc to the couatimer nor costly 
ill collection, is to be abandoned merely’ to promote the com- 
mercial education of a particular class, it is plain that 
wo have not got out of tho vicious circlo of Vrotection. 
Though wo no longer tax tho cominaiiity to fill tho manu- 
factui*er's pocket, we go, on taxing it. to improve the 
manufacturer’s intelligence. It is lo be rcgi'ettm that the 
Slcuetabv of State should bo own snpposud to have had 
Lanrashiro rather tlian England iu his mind when over- 
ruling tho financial policy of tho Vii r.iioY, just at tho 
time when he is ir4sistitig 011 having earlier and more de- 
tailed information as to tho pnqiosed coarse of Indian 
h^gislation. But a change in ilio relul.ions between the two 
Governments is too important a question .to be entered 
upon at the end of an article. 


THE Uf?i:S OK CONTKOVLESY. 

T he new number of tlie Contfim/wrmy /tVr/t tt' oontauis a very 
able and intoiesting article by Air. Mai'k rattieob on the 
‘‘ Redigion of PoBilivifim,'* which i/in fad, if not iu form, a i^ply 
to a paper on the same subject in an earlier 11 umber of that JRtfineti? 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison, We hayo no intention of explaining 
hero exactly how far we agree with Mr. Pattison’s view of' the 
matter ; still less do wo propose to discuss that strange creation of 
M. Oomtos brain in his declining years— which has founa vi 
eneigelio and by no means dronmy Hpoloji|;i3l, or rather protegonisti 
in Mi. Hatrison— tho Positiv^e Religion. For ooraelm we 
coniess, though it may be u very oLii-&$hioDe<4 if oot ohaoletei 
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Ihnt the idea of rclijrion hns always si'eTuod to us, 
.w it duo.’* to Mr. IViltlsuii, to imply the idea of worship, and 
therefore of an object of wurohip j niul that the founder of a new 
faith wb'*, ‘‘though ho rcijects God, will not thoreforo reject 
rolj? 4 i'>u/‘ appears to lie twistini^ ropos of sand. We ore* al- 
most inclined to add, what will perhaps bo tliouj^ht the still 
mfyro hunnliatinjr eonfesMon, that if** the sentiments, Iho worship, 
ihu ritual, the sanctitic.^, even tlio aacraments, of tho old reli^^ion 
are tu he letained,*’ we Jitid rather have them still as.'^ociated with 
the oM creed ChriMtianity tluui witli the new creed of M. 
4\»nU<>. However, that Ls lUiLthe question before us just now. Kor 
nIuiII we &fop to inquire whether tho lexiewer w ri^dit in supposing 
that Mr. Tliiri'isou s iV^sitivict entlmsiiism is inspiiiHl, not po 
iiiiicli hy ^•■cnulne faith in his new reliirion, ns by anlipathy 
to Ilrond Ciiureh thenln^-y, or at least to I Iruad Church iheologiana ; 

it i.s impossihU* not to feel ft pas^inf^ surprise at his \m‘^ 
ple.xiuu' jeivmiiid*' over ihts cvtiuctioii uf that .school of ihruitifht. 
Due niuuol lielp tiiinkiii^^ that if, since Mnuriee and UoWtsuu 
and Kingsley urn throne,” the Cliurch party itself *‘ Inta 

me'.te:! inti) vapour,” it i^ atraniie that a party cou.'iistintjf in 
its palmiest *hiys 4»f three iliviu* < -difleriisj:, we should have 
imau:ine*b pretty with-ly from each oilier — should hiivo ever- 
vised the intlueiice a:id lamsed llie iippreliei.sior.s so xvidely 
conreeled with the llroad Church name. But this by tho 
wav. It is not on the controversy between the. rival di8p”ntant.s 
in the CotifruijM^nny tliut wc propose to comment, nor on ilio 
relftLive merits of “ theoaojjhy ’ ami Comti.sni. Mr. Patti.'^on 
opens his ntt;w*k by la^ifi^,*- down a veiy bro*ol 2 »rinciplu quite inde- 
pendent of the ptirticular di.scnssnin lie hius in hand, mid 
Avhicli imleed, if it were heartily accepted, wonhl /ro far to prove 
that this and nil utloT disnisj,i<inM ol tho kind are mere wnste of 
time and trouble. The writer a dm ita as nmrh himself; he takes 
jiftiti't to hi.s readers that ‘* it is with full conviction of the 

uMprolitablent'sw of his umiert4ikini: ” th.it he bus neviTtheleas rom- 
inonced ntnl caiTi**d it out. J»iit tiwv men, leasit of all iimn of murk, 
cur© to expend their time and labour on wlnit tiiey r*;ftlly Indieve 
to la* at iKff^t a mere /oar </c /#>/vr, and we maybe imrd’ouecl for 
dimbtinu: whether Mi. I'attii^on has not hei ii huiTit*<l by a fcoJin;^ 
of impaticuco or dL'^upiioiulmenL *)r irony mlo .suyin^r more 
than ho j?4;riou.sly nie;in>. 11 is leceiit eirh-ism, ui another 
perioilical, on the pre'^eiit (omliiion of Oxford aludio.s, (hoit^rh 
containing u l^reat deal of UTiquestionabh*, however unjialKtahle, 
iruth, aexuna to betray a certain want of moral persjiectne in hia 
way of looking nt things which keenly interest him. 11© that ns 
it luny, iitera ncnyitt mmivt. Ilia theais is worili ©xauiining, 
whatever may be thought of his consistency in putting it fonvard. 

*M)r investments of time writing controversy,” xve are told, *‘ ia one 
of the most wosteful. Your antiigouist is confirmed by wimt you 
.suy ill his own opinion. The remhira, if readers there arc, cairy 
away no conviction bijyond that which they had before rending — 
namely, that there i.s much to be saiil on both sides. Xo man was 
ever written dow n but by himself. Jdk© the soldier of h (l<3niocritlic 
army, a controversialist is ehitjig dangerous to his vurn side. There 
is no more baiTcii province ui ibo realms of print than t hat (\f 
*ariswer.s' and ‘repije.s.’” W© have ventured to italicizo u low 
wonls here and there in tho extract for r<*asoiis which will apjiciir 
in tho sequel. Xow it is obvious at lir.st sight that there is much 
in this staleineiil of the case which cannor l»e disputed. 'J'liero 
are many wriloTS on all suhjcel.H, c*'nlv<>vci\-ial <»r other, wlio find 
fvw icavb*r» or none; and ihero me nmny readers who go iiwny 
f;lUT all with only a vngii© irop-Tes.'-iou that the ijuinl iit is.'juo ib u 
'^diUlcult one, and that there is about nn (^{uaL chance of 
on© sidij or tlie other being right. There are ntnuy coii- 
trovorsia lists who are chielly dangerous to their own side, 
wheiie© it h.as passed into ii proverb, ‘•Save me from niy 
fiii-nd.-* ”; and it is oftciier irun timn not that ** your 
OviitugoiiiHt is conhrmed in lii.sown ojiiniou by wlmt you say,” i4ut, 
aJli'i* admitting all this, the que.^iion still remains whether it is 
Inn* on the whole, and putting'' aside accidental causes, such r.H 
violent or ignorant or feeble methods of argumentation, strong |»opu- 
Iftr iHi a particular side, and tho like, that conlroYei>y is nieru 
idle e\ 2 )einiiture of lime, which can produce uo result. It is hardly 
imough to rcqdy that, if so, coulroverbiiil writing would long since 
liav© become extinct ; for, on the one hand, the old and <lreary saying, 
qunuiuld sapimtid regituriuunduSf may be apjdicd to thi* lilorary »s 
vvoll ns to the political w'ovld ; and, on the oiner, many jietson.s IVad 
A keen enjoyment in controv'crsy for its own sake, and iiido(K.'ndt;nt ly 
of the 0 Meet which ihmr arguments may la* ex {lected to produce. 
'J'lieiraniiu object is rather to strike or sTfirtle lUan to coniriucc*, and 
if they can ex tort admiration for their own ingenuity or Jciiiuing, 
they ure coiui>amtiv'ely inditlbrcnt to the triumph of tlieir vauM). 
8tili| niter making all rieccHsnrv deductions on theso accounts, it 
M^erns hardly concedvabie that so many writen, who nro not pedants 
or egotists or Itvols or mere literary pHz©ligbters, should continuo 
to eiiltivfti© the field of controverbial discussion in philosophy, 
theology, politics, ainl other aubject-ntatters, if experience had 
been found to bear out Mr. PAttifton's estimate of the prat^icnl. value 
of their labomre. liut tho fact is, that experience does not bear it out, 
in thewensn And to theexteut Itere assumed. Dean MUmnn, altar oom- 
uiuntlng on thegigaotic conttovendal ficlnevetrients of theachoelnien, 
observes, w*ilh less than hia usual diacrirniiiation, that, **^ iboae 
vast n.o!nijnenta of theology xvhich amaze athI apral the tA$ 
Male rnnTwnt to posterity is* that bacreii Amazement.” TheaUate- 
meiit at best requires a xeiy great deal of qualifioaiion, aa lie 


because tlieological controversy, os such, is barren and unprodac* 
live, but bocauso the i^icular points selected for dispute between 
the rival doctors of scjiolnetic theology areiiivislor have ceased to 
interest us. Thus, again, Dr. Dul linger says somewhere that femiv. 
fifths of the roligioiLs controversies among OhristiADa m port; 
loguiuftchieB. Of course, wherever this is the -OAse^ controversy 
must bo little bettor than ingenious hA^^aplittiing, waich is most 
successful when it most adroitly keeps out of sight the true 
nature of the matter in dispute. But that also is becaiaso the wrong 
subjtxds have been brought into debate, not because polemical dis- 
nussion is in itself uuproititable. We have spoken of thoological 
controversy as being that which commands the mo^t general inte- 
rt‘st, and still more ns being tvidently the special branch of discus- 
sion immediately i)resotit to Mr. Pattison's mind in what be has 
written, and we' shall for tho same reason proceed to Ulustrato our 
moaning fioni the same subjei!t-matU*r. But it need hardly be 
pointeil out tiuit wliat is true of one pArticiilar department of con- 
troversy has a general application to controversiiu litoraturo as a 
whole. 

W 0 Imve said that cxpcriunce does not bear out Mr. Pattison's 
awoepiug indictment, as lie bus fmmod it. But there is something 
like an ignoratio clenvhi in his W'ay of framing it. If the main 
object of a {lolemicftl argument is to convinoo the particular oppo- 
nent to whom it is addressed, no doubt it is usually a failure. 
Alhanasifis did not convert Ariu-s to orthodoxy^ nor dia Laud con- 
vince Kitther of the truth of Anglicajiiam ; and most likely neither 
of thmii nniiidpated any such result. But it does not follow that 
their labour was thrown iivvay . Tho polemical writings of Athanasius 
are mad by theologians to this diiy, and, 'udiat is more important, they 
very ma tonally contributed to tJie uUimatu victory of the orthodox 
over the Arian conctquion of Christian doctrine in the Oliurrh. 
Ikvssuet's famous Vtotations may not hav^e converted the French or 
German ProtCHtants whom at tho moment ho had in his eye ; but 
the work has probably done much since then towards winning or 
retaining tho allegiance of iiiemb(*rs of his Obiirch. We need not, 
howovtr, apjwal to hi.'^tory in evidimce of the inadequacy of Mr. 
PattiHons estimate of the facts. The Oxford movement of our own 
day *)ir©rr* ft snfHcient itifutalion of hia tht'ory. And here we must 
ol»ervo, by the wiiy, that if it is a mistake to .HiipjM^sc that the crucial 
teat of coutroviirsittl success is iho conversion ot ** your antagonist,” 
it i.i also a mistake, though a los.s fundamental one, to apeak as if 
no result worth mentioning had been achieved, when readers 
iiVM left under the im2»res&ion that there is much to be said 
on both sides. This is by uo means nlways, or gimerally, ** tlm 
conviction tlioy had Lefeno reading,” ns Mr. I'aitison puts it. The 
cluinct's ai*©, on the contrary, that tliey had, if not a conviction 
properly so called, a very decided prejudit*© one way or the other ; 
and the writer who luts'perhuaded thorn that ibo side to which 
they wc‘ri‘.-“ju‘rliiiim violently — o2)posed has as much to say for 
ilHclf us tho other, bus done a gooti deal i))\vnrds the removal of 
their antagonism to what he regards as tho true view. Forty years 
ago the iumionse majority of Fugh'^hinen who thought at all on 
such subjects— we migdit add, of i 1 job^.> also who did not — detested 
Popery ns a nn.schievous or eli'eto superstition, and regarded every- 
thing at all going beyond the somewhat limited range of Pro- 
testant opinion familiar to them as Popish, and Ihoruforo odious 
or contemptible. Now whether the change is for tho better or tho 
worse may be di.sputed, but there ran bo no doubt that u consider- 
able change has xftkon j)lacc in this matier dnxing the last two or 
tine© doc.adcK, and that it is mainly owing to wnat, for want of 
a bolter luvnuq may be called the 'J^ractarian movement— or, 
to put a more delinitc issue, to the* writings of such divines 
HS Dr. Ncwnnin, Dr. Posey, Mr. Keble, and their usHOcintos. It 
may be quite true tliut these eminent divines have failed to 
convert their “ antogoniBls,” that is, the particular Evangelical, or 
Broad Church, or other oppomsnts with wdiom they have from time 
to time been cngtigod in controversy. Bat it is not tho less true that 
they have Converted a cousiderablo number of ihoir readers to sub- 
stantial iigreeincnt with their own views, and have conViocod mimy 
more, w hoM* previous range of’ vision was strictly boonded by tho 
horizon of tho b>ange1ical Alliance or tho llecord^ that at all eveots 
** there is much to l)o said on both sides.” Whether this result is 
bcn©lic!ial or othfU'wi.so we are not now arguing, but we insist that 
it is ft fact. And the fact, wiiich is not an isolated, but a typical 
on©, is fiiliil to Mr. l*attison’s theory of the unproiltablenesB of con- 
troversial writing. 

Many leasons" miglit given why controversialists seldom 
convince their anlagoiiieis, but it may suffice to state one 
it has bi*c‘n ^aid with much force tlmt a man may readily ^ango 
an opinion whicli ho enter tains in Lis own mind, but tike ebiahgo 
becomes more dilficult if he has avowed it, while he will ebstiatat^y 
^ adhert) to what he lias maintained in writing ; and £f he haa^oiu- 
I niitted hiniBLdf still further by puMicAtion, iho case is almost 
' hopeless. \'i©wed in this light, a literary duel is ptrdtty aftfe to 
end in a draw n battle. Hut conquest of this soH Is itdt the 
object of controversy among reasonable disputants, awf nsoro 
Bian a Primo Minister or leader of OpiKieitioo^pecto te bring over 
his rival, then and there, to hisown yiews by the most briffiant and 
masterly exposition of them. Yot his speech is not wMlted, Tot it 
is addiesseu, in fact, not to the individual ofmottiiiit he m 
answering, nor oven to the Opposition benches. Mt vo the ontme 
public, who are hot too heavily nandicapped, no to«pealr^ tie be «Wo 
to weigh fojee dispassionately. Add in Jeab- witjiliie jw a 
HomaitOatliolie, or Protestant, orlligb€>wmiir,orl^ 
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vrhnX Arcbbidhop Whately calla “ proof-proof ^ on tho point# nt 
iwuo, but is an appeal to tha bystandorst that », to the religious 
world gonerallyi to judge between tho rival systems. And, when 
so understood, a controvoi’iiial discussion by no iBeans bo 
barren of result, exoopt through the fault i>r inoompetence 
of the controversialist who conducts it. It foUows, of course, that 
mere personal sparring is usually sialo and unprolitable, because it 
turns, not on some question of common interest, but on the inonning 
or value of the respective arguiueuts of A and li, whicli can 
hardlv of much interest to any one but tho writors themselves 
and tWr personal friends or admirers. Thoro tire whole voluinos 
e.y. of Wtirburton’s works which very few readers, whether they 
happened to agree with him or not, would Jail to put down in 
fidicor w^eariness before they had got through half a dozen pages, 
and from which fewer still would mrry away any new con\ ictioji, 
except of amazement that so able a luau hhould luivo wasted his 
time in composing them. But then WurbiirUm is for the uioflt part 
occupied, not prol'es.<edly, but really, far mure' in dcuumstnitiog hU 
own superlative siqioriunty to his opponenU than in demutirlriiting 
any principle, true or faltwj, which is worth tho trouble of nuvstei'- 
ing, and hia principal work, though it is spread over six vtdumefi, 
leaves much tho same sort of iinpri^ssion on one's luiiul as 
Whatclys Historic Doubts, But Mr. Pattisou is spediii:g 
of bond file controversy on questions of ‘ronuine huin.m iiiterest, 
such as tho contest between (.'hristianily and PoHitivisin. And 
of such disputatiou we Cjiniiot agree witli him that ** ilivro is n(» 
more barren province in the realms of print.” We are not indei‘d 
quite sure, if wo may judge from his example as w’dl /h his words, 
whether ho is oven entitled to say with tho Irishuiati that lie has 
his own consent.” 


VrVISI'CTlON. 

rpilK Report of the Royal Coluuli^sion upon vivisection .a])pears 
-A lu have given more general sjilisliu-tiuii than is oi'teii proiliic-d 
by such documents. 'I'ho pracliseis vivisection sjiy that it 
eioneralcs theiu I'rmn tho imputation of wanton rruelly. 1'lie 
opponents of the pnicAice ai*e g^ltilu^d by the propoeal that it shall 
be subjected to Icgislatho restrictions. The irreconH la blcj an- of 
roiirso not reconciled ; but scitmtilic pors'Ons AviU b»* glml to obj-erte 
that Mr. Hutton hjuj signed a Report arlniitliug the uccasional 
advantrtjgfs of vivisection, and the non-eci entitle, world will bo glad 
toobet'VMi that Messrs, Huxley and Kriehseii liiivo lulmitled that 
vivifcectiou should bo strictly regulated. The Iteport, in fact, 
(Mubtishes beyond all reiusunablc doubt some impoilant j)<dnts. It 
is quite clear that tlm o.xtenaion of phisiology mvi^sitatrs a 
certain number of experiments upon living animals, and that a 
knowledge of physi<dogy h;i.s been of gr<j;it sorvico both t«» men 
jukI boa*ts. Oue of lh(* gix.'nWst of blessing.’^ pr<aluoi-d by the ) 
pwgi'ess of medical eciem’s liss undoiibteilly been the dihcoiery of 
anm.-it belies, and that discovery, as the t/oiniiiissioncrs remark, was 
dut*. in gi’eat part to the prueiico in question. ^V^.• may take it as 
tidmitted by leRMUiablo men on all siihs that vivisection hhould 
not bo iibsolutoly alnjlished, and the only ([uestioii is to whut, if 
any, legislative restrict ions it should bo .‘■ubiected, Thu next 
point clearly cslablisbed ia that there is httle « round for c<iju- 
plaining of the present practice of public ph)'biologic:d labora- 
tories in England. Tho evidence all goes to show that the 
expoi'inieots o.\hibited ai*c, as a rule, neither numerous nor crut l. 
Operations of a painful kind uro uhually peiibriued wdtli 'iiio 
help of eorao anmsthetic, and proper ciu'c is lakc'ii that tho 
auinialB may emduro no lingering torture. If tho investigation 
had ever Iseeti iatendtHl as a criminal [«roccss din.;cted against 
the teachers in public institutions, thiv would have been 
entitled to an honourable acc^uittal. Sumo of the writers upon 
tbeir side are apparontly inclined to rt^ird the whole question 
from this point ui view. ^ You accused tho openitur.s,” they say, 
of hideous reckleesucss to animal sutlering. Tim accusation bus 
booB eoiupletely rapelled. Tkeretbre your whole c.nso fills to tho 
^und, and your demand for legislaiiou must full with it.” This 
little artiftco is ibmiliar in all such controversies. Ontv divert tho 
diaputofrom a queslion of probable abuacis to a qucsiiou of tho 
jpanioiial charoetW of A, 13, and C, ami your triumpJi is securo. 
Nothing) is easier than to prove that every letter iu tho a>i)habet is 
anhioaoarablo^ humane, ami judioious person, and to inter that any 
mtrh^oaa upon hm would be an insult We may muark, how- 
ever, that we have not evou yet done juRtice to the evidence iu 
bel^f of physiologists. It is plain that tluy aro all men of Uio 
most UBimpeaohably huauiue seotimenta. ‘They deoounro any 
kind of ut^eeaeruelty as vigovoualfy os Miss Oolfbe cmtld desire. 
We ^ aot-ibrra moment doubt thidr sinoerity. Wo boliovu Mr. 
ilarwin to be-as kunuuneas any man in existence*, and when he 
saya tbei he ahouUI the indiotiott of any uaueeessary tor^ 
turn with detestatioa and abhorrenoe>” Im is evidentW uttering 
hia meet gonuiue ieeUiig# Mr. Lewes, again, who has done more 
work ,irt phyiioliogkMil eacperinitetit than ahnoet any other S^Hsh- 
mao. tcdla us hia. could never besr^ to perf^ upon cats 
or oogSi^ Every witnese examined, in iket, wHh perhaps one 
edni^ tihat to aninsals should excite the 

fesl&ng of moral inthgn^on. When, therefore,, we add 
fTF^lty Aould be leatndned; if it can do restmined with- 
omt to s^^mey we hev^ the whole w«%ht of scieatiho 


head of tho Brown In8titnto-->a foundtdion intended for the 
relief nnd cure of aniuinl sidlbririg. (In being examined befbre 
the (Witnisslon, L)r. Klein gave his evidence with admirable frank- 
ncflS ; with such Iranknesa, indeed, that ho afterwards thought 
it dcRirablo to insert certain eiiierjclAtions iu tho printed Itoport. 
The Commission held tkit the aitemtions w'Ont myond tho hiir 
hunts allowed to a wntncbs *, and they ht^vo printed the cvideuoe 
in both forms. Asked whether he had any regard to the sulferings 
of the animals upon wIkuu lie operates, Dr." Klein replied, “No 
regsrd at all ” — to which he afterwards appended, “ for such little 
siitlcriiig as is in niy npcr.ations.” In tho next answer he said 
that tho operator has no time for tliinlnng what the animal will feol 
and sulier. The iinuMuled nnswesr introduces a judicious refoivjicc 
to au:esthetics. Nuw, w'hniiixiT uuiy be Dr. Klein’s final view, it 
is plain tiuiL lie was frankly statiiig a possible view, nnd one which 
wo have Miou 4)xplicillv' defended, Tliut view is simply that animal 
siuToring is not lo be regarded at n'.L The lower creatures aro oo 
muuy zeros. In calriiiatiug the sum of good and evil, their fcoL 
itigs iiiay be nrgJoctod allngetlit-r. If aiuesthotics am used, it is 
Himply to make them lie si ill, uoi to save them from pa'm. 
'i’huugh the point warmly disputfd, it a general opinion 
that tho poison crtllrtl curnri has the cHcct of iiiokitig 
a’liiiiala luuiioolcFs whilst leaving them sensible to pain. It 
IS trequciilly used in l.ibDraioncs ; and there is a ghastly 
ttccouni of a l'i*i'ncli o'jeratiim iu wdiich a wretched dog was bv 
iliL4 Mii' ins .subjecicd to pruk»Dg«*«l torture f(»r many houra, thougli 
iinahJc lo howl or tiTiipgle. The drug wod ill this case used 
biiiipiy 1 * 01 * iho coiucMjL'iiCe of tlie operator, without the least 
thought of the sidiiM'iiigs of his \ictiin. Last ytuir Dr. ^chiJt', 
in answer to some, rooiplaiiit?, gave tho fact that hU nctghlxturs 
had nut boon disturbi-d bv how Hug I'f dogs as a proof 
there won', no dug‘i in pain in his laboratory; he had previously 
btaU'd in .‘•omii puljii''lK‘il lechuM'i that he had perCurnuid tin opera>- 
tion on dog;*, riaideiin j: them incapable nf Wrkiug, iu order lo pre- 
vent their erh s from “ discnaliling Ydj>.-u)iwgical study amongst the 
iuhabitiintH of the dial riot/’ This a \erv dillbrent cxplano- 

tion of the. rileiieo nuiiniained. It U clear, then, that the Junnaue 
dis»pojsitions of i'nglish physiologists are not always ehawid bv 
foreign phyehilogists. l>r. Klein, in his unanioBded evittcnce. 
‘\preikse.H the very prr.ieiplo fur which Mr, Darwin most properly 
declitri's delustatiun nud abhon'cnce. Xo animal should bufi'er 
needle.-’sly, s.»y the Lng]i.<-h pliy biologists with ono voice. Thu 
Bullcriu;:.'^ of an animMl doii t matter so long as ho ratn't struggle, is 
the opinion ocea>*ioaally avowed by B >aie. of their foreign brelhrou. 
AVe Kitow, too, that tl»o opinion Inis been acted upon. The intense 
disgust projlueed by the re(‘}\Ies.s cruelly of M»;geiuUe a good niaiiy 
years a;.* o pvevetiteii Dr. Slnirpey fioni following bis loolnres iiftc^* 
one aiteiidHnctf. Dr. .shar]>ey, then a \oiiiig -ludent, had, that i$, 
so much huniiiiic feeling as to abandon the priiicip.il object of his 
iY‘>idcMKv iu Raris. \\c tiiay Kifeh' o.'*'8uiuc, tJien, that vi\is«;‘ctioh 
lias been HJ**iciiited with princi]'l(S uinl praelice.s calmiitttcd to 
o.xcito the hearty dispu>t of liglit-sniuded men of science. The 
abuses to wliicli it may load Jire noi inero vague potentialities sug- 
gested by sentimeutaliat.B, but have been illustrated by actual c.xpe- 
rieuce. Ought vvo lo guard aguii-ist llu'ru by legislation I*' 

The cruelty, we may say, imiy Im sln»w’u eiUmr in experiujents 
exhibited lo learners w ithout projarr pretMUtioin*, or in experiments 
anderlidicn from mere curiosity by incoiupclont poisous— as, for ex- 
ample, by medical studenta — or in ex];erimenu uuilert.ikeu by real 
inquirers for purposes of origiunl investigation without duo con- 
bideration of the civcuiijSftaiice.*. In each llievc is iiccj'sstuily 
a pos.sibilit.3' of abuse. Tho public c.xperlmeia-i, as we have said, 
exhibited iu labi>raluiie3 do not sooiu lo In.', in liicl, conducttnl with 
any want of caution. It U possible, indml, as wv aro told by bo 
grout uu authority as feir \V. Vorgit'3:st>n, tluit erneUiefi are occa- 
ftiouall)' perpetrated in Icctuvu-rooms. The Htn)ng titfjtrif do vorjin 
of a prolessiou nulurally makes it dillicult to obtain concloelve 
evidence' upon such iiialtors. Still we havo no right to asdumti 
what has uot been yro\cd, and we cau only say that, in apile of the 
geaieral humanity ot stiideutH uud piofes^sors, tltoro is a p4tssibility of 
buch abuses. 'I'Ko case ia bLrv>nger iu regard to the practice of v’ivi- 
m-lion by unauthorized Y>ersoua. Wo h.ito direct »tatoiue»il!i from 
Ediuliurgh and Birmingham ihnt young men occasionally carry on 
experiiLients invidviug imiclt atiimal sull'eruig, Irom mere ciiria'^iiv. 
It U u.selc.>s lo fstt\’ in answer to thia that tdl imalicul students we 
huuittiu^ Mcdictil nieu genorall}' mo human beings, constituted, 
so lor as we know, like other human beiiig.^. As siicb, there we 
good, bad, and iudilferent spocimeiis. Tbov arc ncciutomed to 
witness sutrering, and to nvi'rcanm the horror wJbieh 

ne^irly all meu feel at the first bight of suilering. A medical ixiau 
who did uot overcome this feeJiug would be nun bio to stand the 
wear find tear of piticlice. in tho normal case, however, .]^e viera 
iustiDct of disgust is replaced by tho reasoned dcairo to i^iliava 
wtfering. The Burgeon looks at a ghastly xvound without fiinch- 
ing, but ho does hie utmoat to etfcct a cuVe. There ^ust, howevov, 
^ some coses in which the deadening of ths instiactivs repukrioa 
is not replaced by .such rea&oniiig humanity. A of 

coarso lim becomes simply citrious to truce the enit* 
sequences of injury. A man who is a lurvlto may even, as 
Dr. Kolleston leiW us, come to led actual ptensuie, ia the 
sight of a living, bleeding, and quivering This taste, 

he ibhiL', is ** the unworktd-out beast which exists ia ntam’' 
cases, we doubt uot, axe very rare •, bat they exist, and thei« ia no 
reason thkt wo know of why a mau of this brutal vuvietv shoaM 
not oocAsioually become a medical sludant. In u 
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UH'iit ; Imt, aft tbo law stamift, it aeeius to be doubtful whether a 
man could bo puiilbhod for outtingup a dopr or cut, if ho did it out 
of curioaity, or, as ho would call it, for sciontihc purpose's. It is 
certain that ho could not punisbod for cuttinjr up a rat, or 
(juinea-i>i|r, or oilier iiuiiual not under tho protetuioii of Martin a 
Act. Finally, we have the cuho of really scientific exporiinent. 
lleio it is enouj^b to quote iSlr. Leweii’a stah'mont tliat tbo in- 
rn'ftsiiij? interest in pb^siolop:y leads to the ince,ssant repetition of 
nsides>3 and cruel experiiiu‘tit.s, wliioh lio \vould wish to see rc- 
slTftiiit’d if (wliicb, however, ho does not think possible j tho 
]>mctiee could be lefjrtlly n'stricled without injury to srience. Mr. 
liOwes shows with great clearne.'^s that the extreme complexity of 
the organism, and the consequent dilticulty of diat*ntangling the i 
CftUHes of phenomena, render the application of experimental ^ 
methods to physiology a nialt«M* of great (Jelicaey. It requires . 
skill, forethought, and delinito piirpo-so •, and evidently the praelieo 
of simply cutting up an animal to see what wdll happtiu is as iu- 
rlefeiisiblo scientifically as it is morally, it implies mere ignorant 
curiosity, insteml of a legitimate desire for knowledge. Vivi- 
section, in abort, can only bo t unied to account by men who arc 
pood phyftiolopL‘«ts uiul akilful operators. 

The only qneslioii, then, w Inch .M‘.ems to present itself i.s whether 
any legal iWraint can be devised which shall punish tlm abuses of 
the practice, w’Jiilst leaving sulKcient liborly to sciontific inquiry. 
Tho law as it stands is clearly ina<lequjite to punish ftbuse.s, if they 
occur ; and there is evidence iJiat llnw (h» occur in Kiigland, that 
they occur more frequently on the Oontineut, and that the in- 
crotuiing interest in pIi\>iulogy is lively to spread (Vmtinc'nlal prac- 
tices to England. Under these circumstances, tho resolution.s of 
the Brilifth Atisocliition seem to indicate the most obvious limits 
Avilhin w’hich the prnctieo hbould restraine.il. No experiment 
should bo porformetl .without anu'stlielic.s which can l»e pi'rforiucd 
with them. No painful experiment should be pi*rniitte(l to illus- 
trate a law already estftbliplie.<l, or, in other word-s, for inc*iv pur- 
poses of teaching. Nor, again, sliuuid pjiiulul experiments be 
periiiittcd in order that the operator may acquire dexterity. 
Finally, no painful experiment, even for purpases of iiue.stigation, 
should bo periuilled without proper proauilioius arainsL tlu* waste 
of ftufiering— that is to say, no such o\perim‘.'’r. should be per- 
formed except by skilled prsons in proper plac .^ and with proper 
appliances. Those principles, which simply emb 'li;, tho uiidcniRblo 
truth that the inlliction of useless aull'ermg .should ho forbidtit:ii 
whenever it is possihh*, are recognized in tho Hill propo.‘^‘'<l 
by the Commissioners. All expevinionta upon living animals 
arc to bo forbidden c'xcept in the case of persons lieeu^ed 
bv the Secretary of State, and the liceuco is lo lie \vithdr»uv- 
ablo iu case of abu.fte. \Vo need not discuss tho details of tho 
propo,sod measure, upon wdiieh its success will lu' doubt idiiefly 
deiH'ud. In a general way, however, it aeorns to correspond 
with the conchi.*^ions I’airly (lerivable from the evidence. TJiere 
will Ixj a powder, wdilcli ut present is not clearly in existence, of 
puninhing wanton cruelty ; whilst, on the other har.d, properly 
qualified person?, acting under a duo seii.so t>f respon.'Jibiliiy, will 
be allowed to pursue n ])raelleo the utility of which in coinpeteut 
huD<U is btiyoud all rea^onuhle dnuht. V\ liikst no sonHible person 
would wish to throw nbslUL'h-s in llie way of geiuiiue seiontific 
inquiry, the public cou'.i icnco ought deiuaud .s«)iue .security 
that methods so di'.Kieult and eivi li.ihlo to ahu'tj hhidl only be 
carried on by c<>iujjelenl })ei:.on,-i. Sinnc Mich plan us llriL propor'cd 
by the Commiasu -n in.^ U) be cUiarly dc-iimblc. 


UATTAlUk 

T he end of n pni-jly Ttilinalian pilgrimn:re will he Uatfaro. TTo 
who goes linth'T along (he coast will pii.'s into lands that 
have H history, pa- 1 and pi>"^ent, wdiicli ih wholly disiinel from that 
of the coast which In* lias liilhcrtu tracoil IVum Zaia--we might 
almost say, if not IVic.-te, yet from (’apo d'l.<iria- onwards. \Vc 
have not reached lln^ cud ol iho old Venetian doiuiniou— fur that 
we muBt carry on .iur \oyiigo to and t^vpni'.. Hut we Imvo 
reached tho end ot the nearly conlinunuij S'cnciian domininu — 
the end of the ron.-L which, .sivo nt two .small ]ioiiits, was uitlior 
Venotiau or Ihigu-sni— the end of that terrilory of the two mari- 
time commonwv.ilths whicli iiow' lorin.s the Jbilinalian kingdom. 
.After Cattaro and tlie Hiuall diatriet of Jhidua ^‘yorid it, the 
Venetian territory did indeed once go on continiimisly as far n.s 
Epidiiinnos, liyiThnehion, or Diirazzo. Hut, for a h.ng* lime jm.si, 
Venice had beyond Hadua held only islands and oul lying points, and 
nearly all of tlieftc, except the seven so-cialled Ionian islands, Iiad 
passed away from her before her fall. Cjttaro is iho last city of 
ihe present AiiHtriini dominion; it is, till w'o reacJi tho frontier of 
the modern Ureek kingdom, the last city td' Clirislendoiii, Tho 
next point at which the flU*anier stops xvill land the travollor on 
what is now Tuvkiph ground. Hut tho distinction is older than tliat ; 
he will now change from n Slavonic raamland with the Iwlf-ltalian 
lriiigeoQi.,s coast to eri Albanian, that is an Old-lllyrian, land vrith 
a few points that were onco Italian hero and there. It is not at an 
arbitrary pohii. thsi tho dominion in which tho Apostolic King bos 
liuccccdcd the Streiio Hepublic cornea to an end, \V ith UatUiro, then, 
the Dalmaliim jourucy and the series of Dalmatian cHiea will 
naturally ond. 

Oattom ift rnmmonly said to have been the Ascrivinm or 
Aakrounon of I buy nnd Pioliuuy, one of tho Homan towns which 
Epidaiiros— tho lilpidauros which was tho parent 


of Hagiifta — tow'ardft the south-east. And, as it is placed between 
JUiizinioii and Hutua, wliicli inust be llisaiio and Hiulua, one can 
hardly doubt that the identification is right. But though Ascriviom 
is dcHcribod as a town ol liomBn citi/iOns, it has not, hko some of 
its iioighbourft, any history in purely Roman times. It first comas 
into notice in ilie pages of OonsUintine Porphyrogenitus, and it 
will therefore give us for tho last time the privilege of studying 
tupograpliy in company with an Emperor. In his pages the citj^ 
bear.s a mime wliicn is evidently the sanio as the name which it 
luiars still, but wliich tbo aiigufit geographer seizes on as ^e 
subject of one of his wonderful bits of etymology. Cattaro ^th 
liim is Dekatera, and we imd on to Kuarpov rS>v AcKartpoiv 

T/; ‘Pw/mimv fiiaXcKrrp taTtiHOfievov Kai irrir^ijyfiiPOP. Wo 

are again driven to nsk, Which is the dialect of the Romans f 
VVlmt word tdllier of Greek or of Latin can tho Emperor have gut 
hold of P At tho saiuo time ho Inul got a fair notion of the general 
po.ri( ion of Cattaro, though ho runs off into bits of esag^ratiou 
which remind ii» of Oiraldus’s description of Llanthony. The city 
shinds at tho end of on inlet of tho sea tiftoou or twenty miles 
long, and it has- mountains around it so high tliat it is only in fair 
sum nier weather that the sun can be seen; in winter Dokatora 
never enjoys its prosenco. Tln^re certainly is no place wbei*e it is 
harder to* believe that the smooth waters of tho narrow lake-like 
ipka, with nioimlaina on each side which it seems os if one could 
put out one's hand and roach, are really part of the same sea whicli 
dashoa against the rocks of Ragusa. The Dalmatian vojrage is 
well ended by the sail along the liocehey the loveliest piece of 
inland sea which can bo conceived, and whose shores ore as rich in 
curiou.s bits of poUtical hi.story as they are iu scenes of surptissing 
natural beauty. The general history of the district coiisials in the 
usual tossing to and fro between the various powers which have 
at ditferent times b*.en strong in the neighbourhood. Oatlai'o — 
ra Kano Acxurfpa — was in tho rekm of Basil tho Macedonian 
)k',‘*ii‘ged and taken by fcJarat'ens, who i>ro8cntly wont on unsuc- 
ceB.shdly to besiege Ihigusa. And, as under Byzantine rule 
it was taken by blainceijs, so under Venetian rule it was more 
than once Ix'sioged by Turkft. In tho intermediate stages w'C get 
the usual alleriiatious of independence and of subjection to 
all the neighbouring powers in turn, till in 1419 Cattaro iititilly 
liecamo Venetian. To this ilay the land keeps many signs of the 
endless changes which it has undergone. Wo enter the mouth of 
tht; gulf, whore, eighty years ago, the hind was Ragusan on 
the left hand and Venelian on the right, and where tho smullor 
commons t’,alth, with her strong forinws of Caatel Nuovo, seemed 
to ii.s.«crt a supremacy over the whole of tho inland sea by far 
the greater part of whoso fthoro belonged to her mightier rival. 
But Jhigusa and Venice Ixdwcen them did not occupy the whole 
shore ot the Jiocche; noithor at this day docs tho whole of it 
belong to that Dalniaiian kingdom which has taken the place of 
both the old republics. A little way beyond (kistel Nuovo wo 
come to the further of tho two points where Ragusan jealousy 
preferred an infidel to a Christian neighbour. At butorina 
the Turkish territory nominally corner down to tho sea ; nominally 
we say, for if the soil belongs to the Sultan, the road, the most 
important thiiig upon it, belongs to tho Dalmatian King. And 
if tbo Turk conies down to the liot'che at this end, at the other 
ond tho Montenegrin, if he does not come down to the water, 
at least looks down upon it. in this furthest corner of Dalmatia then 
political eU^ments, old and uew, come in whichdu not showthemselvea 
at Zara and S^ialato. In short, on the|JE^occ'/«(! we have really got 
into another region, national and religious, from the nearer parts 
of tho country. Wo have hitherto spoken of an Italian fringe ou 
a ^Slavonic mainland, at all events of Italian cities with a sur* 
rounding ISlavouic country. On the shores of the Bocche wc may 
drop those forms of speech. We can hardly say that hero there is so 
much as an Italian fringe, or that Cattaro is in any sense an Italian 
city. W o feel at last wo have reached the land which is thoroughly 
Slavonic. Italian is more spoken in Cattaro than French or Uer« 
man, and that is about all that wo can say. The Bocohesi at once 
proclaim thomsolvos us the near kinsmen of the unconquered race 
u1m)vo Ihcm^ from whom indeed they differ only in the accidents 
of their political history. For all pur£>08e8 hvLi those of war and 
guverumout, Cattaro is more truly the capital of Montenegro than 
Oettiuje. And, along with a distinct predominance of the Slavonic 
nationality, wo come also, if not to the predominancy at all events 
to the greatly increased prominence, of that form of Ohristianity to 
which the Ikistcrn Slave naturally tends. Elsewhere in Dalmatia, 
os we liave on the 81 avonic body a narrow fringe of Italian speech, 
art, and manners, so wo have a narrow fringe of the rel^on of the 
Old Romo skirting a body belonging to the New. 11 m, along with 
the Slavonic paiionality, the Teuton of Eastern Ohristendom 
makes itself distinctly seen. Both in the city and in tho dis- 
trict of Cattaro tho Crthodoz Church is trill in a minority, but 
it is a minority not fax short of a maiority. At particular 
points the Orthodox iar outnumber the Catholics. In short, when 
we reach Cattaro, we have very little temptation toDsner ouraelvos 
in Italy or in any port of Western Christendom. Wonot only 
know, but feel, that we are on the Byzantine side of the Hadriatio, 
that we have, iu iaot, made our way into the East. 

And East and West, Slave and Italian, Now Rome and Old, 
might well struggle for the possession of the land and of the watOa 
through which we pass from Rsmsa to our fluid goal at^ 
Cattaro. Wo pass by the strait ojT Oastel Nuovo into a gulf ; 
another narrow strait leads us into an inner giitfq and on an 
inlet again bcanohing out of that iimer jtllf iies' the jfiirtheit 
of Dalroarian dries. The lower ci^, Qsttaro Itself, rd idns 
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Aficdrfpii, seonift to»lie so quietly, so poacefully, a» if in ft world 
of its owai from which nothiug beyond the shoroB of iU own 
Jiocehe could outer, that wo aro tempted to lorjrct, not only 
that the spot has been the scene of so many revalulions throu^^h 
«o many ftf?es, but that it is oven now a ixirder city, a city on 
the niarchland of contending powers, crced», and nu:i»s. Rut, 
if we once look up to the mountaiuH, we see Bi^rna both of the paat ! 
and of the present, which may remind us of tlio true nnliiro and 
history of the liuid in which we an^. In Roiiio of the other ainallcr 
Dalmatian towns, and at other points alont? the const, we seo 
castles }>erched on mountain peaks or led^e^ at a hei^^hl which st'ems 
almost frightful^ but the castle of Catlaro and the walls Icndiu^iip 
to it, walls which seem to h>ap from point to point of the almost 
perpendicular hill, make surely the most striking of all the inouii- 
tain fortresses of the laud, ’ihe cjistlo is i^erhapH all the more 
atrikinf<, nestling as it docs among the rocks, than if it actually 
stood, like some others, on a peak or crest of the mountain. One 
thinks of Alexanders Aornos, and indeed the iiamo of .\oriios 
might be given to any of thcRe Dalmatian heiglits. The luck of 
bims, great and siuaU, especially the hick of the eagles and vul- 
tures that one rocs in other niouuUin lauds, is a distinct feature in j 
the aspect of tlie Dalmatian hills and of their immediate bu’Jers, i 
Montenegrin and Turkish. Dut, while the castle stands as if no 
human power could reach it, much less light against it, there are 
other signs of more modem date which reiniiid us that there arc 
points liigber Rtill whci'e no one c;iu complain that llie art of 
lighting has been unknown in any age. Up the uuautlain, 
during port of its course skirting the castle walls, climbs the 
winding imd — the staircase rather — which leads from Ckitlaro to 
Cettinje. On it climbs, up and up, till it is lost in the higher 
peaks; long licfore the traveller ivafdics the frontier lino wJiich | 
divides Dalmatia and .Montenegro, long before he reaches the ridgo 
to which he looks up from Dattaro and its gulf, ho has begun to 
look down, not only ou the gulf aud tbo city, but on tlic mouniuiii 
£a.stlo itself, as ROiiietbing lying far lioluw his foot. From btdow, 
flattaro seems like the en<l of the world. Ah we climb tho moun- 
tain patliH, wo Hoon iiud that it is but a border post on the frontier 
-of a vast world beyond it, a w'orld in wliose past history Oattaro 
has had some .shai^, a worhl whose history is not yet over. 

The city of Oattaro itself i» small, striding on a narrow ledge 
tiotwcun the gulf aud the base of tho mountain. It carries tiio 
fimtures of the Dalmatian cities to what any one who has not seen 
'Praii will call thtur extreme point ; but, tbuugh the slrwU of 
Oatiaro are narrow, yet they iu*»j civilized and airy-looking com- 
pawnl with those of I'rau, and the little paved squares, as so oftou 
along this const, suggt^st the memory of tlie ruling city. The 
landing-place, tho murino, tho space botweou tho coast and the 
Venetian wall, where we pass for the last time uuvler the winge<l 
lion over the gate, has put ou the air of a boulemnl, Dut tho 
forms and costume of JSocebe^i aud Monleiiegidns, the men of the 
gulf with their onus in their girdles, no loss than the luou of the 
Dlack Mountain, banish all thought that we areanyw’here butwhei^ 
wo really are, at one of tho border points of Chrisliaii and civilized 
ICurope. Tlie same tliought is brought home to us in another form. 
The antiquities of Cattaro am mainly ocdesiaslical, and among them 
the Orthodox church, stauding W’ell in one of the open pkees, 
claims a rank second only to the Duomo. Here si^uue may see fur 
the tirst time ihoccclesmstical arrangements of FasteruChristeiidum, 
and those who do not wish to see a church throw'ii w'ide open from 
end to end, those who would cleave alike to the rood-beam of 
Liibock, the juhe of Albi, and the cnncfUi of (.domeiit, to the 
old screen which once was at Wimborne and to the ncAv screen 
which now is at Licbtield, may still be startled at the first sight of 
tho Kasteru ctAionosfosis blocking off apse and altar utterly from sight. 
The armogements of tho Eastern Church may indeed be seen in 
places much nearer than CattaTo,at Trieste, at \Viesbadeu,inUtmdou 
Itself, but in all these places tho ]i!asterii Church is an exotic stend- 
ing as a stranger on Western gn>und. At Cattaio the Orthodox 
Church is on its own ground, stauding side by side ou ecpial terms 
with its ijatin rival, pointing to lands where the Filio^ue is un- 
known and where tho Bishop of tho Old iiome has ever Wn deemed 
ftu intruder. The building itself is a small Byzantine church, less 
Byzantine in fact in its outline than the small churches of the 
Byzantine type at Zara, Spalato, aud Trail. The single dome 
rises, not from the intersection of aOreek cross, but from the middle 
of a single body, and, resting as it does on pointed arches, it suggests 
the thought of Peri^eux and Angoul^me. But this axTangemeiii, 
to which one of tlie Catholic churches also approximates, is well 
kimwn throughout the East. The J^tin Dwnno^ which lias been 
minutely described by Mr. Neale, is of quite another type, and is 
by no means Dalmatian in its general look. A modern west front 
with two western towers does uot go for much, but it reminds us 
that a desifpi of the same kind wa» begun at Traii in better tioios, 
but the inside Is quite unlike anything of later Italian work. It 
seems like a cross between a Msilica and an Aquitonian church. 
It is small, but the inside is lofty and solemn. The body of the 
ehurob, uot countin(|[ the apses and the western portico, has seven 
narrow arches, the six eastern ones grouped iu pairs forming, as in 
so many German examples, three bays only in the vaultixig. Thu 
principal piUiurs are roctaugulor with ilat pilasters ; the mu r* 
i^iate pim are OoHuthian columns with a Imvy Lucchose abacus 
enriched with mote mouldings than is usual at Lucca. As there is 
no trifprium and only a Uank clerestory, the whole eitltel comes 
from the tall oedumna and their narrow arches, the last oilbkvoto 
of Spalato that ife have to record; For the eooleaiologist 
pmper there ie a piodigioi» baldapehmo with other ritual teatumai 


and a good dual, as Mr. Neale bas bliown, might be deoned from 
tho inHcriptiuus and «:cord3. Hiu traveller whose objects are 6f a 
niure general kind turns away from this border church of 
Cliristondoiii as the last stage of a })i!grijuagQ unsurpassed cither 
for natural beauty or h)r historic im ne^t; and, as he looks up at 
the mounhiiu which ri'iert almost cIokc ahovu tbo eont eud ox the 
Jjtwmo of Cnltaro, aiul thiuliri of the land and tho men to which 
tin* path over tiiat inouniniu leads, he feels that, on this frontier 
at least, the spirit still li\t s which led English warriors to tbo side 
of Manuel Konint'ivw, and which RtiM*led tho h»inrl of the last 
Coiistanline to die iu the lacach for the Homan name and the fiiith 
ol ( ’hrislendoiii. 


Mlh niSKlX AND WAKKFIKLO. 

M il. BESKIN is the Don Quixote <»f the nineteenth century, 
who nils lies war agaiti.st chimneys aud manufactories instead 
cjf windmills. In the Forn Cluvvjtra of last .September and in 
se\c]*al hiiccofidiiig nunibiTs the town of Wakelield has been tho sul)- 
ject of uufavoiuiible couniiimt, and a correspondent goes so far 
as to liiiit that an iic»*e:isinii of trade has ith drawUocks as well as its 
advantages. In looking Inck to the old accounts of the town — 
niiWs, indeed, wo are to upjxjse llnit each liistoriim merely copied 
the w»jrds of his pre(h're-^.»r — Waktdicld Reems to have given tho 
iinpressioji that it was a plonsfiut place to live in. “ Tliere be few 
tow ns in the inw'ard part-^ of Vorkahire that hath a iairer site or 
soil about it/* says Leiiind, and he adds that a right honest man shall 
fare well iliero for t\vo[)ericrt u nie<il. 'I'wo huiuln;d years passel 
ver it, aud left it very ni iieli the same. Tliore is an engraving of 
it in Thori*j>h\'3 Am/.?, about 1715, “n.s it appears from London 
rj)ad.” Tln‘ chief teal urea aiv, in the foreground, tho river Oalder 
with iu wt ir and rur»hing w'aters, the longjiueof arches hupporting 
the well-known Memorial Chapel on the bridge, and in tbo bs-ck- 
gi‘<iund the pjirish church with its lofty Rpire, arinind which aro 
groiipsl clusters of hou-. and coUages, which cover the sides of 
the hill down to Iho river b mks. Commerce is unT«.^pre8ented ; no 
one Rcenis in a hurry ; wood-cutting is going on iu one comer, 
Rhoep-Nvashing in another ; tw'o mugmliceiitly dresHed gentlcmeu in 
Cavalier hats with fowiing-piece.s, a spauicl, and game-bag, ri'.j 
H landiniT in the middle of the rojd, while a lisherraan is wading 
acron.-^ tho ri\or just above the weir. This is the spot which 3 lr, 
Kuskiii .spiMksot ns beliiLMioworie of the two most irighlful things 
he has ever yet .‘?cuu. lii 1770 the chapid was u.-Hid as a warehouv? 
for good-?, and its “beuiiiilul carving much defaced.” Arthur 
Young, who was in Wiik«diclfl about that lime ou his Northern 
t(uir, gives an encouraging account of the tow n friuu au ajsthetic 
point of view. Mutton amt l>eef were 3}f/. per Jb., wages fnuu 6.?. 
to 14s. a week, luanulacturer's house-rent from 40^.10509.; tho 
trade of ihi' pliuv was wry dull, aad hiul been r«> ever since tim 
peace. In liioi, tl'.e population wa.s about vS.oooj in 181 r, 8,593, 
in 1831, ncjivlv ii.oofo; anil in l8j8, Dibdiri becHiiic eloquent and 
proplietir.il on iN tutnre: — “ It is the most upnioul as well as trade- 
atirriiig town in the West Riding of Yoik, audooutain.s apopulation 
of upwards of 15,000 s«>nl'^. Jiy time thirty years to come, it. 
will have fpiadrupled tin* number.’’ Thirty-eight ycara havo gone 
by, and Wakelield lias mdy doubled tho number. Tho chimneys 
liave, however, more than kept pace with the population, mir i.n 
Ihbdin’a account out of pkiee now^ of the •'cuiijng columns of 
dense and slowly moving smoke which seem to involve everything 
within iti immediate nmghlxiurhood in impeiioiruble obscurity- ' 
Had W.akelicld but iiicivohed in the same prop.jrtio7\ as its neigh- 
bours, the. io>s of tho adviiutiigf'R given to it by iiiituro would h;ivo 
boon less fell. ]u all Iho great West Riding towns, Luods or 
t^hetheld or Dradf.nd, Ihero is 11 certiLu bonso of power, of 
conmnraled ent'vgv, which, thijuj;h thri .dvV i.s djirkeuedaud the air 
poisonctl, strikes jind impresses tho iiiiiui. Tho shops nre largo, tho 
Mreetsarc thronged, and the tvavoiler will l’e<d him.r.eli asmiich amerc 
uuit «s if he were in .I..ondv>n or Manchcsler. Bat Wauetield is neither 
a commercial centre ihu* is it the county town. It has un historic 
past, and unco luel buildings of arelsiteclural merit.' It pi.i!isesses a 
lovely natural sis?, and broad streets, wjjich the competition of 
its rivals would huvo made as grass-grown as those ot Ferrara if 
grass were a possible ])roduet. Tins uselui herb will soon be a 
luxury iu iminy purt«* ol the West Riding. 

It is s.'id to w.itch a di^^liict it Ix-comcs .a seat of tuanufaenuro. 
Tho little villages «»n the liili-sides soon em-roaoh 011 0110 another, 
year by ,ve)ir diananding troni the State fii.*»h machinery to supply 
their social w'hiiI.h. q'Jic face of iho hunl is olmiigod. R4*luse Iroiii 
the mill t»r collieiw is phLNterod up into ‘.-real unsightly- masses. 
There is ludthor eurlli, iior uir, nor wat«T. (/innnicai constituente 
luid tilth 01 every dwi*riptiou take ihuir pla 0, and tho train nmet 
bo iiiado ii.Ro ol to obtain an illusti-tition from mtural hii»tory. 
F'irst the riveufj, then the iree.s, arepoiv»ued. Neither can. bo re- 
placed. In twelve yearsa pliintetioji will not have gfoMrn aa luonv 
Ibet ; everything is either dead or dying. J.i\)ug lines of 
hedges, Tuonded witli disused wire ropes iVoiu the ueai'est col- 
liery, .. separate tho field.s, while here and lliere load tms fling 
thoir black arms ti* tin* .sky. it is not worth while to fell tham, 
HO Uiere they stand giving evidence of the poat existence of 
life in the district. If a Hercules is required to dMi the rivers, 
tho ixmOs might tax the powers of General Wade4 It is nearlv 
as dangerous to venture out upon the highways as it wtia in 
1685, or in the days when Mary WoUstoniemfi was upset four 
thues on her journey from. Havre to Tars. The mads are 
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lidl of holes and pltlallfi, eaiised partly hy the heavy Imlfic, 
partly by the that they aro never mended^ na it is the busirieas 
L»f no ODO to iiltoud to thoui. It is a aad irony to road now of aueh 
or such a town or villoMO boiiif? nleMSAiitly situated on llie 
banka of ita river. It is Inirdlv pos.siblo to wiilk alonj' the aide of 
the Btroam. Tho blue hcutu which tionta sullenly hy ha'^ kilhal 
everything with whicli it has come into contact. "I'hero U no boat 
on tho river, only here and there barges sunk at the bac.k- 
vviitoi'S and in tb«3 creeks, with tlieir lines just above tJio 
water, tolling of work Join* and Iniiues Jived in, but now 
gradually rotting .awny in liltli. Further on a drain tir beck 
discharges its contents, steaming with vapour, hut the river 
is too foul to bo eoltHired hy the accession (d’ any trihutarv, 
however lilthy. Here is the eviJenct* of a witiiOhM in llio 
employment of tho Aire andtUlder (Joiupany: — He. saw a qiiau- 
tity of water (containing hair utal other sediment tlow iiig iVom some 
tanks in the delendiiiifs works o\('r a lur,;e sump, and theuet? into 
Sheopscar beck. The sump was almost tillLMl with a ]nilpy sedi** 
nient. In tho vicinity of tho point whoit* this discharge entered 
the beck there were several can-loiuls of sediment iu the bed of the. 
stream. Tho sediment hioked like lime and hair mixed. TUo water 
in tho beck was white as far tlown ns ho could ’ N^oL a bird is 
to bo heard or .seen j imt that this is a matter to regret, as an ill- 
looking lad sneakd hy with a siiigle-ljarrolled gun. Xc* animal life 
cbec*v.s the iiutnralist. Xo Imro or partridge ventures near u pope- 
Utlon which ivoiilrl sally I'orlh with <;V(*ry known iuiplem**iit of 
warfare to destroy it. fljo attested noighboui'hood of a rabbit 
would empty u colluu'V lor a '\v»iek. J lvervlJiing in your wallv« in 
such a country calls up some unpleasant association. The laiid- 
fccape reiniud.s you of i lie iUn.3trat ions in l)ieken.3’s m •vels ; tho ponds 
lilt) tluieo in tvhich Hill Sskt‘.s tried to ditiwu his dog. It isneiLlier 
t4jwn nor country. Mi-icrahle. cottages are being built in row's, to 
arrive at which you muat plunge through a slough of black mud. 
Damp, ill-built, and ill-drained, disease cling.s to tliem, and family 
after Ikmily U compelled to lea\e. It is uupussihle to build houses 
with prolit, and the result is overcrowding. Sanitary inspei-t ion 
la in many places unknown or useless. The Jiuspcetor lu appointed 
as a matter of form, but i.^ not called upon to i'urni.'^Ji ihc Jkxird 
with a report. 'J’he Iitirn</»‘i/ Tttnt-s {cixe.s an account of the 
village of Ardsley which is piohahly true of iiuuiy tuheis. 'fhe 
cesspools overllosv the highwa\s; nil open is used as a 

Hlauglitor-hou.so ; so many people li\o in tho s.rur building that 
they have to go to bed in turu.s ; while in one eo\ .irie cn pi-ople 
slept in one great round lied wi«li their I'cot to the Cr title. NN aier 
is a neeossily of li.e. but it does not exi.st,. The ri\er we Icui 
already dt\scribed is tie' Mib?iiinlt; dise(n'»Mvd for it by tin jurie- 
leonth centuiT. Tin* it: oiriiiii of the Kiii\oj>ity ed' Lti:?:ulo, when 
ho ivprc.'iented mio of il-i pro»‘e.-.sor.:} as endeavonritig to produce 
food by a procc'.s wiiieh we hcjl rather not sjv‘clly, little thought 
that tho day would <\*nic when his description would b« Jar 
from a faliro. The town of Wukelield has solved the probJeiu, 
and derives much id' its su5teij4iiice from tho .viu,<‘o referred to. 
Paracelsus is said lo h.i’o* in\eeli;d a p<*iTume (d* the same 
material, and, wi-re not the W’lat Hiding alre.idy mj well supplied, 
enterprising triiileuueii mi'diL turn their iitteiiiion to a iic^v uieiUia 
of prolit. The time will e-jme wln-n a water luerehiuirs trade W'iU 
lv*ii\ery iiuportani oiw, ::sid when the muuufaetnvrr will .H*t hetoro 
hi'i guests ns a princt iy irt'at a IaiMIo of cch-br.aed }e.:r, 

uscertaiiw'd by aiialysi:’ to bo free from oi^Muie matter. 

No sense esoape-v in ilr.' new order of thiii^>, and tluj -> 01^11 b'-r'-auiut j 
the “buzzor ” eau be he. ird at a disumeeol uiih fhieker and more ! 
deadly smoko is vomited Im-ih each year,nnd no attempt nnulolo 
dfial with the oil. f j(jrd Winuiarleigh presented a petition ihe other 
day for an amendment of the Acts relating lo noxi^ius \upoiu’<, and 
hiiid that ho knew a projundy w'hicli had lieen ull but dt.-Troyed by 
them. “ The trees in it wen; iike fi foiv«l of ma.-^u even nt midsummer, 
and w*herea.s theiv were formerly on it onk.s Avorth Joo/., it would 
be diilicult now lo find in or uny where near it an oak nr olhijr tree 
wairlh a hundrod shillijigs.” Tlic lJuko of Uiclimimd, in reply, 
uBSunMl their JiOrdthipa lllat the Hoveriiment felt the iiiipiutjince 
of tho subject. If (.ioodwi^ud we.ro only betwc'on Le eds nutl Jirad- 
ford, the Duke's inssurance would bo far uuu’o valuable. In ihuse 
partii of LancaHhiro which lie around Wigan and llolbia ::nvl 
fiouthwai'da to Wanehester, the conulry is permuneiilly ilisligiired, 
and wo cannot boliovo that the Inspectors of Xiiisances Jia\tj CAer 
put into oxtMMition the ])i)w^crs llitw po^.^^c-ss. In tin* West Hiding 
towOB BomethiTig has ]>^)eQ done, though to a very small extent. In 
lludderalield orders to abate tho miisanco in a fow (M.-ies liave been 
issued, but with little or no ellect. In JJavnsley some t'f tho prin- 
cipal manufacturers and colliery owners have been com|K'lled to 
erect new chimneys. In Bradford over seveu liiuidred iu- 
IbriuatioDB Imvo been Laid against olFeiiders, and ponalties were 
Inflicted oud orders to .abalo by tho borough justices were 
made in ail tliu cosi's, tho number of chimneys cc^ming under Urn 
;Vct being about four hundred and seventy-six. la Ilalifu.v, owing 
to tho measures enforced, there is a great iinprovemout in the con- 
humption of smoke. Ja I .cods a local Act of Parliament has been 
enforced, Tn Wakeheld Air. iituslda will be interested in hearing 
t lint nolLing has been done, and it is said that .i meeting which 
was held nuiuy yeai^ ago to protcat against the noii-cou.stimption 
of smoke resulted iti n vote of thanks to tho nianufaclurers who 
made it and brought trade to the town. Chailcs J^anib was heajrd 
to declare that his love of natural scenery would bo abundantly 
satisfled by the patches of long waving grass and the stunted trees 
that blacken iu the <^Id churcliyaid nooks which you may yet Hud 


bordering on Thanir^ti Struct. AVakeHuld, thou^ not entirely 
sistiiig of Charles Lambs, shares tho same opinion. 

It luny bo asked, AVhut is to be tho end of all thin desolation and 
dcatruetieu of life ? Those who can undoubtedly will uiipate in 
search of pure air and water, and evidences of rotinomeut will become 
grutluiilly searcor. Houses descend very fust in tho social scale hi 
iho neigh hour h(»od of towns. In tho agriculturul counties the 
downwuvd jirogress of the old mniKir-liouee is ofton slow. It 
probably but om* loniint, and when his iorm-flervanta are dining 
logmhe'r at ilu- long oaken table in tho central ball ho ia conforming 
more utsirly than Jiu' is awuro to tho habits of those Avho live® 
Ihme thrt'o hundred ywirs ago. Oociisionally tho luudlord conies 
thoic for n week's shooting, and the host bedroom, with its Axaiu- 
t»e<*ti d panels niid carved coniuje, its .laoobt'an chests and faded 
Turkey carpet, is pivst^rAcd from being tho apple or the onion 
chumher. lii the, garden the yew trees and the Avalnuts are iu 
their full glory, and the r(»d brick walks that enclose them have all 
ilio delightful di'ptli of colour which belongs lo tlicir age. A 
colliery, however, is not a helpful neighbour to the gabled hall. 
Tile lane that h iuiH to it is dirtier than tho dirtiest of those that 
h‘ail to tho Porla Salaru at Itoiiio. Tho porch is blockeil up with 
bric.liS, and an open drain trickles along the slope in iVont of 
llioliouse. The wall has fallen down which once inolosod tho 
neglected garden, and Imlf buried iu the soil lic-s tho stone e.scut- 
eheon which boars the arms of the family that ownod the proiierty 
in tlio scATiitei'iilh century. 'rh(*ro is no particular road any whore; 
jjatlis lie in every diiectioii. for lht» collier is tho typical crow that 
dies Hiniiglil from point to point. In Lord John Manners's well- 
known )M.>em, Knglaiiil's I'rust,’' tho claims of our*‘ old nobility ^ 
arc julv»>C4ited in prelVreiico to ihoso of wealth, commerce, learn- 
ing, and laws, llatl his sentiment hueii expeuded upon tho Tudor 
and Kli/.«hcilian manor-houses of tho c«nintry, wo should havt» 
been more inclined to symp>tthi/.o with him. There is very Uttlo 
old nobility, and that lillle it is not ea.sy lo difkuiver. In \ork- 
aud especially iu the uiauufaeturing parts of tho county, 
u-nporty has changed t>wners very idtcu. Two hundred years ago 
lardly a countr> house waa iu tbi* himds of the. ancestors of thoso 
who ni»w Luld it. The ordinary Yorkshiro. family (kites liack 
about two (‘(‘ulmies, at which tiiun it siruggU^ out of some town, 
to in\i st a little capiifil in land. Tho W e.s»t Hiding is very deticienU 
ill gieat hiHises built before t ho beginning of tho lust (*eiitury. 1 lavdly 
n iVagiiient is left of llovvley, llio old boiiui of Iho Saviies; and 
Temple Xewsam, tho only I ^iizab.dKuu palace in the West Hiding, 
will soon l>ei;oiue lost ill the smoko tluU. HiirrouinU it. If Mr.. 
Luskin can save a '•.iuglo tree or stream, ho will have done a great 
de.d ofgtKid, and if J»e cau purify and educiito W akelield, lujihiug 
ijee*l appear liopele.-s to him. ft is not gi\en to every town to- 
Inivo a luuotic lum wilh 1,400 patieulb ond a gaol with 1,300 
criiinUiils. Luniiev, es is well kn(*wji, is spreading (uit (Tull pro- 
purtitoi to tho increa^ie i»f popuialion, mid in tho event of tho 
cstahii.dimeut of eJecLuial disLriets Wuketiuld iiiigdit hope f(jr u 
s»?coi]d ineuibcr. Wiint might not thou be expected from a town. 
\vho. 8 e polilnvil hi.stury for the lust forty years baa been 80 bright^ 
and has jasliliod so well iJie Jiopes of ihosii who extended Lho 
IVanchi^u^' W o can ('oiiceito of a millennium of umAurwil happi- 
ness, wlieri no mmis Imnso shall bo wilhiuit a bii'/.2er, beer shall 
he the only aMiilable drink, and iweiitv pertona shall sleep iu tho 
same round" bed. 


tut: THKK OV K.VOWLKiXiE. 

C ' HCKTAIN ibings, once tho po? session of humanity, have Iwu 
f hi.-t t{» the. worJcl for ever—- l)tK*k», arts, uad oveu lauds; but 
Ave are iu danger now of lo:dng aomethiiig more valiULbl(3 thaw any 
of thesis— namely, tho childliLx^ of our children, the maidcidiucBS of 
our miiidena. WJicre are tho cbildreu, as wo kuewr them in days- 
goTio by, w'lien simplicity and iuuocoiice we.re part of tUeiv eburter, 
:iiid to V* a child luouiil lo 1x3 fresh, tuispoiled, aud free from tho 
tiint of (hiDgerou.s kiiowledgu? Hone with the dream of t)io thiuga 
that, w'ero and are not. They lu-e not lo bu found in tho prccHjciuue 
lhM]glin«ro dragged about the Continent 011 autiuun tours, or sitting at 
ttibUs-fi Me w ith the governess at Nico wliiU» the father aud mother 
uru IdlliiJg tixuu ond something more at Monaco. They are nut 
amojig the uiioiatiuo men and wuiiicii who honour ug with their 
])r(;.seuco when wo give a juvenile. ciiterUiiomont^ who come to criti- 
cize our Chriatiuns-txoG, Avhieh they seldom Uud good enough to 
praise, to proiioimce our dunce a Is^ru, and our supper a soil;, imt 
iimuiig those uuliappy littlo ouo.s whom tbnd parouts dress up iupic- 
tur(^(pie eoKtuuiL's lor fancy balkn, tcacliiiig them a sidf-(X>mpwiiw^ 
a s«;lf-i*oiwideiiiliun far beyond their > ears, and oaly too easily hwrut ^ 
arid letiKt of all are they among thu^ still more uubappy Uit}o oucs 
who act plays for the amusement of a grave and growja-up audi- 
once, and arc nliuiulatcd hy applause, and e.x<;itoui(mt into a SllaitA 
of moral intoxication wherein aU that mokes youth is 
for ever. For the cleverer they are for th w years, the muse, die- 
uAiToutily tiu'ir tnleut works on their imtures^ and one of tlm 
Baddest sighla known to us ia that of a bright^ pretty^ viyamoua 
iitlle girl acting her aaiicy iiart with aiul HASttnumSf Ailing 

in all that inakijs cbiJdhooil luoafi lovely just ia proportion as shiia 
succceda in her attempt to be some one else than hjsimidf* 

By the very iiaiuie of things it is dilUcujit for the ehildren nf 
ihfo lioudou Vosbionablc world to preserve their iauoeffi$m nnd 
oliUdi.shttoaa, victims as they ar«&, uvw by 
excluskm. to the fast sucim lifo of their Ifrcua thenr 
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they atb mibjectod to tho closest intercourso with uurs<*« 
hi^ly xccommcnded hy ladies Anxious tu get irirl of them, and 
iwiose xslations are to he tbuud mainly in doubtful circuinfilances 
and shady quarters. Admitieil to the qaestiooable goesip of tho 
monthly nurse when she enters tho nursery circle on authon/*ed 
•ocoarions, and to tho continued coididoncos of tho resident iiur^*H, | 
'who perhapB are gross through ignoranro rather tlnin tKnmph vi4:o, ' 
the children am reared from the begimiing under the shoclow of 
(the I'ree of Ktiowledgu, and are made free of tho blossoms Ixsfore 
, their lime comes to oat of the Ihiit. Rut if tlie nurses are not Iho 
wisent or best rearers of our children, tine lady mothers aro not 
much better j and the dressod'Up dolls whose velvet and poinl-laoi* 
aare shown otf to visitors in tho drawing-room nut unfre<|uoiUly 
hear Ihero more than is pood fi»r them of what, if tliev du not 
understand it to its fullest extent now, ihoy think of hen«after and 
meditate on till they have found out the riddle. One hind 
-of fine lady mother certainly leaves Jier children to bo brought 
Cip by nurses without much aflflistano<» from her even for 
jthe show-hour in tlie drawing-room. They are circuiustiinres 
of her existence wdiich she lalces enro shall give her no trouble 
—conditions of her married life which ronresent u certain hw 
•of time and so much ])eraoual annoyance, refliiccd by wise nianii'jre- 
Uient to a mininiuiii ; and she has no desire to iiillic.t on her friends 
:A core^ repudiated by herself. SSi) far her visiting world hnsctla^H3 
forgmtitude. But the mother whose matornal instinct is hirgo 
itnd her reasoning faculties biuhII, who pi-iilfs horsidf on h«'r love 
ibr her oHspring, and iusist.s that her acquaintances sliaU partake in 
/her glory, adonts the foolish nhiii of having the children brought 
down tosec all tier visitors, and of oonvorlingher drawing-room into 
a small bear-garden, whore every oni» is uncomfortahlo alike. The 
^children are the axis on which all the coiivcr-tatiori You 

are expected to bo interested when you are told of their gifts and 

C oe — how Mars' w^rites vc.rfic.s and Tommy nud.cs nuisic, »ud 
sweetly Ellon and Harry r»qi«'nt their poc.lvy — ns you are 
expected to be polite when they pull your whiskers and hglii for 
your watch, and to smile, as at a gi^csl aert^hatic feat, when .faeky 
makes a flying leap into your hnt, Ifurry soi'iiiuhh's on to your 
knee and informs tho company that you w'Oi^r a wig, and that ho. 
»cau s<?e gold in your mouth. Tho natural sequel to such a course 
is that the position bmunes untenable d\cu for the most ui- 
dulgont mother, and that tho darlings are sent in tite end to 
school, there tti continues Ihc-ir education. 

After tho forcing-hottMos of tho nursery and thn drawing-room, 
their minds ore now sutlicucntly matured to dovtdop any .scfd.s for 
«vil and precocious knowledge that may drop into tlm untilled 
vtioil] and, on getting to ihoir first school, it is generally tuioujih 
for children to unite their cx|K‘Ticnceft to get all tho doubtful 
jwinte cle4m)d up which have exerciwHi tho youthful nuiul over 
since the dn\s of the fli'st man. it is at this stage of their 
existence that w'e hear of mothers being shocked at tin* rovolat ions 
made by their ow'Xi childi*cn. Things wliich a generation ago wiux) 
known only at tho proper age, and when iguomnee wouid have 
ibeon folly, (ire whibpeixHl in comers among tho.^e callow’ in- 
vestigators 5 and the one who has most to tell is the one who is 
king or queen of the riJSt, AVben tho mother anatche.s her child 
from this unsat i.sfnetory school, and that iiiulesirablo oonqmnioii, 
.she thinks perhaps that she has saved it ; but the fruit of the Tmi 
•of Knowdeiigo when eaten ojieiis tho eyea so that they can iiovcr 
close agixiii, and what the mind has oneij received the momory can 
never reject. In tho raoru advanced schools the dangers attachc'd 
to unlimited coutidences are so well understood lluit experienced 
matrona have ri.'rourao to variona stratagems to provent ihrir 
po.ssibilitv. Two girls will not be aUowod to consort t4igetluT h>r 
anv length of tituc ; and whispering and low voices are expix'.ssly 
forbidden. In walking out they nui.st go in threes, or with a 
diil'erent companion for each day. Governesses have directions to 
watch all preicrcntiiil couplings) and to b«*ak tliem up by adding a 
4 lurd to tl\o party *, not OMlcntatiously, so as to causn slispicion of 
luotive.9, which would be as Ixid perhaps as tho evil sought to Iw 
■pl^vente.il, but with tho craft of quietness, tho hypwjriby ofcmiceal- 
mont — which wo may cito aa ono instiiTico of tho lawfulness of 
•doing good by underhand motlioda. Those achoeda nro the bc'st 
where the social feeling is most encouraged in ctuitradis- 
linelion to the personal and individual ; and in saying thit* we 
.«ay all that need he told. Add to this, unresting occu- 
pation, whethiT it be leaniing or ainuy^cmcnr, bu.siiicss or play 
— at all events, the disolloWanco of aloih and wlf-indulgt-ure 
in ovory form— and the dongma of school life are reduced to 
their lowest poMdble sutu, With so much good to come fr«»in wi^s 
gtiardiatiship and well-chosen eiuploymcuUs as shall go far to 
nuuU’S.Uze what temains and la^op tne girls as fresh and pum as is 
possible in these odd days nf ours. 

ICnioiging them from'^A life of ftiU oc(™pftlion at school, girls 
mure to bo pitied than onvied on their lirst acknovriedged 
^tranfce into oomoly. Iboy am S(?okl*>d by captions fnthem wtiary 
'milliners* bills and midnight revels *, inoasured with a coni- 
e)*ebv nferc4«naxy laouters, who n^gai’d them aa so much 
Atocklbr profitable sale and barter ; snubbed by festidious brothers, 
w^o romOlimes find thorn in their w^ay, and who generally ar» in 
tbe stale to oompare them unfavouTaulv with soVno Gynthia of 
the minute in the ascendant. Competition with other ^rl», who 
have pns^ beforo them thixMigh the lire to Moloch, driVia oil* 
>thh hingerbe sbynt^s of ^ seminary, and tho maiden blush 
VUitflidtea with the pppotite for bread and butter. Uinkiiig 
ion thio one hand, itna the ^rieldpg sistornood on the other, 
titirMe tlm yottsig wemAnhood ^ London between ibeyn, 


and tliu pTcvious .*»tan:l,'iTd 3 of ri^ilit and w'rong, on(*f- h(?ld 
so ei* 9 <‘ntjj.l to tJio w«Il- 1 )uirig of society, are complcrtoly 
overthrown /m a littlo cxpcj'ieuco of the world ond^ inucleri^ 
life. Idlu giissip and queslionablw conversation are freely indulged 
in bclhr*' them ns a legitimate sourco of aniuseuieut by their 
itiotlii*r» and theiv nioilicv.V friends. Tho doubtful topics of the 
day are 110! only discii^'iiMl in their pn.'Si*nfjc,btit discussed without 
in « mi»<d ;u».'»'uubh»gc of iKJth fc•c\c^». The wovdl novels of 
the. .si-iiftou lie on til'* drawing-nxJTu ta^blc, dogs'-cmnl ftt tho stvoug 
passages; and the daily papms, whah?v»:r th< ir ciniteiits, HVe paiise .1 
I lively from hand to hitiid. Women of a-ivauced views limac tho 
[ drawirig-ni )ni tlu ir forum, where they di'cifiim with alarming 
I minutcnt'vis of detail aginn«t Ihe. iuiquiiics of men, and in.sisL 
! on tlio niM.>d taciv i^ of womoii inciting thorn rm their 
own ground, with woujhuvi sharpt/n-d at tho s.-inio grindstoju'. 
Things which our giMulmoihf‘r.s wont down to the p*«vo with- 
out knowing arc ihsuus-;»>d m th..* light of day, and in unmis- 
til.ahlc U-nui, b»Mon! our uniuanii.d girls; and of all iho feminine 
qu;ili tile's, idmitU', delicacy, and rciiceiaiu arc the liiht to lie discarded. 
The. Tree of K now h'diji;— that iipa^ tr» ** 01 modern times— over- 
.Hhado\\.>i ns all alike, and the sweet 1. e - ji*s of wumiitihood droop and 
die lM‘U«\‘(th its poihoiums .shaife. Mcdiirvl studies carried uu in 
company with lui-n ; tin*, countiy riiunpcd in jidvocac}' of woman's 
rights, which nicnn in>lJiij:g r.uirc nor \o':> than the revolution of 
bocirtty and violence doiie to iialurc: the country stumped too on 
questions which no woman w'ho vcsjrctcd herself should touch with 
her little tinker — what cliancn have our girls nowadiiys Horn, 
bred, and lostercd in a vitiated atuiosj.hi ?e from tii*st to last, (Stn 
we womi< r if men say torrowfully tluit tho J'niglish girl of imdi- 
tion is n thing of tlie piJMt, and if llicir ajiologii'ls can lind Duthing 
better as ail excuse than lh.it they uiv like ho riian\’ boys, with 
no liiirin in them, hut no w omanliood J* I’Vu’ oiu'selves, W’o hold U» 
the n\-]>cdit*nt y of ignovanci* of sarnie mat iei.s— ignorance of vice, 
of the darker facl-s of human history, of the lilliiy bywaya of life, 
of tho M'cthing undei-cumiit Is'ncaih liio tranquil Hurfoce of 
society. M'f sti* no giiod to c.oiiic of tho early ijiit hi lion of cViildivn 
into tiin Itnowleilgt* that Isdongs pro]>erly to nialurity, of the {wir- 
ticipatinn of wonam in that winch bel uiLrs prtqK*rly to men nhme. 
^Vo think that there is a charm in luaideii iniKfCeuixs in woiufuily 
ig’Hovance, which no auioiuit of bold tiutlicking in the secjvl 
vciilies of lil*.' can make up tor, and we grieve to fH>e the small 
account at which these (jM-la>hioiu d f,unliiie.s sro reckoned. For 
eating (d'lhu Tivc id’ Kiiowledg*' ,\dimi and Eve were flung out of 
Rar;idi.';i.‘. and peilnijs liie Aiiiih»gy holds gooii for the c)ri:dix^n of 
men ut the pvt.-ent day. 


, SOMF. NdlM’II l.OXlKiN M.tNOJLS 

rilllKRK linv(‘ Ix'on msiiy book> iiUidc about FcpavAfe London 
.L localities— “books which may .alnairtt be confliuVred provincial 
in their character, to little is there in l/iem of enlarged views, 
thorough knowledge, or even oulinarv research. They arc usually 
mere rom}>i)a1i(Uis, and the (’ompnniini* of tho histonr they 
tell is wholly negducted. To seek in siiidi works for any ncci !mt 
of tho ownership of Ibo ground, or any attempt tolraco the dt*.s<*eni 
of n munor, j'5 but lost labour. If one looks lor the word “ rapnor’* 
ill tho iiulox, if tliero bo any index, ii. probably doe.-* not o«:cur. 
Ill one modem parochial hi-^lory of this kind wo found Manners, 
Lord John, M.r.,” but nothing nearer t lie object of ouv st^arch. 
Ill tmth, however,’ manorial hisbn’v. diflicuil enough everywhere, 
is doubly dillicult in the iijeir()poli.‘=*,” whuu ni.anorial rights have, 
been carlv ab.'imloned, and whoic even gieutor obliterations may 
be iiolicei^. For example, the great liiindivd of Os-iulston. which 
figuresf so largely in thn Middlesex of l.'olMc^.lny, d»>es n»>t oce.ur at 
rdl ia the modern lists. It has not, so fur lp wo have been able 
to ascerl.'iin, sutVered formal i^Udition, but lor nil tho purposes tor 
which himdivda may bo sunpostul to e-xifll it has been blottt;d out. 
The hiindied of (x’nmlifi.s become that ofGore. 2 /c^ m; ha^ lieeu 
turned into Kllhorno, and ^SjniHonir into S][X‘lthor]>o or Spelt h<*rnf;. 
Hut Os,iuh'tuiffniv hu.s disappein-d, except from the Ik wage, 
W'herc it ^ives ’the Earl of 'rnnl.i.rviiki (a peerage of the 
seventeenth century) his second title, tm tlio other h.vnd, some 
modern humlrcds nn‘ not ineiilioncd in iJoinesdnY, and it may bo 
supposed that, while the .siibiirkin pcrlim.s have Ixvoiue Iho ••’me-, 
tropolis,” the inoiv oullying parls la-stc been ehsmbed info the 
newer hundivds c)f Kensington or More than forty 

distinct Middlesex maiu'rs — the iinijniity of tin'in in CVmlston — 
aro mentioned in the Survey, r.iul hi rs many ic.vrv’ sj»rarig 

iulo cxiMentc in Intel* venrs; Liii of w it may Ij^* said, ns of 

the hundred in which they stand, iJial llo y are like n famous pre- 
bend of St. iViii IV, iJie manor nppruprialL which ifi written ns 
Ctm^umpfit fjvr ware i ior lloiboru is 7»r7* and 

PortpooJ, oiict» A canonical manor, t:.ni'*il huo Gvay’s Inn. 
lloxttin is overrun with bou>os, and }*; > is tho great prcbomhil 
manor of St. Panovas. The late Mr. f.aikii.g ''oswssed a dood iu 
which “.Tohimnes Losirmuige doniiim^i dc Knockyu*^ glvea his 
manor of *• Holburno in Miburbe Jiomlouic*’ to his xuoUun’, AHno 
Lestrauiigo, and two other person^i, npiiamitiv iiiistcca; vith ni- 
iiiaindof io tlu; hoirs of the said Aline; but w^^io or© tho heiri* of 
Aline now P Theiv? is stuneihing .ilmoM iihstinl in inquiring now- 
adays for a loixl of tile iniioov of llolbnvn, Thu governing body of 
Gmy’* Inti may perhaps Ijo regardtHl As lords of iVA'tJ^-^nerfiapa 
it is piTobend'uy ; but in some cases a favriwr of con- 

fution is to be foitnd in the kusiu^ of a matieiri imd especudly 
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of a probeiidal in!uu»r. Thus the l•rolu^uda^v of Oantolowea is 
Jonl of tlie manor of that tmmo, out of which h« n*c.eives, or 
is supiKisvul to recoivt*, zol, is. 5^/. — all that his predecessors 
liiivc left to him of an estate wdiich now forms tlie j)ii‘inci}*al 
J>^)^^^es'4ion of the infant Lord Camden. Kt‘nti.sh Town and I 
Chnnden Town, and Lord Mansiield’s litMuiliful seat at (’aen (i»r 1 
Ken) Wood, are all upon the laud of this lunpiiilii ent preboiid, to 
which a clerj^ynmii was very roeeiiily appointed. The manor of 
iSt. Pnucras itself, in a liLe way, bHlonL^s in reality to Lord Somers; 
and here the hold of the pri-bmidary is, we ladieve, quite honorary, 
and his lordship is us little aokimwledired in Snners Town as that 
of his pivhemiiil brother at Camden Town. Tlicj udjoininjr manor 
)f Tottenham Court, or Totten Hull — in J>oiiie^day Tot/n‘lr, where 
it is valued at 5/. a year — was kept in the pivhendiiry’s hauils ull 
the l’uurt<;«-nth eeritury*, but in 1343 John de CaUilun was ihe 
l«'.‘-.''ee, and, after the lease had eonie to ilio (hMwii, it was <rraiiu*d 
in 1061 ill satiafiicl ion id* a debt, and beeame the propertx, shortK 
after, of the ducal family of T'itzroy, one of w li* i^e scions, Tjovd 
Southampton, who is still more yonUiful than his neighbour, Lurd 
Oumdeu, is the present possessor. liULVeHit ro Imh disappeared 
bodily, unless it sin*vi\es in thi*^ Jiodford e.'’liiti: aiul is mer^iil in 
.liloonishiiry, thouj^h it is jinailioned simony the prebondul manors 
in the &c*-oallcd “ Domesilav of St. I'anl’s " of 1251. 

Wind her the Coinent ( hird«ni and the l^onj.;; Acre, now parts 
id* the eity of Westnniister, wi*re oni/inally iiici>idt‘(l in the inariur 
of WeslniiiinltT, it wimld he h»rd to say. (ieiidieN Mamlevilie 
)iad a manor of ** Lia," w liieh had been in the hands of t^ui cn 
J'linni.), liM ^luirdiati of a minor; but it wa'^ xciy small, and 
earjijul be identified Avith tlie ‘^reat tbreel'old manor id* the 
Abb.y, n<ov Hyde Park, Chelsea, and J’iliurv ; but, if (%>veuL 
thiiden and lioinr Aero aro ea.-itern evteiisi4)iis of \\'ec'tniinhtei*. it 
may bo thal‘*Kia*' was a later addition to their we^tera cmi- 
lines. N'»r is the history of the Lacy estate iiuito clear; but, 
if the Karl of Liucolu's ** Inn*’ was a maiinr-huur>e, w’hieh is \erv 
jossible, it formed tlio eastern boundary to the Abbey estate. A\ e 
lave already nolioed that portion on which the “ Wesl-Kud ’* has 
Ix'eu built; but loni^ before < irovvenor Sipnire was tbonjjht cd’, colo- 
nies of ImtU hud settled in Drury Lane and (. I ivat \\ ild Street, 
aud had extended themselves on the Abbey lands south towards 
the Strand, nml north beyond the Cxford Koad towards Si. Piiiiciiis. 
Hen* lay tlio Ib'vil manor of Loincsburv or lllooiiisbnrx , prantid 
to Lord (hiuncerior Wriothc.dey, Karl of SoutlianipUm, about the 
samu tnuo that dohii l{us.>ell, the lir.-t Karl of I ledford, obtained 
fnmi the dyiuy i^dward the lands hiuj:: on tie? ni\'h .‘='ido of the 
Str.aiul which had been inlendeil l»y the Vrotcctvtr merMU to form 
part id* the jrroiinds attached to hia now rivcrsidi? ]i.dac(‘. By Dm 
dentil of Jaidy l{afc.''ell ni 1 723 the adjaci'nt estates of JtlooiU''- 
bnry and Covent (tardeu w'ero uniled, lier sou, the ceooiul Duke of 
Jledford, h/iviu;r already inlieriteJ from liis ^-iMndfather the Abbey 
estate of John liuiseil. As the devoted wife <d‘ William Kn>.'*eil 
she has pained u place for hersidf in our hi.'^iiiry, and as heiress of 
the Wriothesleys .s!n? iornis h proniiuent lipure in fho iieilford 
pcdip’rtv. It was in ]n*r tiiin’> that SoniliauijiLon Square, on her 
own manor, and Sontbuinpton Street , on lier soii.^ esUle. were 
built, and it wa.s by her .^alo at the nominal price of i,ooo/. 
of a Certain inc.s.'*-imp:e known ns Court, in her manor 

of JlJooiiislmry, that a site was obtained for the p^'ca . rlmrch 
and pyramidal spire of St. (ieor::e’s in Durr Street. Thia 
the clmroh to which the well-knoxvn ^•pi;.;r:lUl lef r.'s: — 

NVlun Ib ury the I'i^lUh left the Piqx* m ilir luo h 

'I hi: PiirliaiijiMir lUjOi* tls’ Kiin; ln-fid-d Ihi 1 liun U: 

li'il in t ji:i>r;:;f tl»c Vn-t.’n mii IJI.miu * xii v projtU', 

lu'.lead *■£ till* cliiui ti, iiui !.■ huii .nl of a- ■ p:«*. 

The Kind's tipiirc u*ji:i 1 to lie .«M]»port»Ml by ;i 1 i »n and unicorn, op- 
paivnlly endea\onrin;^ to scale tin* pyr.unnl, I Jut 11 few years apo 
it w'a.H found that lliev wcie ab nil to d* scend, huvin'r perhiips 
determined to pd\e up the attempt alt* r tryiiac it in xain fora 
hundred and iitty year,-. So they weie c.ivJully helped down, 
mid an nnnii;auiij;r i’esloon laav occnj)i<*s their place. ’rite old 
li^ures sliould have been hct on tlio x.icant ]». ili.-tals in front 
of the adjaient Mnscuni. lint S'liilhainpttiii Square has lost 
its ori'riitil luimo, and has julMpt-al that of tlm maiuir; and 
the Board of Works 2*t'<^P‘tse, it is 5aiil, to rename South- 
ampton Street, Strand, also. But tlie luniily is ubundantly 
coiiimemorated, thoutdi it lias imw rifi n sidencc, nii either estate. 
SoathiinipUm lluiwo stixul wlicre Woburn J'lace is now, ha\iii»^ 
been built when Bedford l]oiii.e in tlio Siraiid Axafj pulled down — 
namely, in 1704. Jt did not stand a hundred and wa.s di.-,- 

iinintlod uiid the contents .sold in ifcJco. "J’lu-ie is a ciirUnn cuiifii- 
eion in the nomciicliitnro of the two district-, but any attempt to 
remedy it will only lead to greater coniplicatione. 

The manor of Tyburn deserves a noiico to il.*iclf, for in few of 
the Biiburljan districts is there more to sliidy. Those who are 
cunoiis in the gradual growth of London ha\e an endle»a held 
<ipon to them. If n man is tborou'rhly acquainted with the history 
of London, he knows so much J aiglisb hi«tury that a very little more 
will Iwi enough. But it would not Ije. eu>*y to tind any ono who 
does thoroughly know the hisrory of Li*n<liin, ai d it is very dis- 
heartening to the, student to see the abuiid«iiic»; i..f iruNli shot into 
1 ho literary market year by year on the subjeci. 'fho lata John 
Timbh had in icL to answer for in tliis way, but ho is often un- 
justly blan.ed. iio did a great deal 10 euc*uutigL* the siiidy of 
London iutiqui^y by making it popiikir, even though ho * was 
hiuiBolf profoiiMuly ignorant of ud but the anecdotal side. 
But it is to the ignoninc«3,aiid cnrtlesg.u-fss of writm who pro- 
fess profundity that we are must indebted for erroneous 


views. When Miss Htrickland took up the stale sugges* 
tiun that Charing was a corruption of CWre we cannot 

be surprisoil that she is followed by the smaller fry of London 
archmologKts ; and pixiple who are content to take tnoir authori- 
ties at second hand must bo willingly deceived. But it is worse 
when writers who profess to go to tliu original authoritie.s suffer 
thinnschcs to make bad mistakes. When a gentleman w’ho i-ead 
a paper on Domesday at ouu of the early meetings of the Middlesex 
Archiculogical Society talk.i of the “Abbot of Ilarking,” ha 
meroly sbowi he bus cither not socn llm original or is ignorant ol 
the luoMt comnnm Latin forms. But when ho goes on to tell Ufr 
that** the nijirior of Tibuvn belonged to the Abbot of thi3 Holy 
Trinity at ivoiicii,” wo aiii starlletl, and turn to the book for oiir- 
.silvcs.* In tin' imd, we have to thank Mr. Griffiths for uucou- 
i.->lv jwiintiiig out 11 ciirions little fact. An “ahliey of the 
iloly Trinity” in a rarity, mid that of Rouen is overshadowed 
by liie fame of the greater abbey at Caen, one of the moat con- 
ftpicuoiis examjilcs of this dedication. “ Ilennodcsworde,” or 
llarinoiKU worth, l)clong.s, wo read, to the ablx'y “ S. Trinitatis 
de Mont.*, Roloiii.” The. modern archmolugist is wrong in giving 
T> burn for I InrmoiuLworth, but iiio.*^! of his fellow-topographers 
li;i\e biM-n equally wrong when they coiicludc.d that the great 
“ S. Trill, de Cmloni.),*’ xxliirh ow ned no nianora in Middlesex, 
rather than ilie older i'mmdalion of .Abbot (.iosMilin on bl. Cathe- 
rine*.s Hill at lloiieii, was the abbey here meiiLioncd, 


CnOi) nilXA AND HAD PICTCUES. 

^IHIK report of a rceent trial at the Old Bailey may furnish, 
-i- u.'^cfnl 111a tier u> boine iioxelists. An \u3trinii witness de- 
posed that at lu.s tiivt inlcrviow' with ono of the priuoners ^Phillipa)^ 
lit the bar, lie really bulicAcd liim to bn the son of n U'nl, or at all 
cvcni.s a person of position, from his nunlo of speaking ; and this- 
imprcbsi.ai wns conlirined by’^ finding tluii lie occupied a suite of 
ro.mis “ fuini.slicd with Biniple eicgiiucc” in the .Albany. Tlievo 
were nl.^o piclure.s in tlie.se roouis, siHra largo library, 'riie witno.sa 
had brought to K.ngland a valnablu serxice of Si? vres china xvhich 
lie xvas connnib^iioiicd to .s*ilb and ho parted with forty-four ].iecea 
out of a humlrcd and f'Vc which made up the service williout re- 
ceiving any thing for thorn boyoiid a few picluivs of small value. 
His exidoiice was direcled to ixplain hoxv he canio in 
alloxv himself to be ihiiB chouted. Klnllips showed liim a 
picture which lio had previously spi.keii of, and iiiform.'d liim Ihiil 
;i ]i.rd had oHi‘rcd 2,rjool. for “tlie Koussin,*' hut ho, IMiillips, 
wanted 3,000/. IMiillips ihoii explained to the W'itiio.'s hi.s “ pro- 
ject for buying the serxico, which seoins to have boon rath or a 
proji'ot to obtain from ihi.s l•ou^idillg Austrian the service or part 
of it ^Hllu»llt payment. In the iirst placo, Phillips spoke like tho 
boll of a lord; next, he wos living in “ bijii[»le el.'gance ” in Lho 
Albany ; f<Md, furtliei, hi* stated that a lord had olforeil him 2,000/. 
for “ tile Poua.'^in.” Ho aUo nientiuneJ that Ids fatlicr wa.=^ a inaa 
of forluno, a nu*mlx‘r of a yacht club, who iiileiidod !o go up tJu^ 
MediteiTaUeuu ill ld,s own yacht, and would certainly' lend 
I lii.s smd 5,ixx>/. or 6,000/. Ho iiiMeil that his mother anil 
I sisters Were coming to toxva from Jtydo, and that tlii.s would 
I bp nn evcelleiiL opporlunily fur Hhowinir them the china. TJio 
’ polite Aiistiiaii Buggc.-ted that tlio liulio.'* might come to hia 
I looms, but ho W.13 told thero would nut be time for that bofuro 
they veliinud to itydo. Accordingly the .Viidtrisii went to Iho 
Alkmy, taking with him a bi'x containing forty-four pieces of the 
cliiiiu.” The .iec<ainl he gives of what ]iusscd there la imperfect, 
and disippoiiiliiig. 'Phe, ladies do nut apiKjar upon the bceiie, hut 
there ie» furllier talk about tho lord and the father W'ho keeps a 
yacht Ji’ul xxill lend money, ainl in the result tho Austrian comoa 
Iixvay ]e.v\iiig heliiiid him tho forty-four pieces of china, but 
i-arrying with 1dm “ the Poits.sin,*^ and having given a receipt for it 
written on paper bearing n coat of ariu.s and tho motto “ Vincit 
omnia vi;ritas.'’ Jt was perliapH from lmperi*ect knuwlodge of 
J'liigli.'-h habits tliat the witness fadled to explain W'hother 
tlje coat of arms with this beautiful motto bolonged to the 
lunii W’ho spoke like the. son of a lord or whether tlio pajwi* 
xviis merely part of ilie “simple elegance” of the chamlxirs 
in tho Albany, Hoxvcver, he had parted Avith tho china, bo 
had got “the Poiis-sin,*’ and a van folloxved him to his door 
bringing live other pictures. He uuder.stood that ho had made 
u “provisional e.vclmngo ’* of china for pictures as a guarantee 
until Phi]lip.s should jiay him. Next morning ho wont again to 
tiio Albany, but could not get io, and no iioblonuin came to buy 
“the Pou.ssiii.’' lie received a letter fitating that Phillips w^as at 
» hunting party ot Beckenham, but ho never saw him again until 
ho appeared iit the Bo xv Street Police Court, An expert stated 
that “ the Poussin ” was a copy, and not a good copy, just as we 
may suiipose tliat Phillips w^as a copy, and nut a good copy, of a 
nobleman. The “ Galatea ” was “ a nice thing for a mao who had 
no judgment to Lang up.** Taking the six pictures together, 190/., 
was about tlieir value. The prisoner’s father was called as a wit- 
ness against his eon, and was obliged to admit that he lived at 
Wcvmoulh and was a general outfitter, that ho never lived at 
Ryde, and never kept a yacht, lie may perliaps have sold stores 
to tboso who did. 

The priruiipal witneas admitted on cross-examination that ha 
had pawned portions of tho china to obtain money for the expensee 
of himself and family. One piece of tho china was In Paria 
at the time of tlu. trial. Jt was not sold or pawned, and when 
j ho liked to go to Paris with 60/., he could have it back again. 
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He hod depottted another piece with a d^ler for 50a fiwnce ' 
to enahlo him to rotuni to London. Prince Kopnine, 
to whom the ohiua bdongs, had taken ibis piece out of 
pawn. The witneae admitt^ that there had been other 
pnwninn transactioua of coneidorable amount. In the ouphe- 
inUtic lan^ua^re of the counatd for the prosecution, this wit- 
ness iiad ueeh unfortunate in boarding-sciiuol arrangements at 
Tricsto in 1S59, and in 1864, in conse(][iicnce of f hat luisfurtune, ho 
gave up a considerable sum to his exciters. Altogether he seems 
to liave seen a good deal of life, and scarcely to havo been the 
person tf) boliove in lordly looks and talk of a weiilthv father, and 
of iJie Poussin,” and the lord who would buy it. Nevertheless, 
it Is ikjI suggested that there was any collusion Ijotwecn him and 
i^hlillps, although it is believed that Phillips was the tool of others. 
To talk a child from his broad and butter would be iiotbhig 
apparently to the task of persuading this Austrian to pait with his 
oiuployer's china without getting money for it. lie might have 
pawned those pieces as ho did others, and Ihiis havo got hard 
money instoail of doubtful pictures. There must be aomothing in 
the uir of the Albany that promotiiH conlidenc.© between men. 

The niily person deserving of sjTiipathy in this hn.sint«a la tlwj 
landlady of the hotel where the Austrian agent of Prince litepnine 
resided. Ho owes her a bill of 200/., and “ the Poussin,” together 
with the “ Triumph of Galrtlea,” the “ Procession of Cupids,” and 
“ Gahileii and the Satyrs,” and another picture described as ** Ueirie 
huliziibeth nomiriant son Hiiccesseur, parSniirlio,” are, we believe, at 
this moiiiout in the laTidlndy's possessiou, aud she, it may bo con- 
jecturiHl, would be glad to know what to do wdth them. The only 
sngg<‘Stion that** occurs to us is th.at she should refer to tho 
second volume of a recent novel allied Harp and ('rown^ 
where she will find a parlicular aci-ount of the method 
of disposing of “ Linuells ” among millionaires of Man- 
< lic>tcr and New York, Tho authoi-s might perhaps bo in- 
duco<l to ini]Hirt to this ill-used landlady the precise address of the 
German wIujso entire dinilings Ki*e with ** nice things ff»r a man of 
no judgment to hang up.*’ That dealer, wo may bo suiv, would 
gladly purchase these five pictures for the iiiuount of the landlady’s 
bill /for, as Mr. Oolnaghi said, in answer to Serjeant Ballanlme, 
a mull not a tirst-rato connoisseur may mistake copies for originals ; 
and it might be added that a man wh(3 has a large house and a 
deep purse may bo willing to adorn his waits w'ith “the Pous-sin.” 
TIio lundlaily may possibly be throaU'iK^d with litigation by credi- 
tors of Phillips, iV they think it w'orth their while; but that is a 
remote coiitingoncv. It might bo contended that the “provisional 
e.\:chango” of china for pictures having been avoided by tho 
of the china and its delivery by oriler of Court to the 
owner s agent, the pictures belong again to I’iiillips, and that as 
against hint or his creditors the landlady could not detain thorn. 
8iippo.siug this to be contended, aquestion would arise like that aboat 
the piano which Messrs. Broad wood lent to a professional musician 
who occupied rooms at an hotel and miitted them without paying 
liis bill, leaving tho piano there. Ino geooral rule is that an 
innkocnor has a lion only on those things which he is bound to take 
in, and he is bound to tako in those things only w’ith which a 
person ordinarily travels, and, said tho Court m that cose, “a man 
<loea not usually imvel with a piano.” 

The persons who an? supposed to ha> 0 prompted Phillips to commit 
this fraud have been so luclcy as to keep out of tlie law's gras]). Only 
Phillips and a portornamed Cohen wereputon trial, and naOuhon was 
acquitted, it followed that Phillips could not be convicted of tho 
“conspinwy” charged against them, but no doubt ho was also 
indicted for obtaining vtdunblo property by false pretences. Wo 
ne<kl hardly remark that it is not a criminal ollenco to speak like 
llio son of a lord, or to live in chambers furnishod with “ simple 
elegance, ’ and of which the rent is paid with consideraDlo 
irregularity, in the Albany. As regards statements that one has a 
mother and sistora living at Kydo, and a father who keeps a yacht, 
our opinion would be less confident ; but any man, so far as we 
see, is entitled to believe, or to say that ho boliovos, that a lonl 
will call at his rooms next day, or that that lord will be fool 
enough to pay 2,000/. for “ tho Poiiasiu.” But whatever may bo 
done in novels by German dealers, the business of selling or 
passing “ gopies ” of Liuuell or Poussin for origin^ is dangerous 
in real life. Thu artist, if ho exists, who could paint a “ LinnoU 
so that Liunell would say that he must have painted tliat himself, 
although he tbrgot when, receives, it may Ije feared, only a poor and 
precarious rorauiiemtion for the exercise of his talents. The 
millionaire who feels called upon to have a taste does not care to 
adorn his walls simjdy with pleasii^ pictures. He must have the 
prospect of being known during life and remembered after duatli 
as the possessor of unquestionably genuiiio works of particular 
masters. Homer makes Ulysses describe for the information of 
the shad(? of Achilles the luneml games which were celebrated 
in that hero's honour, and it would surely bo interesting 
to the soul of a aeooased connoisseur to bo told the 
prices wbich his pictures realized at Christie’s. An eminent 
man sometimes learns from premature publication of his “ Life ” 
what w ill be thought of him after death, but there are no means of 
knowing what voluo will be put upon his art oolleetions. The 
prisoner pix)perly received a severe senteuce on the principle on 
which lioifHHitealing was formerly punished capitally. There are 
sow many MUionaues, and all desire to buy Linnells and Poussins, 
while oni^ a few caw tml a copy from, on origmL Horses must 
be tumed out to grass, and in the .^ht they may e^ly ^ 
iBOunted and ridden away, ft tht MMlt of these proceedings be 
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that is matter of congratulation both to him and to all lovers of 
art.^ Perhaps the value of this china may be increased by the 
perils it has escaped ; aud certainly a high price wiU be required 
to pay fur such an expensive agency. 


A BOLE AND COIINEB QUESTION. 

S IR GJIARLIO^ DILKK, having diHcovorud tlmt tho present 
thno is hardly propitious for a general roeonstruciion of the 
OonstitutioD under the guidance of himself and Mr. Gdger, ami 
being encouriiged perhaps by a previous 6ucce.>sB in comic literaturi', 
on Tuesday ti^eated the llomie of Commons to wlmt might have 
been a very readable article in a magazine. It is often said that 
nothing gives so much zest to a holiday in the country as a 
taste for natural history ; but Sir Charles, somewhat varying 
the preMcription, seems to have divert<xl himself diuing a tour 
in tno S<3uth of Kughiud by a study of the parasitical corpora- 
tions which are still to bo found in various out-of-Uie-way 
|iai’ts of Knglaud. There can be no doubt that his speech is very 
amusing to road, though it must have been rather tedious to 
listen to through several hours, and it may also be thought 
that it was rather Loo much in the nuturo of loose gosrip to bo 
worthy of the attention of the ilouso of Coimnous. The stories 
w-hich Sir CborlcA picked up in his rambles aj‘o obviously not 
tho sort of evidence on which a serious li^islotive body can 
Ik^ e.vpec‘ted to act ; and tiioagh lie wound up with a modest re- 
solution to the effect that it was “desirablo to forthwith abolish 
nil criiuiual jurisdiction oxoiviHod by unreformed municipal cor- 
pomtions or their ollicers, with tho o.xce.ptiun of that of the City 
of J.ioijdon, for which due proviaion had been made by statute^” 
he went far beyond this iu his general statumeut. Aypivt from hia 
own investigations, he appoam to luivo trusted very much to “ a 
vast number of letters from tbe respectable inhiibitants” of tho 
iinrofurnuHl municipalities, and he moutionod as a singular fact 
that “ ill every one of those letters the inhabitant who writes it 
informed liim that the unreformed corporation of this particular 
borough wtis undoubtedly the biast ctficiciit and most corrupt of 
all.*’ Those, however, who have ^laid any attention to human 
nature in its general aspe(?ts must have observed that there is a 
common tendency to lie diimlisticd with the local aulburity, what- 
ever it may be. There are everywhere “ respectable inhaVitants ” 
who are filled with tho most intense distrust and hatred of those 
who miuiage their local oifaira ; aud, if Sir 0. Dilko had ex- 
tended his inquiries to the reformed coiqioratiuns, ho would have 
discovered that there also arc many people who think that 
their particular local authority is the least efiiclent and most 
corrupt of all. Wo do not of cotu'se mean to say that ihoro may 
not be grounds for this belief iu tho case both of unreformed and 
refuruied corponitions ; but only tluit itmu;>t be proved by evidence 
veiy difiei'ent from tho loose talk of the ** man in tho street ” 
wdiioh 8ir 0. Hi Ike hue coUoctcd, befij^o it can made the groiuid 
of legislative aetkm. In a general way, indeed, wu ore ratlier 
tempted to believe much that u Siiid of the roltomiess of corpora- 
tions which are uiuhn’ no 8upi*r\isioii and render no accounts; but 
then wo >vuuld give tho devil his due, which is a i'air trial, lu 
theso days, when the Government is so fond of Royal Commis- 
sious, the condition of the uurefuriiied corporations may perhaps bo 
an appropriate subject of inquiry , aud Sir 0. Dilke's speech, though 
not to be accepted iis trustworthy evidence, at least luTaishcB some 
imsons for looking mlo the subject. Almost every port of 
Kugland is now increasing so much in population and importauco 
that the provision of proper municipal adniiuistmion is a clear 
duty of tho State ; iiud though some of tho tricks which are played 
may be very funny at a distance, they must be irritating to people 
on the spot. 

8ir C. Dilke's first case is that of Fordwlch^ in Kent. Wo may 
sot aside the opinion of an cx-mayor uud the rector that the Corpo- 
ration of Fordwich is tho worst on the face of the earth ; but it is 
also stated that it consists of a body of six self-elected persons, only 
one of whom is resident, and who have the right of adding aa a 
seventh any person w'hu willlpay lol. Those persona are ear 
justices of* luo pepce, and hold sessiems at which they try criminal 
ofi'ences, and they also license public-houses. Tliey publish no 
accounts, but they lia^ e lands, toils, and a trading tax, and Icv^ a 
rate. Tneir oflicial meetings are held at a public-house, at which 
it is said “ rowdies collect and drink at tho expense of the corpora- 
tion.” Tho present Mayor has held oilice for twenty-eight years, 
and his predecessor ruled for forty-four. The latter is accused of 
having stolou corporate property, and, as there are no published 
accounts, any mayor who chooses may pocket what he pleases. 
In revonsey there is an elocted corponttion which also holds lands, 
levies a rate, keeps no accounts, and dines periodically at the public 
expense. Again, at Seaford the corporation is alleged to hare 
parted with a long lease for two or three hundred years of valu- 
able property to one of their number for 500/., which tboy then 
divided among tliemselves. There seems to bo reason to believe 
that in many of these cases the proclaimed value of ttue .uroperty 
held by the corporations is far [below the mark ; and wken any 
one has other people’s property in his bands, and nobody to Iook 
after hnUf it may be .mfrdy r.89umed that, huiufui nr.ture biang ^hat 
it is, be m very likely to put H in his own pocket. Fondly tk» 
Corpoialioii of Seaford gave 20I. a year fisr the Natioual 8emx)ls. 
but they have withdrawn this sabaeriptiozb aad nobody knows. 

thotigb anyone nmy guess, iriiete tim ittoMy now goM Xke 
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Corpottiiiou of Sftfiford haa criminal jurisKlfction, and wo are told 
('ue oi its meiiiberfl )ui8 beoii thrice bankrupt iindor (iqui vocal 
oiivfiTiistaiiC4«a, and has also boon fined for a ativet assault, whib 
iiiiotliLT hiLs K'on s»'on drunk on the Ix'iicb, and n case is said to 
Ih* kiK.wn which was s<piarod in court for a tpuirt ul' Immt. Sevornl 
ot iSir t’. 1 bikes assertions ui roffard to Seaford btiM’, however, 
bmi prouipily rout radh-led. and it wimld be rash to urcopt hia 
biid^rot of trosAip witluvut inquiry. At VanuoutU, in tiie Isle ot 
W ij^ht, thorn is, ncconlin;^ to the s'iiul- auUiorily, a lari'o pnqu ' ty 
whieli is inystoriourtly sucbirl up. 'rUe relurcvs of property are rldi- 
cubmaly tinder tln» value, ami llie aeoonutrtof o.vjxMkliture i‘oiiiiii.tnd 
very liltlu eonlidenco. The tbriMirntioii of VVun liani is a lii'en^inuT 
body, and nicludes tbroo brewers, tbi* iVMiIt bein;jr tlmt it has 
pubiicdiousea lo every lliousiinil iuhahitaiils, tn- eti times as jnaiiy 
ns tlie ordinary Hveni^o iij Kiiphintl. Ciu*fe t Ustl»! is a ecuq^triilitm 
consist iiiff of it siiigJe iueinlun-, who ajqMWMitly eleeleJ biinsolf — at 
least there is no trace of nny other elsetors —and though tJuTo are, 
slrietlv spouJviii;/, no roveinios, thi*iv are Irn-gti charities and con- 
ftideruMe jurisdiction. In lUia case llifTc was (nice an appliiNiliou 
h» tJie (’'iiirt ol <^ut*rn's Ibneh (o call njuni the Muvor lo prove Ills 
title, bill ike Judges held that, as la* achially ovisled. there was a 
pn-iiirupiioii in favour of his ritrht b* exist. " Wiiat w ill happen if 
the pvcM.ut Max or dl.-app* ars u«)bo(ly can say. it foruin.itc, 
perhap->, that the hivd of the manor, w ho i>cais the lilu o( l.oul 
lligli Aihriivai of l.lio isle of Ihir uml th*' snlj.icenl 

S’US, and who h.js power M imiMiV liie wliole piquil.itii.n 
for luililMiy service, is an iniiffcn'.ixc e].-:/Mn.in. J'he ('.* 1 - 

I ioiMli on of JN\‘niplon K.irle, in I »ex.e -hire, .-.o.oe ycriix b.icK 
lagged a jiortiiiil v.f Sir Jn'iljiia lieMa)hU. p.ii'tli d end pft'Maited 
by hiai.sftlf, and .-oM It for their own Uju-lii. Sait.i'h, ikar 
l*lynioarh, ]i!\ u s dutii's 01 all ships cnlerjiig tln^ Sound, and is 
ruled liy a clo.-'C body ol •^eli'-e! cell'd irri'tpoii'.iole -lu'pKeepi'iT', 
wJio j«d» Iho land anmng IbeniM-lsei*, and latelv sold the chuieli 
font. Lo^twilhiel is ciieil a.*' ono 01 the wi^rst \»l.ires in all 
Ivnyhiud •. but the detaiU inxoive pcvi-ouiil rhar;ics w hieh it would 
perhaps be »lillicult lo prove. It is said to lie/b'dicved in Lo^f- 
witlivcl lhat the donrnvani pevs -n" let land to ihemsclxes at 
pei'prtvuil least s*, and if half ol what '■aid is t ricMlie inlcibilanls 
am sliaineliiily med. Sir ( 1 . I. bike .il-^o cl^•'ailed the fhivporalion of 
.1 leldev-iipotl“Tlv<iiiiv'i>, but be ininutlt d llutl, ** in the mtul iibseive 
of evid'*tjce, and complete concealnietit ot areouuts,” it was iinnos- 
sibJe “ to even preicnd to wix what Llu*y had doi-o with The 
puhiir niouev, 'I'his indicates tlu; dilhculliJt- wide!, uild attend 
liny iiivi stig.uion into these inatb*rs. 

The dcbife on this sii}»i<'rl -aflordi.-^] jinother ilhi-UMtion (»f the 
deplorable weal(ne>s of the fbivernuient In rc-ard t<* iu I 'gal 
ndvisovs. iSucli a low level of pioIe^Moaul eaj»a<'Uy in this iis|»eet 
was ]iro]»nhly never Ivfoft! reached, and 1 he < foxVnimcTit i'con- 
stHutly disereilited by the serajies hifo Avhieli it is plunged bx tlio 
incapiieity of its l.uv olliecns, 'J'ho oxJiihition wiiioli flu Attonnx- 
(h'nenil madn of himself in the Slave (.'ircular debate muit (bcpcji 
the regn'f thnt .sjr 11. (Ji Hard .«<hould luive .apiiji f.iileii to get a 
S(*at in Parliament. On W^drieKihiy t)i*j Attonicv-ttonerfd once 
more llisting^i^hell liiniself by his ignonmre and want of judgita nt, 
and liad to be iiumediately put down by <he, Ilona* Se(•^eT}lr^, wlm 
repudiated his oK-olelti ideas of law, and tot>k up qniie the oppi*- 
sito position. Jt is clear that, whether in the old technical .*iei7'ie 
the corpora :ioi!3 in (pie.siion arc tru.it ers or rao^ tiun* have no right 
to appiopriato public mouev to their own uses, aml that exorytowii 
has .1 right at l.*ast to know, if not to contml, thcj evpoTulituve 
of its fund-i. W'e arc ccTtainly md of tliu school which thinks 
it either disir.ibU) or jiossiVjU? establhh an idoiil svininctry in 
every liUh' tlelail of locid povi-rnmenl j ard, wln.rc old cu-U^msdo 
no harm, wo should gladly fjeo them prcsei veil , if only *..s his- 
torical curiosities. At the .s.ime lime, the inlmbiiants of tho phii*(M 
in (jimstion have a right hj proper frovernnicnr, and the mminnl 
jurjvdietion of irre:-piui iblo and ignorant shopkeep('rs is clearly an 
HidclenMbJc abuyt.*. WV niu.st aljo sax that wo caiinol .m-c that 
there is .'inylhing picturesque in the Tiji,-erable jobljery and 
phindoT w»bi('h are pratitiKed by these obscun) mid useless corpo- 
rations. What i.s wanted is not a sw(»i*piii|i^ remuxal of old 
custom?, but a judicious amendment of real abuses; and of 
course it would Imj nece.«Hary iu evorv case to te.«t the trulh^of the 
Rtoii( w w'hicii are told. The Jlonie Secretary*^ fuoiui.'o to take, in 
hmid the oriuiinnl and lieci>ing jurisdiction of the unreformed 
i*or|joratioiis is a step in the right direction, and a general (’oni- 
iDisai(.iii might lucfully investigate the whole imbject. 


A LITTLK-KNOW'X IUJ'rCtl PAfXTKR. 

T^TSITOIJS to Burlington House during tliMe lost weeks baxc 
▼ luui their nttontion so umva^ngly called to Iho glories of 
J'^ngli&Ji ait exhibited lheru« that many of them may have iaiiwed 
the Itw feet of wall where gleam, in happy contrast to the sombre 
iiiag I li licence of the gnxai Melozzo da rorii, a dozen little niaster- 
piecc* of i,hc3 colour and brilliaccy of Holland. In aislhetio. circles 
111 Piighmd, at the pvoscut time, Dutch art is undoubtedly not in 
high tavoiu’. iJutcli pictures, of courso, feteh their price* in the 
auctiou*r(mui, a» was proved hibt year ui tho sale of the Jhtdel col- 
Iec(i«»n ; but that la piolmbly in eonseqocnoo of fireign corupotition, 
ttud of the lux e of ri^ collectors for tiiue-honimri*d names. Jlut tho 
opinions ol •* aesthetic circles ’’are formed by tho critics, tuc iOngltsh 
critic of the presoiit generation have boon forned by Mr. liiirfcin, and 
Hr. Buskin's opinions about ** the 'Vnn'-SomethiDgs and 


Sometliinps " Are well known. So that there is A roal danger lest, in 
presi^ncc of the higher chiiririsor Italian idealism^ thechanus of Dutch 
reality should holoet aight of, and gears should bo voted common- 
place, not lH*(*au!:c* it La coniiutmplace, but iN'causoit is [/enre. There 
Uh picluro among thoeo lent by the CJuL'en In the Ituynl Academy 
which in ili^wlf ie enmigh to rofuli^ the overdone H-ssi'rtions of those 
who ah.s.*ri that all Dutch art, or all Dutch art except Uembmudt’s, 
i.** prosaic and soulless, it i.s a subject tbac is not luicoinmon; a 
girl Ls ploying on tho harpsichord while a xoiiug man IL-ftxm.s. The 
iNKiui is Uirue and tlir house of spnc.o is heightened by tho scan ti- 
ncMs of llie benutlful furniture; thno is little but the polished 
sixtin-xvvMid of till* insiniiurnt and tlic table with its rich covering. 
UhrougUiiii open lattic.o tlu; light pours in, and rests in band.? upon 
tho .smooth lloov and lloods tlu' palo grey wall. Thcpo arc the 
I eleimmt** of Iho picture, and it is easy to eiiiiincruto them ; but 
words can give no notion of th(‘ inrt.sU*ry i*f its treiilment, of that 
••soiiH' 4»f tin; deliciiciea of interior tone " whicb uppem'S in it, as it 
appears in all the work of this p.*iiiitei' and of Ida Ixvo great eoutexn- 
tiorarie.*:, 1 )e JIo«»ghe and rnlortunitUdy enough, iho fnimo of 

111** picture is l.iljcllcd with Uio iiiinie of Kglon vaiider AVer. But the 
pii'paivi'fiiirilit'AcsuhMny (.\*ita logo e have .shown that they km; w be iter 
than the .Dirwlorb of tlio l,|ueens Ihillorio.s, and h.'ixo cliaugod the 
name df that Aiet.*sclu‘r-liko painter of satin draperies for that of 
the rtuil painu-v of this picture, the laiv :i.iid pr«vious Jan van der 
il/ <rof Delfl. I’en yoiiis «i;o it wouht pmUibly have Is'Cn hu- 
po-^Mblc to inrdvo this chani/«‘ ; but thtMi the enf liushistic 

labours i.f the brcnchniiin J'hovt , \> lu> wrote under 1 lie tuune of 
Buigm*, liavH r*'\ ealod lhi> oiv.il urli'^L I*' the world. Ik toru that 
time, to u-o Bwrgt'i'.s word-*, lie ii.id “ dirtappi^^aivd behind De 
llooglu'. jii't as llobhema had tll.-xipiicjired behiiui .Uuysdael.” 
Now, t]iank< to M. Burner, mim'ihiojj liloj sjwenly of his picture.? 
.nve known, of whieh TU'.jly (xxoniy arc traceable to a salo at .Am- 
.sLerd.iiii jn ihcjG — liio siU; either ul' his own ciVecU or of lliodeof n 
conl4*mpoi*itrv admirer. Alas! ii(»Me of tlio Sisxeuly hangs on the 
walls uf our National Ci.illerv. »sir CJlnnh's 1 'io.stlako otico had the 
chance, of c-eruviug one for a nominiil puce ; but lie. nusst'd it, and 
no '*ne kuow's how king it will l»o befure the ehaiieo oecov.s again. 

\\ iio wa.*=; this Jan x'aii der Mi'cr of Delfl h Not uuly is alino.st 
nothing kiiox\ u of him, but our ignoranci^ darkens (‘unfusion 
w*bt*n we hear llcjd *.il le-.Lst three, probably hmr, othev Jau van clcr 
I .Meets nrc!ur in the li.stft of Dutch p.i inters of llio .‘^eve/ile, nth ccii- 
1 liirv. AI. Burger, aft*‘r yesir.s oi' search, ends by cixlug in de.spolr 
j that be sees a wliolo jihuml (‘f Vim der Meers appearing over the 
j h ai/.on. M. Van der W illigen, in hi,s learned book on the artiste 
I Uaarleui, accounts for R»»xen or c'iglil ; and with a I'arilonable 
j ovfN'sS of i«iti ioLi*-ni claims for one of his towuMUen pome of tiio* 

‘ hc-t l«ndsc.«ijH*s of •• l,c Delllum.'’ But., in spito of tho imeurtainiv 
; of tho details, a few e(intral hurts are uudispiilod. fl is tJslabliabtHl 
I lhat .Ian vau dm’ iMeer, or A erimsir, as Jm often sicned him- 
j boif, wius bom at Jlelll in j 6>2; that ho ttudixid uijilor Keni- 
{ brandt's dwiinguished pupil, Ciufd K'lbritius ; that, :il ter lAibri- 
j tins wa-s killed by liic explo-sioii of 1654, he aliiUist ceriainly 
I Well! to wwk ill Jh'iubraiidLs studio at Amsterdam : and tlmt 
I lie returued to i\»int at bis native town, where his pictures 
I luid grrMt vogiK^, and H>hl fur extraortlinury priet«. A garrulou.? 

I old cliiin.*^i, oiiu M. do .Moncouys, wJio travelled iu lloll.ii.d during 
I the golden of Dutch art, w'lw surprisfid by nothing so much a.s 
by the prices paid lor ihe wiU’k of iiativn artists, “A fainting 
wiiiuau ny Mirrifi (m ) for i,20i livrus! Drepoalerous.*’ he notes 
in one place. ** At Delphvs 1 aaw the [Wiinter Wrnieer; and w«i 
found oTif! of his piciure.s in the pus.sesHiou of a bilcc^ who hud 
pjiid CiOi) Uvri's for it. it was only a hinglo tigiiro, and 1 s»liould 
liH\(5 thought si.v pi^{.oles an ample price.” Indeed, as Burger 
remarks the rei;ords of the prices [xiid iu llollaud before the in- 
famous iiivu.^ioii of Bouis XIV. rival whnt Manchester pays for 
David (Jon, and Darks fur Mchsonier, ut the present day. Jt is 
fc5iti»factoiy to those who sec a ditfenMice bc'.twveu genius and mero 
rlexernebs, and who know how often the bitter outweighs the 
foniier in jiOnulHiily, to i'mil that in their own day the" g(‘muft 
of Van Alcer w'lia aa inucli in demand os tho cloxcmesH of 
** Mirri.*'.” 

There is no betU'r proof of iho gcnuiuoncfiii end spontaneity of 
Dulcli art than tlio fact of Uio nniu))er of centr^^H from which all 
at once il bpruwg 'Hie schools of -Kgiiia, (»f Thrace, of jVtheoa; 
tlio scliools of Sionii, of Padua, of Idorence, foujjil their humbler 
Xortheni counterparts in the adiools of Dordi-ecrht, of licyden, of 
Haarlem, of .Delft, ftf Amsienlaiu. To visit the ecnmis where 
laiintors have workwl luiikes one lo(d< upon thoir pic lures with 
mw. eyes; and this is no wlmn* truer than with JloUar.d and the 
Jluicli yrtiinters. A few weeks spent among the dyke-bound 
pasiurcfi Jiml in the wntoiy cities give a ncjw niwining*and a nwv 
distiiictivimePB to the canvases which represent them. Ibrnibrandt 
U'conics int^dligiblo as the paiiitci* of .. Northern metropolis wh«ro 
wealth and science and serious political activity tind their natural 
huine: where Jews and burgoiiiaslers, lioggars and physicjaiis, 
goldweighers and triiimpbaut btwids or festive archcr-guiWa, «ro 
the coiuniDii population of tho place. Albert Ouyp s broad rivers 
find de<?p meadows and sleepy cattle ate uuder.?tnod in a moment 
as ooti ascends the Maos from iiottordam lo Dort. And even at 
this diBtanc.i> of time, when Delft luis lost all its importance, and 
even the briglitiiejis of its house-fronts; when tho place of the great 
Williams murder is shown by npatheUc soldWe; when’ tho 
pottery which has mad) the name of JJelft a houaohold word in 
Europe has been dispersed till not a croi^ remaine in its nathro 
town— even new there is something in DeMt which rBoalls Van der 
Heer, Its A«|)ect is that of a rich proviiwiiid oeatre, foU of a calm 
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and luieventful life, producing few typew of charaoter, and yet 
nuraing a wilid intelligence) among if« children. A. superb picture 
in the Hague Oallery gives the best possible itlea both of tlie town 
and of the painter. It is a view of Delft where the Ilott<?rdain 
gate spans one of the smaller canals, while a larger canal fioAving 
from left to right lills the foreground of the pictiu'c. Ileyond are 
red and red roofs, cool trees and sunny water ; the gn*iit 

Spiro of the new chm*ch behind ; boats moored to the shore, mnl 
soberly-ilrewwsd figures near tJiem. Nowlwire is the spirit of 
IJ ol la nd luorfi fully shown ; the cxquisihily relined honielines.^ of 
Dulicli lifespeahs from this view of a toAvn exterior as nlaiuly lus it 
flpeiilv.s Irom the interiors of Terhurg, and Van der Aloer adds a 
hi'eadth, a raodernness which Tei burg never gave. 

This View of Delft,” together with a “ Sireot in Delfl,” in the 
Six collodion in Amsterdam, and x^ossibly one or two landscap^H 
that belonged to M. Suermoiidt, are about the only spe^ninens of 
buidoor views that remain to us from Van dfa* Ali?er's liand. As 
H rule, he ^iniutcd dnmttstic scene, s. and showed a fbndncs,s for single 
figures ; such as the miraculous “ Laitiero ” in the Six collection, 
the ^^llirl Heading a Letter ”~'a faint, almost \Vhbtlor-like study 
of blues and grdms and greys - in tln^ Hoop (hillery ; here a brido 
fitting OQ her nocklnce ; there a young getnneter, his hand on his 
instruments and his oyes steadily fixed on vi.rionary figures in the 
air. *Or, again, he xuay choose his subjects as Terburg <lul, and 
paint a music lesson, as in the pi«‘turo at Ihirlington f toiiw, or a 
soldier Avith a ** diuno qui rit.” But his qualities are iudiqjendcnt 
of his subjociS; and are always the .‘^nine. In technicjil points, 
while ho never aims at the ivory finish tjf TVrburg or J)ow, he has 
aa great a command oA’cr Jiis resonn^es ns they. To their ca’o for 
detail he joins a sense of the mystery of shniloAV and of the magic 
of light which wo may l>cli(W!) to have fallen like good seed 
^011 his imagination from the teachings of hi.s master Ihnnbriiiidt. 
Tiiia is what give.*) to him, to Mnas and to lie ITooglu', a 
charm which those otln.T more famous pninters are wilboat. So 
far aa they go, no doubt they arti abHolultfiy perfect an<l woiidov- 
ful ; but our wonder at the artist is mwcT in tludr cjuse mingled 
Avith aflection for the lunn. In the cat-e of Van der Mccr and 
De llooghe, however, allcctiou como.s fir^t; they can haT<lly huvt) 
helped lieing men of pure lunl attracLh'e lives, with their love for 
hiii‘py children and fair inotiicvs, and cool int4'riorH Avith soft 
efiects of light. Tliey have caught and perpetuated for us the beat 
side of the life of Holland at Jut happiest moment. What Balzac 
has Paid of Flanders i.s .still raoro true of Holland j her chamcler 
is suiuined up in two Avovds, patience and conacienco — • patience, 
the necesMiry condition of art ; conscience, that w’^hich alone nialfc.< 
the cmitiona of art durable,” You might think,” says Bahsac, 
“ that these qualities would exclude the rich nuatw( 8 of p04dry,and 
make tho munnei'S of this country as flat as her wide plains, as 
cold as her misty sky. Not so ; eivirntarittn has come in to nullify 
overytlring, ovon climate. Tho land which Tmtiirc liad scomeil to 
condemn to duliiess and iiniforiuity found in her political relatiomi 
with the South and Fast tho moans of throwing brilliant jets of 
light across hor gloomy atmm])h«Te. From Sixain nho caugbt and 
kept the taste for scarlet, fiT shining satins, for bold elleot.s of 
coloured carpet.'*, for feathcjrs and mandolins, for the forms of 
court i\sy. From Venice took, in exchange for hor linen.s and lac(\s, 
that I’antttstic glass w^hic.h gives t*) Avino a new sparkle and a new 
flavour. From her commerce with the Fast she gamed tht' grotesque 
inventions of China and tho maiwels of Jap«iTi.” lint, true as this is, it 
was only^fUT a long and de!»]HTiilc struggle that Holland found her- 
self thus able to absorb the riches of the world. Piitionce and con- 
science had brought her by alow and toilsome steps to where she 
was ; had dmijied hor lens, had beaten oif her foes, and otily then 
could look for their reward. One short <x>ntury was allowed to 
Holland, the century bounded by Philip 11. and Louis XIV., and 
that is the century of Dutch art aud Dutch lett4?rs,aBit is of Dutch 
prosporHy and success. For a moment Holland pos.se.S80d her .‘'oul 
in patience;, she felt herself safo in tho hands of KombruTKlt's grave 
Syndics, and of Tronip and Huy ter ; she had leisure to look round 
her aud onjoy an exmiisite material happiness. It is such a hap- 
piness that Van der Meer represents for us, and the very oxquisiU*- 
ness of his eye and touch lends a kind of ideality to it. “ Hool 
places, (j[ttiet houses, subdued light, ti*anciirillizing voices ” — one is 
nllcd with a sonse of these as one stands Wfore a picture of his ; of 
these, Olid with tho thought of how loA'able Holland must have 
been in those days, and how much her sous must havo loved her. 


THE AMERICAN PEDESTRIAN. 

T he performAUeoa of Mr. Weston, the American pedestrian, 
liave fur inteoroBt for many persons beyond the ordinoiy readers 
of epovtiiig newspapers, and wo are glad to obserA’e thot the Ltmcet 
aud other medieid papers are turning attention to th«u. It 
may uaefol to note what Mr, Weston has done since he 
came to London. He undort(.>ok to walk 1 15 miles in twenty- 
four consecutivo bouts, and be invited W. Perkins^ tlie English 
champion at fi»t walking, to join the performance, wi& the iinder- 
etanding that the one who waJlced the groator number of miles in 
that time should receive a silver cup. Although Peihins had 
recently perf^ed the remarkable exploit of walldng 8 miles in 
59 tnina. 5 sees., Im powers at a long iocanej had not been ade- 
quately tested.; but neretth^doss the ^^nge was accepted on his 
behali!; The Aggtexdtiiral Hifli, Iffitegton, was ohom 
of operations, and the difficulty arising from the obligation to 


cloM the Hall at 1 2 p.m* was suimounted by appttcatlon to tlm 
pulicM), who gave leave to continue tlie match during the night in 
presence of ofliciu1i» and membt^rs of the press. It is not wondexfril 
Uial the accountn published of Mr. Weston’s pc»rfunziaacea by 
American newepaptus have been received in this country with hesi- 
tation or even incrtMiulity, because it ia difficult to f«cl sure that 
times and diKhuiccs havo been acctmvtcl^’ Udien. But after what 
lias l)eeii lately seen it may bo readily lielieved that Mr. Weston 
Avalkod in 1 807 fi*^'*!* IVirtlaml, Maine, to Cliicago, a distance of i, 326 
miles, in inther lei»s than twenty-five days. The undertaking whs to 
Avalk this di^ninco within thirty consecutive days without walking 
on iSumlftAw, and Mi*. l\’eslon not only retited oiii Sundays, but for 
uu entire dav b^^wdos. This porforiiwmce made Mr. WcHton temcnis 
uh a pcd<*8lvma, and many othei s folic wed. Qne of his latest in 
AnuTi/*a Avaa a walk of 500 miles at NcAvark, N.i., in rarber less 
than bix <iays. 

The match between WcKtrm and Perkins tookplooe on the 8th and 
9th of Fcbruaiy. The start was made at 9.25 r.M., and at 1 1.41 a.m. 
IVrkins irave up, havhig widkcd rather more than 65 miles, it is 
only fair to quote hie Htatement that ho never attempted a long- 
difttance match before, the Jurtheet he ever walked being 8 miles. 
Weston, when I^Tlrins retircil, liad nearly coiuplel-ed his 71st mile, 

I and wiiiiin twenty-four hours he Avulkod 109^ luile:^. Ai\er ho has 
actually done this inuier our vicAv, the boast of the gentleman in search 
of employment, that he would walk from Chicago iSt. Louis in 
some \ cry short time, “ it tho track did not give out,” ceases to appear 
extravagant. Fxcepta trifling blister Wo.s ton’s fiicl were iiDiiijiircMl, 
wliilo the swollen and bleeiling condition ” of Perkins’s feet and his 
manifest nervoiw exhausti*)n avlto atlcftted by a medical certificate. 
AnotlMT nmteh wa.*i nmdo Ixjtween Weston iuid a man namofl 
Clark, Avho must have been almost unprepared, and the start for 
this match was made at 9.45 r.M. on 15th FebniarA'. Both men 
Avulk**4l oil artificial tracks of loam and gravel laid down in the 
; Agiiculluriil Hall. In the former mutch VVestou wal’sed on a 
! .-iiiiilm* track, but IVi-kiria walkiMl on the lK»«rds. Clark resigned 
tho coijiol at g.35 A.M., having completed 55 miles. Weston 
AAcnl ou alone, diil 100 iiiihis and a fraction in tAV4?nty-four hours, 
phijod “ f.iod Mavt^ the (^ueen ” on a comet when he had done 126 
miles, and, having coinplcUd 1 80 miles in forty-eight hours, stopped. 
It ist=id4lrhat(;iftrks feoi Avero blistered, not badly enough to prevent 
him from Avalkiug, but certjiiuly to prevent him from winning, 
l-ast week Wosiuii miulo another match, the time being increased 
to M‘veiily-li>o hours, and his opixnicnt, RoAvell of Cambridge, 
having 50 miles start, 'Jlie result of this match was that Weston 
Avalked 275 miles within the a|)puint-etl lime, and KowcU 175 
miles, so that Iht* latter did not. nearly Avin even with the start he liad. 
“ The American addressed the audience at the termination " after the 
manuiT of his couutrymi*ri. The only ilitticulty about making any 
un^re malches soBUiS to be lluit thew can be no t)ppi>ii4*jits 4'xr!<q»t 
time, who is but dull ci»jupauy, .V band of mlu^ic did its l)e.it to 
keep u]> Weston's spirits, and the sj^ectatoi'S, Ave may he hiU'e, mado 
nil tho uoi.so they could. 

Then* are not, so lar as wo know, any speifial renson.'^ for export- 
ing iliifi kind of endurtince in an American. Formerly settlere m 
what Avero tla.u t)u> cstern Stoics wore necessarily great pedes- 
trians, as la sttown by tlio current saying that if you*^ mid time for 
your journey you might ride your horse, but ifyouAvure in a hurry 
you had belter walk. But in .Vmerica, as A^dth ua, the necessity for 
long w'.ilks has almost disappeared. The brigade of Guards made 
fiTiucrly countless marches between Iioudon and Portsmoutli, but 
noAv they \v<.tuld go by rail. fc>ir UoovgoL‘J'Atmnj<’o,iu his 
twns, published not long since, gives a portrait of himself as 
an ciiftigii 4»f the 31st Begiinent, playing the flute on hoii?eback, 
to coax a lot of Avild Irish recruita jilong tho road from 
PorUnmuth to Ashford. Formerly a sailor, .“hipped perhaps at 
Sundcrlanii, might be wrecked, or otherwise get u.«horf) at 
FahiKiulh, and there would Ix) nothing for it but to Aviilk 
home, begging a.A he went. Fnder Ihe^a circumsUincoa a man 
had every iiidueomont to koep going, and tiistances have 
Well done iu limes rhal would now bo th4;KUght rcmmrkable. A 
more celebiuted instance is that of the l>utc.h Admiral, Do 
liuyteT, who, os a boy, was shipwrecked on tlio coa«t of *Sj>ain. 
and walked back to llolland. Forty or more y«*.iia ago, ^Ir. 
C4»chram! btavled from Paris, intending to walk to Sib^jm, aud 
Ave believe ho got as far as Moscow, and norhaps he \v4mt further. 
Thi're miLst havo been many soldiers of Marlborough’s time Avho 
h;id walked cAerv step 4)f tho way from Osteud to Bh uheim on 
the Danube and biick, and if we may supposo that shoos wore 
not then so gnoil ns they havo since biconie, it foiloAvs tluit 
f4»et must Jiave been far butler. Joauie Denn8*.s walk from Edin- 
burgh to London, Avith the various lifts she got on the way, is 
one of those passages of fiction tbnt are nmcli like truth, and 
she, like the s.uIors of Avhom we have apukiiii. Avuuld probably 
prefer to walk barefooted. The fact tint in J'hjglaiid iu 
Uio last century there Avero almost no hard roads was 
not unfnvoiirablo to petlestrianisin, and oa a good walker could 
truA'cl as fast as any cheap conveyance, tho habit bf walking 
must have been laxgoly developed. Students usually ' wtilked 
to Oxford and Cambridjre to keep their terms, and there 
is mentian in tho Life ^f Btahop Jewel of a stair which vraa 
his favourite compijiioii in hese journeys* All this^ howet'er, be- 
longs to a byijon ^ vorta, axxd we might hove thought that the 
change of liabit^ Avhich has been great ameiig ourselves, would bo 
even giORt^ in America. When rcwids wwfr better horse express® 

eig% years or more who 
could nde from Liverpool to liondon ; aow such a ride would 
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bo thought Rg extraordinary ah ono of Mr. Wegtoirs waUch. It ia 
all a quegtion of habit, and pArticularly of leather. 

There is of course a wide diHo.rcuce'botweon walkin^jc on a pro- 
pimnl track at the Agricultural JIall, with rocliuings, rubbinga 
down, cups uf tea, slices of lomou, lumps of ice, a brass Imiid, and 
5,000 sjHM'.tatovs, and any porformanoo A\hic.h nniy bn caljtal 
uaturid. liut uiilcsa ii match is walked muter perpetual supervision 
there ia risk, wo will not say of uiifuiriicss, but of tlio .'iiifipicioii of 
it. I^itcly we observe«l that all Iho res^ouives of the tiovermneiit 
of the United {States did not uvuil to get the disluueo e.vnctly 
njeiUiiired Indween Choionno and on Indian stulioii to 
wliieh atoi’ns had been coineyed uiu1e.r eoulrael ; and, theiiiforo. 
we jiiight suspocL that, h^r adef(u:tte ooiLsiderntiou, uncertitinty 
luiglii l>e introdiict^ into oilier moasiirenieiits. 'L'liero are namerou.s 
trials of horst^s recorded in varioUM tinu-.s and couutnert whieli wo 
regard ii.s practically worthless, Itu* w'ant of that buhinesalike ac- 
curacy uf observation which has imw beemue iuibitiuil with the 
reporters of our sporting journals. After all that ^fr. Weston has 
doiio hem, his lime and distiince from I’ortliiiul to (Chicago may Ije 
taken Its uccnnitc; and it appears, therefore, that during twenty- 
li VO out of thirty con.seciili\ti days ho walked on the uverugo 5 5 
miles a day, or tor about thiiteen hours daily at the rate of four 
mile.'* an Jiour. If this perfovnumco coiupan-d with those of 
our bt.-.st vacation touribts, it will proliably appear Ihul they fall 
far Ixihiud the Aiuericjui in et»ntiuuity of work, 'flio ino'.t ener- 
getic niountaiuoers lilto to lia\e their ** oil' days,” jiud such nu 
undcrliiKing us a walk froiii l*ort)iinil In ( 'hie ago, laside.s i»lher 
dilliciilties, might seem insiipportably dull. It may bo said, 
on tj\o olhor side, that if a man once p<‘t his feet hard, 
and fell into the habit of walking 50 iuik\s a day, it would 
be. as easy to go on hs to h-avo oJt, or ea.sier, and tin re i.s 
some truth in this. It may be .idded that, in tlie lard- eeutury, 
peojdo did not miud being dull. Wheu they were not iu motion 
they would go coutontediy to slet'p. As things are, liowever, wa 
diould doubt whether a suitablo oppmient for Wealon will easily 
be found. He, must b»3 almost exelusivoly in possession of the 
habit of thfbo two or three du\s' eoiitimious walk**. Before 
the days of ltdegraphs, it usisl to Ix" aaid that di ’^patehcs for the 
'J’urkish or Kus.'^iauGoxeriniLeui.s were scut by luaii and horses, and 
the rider was aiw*ay.s tho same, but the cattle were chimged fiN- 
quentJj' ; and the men who did this woik .-howed the same kind 
of endurance IKS Mr. Weston. On looking u\fr the im.e-table of 
liis second match, published in Ij^U a Lifr^ we are nenuips luoio 
impr('s.scd with his endurance than by any' general di‘scription. 
The time for evory’^ mile is given from 9,45 I'.Ai. on Tucbday, I5lh 
February, U» ihc b,iuio hour on 'riiuibday. Many miles wei-c done 
in blighlly uuder or over lliiileen ininules, and in only fourteen 
instances do w 0 iind any number of miiiuleo rxceeding nineteen 
recorded. TliiJ.M, it may be .said that he only rested fourteen times ) 
find, fiirthor, lie uevor rested mom than forty minutes at onco. 

A body of literatiiro already exi.sts on the .subject of 
pcdestrinni.sin, and it w ill IxJ doubtless aiiginentMd by descriptioiLS 
of .Afr. UVslons boots or shoc.s, socks, and other oquipineiits. 
After all, however, ii.s has bi*cn said reg.irdiiig arms and aiuiour, 
the principal point is wh.it kind of man there is inside thorn. 
.Iiulicir.us and continiusl tmining will do much, (ta w'a.s showm by 
the inarch of the British Light Division to Talavern in 1^09, when 
it dill 62 miles in twer.ty-six hours of the liotte.sl weather of tho 
year, leavLug only sc vciiteeu stragglers bohiud. 'J'liia would not be 
wontliTiiil iw an individual pe.rforinunce, but we, doubt whothc r, 
with the best training, a body of modern troops could <lo ns much, 
and vet tho b(.iolH ure belter uiid the men as good as they vvero 
tiicn. But iiatiouai habit has greatly ch.anged. it must be 
rcMiiembered that on a campaign the pediMlrian has only 
ono pair of feet and iiIho frequently only one pair of boots. Tho 
acliitil condition of things is vividly repre-iCTited by .Sir (ieorgo 
L'Ketraiige, when he telU how Sir .foliu Byng, cominanding a divi- 
sion, lent him a pair of shoes, and said that hu should not Ijo above 
taking them back when tho subaltornV owm kit camo up. There is a 
practical air about directions for the care of feet and ixjots by men 
who have walked for weeks under tho conscinnHiiess of having only 
one pair of each, and tJierefore one is inclined to heed such .advice »s 
that of Colonel Shaw, wdi’o, as tho result of hw own experience iu 
{Spain and Portugal, aeS'iirea iia that there is nothing like soft-soap, 
advising the cainpuiguer to eat as much uicni and drink as little 
ns possible. It may bo doubted whether Bciencc or jiractico has 
got much beyond eoft-soap since he wrote. Mr. Wcnlou, be it 
observed, has already walked three good men oil' their legs, and we 
are not so much surprised at their failure us at his Nucce.s.s. It 
would be interesting to know more as to his pedigree,” if we may 
so bay, and his early training. 


REVIEWS. 

IIFE OP LOUD I’ALMEaSTO.N.* 

T\/| lU ASTTTil'.Y’Cv cnntlmiRtion of Lord I)«lliug*s Memoir of 
JiOrd BHliuoiftrou Ik in all respecis superior to the earlier 
nark, liord iMlIiug's inriterials illustrated almost exciub’vely tho j 

* J^ije of iifHr^ John^ ll»rount Fahnv.rgtttnf 1846 - 1865 , with 
Sgwtwiig jrofn ln» S^ttr 9 cht» antt Con figitotu/tncfi, Bv the lluu, Avcljn 
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diplomatic transactions in which he had himRclf been employed. 
Mr. Ashley’s account of the later part of Lord Palmowton’s careet 
is continuous, although it is for tho present incomplete and 
oven fiagnientary, perhaps in consequence of the necessity of 
maintaining proper personal and olllcial reserve. As Lord Shaftes- 
bury ssyb iu ail inU^resting letter on Lord Palmoraton'a char- 
acter, many of his contomporaries are still alive, and the 
Sovereign whom ho served w still on tho tlinine. IMr. Ashley 
may perhaps at some distant time explain in a fuller bio- 
graphy' the relations of Ijord 1‘iiliuerslou witli the Crown, with 
hi.s colleagues, and with his political contomporaries. Tho greater 
part of the pi*e.«?eiit piibliiuitiou consists of Lonl Balmerston a letlcrs, 
whicli aro in tho highest dogroo characteristic. Ills written stylo 
was 119 frank, as livtdy, nml as free from conventional stifl’ness as 
the eonversiitionul maiinor which pleiiKod the House of Uumnion.s 
better tlmn rhetorical declamation. Mr. Ashley shows himself a 
skilful and judicious editor, though he might perhaps sumelimcM^ 
have with advantage nmde his couiiectiiig narrative fuller. Ills 
concluding summary of Lord Palmerstons choi’nc.tijr and Iho 
oreasioiiiil anecdotes which he introduces display literary ability 
and good The personal intimacy which arose in the lirst 

instance from family coimoxion, and the ollicial relation which he 
bore to Luid Palnierstoii as Private Secretary, have furnished Mr. 
Ashky with abundiiiit oppoii unities whicli he ia tertunj|tely 
i-nimbio of using. A wiilo dilfercnco of years probably rondel's him 
niujv competent than a more equal eonteinjHvrarv would have been 
to niJil.e liOjil I’nlinerstonH characUT inlelligiule to the present 
g.neration. Ao .statfsinan, indeed, was more free from niystery 
or from complexity of nature; but tho circiimatancea in which 
Jjonl P.ilmrrslon’s activity was exerted have during tho short 
iiitiuvrtl siiiee Ids deiith lieconie partially obsolete. His iiiosf 
eminent smces.sor had bei n, even when both W'oro mcinbi-i's 
of the same Cablncl, utterly oppo.sed to him in policy and 
tiuiiper ; and Lord Palmerston liiul iu Ills later years, though h«3 
was at the head of tho Hoveniment, been conqwUcd to modify ihn 
.vy-,iiMii on which ln3 had acted during his long incumlxuicy oV tlie 
Foreign OlUce. Air. Ashley sa\ a that 

llu* yisoH of Ills kiHl of the Fon‘ii;n Ofiieo have this pecii!i:jv 

li^'ituu abiiiit thiMO, lh.it Ihty lt>iiu the l;i.-t peiiotl of uetive iiiierveiiliorj hv 
Ijigl'inil in the ultkir.** of foreign eouiitries. We nppfar t»» be reiimveil I'lmii 
tli.it epoi h by a n iile intej vul. It Sfpiiis ilitfieult for us ni*\v to iiniigiae tiu. 
(le.-pHteli of "a IhilLsh k'gioii to iiahiat a novereign agairi'it a jiortion i>f his 
tnibjeil*-, to rejili/e ji l^otilrupie Alliance iu which J'higlaiul shtmMjoin t*' 
Mfuie the .sm*ee.sMioM to a (.'ontinent.'il tliroiie, or own to Ixlievo in the 
of a Uriti'^h licet to protect; n wc.ik iieighlmur tioiii wiotig. 

Tho Spanish Legii>ti and tho Quadruple Alliance are precedents 
wJiich miiy W departed from with lit lie regret. It is iml strictly 
Mccurale to date tho period of non-inUTvenlion from Lord I*al3neT" 
stoif.s dismissal in 1851, since tlie (hiniuan War, which was por- 
liapH an indinset consequence of his retirement, began two yeav.s 
later; but in s]»irit and substance Mr. Ashley is in the rigid. 
During more lliaii twenty ye;ir.s Lord PiilmeTston, by a vigorous 
policy' and a diMiioaiiour which somolimes bordered on incufico, 
preacrved uninterrupted peace, 'fhe ostentatioas timidity of Loid 
.Xbordeen immediatidy rc.sullixl in tho Crimean War. A similar 
tone and ttuidency at a lulea' period were lewarded by tho humilia- 
ting paj'incnt of the Alubama penalty and by tho Russian repudia- 
tion ot the Treaty of Paris. The correspondence furnishes addi- 
tional and superlluou.s proof of Mr. Gladstone’s strange uikstako in 
as.'ierting that T<ord Palmerston had anticipatcnl tho brief duration 
of the treaty ; but the change in Knglish policy is not ^togi'Aher 
due to the degeneracy uf l^ord I^iliuerston's succeasurs. ^'he vast 
increase of modern Coutinental armaments has rendered Knghiud 
relatively weaker, except for defensive purposes; and, as Air. 
Ashley justly remarks, the extension of popular power and tlie 
ditfiisiou of us uperticial knowledge of public affairs aeprive Foreign 
Ministers of the independence which Lord Palmerston enjoyed and 
priicliseil during his tenure of office. * 

It is a relief at the boginniug of Mr. Ashley’s work to find that 
there is nothing more to be said on tho tedious subject of tho 
^Spanish MurriageR. Tho following years were occupied with the 
agitation which found vent in tho revolutionary oulWak of 1S48. 
In the meaiitimn Lord Palmerston had encouraged tho Confederate 
Government of Switzerland to crush tho Soiidcrbuml, in defiance 
of the reiuonstraucos of Austria and Franco, and ho had despatched 
ijord Miulo on the Italian mission whicli was at the time misin- 
terpreted both by Italifin patriots and by reactionary Governments. 
Lord Palmerston's instructions and the efforts of the Knvoy were 
directed, not to th«3 promotion of popular disturbance, but to tho 
chimerical object of coniirming tho Pope in the Liberal tendencies 
which ho professed, and of warning tne Princes of the danger of 
TeRi.sting Uio just aspirations of their subjects. The denunciation 
of mixed education 111 Ireland by the Roman Catholic prelates, at 
the instigation of tho Holy See, disabused Lord Palmerston of 
any reliance which ho might have placed in tho moderation ot 
Pius IX. It in to bo hoped Uiat Lord Miuto communicated 10 the 
Pope u letter in which Lord Palmerston authorized him to assute 
the Papal authorities 

that at pre^yt. In IrclHnd, miMconduct in the rule, and good conduct tho 
oxmpUon, in the Catholic priests. That they in a miiltitudo of oases aro 
the ojieu, fpBi'leMi, ond shiuiielcss instigatorB to disorder, violonco, and 
murder, and that every day and every week, the better conduntod, who are 
*?> coiistitutroB of human nature the moat quiet ond timid, are being 
^nred by their fellow-priestn, as well as by their flocks, fron a peraoi^ratice 
in any elTorU U> give ^od counsel and to zestroia violmoe end erhne. 

If Lord Palmerston supposed that remonstrailoes on merely moral 
obliquitioBiSuchasapropensttyiomurderiWeielikolytoflndBympathy 
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at tbe Vatican, ha exhibited an ignorance of Papal nature which waa i 
perhaps more excusable thirty yeaia ago than it would be at pfo- 
. sent. It cannot be denied tbiat the miHsion of l«ord Miuto was a 
^failure, though it was not necoHsarily a mistake. The Austrian 
Govomment, both before and aftor the events of 1848, regarded 
Lord Pnlmereton as an enemy, because he depilated the support 
of despotism in Italy by Austrian anus. M. (hit/o^ down to the 
moment of his fall, encoura^d Metteruich in his reactionary 
policy j butdnlya few days Wforo tlie Rjivolution of Fehriiiiry 
Lord Palmerston ui'gud the English Ambassador at Vienna to iin^ 
press on tho Austrian Ohancellor the danger of provoking a war 
lu which England and Austria would not be tm the satiio sulo. 
“ 1 q that war, whatever Louis Philippe and Guizot may promise, 
the principal champions coni ending against ouo another would bi* 
Austria and hVunce.” The llaliiin revoliUlou prtveded by a short 
time tho insurrection in I’aris, and, while (Jlmrles AlWrt jjxepnred 
for ^ho invasion of Loinlmrdy, the King of Naples and (Jtlicr Ibilian 
despots hastily promised a constitiilioii. liovd I^ilmersion con- 
sistently advised concession to tho reasonable deinands of tlicir 
subjects, though he probably foresaw that cowaixlice would on due 
occasion be supplanted by perfidy. On the fall of Louis Philip)to 
be iustriifdcd Lord Norinunby to niaintnin friendly, though iin- 
ofiicial, relations with the Provishuial (lov, eminent, and to niulio 
tho now^ruloi’fl understand that they 111 ust the iiulcpcnJence 

of Ilelgium. Soon afterwards his lirm language liad the oirect of 
chtH'king Lainartine's impertinent expressions of syiuimthy with 
Irish sedition, and it gradiuiJly nppeai*ed that tlie Itovolution had 
ruthor diminished tlian iucrcase<l the risks of inihunderst/indiiig be- 
tween England and France. T'he agitators who overt Jirew Ijoiiis 
Philip])0 had clamoured for war with hjiglaiid chiefly for the pur- 
poHe'of daiiinging the Govemment. Having attained their object, 
and having succotidod to tlie responsibilities of power, they had no 
longer a motive for affecting li(»stility. If Louis Philippe and hid 
ISliuister disliked Lord Palnicrston, their antipathy was fully re- 
turned. In one of bis letters he expresstn) un uiifuuud(;d belief that 
IjOUIS Philippe had paid the expeiist«s of a couple of charlatans 
who were returned to Parliament for the purpose of accusing laml 
Palinorston of being in tho pay of KuksIu. One of his assailants 
was soon prudently bought oil, while thfx other, who was probably 
incorruptible, subsided into utter insignificjincc. 

The account of the unexpected disiuissjil of T^ovd Palmornttm 
from oAice in 1851 is full and interel^ting, though Mr. Ashley has, 
probably through cousiderutiou for Lord IIuhscII, absiained from 
notice of one of tho oddest circumstances in tbe tranaaction. At 
the close of the Sessivm of 1S50 Lord Piiliuerston had achieved hi.s 
greatest Parlianiontary triuiupli. In consequences of a censure on 
Lis conduct in the aflair of Pacifico which had been canied in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Ihaibiick moved in thti House of Commons a 
vote of appiovul of the foreign policy of the Government. The 
blockade of tho Piraus and the seizure of a certain niirubtir of 
Grtick vessels had at lir.st been generally disapprovf'd, under the 
populir impression that Lird I’alnicrston a vigorous action had 
been exercised against a weak and helpless advfir.sary. His vindi- 
cation of the iufatice of Uio proceeding perliaps produced loss elfect 
than tho incidental disclosure of tho tirmness with which ho had 
biillled the intrigues and defied the tlireuta of lUissia au<l Fninco. 
In a speoch of lour hours, delivered with untiring energy, he de- 
fended his policy in all parts of the w^orld ; and tlie announcnmient 
of a majority of between forty and fifty on the division was 
received with enlhusinsm by his paity. It was on this occasion 
that Sir Hobart Peel, two or three da> s before his death, said 
in an adverse speech, Wo are all proud of him ” j and Lord 
John Husscll, in winding up tho debate, declared, amid the 
cheers of his followers, that Lord I’almcrstuii was “not the 
Minister of France, of Austria, or Itussiii, but tho Minister of 
England.” It could hardly have been supposed that within 
six weeks the Prime Minister who had eiigerJy sought a share 
in the popularity of his colleague should convey to him a severe 
and unprecedented robuke fi>r tho very policy which hod been, 
at the instance of,liOrd John itusscll, sanctioned by the lioiiso 
of Commons. The debate on the Greek blockade ended in the 
last days of June ; and in August, os soon os the ii^ossion was over, 
Lord John Hussell forwarded to Lord Palmerston a Mcmoniudutu 
from the Queen to the effect that the Foroiini Minister was in 
future to lay all important de.spatches beforo Her Majesty on pain 
of disiuissal. Thero could be no doubt that tho Queen, or rather 
the Prince Consort^ intended tu censure Lord Palmerston's conduct 
in tho F^ifico ailaur ; o^d Lord John Itussell, by transmitting tJie 
communication, adopted os his own a reproof of the policy vAich 
ho had recently defended in the House of Oommona. When 
the document was, after an interval of a year and a half, made 
public, mneh surprise was felt at the submiasiou of a proud and 
self-confident Minister to^ the disapproval of his conduct by tho 
Queen and by his own principal colleague. Ilis apology was to 
tho effect that bis resignation in August 1850 would have raised 
an issue botween biins^f and the Onxwu, that a decision against 
himself would have been fatal to his future Cfireor, and that he 
considered it his duty in all cireumstancos to ahstaiu from impair- 
ing the l^yol authonty. From that time he must have been con- 
smous that he was regarfiod with jealousy by Lord John Hussell, 
but he seems not to have appreciated the insecurity of his posHiou. 
^ The Session of 1851 was chiefly occupied with debates on the 
absurd Eo^tesiastical Titles liilh and the Hyde Park Exhibition 
attracted more general interest tnan any political question. In 
autumn of the same year the struggle DeLween tlie Frencli Presi- 
dent and the Assembly was approaching a crisis^ and Lord 


Palmerston from tho first anticipated and desired tho success of 
Louis Napoleon. Ilia policy was not heartily adopted by his re- 
presentative at Paris, tho weak and incapable Lord Normanby. 
rbo Ambtissador was influenced by personal intimacy with the 
lliirgrav^, as they were nicknamod — TburH, Odilon liarrot, and 
Tocnuevillti — auil In*- ciiturtalnod constitutional scruples which 
Lord Palnierstrin thought inapplicable to the newly-inanufaotiircd 
Kopnblic of France: — 

As to to the Inw and ConMitutlon ^ho wrote to Lord Norman » 

which >ou Miy in ynur dvhjmlch of yo-t^rdny U hiildhial to Knglishiruji,, 
that Uloii^s t-o jiiAt and equitable laws irained unriera (>)n6titu1ioii 

founded on reason, und Jjy its antiquity, and t»y the memory 

of the long yrars of li/qipiness which the nation has enjoyed under It ; bu*: 
it in & projicr n|)i>iii:utiun of those feelings to require them to lie 

diiex'ted to the day-belore-ye^itorday (ornftKdery which tlu; acjiiter brained 
heads of M:irr.'AAt and Tocquevjlle invented for the torment and j)erpk*xLty 
of Liio Kreiieh nation : and 1 must teiy that that (XUiditimi was more honoureti 
in the bniacli than tlie obiiervftnee. 

When I^ouis Xuprdeon closed tho Assembly by force, Lord 
Palmerston ijiliiiniti'<i orally to the French Ambosssulur, (^nnii 
Wulowslij, his satisfaction with the result of the struggle; ond 
his communicaliou was, as might have been expected, transtriiltt‘<l 
to Paris with poiiie exaggeration of its tone. Lord Normanby, 
who received instructions to make uo change in bis relations with 
the F>vnch Govornnjent, was siirprisod and offended on hearing 
from M. Turgot of lim’d Paluierston’a conversation with Oouni 
Walewski. Lord John Hussell immediately called liord Pul- 
merston to account ; ami, after n;cciving his explanation, lio 
peremptorily announced his dismissal. It was during the sub- 
sequent explanations at the beginning of tho Session of 1852 that 
liord John Hussell rend to the House of Commons tho Queen's 
Memorandum of August 1S50. Although Lord Pidmorston had 
boon tho most popular, and incomparably tho ablest, member ol' 
the Government, those who diwipproved of tho late Hevoluiion in 
Franco w'cro at first disposed to juslity tho decision of tho Prim*; 
Minister; but Ijord Ihdmerston informed tho House that Lord 
John Hnrt.«e)l had himself uxpieseed to Count Walewski iustrongf r 
li^nguago his own approval of the act of tho President. Ixird John 
Hussell had not been 11 ware that his conversation had been rc.- 
peated to Jjord l^almerston, and in his opening speech be had not 
thought fit to communicate to the House either his opinions on 
French afi'airs or tlie fact that they had been transmitted to the 
French Government. Ijord Palmerston hud perhaps not suflicifuv: 
proof of the existence *01’ a foreign intrigue to which he attributed 
his expulsion from tdlico ; but me impression which was produced 
abroad furnished tho stiongcst testimony to his influence ou tiic 
poiitirs of Europe. Every Liberal on tho Continent regretted a 
change which delighted the partisiULS of abHohitisin. Mr. Ashley 
quotes tho woU-knowu German couplet in which it is rocordc'd 
that, 

If tho Dt'vil huf* a son, 

'i’lii'n bo sure it's Folntcrston. 

Mr. L*ar, in one of liis pleasant Ixioks of illustrated travel, telle 
stury of his own arrest in a remote town of Southern Italy by a 
drunken policeman, wlio mistook the signature of his passport for 
the name of tho Ix^arer. The officer dragged the siispicioiis stranger 
along tho village street with an exulting shout of ** Ho preso Pal- 
mers tuni.” Pnnee Schwarzenberg, then all-powerfal in Austria, 
bad the bad taste to give a ball expressly in celebration of the sup- 
posed disgrace of his English opponent. Like Prince Bismarck, to 
whom in other rc&pt*cts ho bore little resemblance, Lord Palmers- 
ton acquired by habitual plainness of speech credit fur deep and 
dangerous designs. 

The indulgence of a petty feeling of jealousy bad the result of 
transferring, during tbe remainder of their joint lives, the tiren 
place in the Liberal party from Lord John KussoU to his fortunalo 
victim. Within a month Lord Palmerston drove the Ministry 
from office by an Amendment in favour of a serviceable Militia ou 
a Bill for constituting a moroly local force; and on the fall ot 
l^rd Derby's sburt-Uved Government Lord John Russell found 
that be would not again be accepted as Prime Minister. In Lord 
Aberdeen's Government Lord Palmerston was with difiicalty per- 
suaded to serve as Home Secretary ; but he liked the office, and he 
displayed in tbe discharge of his duties characteiistio ability and 
vigour. Tlie policy which be recommended at the be^nitig of 
tho dispute with Hussia woe overruled by the timid Prime 
Minister ; but l^ord Palmerston, as the present publication for thc< 
first time proves, yvhh the original author of tho expedition to the 
Crimea. At tba close of tho first yt>ar of the war Lord John 
Hussell again threw over his colleagues, with tho immediate conse- 
quence of making liurd Palinersten ifrinio Minister. Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert at first consented, 
at tho urgent request of liOrd Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle, 
to remain in omco ; but Uiey soon found a pretext for socessiou, 
and Mr. Gladstone from that time became the most bitter opponent 
of the Government. On the Chinese qqcstion, and afterwards with * 
better success in tho matter of tho l^nch Colonels and the Oon- 
^iracy Bill, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. DisnoUf^Mr, 
Gobdon, andMr. Bright coalesced to driveLordPalmerston firommee. 
liord Derby's second Administration occupied the inteml while 
the Liberal party was engaged in healing ita internal divisions* 
Liivd Palmerston and l<ord Joi n Russell agreed that iritlier wonld 
acquiesce in tkt election of the other eaPnme Mmister; and Lord 
PalirierstoL, haring been fortunately pxeforred, succeeded in 
persuading Mr. Gladstone not to complete the al&oice whieh ho 
nal all but fonued with Lord DerW and the Oohservatiye parfy. 
From that time to the end of Lord Palmerston's life it is to 
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fjord Russell to say that he ^ave cordial and loyal aiwiaittiice to his 
rolltwffiie and former rival. Taught by troubh'somo cx- 
pfTvicuco, Lord Palnicnston had evidently resolved that, as long 
he wuA hiuiseir Minister, Mr. f 51 fidstf)ao rthouhl not again Iw in 
Oppoaition. A chronic autagonism of eharacler and principle wits 
judiciously coiiceahid by maiuigeiueiit, h}* patiomu', and by occn- 
sioiml coiiceseion. Truslfd bv Parlijniieut, uaivovsully popular in 
th'i country, and powerful on the slrfingtli bi.^ well eanied ropii- 
talion, l.onl Palmeraton, after a six ye-irs* term of office, die<l 
Pi inio Miuistor, at the age of eifrlity-oiie, n laiuing his facullieH, 
and ovon bis bodily strength, aliuost U) the hi*t. In a briof .smiee 
it luw only been fwssiblo U) ivl'er 1o ii few passages in Uis long 
cftiver, hut »il-l who take an interest in niceiit history mid in ]H)H- 
tii al biography will derive plea'^inv aiiil protit from tJin study of 
Air. Ashley s intorosting bools. 


THE INDIAN' AT.PS.* 

I T id scaredy accurate to .nay. as the J^ady Pi(Uieor '* does in li‘*r 
title-page, (hat sho has given us a narnitivo of two years' r*‘.'i" 
deucp in the Kastern 1 lima lay as, and of two months in the iiiteik»r. 
At any rate, the allotment of bjkun- to thoac divisions of time 
is extremely unequal. 'J’lio briol» consists of more than tiv 

hiiudivd pages ; but at lea^t tivo-si^T^^^ are taken up with thi> trip 
iiiio the interior, while the di-st Iniinlivd comprise llie journev 

from (hi lent ta by rail to Sahibgiiiige, the tedious cro‘a.‘iing of the 
(oi^iges*. and tliB hot stages aerus.- the plain of Ihinieah through 
the Teriii, to tho hill-stiitiori of J hujeoling. A more correct 
d(‘scription of the work is, we leiidily admit, to he found in 
the pretace, which '■bow5s that the writer s^mU home long accounts 
oi her advent UT(*s in seuivli nf the picturesque amidst eiiows 
and p.C'Ses, and theu extmnded tlicni into this goiidly volume 
oil her return to I'lnglaud. \\‘e inter, from ci'viain allusions, 
that ohc is the wile of one of the (civf-inmimt chaplains 
on the lieu;' rd i.*st'iblislnu»‘nt : and that, when lier husband had 
the luck to he olfered an ap])olntuienL ll e hill for two 
years, llie uauai limit for lht)se happy land-. \t was ihouelit 
evpedi^T.t *l to lost' a tiuo chance of cross in,;- lb'' ( iivar llau- 
je'*t rivei ‘XpSoririg Sikkim, and getting ns n- to Kunchiii- 
jingn or oiher fiioiurchs of tho mountains as t!)- r.atimwif things 
w'OuM allow'. 'I'he fault of tho work is itr. -iiiliuenoss. tis 
inerit'^, however, are not inconsidenihle. '.rin* writer'd tihjifr.a- 
litui U penetrating and quick. Tho desciiplioi s are ]iv«ly, and 
they .MX' dot olf by a quantity of vignettes, ten kirgi' coknu^eil illus- 
trntions, and u inan. Xo pencil, not even 'J’nrner s, and no pen, 
not even .Mr. Rnsldn's, oou.Ul reproduce cxiw'tly the uingio oirect.s uf 
HJinrise (»ii Ihe IJiinaUvan .snovv'^, or the iiiu-ses of the tropiciil storiu 
clouijs as lljo}' appear sometiuu's to gather roniKl the peak.d and 
si«n*eliim*» to f'urge from the plains. Ihii vse ar*' hound tos4iy that 
aovertil of the drawings go .<i gfuwi way to make the ren«b?v conipro- 
heud the vast heights of the Iliiufilavitii ‘^nnmiit.s .nnd their appear- 
ance hy moonlight, while the slieUiios of Ihiootia u.kI lA'pcha 
women, raiolies, ]>oiiio.s, isolntcd lock.^, iUid swiivjhig )iriflgi.'a are du- 
ridedly happy. Xor haa tho ground bivm pTcocciipied by loo many 
w'vitnrs. (tthei-s have told u.s of Simla, < Uiini, Spiti.aiid KHshitiir. 
Darjeeling, though well known to rcMdenls in (hdc.utta and all 
Lower Deiigal, h?is never been a polilicid centre of utrm'tiou. No 
\ ireroy, tar wo know, has ever \isi:( d it. Lady (huining 

wmt there on visit in the autumn of j86i, and her untimely 

death was owing to the kt«1s of a mahiiious lev<*r conlmcled either 
w hile she was f-kclHiing in one of the valleys of tho Kunjit or us 
she ci‘o.«sod that belt ol jungle :it lh« tiujt oi the hilid which, in 
Oriental parinnre, is Imuwti as the Tt rai. In fact, difficulty of 
access and exccs.dve niinfall have hitherto prevented Darjeeling 
from tv^iiovaling tli« jadc'd frame and the exhun.’kted energies of 
nistiy a civnliml workiiig-tnan.'’ The Lieuten.'nt.-Oovernur.s of 
.Donga 1 may Pfwnd n month or si.v weeks tlviv, but barristers, 
civilians, iiierchaiits, and all who gi't leave, genera lly lind it more 
fcfisible to nm up to th»‘ nion^ remote .Simla «/r Aliissrj<jH, The 
question is ono not of distance^ hut of time and couvcnionce. 
rmiu Calcutta to Umbalki there is a raiJrond for 1,150 miles ; forty 
miles of carriage road take the traveller to the lirst slope of the hills, 
forty more, over rangc.s of 6,000 feet varied by de.seenls to 
tho beds* of torrents, laud him at Hinila. Kid her more than tw'o 
htmdred railSB of railway separate CalciUta from .Sjdubguugo on the 
way to Darjeeling’. Bui tlienco the jmirnev resembles an excursion 
in England Wore the cm of Macadam. Then) is lirst the Ganges 
to bo crossed by a small sfeemner, and in tho dry stiosoii this pro- 
cess may take up half a day. And next l)egiii.s a cniwl of 
8 <vmo fortv-ei^t hours- over a road recently constructed, and ncrops 
river.9 ana streams not yet Bpamicd by bi idgcs» .-Vbore all, them is 
the dreaded Terai, from winch tlm journey to 8iinla is lireo. The 
diffieolty of access is a msitcr which the now DArjoeling railway 
will Bpoisflily cure. But tho excess of i-aitifidl must defy tho oftbrts 
'♦f ^MlimiuKtrab )rB and engincei'S. Instead of se vonly-ii vc i nchos, as at 
tiimla, the invalid mwt be prepared for about a huDdi'ed and tlfty 
at Dariuelinjr •, ond for a rainy seasoQi which, instead of being com- 
pTo.)sed into three, may expand into five months of year. On 
the other hand, itio view of the snowy range from Jolla Pabar, 
and the heights arontiil and above DarjeeHng, is pr •labi v 'mrivalled 

• TIm IntUrnt Aija ojul ktm tre cro$9ed Utftn ; btiny n vi Two 

J mr»' nutdefwf, in> tht Jiuaippn. Uimuhiya^ and Two Months^ Tour tnio the 
InkrioT, fly aLndy IMiMiect, lUu»U‘ated by lieracU. London: Long- 
mans, Grt-on, h Co. 1876, 


in the whole world. Simla has nothing liko it. And the lower 
slopes and rangiia have been found profitable for the cnltlyation of 
tea. The history of Darjeelbg is only brieJiy referred to in this 
work, and it is ho little known (jompamtively in England that a 
w(»iils may not be out of place regarding the sanatorium of one of 
our oldoHl provinces. 

The Icvritovj' t)uce belonged to tlie Tbiju of Sikkim, with whom 
w”*' were first brought into contact after tlio Nepaiilese war, in 
1S15. It w'us our object to prevent this small prmcipality from 
h -iiig sw.illowed up or annexed by tho Goorkhas, and, in the ciun’se 
uf the usual disputes and ro unteixshargos on the subject, tho ad- 
vaiiiagt*^ of Daijeeliug were brought to tho notice of Lord William 
Deiitiuck by a certain (yajituin Lloyd, and by an ancieut civil 
.“crvuiit who held the now iibolij^hcd post of Commercial Koaident 
III Maldri. TIio Jlaja, vvlioso roveiiue was paid in kbid from an 
ar<;aufsomo 1,550 square miles, by a population thou numbering 
ubuut 7.000 hijuIh, whs only too happy to cede us n small parcel of 
tcrritt»rv for a sum of 600/. in cfishaycar; tho Governor^ bneral, 
es ihij 1’mity of (.k'-isioii .ij)!!)’ puts it, ‘‘having expressed his 
.b‘slre for tho possession of the Hill, on acof)unt of its cool 
cUi!i:itt‘, fur tho purpo'io of onabling tho of (n)vern- 

im^nt suderirig from .sickii»*ss to avail llieniselvca of its nd- 
vaiUag-s.” Wo are hoiTy to reci^rd that Iho perverseness of 
ihu Hiija of Sikkim has cu>t ns two peity wnra; out> in 
li'.p;, and tho other in dSoo. He Juid an obstinate and wrong'* 
hciolcd J^evvaii, vvlnwe talenoi were il(?vntctl to kidnapping our 
subjivls, vexing and hara.-'sing all kinds of “ inleresls,'’ )>iain- 
lainiug sl.avcry, ami preventing tho r»‘Sort of seUleTB to onr ceded 
territories. Those oanipaign.s, wliicli imi'-it not bft oonfouniied 
with flic Bhoolaii cainpjugii of 1.S63-4— to which, however, they 
bear a atmng family likeness — • mlotl, of course, in tho diHC!oiutftui*o 
of tho Kiijii and the banirdnnent of lii-j evil counsfdlor. The ruler 
had to pu{ up With the loi-s of ni.m; territory ; his ullowancoH were 
stopped ; hf* was compelled to send an agent to ivside at Darjeeling, 
;iud ho bound hiin«»olf to diHcoar.)go slavery and Itidnnpping, and to 
permit onr officers to visit and survey the country in tlie intoresla 
of coinraiTCO .'ind science. Sino.* that period tea has flonrished t«)a 
consideTiible exitmt uear l>arp*j'iii)*.r: scienlilicanducciinittMlatahiivo 
bt‘t‘u procured for our tvigojioinetiioed .surveys; mid it i.-? now shown 
that, a lady can traverse the eounlry withoiil involving us in a war 
of retribiilion, or enconntering luiy su tiering s moi'e gnevoii-’i than 
I host* caused by expo-'inv. want of pruvisi<»n.s, or iucompetenee- on 
the part of her fuitiv'o ;uidf-.s. 

The author uud her hu^bimil were joined in this e.xpedition by 
fi who tignves .IS •‘I'.*’ in the narrative, but whom, from 

bis title ns the burnt Siihih, and tie* ri-spect pai»l lu him, we taKo 
to be tlu) Huperiiitendt-nt i»f Darjo.-lijig himself. The gontlemen 
iralc on ]>o!m\s siK lap a.s l!i.-<e iniinisils would go. The lady vvaa 
carried in what is called a riu//?///, correctly de^cribi*d aB “ a kiml 
of reclining chair of enue, f>u*q)i‘Miled by leather straps to a strung 
rim of wood tho .shapo of :i ho.-it, with a pole at ouch end.*’ '.fltey 
had .some half-dozen servants, and lliirty-tvvo coolios or porter.^ for 
the b.Nggage, snpplii's, and tents, fc^ometiinert they lodged in a hut 
oxleinporizefl out of bim boo poles Hi.d leafy boughs. Gnu inc.on- 
venieijce uf this ivsting-place vv.-is that sundry lialf-t.iiiie baHahjO^ 
look a fancy to the le:i\'jj, mid threaUiii»*,d lo eat up tho abode 
during the night. Al first considerablo jimioyanco w-as felt 
Iroiu mosquitoes and ilecct^, but lliche dirt.-ippearod ns tin; 
trav»'Ili‘r8 got to liigln”' k'Vids, and lus tbo chesluut took tho 
plam of the phiintai'i, .nod, higher np, rocks, and ice dis- 

phieed ev'eii the pine. Tljc author makes light of tho difficulties 
ami inconveniences felt iji Iho earlier part of the route; but 
wlicu liny bad to get rid of llicir p«)nics and to diiuiuish 
tbo iminbcr of their attend.inla, the whole iJiurty were ex- 
pensed to u series of trials which might have furnished 
no matter for jocular writing. We iruike out from tJie map that, 
after a short excursion into lihoo tan, tho author and coni- 
piiniom retraced their hlep.s, Jiml followc'd tlio riingalcela tango of 
hills, .‘ittaining sometinies to an altitude of moro than 12,000 
h*et.. From this they had intended to cross^ to 11 place callod 
Yiiiigpoong, which lay to tho right of their course. But, owdiig 
either to tho je.alonKy of the native chief or to the incompet 43 ncy 
jiml faithlessness of the guide, or to till three iiuiUKi, they failed in 
this object altogether. Jnstoad of finding, themsolvoa in a nice 
oa.*4i» of green pastures, they' wont on falling into ict 3 -holeei, chilled 
with the mist, and exhausted by tho rarefaction of the air, until, with 
sinking hoails uud diniinislied supplies, they found thcmiiolvoa 
miJos away from their point, ascending a held of perpotxial nnow, 
at HU elevation of 17,000 feet, juat under a hugo and forbidding 
giant known as Janiioo. It was very soon evident that to toil on 
with Asiatics, tho l;a.st of whom, at a pinch, was *bolow tho 
.standard of pluck displayed hy the youngest inmate of the Qdiath^ 
fi bewildered guide, and* an empty larder, was a hopeless task, and 
one which might have resulted in a terrible calanuiy. And we 
give tho writer oil tho credit for jumping, with womanly quick- 
nefw, at tho conclusion that the only thing to be done was to “ return 
at once.” And so they did. Their hardships in the rotraat, the 
cold and wretchedness, tho sinking from delayed hopes down to 
tho depth of despair, the shifts to which they were driven, the 
doles of rum and brandy and dry biscuits served out to the ihint- 
ing coolies who lay down by the side of the path, and the quiet 
determination of the three wnite fhcos, are odl edectiv^y told.^ It 
is clcai' to US that tho pi-eparations for such a trip were insaffieicnt. 
Tins of meat and biscuits, and ]^e wad pulse, ought to have 
been provided on a more ample ^olo ( ana hi a coont^ wheia 
Dawk Dungfdowa— t'.s. Government lesb-hoaseB-— do not exist, stores 
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of provisions ouprht toliftve uont on and deposited at intt^rvals. 

It was obvnouply uuwiw) to trust so much to a nativo potontato, 

\ .who, like all otliers of his chiss and politics, saw no good in tiiu 
fiivuHion of tlu^e irropreeftihle Jilnglishnuiu wh6 never can enter a 
1)azaar without asking tiresooKJ quentiona about the exchange 
of local coimuo^lities, and never (t^n got a fine vi«w of plains <» rivers 
without tranaferruig them to jmptT iur some unknown but diiilav 
lical purpose.' However, tho advcntiirwri diil Tuium in safety, and 
they paid a visit to the lluddhiht innnkH iit Pcuiionchi, not very far 
from tlio junction of Umj Katong and Kiiigbi rivers with the Orwit 
Iliinjeet, which visit gives occawou to an interusling dewiription 
of t lie lives, devotions, and litunit's of these Oriental celibates. The 
nu^nsmed and haim«iniouB cbanling of the Lumas might move 
nuuiy an Knglish churchman to envy. We congratulate this lady, 
who can describe hills as well us climb tiieiii, that an expedition 
in whicli the forethought was not to the (xuiccption should 
not have resulted in anything more serious Ihuua ckilbbtln, some 
cracked lijie. o touch of fevor, nnd a hrokeu ^liiu or two. 

A few criticisms aw*, howewr, imlUpon&abl ‘. Vrdu phni.«fJ, ii** 
might ht* expected, ar^ scsilterml about the biKik, but are by no 
nieaiiH of equal ni&’it or aecimiry. One s<‘nlencs' put into thv 
mouth of a oertuiii functimiary uarn<‘«l the Temiook, ub»uL u 
pcTislhiblo body and an immortal soul, is m neat and epigram-- 
mutic that it 'might iind a pku*<i in one of the senujun, tif 

till? U\ v. Mr. , if ho cv^sr prtjaclie.-* 1o a native audionce. 

Other Jittlo iixpresflions ai-e noi up to the avi?i‘ag‘‘ orilinary 
Anglo-Indian Imk. The word for Ihe walls of a lent is hmut, and 
not. which is neither Arabic nor J^'uglish. And whoro 

tin* ^\ri^er intended In s«y “ kneh iioh/‘ or “ nothing.’* she h.\ys 
‘‘klmosli riae,” which is decidedly “ implea-sant ” or “ difipleH.?eii.’’ 
Then wo are treiitod to sundry little connubial ejusniic" about F. 
and bis ti-omhone, ue. Ids snoring at nights, wliicb inijihl m well luue 
b*'en omitted, exxo) if duly chronicled in the bomewaail budget of 
hoLisehfdd d«tai)|s. Some iUnstuiiionH ofiuilive ways and cliaraclc*rs 
arc, liowover, inlroducorl with vciy^ good ellect ; and wo arc glad 
to untho the acquaiiitance of a stout fellow named (lobtHin, who, 
oddly enough, reminded tJio author of David going out agHnist 
(loliath, though hiaendv ad vvr.saries appear to have been Philislines 
in the sliape of bears that kept out of sight : of a woman muned 
Fauehyng, and of a giant iiic.knaiiied llalhi, or Kleplund ; and of 
1 4at 1 1 »o , a 1 1 ret ty Fdi < >oti a p irl , aged ni n o 1 eon . wlio.se deal h, Irani 
what reads like consumption, forms a palhiUic etidiug to the volume, 
\Vc iiear Bonielliiiig aho (d* Smhas and Kazec.*^, and other poten- 
tates (jf Sikkim, mid thei'o is u tat Bengali liaboo, who was only 
too trljid t«)tum hick Nvbcn imvelling became a serious matt or. Tho 
incut i<ju of tlii.s particular claims introduces a begging-letter, wbicli 
is luemiL to show h<AV Orion tal thought expresflcs itsell' in mi 
Fnjrlish compound of slangy expressions uud stilled phrase.-. 
All wo can bay is that, if the letter bo tho genuine produc- 
tion of a hiilf-educati'd Hindu, the signatuni of Jlam (ihosc 
Miikarji cannot possibly bii gemiiue. No Tirngali ran bi'. both 
OhoHr and Mukarji, The former designates ono of tho llir<H* 
liighcst hoiistnj of tho Kayast or w riter caste. Mukarji is one of the 
li\e Kttli/i, or lirsl-cilass Brahiuiii-s of Bengal. And though \vt' 
know tlwil HU l^nglishman can represent four dukcdoin.^, r^r bi 
TmiiIi II jM'cr .'ind a baronet, no pov.«*v, diviui* or human, can make a 
Hindu parUika of two castes. Thei-e are. florae other rai.'jUikcs whicli 
might, have }x?on avoided. One of the moat ctdebvuled of llatr»clle*a 
pictures is usually known ku the Madonna della iSedia, or Deli.i 
Sefflfiola^ and not Madtmna di Sfdilc, I'he French phrase jniur 
roiiiblcr de misdre ” has surely one uuuec»>asary letter in the. second 
word. It is curious, too, to trace tho imitation of Dickens's stylo, 
and of liM well-known trick of endowing inanimate things with 
life. Tho following must hiivn inspired by the Chime^y 
or tho Onckot on the Itforth : — ‘•The wind, increasing each 
moment, no longer blew, but cut one like k'uiv e.s, and gave one 
skips fh tlio face and boxes on tbe ear, hitting out hard and 
straight, os though it naeiuit it. It hissed sjiva^dy and howled 
dismally,’’ and scoured round tho coolies in glee,’’ and so on. Wc 
arc floiw to notice tmo other passage, which wc trust may cither 
only indicate a inomontarv iit of Unnper on tho part of ** F.,” or 
else !)♦» one of those lively i»allif.»B wlucli Dr. Johnson every now 
and tJien repreheruled in Mrs. Thrale. A Vudre Sahib may, or 
may not, have respect ftir tho Mohammedan croed ” ; hut wo 
pray that hie wife's Tears that he likes to interrupt them whiHi 
engaged au tlieir religious exorcisos ” may be gi'oundlefls. An idle 
eubaiiorn might pretend not to lie aware that bis Kbidiuutgar, or 
tablo-srrvant, vvea occupied an hiv devotions, and might oiill for 
ifKMi/i -water ; but we should hardly look for this sort of boylah freak 
from a minister of the Church of Enghuid. We I'epoat that this 
assertion ought to have us little immaatirai as the atatement tliat 
good and orUiodox Mofllems should prosirate thomaelvea three 
rimes a day. Genuine Moslem orthodoxy, in India, veqniros the 
Namaz to oc said fire iimeM. However, tbe book has, as we have 
eaid, considerable morits. The country is comporatmdy now, 
the situatimisaro picturesque and striking; the eudurunco shown 
tends to throw light on the .problem why we are in India, 
and why, when wo do lead, natives, w'hother Bepoya or coolies, 
must Mow ns. But we should not recommend ladies, or even 
gentlemen, who go to Darjeeling to shake oil* the languor of 
the pJttiiis,to follow tho ^itor, unless they are nrepared to boo 
their pabt freeze on the paper into a thin sheet of ice as it ieayes 
the brush, hot water become a solid lump in a few minutes, and 
intense cold iafliune ibe eyes and freeze up the young bbod. 


STOPFOBD BEOOKi:*S PKTMEU OF ENGLIHH LITKEATUB*." 

A ORE AT book, wo know'^ by the proverb, is apt to be a great 
miflchii.if. 'To make up for the too loany iuRtanoee of this 
kind, however, wc iU» >»oUitjtuue,s meet wilh the contrary icistanoe 
of a Uiilc bo(*k which in a grout good, and Kiich a one is tho 
little Frimor of hlngllsh Litemtiiro contributed by Mr. Btoptljrii 
Broiiko to a siuioo of Uisuful lirtiu booke. A brW« latioual, and 
coimected arcnmit of the writings which have assured tho pUen 
of l-!ngli&li among tho ^rreat languages of IIk^ world, ami of the 
men who wrote ilicm, is manifratly a thing much to be dcsin^d, if 
limKiiglirii language in to take, at' ^surely it ought to take, a regular 
and im})oriant pUc'e iti the cnlucatioii It^uglish youth, ^ch 
a thing osn liaiYily Ihi said to Imvo existc*! before tbit, at least 
iu a stparate furiii, and Mr. Slopfonl Brooke Lbs hupj>Jicd the 
want in tt wonderfully ^mutl compa**s -although wc mu&t remark 
that the compa^^^R allotleii to him in laDier too scanl for cveu the 
comh-URcd li«i:itaionl of his subject — and, on the whole, 
with wond«*riul succc^^^. Ho d-un not aii*ect an impA'iiublw 
simplicity, or asN^umo that ho is spt^lung to iilwolutci^ Hvuoiunt 
people, who have i?\crv'liiing to learn I'roiu the hook, and from 
tilt* book only. Hn tho coulnuy, ho setiOis to us.^inae t-rimugh- 
out that ho is ikjaling wdth at least fairly intelligent h«triit*rH, uud 
in Moiic places that rlio le:micr will have at haiHi a hiirly, or more 
thuniairJy, instmotedand capable teacher, as the et.mlordot iaach- 
111/ gi.H;B at ni'esent ; but ihU it cither no fault at all, or a fault do 
much oil tlio right hiilo that it would bo a great mistidvo to lay 
strcMS on it. Also much of the ii<^efuluess of the bo<»k will iialu-^ 
rally depend on the imiuDor in which it is used, ll it is tre^itcd 
an u fichool-book to ho simply r«ul by it^iolf, so tliat out* may be 
ublo to nnswir questions out ol' it, then it will doubtless be of 
MUiio use-- most likely hir more so than tbe common run of 
books jirofcssing to give tho sarao kind of informaunn — bat 
of much Icfls use thaii it ought to bo. If it is not thus worked 
through in a pi'vics of lessons and then laid aside, but kept at hand 
a book of reforeiice and exjdaimtioi), to acourapauv tlie orderly 
reading of seloct fl]>oclmeiu« ol LugliRh lilemUirc, sucli um thiise 
given by the Claremlo.n Brest'., and to till up tbs of the literary 
surround ingH of tho chosen works, aud the literary chHract4.*r of thie 
iiitor\al.s botwceii them, then it will l>o used in accorduucis, os we 
presume, with the writer's intention, and in the way that wUl best 
cuublo it to produce Iho ivsuUh at whicli it aim*?. 

The lirst got k 1 ]K')iul in nntieo about this Ixxik is that which 
strikes U 3 at the very' bt ginning; it is to iie Ibund, of course, in 
luigor books, and perhaps in stnno school -biKiks, but wo have 
not a.s yd it ili.^ti nelly given in tmy book fuuallcr and more 
t'kuientary th.'in Mr. Jviugton Oliplmut's Standard £nf/itsh, Mr. 
►Stopfold ihoolco friiuklv .nocepls and Jrrmly indsts upon the 
jiorlW t hisiorical conlinuity of tbe Fuglish language and Htera- 
lure. Without hec'itatit/n or ambiguity Im iiaiut?* I'.'cdii^on as 
tho fathiT of Jhtg-libli pootry — a staWmeiit wdiicb it so ueiur the 
tiiith that wf? V ill ..not stop to dimntss its literul atcnrany — 
and Alfred as the f.ilhcr of J'jjglish prose ; iiud at tho very 
end of hi.** coum*. he looks Dick to tho boginuiiig i‘Vi?r tlw> 
twelve liuudred years that ha^tf passed botwc'cn tho d ite of 
Ca dinon’s work and that of Mr. TeDuyson’s lai/est poem. Thus 
ihu pupil who has this ITimer put into his haimo can Bcarcely 
oacape acquiring ono leading concoplion about his own hmguiigc 
|vdiich cunnnt be acquired too H(x>n <sr too thoroughly. Auuiher 
merit, and of a ditlirent kind, is in llm handling of the lead- 
ing nam»*s; and thD, it soems to us, is n*ally the muiu thing 
look to in a w'ork f»r Ihi.n kind. Doubtless it la iuT^iortivnt that the 
list of w riters cd* lesser I'amo should bo ciUR'fully chosen, their rank 
justly eetimalod, mid whatever account is given of them sutficient 
within its Diunds. But it is still more important that the student 
should bo brought up fi^om the first in a right and clear view of 
tlm greater lights. Let him loam aright aomothing of those ibou 
wdioso naraw mark an eiK>c]i in letters, of tlie spirit of each one's 
work and the place ho hlled in his time, atid ki any case nn nosured 
good has boeii won. If ho iloea not iiud the time or meatifl to 
fjidargo his kuowlodgu aftcrw'ards, them ho has at kjn.st. mad© use 
of what time aiifl means he had to kiK>w that which is bf^t and 
luoBt neodful. If ho does tind them, then the uew knowledge will 
readily group rtself round the central points one© rst»ibli.«hcd, anjj^ 
will foil without Bjiecial effort, into the fitting order. .\nd there- 
fore it is perhaps that, on taking nn for tho hrst time such a book 
OS this, Olio turns, not t« the lensf Irnoww, but to tlie bt*st known, 
parts of tho story ; to tli© writer's aecouiiL not of thofl<^ autbom 
w'hoRo works one cannof. well lioj»o that the grenhT part of his 
readers will over hondlo and juage for themechcR, hut of such 
AS Oliaucor, riliokBpoare, and Wordaw^orth. Now tli'w is ex- 
actly where w© tiud Mr. 8topfurd Brooke to be the strongest. It 
would he an cioiy and not unuatand course to deni with the 
grealofli poets simply by assignin*/ tbeni a greatj^ pj*a|K>rtion of 
space than otheT.s ; ono might till up iJiis space with thoif biogta- 
pities, more or less well and skilfully written a© the case 
or with a catalogue or bibliojrraphicol acconnl of Ihoir vrritiom, or 
with d mixture of both ; and it would be irapowiblo for a criue 
say that them was any harm in so dohig. But M r. Siopford Bntoht. 
is not content with ony such procedure. He trive? in each caao a 
real poetic biography ho show's how tbe xpitn^s work was a part 
of his life, and the cxprcHsiou of its character and condtrions mm 
time w lIxii'j , flc* that auy ono who reads this Primer aright will 

* TJttratum Pntnet*, Kn^idt IdUratHff, By ih« Rev. Stopfynl Brook^ 
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not luerely know of Chaucer, for example, that in certain decades 
of the fourteenth contiuy there lived this Ohaucer, who wrote such 
and ^iich poems, and that these things are proper to be remembered 
if one wants to do well in examinations, but will have a living con- 
ception of the man and the poet Ohaucer for which ho w'ill be the 
bettor, whether he is over exniniued upon it or not. So iuthe ca>so 
of Shakspeare, instead of a mere catalogue of hia plays, followed bv 
gonoraliiies about his gniatncss, there is a siceteh of his life which 
brings out in a Sliort conipiL<«s what little may be known of its 
ovpnts, and of its reaction on his art, and this with such skill as to 
give a fresh signidcauce to that little o\eii for a render already 
possessed of the facts j and the plays are iuterwuvon in tins account 
111 the probable order of their production. Mr. Stoplord llrooke, 
howovor, Icels bound to bo scrupulous as well as iutorc.‘'tJii«f, and 
adds in a note at the end of the chapter (we pTosumo ft>r the 
benofit of teachers) a frank warning that the niTiingomont of the 
plays is at present conjectural. 80, again, tho same qiiiilitit'S ap- 
pear whon we come to Wordsworth, though in Iho of so 
modem a poet the rational treatment is perliap.s less remarked, 
not Ixdng bo manifestly ditVerent fri>m wnat one has Ikhui iic- 
riLSlomcd to moot with. In a similar spirit tho writer is cari*- 
ful not only to j(ivo tho general facts of iMiglish literature in 
this or that period, but to make oaoh period liUturically in- 
telligible, and ehow what it had to do with tho times next 
before and nc.xt after it. Thus uttentiou is call».Ml betinie.s to 
tile gen«‘ral interest in letters that prepared the way for 
the great I'di/aibcthau wTitora, and to the iiioro or less auece^*.s- 
ful eilbrts of lesser men which preceded their thiutiph. 
Among tlie prose btxiks of this time we are glad to see tlmt 
Aachaiu's Toxophilu^ i*eceives honourable meat ion, though its 
quaint but charming ErigHsh ’’dons iucludi*, it must bo confessed, 
though it i» needless for atudenta of the Primer to know it, aoine 
of the worst Jinglish hexameters ever written. In a later chapter, 
again, we aro duly led up to the revival of poetry 'which has 
marked tlic present century ; and here it i.s very satiblactory tti be,i^ 
full prominence given to lilako as a foroninnor of this uioveiiieiit. 
There is a littlo slip about Uhattertou. His llowloy Poems 
were not written with tho old spelling,” but in n apelliug TH‘\er 
seen before or Biuce, which Ohatterlou imagined to bo like old 
spoHing. 

A couipeUmt space is set aside for tho Li-^i oy of luodm'ii prose, 
inchiding the novel. It seems to us that AU. Slopford Prooko 
goea rather too far in depreciating tho TdiKabethau and oval ting 
the modem style. He says that when proao coinpt»sition 
had become a coinploto art. tho boy of eighteen had no dilli- 
cultv in making Beiiteuces which the Elizabethan writer could 
not liave put together after fifty vearB of study.” Surely this is a 
rather intemperate statement fi^r an idcmentaiy book, and a double- 
edged coiiiplimont withal. In spile of tlio advantage of h»*ing 
“born, MS it were, into a good school of the mix of cojnpo.«itiuD/* 
many writers of our own time, of all ages from eighteen upwaixls, 
have no difiiciiliy in making sent^'ncea which certainly no .ftlizabo- 
!han writer of any note either eoidd or w'OuJd have put together 
at any time after hks studies were fairly begun, it also seems 
nt.sh, though it is afterwanls partly corrected by tho coutext, to 
define the novel as arranging and’ combining events “ round tlie 
passion of love and its course TOtween two or more piubuns.” It 
must Ixs admittod, however, that the refractory insUiuco.s, of which 
ono can lay cue’s hand on several in French, are very few in 
lish literature — Tristram Shmidy^ for example, being hardly a 
novel at all. As to this immortal occentrieity, by Iho w-ay, Nir. 
Stopford PiMKike’s phrase “ labyrinthine humour and false ttt» .semi- 
menl ” is in itself a happy one — that i.s, it is seen to bo so by 
i reader who knows Tristram IShmuhf; but it is qiliLe iiiinobsiblo 
U) say what moaning, if any, it will convoy to a boy who nas not 
•ifad r/'Mirow Sfmidy, Put this is one of the inevitable difficul- 
lios of condensed critical writing. Some other things wo have 
noticed as not uulikcdy to tly over tho head.s of those for wdiom wo 
^irosumo the Primer is intended. Thoy will not know, without 
(‘xphuiations which do not occur in tho text, who or what were 
“ tho fry of Grub Htreot ” ; nor will thoy appreciate the subtle di.-»- 
tiuction taken in tho remark that Wordsworth b poetic in form 
oven when he is prosaic in thought, and the accompanying allusion 
to Coleridge's criticisni ; and there is still less chance of tiieir 
^jiderstunding some little bits of pliilosophy whicli coniu in now 
and then, in a manner that w'ouid lie quite natural in a mure 
advanced work, but which for' 4 hIs piu-poso it would have boon 
to keep cloar of. Again, there is a certain exce.ss of nwUx- 
phori<3al expressions *, it is desirable to have os little as poasible of 
them in a tirst book, for nobody knows what odd things may not 
come into young heads by misunderstood metaphors, and give 
much troulilo before they come out ; and besides, tho necessary 
condensation of hiDguafle hardly leaves room for them. 

We have gfltve uottots whether it would nut have been lietter 
i..* say nothing^ of living writers. For once the pressure of space 
IS coo much for the teomier, and be brealu into a hurried and un- 
oitlAradiist of names, which even as a list is insufilcient. Students 
wboha^b acquired an intelligent interest in the really historical 
part mighi ''e trusted to find out the living writers for’ themselves 

their fiwn time, AU these, however, are but minor mattera for 
coixsiderelion, possibly for revision when occasion comes, and 
are as dust m tho balance agamat the general excellence of the 
work. 


MERljL’S EXCAVATIONS AT THE KBSSLERLOCH.* 

I HIOUGII less rich and varied in osseous deposits than some 
. tho better-known caverns of Tertiary date, the recently die* 
covered Kesslerloch cave has yielded results of no mean interest 
and value illustrative of tho presence of man in Southern Europe 
during priohiatoric times. For the discovery and exploration of 
this cate wo are indebted tu tho Bogaeity and perseverance oi 
a yomig totary of scionce, Mr. Oonrad Merk, at the time Govern- 
ment teacher of itruclical science at Thayngcm, a town of some 
mark in tho cautuii of Sebatrhausen, mjar the borders of the Grand 
Puchy of Paden. It was on a botanical excursion in tho summer 
of 1R73 that tho cave of Kewlerloch first atUactod Mr. Mark's 
attention, its mouth biUDj? nearly closed by the abuiidance of 
Allitiria ofilcinalis, of which plant he was specially in quest. 
Pushing xvith some dilTiculty through the dense foliage into the 
yawning space in tlie background, ho was astonished to find him- 
kdf surrounded by b.are wuTls of rock. Having given some athm- 
lion to geology and privhistoric lore, the idea at once struck him 
that here might be found traces of luiiuai;^ occupancy in remote 
ages. I’he pressure of other duties obliged Lita to put off further 
inquiry for si-x months ; but early in December hoHet to work, aided 
by two of his elder pupils, shovel and pickoxo in hand, and for seven 
wrecks pushed ou the work of excavation with gi'atifying success. 
Tlie Natural History Society of SchaffhauHcu now taking up the 
ta.sk, the cave was thoroughly oxplorc'l, with the results which 
arc set forth in M r. Merk’a inhjresting monograph, extracted from 
the Tnmsfiotiona of the Society, and well iranslated by Mr. .Tulin 
lOdward Tjee. 

This curitma ca\ e took its name of liosslerloch from having been 
the abode some fifty years ago of a family of tlnkors or xyandcring 
smiths, it is situated in the side of a sleep mass of wliito oolitic 
or Jurassic limcalone, here about 30 feet high, tho Inst outpost of 
tho Swiss Jura in the direction of Schallhausen. ^ The cavern luw 
two entrances. That to the south, lo feet broad, is about 7 fiMJt 
above tho level of tht‘ valley, and towards tho west widens out into 
ii cavity 23 feet long and from 3:} to 5 feet high. The casteiii or 
principal o])eiiiug, now distiuetry seen from afar in the perpen- 
uiouhir roc‘k, but then hitlden by brushwood, forms a br<md level 
portal 41 feet wide and ii feet high. Tho cave extends about 51 
feel into the interior, but decreases rapidly both in breadth and 
height. In tho centre a pillar of weather->voni limestone upholds 
the roof, and behind it a kind of wall or screen divides the re- 
cess i>f the ca\'e into two chambers. Tho roof and walls show 
vsrioiw tisbures ami projeciioiiH, w hich with numerous stalactites 
of all sizes giM! iJie whole a highly picturesque asjiect. Tho (‘ntiro 
suneriicieH is set ilowii by Mr. Merk ns 2,000 square feet, and its 
cubical contents about 10,500 cubic feet. Aii niiiplo siippl^y of 
light from numerous clefts amt libBiircR must have rendered it a 
liiglily eligible abode in Iro^lodytic limes. 

The uppermoat bod lo be cut tlinmgh and cleared away was 
a miibS of rubbish formed of small ami large angular blocks 
of xvhite Jura limestone, fallen from the sides luid roof, not 
roumled or worn by water; its ihickncsi in front being from 47 
to 55 inches, but deeveubing towards tho interior to 4 iuclica, or 
even less. One of these stones was fully 5 tons iu weiglit, and 
mu.st have caused an unpleasant suiq)ribo to the pra^histonc group 
upon w'hoHo heads it pri>bably came down. 8om6 time was takua 
up iu cleariiij^ a\\ ay this up]>or riihbbh, amounting as it did to 
ueariy 4,3oc> cubic feel. Detieath it lay, in pails, two beds of 
Btalagimto from 12 to 1 9 inebes thick, ho hardtliatit had tu be 
broken up by gunpowder; both of tho bods showed on the 
underside numerous bones with ^ few worked fiinis, a proof 
that xvlieii the Btaliigmite had begun to form tho cave had 
been inhabited. Over the whole cavo, under the rubbish, 
whether coverod by Htalagmito or not, there lay a rich black de- 
posit, called tho relic-bed (Kuliurs/tic/it), from its containing so 
many remains of early or incipient civilization, with a mass ol 
bones of animals long since passed away. Tho thickness of this 
bed diminished towards tho interior, suggesting, Mr. Mark thinks 
with reason, the inference that the early denizens of the cave had 
their day or working room in front, where Ihe^ also took their 
meulN, the hinder recesses serving for their sleeping space. What 
could not be eaten of their food was cast aside, after a fashion 
which is currently believed to have descended to mighty Oriental 
potentates of tho present day, littlo heed being given to tho un- 
pleasant effluvium which must have been given off by the decay- 
ing animal matter. Our author is enabled out of the evidence 
yielded by thcHe rcniains, and the conditions under which they 
were found, to draw a tolerably vivid picture of what may have been . 
life in an ordinary prehistoric circle 

The bones In thb bed, whlfh were of a yollowitdi white ooloar, were easily 
preserved, but some few of the bones were so rotten tliat thoy eramblod to 
pieces in the hand. Many of the bones were either partially or entirely in- 
tUtroted with iron and manganese forming dendrites. In several places of 
the relic-bed there were heartlis of diiTcrent sizes, round which In general 
there were several slabs, which probably were used as seats for those who 
were sitting round the lire. 

On the north side of the cave there were threo rathor largo slabs of what 
4.1 culled ** oolitic marble,” imbedded in fine rich loam. These may probably 
have iH;en used as raised sleeping tdacee or couches. Who Itad uo distinc- 
tiou of o(*':upying them, whether all the members of the clan, or mersly thq 
chief, w^ leave undecided. At nil events, 1 cannot agree with the view ^ 
that these slabs were used as hearths or placee of o(ifofing» for nether th e 1 
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ilalja nor the loom show anv trace of the action of Arc. Neither can theje 
alabs have boon uaod as tables Ibr working the loam upon, for not a sinixlo 
fragment of pottery was found in the whole of the rcUo-b«jd. It is quite 
clear that the slab la of the same age as the bones and implements 

for a narrow strip or baud of the relSo-be.d runs quite underneath it, 
vrMh round about it it is much tliicker. It is a pecniinr and intcroahng 
fact that the relic-bed in front goes down d^ply under the present aurra^ 
of the valley ; this has led me ti) many considerationa as to the age of this 
bed, to which I liofto to refer aiibsoqucntly. Under tlie relic-bod, and ex- 
tending over the whole of the cave, llicro was iinother bed cohuted r^l with 
oxide of iron, and which consisted, like the. others, of (‘.rumtded limestone. 
This bed also contained a nnmbor of bones and Implcmenta which w«jro 
W tor preserved than iho othei'S, sa they were rouhtuntly surrounded with 
the water of the soil, and thus wore less exposed to the dcconipo'^ing iuAu- 
ences of atmospheric air. Here I mav remark tliat water is very essential 
for the preservation of bones. Doubtless in prehistoric times every conve- 
iii(‘iit cave wa.s Inhabited ; but from tho want of water the hum:ui and 
ttiiimal remains in the course of thoiisiunla of years h.'ive ilisanpciired from 
the minority of theso caves, so that with the exception of the tlint-flaKe.s 
ever}' indication of the former inhabitants has been lost. TJio cave lately 
ibund in tho neighbourhood of Itcrne is a proof of this. 

Tho Uiiokness of tliis second rc-lic-Lied varied from 14 Inolics to 2} inches. 
It WHS not coloured black, yirobably hccim.se then the number of the 'Iro- 
gkaiy tes was not so great, cousoquc.ntly the remains of their feasts WTro 
and the products of their dccompualtio'n were partly dissolved by tho water 
and washed away underground. 

Undor this deposit lay an undisturbed Htratum of yellow loam. 
The remains of bones gathored from this relic-bed weighed not 
loss than thirty hundredweight. Every b<in« had Iw'en split tip, 
with tho obvious purpo.so of extracting tho marrow, as is the 
custom w'ith tho Esquimaux at tho present day. Not a single bono 
or fragment of Ixmo but was thus broken. Nor was a single 
ekeleton found entire. Not a sharp instrument of any kind, hut 
some blunt imploment, ns a stone, had tftvideiilly hecui used for the 
imrpose of fracture ; nor did any bone show signs of being gnawed 
iiy animals — tho inferonco being that man was not only the first 
but tbe only occupant of the Kesslerloch. Examint^d by Professor 
Riitimeyer, tho osteological characters of these boues Liivo yielded 
much valuable information regarding tho fauna of tho ago and 
district. A comparativo table exhibits with great clcnrnes.s tho 
various species whose remnins are here represented, together willi 
tho pniportious in which they arc met wiih ; a second table giving 
in paiitllel columns the corresponding statistics of the well-known 
cave.s of llclgiurn and Swabia, IIioko of Voyvicr and Aurignao, the 
kitchen-middons of Denmark and the lako-ilwcUings of Switzer- 
land. With ICngIi.sh caves we r(*gret to find tho writer so little 
acquainted as to be found excluding this country from the list of 
those in which tlie remains of the eave-lM^iir are met wdfh, an 
omission which has Ix'eu xary properly supplied bv hia translator, 
Dy far the most miuicvous remains yicidcu by the l^esslerloch are 
tboho of tho reimlcer, nearly ninety per cent, of tho wliole, at least 
as many ns tw'o hundred grown animals and lifty young ones being 
reju’cscnled by tbo teetli and bony fragmmils iJrougnt together, 
^J'lie blag ( Cervue vhphus) is sparingly represented, and still more so 
the Urus {lioi pnnwfcmm^f and bison (//o# pnsviia). Of tho tame ox 
( JioH iaurtts) only two idiaianges wore met with, appai'ently identical 
wit h those of Die mai’slj-cow of the lake-il we.lliiigs. The chamois and 
ilH,*x havo left a few of tlmir reiiinins. Of tho SoUdnngula the horse 
alone is represented, the genuine E</uw cahallus. The numlN^r of 
auiiiKils cnleii in tho cave seem.s to htt>e been about twenty, one- 
fifth of them young animals. They npixiarto havo been not Ws in 
size thnu tho.se of our day, but iiarnnver in tho hoof. The. large 
pvopoilion of foals naturally points to the animals having been 
wild, since, were they domesticated for use, they would .scarcely 
have been taken for food so young, Tho pachyderms of the 
Ko.‘»sl«rloch aro the mammoth or mastodou (iVcp/ias primup^rtuis) 
and tho woolly rhinoceros (Ji, tkhonnua ) ; only three teeth, how- 
ever, of the latter (an *igcd spccimori it would seem) having 
been mot with. Of tho mammoth a considerable miinUir of 
bones occur, of all ages, cliietly from tho lower ivlio-bed. A 
tusk was found fifty-three inches long, weighing forty-two 
pounds; but, iu spite of the most tender core, it fell to pieces. 
vVehavo here another and a concln.rivc proof of tho contompo- 
nincousncss of man and tho mammoth. The wolf, fox, wild-cat, 
and Ivux are shown to have yielded food to these cav(*-mcui, nor 
was tlio cave-lion too tough- for them, sundry teeth and fragments 
of jawbones attesting tbo prestmeo of this long extinct caruivore. 
Of birds there wei'e the ptarmigan, tho wild goose and swan, tlio 
sca-cagle, and raven. Tho vertebno of a common snake, and bones 
of tlm^ shrew-mouse, and frog, pxobablv indicate u more recent 
visitation of tho cave. No vostigo whatever presented iUelf of 
tbe pig, or of tho red-deer, so common among tJie lake-dwellings 
and tho Danish refuse-heaps, nor yet of the hycena, 'whose numerous 
remains betoken his occupancy of Kenfs Cavern, Torquay. 

Although no human hone has been discovered among tho d 6 hrin 
yielded by the Kesslerloch, the presence of man is vouched for, 
not only by the condition of the bony firagments before mentioned, 
but by other clear indications. In no single case, p<*rliaps, 
bave specimens of man's early worknuinship been turned up 
in equal maltiplicitf, variety, and excellence. Flint flakes, not 
less than 13,000 in number, weighing 7 cwt., have been 
icked out of the rubbish, many of them fine in sliajK) and size, 
aving evidently served as knives or lance and arrow heads, or 
assciapers and other tools, besides sundry cores,” from which 
the flakes were struck. Other implements and weapons were 
snado of bone, chiefly that of tho reindeer, of which countlueH 
^ fragments were found in all stages of progmss, indicating most 
dearly the mode of manuToctare. The lithographic plates appended, 
fifUw in numberi give admirable npresmtations of the various 


^fiassos of objects. Nowhere in priehistoric times does art appear to 
higher advantage than among the rude men of Kesslerlocn. One 
or two of tho worked flints or earrings are rounded and embossed 
with a degree of taste and finish by no means to be despised at the 
present d»iy. No trace of motal has been met with, ii wo except 
a lump or two of iron pyrites. A single fragment of pottery with 
round holes stamped in tho clay, similar to those met with in 
many lake-dwellings, alone represents tho plastic art of that early 
da}'. But beyond all, for artistic treatment and perccpUoti of 
nature, are the etchings of Huiiuals upon smoothed antlers of tbe 
reindeer, and in one or two iustaucea u|)on pieces of coal. Tho 
best pre-Mcrvod as well as tho bust executed of Iheco are the heads 
and whole side iigiires of horses, and, beyond all, tbo highly 
cxpre.s8ivo full length of a reindeer browsing, which Mr. Merk’s 
interesting little volume shows upon its cover. Nothing can well 
surpass the fidelity to nature which tho earljf artist has put forth 
in the altitude of the animal, whom he had obviously before hia eyes 
as he scratched the hard horn with his simple burin of flint, the back- 
ward sweep of tho branching horns being given with consummate 
truth. This etching i.s woilliy of rank by tbo side of the well- 
known mammoth from the caves of Southern France. Of inferior 
purity in taste there are vague indications in a couple of pieces of 
soft ruddle, or red oxidt*, strongly suggestive of tho practice of 
painting the face. With this pigment a sl.^b of stone is found 
to have been regularly coloured. 

Altogether, from the absence of metals, of ground stone im- 
plements, of any trace of corn, or of domestic animals, an ago may 
be inferred for these simple savages earlier for than that of the lake- 
dwellings iu tho neifiAibourhoud. Mr. Mark’s closing remarks 
make out an inductive m^gument of great force for a range of 
tiuio iar back in the (Racial age, when the glaciers stretched far 
into Northern Switzerland. 


Til HOUGH THK AGES.* 

riinE Count do Pomar some time ago produced a work entitled 
JL the i/<nicymowi, which bore an external resemblance to a 
novel. The reatimblance to many novels was carried further by the 
extreme folly of ite contents, which consisted in part of a collection 
of letie.rs on the subject of ^Spiritualism, mixed up with the trans- 
migration of souls. It is an ancient opinion enough that the soul 
of our graudam might haply inhabit a bird ; but it remained for 
‘the Count de Pomar to devote volumes of trash to connecting thi.'^ 
creed with the luodoru folly of teblo-rapping. There is some- 
thing, however, far worse than mere trash in tho bulky volumes 
with which ho luts followed up the Honeyitunm, and which 
ho has been pleased to call I'sychulogical Romance,” thus 
remindmg us of ono of Mr. Disraeli’s most brilliant works. With 
a condcM^onaion that cannot be too higldy commended, the later 
writer has in his preface quoted froni Mr. Disraeli's introduction to 
Contarim FlnniHp a passage which begins with the words, 

I am desirous of writing a book which shall be oU truth ; ” and 
he bus modestly added, ** This hits also been my object in writing 
tho following nages, which havo sprung as it were naturally out 
of those of ifio Jloiirt/moon.^* If it were natural that any one 
should write the J/otteyniomf it might no doubt be also natural 
that ho should follow it up with i 7 tn/V 4 /h ihtAtftt; but if the 
(‘ouut de Pomar *s object really wiis to write a book which should 
bo nil truth, ho has taken very singular means to obtain it. 

The hero of thuf/o^wymoon was a certain I iOnl Carlton, who had 
married a “ lovely Spanish bride ” named Oonchita. TIiTough the 
Afjts opens, Iwv) years after his marriage, with the death of Conchita 
at C.'arliou Hall. Lord Carluju's fears for this event aro presented 
to us witli a sublime bfitbos. lie had lingered long smoking lus 
llavann.ili on tho stately marble terrace that encircled two sides 
of the old building, and he trembled at tho thought that shemi^ht 
bo called to quit tlie old lower for a more beautiful and endunng 
mansion. ** 1 could think of nothinf^ else; 1 tried over and 
over again to drive tho maddening idea from my oppressed 
bruin; but no, it would return, and each time more horribly 
distinct than l^fore. A thought caiuo over me, ^ Could this be a 
prcic.ntimeni:' ’ and my heart sank within wo at the idea. * But 
no, it cannot bo ! ’ 1 exclaimed ; * the doctor told me only half-an- 
hour ago that she w as g('*ing on as well as wo could hopo under tho 
akirming crisis which was causing us so much anxiety.’ ” But 
Count do Pomar displays considerable originality in departing 
from tbo rules of ordinary novelists who kill oif their characters in 
order to get rid of (houi. Conchita only dies in order that she may 
reappear. Lord Carlton after her death makes a voyage to Ame- 
riai, during which he obtains, fl'om watching the phosphorescent 
light on tbe sou, a consolation that not all the sympatliy of my 
friends could obtain for mo with their stereotyped consolations.*^ 
Certainly tho phosphorescence on the water has the merit 
of not* being stcraotyped, hut where its comfort comes 
from it is not so e^y to see. Lord Carlton travela in 
America, and makes some records, which are doubtless iuterearing, 
of his impressions. Fifty years months were neoessaxy to 
transmit nows to Europe, to hold, inaeed, any sort 
tlon with the Old World. To-day the electric 
broad Atlantic with tbe rajndity of lightning, and tmrTttrii^nM(j k 
received iu America four hours before it left l^ndoc.* He pro- 
so ntly tal(tf 8 cKscasi on — and here we ma y suppoae that the of 
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Lord Oaridofi to a veil fdr another — ^to thank tho difForent compa* 
nies of the American railways aud their presidents for their un- 
bounded kindness,” which never allowed him to )xvy a railway 
&rSy aud oftoa even proxided him with ** sumptuous luncheons.” 
But the sttfuptucms luncheons are found livvi adiuirablo tlian 
Niagnra, of wiiioh the writer says, “ Groat God ! wlio can dcMcribe 
the efthct this glorious sight has ou the heart of thy adoring 
Oreaturs ! ” Apparently Ocmnt do Pomar imagines that ho i» tho 
person who can do this, for he proceeds to do so in the person of 
lx>rd GarlUm. He also givos a description of Lunn Island, where 
ho saw 'Hho oxtraordiuary phonoiiiouou of the luuar rttinl)o\v, 
which, 1 believe, can only iJo aeon here.’’ This belief is as singular 
M that in Spiritualisni/to which Thi'ongh fhv owns if.n rx- 
totonoe. He also goes below the Falls, and iluds that iimi'h amuso- 
tnont is derived i'roiii tho watorproof dnwso .4 « 8 »un»od ft*r that 
purpose ; but hero,” he adds, fur tlioguidaiKU'* of I'uUiro tmtcllura, 
“ all the fun ceases, for the oxciu’sion to imicb too ilangcrous to bo 
amusing or even pleasant.” 

These eXTOrxences, howevci*, aro the lonst important which Lord 
Carlton unuergnos. When he returns to N(jw York ho falls in 
with a believer in tSpiritnalisni who Avonders that ho has never 
been at a lAmce, and feels sure that now he 1 ms lost his dear wife 
he must need it. Moved by this aigument he goes to the hou.so of 
A well-known mediani, and there reccivtja a “ coinniunientliui ” 
written on a slate by the dejul OoncliiUi, I'lie next day after this 
occurrence be spends in nrguiiig,” a.s he to pleased to rail it, 
againsi himself on the subject of >'pii'itiuilisiu, and appeal.^ to “ tho 
Ve^, tlie jtiddas,theZend-Avf^ta, the Koran," and “ a luaguitieeiit 
lurticloin th^i/rtniffhtlyHemt'iv," Theuextday at thoiiieilliini'-thoii^o 
Conchita appears to him ; a deUiiled acoimnt to given of 1 he v'isioii,iiiid 
a foirt-note to tho chapter states that ‘‘ The appiiiiti^ni de.'^erilnd in 
tho preceding chapter U not imaginary, but was r<‘:illy witnt‘bsed 
'OXiualy in the manner nduted by the anthur, nt the leui^o of Dr. 
•Slade, 143 rd Street, New York.” Uliis reminds one of the 
luarvellovis stories which writers of Miss Kdgc*worlhs time wonj 
wont to insert in their books, mid eoulirm with tlie words “ A 
fact *’ in H note. Their method had the advantage of Count do 
I’oniar'B in conciseiu» 8 . In the coursf? of aimlher voyages Lord 
Carlton m6etA a certain prof'sisor, who tinds in the well-known 
fact of persona thinking llmt they still feel an auiputaLetl limb. 

proof positive that the spirit and the body are of tho same 
shape,” whatever that may mean. It may jH-rhaps bo a wav of 
accounting for the ghost 4 if a coclvod-har, unJ U r tho nieces of 
fabric which tho eolebrated spirit Katie wst.'^ .-. a *t.stonn.Ml to dia- 
pouse to her iVietuis while she was yet biHieted in* Soiiiu lime 
After this, l.iOrd Carlton, after dreaming of Conehita, finds 011 lito 
tablo a mvsterioiis jiaiHjr covered with miinlelliirible marks, Avhieh 
be is kind euoiigh to reproduce, and which turns out to bo a 
totter written in cipher— why in cipher it is idle to inquire— by his 
dead wife. Not long atlLer thi> (Minch ita heivolf reappears, and in 
A kind of Arabian Nights L'litertainmeut ruiinim^ througii the 
^greater pi^t of three large volumes <li.Heotii.<JiM nut only of tho 
things wnieh happeTiod to her alter her death, Init <»f iIiom* wliicli 
occurred to her in former stales (»f existence before slie was (.*on- 
chila Vargas. In the course of the Ihiid Yoliiiue tli« author— fur we 
may fairly fnkc liord Carlton Inee to ivpreK'nt liimseti --observes, 
** I shall be laughed at, c.alled a fool, a blaaphemer, a nmdtufui. I 
oarenol,tor by such names Suerato«^, (hilileo, (.'ulmiihus, and a host 
4 )f otht>r.s Were known l>cforo me, wlnnii men at last have h'lirnt to 
nppreciaAo in their proper light. ' We tliink it hiirhly prub.\ble tliat 
Oouut <ie Pomar wiU be callwl by all these niimes ; but wij are not 
dto|>oml to accept his inferem'e that h i will go down posUwty 
with Socrates, Galileo, and (J(jliiiTibn>. It i.s indoH e.uy enough 
to appracinte him in hi.s proper iigiii. at once 

Wts should not have indicted on our reader.** any notice of the 
rubbish which hc-lina compiled Imt fiivone l.iet. 1I<' h.ia s.aid that 
the name of bksphent<*r is likely to be np)>rnMl to him, uinl tliis to 
■xMio of tlid few true things in a hook Avh«>m; avowt^l objoet is to bj 
all truth. What name, ind«‘ed, enuld be more litly given tt» an 
author who mnkes |Mirt (»f a n<At*l out of thmg.s which have bt'en 
itold, most people will think to iler than ho e.Ui tell them, by tho 
it ftounds iucre<lible, but it to not the less true, 
itJiat a large portion of the Amhiau Nights Mnterttiiume.ut pro- 
vided by his spirit wife for Lord (Jaii ton to taken from the New 
IVstanunit. Mary Msplaloue apiHJtars as the central tiguni of what 
Uiighl he a fourth-rate French urivd, and the iS:i\io»ir is frerpieutly 
brought on the sCttUe. The imthor reprints the Sermon on thr; 
MotiiiL aubsUtutitig iivu” Itcnj and there fn* “ ye," and changing 
tbo toat words “gnsat was the toll of it " t<.»"“gr*jat was llil; 
fall tlnsJo^of.” Ito also r»*coixto two i*r thiv<? of thi^ inira- 
xriies, which, by the wjiy, he ascribes to tho inllucnce of 
inagBettoo% pai^ly in tho fanjiliar kuguago of iho CxasjKd, 
partly in hts owih Having snid thus much, it to hardly worth 
whito to add that the authur'.s own longnngo is in other p:i.s;;.'iges 
decided^ onarso. A\'o luvd not trouble our ru'ftdcrs any longer 
with thsa dtoiostefal subject ; but itja.emed desij.iblo to warn them 
ttgainst a book whicli, appokriiig in tlie gutoe of a in»vel, contains not 
only a vast amount Of folly, which is not Rtmirge in novels, but 
also a lairge amount of profanity, which bapjhly is. Count do 
Pomar emto hto volumes by f>bwVving, “ I am glad I luivu at last 
coino to tile end of iliis long ami woansome liook.” He is the only 
•person who to likely ever to couiplete this jouiimy. 
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to utulei-fttend and practise enumeUing. Tho oxnavatimis on Mount 
Heuvray wliich liitvo now been pursued for tnany BiicCossivc Bnia- 
mern by the loftrnotl President of the Socidtd Eduetmo have, how- 
ever, not only brought to liglit a certain quantity of Gaulish 
cnanielknl work, but havu even exhibited the workshops of Iho 
enaruellers, with abundant eviilenco that they had latomred there 
nt this particular occupation. A brief account of what has been 
dtocovored about ancient enamelling on the Jtouvray has been lately 
published, and will supply material lor the present article; but the 
writer may add that he is perfoctly familiar with the locality where 
the objects worn discoviired, find* was actually present when some 
of tho most interesting^ discoveries wore made. Ho htos also care- 
fully exHiniiu'd many of tho Hpocimens foiiiid when ho w'as not on 
the'spot. and Ihcmfoiv. Avhatevei* confirmation he give to the 
viow.s of tlu* autlioTs ift tho confirmation not simply of a critic, hot 
of nil eye- wit ness. 

\Vo Inivo not space to enter into the gwat controversy about 
the silualhm of the Gaulish fortress of Bibracle. Until Yocont 
iiiYcsiigations it was almost, tliough nut quite, universally be- 
lieved lluit Bibracto and /Vugu-^totluniim were the same plu^, or, 
in other wonl.s, that tho Gaiiitok city of Bibracto occupied tho site 
of the modern Autun. All tlie gcogriiphios used in Bidiooto all 
over the world say that Aiigiislodiiimiu Avas built on the pile of 
Bibracle. A few" French antiquaries have, how'ovtit, nt dillerent 
times ovpress(‘d ilu* opinion that tho Gaulish fortress-city inv>rt> 
probably occupied tho .summit of Mount Beuvray, au isolated 
inamvhm at the exlrtuno soutlt id‘ liio Morvtui hills, about tw'O 
thou'*iiiul live hundred 1i*et abovo tho level of the sea, and twenty- 
live kilniuetrea west of Autun. An o.xptvssu>ti of fSlrabo in tho 
folhiwing passage appears to confirm this view:— 

fxiv oev ToO Kti\ rou uiku to rotv 

*F.r<oi»<uv r^eov, n6\iv €\uv KccieXXtoov im Tcil ''.\ptipi fcai tpptivpiuv 
Ri/jpcarni. 

Here the aurimil geographer «iaki‘S a clear dtotinct'nm belAVeen 
a loAvn, Chalon, and a furtivss, Bibracto, tod w eon rrciAte and 
(jtpovputu. The hitler word, having been ii.'*ed to dtolingutoh hill- 
forts from furlificil towns, nppe.irs O'^peciiilly to indiede that 
Bibracle musi liiiAo been built iijion a liiil. 1'here \va-'< evidently 
also an etymological comieviou between Bibraete, and Beiivray, 
lhi» transition lia\ing been effecti'd through the hiM nric;d form 
JjitTntrtinn, Tlu'sc cv)ii-»iderAt ions led to a thorough in\esligatioa 
of the subject, not only by nuliqmiviiM in tiudr sludi-s, but by ex- 
CA valors with fa(f»ade and pjekaxo Asorking under tin* diref-tion of 
]M. Biilliot. Tho conseqiu'iico of tliese Axorks, pursued year after 
year aviM admirable perseverance, Inxs boeii the (UL»iiuVrnu-nl of 
*hu!idr!’d.3 of G.'iulisli dwellings on tho lop of the Beiivray within 
a co'iiplete circle of ancient, ramparts which run round the IiilL 
very much as 11 laiiisd crown goes round the licftd of a iiomaii 
general. Tim is now' therefore very gt muMlly r<»Tisider»\l 

n j seUK'd, and even llacheltes guide books now place Biliracle on 
the Beuvniv. 

The of tlu3 cxcavalhiKS .''Iioav that eii the arrival of the 

Bomans the (jJaultoh forlre.ss aauh no longer one of those temporary 
reiiigcri wheie the burrounding; runil popukdion w'enl in times of 
danvM - 10 oht/iiu prelecrioa for tlu-ir goiala und naUlu; it was a 
S'lrl of town, Avlu'ie iije!i of dill'enuit occiipfitiouH went to live 
reu'iilarly that they lulglu be prolcetcd in the e\eici.so of llu-ir in- 
dustry. The li.idi!.- WiJidd appear lo have hud their special 
quarters in I to* plan*,. Tho part of IVibr.actc. whi<-h hiis hilliert4) 
to‘i*n ino.sL tln»voug'hl \ c.xplorcd woms to luive toVn occupied e\- 
clu.-.ively by worker^ in metal. They lived near olie of tlio 
entrance gales, from whicli a street penetmte.s into the heart of 
llu; foriri'-ss, Gn lln* riglil-hand side of this street sovonty hotiHus 
liave been disiutmTed, and tlie.^o iiioluded a great nuiuher of Wovk- 
bh(tps for ilni preparatlmi of bronze, traces of which liave to*cii 
foumi abundantly lu the ernciblije. Many other houses wore laid 
bare on the left-liand side of the street, and iheso AVeru occupied 
by .smiiliH in dillbiviit met.d.s, including both bhvckainitha and 
g-old.^mitlis. Tim worlushops Avero on a Cvui-siderablo Bcato, tho 
biggest of ihoui being m aily lifty yards long. Jtohiud thowi work- 
shops th.’ land slope.s doAvji rapidly int*) a gully or ruvino, wliero 
there is a liltle stream of Water, and between the atroam and tho 
workfehops were many mean JiabitatioiiH of the ttrtilicei*a, half 
buried in tho soil, even when originally built. There to nbuudant 
and Ciiuvineiiig evidence that some of thor*o WcYtt inhabited 
by euftitieHuja, Wo will now let our authors epoak Tor them- 
selves: — 

to' traA*ni] de IVtnaillcrie qiii conti.aik Tnrt iippnrAiiiSait pear la prcml^ro 
foto ail eeutre di: l» (iiiulr avTC dea dutos ccrhiin^i!i et des pixtuves d une 
auihi'nlii'it«> iiT4'cn*.{iUf*, cjir on ii*avnil p.-iH HiMilenient mid k jour quriquas 
i^cliantillen's i**olo-<, iiiitis loutnn ivnlix* <le fabrication dealt Ics tttellarti, oonmie 
d«m> ^•cItaint^4 foutflcN do -INunpi'Y, n'miniteiit pnru femt^ q^io tV: la vrilto, 
fii retnt <i'tt1«<Tniio'n d*un ^and uouibTe d'libjvts tk'«ht mnolgtHS <l*au long 
aej<mr au sdTi d« la terfe. 

Lcs u.iicntsiUM giaaient ])£le'inc'lfl, tos fours dtaient tneoro rcmmlia do 
cliarlinn ; h cOte «k specimens complktemerit terpiintljiyOn en A'oyait d’autiw 
k jiciiKi t^bauclies, d*iiiiir«» eti plrfnc fabrteiitio n. Tim Tft(lffl CCti cqweM V;c.toppd 
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do torre cuite; tout outour de* d’t^inail brut, dcti oreujwsto do 

terrc, d«.<i gri»B d pollr, un« quHntitd uuiMide'roblo do ddcticis, d«» bavufcii, 
doHjO^ntiros jimvontiTit do U d(*B coquoo vitreuwn qui conucrviuent 

ronfitfoiiitc do» duKvinfl du hroxiau, et pRr-(JeM«ti$ tout, lo tdmolii memo ocu 
opdfatiuiv«, vdrlUblo fcMwilo do uoa tirraius liUtoriqucs uoua voulom* purler 
do la lucdaillo qui vu dxo Tugo ot i'dpt>quo. 

One of the joint authors of Ibo brovhurn beforo us, M. Itoiirjr do 
Fontenay, is •» son of the director of the famous criBialUnf^ at 
liaccarat, and has been prepared by his own studies in choinistry 
and its appliciitiona to tlie glass luoimdicture for a thorougu 
tocluiiral analysis of Gaulish enamelling in the Hpocimcris which 
luive lately Im'ou diacovercil. llis observations on the technical 
part of the subject uro clear and interesting, and add greatly to tho 
volius of tho work. It is probable that many of our own readers ; 
may Iw glad to know exactly what enamelling is, and liow it is ] 
done in the present day, as well as how tho Gauls did it two 1 
thousand years ago. i 

M. do Fontenay hegina by a definition of eiiameL It is, ho sityc<, 
any glassy substance, whether trauspurcut or opaque, colourless 
or coloured, which can be applied to metals by tlie action of fiiH'. 
lie insists upon the necessity of keeping the hVtnch word to iU 
special use, and protesU itgaiust the luisajjplicttliou of it to the 
mere colouring of polltuy. If w’o go to et\ im)logj’ we du not Gud 
that the wc»rd innail necessarily rnwuia enaniolling on nietul only, 
though it may )m* convenient to restrict it to that special sense*.. 
The fact is that ihnniUi*r and the Knglisli won! »melt are in their 
origin perfectly identical and alike moan litfue/iwerc^ stj that tho 
vulgar use of ^mailler for llie colouring of puitery imty not l)w in- 
correct when tho colouring substance is made to n<lhero to tho 
pottery by fusion. It i.<», ho-wc.vcr, a good habit to i*estrict the 
meaning of wovd.-^ to parli<nilar uses when them are plenty of . 
I hem to choose from, and in the present Lustauce M. dt* Fontenay : 
Wts us know very clearly what he ukulua. lie d(.»oa not merely 
mean that tho ancient < iaiila applied dilVerent colouring Buhstruices 
to llieir pottofV by fusiuri, but he means that they know and 
practiced the art of applying viLreous paste to metal. It was n(^t 
believod until quite recently that thtw were sulUeiciitly udvancctl 
in tho arts to know huw tu do this, and the. recent diseuveric^s ou 
Mount Jfeuvray ari> highly iutoreiSing for the light they throw 
upon tho condition of a people conccjrning whom there is so much 
curiosity amoiigat historical studenl.s and so very little to 
s^ulisly it. 

The vitreou.A pa‘<t<'s used in enamelling on metal can ho flppUo«l 
tdtlier with a bruali or a Rpalula, and either upon the surfaco of the 
metal or in Iiullovvs made to receive thoin. The paste is iheu left 
to dry a Utile, und afterwards molted by a strong heat, when it 
remaina fixed and become^ that hard coloured suljstanco which wo 
call enamel. Litllo wall.a of metal, like the divisions of tho honey- 
comb, are often b'ft lietwccoi pastes of difi’erent colours which have 
lx*en used to fill tho cuvitit's. Tho antiquity of the proccjss hna 
boon a subject of coutrovtnsv Huiougst aiitiquaric.**, some of whom 
lUiikc it go back several lliou'^and years, whilst otiicvs douv that it 
wa.s known before the secauid or third <*cntury of tho Christian era. 
Tlio latter opinion has been maintained by M. llelubordo in his 
notice of the enamels in the Louvro. He sa>B that what aro called 
the Kgyptiiiu enamels are realivnotemuuels at all, biitpusles inlaid 
without fu>ioii and covered w ith bits of ghisfl, or else simply iubiid 
stontvs; and he calls this a rudo ex^uidieiit. Now comes M. de 
Fonlcnay, who brings hi.^ tc'chuical knowlcdgo to bear upon the 
Bubicct, and bt'gin.'* by admitting that Al. Delaborde’s description 
of tins so-called Kgyptian enamel.^ is quite convet for most of them, 
but atHnite llial some, though iiut many, speciineiis of KgyptiaH 
work aro unqueFtionahly real onanioks, xiud that ihoso which are 
not 80 woro rough iiuitatums of the elfocts of onamoUing, in all 
likelihooci pKiducod by workmen who had seen the r^ial thing. One 
point of great inten*st is established by M. do Fontouay. Enamels 
are generally supposed to bo indestructible by time. Ilo siiys that 
tliia is a mistake, and that, so iTir fixiru being iiideatrmstihlo, tho 
vitrified pastes are subject to diiTeront causes of slow detoriomtiou, 
due to their chemical composition and tho pbicos where they have 
romaincsd, that they aro loiidercr than common glass, and more 
sensitive to the infiaeocos which act upon common glass. If the 
prouortlou of al^li has been exaggenittid to make enamel more 
fuB&le, or if the objects have been long exposed to damu and tho 
offocta of the atmospherp, they artj still more rapidly destroyed. 
Kven the stained glass of the window's in Gothic catluMlnds, espt'- 
cially when re<l, is often so much eaten that it looks like worm- 
oaten wood. Ihis question of the durability of oiuuuel is of the 
utmost importance iu a controversy about the antiquity of the art, 
because, so lcN)g as antiquaries believe enamel to bo indestructible, 
of coarse they say that when it baa been destroyed it was not 
onaiuel. M. oe Fontenayh way gf investigating tbo subjtMt is to 
get spedmens of the pastes which hanp^i^ to have survived de- 
etnictioD, and subjeet them to regular chemical analysis. 

The proofs tW these specimens of Gaulisli enamel aze anterior 
to tho Christian ere appear lobe perfectly satisliictary to tho authors 
of the Uttle work before us, and >veseeno reason to suppose that they 
are mis^en. One proof is the nuinismatio evidence, and slthc^h 
that is only negative, it must be allowod a certain weight fclixty 
Gaulish were found in the habitations of the eoameUers, 
lind not one of them was later than the Christian era. The same 
be said of five hundred medaia found in the same part of 
Hhracte, which were all Gaulish, without a oingle spedmen of 
iRimiaa money, A still stronger argument for the pureiy OdtUs 
eharueter of these enamels is that they betray no Roman artistic 


iufluouce. The ornamentation ia exclusively of that primitive hind' 
which was the fashloa m uucoritaminatgd Gaul, and which is 
fomiliar to students^ of the siibjct;t on tho abun^nt speoiineiis of 
Ghiulish pottery which have boon Tccovere«i hy modem reBeareh* 

It may ovon be especially noticed that tho ornamentation on 
tho Gaulish cnatucls found upon Mount Beuvray is identical 
with that employed upon pottery found in the aame pkeo, and 
has consoquently tluit decided mark of artistio peculiarity 
which is one or the strongest evidences of origin. It is in- 
coQceivablo that a Roman artificer would have eousented to^ 
limit himstdf to a style of ornsmojit which lus taste would 
justly have considered Htilo i^etter than the design of savages; 
and it is Mmost equally unlikely that a Gaul who had been tho 
upil of a Itoimin workmau would have exhibited no trace of 
toman ebarueder iu his Avork. 

Tlio firat traces of these Gaulish enamels were diseovared in 
the year J867 during tho oxcavaliun of tho oppiduui un Mount 
Rciivray, but tho speoimens woro in svicli a bad conditioii that it 
WHS thought better to make nu public announcomont at that time. 
Tho next year other Mpecimeus of a like character were brought to 
light, especially in a workshop which bad been used by artificers- 
in bronz(‘.. Amongst many (Ubrii of their industry were found 
small studs with hemispherical heads, ornamented with regular 
engraved lines, which appeared to have contained a red paste, and 
pieces of sandHtone wero found witli hoh^ sunk in them which ex-' 
actly corresponded to thfiso studs, but their use was not underatood 
lit the time. In 1869, oe tho excavatioufi were continued year 
after year, an opaque vitreous mass was found, of a led colour, 
with the impression of the abovc-mentioued studs. A little later 
the excavators came upon a goldsmith's workshop where the work 
•f ciuinielliiig liad been carried ou. The floor of this place con- 
tained many littio fragmontA of coloured enamel which had beea 
trodden under foot by tho workmen and so buried in the grouxid. 
Those were found iu such quantity that our antiquaries infer that 
there jnust Lave been rather an important trade in enamidled orna- 
meiilb at llibnicle before tho arrival of CiCiiar. It is quite certali^ 
that there was a great fair there, and tho fair baa eurvived the 
(ffpouptotf, for it w'os cantinued all tlirougli the middle ages 
without interruptiou, and is still maintained on the first Wedneauaj 
iu the month of May. This was a religious festival at the l^noizig 
iu honour of a local goddess, the Doa Bibracte. Tho Ibllowiag^ 
quotation explains tho sort of merebandire prepared by the mere 
artistic arliliccrs in metal : — 

Le luxe d(‘s Giiulois consistant alora pres/pic unlquemeet h avoir de belies 
orijKs {'t dv rirhes liarimii?, lc.s forgerons-urfcvrws cunsocraicat leor Uidustrie 
h ti-U" Ics f)bjet'» prupres k T^^iuipciucnt du guerrier et do son ckeval, eette 
braudic fie li ur metier etant (tppreriee par-flcs!<ui tout, ct In seule duut oa 
lit c.as. En incme tempi* quMU s'iiigf'niaient k faUriquer des dp^es sans'Mfiiul 
et de suJiiU'S lameliers its applifiuHioiit leur art di^coratlf h romemeoUtioa 
do cc.H tiieujes urines, ties chars, et des liuniaiiji. Cost uinsi quo Is placaim 
dN>r et d’nrgeut (donl Plino nttribue rinventioo »ux Gaulois) fet d'abord 
iiii.H VII fiMivre pour les orrieuiouts de Ncllenv ; ot cola nous cxpUqiic cn mciue 
1l'fn|K^ eouiitient, uyaiit Ic ohoix entre tniit do 4 d<S(»ror par i’ciDAil, 

le.s oil('vre.s out choiri h fieu pros vxchiriveuictit uiiud qu^oo le verra, 

iJe.-* jKiiiitiU'uiJx, flv-i liTjtfo-ettes, des Heuruus et dcs tiites de doos-oroetnenta 
lour IvH liiidvs, ]i-s coliioj^, les traits, en 1111 mot tout oa qui toiiclio h 
'auriage vi nu liamacheuicDt. 

Tho ruaiuol foiiiui on the Bouvray apart from onamello^l thinm 
in metal is always in one of ihn^e forms; either it is the rongj^ 
material not yet applied to use, or else scrapings and varings ; or, 
kojE^tly, thin glassy skins of enamel which have peeled off the 
hrotize ou account of defective baking. The scrapinira and parinn 
woro removed from the bronzes l>efore the paste had hardenw. Ail 
tlicFo scraps, which have been found- in countless numbers, arc 
blood-red, which appears to have been the fhshionabld colour 
amongst the Gauls of Bibracte and the neighbourhood. With 
regard to tho bronzes, MM. Bulliot and do Fontonay divide them 
into thive classes— tho spucimena rough from tho oaeting and not 
yet either engraved or enamelled, tbo bronxes engraved for the 
unumeUer but not yet filled with enamel, and, lastly, thoso which 
aro onamollod and fiiiishod. Ono specimen was found in the middle 
of the process partly covered with calcined day, with its head 
covered with a crust of enamel. Tho finished bronsos are biidle- 
firnameiita, not of a very olaborato de.*>cription. The authors note 
a curious instance of traditional persistence in the same forms. A& 
enamelled boss found on Mount Beuvray gives a pattern which is 
still exactly reproduced in plaited silk by the saddlers of Paris. 
Wo may meuiion as a parallel example the persistence of tbo 
antiquo wavu ornament in the common pottery of south-easbirn 
Fnwcu ; this was brought by the I'hcenicians to Marseilles, and 
you juay still find it any market-day at the stalls of the potters. 
Dur antiquaries have had the lude to find some of the tools used 
by tho GauliaJi enamellem, such as crucibles tu fragments, a little 
shovel with a long handle to stir the hot charcoal, a tripod te 
carry the crucible, politthiug stones of all sires to polish the studn 
and bosses after onamclling, with holes exactly conospondbi^ ta 
them, pairs of pincers, Ac. 

M. de Fontenav gives a most interesting chapter on Ida cm ei^. 
periments upon the enamels found on tho Beuvray. Hb jkanUed 
to enamel with the rough materiid provided by the Cfo^ididi 
fleers, and succeeded perfectly, lie also used thn olA- Gtedldt 
polishing stones, and in this way. using imthing b^l^^nuderiab 
of the andeut workman, M. de Fontonay has uceuiat^ 
the Gaulish enamels from Mount Beuvray wUeh Bnwm at the 
Muioum of St. Germain. Me gives the results of bja qarftfVil 
chemical analvsis, and demonstratea tiiat tl|q (iraeera 
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tho Gauls was the primitive uno of j)ouriii^ the melted enamel 
<Hrectly upuD the he^itcd bronze. The objert whs surrcemded with 
clay so ns to make a little rup of clay* Kmiul the portion of the 
bronze which Avos to bo enamelled ; itWs Ihoii heated with the 
clay round it in a charcoal tiro near the crucildo which C4nnuiiiod 
the molten enamel. ^\ hoii the bronze wns liot euoiiprh a little 
enamel was poured upon it, before it couIimI the su[)<t 11 uoiis enamel 
was partly removed, and after coolin;^ was eulirely ri;iuoY«*d by 
j^Ushinpr, IcMiving none but what roinaiiioil in Iho incised lines. 
Tho whole of the procoH.s is t'xhibili'd in tho iVaiifnients which have 
been found. We think that JM.M. Bulliot aiul do FonlcnuA doscr\c 
to bo congmiulaU'd on the patience and cavo with wliicli they have 
coHocUhI and examinoii the o\idfuco Ldvcii hy (he iweavaLums on 
Mount Ihmvrtty. They hii\e certainly added an intorcs-li ji' chapter 
to the history of tho pi’imitivo arts. * 

Since those discoveries on tho Jleuvray utlention lias been 
directed to a ^ood many <»namelled fdijtvta already cliiMsed in tho 
niuseiims as Oallo-iiomaii, or even Meroviti^^ian ; and the result 
has been tbair reclassiticiition ns purely Gaulish work, cs}K*,cially 
when they have btam found in aouu' inKiuestioimhln Gaulish (»ppi- 
dum, such as Ger^ovia, for example, where a huyo and haudtM»mo 
belt-plato was found sumo tiiim ni^o, most 4>f which was coV4iiv<l 
with enamel alternating with brouzo orimmeiitvS. This is in tho 
museum at Clermont, where is another phiLti <'rii5iui»uU«*<l with en- 
graved Inzonges which were oiico tilled with ojianiel. .‘^ub.^c- 
ucntly to the publication id’ the hroihurv hy MM. Ilulliot and 
o Fonteiiay an euaiuelled bron/e of mucli ;ii*eali'i* iinpiat.i nco 
than am' previously fouiui on llie Jk u\ray ha^ Immmi dl.^eovered 
thei'o and sent to the jniiseiun at Nf. tJennain. It is of open 
work and oruameulud with littlo euaimdled }dates like th« almis 
which wo have »ili*e.ady dear rilx.Hl. probably, ita si/o 

nud .shape, it wius an ornaineui for a hovnu fasteJied by lwi> ri\ets 
ti> tho leather head-piece, luid hanging loosely on the lorehe.ul. 


BANCHOFT’S NATIVE RACES OF THE TACT FIC.— YOb. IV.* 

I N his fourth volunio Mr. llaiicroft confines his fitlenti«>n to nil 
structurus and buildings of every kin»l, hnual in the lerritorie.'* 
of the Pacitic Statc3 of North America, which do not manifestly 
belong to tho Christian invaders of the conn »ry. IV-ginning, for 
the mere sake of convenience, Avilh Costa Kiea and Nn'ara:;iia in 
the extmue South-East, he AAovlis lus aa’sv Mi.*p Ijy step io tho 
North-West until he reaches .\ri/oim and N' Vi iMexieo, a notice <,f 
tho antiquities of Peru Ijtnng reserved Idr tlic l .st eliaptiT. 

As in tbu volumes whicli wo Jiavt» alremly reviewed, .m) hen, 
Mr. Bancroft writes not for those who s4'ok nmuM-meul or the 
pleasant cxciieiuent of a subject full of Hiiniug inl^'rt'.-r,, but for 
patient workers for Avhom the acquisition of ii grain cd’ (ruth i.3 u 
6 u(Ticieut reward afUn* groping tiiroiigh a heap of .-and. Not a 
single question connected w'ith any part of tlie huiiian race is 
wi&out its importance, and it is obvi<iusIy iin]K>>-ihU* to .nHv what 
eiloct on the ethnological or other scieiico ol coming gcnenitions 
may )io produced by the careful ascertainment of j‘ac(.s relating to 
so consiucrablo a portion of tho human faniily as that Avliich h.is 
occupied the regions of (Smti-al America, TJn^ social :muI political j 
life, the manners and customs, Ihn laAvs, the ndigimiH, and the 
dialects of these tribes Mr. Bancroft luus examinod iu bi n prccediuj: 
volumes; and the credit which he claiiu.s for himself i.s -dimply 
this, that in each single vol II lue ho lias taken an iuU‘;iuil puil of 
the subject and .summed up in the coiupa'j.s of seven or ei;ibt liun- 
dred pages tho contents of almost the same nunibi v of \tilumc3; 
and tbat, by moans of amplo quutation.s and ex.ict iefLO'Uce.M, 
ho has done liis work iu such a w ay as to make it lunuM'i. 
sary for tho antiquary even to consult tluise If in 

noticing hia previous volumes Ave havi; felt Ijtiund to iidmil that 
the tOSK of comproHsiuii might with mhant.age ha\o bet ii carriu.M a 
good deal further, Ave are quitn aware, of the daiiger whirh mud. 
attend a careless or hasty examinaiii)ii of ground m> ]»;o't of Avhicli 
must be left untra\ersed. In truth, it must be coute.-^^Ml tliaf in 
no inconsiderable degree the iulcrf''t aUarhing tt» thu Avhuk* sob- 
joct is one rather of an indirect kind. The cnili/ntioji and ihf 
works of these tri})es of Pacitic America arc not (»f a .sm t !•» riAot 
our attention either by their wisdoui, their iiuijrdy^, or their 
beauty. In many parts we must nio\c Aveiiiilyus Ji\cr an arid 
wilderness; from much we must fci l tcmjued to turn away with 
intolerahlo loathing; and probably llicre ure nut ten jiam li\jng 
who could brace thomselves to thci tM-^k id' brini^ing all (he J'.u i.'t of 
the subject together, as they lie scaKcrtd in (lie aoIiuucs, often 
ponderous, more often for the m().st p.trt w'<ii'tblc,M.s, of huudreds uf 
observers writing in half a dozen lauguagis. We may thus mea- 
sure the debt of gratitude which nrclia ologists and lii&turiatis ouo 
to Mr. Bancroft, when we iiiitl that this fourtli volume einbudic.3 
the researches of some live hundred tra\('llcr.4, .‘^tuii-d liot m"rely 
en but reproduced, so far ns fact.4 and n*.siilt.4 aro con- 

cerned, in full ” ; that his notes are “ a <*ompli.tu index to all that 
has been written on the subject,’* while they contain ** biblio- 
graphical notices and historical details of the discovery and succoa- 
.sive explorations of each ruin,” 

Tho reader, then, who would go through the whole of this 
volume will the detonuinalion to lose sight of no liict, however 
minute, wb^ch may b« uientionud in it, uui.st bo alnio'-t patient 

* iViiliw J{are$ of the Par[fic SlatfS of \nrth Amrriva. lt\' Iluhvit 
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as the author; but for those who may' shrink from this task it may 
b<» well to say that tho general result of Mr. Bancroft’s nrch.-eo- 
logicnl inquiry has boon to strip tho subject of much of its mas- 
tery, and to throw cold water on theories which attribute nmn/uf 
the autupiitiefl of tho Central or other parts of America to long 
extinct racc.s, or which again connect those vauhihod races with 
the popuhitioiw of the Did World. It cannot, huxvovor, l>e denied 
(hut the general survey of the ruined (*i ties or isolated buildings 
and inoimds brings us to certain conclusions respecting tho civiliza- 
tion of the people wlio mised them, and lliat iu tho general agroe- 
ineiit of the.se eonciusioiis with the evidence of their Lraditious and 
of such knowledge of llioir religion and government as avo 
happen to possess litw (he iiirt which is at onco moat interesting 
and most important. In tliumstilvos many of these ruins, a.s Mr. 
Ikmerult frankly admits, have littlo to attract either the stwotator 
<»r tho reader. In Nicnviigua (67), and again in Guatemala (108), 
the ruins iiiid relics discovered point to a stationai*y condition of 
tribes Avho Avero found by the Kui'opean iuvad«»ra in a very Ioav 
staire of civilization. In such cii8e.s littlo inorij can be said than 
that tho relics in quoblion mii.<^t bo more than three hundi'ed }ears 
old. and may jx»bsihly be three thousand. 

J’ar more iustriietivo are tho remains of the city now known 
by the name ol Ck)p!in on (ho river of this name, wliirh joins (ho 
^ioUigiia about a hundred miles from it.s mouth in tho Gulf of 
\ I loud ura.i. What the j'eal mimo of this ruined city may have l)(*on 
‘ iu not kuuwii ; tho notion that it was iuhabi(ed at tho time of tho 
I Spaiii.sh coinpiest hiis ariseii from the i«lua that it Avas the abode of 
; the (Jopan chief who, after n i'mivM r« 'distance, was compelled to 
I submit to lleruando de (/li.iAes in 1530. This theory Mr. ilaucroft 
* regjivds as eirecliially set asidii by the fact that, some six years 
j i iirJhT, Oortes, passing Avilliin a few miles of the placu, never 
heanl of a city which, if inhabited at Ihi; time, inn.st have attracted 
I him to ils o«inqnest, and (hut nut half a century later the ruins siro 
described as being mueh in their pn .^eul condition. The great 
temple, of this city is still imp \iiiig iu its ruin. Inclosing an iwea 
I 4if by leet, its walls rise to height.s varying from seventy 

i to a Iuiiidv»Ml ami twenty feel, sloping on all except tho river side, 

; Avhen? it rises jierpendicuhui^ the .summit of i(s miglity imiss 
1 eoA'ered Avith tropical Acgt'talifp. Willun lhi.s aiva am two largo 
I rcclatiguhir imnktin courts, from which steps asoeml (>n all sides, as 
{ ill a Buimiii aiiiplutlu^itre. Onthoihreo pyramids also contained 
j A\itliin it lui lraet‘s of any sup(‘rstruclurij iioAv remain, nor in all 
' G»)pan have flii v c*overed buildings bi‘en found. 'Die likelihood is 
I that grand temples Avrmight in Avood crowned iheso mounds, and 
; that lime lia.s ea((‘n away every ve.stigc* of theM* £.tiuctures. On 
j s«»me btonci*, popularly know'ii as altars, there remain indeed 
' hieroglvphic inscriptions Avhicli. if deciphered, iniglit tell us somo- 
1* thing not only about the.se temples, but about the history of tlio 
I city. Of thi.s dc,ci)>hernicnt IIkuo is littlo hope. Bilingual iuscrip- 
! liuUi<, like tlmt of (ho Uf/.si-tta stone, aaouUI be of no uw) whero 
’ both the lanuiiage.s Jiave piri.Miecl, and llu' stones ofOopanwill pro- 
I bably guard iJjcir secret Avilh better .succec-s llian the .sepulchres of 
Elinna. 

But if of actual hi.story we have nolliing, and if these largo 
wooden temples aio lost to us iiTeirievi'.bly, it may fairly bo Saul 
that the smaller antiquities td' tho pkus' tell us much about the 
people; and here, as everywhere olso ihioiighoiit these wide regions, 
ilie eoucliKsioii forced on us is invarialdy the same. ThocarviHl 
uheli.vk-, staiiies, .‘iiid iiluls 4*xhibil cert.ainly no mean skill in tho 
handling of int^liument.^ and in the maiia;^emenl of forms so as to 
pn)diiee u eertaiii eilect f»f grandeur. Tho c.-irviug is often e.\- 
tremely minute, and ity undercut Avitb singular force, producing 
.^Ivong contrabts of tight and shade ; but here, in the strict interttsU 
of Irutli, tho piitisu .‘'lioid<l imd. Gontining ourselves t<j those clia- 
racterislic}4, Aviiich may murk ihc art of any savage p^iOple, we nioy 
, -rtfdy .spi*ak of these ubeli.slis, or statues, as “ most wouderliil 
I iMeaiions of Amerinm art’’ (94); nor perhaps need wo take ox- 
i cepiiun to the eulogy of the well-known traveller Stephens, 
j A\Jii> de.scribc3 iiiiich of tho Avt^rk at Gopau as being equal 
1 to the linesl J’’.gypiiau sculpture” (103), although some may 
thiuk thill eulogy i.s iiere pushed to its utmost limits. But 
tlu". htudimt of I'kiropean art inuat simply protest when Mr. 
Stcpht*ns, bp4*;iliing i»f .suiiie fragments of ligures found at I’aleuque, 
pronoiuictis tJu.*m to approach the tlreek models in justness of 
proportion aud syimuetry ” (331). Nothing is gained by pio- 
itvising to iliscover anyAviicro excellencrs Avhich do not exist; and 
Io aitribuU*. to Ihcdu American carvers anything even remotely 
approaching to the touch aud the feeliug of Bhoidina is simply to 
druAV a vcul over the history of the Wc.'siern Continent so far as it 
is rend to us in the buildings or the triulitions of tho people. Eew 
facts cun be more impressive than that which iu these American 
cities meets us every Avherc, telliug us, with ah awful monotony of 
iteration, of a people oppressed by an atmosphere of appalling and 
unvarying hidcousiie.ss. The stnictiu'es of Uxmal and Palenque 
juust have been, iiidctal some of them still are, imposing in their 
gimcrai outlines. Their miglity mnssos of wall have someUiing 
cvi u of the j^audeur of an Egyptian pyramid, while their stoiio 
vaults, f'xhibiting some approach to the principle of the key-stoned 
ft wh, must have improssed on the beholder the sense of victoxy over 
great nmclmnical ilillicullies ; but, beyond tho impressions of j^war 
and mujesi Y thus left on the mind, there would have been only the 
cru.'^hing Iccliug that the, world was governed by a multitude 
pitiless dcvili, AVe may take the richest and the most elaborate 
of the ubulisks or statues of Copan or Mexico, and we find in tho 
faces aud figures carved upon them nothing, but forms of nglineso 
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.1 i ... I 1 . I » . 1 4Ka wault aH nevcr-fiinlin!? Xolet mut Qnrriet I'umwh frwli material, week 

» astoiindmff it w Lard, mde^, to »««’* “ 1 «® week, for the bu«v literavv hoe to hive at leisure. Here, hoW- 

amdenUd. 'IhrouKhout, the^ mute f ever, wo have at rust a t.ort«U«, or comparatively portable, record 
tii art of the rnmnlry wm in tlw hands of the vMli,rtis of old ifn^lish custom and tradithm. Mr. iJyor’a 

Ltimldy aa an inatruuiont for “iaTS hook is entitled to p«.i«. raU.-r for evstem and industry than for 

eubmwsion to a mlitriou of raurdor “’‘jf “’Jj, now light thrown upon old to,ric» -, hit ho has crteinly contrived 

ho the case with the images ot tli fiE ' , , nuestioned to collect much ourunia iiiatler, and w« liave 'iltlo doubt that, as 

their loulhBomo lootetoolrt ol hiuiuin hiiart»,ctuim>t he qiiestiouea. lu 1. 1 1 ...» , 

Jloro every form is purposely ftud studimisly disi^ustiuj^ ; hut wo 
can scarcely «iy much less id* theur (Tonvoiiliunul lolia‘^c, and oven 

Tlio Ibnus carveti on the ccle- 


of the patterns of tbnir arabesque. Th 
hraUidrusa del UobemiMlnr at llximil are elahonut*, indeed, and 
intricate; hut w'o shall look in vain Ibr a Hin;^h} outline to indicate 
the wnkeainjif of tho faintcat feidin^ of tcudenJO.s.s and |Ln*aco in the 
mind of the artist ; nor is the strenjfth of this coinleinnation at all 
weakened by the fact tJiat w(i luiiy tiinl ^eat ljt‘anty of mere work- 
lunnship. The drawinj? by (Jatherwofid «if tlio beiui-relief found in 
tho teluplo collod after it at Palenquo (329) iiiay in no way e.x- 
agm^rato its merits; but its forms are munstruus ms contrasted oven 
■whh English sculpture of the twndfili wuiiurv, whi<*h few w<3uld 
venture to compare with the eyjiuiietry and pmjiortiou of (ireek 
art. We may take, again, the, Ho-ealleil “ Tal3leL of tho t’rob.s *' 
(333), fo\md in thesjime city, in which two priests am seomiugly 
•worshipping Iniforo n cro.ss »uriuonnti‘d by a wiiijjed creature which 
may l)e a cock, a lurkey, or a bitsilisk ; hut even hero wo liud, AskU 
Homething more of an iicquainuuico with the anatomy f»f the huiutiii 
frame, the same exhibition of hideous features, Avhich never could 
have chameterized the people, ainl which the]*el'oro wo soeui forced 
to regard as put on designjidly for tlie purpcHo of scaring ilieni. 

Nor can we well overlook the siginlicance of another circiim- 
slaiice which 8c*eins to justify this estimate of American art. 
Kightly cautious as Mr. ilaucroft in drawing general c< inclu- 
sions, and much as ho disliltes the.orizing, ho is driven on ti survey 
of the whole evidence to admit that the. reasons for ascrihing these 
works to races extinct now, or at tin* time of thi* European con- 
quest, are slight indeed, if not utterly wortlile.-*3. There is nothing 
to disprove, there poeiu-s overything to o.iliihli.sh, the fact that they 
are tho work of tribes wlioso j|ggeiu rate dosc< nd.'int.s Imvo but 
lately pnased away, or still survfll without e\cii the memory of 
the' 
art 
of 

muling their history aright if wo assign to the relics of their art 
110 more than tlieir "true value. 

Wo muko no attompl to follow Mr. Uancrofl step bv . top through 
his long journey of exploration. It is enough to .nay that all Avhich 
perhaps oven the mn.it oxacling antiqmiry needs To know will bo 
found in Mr, Jiancrofl s pages. 


his book gets into fresli editions, ho will sco his way to condense it 
still moT« by grouping succinctly the similar usages of various 
counties, though tho space s:ived may still havo to l>e filled up by 
novel research. 

Jt is not perhaps so much in respect of the upper as tho lower 
strata of society that a record of ob‘<olete customs is most needtjd. 
\nti4uaries ami Ooiirl go.'**‘ips may bo trusted to cbroniclo tho 

manner and mcariure «3f rov.il “ New A ears gifts/ which »-ec*ni to 

have hiyl a knack of coming in rather tliaii going out in the rcigua 
of Henry VII. and Elizaladh. I'Acn the crown-piece under tho 
plate of each chaplain in waitimr on New YcAr's Day has longbtien 
ghen up, and the Laureate of ibis year of grace bus no longev U> 
receive an hfinorarium lor an ode set to music and siuig on New 
Years morn wherewith to salute the king or the queoii. JUit a 
vast deal of light upon comparativo foUdore lurks, no doi^t, in 
such humbler customs as that of the “ tirst fool” on New Year* 
morn. Ju the north of JCnglaud it Is ill luck tor an mnmte to go 
forlli from .a houae till some one has entered it, and good luck or 
ill luck for the vear dcjienda on whetluT man or woman outers 
tir>t. In TiJincashire 11 light-luiired man is n.s unlucky as a woman, 
and it bus bi^coinc a special calling for dark-favoured nien^ to hiro 
themselves out for liquor and im alm.s “to take the New ^ear 111. 
In Woi-cestorahire luck U ensured by laring hnudson the first canil 
singer who presents himself at tho front door, loading him 
Ihiough ibeMmiise, ni.d letting him out at the back. Li 
Scotland “first-footing” used to ho a much mtire complicated 
alfair, involving — i.e. spiced ale and spirits— enkoa, 

short-bread, and what not; to .‘^iiy nothing of a mor« tender 
interpret.ation of tho custom, when the first cower by pre- 
avrangemont met his Kweellicart, and obbiined the privilege of a 
ki^s as her “ first-foot.” Another custom uf the same is not 



.match “ the cream of the well/* the first pitclicrfiil of the new year, 
and with it thi? prospect of tlm Iwst luck. Tlio same excitement is 
going on in the dwellings ol South Scotland at the samo hoiu*, 
when, as the poet lialh it — 

Twnll hinu'k — twa ni'^lunir hi/.ziea raise 
And lillin gfn-d a sad gate ; 

Till’ llow’r <»f tlic M'ell to our houso gno.s 
And ril the l{»d gel. 

Tho customs connected with tho I'cnst of Epiphany and 
with Twelfth J)av are many and nirioiis; and it is singular how 
Ion*’- and widely* tho namo and dciiciicy of tnmyv'f/ol lia.s b**tjii 
ussneiated with it.s f.Jistiug. IsomUicool in CmnberLmd foma 
part of the bovontge called romomlivj partaken of on Twelfth- 
night bv the rustics along with Lobscousc— f.e. beef ami 
011U.U8 and fried potatot-a. To judge from Itenick we 
iiii’dit take “ geiith.' laiulww'ool ” to Iw a li*otUy and aweet 
compound, and covUdulv it had a great part in the coromomal 
of wassailing lives mid human beings in ^ orkshire, Devonshire, 
and other coiiulies. Hut whim towards tho end of Mr. Divers 
volume wo lind ourselves keeping Uhrislmaa Eve at Notting- 
ham, the lambswool moots ua as it did in the first months 
of tho year, but this timo with a full cxplamition:—*^ Apples 
are toasted upon a string till they drop into a bowl of 
hot spiced nlc; and thi.s from tho w/ftnesa of tho beverage i.s 
called Umb*s-wool.” With Kiwis in which this was a 
prim© ingredient, itinerant minstrels would appear on the Eyo of 
Epiphany ; and in Statfordshini tho sUr that led the Magi wsw 
represented by a lighted hill-tiro. »Soomingly iu connexion with 
thi** thoivdi it ia not ofuiv to trace the train of ideas, are tho 
customs wLicli Mr. Dver ttnds to havo prcvnilc.l at tho sumo season 
on thobonhrrs of Oloucoslershire and Hoivfordshiro. At Pauntley, 
' nonr Ncweiit, the men of a farm w'ould nsacmble in a held sown with 
wheat, and, after making twelve tire.s of straw in a row, would, 
standing round one much larger than the n?st, drink a glass of cider 

to the master's health. Then, niturnhig to tho faimhou^, they w^^ 

not likely to die out, tho volume now beforo u.h traces them regiUcd 011 cakes soaked in cider. The siiine ceremony wen 
to Pompeii, whem one was found by Aubivy full of denarii, tho othor side of the boundary lino of the ® 

inaertod by a slit, as into our inissionary-boxtia : and there is more drinking, hallooing, and choriisamg round the tii^, 

ground for the supposition that the box in which the gifte were supper afterwards there was a plum-cake with u hole i 
deposited has come to stand for tho giftsi themselves. Few sub- which tho bailill* took to^ tho wainhouse. Ihero tn 
iects are fuller of interest than this, and it is a pity that moro idedgcd tho best ox in a curious toast, and tho cake utacea on 
has not been done till of lato years to keep alive tho quaint, this ox’s horn. If the ox, when 


DYEli’S BltlTlSll roia'bAU CUSTOMS.* 

f PlIERE is no atruiiger illii.-lration of llio atlage Ihnt “ «»xtrcnics 
-L meet ” than the rurioiKs roviva) of an olnolfio custom as the 
latest novelty of tho day. As cvi.Oe.s rovoho, the old, -which had 
soeiued to have gone clean out, cninos in fresh and lu'W. Thus it is 
slated by Mr. Tmihs tliat at Dew.slmvy, since i 82 tS. one of the 
churcdi iSolls is tolled ns for a funeral on CJiri.'vtin.as lAe, and this 
Devirs Knell, as it is ile.sign»iU*d, signilies that tho De\il died 
when Christ was born. Hut resoandi w'ould uo doubt Hatisiv 
tlio iiiquiroT that the custom is a revi\iil duo to some moro than 
ordinarily symbol-loving vicar; and iu like inamitr, in (.'hri.st- 
mos trees, Christmas boxes, New Year’s gifts, and the customs 
attached to th© movable and other feruNt.<i of ouv Calendar, the 
wider the search, the xnoro curious wdll the history of each be 
found to bo, if indeed confusion docs not result from Ih© rivalry 
of competing originals. ^Vhot would a De>v.sbury >icar have 
known m 1828 of Christinas tn'cs, which have got their foot- 
injj in England since the union of A'ictoria and Albert ? Yet when 
it 18 alleged that they arc a Cermnn custcmi, reforahlo to the earliest 
preacher of Christianity among the Gernmns, un<l commemorative 
of the fir-tree under which lie slept according to the legend, we are 
carried bade past Gorman Christiiinity to the Pagan cu.stoms of the 
conquerors of Germany, the legions of Dnisu.s, whuse ^riaturnalia 
were uotoble among other features for dolls and puppet.** filling on 
mimic pines — tho exact pictuivs, to judge from ancient gems, of a 
Ohristmas tree. As for the (.Uiristmas boxes, which uiv perhaps 


grotesque, symbolical, poetic usages which in various ways illus^ 
trato tno social and domestic manners of our 
of the most popular rciHiriurles on the 


flui Kiil.-A fftU til the mistress: if forward, to the hailiii. A. J 


one 



Ymr Book and Every Day Booky we have 
directed attention, and the foIo drawback to these, as well an concerns the ox and the hoalth-drmking tonn^ weme also to 
AS to Ibo more modom Book of Dayn of Messrs. Chambers, have been in use at Tretire, now tho wye-side, the oxs toss 
is that they are, owing to tho admission of othor matter, too erbitmting between the boys and the ns to the ownership of 
cumbrous and bulky fot handy use. The perenuial stores of the •‘be cake. In Pembrokeshire on rwemh Day a band of own or 

^ ^ bovB carry about a wroi in a gaily-ornamented cage or mimic house, 

• Britiek Pepuiar CWilomt, Paet and Pruent. Arraugod according to JSo rit mn « the Sonff of 
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and they are his niou ; and whilnt it would aceui Dial they aru 
nothing loth 1 o porket the prratmtio8 which reward Ihuir services, the 
probabilities are that the wren liguros so conspicuouely in the cere- 
jwony on the score of tlie supposed Bupematural or nature 

with w'hicli it and the robin iwo cxtidited in l^ngUsh proverb-loro. 
The Irish hunting of the wren on St, Stephen’s llay is quite 
another thing, and the custom bus for the lust tliirfy yearrt 
been put down by authority. In tho I.'^lo of Man tho custewn is 
askiociated with a rather curious legend, which keeps it From dying 
out ; bift Bueh imges as thi.s, and that cd* hunting owls fuul 
squirrels on OhrirttuuiR Pay and St. Andro\v’.s IHiy, must in liuu*. 
Rucoumb to iucrensing ri\ ili/atimi. Tins old praclire at St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Aekworlli. of susjvuuling :i sheaf of corn oul- 
sido tho porch on Christ iuhr J'^e for the especial benctit of tin* bird.s, 
is more uppropriaio tt> the spirit of tho S(»ii.son. Itoferouco has bei-u 
.ilready mado to the rehabilitation of rugan festivals by tJie 
Church of Uome, and u c tind that Cttiidhunas bay is a case in point. 
Although peinu'ally suppo^od to commoinorate the ngod Sinu'cms 
taking our f^ord iii his anus, and calling Him a light to lighUm 
the (Tontilcs/’ it is certain that the old custom of carryiiig candles 
ut this tWust was in honour of (^eres, who lind to soar*‘h lor Rro- 
serpiiie, when stolen by “ gloomy Dis,” with candN'S <»r lorclu's. 
We have Pope limoct*nts word for it, that, uii:vl»le to wuppress tJie. 
custom, the holy I'athers subsliliitc'd the Jth'Ssed Virgin for tho 
heathen goddess in its eelehr.ition. At Rip«»u (^ltlledr:ll It was 
customary to illuminate exlonsivelv on ihe Siindyy iu‘.vt bi‘roro 
OandlemaM. in like manii»*r p.n.ncii*l{es and eross-buiw repreRi-nt a 
compromise or a taldiig-oxor of nistouH ; and llio perambu- 

Jttlion and iiiaiiUiititui of (uvliiivd tvo»*s in Kent during ivoLratiou 
w'oek (akhough this is nut undn* tho sanction of I'CcleMasticiil 
authority) is said to be ivfi'rable to heathen .-uj'idiciil ion of .Coins, 
tho god of wintis, for fu vourablo breezes. TJio liu*al namo Is 
‘‘youliug*’ (p, 207). 

Mr. Dyi^r ilUislratea St. David’s Day with the various surmises 
which refer th« national “leek” to the l»riti<li Celts and the 
Jlybljnn Adonis respectively: and itprojtos of Mid l.enl, or Abithcr- 
ing Sunday, discourses of Sinniel cakes with mure interest Ilian 
of tho day ils<df, which ha'* a spneiality <^f its own, and uas chm*iy 
meant by the Church for re.ligimis improvemeul. In the West 
of Knglaud this JMes Kereclionis ” i? so esiecnn d liy llio einiple 
Ml:. A little more on this point might well be sub.-^ti tilted for the 
btorios about him and Xell and Dambert Sinue'r'* fit her —el early 
“pt^t hoc8,’’ but not “proptiT hoes.” Instejid ui‘ .^imuel cakes, tig 
pica are eatou on ^fid L«‘ut Sunday in Danc?i.''hiye and iSlatrord- 
ahiro ; although in si^voval other count h*s J'alm Sund iy counts as 
Rig Siuiday, probably on account of uur liiu-d’s seeking lig.s iLt: 
day before his triumphal entry into Jeru'^Jilom. To thi.s latter 
♦Sunday is laekcd a cMiriuns u.sage nt Jlentkiml. n llerelord.sliire 
church; pricRt and people vceoive from tlio churcliwardens 5v cfike 
and bun (and formerly u cup of bt’er), to con.sumo in ciuirch,* “in 
token of a dcbim to forgive and forgot uU animosiiies and to 
})reparo fur Chri.stiuii.s.” 

Jiut few probably of tho.se who have Calen hot cross-bnUR on a 
score or nmro of Cood Fridays have eVi*r heard of flood b'rklav 
bread; it ia a small lo.if liakod on that morning and then 
put by till the next nnniver.'ary of it. Fs.jd as a ineilieioe nnd 
grated into water, it Ls siquiobcd tvi cure diarvlitca nml other nil- 
menta, aud persons must be indeed in a bad way wIioro couiplaints 
resist two do.wH of (lood Friday breiwl. Among other customs of 
this day in one still in \ugue among the .l’ortni^ut.so nnd South 
American siulors in the liondoii docks -iianieiy, that of Hogging 
Judas Iscariot, or a block «jf wood whii^h isdrcbsMjd up to rc[ire3cnt 
him. The traitor is tiually burnt. One of tho mobt slran^re nnd 
gratuilous Hogging custoiuri ciohiiccUmI with tho Caieinhir Wiu? 
one said to have attached to Holy Innucents’ Day, of 

whipping up tho cliildnm upon lunoeeuts’ Day morning that 
tho memory of this mnvlht'.r might stick the cU>ser; and, in a 
moderato propi>rtiou, to act the crueltio again in kind '' (seo p. 
498), It iR rather hard that the children were not iillowod to be 
flogged in effigy, like Iscariot. There is a touch of poetry iu the 
mimled peals still rung in several churches and at Wells (Jut hcdral 
on iDDocents’ Day; and tho custom is most rctined at Norton, near 
Evesham, where the bells first mng a luutiled peal for tho 
slaughter^ innocents, and then unmuffied joy-beU.s for llio deliver- 
ance of the Infant Christ (p. 500). There is agn^at diifcrv'.nce in tho 
matter of taste and relinument between some country cubtoms and 
othecB. Thus the custom in Lancashire, Salop, Warwick, luxd 
North Wales of lifting ** and heaving, ’’ which is something akin 
to the old«>fesiiioned rolling down Greenwich Hill on I^Rter 
Mondayt, is said to be troceable to a fancied representation of the 
llesiiziectiQn ; and it » hard to believe that up to 1821 a bull was 
baited annually at Wokingham on St. Thomas’s Day under the 
sanction of the aldenxxan and town clerk, whose perquisite the buU’s 
tongue was considered. On the othnr hand, there was much pictu- 
Toaquenefla iu many of these popular dustoma, os, for insUnce, when 
ou AR Bouls’ Day, in ludf^aAiozen cottnties, yoimg aud old would 
be going “ arsouling,” i.u. begging for ‘^soul-RJakus,” or in quest of 
“ doWbrofid,” as in other counties the oaten bread then diati-ibutod 
was <^ed. Sm*.h another custom is still kept on St. Thomas’s 
Day, in Uevefuzdshire, vhote troops of women and children go a- 
mummiig, or a-goodimr, or, uu they say in Cheshire, “ a-Thomasiii,” 
or whatever eW compounded of “dole,” ^‘cora,” or such like 
^hmet, Sttouia best to express their enand. 

To the same feeling for tho pictiirea|ue appealed such onstoina 
as wnelhafeBsiQg. at Isssington oa AecnaBton Ikty, and the blessing 


of wells aud springs in StaiFordshiro, the procksssions with floral 
poles and vc.stmcnts, and the canticle, and pause under the Gosnpl 
Diik, at Wolverhampton in Ilogntion Week (see p. 208), 
mummers at i 3 bristmas*tidc, and the decoration of chorchotf with 
huUy at that season, and with the yew ou Good Friday. Another 
strong appeal w:w to niagister artis ingenique largitor, v«iter,’' 
ns iu still recognized in tho Christinus lmuipurs,and the good oheor 
connected witli certain festivals in colleges, country houses, aud 
even in a lower range of society. Though it is not now tho rulo 
of conn try hiui ses 11 1 Ohri.Rtinas," as it was before the Civil Wars, 
accoixliug to Aubrey, that “the tirst diet brought to tabic should 
a Ixoar's head with a lemon in his mouth,” this solid apparition 
is still welcumed with musical honours at Queen’s, in Oxford, on 
t •hristma.s Day, in coiumemomtion (as wo learn in p. 478) of tho 
gallant sludent who, having retired to the forest of Shotovor for 
the quif'ter study of his Aristotlf 3 , was incontinently interrupted 
by a wild Kair. With a lively sense of tho brute's difttasto for 
ethics, the youth, quick as thought, muiinod tho precious volume- 
d(»wn its yaNvniiig jrtWH, with the choking and convincing formula 
“ (IrnuMiiu est. ’ i’ossibly there are students who do not bliuno 
the boar for succumbing ; it is more to oar |iurj)oso that tho boar’s 
head is not quite obsoluti' at Chri.slmas. 


ri:i:xcn mtkkatdhic. 

f TABIjNT snn fftfn libdlL XeviT has this proverb been more 
strikingly iHus?tr.itod ibau in the case of the edition of tho 
turbulent t 'oadjiitor s Aluiuoira now in cours«o of publication.* M. 
Fcillct was the writer originally engaged to prepare tho work 
fur tho privs, and his llh»roiigh ai-quaiulance with tho history of 
the F’roinle period partieiiliirly qualitiod him for the task. Two 
^olluut‘s have already appeared, and the promifau held forth in 
them led us li> expect a masterpiece of senohu'ship aud eweful 
uiuiotatiuii. Far bo it from us to s.iy tliat M. Jules (iourdaiilt ‘will 
nut carry on to a wilisfaetory cunchisiuii the task begun by M. 
Foillet. hidet'd iluj third volu^HP now bofuio us proves quiln tho 
revevst' ; but still wo caninit lioljrvegretting that t lie Je.mied uulbor 
•d* the book ou La misiro an temps de la J’’road( should ha\u been 
cut oil’ at the early age of forU-edght, ospeeially when we think 
that his death was hastened by the lioiTor.** of the war of the 
Coimuune. It seems that the MS. of the concluding volume.^ of Do 
Ifet/'s Memoirs, ready for tho press, was destroyed by lire during 
tiio siigo of I’iiris; and thus M, (.buirdaiilt has laboured iiiuler tho 
.Rigrial disadvantage of tinishing a work without the uialeriala 
whicJi his j)vedereijsor Jnid ussidnously collected. If wo btur thi.i 
cireuiuslunco iu mind, wo sliall not grndgo M. Goiudault oven 
a double amount of praise. As a matter ol fuel, this third in.'rUi- 
merit of tho Memoirs is in overy respect a worthy contiiuuiiiou of 
the two previous on<‘s. It ukejj us to the month of »Sep1einbi*r 
1631, nnd gives by way of appeiidi.x tho treaty i.oneliided iu 1651 
helweeu the leaders of Iho Fromle and the friends of ihu Ru^ui 
princfis, then didaincd in captivity at Havro. 

As wo nro now tmiding on classic ground, vs a may luontion tho 
first volume of M. Lemerre's new edition of Mulieru.f M, Anaiulu 
France, who is responsible for this undertaking, promises a liib of 
llio pilot, a cuinuientary, u sek'Ctioii of various imdings, a glossary, 
&(;. ; and xvo have no doubt that all ihc&o will bo iortbcoui- 
iiig in iluQ lime. Mcauwhilo wo must be Rutisficd with tho 
bare text of Moliere's liist live pla}a. It is well known that 
twenty-ill roo of iho comedies were printed during tho author's*, 
lifetime; these vditiams prinnptSy luiighly issued, wm full of 
typographical blunders, and, aithough they tiro of course the 
best source for tho settling of tho text, yot they requiro ctm- 
siderablo atteutiuii on tho part of modern cdiLurs. M. Franco 
lui.R tukon them as his guide, aud ho nrosorves religiously both 
the spidling and tho punctuation. With respoot to tho r«- 
maininir plays tho best authority is of e.ourao the edition of 1682^ 
is.RUed by the actor l^t Grange, and by Vinot, wJxo was Moli^^ru’a 
particular friend. M. I'runce promises to adlicro faithfully to it^ 
and, if the various promises mentioned above lU'o reaU/.ed, 
wo shall bf3 able to place iu our libraries an elwgont edition of 
Muliero, of a portable size, beautifully printed, and coutaiuiiiig 
every po.ssible help towards a tliorough acquaintance wilii 
w'orKS and life. The pre.sorjt voliimo contains u ri^productioA u£ 
the wcll-laiowii portrait by xMignanJ. 

\Vu wish that M. Siiuenn laico had iutrodiu:ed his drat voluioa* 
of tho History of Duguosclin X by something like a prui'acci tulUng^ 
ua iho plan adopted, tho authorities consulted, and tho peculiar 
features which dzatiiijj;uish this monograph from all pxocodiug onaa* 
A passage quoted trom Dorn Vaissotto'a IXistom a 4 nirai» ^ 
Lmtgiu^QQ informs us, indeed, tlmt the biQmphiea or the haroia 
Ooiistablo hitherto published deserve tn bo 
rather than amongst ti'ustworthy documeuta ; but beyond thfe JMi. 
Luce gives im np information,, and we ore left to jrotW a» we g(k 
along the naturo of the documents ho has hod at Iub diapusal; anA 
the use he has mode of them. We must say at the outsat tha^t 
the splendid oditiou of Fivilssart’s Ciirooiclea prepared by M« 

Luce for the Sociti^td do Ulistoire de Franca mxoes 
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40 i&)»tiGii of the merite of the work now herore tie ; end it ie 
ppa^Ie to^iiead attentively the tirst few paj?es without soelug that 
we are under the guidance of an historian who kiiowe his aubjoet 
intimately. The nrat volume takes us as far as the battle of 
pooherel. In aoeordaiice with tho indicatioii mveo in the title^age^ 
CBit. Luce describes not only Dugucsclin, but the fourteenth century, 
so |hr at least as Franco is conci^rned ; his estimate of the Breton 
chmeter (Chapter ii.) is very striking, anti the whole of the third 
chapter, devoted to a akoteh of private life in Franco live hundred 
years ago, is of the higheat interest. Tho jn^ceH jusf jficaticeis till no 
liBBS than n hundred and sixty pages of small type. ^ 

M. ChurlcB liCiitherio coiubuies the bpt'cial tmiuing of a civil 
engineer with the gifts of an accomplished writer and thii erudi- 
tion of an archseologist * *, and helms applied tbe.se qualiticniions 
to th<) discussion of a subject full of hi.storical interest. Scientific 
explorers who have tmnod their attenlien lo geological questions 
are aware that tho shore of tho Gulf of Lyons is ii kind of KHher^ 
landSf very similar to the (‘Oasts of Holland and of sonit; parts of 
tho Adriatic. The old Narbononsis was studded with cities of 
considerable importance which have now disappeared for over 
under the gradual accumulation of snud ; in days comparatively 
recent the limit of the fyontinont on that side w;is formed by 
two lines of coast exactly as is tho case now at Venice. A 
series of lagoons, peqwtually fed by the sea, had favoured the 
cBtablishnient and pwisperity of harbours, the only surviving one 
of which is Maraeitles. A lew ccHtrivica lienco, says 'M, Lontln 5 nc, 
all this zone will probably be lit fur eultUatioii ; just now it is 
wretchedly barren, ilnd the (ioveruiueja has, strangely enough, 
never thought it worth while to inquire into the possibilily of 
iitiliziug or improving a very considerable tract nf land. Tho 
volume before us consists of two parLs j in the former, the author 
examines from a general point of view the variations of the 
sea-coast, devoting a chapter to the thn'.e Mediterranean deltas j in 
the latter he studies specially the Gulf of Tiyons and its principal 
topographical features. M. Lentherics practical conclusions may 
be summed up ns follows: — (i) Tmnalorm the French Mediter- 
ranean logooLia into a forest by planting pine-trees, maple, &e. ; 
(2) constinct a port which shall fncilittilc inc working ot the coal 
beds of the deiiartnumt of the Gard. Aiguos-Mortes is, he con- 
siders, tho boat harhuur for such purposes, and might ea^^ily bo 
ivatored to its ancient prospei'^ll^. Tlic volume is completed by a 
fiones of illustnitivo documenta and by iifteeu maps or plana boiui- 
tifully engraved. 

W'« have had lately many French publications treating of tho 
popular auugd and ])octical traditions of dit^brent Funqtcan 
countries. >1. AUitjd liaiubaad*8 intorcsling collcctiont dc\otcd 
to Uussian literal tire is the most roceol work of the kind. As in 
other instances, so in the case of Itussia, popular poetry includes 
two classes of compositions totally distinct Ironi each other. The 
lyrics are of a religious character, and they present under a 
f/liii.stian garb rciuiinsconces of the original lurin of hcathenisiu 
which marked the Slavonic races. These j»ooiu.s are much e.irlier 
than tho other monuiiunits of llus&ian lulk literature, and the music 
to which they are sung is extremely ancient ; in fact, tho eanio 
melodies are found on Iho b.nil»s of tho ^'olga and at the furihrsl 
end of the ilroton peiiinsuhi in l’ran<?t‘. Next to tho hric 
poems come the epics or liislorical coinpo^iti«)ns, the bubjects of 
which aro the luiiional heroc.s and patriotic legends of llusbia. 
Tills cliibb of coni]ir.fiitu)ns alone iillb the pages of M. Uambuiurs 
volume. He has divided them into lour groups, and 
analyses the most remarkable amongst them, giving us occasional 
cxtiiicta, and '^howdng how* tho sniuo myths occur in the iitorary 
monuments of countries tho most dissimilar in point of climate, 
civilization, and political syiniuiThic*^. 

The title of M. Julos Levallois'a new book | must not lead the 
reader to Buppose that we are now proecnled with a leceuLly dis- 
covered tragedy or comedy of I’icn-c (Jiffneillr. But even the 
published plays* of the author of Polymcte are in.>t. iimcU known to 
tho genoraiity of ix'aders, with the exception of tho four or live 
masterpieces which have been reprinted ad namrtim and still 
supply «hoieo extracts to anthologies compiled for tho use of 
schools. M. Le\»n 11 oia acknowledges that oucli anthologies have 
their merits, and he does not wish to depreciate them ; at the same 
timo ho maintains that tho stiuly of Melitc, L'iUmion comiqnp^ La 
gnlerit du Ptdais^ an<l the less popular pieces of Comuillo is 
necessary to a Kili.‘»factory knowledge of the poet's character, 
and W'o ore bound to say Ibat tho excursions he has made 
in those terre^ invoginten have produced vuluablo results. Thoro 
existed hitherto a kind of Oorueillian logood, combining, like 
ail legends, a small pmportion of truth with a largo amount 
of error. M. Ijevallois has fairly demolished it, and his muuo- 
hits the merit of drawing our attention to beauties which, 
'on the awtliority of piofessors of literature, xvo had hitherto 
neglected. 

The intellectual lifo of a nation in intimately cotmected with 
its poKtioal development. It h absurd to s^mte two elements 
equity Contribute towards tlie accomplisfament of a coiniuon 
result ; and, further, as the various brauchos of tho human raeo 
are closely conneeteil with one another, we may say that the 
ebaxacter of any given national literature cannot bu thoroughly 
understood till wo have aHCcrtained how it has both inllu- 
eoeed its Mighboors and been indneneed by^thexn in ro- 

otiAe ^rU (9 dn ptfffh ih Lytm» cii. i^h4^. Fsris : First. 

J tja Amk Mane, A. ^snvbawl. Fsriti ; Mdromiiefive. 

Fik J«dai Levatlois. Uldier. 


turn. Such is the princijial idea running through JUL Alfred 
Bouguaiilt 8 Jlistoire- de¥ littiralurea cirangbres^j the ftflt vedama 
of which is now bftforo us. When we say that wi&ift the 
compass of a ulodm'a^e-^ized octavo, M. Boo^aalt studies the 
literature of Germany, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Sweden, 
and l.»apland, tho reader will perceive tliat he need net eXjpect 
more than a sketch, Illustrated here and there by extracts; the 
criticisms er(5 in general very fair, and the style is clear and 
picturesque ; but, in spite of his professions, \L llougeault neglects 
those cuinnarisouB with the literary tuashTpieces of other ooun- 
iriw w'hicn would bring out the peculiarities of German poetn', 
philosophy, and criticism. His work, therefore, falla short of the 
ideal conception drawn in the preface. ^ 

M. Gustave Hubbard's pro^immo fails likewise in ima respect ; 
although it proclaims sumew'Jmt pompously and pretentiously the 
Synthesis of Fmropcan Civilization.’’ t Wo readily admits how- 
ever, that iiu iiulhor can succeed in giving in four hundred duo- 
decimo ])agcs lK)th a synthetic ’’ history of any Uteratoro and a 
critical sketch of its principal writers. M, Hubbard’s volume forms 
part of a collection which we liave already had occasion to notice *, it 
IS intended to deal with contemporary literature; but the author has 
judiciously prefixed an introductory chapter on the bmnniiigs of 
Spanish literature, and his interesting sketches of the old romances, 
tho poem of tho Cid, Cervantes, the drama in its various maniibiita- 
tJous, and the picaresque style of composition, enable us to under- 
stand the iDtolIcctual progress of tho present day. The work itself 
is subdivided into tl)i*oc books corresponding with the three follow- 
ing epochs — (i) from the Revolution of 180S to the death of 
Ferdinand Vll.j (2) from the first civil war of seven veara to 
Kspartero's Regency ; (3) from tho acci'ssiou of Queen IsaiioUa U. 
lo tho revolution of September 1875. This last book is preceded 
by All excellent description of the general character of the epoch 
under con.<tideratioa. 

'J'he last four instalments of M. Franck's Dictionnaire de§ sciences 
pidltmphiqvfps 1 have brought to a conclusion one of the most 
useful amongst IhcscrieH of lexicons published by Messrs. Haehette. 
The theoretical articles remain the same, or nearly the same, an 
in the foruier editions, but the biographical notices have U^en much 
modified, and the names are added of eminent philosophers W'ho 
have died uince i8.t7, such as Rosmini-8erbati, SaUsot, MUtnennais, 
Schoynuihaucr, and others. Certain essays of a purely scientific kind 
likewise appear, with important alterations ana additions. 

Under the titlo Voyage anpftys de il#i6r/§, M. FdHx Julien has 
written an e.vcelleiit siuumary of the progre^ts made by Assyriologbts 
and, generally speaking, by Oi'leutal scholars. The cusooteries 
made by tho late M. Eugene Biimouf, bis commeatary on the 
Ya^na, and bis investigations of the old Zend ikerature, 
are well explained; and tho relations between the Hemitic 
and I'uranian races aie dosiu'ibed in a manner whidi shows 
thfit the author has carefully studied the subject. M. 
Julian has a wholesomo dread of hyj>othotioaX theories, and 
of conclusions adopted d pnori in support of a religious or 
philulogicivl crotchet; accordingly, bo handles M. Ihtuan with 
much 8c verity, aud contends that tho famous Iliitoire dec lang^tes 
seuutiqucs^ whilst po.'isessing nil the attract iveneos of a novel. Las 
710 other merit whatcvei*. The supposed monotbeism of tbo 
.Semitic nice is nnother fancy disposed of by our author, wlu; 
repi'oduces sojuu of the facts given many years ago by too 
I hiiu FrotVssor klunk in his iuaugund address at the Gollege de 
France. 

M. Oai-o ifl one of tho chief contributors to M. Ftaneik's Dic- 
tionary of MetaphyriCal Science, and has also published a number 
of well-known works on that wide 6uhj«ict. He may be considered 
n leading champion on the side of spiritualism, as opposed to 
sensationalism and niaterialism. The vohinio he has latsiy btmight 
out il, conristing of articles originally written for the kemte dvs 
Jjcn.c Mvndes, is another manifesto on Vhaif of metaphysics ; its 
aim is t*) show that metaphysics are a reality, that tlie inductive 
scieDcos art! nut siitliciant to explain man's dasliDV even in this 
world, and that tho Fositivists have ns jet signally fidled in their 
etlurts to prove that they alone can regenomt*: society. Perhaps 
the most extinordinary symptom of the revolfilion which is just 
j now taking place in ifie intellctetusl world is tins strange wunt of 
logic iminifcsied botii by the leaders and the foUowers of the 
niiitcrialist school. Af. Caro remarks that, notwithotanditig their 
contempt for data vhich are not tbo results of expethmee, hi. 
Liltni and writijrs cf his school Are con^tnutly curapeUod to appeal 
to such data, and are resstinaWe only when they do so ; ho further 
shows tliat lixmi their hativd of Ohristiaiiity and prii^tcraft, the 
thoorizhig Republicans of Iho Rousscau school , tho ohnmpiona of 
tho rights of luau, the Hp<xslles of equality and fraternity, claim as 
allies men whoso doctrines rest on ad essentially amrocxntic and 
oxclusivo principle. Tho applications of luodera niaterialism to 
natural law, to tho right of punishing, nnd to the status of the 
crimiind chiSM)s, are amongst the chief topics discimcd by M. 
Oiiro. 

Alfriid Dougeault. Vol. *. 
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We cannot be expected to wade through Uie bulky Tolumo of 
M. £inilo de Girardin* ; nor would it bo a very easy task to find a 
really striking page in a collection of newspaper articles which 
have not the slighiest interest now, however pointed and 
imngont they may Lave been a year ago* franco is n prey, we 
are told, to the apiht of factiou. The intramigentea^^ the 
eUiahlea, are to be found in ecmal proportions niuongst the Itepiib* 
liwis, the Bonapartists, and t!io Honarchista. AU sock the 
triumph of their opinions rather than the happiness of the c^ountry, 
and too war of j 37 o, insteiul of putting an end to iutestiuo 
qunireb, has only complicated them a thousandfold. Kmilo do 
Girardin’s theozy^ is right eimugh, and his horror of red-tapeism 
has our Jtordial sympalby ; but wo do Tiot belitn'o that imivcml 
sunrage is the panacea \\Lich will save Franco from dostnicliun. If 
wo felt disposed to call ti> our assistance an able and cxpcjvicuced 
legislator, it would ct^rlainly not be tbtj pbili^sopbor who, jealous, 
no doubt, of Af. rroudhon's laur^ds, asserts that good and evil 
have no real existence, and that law^ and justice must give way for 
a kind of insurance company orgaui7.ed by mnukiud nguinst tlio 
risks to which society is exposed. 

M. lloget's history of Geneva t appeal’s in small //wen ti// accord- 
ing to a principle which we cannot umlerstiiTKl ; lliiis the work ha,’^ 
a disjointed look, and the render is obliginl to wait a considerable 
time for a couple of hundred p»iges, instead of silting down at once 
to tlio {K^TUsalof n reSi^onablti-Hized volume. This it> a pity ; for M. 
Itoget writes well, liis narrative is compiled from aufheuth^ docii- 
mouts, and ho is spwiiiUy to be commended for liis inipiirtiality. 
The events rolutcd iii th(^ prt^s/.‘nt livmisoti are the trial of Jiolsec, 
the diiTeroucea of the Geuevose and the King of hh’aiicc, the early 
symptoms of resisliuioe against (Jalviii’s dc.spoii^ni, un/1 the inea- 
eures of surveillance udv^pted with respect to refugees from Frunce, 
Italy, and other noighbcuiring coiiiitri/s<. It was evident, i/i the 
first place, that, if (iencMt opened its gates indisciiminately to 
nil persona persecuted on account of liicir r/digioua views," the 
natural consequence wouhl be a rupture with the Ring of 
Franco and with llic Catholic potentates of Northern Italy ; in the 
second place, it might be tiikeu for granted that the niultiludc 
of refugees included, not only Fvangelicul Ih’otcstaiits, but free- 
thinkers and philobophei'S, through whose inlluenco Calvin’s 
Authority w/mld be ciulangorod and .Vuritanism <k*lVsitcd. >1. 

new pamphlet illuatrates this state of things very fully, 
chielly by an account of lk*ls(*c‘.s trial, and of the disciwMona U- 
tweeu Calvin and tho other minislers on the subject of predestina- 
tion. 

The Public School Ftu^ich (irauwiar which » have n cciveil 
from Messrs. 11 ache t to t is an adapted trauslatioi’ >A .M. Ihachcil'.s 
w’cll-known w'ork. ^\'e nerd scarce* ly say limt agramiuiitical treatise 
originally composed for French pupils required (rmisidcrablc addi- 
tiona and altoralioris to make it useful in Fngli'^h sclnaila. Ilio 
changes noed/^ for this purpose have been made; and a distinct 
voliuue ho shortly published will contain tlic. {syntactic part of 
the work, moro fully and thoroughly disL-ussed than it is in tho 
book before us. AVo have noticed a few typographical blunders 
which ought to bo corrected in u future odition. 

Tho list of W'orks of fiction for this month includes reprints of 
several woll-kno^n tak*;?. Wo ha\e, fijvl, Ai, Alfred dc Alusstts 
Cunfmion iTun mfantdu nor/c §, which is n.^ally an autoHog^mphy 
filigntly modified bv the authors iiu{i.gi?iaiioji. Fublkh ;d loity 
years ago, it immediately obiaincd uoiico ou a(!CtH\iit botli of the 
beauty of the stylo and uf the tone (jf scf^pticiani dc.'iiUnmotnie which 
pervades it from beginning to end. M. do Mvissclrt early poeiuh, 
forming a conqmniuu volume in the .same collection, are cvpivb- 
siuus of a similar mode of thouglit [j, and wdien llu*y a}q'<*ared 
they su|vgesled a parallel with ilyron. liuth volumes arc 
printed m a pocket form, and illustrated with etchinga-, th<‘y are 
to bo followed by other works. M. Cliarpoiitier has also published 
A new edition of tho tales composed by -MM. I'k and .1, do Gon- 
court. llcre we find voalisni of tbc most disagroeablo kind, with- 
out tho beauty of expression which gave such popularity to iho 
Vojrfession,^ 

The best novels now before us are IxuTowed fiora foreign 
sources. Under tho title La princeasa Momni * * M. Tjoiiis Ulbach 
hos Arranged one of Mmc. voii Taalzow's historical tales, which 
introduces us to tbo Court of Vienna during the reign of Aluria 
Thmsa. Tho Major Fram ft, translated from tho J3iitch by 
M. Albert B^ville, is a clever sketch of coutemporury life in 
lloUand. 

Tho second part of M. do Montalembcrt's famous esbuy on Hpaiii 
gives special interest to the February niunb/ir of tho Lchlivi/ieqne 
utuiferaeUe ; and other articles arc "worth roiidiug, especially the 

• Grandeur et dieVm de la France ; qwetione i/m aniic'cw 1874 et 1875 , 
Tor Rmile (k Girardin. Fans: Flua. 

t MUloire dn pevvlB de Oentce, Tar Amedi-o itoget. Vo!. 3. s 
livroison. Gen^: JuHmui. 

X The PdftHe Sehaol JFVeiicA Grammar, lly Augit««te Bracket, TranA- 
lated by the Bev. K. Brette and 31. G. Mossiun. Loudon: Ilachctto 
ACo. 


one in which M. Louis Ld|nr exposes X. to 

connect tho literature of tno Slavonic visce with the 'VedM of 
Hinduism. 

We must not conclude without mentiotfinff the splendid edition 
of the book of liuth, illustrated with M. Bida's lisual talent.* 
etcliings, taken from personal observ|^tion and dose study or 
Fasteru life, are mnsterpiaccs. ‘ ' 

* Li; livre de Ruth, lilustrd par M. Bida. Paris oud Lond/mr Lu Hiichetts 
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niE ROYAL TITLE. 

W 31 IATEVER may bo the opinion gcnemlly entertained 
as to the projiriety of tho title which the 
Queen is to bo advis^ to assume, there can be very little 
difference of judgment as to the uianjier in which Mr. 
D18EAEU has managed the bnsiness of bringing the subject 
before Parliamoxit. He has bi^on myatorious about nothiug, 
and has domeanod himself as if ho were in some high and 
delicate atmosphoro of pi'erogativo which his humble lungs 
were hardly able to breathe, There is no question of pre- 
zt>gativo at all. Tho Queen cannot take a new title, or 
make any alteration iu her title, except under an Act of 
Parliament. The reaaon is that tho title of the Sovereign 
is of imuortanco to tho nation i\A well as to tho Queen. As 
it is of this importance, Parliament must be inf«.>rinod of the 
title wliich it is proposed ahe should take. Mr, l)i‘iUAEU 
un Thursday night explained his refusal to disclose 
tho title previously by saying that ho thought tho 
boat time to disclose it was on tho occasion of the 
motion for a second reading. This may bo convenient to 
the House or not, but there is nothing grand or myhterious 
alxmt it. It is a mere detail of PaiiiaiiKmt'iry procedure. 
Before tho Bill could make any serious progress tho 
(lorernment had to state that it had mado up its mind that 
tho addition to tho Royal title should not rcfci* to the 
Colonies, that it should refer to India as a whole, and that 
tho title should bo Empress. For the exclusion of* the 
Colonies from rtn^ognition in tho new title, Mr. 
gave on Thursday the worst possible reason that he* could 
have discovered. On tho introduction of tho Bill lie gave 
a much better one. He thou Siud that the (.Colonics were 
really included, and liked to be thought included, in the 
United Kingdom. Colonists were nioroly Englishmen 
living in a ddlfcrcut part of the world. The objoction to this 
view was that, if this wore so, to treat India a,s not included in 
the Unit 4 ?d Kingdom waste stamp it with inferiarity, and 
to mark off a harsh division between the Queen’s subjects. 
But at any rate tho reason, such as it was, seemed coin- 
plimeutary to the colonists. They wore above iifi^cliug any 
mark of recognition. But on Thursday Mr. UibKAKu 
quite changed his greund. It is not colonists generally, 
but a few rich colonists who return to England, that 
occupy Jiis attention. Geutlomcn who pick up nuggets, 
or lloeoe thousands of sheep, hurry to England, take grand 
houses, buy estates, are presented at Court, and so have as 
much to 00 with the Queen as they could wish. It is 
through the lucky adventurers who give up the Colonies 
and spend their money in England that the close tie 
between the Quern and her Cokfnies is preserved. Colonial 
loyalty is to bo discorerod in a ISouth Keusington 
pmaoe^ not in tho attachment to tho Crown of vast 
new nations spreading’ the English name over tho 
world. It is nqt of Canada or the Domitiion, but 
of the Canadians who do not , think Canada good enough 
for then)) that the Queen is tuppoaed to think with pride 
when she oontemplatdi her titles on her coins. It is 
true that the edonists sre quite satisfied with things Sa 
they are, particularly aa it hss not perhaps hitherto oc. 
enrted to them that the oidy people among them worthy 
those wha will liave nothing more 


of tho Queen's notice are 
to do with th< 

^ be left ottfcv , . 

in any part qf the world want to esenango tho 
‘ their Queen for the Brummagem dignity of an 

ess^ Even if are humble enough to be ooqtont 


Queen's ndice are those who will liave nothing more 
fith them. Jn any case tlfsy mimt be very well pleased 
^ out, if we new title is to bo that of Empress. No 




to stay in tho place of thoir birth or adoption, they are 
pwmd enough to reject the thouglit that their Sovereign 
would bo more to tiiom if she was decked out with the 
frippery of a grander name. 

The main reason alleged for advising the Queen to 
assume a title with s{>cciai reference to India is that tho 
natives of India are said to bo buming with a wild desire 
to SCO the Queen invested with tliis now dignify. Tho 
piviofs of this de.sire famished by tho .Government are of 
tho foohlost description. Sir St\]*FORU Jj^OKTHCOTE, who is 
by no means without just notions of the Tnotining of ovu 
donee, xniist have felt himself at his wit's end for some* 
thing like a proof, when, as a sign of the wishes of India, 
hc 5 adduced a letter written, not by a native, bat by an 
Englishman, tuid not to a native, but to a person in 
Central Asia, in which tho writer had, ns a kind of im- 
posing lloiinsli, called the Qi kkn Empress of HindoBtan. 
A iiun-txistcnt title, rcfemtig to a non-existent State, 
bestowed gratis by an Englishman in corresponding 
with a foreigner, is the (piainlost indication of the 
wisho.s of the natives of Lulia that a Minister could 
have i magi nod. But, although it may be dilhculb or impos- 
sible to prove thi'itf tim natives wibh for a special Royal 
title referring to them, it may %o quite true that such a 
wihli cxibts, aiid that it would lx* wise ns a matter of senti- 
numt, and prudent for many political purfioses, to gratify 
this wi.sh. Sir (.rUOKtii. Cami'JUJJ., win) knows India w'ell, 
is of thi.s opinion, luid no one of Indian experience and 
position controverted if. Mr. Gi.Aji.sioxr pointed out that 
the Qukun is technically only Quwn of the portfons of 
India boluugiiig to tlio Euit India Company transferred to 
her, Hiid tliut a title claiming suprmnacy over all India is 
an inriovuuon. But it is an innovation expressing a fact. 
Tlie cliiefs who are called independent in India are not 
really independent. J t would bo liard to state precisely 
and with legal accuraty what is the nature of the supremacy 
to which they are subjected. But such a supremacy e.xists, and 
a title is a good mode uf recording this supremacy without 
dcliniiig it. In India itself the new title will, according to 
Sir GiOiUiE Campkeli., be Vudishali, the highest title of 
sovereignty, whatever may be the English rendering ; and 
what the people of India wish, what the chiefs are ready 
to recognize, and what tho experience of oom])ctent English- 
men acquainted with India would approve, is tliat the 
Queen should in India bo called Padishah, It is a matter 
of regret that the question has not b^^en trcat<*d, as it might 
very easily have been, as a purely Indian ono. If Parlia- 
ment had simply born asked to enact that the Queen’s title 
in India should bo Padishah, that all oiliuial documezits and 
Indian coims should he made in accordance with Ibis title, 
and that the Sovereign or her children when in India^ and 
the Viceroy as representing her, should for all Indian pinv 
poBcB bo treated as a Padisliah, or as the descendants 
or renresentatives of a Padishah, the natives would have 
got all they would have wished, tho colonists would have 
had nothing to do with the business, and we iu England 
should not have been troubled with the discussion wlikher 
tbo Qurkn whs to be an Empress. 

But the Government has decided that tho QuekN is to bo 
auf Empress. She is in England, in Europe, ove^wbex^i ^ 
to have an Imperial as well as a Royal dignity. If 
men are asked whether they liket&i eveiy one mwt; liube 
it is a pure question of feeling, answer for ; aad 

all we can say is that wo do not like it qit all., [Ko dbiibt 
Empress” js au English ^vc»rd, as Mr. Disiusit.VontVery 
much out of his way to prove. We, boblttiimy qf ^ 
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British Empire, and the Imperial dimity of the Crown is a 
phrase recoguiKud in an Act of Parliament.. Spknskr wrote 
a dedication in which he called Elizabkth an Empress; 
and, as Mr. Jlisiuur.i argned, Spknskk know courtiers, and 
perhaps they approved of the word, and the courtiers 
hod access to the Qi;ken, and perhaps they mentioned 
the dedication to thoQuKKN before it was published and ob- 
tained her approval, it is equally pussiblo that none of this 
happened, but there is nothing impTobable in tlio notion of 
EiazAiiKTU being tickled with any piece of personal flat tcry. 
But arguments like thcsejiiaveiiothing to do with the ques- 
tion whether now Parliament should authonze thoQi'EKN to 
call licrself Empress. Wo must take the term as it stands 
now, with its present ineatiing and its proseut hisioricnil as- 
sociations. llicso associations are to English minds unplca- 
sont ones. There have of course been good Emperors and 
had Emperors. There have been the Anto.nines, and ihero 
have beeu Nero and Domitian. There have been Alexanokrs 
and Pauls, The Emperor originally held, as Mr. Glaustoke 
said, an elective military office ; and so far the title is very 
inappropriate to the Qeff.n ; but it must bo allowed that 
modeim usage has changed the meaning of the term. But 
if this modern usage is to tell, it must also bring with it 
its own associations, and especially those of the Prcncli 
Second Empire, and we prefer our Queen not imihiting 
the Napolkons. Then, again, J’Jmjioror is gcnemlly thought 
to be a grander title than King. Techuiciilly sptiaking, this 
is not rtxsognizod in di]>iomatic circles. The represontativo 
of the Emperor of Russia has no precedence over the repre- 
sentative of the K^ing of Swei»en. But, popularly speaking — 
and in a matter of popular sontimeni we must attend io popu- 
lar usage — an Emperor is tliuught to bo soinobody grandor 
than a King. The old story of the meeting of t he Sovereigns 
to pay their court to Napoleon, when a visitor hung about 
unnoticed and a lackey explained that it was “ only a 
“ King,” comes naturally into the memory. In England wo 
are proud of not sharing the feelings of the lackey. We 
like to think that our Sovereign is “ only a Queen.” It is 
the simplicity of groat ness that accord.s Avith our tastes, 
and the feeling prompt s itself that Mr Di quEur is inclined 
to regard the matter too raueli from itio lackey point of 
view, and to find a ])leasure in shonuiig out a sonorous 
title which hi.s country m#i who have less taste for pageants 
and ceremonials do not siiuro. 


INCIDENTS or Tin: 8in':z canal Discrs-siox. 

M r. GLADSTONE and Mr. Lowe have already re- 
ceived some compensation for the mortifying failure 
of their attack on the Suez Canal purchase. The measure 
was wise, but there hu.s bc*m great mismanagfurient in 
some of the subsidiary arrangements, and -Mr. Di.-raeli has 
in incidental discussions ln'trayed a want of his uMial tact 
and temper. A Minister Avho seldom troubles liiinsclf to 
master del.'iila i.s at a disadvuntage in meeting criticism on 
the acts of tjic .Govern nicnt, hut long jmictico has taiigld. 
Mr. DiSK.AiiAM to rely too cunfidontly on his own adroitness 
anawtlhis just inlluciu*c in thn House of ConiTnons. He 
bus now’ been misled by an easy victory over liis o]ponenls 
in the principal debate (m the Sura purchase. The House 
was not inclined to adopt ^Ir. G la pst one’s (jhjcclions to 
the mode in which the nnuu y had been borrowcil, because 
the main i.s.siie to ho cnnsiflcrcd wa.s whether it luul boon 
judicious to acquire an iiitcrest iu tlie undertaking. Mr. 
JjOWE played into the bamls of the Oovcnimcnt by his 
unseasonable rofercnce lu his own skill in providing for 
the payment of the Alahaiufi damages. Having onc<5 lor all 
nffinin^ the soundness ()f the Mini.sttiriul jiolicy, the House 
of Conimon.s i.s now at leisure to consider the terms on 
Avhich the purchase money was ailvanccd. It may perhaps 
have been, ns Sir SrAFroia) Noriucote contended, difficult 
or imjiossible to obtain at a moment’s notice the whole 
amount from tho Bank of England ; but the pfiyments to 
the KnEDPVE were likely to bo spread over several wrecks, 
and there was therefore lime to amingo for the advance 
of the later instalments on favourable terms. Tlio Govern- 
ment may perhaps have had good reasons for not publish- 
ing tho transaction as soon as the bargain was closud, sO ns 
to prevent tho speculation in shares which followed tho 
diudosuro of the sccrot in Egypt ; but no explanation of 
tho tcmjKUfiry mahitenanoo of secresy has been given, to 
Purliinnetit. The isiibjoct will recur ns often as Air. Glai>- 
faTONE finds an opportunity of rca.S!Sorting his own opinion 
and of throwing discredit on the Government. Mr. 


Disraeli would be well advised in enbruating to the Cbait* 
OELLOB of the Exchequer the doty of repelling aitaoks. 
Not being a match for his ancient rival and adversary in 
disenssious on finance and businoss, he may prudently 
reserve himself for occasions on which Mr, Gladstone’s 
eagerness may give an opening for retaliatory" criticiK«*„ 
Expressions of ironical satiafaotion at every fresh illustra- 
tion of tho relations of the Govemmoiit to tho iSuez 
Canal Company will soon pall on tho taste of the House. 
Tho pIotisuTo which a political opponent feels in every 
diHComtituro of the» Government is not uuiverBally shored 
when the country suifers through the alleged error of tho 
Minister.s. 

Guo tinqnalifiod blunder of the Government has boon 
aggravated by a display of irritablo obstinacy which is 
not ordinarily characteristio of Mr. Disraku. In 1871 
proposals for a change iu tho ownership of tho Suez Canal 
had been suggested in several quarters. The Khedive had 
expressed to Colonel Stanton, then Goiisul- General in 
Egypt, an opinion in favour of tho transfer of tho pro- 
perty cither to an English Company or to tho En^ish 
Government. Tho Italian Government about the Bame 
iituo suggested the joint acquisition of the Canal by the 
maritiino States. Tho Gommuno thou occupied Paris; 
the war with Germany had recently ended ; and it seemed 
doubtful whether M. ns Lesseps could induce his share- 
holders to jirovido funds which were urgently required. 
Sir Daniel Lanoe, agent or representative of the Company 
in England, thought that, in tho interest of all parties, tho 
English Government ought to purebuso tho property ; and 
he Goinrnunicatod his opinion both to M. dk Lehsf.ps and to 
Lord Granville, who was then Foreign Secretary. M, deLeb- 
.SEus at first expressed strong repugnance to the proposal ; 
but on roconsidemtion ho intimated a disposition to negoliato 
a sale to tlic maritime Powers. Sir 1 ). Lange, with HOund 
judginotit, adhered to tho schemo of exclusive Engliali 
owiu*rship and management; and the Turkish Ambnssador 
in London dcivisod tho project of an ostensible .sale to 
Turkey, which was then to transfer tho property to England. 
Tho Turkish Government refused t(.> coantcuaucc a sale to 
an Tntcrnatioiial Commission ; and it is not clear whether 
it would have acquiesced in English owncrsiiip. Tho 
correspondence endod with a formal refusal on the part of 
Li>rd Granville to engage in tho transaction. Sir D. 
Lanue must have formed an erroneous estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone’s j>oI icy when ho proposed to bis Government 
a bold find costly enterprise. Although bo had himself 
hold tho sarno language to M. J)E LussEi'S and to Lord 
Granville, ho biul not coinmunioatcxi to his official 
superior tho overtures which ho hud mado to tho- 
English Government. Somo of his letter-s to Lord 
Gka-WILLK had been marked *' private and confidential,” 
and tlio whole corrcspondonco was of the samo nature, and 
was entitled to the satne protection. When Mr, Disraeli 
df’rlarcs that two of Iho moat important letters were sent 
without the proper heading, ho makes an excuse w’hich is 
at the samo time frivolous and inaccurate. All Sir D. 
Lange's Icttoivs aro important; .anil iho publication of those 
which wore not marked “jnTvato and conlidcntinl ” would 
liavij lind the sumo effect with the publication of tho whole 
corrc.spondenco. 

As soon as Sir D. Lange’s letters appeared in tho 
Appemlix to the Suez Canal papers, ho was summarily 
disiiii.sHed by M. Dw Lesseps from tlio scrvico of iho Com- 
pany. It is useless to inquire whether M. dk Lesseps was 
morally justificMl in an act which ho had evidently power 
to preform; but it may bo admitted that tlioro were ex- 
jiressions iu iho letters which might naturally causo 
I olferice ; nor was it unnatural that the Bresident of tho 
(k)inpiiny should resent tho independent proooodings of an 
agent. On the other hand, there is no doubt of tho loyalty 
of Sir D. Langk, who urged on M. dm IjESSeps the samo 
policy which ho recommended to the English Government. 
The penalty which his fmnkncss has incurred sufficiently 
proves the futility of attempts to show that somo or all of 
his lotlers were not private and confidential. Any person 
who incurs risk of loss or inconvenience when he furnishes 
information to Government is strictly entitled to tho pro- 
tection of sccresy. In one of his hasty explanations Mr. 
JItSKAELi observed that the letters were addressed, not to 
tho prcBoni Foreign Minister, but to lun^ predecessor. Ho 
also seemed to wish to devolve some of the responsibility of 
publication on Lord GttANViLLK, to whom the letters Sad 
been scjiit in accordance, as it seems, with the usual cust^ j . 
The office of Foreign Minister is permanent and identim 
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throtigh all cbongdB of incumbency. The cotiiidential cba- 
ractep of oommunioatioiia to the Foreign Secretary would 
^bo worth little if bis successor were relieved iTOm all ohli- 
i^tion orcoTiiideiico. Lord Derdy, who has not succcedod 
better than Mr. Dii^raeli in defending his conduct, admits 
that ho ia exclusively responsible for ttio publication. Lord 
Gbamville’s share in tho business ended with the letters in 
which he refased to negotiat/O for tho purchase of the Canal. 
Mr. DiHRAElil has more than once refused to avail hirusoif of 
tho excuse that tho publication of the loiters resulted from 
inadAwtence ; and tnougli Mr. GXiAPSTONK still profcHSc^s to 
think that an oversight had been committed, Mr. DfsBAELi 
ss right in asserting that tho blunder of tho Government \ 
was perfectly deliberate. Lord Tentehdkn, in his ablii and j 
lucid summary of the history of tho Canal, inserts in tiiu i 
proper places abridgments of Sir D, Lanok's loiters. The ! 
Under Secretary must bo supposed to have called Lord j 
Dkiiby’S attention to the coohdentiul nature of the corn* 
munication ; and Lord Lkrby deliberately justifies tho pub- 
lication of tho letters on the ground that Parliament was 
43ntitlod to infoi'ination as to the ovcrtiin*s made in 1871. 
It is true tliat in many cases tho conlidential character of 
ft commnnication is removed by lapse of time ; but the 
antorval in this case has not been sufBcicnt to relievo Sir 
D. Lange from the consequenco.s of his correspondonco 
with tho English Govcrnmerii. Mr. Disraeli’s disclaimer 
of carelessness is sustained'at the cost of incurring a graver 
charge. Thore has been inadvcrUMico and oversight, in 
tho sense, not of neglect, but of deliberate misconception 
of duty. 

The ill wind which blows on tho Government brings 
good to Mr. GIiADstone. llis sneora arc evi^n pointed by a 
reference to the hardships and claims of Sir D. Langk which 
might almost imply a willingness to compensate him at the 
public expense for the loss of Lis place. It is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Gladstone would piay such a price even 
for the p lease ro of inferring from the proceeding of !M. dk 
Lesskfs that the English Government has secured no inilii* 
dice over tho policy of the Canal Company. On this point 
Lord Dekiiy can afibrd to bear Mr. Gi.ad.'^ioxk’s sarcfisms 
with equanimity. It is still true that the possession of 
nearly half the capital must confer inllucnce on the holder, 
although tho effeeb may not bo direct or immediate. M. J)B 
Lesskps is master of tlie administrat ion, and ho can dismiss 
Lis subordinates at pleasure; but M. J)j: IjESSkps, though he 
is forlunaticly active and vigorous, is not immortal, and 
English influence will be folfc in the selection of his sue* 
cessor. Li tho meantime the inobt formidable of i>E 
Lesseps’s claiin.s to tho suppoi*t of tho Frcncli Government 
Las been gi’catly and periuaiicntly weakened b}*^ the English 
purcLa.Mc. Put for the prompt action of ihc Government 
tho entire enterprise would by ilii.s time have beemne 
French, probably with tho nltenor coiLsequcncc of absorp- 
tion by the State. M, DE Lesseps hrta never Ijcen wanting 
in Belf-as.sertion, avLIcIi might by his enemies be deemed to 
border on arrogance. It is probable that a collateral motive 
for dismissing Sir D. Lange was a desire to inflict a 
alight on the Eni^lisli Govci-niiient ; but oven !M. dk 
*LK 8SKPScauforgcthi.s jealousy Avhpn anything is to be gained 
by co-operation. Tho modified taritt'whichhaabeenpro- 
Tisionally settled with Colonel Stanton may probably promote 
ft feeling of greater cordiality. Mr. Disraeli’s angry ex- 
planations w^ould bo more effective if ho understood belter 
tho atrongth and weakness of his jiosition. it is not only 
in di8Cu.ssion.s on tho Suck purchaso that he is unfortunate 
in Lis exposition of his Egyptian policy. Tho rofusol of 
tho Government to sanction tho establishment of the pro- 
posed Bank by the appointment of a Commissioner was 
gcnopally approved ; and it was unnecessary to' add that ii 
moro ambitious and more questionable mode of intcPfcreneo 
might perhaps bo adopiod. It is liighly probable that no 
lacasurc of tho kind is really cbut(.»mpl?it.cd ; and tlu*t JMr. 
Gladstone’s argumentative indignatioji was only ap- 

f Ucabio to ail oii'haud notion which had cros.SGd Mr. 
)1S121SU*S mind. 


THE (JICFORD UNIVERSITY BIl.L. 

^.tlPHE dobato in tho House of Lords on the Univerolty of 
showed that n few mend>ci*s even of that 
■^liS)xnbI}[ hesitate to abolish ouo of the most distinctivo of 
English institutions. Lord Colobeste a rccei ved no support 
for his amendment, but sevoral speakers intimated cutuip- 
proval of the moasure which ncvortheloss they allow to 


pjwa without opposition. It is possible that in tho House 
of CommoriB Lord Salisbcki’s tonderncss for cleri«;al pn- 
dowinents may provoke moro objection than his sweeping 
aLdiiiou uf lay Icllowships. About twelve peers siibinilied 
to the hardship of being late for dinner, while the mover ol‘ 
tho Bill rqieatcd again and agaia, as if in answer to a 
challenge, the sneering opithetof “ idle” fullowsbi|;s. Lord 
Carnarvon contended that tho claims of tho Dniver.siiy 
were prior to tho rights of caudidutcH who Lave hitherto 
had a prospect of valuable prizes. It is a new and strangu 
doctrine that all corporate property is at all times subject tfj 
the alwolute disposal of Parliament. A goneratioiimay arise in 
which the House of Lords, if the House of Lords shall Lave 
survived so long, may thitik Bomo other object more bciioficial 
than tho learning and research which are, by some andctiiied 
process, to absorb endowments of 100,000?. a year. When 
that tiino comes, Lord Balisrcry and his colleagues will 
have established u precedent for discudowmciit which will 
admit of udoptioii and of extension. Tho Archbishop uf 
CANTKiiiuiKY, who is only anxious that legislation on the 
Universities should come to iin end, might have been ex- 
pected to. foresco that disestablishment will be iacilitatod 
by arbitrary redistribution. If Lord Cabnakvon’S principle 
is sound, the argument against Church oudowmeut will be 
conclusive, irs soon as l^tiiiament may hold that any other 
apijilicalion of ecclesiastical property would be more beiio- 
tleial to the community. 

Lord Salisiiuby laid stress on tho expediency of allowing 
tho UniverBities or the Colleges tolog).slatc for thcmselvcft ; 
au(l lie has prolxibly ascertained that tho majority of the 
resident body concurs in liis general policy ; yet the Bill 
allows tho Colleges only a discretion of the satno kind wdth 
that winch is exercised by a Dean and Chapter on receipt 
of a co^ige d'clira. Up to the end of 1877 Colleges may 
anticipate the action of the Commissioners ; but their pro- 
oeediTigs arc subject lo tho veto of the CommLsBion. From 
the beginning of 1878 tho CommiBsioners may riigard 
tho whole property of tho Colleges, Avith tho curious (»x- 
ceplion of the emoluments of Heads of Colleges, aa a 
fund to bo distnbuted at their discrotion. Each College, 
as its turn comes, may appoint three CoininissionerB of its 
own, Avho Avill be uhvays in a minority, though, os they 
will bo practically elected by tho resident body, they 
will probably concur in schemes of redistribution. At 
the close ot the proceedings tho Privy Council will 
give the J{cj)ort the force of law, after hearing any 
objeciiuiiB which may bo ui-gcd by persons or bodiJ.-f 
directly aflbeted. None of llioso who are to sujffcT 
will bo directly aflecied, nor Avill the actual Fellows of 
Colleges have a right to oppose the scheme, inusmucVi as 
their wstod interests are protecU'd. The beat iilastratiun 
of tlio extraordinary powers which tho Government 
to coiili?!* on theiusolvcs is furnished by Lord 
BALifnrRY’s opening ypocch. There is not a Avord in the 
Bill about the siippre&Kiou of Bincemv fellowships ; and yet 
liord Salisugry candidly avoAved that tho transfer of en- 
dowments to the amount of many thousands a year was 
the }.nucipiil object of the Bill, it follows that Commis- 
sioners Avill be appointed who will exercise apparently arbi- 
trary powers, in accordance not with the w^ords gf the Bill, 
which may be supposed, if it is carried, to exprejss tho 
intentions of Parliament, but with the Minister s speech, 
which expre>se.8 tho intentions of the Governnicut. It is 
worth while lo observe that none of the sj)eakers who ob- 
jected to tho largo powers of tho ComiMissiontTS noticed 
tho strange contrast betw'ccn Lord SALiPia-RY’s statement 
and the Bill. It is indeed possible that ho may himseif 
have rated too highly tho control which the pre.*a*nt Go- 
A^eriunent will exercise over their iioiniiiees. In tho course 
of .sciren years thero will be changes in tho Cumnii'^siou it- 
self, and it is possible that by that time a majority may havo 
rctxdvcHl their instructions from a Liheiul Goverument. 
The disclosure of tho opinions of the Commissinners before 
they have bt'on appointed sufficiently proves that they will 
bo pledged to execute Lord Salisulkv's scheino of alH>lish- 
ing sinecure fellowships. It is apparently useless to ask for 
hesitation or delay. Mr. Lyultk Stanley, who Ims^ care- 
fully considered achomo of liis oAvn, practical l^^ttdbpts 
the fundamenial ussmnption of the Goverument. If the 
funds of tho Colleges and UniverBltics are absolutely at 
the disposal of Parliament, long-continncd usage of oo^so 
creates no presumption in favour of any existing Bysiem. 

Those peers Avho criticized Lord Salisbury’s plan nevea*. 
theloss, with tho exception of Lord Colchester, acquicjscod 
in tho appointment of a Commission of unlimited powers 
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n'lii(;h will lioforolmnd liavo nceejited Lord SALUsurRY's 
jirheme. Some ot‘ t.hoiii expressed u liopo tlmt li'llowshipa 
would only bo limited iu Uio toriu of occup»ti«>ii ; but 
Lord ►SAi.isiuntY absolutely refused the smallest eoneession. 
As iL general rule, the ieuui*e of f»dlowsliips oui^ht to be 
temporary, and noi excessive in duration. At (hmibridgo 
lay tVllowfthip.s tenable for lifo arc few in number, and the 
possible and oeeiisional life tenancy is further limited iu 
]>ractico by non- fulfilment of tlio htatiitory conditions. The 
^roai Tnaj(u*ify of proffS.Morial laymen marry as .soon as they 
can uftbrd to maintain a family; and in most Colleges 
J’t'l lowships hecome vacant when the holder possesses ti | 
certain amount of projH'rty. Up to tlio ])reseiit time i 
elerieal Fellows retire on acccptanco of Cidlegc livings , 
or of other bomdices ; and many of them have up to ' 
that time been engagi*d in the dischargt' of acadernh; j 
duties. If it is ihoughb dcsirahlc to dimiui.sh .still further 
tin? number of lile fellowships, the increase iu the num- 
ber of prizes will counterbalance u certain reduction 
of value. Ill any case a ]H)wer of prolonging tbo 
tounro of fellowslupa in particular cases ouglil to be 
vested in Romo coinpelent unthority. If the ]innciplo of 
maintaining sinecure fellowships were conceded, it would 
probably not bo ditlieult to agri‘o on some rcasunnblo ooin- 
j)iY.>mi.so. It is true that, «as Umd Saij.si>i la said, ]>rofc.s- 
sional prizes aro given in the form of iiigher ami 2>erhaps 
more laborious einjiloymeut ; but the object ol' C*»llegG 
jirizes is to stimulate the exertions of University stinlents; 
and while those who arc destined for an acaelemit* career 
may properl)’ eonforni to the analogy of other profcssioirs, 
tho conditi<ui (if n‘sldcni*e at the University would ex- 
clude tho groat body of competitors from all .sh ire iu the 
endowmeiitfl. Tho fellowships would conscquent.ly not 
serve their present ^nirjioso as jnizes ; and a luiuLed com- 
fjctitioii would .scarcely maintain the actntil .«^tandavd of 
einiucnco. In [iracticu sinecure fclloivships Ijave scrveil the 
double purpose c>f proTUoting tbo Ingbe.'st education, and 
of enabling a small ami meritorious clfis.s to i*uter lift? 
with advantages which aro ordinarily oc'ai wd only by the 
fortune of birili. It is at least doubtful whether any dirc'ct 
additioji to tlie maeliinery of teaching would be au equi va- 
lent for tho abolition ol* a powerful motive for learning. 

It would be absurd to deny that the Cienuan Uuiversuics, 
which dis2)OSl^ of no siiieeuies, excel Oxford and (aimbrldgo 
in the production of jirodigies of attainment, and pro- 
bably in tho avorago ililigcnco of tbo students ; but, if 
(jJerman giiiduatea have no fellowships, they enjoy many 
exolu.'5ivc 2irivil»’i;i A University edueatiou is tho in- 
dispenfiablo condiliou ol* civil employment by tho Stal.e, 
and it is accepted as a siihstituto for a jiart oi* llio term j 
of compulsory sei-vice in the army. One of IVinco 
]{ismau<.k's strongest mcasuies in his contest with tho 
Homan ratholic ( lergy is tho law whieli eompols can- 
didate.s for tho j.rie.sl hood 1o reecivo an edneatiou in 
a secular University, it would bo imjios.-sible to ]*r.ieti.so 
Rimilar compiilsinii in Iv.iglaiid. it is always prob.ibh* 
that a naiinnal inslituliou snit.s the cbaracter ami 
eireumstaijcLs of the couiinuiiity in which it '-xi-sls. .Vn 
imitation of llio Uulver.sity .system of Cjlermany w'ould 
probably fall iu Knghind. Jjord Sai.I''IM'Ky'.s remark that 
nobody wtm Id now think of establishing siiu*<mru fellow - 
sln[i.s for the first time w’ould apply witli e«pial I'orco to 
liigher dignities and more iinijortant fo runs of jjus* t » ^.iun. 
The numerous States have iniiiodern tijrveS iavented 

constilutiuJis for tiiernsclvt^s have, with tho exci.'ptlon of 
tbo Monarch)' of Franco at tho Hcsl«)rjitlon, never sncctii-di-il 
in creating an Ju iLditury Upper Chamber ; and ycl there is 
i*eason to l^oliovc that the Lnglish House of Uord.s is tho 
happiest of accident.s. 'I’lio pre.sninption in fjuoiir of that 
whicii exi.v>ts is of <*oiir.‘^c liable to bo rebutted ; but, in dis- 
crimiuating between a living and useful in.stitutiou and uii 
obsolete form, tho truo test i.s tbo laodcrn imjirovenient or 
deterioration of rcxsults. Williin living meUKuy the <[ua- 
lincations of Fellows ami tho beneticial influence of fellow- 
ships have been consturitly raised and angiiieuted. 

THE. M'AV FliKACTF MlM.STUV. 

T\ T DUKA U RE was not able to meet tho new Chambeiti 
Jj/A • 'vith a ^linistry, and the irnjji’easion of his being 
behind lime wdiich this fai*t suggcsteii is strengthened by 
tho composition of the Cahiiuit which 1ms now boon f«)rmeci. 
It would bave been a very proper Ministry in the days of 
the old Assembly. Four of M. Uli'FifiT’s former colleagues 


would have been held to give it solidity, while four recruits 
from tho Left Coutre, including M. Curistochls:, would 
have imparted to it j;hat dash of moderate LiberidiBOi which 
was all that tho Assembly wanted to satisfy its* politicud 
aspi rations, and which, if the Conservatives had b^n wiso 
in time, might Imvo equally satisfied £bo now Chamliers. 
TIio Conservatives wore not wise in time, and consequently 
the Lilxiralism of tho new Chambers i.s of a more clocided 
colour ; and it. remains to be scon whether tho majority 
will not soon display a natural, if not reasonable desire, to 
liavo a Ministry as decided ns tbeinsolves. M. Dufauru 
has bclbi*o now bi*pn almost as obnoxious to tho Left a.s M. 
Jii.FtKT himself; and though ho may bo a different man 
iu prcseni‘o of a Liberal majority from what he was in 
presi’uce of a Con.scrvativc majority, ho is neither young 
enough nor pliable cmmgli to take very readily 
new ways. Xo jujiii in either Chamber has a greater 
power of saying stinging things, uud in tho Assembly 
this faculty was always culled into oxerci.se by someofleiice 
given by tlui Ui'ft. If M. i.)i facre intends to throw ibo 
same incisi\e speeches at the Liberal majority which ho 
occasionally tlirew at the liiberal minority, he will find it 
hard to retain |K»\veT* on anything like Parliamentary con- 
ditions. !M. S.\y ought to have somo skill in smooth- 

ing down Cabinet quarrels, if tbo giflL can bo gained by^ 
praetice; for Irom the day' ho entered tlio late Ministry to 
tho day" that the Ministry camo to an end, hardly a week 
pa.ssed without rumour.'i that he was about to resign and 
asMiraiioc.s t.hat he had inadca things straight again. What 
jKirt ho will j)lay in a Cabinet in which his opinions will 
presumabl}’' bo of moro weight than they were in tho last 
It is imiio.ssible to say. He has considerable reputation in 
finance ; but linaucial skill and Parliamentary strategy ilo 
not always go tugether. The J.)uko Di.cazks has been a 
very popular Foreign .Minister, and his presence would 
luive been esRontial to tho suecess of almost any Cabinet 
as a. gnurant(v of tbo coiiliniilty of French foreign tuflicy. 

I lo was elected for an arromlissenicut of Paris in Uio second 
])allot hy the aid oL ^1. Cameeita, and it has not yet been 
ascertained at what bis devotion to tho duties of his 

.sjieciiiU dejiartincnt will bo ovcrconio by bis distrust/ of 
Radicalism. GciU'ial i>e Cissf.y is believed to liavc no 
politics. I To is a soldier, and as such Ids first duty is 
to obey orders. Xominally, of cour.so, ho is M. Dn * ai kk’.s 
colleague ; really he Ls iMarsbal MacMahon’.s deputy. Ho b>o, 
however, has a sju'cial function as regards foreign Powers, 
iijieanucli ils he is associated w'ith that cxci*odingly grailiial 
rofirganization of the Freneli army which has perhaps done 
as much a.s the Duke Dik’a/.k.s’s tact to convince Germany 
that she has nothing to fear on the .side of France. 

'I’hcse make tho contingent wJiich M. Huffet’.s Cahinet 
has becpieuthed to its fiiiceessor. 'J’he best known of tho 
new names is that of M. Christoph lk. As a former 
Presiden t of tlio Left (.Centre ho xvouhl onco liavc been a 
great power in tho Cabinet, but it is difficult to predict 
what place the Ltlt Centro will occupy in the new Legis- 
lalure. According to sonic obsorvers, they have not lost us 
much gnmnd in tlie elections as is gcnct*ally .siippused. Ac- 
cording to others, tho group, as it has hitherto been known^ 
is virtually anniliilated, and, if a Left Centro continues to 
exist, it will not be the Left (knitrc with which wo have so 
long been i'miiliar. It is quite possible that tho policy of 
tho Consivvativcs in dissociating themselves from tbo 
Left so completely as they did may provo to have greatly 
injured tlio Left Centro in the elections. Jt inscd lo l>o 
said that I’^ianec was Lcit (^nitrc, and in so far as tliis 
me.ant that the type of Hcpuhlicanism advocated by tho 
Left Centro was the tyjie which in 1873 would have 
l>eeri jiopular witli the constituencies, tho statement 
Was probably fj-ne. Hut the credit of tho Loft Centro 
dtqamdod as miieJi jierbaps on their supposed power 
to conviiico tlie Ckmservativcs that a llepublican Oovorn- 
incnt was inevitable n.s on thoir Rupi>08cd discernment in 
making that discovery for themselves, and when their in- 
fluence over the Cou.servativcs turned out to bo very slight, 
the elcctor.s may insensibly have learned to look to a 
stronger variety of Republicanism as a better foundation 
for a permanent (iovernment. It is curious that, though 
the elections are over and the results ^kiiown, wo should 
still bo speaking in this uncertain str&ni. Hut the real 
cbaracter of a newly elected Legislature has seldom boeij,so 
completely a matter of conjecture as in tho case of''* *'o 
new French Ghoiubers. There is so large a proportion ct* 
new names among the deputies, and so much ignorance 
exists as to tho precise relation between tho profo.sHions of 
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the candidates during the canvass and their future action 
in divisions, that, beyond the fact that Franc© is decisively 
Republican, nothing can bo said to be placed beyond 
doubt. M. Rtcaud, the new^ Minister of the Interior, is 
tho only member of the Cabinet who as yet has a seat 
in neither Chamber. Tho cleotious have proved that 
this office is not so important as it used to bo 
considered in tho days when tho peasants voted at 
tho bidding of tho local authorities, ami the majority of 
the retuniB were arranged In the Minister's bureau. Hut 
tho Minister of the Interior has so much power over the 
press and over the many incidents which bring Frenchmen 
intc> contact with the Administration, that the populanty of 
a Cabinet depends on him in a greater degree tfxan upon the 
Prime MinisUjr himself. If M. Bufkkt IumI not united the 
two offices in his own person, ho would have btJen very 
much less hated than he succeeded in making himself. 
M. lliCAKO will have it in his power greatly to Roftun the 
impression of unbending rigidity Avhich yt. Duf Auuti’s pre* 
sciice at the head of allairs will be calculated to create. 
M. Wappington has the recommendation of having boon 
a Minister under M. Tiiieks and a colleague of M. Casimih 
I^tioER. The most important thing about tho appointrneiit 
is tliat ho is a Protestant, and that the nomination of a 
Protestant to tho Ministry of Edocatloii may bo taken 
as an indication that the now Cabinet will not be 
specially clerical in its policy. As regards tho 
actual administration of the department, there is no 
reason why a Prote.stant slionld not show as much 
coiiHideraiion to all the reasonable claims of the clergy as a 
Homan Catholic. But when it is remembered that to bo a 
Protesiant in Francois at least as great a drawback to political 
8ueccs.s as to bo a Catholic is in England, it is a strong step 
to put M. WAPPiN^iTON in the office which of all others, ex- 
cept that of Public Worship, brings tho holder into contact 
with the Church. It is possible that this appointment may 
prove the most prudent that M. Dufauke has made. There 
is no great danger that tho clergy will quarrel with tho 
Ministry, beenuso they must bo very well aware that in tho 
present condition of affairs they are not likely to get one 
more to their mind. But any suspicion of clericalism would 
at once have I'lubroiled the Ministry with M. Gambrtta. 
Just as M. TiiiKUS claimed to Iiavo discovered that 
tho Ropublic Avjxs the Government which united French- 
men most, so M. Gamuetta claims to have discovcTcil 
that rosistanco to clericalism is tho policy which unities 
Republicans most. In his speech at Lyons the uiluu* 
day lie profcs.scd to sec in tho recent <‘lections a con- 
spicuous tnurnph of this policy. It is not the? aspect which 
tlic elections wore to the eyes of spectators ; and it may be 
suspected that M. Gam inuTA chooses to describe them in 
the.se terms because he knows that, so long as l»o can keep 
religious niatttTS before tho eyes of his followers, the 
political differences which separate thorn from one another 
will bo less apparent. It will take some very decided 
measures of deference to the clergy to ctmvince Frenebincu 
that there is any danger of improper submission to eecle- 
siastical pretensions on the part of a Ministry in which a 
Protestant is Minister of Education. Admiral Foijuicuon, 
the new Minister of lilariiie, unites the seemingly incon- 
sistent attributes of being a member of the Right Centro 
and of having boon a Minister under M. GAMMKrTA. Jlis 
appointment may perhaps bo accepted as eonelusivo 
evidence that the new Cabinet is not about to commit the 
blunders of which its predooessor was guilty, and to mix 
itself up with any shorteighted and unpatriotic attacks on 
tho Government of National Defence. 

Such is the Alinisiry which Marshal MAolSlAirox has 
persuaded himself to accept. As has been suid, if ho 
could have made equal advances to the Left si.v months 
ago, the results of tho elections might liavc been lc?ss un- 
favourable to the policy which lie personally favours. Bnt 
the Conservatives around him could not be convinced that 
a judicious and timely compromise with the Coiisor\"ativo 
el'emonta in tho Left was the best issue they cuald expect. 
Whether it will bo possible for Uic now Ministry to hold 
its own before a majority which must bo described nither 
as critical and expectant than as positively favonrnblo will 
pi*obably depend on the promptness with which M. Dufaure 
declares his accoptauco of tUu particular Liberal proposals 
which he is willing to introduce into his programme^ 


AMERIC.VN OFFICIAL SO.\NDALS. 

I N unanimously profemne articles of iinpoaohmcnt 
agniuHt (lexici-al BkI/Ki^av the American House of 9^ ‘ 
preseniatives has undoubtedly expres.sed the indignant 
feeling of the whole countr}\ The guilt of the delinquent 
is not denied, and the circumstances of his crime are in the 
highest degree simple and vulgar. As Secretary of War 
General Bei.knai* had tho patronage of certain frontier 
posts wliich pixivided opportunities of lucrative traffic with 
tho Indians. In oiio instance at least the Sscbrtart re- 
ceived an annual payment of i,oooL from the occupier of 
the post, and it is naturally suspected that ho may have 
made other arraiigcmouts of the same kind. The ultimate 
paymasters were perhaps tho Indian purchasers, thongli it 
may be contended tliat the privileged trader would, even if 
be had not paid for his appointment, have charged for 
his goods the highest price which he could obtain. Tho 
distress which the Pbesioent is said to feel since the dis- 
covery of the guilt of his Minister may possibly bo aggra- 
vuteil by if^grct for the undue haste with which he believed 
his excuses and accepted his resignation. It seems that 
there was a technical doubt whether the process of impeach- 
ineiit is applies blu to a criminal fuuctionaiy after his 
retirement fioju office. The difficulty seemed to bo 
imuginaiy, for no legislator Avould intentionally make the 
prosecution of a culprit depend on any condition subse- 
quent to the date of his offence; but the objection was so 
far plausible that tho Sena to referred to a Committee 
the «iuestion whether the arlieles of impeachment could be 
received. It has since been clctermined that tho impeach- 
ment sbidl proceed, and an ordinaiy criminal prosecution 
has been siniultanooiiBly instituted; though unexpected 
difficulties have subsequently arisen in tho way of both 
modes of procedure. According to General Bklknap's 
first statement, the bribes Imd been received without his 
ju-ivity by Lis wife ; but ho professed to acknowledge his 
OW'D formal responsibility for the ti'ansaction. The simple- 
minded Phesidknt seems at once to havo believed the im- 
pt*(ffiabl(3 assertion, and consequently to have accepted the 
ivsignation, iriStead of either dismissing the offender, or 
suspending him from office while the House considered tbo 
pro})ricty of an impeachment. General Bklkmap soon afibrr- 
W'ards found it impossible to sustain the ilciion which hail 
builjced to iiu[JOse on the Pkesidext. Ho now confesses bis 
guilt ; and it perhaps inathu's little wJiethcr ho is sentenced 
by the fcJenate or merely relegated to infiimous obscurity. 

Only a few days before tho occurrence of the latest 
scandal. General Bahuock, tlio Presi dot’s private Bcore- 
tary, bad be en acquitted at Bt. Louis on a chargo of com- 
plicity with certain distillers who have, with the connivance 
of the revenue x»llicer3, defrauded the Treasury of largo 
sums. It w'os proved that the defendant had sent to somo 
of the p<?rsons concerned in the fraud telegraphic messages 
which, according to tho theory of the prosecution, were in- 
tended to warn t hem of the impending visits of inspectors 
or deteclivo officers from Washington. One person con- 
cerned Ijad inclosed considerable suras of money to General 
Baiu;uck; but, according to his own evidence, ho had 
afterwards withdrawn tho drafts from tho envelopes 
before lliey wore Iransmitled by post. Tbo evidence ol 
the PiiE.^intNT, taken by commi.ssion, was highly favourable 
to the accused ; but tho Court rejected tho greater part 
of the proof as irrelevant, and only received the remainder 
as evidence to chaiTiclcr. General Barcock is entitled to 
the benefit of his acquittal; but it is unfortunate that 
the* proved corriiptiou of suliordinato officers should have 
involved in suspicion the Pi.'Esjdfxt's mo.st confidential 
as.'«is(au(. Tho integrity and energy of Mr. Bristow, the 
Secretary of tho Trea.sury, w'ill probably during his tenure 
of oUico diseouiugo tho repetition of tho frauds which Jio 
has exposed and punished ; but it lia-s boon proved that tbo 
simplest method of cvoiling taxes due to tho Governmont is 
to divide tho spoil wdtli raven uc officers. Mr. Bristow's 
immediate prcdocossora, Mr. Boutvvell and Mr. RtCHAKBSON, 
profe.sseJly mado appointments to office on political 
grounds; and Mr. Boctwell, though he is n<rt soapectod 
of personal dishonc.sty, with tho sanction of tho Pbrsident 
sot the example of aeliberately violating tho law by re- 
issuing a large amount of groenbOAsks wliich had been 
withdrawn froti^ circulation. There was no reason to 
suppose that political nominees of the dominant party 
would bo comiietent or scrupulous ; nor is Mr. Bristow 
probably surprised by the discovery that his subordinatea 
arc open to bribes* It is not known whether ho beUeved 
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k'foro the verdict in the guilt imputed to General Badcocc. 
With the iiule£en.siblu acts of his collcaguo at the War 
Odico be had no official connexion. 

Tl)© enormous and impudent robberies perpetrated by 
Tweed and his accomplices at the expense of the City of 
New York wore regarded in the United States with a fool- 
ing of amusement which interfered with duo moral indig- 
nation. It was known that the swindling demagogues of 
the Corporation, in making vast fortunes for themselves, 
executed the iutontions of their const] Lnents, to whom they 
imparled a share of the plunder. After the full exposure of 
his frauds, Tweed was returned to the State Seunto by the 
same Irish majority which had originally placed him in 
power. The iuhabitants of other Stales aud cities con- 
grat ulated themselves on their exemption from the siipro- 
maoy of an ignomiit and dishonest immigrant rabble, 'flic 
withdrawal of the better classes from public life, and the 
general disrepuio which attached to prol'essiona I politicians, 
failed to suggest the inference that legislators and func- 
tionaries who \vt!ro not paiil in repute or gonorul esteem 
would be likely to pay tliomsolves in money. A di?epcr 
feeling than the coulomptuous irritation which liad been 
pi'ovokod by the New York Hcandals was aroused 
by tlio r.xpusnro of the i/iotivi's wJn'ch liatl intluced 
Congress to gnint subsiilius to the J’acilie Hail way. A largo 
number of members liad been bribed by the agents of tlio 
Company with shares or money j and ono ooiisjiieuous 
Kepublican patriot, after selling his voto, Iwnl made an 
olaborate series of false statements to conceal his guilt, 
^boui the same lime several Northeni adventurers who 
had by the votes of the negroes obtained office in the 
Southern States' committed flagrant acts of pillage. The 
discredit whioh cousoipiently attached to the Republican 
party produced the reaction of 1S74, which n'sulted in tho 
return of a large Democnitic majority to tho House. Tho 
people of the United States sincerely dialiko fraud and 
misgovcrnmcnt ; but unfortunately their instil itions placo 
them, except in times of excitement, at the iiKicy of pro- 
fessional politicians and election managers. Tho crime of 
Cjcucral jIrlknav will perhaps in its consecpicnces affect 
tho Presidential election, A Prc.sidciit who has during 
Lift term of office been constantly associated w'ith 
pci*sons of bad character will have nccpiircd a j*c. 
putalion for bad bn^k, which is almost as conclusive 
against his claim to rc-eloctiou as participation in (ho con- 
duct of his lavourites. It is not ini])0.ssib]o that tho dis- 
crc'dit may extend to tho Jlep(djlicau party; hut niifortu- 
natcly there t*au bo no security ^lgain^t the recunvij^^’c of 
official corruption. It is now stated that strong suspicion 
of fraud attaches to other public functionaries. 

Some inipTOveinent might probably result from tlie 
adoption of the scheme of Civil Service Reform which has 
been steadily discoanteuanced by (lenoiol Gi.ant at tho 
ipHtance of his principal support<?r.s in tho Seiuite. A suc- 
cessful competitor in an examination has a fair cbauco of 
being personally lamest; and tho occupation of a pe rma- 
nent oflic© witli gradual promotion would furni.^h additional 
motives for good conduct. At pr^jsent tho local party 
managers have a largo .share in ihe distribution of patrou- 
ttgo; and their nominees are appointed either because they 
Lav© made ihemsedves useful in eleclions or beeauso they 
have purchased tho good will of their j)atronH. During 
tlieir couUnuuiicc in office tliey are compelled to 
pay a licavy pcrcenlago on ilnur salaries for the ex- 
penses of the party ('rganization ; ami they probably 11 nd 
jn tho unavoidable tax ati excuse h^r recouping themstdves, 
as occasion may offer, by the acceptaneo of bribes. Tt 
wonld evidently bo impossiblo to juactiso similar extortion 
if the Civil Service wero independent and permanent; but 
until a higher moral standard of .admin ist ml ivo integrity 
is t?sbd)lished corruption will not be ( xtirpated. Whatever 
may be done in relation to clerks stud excise uffictrs, Cabi- 
net Ministers cannot be appointed by litcTury compotit-ioii. 
The ex-Seerotary of War is virtually convieteti of receiving 
brilvja, and the lute Secretary of the Juteriur is charged 
with similar ti-ansaetions. It is not for foreigners to sug- 
gest tho securities which ought to bo taken against tho 
coiitin\iaiicc of iui<iuities which are regarded in the United 
States with Just and creditable disapproval. If the services 
ot the best ckiss of Americans could bo obtained by tho 
Kopublic, no farther reform would bo needed ; but tho 
moral and intellectual aristocmey will not court tho patron- 
ago of oloc-.tion managers, and, if they entered into tho 
competition for employ mout, they would not succeed. 
Tho mcoaures of rclrenchmont which have lately been 
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carried through tho House of Bepreaentativoa seem to ba 
highly unseasunablo* When men in high office take bribes, 
the presumption is not that public servants aro overpaid. The 
Democratic majority has reduced tho salary of tho Minister 
in London, while General Schenck, having resigned his post 
under circumstances not yot fully exploinod, is^crossing the 
Atlantic to vindicate his dealings with tho Emma Mine ; 
and it lias been decided that the Puesidbnt shall receive the 
absurdly inadequate income of 5iOoo/. a year when his pri- 
vate secretary lias boon tried for corruption, and when his 
SecketaCvY for Wau lias confessed his guilt. In countries 
wlicre official purity is tho rule, certain American institu- 
tions h.avo not yet been adopted. It is worth while to 
consider tho trnckfncy of further clianges in tho direction of 
democracy. Chivalry, according to Bubkk, was the cheap 
defoiico of nations. Tl^ administration of public affiiirs by 
gcntlonien may perhaps also tend to cheapness. 


ITALY. 

T he second Session of tho twelfth Italian Parliamont 
was opened by tho Ring on Monday last. Tliat tho 
twelfth Italian Parliament should be now sitting is not tho 
least wonderful among the many wonderful things of tho 
iitues; and the KiNiJ was able to address the Chambers in 
languago whieh must have been pleasant to hear, and 
whieli, if a little coloured by hope, was yet based on a 
solid foundation of fact. Italy is profipejxnis within ; and, 
for tho first time since an Italian Parliament existed, tho 
Chambers have before them a reasonable prospect of seeing 
the current expenditure nearly balanced by tho receipts. 
Tliat it will bt? quite balanced is perhaps loo much to hope 
for. As the King pointed out, new burdens are to bo assumed 
by the Government, and, oven if the receipts did bnlanco tho 
expenditure, there would still be the llouling ileht and a 
deprooialeJ currency between Italy and peri'ect solvency. 
Still, if the iimneiiso difficulties which Italy has had to 
aro taken into account, the financial position is now 
better than could a few yo.ars ago have been antieipaiod, 
and great credit is due to Sella for his energetic efforts to 
keep Italy in the right path, and to Minguetti for tho 
assiduity with wdiich ho has followed in the st(‘ps of Sema- 
Jtiily is on tho point of renewing its Treaties ot Conimorce 
with its nearest neighbours, and the Kino waa enabled 
to announce that ho Siiw tlio way .at once to make good 
bargains with Fnim^e, Austria, and Switzerland, anil to 
maintain intact the principles of free trade, it is fortunate 
that in tho case of Franco it was not rc^'cssary to solve tho 
difficult problem eff combining good bargaining with free 
trado during the government of M. Tiiieus; and ii is satis- 
factory to find that tho strenuous effoj’ts of tho Austrian 
Protectionists to take the opportunity of a depressed siato 
of trade to forcte Austria intAi a retrograde path are not 
likely to be Miccessful. With tho army tho King is well 
satislifd, and his satisfaction is derived from what he has 
himself seen. Italy baa worked very hard, bpuut much, 
and thought much in order to have an army able to main- 
tain order at homo and inspire respect abroad. Tho King 
now tells bi.s people that they have gob a good army, and 
he speaks with the aulhonty of an cxp(‘rieuco drawn both, 
fnjui succc.ssful aud from unsuccesstul wars. It is now 
nearly ten years since tho raw army of Italy learned at tJio 
liaiids of Austria a severe but very useful lesson, and tho 
Kin(;, vvhen ho praises the army he now has, must mean 
that his troops would be able to tight on a footing of 
something like equality whoever might bo tho foe. Tho 
army being in good order, it is now, as the King modestly 
puts it, time to atioud to the navy. It is exceedingly im- 
piubahlc that Italy will for some time to come able 
to afford tho costly luxury of a new ironclad fleet for 
offensive operations. What money she has to spend for 
miu‘:tkno purposes must be mainly spent on hai'bour fortifi- 
cations and on vessels of defence. She may reasonably 
hojK) that, if she is prudent and p^ific, she will not bo 
without the aid of an ally possessed of mneh greater mari- 
time power than herself should war bo unhappily forced 
on her. 

It is not, however, enough for the iwolfth Italian Par- 
liament to know that the present position of the conn£ly^ 
and its army is reasonably good. Italy aspires to nioro. 
tliau this.^ Sho claims to ra^kas one of the Groat Powers, 
and it is in this capacity that the King statosthat she has 
addressed tho Porto in support of tho Andiussy Note, The 
Porte, owing to tho carious intervention of tho tiny State 
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of Piedmont in the Crimoan War, cannot diapnte the clalm^ 
and it may view tho adhesion of Italy to the coarso taken 
by Austria irith tho complaoenoy domed from tho know- 
lod^o that Italy, liko AusU-ia, has done something to 
foment tho Insurrootion which tho Great Powers are 
now endeavouring to mippross. Whether as a sig- 
natary of tho Treaty of raris or as a Great Power, 
it is eontenient tliat Italy should be insdted to take 
notioe that the bargain is reform on the one sido and 
suppression of the insurrection on tho other. Natimilly, 
such pleasing tributes to the now importanoo of Italy as 
tho visits in tho year just finished of the Emperor of 
Austrca and the German Empkhor were not passed over | 
by tho Kino ; and when he thought of the more powerful j 
and the more recent of liis guests, Victor EMMA>mEii may i 
have congratulated himself on not having. to occupy the 
attention of his Parliament with cccU'siastical squabbles. 
Boncvolcncc ought always to accompany greatness, and 
Italy is now endeavouring to show that, if sho is a Gr«jfit 
Power, she is also willing to be a kind and useful one. Tho 
Italian Government acceded at once to the request of the 
Khkiuve to nomiuato a Commissioner for tho regulation of 
Egypiia/i finance. It has explained its rc«4dinc.ss by joint- 
ing out that it Kocmed to it that Italy might act a useful 
jrirt as a buflor between Franco and England in ease 
disputes should arise between these two other Great 
Powers on Egyptian qut'.stioiis. That Italy <»wos much to 
Franco and to England every impartial Ittilian would 
roiwlily admit. The debt to France is netf)rious to all 
tho world, and tho greatness of its obligation to England 
has lately been placed in a very clear light by the 
publication of Lord Patmehstoh’s letters. If Italy owes 
the origin of its unity and independence to Franco, it owes 
to England that they were not stifled itnmridiatcly on their 
birth, Tho Cabinet of Ijord Palmerston was ongaged for 
years in seeing that the Emperor of the Frcncu did not 
kill his own political offspring. In its gratitude Italy now 
oilers to appear in Egypt as the sedulous and impartjal 
iVioTid of tboKO from whom it has received so many benefits. 
We have only to oxpre.ss our pleasure at this kind thoiight 
of us and our interests, and a little mild wonder at Italy 
having attained a position which qualifies her to step 
forward as a Great IViwer, and sec in a brothcjrly Roi*t of 
way that England and Franco do not fall out and do each 
other senous harm. 

Tho principal measure wdiicli the Kino hod to recom- 
mend to his Parliament was the purcliuso of the railway 
system of Uj)pcr Italy. As this system is part of the same 
cnttTpri.se with a system of equal luaguitudc in Austria, tho 
purchase has taken the form of nu intoruational arrange- 
jmmt, and tlio King declares himself bound to carry out the 
convention ho has made with tho Emperor of Austria. Tho 
Govornment has also arranged for tho purchase of the Roman 
and the SoutlicMTi linos. Into the terms of tho arraugeineuts 
made it is not necessary enter, further than to say that 
the basis is one by wdiicli tho immciliato outlay of cash is 
almost wholly avoided. An annuity is to be paid to 
provide for tho obligations, and an issue of Italian Rentes 
gives such compensation to the shareholders as they have 
been able to exact. Rut it is tho Compauics who havo 
been anxious to sell, as tliey havo betui labouring under 
finaneial difficulties, and have allowed the lines to get into 
bad ord<*r. Money will have to bo provided for renewal 
and now equipment, and the Government has had to 
purchase the lines in order that tho traffic of tho country 
may bo carried on. Thei*o are some nflvantagcs in the 
railways of a country belonging to tho State, and Italy may 
perhaps ono day find that it hius beuefitt?d pecuniarily by 
having bought up its railways when they were to bf) bod 
at a comparatively moderato cost. Rut for tho moment 
the necessity of providing cash to put the linos in fair 
working order will bo a serious btirden on the Twjasury, 
and the management of a great railway system by tho Stato 
is a very anxious business. Tho dangers of jobbery, 
of abuse of |K>litical influence, and of tho State being forced 
by clamour to reduce its tariffs below a roinuncrativo level, 
are very serious, and aro especially dangerous in a country 
like Italy, whoio there is great difficulty already in shaking 
off the bad traditions of the Vorld of unscvTipalous and 
oyer-numerous officials fostered by tho potty Governments 
(^Snich formerly had ^ssessioo; of tho country. It is not 
improbable tlmt the i|uesliou that will excite the liveliest 
discasBioii. in the Italian Parliament will be not whethbr the 
arrangements for purchase should bo sauctioned, or 
‘whether the terms aro satisfactory, but how the railways 


are to be worked when the State has got posselsioft lof 
them. Tho Government has rcc^ently hod a warning of tho 
losses it may sustain when it ItHtens to appeals made On 
behalf of commercial uudortakinS^< In deferrrtco lo 
urgent roprcBentatioiis made by prominent metabers 
both political partie.'H, tho Government hot long ago ad- 
vanced a large sum to a Company carrying on a packet ser- 
vice in the Mediterranean on a scale which even in England 
or Franco would lie thought Cf^tLsidemble. In spite, hotwever, 
of tho assistance tcndore<l to it, the Company had soon after- 
wards to declare itself insolvent, and the Government to 
all appearance did no good by a liberality which Italy 
could very ill afford. The Government may not have much 
reason to fear hostile criticism on its blunder, as it acted 
in accordance with tlic wishes of opponents a.s well as of 
friends. But the incidimt will be fresh in the memory of all 
who havo to consider the precautions under which the 
mauagemont of tho State lines i.^ to be carried cm. If the 
lines could but be well managed, there is probably uothing- 
in the purchase to injure the financial position of 
tho country ; but it i.s so uncertain whether the 
lines will be well managed that it is inijmssible not to 
rerognizo that a new cloud ihz'catonR to overshadow Italian 
finance. It is a cloud that may fade away, and tho clouds, 
that threaten Italy have a singular turn for fading away ; 
but it is also one that ni.ay grow larger and darker than. 
it will be at all agreeable Ibr Italians to contemplate. 


THE Bi:UJ.\LS AraT.\TION. 

rilllEUE is something very significant, though perhaps 
i injudiciously candid, iu the jubilation of the Liberal 
organa over the result of tlic division on Mr. OsB0ii;NE 
Mor.OAN'8 Resolution. The nominal question at issue sinks 
out of sight, or is just touched upon in a pasedug way. The 
criticid importance of tho event is found, not in its bearing 
on the Burials question, but in tho fiu;t that it has afibrded 
the scattered sections of the Liberal |)arty an opportanity 
of again meeting each other in the samo lobby. The 
estranged brethren have kissed each other, and the flock 
has oncD more been gatliored to the fold at the call of the 
slicplierd. “Tho Couservativo party, “ Bi;reams tho Daily 
Tehyra^hf with its hat in the air, “ has been out- 
“ manenavred.” “ A powerful force, combining tho ardooi' 

“ of tho Dis.seiitrrs, tlu! energy <>t the Home Rulers, and 
“ the sUitesmanship of the Whigs,’* has at last been 
brought together, if only for a singlo night, under Lord 
llARTtKGiON^H guidance, and it i.s hoped that the Eulky 
alienation of the Dissenters is now at an end. Uow to 
bring back the missing coutingcui has been for some time 
a crucial question for tho Lllx^ral party ; and many ingenious - 
minds have no doubt been brooding over it. The attempt 
to get up an agitation about the Slave-Trade Circular baa, for 
obvious reasons, not been very successful. But Mr. 

MoicOan’s Resolution ull'cred another chance, and has lieeu 
more judiciously worked. Wo aro indebted to tho DaUtj 
TdctjrapU fortlio information that “itiscspccially good for the 
“ Liberals to give battle on a question of sentiment rather 
“ than of practical reform.** It is in tho sphere of sentiment 
th.at they have found iiispiiution for all their gi*oat achieve- 
ments ; and ** the strength of the party is in its feelings, not 
“ iu its opinions.*’ A strong sentiment unites all sections of 
“ Liberals, a.s pieces of iron of diflerenfc quality can be fused 
“ by fieroo heat.** Then^ cun be no doubt tluit, as Mooia' 
and Sankkt as well us Mr. Glaustonjc havo shown, omo- 
tiouali.sm is a gi'eat Ibrco in its way. When Mr. GtAiLSTUNS 
cfimo into ottlco the party avus roused to hcixiic ardour. 
Everybody felt that common things had ceased to be, that 
human nature had been delightfully sublimated, and that 
tho porfeotion of evorythiiig was very near at hand. No 
doubt this sort of oxc item cut is very slimulating while it 
lasts, and there aiN) various .symptoms that the Liberal party 
has still a hankering for another hout of it. These haiVe 
been dull times of lato ; and it is e:isy to understand tho 
fondness with which ferveut Liberals look baek^ cn 
exhilaration of other days. 

It is important lo bear this aititudo of the Liberal party 
in mind in studying its connexion with the Burials agita- 
tion. It is though r. to bo necessary to weld tho diffmnt 
sections of the party together ; and us the DaUu Tuleamph 
justly observes, thero is nothing like getting up “a iim^ 

“ hoat ** for such a purpose, and any fuel that happens to be 
handy will do very weU. This is mlly tho main cause 
of the agitation. What is called tho Buxmls ' 
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fact, two questiona, or at least a question wiili two faces. 
On the one side is the plain, practical question how 
public provision is to bo made for interments ; ami on tho 
other ia tho problem how to get up a Honsationnl white heat 
for the engineering purposes of the Lil)ei*al party. What, 
iheuv is the grievance which is complained of? Prom 
of old church aud churchyard have been regardoil iis 
one ; until a couiparativoly modern period everybody was, 
as a rule, baptized at tho parish font, rnarriod in the church, 
and buried in the churchyard, with tlie services of the 
Ciiuruh in caioh case. Thei-e was no clement of sectarian 
controversy in the inalter ; the services of tho Omrch wore 
open to all the population alike ; and every one accepted 
those Borvices as a natural part of an KnglishTnan’s birth- 
right. In tho course of time people began to indulge Iheir 
private tastes as regards preaching, and when they did not 
like the parish clergyman they went elsewhere, ilut still 
the main lK)dy of tht? population, however averse some of 
them might be to tho parsons’ sormons, (!lung instinctively 
to tho national systoni of marriage iiml burial. They felt 
that they were more akin wiili their raci.* if on these 
soU'inn occasions they weit; identitied with the old, time- 
lionourcd scrvicc.s which Ijad been so dear to many genera* 
tioiiH of their country men. Tins Church made no dilK- 
cuUies as to keeping open doors for every cla.ss, for this 
was indeed alike its privilege and duty. Nobody was 
compelled to come, bet all wlio came wero 'welcoiiic. In 
those days philosophical lilbcrals had not discovered that 
a church could be a c'hurch wdthouL a ci-eed. Nothing 
would then have boon more startling to the minds t>f men 
than the notion that the temple in which they worsliippcd 
was only a fortuitous agglomeration of stones and lime, 
not cftpceially identified with oaio sort of stU'vico or form of 
belief more than iiuothor. There ia perhaps no stronger 
GKainple of tho way in which even clever peoj>!e get confused 
and bewildered by the nso of cant expression/- than the sort 
of argument "which was heard on Fz'iduy W't.k, aud which 
constantly raised in discussions of ihi i Lind. Sir W. 
Harcoukt, for instance, was not aslminod to repeat, the 
question winch had already been asked by membera from 
whom it came mure naturally — Ls not tho Clinroh degmding 
iteclf into a sect by proclaiming its belief in anything in 
jiartieular? Mr. Cuuss luul referred to the px-aciicc of tho 
Quakci'S in regard to their ova graveyards, and Sir 
VVitMAM, with pathetic amazement, very much in the fono 
with which ]Mr.s. SinoONS used to frighten tho drapers 
by asking “Will it wash?” exclaimed, “What! i.s 
“ the National Church to bo dctljroncd from its rank 
as an establishment, and reduced to that of a sect?’' 
Every Church must of cour.se bo a sect, in so far as it 
professes a distinctive religion; the difference between 
the Society of Erlonds and the CImrch of England is 
not that the former has peculiar tonefs and the latbr 
ha.s not, but that Uie Church represents Iho coirimon 
feeling and belief of tiu* great body of ttuj English people, 
while tho Society of Frieinls represents only tho opinions 
of a small and eccentric denomination. As soon as the 
principle ia laid down that the Church of 35i\gland is 
a mere question of masonry, a sort of St. Jnmes’s Ifall, 
which any set of people can have* tin; use of fur any ]ic!r- 
formance they like, tho Church is practically discstabhshed. 
There ai’o weak-minded persons oven in llie Church of 
England who aro deluded with the idea that it w^ould 
remain a Church oven though its pulpits were open to 
anybody and everybody to preach what they pleased. It ia 
obvious, however, that tliough the Chuj*eh might still 
remain in a certain way a useful public institution, just 
as a town-hall is, it would certainly not be tho Church 
of England in the sense in which it btus always existed. 
And this is what thoso who are in earnest in enforcing 
the claims of Dissenters to the parish churchyards on their 
own terms have in view. It is iinj^ortiint to ohservo that 
t];o IlesslutioD, as it was pro])oscd, startl'd with a mi.s-.state- 
meiit. It asserted that “tho parish churchyards of 
“ England and Wttle.s Lad been appropriated to the use of 
• .ho entire body of tho parishionei's.” This is true as far 
as b, goes ! but it leaves entirely out of view the rather 
nniteriiil f;u*.t that th’m right exists only on specitied con- 
ditions. Again, tho Kesolution laid diwn thyt it is “just 
** aud right, while, making proper provision for the maiute- 
“ nance of order und decency,'* to make certain chaiigcm ; 
but the Hjieecli of tho mover showed that this w-as a more 
form of words, and that ihero was no iiitoniioii whatever 
to take any precuutions to maintain, order and decency, 
but that it was ^lait of tho scheme to throw open the 



chnrchyards for tho perfornianoe of any kind of ceremony 
or deinonstniiion which tho persons conducting a funeral 
might chooso to ivsort to. Mr. OsBORNB MoEOAN saidvory 
frankly “ I will tell tho House what safeguards I would 
“ propose. None wlmtover. This is a matter on which 
“ wo might safely iimst to tho good sense and good feeling 
“ of our tollow-countryinon,’* It is notorious, however, 
that there are sections of the community who have peculiar 
notions of decency and order which are not shared by tho 
rest of maukiiid. As to tho final conclusion, it was also 
delusive, because wliab it piviposed "was not an enforcement 
of existing rights, a.s was pretended, but au iuriovation 
based on grounds of supposed expediency. The whole 
K-csolutioii was therefore disiugounons and illogical. 

Tho Homk Secrktaky, by reducing the subject to its 
nuiitor-of-faci elements, imniciliatcly brought to the ground 
the artifif.ial structure, all canvas and daubing, which 
Mr. OiJJJOKXE jMuKiiAN aud his fricTuls had so laboriously 
constructed for the occasion. The sober facts of tho 
case mny bo simply stated. Either there is sumetliiiig 
ilistinctive about a parish churchyard or there is not. 
If thero is, why shoiihl people wdio atleet to despiso its 
ehavacter and a.ssoeiaiioiiS, and who sneer, with Mr. 
Uici'ini, at “What dyo call it, consecration?** be so 
anxious to bo buried there when tlicy can easily be buried 
.somuwlieni else ? If there is not, what does it matter in 
what ciiclo.siiro a body is laid ? Again, if it is such a 
matter of coiisciciico with the i)i.‘5sentcr.s to Lave their own 
peculiar services, it is cfiually a matter of conscience with 
Churelimen that their similar rights should be respected. 
Tliey are iu possi'ssiun ; })reseriptiun is on their side ; tho 
churchyards arc iu law freeholds of the rector or vicar just 
as the churches are ; and if these rights arc taken away, it 
will be tho first step towards disestablislinieut. Di.scsta- 
blishmcut, of course, may or may not be desirable, but at 
least, it should bo done openly and dcliljorately, in full view 
of wdiat it means. Thero is nothing either iu tho marrisigo 
or burial servii.'cs which olfends any body of Chri.stians ; 
and it is notorious that a largo iiuiubcr of Dissenters prefer 
them to the cxtemjiore utterances of their own ministers, 
and that in many places where there is a jmblie cemetery, 
containing bt»tlL consecrated and unconsecrated ground, 
Dissenters rc.scnt being buried in the part reserved lor 
tiiein, which romains empty, while the other is crowded 
wutli their bodies. It would seem to bo natural therefore 
that wdicre there is a choice of accoinmodalion, Di8senier.s 
should go where they can lx? comfortable in their own 
w'ay, and they Buffer no grievance in having to do so. Tho 
question thu.s resolves itself into what should bo done in 
the comparatively small and continually decreasing number 
of eases in winch the parish churchyard is the only avail- 
able place i)f sepulture, !Mr, Cross’s statistics show that, 
fis the churchyards fill up, aud population increases, the 
chiircliyards are closed and cemeteries liavo to bo pro- 
vided ; and no reasonable person can doubt that a publie 
necessity of this kind ought to be proviiled for systematic- 
ally. Defore very long, at the present rate of burial, all the 
churchyards will be filUni up ; aud then there will Ih) no 
question of anybody being buried in them. Nothing can 
be more preposterous than to mako an organic revolution 
for the sake of adjusting a smull detail of machinery 
which is every ilay settling itself by the more course of 
events, it is satisfactory to know that the Government 
has undc^rtaken to deal with tbo question in the onlv way 
in which it requires to, or can safely, be dealt with — its 
practical aspect — and it i.^ to be hoped, as Mr. Cross 
said, that we sliall hear no more of these niiserablo little 
ec^clcsiostical disputes which are manufactured only as an 
instrument of political agitation. 


THE SLAVE CIRCULAR IN THE LORDS. 

T he history of the Slave Circulars is a proof that it is 
not always an advantage to have several altomatives 
to choose trom. Tho Government wero in this posltioo as 
n^gards the issuing of instructions relative to the treatment 
of fugitive slaves. They had in the first instance to decide 
whether to do something ^ to do nothing. It has been 
contended that hero woe tnoir first blunder. The^ might, 
it is said, have issued no instructions on the sntgectr 0^ 
then there would Love been neither First nor Seooi^ 
Circular, nor iloyal Comm^sion, nor debatea in mther 
House. This crittcism has a go<^ d^1 of trisdom in it, 
bat it is the sort of wisdom that oommonljr cKiinos afidr the 
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event. It is now gorn that tho action of the Govcni- 
ment has been anfortimate, and it is very natural to ask 
why they could not have lot, things alone. Supposing, 
however, that they had let things tdone, and tliat thero- 
npon Rotno naval commander had got into diificalties about 
an escaped slave, it would have been equally natural to ask 
whya Cabinet which had been warned by tlio Indian Govern- 
ment that the question threatened tb become troublcsotne 
had been so weak os to leave it to the digcretlon of tho 
first blundering naval officer whom chance might take into 
tho Persian Gulf? But the propriety of framing a 
Circular of some kind does not involve tho propriety of 
issuing the wonderful document wliich made its appearance 
in tho Bummer. Still it would be unkind to lay much stiress 
upon this point, because, as soon as tbo Cabinet came to 
know wbat was in Iho First Circular, they were as much 
ashamed of it as any one else conld bo. It was bast.ily j 
buried, and no one but tlio Attorney-Gen ural aiUmded 
the inncral. Thereupon the Government had onco more 
to chooso between action and inaction. The same reason.s 
which had made it expedient to put out tho Fii’ht Circular 
made it equally expedient not to leave the ground unoccupit*d 
when it bad been withdrawn. The error on this occa.sioii 
was that, while professing to give their commanders posi- 
tive instructions how to treat such slaves as might come 
on lioard, the Government did not think it ncccs.sary to make 
their instructions prcciso us well as positive. They were 
of one mind as to throwing over the Attuknky-Genkiul, 
and as to maintaining both the oxtra-tem*torial character 
of a Queen’s ship on Ihii high seas and tho efleet of that 
extra-territorial character on iho siutna of slaves recoiviid 
on board. But they could n<'»t coino to any conclusion as 
to what should he don<3 wi< h a slfCvo w'ho has got on board 
a Queen’s ship in territorial waters. It was easy enough 
to say, Don’t let a slave get on boanl if you can possibly 
help it; but t-ho united intelligence of tlio Cabinet was 
baffled by tho hypothetical in(i[uiry of an imaginary com- 
mander, If 1 have not been able to help it, what am I to <lo 
with him afterwards? The exeiicnient caused by the 
publication of tho First Circular prevented them from 
nnswonng, Give him up to his ownc**; an appreciation 
of practical difficulties prevented them from answ^Ting, 
Keep him on board uutil such time as you can land Jiim in 
some territory wliere his freedom will bo respected. In 
this dilemma they i.ssued nti order which cither throw the 
responsibility of a deeiKiou upon the commander of the 
ship, or, if ho tiied to follow the letter of hia instructioii.s, 
Ixiue him put tbo slave on shore and then shut bis eyes, so 
that ho might not see whut became of him. Even if this 
Second Circular had been allowed to pas.s unchallenged, 
it oould only have put off the evil day. A commander 
whose sympathies were with tho slave would have read 
tho direotiori not to give him up to his master as tanta- 
mount to a direction not to turn him out of tho ship so 
long as there was any chance of his master catching him. 
A commandor who simply wished to obey orders would 
have put a slave on shore under circumstances only colour- 
ably difierent from a formal surrender. In one way or the 
other tho question would havo again prt'sented itself for 
Bottrement, and tho Cabinet w'ould havo found that they 
liad gained nothing by postponing it. Chance, in the shiipo 
of a popular dislike of tho Second Circular almost .as great 
08 that felt towardvS the First, savttd tbo Government from 
this misfortune. Whether they ultimately invent a policy 
for themselves or are content to take one at tho hands of 
the Royal Commiasion, tho whole question of the treatment 
of fugitive slaves will liavo to bo deteriniued once for nil. 
Every bod V now knows, or may know, that Englisli naval 
officers all ov^or the world are waiting for orders whether, 
when their ships are lying in territorial waters, they tiro to 
give up escapod slaves to their masters, or to ki^op them 
on board nutil such time as they can set them free. 
It will be impossible to keep secret the answmr which must 
ultimately be given to tins inquiry, and it may bo donbtod 
whether m tho end tho Oovevunient will have ideally avoided 
tesponsibility by the expedient of asking somo ono else to 
frame their answer for them. Slave Powers will not bo 
mollified, when their demands for tho return of fugitive 
slaves are refused, by tho intimation that this new policy is 
nob the work of Her Majesit’s Government. Tho English 



Oommiaeion. 

Down to the deboto in tho .House of Lords on Tuesday 
fteobjoQtof tho Qovemmont'm appointing the Commis- 


sion was nt l(jast intelligible. They had un^pedtedly 
found it necessary to have a policy about fugitive slaves, 
and they ba^l stJt Iialf a dozen clever people to invent one 
from sheer inability to invent ono for themselves. The only, 
wonder was why, utidor these circumstances, tho Second 
Circular hud not shared the fate of tbo First. If the matter 
wsis 8f> surrounded with nUccrlainty that only a Royal 
Commission could clear it up, why d^ould the Go- 
veruiueiit bo anxious to move in it prematurely ? 
Lord Cairns’s speech baa entirely upset this theory, 
if tho Lord C’hanckllor’s closing sentences are any 
index to ilie feelings of the Cabinet, they bum with 
desire to see the y)olicy which only a few weekit since Lord 
Cairns himself embodied in tho Second Circular completely 
reversed. ’I’hu last part of his speech might have been 
delivered at an anti-slavery mts.-ting. “I am ashamed,” he 
cried, “ to speak oven for a moment as if slavery were a 
“ question on which Her MAJi:hTY*s Government could cu- 
“ tortain any doubt.” This argues a really remarkable 
advance from the time when Her Majesty'^ Government 
entertained so much doubt about slavery that they ordered 
every commandor of a Queen’s ship not to admit a fugitive 
slave on board uIil(^^s his life would be in manifest danger 
if ho were refused admission, and not to allow him to con- 
tiniio on board a nionjent after tho daiigtn' was past. A 
slave who, in consequence of this Circiilai*, has found him- 
self scut on shore with tlio knowledge that before ho has 
left tho ship many hours ho w’iil bo onco more in hismastov’s 
custody, will be disposed to agree with Lord Cairns that 
shivery is a question on which Hui.* MAJEisTY*.s Govei'ninent 
havo a very decided opinion. The dillercnce is that the 
slave will believe that Her Majesty’s Government are on 
the side of the iiuister, whereas Lord Caiens is apparently 
under the impression that they are on the side of 
the situe. “Hhu HAjh.av's Government,” be goes on, 
“have not concealed, they do not desire to conceal, 
“ Ihcir [policy, and to that policy they intend to adliere.” 
Really this is tho most porj)lexing assertion that has ever 
been made by a Cabinet Minister. All tho world has sup- 
pu.sed that the Government had a policy ; that this policy 
was contained in tlio Second Circular and wa.^ abandoned 
by reason of tho bad reception wliich tho Second Circular 
mot with ; that tho Se cond Cirenhir mot with this reception 
bceauso it was supposed to favour the slave-owner, and 
that/ a Rr*yid Commi.ssioii had been appointed to spare the 
(lovcriimetit the uniioyiirioe of huWug to eat their wwds. 
Now Lord Cairns comes forward with a theory of tlie 
Second Cirenhir whicli is opposed aliko to tho letter of 
the document, to tho opinion which Jins universally been 
foriue»l of it, and to the interpret atiuu put upon it by oiui 
of his own colleagues in tho Htmsc of Jiords not two Uours 
later. Wo arc now, he tnisto, about, to take a stop towards 
the time when \vc may anticipate the destiny of this country 
to consummate the overthrow of slaverj’ ; ai»d this step will 
bo merely a jii^tifieathiiiof the poluy set forth in the Second 
Circular, it is conceivable that tho Royal Commissioners 
may rtrcommend that a slave shall not bo dismissed from a 
Queen’s ship nulil his freedom is absolutely aasure^l. it 
is coneeivablo that they may recommend that, in order not 
to offend slave-ow’ning Powers, a slave received on board a 
Queen’s ship in territorial watei-s shall be put on shoi*e as 
soon as hi.s pursuer’.s back is lurned. But it is not con- 
ceivable that a body of Commissioners should make tbo 
latter n‘comuic*udatii>n, ami at tho saino time believe that 
they are coii.summ.iti ug ‘‘tlio overthrow of that nefarious 
“ system which has Lu!eu at once iho curse and the disgrace 
“of humiiiiit\.” This is :i triumph oi rhetorical com- 
bination whieli only men of Jjord Cairns's calibre can 
achieve, and wldeli even they (unnot muintuiu for moj’c 
than a. lew rapturous luoiiients. 


ciii:istja\ity liiawEi.x two I'OiCvS. 

I X an addivM which he ih'liveiid sume yoa: s u^u lieforc a rediginua 
Congivbft at Munich Dr. Doliingor stirts livsn the aaderti^u lU.it 
by theciwlle of Christian theology btoiul t\v ^ luighlv tbea, hcatl^n 
philiuouhy and the heretical gmmis, with Ix^ih of vvhich it had to 
contoiui, and from both also had luiicU to loam. No iitud^ut of 
ecclesiastical history will cpiostion the correct ness Of ht8. ’^iatemeut. 
But a mill hroitdtT truth conveyed in a rciinirk wo cinao octosti 
iho other day, which applies, not only to tho earlyCburtth. but to 
tho whole course ef ( Uui&tiau history I'com the hegianiim; tiU now. 
Cinistianity, it wus observed, lias in every ivcnmatSMi by 

two rival ivligioiis ; its morality has beeti th^teuod by the. higher 
or worsliip of Kauty ; its doetriiud system ^ya eoieatffi 
Theism, or worship of what cuatna to be pare a^d abBolate trixUw 
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With botii of these it haa alAvava Wii in conflict, and yet to both 
it law been couaUwined to own its ulili^atimis ; and tiiia mutual iu- 
tcn Uango of bluAva and courteaiea was uover more cou&uieuous than 
in our own day. A diatiu^uiidaii^ finiture of’ the loat half-contiu^y 
haa been the revival of w’tiatic taste and culture ^within the Chinch 
throughout Kuro|) 0 , of whicli the so-called Ritualistic movement is 
oue suboi'dinate t>haaQ *, but alougHide of this ecclesiastical n'stora- 
tjou tliere has grown up a veligioo of art indepuudent of all thco- 
lopoal reatmiuts, and looking on thorn much as the Homan and 
b’lorontiiio literati of tho Hoiuiissanco looked ou the refonus of Sa- 
vonarola. ^ Meanwhile the domimuit scicnlilic school is impiitieut 
of any l^ity that cannot be rer.olved into an iinpoi*s()nHl abst niction, 
iugl dcMrliues to proiler imxro than *• n .^ileut worship at. the altar of 
the Uuknowfiblo and Unknown. ’ Yt*t, at the saiuo limo, tho ax- 
poui'Uts of tho cxtremesl form of scientitic Atliuisiu loudh'' tis.siu*t 
their idaim to bti tlio prophets of ii new and exclusively Iruo 
roligion. And, however niuch we may smile at the half-grotesque ! 
details of the Comtist creed, with iis elahorale mimicry of tho 
hierarchy, tho discipline, and the ritual of (Jatluilicism, no one cun 
mil to he struck with so unexpected u Imiuugo to tho inextinguish- 
able cravings ol the religious sentiment, whicti it as fully recog- 
nizes os it entirely fails to satisfy. JSor cun the t’hurcli, which 
has in former periods accepted ihe services of an .Vuguuiine, an 
Atpiuins, and u }?H,scaJ, ath*ct to iguortj in our owu day tho need 
for scientific chaiupioas of her cause. It luny perhaps hii suid that 
tlicse opposite fornib of faith or si’epticism, in wliiclicver light we 
chooe l(» regard them, arc lanv more co!]fi<lent and impetuous in 
tiieirn.<s:iulttiiau l]a.s ii<ualJy been the ca.*'e before, and lliat they more 
distiuclly asauiuo the iunctions, not uuto iiegalivo criticism, 
hut (ft rival creeds. \\ liellicr or not, Mr. ^lill could Ix^ fairly coii- 
»?ideri.'d u Theifrt, lie inculcated :i kind of ruJigioua and ethical 
ay'AciU of his own, nfti'u borrowing tho hmgiiago, if iu>t iLio ideas, 
oi’ the historical religions wind; ho ivjeclod. And tho sanio may 
lie said of some liting W'riters Avho would ho dassod more or lew<s 
in tln^ Same category A\ith him. .‘Vnd thus agaiji the artistic, 
religion of ragaiiism linds a passionntij ujiologist in JVIr. 
Swinburno. Hut if tIuTo is some dilleveiice in their methods 

of warfare, the s’liue triniigular dud, so to call it, la)* 
iwecu Christianity and iin two poAverliil rivals has been in 
prmiiv^s continually Hince the first preiu-hing of the itospel. The | 
mighty autagonihls stuo»l, to repoat Dr. Ddliijigev'e language, i 
by the eradle of the jiabcent faith ; but the infant 11* n ules pro\e'l 
^iruug enough to coerce, if not to strangle, tlnun, ‘'j* rather sue- I 
needed in bending theui to the a(*rvice of a power yet luightjer than 
tlmmseltcs. »Soiu« chang4» there hits been no ilouht in their rela- 
tive iiuportauco as lusnkind has gradually advanced from what has 
hoen teriuod the mytliological to the physical stage. J’agau art 
a far more lbrmi(labh‘ oppimciit to ivcknii wdih in the first cen- 
tury than ¥*agau pliilosuuliy ; tin? oiipoidticui of science, which caii- 
lu)! always 1*0 thrust asiao as fiiJso, gives inudi greater trouhlo to 
ihe apologists of Revelation in the uiuctceuth. ijot us begin witli 
art. 

I'Voiu tho earliest period of whiili any records remain art has 
been a powerful factor in tins religious development tif mankind. It 
has been by turns the inaLruniunt and the tyrant of tho naiiuiwil 
faith, or sonietiuies both logctlier. (-Iroek religion, which was the 
wdvsliip of uaiiind beauty, exprc-sed itsdf m those unrivalled 
ani.>.li(! forms wiii<‘h have riveted the admiring gaze <if siicce;-si\o 
geoere.Mons for ubovo two thoUHaud yeavw •, but the chisel which 
wrought 80 imiv^elioufily in iu service avus tracing the lines of its 
corruption. JU most exquisite art was the dllorescoTjce of decay. 
The gods who were worshipped with rjiic* ro duvotiou Ave.ro the 
deilit'S of Uomer, not the ciealiona of Dhidias, and it was only by 
cru-sliing the genius of its arti.^ts that Rg.'pt bo long pnverved the 
snmbiL: grandeur of its LeriditiiTy hiilh. Chri.Miaiiily could 
afford to be jealous, although* the early bathers betray au 
uacasysuspicioDof Avhnteverhadboeua8.soeiatcd witli IWanjaui. And 
accordingly tho C''alacomb.s, Avliich were the lirst homes and work- 
dliOpH, as Avcll us tho BepiilchreB, of tho mwv religion, are profubcly 
oruauicutodwitli sculpture borrowing the imfigery of existing foruia 
of ttvl. A roitueil and graetdul Christian m lubolibui was by degrees 
.suporinducod on these ancient models j but if showed nothing ot that 
darker and stomcr aspi‘Ct of (Sospfd teaching whicli was after- 
wards so abundantly exhibited in churches and ceiiiotorics ; there 
were no repru'sentations of hell or purgatory, or of tho I^st Judg- 
lueni; nnd, what seems stranger, there w ere at first no roprewntatiorw 
of the riission. TJio fiery pinsecntion through AvhicJi so many of 
those who were thus piously coiiimeinomled had passed to their rest 
mm but distantly alluded to in an occasional picture of Daniel among 
tlio lions, or the throe holy children walking uiiliarincd amid tho 
Haines. All this w'as changed of course at a later date, and, in spiUi 
of the triumphs of medieval arcliitccLiire, it is true to say that, ns 
the purely religious sentiment attained itsaacondency in the “ iigos 
of faith,’* {esthetic art on the whole dnclined, to revive with the 
irreligious, or at least noin-religioiis, outburst of the Kenaiasance. 
Yot (Jhrlsti;Amty never forgot, like narrower and more artificial 
creeds, that its world-wide mission imposed on it at once the capa- 
city nnd the obligation of embracing ovety genuine product of the 
huamn intellect and heart. The contrast is strikingly oxemplHied 
if we turn ir.r a moment to Mahometanism, which cxiuld only hold 
itfl'OAvn i^ainst ihe inroads of idoUlry by sternly proscribing art. 
The Anibitm prophet, it has been truly said, could not previmt Ids 
disciplos from worshipping images, except by. absolutoly for- 
bidding them to ni^e any^ and thua be preserved bis 
religion from idolatry, but mode it the deadly ooemy of art/' 
as it has remained ever since. The same criticism applioS| in a 


more limited rtciiso, to the illogical comniomiso by which tho Icono- 
clastic controversy was eyentually settled in the Eastern Ohttreh, 
permitting |uctorinl, hut probibitj^ng seulptmedf repreeentationa of 
sacred subjects. W e have said that tbo Ileuaissanoe was not a ralb* 
gious movtunent. Jn its artistic dovelopmeut there is a close 
analogy to Avbat hns already been uuticod in the cose of ancient 
Greece'. Instead of Ussing bis art to do honour to religion, the 
]>aintcr made religions conqeplions subaerviont to the dispitw of his 
artistic power. The devotional nnd the wsthetic teiupor are distinct, 
thougl) not inconqiatible, and seldom predominate in the same 
class of minds. It wa.s perfectly uaturol tWau ardent rofouuerlike 
Savonarola eliould bead a crusi^e against a classical revival which 
bad brought nut only the arts, but the iostea, tbo sensi\ality, and 
tile Bcopticism of eliis^icul Greecoiu its train. It hud already been 
rttronjjly denounced and indeed forcibly suppressed by Paul .11., 
though' his .suci^essors in tito Komaii sec for some time aflerwards 
by no means folloAved liis example in this ruspeot. Hut neither 
i'ope nor proacht r could ponuaneutly arrest tlie de^adation of 
religious art w'hicli vapidly folloAved, and the course of which inny 
OA'on bo trazvd in a co£n[)arison of tho earlier and later 
pictures of Ikallliclle. There cannot lie said to be a school 
of rcligioiid painlcrs in tho iircsont day, though some of the 
earlier works of tlio nne-Ratiiiolliics may have suggested im 
autleipalion not destiuod to bo rt«lized. In another department 
wo havelndeod wrilnessL'd a remarkable resuscitation nf distinctively 
religions art, for it is qiiito true that tlotliic lirchitccturo and tho 
love of it aro intiinaUdy coiinectod with the Dhrislian, as con- 
trasUMl with the Pagmi or secular, habit of mind ; and Mr, Lccky 
is probably right in saying that wn mainly owe the I'uvival of 
Goihifi ari‘hittH*turo to tlie Catholic revival of the present century ,” 
though the party dominant just now in the Iloiuaii Catholic 
(’hiiicii have betrayed their instinctive aversion to history by op- 
pi^siug it. 

In llio early Christiau centuries physical science aa^os not 
sulHi’hmtly advanced to present nay ewiVious difficulties to tho 
t^irbtlan apologist, bit. Augustine could easily dispose of Muni- 
chciui objections to the Mosaic cosmogony in u iasliion which W'oidd 
luiver occur to a very inferior class of Ibiiikei-siUiAV j and in the sixth 
ceiifury Oosmas liiLlicoplousIcM -the special butt of Mr. Matthew 
.\ruold’ft raillery — carried public opinion with him Avlien luiiirgued 
agaiiwl lUe antipodes in his Topofjraphia tor ihisveusoii, 

mutmg others, that St. Paul speaks of all men living *‘i>u the 
feico of the earlli," whhdi [troves that it is ihiL and not round. It 
is fair to add that when St. Viigilius, Lw*o ccMluries later, uiain- 
luiiH'il the e.Aislencc of thrt autipoilcs, the i*opo declined to 
condemn ))iiu, but the ridigious world of tho day was pro- 
foundly Bcaiuhilizod. Wo need not stay to dwell hero ou tlie 
critical instance of the Ooporiiican controversy, but it i.s no- 
torious that tlicie lias boc*n a chronic feud between tiK'Jologhius 
and lami of seionre, which oiu* class ivf writers U fond t.if re- 
presenting ns the gradual triumph of ucieiu^o over a dwindling 
supernatural ism. This is tho leading idea, for instance, frequently 
avowed and always implied, which runs through Mr. liWikya 
History of Kntiorialhsiu. Ou the other hand, as was pointed out 
before, if tho (/hureh has lieen jealous of seienlilir, aa of artistic, 
eiieinachmeuts on her own domain, she h:«fl nuinlH;rod givat philo- 
sopJn^rs a.s avcU as brilliaul artists aiuoiig Inn’ most dovoled 
servants. In the tifteoutli contniy Christianity ap^ioared to bo 
engaged in an internecine struggle with tho Hagan revolt against 
her ethical code ; in the eighteontUa Deistic x»hilodaphy ([Utolionod 
the primary articU'.i ul‘ her creed. In our own day tho controversy baa 
passed into a new phase, and arguments which wore uuausAverablo 
AU the mouth of Hishop Hutler fail to cunvincu disputants 
who repudiate, not his reasstoning, but the ]>remlsfi»s admitted in 
conimiai at tho time by liimsolf and his opponents. It is nut un- 
roaxonublo, however, to btdieve that a religion which has survived 
so many open or insidious attacks will stul be equal to the tirisis. 
A way may bo found in tbo future as in the past i'or fgikuow- 
lodging tin; legitimate claims of science without resolving into a 
beautiful but A'isiuimry “ Abergkubo ” the faith which has 
oTiuubled the life luid consoled tho last hours of sLxty gonei'a- 
lions of (/hristiau8. Meanwhile it is Bignilic.ant that the great 
nuidtcr of the jiositivo philosophy in France should have passion- 
ately proclaimed the indestructible necessity of a religion, while 
tho l'hitd’ upholder of a similar system in Euglaiul bos left on 
record his conviction that the Christian religion has certainly been 
iistTiil, if not indispensable, hitherto, and in part ut least may 
not iiu[x>ssibly be true. 


TIGEH-SHOOTING. 

T llE round of amusements and spectacles endured or welcomod 
by the I'rinco of Wales on his Indian tour would have* been 
incmuplete had ho not seen tiger or two/' and felt a. little 
boat in the iniildlo of tho day ” ; two inconveniences to vphaith^ as 
Diekons [mt it, tho perils of an Indian career are supposed, 
to have dwindled down. Wo should hardly, perhaps, have 
selected Joyporc os the place whei'e the Prince MrasTikefy to heg. 
his first tiger, and wo might rather have expected that acme 
Oominissioncr of division, oqoally at home with land reveniie 
and large mine, would have organized for him a hunt on 
a gmnd scale. But the best Boasen for this knud.ol^spprti isdll 
begin when the Royal trip eodii^ abd peofto 
be surprised to hear that there are many diatriefo ti 
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wbera the tJgor luw bo exiatonca, and many Jinndw^ and thoa- aa^ioua civilian or cxpcrioncod planter, wIm^ 

sands of airnculturwts who have nevor »w>tt ft»y higger aumial snilident to keep order amoi^t the mabottts ma uw 

of the fdme tribe than a civet cat, a lynx, or a chance leopard, trackers to do their very best m tho conunon an 

Ind^ the appooxance of a tiger in some large ana populous rtyj^uisitee can bo combined, then there is every enknw or aj^ 

tracts in tower Bengal, BeHar, and Hindostaii Proper, would miscoUaneous liag, b^dniiing with snipe and wacic ' partroge, 

cause as much amazement as the unlucky lilsquiuaaux. dog which, RH and culminating in half a score of tigerH, with a thinooeraj ^or 

•we leawi from Lftrjifl and IVator^ was lately pursued and hunted to two. Aa a general rule, every hind of game abounds In a ^ 

death by the farn^rs of Korth Uampshire, under tho impression ianglo j or it wight be more correct to say that fi^rs seek 

Hint a wolf was threatening tbok sheepfolds. Peace and security, living in jungles froj^nexited by^voxy^ sort of game, fnclwling 
Aud the natural pogiHJsa of a popuhition contoril with little and ’ " ’ . • ^ 

finding it in . a bountiful soil, have been too much for sundry 
species of wild animalH, except tlie bog, the aiitcla])6, the fox, 
and tho jackal. Of tho last two, indeeil, the former may ^ bo 
seen any luorniug on the glads or the c«i»lanado of Fort 
William, aud the jackal may bo heard any night howling dis- 
mally in the most fashionable streets of Uaicutta. There art^ 

however, soverul provinces in which deaths by tigei-s bUII maiutaiji ^ « “r t ^ -r — — 

a high average, and to which largo parties resort in ibo months of level of the howdab, and yet the charged with Nb.6 

March, April, and even the hottest days of May. 'Phe railway, or No. 5 shot must not bo dischar*^^^ When tbo tiger has been 

too, has made these wilect hunting grounds more m'cessible, and it rouse<l, or when the long search unrewarded, then, on the 


^ - jditiun^ . , 

bers of deer and wild boar. But there are certain rigid to. 
which every incimbi-r of th« party must submit there 

is reason to snspect the presence of a tijwr, not a can* be 
fired at any otlxer game. Deer must bound a-^ny lui touched 
from under tho feot of tho elcphnnt ; a bufiloee 

must crash uninjnrcd through the forest ; black 
the peacocik, the jungle fowl, and even flotiken tanst rise 
in succe.s^ion, preaenlirig an easy mark ^ y., ‘^he 

' • ’ • • ’ ■ ** ^ V J t -w ^ 


IB now part of tho prognimiuo of a tourist to have a shot at a tipper, 
aa well as to adimre the Taj Maliiil, or l>uy on the spot photo- 
graphs of the Cawnpore Memorial and tho ruined lh.*.:»idcu(ry of 
Lucknow. Them i.s, we think, littlo fear that the race of the royal 
Ben^i tiger will apmlily becom(» extinct, lie is to be found 
in the tract of the Huiiderbunds, within fifty miles of Oal- 
cutla, though from the nature of an alluvial soil, intersected 
by a network of tidul creeks und covered with thick rushes and line 
timber, these muddy islands aie for pmcticHl purposes of sport 
oatireh^ useless. But the IViaLla jungles, in tho vicinity of ibo 
ancient city of Oour, the JUjauihal hills, tho sandy alluvial Ihita 
of the Urahuuvputm, tlio Megna, and siiveml other large rivers in 
Ikistorn Bengal; the wliolo \vhich lie.s at the fool of the first 
range of tho iliruahiyas, beginning with Purnea and ending with 


homeward beat, perhaj^ the removod and sportdnien /are 

licensed to pop at anjiliir]^^ Very often a tiger is started close to 
gome elephant; twoy'^ ^ree practised ihols fim at the waving 
gross or well ahead ^'nich is seen to curl for a moment ; 

all is silent; or t';^ein5 Is a growl and afewstrugglcB j and the shout 
of a muliout ^ b*;ater announces that the oniraal is no more. The 
late Mr. B!:^ceiXMxi, a plaiih^r in the Malda dietrict, many years ago, 
was actually in cjjnversalion with Miss Eden, the afster of Lord 
Auckland, explaining to her liic soci*cts of w^ooddoian's emit, when 
he dis|KU?ed gf an animal in this way by one single and well* 
directed shot. 

But tigers arc not alway.s to bo rolled over like rabbity. Every 
now' and then hciibutiounl elements ttve not wanting. Tho 
tiger is only wounded, without detriment to bis powers of 


Moradahad and Siiharunporo; a few places in tho Punjab, piu'ts of attach; or he is disiurlK^l at liis morning meal, or during tho 

_ . ' i* _ __ j ? . • .1: ” 


Orissa, a large portion of the Cttntral Provinces, and otlmm — theso 
still uoi\tain shrines tiiicrcd to ISt. Hubert, spots where ilie axe of 
tho piouwr nuikes slow progicss, where tho hcrdsuiaji still trusts to 
hh tame bulihlucs to ward oil' tho cominou enemy, aud wlioro the 
p<jstmiui does not very much euro to perform his woodland stages 
alone. 

There ow three or four ways in which tiffcrs aro coninK>nly 
destroyed by Englishmen. One of tlm most hazardous is to go 
after tho animal on f<M»l. That men ora found to court tho obvious 
risk of coiuJng suddenly on an animal with the ey'o of a liawk, the 
agility of a deer, the subtlety of a fsix, and tho alrcogth of 
huH-a-<lozcn horaes, in the midst of thickets or in ravines 
or liolluw.«j where no .room is left for ev-olutious ; that, armed with 
a rille of tho luwest putteru and backed by a singlo atU>iubint 
who enrricia a spare gun, sportsmen have repeatedly been known to 
^aend an ouuc.c ball into the skull of tho ligcr as be ciouchos for his 
ittpring, ami even to atop him in mid air 4 Siat sud stories of wounds 
.and deallis caused by thesu unequal eucouutors will not hinder 
flucco.-)si ve geueralions.of sportsmen from tracking the bison, tho roguo 
elopbiiiit, aud tlm moii-eater, when they can only see a low yard.s 
ahead, in reliance on a cool hand, an even pu]s<3, und a correct 
eyesight — these are facts which merely prove that there is no form 
of .hazard or adventure which comes aimsa to Ikiglishmen. And in 
juatiticatiou of these atleuipts it must be admitted that there an;, 
m Madras especially, jungles in which 4;lephant3 caimot manmuvre, 
ox provinces where they are not to be hud. But the practice is akin 
ho rasUJieus, aud almost smacks of follj. \ second im>do of getting 
riil ofaouie one Y^eil-kijown animal particularly obnoxious to tho 
villagiers is for ilia Englishman to sit up at night in a tree or 
elevated stage, closo to a slaughtered bullock, ana take tho cbuice 


process of digestion, and is naturally indignant; or, if the male ha« 
slunk otV, tho tigress, with throe cubs, is left behind and shows 
fight. Tlien occurs a which has often been dcHcribod 

at much giealer length than wo can afibrd. \Vith tall erect, 
open jawfl, and a roar lluit frightens the less practised elephaut, 
down coiue.H Iho assailant ; and in far ^ less lime than we 
can write it, he ha.s made good his position on the head of a 
b]ilondid female elephant. Two elephants with pa<U or mat- 
1 rosace, which a couple of luitivcs aro squatting, make clean 
oth Their flight uasuiadie.s another, hitherto thought to be 
stauncli, aud thei*efore Jilted with a bowdah, and the three crash 
through tho jungle, trumpeting aloud, while the mahouts vainly 
dig their iron hooks into the heads of t|ic rautiTvays, and the occu- 
pant of the howdali, with both his barrels at full cock, tuny hear 
them go oH or runs the chance of being du.<ihed violently agjtlust 
tho bougha, which are high enough h) allow the olophart ih^elf 
to piws beuoAlh, Meanwhile the tig^‘r growls and claws freely, aud 
the €Je]ihiii:t endeavours to shake off its advoraan' or got it for a 
few fificojuls beneath it.s foot. No one dares fire; one sportsman, 
beiuLuse he has enough to do in the way of holding on; toe others, 
because they might in all probabilitv hit the mahout,, ^hoso 
htgs are within thi’oo inches of the tiger s fore paw. At length, the 
incumbrance is shaken oil', aud a sharp volley settles the odair. There 
are «u)me juaxims which a ctiuiious sportsman will olw*ays bear in 
miiui. Npver get off your elephant to inspect a tiger until you aro. 
quite sure be is dead, and, abovo all, do not go on foot in SvnTtl'h 
au aaimai you have severely wounded. Never allow your ekpbanl 
to stand xt’ill when beating for a tiger at which you have tireiir Tin? 
sportemaii wJjo does not *• keep moving " U the 0110 almost :»n ariubly 
selected for attack. Itemcmiier that a tiger out of bis beat, sm*- 


of hitting the tiger in tiio moonlight when it niturns to finish priwxl by daylight and oompeUed to toko shelter in anv scrap of 
its meal. Wo have cMen known an toverted caslv, covering the jungle, nuiy " charge at anv moment, unprovoked, for the simplr. 
shoc/tor and fixed in the ground, with a loophole, to bo oiuployod rciLsbu that no other refuge is loft him. * 

for fiaspurpo.so. A third plan is yearly practised in tho Be w a The rcHient splendid dwpJavoflhe J^rimeMinhitor of Nepaul recalls' 

and Mirssapoxo jungles. Tho shootew take up their positions on visions of grand hatlueb when wild animals were moreuunwroius 
elevated platforms exu^mporizod from bamboos or iaiU trees, at than they aro now, and when tw o or three tigers misrht be on 
intervals, along tho lino which tho gome Ls made to take. A long foot at one iiiid the same time ; but we do not care to provoke 
array of heaters, disiHised by skilful Joraadiirs aud Shikories, and pro- incredulity by recounting tho number of ih^o nniinals that aio 
vidwl with drum.s, tireworks, and souudiiyr instruments, sweeps tho said to have been padded t.c. laid across the mattresses of the 
jungles leisurely, and drive* tho game of all kinds in the direction elephants— by crack shots in the early voars of this centm-y The fol 
uf tho expectant and sometimes sleepy aud recumbent sporm- lowing iUmift\ifsiJortimiv, however, £e relied on A ffenenU offlcfn- 

men. Great jmtieiice and porloct. knowiodgo of tho CAmntry aro ro- - 1^. .i- .... . 

tiuisito for success. Aud, with good management, deer of t\vo or 
tfchreo kinds, beam and leopards, sjkL feathered game of various sorts, 

{reward the phin and tho executiom There uuiybu a brisk funiiladu 
as tho lino of beaters approaches, but tltere aro no very hot 
comers. This kind of tiger-huutij^g is called a Jwnk. It is,*in its 
way, exciting, and is rarely attondnid with any danger. Tho Inst 
and most orthodox way killing tigers is from the ho wdsh on 
tho back of tho elephant. Here you may have the miAimum of 
danger with the maximiun of success. But several essentials go 
io ]£e ibnnatioa of a good jparty. Tou must not he too early or 
too late in the season. It a goc^ deal of superfiuous grass* has 
been Wood, so as to leave edrtoin spots where all y^ila animals 
can congregate ; if the hot winds have, not been too nowerfbl, aud 
there ate sUll pools to which doer, buffalo, aud tigers can re- , 

WMtf if aoitto of tWe well^own cmk. dwto, the Nawnb of picture, ia which the artwt, with v«y 
Baroptmn w- the Mhharaia of Bundottouegur, have h^n hoforo- hM portrayed the aainals ne all WUng jSSt the 
hand,%tatoii«j^ vrA tumoura ^ ^ wt^^rWh.’ 

•. ^ wth h), daw, fixed finuiv on onn of 


BtilJ living, h;id at one time ut hts career certificAtes from the rovcimo 
aulhoriiies, who are tho dispciiijers of rcwoixlH for the destruction 
of f.*rock.us beasts, to the eflect that he had killed more than three 
liundi^l tigera — this being about the mimb<'.r of Saracens that Bsiaii 
do Bois (iuilbert had slain with his owm hand. Another snortsmau 
just thirty years ngo, on a quit-t oJIieial tour throughout his own 
.district, came across thirty-ouo tigers, aud accounted for twentv- 
njjie; a pn>portion whicli ehuoiers in Norfolk at battues of 
pheasants would allow to bo Jiigli. Befon? the/musslidoade^ 
of another official, who was quite iilona aud liad buttbtea *.»r four 
etephajits, tUtrs foil, iu one morning's sport, three ticeroand iwn 
rhinoceroses ; aud only twenty years back a parti, ioi two 
wiles from Oaicutto, had the luck to VlthTvo^^ 

w eu^ssmn in the courso of three hours, and to W Xm 
aU. This incident was itfterwards made the subject 0^ Uvnlv 


the 1 mm bMts* mA dtiviag the big 
il i&e acp9^t(k« 


5S^WS4. yf ekfhaaU vbii^ uf tfie**l^**grounli! 
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Natives, with ancient wea^ions which uro tt) Brown Bess what 
Brrjwii Bo«s ia to a modem ritle with explosive bullets, olten make 
wonderful shola and display a roolnoaa wliioh luj*rlialinie.!i wotild 
hardly suipasa. 1 hey also slay their euetnies with poisoned arrow's, 
either set in tlie nuis, or tired from some ambush. Now and then 
they dij^ piU, and occasionally have been known to suvrouml with 
neta a small patch of jungle into which a tiger has been seen to 
]^^Hire at dawn of day. 31 ie viUagors then turn out nriued with 
lonj,"" fipoars, matchlocks, and miscollaueous weapons ; the tiger is 
rou-scu^ iireworks out of his luir, and is killed or inobU'd as he 
tries to /orce his way through tho im shes. A capital di scrijuion 
of a St irrixij^ *^^'*^*^* 1 ' ^his sort is to bo found in tlic ]iag“i*a of lh»‘ 
Old Forest ^^’o nMiolloct an oinchil ivpiut of the ‘/allant 

conduct ofapohu^'^^an, who, tiiidingatigoriusidr.-i ctiw-Inmsojhud tlio 
presenfc of mind tc' the door, and hefoiv (lie iinprisoinslauiinal 
could make any nttoju*^'^^ escape, he was quietly tiisposed of by a 
couple of shotd from a luaiiulaclured either at Mougliyr or Bii'- 
ininpliMiiK Tho cle\ ercst ^ tiger by a u.il i'\ e w m.s, hn\»'e\ or. the 

following. A Shikari saw andiTlheshndi* of a large treeou 

the side of a tank, and touiul no prospect of uelling a shot. liMm 
the land aide. So he had recourse lh<-' ti'llowing e\|uMlieut. lie 
waded from the opposite bank, gun in above l!)e \viiter, wliirh 
W7I8 bioast high, with u long cord fn-s Untied to his waist, the 
other end of which leiiuiiiied in tho hands <» * eontedemlo 071 the 
bank coiifroiitiug the tiger. AVheii he gut iioice/ '«»dy w ithin tueuty 
p.Mees of the skvpiiig sa'\age, ho deli\en d his ^llut, was iinme- 
diiitely jerked \ioleully imek iituler w’aii*r by his )»**r< lint 
thfiv wviS no need of this ••xces.sivo cauljun, fui ouo bulj'et had 
done the business. Arwedutes of the j.ertinaclty' and cunning of 
the imiri'eatiug sp«x;ie8 of tige/-, the terrur *if a fiundiud uliaires, 
lUaylM^ eonirasUMl with equally tru:<t\voi*thy stoil-'siif his cowardice 
or inditVerenco w»hcn not pn‘>se«l by hunger. The .-liuut of a herd- 
bo), or tho barking of a dog, Ims sonielinies .scared them away. 
And under the iuHuonoo of great atmospheric disturbaiuMq the 
tiger, like Oasco'a lion in Juliue L'crRnr^ Ima n<.it only boc*n known 
to “ go surly by, without annoying," but 1ms suuglit. refuge in 11 
ryidv hut. In the terrible cyeloni's vd i.S64iind i8<)7, leopard ■> and 
tigers were seen lu crouch during the violence of the wind and 
w'Hter, in close proximity tt7 human beings, like dunn-.'^'ic cals. 

Not very long since the Indian paper's were full of diseussioii^ 
as to tho liest w’ay of ridding districl.s of tin se. de.stnrdive pests, 
(hie w'ritt'r thought that, ten shillings or c>eii nia* •• imd for a 
tigers head was too little to tempt a iiiiti\e to risk ieub and life. 
Another pomtivl out that an increasi* in j.iioc only led loihv’i 
aud selfishness, and that cacli iiulividual Shikari, liisieud of nuskijig 
common cau^o with others, only studied how' to keep the larL^o 
reward entirely to him.'^cjf. A third rouiphnned tluit it W'as ]>er- 
foctly usclcfcd to gi't up a party uiil'.vs you ceuld iiieUule iu it 
some odicial who would ]*revail oil tho villagers to sln)\\ a ligiTs 
haunts. And a fouriJi seemed to l>o of opinivUi that these lino 
animals woresomeihiug Iik* .Murgeon or wild cattle at < ’hillinghaiu, 
and that they’ should noi be laid low by any li-'-s* iioblo bainl than 
one of tho riding race. But the upslud of the eontn>\ei>y 
has led us to the coiicbisitui that, while lii" I's are, on the wlmle, a 
persecuted and a dimiiii'-bhig hulN, there i*. nv» fear lluit, b-. some 
years to come, tb ;) iimy nr-t be tuund in Mitilcient number.^ to tot 
the skill iiiid reward the pevseNeiaiice of nun wlio, lu.dfing 
light of hot wiivU and the tht iiuonieifr in tents at luo', will ri^e 
tit .4 A.M. iu the inumU of April, end will uni. return lit eunijt till 
'X P.M., when the .-ky i> like e»ipper, the ;.ruuud liJu^ iron, 
and the rays v»f lh»' sun r.ie imt telt in tluiv illl^■u^\ty only becaubo 
tho atniobpherc is thick aud heavy willi line sand and dust. 


I\An’ri».\rV. 

A re qualities wlii'di are the grainnmtlerd and logical ujipo-ili- 
of Olio uLiotlui* uece’sarily iiiciui.-i-.t* iiL with um* auulher 
In pulling our quest imi w»; Juive ^M'lhiijib stuiubied t)U an exainj'Je. 
which wo had uot thuii'.rlit of, as ti»o ^jue-^tiun nji;jht well be ovgn'jd 
whether a mi.u may iw)!. !«• at once omu-iMenl and incunsl.■^lont. 
In the vulgar sense ol the words •' euiv-islent " and “ cunsL-stency,” 
there can bi* litllu du.ibt about it. JW cunsistenev not a. lew 
people mean stiekiiig io ilu* bame npiuioii umlor ail circumstances, 
the fetiite of mind ol the man who, to use Bi*rd .Macauhiv'b alteiTi:i- 
tivo, luuat bo eitJior an inspired prophet or mi ohstiiiato hxjl. Sucij 
a one, iindor l)ie covt‘r c(>nsi;4U*iicy, mud often ho desperately 
inconsistent. The ivally eunsi-st^uit nuin i.n tho man who iiiakes 
tho rigid inferences from iiie own prirjeipli>, w Jio achs uccortling- to 
liis own professions. And. to do tlii-*. lie iiui-l, very often, with 
lianged circumstfluces, change Ix^ih Jii.« judgment «d’ things aud 
hi.s own line of conduct, ilo chuni'e.'* m truth to pre.st.rvo Jd.s 
consistency; and yet many people wiil coll Jiim iiiconsisleut if he 
ehanges. But tin* parado.x hen* is ojily verb»d ; it comes simply of 
the .vroug wiiy ill wnich people use iho words ** cunsisLent ”aud *• iu- 
consiKUmt,” Of r(»urre, u.‘'iiuil, tho mistake in the use of w'ord.*! im- 
plies 0 . luWtake ari to the milure of things. To oitU a man incon— 
bialciit who change b for gocMl reurions cornea of lancying that thero 
ib aome \.vtui in mere imiuohiiitv, in imu'e keeping to tho samo 
ground, whetlu r wnh reason or without rca.son. Still the point 
is only \orbal^ ihe-c wlui w ould cull a nmo cousislont for so doing 
would of conrj'tj iw-t allow tluit he was iiicon.si»tout. But we have 
turned aaidn to a lut wj question ol words. It is not aWit couMia^ 
tenc.v and iricnurjistoucy that we wish to H})cak, hut about accuracy 
and inaccuracy. Some late questions and caacfi of criticisni have 


I led UB to some redectionH on this point, and sjK^ially to the quea- 
tiou whctJier accuracy and inaccuracy can exist together. In a 
certain siuise it is a truldin to say that they can. The common im» 
porfiM-tion of Juimaii nature hinders tho most careful man from being 
perfectly acc unite in all times and places. And it thoroforo follows 
that the most accurate nuiu is inaccurate in some times and places ; 
that is, ho now niid then makes niialakos, or, according to the 
familiar quotation, Homer sometimes nods. But this again is not 
exactly what we nifaii. Whut we mean is whether the habit of 
accur.‘iry uiiii the habit of inaccuracy may not, in a certain sonso, 
in tho same i>erson. I'horo is one general idea of accuracy, 
aud ihuruforo one general idtja of its opposite inaccuracy. But 
a«*«MiriicVt ami tJierufore inaccuracy, tekes several forms, and tho 
qiU'Miiiu is wdiether soiuo forms of accuracy may not ho capable 
of e.vi.'>ling alongbide of sonio forms of inaccurimy. Wc might even 
go on to hbk whether some fonn.s of acciuncy may not evoii tend to 
promote .some forms of inaccuracy. 

(.If t he luit uro of iwcumcy wo liavo spoken before now. We need 
now only iv'pent a winning agnin.st the mistake which confounds 
m tMivaey wiih mere minuteness. Accnrac}^ implies ininutciiCBS 
wheiiexer minuti'iii'bs i.s ii«*eded ; but it is perfectly possible to bo 
.‘icniratt* witJiout being minute. Accuracy implies that evoiy 
.stateimnt bliall he true, clear, and delinite, as far as it gties; it is 
tlii-refoie opposed to vagueness as well as to pobilive untruth. But 
;in aci’urate .s^Mhiment may lie perfectly geuenil, and may go into no 
dekiil whate\er. Indeed, where detail is not needed, a statoinent 
lUiiy ho said to In.* all the more accurate for not going into detail. 
It is a highi‘r feat of accuracy t(' put a perfectly general idea into 
w'oinIs which expit K^ all tliat is wanted, and not more than is 
wanted, than it is to put together a gn^at number of facts 
without a mi.stake. But, w here the minuto facts are really wanted, 
then accuracy demands that every one of them shall be correct to 
iho letter. TIh* iruls' .accurnto man neither despises minuteues.s 
nor makes an idol of it. lie is broadly gamcral wdiero a general state- 
ment is wli.^t is wanted, lie is minutely detailed whore minute 
det.ail is w hat is needed. But, wht'iher general or detailed, he is 
always careful that w'hiit he tsa\s conveys at once a clear idea and 
a Inio idea. Details will Houii'times niako a statement more clcfir, 
sfuiieliiues h*s6. llo acts acconliiigly. It might perhaps not I« 
tt>o much t(» say that iletaila e<umciimeH niako a stiiiement truer, 
sometimes leas true. In this ciibO he acts accordingly also. 

The aim iiud object of acciiracv, tluTefore, is to give a true and 
cle.'ir Miitement of the matter in linTid, whether tho proposition is 
]»ei':<'Ctly general or minutely detailed. Wo say true aud clear, 
ih.*ugh jn a cerlain seubo truth implies clearnebs ; that is to say, ch^tir- 
ue.-<s is the means by w'hich truth is made to tho minds of otlsu’s 
to iipp»»ar Until. A man may b*j truthful without Isung clear; 
but, iiiiloss ho is cle.iir, otliers cannot tell that lie i.s truthful. We 
.'should nut call a man inaciairab* simply hoeii use he is obwiiro; 
hut, as long a« he in obscure, wo camiut say that he ia accurate, 
(.clearness then is, as it woit, tho form, wdiilo truth is the sub- 
stiiiiro of iiceumey. liiacciinicy thoroforo invidves <xmie kind or 
sumo degree of candessucss uhout truth. It excludes wilful false- 
hood ; for that we ha\o stronger names than inaccuracy; but it 
includes every thing short of wdlful falsehood. It stands, in short, 
in the .samo lelation to wdlfiil fiiLseliood in which manslaughter 
stands to wilful unuder. MaiishiughuT may bo only just not 
wdlful murder, and it umy be only ju&t not accident or iustiliablo 
homicide. So inaccuracy ranges from ihocc jmrdoiiable siipB w^hich 
no man can wholly avoid to iv.isslateinenis implying an inuitrcreiico 
to truth wliich is highly blamew’orlliy. Inaccuracy ia thus caro- 
lersnoss of stiAlemenl ; but it uiav be curelcwsnosH in n very high or 
a very low degree, it implies that tho utlerer of the inaccurate 
staO inent has not taken so much pnitm to liiid out and to sot forth 
tin* truth iia he ought to have done. Theoretically, then, e\ cry 
of inaccuracy implies sumo degree of moral blame. Jhit the 
bhuuo uiuy be so slight that it may be merely theoretical, wliilo it 
may il-'o to a degroo only just short of the blame duo to wilful 
falsehood. Jn Boiiie cases it may be tho result of a constitutional 
j Jiabit of mind, almost a habit of body ; in other cases, UiuiigU 
■ there ia no coiisidoiis falsehood, yet the inaccuracy arises from a 
practice of liitling with truth. A man may, almost from sheer 
aorident, put a wrong name or date, though fie is neither ignorant 
nor coiifubed. Or he may make the same kind of mist^e, not 
I I iirough momentary heodlossiiess, but through real ignorance. Dr 
lu* may, whelln'r through he<idle»sne.« or through half-knowledgo, 
roll two or three misconceptions together, in which case be rises 
tu tlio dignity of a blunder. Or ho may, whethor through men* 
l-jvo of cfk;ct or through the partisfinship of any theoiy, have got 
into 7i habit of colouring and oxaggerating, of turning a thing in 
I such a way that it will look pretty, which implies, whidi none 
! ol the other forms imply, a greater or less degree of oonscioua care- 
leMsuess ns to tho trutu. 

But the real test of accuracy and iuftcciiracy is not eo much to 
1 m) found by reckoning the nimiber of mistakes which a man may 
make os by seeing wlrnt he does with his mistakes whan ho has 
made them. Thooretically indeed the perfectly accurate man would 
make no iiiistiikes ; but such a perfectly accurate man exists only 
in theory. Practically it is truer to say that eveiybody makes 
mistakes, but that the accurate man finds out aud coi^ts his own 
mistakes, while iho inaccurate man leaves them for other noople to 
find out. lu most cases the degree of accuracy, at all events 
in a book or other writing, depends on the amount-^ 
aud not merely on the amount but on the nature^'-ol 
the revision nvon after the first writing.. No^ seholsr would wish 
to be judged by his first rough draught. It is sure to coatoia a 
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good luiiny mere alips ; it will most likely contaiya good many 
cases of that not uncommon process when it is good to write dowm 
something at once, to nialce some statomeat, to form some thcorv, 
which it is intended to test afterwaixls to soi^ whether it will hold 
water. But, in the case of it really accurate yrriter, the orrc^rs 
whicli, through these causes, his lirst sketch is sure to contain 
will be got rid of at some stage or other of his revision of his work. 
Some will vauish when lio ri^ads over his mnnuscript, utlior.*» will 
vatiiah os he corrects his pr«jol’. No dimbt, even in the? ca^o of the 
most accurate man, a few slips will still csc;n>u hfro and them; hut 
this is no more than the weakuef<s ufhunian uatuni. 

In fact, a really accurate man ia hc^t ttJsUjd by aoeiug W'hether 
be is at onco struck by an iiiacmir.u'v, whetluir on his owji part or 
on the imrt of any one elac*, when it in sot hofire him. Tbo 
accurate nian is quick in seeing his own inl.'«takes aiui roadv in 
con’oeting them ; he is equally quick in seeing the inistaKoH of 
others and in applying to them that remedy which may be fitting 
in each particular urise. The inaccurate uuiu, wliolher he be in- 
accurate tlirough hoedlessiies :4 or ignonmctt or any f)ther cause, will 
pa&H hv the mistakes both of hiiurfolf and of oIIiim* people. But 
We again come degrees and suldivhion.s. In this mat ter, in 
most others, we lind the thrt.*e cJart.<iM d^*scribt:d in iho famous 
versi.^s quoted by Aristotle, '^lt‘rt^ is tlio best man of all who sees 
everything for niiitself; there is the good man who f^cos what 
others point out to him ; and iin ro is the wortlile.^s man who 
cannot lind out for himself, and who cannot or w'ill not be taught 
by others. Thus, in our preaeut matter, thoro is tJic really accurate 
man, w'ho sees his own mistakos and corrects them: there is the 
man who Is inaccurate in lh« .second degnio, who does jiot himself 
lind out his own mistakes, hut who bce-s and corrects them when 
they lire pointed out ; and there is tin*, higher slagu uf iriacciiracv 
of the man who cannot se.u his uii.sUikes when tlioy are puiuted out. 
But this last class again admits of a division, a.s it takes in two 
kinds of people bistwcen whcjiu there is a groat moral diHeifmee. 
There are men who, wlitm a inisUiko is pointed out to thtuu, f hank- 
fully accept the correction, w’ln* Ijolievc that th^y und»*rr*tand 
it, who presently go about to correct the inistako, but whose 
inherent inaccuracy is such that thoir W’ell-iiicant attempts at 
coiTOction commonly lead to a fresh mistake, often «^re:itev than that 
with w’liich they set out. There are othcr.-A who, when a misl.ike 
is pointed out, stoutly maintain that tlu.*r<^ is no luistalo* at all. 
aind who go on to pile up fresh blunder^ in dehuice of llie oriirinal 
blunder. Both these two clas.-es are inlelh'ctually hopeless, but 
it is only the stK-ond who are morally bluiiu worthy. Vet it is of 
great importance to dihliiigui.'ih between this ho|u')e>.s clns-i, wlio 
can never correct their mistakes, and tlio.->o w'ho are in that becou<l 
degree of inaccuracy W'liero con*ection i** quite possible. The 
position of the two Ls in every way dillerenl, aud IjoIIi great in 
juslict) may be done to the nu*n theiiiftelveq njid real iiui^chiei' done 
to other.-?, by CyOnfouncliiig the two eln-%sos. 

It vvould\>o oa.sy to iiumo book.s wliich abound in inaecumcies 
of detail, whicli yet arc essentially good bo<»ks, nn«l wliieh might be 
matin thoroughly giuid by going "through tlieui and correeling each 
ini&tako for itself. There are iil.so hooks which equally abound in 
inaccuracies of detail, but wliieh tim iuo>t thorough eorrection of 
evt'Ty particular iiiistako could iml turn into good b»).>ki*. TJn^ 
diilereiic^) lies in the cause <if the inaccuracy in the two cas- s. In 
the lirst it is iho mere iuiiccuracy of heodk^''nL'.'-s, whieh may he 
set right by revisiou. In tin*, set'oiid r.ise it is t he iiiaeeur.icv of 
in viueible igimraneo or of obstinate perver&ity, w liicli no rev i.«.ion cun 
bct right. Under both claases uiav be fniirnl works »»f pretension, 
of reputation, and even of real merit. For it i.s ]ila in I let purely 
literary merit w quite consistent even with iinccuiMcv of the 
aec'»nd aiul w'orst cla.s.s, in tliy lirst w'h iingl it name more 

than one book of high reputation, and which, in tlie teeih of itb 
iuaccuiiu;ics, de.Merves that reputation. Tins books whi»*li wt* mean 
road as if their aiitliors had sunt them into the wovkl vviihout ever 
ruvibing their manuscripts or their pnuii's. If they did so, they 
were undoubtedly blamewoiTliy. Tlie result is a large, amount of 
positive mistakes, but still mi»iakes w hich may be cnj reeled. There 
are writers who give a narmti\e, a picture, ucoiunient, tlio forco and 
truth, Hiri oven accuracy of wdiiclijUs far jw the general concuptioii 
goes, till U3 with adiuiratiou ; yet, wh(*ii we come to exaiuiue it iu 
detail, it is full of i'uacouracius iu d<*tAil. Llere is a wrong name, 
there a WTong title, llieru a wrong dai<*. As with matter, so wiiJi 
style. Theixi are wriLer.s whose style, iu iu general ellect, is clear, 
vigorous, ami noble. Vut, if we puli their particular sdiitences to 
piee-es, half of them sin against some nicety of gr.uniuar. Tiie b»>t>k 
reads as if it wore thi^ author's lirst draught, with nil the truth and 
vigour of his lirsl conceptions, but which lias not goiiu through the 
revision which was needed to make them accurnto iu detail. 
'Whether lack of rovisiun is really ilio causo of the fault of course 
wo cannot tell. The mistakes may conio from on inaccurate habit 
of 801U0 other Jciiid. Boolvs like these fioinotimes Hiigge.st the idea 
with which we started, that uiiimte Htlontiou to detail at the lirsl 
luomeiit of composition would havo marred the geiionil conccqitlon, 
so that the inaccuracy is in some sort part of the accuracy. Anyhow, 
the inaccunwies in detail aro llicru, and yet they do not inteviere 
wiUi the general merit, and oven >vilh the g'eneral accuracy, of the 
thing as a whole. Whether the fault really is duo to hu!k of nivi- 
siou or to any other cause, it is certain that revision could cure the 
fault. All that ie needed in the case of such biioks is for the author 
or somebody else to go through them again aud correct every slip 
^'detail. Now wo dor not defend inaccuracy in this or iu any 
f^Mbisr case. But we do say that inaccuracy oi this kind, inaccuracy 
on the soriace, inaccuracy which can be corrected, is a diflerent 


thing from the inherent inaccuracy whiidi nothing cjxn jBOitecU 
Books winch are inaccurate in thw way may be crilicixcJ, 
one chootM^s, elaborately aud severely ; but it is unfair to criticiico 
them as if the juaccuracy were inherent, as if the inaccuracy were 
tho iriuiu characteristic and suljstauce of the work, The brick 
w'hicli is shown is a part of the bous^*, but it is an accidental lUUt, 
and not a fair sample of the whole building, 

111 llu5 other cases the brick a fail sj»mple*, the inaccuracy p<*r- 
vades tho whole work, and no amo\mt of reviHuui cuuld get rid of 
it. li i.s not merely that names and date.? aud tilli:i> am wrongly 
given : tlie thing ilMdf is wrongs Theru arc books of i*epate, bt>oks 
of a taking style, wdiich no amount of corioclion iu detail could 
make of any real value, ijct some reviser go through such a luxik 
and alter every ptirliciilar iiuiccurale .staluiu-iii. Notliing is gained 
by his luixmr ; tim book itself remains as inuccuiMte as it was Ix*- 
fure. It may be merely that tho point of every thing is missed, . 
that iho writer hus ikj accurate ronctqaioa of his general 
subject, that he puts this in whj( )i in not v.'autud and 
loaves tmt that which is wanted, that hi; lucks the general 
knowledge without which accuracy of d'taii i.s useluss, 
or ntlher impi)M>iblu. In rucIj a ca.-'t; as thi«». llio ina4;cui*atjy 
is inherent ; lie; inaccuracy of detail is only the expreM*iou 
of tie* d4*eper gcJiur.il iniicc.nrac) , aud this or that pmliculur 
misi alii; is li fair sample of tho whole book. These am the oases 
of iuviiiciblo ignoranoi*, of a inj**conceptiuu to the main object, 
iu which no impiuvouiunt in detail can do any good. Yet a Avriter 
of Ihi.H L'jfirsS may often write in a pleasing and attractive wav, 
in a w'Jiy whicli m.ikes the “ general reader ’’ aduiiro him, and 
make's him winder at the coutumpl wdth w'hich the scholar loeks 
oil In'* idol, ih'vond tiscso again lie the worct costs, where the 
ptu-veisiiy is moral, where the <li.sTiiict obp*ct of the b<«)k is to call 
<*viJ good arnl good evil. By a happy dir.peusati(Ui, books of this 
class aro coiuiiionly a» inurcurale in detail us they are wicke.d in 
their purpu.Hu; but in sucJi cai^^es mere inaccuracy is a slight iiiaUer. 
There is a certain salissruciion iu tiiiding tin* apologist of evil as 
lull of exhibitions of i^'UfleS'tneAS and ignorance us of moral per- 
ver.sity ; but, in the face of moral perven-sity, mere c;ireh;ssQOHs and 
iifiiorauce. might bo allowed to go sent hvi*. were it not that both 
iutelltH'in.al and iii >ral in.strnction may be gainc<l by nan'owly 
watebiuL' h«»w tho greater evil is almost sure to Irj accompanied 
by the .Niuuiler. 


dj.aT'U is ^ in: niivL. 

I T has been n'^sorterl in \ariouj» terms by Matliuriu Kogrricr, 
li*»rd ^Ijeiburnc, Mr. Carlyle, and piobtb.y by mauv le»s 
famous !>»•(. pie uls), Ihat ihe liuiuan race eofL'*i^ls principally of 
fooN. Thi> is a belitd' which is tlie imne likely to be generally' 
uccepb-d because each pinion hoiiliiig it will Ik> careful to 
. gjird as one of the minority'. In this way' one 

might perimps arrive at a pfjvadoxic.il conelusion, that the greater 
part of unmkiud w.as wise because c ich individual pen*eivtMl the 
lolly of his neighliiMirs. Bur the oiigiiml slateineni, which by its 
sweeping iialiire delies all judicKil in juiry into iu truth, may cssily 
enouch be Mipp.n'ted by a Jargt* arrav of fads*. If, for i.'istanee, 
crediiiity w'ere to be accepti'il us a ineasure of folly, one could iad 
instuiice.M of it .-springing np on every siilo ua thick as the produee 
ol tho dragon’s tt'clli. The imaginaliM* tiwuUy', which in its 
highest de>flo]mu*nt luakcs poeN, painters, uiul mu^inaiia, num 
wini are con.'-lautly. .striving after snmeihing fairer than can bo 
given them by the narrow e« I capabilities of earthly' life, 
IS found ill its iTudest lonn among the mass us tbe love of the 
iiieiviy marvellous. .\nd, when once this i.s indulged in, it ends by 
as5rt*riin.r an invsitjtible sway o\er those wlio give themselves up to 
it. It seems In have un iiitoxicatiiig elieet which destroys nil clianeo 
of snb'r judgment. AVn remember a niriUin'j iUu^tralinu of this at a 
mock S].iritn di.siie si'ance, where a fe.it of c]:.nr^oyalu•e was ex- 
hibit <.sl. This was be acc'>njpli.')ied b\ a ccxle of signal? lietweeii 

the ‘•medium*’ uud the “ snbjec." but the U'u of the code be- 
en mo iinm'ce:,savy. as tho b\>laLidi rs w lio hade(nm; wilh the express 
iiitdilinn of making it coiil and eriiicul inquiry discussi‘d every 
objt*ct which was !•> bu seen by the eluirvoy.ini loudly and ojx'nlv 
aiiioug th<*m.-eivcs. niullhus .^aved liiiu all Iho iroiib]*j of alleiidiiig 
to the signals. It h; tin* cauiu r(iadin*‘ss and even dc'-ire to lx? oa 
familiar lerm.s wdtii the unexpected tbiit keeps alive many 
HW'indliiig tricks wiiich oiu; inigliT hope, to hnvo seen worn out Iw 
this lime. It i.** tin* strange coi^rideiict . h“ think.** it, of meeiiug 
a gonial felliiw-coimtrv man in tin* w of Uoudun wliieh takes 
jiosse’^sion of l)ui vieliiii's mind in wliui is kiuovn as the couhdeiieo 
Trick, and renders liim an e.isy prt\v. 

thin of the Ix'st examples of tho w id»-'»pre.i.l cix'dnlitv which 
craves for srwuo Jiiiid of luystie iiiieriei-ence wirh the ordinary' 
course of nature i.s discoveiivl in th*; popnhinty ofqu.ack medicines, 
thu propriut jrs of which make fortmiea hv trading on the siiperati- 
tiun of mankind. For the feuliiig of awe with which tho Inliabi- 
tants of a small x’illage regard the docior's ^urge'y ia just ax 
bupt*vstitiou.s na that with whieh tlioy pass in fear and txeml)Iin>^ 
the <lai*k archway wheixi from time nunicimnitil a spGctr.il forix^iaa 
been wont to appear. And the sinie feeling le/ula them, 
absence of u doctor, to exhaust their bouudle.sa capacity of 
on tho virtiiHd of some no.^irum which professes to cure with li few 
apnlicntiona every variety of disorder to which the hiimaxi race ie 
subject. U is A com moil iiutiun among tliu uncducat^ claaiM 
no remedy against disease has any merit tin'll ita effect is alrongly 
luarkod , and doctors in such amull villages os w« have 
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frequently find it advisable to employ some unuocesaary bat barm* 
l<*ys of which the patieiitshnll pcrctdve the effect in onlertumako 

him Wieve in tiie cure which hnd taken place already. It is easy to 
what influence the knowlodffo of this fact has upon the makers 
of quack medicines, who are less scrupulous as to the nature of the 
iiififredioata witli which they attain their object than the village 
doctor. But it is not onlv among the poor that patent mciUcines 
iind a large acceptance. ’Ihoro avo thousands of educated people 
til whom the state of their own health is a source of nuvor-l'ailiug 
iiilercst and excitement ; to wlicmi tho ovcrlhrow of einjiims is as 
nothing compared with the fancied dt‘ransr«racnc ot' llicir livers, and 
to .such people tho existence of ^.intent niediciucs affords a constant 
means for fanning tho (Ire of seU-torinent. They have long since 
lost all belief iu doctors ; but they are continually acqiiiving .‘iiid 
lO'^ing fiolief in all kinds of quackeries. One <lay they tiro rai-cd to 
the licight of bliss by the discovery of somo ooncoetiou whieli will 
♦jnsuro tliOTU happiness for the mst of their live.s ; the uo\t thi‘y are 
in despair at their folly for having employed a remedy ftti evidently 
Imlicrous, and art: on the look-out for out' yot more ridiculous, 
which they will in tho siimo manner ttiko up and ri'ject. These 
persona are a nuisance n(»t ouly to themselves, but to all Ilnur ac- 
<[uaint:tiice, whom they pester willi detailed accounis iff ihi-ir 
symptoms, and recommendalious of ile-ir fjivuarite hpca-ilie. fur the 
time being. It is not to tlie^u people, however, that the evisti iien 
of )iate,ut inodicinos under their pre^ent conditions is likely to do 
jneai harm. Jl* there wcie no sneh thiii;j9 they would make 
thern-elves happy, after their miserable fn.shion, hy inor-duses uf 
ordinary ilrups. But on a large class of Ihn comnuiiiity there can 
h** no doubt that tho sale as now conducted of jmtout medicines 
li.is M most pernicious eff'ct. 

It may bo well Loro to recognize tho fact that then; nro certain 
ni ■•{ieines of this kind, sueh as .laineaV! I'ow’der and otla-rs, whieli 
b.ive long btien accepted as vnliuible by phvsiciiins. It not of 
tlwsi*, but of tho viifrt number of quack nostrums which art; ad\t*r- 
lised, and, incrodiblo though it may seem, believed in, as paimce.is, 
that we wish to spwik. Th(*re .aro pills and uinlmenls without 
niind>eT, “ life.” or “ health” inixtuteH, sell-f-lylcd s[>eeitics uiralost 
teveri?h attacks, and, aboAO jdl, opiate draughts, of whieli tho in- 
j'redieuts luo far from bidcg so hiirinh\-»« us tliey profess. Tbero is 
one popular elVeia escent niLxiuro which is, must be said, of 
V. tolerably hanulei^s nature, of which tho label sets forth that 
it is iu valnablo iu all c:U'«es of slight deranirement, and (lliere 
is im uudaeity about this which, is appald-i. i recommends that 
in c .fie.s of yellow ftHcr the dc-.*-*.' should i .* siigbll) v/.iic l, 
'Hioro are quanlities of cough lozenges which aro in c- jm ^•^^l 
ivqmsL at this time of year irto tho comp(>.->ition of nvIoIi 
no'rphia t*nTci>i largely. There aro s(iOlhing syrups and powdo”- vvuh 
V. hic.h infruitfi aio quieted, occasionally for ever, and tluae ;irc 
\.‘jnous draughts of tho Suuio nat are with which gvow n-nn ].eopje 
)U*«i4',ure an imitation of the natural rest which they Ir’.vo harlered 
away for life at high pressure, I’hese. too h.avi* U-vii known not 
unfivqiTcrilly to tici with only too luucli cflhct. ISeverahdThe.-epri.*- 
paratiousaroiuadeujiwithactii e jioisons, and almo-t .'^ill are roiupo.'-ed 
of Tualerialfl which, if not act a illy poisonous iu thenis.Uo.'s, be«*oiuo 
Htlio .“liort of jK»ivonuu9 w lieii taken rt'oliiessly, as they aiv. And fur 
ihw .-^alc of llnw things there is an nbadutely iqa ii market. Vfui 
may i^eo them iu the windows of half tho odds-rtiid-<‘nds Uo])s iu 
town and count ly. Ir, is a curious fact, wliirh mav b * noted l>y 
tho way, that a con^iderablo trade in l.iu<l.i!iuiu is «lriv« ii by small 
country Hhoemiikers,b.:lweoii \vln):-e n<irniid and irrejjuhuocimpaiion 
iris dilUcult to see any cci!inia:ling link. Tliere are two medhaues, 
Chlnial and (.dilorodyne — of which lhelatb*r is n p'.\l«ait medieimi - 
that have come into iifarly ujii verbal u.>e. llotli these medicines, 
i\o duubl, may be bor.elicial wh.en applied undca* pmptr ^^ill and 
direction. lint the ciibo is widely ditlen nt wh* a liny are applied 
in absolute ignorance. And that they are hO apjilh <1 m luindiedrs 
or even ihonsanrls, of cases tliere can be no doubt. An iinwiw» 
or exaggerated in^e of suidi powerful drugs ns these is evtu-y bit as 
noi.sonous in its elftct aa a smaller dorc of ]lru^^ic m-id would be. 
Vot over the sale uf the one product a tight and iliKiaoei hand is 
kept; w'hile that of the other is as frei* as air. Iacii iu the 
smallest doses tho uu.^killed use of such pioverlid r.;meilii-s is 
dangerous j a vnrioty of diseased conditiiiiis inny rei'dia* that fatal 
wliich to a healthy inan wvuld be innocuous; and the .Miffeivr 
from overtaxed nerves or brain, who fondly believes tliat ho is 
purchasing sleep and re-st, maybe really buying Jii'> di*atli. Jt i.s 
also to Do obtcrviMl that thoio who firo once tempted to tho 
employment of such diaigs as these are liable l.o laktj to them as 
others take U) tippling. And, un fortunately, tJm oru:; nmuteineiit 
ia as legal as the other. 

One cannot help thinking there luuat bo somcthitigr W’rong in tho 
.slate of things wdiicJi permits this iin restricted tratlic in deJctcrioiis 
drugs, aQ|d that the legislation which is supposed to profit In for 
tho safety of tJm peojde mu>r require amendment. One sec.iiou of 
the Pharnmey Act provides that it shall bo unlawful for a chemist 
to Si'll, except under n^trictions and with precautions of entries 
mado in a book kept for tho purpobe, any of the poisons 
named in tho fiist ];art of schednlw A attached to tho Act. 
But, auiongr tho poisons not named in that schedule aro 
ovaVic acid, cbloroforin, opium, and belladonna. Thi.s is perhaps 
less fiingnlur than tlie fact that another section provides that 
*• nothing hen^inWfiTo contained shall extend to or interfere with 
the iimUing or dealing in PaU ot Medicines.” This surely in great 
nicasure nmlilies the lirst provision of the Act, that “ it shaU be 
unlawful lor any perfon to sell or keep open shop for retailing, dis- 
pensing, or compounding poisons .... unless such person shall 


be a Pharmaceutical Chemist, or a Chemist and Drt^gist withiii 
the uieHiiiug of ibid Act.” It oinounla, iu fact^ to giving with one 
hand a special privilege to recognised chenmts for dealiDg in 
poisons, and taldng it away with the other. Practically any one 
who ploastva can deal in poisonH, so long as they are disguised under 
the iianio of patent mecucines. No (idiibt there is something to 
bo said iu favour of such mediciiica, some of which, aa 
w'o hill a already said, arc really valuable. But it ought not 
to Im impossible to ensure their all being, if not positively 
uijofiil, comparatively harmless. There seotus, indeed, no 
iiisu]»»M*ahlo objection to adopting tho French plan of liaving 
i-Mtry Hucli melliciiui submitted to an accredited body botbro its 
.^rtle can be lawfully cuminl on. At least it might oe arranged 
lliat directions ns to* the quantity of such medicines likely to have 
a harmful elfi'Ct shouhl be printed on every bottle containing 
lluiiu. If people cho-'O to disa'gard such directions, they woula 
ha\H onlv tln uisidvcs to blamo. If the ingredients of a prepamtion 
siipposeil to be universally bcnelicial wcio announced publicly, of 
c«nirb»ubc clonifiit of m>Mery which Constitutes its m'cat attrac- 
tion would vanish. It is certain that, us Ihinj^s stand, a trade is 
largely cuvried on which, under tlm colour of increasing health, 
due'! v<*ry much to gencnile disorders, and carries with it not a 
little danger. Knglish poupio have a umnia for dosing themstdves. 
WTu re a Frenchman would apply some such mild remedy as a 
‘‘laitde poideV'ur a glass of harmlessly medicated lemonade, an 
J'!n.Ldi>liiiian w ill bo cuiitent with nothing short of a strong ]»ill or 
dctiu'dii. lint i.s it ti“»» much to expect that a benevolent Legisla- 
ture iihould pni\idc for its subjects indulging in such A folly os 
this w ith tho least po-.-ible danger to theuiseivos Y 
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life of undergrad uatos is much the same as it always was, 
-I and if the name »>f “Sunday Tattersall*s ” did not exist 
fonuei'ly at C*ambridge, tho 8ul->slaiico of tho thing was there. It 
is woiuieriul that young men who iu a few years become capable 
of di aling with tlio practical roalitie.fl of life should .show them- 
from eighteen to Iwvuty-one, wo tvili not say vicioin, but 
weak, t'illy, and almost idiiffie. Tbey aro like our old friend tho 
working-man, who cannot pass a publiolious^o on hia way home 
without taking a gkiM of becu* or gin. The mo.st wild and ini- 
pndMblo de.-igus tbut e\iT wiro fabricated in cotton or wool can 
\h' puK-i il off by a rni\crsity tailor on his curttomors as neat 
thintrsH in w wislcoalrf or tiousors, VVe have hoaril thfit the celobnilud 
pat tun which took two nicQ to show it was tery ncmly sold 
A quiet rcadiug-mau at Trinity; and he would have given tho 
order il liv. had not happened to look up nnd seC in a glass a rc- 
llcclcd .Miiiie on tho face of a friend wno hod accompanied hiia 
into the shop. Jt was, wo believe, a Johnian” who ciillod 
upon hw tutor wearing a white shirt adorned with pink rigurCv.s 
<»t a Ihdlet-girl islanding on one toe. rjudorgriduates wear the most 
hideous piius aiul Muds, drink tho vilest wine, and smoke Iho most 
evecrablo cigars, and it ia inr,vpre»?siblo what “ screws ’’ they ridov 
\Vn could aliijo.-t forgive the money' spent in riding or drivings 
allhoiigh often it can bo ill spared ; but the taste, for smoking, 
(Iriulviug, and wearing loud dress and trinkets is di\ipirjiblo.. 
yometiiues they hang about their own necks a w'cight which they 
miiat wear for year.«. ISonielimes parents, sisters, and younger 
brothei*8 sulVer for young hopeful, who was to havtj taken a good 
degree, and goes a luoru particular “mucltcr” than hia a,«Kocittte», 
Tlio oiniy of Mr. Binklalcp and his sou has been told many 
times betore. The sou borrows money which tho father pay.% 
warning tho lender that ho will not pay again, and tho 
borrower that pareulal displeiisuru will follow a return to 
liio evil way. But, wlintever sr>Ds may promise or fnthora 
threaiim, the money ia usually le.nt, ruid in the long run paid, and 
thus the })icture may still bo painted in the old familiar colours. 
There i.> idling, gaiubling, dross, drink, and dissipation, 
iuipu.^ilique roifi^ jixwuts ante ora purcutiim. 

The pl.iintilV iu the nwe which has excilod so much attontion 
iitati'd that he first bucarao .acquainted with the defendant by seeing 
liim at sports and races. When he iirsL borrowed money of him, 
in Jdi CLMnbcr iS68, tho defondant asked him whether ho wrus of 
age, ami he told him. lie also told him what his income wus. It 
appears that lie had an allowauco from hia father of 300^. a year. 
IJj.- lather cjimo to Cambridge in April 1869, and saw the sistor of 
Uic defendant, who was abs<^;iit from home. His father was very 
angry,” and showed tlie certificato of his age, saying that he would 
pay the money then claimed sooner than it should como to tho 
kuowdedge of the authorities, but he prohibited further Advances, 
This account can hardly lie otherwise than substantially correct, be- 
cause Mr. Liuklater senior must have had some object inspealdtig 
to tho didendant's slstor, and, in connexion with the subject of a£ 
vaiices to Jiis son, ho would q^tumlly refer to his son’s age and, 
whether he produced a certificate or not, tho defendant, as a man 
of business, would laiow that Mr. liinklater was not lixely to be 
mistaken on this point. The plaintiff proceeded to state that 
aiicr this hu wa.s hard up again, and applied to the defbndaiit id 
znoJte him another advance ; and the defendant said be lUd not 
care to do so after what the father had said.” The plaintiff said 
bo was sorry for his father's roughness,” and in the result 
defendant made him an advance of 37/. I 06 ., on a note for sej 
payable in six months. In May he was removed flfom the unv^ 
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versity, and bis &th«r*s notion that be was doing no good there ^ 
Vras undoubtedly correct In 1874 the defendant hrought an 
Motion against hnu. which was stopped by the plea of infancy, and 
) in November lut he was chained iwfore luagiatratea at Camhridgo 
with obtaining money from the defendant by the false pretence 
that he was of age. The charge was diamiaaed, and he now 
hreught this action against tho defendant for maliciouB jiruEUttu- 
tion. Without eutorjng into the conflict of evidtmce betwo«ui tho 
two LiiiJ^tera on the one hand and the dofeiidaDt and bin sister 
on tho other, we niav remark that it in highly probable that Mr. 
Linklaler senior did say Boiuethiug to the sister ns to his son^M 
age ; and, whatever nmy have pawed afterwards, llie deftindant 
ought to have believed the father on this point. The lapse of time 
hoforo Uie defendant hrtiughl his action to reemer the money was 
of course used os an argument against him ; but wo do not think 
much of that, as thes^i actious are not usually brought until there 
npjpears to be some chance of obtaining paymoul. After tlio 
criminal char^ had henm dismissed by the uia^stratos, Mr. Link- 
later's counwd undertook that the amount of the loan should be 
repaid, witli in toes t at five por cent., and it was paid accordingly. 
Tho defendant's counsel insisted at the trial that thin wras 
B comproiuise of the whole matter, and thiit the bringing of tho 
Bction WHS a breach of an honourable utiderslanding *, and this vi«‘w 
ia, to say the least, plausible. It may h(» un-swomd, howtwer, that 
as tho plaintiff had uDdoiihio<lly n'Ceived Hud epeul tho de- 
fondant’s money, he or his friends may have felt hound to nifund 
it, and may have d4»uo so without intending anything liK»« a coiii- 
pnnuise. Nevertheless, the cuui>o of ]irocoediiig at Caiuhridgo, ns 
reported by a local newspaper, was rcinnrkablo. Tho magistrates 
consulted, and tho Mayor said tho must be dibiiii&.'ted. 1 'hoii | 
the prosecutor by his counsel applied to ho hound over to pro- 
secute, and tho Mayor, admitting that this iip]ilicatiou was 
legal, askcvl wholher it wits inlvisalde. Then tjio counsel coii- 
siated with his client, and said that he would not press tlio 
uppliciition, which, wu may remark, wua cerliiinly uwdosis, as no 
gnimljury would liiivo found a hill upon such twidcnce. Then 
Mr. Liuklater’s counsel said h«) thought the host plan would bo 
that an end to tho matter ho mri\ed at iiow”hy bis client re- 
paying the momy L'jit, and ho would toko care that was done. 
The money wjus acc<jrdiiigly |Miid, ami a few diiv^ afterwards an 
action was brought fur lualioitHi^jly and without roasimablo cause 
putting thn criminal law in luotiun. 

Subject to this (pu slioii of the alleged coiupromise, the case was 
tolerably clear. It tho plaint! If made a false repivsentut ion a.s to 
his ago, and if the. dereiidaiit believed it, uml \Yas tiierehv induced 
to ndvance money to the pluinliir, then lliere was reas<inable ground 
for iuetitutiug a prosecution; hut otherwibo not. If there wvre 
reasouahlo ground the pro.seciilion, then, ultliough the defendant 
may ha\e instituted it nuiiiciunaly, that is, w'ith the object, not of 
vindicating public jublice, but of injuring the plaintiff or extorting 
money from him, still tho defendant would not bo liable in this 
action. In many cases pros(^out^ona aupporlifd by gtKjd evidence 
have boon iuKtitutod out of spito; aud thn law re(iuire.s both 
lualicn (ind thn want of probable cause to .support an n«;tion. But 
if a pro^-oculion is .m1u»wu to be gruundle^s, a jury will bo aj»t to 
inJer that it is malicious, and, in tliis cs.'^c, nasuming the general 
•truth of the piaintiifs Mory, there eouhl be no doubt that ho was 
«otitl('.d to a 'Verdict. But upon the question of damages tho view 
taken by the jury of the, alleged coinproinise might be important. 
Alter JU'arly an hours delibnrution the\ gave a verdict f<ir l<x>^. 

Tbc.lraUe.^mau ha.s a bettor chance (»f gottiiig jHiyment than tho 
money-lender, btJCiiuso he uiav allege that the goods he supplied 
were llocossarie.^,” and if‘« jury of tradesoiou y\vrv. alloweil to 
dociiio tho question, they w«mld very likely tind in his favour. 
The Courts, .however, have recently inclined to limit tho jury’s 
pow'er in this matter, uud the modern doctrine is tluit, unlo's ther«j 
IB cvidouoo oil which tho jury might reasonably tiud that the 
articles were noeescanos, the quest iou whether they wert» nncH'.'Jsaries 
ought not to Ix) submitted to them at aU. Tho two IJiiiverHiks 
have coutributi^d aboiil equally to tlie elucidation of this head of 
law ; hut in Uui must recent c-hbg tho defoudant was lueivly an idle 
young man, younger brother of a huronel, and moving in tho 
uightfBt society,” The articles supplied weiv a pair of wri.«>t studs, 
called, w« believe, Holitaires, in which diamonds and rubit'.*! wort' 
couibiited in the elegant form of a horse-shoe, at the, pric<* of 25/., 
Bitd a Bi]\er«gilt goblet iiitunded for a ])ntstint to a friend, 'i ke 

a uostiou, -aaia a learned J udgo, whs nut w'hother it was jiece^^aiy 
aat the doifamlant should give a silver-gilt goblet to a friend, but 
whether it was so necesmiiy that ho ought t 4 j buy it on credit sooner 
than nut have it at all, AfLar much de 1 >aio It wa.** decided tliat, as 
regard ihuae artich», the Judge ought to have decided ngainHl 
the edaim without allowing Uio jury to pronounce upon it; 
andithis decision is likely to he useful in cheirking the disposition 
of tmdiximea to, give credit. In ^mother recent case, thtt (Joui-t 
held that tohocoo and cigars coul<l!|k>t under any circumstances ho 
necesMunoBi and therofovo thcro could ho no quostloii for tho jury. 
Tho sHiiia decision was amvod at on a claim for dinnors supplied 
to BU undergraduate of Caiubridgo in his rooms, and the reason 
twas tluit, a& a dinner was pravidea for him daily in the Hall of his 
dvoUego, he could not wajit nuothor. Formerly the praclico was 
qto get irom the young man on his compg ot age a written ao- 
/^^owledgment of the ’debt incurred by him during minority, and 
' 1^148 to get rid of the question whether tho artichm supplied w^ere 
AeccBsartea. But a &w years an Act of Plt^Uaiuent was 
poMed invalidating these a^nowWogments ; and this, as fkr as it 
m^was a useful menaure. The tutor of a OoUege has some con- 


trol over hb pupils, and some over the tradesmen of the ^wn, Of 
at least ho many of them as think they can get more out of the 
favour of tutors than by defying Bills are sometimes paid 

by parents to shelter their sons from rustication or other penalty 
of extra vagau^, just as Mr. I^inklator paid tho amount of too hrw 
advance to hU sou; aud many bills ai'e paid by the young men 
themselves when they come of ago. It* used to be said that the 
tradesmen of CanibriJge wore pretty good judges of what place a 
customer would take in the tnpos,*and rogulatsd the amount of 
credit given to him accordingly. On tho whole, it may be thought 
that these tradesmen do tolerably w'dl. The majority of their 
customers pay them, and the prices charged are high enough to 
cover occasiunnl losses. Evi'u in the receut isase it appears that 
the lender would have gut his money back with five i>cr cent, in- 
terest if ho hurl not Ihh*! so foolish a.*' to take criminal proceed- 
ings. Mr. Linklaler did, iu fact, pay tins luoncv, and, as he re- 
pudiated the idea of a compromise of the proHscution, be must 
have paid it Ix^cause his son, or his son s friends, or socloty, thought, 
or were supposed tu think, that it ought to be paid, it is easy to call 
these money -lenders “ pests uud nui.**unccs,’' out if they get their 
profit they won’t mind u few hard miiues. 


TUK FAT.b JN SILVER. 

rilllE fall in the value of silver luifl at length gone so &r as to 
JL coiujM.'I tho Goverumout of India to take steps ,iu the matter. 
M'ith our usual ludillereuco to purely Indiau qnostions, the Jtq)re- 
ciatii*n of silver ha.s hitherto excited singutoly little atteiitiou 
amouir.<-l us. It is not so with our iicighbcmns. In France, Ger- 
many, tho Tn i led 8tii tort, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, and even 
in SwitzerlHud and (ireeco, the iact has for some years hack 
been tb4> .subject of much an.vioiis disiMi.Vion, while it is im- 
pohrtible to turn over a tile of ludian newspapers without coming 
upon so liiany refcr<u)ce.s to tkt^ question as le.av6 no room for 
doubt coiic<.rulug tho wide gtuioral interest it arouses; but 
in this country the mutter hardly ever treated outside the 
journals siMHually th'votod to politiL'tM .’oufimicHl sptxnilation, and lift 
iiKuu'V nrticle.M of lUt* daily pi*e:»». Vet the qu» rilion is one of tho 
luo&t real practical iniportano; to our Indiiin Lmpire, and, accord- 
ingly, a Oojniidttoe of the Ilou!«e td’ L'ojiimous has Wui appointed, 
ou the motiou of i»ril G. Uuuulton, to inquire into the cauifA;^ of 
the depreciation, ami to consider the remedies to be adopted. The 
currency of India, as ♦*very rentier is tiwari’, is a silver currency ; 
couiicquuitly, all tuxe<.s are received in siher, and all salaries are 
paid in the same inetu), H8iiro,of coume, likewise all purchiise-iL >niea 
and dobt8 of every kind. Jiut-our own currency is gold, bilvor 
being with us meredy token mojii v, Wlaui, thmcfoie, a pawiicut 
ba.s tube niudo in tbi.‘$ Ci>aii:ry by .any one in India, it has to bo 
made, in gold. But silviu' has faileu much a» coui2>ared witJi 
gold that the Indian resident ineurf* .a very &>erious]oss on rliaiigiug 
ilia rupees for sovereigns. ’J'lie tiovenuijent of India Ji.u> to 
tniTusniit to this country annualh, tu iulerest uu debt, salarico, 
and pensions, to purchase .stores and iiiaierials, and for various 
other purJ50^e.s, about I5 .ooo,ockV. Now I ho new Vicertw tulc. a 
dejmtalioii Irom Maiichesii-r a lortnlghi ago, that on every rujHie 
thus irauMmiltcd tho Indian Governniont h^si'a thrccyience, or 
oue-eighth ; so that its loss on the 15,000,000/. muounts tu 
1,875,00c*/. This sum is more than twice tho amount of tlto 
import duties on cotton ; consequi ntly, ii it could l>e sjtved, 
nut only might tlK»so tluties bi* taken off, but there would 
remain a subst.'vntial bAlance to aid in the udjustment mnl re- 
duction of (dhtfr duties, (^r, if a luort? cautious course wero 
adopted, tlie Indian Goveni:“ieut would be iu possession of a 
real .«urplus, to .«»eno ns an iuturnnee against periodical 111041110 
nnd against a uy diminuth)n 01 tho opium re\oniie, as well ns to 
furni»h a vejrt^rve liind in ca.'^o of war. This is tho way in which 
tho question alfcels tho (io\er:um'iit. It 2>rcssc'S even more liaidly 
upon tho ei\il aud iniliLiry services, and iqioTi the si^rvanls of the 
Indian iLulway (’ompanie.'A, us su]»po^e that a meiuL'i* of tho 

Civil »STviee, after sjunuling tho biwt \ears of his lilo iu tiie pt‘r- 
tbrimiiu'e of trying ami arduiuis duties, h:iSh;novl 24,000/., and that, 
when about to come mune, he t^un^lu!ts hi^saviuga ibr iuYestiuuut. 
.\ccurding to Lord Lxtton he wuiild lose one-eighth of ll o 
nuiouut, or 3,000/ , whieh at im 111010 than Juur j>er cent, would be a 
lo>.s of j2o/. a y ar. The of siher, therefore, i.s lAut.i- 

uioiiiit to ll r»'iluetioii of satarx, so f.ir rit le.'ist as saving- lUn e»'n- 
ceriied, and rtnnittuiices h«»ino, uJiether to clnlthvii at seJmo] t>r for 
any other jmrposo. Lastly, Lnglirthmeii iriuling with Iiiilia srUler 
iu\h« saiiio way. It is inii\eixs.illy found that, when a ciureiiey is 
uudurgoirig dejireciation, tho fall of \ah:e is more nipid tiian tlio 
riao i*i prices, ll was so in tho United ^'States dunug tim civil 
war, and it is so iu ludia now. Uonsuqueutly, when llie Kugliah 
merchant sol Ks his goods iu India, be gets :i uoiniUAl price but iittlo 
in advance of that which he wtuiUl have got some years ago. But 
the rujHieH iu which that price is ])aid are uo longer worth as much 
gold as they formerly. This is one of the reasona of ‘f.ha^un- 
protiiubkmcss of the exjiori iiado tu 1 lulia of which we hear so imich. 

The causes of the ciepreciatuui are not for to eeck. Silver, like 
all other commodities, olN^ys the law of demand and supply. 
When the demand falls ofl' and tlie supply increaiM^ value of 
the maul sinks. This is what is occfumng at the preseiit momohl. 
In California and the territories bajrond the Aoeky .Moontains 
tremely rich silver mintw baviv gf late been dWahvered. Those 
mines have already yielded large qvamtiike of metal, aud m 
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tho near future they are ox|)ectecl to prove atill more productive. 
From the reports of the Commissioner of Mining it appears that 
between tJio years 1848 and i860 (both inclusive) the greatest prcH 
duction of the silver mines of the United States in iiny one year 
was 30,000/., and in eleven out of the thirteen years it did not 
€xcet‘d 10,00^. In 1864, lor the first time, the yield exceeded a 
million sterling j in 1870 it exceeded three millions ; in 1873 
reached seven millions ; and last year, though the figures arc ni>t 
accurately hnown* tho yield is l)clioved to liavo been a.s great. Last 
summer additional mines were discov 4 ‘.red, and the pnuliction is 
Imzardixl that, should tho demand held gotul, there will bo pro- 
duced within the next live years mow* silver than hiui been turacvl 
out between 1848 ami "the proNcnt time. In the mean- 
while Uermai^y has adopted an exclusive gold standard, and 
is rapidly demonetizing h»*r old silve^ coins. From statiHlics 
.published bv the Ihu’liu (luvernuient vve learn that previous to 
1871 the silver coined by the various Genuau mints amounted 
to, in round numbers, 68,(xx),ocx>/. sterling*, the new silver 
coinage is to amount lo 21,000,000/. sterling. There 'will 
remiiiii, therefore, a balance of 47,000,000/. lo bo called in and 
sold by the (Icnuari tJoveriimeut. Some of this has of course 
boon »‘xportod, molted down, and lost ; but at any rate tho sum 
to be disiHised of by the bh-rtmin (Government must reach to 
between thirty and forty iiiillioiis sterling. Aild this amount 
to the production of tho Am‘*ricini iiiinos, and wo see how 
enormous has boon the increased supply of silver which since 1S71 
has boon thi’own upon the markets ot the witrld. It has caused a 
glut; and, as a natunil consetpienco, Ims run down the value of 
tho couuuodi ty. At the saiin* time Holland also has adopted a 
gokl standard, and so has Japan. Tlie monetary policy pursmal 
by (jormany, Holland, and Japan has had another etl'ect 5 it hu.s 
restricted as well as glutted the siIvit luarkols. Formerly tlioso 
countries required silver lo keep up their currency; now they not 
alone liave no demand for the metal, but are selling it. And, at tho 
same time, most of the groat countries of the world — Trance, Austria, 
Russia, Italy, the T'nilcd Stales — have a forced paper circulation, 
and therefore have but a slight demand for metal. Ry t he Uesmuption 
Act of last year tho I'niled States adopted the gold stuudanl; there, 
accordingly, the demand for silver must conluuie small. And tho 
countries of tho l*atiu Unujn -IVanoe, lliily, Switzerland, and 
Ilelgium, with Oreectj— have by their monetary couvention, wliich 
has been annually renewed !or \hre»‘ years 1 : accession, restricted 
within very narrow limits (]»e ({uiuuit'y td' s’dv^. r which it ia lawful 
to coin. Thus tlio denniml f u ?-iiver upon every hand has ‘limiu- 
ished simultaneously with tiu; iiicieasc of .supply. 

The reuieily U'^ually recouimejidod in our own case for the evils 
w’e have anted out is tho adoption in India of a gold cur- 
i-ency. It estimated tliat about kx), 000, 000/. would suKiou for 
that purpose ; and oven if llio wl^vde amount Jiad to bo obtained by 
means of a loan, it is that thjit would email a charge 

of not mor<' than 4 fO<T 0 ^cKX>/. or 5,000,000/. a )"ear. Rut vro have 
pcen that alve.Kly Wdia is losing jioarly 2,000, (xx)/. a year, and the 
depreciation lias certainly not } el ^^^ilehe(l ils limits Reside.*^, tho 
country is losing in other wavs. J’Jvery Itfiilway 'Company in tlie 
Fmpire, fur example, hwis equally on the dividembs it pavs at 
homo and tln^ purehares it luake-s. Therefore, it is argued, 
even if India had tf) borrow lhf» vvholo anioiiiit, it vv(mld not 
lose by tho transactiuii. Rut it would not hii>c to b(W- 
row the whole amount. For at least half the existing silver 

currency could be calh d in and sohl. Still that would, no doubt, 
involve a great lo^.'S. Aliead^ the depv<*ciatitj;i of hiUer is twelve 
and a hall per e»uit., but if the Inaiaii as ^veil tn the Herman 
market were closed, there is no diiyiug where it would 
cud. This is tho first objj'ction to an Tndbn gold coinage. 
India and China aro now tlie only eounlrits where there is uii 
otl'eetivo demand for cilvcr. If Tadia becomei- u seller instead of a 
buyer, it is clear that she could di-Apos^* of her silver only at an 
enormous IopS. 'Jo this, however, il b jvplied by the udvea-ates uf 
tho measure, lliat it I'Vancij follows the <‘.\aiuplo of Fnglaud, (ier- 
nuiriv, and the United States, mid adopts ii •40'd stindard, the 
depreciaticai of .silver will become so e.vtreuio as to compel India to 
do so likewise, and tliat llu ri lier los.s will be Uiueh gie.ater than it 
would be now. There is indisputable force in the jiigumeiit. Rut 
it is objected on the olli*;r ^ide, that if India ailupt.i^a gohl stmi- 
darvl, the dciiiatid for gold will become exce.''.‘‘ivr iiwice. 1871 tho 
Ciermaii demand alone Inis kej»t the imuuy mavkids of the world in 
perturbation. Aero) ding to the existing law, the United iStates 
will re.suiiie a gold currency iu iiS79. If Franco and India do 
tlio HHiuc. gold will, it is argued, becunio ns scarce a.s silver 
is over-abundant; trade will degoDerate into ft game of spe- 
culation; for no mail can tfdl wJiat the value of nnuKy will 
bo two inoiitbs forward, .uid wo shall have prides with tho 
b.'iuk-rate at ten per cent. It may l»o replied that the policy 
of India ougJit to be determined by the interests uf India, not 
by the convenience of other countries. Ami this islruo; but it 
must not bo left out of sight that India would sutler c^uite 
as much us other countries by such a distuibance of international 
monetary rclatioriH as is hen^ poinlcd at. We li:iv(5 but to look 
at Cleriuiiny lo sec how dilUcult b tlio task of cljanging tho money 
of a great cminlry. At iho end of five years the operation is not 
cotuplbtud, while the trade and industry of tho Jiuipire luc sericnisl^ 
:'uliei'ing. Lastly, it li argued that the evils uiuler which India is 
now bullertug will gradimlly right thoinselves. The fall of value 
will check the production of the Anlerican mines, while the sales 
by (Jermuny must, as a matter of coursei soon comi) to an end. The 
HUpply will then cease lo bo greater than the world can absorb. 


In tho meantime prices in India will gradually rise so as to adapt 
themselves to the altered value of the rupee, and when this adapts 
tion is oflected tho import trade will bo as profitable as ever. 
Lftstlv, if Franco resuraes specie payments and retains the doublo 
sbindard, tho field of employment for silver in Europe will ba ^ 
rcstomd to nearly its normftl extent. These aro the Irading aigu- 
uieiitH for mid against tho iidonRon of a gold currency in India. It 
will bo for the Oommitltie oDtained by Lord G. Hamilton to ex- 
amine their pddtive weight. 


A XICE imSII SESSION. 

A CERTAIN mtmbor of Irish moinbors in tho Ilonse of Com- 
mons have just hit upon fin ingenious argument in favour of 
ndegating tlieni to a House of their own on the other side of St. 
George's Channel. Tliey si*om to have resolved to play the part of 
the hedgehog at Westminster, and to bo bent upon making that body 
as uncunifortftblo as |X)S&iblo until they get what they want. Tho 
plot seems to have Imh;u hatched before tlie opening of Pwliament, 
ami oil thi^ very first day it begun to bo put into execution. Tho 
Home Rule immibcra, every man of them, have put down Bills in 
the list, and the greater part of tho Session hiia already been bookc<l 
for Irish business. 'Ihero is hardly a Wednesday or other own 
diiv to be had fur anvthiiig else. Cue of the tricks by which they 
have accumplisbed tliis tniimph was brought before tlie House on 
Tliursday iu a q nest ion lo tho Speaker, who was asked by Mr. 
Uitehio vvlioth(!r it was in accordance with tho prtwiico of tho 
lloiist? that several mombers should, by agreement among them - 
selves, enter their luiiues on the Notice I’aper with the view of 
giving notice of 0110 and tho same motion, in order that such motion 
iijjght be proposed by any of tho jucmlwra whoso nanio was lirst 
called, anil thereby obtain undue priority. Tho Speaker replied 
that Ibo practice dcacrilx‘il was priiciicalfy an evasion of the vulb 
of tlie llou.'O, and if persisted in, might have lo bo check^l by re- 
quiring ouch inembor 011 entering his nnuio on Ibo Notice last 
to state the ssiiljject-mattcr of his motion. He added that, if 
any irregiilurity had occurred, it was only througli inadver- 
tence, nml that the Honso might roly on the good seiiwi 
and right feeling of miunbers for tho faitlilul observance of 
its rule. Nor is this all. In the nuall hours of Tuesday 
morning tho Iloiiso of Commons was treated to au impressive 
lesson uf ils helphjfcS dependenco on tho good w'ill and civility 
of Jri.sh iiiembei’3. It was kept out of’ bed till nearly livn 
oVl(»ck iu tho morning in order that Mejor O'Gonnan and bis 
collengiies miglil hhow their contempt foi* tho amenities of Pur- 
liaiueiilary life, and th(‘ir dotc*rminalion to imdoi their prosoneo 
felt in ft particularly olfensive manner, in this project those 
gentlemen are no doubt in many respects eminently (pialified Xw 
succeed, for they unrortunaUdy have it in their power to caubc 
a grievous delay of public bu»im*ss. Whether they wdll pomovertt 
in this cour.<e" remain.H to bo seen; bvit can at least Ix^ 

no mistake na to tho mniuble iuientions with which they 
have begun the Session, anti, judging from Major O’Gonuaii’s be- 
lijivionr, they^are quite capable ol going ou lo tho end. On th^ 
morning in question no fewer than iH^ventecn successive divisions 
took place in the Houso of (Jominon.s between a quaiier past one 
autl a quari or past four. The occasion was a motion for tho ap- 
pointment of twenty-one membcTa as referees on private Bills. 
Mr. I'^ullivttu, G:<pla*in Nolan, Dr. Ward, Major D'Gornuin, and 
4)thi:r Irish mr inb'.'rs complained that the rcprcbcntativcs of their 
conut ry vv* re i)veilnoked in making the-so appointments, and a 
threat" was made of dividing tho House on every name on 
the list. The first division was taken on an ftinendmciik 
by Mr. Hiillivan lliat tho Committee should consist of twenty- 
three membiTs — tho number proposed being twenty-one, of 
which two were Scotch and two Irish meiubers-~which was 
defeated by 73 to 2T. 'I’ho names wero then taken in order, and 
tlui first name was Mr. Walpole’s, for which there were 79 ayes 
against ii noe.j. Jn the next cawj there were 77 ayes against li 
Hues, and in Iho mtxt the minority was r(^ducod to 10. Major 
IfGorman robo to express in his uhuuI lucid manner bis sonso of 
the) “ seambiloiiB ” conduct of iho Government iu not giving way to 
the Irish lueiiibers, for which ho was calloil to account and 
ordered lo withdraw tho ex])retision. The Gbancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained that there was no desire to exclude Irish 
incjubers as such from holding the appointments in question ; the 
only object was to got the mein hors who wero most competoat to 
discharge tho important and responsible duties of referees, and 
natumlly men with P|K3cial experience ou such matters were pre- 
ferred. Other members pleaded for at least an adjournment of 
the debate. Major O'Goruian, however, was obdurate, and the 
divihions went on, the minority gradually declining as one by one 
those who bidongcd to it beq^o asliomed of their conduct, and 
fell out or went over to the otHcr side. When the mlnoritv fell to 
eight, even Mr. Rullivan became susceptible of this feeling, and 
protected tluit the divisions had been carried far enough, in tho 
last wiiies of divisions the ayes were 75, while the nocs had 
dwindled to 3 ; the noble trio who thus distinguished themselves 
being Mr. Dunbar, Onptaia Nolan, and Dr. Ward, with Maiv>r 
O'Gurmim and Mr. Pai*nell as tellers. At last the list of »aiue|s^ 
was exhausted, those the two Scotch and two^ Irish mmbei^ 
being <JJowod to pass without question; and it was about v*' 
quorttx pas; four iu the monimg when the Bouse adjourned. It 
IS easy to conmvo that, If iSA njrith/pft.. ff; jolilioul contest ie 
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midOUitidiillT earned out by tha Iriidi Horae RoleiS) e ftnrent 
deaire might oa created among the reat of tiio legialaiive body that 
Iriah members should stay at nomo. . , . 

It if well known that the compxebensivo oud urgent duties of 
the Governmeut ie<|ulre that it should have a large share of the 
time of the House of Ooramonsj and that what iitu called {irivato 
members are consequently sadly hampered in iinding oppcirtuiiitie.') 
for bringing forward Biiis, or calling attention to suhjocts in 
which they take an interest. It would appear, however, that 
during the present Session, any time which is not ocoupied by the 
Govemment is to bo monopolised by the Irish meralM^, who are 
prepared to propose a general reconstruction of everything in 
freij^d down to the most microscopic of its institutions. We 
find, for instance, on the Orders of the House the following list of 
BiUe relating to Ireland. Mr. Henry wishes to amend the law 
with reference to the registration of Parlismentary voters iti 
Ireland. Mr. Dunbar thinks he could improve the law rtikling 
to Union rating. Major O'Gorman has a plan for improviug 
the Irish municipal franchise. Captain Nolan hits a Bill for 
the establishment of County Bonr^ in Ireland. Dr. Ward 
has taken up the quostion of the regulaium and manngunicnt of 
the coast and deep-sea lishcries of IrtiUnd. Mr. Butt oilers a 
Bill for the araeodmout of the law with reference to tcxiuro of 
laud, and another Bill with regani to University education. Mr. 
Parnell would like to see sciine changes in the law as to the 
rf»clamation of waste lands in Ireland. Mr. Biggar ia desirous to 
assimilate the borough iranchise in Jmlaud to that of Kiiglond. 
Mr. lionayne pronoses legislation with rej^ard to grand jury 
levies, and the estanlishnicnt of llepresentativo Councils in Irish 
counties for the management of local aiiairs. Mr. Downing has 
ideas about the removal of Irish paupers from England and 
Gotland to their own country which he is anxious to em- 
bodied in an Act. Mr. H. Sinytlie has a Bill to prohibit the 
eale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday in Ireland ^ Air. M. 
Brooks, one with reforeiice to Irish municipal corporations; 
Mr. Orauford, one to amend the Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land) Act of 1S70; Sir J. McKenna, one to deal with the 
rating of towns; Mr. Downing, one about grand juries; Mr. 
Sullivan, one with regard to coronem in Dublin ; and Mr. Meldon, 
one t4) alter the constitiiiiou and govermnent of county intirmaries 
in Ireland. There are probably other Iri^li Bills wmich 'ive may 
have overlooked, and which are yet to come ; but it is evident that 
tliert) is plenty of work already cut out for the House of Commons, 
and that the Parliamentary debates will consist chieiiy of discus- 
sions on Irish subjects. Besides these Bills, there are notices to 
call attention to various questions— such as intermediate cdueatiuu, 
National i^hool teachers, the Irish Society, and tliat uiomentuus 
subject, the blending of Irish with Scotch whisky, which, in the 
eyes of true patriots of the former country, is of course a most 
atrocious kind of adulteration. 3 Ir. Butt has a motion for a 
Select Oommit tee to inquire into and report upon ^Hbe nature, 
extent, and the grounds of the demand made by a laigo projwrtiou 
of the Irish people ” — an assumption likely to bo questioned — 
^*for the restoration to Ireland of an Irish Parliiimeut, with 
power to control the internal anaira of that country.'* It is 
poeeible that, among other points submitted to the'Uousc, it 
may Ito intended to direct its attention to the question how, 
if Irish members are to occupy the whole time of the British 
Parliament, the adairs of iho rest of the United Kingdom are to bo 


carried on. 

It will of course be indignantly denied that all this sudden 
aecutnulation of Irish business has beon devised . simply for the 
sake of wasting time and showing that the Dish meniDOTs have it 
in tlioir power, if they choose, to embarrass and annoy the House of 
Commons, and perhaps on some critical occasion to bring it to n 
deadlock. Even, however, if we suppose that the course they have 
adopted has been dictated solely by motives of the purest and 
loftiest patriotism, and a conscientious belief that Ireland is really 
urgently in want of all this legislation, a littlo reflection will 
show Itot conduct of Giis kind is hardly calculated in the long run 
to promote those feelings which are most favourable to Dish 
interests. At the flxst glance it may seem that the more 
troublesome any set of reprosoutativfjs can moke themselvos at 
Westminster, Uhe greater would bo the temptation to got rid of 
them by allowiuff them to set up a Parliament of their own ; 
bet this is ratner a sbott-signted view, inasmuch as the 
temper of Irish members while a part of the British Ijegislature 
would naturally be taken as a test of the spirit in which 
they would be likely to act as an independent body. More* 
over, though it is possible for a small numbor of members bv 
sharp praOuee or perverse disregard of public oonveuienoe to snatch 
an occeaional aui^se, the House of Commons has after all the 
means of protecting Itself iigaw||iiy syetematio attempt to waste 
timO. end obstruct the general tlPmmistratioB of the county. It 
‘ will be remembered how last Session an Irish wmber but a 
ipoech by endless quotations ftom booke^ and it may be fwed that 
the expedient will be repeated. An Irish Bill, howeyw trifling, 
almost hivaiiably oeeupfes more hours than any other business ; 

» soihaiamiiltitQde bf Irish Bills is xeaQy a serious difficulty. 

Ibrtbs end oidein the House^of Oommons are of a ve^ delicats 
fffid artUkdel ehsnmtsr, and are baaed qn .the sasumption that all 
the membm sie equaikaiitjofui to imSntiiiii oide^ ,aud promote 
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there is a prevalence of good feeling and gentlemaTilj eceifft^ ntsielig 
the great ix)dv of members that the business of ine House is got 
through at alf. Any one who watches the proceedings nnist have 
observed how — as, for instance, on the question of the exclusion of 
stranf^trs — adeparture fromlhe ordinasy course at once causes aoonfh- 
sion which it is di fficult to set right. So delicate a contrivance as tb) 
Tnaehitieiy for maintaining order in the House of Commons ought 
to be jealously guarded against rough usage* Nothing ecudd bo 
more unfoxtuuate than that those*, who endeavour to obtain an unfair 
hold on the House should be met with reprh>alB in the some 
spirit ; but of course, if real necessity should arise, the House will 
l)c able to express its sense of the annoyance to which it may 
lx* subjected. Great allowance must bo lunde for the e-vigencics 
of a political agitation which requires spirited advertising in order 
to keep up the flow of suhscriptiona ; but it may be safely assumed 
that there is a majority in the House of Commons on tno side of 
onift and amenity. 


THE CANADIAN MILITIA. 

A t a time when gonerul attention is turned towards milit^ 
subject.*), and to the nu'.aiis which, in the event of hostilities, 
would be available) for tho protcctitm of the Empire, n Keport on 
the condition of the fonres of our must jmwcriul colony cannot 
fail to excite interest. Since the withdrawal of the Imjieri^ troops, 
the Luidun of providing for her defence has fallen entirely on 
Uaiiada; and, being both unwilling and unable to niaintiun a 
elan ding army, her Government has devoted the small amount of 
fiionoy at iU dispoanl to tho organization of a Militia.^ This force 
h.^ Wn placed under tho command of an Imperial oflioer-<- 
Major-General Smyth — who, having made a tour of inspoctioil over 
a distfiuce of oleven thousand miles, of which two thousand were 
porfonued on horseback, submits his Hoport to tho Dominion Par- 
fiaiiicnt. 

To many readers the most interestiug part of this Report will be 
that which deals wdth tho vast territory lying between the province 
of Manitoba and tho Rocky Moiuifains, and drained by the Sas- 
katchewan and its tributaries. This country, doscrllxi^ by Cap- 
tain Butlor as th^ Great Lone Land, appears to be awaiting the 
settlers who, when means of communication have been rendered 
nioro comnleto, will probably make it their home. In the inean- 
timo the Indian tribes continuo to hunt over those parts which 
tho butfalo has not deserted, and claim the protection of the 
Government against tlio adventurers who, as whisky traders, 
threaten them with demoralizaiion and deatniction. To make the 
arm of the law felt in those di^nt territories, a force of three 
hundred mounted constabulary was recently organized, and General 
Smyth was directed to rojiort on their efficiency and on tho effect 
produced by their presence. ITis Koport, we ore glad to say,^ is 
eminently Fatisfsctnry ; the illicit traao in spirituous liquors, with 
its aitendsuit evils, has been stopped ; and tho Blackfoet Indians — 
tho most warlike of tho Canadian tribes— have been tho first to 
acknowlo4lge tlie Wnefits they dorive from the withdrawal of the 
temntalious which, w^hilst unable to resist, they clearly recognize 
ns tlie precvirsor of ruin and of death. Their chiefs held a eon- 
ferenco with General Smyth at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
and after exprcstiiipg their satisfaction at tho security afforded them, 
by tho pr(*6ence of the mounted police, requested him to represent 
to the Government their wishes for the conclusion of treaties for 
tlie allotment of land dlmilar to those accorded to the Eastern 
Prairie Indians. 

So far all promises well, and tho friendly spirit in.which the 
officers of the United States army across tlie border met General 
Smyth, and their evident dAire*to promote arrangements con- 
ducive to good Older on tiio frontiors, afford an additional hope 
for the preservation of peace throughout tho hitherto lawless r^ons 
of the Far AVest. It would bo a curious subject for speculation to 
prognosticato the components of tho future population of these 
regions. Icelanders, and Monnouites from Southern Ruaria, ore 
already cultivating fanns in Manitoba ; French Canadians, half 
bn*edd, and Scotch servants of the Hudson l.kiy Company con- 
gregate round the old trading posts ; whilst at Kootenay Pass,* in the 
Mountains, a Chinese settlement claims protection from the 
Canadian authorities. Tho presence of the police and of their 
horses necessitates the cultivation of cereals, and esTOcialiy of oats 
round their several barracks, and will lead to trade which will 
gradually people the wiidertiess, whose soil, climate, and mineral 
productions appear to invite the settler. Surveys have already been 
mode, and the frontier has boon marked out, although the buffalo 
by knocking down the pillars carefully placed by the eumneen will, 
unless checked, do much to destroy the fruits of their iabour.^ 

A ride across county from Manitolm to British Columbia was, 
however, only an inoi^nt in General Smy th s tour of inspection. 
The gist of the Report deals with the present condition of the 
Militia force on nrhich Canada relies for protectionjig^^ 
foes^ and for the maintenance of good order withmhev eitaided 
territory. This force is called out annimUj foe tnrelva daya* 
drill, and the numbers so trained amounted during toe hmt year to 
nearly twenty-nine thousand, half of which were ilckiihmed by 
Ontario. The General speaka higbly of the inteUbnnoe. the 
P^stcal qualities, and the aptitude lov ifiilttiw dbmTbf both 
offioen ^ a^, iMt 
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reg^imeutai staff. IIo hod previously ivcommonded a paid adjutant 
for each battalion ; but os ws proposition did not find favour with 
those v^Lo conind the lutlional purse, he boa i*educed his request 
to a s(3i^e.aut-major, who would also act as Btorehoepor. Ho also 
^vocatea tminiug-schools for cavalry and inftuitry, as well as 
increased inducuments for otfioers to pass through tho shortor 



actually rcotuvod his ap]X)intnj4Mit. It is to on a very 

modest bchIo, only twenty-two eodeis Inung adujiited in the first 
year. A gmit pari of tiie fortifies lions at (Jiioboc is re{K>rled 
to be falling iuto disrepnir, nnd Ibe ubst^noe of uny puns of 
calibre sufticicut to s«t4)p im ironchid is couiiuwitcd upou its a 
marked deflciuDcy in tlio urmament of ii fortress which is sup- 
posed to coruiiuuid the ontraure to the water-wuy of Oauadli. 
The warlike stores are indeed small in quantity •, evtm of Snider 
ammunition there are not 140 rounds apiece for 50,600 
meu in the reservo magazines, although not a cartridge can 
l>o luanufiicturod on that side of the Atlantic. In fact, the 
military resources of C'aimda are at a low ebb. Tho money 
\oted for purposes of defence is amall in mnouiit, and in .sonio 
respects cominonenrate value is not obtained from iia expt udi- 
turn. ThroiigLuiit tho Dominion, and espechdly in Chitario, a 
military spirit exists; the anniial ti-.iiuing is jiopiilar, tho men 
ire of a good stamp, and tho oftieers avail themselves of the .scanty 
means of instriicliuu which their yerirly drill a Hurds ; but ii is 
usele.ss to conceal the fact that the ellieieiicv of the .Militia is not 
built o/i solid i'oundalions. The lessons taught in the bamteks of 
the regular regiments formerly stiitioned throughout tli(3 country 
are still partially reniembered, nnd a traditional standard of the 
dlicicncy to which the Militia should strive to rt\ac}i L nniiutuiued; 
but, aa yeai ’9 pass by, these recolluctions become more and more 
dim, and gradually, but not the less surely, will the military 
organization deteriorate. 

For this result Canada is not uo much to bo blainc<l as the 
niother-counlry. For many years dependent on iho prer^enco of a 
large force of Imperial troops, Canada did litllo for her own pro- 
tection. Koused by the great /Viuerican Ci\\i War, nnd by tho 
ti*oublcs on lier frontier of wdiich it was ]'..v.*iiiilly the cHu.*5e, a 
immeruus Militia was formed on paper, a«ia \luriug llie Feui.ui 
disturbances a c«5n.siderablo forco vvas called out, drilled, and 
disciplined. Training-schools were cwtablished at the head- 
quarters of the various regular regiinoiils, and tho nor vices of able 
oificers were secured to organize and command the several camps 
of instruction. Tho reports of the aptitude of tho Canudkiii Militia 
for military work were very encouraging, and it appoari»d probable 
that in a short time a vigoroiw system of prrd'ei‘siouul ti-aiiiiug 
would have been instituted. Suddenly tho policy chang-cd. Tho 
troops wero withdrawn without any provibiou having boon 
made for a continumu-e of tho oducatioii they were allurdingj 
fortresses which luul just been built at great co-'t were handed 
over unarmed t<3 aCovenimeut which could not even afford to keep 
them from falling into disrepair, and stores which in many iii- 
fitances were old and obsolete wore sold, at no mean price and after 
considerable haggling, to de|)artuient8 which, even if the articles 
had been serviceable, did not know how to Ui«e nr prt'servo tliem, 
Tho military schools fell into decay and conswpieiit disnipute ; out- 
side Halifax there was not a cointKiny, a sqmidron, or a buttery 
which could furnish a patteni to the Militia, and Cauada was left, 
unaided by tho mother-country, to provide for h-sr own meaus of 
defence. Oonsiderablo soreness was felt lhrv>\iglviut the country 
at the manner in which the withdrawal of the troops had been 
effected ; a* period of apathy was the result, nnd the military 
orgauizatiou threat cued to collapse. # However, thu instincts of a 
nation proud of its connexion w|th England, and resolved to 
maintain its posidon, prevented so gi'cat a misfortune. ElTorU 
were made to provide bcIiooIb of gunnery, at which oflicurs 
of all branches of the service might be triiine<i, and these 
schools formed smull but not ineiiicient garrisons for the two 
fortresaea of Quebec and Kingston. Tho ummal training of the 
MiHtia in camps of instruction was continued and the services 
of a few Impf^riftl officers obtained. ' liCcontly the Govemine.ut 
has decided on tho formation of a military collego ni Kingston, 
with tho object of training cadets as officers, and has asked 
to be supplied with three or four officers of the regular army to 
act as instructors. The request does not appear unreasonable ; but 
hitherto the niimorous ciifficulties wliicli official routine inis 
(perham unavoidably) thrown in thl w^ay of its fulfflmaut have 
^^jed their appointtnent In fact, England does net recognize the 
importance of fostering the militaiy spirit of her colonies. Much 
might be done with little or no expenditure of money. One infantry 
Torment stationed in Canadfti one squadron of cavalry, and one 
battery of artillery, involving no additional charge on the army 
estimates, would go far towards raising the standard of the 
Militiiij whilst of the many ataff officars who, having been trraed 
at Sandhurst^ are without employmetiti a few might be spared to 
urist In the mstniction ojf the yonng men who are willing and 
^.^®ducat«d on English moma. Xf En^nd were involved 
in agreakSttcopcjEstruggle, Oanada would xeamy sendassistahoe; 
an^wen-vm^ljlM three, as ^ diffi*’^ 

eqi^, wemid Wno; m fiction to aiitaimyy»feiM would 
cost wch in pesca^ima our SSeeasuiy a 
H on to n&A re|% Inn^ view of tlm 


being a weakness, ought to be a source of military strenffth to the 
mother-country. Times have changed since— only a tow yean 
past — it was the fashion among a certain type of ponticians tOy • 
look askaiMMa at our colonial possessions, Bnd%ven indirectly to 
advocate the dismemberment of the Empire. Now a more truly 
national policy provtuls, but it is only gradually that the apathy in 
ro»iK*ct to colonial institutions can be ovtsrcome, or interest awakened 
in e%'on such vitni questions as those which pertain, not te the 
defuuce of luiy esiK'cial colony, but to the organization of a military 
system which will oiubraoc all portions of the Empire. Canada 
may in many respects bo slow to grasp the importance of an effi- 
cient army ailmini.stmtioji, but not the less ought the impulse to 
be given by the mother-country, who shoula be ready to meet 
imu‘e than ball-way any indications of energy and any desire foi 
improvement. 

CKOWXtR’S QUEST LAW. 

T he zeal of coroners is always breaking out in some fresh place. 

At th(3 last sittings of tlio Central (.hiniinaJ Court Dr, ILird- 
wdeke had an opjxirtuiiity of showing the sublime contempt of a 
medical coroup.r for forms of law. An inquisition liad been found 
by a jury, charging lUi particudar iuilividual, but merely alleging 
that tho owners of tho prujit rty ’’ worn guilty of manslaughter. 
Jt is stated that l>r. iJardwicke, after the inquisition had been 
thus found in blank, if wo muy so say, inserted tlio name of Mr. 
litMil, imagining, from some correspondence, Uiat ho waa the person 
answtTtthle for an allogotl neglect. If this Btatement had not been 
madt* ill (Jourt, wo should regard it as an audacious fiction, A 
medical coroner cannot bo expected to uiider.stand or value the 
niceties of criminal law, but it would be easy for him, in 
delfuilt of coDuiioti een.io t)f hit* own, to obtain the help of a clerk 
who would keep hhn out of Ibigruut blunders. An inquisition, 
be it observed, is ( 3 quivuleut to an indictment, and must be 
framed with tho same exactness. The jury are at liberty to Hud 
a verdict of imu'der or inuuslaiighler agaiubt some person un- 
known, but when they have so found tiieir yerdiet and re- 
cordoil it, the coroner is not at lilwly to strike out the w'ords 
“ some pei’son unknowm” and insert “ John Smitli,” And yet this 
is in effect what Dr. Hoi'dwicke did. It n]>pears tliat an elderly 
lady was walking in the Liverpool .Uoad on a day m February, and 
she foil uuthe pavement and received injuries of which she died. 
Dr. IlardwieJce held im inquest on her, aiul llio jury returned a 
verdict attributing her death to the unprotected state of the pave- 
ment in tho Liverpool Hoad, and inkling that ** the owners thereof 
wero guilty of manslaughter/’ This was the jury s work, and the 
Corouer finished it by putting in the name ol JMr. Deal, who, 
is now stated, was not oven an owner of tho defective 
pavement. The joke is hoightenod by ibe rircumslanee that J.>r. 
liurdwicke profosecs a “long friendship” with Mr. Deal, and 
assures him that ho acted only from a sense of duty in carrying 
out iho verdict of the jury. It is au odd way of showing friendfship 
to indict a man, although in a blundering way, for manslaughter, 
which is felony. An error in the coroner’s uirico has boou, says 
Dr. Hardwicko, the cause of all this trouble, but ho wishes to pay 
Mr. Beals legal expenses, and trusts that their friendly relationa 
will bo uninterrupted One of Mr. Trollope s recent heroes is tried 
for murder, and the Attorney-Qeneral of tho day does his best to 
hang him; but when they meet after the trial in society 
they sliiilio houcls with apparent cordiality. Manners, as a 
Krench dramatist says, ameliorate themselves from day to day, 
and tho form “ My dear Mr. Beal ” is now usually adopted towards 
persons to whom one has done or is doing all the harm one can. It 
19 , nn truth, the modem substitute for the kiss of Judos. No 
doubt, if Mr. Beal were reasonably thought guilty of mauslaughier, 
it would be ^e Coroner's duty to hove him prosecuteii, noiwith- 
staudiug their long friendship. But in that cose we should expect 
tho Coroner to be guided by law and common sense, whereas his 
actual proceedings exhibit a sort of confused analogy to those 
dealings with crossed chenuos about which we have lately heard 
so much. A cheaue may be crossed generally, and afterwi^s the 
name of a particular banker may be written in, just os the jury 
found a verdict against owners of property, and the Coroner 
inserted his dear Mr. Beal. It must be remember^ that an in- 
qiiisitioii is signed and seated by the coroner and the jnron, mud 
the notion of alterinjg in a material particular an instrument thua 
solemnly completed is, to say the least, unbosinessUke, It must 
be allowed, however, that persons who ought to know hotter often 
make informal alterations in their wills, and Dr. Uazdwi^h mite- 
take was similar to this. 

One of the uses of medical eoroneriis tomake work fer lawym. 
In Mr, Waktey’s time tha practice prevailed in Middlssax of re- 
fusing to examine at an inquest ps||m whose conduct was thowbt 
likely to become afterwards the ||||^ of criminal inqiiiiy. Mr, 
Waktey did not inyent this practi^but he seeoii to have adopted 
it as onobjectioname. There had been an wquest on a soldier who 
had died at Hounslow, and a medical joamal had desfsihsd the 
coroner 8 proceedings as a needless disj^y of ingemuty to get up 
agi^t the colonel of a xegimeu^ or the eiixgedn, or aihtrisr, 
ooAnialile sembhiiOB of nSirdar/ ^ We Mieve that tUs was the 
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The CkNirt tiult 4ha leAMal to 
totittiHiTOMtaagvoasiim oa him, and a metu» 

\» momtroiii, §m nwat hBn^vag,” It ia fiinr to Mr. Wal^i 
memory to the commenfa nmde by a medieal joaraal on 

his ooadoct in xHnenoe to tbia cam were held to be in the main 
libellouai end be toeovered conetderable damages ; but nevertheless 
it wiis clear that he had nutnaged thia inquest in an illegal and 
absi^ manDar. ** It ia md right," aaid oao o£ the jud^, ** to 
oseauie that a man is guilty, and the witness may guard hia own 
intsrost in giving his evidence/* In the reocni ease the (Joronor 
seems to have assumed that his dear Mr. lieal was guilty, on an 
ex p^irte statement, which turned mit to be ineorrcMst, tlitit ne was 
one of the owners ’* to whom the jury imputed the old lady’s 
death; and it did not occur to him that his proceeding wad con- 
tronr, we will not say to law, but to the piinciples of justice which 
me supposed to be generally understood. 

It must not, however, be supposed that medical coroners have a 
monopoly of absurdity and illegality* Mr. Garter, Coroner for Surrey, 
has lately delivered, if he hos been reported correetly, itu otficud 
o|duion which cottld not be surpassed in extriivagaiice by any ni‘ hia 
bivlhivn who write ** MJJ.** after their nttiju3a. According to the 
Ttme 0 of this day week, Mr. Garter lield an inquest on the body of 
a dcceiised man, and a niechauic named f^ue stated that at one 
o’clock on Sunday morning he saw bubbles in the canal I’eck- 
haiu ; he spoke to a cousuinlc, and the bidy of the deceased was 
^recovered. In one of the pockets was found a paper slating that 
the dta.*e»i8ed was tirtd of life. The usual v^xrdict was found, and 
the Goiva^er severely lecturiHl Lane for Ixiiug out bo late at night, 
and said that, if the letter had not been found on the body, he (liimO 
would in all probability liave been scut to take hU trial for wilful ' 
murder. Soino yeiura ago it Ixvviaie material to explain in a Scotch 
cusc of murder why au imponaut piece of evidence was not produced 
at the trial, and it appeared that a girl told her mistress tVmt she 
had tHfcu early in thu morning something having apparent reference 
to ihis cmBe, on which the inistrcKA said, ** Never lot me hear you say 
A word about that again, or youU be getliog^into trouble, I know/’ 
The mistress evidently suppos'd that justice was generally jad* 
ministered on the broad principle of Mr. Carter. A perhou who 
ih out ot doom lute at niglit or early in the morning is preeuiuably 
to any crime that uiay be oonuuitted during tim small 
hours 'j and, indeed, if it be» douhifiiL whether a crime has 
conuuilLed ox not, that pivj^umptioii is to be made which shall 
ifuputo guilt to those who are deteeUvi iu im'gularity. This 
<Jor<)ner U like one of Uiose old ladies who bolieve that a man who 
a pipe is necessarily dissipated. ” He had before him 
the question wbetbei: the man omue to the w^ater, or the water 
came to the man, and it might be thought that any evi- 
dence helping the jury to iind it ** Cliristian burial " would 
be welcome. Tlie nursiuy rhyme says that, if the 
bi'cu 111 home, thw would not ha\Lv been drowned 
the bubbles which Lane saw iudicated recent dealh, tho verdict 
ought to have been fvlo-do^'^ on the principle of assigning the 
worst motive to the act of oxiyl^dy who is abroad after midnight 
’ITio imlbrtunate witness wiun severely lectured, and refused compen- 
sation for his day occupied in attending Court ; so that he lost his 
day because he bad misspent liis night. This, however, was only 
u simdl matter. The grave consideration is that this Coroner pro- 
posea to assume that any person found near, or (laying anything to 
do with, a dead body alter midnight bus commitied murder. In 
one of the Arahuin KighU' siotios a corpse is carried from place to 
place in the sLreots of ikigdad by a .<iuccossiou of persons who feel 
that nocturnal iiroximily to it will bring them under suspicion in- 
volving at least the boslmado or somu other form of torture. Neither 
in Middlesex nor in ISurvey does crowner’s quest law upttear to 
have greatly improved since Mr. Wakley’s time. He would have 
refused to hoar any statement from the colonel who authorized the 
flogging of the soldier, or the doctor who superintended, or the 
barrier who administered it. He might or might not have allowed 
his jury ^to Iind n verdict of murder against those persons with- 
out hearing them. Tho practice in ISiurey now is to hear 
the suapocied person, but with a foregoue conclusion as to his 
giult. 

It is a pity that tho ancient and honourable oflice of coroner 
should be thus degraded. Wo aro told that formerly tho law gave 
such high oxedit to an inquisition of death found before a coroner 
that the jud|g;e8 would not receive a verdict acquitting a person of 
the death ot a man found against him by the corouor'e inquest, 
unless the jury flndipg such acquittal Inid olso fouixl what other 
|MrsQn did the fact, or by what other means the party oatne toTiis 
death. If this wore the law now, the adiniulatratioa of it would 
have to he put into more safe honda Parliament supplementing 
the Oommon Law has carofhUy wvided that men shall not m 
general be nut on trial in. crimuim courts unless a bitt of indict- 
ment has been preferred found by a grand jury^ alter 

some praliminaxy proccediug^beforc magistrates* But a coro- 
ner’s inquisition still receives so much credit that, if properly 
found, it sup^^es the place of an iudlctment. A fiow years 
aao Bomo< coroners bad a norion that ii^ after an in- 
quest duly held, and the body buried,, Urn coroner re- 
ceived further inmnnation, he might ^ im the body and 
hold another ftiquest. This notioii was ibuodotf eq a pasi^ in 
tho Year Book of 3i Ed. 4, which states that ((Le eorimar iuy 
pr^hmdasQik reherso 


nan, <<eoma sou cone," and said, "Hero is an oUt Ibr his 
and another serraut said, " I would the stroke had Ht. da' Us 
master's neck," " et oeo fuit Jenney Is Jnge," which is ax|iki|iedts 
mean that tojeant Jenney had be^me judge of the King's Beoeli 
early in that year. The QismtermeBtof onaof theseold oases ia its 
musty clothing of Norman-French and dofpLatin is idmost as utt- 
•avourj a proceeding m that of Ht^cjeant, a&erwards Judge Jenney, 
who, "fecit dictum corona toreni iterum ofibdite extra tommmter- 
feetum x Iv dies scijultum.” The Court of Queen • Bench, after much 
diacussioa of this supposed precedent, concluded that it did not clearly 
a|[q»ear from the rcpori that tho lirsi inquest had beiui held Btwer 
viium carjjorie^ nud thorofore it was not a clear authority for what had 
been done iu the CASt; before them. It follows therefore that coronors 
cannot, in general, hold mure than one mquesC on one body, but 
they may, and often <lo, hold one inquest where they ought fo 
hold noua. It is not long sinco they assumed to bold inquests in 
caSLVfl of fire, and it would sociu that any person who is out of doors 
late at night, at least iti Surrey, might be oommittod for trial for 
aison if a lire hiippoiicd to occur. The public will stand a good 
di al of oppresAiou and iuierference of any kind tluit they axe 
m-t3d to. .Hut it is dangerous to make au antique mstitaUou 
riditiulouH. 


urial ” would cruae iiasic oi iirst unut. uur dooks ore now lurowo on 

children had paper is thrown pff, written from the inspiration of 

med • and if without correction or rocoiisidemtiuii. Tho newsps 

I tho verdict ^ produced bi no other way. And, written as the dcws^mi 


REVIEWS. 


BAIS OF.T THJJ KMOTJIOSS AJfD THK WILL* 

T his third edition o*. Frofeaflor Bain’s Emotiom <gnd WiU 
is so much enlaiged, and so for rewritten, that it is in large 
nic3asuro a new book, and therefore may properly be made an 
exception to our usual practice, and be introduced to our readers 
liy A substantive notice. In the case of a book so widely known, 
we need otfer no apology for assuming a knowledge in Ihe reader of 
^Ir. Ikiin's ti'catment and general view of bis subject, aud shall 
deal ouly with tho now matter introduced into this i^itioD. 

Tho lirst remark which is called for ia one on the great pains 
wdiich have been really taken to make this edition better than the 
two which huvo preceded it. There may be exaggeration in the 
couimou Udiuf that it b easier to write a new book thou to correct 
an old b(Hjk ; easier to write than to rewrite. But the belief is 
only au exaggeration of a certain truth. AU authors who have 
attempted it know that rewriting is the must irk^fome of tasks. 
Indeed, so painful is it that few wUl impose it on themselves. The 
greater part of our EDgluii litcMaturo of to-day beam obvious marks 
of the crude haste of lirst draft. Our books ore now thrown olf, as 

■ tliO 
newspaper 
newe^Miper 

article often is — often after midnight — w itli the compot^iior waiting 
for copy^ it is surprising how go^ even in style and compuriiion 
such articles arc. But with the book there is no such pnutsure, 
except, indood, tho general hurry in which all our life in this busy 
countiy is lived. It Is tho painful efTort of rewriting which deWrs 
authore from elaborating what they give to the public. The fresh- 
ness of subject at the lii’st draft ia m itself au excitement which 
lifts ua over the drudgery of tho pen. When this drudgery 
has to be undergone without the stimolua of novcltv, the birth- 
pains of com^sitiuu become too intense to be faced, ’fhe operation 
of recasting thoughts is not merely laborious, it bos attached to it 
a Dieutai pain of a peculiar kind. It implies a control of the will 
over tho intellectiuil processes, of a mure severe kind than the 
spontaneous attention which easily follows the natural flow of the 
habitual thoughts. Reproduction, reconstruction, to virion, im- 
provement, ore for more diflicult operations than pixaluctieD and 
oxteinporo gush. 

If our books in their first editions have seldom tho benefit of their 
authors’ second thoughts, it might be supposed that, when a second 
edition is called for, on author would in willing to bestow some 
pains in improving his work, which the public has shown to have 
some value to tliem by buying it This is fox from being always, 
or often, tho case. The sale of an edition, instead of stimuIatlDg 
our authors to work towards completeness, is often takiui os a 
reason for being satisfied with a boox as it Is. The publisher, too, 
has an interest in hurrying on the new edition beft^ra tho dumand 
shall subride. Sloxenliness of correction is often ciin*ied to the 
point of leaving a confeaii||d error in the toxi, and placing its 
correction at the foot of toe page in a bracketed note with the 
later dote of the edition in which it was first adilod. The 
"linun labor/' iupessant correction, is the condition of tho 
classic style. But this is not true only of style. The conteafo of 
A book require recasting quite aa much as the langnage. sub- 
ject is iuat conceived xn tha author’s mind m embryo. The 
writing the book is a prooess of growth and uevelopiaent^ It ii 
Hkd the construction of a picture^ There ie fiie^ the 


sketch, a bare marking out of the boundary. Tsui, ^bia^liottndjM 
outlined so aa to enclose the great xnaiieBb iMfli ilm 
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always be rep4aint6d. A painter has no second editions. In boolrs, 
a new edition is the author's opportunity. If this opportunity is 
rai'ely used by our authors^ it is partly owinf; to defeclivo mental 
discipline, partly to the material conditions of publication. Many 
of our books—evon the hooks of our beat men— are lirat thoughts. 
Tliey are the young impressions of vigorous iu tolled in its early 
■wrosUo with some untried class of tacts. Such books Lave the 



down to corrcict nis hook for a new (>dition, the chances are that 
he prunes away the luvuriuiit growth iti which its charm lay. The 
spirit is gone, and ho cannot ropbice it, as ho wrote from animal 
spirits, and not from knowledge. Not hiSS unfavourable to elaboror 
tion ore the conditions of publication su(‘h as they are now. llook- 
pmducing is a trade, and is subject tberofore to the same noccsi^i** 
ties as all U'adc. It is more advauiugeous to turn out niany of a 
common article than a few of a supt^rior class. A writer has 
his choice between perfiicting one book and extemporizing a 
great many. It is the choice between ropuladon and iiionoy'. Few 
authors aw in sucli a happy position as to be able to choose the 
former. If Professor llaiu had thought only of being paid for 
Lb time, ho would doubtless have laid it out to far more advantage 
in writing a new book than in re-writing, as he lias done, the 

5 resent. Had he simply reprinted the second edition of The 
hnotiom and t,ke Will ns it stood in iSr> 5 , ho would pjobably not 
have sold a single copy fewer than ho will now sell ol this greatly 
improved edition. 

The changes introduced into th^ present edition, wo need hardly 
say, do not amount to alteration in the point of view from which the 
subject is regarded. A reviewer of tne first edition, Mr. Herbert 
8penccr, wanting anonymously in the Medico^Chirurtjical Review, 
brought against Mr. Ikun s work the charge of being u collection of 
miscellaneous observations on mind, mther than a erMcntitic aualysi^. 
It boro the stamp of the inchoate state of psychology. Its chwsi- 
hcation was the crude and rough first generalization which in 
the infancy of knowledge suffices to bring Uie phenomena into 
florae sort of order, so that science may go to work on thorn. 
It was, ho urged, a natural history of the emoiintis based on ex- 
ternal characters. This criticism is less i criticism of Mr. 
Bain's hook tlian a denial of the exiatei'cc of psychology as 
a separate science, or ns a science at all. If urged as a 
defect against Mr. Bain's book, iho obvious answer is that at 
present there b no other mode of treating tho psychical pheno- 
mena ]K)Ssiblo. The old psychologors, relying os they did on one 
source of observation only — namely, consciousness— find a luiiform 
basis. The division into intclloct, sense, emotiuu, ond will was not 
only an obvious arrangement, but one w^hich satished tho state of 
the science. But it is impossible now to confine our survey of 
mind to the facts testified by our individual consciousness. Other, 
various and distinct, branches of evidence have come forward, 
which not only supplement consciousness, but have thrown it into 
the background as a quite subordinau^, and even suspicious, motbod 
of investigating the facta. Physiology has risen into first import- 
ance as a method* (jomparalive physiology, natural history, de- 
velopment, social phenomena, little used hitherto, all Lave been 
called in to aid. This has destroyed the simplicity and unity of 
the science. Wo (wmnot toll whether tho phenomena we are iu- 
vealigating are psychical or physiological. Biology tends more and 
more to bring tne facts within the range of its own principles, but 
it has not yet done so wholly. It would be premature to abolish 
mental science, because we have not yet been able to analyse the com- 
plex states of feeling or thought of which we are couecious into the 
simple elements— the germ, the embryo. Nor do wo know whether 
it will oyer >)e possible to do this, it follows that, if we are to 
treat the manifestations of mind at all, we cannot neglect any one 
of these sources of information. If the want of unity of principle,, 
the shifting hasis of invastigat inn, deprives psyclujlogy of all .right 
to the title of a science, it only shares this defect with ^litic^, 
with econoinii^H, with sociology, with thciiipeuticsi and ^itfi every 
branch of inquiry into which the complex organism of man enters. 
If not a science, psychology is a colligation of observed facts at 
onco true, impoTt 4 iut, and analogous. CmW it, if you will, the natural 
history of man. 

Professor Bain has not in tho present volume mot this objec- 
tion, which had been brought a^inst his Ireatment, with any 
direct answer. Perhaps ho thought a criticism based on d priof i 
speculations too remote from his sulriect. Yet he has not been 
wholly uninfluenced by it in revising pr tho present edition. He 
has introduced a whole chapter in which he directly discusses the 
bearing of the evolution hypothesis, and the theory of inheritance, 
on the emotions. He has endeavoured to find a ground for pre- 
cision of scientific handling by introducing a »jrt of measure of 
n^ntity of feeling. In the treatment of tho resthetic emotions 
Professor Bain haa pursued his analysis of these complex effects 
mio Uieir rudimentary sensations still further than be had done 
before. And generally, throughout tho volume, tho tendency of 
the changes introduced strikes its as being in the direction of 
carrying back tie oomplex towards the rimiue embryo, rather than 
in that of the accumulation of new coijlcMO facts. This is mors 
especially the case in the first part, which mats of tho Emotions, 
th»n Ml latter biiU of tile rolumo, of ^icb. tJio ‘Will i» the 
subject. P^haps this ia onlybecmise in the earlier Miliona Pro-»' 
fessor Bam had already pahhed the analysis of voUtion into iti 

movement and tho law Of self* 


Among tho topics which make their appeaTSBoe for dicousnon 
for tho first time, in this edition, one is the possibility of estimating 
quantity of emotion. Accurate mensureme^ " in tho words of « 
8ir W. Tliomson, ** seems a loss lofty and dim|ified work than 
looking for sonietbing now. But nearly all thegtaud discoveries 
of science have been but tho reward of accurate measurement and 
patient labour in the minute sifting of numericid results." As 
there is no possibility of computing amount of emotion, the subject 
is not only removed from the category of exact science, but is in 
a high degree vague and unsatisfactory. All statements respecting 
degrees of ImppincRS and misery are untrustworthy. ^ We can- 
not pass beyond indefinite adjectives, as where Sir Arthur 
Helps speaks of ** the extraordinary pleasure of grappling 
with A scientific problem.” Tliis defect in the subject is 
indeed common to all tho moral sciences,” as they are culled, 
and has been matter of complaint from the time of Aristotle. 
But it is to the employment of consciousness as the instru- 
ment of investigation that the objection is especially fatal. As 
by consciousness we only know our pwn emotions, a standard of 
their intunsitv, which implies comparison, is imporaible. We ere 
obliged to relinquish consciousness for the observation of tho signs 
of feeling — gesticulation, energy of pursuit, persistence,^ repetition, 
liunguage is the least triistworiby interpreter of feeling, as we 
hove to find some means of seeing through reticence, reserve, dis- 
guise, dissimulation, and hypocrisy. After wo liavo registered the 
signs, we are still in want of a standard. Nothing more exact is ^ 
to he had, according to Mr. Ikiin's admission, than an average 
roughly derived from the common observation of human action. 
Aristotle was content with tlu'ee stages, or ilegrees — a mean, an 
excess, and a deficiency ; the average attainment of human naturo 
being talcen as the staiidfurd of the how much.” Professor Bain 
sug^sts that the scale might be extended, and thus two or three 
grades above an assiuued mean be obtained. The same scale of mea- 
surement might be applied to emotion, by supposing it to begin at 
zero — iho lowest degree, that is, of any assiguaDlo value. Wo might 
pause at the gvcjitest iieight of infciisity that is ordinarily reachoil, 
and reserve an additional epithet for some pilch of very rare 
occurrence. 


The chapter on Evolution as applied t^i mind is wholly new. 
The introduction of tho topic was rendered inevitable by the pro- 
minence which this aspect of psychological questions has been ac- 
quiring since the publication of Mr. Jiain's second edition. Here, 
while bringing tho fucta forward without reserve, tho general ten- 
dency of the exposition is to impress us with the belief that the 
hypothesis of heredity has lieen strained too far. In particular, 
PVidW'sur Bain will not explain by its moans tho moral sentiments. 
And it is upon its application to the explanation of the conscience 
that the in terust of the inheritance theory chiofiy turns. Looking atthe 
precocity of tho eiu'ly impressions conntsetiwi with the outer world, 
Mr. Bain allows that the experience of the individual can hardly 
accuiint for Ihora ; but be dockres without hesitation against the 
intuitive character of the moral sentiment. Oortain primitive 
powers belonging to the being at ics birth ore indispensable to the 
growth of our moral feelings. Such are sympathy, the ordinary 
action of will, and tho fundamental emotions, love and anger. 
These inlxirii, or evolved, powers of the mind being 8unp<ised in the 
individual, tho formation of conscience is to be ascribea to education 
under authority, which constitutes in the moral sentiment a distract 
and peculiar phenomeiion, different from all tho other exercises 
of will, sympathy, love, or any compound of these. 


The chapter on Belief, in tbe former edition, always speared to 
us something less than quite satisfactory. Was it from some 
considousiiess of this on tho part of the author himself that he has 
undertaken to rewrite the discussion for the present edition P We 
cannot say that the subioct has even yet assumed in Mr. Bain’s 
hands its final shape. Not that this proveuts the chapter from 
offering, as it does in abundance, striking views and suggestive 
ra^marKH. But, in the first pkee, belief is treated by Professm* 
Bain as if it were one detinecl, clearly-marked psychological state, 
as much as memory or attention. Instead of this, tuo term Is 
one which, being peiqictually in out mouths, is applied to a great 
variety of conscious states, themselves of an inaefinite nature, 
passing through tbe whole scale from mere assimilation of a 
momentary impression to the radical conviction on which our in- 
tellectual fabno rests. In the second place, the test of belief 
which is here proposed— readiness to act upon it— though all- 
suflicing for tbe commerce of life, has no metaphysical validity. 
So^far aa one single mental elate can be singled out from 
a multitude of cognate phenomena for description under the name 
of ** belief,” it ia a purely intellectOBl condition. As such, its place 
is in Logic, and not in a volume on tbe Emollons and the Will, 
True, the reflex action of fading, pursuit, and desire on belief has 
to be put forward. But these are influences, not elements. More 
than this^ they are illegitimate influflhoes } &r in the properly ehn<^ 
stituted intellect the amount of belief aocoxded.to a statement is 
assumed to bo exactly proportioned to the evidence. Ifr. Bain’s 
treatment of belief in this chapter b really en eniisnaratioii of 
ihoseirtegular influences— the iaolax-^hidhi are sUoMi bytunmm 
weakness to cloud or override the intaBeot M ii» SHrmum writ# 
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af ttatnire 'i too little laylngp to heart the Jiin of biterrupted eapeetafch^ 
Ihe groat meater fallacy of the haman mind is believing too inwsh,iie- 
Uevina without or against evidence. The signal example it oycr-g«aetal|zar 
tkm, the vice of evm human being for the early part of life# and of more 
Uumnineteen-twoiiittths to tho laet.— P. 513* 

These obeorvationa ore undeniably just, but they eve w^t wo 
■hould havo expected to find under the bead of Fallacies *' in 
logic, ratW tlmu in the diviaion Will.” The aame remark applies 
to tho interesting topic touched upon in p. 533 and following, as 
ip the nature of our belief in memory, and the distinction we make 
between sensation and idea. 


STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL niSTOBY.-VOL. II.* 

rilHEBE is a certain difficulty in reviewing such a book as that 
X of Professor Stubbs, bemuse the words which naturally 
ezpreas its character are not unlikely to seem exaggerated to those 
who have not used the book itself. Wo say ** used ” the book \ 
because no one can really toll what such a book is, no one can fully 
know what rosily are the obligations of historical learning to Mr. 
Stubbs, till he h^ done something much more than road the book. 
It is only by what may bo called experimental use, by that kind of 
use which comes of special study for the purpose of getting up this 
or that special subject, that we OTHsp, in all their depth, the two 
* great characteristics of Mr. Stubbs s History, its absolute exhaustive- 
ness and its unfailing accuracy. Mr. Stubbs’s Histoiy is, as it pro- 
fesses to be, a Constitutional History ; it therefore does not take in, 
or profbss to take in, every side of our national history. It is indeed 
wonderful to see how wide a range constitutional history can be 
made to take when all its bearings are duly looked at. Mr. Stubbs 
rightly shows that a great deal comes under tho head of constitu- 
tional history which it did not occur to earlier writers to bring 
under that head. Still a Oonstitutioual History is a history from 
a s}ieclal point of view the things to be mentioned and to be 
pas^ by are not always the same as they would be in a narrative 
nistory of the same bulk; still more commonly do the points 
which are dwelled on take a dillerent proportion to one another 
from what they would take in a narrative history* Mr. Stubbs of 
course ossmnes a iair kuowledgc of English history in the ordi- 
nary Bonso in any one whir b^ns to read him. In a more 
rca^g of such a book one of course loams luuch^ but it is only 
in a process beyond mere reading that we find out the full ativngtn 
of our teacher. Let a man undertake himself to write on any 
of the subjects or periods which ore dealt with in Mr. Stubbs's 
work ; it is then that he will loam in its fulness what Mr. Stubbs s 
work really is. He will then thoroughly ^0 in how Mr. 
Stubbs's book differs, not merely in degreo but in kind, from any 
other book of the same class. The process is in one way a little 
disappointing. Wo speak the exnorionco of more* than emo when 
we say that, in going over ground which Mr. Stubbs has gone over, 
it is impossible, or next dour to it, to find anything to say that is 
positively new. it is almost as imnossiblo to find any point on 
which Mr. Stubbs’s conclusions can bo disputed with any show of 
reason. The writer whose course takes him on any part of Mr. 
Stubbs's ground may indeed expand and illustrate this or that par- 
ticular point *, but he will have nothing to do but to expand and 
illustrate. He will find the main work donu to his hand, in a way 
in which he will certainly not find it dono to his hand in any other 
book dealing with so large a period of English history. 

In saying this, we are of course speaking of what has been tho 
experience of oiW scholars with regard to tho first volume ; there 
has as yet hardly been time for any one to put the second volume 
to the same minute and searching test. But it is plain, even 
firom an orfinary reeding, that the second volume is of exactly 
the same character as tho former one. Wo see in the seconu/ 
as in the first, all the signs of the scholar who«,can be 
fully trusted on all points. Here, as in tho other, is the re- 
search which nothing escapes, the accuracy which never 
fails, the judgment which never swerves. Here, as in the 
other, we see same calm and compreheiislve view, taki^ in 
every side of a subject, the view of tho true historian as distin- 
guisned from the petty and partial treatment of lawyers, heralds, 
p^iiMaus of this or that political theory. That Mr. btuboa is pre- 
cise and poutive on every point we will not say ; but it is only 
those who know nothing of the nature of his work and its difficulties 
who could expect him to bo precise and positive on every ^iut. 
Through a gmt part of the present volume he has to d^ with 
matters which are really more dilficult than anything either in 
earlier or in later times. He has to deal with the settlement of 
our Ftoliamentaiy i^ystem, with the gradual process by which tho 
eonatitutiqii of wo several elements of the State, and their exact 
powers and functions, were settled. Any one who knows how all 
tUs was dono by a series of eflt^rU and experiments, who knows 
the sirsoge irregularities of the time, the way in which the pre- 
cedents of fms FarBament were hf no means always foUowea in 
the next, see that difficulty lies in the abundance of 
the materials. It is easier to deal with earlier times, when mate- 
rials are soanticTi and when, unless wo are to hold our peace alto- 
gether, must beallowed a certain rang A It U easier again 

todeid wiw laUtf Ham, when constit^^^ principles had beo^ 
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a Parliament from the sixteenth century onwards, we are 
dealing with a body of which tiio constitution and the naain 
principles of procedure are fixed b^ond dispute. In the 
mterniediato state, in dealing with a Parliament of Edward the 
Third, cveiy thing is uncertain. The materials are endless; but 
what they largely go to prove is how unsettled everything wns. 
This cliaotic stAte of things, when tiuim wore moving m the 
direction of progress, but with slow and fitful steps, is the fuhjoct 
of tho second part of Mr. Stubbs’s first volume. Tne former part 
of the book deals with a more attractive time, that of the growth 
of Parliament itself in the days of Henry the Third and Edward 
tho First. Tho political and moral difierenee between the two is 
strongly pointed out by Mr. Btubbs in more than one passage, 
especially in the pages of singular force and eloquence which 
wind up the volume. To him the thirteenth oentni^ is an heroie 
age, an age when great men strove for great piindples, and when 
we may not only find matter for satisfiifwon an the general xe^t 
of the course of events, but may find distinct jdeasttre and distinct 
matter for approval in the events and actors themselves. To the 
ordinal^ reader tho fourteenth century may perhaps seem more 
attractive than the thirteenth. It has what is to many minds tho 
charm of a great foreign war, a war which has been tricked out 
with all the attractioDs of chivalry and romanoe. The mass of 
Eoglishmen havo been carefully taught to see national heroes in 
Edward the Third and his son, while they are still more carefully 
taught to look on Edward the First as an unjust agmssor. In 
Mr. Stubbs's view the wars of both Kings are passed oy with but 
slight notice : to him they arc important only in their bearing on 
constitutional matters. And to the importance of the foorteenth 
cantury, both in its constitational aspect and in many other ways, 
Mr. Stubbs is fully olive : — 

Vil^wed AS a period of oonstitationsl growth it hss orach to attraot the 
sympathies and to interest the student who is oonteni laborioualy to trace 
out the links of causes and results. In literary hktoiy likewise it has a 
very distinct and ugnificant place ; and it is scarcely seeoiid to any age in 
its importance as a time of germination In religioiis hiato^. in these 
aApo(d.s it might seem to fiimish sufileient and more thSB sufiicient matters 
of attractive disquisition. Yet it is on the whole uaaltrafitiv^ and in 
England especially so : the political heroes are# as we have seen, men who 
for some cause or other seem neither to demand nor to deserve admiration ; 
tho literature with few exce)>tjons owes its interest either to purely pbilo- 
logioal causes or to its connexion with a state of aoeiety and thought 
wliivli Toppls more than it attracts ; the religious history read imparUaliy is 
chilling and unodifying ; its literature on both sides is a compound of 
clal>unite dialectics and indiscriminate invective^ alike devoid of high 
spiritual aspirations and of definite human sympai&iea. The uationAl 
riiaraeier# although it must he allowed to have grown in strength# hss not 
grown into a knowledge how to use its strength. 

He then goes ou to complain of tho decline both of public and 
private morality, tbe growth of luxury and of political vmdictlro- 
ncs9. On this lOBt bead things undoubtedly got worse and worse 
from tho eleventh century to the sixteenth, possibly even later. 
On the former head Mr. Stubbs aptly says that "Edward HI. 
celebrating his great feast on the inatitution of the Order of tlie 
Cbirter iu tho midst of tbe Black Death, seems atypical iilustration 
of this side of tho life of the centuiy.” In the last page of all, and 
perhaps tho most remarkable of all, Mr. Stubbs goes on to say ; — 

U m.*iy tH^om stran^ that the training of the thirteenth centu.y# the 
exnmplt's of llie patriot barons# tho puiicy of the constitutional king# 
organiw*r. and legislator, should have bod so lame results; that whfist 00 n* 
stitutionally the age* is one of progress, morally it should be one of decline, 
and intclkctually one of blosscm rather than nruit. But the historiaQ has 
nut yet arisen who can account on tho principleo ol growth# or of reaction# 
or of alternation, for tho tides in the sfihirs of men. How it was we can 
read in the pages of the annalists# the poets# the theologuais: bow it became, 
so wa can but guess ; why it was sulfcred we can only understand when we 
seu it overruled for good. 

And he winds up with a hint of what is to come in future 
volumes:— 

Weak OB is tho fourteenth century# tho fi/teenth is weaker still ; more 
futile# more bloody, more immoral ; yet out of it emerges, in spile of all, 
the truer and brighter day, the season of more general conscious life, 
higher longings, more forbemng, more ^mpathetie, pnier, riper liberty. 

These passam are remarkable, as showing tho many-sided powers 
of the writers mind, the depth and eamestaeaa of his view of 
history, oqiutllod only by tho wideness and power of his grasp of 
it. They show also that deep sympathy with right iu every 
form, political and moral, which brerithes throughout all Mr. 
StubbsB writings. Ho has throughout tbe strength, the clearness, 
the calmness, of tho man who looks on his subject as a whole, in 
whom the minutest study and knowlodgo of detail has iu 110 way 
weakened the power of loofiing all round hio vast tlienie from 
every possible side. Throughout this volume, as throughout tho 
former one, he writes everywhere as a lover of freedom, as an 
admirer of tbe men who strove for freedom; but he is never a 
mere political partisan. At each atage we wait with a kind of 
anxiety to see what will be his judgment on the next stage ; we 
do not, as we do in the ease of a merely palrtiaan writer. sate 
beforehand what it must he. We fed that wu are ustening to 
ono^ with whom truth ia before eviiything— fltutli in its 
varieties, frrom the loftiest form of mexal truth to tike 
truth of a name ora date. In short ^s vdlu^Uho t)ieV»c» wlueh 
wont before it, shows in its author thq^hj^M jSm 
highest q^uolitids of the historian in evfnr kriHW one. And 
in that biM, if it does not ptote it; at least 
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but only »nch btodIs as besr on his constitutional subject. His 
schoiuo TtoA-er calk on him to prive a complete eonsoouUve namtive 
of tho ovi'titH of 1^ one psrioii. Yet when we see in rolumss 
the which nr. tHnobs has of uten and things and eveniSi and 
when we think of his tivin^i: ^traits of the AupreTUi Kings and 
su mauy of their cootoniponmea, hie enmuiariee of their reigns in 
all not merely eonstitutimi.d, but pe)*eoual ami mcmuenical, 

w'o iet»L sure that the eonstitutioatiL historifui of Kniglaud could 
also be, if lie chose, Us narrative historian. 

Tho history of bfjth the (H^nturies dealt with iu this voluino still 
Iftclis its fiMiTator. For Mr. Stubbs to tell tUo tale of the thirteenth 
ronttiry would be in itself a labour of lovo ; to toll the tale of the 
fourttvnth would bu at least a relief allcr the weariness of working 
through its ccmstitulioual detnilav A narrative of these two een* 
tunes, Inking the reeults of Mr. Stubbs's constitutional labours for 
grwnrod, would indeed l)e a work worthy of his powers. And 
yet, alter .ill, this may not be the snecial task to which he is 
most fleurly called. Wo musit remember th>it his constitutional 
view u not Itomided by the four seas of Flritain. BotJi in the Select 
Chart, rs ainl in many parts of the pit‘pent work, he shows that 
with him tho constitutional history of England is only one part 
of tlie CHiirdituttoual history of Karo|x\ ^Vo could almost hope 
that, wht‘11 he has done with the Constitution of our land, he may 
Curthor and point out, iu his wide tiummonical spirit, the rehi^ 
lions tictvvwn the political history of liuglaud and the political 
history of so many other lands whicdi started fnnn nearly the same 

S )iut, but whose course luil them to such widely difFei*oiit goals. 

ut for llio present we have to deal with w hat is acluatty before 
1^, the i'onstituUuual history of h^iglaud from the winning of the 
Gr<mt Charter to the deposition of Uichard the Second, Wo have 
poiuh‘d uiit some of the chief cUardctcnstios of Mr. Stubbs's trt^t- 
ni^iitt. of th«^ period. In another article we mui^t go more i*eguhirly 
through the book, and say what we have to suy as to his dealing 
vvidi jvirt seidar points in tho story and with particidar brandies of 
cuiifttituiloual development. 


THK GKEAT DlYiI>E^ 


B <X*)KS of travel and od venture in the half-sett led Slates of 
thu rniun aro the mil<‘Stoiu>8 that mark tho marvellous pro- 
gretis of tho country. Fenimore Cooper Id id the scetit'H of his 
ji-oiwaaceri iu fow«to that have iiow' been cleaved forgeumtions, and 
dot^id i>ver with the boxes of prospumiw oicizeus. Wlw^n W«sl»- 
iugtoFi Jrvijig wrote his Astorm and Tour on the l^'ainv$ the 
trappers and h miters started from froutior posts which have .since 
sprung up into iloturishing cities; and no white man at tiuit liiuc 
felt e.HV in hia scalp aaYW'bci*e hit to the wefet of tho Mi^s(>u2l. 
Since tiiu Mumione iu their armed cxo«iu<< have f^uvod their 
way tlm Iwart of the corUiiwid, and riii/iers and hick woodsmen, 
seftitig their tacas to the We«»t, inarking their broad trails with 
the Uvirs of tuna aud animals, have been (Crowding up the loca- 
tions (U‘ their ehoica lA the midst of tho favourite hunting-grounds 
of tlie hMv.'tgea. From vast disUHcte tlmt have Wn formed into 
Teri'iloiie%> and States the Indians hnve been driveii back with the 
builivlne.’j, or oUe they have “gone under." And now a little 
perry Like Lord Ihiniuvexi’e can travel coiulbrtably by hj*Bt-<*JHas 
railwrtv c.^maije to within 250 niiles of the dfsoliue snlituded in tho 
btifcin of tho Yellowstone, uud carry out their plana of exploration 
at liHsure. without taking any but the most urdinarv' pnicautions 
against dLsturbance irom hostile Indians. Indians tlwre are, it is 
truo, and they are said to lie sometimes troubU mme, Ibit, as a 
mutter of fact, they seem very much bound tiver to keep the pettcu 
iu thoi^e parte by the painful sense of ihr.ir dwindling niimberfl. 
TlH*y have either been guthf-rfd into rcsorvatinus by elastic treaties 
with tbo novernuieut, or sot lied in vilhiges under ibe surveillauco 
of the Indian agenla. 

Tho ‘Hireat Divide” is the central watershed of Northnm 
America, forming pari of the territofies of Montana and Wyoming, 
and Uireo great eyeteins of water have their sources iu it. The 
YellowsLone and the main Htreams of the Missuun tlow towards 
the east, to iinito in tbuir lower coiuises ; the hiiuilre Diver runs 
towards tbo woBt before turning to the north to bt*come 
the Columbia } whUa the Green Uivcr, which runs southward, 
is the main feeder .ol the Dio Colorailo, There are a variety 
of induceinoate to tmpt the adventurous traveller to visit that 
YuUowatoBn oauatiy, and the name of Wonderland ” which has 
been given it by the miners and buntem who wore the hrst to 
moke their way thitbor is more than enough to excite curiosity. 
Tho upper ood lower basins of the valley of tho ll^eliowstone con- 
Luiu some of tho moot lefliarkAbk and stupendous, volcanic pheno- 
u)cj>a tluit ore Imwo to exist on tlie earth's surface. It is true 
that the scenery to 1 ^ traversed is eometiiues disnial. The track 
Vies through dreary deserts, with an unkindly soil impregnated 
with alkaline deports. Bat the traveller appreciates aU the more 
the pleasures of contmt when he itods hinifttlf descending on the 
bank<i of aome fQmaBtie iHreami where verdant meadows are en- 
cU.»ed in sesated wboShf and fMriopallj be comes upem 
tluitf.* <‘natawdparfis^>hlcKLav4 flrhhWhl jilattire on a 
magnibtiont seale in tKe very boari of oa inho^tHm wfideaeos. 
Thu mounUdra thah (duster in u cky knots awut til mitettiKiie 
feuntein-heade of the great Tivers are often eooeudLjgly grand, 
though t he y rise ffeyn g lofty level ; whil e some of the pekhs, like 
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that of Mount Waabbouvne, whicdi wee aseended by Lord Zhiii* 
raven, command most varied and extendve views, tiiere 

are the Great Falls of the Yellowstone, which, aHhoagh inmnor In 
height and grandeur to those of Niagara, would ^theauadves repay 
a long Journey. Not that this journey, as we have remarkoa 
tdready, can be said to be cither very long or fomiOable considers 
ing the chanicteJf of the country it leads to. From Oorinne. one of 
^ stations on the railway, you may travel by stage to Virginia 
City, a w*eary distance of 330 miles, but involving nothing more 
thim discomioHs. And, an’ived at Virginia City, at which or at 
one of the trading posts in the viemity you may make your final 
aiTBtigements for the expedition through the wildernoHS, you are oidy 
f 00 mihjs from tho I jower ( ley.«jcr Basin on the Yollowstoae. In Vir- 
ginia Oily, by the way, one has a characteristic iUustmtionof the swift 
virii«.sttudos of fortune to which locations ” in these luUf-mhabited 
territories are liable. It sprung up so lately as 1 863, wlien some of 
the richest plscer workiuga of the oentinent ” werediscoTered in the 
numerous gulches and gullies which intersect the bleak blnflb 
ibiit surround it. Bift the riches of these ploenrs were worked 
out ; explorations pushed ep-streain tailed to discover ^e ^reat 
deposits of the gold-dust; and tlie once wealthy place hi chiefly 
abandoned to gangs of indusirioiis Ohiusmen, who hveby washing 
in the leavings of their pn^decessors. 

i^iould be have oa idtw (»f following on tlie trail of an expe- 
dition of thk kind, on Faglwhiimii's first inquiries would he 
naturally after the sport. As to that, liOid Dunraven saya 
very cithdidiy that it is always precarious and seldom of iirrt- 
rato ouality. There are still 'bufiolo to be found on tho platna 
in tuiorabid abundance, but the herds are so much in tho 
habit of shilling their ground that ii is hard to tell how 
one may best arrange so as to fall in with them. A raw 
hand is pretty sure to fiud hintmrdf abroad, unless he has tbo 
prudeuco to resign liimseli bliruirold to the tutolsge of some resi- 
itent who has passud master iu veuerie. There are deer of various 
st^eeii'S. and notably the mihlo wapiti, which arc mIIU far from 
extinct, though the work of cxtenuniation goc'n steadily forward. 
The griKMl'ul prong-korued antelopes are nitiueroiis iu tho plains 
and in the valleys abitut tho foot of tho mountains; while wild 
goats aud ihe niouiilons or mountain sheep ure still pleiitii'ul among 
the piocipices of the lose ftcccswble raiigoH. But, m far as I^rd 
ihinmvenand hiscompanions were concerned, tho w^sulte of the chase 
wci‘0 decidedly disappoiiiliug, although he had seltvted his staft' of 
Attendants with great iiuigmonl. As ijoni’hmun and standing 
coinmeiJor, he had brcmglit with him one Oiuuplx:!], a Scotch deer- 
hialker; while for their )o(*al oxporhuicc iio had retained the 
.servict'S of a famous Anierlcuu hunter named 'Texas Jack, and a 
<*t‘rttiiii Frod Botelcr, who had hi.s ranch iui tho outskirts of tho 
bottled Country. Vet the party only siujceeded in Istggiug throo 
wapiti, a bighiiru or two, and sonu) of the sinaiier S))oc1k 3 of deer ; 
And iTideeJ tho scarcity of venison they luxnjgbt int<» (wmp coro- 
ptdhKl them to change their original plans and n*turn by tho way 
they Imd gone, Owing ]mrlly to a ruu of ill-luck, iHirtly to their 
<>vei-oai>guine temnorniuvrits, the expoditior had to go through a 
good deal of hardsliip. i laving reckoned on being uldo to j)rovidQ 
thouuielved by lueaijs of their riHes, thev hud loA<led their pack- 
mules with somcwluit scanty sui>pUtiS, with tho result that latterly 
it was all they could do to keep body and soul comfortaldy to- 
gether. Ghoakig tho bighorn among tbe mountain peak* may be 
exciting enough to be enj^pble when supper and bret^kfost do not 
depend on success. But when a man has }>een roughing it ou 
short commoits for a succeisAion of days, uulil his appetite is 
wnllish and his strength and spirits begin to succumb, tnen he is 
a]>t to throw his soul into liie stalk with a ravenous aidour which 
tends to defeat its own purpose. Wo doubt not that it was a 
iml K)rrow at tho time, though he relatos it in ihl retrospect 
lightly and humorously, when, after much severe exercise and 
oovoial blank days, Lord Dunraven saw a bighorn he had tumbled 
over and counted for dead totter on to its tegs and carry its cor- 
cuso away from his hunting-knife. The wnather too was ior ftom 
being all that could be deairod, and the paiiy sufiered the more 
fmm the wet and exiiosure that their stock of stimulants was ex- 
hausted. Thus we have a description whkh sounds more pic- 
turen(|U6 than pleasant of one i^rticular night when a stroggiing 
member of the party came nearly to an untimely end. Tbe^night 
Wiie black as pitch: the rain descending in torrents; everyth^ 
in camp was soaked, from the tent to tlxe bedding and the elothea 
of tho victims. His lordship, with Jock and Bot^ os bfe 
aides-de-camp, stretched a wapiti skin fe(HD the branches by way 
of protection, and contrivod to get up a kindly blaze. Tbm 
tho half-starving men. waiting anxiouslv ter the arrival of tlto 
Doctor— Kingsley— wno, as they fondly hoped, might bring them 
some venison. At length they heard a shot, followed by another and 
ODOtber, when they luode np their minds that he was loti and was 
signolling ter help. The inf-n stmtsd off to bring him in, and 
Dunraven and his dog were left watehing the firs, and listeakiff to 
the dismiJ plash of the laiii aud the amlanoholy ho^ogolthevraid 
through the pine boughs. We eon belWe him w&o he says 
that his watch was **v&y gvdssom^^ and we admire fwd 
anpremte kk candour when hs oeofesses that he began to he 
^ hoifibly afiaiidL” way of iggiavation, too, his tebeeeo vros 

wot, aor eoiild he touch the loslwips of their whisky, whieh he 
Mwashtopisgosaiestosadvetertheatonims^ And wheftaoDr 
K^ey was at bss bfimght % puftf tSmsgUy eidfeiiii^ he 
■ bad to eMtenit himisV theiusq^finliM^ of htot^ thsm 

being nsithar food nor spirits to lotivw muii ter seme amoob 
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The moiel of tha etory ie that ezourstoni of thfai Idtid 
ahooid only be iitttelalf6& bj men of ptooed etreagth of i»n^ 
etitatioo. But to ihoee who are bloaead with fobast healtbi 
the wondeie to be eoen to the Vidloweteiie xOgioA 
eompQueate for e ^ood deal of danger end beidehip. The 
XJ^r Falls are ftirmad by the euddeii doetog in of prodpv 
tons walls, where the conipieesed body of water, ** roihiiig wm 
imch &ree tliroogh a narrow egteo, shoots eles& out into m 
air and dsahee down 140 feel” The effects below are aomowhat 


lenwrkablo, where the Ming water, starikiag a slightiy submerged 
ledge of rook, is thrown forward to a fan*lum form over the dark 
aconice of the deep pool below. ** Above the Lower Fall slso the 
waters are oompiei^ and heaped up into a oaitow ehanael, and 
the Yellowstone entering the gor^ with the velocity aequiM to 
ita rapid descent j&om the ^jper ^oot, and psssiiig tomultoously 
through, hurto itaelf out bodily fircun toe edj^ with a descent of 
397 feet, formioff a very grand cascade.’* But the night that awaits 
toe visitor to toe Lower Gfoysei' basin, if it cannot be deaeribed 
as beautiful, is doddery more striking. The surfiieo of the 
earth is houeyoonibed by violent volcanic forces, expelling luud 
and water in streams and spouts that assume every variety 
of form and volume. In some jikoes there are an iniinity 
of Utile jets shooting up through minute enicka and fissures, 
to others vast volumes of toe boiling wator faU back into steaming 
pools. Yet too element of beauty is not altogetUtir wanting in 
detail, although toe general eflect is ghastly to repuisiveness. For 
those mamfold springs, with their rims and their orifices, are 
variegated in endless. shades of colouring, produced by toe deposit 
to combination of iron, silica, and sulfur. From the point at 


to combination of iron, sUica, and solp 
which tho parly entered the liower Q' 
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any attempt, cooscIoub or unoonscioas, at aosh pamdones; fa 
dsclszes himself a Franelseiiii pm and sunpfe^ tadtes the geodtol 
evidenoo to fsvour of this now so widely aemqpM vtow with 
ness and force, does not vex himself or hb naidetB br dwelUiig at 
any length on tho doubts which have move receaUy been 


Miuiidon. The water in its innumerable little tributaries wad, for 
the most part, variogated as we have described *, their bonbi were 
richly inlaid with patterns in minerol mosaic \ while hero and 
there, and scattered all over the valley, rose geysers of every size 
and bhapo, the pools and lokekia into which they played being 
elovatod on mounds of their owu formation. Some of these have 
ov'dontly tutarly exhausted ihoir powers, after a long course of 
violent nctivityr Others are still vigorous, though irregular and 
spasmodic iu their outbursts. But there are one or two which 
Cim always Iki relied upon to show themselves off to the best ad- 
vantage ; and the visitor need never he condemned, as in Iceland, 
to curb hid curious imptience mid dance attendance on their 
^prices. We mav say that the cream of Lord Bunravon's narra- 
tlvo is to be found in the excellent chapters that deal with the 
phenotuenti iu the (fFoyser B.*uiin« But the book contains a variety 
of interesting information about the county, and tho men and 
animals that aivi to be met with iu it; and!, when ho is fairly 
ymrmed into iidmiration, he shows very con^exaUe powers of 
impressive ned vigorous description. 


A GEIOUl^ VIEW OP JUNIUa* 

I F too solo, or even tho main, object of the essay before us bad 
been to luake one more attempt at solving the qwstion of toe 
ontoomhip of the LOJtm of ./tuifus, Profemor Friednch Brockhaus 
might have had to bo congratulated on the boldness of hss venture, 
but could under toe circumstaiiceB have hardly hoped for con- 
spicuous success. The tests which it is necessary to npply to the 
question are so many and so various, and the sp^illitmturti 
which hag accamulated around it is to voluminous, that it 
soareely admits of being stodied with completeness out of 
l^gltind. To take tho test of handwriting alone, iia application 
mnnot nowadays be fidrly discussed without a elm examination 
cf the Chabot-Twirieton quarto, and the mere sue and general 
nature that publication Live necesBarily prevented its wiao esr- 
eulation. And even tm this question of handwriting, as wilP^be 
XMnemberod by constant readers” of the Twiist, which on May 
sand, i87i,niaoeMr.Twi8leton'sbcK>k toeoccasionofarecuarkably 
witty oiiticism, tho scholarly dilettante and too indefotimbieexp^ 
ciimotfiiiriy be aadd to have pronounced the last weed. n‘Iule,iq^in, 
the entire questtoA, vriiether solved or not. must always remain 
cma of eumulative evideiioe, it is impoemble for any one not 
lerident to Ki^land to take noia of m Uttie cdditions whiofa 
oontinue from time to time to crop up on one side or the other— 
OK, for instaaeei toe other day to toe first volnmo of Lord K. Fits- 
Murtoe’s Lift of SMkmnM, And of ocuzse it can only be 
very exceptionally, if at ally that tho psrwiioha of our political 
hittovyto Un latter half of the eighteenth century should be 
frdly mastered by any but an Eiigliriunanr Aceordtog^y, the 
queeikm BOto «Me Jumu §9 has not to cor knowledge ever bean 
snUeeted to a lesBv autiioritative tieaeiMt(£al»eai« hL Oharlee 
de Bdmuiet indsMi, if we lensember rigfaay, manv yea» ego, 
totheJLmwdtolW ilm suppm cf has raairkftm 

AnriLisrity with oor historioel and pelitkN Utointoie to toe odd 
theory ascribtog to the LettmeMvidediti^^ iddr to itfer 
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gestod against it, conAsidem (on the eitthcriiMr of the Quartertp 
lUvieu) that Mv. Ohabot hae pormaMtiSly oemd the pottA aa to 
the hmidwritiug, and ie not trKJuUed by the dlserepancuie whirii 
some critics have recognized between the opiaioBsand the general 
mental calibre of Franois on the one hand, and the author of the 
Letters, whoever be was, on the other. 

The value imd interest of this essay for Engiish readers are 
therefore not to be sought iu that part of it whioli addresses iteelf 
to too question of the identity of Jvniat and Fnueds. Humour 
has for some time asserted that it is toe inteBtom of an eminent 
legal authority in this country to dmrge the piddit on the whole 
of tha evidence on the subject i and tost will be tho occasion for 
what Profofsor Bzockhaus calls die GdehrUm der 
once mote to open the sluicos of their knowledge and to pour fortii 
toe whole wealth of their conclusions, qonvictions^ andooujectuiea. 


Till that time arrives, wo am conteotto keep our own opinion a 
little in amar of Lo^ Macaulay’s fomous nedlamtioD, that the 
evidence in favour of Francis is such as would be sulEciuiit to 
convict a murderer— even thotig^ we have hod toe advantage 
or perusing tlie late Mr. Twtsletcm's quarto, and of deriving evm 
aid as they sapifiy from the lucubrations of the Lite Mr. Pwkec. 
la a word, the balance of testimony sgsids to us strongly in fiivour 
of tlie FruDciscaDs ; but we wotild neither hang a man on such 
evidonco por— since toe question is not one within toe domain of 
the New Shakspeaie Somiy— bo ourselves prepared to die the 
death in support of our belief. 

What, on the other hand, makes Professor Btockhaus's essay 
worthy of attention beyond too circle of hearers and readers lx> 
which it was primarily addressed is the admirable lucidity and 
force with which, in four successive sections, he has brought out 
the historical significauce of the Letters, and the political as woU 
as the ethical principles whidi they iUustrate. These parts of the 
essay show too firm hand of the trained student of coinpaialive 
politics, aa wall as the sound and simB judgment of a mind 
fortified by its command of toe scleiioe of law. ProfosiKMr 
Friedrich Broddiaus is the sou of one of the most distinguislied 
members of toe now foremost German University, that of Tibipsig ; 
but, while hia father ranks among tha first of uving Orieufidists, 
and his bmthot, Professor Clemens Brockbaos, ie already Aiakiog 
for himself a name aa an occloauistical historian and ecclesiologist, 
tlie youngeet mamber of the academical branch of thie well-known 
family has chosen for himself a diflerent line of intellectual Isbunr. 
Wo urkfly noticed, a few years iqro, his lucid, and in 
respects novel, treatise on the PiinGiple of LegitinuM^ in PoliticuL 
which discussed theories and oonceptions of oonsidcrable legal 
interest as well as of obvious practical shpaifiefinte. IJls present 
essay is, if only from too oircumstances of its origin as a Mpular 
kcUire, less elaborate both in matter and in farm ; but it bos the 
Mime fimuMMS of texture and thoroughness of matiaer, and though 
its purpose is modest, it fulfils that purpose with scholarly com- 
pleleneis. 

The exeeptbns we have here and there to take to Professor 
Brockhaua’s views or conclusinns may best be stated inddenudiy 
in a brief summary of the course of his amment. lie shows 
what waa the nature of tho changee which Mrtsdy in the former 
half of the eight^nth century had taken place iu the working cl 
the English Constitution; liow not only had the Crown (the 
symbol of the continuity of our political history) become the 
‘^monarchical firm of a republioan buriness,” but bow that Par- 
liament whose majority held the reality of power in its haouo 
had itself all but entirely ceased actually to re^presant the oountios 
and boroughs. He potato out what exceptions remained to a 
fystem which had rMically undermined fre^om of election— ho 
might also liave pointed out thatexceptione am to be noted, in the 
reigns of the first two Gfooiges, to the foMmt character attributed 
to their royal authority iu general. PnetioaUv, as ho observes 
with truth, the English people long lemained indifferont to the de- 
pendenoo of the llouso or Commons upon the aristocracy— a 
depeudem^e established in defiance of toe prinaiples to which the 
House owed its origin— because the predominant Whig party faiily 
mprssented the views of the great nmjority of toe nation. It was 
forgoUen that the attempt might siul bo mode to subject Par- 
liament to a royal authority resting on voiy different conceptions 
of its proper cnaraotor from those which in England alone had 
come to lo^vail, and to make the Cabinet a mem instrument of tha 
royal wiu : and it was likewise foigotien that the House of Com- 
mons itself might soma day ba found in opposition to the wishes 
of toe natiom whose control over it— of wnatavar kind or degree— 
had bean so graatij weakened bjy the Septennial Aet. 

The attempt to make these dangeii a zMto Wfi% m KBofofHkfr 
Brookhaua laya, laaerved for Eing Qacnm 111.9.M it may be 
obsetvaA l^t the maxims he waa tiwmt by Ida ifiothm tmd 
ImsdButottNlbeeaaimadf M 

om what wwMiC ladl (dgmjtaian^ 
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tha nmlatti a mewdy 

mntimantol nsriy aftm mmJU m irae with- 
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FrofesBor Brocl^tti lusumes) was formed the partji or faction, or 
clique of the King*s'FrieDd 0 . But it was easier to form a puty 
thim to bring it into power, and easier to bring it into power than 
to maintain it thm. Bute had supplanted Htt; but Bute was 
overwhelmed by his unpomilarlty j the King was glided by the 
BuccoBsive overthrow of Grenville and of Kockingham; but the 
name of Pitt was still neceasaty in order to conjure a new Miuistiy 
into being. His Cabinet was little to his liking, and soon the £ari 
of Ghathtun left liis colleagues to shift for tkemsolves. The Duke 
of Qraftou was now reaUy as well as nominally at the head of 
affairs, supporting himself as best he could by the aid of the Duke 
of Bedford and his section of the Whigs. elections bad at last 
produced a majority with which the King might think himself 
able to govern as well as reign : and a Goveniinont was in power 
composed of Kingb Friends and of the least popular section of the 
disorganized Whig party. Quite apart, therefore, from the ques- 
tions which soon arose, the situation was a critical one for the ron- 
stitutional life of the country ; but it is only just to remark that 
its difficulties were^ in part due to the conduct of Chatham, of 
which the determining prii^iple at this time was certainly not the 
maxim that the £in^ Government must be carried on. 

In the second section of hia esway i^rofessor Brockhaus describes 
with equal tersonm the situation of the English press at a time 
when the hmdencios of the Govemrncut in power wore certain to 
call for its criticism. He shows with groat clearness how the real 
insecurity of the press consisted partly in tho obscurity surround- 
ing the law of libel, with regard to which I^ord Mansfield and the 
chief legal autiiontios of the day held that the question us to the 
libollouB or non-libellous nature of a publication was ong, not for 
the jtuy, but for the judge. He seconiUy shows that an even 
greater danger lay in the view of the privilege of Parliament 
taken by that body, and briefly expluiiis tho nature of tlio case of 
Wilkes, which gave rise to tho first Taster of Junius. It attracted 
little attention ; but the second, which comprised a general attack 
upon the Cabinet and a series of invectives against its members, at 
once made Junius famous. Sir William l)ra|)OT furnished tho 
nmterials for the first episode in the drama ; then ramo the turn of 
higher ^me — tho Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Mansfirid— and, in that letter which made BurkvVs blood run cold 
in his veins as ho teBd it, the King himself. The Lettei-M Junius 
belong to a class of literature which admirably b?nds itself to quo- 
tation \ but wa are surprised to find how mticii <4' their slrengUi — 
and sometimes they may bo called mm^um as Addison 

caUed Pope^s poem mcivim sal — preserves itself in Bugo*a German 
translation. 

Into the m^ pmsonal questions touched upon by Professor 
Brockhaus, or into the literary characteristics of Junius and the 
funiliai comparison between his stylo and that of modem journal- 
ism, we cannot enter. The most interesting prt of tho book be- 
fore us is, to our mind, its fourth sectiou—on the political doctrines 
of Junius. It is hero shown with great force — and doubtless the 
truth requires to bo insisted upon towards a German public, whose 
acquaintance with the histoiy of English political questions must 
necessarily have its gaps — that to regard Jmuua as a demociaiic 
revolutionist is an enormous error.” Far from seeking to tamper 
with a single institution, he defended the opinions be advanced 
by api^ealing to positive law and its rationality — not to com- 
prehensive politicsl theories, hut to the actual evidence of history. 
He asked for nothing new \ and if he reminded the King of the 
insecurity of his throne, it was merely that he doraandtxl a return 
to constitutional principles older than tho Hanoverian dynasty, 
itself only the creature of tho law. Now'here dues he impugn the 
existence" of the royal dignity itself, or quarrel with the measuro 
of authority which ^e Constitution has left to tho Crown, Nor 
does he attack the aristocracy as an institution, or direct his invec- 
tives against the aristocratic character of the natiomd government. 
He nowhere, as Prolessor Brockhaus well puts it, confounds 
the ideas of aristocracy and oligarchy ” ; it is tho latter and its 
personal representativos which fie combats. Even the actual 
working of the l^rliamentary machine ho subjects to no radical 
eriticism } he is against the abolition of tho existing system of 
boroughs; and tlm proposal he pressed upon Lord Camden in 
the last of his letters, fiir tho sumtitution of triennial for sep- 
tennial Parliomentai was not, historically speaking, an innovation. 
We pass by other topics on which Junius ” adhered to Conserva- 
tive views in a uamwer sense of the term. The changes in English 
political life which his advocacy largely contributed to establish 
were so new political theories and no constitutional innova- 
tioDS. Positive^, he asserted the power of public opinion through 
its most adequate exponent, the anonymous proas ; negatively, ho 
helped to bring about what Sir Philip Francis at all events lived 
to see, the aboUtloa of tho old view of the law of Uhei The 
proseni state of that law possibly has its weak points; but, to what- 
ever purpose it may be put, it can no longer be used as an in- 
strument in the hands of irresponsible authority. 

Professor HreekhsusV observations on the ethical character of tbe 
Mters of Junius sM at oiiee generous and temporite, hut from the 
nature of the case they may here and there require modifleation. For 
ourselves, w« cottfoss timt the question of Ae identity af Junius” 
mms w Its insepataUy nuxed up with the significance of much of 
his personal tr.mtiye. But, learii^ this aspect of the question 
aside, and him as we might judge of any public writer, 

we simply h<ild (Jmt the case is only one more illustmtion of the 
futility^ of the distmction sometimes drawn between the public 
the |*r>vato mowlit, at a pubUe mu. Nobodv but a pedut 
wUl pimue the tame mtithod in tbe conduct of &ig public as in 


that of his private life, when the oondirions nndet wbi<di he 
has to act or refrain acting to speak or be silant, to 
combine with or sever himself uom others, axe so totally 
different. But tho principles remain the same. The unmesc 
sured arrogance and the uncontrolled ferocity of Jimios are 
vices in a public w'riter as^ they are in any othtsr man^ 
t^ugh iu the esse of the former there may be something to 
eAuse and must be much to encourage them. His utter incapa- 
bility of reconsidering a question or a character on which he 
has once miuio up bis mmd is not the were oxaggerario^ of 
force and consistency of principles or opinions; and his un- 
scrupulousness in the choice of the particular means by which ho 
seeks to convey hia general impression to the public is not roeqn- 
cHable with a nice sense of honour. The conduct of Junius 
towards the Duke of Bedford seems to us to be that of what in a 
diiTercnt sphere of action ia called by an ugly name — the conduct 
of a bully. Wo ore not speaking of mere offences against good 
taste or even good feeling ; for the one is a varying sontiment, and 
even tlie other may sometimes soem to be all tmt necessarily sub- 
luci'giHl iu the torrent of indignation. But malignity springs from 
a tainted source ; and of this the writer of the Inters of Jmim 
cannot be at'qiiittod. We are not, we may say in conclusion, of 
the opiniotr of t hose who think that their literary merits have been 
overrated; but their historical significance must always remain 
tlieir first title to immortality, and to this we are glad that Pro- 
fessor Brockhaus has in so competent a manner directed the 
attention of his countrymen. Such endeavours, whether made in 
Gertimjiy or in khiqlaud, to bring home to tbe public of tho one 
nation soiuethiug ol the historical life of tbe other, are in no case 
likely to remain altogether labour lust. 


THE OKE FAIR WOMAN.^ 

rrilTETlE wore people who said of Mr. Joaquin Millers lAfs 
~a. Among the ModocSi which was supposed to be a narrative of 
facts, th.Hl it WHS a brilUaiit piece of fiction, and wo confess to 
having held this opinion for some time. But, Laving made 
ncquaintanco with 'Im Ons Fair JFotnmt, which professes to bo a 
romance, we are disposed to think that Zifs Among the Modocs 
must hai e been strictly true. Tho author's present work is remark- 
able for an utl*'r want of invention, of plausibility, of construction, 
of coheremcH, and, in shoit, of every quality that is dosimblo in a 
novel. It is a book the reading of which makes one profoundly 
wretched. There is in it just enough cleverness and interest to 
irrihite your attention, and luako you hope after oarli |age of 
Skimble4kAnible stuff that there will be something n*ally in 
the next, you go on struggling through tlfi) chaos which Mr« 
Miller has put before you, trusting that you may at length come 
upon some glimmering of a plot, some finsh of nature ; but you ao 
on in vain. Tlie effect of the novel is like that of a hid droam in 
whicli you are constantly pursuing some object which as con- 
stantly evades you. 

The hero of The One Fair Wbnum is a young painter with tho 
singular name of Alpho Murietta, who, ‘‘boy as he was, woa 
scarred all over by battle ” ; whose manner was gentle, engaging, 
almost childlike”; who bad a singular face, “ half-hidden in 
blonde and abundant hair that bung to the shoulders *' ; a face 
“ that men would iwint, would sec without knowing it ” — whatever 
that may mean. And still we are told that this face “ was not 
beautiful, not by any manner of means.” Another peculiarity about 
him was that, “ though bo was the soul of virtue, his heart lay 
broken in bits and scattered like clay all over tho world where he 
liad wandered.” Why his being tlie soul of virtue should be at 
variance with his heart being broken, or in what form clay is 
generally found scattered all over tho world, is not stated. The 
moat remarkable assertion made by the author about this wondorM 
oung m^ is that, “ with all that ” — ^that is, with aU the bits of his 
eort which were scattered — “ho had never yet met tbe one great 
wottian of his life, the one whom somehow be frit was standing 
somewhere.” Wo are left 4o infer that when he did meet the one 
woman whom was standing somehow somewhere he would pick up 
the scattered bits of his heart from various parts of the world and 
lay them at her fret. Of course he did meet this one woman with 
peat appropriateness, “ face to face in of (sic) the highest circles 
iu tho world.” When he met her his flrat action was to run away, and 
after that his next impulse was to take a man who knew her oy the 
collar, and turn his face to the wall in a dark place, and then make hint 
say who she was. “ This,” observes the author, “ I should say, is 
love— love deep, sidf-donying, yet uncontrolled.” We may bs 
thankful that this is not a general opinion. He was saved the 
trouble of assaulting this man. however, by the num telling him of 
bis own accord who the one fair woman was. In the course of the 
same conversation tho man informed the painter that he was ain^ 
posed to bo insane; and apparently there was some ground for the 
supposition, as, on receiving this intelligeaoo, Marietta went straight 
off to the India Docks, and embarked on a ship startiBg for (^noa;, 
where he arrived without even a bat-box in the wEape of lua^ 
^ge. Happy mBn!”8aye Mr. lasqiiin MiU«r« We shoidd fia 
inclined to substitute another epitm. 

At Genoa Murietta asks the Umul to riiew bun some mltaribla 
>^ople, and the Oonsul ^akcr him to the publie drivA whi(A‘ is.AiU 
of carriages. This gives the author an epp ot^iy for seme moral 

* Ths Otu Fair fFoiMn, Qy JeiMpiln Milliv* | vois* London i Chap. 
iiatnAIUlL S876. 
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i^octioDH on the drive in Hyde Park, of which the graminar and 
sentiment are alike striking 

Ue RiCfl aa if he was bf>l8terod np in bed, and his i>h)rsiciim yjs fueling 
hirt pulse. lie in so stiff that you might imagine him chiselled from wme 
sort of very ugly stone, bat and all. You had almost os well expect to 
see a (Irenadicr guardsman lift his bearskin cap as to see an Lnglishnian s 
hat move from hia heiul, unless a royal personage appews, while he t^hes 
this mournful round in the gmut ride of the kingdom. The marble head of 
•Tulius CsMMur is about an likely to fall from the shoulders of the bust in the 
Museum, os U the bead of an EnglUhnmn to turn to the right or 
the left os he alts there, holding bis hands so stillly, looking so stern, so 
pitiful, as If ho wns exiioctiug every niomcnt to hear that ujclancholy 
physiviau say that he must die to-morrow. 

The poor stand on the uut;^ide, llfty deep, and look on in silence at this 
pageant of block m^leinnity. 

He goes on to say that tlie peojile driving all wiior ** tho flame 
doleful doomed expreflaion — tlio indeHcribable expreflaion of the 
daiuTiod.’^ This rcuiinda one of the celebrated party in Peter JletJ, 
who wore (we quote from memory) “ some drinking punch, aomo 
drinking tea, and by their faces could soeall silent and all damned.” 
There is also an anecdote of a child looking at this drive who 
tiptoed up/- a alraiigo action which Mr. Miller’s charnctei-H con- 
fitantly perform, and said to licr raanimH, inamnia! see! what 
a pretty, pretty funeral ! ” h’roni Ihia the author takes us hack to 
Genoa, and lini8ho.s a chapter with an incident which, biisldes 
being told in his usual Ixid grammar, is marktHl with a slight 
touch of profanity. The painter’s first adventure in Genoa u to 
meet with a lady who is spoken of throughout as ‘‘tho piuk 
countess,” who is supposinl to he mad, and’ who goi^s about with a 
weak husband and a big admiral, in dcwribiii^ whom Mr. Miller 
has, as ho baa in other cases, feebly imitated Dickens’s IricJf of 
Ifibelliug a poraoiiagc, so to speak, with a calch-w'<»rd. Tlio big 
admiral never Hpeaka to any one without announcing that he is a 
rough but honest sailor, who carries hi.s Jieart in his hand. 
Aiinihcr chanwHer, an American missionary, i.s coastaiitly de- 
scribed as a tombstone, and also, with stningo confusion of nn^tapbor, 

CIS ail Indian bow just ready to shoot an arrow, which is reprt- 
8eut(*d by Lis umbrella. Thus, when the missionary straightens 
his buck wo are told tliat “ the bow slowly relaxed, for the 
tombstone felt that it had not thi.s time made a centre shot.” 

T I lat such nonsense as this should be written by aii author who 
has done Bomc good work is almost incredible. Hero, t<» make 
the t»h» complete, i.s another miserable attempt at reproducing 
Dickens’s manner. It is necewaury to .state that fwin the context 
the passage Heems intended for u description of waiters taking 
away brtiakfast: — 

The curtiiiri whm rai^ied, or at least two ru'tors oiitered bore, bfuving gnifo- 
Ihlly, dressed in sph-ndifl stage array, und hearing aloft a tray in each right 
hand, as they glided sideways itiwarils the table. 'I'lie rliirin and the tea* 
bpootis met in eouveiilioii on th<><«e trays, talked for a moinent in nu utjd(T* 
tone ; till* stray hi(*» of broad gathered Iliem*wlv<*s l(»£:etiior as thi“«o gracvhil 
actors movoil *their luuids over the liuen. 'J’he tr.sys litfod up light as i 
hahinees : ilic graecfnl actors liovied and Lslguig Vide way^ wetv gone, and | 
the curtuin seemed coiuo down and the piece was over. 

There w’ould seem to bo .8ome mystery connected with ‘Hhcpiiik 
countesa ” of whom wo liavo spoken ; but tve confess that wo have 
been on tiivly unable txi discover w hat it is. She givc.s Muriotla, 
when they meet at hi*eakfast, a description of Nervi. Ho replies, ' 
1 will go to Nervi, lady ” (this, wo may observe, is his usual 
form of address), and is in the miildle of an enthu.siastic spo(‘ch 
when thf^ big admiral comes in. Upon this iho pink countess 
trembles, and the artist, W'ilh needless exciUmieiil,says, “ laidy, do 
not four; do not movo unle.s.s you desire. No hand slinli — no 
tongue shall insult you here.” Tho coantes.s, liow'over, goes away 
with her liuBband and tho ndoiiral, and tho painter is left in a state 
of r.ago and porploxiiy with which it is dillicult to syuipHthizc. 
This kind of thing goes on nil through the book; tho countess is 
perpetually g<'ing to make some rev olat.ioii to Murielta, and 
murietta is cunslantly at her lieels; but wJiat it all means is 
known only to Mr. Joaquin Miller. Some time after tliis tho 
paiiiU^r sees the one fair woman, who luckily is not tho pink countess, 
on tho side of Vesuvius, and nmnHge.s to ilrop some roses 
•on tho road she must hdlow, after wliicli ho repeats with 
imVicilo iteration through five or six pages, “ 1 sealtereil roses in 
her path,” and then makes u}> hi.s mind to go to Ikircelotia in unler 
to get killed. But there are curtain dilliculties in tho way of 
getting there vvliieh seem to bo introduced as an excuse for a 
chapter called ** An Innocent Duel,” which is lilled with a pain- 
fully — w»o might even say disgustingly — miii'Uo de.scriptiou of 
Muriotta and tho Minister’s Socrt'tary blowdng the smoke of 
ci^retUrs through thoip nostrils. Murielta dws not go to B.ir- 
colona ; ho takes instead an ubscuru lodging in Kome, kept by* 
four couutoases in their own right, iiiid iheir father, who is a 
mamifacturer of antiquities. Here he paints a picture of tho one 
fair woman and is attacked with Uomaii fever, upon which a 
ludicrously impossiblo scono takes place between him and a 
doctor, who, Rccornpanicd by a prince, asks an f'xoibitaut fcKi, and 
is made to reduce it by Marietta, in his sick bed, pointing at him 
** a little bull-dog of a pistol ’’ wliich stuck' its nose out, thrust 
it forward, way out in the face of the two men ns if it was just 
about to baric, as if it was poBiiively anxious to bark. It seemed 
as if it could hardly keep from barking right out.” This brings 
Mr. Miller’s first volume to a close. The most remarkable passage 
in the second perhaps is this, which, on account of its touching 
modesty, wo cannot refrain from quoting 

It soema to mo as if a man could stand before ihis immortal creation and 

Gladiator, olUiougli 


At last h« sahl wUh a sigh, ** Byron has dune me more wrong than att the 
world tiigethcr ; he has ruined my future, for if he had not writ^ those 
poems of bis, I should have written tboiu, and it seems to me 1 wmiM 
have written them, and written thorn just os he wrote them.” 

Mr. Joaquin Miller did at one time show that he eould writo 
noctry, which we do not think, however, was equal to Lord 
Byron’s. It is a nity that he has abandoned poetrf in order to 
write such a juinblo of nonRonso as The One Fatr Woman. In his 
second volume there ayipears a deriain Miss MoUie NVopsus, from 
GaHfomia, who is intended to he a fresh and amusing character, 
and who is really one of the most tir»^>n]o and disagreeable per- 
sons ever invented. She is courted by tho wicked prince who 
visited Marietta with tho doctor, and there is a mysterious plot 
among the manv mysterious villains of the book to assosHinato 
ibo painter. ^pea£iug of this to the pink countess, ho says. 

You are a honest (s»e), true little lady. You will say to the 
Count that Marietta know's whnt ho* is wailing for.” Suhse- 
qiienlly ho again iiiccts the one fair woman,- who is gifted 
with quiet Latin laugh,” whatover that may he. lieforo 
describing this moeling tho author observ^es that it is 
very hard itideod ti) write a romance altogether out of facts,” 
nncl ho goes on to say, ** th<*Ho real people are hard to handle. 
They are not exactly what you want. They sometimes peirist in 
Ijcing intolerably dull* and uDintcrosting.” This is only a half- 
truth; Mr. Joaquin Miller's people are not at all what wo want, 
and tliey always persist in being iTitulerably dull and uninteresting. 

It i.s needless to follow Muriettaonv further through the mazes of 
this extraordinarily fooli»li book. Tfiorc are hero and there g»)od 
bits of description to be found, and such quaint sayings as that 
‘‘ Naples is the poorest place fi>r something to turn up in outflidc of 
a tomb”; but tney occur at very rare intervals in a mass of imbe- 
cility. Tliere is also one ivassiigo in the book which it is astoniah- 
iiig to find vvTiltou and printed in volumes tluit may bo supposed 
to make their way through circulating libraries to docent roaders. 


repeat literally ths lines of liOnl Byron on tho Dying 
he had never heard or read the lines in hU lifr. ' 


O^e A poet stood bef9jrs this figure and, looked at It long and earnestly. Lothiuu. a vols. 


LOTHIAN’S DANTl-: AND BF.ATBTCE.* 

O NE thing was omitted by Dante in tbo Vita Nriova, probably 
as being superfluous, lie wrote in it- uo imprecation of the 
wrath of tho Mubes, or of tho glorilied Beatrice herself, on any one 
who in lime to como bhould lay rash hands on tho mysteries of -which 
Dante hiraHolf thought lit to show the world so much and no more. 
Any such attempt would seem beforehand most unlikely to be made, 
for* this is not one of the subiects that lie in the cc^mmou beat of 
the morcenurv and superiicial literature which sticks at nothing for 
want of knowledge ; nor is it a promising one for that kind of 
treatment; and in tho case of those to whom competent knowledgo 
is not wanting, one would natiimlly expect, os the fruit or accom- 
paniment of the knowledge itself, a measure of taste and discretion 
suirieicnt to prevent the design from Ixung cuu*rtained. And in 
truth, BO far as wo know, Dante's Beatrice has hail the good 
forluDo to 1)e left in peace for nil but six centuries, save for 
those ingenious persons who have done their best to reduce 
her to an allegory of Philosophy or tho Holy Koman Empire. 
It was reserved for Mr. Itnxburghe Lothian to fall at length 
into this open trap through unripe knowledge and indiscreet 
zeitl. it would ^ lUillcult to tied a task more unfit and 
ungracious iu its own nature than coDipo.sing au historical novel 
of tho regular type on the theme of lli«*. Vila Kitova, In the 
lirst place, it is a canon generally observed by the masters of 
this kind of writing, though not without exceptions, not to 
choose the hei*o ef their story from among the greatest names of 
the day, but rather to take a lessi known or fictitious person, whose 
life may be freely handU*d by tho romancer, and interwoven with 
the historic interests of the time in w'ha lover manner may be most 
convenient. To tako only oiiu oxample from another modern noi*el 
whose scene is laid in b'loreiice, George Kliot knew much bettor 
thiui to muko Stivouarola tho hero of liomola. The fiction abould 
bo set ofl’ as a distinct set of images on tho historical field, not 
confiiritid iu it. Historical romance may bo not only excellent ns 
art, but even a real help to history.' Koman tic history is soklum, 
if ever, tolerable. This is one nbiiost fatal objection to Mr. Kox- 
burgho Lothian‘.s undert aking. Another, and a yet graver one, is that 
his book is from beginning to end an im^xcusablo violatiou of tlm 
whole spirit of the Vita Kuova, ISo far as Dante's own witnesa 
goes, we know of tho love of Daute for Beatrice, and that only. 
Mr. Koxburgho Ixithian has made up a story of the loves of 
Dante and Bontrice, nnd no doubt it would have been more 
diflicuit to make it otherwise; still this is a w^holly diflerent 
thing, and wholly iinw'arranted. Notwithstanding this author’s 
8peculati\o infoixiiicea from tho later works, there is nothing wJiat<- 
ever to show that Dante's lovo was retumeil, or that he aver hod 
an}' defiuitu hope that it would bo returned. All that he tella 
us is consistent with Beatrice uover imving spoken to him in her 
life ; and though ho gives us liltlo ground fur positive inferencea^ 
that littlo is against the supposition that thero was anything 
intimacy between thorn. Thu celebrnted pa8s<igo where he describes 
thu blissful ofiects of his lady’s passing salutatioa would be littlo 
bettor thou frigid hj’pcrbole il we wove to take it as the language 
of one who not only exchanged distant greetings bat waU^ and 
talked with her. Again, he says iu plain ^a^ ajhe joined 
the other ladies in mocking his dwcomfiture when he mw her at 
tho we dding foitsi. This is prett) decisive agaipsi her being other- 

Vunie and Beatrice, from lofia ft» lago; a Romance, By Bo^u^his 
Loudon ; Homy S. King & Co. tS^ 
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wise tJuta indi^rcnt to him at the time ; and if the conjecture be 
light that thie wedding was no other than lioatrice b own, the case 
Is even stronger. This conjectuw is taeitlv adopted .1^ Mr. 
Lothian, who of coum has to aiippreas tho incident of the 
moekfiiy, aotwithstandin^ the prominonoe given to it by Dante. 
But oven if we ware quite free to assufhe, in the fiiro ol* these 
indicatioua, that other things happened tluin are told or sug- 
gMted in the book, it is at all events a fact that, if any such 
things thero wefa, Dante has siudionHly forbomo to wport Ihtim. 
And the man must have a singultv ooniidonce in his own artistic 
judgment who ta^s upon himself to B))eak at laige whein Dante 
was deliberately silent. This indeed is of greater iuiportunce than 
conclusion we i^y come to on tbo question of actual fact. It 
is not that a writer of historical fiction is bound by facts as 
such, btit that he is bound for artistic reasons rmt to depart 
extravagantly from the outlines given him by his mitlerials. He 
must not be paraotoxical or coutruvoi-siul. It may sometimes 
be an artistic fault even to correct an admitted vulgar error. Now 
in this <iMQ argument is ne^lees to show that the peculiar charm 
of the VitaNuooa consists in no small messure in the distant and 
almost unearthly character of the i^uet's devotion, \vt»rshippiug his 
lady as he does afar olF, with scarce any rtward or liope, and with 
a love which at the last was to blend* into the divine intolleciual 
love of the philosopher and theologian rather than bo supplanted 

S it.^ Such is the picture preaeulcd to us. Whether the manner 
it is duo, as wo incline to think, to its auto tan tial truth, or 
rather to the poet’s designed reticeuno, may bo loft an open ques* 
tion. And it also seems to us that, its a mat ter of artistic fWjling 
and reverence, any ono who takes up the subject niter Dante should 
hold himself bound not to dejiart from the getau'ul tone in which 
Dunte handled it. ()f course a novel-writer in free, in a ciTtain 
sens*:), to' make Boatrico dcBpemtely in love wilJi Dante, and to 
give us all tho usual apparatus of j)roud parents, duennas, con- 
trived and casual meetings, spoc<‘ht's, protestations, dcstwiirs, and 
farewells as Mr. Ijothiau hivs done ; but he is aliiuKst nr quite i\s 
free, in the same sense, to make iWlrice marrv Dante and live 
happily ever after— perhaps in lilgypl, after the example of Helen, 
leaving a phantom Dante to bo tixilod and write the Divina Corn- 
media, 

For these reasons we are compelled to disapprove of tho whole 
plan tmd purpose of Mr. Koxburghe fjothian’s ruinanco. In our 
eyes it is unhappily so miscunceivod that there iu little proHt iu 
dwelling on tho details of it either for praise or for blame. 
From ono reproach at least the author is IVft* Ue cannot be 
charged with ignorance ; on tho c«nilrary, he to have beoii 
yory diligent aivd sufficiently ex-.u-t in gathering information. He 
IS apt, indeed, to be too nmnifostly well infi)rmLHl'; for st^vcml of 
his cliapters (Ue overloaded with untiquariau deacriptions, digrea- 
aions, and references, which are all the more out of place that a 
proper place for such matter ia actually pit}\lded in a sot of notes 
fit the end. Here, ngiiin, he might have taken a h^nson ftom 
George Eliot, whoso knowledge always full und cxiicl, but never 
obtrusive. He is at timtjd loose in his manner of riling auihuritics, 
and allows himself some rather ■>vild talk about Freeniasonrv ; and 
he exceeds tho bounds of likelihood in llu* Kwowtolare of Hrerk 
literature and foreign learning which lie ascribes to n.'-ito ami his 
contemporaries. Anstophnues and Munpides can Juirdly have beni 
fluent in the moiUha of Tuscan abbots and «’h.aplaii)s at that 
time; and we doubt whether Danto would have readily railed to 
mind iu a moment of ca*itioal emotion the otoervanres of J tr.ihumns 
and Buddhists, if indeed ho bad an^ but tho A’ngiKist kno’ss ledge 
that such p&>ple existed. And ono is certainly surprisr'd to hml 
Danto pouring out his indignat itm in sevoml pages of essentially 
Protestant soliloquy, aupporteil in a riolu by reference to various 
passages in tho CVmr/ird/u, winch only denounce the abuses 
of the temporal power of Pnpt-a and otlujr princes. But Mr. 
Lothian, acting on the slight and ob-cure hints that have come 
down to as -of Dante having bts-n at some lime or other 
accused of heresy, hius %vorlicd up a full and Hlartling under- 
plot of secret cnwresponcUmce, wicked Franciscans, inquisitors, jind 
what not. He entangles Bcati*ice likewise in lliese atfsirs, and 
represents her as dying for love of Danlo onJV just in time to 
> escape tho Holy Office. All this, how'eyer, is matter of discretion. 
We cannot say that any of it in impVjssible ; though, ns to the 
Q*edo of Dnnte, when Mr. I.iothian says iu liis notes, justly enough, 
that a versification of the merc^st elements of the faith could not 
well have satisfied the Church at any later time of Dantes life, one 
is tempted to suggest that it was not very likely to be accepted as 
a juatificaiion even from a young man if tho charge again.st him 
was, as Mr. Lothian puts it, that ho luiow too niiich. Tho whole 
invention seems to us, wo ronfe.'^s, forced and unpleasant; but 
there may bo those who think oiliorwise. We are more gravely 
surprised when wo find that Mr. JiOthian is not content with intro- 
ducing translations of two or three of Dante's poems, but has no 
hroitfttion in composing new ones for him, and in parlicukir some 
^pairing strmzHs which Danto sends to Beatrice on her wedding- 
^y. The effect of tho original versea, whatever merit they might 
-la^e if they professed only to be the aathoFs own, is naturally 
m*^appomting; nnd wo think he would have done as well to to 
^ntont with Mr. Kxjssetti’a English for the translations. On the 
we only part in sorrow from a record of labour well 

means, but applied in • 
'rho matoriols*^ of which Mr. Itoxbutghe / 
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DAVILLIER’S LIFE OF FOKTTOT.*' 

P )11TUNY, who suddenly appeared and duappearad on 
horizon of our oontuioporaxy airt, n^sentaso startling a pheno- 
menon iu the history of painting, that this Life, with coneonondauee' 
and added iliuBtintions ttom the hand of an intimate iriena, will to 
read with something more tlinn curiosity. We do not say that 
tho enigma of Uie eccentric and assailant art which excited astonish- 
ment amouuting almost to dismay in Madrid, Pai'is, Itomo, and 
London is now actually solved. Still, when we are hero once 
more remiudod of Forluuy s nationality in common with Goya, the 
liogarth of Spain, of his family relationship with Sefior Madrazo, 
porliaps tho groalest necn^itmiicor on canvas in Europe, of the 
eucourtigement ho received from that most brilliant and blatant of 
French art critics, M. TlufophiJe Gautier, of hie alliance or sympathy 
with the archfiend of caricature, Q a vami, with the withering cynic, 
M. Hi^rdme, and with the microsi!Opistin manipulation, M. Meisson- 
mer,it cannot to very difficult to divine whence tlio devihy of Fortuny 
came, IDstory scarcely affords a namilel to tiiis collecti\'6 mtini- 
festation, w'hich wo will not digiiiry as a galaxy of talent, biit must 
wthcr call the porven»ion of genius. Neither will wo say that this 
is an art stimulated by revolution, backed by barricades, or fed on 
masBAcres, for such iu some measure was tho dramatic art of 
Hericault, Delacroix, Decamps, and even of Delaroche. But the 
inspimtion of Fortuny and his Jellows was taken from the frivoli^ 
of salons, the ft‘i)»pc^ry of fashion, tho lincrj' of milliners’ shops. Hiz 
gaily dressed figures are littlo more than painted ninrionottes; 
they have alxmt as much of humanity wilhiu them as a collection 
of cli>t]ie8-iiursos. As for Die seutiiuent or dialogue, it is that 
of iliiggei*s, .straiag-oms, and intrigues ; there is notning hero more 
serious than a sneer ; tluj laughter is without joy, and tho tears are 
tliose which crocodikvs are suppostnl to sluid. And yet it must to 
confofcSi*d that the maunor after its land is supremely clover. 

Tho life of tlie artist is mit quite W'hat might have been ex- 
pcicted ftponi the soniewlint feverish and flashy character of his 
pictures. Fortuny, torn to poverty, wn.s tried in the school of 
mivtjrsity ; hu li\ od j^cvercly as a Spartan, and won his way by' 
hard, slciidy' wi»rk. Hw first < xpericnces in art corno when, as a 
hoy, lui axsit^U'd Ins ginntlfather — a puppet sbowninn— in tho 
painting of wax figures which were carried about in a cabinet iia 
a feight for the villagers in Ids natiAe district uf Tarrugrum. And 
his biographer relates that w'hen in l.eiulon, at Mnii*. Tus.'^aud’s 
.Exhibition, us reoenlly us last year, Fortuny, lapping him on tho 
Bhouldt*r, said laughingly, And i also in niy lime have puintod 
Much fig*ures ns these.’’ 'Hie young urtist'.^i first indopendenl suc- 
cess was in way’ of eostuinn paintings of Spani.-h ])easaiils; 
later on, ho riieh(‘ii for a whilo into religious subjects, coin- 
poring, after the l\‘nin»ular custom of the olden times, Im- 
maculate OoniNiptior.s, the Madonna going up to Ileavi n, and such 
like. But ll.n.s sacred occupation is to be accountcMl only ns a 
slitilit episode in tliet drama of a life tvhich, i»pening ns wo havo 
.‘^een w'ith wa.x puppets, ibund its fruition in “ Ia s Chanueurs do 
^ierpents,” La Mtmdiand do Tapis, ’ “ La Sieste;' and •* La Flago 
do l^ortid.” 

Fortuny soon left religioiis art, and fi'and his trun ^*\>cation 
in iho brio of Southern and Hriental f/rnre painting on tho 
breaking out of the war betwivn Spain and 31(»rocco. Enlikt) 
onother famous though involuntary visitant to Iho .African coast 
ccnturi»-s before- the notorious Fm Filippo Lippi — ho foreook 
Mfidoiiiios and Biiints r(»r the r(*st of his life. But on the tbreriiuld 
of lii.s voyage Fortuny found himself met by a difficulty not un- 
Irrquent in his too short career ; poverty was tlm fir.**!, ns rimbilion 
tocaiiio thtj lust, infirmity cd' hi.s noble uuiid. AN'b*'u sent as a 


pivdigy to Itoiue, being wiihout inuney, funds had to be prt»\ filed; 
uftenvards he painted a great picture, but tlm luatorijils W'ero first 
paid for by others. Jn Morociio he endured all sorts of privations ; 
he suffered from hunger, hc» slept on the bare ground, .and, hravira.*! 
a lion and wishing to know wliat a battle was like, lie advanced so 
near to the bceno (jf action as barely to escape being shot down. 
“ All,’* said a S(jldier by bis side, ** that bull waa imsant for tho 



, , , ,, , — opportunity 

on the batlle-JjoId of making studies among the dea»l and th» 
wounded. Tho horrors, however, proved a little loo much oven 
for a disciple n’aied in the national school of bulMights. 
During a sojourn of two months and a half iu Morocco he miulo a 
great quantity of drawings, both iu oils and water coloure, of Arab 
soldicra, Catalan vohintecre, Jews, peasant?, horses, landscapes, 
hwtoric mouumente, and domestic interiors, fie must havo hwl a 
ready and nipid hand to get through so much in so short, a time. Thft 
ftniits of the journoy wore received with rapture by his Aiends in 
iSpain, who, uuder a scuse of the honour conferred by auch talent 
upon tho nation, sent him ugam to Morocco to renew his impres- 
sions anil gain further imitorialB. These journeys, wo luniiut 
the imaginiitiou of the painter. Nowhere also 
could ho find such a combination of majestic prido and abject 
puv^y, such picturesque compounds of linory aud of filth. iJik 
art b^me little mon'. than decorative: sunlight, and cspeeiallv 
scintillating colour, were its highest attributes. The artist^ mode 

HO Ciitretpondante, Amo dnnduilns 
iMiIito All hio-flirono «t dtsix ettu^-toites orighialeN. Far lo Iferoa DavIlUnr. 
.r^ PaiLi clira Auguste Auhiy Eaiieut-Llbitdm Os la SoddU to Jbittto- 
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f IVom neoesfl^ity, "but still more firoiw cUoica, ■was 
, biA !ii*t too was expressly Bohemian ; even when 
Approaching: historic subjects, ft solaom rose above anything 
more momentoiiA than some minor incident which irt ante* 
rooiiM or oij back stairs might bring ruin or ridicule on a house or 
a nation. 'Hio most briUiant of manipulation and the richest of 
costume can scarcely xedecm ideas which do not eecai^ frivolity, 

London f the groat mart of the world, has natiinuly found an 
auction-room tor Fortuny. It is easy to iiuderstaud that works 
rapidly risiiig to aneculutivo prices have ofTored unaccustomed 
attractions to the class whose profits lio in alternate transactions 
with De*Hly artists and rich connoisseurs. For at least live years 
post pictures by Fortuny have Ihmui lamillar to Ijondon dcahn's 
as the best unrl lutcst moans of bringing the purchiiaing public 
up to that sensation pilHi at which {xxdvota arc o^HiUod i'rccly. 
But the speculaturs know thcmaolvcs to be sid'o ou a rising market, 
and when the* snlo came on in Faria of the painter's reinaindors, 
the pricort !y..'ali'/od proved far in excess of what hia heirs 
Ciiiild have hoped for. Th‘j unfiTiiahed works fetched upwards 
of i6,ckx)/. a well-known admirer bid up to 921,800 irancs 
for the Heacli of Fortici,'* at whicli sum it wax kuooked down 
to him. WVj also leurn that microaccipically small aud very 
incomplete studios W'ont at prices varying from -^.ooo to 7,000 
francs a piece. A mere sketch of a Spanish Hidalgo, supposed 
to be of the time of Olmrh-s V., lueMSiiring onlv four and a half 
by two inchoH, cjold for 4,100 francs ; and tlm “ Madrid Procession 
caught in the Bain " was bought by Mossm. (loupil for 20,000 
francs. Such is tho height to which folly may 11 y. 

The flucresa of Fortuny was a marvel even to liluiBidf. lie could 
not understand how Jtis pictures fct<*h4'd such amazing prices. 



FHOSrn LIVES OF THE CONJITKOBS** 

"pTIFIRE Is an air of freshness aUmt the sqbjeet of tliis book 
which seoms to promise a journey into liitherio untrodden 
r^nons of ^ bkigraphy— 'regions which may fairly ho expected to* 
abound with strauge character and novel incident. But tho 
promise of the titlu«page is by no means borne out by the work 
jtwlf. We have barely Isjen introduced to one of the heroes 
of tho magic wand, and begun 1.0 feel n dawning iniereat in his 
character and fortunes, when, presto ! -^he scene changes. The 
hero of the Uiorneiit is disposed of in half«4<«dozen Imes^ and 
another lakee his place, to be dealt with in an equally sumiuary 
niaiiuer. The i-eotler's prevailing seusatiou is that of being led 
into a HiiccesHion of literary ciUs^ic^c, and of perpetuaUy 
making fresh starts, only to find do thoroughiiuro ” in another 
diivctiorj. 

Air. Frost begins with th(» magicians who contendecl with 
Moses before Pharaoh. This Is a very le^timate stariing-point, 
though wo cannot say that much informatiun iaatlbrded u» con* 
Cijrning the “ lives ” of tJjo wonder-workers in question ; but the 
reason given hy Air. Frost f4>r going back so far U at least- 
original. He tells ua : — 

rnnjiirinf' recnivi fi po illu'^iration and claetdatSon from tli® 
^iiuiK'ir exhibitions of antiqiniy mid the middle ages, that a relation of the 
livi*.*4 umi fciitM of conjurorT<, comnifneing wliti Neve, would have not only 
bi'«n 06 iinpcrlect n record os wa» pre«t;nie<l by (fodvin, but have been 
dftident of the jnUux'Mt which is imparted to the Mibjeiit by the light thrown- 
the lu.'irvels fxhibiled by cuujurors of our own day by the know- 
ledge of tho.se performed by the nmgiidAUs of the ancient and medinvoi- 
Worlds. 

We Lave carefully examinod this remarkable eentence, wbieb^ 
ro.a<Ls like an e.vtmct from one of the amphigmriSf or burlesque 
addresses, in which (jomte and other conjurors of fifty 
year.*! ago delighted to indulge. If it means nnvthliig at 
all, it must mean that the performances of Pharaoh's magi- 
cians, the Witch of Kndor, and JSimon Alagtis, all of whom are 
dibcussod in duo course in this book, will be found mx*ful in 
throwing light on the modern miracles performed by Dr, Lytm, 
Alossm. Atttskolvne and Cooke, and their brethren of the present 
day. \\ o doubt whether such a curious picH^e of inverted logic was 
ever biifore propounded. Mr. Frost would have his readers judge 
of the seen by the uiLsoen, of the knowu by the unknown, we 
I over the unconscious humour of looking at trade secrets, to 
I be bought Nvitli a price, as problems to bo appnxicbed in a spirit 
i <d* sfic-ntific inquiry j but surely it in a most unheard-of way of 
; c(»jnluciinp such an inquiiv to sw?k tho explanation of facts actually 
^ Ixdbre us lu other facts 01 which wo have only a vague tradition. 

Wo fancy that most persons tvitoorising a ma^^cal cDtertainmeot 
I W'iuild bud their eujoYmeut marred rather than increaaed by die- 
I covering tho scci'ets of the tricks which have bewildered them ; but 
I wo are cerfriiu that any inquiring spirit, eager to solve the mysteiy 
i of sonio clover illusion, w'ould not seek for ‘‘ illustration ** or ‘‘ eluci- 
dation ’* in tlie bigna and wonders of the uiagiciuiLS of tho Old 
Tfstainent or in the mythical achievements of Albertus Magnus 
or Cku-iicliua Agi*ippa. 

The first live cunplcrs of the book deal with tlio dark agess^f the 
magic art, when conjurors were w’ont to profess direct dealings 
with tho Devil, .‘iiid thereby gained much profit and respect, 
subject to the slight drawlmck that they were occasionally burnt. 
JJuiing this period, and indeed down to the lieginuing of the 
eighteenth century, the records of coujiirors and conjuring ore more 
or Icbs mythical. Fi\mi about 1700, how’ever, and begiuning with 
Fawkes, Pinchbeck, and Ycatvs, the, conjurors of old Barthmomew 
Fair, our information bcc-omcs more trustworthy. Next in order, 
and Ixjtter known to fame, come Jonaa, Comus, and DresUw, the 
lust-nuined retiring from the stage about 1784, and shortly after- 
wards publishing nis Laat Leffan/^ one of the earliest treatises on 
the art. At about tho niuks date the celebrated Pinetti made bis 
first appcuvauce befu’e a l^ndon audience. In connexion with 
this ])crformer Air. Frost moltvs a brief rofercuce to the Mof^ 
hlmivh<i ddanUe of Decremps, which was professe^y an explacati^ 
of l*iuotti'.s principal foals, and is said to have been prov^ed by a 
direct chtillonge from Pinetti himaelf. But to this wurk, which, 
full of errors as it is, formed for fifty years the basis of magical 
literature, Mr. Frost only devotes a single page; and to its 
6ucce.s.sors by the same author, the it ia ntatfie 

hlan*;hCf tho TtsiamMt de i/mwie the CuditiU dc Jh'onio 

and the Avr.iUurcjf de Jerouie he makes no- 

alluHion whatever. NeilLcr dtx-'s he lekte, us be surely would have 
done had it been writliin bis knowledge, the curious and cbarac- 
teri.stic revenge tekon by Pinetti on the mau wbo bad time sought 
to o.vpoao his sucrote. We give the incident in the words of 
Koberii-lloudin 


I temptation of realizing 

But Fortuny, to his credit, docs not appear to have lieen quite con- 
tent iu tho midst of his jiro.^pcrity. IJc wished to extricate birii- 
B^jlt froin th(» coniuicrcitil, social, and other ponalties incident on 
pojiiilarity. He desired to raise )iis too decorative nit into n higlier 
and niurej sol .it sfihcre. Tim folh)wiiig extract from a letter from 
Boiue his liU'gjMplier, thited a.=i recently as April of last year, 
r«‘.*'eal8 the conflict hclween iiiisriving jiud n.spjration whicl 
often prov^fcs (he toniient of son-sitive geiiiu.^: — 

Jo VOU-* pour .tinwgcT, qnc je cr.iUiuue d trav.‘Ull«‘r ; niai^ en verili« 
je I'oiuDu IU o (l*-i 1 11 iti) jKU (nu>rahMiieat) du genre d’nrt el de* 

tJihh 'lUK qu * K* .s'.'.j ( (h Mi’u iMij.e e-, 1 1 <n»i (eiitro iigu"') ne .«ontpas Texjire*!- 
sion verit.d !»• vh- iumti i^i-'ui-de talfnt, Avwlu grace de Uieu, et dansfespoir 
qiu* le re^ultut *1«' im--, dcnsn*i< Sf«ra fa.vor«tjle. ie ikuso me rejMi-i'r 

nn peu. . . . .h* i'a!«* h»u< iin. a p^^-^^hle pour aller pafiM-T quelque> jours 

d I'MriH ; e* je m-iuIi.-.m oiler d h<>ndie4 pour voir lebinu«Jes ft Cicueilhr 
dos (lotMiuwni ■ piiur uk'o tjMi-uu.v. 

Wo havo olien Ijerird blnries as to Fortuny 3 sumptuous studio in 
Jiome. Coniiois-tenr.s, and wdiat h worse, the. hoixlo of vagrant 
Krigiish tuid Americans who tnako Itoiuo a kind of italhin 
Brighton, wont lii lik studio as to a show. The artist had about 
him a sort of roimmce which the hidie.s, according to thoir W'ont, 
colomvd up i\\r Ivvond the pitch of sober truth/ He assumed at 
the outset, as wo liavo said, a Sporlun aiHlerity, with the cold 
ground for a hcil, and a crust or at most a nard-boiUHl egg 
for u dinner. But wlieii prosperity suddenly overtook him 
lie beciin 10 a Sybarite, Onco tho )vci))ienl ofcliarity, ho grtw, as 
asimiriKo to iiimrkdf, into tlio patrem. Ta’-ics at fiwt nide and 
wholly wilhoul the means of I’uUure or indnlgenco were soon 
]»olihhcd up, at the pJcflaant inci iitivo of money nwvanl, to the pitch 
of tapestries, enumelH, and ceriiin:o?i — the acknowledged infirmities 
of oar succea'*lnl Loudon Acadoinicians, o.^pecinllv our ]Kirtrait- 
painteiv. 2<iu'b friiiUies ai'arccly need ajiology. i'urtuny, onco a 
Stoic, glided vvilhoiit much dilliculty into an *Kpicureau,'aud, like 
Other nnisla in Paris, Beiiin, Vienna, and I^ndon, be natiu-allv 
made bis studio tho echo of himself. Things of beauty, w ith all 
appliancoH niiiiisloring to scns4*, canto as titling surroinidings to 
hiS picture#. It mnat be added that tho Wt onmiuont to tboRtudio 
waa Iii.s own wife, the daughter of Seiior Madra/o, to w'Loiu wo 
owed thanks in yoais past for jiolitoiicss ns Director of the Madrid 
Pictm*e Oallery. The studio receives less than justice from Barou 
Davillier in the following extract: — 

^ Vfliito n( flier, nu 11 uvolt dl''iH>st* avci* un g«ut. exqui** fos !q*lf»ndidc8 
etcITus, «eF fjiiV.ncvs an reflet (for, ses nruirs imricnDPs et niillo niuros ubjrts 
cui-MfOX, ^tiiit line veritable ineiveille do divnr.iiion, ct uvuil pris rainy 
li/.rmi left ourii/tilJa dc Kouic, Imp rouvciH im'iiic il lui attU-ait di'S vi.-ites 
iin[Kirtiineii. 

bortuiiy died of Italian fever at the couiparalivoly early nge of 
thiTty-«ix. Hitt friend and partial biograpluM* nnt tirolly ]»h 7 »<is that 
ho was sti’uck down just at the moment w lir« now and gr^-'^t dovc- 
lopnieottt of bis talent were imminent. This wo do not bolievo ; 

tion in the study of tlie btinmu figiivo, without wbieli bm art unc dc nes M$anco« it sc pluignit qu’uu ignorant, nn iuuRKsteur ui^endalt. 
WHS efi^nUaily poor and tiiviul. Fortunys end was not os a ^n* la «eiilo intention d.; lut imiw, deviuli'r dca seercu su-des^ do «ou 

intelligence. A cos mots un iKimtne rout convert et du maiividtta m 
love du milieu do rttmemblec, et eii termos groasieit apottt^jibe 
Pinetti, et oflre de pnniver quo les deinoriMtvutioii> qu*ll adtmSM mt 
exacted. i..e public, meoonteui de voir tmubtot ui>e a€ikiifle 4>b U 
beaueoum hue lo Yiauvro diable et uJIait pe.ut4tre lui faireun munttittusefi 
lorsquo Piuetti shnterposc et uot douvemont Pbomme i la.mrte.in^r 
glisaant duis la main qiielques itfcus. Cot lionuno 4Uit mi co?tSft ^ 
Icndemnlii Decreiiqa vuulut ddtromper le ptibliq, Vki/ki a Ua^iit v 
irfuaeir, . r'ww j 

tjf '^ Sett's 
llitmdoD 


Decrenqa vuulnt ddt romper U publiq, 

• 7%e JLitmt of thf Coiduror$. By Thomas 
Lift and Clrous ColobritieV' *'Tbe Old SiurtnauM 
<kc. Loaaon : TinSiy Bratbm 


fioiDb flickering iu the socket ; it might rather bo likened to a Hash 
in tho pan. Tho moral Beems to be that when tho art cannot live 
the Artist must die. To this obituary of Fortuny must bo add^ 
tbo deaths of hiB friends — AIM. Zamacois, Kegnuult, and Giraud. 
Borly death is said to corneas a gift from the gods, but artists 
who may wish to lU*e long will do well to take warning from 
Tortimy ; a frivolous and superficial art is short— 4bat which lives 
lies Im on the surfooe. 
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The idea of manufacturing a dummy advcr»ary, and through him 
.striking at the real one, la one which could only have emanated 
from a conjuror^a brain, and i*ecnlls the luagfcal tissassiuations Hup- 
po.sed to have been practiaod in the middle ugi;;*, wherein, by ntick- 
ing pins in a waxen elligy, corresponding wounds were inflicted on 
the living prototype, A bfdter-luiown incident of the aame cha- 
racter, the in^jnious and temporarily successful plot of Pinotli to 
ruin his rival Torrini, is related by Mr. Frost, 

From Pinotti we proceed onw'iirds, at the rate of about a dozen 
conjurors to a chnptor, to t)io time of Jacobs and Aiubirson. Mr. F rost 
ajppi^ars to bo a disciple of the Tupperian pliilosuphy, and to believe 

The rpitoiiK* of coinni<»n livn** is socn in tlio roininmi — 

Rorn r>ii MK'h u <lay, nnd died on .siu'li nnothi r, w)tti an interval 
of tlireeseore year**. 

If he has succoodisl in tolling us and when a given per- 

former was horn, at \vhat date ho gnve his lir^-t pecl'ormitiico, and 
what w'ere his customary prices of ntimipsion, he cmieeives that he 
has given ns a pretty complete biogniphy. (.‘Ointc*, uuqueslionahly 
the greatest performer of tho last geiiiu'atioii, is disposed of in a 
couple of pages. Tho older IltTinann, also a star of tho first 
magnitude, occupies barely a dozen lines, while the younger 
lierniann, still better Known to the prcHeiit j^eneratioii of lOuglish 
sightseors, having perfonneil in this country fv)r a great part 
uf tho yt'ai’s 1870-1871, is omitted altogether. Anderson, the 
Wizard of tlio North, and Ilobert-lluudin are highly honoured, 
each hanug a whole chapter to himself, these beings almost tho 
w^nly instances in w^hich anything like le.il biogra]di\ is attempted. 
The space allotted to And**rsou is, iiidefd, w'holly disjiroportionate 
to his artistic merits, lie w’as a good man of business, with a 
keen apprecijition id’ the magic of adverti.'’iiig, and a thorough 
mastciT of the art id’ piilK. llo was daring in liis speculations, 
and, thanks to his business talents, having oonsideiMble capital 
lit his command, never lost the chance of a telling etfect on 
account of the ciuubrousness or costliness of the necijssary 
^'tago applianocs. Jlut as a conjuror ho had littlo or no 
original genius, and with all his prcteiibiun left no mark 
whatever upon the magic art. Far otherwise was it with 
Lis contemporary llob*‘rt-lloudin. Trained to the pri.)<^:iic 
occupation uf a watchmalwer, but with an inborn pus -.ion 
for natural magic which tinged every tliought and action 
c»f his life, he spent the first years of h.s life in d(‘Ni.-ing 
and constructing magical autonieita; and it wa.-^ not until ho 
was forty years old that lie jiehled coiiiple^'’’. to l\is vocation 
and came before tho public n.s a conjuror. iJul ijom his very fimt 
performance he detennined not to be fettered by tradition, but to 
introduce a new era in the urt. The conjunirs of liis day 
were acciisloined to attire Ihcmsolvea in flowing vola^ and 
eccentric headgear, ilobert-lloudiri discarded the.-fe, and appeared 
ju ordinary evening dre:>s. IJis conteiujjorarie.^ furnished tluir 
stage.s with heavy draped tables, in which an a.s'-islant miglil be, 
and occasionally w'ns, concealed, lloudin sui)priv.^ed wliat he 
sarcHstically termed the W/r d and iVcI.ed lii^ btago with ^ 

light and elegant accessories olleriiig no sucli pi-.'sibility of con- j 
cealqient. An adept in natural as well as mechauieal science, ho j 
proHSod tho resources of electricity into hi.s service, end by means I 
of tliis subtle po\Y(M' was able to indue inert iiialti.*’ with '^oeiTi- ! 
ing vitality and iiitelligenco, AVith Anderson little ur noticing wiw j 
original; W'ith lltuuliii everything was original. Mr. Frost bhowa | 
no appreciation whatever of the marked contra.^jt botufw'!i t’no ; 
two men, neither does he make uny mention of TIoLidin’s nuinorous 
contributions to mechiiiiical and electrical science. Of one of 
these, the rditartiteHr //ffri-nyi/c, a novel and ingi nious combiuotitm 
of levers, a scientilic writer in the Cbswoa 7? P* 

fipeaks ns follows: — 

Au point d« viio dc la ni<?fftniqnr, I'Vst uii orgnnu enlier<‘i)H«nL nouveau, 
qui sera bieiitut apphque do inillo iiianierr^i (litfcrcriti'S u jnitle usn^^es, oC 
■qui rendra d'innoinl^r.il)Io.s <?. Au point do vue de la -i«pu- el d* s 

applioatiuTis de ri^leelrioiti^, line dccouvorte iinne ti.M*. M. ItubcTt- 

ifoiuiin, dont les li rce-i wait frrituplJe}i j«ar .*«on rvftttrtiU i/r, e^f seul 
uujourd’hui «'n mesurt* dc ro'souclre le plus grand <le.s probleiiie.s ii I’ordiv ilu 
jour, do rdaliidi'r entiii le moteur i?li.ctii4iie, eto. 

Mr. Frost is in error in stating that the work proinifled by llobert- 
Houdin in his Memoirs, on the subject of legerdemuia and \\n 
professors, never apponied. On the contrary, such a w'ork, under 
the title of Les Secrets de. In PresthUifitnLiun ct de. la was 

published by Michel Iawv freres in 1868, Tho treatise is by far 
the best that has ever appeared on the subject of conjuring, but has 
for some years been out of print, and is not to fniiud in tho 
Jlritish Museum, which may poasibJy account for Mr. Frost s igno- 
rance of its existence. 

Passing on from liobn-t-IIoudin, the next name of special mark 
is that of Wiljalba Frikcll, who in Jiis turn introduced m new 
phase of the art. Tho staple of Koberi-Houdin's {Ku-formances 
consisted of illusions in which sleight of hand was buhtirdinato to 
scientific and mechanical eflect.s, and the use of elabimte appa- 
ratus formed a Bpr:cial and undisguirH^d feature of his entertainments. 
Frikell, on the other hand, used oj^tensibly no apparatus wdiatever, 
and worked with the objects and inhtorials of ev«*ryjay life; not 
that hq did in truth dif^rd mechanical aids, but all his energies 
were liixecied to ctmcdal their omployment. In place of the showy 
^xes and vases of AudewoTi. or the ch^ant aumuiata of Robert- 
Houdin, a siiLplo-loiiking table and a couple of chaii-s formed the 
whole of Frikell’s stage furniture ; and bottles, coins, handkerchiefs, 
and other every^lay articles were the subjects of his illusions. Since 
iUB day conjurura have fluctuated between the one school and the 


other ; but the elegant simplicity, the ara celare artenij of Frikell 
will always find the highest favour with enlightened counoisseurs. 

It will startle moat readers to bo told that the next performer of 
note, Cuk»nol iStodaro, was a Frenchman, though not ^rhaps more 
than to find it gravely slated that the “ automatical olmractor ” of 
Koiiipclens chessplayer has boon doubted.” After Uiis hesitating 
admissiou of doubt ou a matter which most persons regard os ad- 
mitting no queslioji wliutcvor, wo are uot surprised to find that Mr. 
Frost iippoai-ft luoru Ilian half inclined to believe in the enmuino 
‘'automatical character” of Mr. Maskolynos whiatplayer, Psycho, 
to w'bich he devotes a good deal of space. A memoir of Messrs. 
Marikelyno and Cooke, and briiif notices of Dr. Cynii and Profosaor 
do conclude the work, which, notwilhstanding many dofocts, 
forms a decidedly intcivsling hook, and might havo^ been much 
more ho Imd the autJior takiui the pniua to procure original infoj'- 
matinn instead ol’ relying ou narratives already in print. An author 
who undertakeH to write the Lives of the Conjurors should surely 
show Konio lilt Jo personal knowledge of conjurors, but throughout 
this book there is not a single indication tUni Mr. J’Vost ever 
exchanged half a dozen ivonls with a conjuror in his life, llud 
ho mix<‘d in ever so slight ti degree with the fraternity, not only 
would bb biok liave acquired a vitality much btwond what it now 
possesses, but he w(»uld have avoided many glaring errors both of 
omission and commission. Of many of the magnates of the craft 
ho makes no mention whatever, though we gatlier from an inci- 
dental rcnisiYk in his prcliico that be conceives himself to liavo 
pussLMl over no performer worihy «>f notice, Wo can overlook his 
onii-.H’mn of such minor stars ns Mehny, Taylor, Matthews, Tol- 
maque. Ifcllis, Kvnnion, Max Alexander, Bernard Kagle, and Mine, 
(^ird, though nil ari'. more or Icsh known to the London public, and 
might fairly claim a niche in Mr, Frost's temple of Fame. But sucli 
wcll-kiitjwn as Bascli, Bnaticr, Oourtuis, (!Ilove.rman, Ib»bert 

Ibdler, fcieeniann, and (as wo have ah^ady meutioned) the younger 
llcrnmnii, urn also conepicaoii.s by their absence, ami tho rt'ader 
is almost inclim‘d to fancy tliat there must be a second volume 
w hich is somehow missing. 


BEAMKS'S COMrARATlVE GK AMMAU OF THE AKYAN 
LANGUAGES OK 1N1»JA.* 

OOMF time since wc welcomed the first volume of ftiis work.t 
O Mr. IVauU'H claims indulgence for Ihi' tardy ajqH'arance of the 
second volume in conseipienco of his oniTous duties in a romolo 
rovinco of India, an iiuhdgonco wliich will be readily granted to 
iiu. A book of this kind is a work of time e\ en for one who 
enjoys uniulerrupted leisure, and tho process of nrintin;? it must 
necessarily have been slow, W c* are di.s[»osed to tJiink this vohinio 
an improvement upon tho first. It has less of dognmtism and theory, 
and more of fact and illustration, but it Jkto and there bears that 
*• unlini'ihed appearance " for which the author apologizes, and xvliich 
he attributes to his w'ant of the necessary time. It may bo well to 
recall to juiuutuy that the languages witli wJiich tho work deals 
are the NoUh Imliaii larnriiages. seven in niunhcr--lliridi, ranjiibi, 
Sind hi, (jiijarrili, Marathi, Uriya, and Ikmgali. Hindi is tho 
leiiiliug language uf the group. It emluiiccs a variety of dialects, 
and tlifse liuie many variant gruaimatical forms which are of 
gival iniporLaiieo for philological purposes. The tirst volurais dealt 
only w ith “ Sounds "—that i.n to say, w ith alphabetlctil matters ; 
this volume is devoted to the Noun and Pronoun. First Mr. 
Bi'ctmes examines the ** Formation of the Stem ” of tho noun, 
Hhuw'ing how the original Sanslcrit word has been cut down and 
shaped in the modern tongues, the inquiry being “ entirely con- 
centrated on tho final ay liable or euflix.” The chapter devoted to 
this subject is tho longest in the hook. It is a >'617 necessary 
one, but it naturally deals with small deUiilB rather than matters 
(d' wiilu principle and interest. The concluding section of this 
chapter ou tlie Numerals is important and curious, for the 
immenilH of the Northern languages of India fuiuish a very con- 
vincing proof, perhaps the must cunvincing, of tho descent of theae 
];tnguu;ieB throiigli tho IVikrils from iSanskrit. Languugos of the 
Indu-J’.uropeaii lumily generally start with the units from one up 
to ten, uml then work out in their own way tho &ucc(*ssivo nuin- 
Ixns up to ono hundred. Not so the languages of Noriiiern India; 
tlu;v borrow the whole hundred ready made fi*oiu S^anskrit through 
tile" iiitcriiicdiale singe of the Ihakrits, oimh word being modiii^ 
and rounded ofl' to suit the softer and shorter eiiuneiation oi 
model'll (lavs and the special peculiarities of each language. 80 the 
numbers from ten to a hundnal, though limy bear hucu a n 5 fiora«< 
bhmee to their respective units and lens that no bluiulor can be 
made on si^eiug them, yi;t each number must bo known by itself, 
ns it cannot be formeil by the combination of tho ten and unit. 
It is obvious tliat this derivation of the numerals proves most 
distinctly from what sourco these languages sprang. 

The chapter ou f iender is instructivo and mtoresting, os it ex- 
hibits tho various ollurts modo by tho modem tongues to get rid 
of this useless and troublesome element of tlio ancient language* 
The opening paragraphs of this chapter ore not so eatisfaotory as 
they might be; — 

Gender [Hays Mr. IVaroes] is of two kinds, natural and gtammatiesl, 
Natural gcudJr U that which nsfors to living beings, and ia tliroafold } them 

* A Cofnparative Orammar of the MofUim Aryan LangmufU ofjndku 
Byluhn Reuincs. Yol. 11 . The Noun ami Pronoun, Lonmi TrIibnM 
&Co. 
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being one furm for males^ a ftficond for femalofl, and a thlnl for mankind oif 
amtnalA regarded as such witbont reference to aex. The human mind haa, 
however, not rested content with this 8im)>le and natural uee of gender, but 
htts hy an eilbrt of imagination extended the distinction of ms, to 
inanimrite objeota, obatroct ideas, and, in aliort, to all nouns of every kind. 
All ^ages arc not alike in this respect ; some retain all tlirce genderst 
others only two, imd some have bad the good fortune to emancipate them- 
wives, entirely in the noun, nud to a gn*Ht oxUsiit in the pronoun, firoin 
the.s(* awkward and cumlirouH swaddling-clothes of speech. This is happily 
the euNo with our own licautifui aud practical language, and is an advontago 
for wliich wc ought tu be deeply thankful to our Norman ancestor, whoso 
keen eoiumon sense led tht'ni to reject much that was useless aud unwieldy 
in the speech of our Eugli^li forefathers. 

la this, it may bo obuon'ed, there is an unfortunate confusion of 
BOX andgoudor^ which are not tins same thing, however closely they 
niny be allied. It is sex that is natui*al, while geuder is gram- 
matical aud artificial. Those langiiagiss arc the Bim])lest iii this 
r(*sp(;ct which, like our own, rec(jguizo no distinction but that of 
Bi'x. Wo have such nouns ua uiaalcr ” and mistress,” exe- 
cutor ” and executrix ” ; we liave also the pronouns ** he,” ahe,” 
and “ it ” *, but words denote the natiinal diatiuciiona of sex 

the absence of it, they do not repn^ent the artificial di^tinctiou 
of g^mde^. Mr, Reanica so confuses sex aud gender that wo hardly 
know how to take him when ho talks of languages “ emancipating 
themselves, entirely in the noun, aud . to a great oxU'iit ni the 
pronoun, from these awkward and cuuibi'rsome swaddling- 
clot lica of speech.*' If ho ivally lueuus gendor, and not w»x, 
we entirely agree with him, and are quite content that re- 
lative pronouns should have, no distinction of gender. If, how- 
ever, ho means that the distinction of sex may bo dispensed 
with, and that, as in the languages with which ho deals, one word 
may do duty for he,” ehe,” and ** it,” we strongly dissent from 
his judgment, and cling to the simplicity and perspicuity of oiir 
own personal pronouns. More than once Mr. IleameB ehows his par- 
tiality for “our Norman anciBtors,” and for the influence which be 
believeB them to have exercipctl over our languugtJ. That inflne«co 
was important, and in some respects beneficial, but it is absurd to 
talk of their “ keen common seueo ” rejecting useless forms, as if 
tliey had deliberately considered the question, and corao to a jadg- 
ne.nt ns to what ought to be got rid of. Tlu» changes which look 
place in our language wdirn it was moulded into its present form 
aro attributable to no special influenco either Norman or other- 
wise, but to that unlelt, nn&ee.n process of Bimplificatioti which is 
always more or lets netively ui work, and was esuocially active 
w hen the speech of the Norman conqueroia was broKcn dovrii aud 
merged in the l(»iiguo of tludr Krigllsh subjects. Rut though "wo 
nct aHif)nally differ from Mr. lU'aincs in lu*^ opinions and deductions, 
wo do not undervalue liis hibourSt or iu any way dcprwdate the 
ruaulls of his industry and ability. The history of gender in the 
Aryan languogos of India is carious : — ** iSanslndt has all three 
gcjidcifi, nn<l so have the Prakrits. In the modern languages only* 
<}ujaiuti aud Maralln have all throe. Siiulhi, Panjabi, and TlinJj 
have only” Tuasculiuo and feuiinirui-, Iknigali ami Oriya have no 
gender at all, except in Ibc pure {Sanskrit words now po largely in- 
troduced, which retain the form of the San.-lrit gtmder, but even 
this only in the higl}er stvle.” Mr. Rofiiues tliiuJts that the ns(‘ of 
gomler has shown signs (A' beX'oiiijiig loss habitual, and of gradually 
dying out. Gender exists in Hindi and Panjabi, but it is fre- 
quently disn?garded, and it would probably have fallen into disuse 
but for the rise of a literature and the estabiisbment of the printing- 
press. It is a linguistic reiiiiejuont tliat can well Ijo ih.spensc*d 
with, and ^ve jtun in “setting our faces agjiin&t the tibnoxious pi^ 
dnnlry of some modern Rmigrili wu'itors, who, in rosusci tilling a 
Sanskrit adjective, bring back with it tbo gender which the sp<dvcu 
langiiago has long ago got rid of.” 

The modem languages have discarded tbo system of case-tovmi- 
lijilion which oblamed in Sanskrit, and ha\e adopted the analytical 
method of employing detachcMl particles. Hindi is prominent in 
this rt«pect, SinJhi the most backward. Hr. 'J'rumpp, tho autluir 
of an excellent grammar of Sindlii, has claimed for that language 
a pre-oiainenco, “ in a grammatical point of view’,” because “ it 
has preserved an exuberance of grammatical forms for which its 
sisters may well envy it.” This has stirriHl up tho wrath of Mr. 
Reames, who exclaims agninst it as “ false philology,” aud pours 
forth a torrent of oloquoiico abtmi it. “ As well,” ho says, “ might 
tho modern traveller, earned at the rate of thirty miles aji hour in 
a comfortable railway carriage, envy the ancient (loriuan plunging 
through tho muddy forost-rohds in his vast and unwieldy bulluck- 
wagguu.” This, and moro in the same strain w'hioh follows, is all 
very right, hut was scarcely called for, as tho eupoi*if»rity claimed 
for Sindlii was restricted to its graiuiuatical riches, and hud no re- 
forouco to its practical utility. Sindhi has kept cIos^t to tlie 
Prakrits than any other of the luodeni languages, and so is riche r 
in grammatical forms and has a higher value for piirtdy technical 
purposes ; but no one would dream of placing it in the first rank 
as a medium of intcrcouise. 

We pass on to the declension of nouns, which, tiken pbilologi- 
ccdly, has more interest than any other pt\rt of (ho ^ammor of thess 
languages. The noun prefients the greatest uiveigences from 
Sam^t and the Prakrits, aud shows at the same time some 
puzzling analogies to the Dravidian huiguagi^s of tho South. On 
the strength ox these resemblaiiceB some writers have claimed the 
language of Northern India as members of the Dravidian branch 
of the Tiiraiiian &mily. This is an aiTiliation that can by no menus 
be conceded, for except in this single matter of declension the 
I^them tongues are mearly qf Aryan deaconl. other pecu- 

liarities as the languages of the North and South h«ve in common 
may be pMed over as fbrtoiious} but tho method of declension 


must not be so lightly dismissed. A rule has been laid down in the 
science of comparative pliilology to the effect that, however freely v 
words may be boirowod, grammatical forms are not adopted from an 
alien lanf^uge. This is undoubtedly a reasonable maxim, and of 
ve^ general application ; but if ever there was reason to doubt its 
universality, theao languages afford the opportunity. The Northern 
languages prewirve none of the case-endings of ^Banskrit, but the 
general principle of declension is this. The nouns have a nomina- 
tive singular and idural, and an oblique foiiu singular and plural : 
the oblique form Ixnng lluit to which the post-positions are added 
to distinguish the different cases. Now this is exactly the method 
of tlio Dravidian langiuigos. Tho derivation of tbeiio oblique forma 
from tlin Prdliriis is coufessodly “ tlie most intricate and difficult 
part of llie inquiry.*’ Mr. Roames, indeed, smooths over tho diffi- 
culty by wiyiug that “ the mystery is not so much what they are, 
as how they camo to assume their present shapes.” This, it is 
obvious, bi'gs the question. It ussumes the relationship, though 
the family likeness is hardly traceable. A good deal of ingenuity 
is plinwn in tho endeavour to trawj the oblique forms to the 
rianulQ’it Cfwe-endings * but the conclusion arrived at is, “ that 
ill Ixtlh hingulor and plural tho lenninatious of tho obliquo descend 
from a gcmoral form produced by the furiou of all tbe oolique cases 
of Sanskrit.” A possible, though not a veiy convincing, result. Rut 
admitting tho fact, under what influence did the mocfern lanj^ges 
develop these obliquo forms, which are as foreign to Sanwit as 
they are to Greek and Latin P SSido by side with them, and oveU 
mixed up with some of them, were the Dravidian tongues, in 
wdiich this mode of (locbtUAioii is an especial foatun\ The possi- 
bility of thi‘ir having exercised an influence ought to 1x9 iairly 
examined, and not to bo diiimiKsed under tho authority of an 
ra'bitrary rule, which, as we shall presently show, is admitted to 
have some exceptions. Again, the use of post-positions is another 
Dravidian feature which has to be taken into account, although 
tlio argumeiita founded upon it have been pushed too far. Some 
of those post-poritions are traceable to Sonski it sources, though with 
groat dillicully and uucoTtainty . As an example, we will notice 
the dative particle ko, which is identical in sound with the 
Dravidian sign of tbe dative, Ao, Am. The believers in Dravidian 
iiillucuccs have bold this to be an incontrovertible proof of 
identity. Mr. Iknimea is successful in showing that, although tbe 
words "arc now identical, they were not so niurb alike in ancient 
limes. He adducits the old forms kn/mn, and ka/tun, in face of 
which it is impossible to claim for this particle a direct reUiliou- 
sliip with the Dravidian 7i;o, which is known tu have been spelt 
morn than a tliousund years ago just ua it is at present. But, though 
successful iu repudiating tlie Dravidian connexiuu, tbe author is 
not BO convincing in the riaiiskrit origin ho Ahsigns to this particle ; 
und the dillicully is nimle manilVai enough by the fact that he has 
ch/ingcl tho opinion o.vpreased in bis first volume. There he 
attributed it to the syllable kan>t tlio accusative case of Sanskrit 
nouna in ka. We took rtccasitm to express a doubt of this deriva- 
tion. Dr. Truiupp, in his Sindhi GraimuiU', referred this particle 
to tho iSauskrit “ fi»r the siike of.'* Mr. lk»Aiucs now throws 
ever hi.'* first theory aud Hr. Truiiipp'a proposition in favour 
of the ^Sanskrit “ al tho side. ’ All thi.s shows the great 

diflicullv of aci'ounting for the origin of this parlielo, and wo must 
cunfobs that ^Mr. Roamed s Inst theory is not n whit moro satis- 
fuctorv to us than the former one. The best that can be said about 
jiiost of the speculations on the cases nro that they are plausible^ 
but not coin inciug ; worthy of consideration ns tlieorios, but not 
adniisriblo as dcinonKirntiuus. Wo are as fully cunvincM as Mr. 
Reaines cnii be of the descent of the Northern languages from 
Sanskrit, but their apparent similarities to tbe Draviman tongues 
ought to bo thoroughly examined. This w'urk will not be com- 
plete withnut it, aiul w e should bo ghid to see Mr. Reames handle 
tho mutter in a concluding clmpter. The relntious between tho 
Aryan and Dravidian races in India have had their eifecis on both 
bides, and may have influenced lungiuige os well as other matters. 
Mr. Roames admits this, and says thero is great reason to 
puspcct non-Aiyan infliienc*' ” Ix^th in the Rongali and Griya. 
Tho nature and "extent of this influenco is well worth investi^- 
tioii. That tho modern langu^'es of India are not proof ajj^iiiat 
foreign grammatical iutliience is Bht)wn by tbo fact that “ {Sindhi 
allies itbclf to Pei>iau and rnshtu by a"prHctico foreign to its 
bister-tongues of suffixing promaninal signs to nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs, a complicated and diflicult svslem fitnn which the other 
languages are fortunately Irre.” On tho tdher hand, the Goud, a 
laiiguogo of tho Dravidian family, siMmis to have lost tho relativo 
participle which is peculiar to the J>ravidlAU tongues, and has 
adopted from tho ilindi a relativo pronoun, a Uiing which is 
utterly unknown to it.-^ .“listers. Tho hist chapter, on the Pronoun, 
is short and comparatively clear, hocuiiso these woixfs are trocejible 
with more distiiictuess and cortainlv to tho Prakrit forms. 

Wo have criticized some of Mr. iioainoss views, buLiua friendly 
spirit and with a j^iist appreciation of tbo dilliculty mid tho valuo 
ox his labr>iirs. llo has enjoyed unusual opportunities fur the 
work bo has undertaken, and neither industry nor critical acumaxi 
has been wanting to turn them to tho best accoimt. Upon one 
point wo must again express our regret. The No^ri oharacter is 
used throughout, and but a very small portion of the Indian w^a 
has boeu Uoniaiuzed. Tho book is thereforo a sealed one to those 
w'ho are unacquainted with tboNagari alphabet, aud iviU slot 
render all the service it might to philological sciaiu^e. 
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Mimn fjOTiOKa 

M r. DARWIN bad prepam\ a second edition of Ids maaterlv 
woik, TVis VariiUiom of ^JbumaU and liaid* under 
cation*^ in wbicb be bas embodied tbo of bis continued 

resetircbes; and of cpuiaiunicatioua from C4.)rrcd])0ndcnt6y durin^jp 
tbo seven yearn wliicb have oliip.so(l since its iirst auj^rmice. 
Mr. Darwin adopts the excellent plan ul* Ki'big a tauilc of tbo 
•principal additions and correct ions which ho has made, from 
which it will bo seta that ii. is 4>iily on tuniie minor points of 
detail, which do not. di.^turb his ^"oneral t^ouclLiBii)US, tlial ho has 
anything to retract or modify. Tho chuptois on Rauguuodis and 
Inueritauco have been ptirticilly riMiiodelJcJ. It is unnecessary 
to repeat what has before bet,ii s.dd of the Ingh merits of this 
work as a model of c!<-ar, precise, uud dtdicately adjusted scleutidc 
statement^ in w'hich a va^t bini v of bcaltcrcd facts seem to taku 
ordered shape, as if by iiatund ory^taJli/aLiun. There is no 
atndning or twisting of iiivnmont., but only a ([uiet, steady ac- 
cumulation of suggCbtivu oLi&ci'\aUoii8. If, wlicn the work w^as 
liist published, there were any doubts ms to the aoiuidiu-.ss of lUiy 
parts of tlie evidence, these must now bo removt d by the scteii 
yuars^ sifting to which it Ims boon .'•abject *'d. 

Dr. lUchardhon, who.se I’topiau ideal id' a town under pevfoct 
saiutiiry control was the cliief attractnai of the Social Sciouco 
Congress at Brighton, hjui jubt ]iublisUcd an iniportimt work on 
the diseases of modern lifet, biased upon a scriew of <‘»sa\s which 
he wrote some yesu'S ago, niul which ho has now developed into a 
more comprehoubiv o and SNcteniiilio troiiii.io. This work is in- 
tended, not as a mere technical work, but for general reading j but 
the author gi\e.s warning that any ojit' who oApi'cts to iiud in it 
** domestic medicine,” or ruvekitions of the arcaiuiin of niediciiiu, 
will be dis/ippoiiited, and explaijia Uuit, avoiding every infringe- j 
meut ou tiic art proper of cuiing diseubC, lie bus c(U)iiiu'il himself 
solely to the science of pieveuliun. This is umloubtiHlly an ' 
aspect of the aubject which is loo inueh neglected, and it is to be 
hoped that I.h*. Itichardsou's weighty ob'^erveiions will receive 
attention. It may be thought that on rome points he pushes his 
coucluBiiU).s rather too tiu* ; but ibeiv is imdoahledly n suiuid body 
of truth in his caniesL wuruinge. He lays groat stress on the 
avoiiUuce of strain and worry in couuexioii with nieutid work, <m 
prudent n^rve in physical cxcvcibo, aiui on the altevnation of w'ork 
and ru^t. Ho has no toleiuuce lor slimulauts of uus kind; but 
rtMiommeriids careful <liel and scrupuhu-s ol»‘aulini'ss, nut merely in 
person uud as regards the olotlics v. rn next the fckiu, but in 
regsvrd to all cioihiug, which, he huiUs, bhould be tie^ueiitly 
.changed, mid never worn threadlare. Perfect isolatlei in his 
first principlo in regard to contagious disease, tuid >triclcr cju’o 
against the internuirrhige of dk-ejise is also very slroiigly iusUted 
njiou. 

Somo time ago, Mr. Arimslrong, who had alreaily attruclc<l atten- 
tion by a poetical tr.igedy cjlloil ijj/onc, published tke lirat iiuttaluieut 
af a trilogy to wbicb he gave the name ol TAc Trayahj of hriul.^ 
The hrst part was devoted to Saul, and now we have tho oilier two 
parts, deiuiug respectively with David and Solomon. 'l’lu*re can bo 
no doubt that this is in viiiiou.s ways a production di.-phiying 
genuiiio power mid original ihoughi. Aiinsiruiig's object 

appears to be to show that the Jewii.]! kings were, alter all, Imman 
beiugs like the re«t of us. How far he has in each ca^-e caught 
the right key bi the historical chai'acU*r.s which he depicts is 
perbapB a question upon which much deep ciilici»iu might bo 
expended ; but it would, hI'Icv all, bo rather tUiowii away. The 
best way to appreciate Mr. .\rmMruiJg’.4 wtjrk is to take it simply 
for what it is—u vivid dmiiuilic poem, di:a.ing witli various 
problems of human puhsi'jii, salfcring, and trial, 'fhe language 
and often the ideas arc eiitindy luodiTii, but this only lielp.s to 
bring out the e^Ji^ential Immunity of the men before us, and the 
xculity of their lle»h and blood, riuul is rcpvoi^enU'd, not ;i3 the 
champion of despotism and superslitiou, but ralher a.s a dk- 
appoliited reformer, suincwhat in advance of his lime. Jn David 
we have a touching picture of the inward strugglos of a uiau of a 
warm, impulsive natmv, who by hU passioimte faith in God 
and Ids feeling that he is in n niystojiou.s and special way God’s 
(^osen instrument, is led to regard hiiuaelf as raised ajiove the 
ordinary level of his kind, and eiuiilcd to indulge iiimocH in 
freedom from ordinary reotrainla as the rcwartl of hi.'? pecidiitr 
minion. His thoughts soar “high as an eagle, to embrace tho 
world,” tmd ho bas visions of “ one unfuund inellUble .‘•plendour” 
which is to complete hi.s life : 

Still the whim ixuk.s and &lill tlie iicavL-u biyoiub 
And inacccMibU: imd viewlr.*'?. r».*ahuH, 

And hvighu wirhout a uaiiic ! uud If i olinib, 

What cud 7 and wlifru the r|uic't of th,; heart, 

Ambition’s halm ? whi-rc perfect ompery, 

Tbo slamber of old pride, the uatiate mhU ? 

In tho midst of these lolty aspirations ho iind.s himself struck 
divwn by a sense of his fleshly w cakuobs and degi'u<lulion. 'Chen 
come Absalom's reunion and death, and David himself then posws 
away dreaming of immortaJily. Solomon is shown currying hia 
ambitious wisdom and insatiable curiosity to the furthest limits, 
till, iinding himself suddenly checked in a grand scheme of imiveraal 
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coiiti^uoat, and hU. f^trqngth of mind and body also failing bimt 
h^ gives hiinself up to doapoir 

Kmpty now 

My lift) os a liraiuod goblet, and my naye 
Kitw aa a drutikiird’s dawn. 

• i'r 

This of man is niter weariness j 
The world aburthiiii, gulling every hour ; 

Mist, rai.st aroiintl, ubtwr* ; shadow and sun, 

Slmtlow uud sun ; faint XLirtns that glint and fiy r 
Sand** aliifting under foot ; 110 sUfl* or stay I 
My wiMlotii wa.H men’ folly 1 

And his last words aro : — 

Out upon this grey life of notliia(.piess ! 

Mr. Armstrong's stylo is not only vigorous but polishod. and ho- 
hasacoruin lorgmiosa of uttoranco which gives elevation to his voi'ao, 
without making it boavy. Altogether there is much fiMlineas and 
power in these poo ms, Ihoiigh they may perJnipa in some jjassagos, 
puzzle those who are accustomed only to conventional views of 
Scriptural persons and ineide.ntib. 

The author of TAe Kintjs iSacri/ico * is rather a prosy poet. In 
hi.s preface he anticipates the objectiou that ho may bo thought to 
be soniewdiat obt*curo, but ho (‘.vplains that tliis is unavoidable 111 
treating of “ themos which no one haa ever yet succeeded in 
making <iasy roxiding.” As regards the first piece, which gives tho 
title to his volume, this exciibc may perliapa bo allowed. It tolls 
tho story of Nozabiialeoyuth, Jving of Tczcuca), W'bo waa not only 
“ tho poet, legislator, astronumer, and lirst warrior of his Sge,*’ but 
“ yet more, tho prophet and religious reformer,” and who set him- 
self to n^geuerate his country by supprossinf^ human s.'icrifices, and 
Bupplauting polythoisni by the worship ot Ipaluemoani — “ Him 
by whom we Jive; tho Unknown; tho Groiitor of all Things,” lie- 
tinda, however, that the time is not ripe for these advances in civi- 
)i/..Htioi), and, maddened by the murder of his ft»)n, he gives himself 
up to ihe priests, and allow^s them to “slay mid least” as much as 
they like. Jt may bethought a proof of courage and solf-cunfideuco 
that a poet shoulli burden himhelf in hiselforls tobe meloilionswith 
such words us l'opoi‘at.fepeth,(}uclzalcbt‘th,TVnochtitla«, Mizcoiizin, 
Pilmanazin, and the idea and machinery of the story are all of a 
mysterious kind. The subject is n»)t inviting, and we cannot wonder 
that the writer should full to make it “ easy reading.” Jn “Oak- 
burn,” a sladeh of nuKlern hueiety, lioweier, ho baa a Ixitter 
chance. This is evidently writfen m imitation of Tennyson, and 
is a sTriking example of llie dL-linclion between real poetry and i\ 
mere stringing of vvmds. Here is a sample ; — ! 

In a b.ii'O of gliminoring Jawa *1 

Aii'l titter «>f girJ-T.'iiion.i .Mabel swjiiu 

'liJl 'l\*a ^houlM l>c puu taimM ; and while tlie lull, wt 

Si.inl-lir.id’ d Ur. J‘ irliK; m tin* jiir ^ I 

J’oili.’iyM the Miii’h fMjuinilira. jusuaird up 
Tin* I'onroniiiiliMii <»! his pbutu’ipbeii' 

Like williov-h‘av<‘S .Vliss KibbiedaJi'. as who 
i'houhl ^’ly, *• Ifow’ swi t l, h<ov mUv*'s.l!ng now [ ” 

A nn ok ►mile sent to meek respun livt* Cheek, 

JVipetual curate of Dydellc-enui-JJjJsih. 

Or, again : — 

Tb»* ipiostiiai rising if neeil wen* to fiH*il 
Hot iMkc.s wiili wuiliug, Mrs. Tutloii thought 
Decision hiy will* MnUl: j’roniptly (lieck 
Wns handing Mabe! i)iul7iii. As ho did it. 

Shyly w itb Slowbray stept the stranger in - 
Tull, .slender, w ith tine eyes. 

And then we have tlio heroic climax; — 

And Buiniid sd will) Mabel t.hrougli the IVa! 

Tu the beiiiJiis jficec.s this pivwy wordincfes is pcrlmpH kas offonsivo; 
but tho writer of those four hundred pages uf dull, lumbering 
verso bu.s certainly miatidmn bis vocation. 

Airs. ITeilVcr t has undoubtedly the true spirit of ft singer, tbouglv 
her execution is apt to he crude and wayward, aud wLst she has 
to say is viTv unequal. She is certainly not successful in hoc 
kilhuis, aud wo ore led to suspect tJiat tlie apparent ease of this 
I furni of verso tempts her into a cfu-oless haste. In the sonnets sho 
I is at her lost, and this may possibly bo duo to tlio restraint which 
j is imposed by the necessity for careful choice and economy of 
I words in this style of composition. 

Violet Fane,” the author |of Dinzil Place, him composed 
another vulumo of weak aud watery vei^ — if verse it can bo coiled, 
for, except that it is printed in the form of verse, it is only ordi- 
nary prose. Thero is so iar an improvoment in her present work 
that there is no ropetitioii of the impropidoties which taint^ th& 
earlier one. 

Mr. Williams has produced a voluminous history of the Midland 
lUilwayS, which, though perhaps rather overloads with gazetteer 
matter, gives a very intercstiug and lively picture of railway enter- 
prise. We ore shown the successive developments of an ambitious 
and enterprising Company, always on the alert; now dashing into 
a neighbouring territory, now nioeting an invasion on its own ; 
if batUed in one direction, immediately seeking an outlet some* 
where else, and nil tho while steadily spreading its kog ibolaQra 
over tho country like a vigorous octopus. It <1s quite thril^g 
to tbllow the almost incessant warmre between , dm lUdlmid 
and other railways ; the despmto conflicts for tmffio ' now at 
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■®5? po>ot|_w»w at aootlier ; a fierce war oloeed perliapebj^awfifieB ■ 
auianc^ with tho enemy, and then another war liMhing out in n 
.new plane. Whatever may be thought of the policy of the Mid- 
iand Company on t^arious pointe, there can at leaat bo no doubt aa 
^ wonderlul growth. I&. WUliamB^a book ia iU^* 

trated ’by some excellent iUuatiations of local acenery) and contaiins 
a good deal of amualng goaaip. There are various pointsi how- 
ever, on which more epecidc information might have been given. 

Mr. Oarew HaalitCs edition of Dodsley’s Old EnglM * ia 
now completed by the issue of the fourteenth and dneenth 
volumes. We have already expressed our opinion of the earlier 
volumes of this work (see Saiurdny JUcvi&w, ^ril 3, 1^75), and 
need^ only repeat that, although Mr. Hazliit is not quite such a 
careful and accurate editcjr aa might bo dosirod, he and his pub- 
lishers have by this ireful reproduction rendered an important 
service to all who are iulerestea in the history of dramatic litera- 
ture. At the same time we cannot help thii^ing that some of the 
pieces which have been reprinted, ospectaUy those in the last two 
volumes, might with advantage have been left iaobscuiity^ as being 
moTo stupid obsceui^, without either literary or historical interest. 

A new edition of Dr. Dyer^s l^otnpeii t, revised and enlarged by 
himself^ hfls just appeared, bringing the informatiuii down to the 
latest date. The value of Dr. Dyers scholarly work has already 
been recognized, and, in its present form, it is the most complete 
4uid convenient record of the luicieut city. It should be men tioued 
•that it is iUustratud with numerous wood engravings and an excel- 
lent map. 

Sir IlolxLtrt Pliillimore has reprinted a number of his judgments 
in the Oourt of Arches t os a meiuorial of that obsoloto tribunal, 
and it is no doubt a very appi’opriate one. The latest judgments of 
this Court — tliose in the tombs lone case and in Jenkins i\ Cook — 
were not perhaps very happy, and thev have since been summni'ily 
reversed by the Privy Council. On Ino whole, 8ir Itobert's judg- 
ments are mure remarkable for their rht^.tovicul tlow than for cloar- 
nesH of perception. 

lly the sunstitulion of woodcuts for coloured lithugrapUs, and 
the omission of some referenoos which are etUiilr accessiblo iu other 
forms, the publishers of Dr. Donaldson's well-known Tluatre of 
the Ch^ka 1 have been enabled to issue a compact edition of that 
vuluuble work at a low ])rice, which will no doubt be welcomed 
as a boon by studtmis. Tate's essay on the Metres is retained in 
Ibis edition. 

It is amozlng what empty and absurd publications are nowadays 
p\it fortli as 8cIj<»ol-books. For (he study of the language, Messrs. 
(Jabsiil and Kuxxjhcr’s Anthology of Modmi French Poetry\\ may pos- 
sibly be of some use, though we should think that prose, in 
which ibo French excel, would have l^cn more profitable as on ox.- 
evcihc. lixeept in its highest forms, Fmuih poetry is poor stall, and 
it toeius rather liiird that Fnglish s’eJioollxoys should have to wade 
through the mass of weak Yerbiage which is here collecU'd under 
the uame of poetry. The tiditens display a singular fatuity in 
asserting that •* the (P'reueh) |>oela of our days yield to those of 
no other country ei^or in purity of thought <»r taste, or iu vivid 
imagination, or in gmphic power of exprmioii.” In point of 
fact, tliero is nothing so worthless os modem French poeir}', 
if we leave out one or two eminent exceptions to the average 
mediocrity. There are hardly more than Um»e or four of the 
writem quoted iu llio present collection who have ever been heard 
of before, aiul the samples of their verse do not encourage any 
desire for further acfpjnmtnuce. Here is a stiecimeii : — 

C*i«t la petite imMuliuiito 

tjui vDua <lemaude iiu peu do pain ; 

Doiincz it la puuvro iuiiciconto ; 

Donnez, ddniicz, cur clle a fniio. 

• * « • 

81 Ilia plaitiic roui imjioitaac, 

Kli Imvu I jr vais rirc ct idiutitor. 
ihi I'afipcct do moil iiifuriuue 
•Tc ne dol8 pas vous attristcr. 

The Three Trials of William JTom%^ vrhich have been repriuted 
In their original form by Mr. Tegg, are interesting as an iUuetra- 
tion of the temper both of the Uovemment and of the Jud^^s 
of that day in regard to popular literature, but are otherwise not 
of much value. The parodies on the IJturgy for which Hone 
was proseeuted are equally silly and profane, but it is evident 
that he was chosen for attack not so much on account of the pro- 
ionity of his writings as because they were diracted against certain 
public men. He was able to show that similar breaebes of go(^ 
^ ‘taste on the part of others had been overlooked, and public feSuig 
Lwaa against the apparent overstraining of the law. It is difH- 
^ttlL however, to have . muck Hympathy with Hone, wlio could 
have his views ia'a leas indecorous manner. His 

K chesat-vhe diiTemut trials bring out very strongly his pluck and 
wdness, as well as his scquaintanco with books. 

''N- * Deddi^e Old EngUdk Pings, Chituud^praPv arranged, with the 
^cHes of aU the C>pmmeataton,_azia Xcw Notes. By VV. Corew llozUtt. 


XIV. and XV. Reeves & Turner, 
t PotimnL By J. H. Dyer, X.L.D. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
^ Dell & Seal 

1 Prime^ EecUmadoal Jwlgmente ddivered in the Ckmet of Arches^ 
^ 1867 io 1875. By the Right Hun. Sir Robert Fbillimoin, D.O.L. Rtviug- 


J%i Thsaire of Ike Greeh. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. E^^th Edition, 
Q.^’Bell h Sana 

yi II Anthology of Mnkm PreHeh Poetry, Junior Coune. Edited by 
frAi C. Cssul and Brof. T. Rarchea bei^ans & Co. 
i 7 fkeTkete Triale of WilHam Juone, V/Uh IntrodiioUea and Neiea by 
^W. Tegg. W.l>!«g*Co. 


Stooehengs ** ia a n&» of oiich estoldiBbed anthori^ o& all' 
anor^g mattera that it is usmecesaaty to aay more ofbia oodi or' 
Bntjsk rural sporta* than that it haa reacnod a twelfth ediHoBf^ 
m which all the latest varieties of athletic and other amiuamanta are 
fully* explained. Since the first appearanoe of this work« croquet, 
wem teunis, canoeing, bicycling, and roUerwakating have eome into 
faebion, and when ** StoneheDge” next reviaea hit manual, aomo 
of these will probably have b^n aupplautod by new ^vices. He 
thinks that riuking has now taken a permanent plane' arnoug 
FhigliBh sports, as it requires fiddly aiul afi'oxds the hMrd'^woiim 
professiouul man on hours physical exercise at any hour of the day 
most couveuient to him, and in a form that aiibrda him the purest 
delight.*’ The iiiat roller-ekate seems to have been invented in 
1823 by one Tyers, a fruiterer in PifxndiUy, and other patents of 
a fiimiW kind followed at intervals, hut nano of these skates wore 
guidablo in cun'cs, except at the expense of enormous friction. It 
woe not till 1865, when J. L. Plimpton of New Vmrk brought out 
hrs DOW famous skate, that curves and oil other figures known on 
ice were brought within the rcRch of akaters on an arfifioial fioc^ 
and some years elapsed before it was taken up by the ]^hUe in 
this country, though it was oocaaionaUy used by protcssionali 
on the stage. Bicycling is another economical amuaement. A 
good ruodstor with a driving wheel fifty inches high enn be got 
for 1 3/. ; it co(>ts no mors for repairs, if fairly used, than a 
horse’s bhoos ; it involves no expemae on a journey save a small 
allowuuce for oiling and cleaning ; and an indiiTerent rider can 
average nine or ton miles an hour without feeling distroiaed at the 
end of a day of ordinary length, Stanton haa done 650 miles 
1,176 yards in 47 hours 10 minutes, net time, or an average of 
raiiter more than 13J miles an hour. Stonenengo ” haa an in- 
teresting cliuptor on the ** choke-bore ” gan, 

Boedeker'a Guide to Palestine and Syria t is the jeunt work of 
Dr. S(.)cin^ Prolofisor of Oriental liODguagos at Baalo, who is well 
acquainted with the Holy Band, and the publisher Idmself, who 
uiudo a tour lor the purpoRO of making the information aa complete 
find exact as posailne. A groat deM of matter haa been ^m- 
presbed into a moderate space, and the dlreotiona as to the details of 
travelling appear to be very judicious and complete. There are 
also a numUir of good maps, and generally this guide-book fulfils sU 
those qualities of pmetiau usefulness which have made the reputa^ 
tion of the series to which it belongs. 

Mr. Paget t has drawn up an interesting statement of the strength 
of Britibh and foreign ironclad lULvies, giving dimensions, armour, 
details of armament, cnginiis, speed, and other particuhuu. Ships, 
he justly contends, must now be measured bv their individual 
power, and not mere nmnbers. The Inflcx&le, for instance, if 
her spet^d is sufiicient, will, with her 24 inches of armour and 
her 81 -ton guns, be fully able to hold her own against the combined 
attack of a ticot, because she will engago nt a range at which her 
own ainiour will Lo invulnerable, while her tremendous guns ^vill 
pierce anything opposed to it. On tbo other hand, if we keep up 
mixed squadrons vrith guns of from 6^ to 35 tons, they will nave 
to engage at a range tit which the heavier guns will nave no ad- 
vantage. Mr. Paget thinks that the design of the Monarch hu 
never l^eeu properly developed, and that p^ial anuour-piatuig ia 
enough. 

Mr. Kogers has gone into (he history of George Wishart, the 
Scottisli niartyr §, with a view to test tbo truth of the cliarges that be 
was a visionary who illegally assumed the priestly office, denied the 
doctrine oL’ the atonement, and conspired afloat the life of Oardmal 
Boaion ; and ho has arrived at the cnnclusian that Wishart did not 
chum prophetic }xiwers, preached with canonical sanction, did not 
act as an ordained priest, always taught the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and not only did not know of tbo plot against Beaton, bat, 
if bo know' it, condemned it. The of these propositions 
strikes one as rather equivocal, and nliuost proving too much. We 
have to thank Mr. Kogers, however, for an intorosriug monograph. 

Mr. KiHxl lias repuUished in a volume the letters from Russia || 
which ho contributed to the Times, He adheres, in the main, to 
the views thil^rein expressed. 

With a view to make known the present condition of Jerusalem, 
and the need of help for the Jewish |[K)pulatioii there, Sir Moses 
Mouteflore has imblished a record of his journey last yearlf, which 
will bo read with the respect duo tn his courage and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Dunning Mocleod has put forth a synopsis of his views on 
credit, banking, and the foreign exchanges, in a handy manual, 
luidor the title of EUonvnts of Eankintj,^* 

The extraordinary miscarriage of I^oidSt.lvOonards's willft should 
be a warning to every man, lawyer or layman, against being foolish 
enough to fancy that he can dispense with the usual professional 
lusaislanoo in carryiug out bis testamentary wishes. But there are, 

• Briiiek Rural Sporte, By Stonehenge. Twelfth Kdi tIon. V, Wama 

&Co. 

t Palesttwt ami Syriu, Handbook for Travcllrrs. ]-'.ditcd by O. R 
Baodeker. X.dpsic : Baedeker. 

X Navtd Powere and thdr PoUey, By .T. C. riiget. Longmans & Co. 

a Life of George tPideartt the Scoltieh Jiartgr, By Rev. C. Uo’^on. 
Edinburgh: Paterson. 

g JMitrefrem Rnana in 1875. By £. J. Reed, C.B., M.P. Hhira^ 

%An Open IstUer: addrteerdto Sir M, Montefiore^ Kar«„ an Ma Vtdt 
to Jemeulrm in 1875 ; and a Earratioe of loriy Vagd Soioum fa iht Maht 
Land By Sir M. Montclloie. VVorthemicr tk Co. 

The Etments of Ranking. Byli. Dnimiaig Macleod. LohgMBsdb 

Co. 

tt PracHeat Advice to Thelatort and JSjnsmess^ fiv PhiMi^ 
TIdrdEditten. UittUtoiw Adama, & Go. ^ 
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no doubt| points on which intondin^i: testators aro anxious to ho 
informed, and Mr. Phipiwn’s “ Practical Advice” is plain and to 
the point. 

Air. Archer's account of various forms of charitnhlo work* con- 
tains a good deal of interesting information, hut is distigured hy a 
rather twaddling style, and a canting afTectHtion which substitutes 
Scriptural phrases for the ordii^ names of the various institutions 
which aw paased under review. Thus, for instance, we have 
With them that go clown to tho sea in ships,” With the children 
of the stranger,” With them that Ihint by the way,” In the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, ” *^With Ihetn who Jiave not 
where to lay their heads,” “ Feeding tho Multitude,” and so on, 
instead of such simple title’s ns tSaiJors’ iJomes, “Providenco” 
Hospital, Invalid Asylum for lii'sj)ectablo hVinaloa, Royal Hay- 

g ital for lucurabJes, Slight Refuges, you])-Kilc'ht*iw. {Still the book 
\ worth looking nt. 

Miss Hope's idfo of Graco Darling f is in one way n work of a 
very unsatisfactory cliarnctcr. VV'o do not know how far it is 
fiction and how tar matter-of-fact biography. Wo nr** trt’Hted to 
long conversations botween diihirom. peraoiis the report of which 
inust be to a great extent imaginary ; that is to say, the convc'rsa- 
tions may have actually occurred, but, iinU’sa there was a short- 
baud writer present to take down what was said, it i-^ ditticult to 
see how it can now be literally repriMluc(‘d. I’he truth is that 
Gi*Me Darling's life, with the exception of the heroic adventure by 
which she made herself famous, wiis, like her chfuael.*r, extremoly 
simple, atud might be rill lobl in a couipfirativelv brief sp^cc. Ihit 
then Miss Hope had detenu ined to make a hook, and n ho»»k she 
has nnulo. At tho very beginning there ij? a great lump of 
padding about Mr.«. i^W and woiuon's work in gofierul, then we 
have im account of ancient Xorthumbrin. with fpiotations from 
Dean Stanley, and so on. The volume is fmilier expanded by 
chapters about lighihoiises and perils of tho sea. Tim »dinj*ter 
called August Picnics ’* maybe taken fus an example of Miss 
JTopo's style of passing off twaddling Hetion as biography. 

Mr. Vincent lias compiled a useful record of sci(‘nt.ific and 
mechanical progress during the past vear.t A great many valuable 
facts are constantly turning up in scicntilic new&pupc’rs mid ioiirualH, 
but are afterwards apt to bo lo&t on account of the scattered w'ay 
in which they nro published. Mr. Vincent’s ycar-Ihok is n sort 
of sieve in which the most important fragments of this information 
are collected. 

Mr. Alartiu s Slnfesmana Year Book § keeps up its reputation for 
conciseness and suiUeiency. No one can umler uand foieitru nues- 
lions without such a work at hand for con.-^taei refenmee. Many 
unfortunate Turkish bondholder^ and tho viriuti-- of other iinsiTu- 
puloua States might have s:i\e<l their money if they had pr^n iouMly 
invested in Air. Martin’s inode.-t mnnual, and studied the amor. n’t 
of debts alrcjidy contructe.d. The aniiaments of various Stnte.^ are 
also an instructive duo to their foreign jiolicy. There is a uhiiig 
more useful for Euglislmuju, jicit now. or indeed at all tinic.-^, llian 
to understand exaetly how their iieighlKUirs are situated. 

Air. TufneH's Mlainiash anrl projudieecl uttadf on tho s 3 "steni of 
boarding-out children || as practised in {Scotland, and to some extent 
in England, has naLumlly given great oUenecj. Afr. Skelton, the 
{Secretary of tlio Tour Laiv Hoard in Scotlaiul, feels bound to 
treat Mr. Tufuell to wluit in that country i.s called a *• good 
heckling," and certainly does not mince matters. He bound to 
say that in Mr. Tufaell's “ indictment din'cted agsnn«t the Poor Law 
authorities in {Scotland, tho strict and nb&oluto adherenec to farts 
which should characlori/e ollicial dormiients li:i.s not b -eri ub- 
^rvod.” The facta which Air. SSkelt4jn seta bu-th >e“iu to 

justify his assertion that the boarding-<jut a>^tem gives very goixl 
results in {Scotland. 

At first bight tlie title of Aliss Vor.ge’s book .si'eni*? to .*^uggest 
that it is rather out of date. ChnHmaA AfummorH%^ how**\er, is 
only one of .seven etorie.s, and they are all good '.turie.s, in Mi^s 
Yonge'fi well-know'n style, and fit for any time of y*Mv. 

Nothing is more exhilarating than a hojourn in the Ilighhiiids 
in good weather, with agreeable frieiul.s and plenty of sport, and it 
is natural to find a record of eucli experiLmre.s brimming ov(‘r with 
frolicaomo gooil nature, anti animal spirit.s. What, however, 
sportsiuen who take to literature nio in soiim danger of forgijlting 
is that it is ditliciili to reproduce tlio atmosphei'e of their ow n ex- 
hilaration for the bonelil of reader.s at a distance. A jokc’. niay \je an 
excellont joke in a particular company at a particular njuiuent,but 
it is wonderful how it (ivaponites when bottled for exportation. 
This remark applies to Mr. Abbott's Ardenmuhr **, a record of 
Rcenexy nud sports in tho Highland.s of Scotland.” It i.s satisfac- 
tory to see that Mr. Abbott enjoyed hiinsi^lf so heartily; but, 
after all, the telling of it is apt to Hag. Jt is written in that ('.hcor- 
ful, Blangy, simple-minded stylo whicJi is so much appreciated in 
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sporting circles, whore lioalthy physical werc^e ocd a good 
appetite allay any troublesome craving for xuttdlectual «fk<dteuii'nt. 
1 here are, liovrever, some touches of pawky ” humour both in 
the etching's and the letterpress. 

The object of Air. Ueom CliifonVs Lite AsBiirance Handhk -’k • 
is to *^restora public coundence in Life Assurance Offices.'^ > The 
xyriter describes the working of a number of ofHcee as an illustra- 
tion of the conditio^ under which, ho thinks, absolute safety can 
bo secured. We siiQuld be disposed to doubt, however, wj&uthur 
pushing and pulling ore so ossenlial to the success of a m^ell-csta- 
blished otlice as ho seeuis to imagine ; and it is obvious that this 
must involve a heavy expenditure of a somewhat doubtAil kind. 

Air. Jkirtley, who has made a special study of the Poor Law 
ay.sieiiit, and is already known by sevwal works on the subject, has 
cumpilud a manual of tho duties of Guardians, with praclicnl 
t'xampUm of tho treatment of typical cases. It must tend very much 
to simplify a Guardian’s labours to have such a clear and practical 
guide at hand, and Mr. liartley, besides distinctly explaining the 
duties, gives some sensiblo advice. 

Mr. Roopor once spent some time in a wild corner of County 
Alayo, wliera lie had some good shouting; and he has thrown 
sonjo personal rominiscenctis of his residence there into tho 
iVinii of a story. 1 lii those days thert^ hits been rather a aurlidt of 
pictures of Irish life, and, though Air. Hooper’s are not without inte- 
r«*.st, tbi’Y aro rather too much like what one has road before about 
the “ poUioeii,” tho pretty girls, tho big salmon, and aU the rest of it. 

The object of First Steps in Oeoyraphy § is to prapare young 
pupils for the study of geography by giving thorn an interest in the 
aceiirato observation of eurroundihg objects, and making them 
luideisituid tho oleiuentary notions and technical phrases which 
will afterwards bav»^ to bo applied. A sound foundation is time 
laitl for future instruction. The work is intended for the assist- 
ance ol teaclici's, mid is adapted to tlie most recent revision of tlie 
New Code. 

The Oxford University I’ress bus issued what is said to be “ the 
fcmallesi Pm^'er-HooK in the world.” || It is three and a half inches 
in length, and weighs barely an ounce. Only a very foolish person 
would oyer think of ruining his ey(‘sight by reading such exeeed- 
ingly miiiuto typo, ospecialiy as it is uiado still morti indistinct by 
the extreme tbiuiu^ss of the paper. Tho only oxcuso for .such a 
work is that it is a typographical curiosity. 

Debrett’s annual issuesli are of the clmractor; but tbe^ 

volume wliich deals with the lluupo of Commons acquires u par- 
ticular value from being enricbed by Jh*. Ken«?aly*ft coat of lu ms, 
wbicb is anmguilicHitciriubiimtioii ot quurUu-iiigs from the bla/oii- 
iu^'A of jMigJand imd ancient France those (d’ s«une apocryphal 
Irish cliirltaio. Wo do not (mow whether it is giiamnte.od by 
Heralds' t'ollego ; but, as far hh lions and all that fort of thing 
go, it i.s a wonderful picco of art. 

l^r simie years Dr. Dobell has been editing Rei>orts on tho pM- 
gress of pruclical and Kcientilie medicine out the extent of the> 
.subject hiiB been found soinewhat ciubarrassing, and ho lius now 
resolved to coiilino the animal Reports to a specilic departinetif , 
that of chest disea.se, Tho tirst niumal volume has just appeared, 
and appears to bo a very eompleto and valuablo work of reference. 

Aliijor (.-liflbixl, Frofe.saor ot* AMilitary J.aw at tho Staff College, 
has composed a cia.ssilied jnm i> of the Mutiny Act and Articles of 
\\ nr tt the uso of military students, whieh presents in a brief 
form all the iiccesHuy iiiformatioTi on tho subject. 

The ..'l/i/.sicrf/ Talcs and Slict then translated from the Gorman of 
1‘disc! I’ollvO H are of rather a HontimcnUil and vapoury cast, aud 
tho mix lure ot biography and tictiou is very confusing. 
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TUB EOYAL TITLE, 

T HS dislike generally entcrtaiiicd to the Quehn being 
oaVled Empress is so' strong that the CiiANCELLOit of 
tbo ExcnsQUBR spoke of it on Thursday as a panic* This 
may be a good or a bad term to use in speaking of this 
particular outburst of public feeling, but it at least closes 
tbo diBoussion ae to whether the feeling is genernl and 
strong. The grounds uf a panic may bo niistaken, but it 
would be absurd to speak of a panic uu tho Stock Exchange 
without meaning that thoro was a general alarm among 
speculators. There being this strong feeling, liow was 
expression to be given to it in tlio llouse of (yommuns? 
Unfortunately^ when the strong feeling i.s against a ^liniri- 
terial proposal, there is often no prac^tieal means of giving 
vent to it, except by the leader of the Opposition be- 
coming tho organ of iU expnission. Imniodiately a 
totally now question is raised, and the supporttus of the 
Ministry say that, if tlio matter in to ]k\ treated as one 
involving a triumph or defeat of iheii* party, they will 
sink every other thought in the dcterinination to crush 
tho Opposition. It became a trial of strength bciween 
Mr. Djsuabli and Lord IIahtinoton, and Mr. Disraem, 
Iiaving a largo majority williirg to follow him, used it, and 
Lord HAttTtNGTON was crushed, lint it would not ho accu- 
rate to say that the majority was composed nltogcther of 
members who voted merely to suppoi‘t the Ministry. There 
were several motives whudi comhined to actuate ilic 
majority. There was the fooling tliat, having gone so far 
as to pa.ss the scoond reading, the House was not jnstiiicd 
in tqfnsmg altogether the title of Empress ; the feeling 
that if tho Bill was a favour to India, a favour having 
been offered should nofe'bo witldield ; tho feeling that we 
must not shrink from proclaiming our intiuitiou to refaiu 
suprouio command over India ; and, above all, tho hope 
that somehow the title of Empress might be happily 
contlned to India, and that wo in England should never 
be troubled with anything to remind us that the Queen 
was anything but Queen, Whatever turn the debate had 
taken, it is probable that tho votq. would have been 
llip satue, but in point of fact tho debat o was very 
u^cfdb The ' Ministry have at last, after many Wan- 
dering guesses, arrived at a tolerably clear view of what 
they think tho title of Empress of India means, why they 
think it should be ussuiued, and why the evil conse- 
quences generally appi'chcndcd are not likely to flow from 
xL The meaning of the title is said to be that the Queen 
is paramount sovereign in India ; tho reason for the title 
being assumed is lluit it is coTivcnicnt that this siipre- 
juacy, which is a fact, should bo publicly proclaimed in order 
that the princes of India may know, and that rdl others 
. concern^ may know', their true position, and that every 
wtivc of India, from the liighosi to tho lowest, may clearly 
understand that, having got dominion over theni, Englanu 
iutends LO keep it. And the reason why no evils arc likely to 
be felt in England are that the reasons for calling the Queen 
. KmujTOBS can onlyi^pply to India, and are bueh as neees- 
to localise the title. The intention to i*ofain by tho 
"iWord. supreme dominion obtained by the sword cannot, it 
is argued with some force, bo a thing which any one can 
OQjpatdcr it ^sirablo to announce wuth regard to England 
iti^or to the OokmiesI The Queen is not taking a now 
title in describe more accurately whom she rules 

. livheni she rulcSf but, to infbrm one p^icuMV portion of 
' her subjects that s&e rules them in a paijieolar ^ay, and 
" .^hatthis is the way in wKMh she pj4rp<NM^,lbdkth&y shall 
fllsd length of time. . < 

have to W ah^ir^od.'^ Is the 
edfrsot title if ^fined exdufiivf ty to 


India y and is it expedient that, if accurate, it should bo 
assumed Y Wo must, own that it does Beom uu accurate 
title. ICinpoiw is an apt expression for a sovereign 
who i.s sovereign of other sovereigns. There was much 
dincassion in the House as to tho i*elation of the Indian 
chiefs to the English (b'owu, and it was pointe<r out that 
mmy of tho chiefs, if not all, haw occopfed H>c positiou 
the^ hold under treati(\s Avith # But tbei*0 hothing^ 
inconsistent in saying that a sovereign may by contract 
uiidertakiO to recogui/o anotlier sovereign as his paramount 
lord ; and, whcthi r liy custom, or by express stipulation, or 
by our interpret sit mu of stipulations in which the cliiofft 
liavc been forced to iiccpiicsco, tlm relation of the^chi^a 
to the Kngbsli Crown b.as come to bo exactly Aiat o? 
dependent sovereigns to a supremo sovcndgiiv Tho 
nature of this dependency ia very real and complete. 
As Mr. Grant Dutk truly said, there is not a single Indian 
prlnco who would think of denying that tho Qcur.s is 
paramount in India. The native States ai'e obliged to 
act with tho Viceroy in all matters cousidov(‘d by him to 
alllct India generally ; none uf ilic.so SUtos aro allowed to 
niako tn‘utics, either with foreign Powers or^each other. 
All have to submit to our intorfbronco so faJK.A8 we think 
pwper to exercise it ; and the recent instance of Baroda may 
remind us how very summarily the right of inkirfereuce is 
o(»c»Tsiona)ly exenused. That it is now expedient that a 
title should l»o as.siinied distinctly prockiimirig fhis sove- 
reignty, is asserted on the following gitmiuls. It. is con- 
venient that tho claim of paiurnoiiiit sovendgnty should be 
nnide, in order that tho native princes may once for all 
understand their position, tinil iliat when we exercise oiu* 
parnraoiuifc rights we should not seem to bo dm'ng something 
extraordinary and occuHsional, but Boraothing n^ral, 
regular, and neccs.Sixry. When, for example, we deposit u 
Ga’ikwar, or require several medical certificates to excuse -t 
the non-atlcnd.Tnco of the. infant Nizam to pay homage to 
the Pitixci; or WALt..s, it is convenient that we ehuuld 
be understood not to bo momentarily capricious oi* exact, 
ing, but to bo inorely carrying out a settled atid accepted 
policy. In tho next place, our dominion hi India is 
so strange and new that speeulativo jiatives** ,npght 
bo tenipied to ask whether w'o onnselvea really and inf tho 
bottom of our hearts think it can last. This is a donbt or 
suspicion from which it is thought very desirable that tho 
native mind should bo relieved, and we therefore now pro- 
claim in a significant way that, having forced our way into 
India, we mean to stay there. Englaiid wishes to let all the 
world know that sho ailopta with regard to India the 
words of Maraluil MacMahon — “J y snis, et. j*y restc.*’ 
Lastly, it w s-Tid ihat this signiliciiiil proclamation of ours 
will be ino.sfc .TCcept.Tblo to the n.'ttives goiierjilly. It is 
difficult of oour,so to prove this. Lord SAUlsm i;v said ou 
Tuesday that 1 ho iiaL’vos are politically dumb. SirSrAF- 
roi{i» Nom IK oTi:: defined their position with more delicmw of 
di.s tine! ion. 'JMjey a re not exactly d uinb, nor do they exactly 
speak ; but the word Enipres.s is •* trembling on their lips,’” 
and our apprehension or interpretation of tbo nascent 
sound may bo lielpcd by onr general knowledgo of tho 
propensities of tho native mind. Tho natives like to think 
that there is some one over every one ofee. They loye 
live under a strong enduring Government. If they Imse a title, 
they like it to be a good big rolling title, a title fijils. 
their mouths., when they have got over their diffl^tios 6^ 
articulation. If they bow, they like to bow to tba .j^rtMsrpX • 
Wu may choose to consider these proponaitiea 
eervilQ, ... ft is simpler, tho Goyq^rnment i^ply; to 
merely Oriental, atid to them, la ti' 

bap]^ eoineidenoo that -affoM a 

poctuLiafly Oltlantal desioripl^ 
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he iiu'uinhoiit un him, i>f bringiuf? English ojunion ami 
English iooling U) hear on lu<liaiL nflUirs, and the 
fiirthor duty which Jiord CAK>N\TiVON thiulcs rests with 
every Governor of a Crown colony of making tho local 
iiovemmeut feel thrmigh the Iclcgraph and by tho 
issno of positive instructions that it is dcpeiiderit 
ou tho H«)inc C»uvermij«)nt» and must not usurp iiulepon- 
deuce. Eo doubt the desjvitch was a sovore rebnko ti» 

!i<ud NouriiHttooiv ; bnt, then it i.s, as L<»t\l SAMSi-.ruv said, 

Ids hiisiiiess ti> i’ebuk(' a Viceroy when the Viciu’oy uoc‘s 
wmng. 

A very diilerent tlieoiy of the relations of the Viceroy to 

o Secretary of Slato was laid down by Lord IjAWRCNck. 

Ill his opinion tht* Viceroy is not at all liki 
of an or(iinary Crown colony. Tho circuinst 
he is placed arc totally diilerent. 1.1c has to symoon/A: 
authority in the preseiu'o of a vast multitude of Orientals 
who arc only kept down by tho awe of autluuity. lie has 
to think what is best for India, to take the sti^ps which 
India requires, to pniposc tho legislation which Iiulia 
iieuds. lie reports lus doings to the t^ecretary of State, 

Avho, if he pleases, can ret ail him or veto his measures. 

As far as eouvenicnce may admit, it is no doubt desindjlo 
tbnt, before inr^asun'S are proposed by the Viceroy, he shouhl 
aihmit them to the {Secretary of State, as the Secretary ol 
State ' ‘ ’ 

.v™: . „> .h. i ,™. u ..p.™,. 

Jt is nsernl for him also to know hefoic * »‘‘'V Cabmet iroiu men Jiko iM. IlumiT and tho Duke ot 


THE FREXCIl MINISTEIIIAL STATEMENT. 

A MINISTKUIAL Btatoment which begins by assortinpf 
the legitimacy of tho existing order of things in 
Franco may be thought to bo either superflaous or uselc*^^^ 
If tho dt'liherate cousont of a constituent Assembly a=i«* 
tho popular rni ideation which is implied in tho return ot 
a largo Kepiibliean majority arc not at oneo recognized as 
sullieicnt to give tbo requisite validity to tho Xtepnblic, ol 
what avail will it be that tho new Cabinet has added its 
seal Y If wo j)ass beyond the form, and ask whether the new 
institutions have any promiso of perinancnoo beyond those 
Avhich have pix^coded thorn, the answer must bo lolt to tho 
future. Either way, it may bo contended, tho first paragraph 
^-f the statement which M. DcrAiKK read on Tuesday in the 
Senate, and tho Duko Deoazks in the Chamber of Deputies 
is nlti'gether out of place. Tho answer is, that messages 
of this kind are not intended either for foreigners or toy 
political students. They are addressed to tho parties which 
corripnso tho Logislaturo at that particular timo, and, judged 
by this standard, 1 ‘ ‘ will not. 

appear inappropriate. Its 0]>oning words defi no with great 
ae(airacy tho position which its authors intend to assume 
willi rcfcrotico to tho Legitimists, tlio iionapartists, anti 
the extreiuo Republicans. TJio sivs-sertioii that, in human 
eintiyiHiilicsom., Hs( rul' 8 i.>.!?..Kl.ic.nswi(li InssuiK-rioi wH'ioty, iMxvor cannot have a higher origin than tho 
vledgo of Knglisli oiuiiiou uml Engjish h oling.^ It is ft “ 



requires a inensuro ™»iji ho can, anil Mill hiivo a 

Tcto, it is lii.s liHKiin (-s in |*a?i***^'‘ 1' of feilalo rebukes him, 
it. He •will have done all for In fcaf^st^Mfi'rfnitfd mnst. 

clear oonscience. If flm siforetai anfl high feoliujj of 
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The only Icgacien from the lat.o j^asenibly wliich the 
new Cabinet Beema prepared to accept are the controversy 
about University degrees and the controversy about the 
nomination of mayors. It is a decided concession to tho 
Left that these questions should thus bo singled out for 
immediate legislation, Tho coinproiniso arrived at by the 
Assembly during the passage of tho Univei'sity Eilucntioii 
Bill has hardly begun to take effeet, and it is certainly 
early to inU'rfere with it. lint tluj prormpt activity with 
which the bishopH have availed themsclvt'S of tlieir now 
powers as regards the foundation of Universities has 
given a flavour of oloriculism to a law which iu iisolf 
was neither unjust nor injurious to the interests of 
education, and it is almost impossible for a Cabinet 
which leans in any degree on tho Jjcft to avoid pro« 
fessing i>j readincjss to review the question. Under tho 
proaont law tho examiners for degrees are appointed 
by a Board in which the University of France and tho 
flim Universities are alike represented, and tho legist 
concession demanded by the Lott is the excision of tho 
latter element from tho Board. It will appear to many 
that the narrowness of spirit which will he.sitaio to allow 
due merit to the candidates scut up from a rival Univcr.sity 
may bo as powerful in the University of Franco as in the 
free Universities. Even if tho swurity afforded by common 
representation on tho examining Board is found inexpe- 
dient, some C({ually unpopular equivalent will probably 
have to bo substitutfxl for it unless the legislation of last 
year is to be altogether overthrown — a resnlt which is 
scarcely to be expect<*d when four members of the Cabinet 
were also imsmljers of the Cabinet which passed the 
Universities Bill. Tho nomiiutiion of mayors is a matter 
which has been made to seem more important than it 
really is by reason of tho exaggerated expectations 
which tho Duke of Broolik, and even M. Hi'KKET/entcr- 
tained of fho working of the present law. They 
always assumed that it would be impossible to 
manage tho elections unless the Government nomi- 
nalod the mayors. Whim the elections came it turned 
out that, even thongU they had the norniTiatiou of tho 
mayors, they were wholly unable to manage tho elections, 
at least in any sense which atfoctod the composition of the 
Chambers. The relations between the Government urid the 
mayors are such that it may often be highly ineonvenioiit 
to have the post occupied by an advt'rsary, not luerely 
of the pnrticnlsir Cabinet, hvit even (jf tin* form of govern- 
ment wliieij it IS tho business of the Cabinet to adniinistcr. 
Tho Ri'publuaii party are likely to feel this inconvenience 
quite as keenly iis any of thelv oppoiu-nts, and it may be 
suspected that- in their hearts they are not very anxious to 
deprive themselves of au ud vantage or\vhi<»)i they fliiled fo 
deprive either M. Bin kkf or the Duke of Bfioni ik. But 
the necessity of app.^aring eunsistent coinpels thi3 Left to 
insist on some moditication of the law, and leaves the 
Cabinet no choice but to promise to give tho subject its 
best consideration. 

Some Burpriso and more regret has been expressed at 
M. Gamuktt.v's attitude towawls the new Minislry. It 
seems to bo forgotten that, though a politician may not 
resent in act tho exelusion of himseli' and his followers 
from the ofiicos to which their weight in the Legislature 
appeal's to entitle them, it is scarcely to bt* expected that 
ho should not resent it in wonts, M. G A. Mhu i r A probably 
knows as well as any man that in tho present conJifioii of 
Franco a Cabinet formed on ajrier. IVirliamoiitary princi- 
ples is out of tho question. Tho Exoeiuive is more Cuii- 
sorvativc than the Lcgi.slature ; and the Executive, as well 
as tho Legislature, has to bo consulted in carrying on tint 
governinont. But, inasmuch as Ihe existing Cabinet is 
professedly forruod on l^arliiimentary principles, it is not 
unroasouablo that tho leader of wluit is accepocd, at all 
events until some decisive decision shall havo proved tho 
contrary, os tho strongest section of tho Hcpublican 
party in tho Chamber of Deputies should call attention to 
so direct a violation of tiicm. And snjiposing, as them is 
good reason to snpposo, that the Cabinet is gouiiinely ilc- 
publicau, it is to be desired that M. Oambbtta should take 
up an attitude of criticism rathor tlxan of simplo support. 
A time must arrive when tho term Bopublican will ccaso 
to bo a party distinction, and will l[i|c6iae a common 
title, including not Only tho Ministerialists, but also tbo 
bulk of 4 the. Onposition^ When that timo i^rrivos, 
il. GambAta will be the natural leader of tho Liberal 
BopablioauB, as M. Dufaxjre, or his sneoessors, wUI h 6 the 
natural loader of tho Conservativo liopublicans. Probably 


tho immodiato result of this cliango will bo to lesjlieii tho 
numlicr of M. Gamuktta's followers. Of late the !Be- 
publicau party has been almost identiflod with him, i»as- 
much as Iho nominally Kepnbllcan Adiainistration was 
suspected of cheriBhiDg a li^cret aflectiou for o^er foriM 
of govern rnent. Now tViai Ibis is no longer tbo ca^‘«o, the 
differences that exist in the licpubUcau party will biiconio 
more evident, becauso they will no longer be suppressed 
ill tho presence of eomtnon adversaries. Timid politicians 
may think tho change a symptom of weakness ; but it will 
ill truth bo tho best evidence, because the neccHsary aecom- 
paniuicni, of Kcpubiicau progress. 


THE AMERICAN J^RESIDENCY. 

B etween the Philadelphia Exhibition and iho Presi- 
dciitial election tho people of tho United States are 
provided with interesting occupation for some months to 
come. The Centennial celebration is the occa.«tion of graver 
oxciiement, and its practical results may perhaps bo moi'O 
important. Up to tho present time the promoters and 
innnagcrs of the undertaking havo displayed romarkable 
energy and ability, and tho Exhibition will probably be 
one of the most brilliunt of the scries, ris it will bo 
larger in ail its dimensions than tho displays of London, 
of Paris, or of Vienna. The equanimity of summer 
visitors, whether they are Republican or Democratic, will 
bo but slightly disturbed by the victory or defeat which 
they may lospectively hopo or fear to experience iu 
November. In former times the choice of a President 
involved both considerations of personal fitness, and on 
some occasions weighty political issues. The last con- 
test of political siguiticanco ended iu the election of Mr. 
].iiNCor.N by n minox-ity, iu conscquenco of a schism in the 
ranks of his Democratic opponents. The candidate himself 
WHS almost unknown ; but as soon os ho was elec ted, iho 
most pugnacious of tho Southern States s€K::cdcd from the 
Union, ilis re-election in 1864 was a fitting recognition 
of ilis public services, and the only successor who has since 
<i\vcd his elevation to u popular vote also ivccivcd his fin;t 
aj)pi)intnicnt us a merited reward. Tho recollection of 
(ioueral G rant's exploits was less fresh in 1875 than in 1868; 
but ho was still the most preseiitabJe candidate of the rogulai* 
Hcpublican party, ami tho dis.sideut or reforming section ol 
tlio party, Avitli their Democratic allies, throw away thoir 
chaiico by the ridiculous noniinatum of Mr. GuRKtlSY. Tho 
cnthusiasiu with which Gei'ci'al Grant was regarded for 
somo time uI'Ut the cud of thi» war i'lis now wholly sub- 
sided. lio has oil many occasions plainly iiitimatoil hia 
desire for a third term of oiiicc; but recent AC.an(liib*, 
though they not have directly afteeted his choi'iWtcr, 
havo destroyed all hopes of his re-oUiCtion. 

I’ho election which will take place iu tho autumn, and 
the prcUmuiaiy arrangements, create the same kind of cx- 
cilemeut witli a Derby on a gigantic .scale. To tho cotu- 
muuity ns a whole it matters lifctlo which party or whicli 
camiiaalo is preferred, but the final decision will bo a 
gi-atilying triumidi to thoso who may havo backed the 
winner. The into rest ou the iinpeuding occasion will be 
greatly iuuru 4 «Mid by tho imctTlaiiity which prevails as to 
the comparativo strength of tho two great parties. The 
Democrats carried tho elections iu 1874, und tho Hcpublicona 
i^75f >^'^d ir i.s impossible to say iiow tho Hdanco Oi 
opinion has simro inclined. Tho px^rry wliich is allied with 
tbo actual Pi:k.'-’ii>f.nt and with tho Senate controls the vot<os 
of the uumcj'oas office-lioldct'S tbroiigliout the Union • but 
expectants ms well as incumbents Imvo votes; and jirobabJy 
iJio iiopublicaUH Jiavo lo.st ground by the oxpo8in*c of tho 
'widcBprend corruption wliieii pivviiiis at Washington. The 
Democrats, who were formerly discredited by tho coiinoBioa 
of their party with tho perpetrators of tlio Now York 
fraud.s, at piTscnt enjoy tho nii»i*e gratifying olfice of pro, 
sucutors ; and their party in the House of Hcproscntalives is 
not disposed to waste its opport unity. Tho charges agaiual 
General Baucock are revived, notwithstanding his acquittal • 
and tho impe^dimentB which render it difficult or im^iosBibb 
to proceeil with the im;[»eachment of General Bir.KitAP will 
not diminish tho indigualiou wblcb baa been provokeu 
byhia conduct. Thu Republicans have endeavonrod to 
tiuee a questionable connexion l> 3 twoeu Mr. PtKDLBTor;^, 
who is a possiblo Domocratic nominee, uud tho delinquent 
Secretary for War; but Mr. Pfc.Rl>hBTON scorns to have 
satisfied a Committee of tho House that the charge 
tintbanded. The brother of the President confosa^ Ids 
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]>artieipation in an aiTangemcni winch may be mildly de- 
Hcribcd :is a job. No dirt^ct charge has yot boon made 
a;^ainsb the i'Ub’SiDDNT ; bat tho easy morality of a groat 
iitfticer of State who Las the bad luck to be surrounded by 
rL*fteiids and kinsmen of doubtful ohanictor will not suit tho 
present temper of tlio people. Two ingenious appeals to 
popular prejudice have wliolly hxilod. 'i'lio Puksiokn’T soon 
found that tho country was not disposed to mlopt a policy 
of aggression in Cuba; and tho agitation which ho com- 
juenced against tho llomLin Catholic Church iiiiS been 
appropriated by other politieiaus, wIkj will probably siis- 
peiid it until the i’rusideiLliai election is decided. 

On tho whole it bas become nearly corbiin that 
the PRESIDF.NT will xtot c.ven be propobod us a candi- 
date for nomination in the Ucpublie^iti Gonvention at ‘ 
Oincinuati. The interest of jobbing politicians will be not 
less appropriately roprcseiitod by Air. AIouion or Mr. 
OoNKMNO. It is possible that the llepublican nominoo may, 
if ho is elected, bo a good President, but it is quite certain 
that be will not have been previously (liHlinguished. Of 
those who have hitherto been mentioned, Mr. Ulaink has 
perhaps tho best chance of nominjition. As Speaker of 
the last House of llcproseiitutives he acquired a re]»utiition 
for Parliamentary ndroitnc.ss which 1ms since bctjii enhanced 
by the skill with which lie tixik tli(janti-(v\ithulic movement 
out of tho hands of the Phlsiuem'. Mr. Buistow, now 
SocreUiry of the Treasury, is the best liuancior who has held ' 
oftico of late years, and he may perhaps be xvcommended 
to popular approval, though not to the favour of election- 
managers, by the energy with whicli ho has prosecutitxl 
the inquiry into the revenue frauds. Tho Cineinnati 
Convention will not be dislurbed by feelings of personal 
enthusiusm for any of the possible nominees. Tlie Demo- 
crats aro almost equally at a lo.ss for a oandidaio who m^ay 
unite the greatest number of vote.s. Mr. Tilden, G ivernor 
of New York, has acquired just credit by his vigorous 
Impression of municipal frauds, and ho lias displayed much 
adiii i nisi rative ability ; but unluckily ho holds soi.tuI and 
decided opinions on tljo currency ; and it is thought that 
the Democrats of the Western States will not support a 
candidate who is ]»k'dged to jiromoto tho tarlicst ]jos.siblo 
resumption of specie currency. On the other hand, tho 
autumn elections in Peiinsylvaiiia and Ohio are iliougbt to 
have shown the diinger of alienating the most onlighiencd 
States by the selection of a candidate pledged to inilotioii. 
Bofuro the Convention meets at St. .Louis tiic mau.^gers of 
the party will have exerted all their ingenuity in construct- 
ing some formula which imiy as far as pos.Miblc satisfy both 
tho advocates of a sound Coinage and tiie partmans of 
inflation. 

The embarrassment wljicli is felt by botli parties in de- 
vising political isMLiea, and the abundant leisure which is 
not disturbed by any demand for logi.slativc activity, have 
been curiously illu.'-tratcd by a late diibute in the. llomso of 
Bepresentalives on an abstiact proposition. 'Jdie liepub- 
lionns thought that they could revive the popularity which 
they oigoyed ten ye^ars ago by a gratuitous and unseason- 
able appeal to tho love of national unity. For this purpose 
they moved a Kesoluiiori that the people of the Duitod 
States constitute one nation, and not a confcdeiacy of 
States; that tho national union is indi.sHoldble ; that no 
State hoe a right to judge of the constitutional character 
of laws ; and that secession or robblliuii against the Union is 
treason. Even if all tJicso proposit ions were admitted as true 
there would bo no reason for afliianiug them at a time when 
no State and no single citizen meditates a practical contm- 
vention of the Republican doctrine. If tho Democrats had 
met the chalionge by moving tho previous question, they 
would have lurinshed the best comment on tho party nature 
of the movement. Thoir leaders seem to have thcmgbt it 
more expedient to aocct)t the cluillerige of the Rcpublicaus. 
*rhoy declared in a counter Resolution that tho Goverii- 
xnont of tho United States is a Federal Union with jKXWcrs 
defliiod aud limited by tho Consiitntion. Tho doctrino of 
secession was, os they reasonably conteudod, scdfcled by the 
reiiult of the Civil War ; but they held that tho local 
government of the Bovcrol States was necessary for tho 
maintenance oi freedom. Tho mistake wl ich the Republi- 
cans hud committed was shown by tho desertion ef several 
members of the (larly. with whose aid tho Deinooratic 
Bosolutions vvero earned by a mojoriiy of moro than three 
to one. It is not to be supposed that the Presidontial 
oontest wiU be afiected by a transparent contrivance for 
the promotion ot party objects ; but one of tho singular 
reen&jH of the American Constitution is that the Legislature 


devotes tho greater part of tho Session to tho purpose 
of itiflucDcing tho election of tho future head of the 
Exocutivo. • It is not the business of foroignorft to criticize 
anungemonts which must bo presumed to suit tho 
convcnieuco of those whom they immediately concern. 
Inlelligont Americans aro offended by the practical 
anomalies wliich sonu'times afibet the working of thoir in- 
Rtitution.s, and they dislike and condemn tho corruption 
which Bccins to bo an inevitable result of tho systom ; but 
they find that Washington jobs aud idlo Parliamentary 
talk aro compatible with order, with froodom, and with 
})rospoi ily ; and they aro so far indi^pendeut of tho cha- 
r:icter of Presidents and Congrcss(?s that no nation in tho 
world is so little tn^ubled by contact with Government. 
Tho distribution of power among tho Union, tho States, 
and tho sniallcr political divisions, in some degree explains 
the public indillbrcnce to tho is.'iiics which divide and 
ocenpy professional politicians. 


TIIE ADMINISTRATION OP THE NAVY. 

O N Alonday !Mr. Bentikck revived an old controversy to 
very little purpose. The question whether the First 
Lord of the Adniirally ouglit lu}c^-^ss^u*ily to bo a naval 
officer has oflen been discussed, and practical expediency 
has always poinU?d to tho same conclusion — that, as anile, 
it is work which is litter for a civilian than fora professional 
man. Tho eviilencic taken by tho Conimittcc of 187 1 supplied 
Mr. DisiiAF.i.i with abundant matoriaU for justifying his 
opposition to Mr. Bentinck's motion. It is true that a 
largo proportion of tho witneshcs l«.;foro tho Committoo 
were civilians who had held office as head of tho mavy, and 
who might thereforo bo .suspected of regarding with soino 
degree of personal prepossession tho suitability of civilians 
for such fippointnients. At tho same time there were also 
naval witnesses who took the samo view ; and indeetl it is 
only necessary to consider the practical conditions of tho 
question in order to soo that it would bo iin possible to lay 
down th(‘ nilo that tho First Lord should bo invariably a 
naval ofiiec'r, and never a civilian. No doubt a naval 
ofUct'r who possesswl all the qualifications for Ui© post 
would bo the be.st man, but tlieu the question is, what like- 
lihood is there of finding a naval officer answering this 
ideal? Lord JonM Uay said rather bluntly in hi« evi- 
dence that ho had hardly ever scon a na\al liord 
whom ho thought fit to be First Lord of tho Ad- 
miralty ; and it must be admitted that such persons aro 
likely to bo rare. It must be romembered that this is a 
countiy in which Parliamentary government prevails, and 
that this sort of government is not an absolutely perfect 
system, and must bo taken with its advuutagOH and dis- 
advantages. It is easy to conceive that iti a despotic 
country tho navy might at a particular time bo placed in 
the hands of a highly comi»eteut expert exercising absolute 
authority us the delegate of the sovoi'oign, and might thna 
be brought into a high sbite of efficiency. In Uu8.sia, for 
insUince, tho navy is under tho brother ot the Emveuor, who 
has a tliorough professioual knowledge of his work, and is 
also a man of great spirit and energy. Tho Grand Duke 
Co.N.ni ANiiNE no doubt suffers in a oertain way from that 
“ eternal want of pence which vexes public men ” ; but, on 
tho other hand, ho is not troubled by the close and 
jealous supicrvision of a. ITouso of Commons, aud tho 
iiece.ssily of satisfying popular opinion in everything ho 
does or proposes to do. The danger of this system is 
that, although it may be an admirable one when it is 
quite certain that the right man is in tho right place, 
and knows what ho is about, it leaves room for the 
possibility of a rash or incineient man being put in 
a position wliero lie may do incalculable miscTitof. In 
a I'rec country such a systera is obviously impossible. 
Tho Government must do, not just what it thinks best, 
but what the country approves, and in all important 
matters must carry tho country with it. Moreover, it is 
impossible to keep tho managoinont of tho navy altogether 
apart from curt^ent politics. Tho necessnij strength of 
tnenavy must bo /neasurod by tho purposes mr which it is 
to be used ; and it is indispensable that the head of the 
department ishould bo a member of ^lie Cabinet and in tho 
fbU enjoyment of its confidence. It is clear|.tbercforo, 
tl»at the Eirat Lord must bo, to begin with, a ptStician and ^ 
statesman, aud in barmonious accord with the Ministry of * 
tho day. But how many naval officova have a chance of 
qualifying themselvos for such a position P In order to 
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excel in thoir owu prcjfeBBion, they muKt devote to ii the | 
greater part of their lives. They cannot he in the Hous<c of . 
CommoiiB and cngtigcd in the uctivo exorciso of thuir pro- 
fossioti at the saino time ; and it is uKualiy, and indeed 
nfXSOBsarily, late in life before they can take a acmi in 
Parliament. On the other hand» although a civilian iu 
HTioh a position is at a disadvantage in regard to technical 
kuowlodgo, this is required only lor a part of his duties, 
and can in a great mcasui'o be supplied by professional 
advice. There is a great deal of ordinary adinimstrative 
^ork for which the Fij-st Ijord is responsihle, and which 
any sensiblo mail, with good business habits, is capable of 
looking after. The position, in fact, which the Par- 
liamentary head of ibo navy occupies is not that of 
an export who is supposed to know exactly what to 
do from his own knowledge and experience, and to be 
able to decide olI*hand for liiinself on any (jueslion, but 
aiiiijdy that of a superinWndent who is appointed to look 
after tho interests of the country and to see that its wishes 
aro complied witJi. When a private person has a house 
built he does not piaco himself absolutely iu tho hands oi 
the architect or builder ; ho lays down the conditions on 
which he wishes the 'l^o^k dune, changos his mind from 
time to time as to what he wants, and retains a controlling 
power over tho stylo and cost of tho odilice. And it is tho 
Biinio with the navy, and also with tho army. Tho l^urlia- 
mentury be-ad of the army need not bo a soldier any more 
than tho head of the navy need be a sailor; >vhat is wanted 
is a shrewd, sensiblo man of busincBS, who is a good judge 
of whn.t. sort of people to trust., and who makes up hia 
mind, like a jury', on the evidouco before biin. 

When tho yiosition of a First liord is distinctly nndor- 
s'oo<b it ia easy to see the course of duty which lies buforc 
him and the dangers to which he i.s exposed. He ought 
always to bear in mind that ho is only officially and not 
personally wsponsible for decisions on professional matU'ra 
as to which he, as a civilian, naturally knows very little, and 
that all he lias to do is to Ibnn an intelligent decision upon 
tho advice laid before him by thofio who j>o.ssej<s y>raciioal 
knowledge. Tho danger is lest ho sliouid fancy himsedf 
entitled to make light of profossional advice, when it docs 
not acctird with his own poraonal judgment. Mr. W akd Hdnt, 
for <*xaniplc, may or may not bo tit for the office he occujucs ; 
but if ho is unlit, it is not because he is a civilian, but mcu-oly 
be('ausu ho is ])orsonally iiK'r.publo of that clear porexp- 
tioii of his duty which is necessary to save a man in such a 
pltico from constant blundering. It must bo borno in mind 
that Ml-. Hunt ha.s never sIjowu himaolf rcmarkablo for 
business aptitude. W'licn Chancellor of tho Kxchoquer be 
distinguished himself by one of tho most extraordinary 
feats of bungling ever achieved by any holder of that office. 
In policy ihcpnrcliaso of ilio Udegraphs was no doubt sound 
enough; but the manner in which tho financial part 
of the transaction was managed was an almost incredible 
muddle. The luilways were left entirely out of account., 
and a ring of stock-jobbers wore allowed to plunder tho 
public. At the Admii-alty Mr. Hunt has still more con- 
spicuously and conbistcutly displayed his want of di.Hcre- 
tiou and common sense. Of courso it would bo absurd 
to hold him resjKnisiblo for the loss of the Vutnjnariif 
except perhaps in so far a.s the holiday character of 
the cruise and the undermanning of iiie ships may have 
indirecr.ly contributed to tho disaster. Mr. Hunt’s respon- 
sibility did not begin until ho had tho verdict of the court- 
martial before him. Ho hail then to decide how far ho 


fxich of these cases the coudnei of the officers can bo faUjT 
jusiilied ; but the suppresMioii of the usual couriM^ of iu<5[uity 
is clearly a violation of what is due both to tho service ana 
tho publie, A wise ailTuinistrator would understand the 
sibiliticB of error which surround him, and would lake caro 
to fortify himself in any dccisiou by obtaining the opinion 
of the regular tribunals, and justifying his acts by open 
evidence. Mr. Hunt’s defect is that ho does not under- 
stand tliu pitfalls that lie in tho way of a rush, sclf-con- 
lident administrator, who takes too much upon himself. 

Ah regards sliip-building, it can {lerhaps hardly be 
said that Mr. Waui* Hum’s administration has been 
in noli wor.so than that r)f his predecessors, but he has cer- 
tainly shown that he wauls the firmness of judgment 
which is essential in such an office. Ho liegan hi« career 
by declaring that we had only a phantom fleet, and im- 
nicdialely afterwards he had to admit that our navy 
had a substantial existence, and required only some 
small repairs. T’his year bo BtUl retains his confideiico in 
its sufficiency. Wo have lost a valuable ironclad, but it is 
not thought noce.SBary to replace it, and there ia to be a 
large addition of gunboats insiesid. There is no doubt 
something to bo said in favour of the policy of, as the 
Duke of SoMicRsnr said, patting onr eggs in os many 
baskets as possible, but there is surely a medium betw^een 
ironclad lirsi-ratcs and gunboats which deserves attention, 
Tho misebief of the system ah thi^ Admiralty* is that it docs 
not maintain a steady coar.se, but is always rushing from one 
oxtremo to the other. In 1870, for instance, as Mr, Rebo 
pointed out, four ships wore laid down by the then govern- 
ment, which was alarmed by tho onibreak of war between 
Francfi and Germany, and its possiblo contingencies. But 
the war was at an end Ix-fore any of these vessels wero 
imdy, and consequently the money was thrown away, be- 
causo tho Bhip.s wero not of tho kind which would have 
been built c.xccpt for an emergency. Again, it is evident 
that, if tho gunboat branch of iho navy is so do.spe- 
rately in want of roinforcemout, it must bo liocausc it has 
betMi neglecicHl ; and now ironclads are to bo neglected iu 
order to attend to gimlsiats. This fitful and capricious 
attention now to ouu tiling and then to another is surely 
not tho way to secure an efficient service. Whatever may 
I>tj thought of Mr. Kkbj/s method of calculating the 
strength of our own and foreign navies, tho admission of the 
First Lord that the navy of France is to that of England 
as seven ty-fj VO to a hundred is, considering the relative 
circumstunccH of the two countries, a subject for something 
more than reflection. Nor ought the possible combination 
of foreign fleets, which, though individually weaker than 
onr owu, would be stronger in the aggregate, to be left out 
of account. 


I,ANBED rROPEllTY TN PRINGK EDWARD ISLAND. 

rjlHE compulsory tmiisfer of property in Prince Edward 
X Island may perhaps have al^med nervous Kuglisii 
landowners who liave become acquainted with the iraiiRac- 
lion by occasional conversations in Parliament. The 
precedents of which the Irish liond Act was tho first aro 
likely to accumulate with constantly' diminishing regard 
for rules which were once doemod iinmutablo. Every 
separate act of interferenco with property is excused, and 
perhaps justified, by the special circumstances of the case; 
but lh(3 common principle that private right must yield to 


should adopt it, and ho took confidential counsel on the 
question with the naval Lords. Here nroso a conflict of 
authorities; tho court-martial who had heard the case 
thought 6ne thing, the naval Lord.s who had not hi'ard it 
thought differently; and Mr, Hunt, without allowing any 
further inquii'y, gavo a hasty decision in favour of his more 
intimate advisers. Whether tho view he took was right 
or wrong is a point on which different opinions may be 
entertained, but there can be no question that he ought to 
have avoided a precipitate decision dealing with the whole 
of a subject Avhich had only been partially investigated, 
and in the teeth of the judgment of a tribunal of high 
authority. In dealing with other disastej^ since he has 
been in office Mr. Ward Hunt haa simiUct^ shown his 
contempt for the ordinary securities ot jifdici^ investigation, 
and has aot^, like an autocrat, on his own private imprea- 
No public potifle h%» been tokei by the Admiralty of 
cases as thosto of the Al/xirfa-— the papers as to which, 
the way, are sttH mysteriously delayed— tho Momrchf and 


rcul or supposed public convenience acquires additional 
practical iiuj^orfeanco by each successive rccognitiou ol‘ itn 
validity. Tho expropriation of tho landowners iu IMnco 
Edward IshuKi has received tlio more or less willing assent 
of Lord Qbanvitle, liord Kimubbley, Lord Duffkrjn, and 
Lord Carnarvon. It may ih(5i*efort» 1x3 assumed tlmt some 
nicasuro of the kind was necessary, or that it was loss ob» 
jtiotionabJo than tho })robablo results of an altonmtivo 
jKilicy ; but property is a delicate institution, depending 
for its aecurUyf’ on unbroken custom. In Pru;GO Edward 
Island^ as in Ireland, the concessions which were profess- 
odly due to reasons of practical convetuence fafed . been 
clainorousl^ demanded on revolutionary and cetm^&unistio 
grounds. Occupiers who were inipatient of fbe tudsteiico 
of lauUiords have for some years announced that pro^ierty 
in land was a usnrpattou, and that the sc^ naturally be- 
longed to tlie actual oultivatoes. It is probable that they 
may change their minds since have acquired the^ 
freeboldB for an almost nominal odnaidefcation* Tbe occn- 
• of ■ • • 
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the Irish tenantry by furnishing arguments in fayour of 
Mr. Butt’s agitation for the transfer of the remaining rights 
of Irish landowners. After a time English proprietors will 
be reminded in turn that their interests also are subject to 
the discretion of the Legislature. Some of them are 
ptematui'ely inviting attack by the suicidal policy of con- 
nseating property which liappcns to be oxcoptod from tho 
ordinary course of hereditary suocessiou. 

It must be admitted that the absentoo landowners of 
Prince Edward Island occupied an invidious position. 
Lord Casnauvox lately infonned the House of Lords that 
about a hundred years ago the land was acquired by their 
])redeces8ors in title through the odd znachinery of a 
raffle. The prizes in the Crown lottery were estates of 
20,000 acres each ; and the winners, who perhaps scarcely 
understood whore their new possessions were situatea, 
could have little iutention of colonizing the island in their 
own persons. The actual BCiilers huvo since held their 
tonemeuts at a trifling rent, which has in most cases run 
into arrear. Tho prevalence and popularity of freehold 
tenures throngliout tho continent of North America not 
unnaturally rendered the islanders diseontouted with their 
position ; but fifty or thirty years ago it would have been 
useless to ask the assent of a Lioutenaut-Governor of the 
Colonial Office txi measures for the compulsory acfiuisitiou 
of holdings by occupiers. Tiie establishment and growth 
of popular power exercised by a democratic Legislature 
has since changed the conditions of the controversy. One 
of the parties in the di.sputc returns all the members, while 
the other only held the property which was coveted by the 
constituency. An analogous division between the basis of 
taxation and that of represeniation has in other count lies 
produced the results which might be expected. In Prince 
Edward Island the question wtis not as to the distribu- 
tion of public burdens, but a.s to the ownership of all 
the land in the colony. Several BilLs wore successively 
passed to enable the Government to buy out the pro- 
prietors on terms so inequitable that tho Colonial Minister 
or the Govemor-Gencral of Canada refused to as.sent to 
them. Both Lord OuFFiauN and Lord Caunauvo.n at Inst 
sanctioned in 1875 which has effected the 

object of abolishing leasehold tenures. It appears by a 
i^cital in the preamble that, wheu tlie island was annexed 
to Canada, the Government of the Dominion undertook to 
contribute eight hundred thousand dollars for the purpose 
of enabling tho Government of tlic province to buy up the 
leasehold lands. The Act constituted a Commission which 
was to assess the coinjiensation to bo paid to the owners the 
OoveiTior-Goneral, the Licutenant-Guveruor of the island, 
and the proprietors themselves respectively nominating one 
of the three Coinmiasioners. 

Ml*. ClliLnBK.s, who was appointed a Commissioner by 
Lord Dufvekin, was obliged to return to England after 
making an award on the claims of ten considerable pro- 
prietors. Tho princi[)lcs on which ho adjudicated have 
probably been adopted by bi.s &ucccs.sor.s ; and to tlio.se who 
are nnaequainted with the country the results seem at leiist 
to explain tho loudly expressed dissatisfaction of tho expro- 
priated owners. E<n' tbo freehold of 130,000 acro.s of land 
the arbitrators awarded 6o,oooL There is no reason to 
doubt either their competence or their impartiality, though 
the losers by the transaction may be excused for including 
tho Commissioners in the blatne which they impute to the 
provincial Legislature, to tlio Government of tho Jlomiuion, 
and to t\\e Colonial Minister. By the 28th section of the 
Act the CommissionerH are required to consider, amozigst 
other things, the price at which other proprietors have sold 
their land, tho arrears of rent, the gross rental already paid 
by the tenants during the ju’cvious six years, and the 
net receipts of tho proprietor, the number of aci^es held by 
adverse claimants, and the possibility of ejecting them, and 
the condition of the original grants from the Grown. As tlie 
tenants have for many years, with tbo concurrence of the 
Legislature, baffled and thwarted the proprietors by all pos- 
sibiemeansixi their efforts toassert their rights, their resistance 
to the law is now .'owia'dcd by a proportional diminution 
in the compensatiop allowed to the proprietor. Adverse 
claimants probably squatters, with no , title but posses- 
sion; and the undoubted difficulty of ejecting thorn from 
their holdings authorizes a further deduction from the 
amount of compensation. The proprietors had protested 
loudly against all the measures of tho provincial Assemblyi 
including the Act of 1875; but it is not surprising that 
the smallness of tho sums awarded by the Commissioners 
’ ^ necessary consequence of previous 


legislation, but as a new and distinct grievance. No oljeo* 
tion cau bo made to a provision that no pexcentage should 
be allowed for compulsory purchase. Besidonts in England 
who had inhoritod largo tracts of land in a distant colony 
could not be supposed to feel any sentimental attoebment 
to their estates. It must not be forgotten that all the de- 
ductions allowed by tho Act really cori’csponded to diuw 
hac^ks from the value of the property. If no transfer had 
boon effected, ilio lea.seho]dcrs would constantly have 
become more turbulent and more coutumocious. 

Thu action of the provincial Legislature was first sug- 
gested by Lord Gkanville in a despatch which referred to 
the Jri.sli Land Act, then recently passed. The principle 
of compulsory iiitorforence was common to Ireland and 
to the colony ; but the reasons which were thought to 
render the application of the principle expedient were 
as diiferent as the economic circumstances of tho two 
countries. The remedies wore also unlike, for in Ireland 
proprietors have not been conipolled to soil their estates, 
and in Erinoo Edward Island there are no evicted tenants 
to receive eompensatiou. In one couiitiy land was scarce 
and dear, and it was the object of incessant competition. 
Prince Edwoi'd J.slaiid is thinly settled, and some of 
tho proprietors owned large tracl.s of uncultivated land. 
Tho universal esUiblishmeut of freehold tenures will 
prob.ably promote population and prosperity. Ireland 
was twenty years ago over-peopled ; and it has at 
present a suiUcient number of inhabitants. It is a cause 
for regret that tho leasehold tenures in Prince Edward 
Island were not voluntarily commuted some years ago, 
when their proprietors might probably have secured more 
libeml terms. A similar measure would not be applicable 
to England, where the accumulation of large estates, and 
the cu.stoinary relation of landlord and tenant, result in a 
great dogre^e from economical causes; but there can bo 
no doubt that the precedent will often bo quoted. Tho 
Irish Land Act passed on tho ussuranco of the Goverament 
that the recognition of exee[)tic)nal circumstances would not 
affect the security of properiy in other j^urts of tho United 
Kingdom ; but one of Mr. GLAO.vroMi’s colleagues has often 
since publicly contended that tbo principle of tho Irish 
Act must in consistency bo applied to England. Lord 
Duffkhin and Lord Caunauvon may be acquitted of 
willingness to tamper with the foundations of pi*operty ; 
but their authority will be hereafter invoked in favour of 
schemes for tho redistribution of land. 


AMEND.MENTS TO THE COMMONS BILL. 

I F Mr. Fawcftt is well advised, he will withdraw the 
motion of which be has given notice with regard to 
the Commons Bill. Before opposing the lurtluu* progress 
of the measure he ought to be satisfied either that the law 
as it stands is satisfactory, or that the Bill proposing to 
amend it cannot be made to efibet it.s professed purpose. 
It may perhaps bo contended that the best thing that cau 
bo done about inclosurcs is not to make them, and that this 
object can bo o.s well attained under the existing Acts as 
under any Bill tliat can be introduced. The objections to 
tliis policy are that there may still bo cases in which a judi- 
cious inclosuro would be a public benefit ; that, even if there 
are no such oases, there is ollcn need for the regulation of 
commons, which is impossible without an Act of Parlia- 
ment of some sort ; and that, so long as the feeling against 
inclosurcs is not embodied in an Act of Parliament, its 
continuance cannot be relied on. If the watchfulness of tho 
opponents once slumbers, the machinery for effecting them 
iie.s ready to hand. If the law is altered in the sense pro- 
posed by Mr. Cuoss, tho decision upon each inclo- 
suro will still rest with Parliament, but the prepara- 
tion of tho scheme will bo Burroanded with new 
difficulties. It will bo much less easy to tAko PArliament 
by surprise than it is now ; and, although tho change may 
seem unimportant when Parliament is not likely to be 
taken by surprise, it may not be unimportant at some future 
time when Parliament lias other things to think abont. As 
regards the Bill itself, it may be true, as Mr. Fawcett’s 
notice of motion says, that it ** does not give adequate pro- 
^ tection to the interests of the rurol labourer, and doee not 
provide proter seem itiea against the inoloqjfre of those 
commons which it is dosizabld to preswpvc Ifi tbdr nniup, 
‘‘ closed condition for the use and the people*S 

But the question on going into Committee is xh>t so much 
whether a Bill already contains all that ought to be in it» 
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as whether there is a fair probability that, liefore it loaves 
Committco, it can bo made to contain all that ought to ^ 
in it. Mr. Fawostt will AOt deny that the Commons Bill 
contains many usefnl provisions, and Mr. Cross has de- 
clared his readiness to introduce any farther provisions 
that can bo shown to be conducive to the object he has in 
vl^w. If there is to bo legislation on the subject at all, it is 
not likely to take place under more favoarable circam- 
stances than when a Bill, which is admitted to point in tlio 
right direction, is in charge of a Minister who is honestly 
anxious to make it ns perfect as possible. 

Of tlio various amendments which appejir in the Notice 
Paper, the most sweeping is that which Mr. CowpKU-TEMri.E 
proposes to move on the second clause. As the Bill stands, 
it provides for two things — the regulation of commons and 
the inclosuro of commons. Mr. Cowi^KR-TEMPi.B wishes to 
sec it restricted to the first of these objects, and with this 
view he proposes to insert words forbidding the Inclosuro 
Oommissioners to entertain an application for the inclosuro 
of a common either in whole or in part. To justify this 
amendment Mr. Cowpkk-Temixb must show, not that it is 
not expedient to iiicloso many commons — a prciccss which 
would give him no dilhciilly — but that it is not expedient 
to inclose any. This is taiit-ainount to saying that there is 
no common land in any part of England over which culti- 
vatiou may beneficially bo extended. This may bo true as 
regards the neighbourhood of Ijondon or of otljor great 
towns — and when we say neighbourhood, wo use the word 
in its largest seiiso, as a{)plyiug to all waste spaces whicli 
lie within the limits of a long day’s oxoiirsion — Vnit there 
are probably cases in York.shire and the otber Northern 
counties to which it is far from being yet applicable, eases 
in which judicious inclosure iKJcd notin any way injure the 
landscape or detract from the usernlncs.s of the common land 
to the scanty population of the difitrict. Jn the South, 
again, it is not always true that a common is cither 
ornamental or useful. Tt may bo simply a marsh which 
yields nothing excoj)t malaria, which is incapable of regu- 
lation, and which mu.st conso<|uoniIy ho either inclo.scd or 
left alone. There is no objection to inukiug such change.s 
in the Bill as will show unmistakably that regulal ion, not 
inelosuro, is the object whicli the Legislature has most at 
heart, and the object to which the Comnii8.siorjerg arc on 
all ucensions to give precedence. But unless Mr, C«>wrMii- 
Templk is able to make out a very strong case indeed, tljis 
particular amendment ought not to be adopted. Tlii.s ob- 
jection docs not apply to the words which Mr. FAWCfii'ir . 
proposes to insert in the preamble. As it is drawn, the | 
clause rt»eitcs that it is expedient to give further facilitie.s I 
to the Commissioners to deal witii cuninioii.s without in- | 
closing them. Mr. Fawcett w'ould pi-efaco this by a rcciml 
that “ it is no longer (‘Xpedient, as recited by the Genei*al I 
** Inclosuro Act 1845, to facilitate the inclosuro of coni- 
“ nions." This is no more tliau the truth. There is nothing 
in the Bill to make inclosures easier. All the new pro- 
visions aro dirocted to making them less easy than they 
are by existing law, though not, owing to accidental cir- 
cumstances, by existing practice. There can be 110 harm 
therefore in making the preamble of the Bill say plainly 
that, though powers for inclosing commons are incidentally 
included in it, it is not the intention of the Bill to make 
inclosnrcs more numerous. 

There are two notices of Mr. Suaw Lbfevre’s which 
meet the objection that the Bill oh it stands does not deal 
comprehensively with the whole subject, ft provides a 
machinery for making inclo.sures, but it doe.s not provide 
that no inclosnre shall bo eirectcd without thj.s machinery. 
Some of the worst incloKures have been made, not by the 
Inclosure Oommissioners, but by private owners acting 
in dctianco of law but in a couifortublo oasuraiico that no 
one will incur the cost of a lawsuit in order to stop them. 
Mr. Shaw LisrBVttE proposes to enact that, after the passing 
of the Act, any inclosuro of a common existing at the 
time of sneh passing shall bo unlawful unless sanctioned 
by Parliament under its provisions ; and by another amend- 
ment ho makes tho remedy cheap and simple, by providing 
that any inolosure of a common or of any part thereof shall, 
unless sanctioned by Parliament, be deemed a publio 
nuisanoe. If these provisions aro inserted in the Bill, tho 
whole law of the subject will be within the four corners of 
the Act. It is plain that when xuachiuoiy for cHocting 
inclosures is provided by law, the prohibition against 
effecting them by any otktr means can hard!/ 
made ' too. precise or too stringent. In tho pment 
State of »the 'law there is a standing temptation 


to effect indosures by tho simple process of 
up fences and notices to trespassers, in the bentf that 
no one will be found with suffideut paUic spirit oud 
a sufficiently long purse to appeal to a court of law for M 
order to get the fenoos taken down and the notice-boo^ 
removed. When the act of inclosing, except through tbs 
iutervciition of the Oommissioners, is made a publfo 
nuisance, the nncertaintv which now surrounds an appeal 
to the law courts will at alt events be removed. It 
would bo a nstiful addition to Mr. Shaw LKrsvBB’s amend- 
ment if the Commissioners wore di rooted, on having the 
oxisteuco of any such nuisance brought to their know- 
ledge, themselves to take proceedings for its abatement. 
This would bo a perfectly appropriate function for Com- 
missioners cliargcd with tho protection of public Interests, 
and many persons would be found to give the Commis- 
sioners notice of an illegal inclosuro who might not be 
ready to take oven summary proceedings agaiusb the 
authors of it on their own account. Another amendment 
appear in Mr. Shaw Lefcvrs's name, the object of which 
to provide that it shall not, as now, bo fotal to the proof of the 
custornury right of tho inhabitants of a village to tho use of 
the village green that it can be shown to have boon used by 
other {XiPHons a.s well. Nothing can bo more absurd than 
a law which allows the destruction of a village green 
bccanso tho beueiit of it has been extended beyond tho 
actual residents in the village. It would be as roasonuhlo to 
declare that Hyde Park should bo built over because it had 
boen proved that country pi^oplo as well as Londoners occa- 
sionally walked in it. Still, absurd as this reasoning is, it 
Bccins to be well-ascertained law, and, being such, it ought 
plainly to bo dealt with in any Bill which professes to deal with 
tho whole subject of commons inclosure. There are several 
amendments of smaller moment on tho Notice Paper, chiefly 
referring to tlio public meeting which tho Assistaut-Com- 
missioner i.s directed to hold for the purpose of ascertaining 
the local feeling about a proposed inclosuro. Some of these 
relate to the time at which the meeting shall bo held, and 
others to tho publicity of the notices given of it. Mx*. 
Macoonalo pro])oses that a poll of the inhabitants of tho 
parish in which the conitnon is situated may bo demanded 
by any iidiubitant who is dissuti^lied with the ivsult of the 
public meeting, and that tho vote shall bo taken by ballot. 
Wo cannot bnt think that this provision would in a great 
majority of cases involve a sim]>lo waste of money and 
lalM)nr, Where there is m> real feeling on the sul^ect 
aiming the inJiabitants tJie poll would be a mere form; 
where there i.s such a teoling, suflieieiit moans for the t*x- 
pro.^Jy^ioii of it, and for bringing that expression to the 
knowledge of Parliament, seem already to be provided. 

Two important points nmiain which are not yet touched 
by any of the aincjultmints of wliich notice has boen 
given. One is tho absenco of any iiisiniction to t.ho Com- 
missioners to take cave that tho compensation given for 
rights of common shall, when possible, b^ similar in kind 
I to the rights which are siuTciidered. It is all very well to 
I give a labouring man a bit of guidon ground, but ho cannot 
keep a cow in a gardem as lies cun on the common, and 
the loss of milk for his child ivn is not made up by the 
power of growing a few cabbages. The other is tho 
omission to give tho autliorities of largo town*^ a locn,i 
daudt in case of inelosnreM at a distunce. Tt has been 
suggested, for example, that in t he case of all proposed in-' 
1 closures in Siintjy or Kent, notice should be given to tho 
Gorporation of Loudon, How necessary soiuo iirovisiou 
of tliis kind is may bo seen fiMin the lust Kcjiort ot 
the Inclosuro Corninissionors, They luivo not in tho 
loii.st ve2»eiitctl of their intention to inelost^ Wislcy 
Comiinm, a selicmo whicli would involve the dostrue- 
tion of euc of tho most beautirnl bits of Jandscapo 
Avitliiu easy reach of Londou, aiui tho luimnv interpxvtli- 
tion they have hitherto placed npou their instructions 
makes it probable that they will renew the proposal. evou> 
under the CoTiimoiis Bill. Wisley has bciMino a loading 
caso in ccimnions’ inelosui*o, so that there is not much foar 
that any provisional order aflbeting it would be coiifii*Dicd 
by Parliament. But, if it had not been t'cndered famous 
by former coutroversios, it v/ould stand in groat danger 
from its distance from any cousiderable towu» suad this risk 
would be averted by the necessity of gb'idig Corpora- 
tion of Loiidou notice of every proposed inolosure in 
Surrey, 
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(2r]:r;y on j:MrJ:i;.ss. 

I T NVfl« linril lor tho more philosopher to dispute with the mn.«top 
of liJ’iv legions ; and it is in same ways almost as hanl to 
dispute with a Ijoador of the House of Oommona or a l ioadcit 
or rv-Leadcr or yurwi-Leortor of Opposition. He cannot indeed 
throw his ailvmiivy to the lions, or wid him go and aspoud llm rest 
of bis days in a desert island, lint ho can do what ibr Iheptirposca 
of nrgument is much the .sumo ; he can carry on the arguuiniit on 
his '>^'11 lernw. He can cuter on a question wliicli caiuiot Ik> 
adequately discussed without goiTig deep into Jiistoricul arguments., 
and ho niav go jiHt ns deep into thorn as his own knowknlgo 
4 ;rmblt‘S liini, and no further. \\ hen lu^ gets to tlio end of his own 
Icthcr, h»3 tan dexlerouBly imply that mnbody who goes further 
nju.«t Iw a p<»dunt nr n dreaming antiquary. iVnd if ho does Bcq 
lie is sure lo bo ixwimled by n hiugh. l'\u* the Hoiu-e of tkuuimjns, 
like all other ns.^eniblie.-. and all indi\iduais, if it •Ioi'h nut exactly 
like to bo coiiiplimented on its own igiwrancc, at least likes to la' 
c nigra tu In! imI on the uselc>^ness of ibo knowledge which it d(tes 
not tiappou to possess. He may thus ('(tuvey the eomforlable im- 
prcKriitiU that both hhusclf nntl the House liave hit ujion tho cxncl 
amount ni' knowledge which bcc(>nif*s them, that auy more would 
la? ]M'*hintvy to be Laughed at, while any le.-.s would liavi‘ been 
ignorance to Iw ashamed of. In the debitc ii week back on the 
proposed title of Hinprcsd of India Mr. llisrauli used this art to 
pcr.'cciion. jfc talked jiUiul the Antniiinrs, becau.st* the lloir-e 
is coiJVi‘ntion:illy Sllppo:^ti•l to hii\(i read (iibbon. He talked aljoiit 
►^pensev, lx»ciin,py tlie House ks couvi ntioiially supposed to have 
liirtstored the polite literature uf Jingland. Ho jusitniuhed on 
Henry tho Kightli and Oharhss the Fifth, with a him that, in 
speaking of tiicni, he lind re;ichcjd ihn niMicist. amount of know- 
Uulgo that could Ik^ deemed decorous; “those might be cou- 
:.idore,d antiquarian illustratinn.i, and ho woukl in)t dwell on 
lucm.’’ Now whether antiquiiriau ill u.-.tral ions .should be dwelled 
on iu debating auy quostiou or not depends wholly on the nature 
of the subject. On tomo of tho points -which came before the 
House that aame evening, Kuightsbridgn 1 In rracks dbr instance, 
or Irish Workhouso Teach<‘rs, or even the TiehVinie (Uaiumut, 
“ antiqiiniian illustrations'* might well bo quite out of plaee. 
Kvoii oil such questions un “ nutiquarian ill usl ration'* iiiie^lit 
posHibly add point to aoine fiaying or other; but it ccaild not 
Mippiy ail}’ serious argununit. Hut hero Mr. Disraeli starts a 
quctitjon the whole force of which lia,s its roots in tho piet, and 
then decries the ouly mc-do of iiivealigation which can thr'>\v any 
light upon it. Here are two titles, one of which has, fur at leftbl 
lilief'ii iiundrcd ycnr.s, lieen defined superior l<» ainulier titl • Mr. 
Dismeli lias to maintain the paradox that it is not superior to 
Conscious that Ibo witnc‘*s ot' history i.s ag-aiusi hiin, he has to 
cvikLc tho witiio£<s of history ; end very ingcniuiiftly he tiers it. ^*1 
deny that any Impel hi 1 di.rniiy i:, buperi«.r to the (vUieciily title, 
and 1 <lety any one fo prove tlio roveive." Here (Mme.-»’iii (he 
ajqx'iU t«> what is iiili.taketiJy called loyalty, and that appeal is of 
Course met with a clicer. .Mr. Ihsi'i.'e’i i.s of comae “ hnppy to 
hear that elieer.’’ Now, a?! it i.s haul to vefuto a sneer, it 
is cquiilly Iiaixi to refill e a cliecr ; but neilhiT the siieor 
nor tho cliccr gets rid of facts. ^Ir. Hi^raeli's defi.nnoo 
is fiouuithing like liie amiiniors at the CuuliiMimtion of n Hksliop, 
where all objoctt-i^ arc inNited to coino forw'ard, •‘ami 
they sbjill be lieard '; ami yt, if llirs do come t'oivvard, 
thev lire not heard. The plain l,t» l is thai vlie liile <>t Fiiipcmr is, 
and, i‘.ver since It. eiinio to denote suveiei’.'iil > at all, always ha.s 
been, bold to be Mijovior to tluit of King. No dotiaiico, no 
Miicciing at “ iinliquiiiiau iliuslnilion-,," mn get rid of the fact. 
Mr. idsrooli's own f»peech is one id’ tin* pioidfs of that fact. Jf 
Kmpre«s is not a higher title than what can bo the motive 

lor proposing that the Cjuceii shoiilil uiko it r lie impli»‘s 
that to asseil/ that Ihnpress is a hig/u r lUic tlimi (^lu un \h dis- 
loyal, or souuUhing or other, tow.irds the bisuer of the lower 
title. Mr. Disraeli dnc.s not seem to understand that there ia 
often more real dignity in a lower title than in a higher one. Tlio 
Lor«l of Coney was ouly Lord of (’ouev ; but lie did not wish 
to be Count or Diilce. A iniin who holds a b.irony confcrml by 
Ldward tho Fii-st njight think twice belure he exchanged it for a 
dukedom confen’ed by Mr. Disraeli. 

Wn have spoken so uileii of the, si? questii-n? that we think llint 
■wo may nssumo in our readers some notion of the meaning of ilu* 
■word J'hiijicror. uml not go through the wi»olij story iVmu 
Augustus and Dioclntiau lo William of iTussia. W*e a}:..-.Uino 
tlial our rcadm hate knowledge enough to smile at iJie odd little 
scraps of history which are all that Mr. JhsraeJi has lighted on. 
\Ve feel sure that they will join with us in a general inward mem- 
'mentatthe raornl certaiiitv that, if Mr. Disraeli Jiad known that 
there had been a long line of Huipi*rov.s of Dritaiii in early times, 
il ho h.ul kuowTi tlLit Iho Act uf Ifenry tho Highth and the 
pmubij «)f tspenMiraru inorely link.^, and not the last links, in a 
long lie would havu lound out that “ itntiquariau illustrar 
tion ' might be good for something. Mr, Disraeli may, bijforo ho 
cpoal.s ii^xt linio, bavn heard of a “ Cyning and Cnsero lutius Drilan- 
nn*: ; lu* njay even have got up tho great disputo about UcktiX^s 
and If RC), wo ahiiU he sure to hear something aho;it it; 

le ioundaiwbof I ‘anhiiuynUirv knowledge w ill bo enlarged for the 
noupi;. l>ut lot ub lake Mr. liisnudi as lie is, within, lo quote liis 
own words, ‘the range of a limited experioiico of which he mav 
no pioud. Iho talk about tlm Antoniucs is hardlv worth ri?futiui»; 

enough to say that iu tlimr d.ivs the Kinpcitn* whs 
Atili 111 lonu a republican mngialrate, and hIso^Io remind Mr. liia- 


Toeli that Marens was succeeded by Coi)ainodas. But Mr. Dwraell 
presently shown that the study which he gives to Gibbon is not 
fixtemlt'd to iliu proclamation.^ which mast havo been ^metimes 
put out by Ilia owu advice. The Queen/' he tells ua, “ is not her 
Koyal Majesty. The Queen Is described properly as Her Majesty. 
Therefore tho clumsy periphrasis of ‘ Uoyal and tniporial Majesty * 
could never occur.** Mr. DIsmeli does not seem to know that to 
speak of Her Majesty/* unless her name or title has gone btifore, 
is, common as the phrase is, an ungrammatical vulgarism. The 
jnoper description is “ tho Queen's Majesty,” ” the Queen's Most 
i'jxoadlent Majesty */’ and it is not a frivolous question to ask whether 
that formula is to be changed for the Queen and impress's Moat 
KxcoUont Majesty.*' Again, a King is called Majesty; an Km- 
pt‘ror, to nmrk tho liL«:hor position which he chums, is called 
“ Impciial Maje.>*ty.” If Air. lliaraeli has over travelled in any 
part of the An^tro-IJiingarliin mounrehy he must havo often soon 
tho loiters K.K. or LU., or even their full form, KMserlich- 
kiuiiglich,’* th»> very formula which Air, Disraidi says cannot occur. 
Oiiicers in various branches are now well pleased to w^rite U.N., 
K.K., H.A. uftoT their names. It is not a frivolous question to 
vvhe.thor they are to change them for something answering to 
the K.K. find J.lt. of the compound iiionArchy just spoken of, and 
farLh(‘r whether it is to Iv J.U. orlLI. Inon wo plunge into 
Mr. Disraeli's little, bit of geiifrol history ; — lu limes which will 
guide ii.H in any way upon .‘^ucli a subject, 1 doubt whether there is 
liny proccdfiit of liu iMnperor iiiuking superior to a crowned head, 
unless lluit ofownod liciid was lii» avowed feudatory/’ Mr. Disraeli, 
xvlto has read ( Ubhun, may also perhaps have read Auicaulay ; if so, he 
may havo lighted on pnssagos speaking of ‘‘The limjwror, first in 
rank anuing Christian priners, ’ Cjcsar in his solitary majesty,” 
phr.-i.M's whieli we tviibl iie«*d no r.vphiiiation to any ivadtsr ot ours. 
One Huiiie.i when Mr. Disraeli giu's on to lake what ho calls “the 
mo.^fc iviiiarkable instance of Imperial sway in modern history.” 
“The luobt vemai liable in.staiue'’ is of coiuistv tho thing itself, the 
Kmpire liandcil on from Dioi'letian lo Charles the Fifth, or, in tho 
pliraso t‘f Air. Disraeli, “when the Holy Homan Empire existed, 
and the ( lenutm Kniprriu* was ei’ovvned at Home eud was called 
Ctesar.*’ We sinilo ul Air. Hisnulia grotesque confusions, and go 
on to wliat lit? wionib lo think a great discovery — namely, lhat“ In 
those davs there wen* great Kings ; Ihero were Kings of Franco, 
Kings oi Spain, and Rings of Liighiiid,” and, Mr. Disrat'U athls, 
“ they never iickuoNv lodged the supremacy of iho head of the Holy 
IJoniaii l inqiire. * “ Never '* soimtlb a litthj rash to one who has 
reatl tlie lii^lovy of Kichard tin* j'ii-st; but nobody doubts the 
geiieiisl truth of the assevliou. Those Kings did not admit the 
biijiieiiincy of tho Emperor; in the rase of Homy the hiighlh, 
qimtfMl by Mr. Di.n’ai*li, luul in a great iiiiiuber of other ca8e.s, they 
I'oi ii.al'v * r implicitly tleiiied it ; but thal denial is part of the ease 
Hgair..-8t Mr. Disraeli. IVoplo do not go out of their wuiy to dmiy 
what nobody has The Aupri'iuacy of tho Emperor had U) 

IfcdeniedjlK'caiiee iLvv.aa asserted , because, vvh ilo nobody doubted tlial 
1 ho iiJiperial dignity w ns higlit'vthanllicKoyal, while nobody doubted 
that (ku'.sar was “ Friiiceps torrie principuiii,” it was o.xpedieiit to 
have it undoiblood that be was not practically “ Mundi dominus.'* 
iSo again Air. Disraeli's more modern ]lii9.sian cuso tells equally 
amdijbl him. Tin? IDiKsian prince.-*, on taking tho title uf Emperor, 
were required by utlier princes to declare that llicy did not thereby 
elaim any special piocedeiice. Why Hi is pains about tho matter, 
bill, bccauH? it vv.as iiiidei-slood that, without siirb a disclaimer, tho 
title would imply ]U*ecedenre, becaotic such precedence was actually 
alkiwed tti the one ancient and hiwiul bearer of the title? Still wvv 
^hould like to know something more clearly about tho juiriod uf 
hi.-stoiy when, ii-s Air. Dkrneli so kind) v inforina the House, “ several 
ihiuule .v!o\ereign.s tloiirislied in Itussia.” Mr. Disraeli's date is 1745, 
ji most iiijivtcrious 3 car covtiinly, and ono specially interesting to 
fctunle sovereigns, as it w\as ihat iu wiiich a Queen of Hungary and 
Airhduche.^sof A iistria iiiheru \vn right becjimeal.soEiupreB.s Consort 
of tho lionnins. What wo do not ipiitp understand is how iu that 
vear tlio J’hiipress Kli/.abeth could have been “ inlluonccd by the 
civcum-lanco iliat tlie lirat (.•oiigrc.'is of Aix-la-(^/hapollft was about 
lo Now tho lioarls of Rings, as tlio writers of Jluury 

tho .Socoinl's day iin? railiev fond of reminding ns, are itipcrutable, 
and probably the hearts of EinpivssiM nro iuBcni table also; soil 
may be that liliziikah iu 17.'|5 was inilueneetl by the cireum- 
staiicc tha; the t.^»iigi*es8 uf Aix-la^Ohnpelle was going to moot iu 
1740. ,Si:i;dli r people would have l>*en more likely to have been 
iiillueiuud by tho riivumstaiice that tho Congress of Dresden wiia 
going lo meet in tliat very year 1745. 'J’ben how about the first 
(-'ongress of Aix-lji-Chaptdlc iu 1748, when most people know thal 
ail earlier puaeo wa.s concluded there in 1668? To bo sure Mr. 
Dk^raeli i.s not siiro of all this, but thinks it only mobable. If so, 
the probability is of that kind which we admit in tlie case of things 
which ere too atningo not to bt* true, 

111 siiort, Afr. Disi-aeli first asserts that the title of £)mperor is 
not liighev than that of King. He then quotes a few of the end* 
leas cases wliich prove that it is. From those he infers that the 
two titles mean the same thing ; and lastly, because they moan tho 
same thing, he proposes thal one should be, if not taken instead of, 
at least added to the other. There is a tale of a Greek philosophelr 
who said that life and death were tho some to him ; he was aebed 
why then he did not kill himself, and answered ** Because they aro 
tho some to me.” AVhou the plain question is put to Mr, Disrasdii 
If .Empress amt Queen are the same thing, why take the ttoqble.to 
add one to the other ? ho first goes off into talk about Bpensgr, 
nuggets, nod levees, and ends by saying that ** Iho ebapgS. 
purport the Queen has allowed him to disulose will add jqAtmiloat 
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6V0Q to her throno and seouniy even to her l‘]inipipe.” If Kraprm 
and Queen are the saine *what froah aplendoiir or aeciirity 

tall be given by calling the Queen Emprefie.? 

Wo turn ikom the Leader of the Govemnumt to him who mu«t 
stiU, whenever he cboqees to eet ns wich, bo looked on aft the real 
Leato of the Oppoeition, Every Eiiglu»huian must go alou;? with 
the eloquent words in which Mr. QladHiono aHSort^l the diguify 
of the ancient and histone name of Queen of England. Hut, 
when Mr. Gladstone gets to the historical discussion of tiie two 
titles, be is even more unlucky than Mi\ JMsraeli. He is, ns 
parted, imluokv to that degree Uiat, if he were ati c^rdinarv tueiubor 
speaking on a \Vedtieaday, we sljould give him the berietii of the 
judgment of charity, and believe that what is put into his mouth 
was duo to the reporters, and not to himsoir. Hut when a 
member like Mr. Ghidstone is siHHiking on a like thi.., we 

aro bound to 8uppo.so that souio attempt is mtidu to maJto Uio 
report correspond with the speech. It is amazing when wo 
xe^: — 

If I take the Kingship of tho ICinp^'rijr of Austria wlicn ht* was King nf 
the Komans and also King rrf Hungary, 1 find that lu« was mwer liorird df 
tt8 Kiug of Hungary or King of the l6.iuiflna. oxeept in the days when In* 
wflscrownod with the iron crown in the Catlip<iral of MUou. He woh 
coUsd Kmperor of Auatii/i, and in that tillu the Kitig.^!iip wa^ hu allowed 
up. 

Whether this comes from Mr. Gladstone or from a n^portiT, we will 
not insult our readers by enlarging uii the singuUr chiun of confu- 
sions which it implies; we will only suggest that the seutenco 
would not be a bad one to set in an oxami nation for the candidal 
to work out. Hut what follows is, if po.«isiblc, more nstonnd- 
ing still. “The King of Prussia, when he became (icnuan h'm- 
peror, censed, I believe, to be King of Priuwia — whclhc'r ho is so 
tochiiically or not, 1 cannot say — and his Kingship ai^o bocamo 
entirely absorbed.” This r€>alfv takes away our breath. Is it 
posttibie tliat any one, whether ]\fr. Oladstuuo or a reporter, o:in 
nave a moment's doubt as t43 Wilhtdni Kaiser uiul Kdnig being 
hist os much King of Prussia ns he over w'asi* .\ro not the 
Empire and thfi Kingdom which is a part of it porfoolly distinct? 
1 b tnore not a Parliament of the Empire and a Parliauicnt of the 
Kingdom, and is not the popular branch of the Parliament of Ibo 
Empire elected by universal suKrnge, while tlio ihirlioLuent of the 
Kingdom is riotP lii tliis cjiso, it is not Em]ioror but Kiug which 
is the absorbing title. Empei-or lifts not absorbed Kiug, but King 
has ftbaovbtKl Hukc, Maip'iivo, and oilier smaller names. Then wo 
nro told that the title pf King is hei'odiiary and Ihc title of 
Emperor is cU'Ctive. If we except Poland, theiti is no other very 
strong case wo can quote historically of the elective characltT in 
conjuhctiou with the title of King,’' Wo ratUy need n«)t go about 
to prove that nearly every kingdom in Europe is a \ cry strong 
case to the contrary, it may be enough to aslc now Mr. Gladstone 
supposes thiit the Emperor 'l;rst K'came King of the lionmn^, and 
to remind him of tho long lino of Euglisdi Kings who C!im« to their 
crowm *Gi 8 men chose them tliorelo.” Thero is howovt*r this 
diiibrenco belw'cou Mr. Olndstouc/s speech and Mr. l)i.Mrarli's ; both 
tho sound and the iinauiiud parts of it luo evidently iintural, w hile 
Mr. Hisroeli’s is evidently got up. But it is a little ili.sheartouirig, 
when a question arises which can only be discuisod ou strictly 
historical ground, to soo the foreuioat men on each side of tlio 
House of Commufis di.'* playing so small an acquaintance with the 
history' of iheir own country iiud of the world in gom?Kil as wii.s 
dij^lnyed in tho debate on the second reading of the Hoyal Titles 


LONDOX ANT) THlv MAXOIt OF Lyr.LESToN. 

T he westward progress of the Gallows, from Smith held tol^ad- 
dinglon, would enable us, if wo could trace it, to solve some 
obscure points iu I^ioudoii gi^graphy. Until they got as far us 
St. Giles's Pound, near the juuctiou of Tottenham Court Ko/ul with 
Oxford Street, they retained their early titlo of “The Elms.*' 
Thero wer^t Elms ’ in uiauv places besides London. In some the 
name has lingered ou, tliough its orimn is forgotten, and ninny a 
suburban villa derives, in all probability, its genteel uppelliiUou 
from tho former presence of a gibbet, on the site. It wius at tho 
Elms in Smithtield that Wallace, Frasm-, and Athoil Buifered. At 
St, Giles’s theOobham rioters weai) haugod, iu the ndgn of Hmiry V. 
But at the oxecutiou of Mortimer in J330 wo first find the gallows 
at Tyburn, and heuoolurth w o hear no niqre of tho Elms. The.v Imd 
a<^uiroda more cnduringtiilowhon tbopopularoar conuectedTvbuvn 
with the modes of execution chiedy iu vogue. Nor is It suqnising 
that when tho gallow's were I'omoved westward tho name moved 
with them ; and so we havo a new Tyburn, not iu tho manor of 
lyburn, but in the manor o.f Lyllestuiif and not by the buruside, 
hut on tho summit of the neigbbouvin^ hill. Lyllestou, no doubt, 
had little anxiety to be identided with l^burni and acquiesitced 
Mlently in the misapplication of the nsiney withdrawing, for its 
own partj towards the north-west j so thatvrhUe, in the Kigiuning 
of the dfteenih century, the old on^nai Tyburn became St. Mary- 
lebonoi the mauor of Lylleston became Lissou Ui'pve, a name now 
<mly remembered in a ooinparatlvoly remote corner of what was 
once all I^tteston. But tho gallows did not rest there. Crossing 
the *'xoad to they nutated acm, and this time found 

% theanselves a third Tybuxi;, in a real brook, which, rising near 
tlie church at Baddiogton, Aowt eoutli into the. Park : and though 
itieaaidtohjave bi^ngeii^ dry^ the oomne of is 


clearly marked by a deproBsion on the Hayswater Iload^ whore the 
cemeterv which contains tho romains of Laurence Stereo and* many 
other great men is concealed beliind a kind of ovOMfJPowft restSry. 
Tlfis was the last Tyburn, the Tyburn of modem history. Btere 
it wtt» thiit IJogailh’s “Idle Apprentice ” met his fete; bw# 
ninety-nine ye:u-8 ago Dr. Uodd was hanged for Ibr^jng.tigi 
signatunr of tho young Lord Chester Held. During the last yeOlQS 
before Tyburn, as u uatioual^ institation, was abohuhed, 
gallows were takou down and set up on (*ach occasion, at a epffti 
near the loot of t he Edgwaro lh>ftd ; the beams of which the faCid 
triangle was foruied being kept between whiles at the “ Oarpenterrf 
Arms, " an inn which still remains, though sbeiilfs and juries ao 
lofigi.^r dine there after the cxecutioua as iu the good days of okL 
The slraiigest sight perhaps that the hill over witnessed was the 
puBthu]uou.H dishonour done to tho bodies of Cromwell, Iretpn, 
aud Hintdbhaw after tlie KesioratiuEi, of which an eye-witnoss has 
leit f^cimo particulars. Mr. Thomas Smith, who wrote a coiiwa 
little book on tiic history of Hyde Hark, quotes from a matiaseri^ 
diary the information that Oront weirs cert«.-cloth was ^ecn m 
colour and \ery fresh. Bradshaw's body had not been embalmed, 
but AvriB dimply wrapped in a wiuding-slu^t, and though the nose 
liftd jicji-ishcd, tho writer says, “ I knew hie face,” going «n tq 
mention that the fingers and toes were pulled off^ by the moh rad 
bandit round, aud that he bad some of them in his possessioA 
“ Iretiin," wo read, “ hung like a diied rat.*’ 

It is curious uow, when all tho natural features of the reg^Dn 
have boon disgui.^4l, to hco how completely the old names have 
poriHlH‘<l alfto. Fow people would thinlc of iientifying Tyburn with 
the dihiriciB roinxl Cuvendish hSquaiH^ and Portland Place, and 
fewer si ill would have an idoii whore to place Lylleston ou tho 
London map. Hut, by a curious train of events, Tyburn has become 
a Tjamt^ of iiisiorical importance, and Jjylle&ton has so utterly dls- 
appo;u‘cd that t^veii such a learned man as the lato Mr. I^iOmbert 
Larking, in his \uhime on the Ilospi fillers, published in 1857 by 
lli«i Cauideu Soidety, bucius m»t to have know*ii where it was, and 
puts “ (^LiLrli'iou ‘f ) ” to the word in hw index. Yet Lylleston is 
ivally tlK^ ^ite of vvluti most of us know as Tybnm, aud Tyburii 
iiiiiU' hub l)<:como St. Marylcboue. To distinguish the two manom 
it \A lU'rt bSvHvy to go Wck to Domesday itsolf, and to thread a inaso 
of HubdiviBiouB ho compliciiicd that even the painstaking Lysooe 
gave up tho altouipi. Li.^£>on,or Lylleston, is the western hw of 
the puribh of iSt. Marvlebone, and* may be roughly described m 
tho portion vvliich has Duke IStreot, Manchester Square, and Baker 
Street on the oust, and Edjrvvare Uoad on the west. In reality its 
eastern frontier whs marked by tho hoiirue or brook which has given 
its unme, livsi to Tyburn, nud aitervi*ards to St, Mary ** le Bonie,” 
aiul wliicli, rising ou the s<.viith-vve.stora slope of Hampateod Hill, 
runs clobo by Lord IloUKird's villa iu the liegent's iWk, crosses 
the I'iiuil oppobiio IMuce, and reaebi^ High SU'eet a lUtJe 

Sou 1)1 of the coaictLiy. The road from Edgvvime, on the other 
httiid, following, it did, the tlirection of tho Watling Street, 
is porltcily straight, uutil it reaches llydu Park, wliere Ha 
furtlier pri*grcsH touurus tho TliumeB is now stoppod. Two 
Jiiiiidifd years ago the greah’^r part of the manor wus void 
of buildings, and thoi.jh wo have not equtd information re- 
garding butii the iiov[ut*rn and tho southern districts into 
which it vvns early divided, wo know something of the 
gradual increa^o of the buildings. Tho manor was one of 
tUoHo nuii'ked in Douu Bday us “ temi in ekmodisa data,*’ 
and was iu the occupatiuu of one Eideva, who hold it of tho 
King. It WHS vvi»rtii bi.vty shUiings, and was assessed for five 
hideH. ii would bi^ iiilorVsting to know how it came to the 
llospiluller.H, aud vv ben. J5ut in 1 338 it was amon^ the poasesnous 
of the Priory of St. .iubii ta ('icrkunwol], and contained, as we read, 
tvvenly acres of iueadow, %\ith a humhed of wood, and wns wowli 
ten puuudb. Jtwas lUeii occupied by “Domiuus Willeimiui do 
Clyf *' for the Un*ui of bis lilt?, and “ uuuiu mesuagium” is spoken 
of H.S ufvoii it. {So far, it seems to havw been undivided. Thero 
wiis luuch vvilii laud. ’.I iiere was some farm land ; and the nianor- 
houbo very pruKibly stoinl vvlieiv, with a dilferent name, it fttiU 
BUimia. There is uo im r- lion of tho gallows, but when we get 
another aud Inter (u?rouuL oi tJio manor, they hod evidently boon 
long sot up iu the ho uili- western comer. Iu 1512 the Prior of tho 
Older, “ Lord ’Tlumas Doewra,” granted to John IMoimerhiusset 
aud Julmu his v\’U'e a lease fur iifty n ears of a farm which com- 
pri.wB the whole of vvliat is now the Portuimi estate. Tho farm is 
very lully desciilHjd, ajid hu.'s never since been divided. It is c^iHod 
ft *• parcel of ilie nmtn^r oi Lilebtoiie, iu the countv of Middlesex, 
late in tho I enure of J'hojtiuB Hobsuu, tmcicr the annual 
of SI,, payable at Iheir house in (Jlerkenweli,” and consisted of' six 
fields, besides tvveiily acivs of “ FursoOrofc ’’and two doses called 
“ Shepcei t Ihiwa, ’ which may Ki ir.uislated into the bushes by the 
ahoeptuld. The mimes of the six tiekls are the most valuable. From 
them we learn, not only that people were hanged in the neighbour^ 
hood, but that they were there hurigvoi in chains, and that, for the 
rest, the disti'ict n^sembled ihd neighbouring .* distnots oi Hyde 
and Marylebone iu that it was devoted to iiekl Sports. It was 
sometimes said ft litile later th^ Henry VHl. 00^ pass from his 
palace at St. Jumos's to llighgate through huuBtig wo^ds; and 
we can well underst^md it. when wo read that, besiw m Grettt 
Gibbet Field and t.be Little GibK^t Field| this estate oentAined a 
place for badpr-baiting, tho Brock stand, as well as a Hawk Field 
and a Tii.sseliJroft, where probably falcons were trained. Tho exact 
situatiou of each of those divisions cannot now he ascertained. 
Tho two Gibbet Fields were ptoKably towiords the south-western 
corner *, the ftirees and haws bt^ond a depression, almost amount- 
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ing to the di^nit^ of a ravinei which ran e«at and w'etst a Uttlo to 
the northward of >vhal is now Vpjxjr Ht^rkoley SU'oet. 

Of 'riioinas Hobson, the lonnnt before Bloniierhnfl^t, we know 
little, except that he leased much land in this part ' of London. 
Certain it is that the two jrreatost esUtOvS now in the parish, those 
uj'-nicly t)f the Duke of Portland and of tho Viscount ikwtinnn, aa 
well as g piece ,pX tkp Park, all boloii^t*.d to him, and had 

their future importinco, we iiii{^ht now have aiium<r 
oiir dukes a name upon which po far liltlo lustre has been shod, 
though it is not wholly unknown to fame. The Canibriilj^o 
carrier of a later generation, tlio owner of tlic dog whime pride 
occasioned its violent death, ilie mini wlio let hoi’ses to uiulor- 
gr.idiiat(»s, and insisted on their eJways tnkiug the one which 
had n*fltcd longest and stood lU'xt tho door (whonco “llob- 
Bon's choice*'), liULdit, if old 'rhomas llob-^on had known 
better, have ligureii with Seymours and Jlentincks among 
our most ancient nobility. Hut the chance of founding a great 
family was aeized with mucii greater foresight by tho Chief 
Justice, Sir William Portman. He lir.st bought the lease fiDiu 
IllennerhasscPs executors, and afier the ili>snlution bought the* 
reversion of the frt'ehold. This re\iM>.ion had boon sold or given 
by Philip and Mary to one Williain Morgan and another, having 
fallen to the Crown on the dissululiou ; and so when Sir 
William's leaso ran out ho became the owner, and tho two 
hundred and twenty aciv8,inehidi ng (5 real r»ibbctPi«id und Littlo 
(ribliot Picld, became the Portmun OMtate. To l.*aco the fuillier 
descent of tho farm w’oiild bti only fediou.s ; hut. in order to under- 
stand the siguilituince of llio Ti.uues which liiivo so completely 
rfupei>iei|i*d tho8o of the fJinrit (ji))het P’i-Jd and the rest, wo may 
note that (lie male line of the l\)rUu'.us failed W'ith the great- 
grands'Wi of Sir William, on wliich .'lie estate went to William 
llorkelev, whoso mother, a Spelo, was niece of the last of 
the PortumuH. The Uerkedeys liowexer, did not inherit at 
onc4), ns tho estate was bequiat-hed iivat to ono of the Soymtmrs, 
a deseondant (d the IVotelor Soiners<*t. Thus wo havo 
Berkeli^y Street and Seymoiv Street, niid, from th« original 
name of the owner, now absiuutd by tlio lloTkelt V8, we bavo Port- 
man Square, which was U*g mi ibout the year 1760. Previously 
‘Hlreat Horkoley Stieei ” laii from Mnncdiester Square to tho 
bklgwaro Road, and the square. Tuts nut completed for upwards of 
twenty veare. Most of the hoii.^es have been built einco 
the iiiidiile of the la.‘«t centiu*y, and two Adam Stn'cts and two 
Qiiebeo Strools supply u« both w'ith tho nanu' of the architect 
and ttu appvuxiiuate date, lUaigh ditl not incline to tho 

now district until tho tu<\*ithjy sliuw at “Ibbiirn” liao 5 >ten 
ahoH-shod in 1783. Orcbarc-l’ortrnan and Tlryiinr^toii in iKunct- 
ahiie, the country .soiits of its yi\o their names 

to various blocks of Imilliiig, and llioiigh the ll uird of AVorlw 
have “ alMilishcd .sub^hliaiy iimues," aiul one <d’ llui Adam Strips, 
has disappeared, it was ei*8y a few y«.N!rs ago to disliiigj^li flic 
boundaries of the t‘stato b/ the names at the coi TAe present 

value of this farm it vvoiid bn impOJ-sibln ^^^jWiale corri'clly,))!!! 
it may be w’oHh while to olw'rvt' eight pounds wliich 

•was lYobsons rent for the preseiu^ pTi'fthinu c^t.ito Avould, if multi- 
plied by twenty, only bring a bum equal to what is now paid for a 
moderately good Uoum^ on the .s i me laml; and theie are probably 
as many as fifteen huudr«Ml .-aucli Iiou-^C'^ uu the e.^luto. 

Tho Portman e.stttte, howexer, foviua only 0 ]iiirt ofytho whole 
manor. Tho bmuje and park about it had a xery ditVoiAit hibU»ry, 
and one by no luciuis no Muiple as ihul of the ii.iiuoi* iijrm. The 
ffrouml.? wore di\ule<l ami subdi sided. A part om1i» marked 
by TiVon Place, a “ subsisliarx name" in I'Mgsvaiv liuad, was 
purchased by Lyon, the I'uumlcr of Harroxv tkdiool ; hut 
the greater portion of tho shriijik manor of jivlb'.stoii, then known 
ns Jjisnon Orovc, togetlier with the nianor-iiou.^e, was in 1792 
the jiroporty of n certain Captain Lloxd of the tlii/ivds. He sold 
it in lots, and the number of o.Miei> x>a.-« iial4‘liniti''v increiesod, 
thoiigl) a great part of the estate, ami tho iJiaiior‘lioii-e iiself, passed 
into tho IikjkIs of a Mr. IJarcourt. He rebuilt the house in a 
handsome stvlc, and it still e\is*1.8, thoiigli its original name is Jung 
forgotten. The usofulnces of ()iiccii Ch!irloilo'.s Lxing’-in lluspitai 
might ho impaired if it xvito still called Lylle.^loii Manor House; 
but a future biographer may lind it a coiivi-nieut way of men- 
tioning tho birthplace of sumo cue who has risun iu the world. 
The park nud mansion luive thu.s lost their ancient clj.ivacter; the 
house has become a hospital, and the park a lahxrinlli of crowded 
and squalid dwelliugs; while the I'mimi, wlien ii had for ceiilurios 
liecn ideiitiiic^d with all tliut is diMepiiUiblc in our annals, and had 
been, so to speak, repudiated by tho luaiior, aud forced to cliaiige 
itii min!(\ has now Wome the site of a quarter hardly le-'-s lasliiomibJe 
whan the neighbouring ( irosvenor district. If the na me of Tyburn sur- 
vive.M ill Jill, it is neitlicr iu the original Tvbiirii, nor even in Lylles- 
loTi, till- hiii'r Tyburn, but in Tyburnia, tho more uri.Ntocratic part 
‘d* thii of Paddington. The ununi meb.'^ua^.duiii *’ of 1338 
has \y 1-. , uincd into the Ihou.s inda of hoiLstiH, the hundre,dH of 
jxnd which reach from Munchestm* Square to tiio Kdgwaro 

Koad. An ivou tablet in tiic. l*aik railing is all tluit remains of 
' Lane baa Woiuc i ’uric Lane, and Tyburn 

JU( The Him tern inquirer will endeavour in vain 

.<> n rji.ity t ireul (lilibut Field with Portman Stiuiue, or Shepcott 
JiawH X. i!h the die of Ijuclkic Chapel. 


WALT WHITMAN. 

A STRANGELY impudent agitation has just boon atarted xdtb 
regard to what is called Walt Whitman’s Actual Aruencaii 
PoMitioji.” Whitman, it may be explained, is an American writer who 
some years back attraeted attention by a volume of so-called poems 
which wore chioliy remarkable for their absurd extravagance and 
shamoless obscenity, and who has since, wo are glad to say, 
bt»tjn Uttlo heard of among decent people. It now appears that, 
although there is a amaU coteriti of persons in this country^ who are 
not ashamed to confess thoir liking lor Whitman’s nastiness, his 
own countrymen have universally repudiated him. The r^l truth,” 
says an American journal, which iias taken up tho subject appa- 
rently in the interest of Whitman, ** is that, with the exception of a 
very Yew readers, Whilniaii’s poems iu their public reception Imvo 
ialleu still-born in this country, lliev have been met, and are met 
to-day, with the determined denial, disgust, and scorn of orthodox 
American authors, publishers, and editors, and in a poc^inry aud 
worldly sense liavo certainly wrecked the life of thoir author.” 

No established publishing house will publish his books. Most of 
the storas will not even sell them.” ** Repeated attempts to secure a 
siiialL income by writing for the magazines during his illness have 
iK^en utter failuivs. Tho Atlmitic will not touch him. His ofrer- 
iiigs to are returned with insulting notes; the Gahuvy 

the same, llarpt^rs did print a couple of his pieces two years 
ago, but impemiive orders from bead-quarters have stopped 
anything further. All the established American i^ts studiously 
ignora whitman.” Wo are of course sorry that Whitman, or any 
other man, should bo in sore distress, but we must say that wo are 
very glad indeed to hear that his writings are unsaleanle, aud that 
no respucliible publisher or editor in America will give him coun- 
tenance by printing his contributions. This fact, if it is true, shows 
that the moral sense of the American public is, after all, not quite 
HO much deadened as some recent events might lead one to imagine. 
If the A>7C Yot'h Herald will not have anything to do with 
Walt Whitman, it is a proof that even the Herald draws the 
line somowhore. Wo can only regret that the samo view i.s 
not taken by all publishers on this side of the (X^oan, and 
that thera la one iinu at least in London which is not ashamed to 
adx'ertiso a ** complete ” edition of Whitman's works. Wo have 
no desire to pry into the details of Whitman’s private life. 
Tho description which he gives of himself in his writings as 
disorderly, lieshly, sen.sual,” and fond of loating, is not perhaps 
to be takeii in a lilural senso ; and iu any case wo have no desire 
to speculate as to Jiow far his private life may have been im- 
prudent or iiTcgular. Tbo important fact is that he has found it 
itiipocsiblc to get a living by his writings, which are everywhere 
shunned and roje(;tod. Considering the c^baracter of these writings, 
ihl^MHoiisto UH a TtTj natui*al and desirable n^sult, and it is dilli- 
cult to understand wJjy people should be exjiected to buy an 
article which disgusts them. Some of Mr. Whitman’s friends 
and admireiw in i«ondun have, however, worked themselves into a 
sUilo of theatrical iiidignaliou wdth regard to the treatment 
of this great iiiau by liis unappreciative and ungrateful country- 
men. Mr. Robert Buchanan, who has made himself the 
mouthpiece of tlii.^ extraordinary agitation, not only ciaims for 
Whitman ^Hihmiry immortality,*’ but exalts his “ ineifablo good- 
less ” and beuelicence,” and declares, in a passage Havourtal with 
a touch of blasphemy xvbich wo prefer not to quote, that “ only 
this last consecration of Martyrdom was wanting to complete oiir 
poet's jipotheosis.” Mr. Buchanan, being himself a poet, naturally 
cluif(;s agaitibt the restraints of ordinary prose, and we are treated to 
a xvonderfiil pict lire, in the highest style of line language, of a “ golden 
eagle hick to death, worn with age and famine, or with both, pa.vsing 
with weary waft of wing from promontory to promontory, from 
peak to peak, pursued by a crowd of prosperous rooks and crows, 
whu fall Hcreiiniing biudc xvhenover the n(mle bird turns his in- 
<lignant head, aud which follow framlcoUy once more, hooting 
behind him, whenover be ascends again on iiis wav.” This is aU 
very line mi doubt in its way, but it may be tliought to be bai-dly 
a fair description of the cuhc of a dirty bird which is shunned on 
account of its unclean habits. Mr. Buchanan also breaks out into 
furious vituperation against all American pablishera and men of 
letU^rs, whom he abuses in Ibe most vulgar terms; and warns the 
American nation collectively that its honour will bo tarnished 
eternally by tbo murder of its only remaining piopbet.” Mr. 
Buidiunan concludob by what is really an insulting appeal to his 
oxvn countrymen, a.s loving and rovoring ” tJiis apostle of beastli- 
iicHH, to give him subutantial proof of tbo honour in which ho 
is held here in tho heart of England.” 

hrom tho height of this rhapsodical outburst it is a sad descent 
to ti:o prosaic facts of the case, it is of course open to any one 
who ndmiies, or is simply sorry for, Whitman to subscribe for his 
support ; but it is diHicult to understand why those who dislike Ids 
iiag^t indecencies should bo denounced because they do not feel 
inclinod to givo him any oncouragenieut. Mr. Buchanan himselL 
though he does not scruple to rank Whitman with the &viour, ami 
declares that^ his teaching is as 1 Jeavoiily manna,” thinks it no* 
cossory to ** <R8claini entire sympathy with Whitman’s matsriallstio 
idealism, which seems to go too fiiir in tho direction of illuminatioig 
the exe<*.rable.” Mr. Buchanan does not explain exactly wW J»o 
mc^ns by execrable,” but in imy sense such an f^dmUmon goes fSir 

both hero and in America. Mr!%uchaiiaii holds 

experimento in poetry” are ^'destiDed to exmiae an cxtraotd&iiy 

influence on the future of religion as well aa poetiy/ Had thla> h* 
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" no one who has rend his workn will deny.” Publid o]jinion, 
however, both here and in America, has expi^ssed itself very 
decisively as to these grtMit experiments; and there is very httlo 
cliance of Mr. Buolianan or any of his associates brinjring the world 
round to a diflerent view. It is no doubt true that there are many 
people who have never road Whitman's so-called poetry all through, 
•lit enough is known to show that it is an attempt to make 
animal brutality and indecency imihs for poetry. No doubt tlie 
present elTurt to revive curiosity on the subject will bo a useful 
advertisement to any bookseller who happens to have a stock 
of Whitman's garble on hand. It must bo reuiemWed, 
however, that his earlier works have botni before the public for 
eomo twenty years, and that during the whole of tliat time the 
opinion originally formed of them has been steadily sustained, and, 
if possible, intousitled ; and there is, we imagine, very little danger 
of this judgment being now revei'sed by friendly putii-ry and 
agitation, even when such great authorities as Mr. iluchmtan 
supposes himself to bo take up the matter. There are, no doubt, 
<^uestions both of art and philosophy on which public opinion at 
times goes astray; but in the present inalaucu the oleuientary 
instincts of manuiud are sufliclent to settle the question. There 
would indeed need to bo a very remarkable change both in the 
moral and intellei'.tual constitution of educated people before such 
writings as^ose of Whitman could be accepted as, in any senate, 
honest literature. 

When Mr. Buchanan screeches about “ literary outlawry/* mur- 
der,^ and official persecution," he is obviously only talking nonsense. 
We have no desire to say anything in dispanigement of American 
publisheia, but they are no doubt not absolutely exempt from the 
weaknesses of other tradesmen; and wo suspect that, if thei'e 
xoaliy were a market anywhere for Whitman's wares, he would 
have no difficulty in finding some one to retail tliem for him. it is 
roasonablo toassumo that American publishers and oditurs know their 
own business, and that they have suiucieut reasons for having uolhing 
todo withMr. Whitman, lie has choseu to identify himself with un- 
savoury things, and whatever he might now write, his name would 
bo a taint to any respectfiblo periodical. The fact is that it was only 
iho inde<!ont exposure which Whitman tuado of himself in the 
first instance that attracted passing attention to him as a sort of 
psychological monsti'osity. Apart from his scandalous ecccntrici- 
tii^, his writings aro poor stuff, and the aifectation of deep philo- 
sophy is easily seen' through. The assumption that a imin who 
aets himself to outrage public decency sliould be gratefully snp- 

S irted by public charity is certainly a very curious one. Mr. 

uchanan asserts that iris idol Jms many worshippers in this 
country, hut wo venture to say that this is a part of his delusion ; 
and we may add that those who are so unfortunate in their t‘i.stes 
AS to belong to this sect would perhapsact prudently fur tliemsolvea 
in not proclaiming it too loudly. The conclusion would soem to 
be that the ** illumination of tlie execrable " is not a remuiiemtivo 
business ; and so far the ]es.son is a useful one, and may be taken to 
heart by any other writers who have a weakness that way. There 
is also, however, a general primnple undc?rlyiiig Mr. Buchaiiairs 
letter which deserves notice, lie appeani to imagine that society 
is bound, as a Tunttor of c ourbe, to contribute to the luuinteuance 
of any one who chooses to set up ns a man of genius. Tho 
genius may be less apparent than some other charneteristics, but 
•ociety is bound all tho same to accept implicitly tho claimant’s 
own assurance, and tliat of a few symputlielio friends, that he is a 
genius, and to provide for him accordingly. This, we fancy, U a 
favourite idea with a certain class of poet.s, who have usually 
reasons of their own for holding that their incomes ought not to 
be dependent merely on the popularity of their w'orks aiul the 
respect in which they are held by those wiio know them. Instances 
can no doubt be mentioned of great poeU >vho were not sufficiently 
appreciated while alive ; but, on the other hand, it would be r.alher 
bazanlouR to undertake to provide for every one who, believing 
bimself to be a poet, could not get a living by his works. AVe 
should ihon have a line flock of hard-up golden eagles ** eager to 
toko advantage of publia charity, jf the appeal on liehulf of 
Whitman were based simply on his age and indigence, ive should 
sot think ourselves bound to say anything agoiuat it. Jliii the 
plan proposed is to help him to circulate his wti tings, and thus 
implies approval of them. It is satisfactory to b^dieve that 
agitation for such a purpose Is likely to prove as futile as it is 
audacious. 


HONTALEAIBKRT'S LAST WORDS. 

O UR ^readers may recollect tliat wo referretl some wwk.s ago to 
a violent attack made in tho T,Utraiiiontauo iiewspapm's, iKJth 
English and foreign, on Ihr. I)6i)inger and Mr. Gladstone, lor an 
alle^d breach of honour and good faith. They were choiged with 
publishing private papers oftiie late Count de Arontalemben, which 
nappened to have mlfen into their hands, in doliance of the wishes, 
and even the urgent request, of his natural representatives, and to 
f^e injury of his reputatiou. Indecent/' 'MnsuUiug/' scanda- 
lous," mackening ehameter/’ were among the polite epithets 
lavished on the 'Mistinguislied" culprits. We were able to state 
at the time that Mr. Gladstone had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, and we ventured to surmise with tolerable confidence 
that, if Dr. Iffilliaw was rosily coniH^rned in it, he had goi^ rea^ 
aoDS for actii^ as lie did, and hod violated no confktooe. The 
mystery is dimred up now, and it turns out as we suspected 
«**^fixstii that Dr. Dffiiiiursr had , as little to do with the publi- 
cs. X 


cation ns Mr, Gladstone, and, secondly, Hint it took plftM In ac* 
corduDcewiththa express directions of ihe illustrious author himself. 
The famous paper— for Bueli it has now K^oiua — et la 
Ubci'U is now in course of publication in VnivmelU ' 

fit JUvue and fhe eilitor pvelixes to Ibo first part of it, in the 

number fur Jaimary, au cxplamitojy notice. When the aniole was 
refused admission into the ('om.'/w/irf/Ht/,MonU]enibert bout copies 
of it to several friends, among whom wjw Father llyacinthe, and 
a lctti»r addressed to him on .January 17, 1669, expressly authorized 
its publication after his death. This auiLiuri/aiion was never 
i*0V4>ked, although the two friemls wore in constant and allbctionate 
interconiHO to the last. Father Ify.icinllJi* accordingly wrote after 
Montalombert's death to his family and executors to ascertain their 
inteuLioiis about the pum'r, and they repiio<l that It would appear 
in ono of tho volumes of Iris posthu]uou.s wtirks. i Jo t herofore took no 
further steps himself, but after waiting live years he naturally 
judged it quite time to carry out Moataimuhort's directions, whicti 
It had Ix^oDio pretty clear would otherwise remain a dead letter. 
This article is, as the editor remarks, in some sort his poUticftl, 
literary, and religious testameiit." And we may add for ounelvea 
that it acquires a still further interest from tU direct bearing on 
the present eircumstfuic^ns of Sptiin. Only the other day the Times 
quoted from the Voce dtlUi Verita an article on the collapse of the 
(Jarlist insurrection, embodying, in language sufiicientlj un- 
equivocal, the very principles which it was MontalemlMsrt's idm to 
combat and denounce in tliese, his almost dvin^ words. It speaks 
of the supprewiou of** CUnsfuin prirteijUpa ideoQlied in (^arlisiu,*' of 
the Alfonsisus as monarchical traitom, ** opposing a bastard Chrls- 
tiiuiiiy to Catliolicisiii,** and of the hrilure of ** the two Ohristiati 
Monorcliics" (of Henry V. and Glioiles V'll.) in Fiance and Spain. 
We give one short extract : — 

Itt Spain, who belii-ves in pninfiration after Ihn defeat of Chorles VII. ? 
Tho roligiouH art wliieh the Madrid diplomatitils cclehraii'd in Romo rsi 
Sunday iiK^t in the clmrch (»f Santa Muna di .^]on^elTAto, instoad of a Te 
Deuniy should have b<‘eu a MUvrvrt.. The great uiitfortunes of poor Spain 
eoniiiieiicc now. 

What Montahmibevt thought of tho position of Don Carlos and 
Isfibella will appear presently. Dut he ttdies a more comprehensive 
view of SpHnish alhrirs, and traces the e\ils under which the 
country is now suli'ering to cause.8 long anterior to any modem 
*qiuiiTel of rival claimants for tlie tlirone. 

W 0 are bidden at the beginning to contemplate the grand and 
prodigious spectacle and lesson " of what was once the first nation 
m tho (jhristian ivorld, now enervated, debased, poisoned, dis- 
honoured by a long coursi* of spiritmil and tempc^ral despotism — 
tho absoIuUf mon.irt by and tho inquisition. The writer recalls 
with cuthusiHsiu tho “ rude and robust adolescence "of its heroic age, 
which four centuries of dospotisni huTO destroyed. For up to the 
«'»id of the fourteenth century tho power of llbe Inquisition was 
hardly felt, and Jews and Moors wci’e left in peace. The eight 
niarvc‘Uou.s cent iu*it*s which went before, whatt^ver iheir occasional 
faults of pricle and cruelty, jucsoiit a nobJo 8]H;ctacle on the whole, 
in marked contratt 10 the Bub^equent period ; ** jainAi.s Tonibre du 
valet iii du courtisaii. Toute bussose y est in<x>niiue, impossible." 

** iSpaiu up to the n^nctocutJi ccutiiry was a confedenicy of repub- 
lics, rather imtulcipal than feudal, of which tho Kings were but 
tho pivsidents, oaeh having its own laws, uwiges, rights, spirit, and 
distinct individual life. There vvas life and iudependeuce every- 
where.” It WiM tho prott>t)po of that Jrlnglish Uonstitution which 
Montalembcrt so ardently admired ; — 

Strang© and wludly forgott-n »» it in, nml though it seems aknost tu- 
rrcdiblp, it cannot hr rUiiievl that iho SpamsU preitnled by a <-entuTy tiia 
I'Uigli.sh thoniselvcs iu the uiider>i unding, ucquiaition, and practii^c of sU 
public and civil libirtu*!!. .\ parUuuicntui'y royalty, ro&lrnint'd and con- 
trolbd, that is, by the national ass^-nibUt*'*, when (dreadylost in France and 
&ciir<.*'dy ^kotcheii out in Knglnnd, was universally recognized iu Spain, 
when ihelllack rrince came to liglu with our Duguesclin. The Knglisli 
liijitoiinns, with Kobertsem at llicir heatb hiv the lirat to uvow it. 

But on this glorious past there supervened tho most lamentabki 
tnin.siorniation the world has ever witnessjed. ‘‘And for what 
cau»c ? The abdication of an entire people iu favour of its masters, 
and the too intimate union of the altar and the throne. ' It was 
when the monarchy absorbed all power, with the aid of the Inqui- 
sition, and the victorious Church abused its lictory by prosc'ribing 
first .Jews, then Moors, then I’rotcstants, then all discussioti^ 
research, or liberty, that all was l>»8t. The once noble nation 
degenerated into a race of prsecuttn-s and slavea. Without at 
air adopting tho modern dream of an absolute .separation ot 
Church and Stale, the author llrinlts even that a thousandfoll 
preferable to the absorption of eitlier power by tho other, and their 
mutual idoiitiiicatiun and e.r/Uoitatiim," Jhit for more than thivo 
centiiiiis^ the inquisition, “created for the service of God and 
their Ilighne.*»scs," uh tho first Grand Inquisitor said iu 14S4, 
was the scourge of Spain and tho horror of the Obristian 
world, an iraspousihlo ^civt police, supei'scding even episcopal 
authority. Cutiiolica indeed have obuiHhuit reason to curso 
its memory, but not— tho Hutliov thinks— coutempomry denuK 
crate, whose cause it has served, and whom it tins supplied, 
with a pmcedoQt ; the Inquisition was the model of 
modern ten-orista. This monstrous institution became theyani^fe 
which at last swallowed up all society, and never cessed to jL;' 
till it had lolt nothing to dcstioy. The period of despotism be^ 
witUC|hHrles V,, “ wJio enthroned Cmsarism in the freest or sU 
countries, and infected the whole of Europe." And to this evil 
&ther succeeded a yot more evil son, Philip U., who cemsum* 
mated his work. “ 'I’he soul of Spain was petrified In fals hlotidv 
heads; henceforth it only survived in a state of intmuitteita 
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aleep, bmlien hv aufoa-d/t-jV* And tho condition of its subject 
StjiUN 'vx'fls, if’pos.sil)!ii, woim We may take as an example 
Ciu'/iiuiii; V^icerny of Naplts from 1637 to 1644, who boa&t-ed that 
h(‘ had not left four families in a coudition to make a 
f^ood meal. Tho dost motion of fill intollcotuiil life naturally 
fnllowetl tho desiruciUni of all public and civil life. ^ 
raiice oml slujudily bocamo tho 0110 way of salvation.” .Mate- 
rial docadonec. fitlowcd on inonilj tho countrv became d<*- 
poniilatrtd and sUril.?. luul at last, “army, luariiio, commerce, 
induHlry, auneuHun*, I'Mpulution, scioiicc, lit evat lire, tirls, inlhirnec, 
all di$H]ipeared toilet In r.” 'fhero is not such anolln'.r example of 
natiounl ruin in I'Voui the aixti'cjith ceiiiury Syniin lias 

had no frreat i^rpiit'ral, or princo; in the cii'hU’ciith she 

had not even an iir i;!. nr author worth naiihujr; while Fiance, 
Eup^L'iiid, and (l••l•iua!lY were in the yenitli of llieir j^lory. The 
Marquis of l’oivi;^u Minister of Louis XV., after ox- 

iiminin/ the condii ion of ."'pain, speatis of a “ coiTU]>t < imirl, courtier I 
ministers, *w;dy women, nmnilns ct inf rif/ant m ' \ i»f a cruel 
and fliiperatitious phuy, whole pro\iii(*es williout in habit ants, and 
wimU up hia descrip li<in, “ Un roi espa^viiol n'est quo lo chef d’un 
Huniil ddvut.” At Lust caiiio Napoleon and Mural, and tlie I uqui- 
sition tcruiinated its '^Iniucful and hideous career by wallowiiiyr 
in tho dust at theii iclL; it publishi*d an edict, tho day after 
tho rij^iii^t ^f Madrid and the atrocious uia‘'‘'jciv. i)f innocents, 
coverinjr tho FriHich with culojiic.^, an<l sli^iniUi//ui^ its country- 
men as “ seditious, Irc.i' iifUi' is, aud rebellious.” 

And hero Morj<:dc;!iUrt. paus»*s in his Ldomny retrospect to 
inquiro what arc lie* of a recovcr\ of Sp.iiu. I'hcrv one ac- 
Unuwled."es Ihe flue (UMlIlieS of tin* pt'<»]ile, mi’^.jiiverued niid 
eornipt(’d as tlicy li.iv.* hci ii. Tiu‘\ up* ^rood, ccjurteoiis, atfaMe, 
hospitable, full of U'ltuiMl v'l'.ico and di.LOiity, sob r, friiyal, aud 
hif(li-spirited ; luul the j'ols 'U of tyririiiy has not here, as in ihn 
iCaal, tainted the .oumM of life. JJo iheiefore hop«"» for their 
recovory, ** with iIjo IcvM ur of (Tiri'-tian charity and liberal 
fratonuty/’ but <hu*s not. \cMiiire, to predict, it. d’hcre is indeed no 
incompatibility hetwocu the uia-ciiliue and free spirit of llio people 
;ind their relivi'Uis ihiih, which h'ls, in tviilh, iiiiparh'd to it a 
fretth unorjry nml ardour; (he fiiull lay in the loo close alliance 
bctwemi tho ('hurcli ami the absolute, moiiirchv. As to tho 
quarrel betwci'ii the rival dyua.^lies, the fact liappens to bo that 
Isi'ibolhi represent.s the ancient SpanFli rii,*1il. an«l Don Curios a 
novel ri'dit, the side oreati<»u of niosiarehieal ouiuipoleiice ; thuujjh, 
by a slrauc-e caprice of d<5*i my, s!e* Jus hem Lilc-u to repp'sent 
lUiKlorn idvMs, ami ]>on(.Ur\.s all the Siipt'v:\nuuiit* d and retrograde 
interests and symp/itidi's of ah-»<dntiMii, nutl he ha' a - ''rdinjrly had 
the support of the ]ia.rri'*.ms t>f spiris ual ami leiupon’ d '^putisiri all 
over Kuropc. 'J’Jio 8.ijii* law U no par! ol'iJn* ;.rejiimji: mouareliir.il 
traditions of *Spairi, m i wes iu J’lv.oce, hut was introduced by a 
lucre arbitrary au 1 aui KT^tlio a*’!, of IMiilijpV., in contravention 
of those tuulifions, ti-rl c'sc.^equejitlv on Iru** l/e^diinn.-Ht principles 
Isab^flU has a h thu* cJ.miui ih.iri Don Nut I lint her 

fall had all) thinu: to do 'sltli ilm^e co:iddcr;»tio/is one way or tho 
other. She lost her •Town h cause her cniiducf h.id pr«>d need a moral 
i'evoliilion iu the li*- u l of h -r j»<i<!»p]e. but tin re was as little to admira 
or respect in her c-no-uitM in h';r ‘Uipp"rO‘r>. It wss a iui.stake, 
tho author Ihinl-.'^ -iiiu! li<* did r.ol. Jive to seo il romodic'd — in 
sacrilicinjj her to pp'.'-ovdi • luT whi)!!* jimdly. may pvcsunio 

therefore that, wort: Im «l ill aniotj;^* u.*-, h*'-; s\ mpadiivi w« iJd la? 
with Airon>o. 

It is howtver chiedy in 1 h • of redi^-ion ihnt Monta- 

loiiibert 1ooh up his pci, »i:.d nni i(» tij’, > DciUn tin.* chsiiiis of this 
or that particular dyp’sty, ;t ml he .ircuidin'.:lv anluuuherls wulh 
a very just seve.iiv on the I Iiimm.i.i.oie vi**\v iif the litua'.ion, 
W’hich, as we have aiivaly '-•■e'l. i,iily enauiour«*d of what 

he has shown to be the >'ii;d •»f i!m political and eccle- 

silistical ^roverumenl ofSpc.lu. D ii rat liei* iimusiuv?, hovvev(*r, to 
iiiid thi« cut/ olitiiir dr hrnulhs of Srpleiidier 26, 1S68, ripplvin;^ 
to Isabella’s iiovMTeiii my (In* \*Ty I r.ii jipplicd bv llic Vurt drlta 

Vorild in March |S 7 (’) lo Don ! ’.irl' .", who hitfl not then o<niie into 
the Held. “ »Si l^abt lla mjc. 1 l>p.i^-ue scrait perdue pour 

lo (hiLholiciwne, perdue [;• nil- li cut}?'' do I'onhe cn J’luropo, et Je 
(leniior gouveruenienl t 11 n anil d^iaru dii vieiix niomle.” Ah 
though, remarks tlie anr.or, ll.lL-i.nu wiifl imt. a Christian 
ejovernmont, or Fu-jlanfl, w nv for thirty veai'ci has reigned 
H woman who werrs th.- luo-t, glurions {rcJip/rndia^fnitv) 
crow'u of tho mod**rn '.vliluml a hre.ith of calumny 

Imving over tarnished her for f'lnr ’; nnd then fonn^N.^a long 
and eloquent pfisaM'.re, v nM^iing the rci;:nji of \'ict.jri:i and lau- 
bclhu Moiitaleiiiberl s< to tied luult with in the pro- 

gramme of the revolm?o;i,;r\ .Jinda of Afailriil in OctolxT l86.'>, 
though it includes “ lib. rl v of v»ordiip,” u Iiicli tlie ritramontancd 
indiguantly deiiouMce cs i.Konjp.iti»'!»* witli 0.irlu)Jicisni, bidding 
Spain choose bct\vce:i the two, I'or boih ti)'j"lher .'^lie cannot keep. 
“And pray, 'vhy not? O i iv.it and liu!-.* prophets!” a^ks their 
critic; nnd lio challenges tJicm to name a si iigla country in tho 
World where liberty of wor.ship has injured t hitliolici.sm, iiriietitH it 
1 m Italy, whove the quc.stiou is complicateil by other and excep- 
tional Cijiisidoralion*'. t)u the ciuitrar)', apoaking us a politiciau aud 
a practical nian, Im iiyds sure that it has gained imiiu'iiHoly by this 
librnty in Vta\ llelgiiim, Dollaild, England, Ireland, (hTmuny, 
and Swit/eiUiiid ; and he denies that this libei*ty is iiu invention of 
1 ^ote^tautism ; *• it iMiU.i Luwiiiiclivo outgrowth of the modern flpistt 

rvo in passing 

rp. I, - . . Ler of history. 

ino UotoruKU's oi the sixUMiuth centiny, one nnd all, os wo have 
more than once had oc.oiwion u, show, proclaimed th j principle of in- 


tolewince in tho moat emphatic terms^ and acted upon it whenever 
they had tho power. Montolembert, by the way, quotee with 
warm approval what was, when he wrote, a recent obsenrntion 
of our own {Saturday ItemmOy Oct. 17, 1868), that « Sweden 
is now left alone in her glory as tho one persecuting country in 
Europe.” Liberty of worship, he says, is like the printing proM ; 
** it may be used for good or evil, but one cannot pert with 
Catholics may detest and abuse it, if they choose, instead of taking 
advantage of it, but they will bo obliged to rest content with e 
Pktouic ouiuity.” That liberty of all kinds may be grossly abiiaed 
is out lit all denied, and there is a sbvero and powerful criticism, 
not without a good deal of justice, on the illilwrality of Lilwrala, 
specinily na exemplified not in the protessious but tho practice or 
tlio Spanish Govermuout in 1S68. We have no room, however, 
for any further extracts. Our main object has been to give our 
reader some notion of the cuiiteuts of these remarkable papew, 
which they will find well worth perusing in their entirety. We 
luiiy perhaps have occasion to rctui*n to them hereafter when the 
scries is complete* 


SERVANTS. • 

T he letter to the Daily Trleyrnph in which Mr. Oharisa 
Ucude, with hi.s iicc.iLKtomod mingling of force and cxti'avii- 
gimco. lately priqioaed a simple remedy for an evil slate of thiiiga 
which has long e.vi»tod, has, as might bo expected, produced iu- 
miinernble replies. Air. 11 cade, referring to tho death ot a semp- 
stivsa by starvation, headed his letter with the striking phrase 
“ !Star\ii.iiun ItefuNiug IMenfy,” and .'lahl that lio had obsorv'ed tho 
w»»rhl to Iki full of “ live counterparts ” who could never find each 
other out, in ppite of the advertisement sheetj which he regards as 
“ an iucaleiiliiblc boon to mankind.” This institution, Hcc*,arding 
to him, has done much to bring together “ counterpart individuals/^ 
but has fulled to bring together two counterpart classea coiwisting 
of, hay, two thousand honest, virtuous, industrious ]^ung 
women, working hard and half starved,” and “at least twenty 
lliouBand other women holding out plenty in both bunds, and that 
plenty rejected with scorn by young w«)mon of very littlo merit,” 
or aci'cptcMl only under certain vexatious conditionrt. This statu- 
meiit .«eoms a little obscure, but Mr. Itcade went ou to “ speak more 
plainly,** imd to assert what is undoubtedly true, that it becomes 
iiioro and more dillicult .as tiiuo goes on to obtain good servants, 
nnd that inastcrh and mistrcssi's are very often tho victims of 
oppression. Thcro is nothing new in this ; but since tJie days of 
Air. Lci‘cli’s fcJervantgiilism pictures tho matter has fallen more 
or Jess out of notice. And there is of course another sido to the 
qiiostioii which Air. JjcccIis keen nnd just observation did not pass 
over. All of iw know a household or two whore tho iunltcntion 
Olid insolence of sorvauls arc clearly enough marked, whiire an 
auloiTiitic power is wielded by a Sutler to whoso whims habit 
induces tho wdinle hoiuso to submit, or isdividwl between him aud 
a luiig-c'stabliuhod upper liuustMuaid who is nt no paimi to coucoaL 
h(T reseiitmeiit at tlie tmublo given by the preaence of visitors. In. 
such houses tho mere inquiry whether the master or miblress is 
at homo is regarded us uu insult, and you are made to feol that 
you expericiicu a signal mark ’of condescension in receiving an 
aiu^wer to it. Other servants of tixis class, v/bich may bo regarded 
iiH the worst, nmy be simmi iiny evening pushing and scrambling, 
rc^rurdless of uiiything but their own conveuionce, to call up 
carriages at the end of a play. For the unmnnnerly behaviour 
wliich chanieterizes this claH^» of Her van ta there are invariably faulta 
uu botJi sides to accounc. Want of consideration loaila their 
employers to regard r't van 1 3 as necessary adjuncts of human life^ 
bill as having no part uf their own in it, and nat'uriil solf-Hsaertiou 
leads tho seivauts to draw at lent ion to their existence by making 
iliingH as unpleiwaiit iw ihey cun to their employers and their 
ciiijdoyci-s’ guoijt.'i. Thus the relation^ of master afid'. servant 
develop inlo an enrlunince, on the ono side, which is ])nticnt from 
mere hiziuess of all lauds of discomfort, and an ever-growing 
tyranny on the other, 

it la not of this kind of service that Air. Roade’s letter troatad,. 
but it will, w'c think, be found that the samo selfishness auiong 
ciuployei's which fosters tho conduct we have spoken of in the- 
lietter-paiil class of servants operates as a reason against “ half- 
starved seiiijisiresses ” entering A service w’htch, according to Mr. 
Ivi^ado, of revs every comfort of life in return for very moderate 
exertions. Jt is fii bo feared, however, that ho has roprosented tho 
conditions of service rather us they ought to be than as thi^ are. 
“ It iH true,” lie says, “ that a feinalo servant cannot run into tho 
stioet wlicnever she likes. Hut she sometimes goes on enands^ 
and takes her lime. iShe slips out eternally, and gets out one 
evening, nt least, oVery week. . , . She comes out of a single 
room, where she pigs with her relations, and she receives as remu*» 
ueration for licr seivices a nice clean room all to heraolfl*’ Xlm 
letter went un to state, what seems to us fair enough, that theio ia 
no reason why senmitB* wages should bo -raised in pvoportion to 
lueclianies*, as in the latter case the price of proroioaa has 
be considered, while in the former it baa not; and It 45<mj 
eluded by saying that the pay of a housemaid in kiiad 
money umounis to about 70 /. a year. Tb«pe may. no doniP^ 
be houwsmaids* places corresponding to the attrjMave dMflp*» 
tion which Mr, Beade has f^ven, Imt it is. doub^ wheiheg .% 
girl who came, as he d«/lteat»ly poll it, 

relations,” would be capable of fiUiag them* 4 ^naiiihm ^ indi/||l^ 
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tuuit denials that this state of things prevails in iho houses whence ^ 
servants come has natuntllv enough been sent to the pH])er where 
imyr. Beade*s letter appeared, and there have been as naioy donials 
that either the Rccommodation or the liberty given to servants in 
most houses is as dasimble as his siatmnents would make it appear. 
yl\gain, Id the slight glance which he has given tu the.qucation of 
character^ ha has, we must think, greatly exaggerated the ease 
with which situations can be obtained. Throe thousand liousos, 
according to his letter, are open to a young woman ** who can prove 
that she is not a thief.** His aigumenl W'ould soein to bo tlmt 
three thousand inaeters or mistresses have grown so tired the 
difficultyof finding good servants that they are ready to lake any girl 
who can prove that she is honest, no matter how little she umy j 
know of the duties to be expected from her. We doubt, however, ‘ 
whether the didlcultles are sogreatas to have lod to this result. In the 
ideal huiUMshold of Mr. Iteade’s letter it is likely that people would Im 
extremely careful io asceilaiiung the capabilities of auy servant they 
engaged j and honesty does not necessarily imply an ac^uaintniice 
with housemaid 8 work, or even the power of aci^uiring it. Where 
servants are well ireuted, it is presumable that tlioir w^orJk is well 
done, and, however anxious the niisUms of a house luny l>e to 
relieve the dlUtrcss of an honest sempslreits, she may iiud it im- 
possible to spend lime in teaching her a now calling. There arc, 
unfortunately, many people among the class that employs well- 
pfud servants who are, from a vaintdy of causes, extremely ca.reh^'is 
in giving characters to servants w)7o are leaving lljom ; and ex- 
perience of this hiis rendered others proper lionalely careful in 
inquiring about tho character of servants who apply for places. 
When a guaranteo of all desirable accouiplisiiineuts is only ac- 
ccphMl w'ith searching scrutiny, it is not iike.ly that a girl who 
can prove nothing in her favour beyond h(UUisly will be received 
with acclanmlioii. Besides this, it might not be the eiisiest thing 
in the world for a sempstress, however admirnblo lu*r char.'icter, 
to procure a testimony which should ensure her being accepted as 
an honest servant. 

It q|p)ma to us that Mr. Ileade, in handling his count eri^arls," 
has mixed up two classes. There is a class of pouplo, jio 
doubt, wJio want servants and who will not be too strici to tho 
characit^rs of those whom they engage ; but it is not noiaDg them 
that servanU wdll find the comforts which Mr. Keadc im.tgincs io 
bo held out in every direction. Tho pkicos which can Ixi obtained 
witli coiijparalive ease ore notattnictivo enough to iniiko iho wh4>le- 
sale conversion of sempstresses in to. housemaids wliich be proposes 
at all prohfible. They are places tilled by the driidgt's v^hoiu jimny 
men who have lived m lodgdugs, especuUly at a l.'uiversity, where 
this unhappy kind abounds, must have noticed and pitied. The 
girl who tills such a place uh this is emphatically a maid-of-all- 
work. Emploved by Iradespcviple wliose slock of courtesy is entirely 
reserved for their customers, she is oxpeewd, besides doing nearly 
all the work of the h(uise, to be ready at all times to ntlend bolh 
to her muster aud mistress and to their lodgers. Her temper is 
tried in every way from morning till night; if slie aucceeiJ.« in 
getting through her duties w*(dl and cheerfully under grral dilhoul- 
ties, she gets no sort of humane recognition for her service's from 
her employers ; ami if a lodger ru.shly addresses a kindly word tu 
her, she will probably bo accused of shuniofiil couduot in carrying ! 
•on ** with him. if she is sn ill advised as to full ill, the reproaches 
addresRied to her for lier usolcasuess and the trouble she gives will 
make her quickly reixuit. It is small w’oiider that many st^rvanls 
of this class should be hopeless slatterns, and no wonder ut alitliut 
tho two thousand lionesl, virtuous, industrious young women of 
Mr. iCeade's letter should not bo aii\iou.s to till lludr placos. On 
tho other hand, we need not be surprised if the ** t wenty IhouKaiid 
other wonum uolding out pbuity in both hands iiro not all of 
them ready to take entirely uulxVvineil servants into their houses. 

A good instance of wJmt is not unfrequently thought ;iud e\- 
poeted of^rvantfl has been given by a writer who, aii.8wcring IMr. 
iioade’s leliw, quoted this praiee of* a servant, presumably of uH- 
work, by a mlitross : — ^*Bhe has boen with me nearly a month, 
and 1 never saw her equal for work. ISlio never .^its down 
•excrat to her meals, and the day w*o wm^hed she didut have 
a thing but a glass of beer.” The same writ(*r explained 
that .shu had never had any ditliculty in getting good servants, 
and, according to tho account given of her household, tliis 
can be easily understood, blhe suggests, among other things, 
that a smant is driven into temptation when slui is mmio 
“to walk about the streets, or sit in a pubiic-liouse if she is 
too tired to w'alk with her sweetheart,’* Ixeeaiise young men are on 
no pretence allowed in the house. Her letter, which sclmus to us 
more to tho point than anything else which has appeared on the 
aul(jeot. ends by saying, “ Let mistrosses try kindness and friendly 
sympathy. 1 have done so, aud found it ausw'or.” Theio is much 
tmth ifl .this, if it does not go quite to the root of the matter. 
Wo are not prepared to deny that the spiiit uf absurd conceit and 
oDCroBchmoiit which Mr. Leech ridiculed in bis piAures of 
“ Servantgtidimit ** exists now as much as it did thou. There is, 
indeed au undue tendency to self-glorification among all who soil 
their manual labour. But in tho case of servants we are dis- 
pose to believe that this is firequently fostered by the want of 
humanity of which we have spolum, and that in a house where 
^kindnees and fneQdty sympathy’* (which of course should not 
dsffenerate into ^otliog) are ex<M'dised towards servants there will 
not be any gveat diMcuity in, fillhig vacant places ; though there 
be very jgieat difiieulty indued in meventiiig vacancies tiom 
oltemfi^ihaaooaMbewishra^^ Infwt,ittsMMdl^^ 
go^ siffvan ' • • - 



years of a good place are usually as much as the capricious roetless- 
imss of the modern diuucstic cau boar; aud tho mistress is ex-, 
csptlonally fortunate whosti “ kinduoss aud fsietidly sympathy” have 
succeeded in producing an atlachTDcut that will* be prtH>f aguinst . 
the inveterate love of change for the of change. 


IlKLIGObxVNlJ. 

O N Tuesday evening tho House of Lords had a debate on 
India, the gnjjjateat, while on Monday evening it had turned 
Us altontiun to ll^gobind, the Htuallcst, possession of the British 
Crown. As the luiiuber of perw^na wlio know wdiero Heligoland 
is may pHirliapH bo limited, we will meittiou that it is au iskmd, or 
rather group of v^buids, ia the Cermau t>coaii, twenty-live miles 
from ibo moiitlis of the Elbe, ^YQScr, and ICidcr. The*mdm inland 
iH divided into ibe clitV and the low land. Tho clifi’ is a rock 
rising to au elevation of 90 to 170 feet ub-ive tho level of tho aeu. 
'J'iie summit is a tolerably leycl plain, ribcnit 4,200 paci^ in cir- 
eumierericu. The jowliuid ad^iniug has two good harlxjurs. The 
(jircumfereuce of tho w hola irfauil doc.*i not exceed three miles. 
Jn former ages it was of ntueh greator exteiit. It has been duriug 
many centuries much consumed by tho W'aVee, and lately it 
has bet'll eaten up by rabbits, it wms anuleotly the resi- 
dence' of a chief of tlio Hicainbri, and tlie Beat of worship 
of a* Saxon deity. When the J^lngJish (txik possession of it 
in 1807, during Die ivar with Hcnmark, it became the depot for 
goods wbicb w'eiv smuggled into Coiitinentul ports; the low 
land, which hud been iin uniuhabiU'd down, was covered with 
warehouses ; and the population of the Island increased to 4,ocx>. 
Jdove reocnlly it has becu a favourite .site for ^luubling-tdbiea, 
where ptivluipa the worship of the Saxon deily was continued, (hi 
the coticluM4>u of peace in 1814 the English retained put}8CBsi(»n of 
tho island, probably for the sake ol iu cloublo liurbour, iiud for Ibn 
ttilviiuli.go which it oilers for deienc**. in having two wells of gfa»d 
w'uler. T’be English erected battori4’.s aud a lightbovute. They 

J daecil Iberti a governor and ut garrison, but levied no ta.ves, and 
lid imt ill tel fere with the internal gov.'rnmeut. Jt is of course 
under the superintciidenco of the (kiloiii.il (-Ulico, and J^rd CuJr- 
iiartoii, who is indoiatigiililo in tlie busiues.s of making thiug.s 
plcasaut. ftU round with colonists, had ni>t neglected to propiUUe 
the desccndiint.s of the Sicaiubri. 

We are indebled to Lord llosebery for calling our attention to 
iiiU're.ding c<dony by moving i'ov papers relating to lieligoliind. 

1 1 has beou saul tliat by the capitalation of 1 807 tho ancient rigtitsaud 
li!ierti<‘» of the iubabititiils were secured t4i them, and Lord 
bury 10 iwcvrtain wlmt tboso aiK:i<*nl righu and liWlws 

precii-ely were. It is believed, however, tliiit every hou beholder 
w‘as 4 ;utitled to be siininioued to a council before any i txaiion 
eoulii b4i imp4>si'd 4)ii him. 7 *luiigs rciiiained almoot unchanged 
until 1864, w hen lieiigoland, like luijgcr colonii's, behoved to have 
n Oonstitution. By an Unlcr in 0 »fi!^eil of that je-ir a la-gisLitive 
Council Wiis creaUid. It consisted of tuehe persouo summoncil by 
lliiyal Wurniut; and when quesiioiw of htxntioii were invulved, 
twelve burglu'vs were lo be added to tlie Council by election. 
By this time, pndiublN. soiii»' zealot desiri^s to introduce representa- 
ti\c goverium'iit into the island , and w'e are (piitc prdi>iu^d to hisar 
lh:it the rec*'ni plague of rabbits ie ascribud to the want of 
rnniaiuentary iiisiiiulions. U appears that in' 1S66 tho Goveriuir 
reporUni that tho Conslitiitiou was working admirably, and two 
years iilt4*r\vards it w'iis aboh.'shisl. If it tio true that, while tlio 
inhubitAiiU bad not paid tlu* Uxes impo^ed on them, the pablic. 
debt w'hic'h hud nmountcvl to 750/. \v;w iedrtC4:'d to Cool., we cau 
only fay that churity should bv'giii at liomo, aud we should like to 
have sucli a Ivautiful Coiwtitulion among ourselves. We docliiu^ 
to uvlopt the hug^eslion which may possibly be olfeivd that tho 
debt was reduced out of the prolit.s of the gamblii)g-tablc. The 
Ihike of Bu(*kiugh:im, when he w^us Colonial Mecreiai'y, is snid to 
have gone in niiilbrm in a man-ol'-w':ir to Heligolauii, aud taken 
away its bauble of n CoiistiLiitioii. TJie Garmaii newspapers, 
wdiicli naturally take a lively interest in tlie dosctmdauLs of 
thu liSieaiiibri, have lately culled ullentionto this allegiMl griovHucv, 
ami ibi'y complain that, whereas wo uw alwMvs pirt.uhing 
libi'i'ty lo other (Jovennuents. w'l' have suoiiuarily abolislietl 
(he Constitution of one of our ow’n <l4jpeml4‘iicii'.s. Loid Oanuirvon, 
ill answer to i..urd Uo.s(.bery, remarked ihit tlu' lleiigt danders aro 
a sensitive race, as indeed uri^ moot id' tlu' races with wiiicii he ia 
bixmght into otiicial contact, and ho feared that the ]irodactivui of 
the capitulation iif 1807 w*ouJd wound the aiseeptihiiities of tiio 
dojumtleDry. Cousuhrriiig that this* cajiitui;i non is, as he says, un 
historic deciimeut. and that its coiitonU um^t be porli'etly- well 
knowrn to tho.«i4i who were nllectiid by it, I.K>rd OnniarvousnuxieW 
is perhaps exi^'saftve. It may bo reineiiilhued that Aapoleon had 
by th»> Beace of Tilsit cim verted Itiissia from a ilangeroiia enomV 
into a Biilisevvicmt friend. Our (ioievument apprehended that ha 
ami tho Em port »r Alexander would employ the Bard.Hb licet ogniiiHC 
us, and ao wo determined to seize it ouvseivos. Whatovor 
thought of the Justice of this rekoluiiun, there can be no qiioaituii 
of tho vigour wuth which it was e.xecuuul. A iieot aud army was 
immediately despauduxl; aud, wbertvis the battle of Eriedhtml 
was fought on the 14th Juno nud tho Pei*cu of Tilsit coii« 
eluded dll 9th July, the surruuder of the . Danish tieet 
was exacted on the 7th i'Sopteiubor. .\s a biunch of these 
opsralioDH, a small sqiuuhvn was seat to Helig^^id, iiud wliiie 
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onil swinien, a flap: of Iruce arrived, and next day was si^n^ the 
capitulation which Loitl Itosebjrv now wishes to liavo produced. 
Thus the islmd, which was much wanted as a refu^^e for oter 
cruisers in these dangerous waters, beeanio a possession of the 
Rritish Oro>yn, and cur traders, we may be sivre, promptly utilized 
its comiiiercldl ci^pa^iiilles. The liopo wliich we had founded V)n 
the stubborn coamge*of the liussian Miuies was tllssipated as soon 
as Napoleon's military ^pins had full scopes Hut not oven by his 
splendid . victory at Vriedlnnd, nor by the confederacy which 
followed it, coidd he aliate the pertinacity of our resist*iu(5s. 
\V hate ver came of onr allies W'o wore never disrippi tinted in our- 
selves, and it may be doubted whether the lig^jUiceof our cruisere 
or the activity of our smiigj:lers caused greater irritation to our 
enemy. It would have been better if we had nut imitated the pHty 
Hpito he showed. \Vh«?n we employod our naval power in cutting 
oil supplies of drugs I'roiu Xiijadeon’s coufudemtes, Sydney Smitli 
ridiculed our great si’Iieuio for closing, as lie said, the porta and the 
bowels of Northern Kuropo. 

^ It was against nn earlier confddoracy of the same kind that 
Nelson battled ill iSoi, TwietV within Fe\en years (kipeiihugori 
hoard the thupder of our guns, iind#io cajntuhition of Heligoland 
coiUiueiuonitcs onr second attack im the nation w'itli which we have 
now fto ch>8f* It tie. Yet Nelhon wrote that llm Danes were the 
briithcrs, mul should never bo the enemies, of the Riiglisli. Tlu»y 
might, however, be lairdoned in those days for lliiuking that wo 
had a way of dissembling our love. If, as i» likely, the IJeligo- 
iHiidcrs Imvo now (lerman svinnathies, tJicy iumv not fed any par- 
liculnr irritniion at looking hack at onr iiUacks on Denmark, and 
at any rate they Know their own hisUiry. l.urd (kiniarvon Idia 
us that the capitulation did iii't couliriii anriont rights and 
liberties. 'J'hc.„idand is now, lie says, in a .'•late of coiiteiiimeiit 
and sitUriu'tiof^ and ho iuijdies that it d(uj? not regret the 
i.kinsiitution of 1864. If its people are happier than they 
were wLieii they could pay oil* deAit without coUecting taxes, the 
(’oloniiil OMlce has hoiue-tliing to he proud of. 'I’liuy may ho 
prosjMjroua ; hut if they me contented they deseiwe to he dc? enbed, 
in the indignant laugiiago of agitation, as wretches wAiom no sense 
of wixmga Ci'in rouse to vengcMince.* Thdv c«»mnmnily is prohahly 
about UfS.big as one of those ** populous placi's ' which lately ex- 
ercised the sagacity of inagistratea at (Quarter hJesdons. The (’olo- 
nial Secretary, correct i rig Lord llosobery, staled Ihvtxvo supplied 
ileUgol.'ind with a Oousiifution soon ailc v it cmm. into our po»- 
f<js.sion. It liad a Legislative (Jouncil c< insist iug of dx nominated 
lueiuliera, with whom six others were to bo assocml • 1 under certain 
circmnstaucos. The connexion between tlm hhir.d and Demuark 
in those dayfl xvas much closer thin it afterwards bo(!iiuie, 
and vvb regret to learn lliat, as a re.Milt of or coutein- 
]Kiraneou8ly tvilh tlii.s Danish connexion, it wa.s iuipost,ihio to 
mmve.r debta or to enloreo liyiil j^ron s,a's in the i.sland, 
giimbiiiig tables were m*t up, and, ns Loid Carnarvon didi- 
ealdy puts it, “great diHi<*ulties. aro.-.o ' ne to wrecking and salvage 
cases. The descoiidaiitH of the JSi(?iinibu .^‘eni in h.ive thought 
that <»f all slaves the most liaise is lie that pa^s, aiid it may bo 
plausibly conjaclitrcd that the Saxon deify w' ho was worshippi'd 
on tlio island was hfculitMl with Mercury. Tin* Cointitution of 
1804 is iU*s'*ilb**d (itf “a eliungo iu lie: direction of Io'mI S(df- 
govertinient,” nud it may li<* ad’iiitud that the islander :> of that 
<lay tlid need an iiiereaMi of seir-goMMiimeul, but in a iiioial, not 
jiiilitieaL !''*n»e. Ai^ extension of lh»! frain-iiise was granted, ainl 
there are ciilhusi'ints e.ipable of believing that imivers.il sidfnigo 
w'oii’d eiin* a propci nty to wjeeking und giuuhliiig, and promolo 
a law-abiding ujhI ilebt-priNing fiMum of mind. However, ihat ex- 
penuieiil fuile«i, as expenmeuls have failed iu larger coluiiies, uud 
thou tlio Diil 'i of Jhickiiighaiu went to tlio ii^land, as above de- 
.seribed, and .':b<iii.>hed ii.s Const iful ion with the happie.-t possible 
r<‘Mrlt*^. Aiiotljer s[>tMker, Ijeinir free from ollieiul n^gard tor siis- 
eeptible SicJimliri, remarked that at that time it was 
imposinblc to serve a writ, ti.td that Heligoland wanted 
not 80 Uiucli II (.ViMslilnlitiii as a constable. In fact, 
it wniH a ’hi»opt of AVhitefiiars with se.i uir; and even Lord 
Ouriuirvon zcem.'i to mlaiit that an Lnglish ollicei* called Ileceiver 
of AN'rerks was quite as iiii]ioilaul m the iiew' system as the 
.LieutCmant-Hoveruor or Jiis (kiiiiieil. 80 hir as could be. possible 
under the authority of the IJritish Crown, this island seems to 
have iLpproxiiuated to llui eoiuliiion aserilied ]>y a witiies.s in the 
case of the Lnime mutineers to (we think) l.sle de Rlu^. “ I told 
them it \vn.s a Hepublie, and there were no poliee, and they had 
better go ashore. ' iSelt*goveninuiiit, in the nen-e of kee]iiiig your 
hands from picking aftd stealing, was oIj\ iou.dy the w^ant uf the 
islanders, and they have now acquired it. Lord (kiriiurvoii d.w's 
ii<»t directly question the asst'rfion ibnl llii.s i.sland w'li.s a rttrj»dise 
under the lamented Constilunon of 1864; hut he rather ftceiu-s to 
suggest lliat it was fiometliiiig else, and hi; po.^itively .states tliat 
the public debt has been further reduced since tRo advent of the 
\Are(:k Keeeivi‘r. In fact, t hero Iuih })eeii nither leas liberty and 
rather in.ire law. The dc.bt of Ileligohiiid does not, so far as wo 
kiuiw,r!L:\iro prominently in the traiiouctiona of the Stock Exchiittge, 
and thf portsessor of a few hiimU^ pounds might probably cuii- 
^iitutc hiuisilf sole rmdilor of diis dependeiiey of Ihu Hritish 
* yuwm Lord Oiinmvvoii omits to notice thc3 alariuing prevalence 
‘>l Viibtiit^, and we that a (Joiouial Seerelaiy in uutform on 
bjMi-d u uuiu-of-war \vdui«l ])ioiliice fumdl impression on them, 
ihii WL* Could at all events turn out a lew foxes on the island. 


Tllli COASTGUARDSMAN, PAST AND PRESENT. 

A mong the most agreeable objects that enliven the shores lof 
our islnnd are the groups of cottages occupied by the coast* 
guard. Picturosque one can scarcely call them, for the architec- 
ture is simple to baldness, and suggestive of Government conlracis 
kept* down by close competition ; and yet they have generally the 
pu tiires(|iicncert of comfortable contrast with surroundings that are 
often bleak and inhospibible. Dating from the days when our 
Ci)u»i» wore ivgularly picketed and a blockade was methodically estn- 
blislu d ngaiiisL the eiitorpriso of tho free-traders, we come upon 
them ill every variety of situation. Now they are orranged bastion- 
wiixn on a couimandiug eminence in tho suburb of some seaport or 
watni'ing-nliice, in a snug, compact little square with a tall flag- 
Btafl* in the centre. Again wo stumble on them une.xpecledly, 
shclUired in the ivcess of some gap ” or “ chine,” where a little 
comes trickling down to the sands, through the deep cleft 
that time S(*ein8 to have worn in the chalk dills. Most frequently 
they are perchtMi on tho crest of the lino of sand hills, with a 
brojul loolv-onl in all directions over “ promontory, capo, and bay." 
And often they form a conspicuous landmark on some flat strolcb 
of gra*..s-gri>\vn .saiul, wboi'o the slow shelving shore ^s iniersocted 
bv' a liibvnnth of ohniiging channels, and where mud Ijanks sub- 
niergcd by the rising tides are a perfect paradise for the clamorous 
sen-fowl. Hut, whatever the situation, the general ollect is almost 
invariably tho same. They aro substantial oiul weather-tight ; sug- 
geslivu of cheery shelter iu bright interiors when the wind is 
iiowliiig tliroiigli tho slii*oud.4 uf tho llag.stall*, driving tho sand and 
gravel in tlviiig .‘tend along the beach, and churning and gi‘inding 
tho pebbles in the Miif with dull, monotonous roar. There are low 
ll.it riKils with projecting eave.s, und small, strongly tu'cured ense- 
nieiits, and the gleam of thoii* spolles-s whitewash catches any sun- 
light that may lie going. In the neatly palisaded little gardens that 
slrotch beft»ro tho doors a liard and not unsueceftsfiil struggle i« 
going oil with tho unfriendly elomouts, while tho sholl- 
strewn walks are invariably kept in the most perfect order. As you 
approach tb(*m of a warm Kiiiuiner afternoon you tiro cotiscious of tlio 
briny breeze being just tainted with a faint amphibious smell of tar. 
It iiiav nol lie so balinyorromanticas the resinous odours that breathe 
from tho pia"-woods of Hayoniioor Arcachon, under tho fiercer ray.s 
of tho sun of Clascony; but it is decidedly wholesome, and rather 
j^avourv tliaii othiTwise. Tlin promiscuous uso of jiitch and 
tar gnililie.s the iiaiilical affections of the inmates. Everything is 
j paid, caulked, and seamed, from tho keels of tho while-painted' 
boats that are hauled up bottom upwaitls to tho felt-covered 
>^l;irigles over tlio outhouse.^, and tho frames of the cottage windows, 
j and the palings of tho t*ncl().siirc. Evovything, even to the con- 
cealed re 1 11.10 heaps, is Him and ship.shape, showing tho preseiieo 
of an oa.sy^ diiscipline and tho predominanco of habits of tidines.s 
nn<l order. 

As for tlio occiqiants of theso o:iso.s in iho wilderness, the 
lines would seem to liavo fallen to tlioni in very pleasant places! 
'I'ho sturdy vviunen aro blooming in iho reJundaucy of vigo- 
rous liciiltli, and the chubby rhildniu who are tumbling about 
on tho .s-iiid tiro in n.H sleek case ns turtles or porpoises. Even 
were hw attention paid to sanitary details, it would bo difli- 
cull for ihi» most pervcr.90 ingenuity t j make these breezy^places 
unwhulesonie. Urdiuiiry ailment^i can sritrcely lay hold ot con- 
Rtilutions enjoying a perpetual air-bath, where brine, oxygen, 
and iodine me the chief ingredients; and tho most remote 
u.ijjucialiiin with disorders of the nerves would Ihi on tho face of it 
absurdly inipos.sible. The husbtinds and lathers of the little 
luuiseliold.s ,\re just what ono might expect in men who lead tho 
iiKMt snlniirious lives in iho world undhuvo as few coreB as may bo. 
L'iilo.s.s you an^ of unusually robu.st niakn yourstdf, you are disposed 
to oiivy tluMii tln ir fitiilwart frames, tlieir broad shoulders, their 
drop chests, and tho solid under-limlis on which they roll them- 
solv<*s along. Their ea.^y uniform of dark woollen Jersey, with 
broad collnm Hung Iwick to let tho breezes jilay round the muscular 
throat, looks tho very picture of aerviccablo comfort. You can tell 
at a glance that, life aits lightly on them, nor are their duties by any 
im*aii.s onerous. They liavo to keep u bright look-out in the daytime 
fur ijotliing in p.irticulnr, which conies very naturally to them ; for 
they have got into tho habit of gazing into vacancy. Now and 
thou they aro taken out for soino gentlo exercise in the long boat 
of the station, and take ti Icisiu-ely pull along the coast which 
has li good deal of the cliiuuctor of a pleasure ti'ip. Tliey have 
sonio night patrolling to do, which is very much a matter of fonn, 
now that smuggling has Ix'coiiie a thiing almost unhemrd of. 
Tlie night walk may not bo always agreeable, when they hav(r 
to face wind and ruin in broken* weather, or swallow down 
mouthfuls of the damp sea fog that is swathing everything iu a. 
watery mantle. Those heaps of w'hite stones which mark out 
their beatp along tho southcni chalk cliffs are auggeative of pro- 
monudes that must often bo dreary, and occasionally have a wh. 
of danger as well ; for a blunder in tlieir bearings might precipitate 
them down a depth of a few hundred feet among the sninglo and 
seaweetl on the beach below. But on auch weather-bea^ Read- 
lands they have sheltor-housea erected where they may seek tempo- 
rary refuge in the wildest nights, and on tho whole those aolit^ 
noctuniai walks must be a rather agreeable variety in their exist- 
ence. No human lot is peribct, however, and the drawbsoha to 
theirs are its routine and monotony. They jnay* indeed* forward 
nowadays to an annual crulle,in one of Her Nb^est^ a shipar when 
they en loy complete cluinge of scene and reviva thflfr old nautical 
associations. And occasionally, when vesseb are' in disitiess on the 
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coftit; tib«jr haye mitoniMmt of ptrttlog oui to 
ooeo ox the orew^ oi^orkiBiir the patent foeket that 

IS to estah&iih msaas w eooimiilcatiosu Bnt^ as a they m 
myea to betake themseltea to.desuttorjr loupg^, in ‘wbiohi with 
iBoessaat piaetleei ihef become highly accompliiihod'. OecasionaUy 
this habit, oonspinuff with oixcumstaiifies, tends somewhat to 
demoralise them* The ex^teiienfied yisitiir to fkinotui, points of 
Vi^w in the vicinity of pppulsr watering-jdaces Idginis t<;u sheer 
away as he sees the prerentive man standing off and on with an 
elaborate air of attention to everything except tho straugei^advapeing 
in his diioetltm. • For when tho unwary wanderer oomdS within 
easy hailing distance the look-out is apt to bear down suddenly 
tma grapple him. Then the customary obsenrntiona ns to the 
weather ate followed by the friendly tender of the teteocope, and 
you know that before you may pursue your way you must pay 
your shilling if you care not to w considered shaoby. But the 
coastguatd watch in less freouented places la usually a well- 
informed local guide^ of i^nh but by no means obtrusive mamierat 
with a fhir share of intelligence and possibly a stom of professional 
traditions* He will not only explain tho geograj^y oi the neigh- 
bourhood, and enlighten you as to aquatic nuittem generally, 
but, he win confide to you aa you grow friendly how time hanfrs 
heayy with him, and will indulge in nalf-grumbhng remini8ceilcet!i 
of those ^ood old times when the duties of the preventive guard 
were no nneeure. 

And indeed there were few lives more active, exciting, and 

S ular than theirs when import duties were excessive, and 
amugglora made rapid fortunes. Tho svmpathies of tho 
adjacent country wero against them. Half tho country 
people were euiployea fipom time to time in running illicit 
cargoes, and made a very profitable thing of it. Those wore the 
days of hard drinking, aud farmers almost openly eucouroged a 
tmde that dropped kegs of cheap Hollands and runlets of pure 
French brandy at their very doors. As for the women, of course— 
to aay nothing of their romantic sympathies with daring law- 
breakers— they wero all in favour of the men who filled aud sweet- 
ened the cheenng toa^eup that would otherwise have been alto- 
gether beyond their means. Even gentlemen bolding His Majesty's 
com|uission of tbe peace were saia to connive at the fair trade** 
for d consideration, aud to express no surprise at the produc- 
tion of mysterious casks that nad been concealed in out-of- 
tbe-my comers of their premises. There were certain depdta 
in dry caverns, in remote farmsteada or seauestcred bams, the 
secret of which was religiously preserved, although it was the 
common property of highlv questionable ctiaracters. There were 
codes of signals which could be clearly road by all but the preven- 
tive men, ana which gave notice of danger or of a fayotju*ab]o oppor- 
tunity as the case might be. The officer inchaige of the station had 
his faculties protematurally sharpened, and coiUd scent something 
wrong in the most natural incidents. The wreaths of smoke rising 
firom a heap of burning weeds might convey a warning to some 
expected vessel. A fishing-boat putting out to sea, engaged 
apparently in its lawAil business, mirat really be bound on a similar 
errand. Then it was the business of the day watch to scan care- 
f^y each craft that appeared off the coast, and his natural 
* vigilance was stimulated by the prize-money that might fall to his 
fdi^. Then the nocturnal promenade was no mere formality. Tbe 
thicker the night, the more likely that something might bo going 
on ualisr cover of the fog ; and the ear of the look-out was always 
bent to distinguish, amiast the murmur of the waves, the sound 
of suppressed voices or the plash of muffled ome. Nor was the walk 
by any moims free from personal danger, and indeed it was seldom 
^en m solitude. For, oven apart from the inveterate animosity ex- 
isting between the smimglera and the preventive men, those were 
days when deeds of violence were common, and the life of a man 
WM of liltle account compared to the safety of a cargo that 
might be worth hundreds or thousands of pounds. If he 
chanced to fall over the cliff by accident, everything might 
bo settled satis&ctorily before he was repla^. For, when a 
•muggling lugger atom in for the coast, there were plenty of 
ready himds to help to discharge her cargo, and nnless the 
men of ^e nearest preventive station got assistance from else- 
where, there was little left to them but to look on helplessly. 
Boats from the nearest fldiing hamlets swarmed in about the 
smuggler. Strings of horses, in charge of people armed to the 
teeth, made their way to the coast from the inland fimns. The 
coutiabaod goods were made up in kags and hags of convenient 
size for ^y landing; they were tnmsfemd from the ship to the 
boat, from the boat to the beach, frmn the beach to the pack- 
aaddls, with incredible celerity; and, when the mounted caravans 
set themselves in motion, those who had assisted at the landing 
bastaned to vanish as they had come. On these occasions the 
smutefton somd a trick in the game, and the coasttfuard had nothing 
for it oat to wait their tom of ravengs with redoubled vigilance. 
More frequently, however, they succeeded in spoiling sport, for 
it paid frie summer amply to run one cargo in tfaeee. The 
Govanmunt jpeo^ vrould such, a sharp look-out that, oftener 

than not the fiaendi of the free-traders could only help them 
by ngiumiiig dai^, and the richly freighted lugger bad to 
put op her ndm m desp^, perhaps with one of the irevenue 
euttersin hot jpuMtdt Or, what was bettor stiU, the enemy was 
euri^Bsd in w wy net of unlading, and a valusiUe eaptme 
vm sAetod. Of ooane a saoeeeefrtl eaploit of thle kind was 
if no mesA all jrieasim 13ip smuggleie^/with iheir 

diitoM V Sim tol&ow Aht 



unla^ was ^ng briskly forward, thsir sentitoA"^?^^ 

^e iignm of alarm, and frie long gmleys of the 

be seen pnUu^ frat inshore, and stealing Kke wisdvesKrtf tlw); 

mnnd the nedrwit headland. The attaokihg force wOttU 
free play with its muaketa and carabines if it qime wfthiri 
9pd the at^ked had to consi^r tlmt their etsunies op the , 
pmbaUy allies on the land in the ^app oI foriira dfictoss^ 
backed up by soldiers. So the next set In the drama was a mtve .■ 
CMS peiU. conducted with more or. leM order, and covered with a 
lavish use of flrearihs and cutlasses. Very possihly the viciom . 
. jiad to count tho dead aud pick up wounded.; and thus the 
rommice aud excitement of those days were Spiced with a very 
sen&ible element of danger. But if the modem coaefguardsniaa 
may he tem|itedl4o regret those vanished times with their (an and 
tlieir prizes, it is matter of congratulation for the country that he 
has to res^e his energies nowaday's against the*chaneu of their 
being required by the Admiralty for purposes of national defence. 


THE PERILS OF CIVILIZATION, 

J T is Said that, by ih& toogress "of medicinaiand the better 
appreciation of sanitary mws, tho avera^ duratfon oLlifo Is 
gradually being extended; but, on the other hii^d, it is iiinossihle 
tu shut our oy^ to the fact that the sdvanca^ civiMzation also 
tends to the introduction of many new perila TheMm, for in- 
stance, of dynamite for homicidal purposes it jprohaMy only in 
its infancy. Some crude experiments have beeiMnade, out in the 
course of years tbe nature of the apparatus required will, no doubt, be 
better underslood, and widely extended, ilailway accidents are 
another illustration of the dhadly efiects of improved ^mechantca;' 
and in another sphere even such a small invention, as roller-akaling 
has apparently added largely to the number of broken bones and 
injurea spines which were formerly contiuqd to the comparotividy ’ 
small class who seek amusement in the huntiim-fiel^‘ It^mby m 
thought, however, that people who go out of their way to tneudle 
with daDgerons chemicals, or to seek sport in dangerous exorcises, 
have only themselves to blame if they come to grief. But 
L walking about in the streets Is not altogether a mattc^ of taste ; 

' for most people it is a necessity, and the perils whiekato thus 
enoountor^ aro not cotwted, but are of the kihd which '^niiot be ' 
avoided. Tbe misanthropical van-dri verand the bloodthirsty butcher- 
boy are familiar danj^ers of tbe streets ; but there am also other 
perils of a serious kind to which people are constantly exposed, 
but of which they have no suspicion till some shocking accident 
brings thorn unaer notice. An instance .of this ki^d occumd 
the other day, when a man had his throat cut by pome tolsgiaph 
wires which had been blown down. The wires ha(l bcenltretcbed 
across a street, and, having been blown down by the gale, formed a 
loop over a gateway through which the deceased hid to drive an 
omnibus. His ne^ was caught in this noose, and the tissues of 
the throat severed, so that he died instantanvousl^'. SuCh a danger 
as that of an iron instrument coming dowh> in this way, as 
from tbe skies, and cutting thO thrtiat person Sm the 

street, is one araiust which it is frnpos^ble lor we threatened 
victim to guard ; and it is obvious that ^all who happen to 
pass that way at the critical moment are equally jeo^diz/e^ 
Any one who in going through London choosee fo Kft *hto 
eyes can see for himself the risks to which he isUhus ex- 
posed. Sir John llawkshaw, the emioeut engineer,' haa 
poiuU^ out with emphatic conciseness what is likely to happen 
from the present method of carrying telegraph wires across the 
streets, (falvanized wire, ho says, in a smoky atmo.sphei*e, does 
not last mo'to than a dozen years, and the first indication 
of decay will probably be the falling of the wires upon the 
pas^rs-oy ; and the weight of the wires, and the hoignt from, 
which they will foil, will be generally sufficient to xill and 
maim those upon whom Ihoy fall. Sir Jeffin added , 
he did not happen to know who might be mode responsible 
for such accidents; but Lord John Manners has since ajdmittod tbe 
responsibility of the Post Office for postal wires, iW that, as 
far as possible, they ought to be carried undergrAikd. Some 
five hundred and fiAy-four miles of wire have, it b saillj been 
laid in this way during the last two years. In the mean- 
time, however, Sir J. Hawkshaw's suggestion that, if wires 
are to cross the streets, they should do so at right angles in 
the shortest way, instead of, os at present, being extended 
qbliqueiy to a distant point on other side, commends itself to 
Mmmon sense, for the existing system is, as ho justly observes, 
ingeniously contrived to do the greatest amount of miscliief to the 
grbatest number* It may perhaps be said that there haS been only 
one isolated and exceptional case of danger to human liik from thi^ 
cause ; but it must be remembered that this plan of stretching 
wires RorOBB thg streets is of comparatively recent date, and that 
the time Is now arriving when the wires are Irieomiiig weak and 
brittle. No doubt thm is some system of iiuq>eolloa; but the 
question is whether this . inspection is suffieiett(!l(y close and cerafiiL 
The wires which killed the omnibus-driver the oiluar day hi^ H 
seems, been up for rix yeexsiand had not tong rinoe bean 
as sound for a further term. Nothing is said in the reiiot^ of 
any evidimeo having been given as to their actual condltton. 

Probably fow people would have suspected ihat,' If the 
t^emph wires happened for any reason to cxMae ^otni, the 
accioenl woukl produce sueh fotiil efhefo; aUA it may 
be adoriited that in the pnssent iuatsaeee tkm ^Hras probably 
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snnif^lbiiiR exc^cptional In the way in which the loop was 
foriin^H ill whicli the ntifortunate man'll head wits caught. Ktoq, 
however, if the falling wires did not kill, they would he hk^dy to 
inflict severe wounds ; and'^the commotion which such an inciaeut 
would produce amidst the trafllc of a crowded thoroughfare, qs|^- 
ally if it happened in the day-time, would in itaelt eonedtnte a serious 
danger. Moreover, the gravity of the question is increased by the 
largo oxtension of this aystem of erecting telegraph-wires along the 
nxifs which has taken place in recent years, and is cnntimially 
going on. Not only the Post Ollice, but vjirious Oompanies and 
private persons, muko use of wires in this way, and, if tlio piMCtice 
continues, it may soon ho expected that over a groat part of Jjon- 
don there will Ixj a closely- wo von mushwork of wires stretcbiiig 
across the chief thoiMiiffhfares. It may bo douhtcMl, lliorelVire, 
whether any modification of tho pTcsoiil aystcin, such aw hiving 
dow^ii a rule that wm\s must be carried across the road only at 
right ftngl<*s, will be auflicient to intet the lUfliciilty ; and wh<^tlicr 
thei>e dangerous coustriud.ioijs (ui the lops of houses^vill nut have 
to he nbftolutoly pi’ohibited. It h* slated that dm irig tlie i (vcrtl gale.- 
11 gn'.sit many poles were tliro-wn down, and ihe wire.’? t\vi.-»led and 
blown abinit in nil sorts of fairtaslio wavs. I Icrtr w«' liave a khuco 
of duiiger both to roofs and •diiiurieys fui? as to penplo iji the 
Btreeis Irelow. It is easy to c»»nceive the wires got ting entangled 
with ^ stack of chimneys, find pulling tlnuu down with 
a sudden haul, and in sncli a case ihero wiuild Iw a great 
risk of the wreck of the chiTiiiu'y** g'Ung Ihroiigh the roof 
into the hoiihc iHiicath, or into the It anju-airt th.at a large 

p.art of the telegrajdiic inleivtnirsi* of Jjoiiduii aln.'iidy cavrifd on 
hv uiidtrgToiiTid wires ; and this .^y.stem ims many rrcuinmeniliiiions. 

wirw are not evjKi.ned to the u outlier as tho.se me winch are 
delated on the ti>2)s of hon.<-ei; and tliO}- can bo more rtMidily got 
at and njeiided when out of repair. Alone: the linos of iviilway and 
in ciMintry (lislricta tht' polt's and wire.s are of ctuirse lee's iucou- 
voriienl and dangerous ; but even there they are apt ta be tho cau.so 
of mischief by being blown down upon the rails, where they may 
form ai serious obstruction of iratUc.ns in<h*(?d happened on ^>llnday 
huct wdien tho Kmprws of Austria was retuming from Windsor 
to London. In tho Urge town.s, however, tlu^re can be no doubt 
th.'ii over-house tolegrapJis niii very much nut of ]daco, and lho.se 
who erect them must not he sur2)ri.sed to liiul a strong* proie.sl raised 
ag.ai list 1 h ©ir con t i n uancc. 

There is an ohjeciion to any reform* in this way wliich is 
pretty «UTO to be Tahed, and which involves .in iiiipoitnnt 
principle in regard to tho riglits of tho public. It will no 
doubt he baid that to substitute undergrouml cojiiniiinica- 
tions for those which are now carried uloit woiiu' Uirmv a very 
heavy outlay on those on wliotu thu obligation devolved; and h 
may "be iis.5unied that, to some extent, this would ho the Ciise. 
though there would be a saving in tho rent paiil lor jia.s.'-ing over 
hou.«<‘.«i, and probably in tho cost of maintenance und rc 2 >airs. 
Admitting, however, that it W’ould bo costly und troublo;»ouie, wc 
have to ask whether in such a case tlie public has not the tir^l. and 
pammount right to consideration. This is the usual cry of the 
Jbiilw^ay Uoiiqiaoies when (inv in’geiit reform in iheir t»yrlenj i.s 
pressed upon them. “ WJiut! ' they exclaim, **you ON[»eet ns to 
have cirin-iagea of uniform coiistniction, a strict correspiuideiico 
between tho level of carriage doorways and of laudiug-pUce^, 
improved signals, etiicient braki't^, nud so on*, hut jii:* think 
of th© i.*xpen»e, and tho ell’eot on our divideiulH!” Whoii it 
is proiiosi^ that the railways should double llieir line.'* b'^cause 
they have more than tloublod their Irallie, tin* s£ime 2 »lea i.'* 
heard again — ‘*0h! but this would bo so cxjierKsivo ior the 
Conipiiniea.” The answer is that l*ouipauie.s have no right 
to HuiKirdinatc the safety of t)io public !•) tbeir own jivivate 
]>ccuniarY interests. It is impossible to admit tliat anyhod\ has 
a rii'hL "lo eiubiDger the lives of ihe coiuiiiuiiily iu order to 
muke R large prolit. What wuuUl bo said if a liiiui gi>t leave 
to build a bridge for th© use of the public, and it >vad so rotten 
und rickelty that people wore alwuy.s Tumbliug through und 
being drowned P AA'ould it be un c^xcuae lo say that ilie pro- 
])rieior c.ould not inako a handsome inromo for liiiuMjlf ii ho kc.pt 
the bridged in such a condition as would be perl’octly sale I:' 
Kailway oAipanj which cannot do iU work witiiuiit siaug-hieriiig 
po many people every j-ear just l#ecause it does not choose to |my 
for an eflicient stfttt, a highw'ay roomy onoiigli for it.s ti.iflic, and 
plant of the licst kind, haa no right lo e.xi.st at all, and tho same 
piinciple applies to oil other public entor^iri^ne.^. it is not a 
question ot how many people may be allowed to be killed in a 
veariu order to put money into other people’s pockets ^ tho qiH?stioii 
negius at an earlier point, aiicT is siiupiy whether niiyhjdy in 
to he killed at all it it can be avoided. After the opinion ex- 
imwscd with regard to telegraph wires by so iiigh and prHctic.il an 
authority ns Sir John liawJtshaw, it can hardly bo cr>ntcnfled 
that tho public is hound to submit to thi.s artificial and uniiccossory 
peril for th© convenieoco of the people, whtHJVcr they may be, 
who use this means of oommunication. The proper place for the 
telegraph wir^ in a densely populated ti>wn ia underground, and if 
tbat ia expenmvo, it is only one of the natural couditions of the busl- 
nesB. The Tramway Oompauiesalraady monopolize a considerable 
^are of the public thoroughfares, and if we are lo have large lumber- 
ing wnggons blocking up the roadway, and a maze of telegraph wires 
w:>y^’u ovwhead, and threateuing at any moment to fall down and 
r^iin or IdLl the people in the streets, tho ordinary perils of Loudon 
111 © wm be toriously augmented. And this brings us to anotlmr 
question which also demands attontion— >lhat is, the necessity of 
imving the under part of at least the chief tWouglitoeB so 


ananged that it may be possibKto lay er repair 
flos-imies, wator-jnpes, ana so on, without having the w^is tvafflo 
obstructed for an indolinite period ctf eveiy year. %e com- 
plcto realization of this dream ia probably remote, but seme 
attempt ought to ha made to cam it out; and, at any the 
pulilic ought not to he kept uneasy by telegraph poles and mss in 
windy bitualions. 


PFAIREES IN MCIIKER, • 

4 HILL has been brought into tho House of Commons reciting 
A“\- that the vai-ioui* olTeiicea which are legally chtiroclerized as 
imirder dilfor greatly from eacli other “ in hoinousness and atro- 
city, ’%nd it is not just that the sum© punislmiont should ho alike 
uppiieablo lo all. Wo of course entirely agree that tho law is 
ill this respect iiuperfoct, and we should like to see— what wo do 
not . i;o— a tlnit would amend it. The apportion meirt of 

piiiiibhmont mdst always be to sonio extent discretionary, and it is 
luipo^silk* to formulate in rules all tho considerations which may 
propi-rly intlucncc ti criiultuil judge. The f*oiiiiiii©at of early ages 
is e\pv»’.-svd by fc?hali«peare in reference to logo, and there nr© still, 
Itevliiqis. 2 ^ 1 ‘rsniH of regroUiiig that such a monster of 

wickr.ihii -.**5= a.« lilt* curitvivoi* of the Bremerliavcn explosion couki at 
iuo.«l be riinply hanged, ilut if you chii only haug for the worst 
hoiiiici'le, it Mfciiis to follow that you ought not to hang in cases 
di.-tiiictly hhnri of oxtreiiio guilt ; nud, inileed, our law at tempts to 
lucei, iihhoiigh not very satisfactorily, whiit may be taken to b© a 
jyrevniiiiig Minliuu iit, Tho distinction between murder and man- 
ahiiighter has Ixi-n called “ un indiilgeiico sliown lo the frailties of 
JiuLiiaii imturo ; and it ha9 been said that, if two happen to iall 
nut iijHm a siuldeii, iiiid presently agree lo fight, and each of them 
letch a vveapun and go into the held, and tli(*.re one kill the other, 
ho g>ult\ of maiiflhiughtcr only, ‘‘ bei^aueo ho did it in the heat 
of bk»ojl.” 

Ill a cjifto which occurred rather more than a century ago a jury 
found Unit Tailor, “ being a 8»jvg«iant in th© first regiment of our 
Lord tho King o( fiK>t,* was in a taphouso or alchoiiso in Lam- 
beth, nml vvas there drinking with another soldier and n gsii^ener, 
being all lhr«*o Scolclmieii, and Edwards and Po^ipcr wore there 
likewL*^ diinkiug in ;inolhf*r box in the same room, and Edwards, 
without any jirovocation given by Taylor or his coni(>any, said of 
tUem, ’• I’hcy arc f.oid Ihitn’s eoimlryiueii.” The conversation 
piXH’eedfd thus : — Do you know any harm of them ? “ No, nor 

any. good.** Ye.**, iu the hist war they did great 8er\’ice to their 
Country by ligJiting tho savages in Aiuericu.’' ** It was tit uno 
savage should light against another." W Jieu Edward.s said this, 
Taylor sLrn(*.k him with h Huiuil rattan can©, and the gardener 
fcti uck hi^lwiu’tls w ith bis list. Jildwards, who was a servant of th© 
bouse, tin n fotchul otlr^r bcrvaiits, and Taylor was bidden to pay 
ibi* his liquor und bo gone. tSmitli, who was neither master nor 
servaul, hereiqam iutui'veued, culled Taylor rascal,’* and as Taylpr 
was gutng H\Miy laid hold of him by the cxdlnx, and said he should 
not go without paying, and riirew him down against a settle. 
'J'ayKir thou ptid, wJtin'oiqiou Smith again laid hold of him by th© 
collar, aud slioved him out of th© room into the passage, where- 
upon Taylor said that he did not mind killiug an Englishman 
more than eatiug a moss of crowdy." fimith and Edwards then 
violently jmsbed Taylor tnit of the ainhouso; wbnronpon Taylor 
instantly turned round, drew his swoitl, stabbed Smith, and guvo 
him the wound of w hich he died. The Court declared that this 
tiriding of the jury could only amount to niansJaughter ; for 
** words are not euilicient pravocalion, but blows ore provocation 
initHca*nt to ioHreii the crime into tinius laughter.” Tho Court 
i^aid further that tlie cm5e was stronger (in favour of Taylor) 
th.ii'i in.tiiy of the cut'es whore it had been dctenniiied to be only 
luanslaugbt^. 

^Ve are told that in early times tho killing of any man through 
lunlicii }ircpunse whs by degrees (tailed murder and punished with 
deaih, iSui. by the common law “cleigy” was promiscuously 
allowed as well in cases of murder os of mau^ughter before certain 
stntutiis of King Henry VIII,, by which “ cieigy ” was taken 
uwny from mui^or cor mulitid prtfxi^atd* This practice of 
allowing “ cl»*rgy ” prevailed iu the last century, and accordiugly 
wo liud that, Taylor, sergeant in the First Kegiment of Foot, fell on 
his kiiecH at tho bar and prayed the beueiit of his clergy, and was 
burned iu the liand and dischaiged. By the practice which th^ 
prevailed of linding a special verdict, the jury subinittad the facts 
lo thn Oourt,aiid loft the Court to say whether malice prepense was 
proved, or, ia other words, whether th© killing was mnider or 
only luaoslaughter. Now the judge expluiiis to the jurvi as well 
as uc can, tJie distinction between these two terms, and leaves the 
jury to demdo which they will atiply to tto case be&>re them. The 
judge carries in his luiud more or less of the ehaiges of his pie- 
decesBurs in similar cases, and<eKj[>res8es what he xemeaiheitt with 
move or less accuracy and lucidity. As to seme etses it will bs 
easy to say on which side of the line they sa to othem it will 
be very diiUcalt But in many oasei^ a! namtiive has.to ha cow- 
s^cted on the imperfect memUeetioh of witnesses of a nemher of 
mrcuinstances which preceded lad attended kilHam wd the 
jury have to decide m Urn - Whoto tetwdsw ihO ifwo sltesnatiTee 
praented to them. ol 
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Ibongfat." Bunpoie CSpiybr Winr drank «»d dSiorti^ 
tke matter of t&e tMno^m a&d bit eerraait pwt bin o«t mb 
BO nnnsooitarj rkdencoi end bo imtiiil^y turned fcnuid utd 
momdly aUbbed one of ibem. Agtfo, mjfMte tbt^ tbqF seed 
morn or lets of ouueoettaiy yioloiiee. end be did the ttiM 
tiniug. Ike suddeomeM of tbe imiHiJBO it evidently not tbe 
criteiioD, becouee it Would be exactly the tame in the three cases 
of no uunecoHsury violence, of littlo, or of much, and eo wo are sot 
much helped l!y louking for deliberate ioteut.’’ The term 
** inalleo aforethought” bM been always used, and in the case of 
the Scotch soldier the Oonrt looked to the degm of provocation, 
and (inding it couttiderable. decided that he was only guilty of 
felonioutfy killing ” Smith, or, in other words, that ms^co 
prepense ’* was wanting. It may be doubted whether anything is 
gained by this or any other aajective. There have boyi, or at 
toast the " mad doctors ” tell us that tliere may be, cases of 
killing by audden momentary impulse which they call uncon- 
trollable. If such a case did occur, the killer would be, or at least 
ought to be^ Imngied, and 1 m could not be hanged without being found 
guilty of killing of malice aforethought.” Tethe may have taken 
no more thought than a man dues who takes a snap shot ” at a 
rabbit. 

Gaaes of homicide under the influence of drink are unfoitunately 
frequent, and the law deals with thorn on the whole satisiactiorily, 
although judges are not always happy in explaining the grounds 
on which they proceed. It is commonly said that drunkenuess is 
no excuse for crime, but it would bo easy to show that this prin- 
ciple is not practised quite so uniformly as it is pi'oached. In the 
too common case of a man of brutal savage nature who, under 
excitement of liquor, beats, kicks, jumps upon, and pcrbutia kills, a 
woman, it may be fkirly said that, if the man a nature weio not 
brutal and savage, driua would not excite it to this violence. But 
suppose a man in a drunken fury sets lire to a neighbours 
house, and the indictment for arson charges him in the usual 
form that he did this with intent to injure ” his neighbour, and 
there is no evidence of the intent beyond the act. It would be easy 
to produce cases in which this has not been held sufficient; and 
yet, ns a geneml principle, a man must be supposed to intend the 
natural consequence of his act. A man went into another man’s 
house, and was very abiiHive,” and a constable was desired to 
turn hhu out. VVliilo tbe constable was taking him off the 
preruises, he stabbed the constable with a fork. lie was some- 
thing the worse for liquor.” iksing tried for stabbing with intent 
to murder, Baron Alderson sakl, or is reported to have said, 
after observing that intoxication did not alter the nature of the 
offence, that, *^with regard to the intention, druukeiiuess may 
perhaps be adverted to according to the nature of tho inslrmuont 
used. If a man uses a stick, you would not luler a malicious 
intent so strongly against him, if drunk, when he mode an intem- 
perate use of it, us you would if he had \iwd a different kind of 
weapon.*' It is hard on a judge that, after tlio lapse of forty 
years, he should bo xuu<lo answerable lor all that appeal's of his 
dicta in the reports. But if Bmoit Aldorson had heard any one 
else say this, he would piobably have asked why sober men as well 
OB drunkards should not have the lieuofit of tbo dislhiclion between 
a stick and a fork. Ho could not have mmnt to say that in lighter 
cases drink may bo au excuse or palliatiou, but when it comes to 
killing or wouuding, the law must show unmitigated severity ; 
and yet that is nearly what he is made to say. In suiothor case, 
where a dictum of a Icitriicd judge was cited lo the elluci that in a 
charge of murder, on the que^ion whether the act was premedi- 
tated, intoxi(vitiou might taken into account, the Court said, 
there would be no sai'ety lor human life if th^t were law ” ; ujid it 
certainly is not law- . Wo are not a logical, but a pnictical, people; and 
althouguit might boargued with much force that murder by contrived 
poisoning and murder iu drunlicn fury imply diflbrent degrees of 
wickedness, wo should auswer that we must hang for the latter, and 
we can only hang for the i'orni<^.'r. But, if lliis be so, the comparalivo 
** heioouauess and atrocity ” of murders seems scarcely to furnish 
ground for legislaiivo action. 

A case trit^ this week at Maidstone may serve as a test of tho 
value of the Bill. It appmred that on tho evening of Saturday. 
8 th January, the prisoner and a woman with whom be cohabits 
were on thwr way to a barn outside Margate, where they sometimes 
passed the night. They visited three drinking-houses, and they had, 
at one house, according to the evidence, “ flve half-quarterns ” of gin, 
wluch Lord Coleridge, from a mistake easily made in reading the 
%ures of his own notes, stated to the jury as ** flvo and a half 
quarterns.” The misUku was corrected, and thus tbe quantity of 
gin alleg<^ to have been consumed was reduced by more than 
half. It is, however, always difiicult to attain exactnoss on those 
points, and It would bo da^^rous to pay much heed to arguments 
miut the prisoner's condition some time after the woman's death to 
show what his condition was before her death. When we are 
told that a prisoner ^^had been drinking, but was not drunk,'’ we 
can fenn oSt own judginrat as to his oonditioii. lie seems to 
have been possessed wiw asoitdf madness fbr which drink was the 
chiy apparent cause. If he beat and kicked the woman in a 
drunken fury, he only fbUowed the example, of bther sum to whom 
the law hasImB more morctflil than it is likm to be to him. Bid 
why did he tear off and carry away her dofehes? Buppodng 
Ure to be cspalEiIe Qf thought, he would perecive that sus^ 
pkdoa would poiift to hbn as the pence leeS seen ivith her, 
aod ho sibiks her sloihes. oodld possibly be mors damelog 
to hkd wn m with 1 ie» elotiim to prevent ex- 
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«r 10 okkatk that nhuht when the woman oune hf hSt,fcsi fl i.‘Bm»» 
sideiably under the ip^fpinee of drink, tfaekilluttr. il hehifiiddite 
believsd he dM, would^l be Jf the. tS 

^ bm a mau we might snjmose a quaml stnd a SM ' 

here the quantity and eflhct m dib omk taken beCosre nmUniaL 
But it IS m^ult to fratue any hypothesis on t|hich there could ha :.v 
provocatioQ by a wonnui suflicient to negativerthe Isf^ pss 8 tii|i|H- 
tion of malice— in other words, to reduce crime murder to } 
mareliusghter— luid biMiides, the man dul suggest anything of * 
the kind, l^ord Coleridge, in answer to the argumeiit that the 
prisoner was too drunk to have the deliberate intent to kil), «dd ^ 
that he must bold tliat this was not material, assuinkig that the 
prisoner committed these acts of violence; and here he epdie cor- 
rectly tlie langtttqre of the law. It may be added th^t, if ever 
there could bo a time when this cktss of murder might be treated 
leniently, the uresrnit does not seem to be that time, but quite 
otherwise. The Bill to which we have referred comes to this ; 
that murdre, as it has airtiially been deiii3ed,8h^l bd murder in thp 
first d(.*gree, and murder which is not murder in tbe tirst degree 
shall be murder in the Hcctond degree. The old distinction between 
murder and monslaughtor is quite as rational as this gradation of 
murders, and has the udvuuUge of being familiar. UuIcsh some- 
thing more eObr.'tual can be done to amend the law of buiuieide, it 
had bettor be let alone. Until human thought and language shall 
attain perlbction, which now Bcema distant, it will be ueeSassay to 
leave a large discretion to judges or Miuiat^^f State. 


REVIEWS. 

WILLIAM OF CANTKRBUET.* 

“V^TTTI a yoarnii^ 8 i 3 Cond only to the yearning with which we 
V V have longed for Br. Daacnt'a long-promised sagas, have we 
Wii longing for an intelligible edition of the vast mass of materials 
which have gathered round tho quarrel between Henry theSec^d 
and Thomas of Oantorbury.. Those only who have tried, to master 
the subject iu the edition of Dr. Qiles luiow how great is the lack. 
Any editor migbi set about bis work with one g^t advan- 
tage ; he must do it comparativoly well ; human imagination can- 
not go so far as to coiMeivo an edition worse done than those of 
' Dr. Giles. We are thereforti inclined to welcome anything of the 
kind from Mr. Uobertson or from anybody else. Wo might iwssihiy 
think that so great a subject should have been entrusted to the 
greatest ificliolar, and that no haud save that which drew Henry 
, should bo nllowod to touch Thoniaa. But, without descending to 
; the depth of Dr. Giles, the woik might easily tone hillen into much 
I worse biiDde than those of Mr. Kohertson. Mr. itoberteon is 
j described in his title-page as Canon of Canterbuiy, so that he 
• may bo supposed to luive some local knowledge of and interest in 
I his subject. And some years back he put forth a work on the 
I subject itself, whoso ullitcrativo title caured somo mirth Rtii«)iig 
; scholars, but which was plainly the result of solid, work, 
j Jhseket, a liiography,” as the lettering of 3 {r. Hobertson% b^^iok 
j ran, showed in a curious way how well a man may underatand 
the. details of a subject without iu the least understanding the 
siibje(*t itself. Mr. Itobertson showed himself equally removed from 
the cla^B of bUmdorers and from the class of historians. He was 
minutely Jiccurate in detail; only Henry and Thomas were both 
of them loo great for him to take iu. Some may think that 
for an editor accuracy in detail is enough, and that it docs not 
much matter whether he understands the general subject or not. 
Some years bick wo might havo been inclincil to think so loo ; 
but our standard of editorship Ims been raised by the great 
volumos in this samo series. Still we believe that Kooert- 
Bon may do very fairlv, if ho will only keep himself from joking, 
even at Dr. Giles. Wa would give him one other warning, lie 
says in the beginning of bis Iiit Auction that 

In n Wiirk pnalucod with tho aid of public money iifiiroiild Xw improper 
to obtrude up iiionii wliioli might ofTfiul tho con victionarit tier of those wlio 
regard him [nouket] with a religious vonuniiion or of those who estiinato 
him very ditturenily, 

Mr. Bobertson does not seem lo understand that there are those 
j with whom eveiy thing is not a matter of theological controversy. 

‘ There are those who can admire two great men, each honestly engagod 
in a great struggle, without persouaUy oonmiitting thcinsolvea to tho 
position of eitW. 

The volume now before us, tho first of Mr. Bobertson s edition, 
givee us a largo proportion of sti'ictly original matter. It contains 
first tlio full text of the Life of Thoiuos by William of Canterbury, 
which has hitherto been published in a fragmentaiy form oxdy ; ana 
it contains also a coiJoctiou py the same writer of the iniiiMdea of 
the SSaint, which, as far os we know, has not been printed at all 
before. Tho idfe is one of those whi^ went to form the Qundxl- 
logufl of Lupus (Christian Wolfl and tbe fragments wUeb are 
there were printed bv Dr. Giles in h 3 a second Here 

we have the work complete, and it is well wortih Mving. la 
Roger of Pontigny we We tho Life of Tbmnre lyrikm by a 
foreigner who knew him in ei^e. In KdwmrdlG^ have it 
wri tten by a man who was En^h to ev«»yaiii^. In William 
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A^itiStephen and Herbert of Boriiam we bavo the witness of men 
who weie English nat'ione/’ whether they were or were not 
English genere/’ In William of Oanterbuiy we have the Life 
written by a foreigner dwelling in England. Mr. Robertson is 
cleiirly right in settiDg down William as a strangeri neither an 
j^glishman in tb^tiictest sense nor a man of Norman descent 
bom in England. When he comes across English words and names, 
he writes like a man who had just picked up a little English and 
thought it rather hard. Ho complains of the barbarous names which 
ho hM to put in his story, and he alone among the biographers of 
Thomas gives us a completo English sentence. ^ Roger of Eontigny 
doubtless never heard Thomas and his companions sneak auvthiug 
but French or Liatin. The biographers who wrote in England were 
soused to hear Euglish, French, and Latin, all spoken according to 
circumstances, lliat it never came into their heads to say which 
tongue a man spoke at any particular time. To William, as a 
stranger, an English sentence was a curiosity, and he copied it down 
as such. By so doing he gives us a very valuable piece of testimony 
in the history of language.^ When Hugh of Morville’s mother — Mr. 
Robertson has shown that it should be mother and not wife — brings 
her false charge against Lithulf (Ligulf P), she spealcs Fhiglish : — 

Quod cum fucerct, patria voce exclumavit ad pruieuiitem viruiii, Huge 
do Mor<*vilo, wans ware, ware, Lithulf heih his swenl adrage/* Qutvd 
l<atiiio M>iiat, “Hugo de Morvilla, cave, caw, ca%'e, Lithulfus, cduxii saum 
gladium.'* 

Every MS. writes thh wonla difTerentlv ; but there is the fact; tlie 
mother of Hugh of Morville, a man whose Norman descent cannot 
be doubted, speolis English to her son. She may liersolf have been 
of lOnglish desceut ; as to that we have no evidence, liut it is 
clear that her son understood EugliHh^ and in any case the alory is 
a witness to the thorough fusiou of Norxilans and Knglish in the 
time of Henry the Second. Either Hugh of Morville's father had 
married a woman who wns English in the strictest sense, or elso 
by his time a woman of Norman descent spoke English more natu- 
rally than French. The witness is about equally valuable either 
way, and we no doubt owe it to the (act that the man who re- 
corded it was not an Englislinuin in any sense. AVhile on ^his 
subject we may also notice that Williaiii speaks of Eaward Grim 
in a marked way as **ADglicua luiiu, Fklwardus nomine.*' In 
another place he calls the llishop of Norwich ** Episcopus llelma- 
niensis.*' This must, of course, as Mr. Robertson says, mean Uisbop 
of Elmham ; but the archaism is odd, and it looks like the way in 
which a stranger might speak who had been getting up the antiquities 
of the land in whicn he hud settled. On the other h<i ud, we may 
mention that either Mr. Robertson or tJie writer of hi.^* ruaiiuacript 
has wiped out a small piece of witness to the fusion. Gn page io8 
we iina ‘‘ WillelmiiB tiliua Aldeliuav,” os if it wore the name of his 
mother; but it should without doubt be “ 'VVillelmii.*^ tiiius Al- 
dehui/’ a man w'hoso name is found over and over again in the 
history of Henry. Of the dcscoot of William the sou of Eiddhehii 
there can be no doubt, and Lis high position under the Angevin 
King is a point of importance. It may bo worth noting that 
'William of Caulerbury, m settling in England, bad taken Ids till 
of the fables which everybody in England except WiUiain of 
Newburgh was greedily swallowing down. In pugu 55 he has 
something to say about Beliuus and xVrthur, and be has so far 
identified himseu with the land of Arthur that ho speakn of 
''arrogantia nostra” with a clear reference to inhabitants of the 
Isle ot Britain, l^nfrauc. It must bo remembeivd, went further 
still, and spoke of insula nostra ” and non Augli.” 

William, then, was a monk of Christ Chur^, but of foreign 
birtb, and his personal knowledge of Thomua began ouly in tuo 
last days of the Archbishop's life, lie had been admitted to the 
monastery during the Archbishop^e exile, and he was ordained deacon 
by him in the Ember-week before his death. Of his two books, 
the whole of the second is clven to Uie events which followed 
the return of Thomas to Englaud, while the whole of his former 
life is comprised in the first, which is cerUiinly the longer of the two. 
The part of the story for which William is specially important is 
his very full narrative of the transactions which went on at the 
court of the young King Henry after the return of Thomas to 
England. It is among these transactions that William the son of 
Ealdholm comes in, a mnd turning round of Thierry's romance, 
where the man of undoubted English descent appears ns 0110 of 
the opponents of the supposed ISaxon ” champion. 

But the larger part of the present volumes taken up with the 
coHoction of the miracles of Thomas made by the same William, 
and, what is to be noticed, dedicate<i to the elder King Henry. 
This should bo noticed and compare^ with the tone which the 
writer tokos in the Life, He is vo^ anxious to ireo the King 
from all suspicion in any shore in the Archbishop's death, and gives 
groat prominence to Henry’s justification of himself. And 
among the miracles is one where Firmin, a physician of Canter- 
bury, has a vision, in which he sees the names both of ^e King 
and* the Archbishop about to be written in the Book of Life. 
This amn must be taken in connexion with the famous saying 
of lloibort of Bosham, that both the King and the Archbishop 
had alike a ze(^ for God, and that it waa for God alone to know 
which zesl was according to knowledge. These sayings, coming 
Irom dev^A admirers of the Archbishop, should be farther com* 
pred wih William of Newburgh’s dmassionate statement of 
the whole matter. It would seem that it was easier for men at 
A motives of both sides, to do justice to j 

• ^ *1?** sometiiaee been found to he in later times, I 

«n(^ m whole mtUnr has been made a test of partisanship, 1 
Ami ol course, brides this, when Thomas was once canonist ) 


Henry and of aU who had taken his ride to throw themselves 
with special seal into the new worship. That our ant^r was not 
a mere flatterer, hut one who ventured to jmb an mdependrat 
judgment on the events of his time, appears flrom a remarkable 
pa^e in which he speaks his mind freely about the invasion of 
I^n^d. St. Thomoa works a prodigious mirade by storing to 
life a knight who had died of sickness in the war without Con- 
fession ; and our author comments 

Facdim c»t igitur non sino coiiaa in conspectu eorum qui sine cnaaa 
proximo!) buob incnncB iiiquietabant, natlonemque. quamvw incultoin cfe 
imrbai'uin. taiiien cultHccm fidei ot Christian® roligiottiti obwrvatrloom, 
fttoinus prasclurum et memoiia Uignum. 

When WilliBui wote, the worship of Thomns was nnturally the 
popular worship of the day. A uew saint was of course looked to 
for special displays of miraculous |iower, and we are told by our 
author, in so tnanv words, that in such cases the older saiuts 
rather held back Irom any displays on thmr own part, in order 
that their new brother might nave a fair flold for worlniig. The 
vast collection of signs and wonders which wo find ^hero ^thered 
together of course suggests the sniiie kind of questions which are 
gkuggostod by every collection of the kind, flow much, if 
was actual imposture ? How much is mere exaggeration in the 
telling? How much is the effect of that process which may bo 
calltMr either fancy or faith? How much comes from attributing 
a 8u|)ernatnral cause to events which^ are easily explained by 
natural causes P All these points were discussed long ago by IVo- 
fessor Stublis in his preface to the Waltham Book. And his 
remarks cpply with tHjual force to all stories of the kind.* J 3 ut it 
should be borne in mind that the luiroculoas stories are not at all 
confined to i>rpfcssod collectors of such tales, like the present 
William. Stories no less wonderful are told with undoubting 
fnitb by n critical historian like William of Newburgh, and un 
experienced Court official like Roger of llowden. Those who are 
ustul to the writings of this age soon come to take the miraculous 
element in collections of this kind for granted, and to look through 
the tales to see what light they throw upon other matters. For, os 
these stories are for the most part private stories, talcs ot 
what happened to olhorwisf! unknown persons of all classes, there 
is no kind of evidence which throws more light on all points of 
language, nomenclature, habits, and all things bearing on private 
and daily life. Thus a crowd of stories show how common inur- 
ringe, or something equivalent to marriage, still was, on the pail of 
tho clergy. Acrow<l of miracles are wrought on behalf of the wives 
or mistresses and the children of priests, without either the 
m.irtyr himself or his chronicler seeming in the least scandalized. 
Yt't St. Thomas was otlmrwiso not lax on such points, and he wouhl 
have nothing to say to the ofierings of a man or woman who whs 
living in fornication. A crowd ot other points aro illustrated. We 
get, for instance, a vivid picture of tho brutal punisJimcnts inflicted 
in tho King's courts, when we read two stones, one of them cer- 
tified by no less a person than Hugh of Puiset, Bishop of Durham, 
howtwomenwho had boon mutilated were reared by the miracuious 
power of the saint. One of these is also found in the other col- 
location of miracles by Benedict. In c^^mpariug that coUcctiun with 
tho present one, wo again see the difference wstween the work of 
the Englishman and the work of the foreigner. In Benedict’s col- 
lection most of the miracles are wrought in England, and most 
commonly on behalf of people bearing English names, to William's 
collection, on the other hand, miratnes are wrought in all other 
parts of the world, and in Enjrlish stories the names are mor.' 
often Norman than jtoglish. Yet W'o get a precious bit of English 
in the form of an anthem which the saint aesired to have sung in 
tho English lougue, and it is an important point in the history ol 
language when we bear of an English knight getting a teacher 
IVom Normandy to teach his son French. Yet if there be any 
meaning in words, this must be the meaning of the followinj- 
tale: — 

Toriiator Duraiulus Tiomiiio, NorinaaDUs natlono, filium sunm Symonciii, 
anoos Jam pubertatiK ingrcdionlum, partca Aiiglluunas induxerat, qui doceret 
tiJium cujiisduni militis linguain tiuain. 

In a good many cases the saint brings dead animals to life for the 
benefit of their owners. Among others, ho restoi’ce a dead gander, 
whose neck bad been twisted and his feathers plucked bv some 
naughty boys. Anselm, wo may sus^icct, would nave punished the 
boys os well os > restored tho gander. But perhaps the most 
m}ir\cllous tale of all is that of a tame starling wnich, among other 
imitations of human speech, had learned to say a prayer to St. 
Tbonias. The pious bird, being seized by a hawk, repeated hi.s 
prayer, seemingly in earnest, and was presently set free from h 
enemy's grasph 

We must give ttr, Bbbertson the credit which he asks for ti . 
pains ho has taken in fixing the names of the places at which iht^ 
diflerent stories are placed. It is indeed often a hard task to 
recognise a plain English name when we have it in an antique 
form, and when that antique form is further disfigured by the cor- 
ruptions of a foreigner. The volume greatly wants an index, 
^ere will doubtless be a general index of tbo’ whole series when 
it is finished, but we want an index to each volume, as in th« 
voltes of Giraldns^’Mited by Mr. Dimock. It is etpedally need- 
fnl in a collection like the present, so full of small anecdotes and 
of Mines of persons and placet. Still, even withont an index, Mr. 
I^peitim has amply fulfilled the promise in hie prefime, of making 
ibeeuMhing more intelligible than Dr. Gikn. we wouU ghidly 
)iKfa;sMi so great a suoject in stronger handt stfiVi twt' we^cer^ 
no reason to find any pbi&yefiuilt erith ^sAatwe have 
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UFK AM) OOaRRSPONDENCfi OF OEKERAL BURGOYNK.* 

object of this volume ie to rehabilitate in tmUio eetima-* 
tioa a tattered reputatioii. .The result ia a higfbly interesting 
book* WheiherMr. l)e FoabtoquehasbeonfluccesefulmhUtaftk — 
undertaken, he flaya, at the inatance of the gianddaughtera of the 
subject of his memoir; and the children of one of Kngliiiid’s most 
diBtinjmiahed aoldierS'— the reader will be able to inler from the 
foilowing remarks. 

Mr. De Fonblanque sets out by proving satisfactorily in the first 
place that John Burgoyue was born in wedlock, and that he woe 
not; as Horace Walpole and others; including the usually accurate 
Earl Stanhope, have asaertod| of illegitimate birth. Bom in the 
year 1722, hia father being the younger son of a baronet; and his 
mother the daughter of a wealthy London merohant; he was 
educated at Westminster, and became a (taptaiu of dragoons at 
twenty-two* A year later be eloped with l^ady Charlotte Stanley, 
daughter of fbe mevonth Karl of Ilerby, and sister to an intimate 
friend; Lord Strange. Contrary to received opinion on such mar- 
Tiages, this union turned out a very happy one, and the Derby family 
Boon became reconciled with Burgoyne. But before tbia happened 
want of means obliged him to leave the army and take his wife 
abroad. After losing sevoral years* seniority in this way, he was ro- 
inatated in the army, and gazetted in 1756 junior captain of the i ith 
DragoouS; being then thirty-four years of iifm. But promotion was 
rapid in the Seven Years' War, which had just broken out, and 
the cadet of a great Whig house would of course get his full share ; 
and after serving in the attack on Oherbouiy, and in the unfortunato 
expedition to St. Molo of 1758, when the British troops were very 
roughly handled, ho was appointed tu the command of the newly 
raised 16th Dragoons, or, os they came to be called, Burgoyne s 
Light-Horse, which be soon bn)Ught into very eilldcnt order. In 
1760 he served as a volunteer in the f^vpedition against Bello Isle, 
the cavalry dotachineut which embarked being too small for a liuii- 
tenaut-colonors command. But his hrst principal military service 
was in tho expedition to Portugal in 1762, wheu the Kughsh came 
to tho rescue of that country on its invasion by tho Spanish and 
French. This war in some sort recalls the efforts of the Duke of 
Wellington under not diaaituilar circumstances. The Count La 
liippe, who was placed at the head of the allied forces, was one of 
the Df^t soldiers of tho age, and the Portuguese furnished a good 
raw umterial, olihough wretchedly equipped and oflicored. Never- 
theless the hetero<reueous body of Lnghsb, Gormaus, and Portu- 
guese coUected unoex Iju Lippe made 'a very good fight of it, and 
Burgoyne, now a brigadier at the head of 3,000 cavalry, mostly 
Portuguese, distinguished himself at the outset bv a very dashing 
surorise of tho enemy's advanced troops et Valeulia. 

The war came to an end with the conclusion of peace in the fol- 
lowing year, and Burgoyne came home a colonel, and with a great 
leputRtion for gallantry and intelligence, to take tho seat for Mid- 
hurst to which ho had shortly before bi'cu elected. Peace for 
Groat Britain lasted for fourteen years, during the early part of 
which Buiigojne made a long tour to the seat of the late war on 
tho Ooutiuont, visiting the scones uf most of Fi^deric's battles, 
with a view to writing a work on the subject. Ho sent home 
to the Governraont some ve^ observant criticisms on the i^ieo 
groat Continental armies, and it is reimu'kable that he formed a 
much higher opinion of tho AuRtrious than of the Prussians. The 
latter, notwithstanding their wonderful victories, had, in Buigoyno's 
opinion, deteriorated : — 

Most of the generalH who eminently possessed tho great parts of their 
profession perished in the war, or aro worn out by the fatigue of It, or have 
sought occasions to retire ; the greatad part of tho present set have recom- 
mended themselves by their OMiduity upon tho pHrad**, and aro men of very 
confined education .... and Prussian oiliccrs, by length of time and ex- 
perience, only become more expert arrifleers to prepare and Rhariien a One 
weapon .... awkward and ignorant if compelled to employ it them- 
selves. 

He Bpoaka disparagingly also of tho Prussian eavaliy. Of the 
Austrian anny he says thnt it << shows all the natural advan- 
tages the Prussians want” (p. 69). Of the French onny he 
remarks (p. 77) that the want of subordination and discipline 
has long been supposed the cause of all their misfortunes', ” aad, 
noticing the severity of treatment of the French soldier which had 
just been copied from the Prussians by the Duke de Ohoiseol, the 
French War Minister, in order to rem^y these defects, ho observes 
that ** the French character would bear the old principles of ^ory 
and du^ to be wound up to a height that would answur the pur- 
poses 01 the strictest disciplinarians,” and foretells that the free use 
of tho stick on ijarade, imported from over tlie border, may possibly 
bring the army into a worse condition than before. 

In 1 768 Burgoyne was appointed Governor of Fort William in 
Seotkuid 

- With a handflome person, a manner the charm of whicli, it was said, 
neither man nor woman could oosily resht, a genial, kindly naturo which 
ilrew all he(^ towards him, a ivody wit^ a oultlva^ mind, and the pres- 

ir 

aTl Mmandrng clrcumstonoVs Justified him' In ind'ulglug in tho ho)^ of emi- 
nence in public lifr and of gratified ambitious In time to come. 

Then came the American war; and Burgoyne, who had eteadily 


waa too oailNtioos a soldier to rafnso militL 

out the junior of three major-generala— Juowe and Oil 

being the aemora— appointed to tho stairoC the amall force then 
assembled at Boston. Burgoyue, who was now tUly-riiTee years of ' 
age, did not much relish the suburdiiiate poaitien tjt’^hich he was 
posted, there not being resUy t^ps enough for three majorgenerals 
to command, and us^ all hia Court and Mmisteriiii interest to 
be made Governor of New Yorit; and hia dissariilaotion was to a 
certain extent justitied by tho frict that he was merely an unem- 
ployed eyewitness of the liattle uf Bunker’s Hill, a very interesting 
accx)uut of which will be found in his correspondence. Even at 
this early period of the contest Burgoyne ok^lv foresaw what 
would be the final result if the Ministry eontinned to carry on the 
war in the fatuous way they began — tor already the troops found 
Uiemselves oiituumbered and without money or supplies— and in 
a letter to the fciecretary of State be statea his opinion that there 
is no prac^ticable altornativo between oarryibg on tho war on a 
vastly larger scale and in a more energetic way, or abandoning the 
cont^t: — 

I am fully porHUsded that any intermediate measure between tbene dis- 
ogm'able extrciuea Ireliuqaiahtug tho cluinis to tax tlie Colonies, or 
waging war on a groat s^ej, except thst of withdrawing your army, 
and leaving the reRtraints of imde enforced by a fleet to operate, which 
would be a work of long protraction, I repeat my fall pcrsoiteion that soy 
other intcrnic<liate measure, supiMHing the confederation. jSfi be general, will 
In 3 productive of much fruitless expense, great loss of bloCd, and a aeries of 
diaappoiiitmenta — 

The wretched Government which then mismled the country, 
and the obstinate King, had at any rate a dear warning from 
one who bad the best opportunity of judging. But, although 
Burgoyne from the fimt tf»uk the gravest view of the issue, he was 
too good a soldier not to be ready with bis sword. He got leave 
indeed to England in the autumn of 1775, every sort of 

interest for permission to do so, but slfiled i 


I in the following spring 
with reiurorcements to Canada, where he served as second in 
command to Sir Guy Carle ton. The campaim of 1776 waa not 
eventful, and the Government, dissuiisfied with Corleton, limited 
his command for the future to the Canadian provinces, and gave 
to Burgoyne, who again came home in tho autumn of 1776, the 
charge of the expedition with which hie name has become indelibly 
ass(Hnatcd. 

The scheme was in one sense well planned. A fierce marching 
from Canada by way of Lakes Champlain and Geor^, and co- 
operating with another advancing to join it W way of tlie Hudson 
from New York, would cut off the New England States from the 
rest of the (Tnion, and thus it was hoped to strike a decisive blow. 
But the movement of two armies acting on exterior lines from 
disUiut bases, with the enemy between them, is always a ticklish 
operation — in fact, only justifiable in com of great superiority of 
strougth — and in this instance tho imbecile conduct of the Bntbh 
Government leudered failure almost a certainty. The instructions 
dictated to General Burgoyne, regarding the exf^tion ordered to 
start southward from Canada, periuiitw no latitude or discretion 
iu the mode of carrying it out. Ho was not even allowed the 
option of turning aside and moving to the eastward on New 
England, if he found the obstacles inuisfrronttoogMiat to bo over- 
come. lie WAS to push on by way of Ijokes Ohamiilaiu and Geox^g^ 
until be should eiKy^t a junction somewhere on tho Hudson with Sr 
WiUiamlloweadvanciug from Now York to meeib^ But, although 
everything thus depend^ on the two generals acting strenuously in 
concert, &e Govcranieut, with a degree of folly tut would seem 
incredible if it had not beeh proved a^nstthenii while thusgivbg 
Burgoyne positive and unconditional instmctiQiis aa to bis share of 
the business, actually left Howe such complete liberty of action as 
tu justify him in setting out for the south at the very time that the 
force with which he was intended to effect a junction was advanc- 
ing to meet him from the north. Indeed the onl^ mdera nveu to 
Uowo were ** comprised in this casnal sentence contained in Lord 
George Gennain’s despatch of 18th May, '77, with referenoe to the 
threatened operations of the insui^eat army in- the sonth : ' 1 trust, 
however, that whatever you meditate will be exeented in time for 
you to co-operate with tho army to proceed from Oana^’” 
The Ruppiession of the revolt was nerhapa from the first an 
impossible task, but truly the wretched Qoveminent of the day 
did its best to assist the colonics in eatablishing their bidopen- 
dence. A despatch containing full and explicit instructions to 
Howe for his co-operation with Burgoyne was indeed written, but 
by one of those shameful acts of oincial neglect of which our 
hUtury unfortunately afibrds but many examples, this docu- 
ment was pigeon-holed in tho Seeictary of Stated office awaiting 
the Minister s signature, where it was found after tho convention 
of Saratoga. 



Mr. 

Ticonderoga, 

the news causing great excitement and satiaftMrtion at ho£ej 
and, but for the strongly expressed wirii of Bmgoyne himaal^ 
eommuaicated by hia friends to tho King, he would nave gt 
received the distinetiem of the Bath, at that time a oonaida 
one. But at this noint the sitooess of the compabn ended., 
whole distance to oe traversed was only about two h^bdred 
as the crow fiiee, but through a country foilt the meat 1 


oppoBttd the inihtaated poUey which hrooght H ahontihut whk^ bowtea' with forest rad Srith eOov^ 
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tiampcM wen defideotv the InSeii: man 

" 'm^knom tbui veeAil; die ra pect e ti oa </t tM Ihrai uMUet 
ptdjred delmive. Ae fittigimie pwhddea; h«;'.e(m]d get 
BAaisws ofithe expected uyny oomni^ to tneth ite| wl^, in 
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filoe, at tbia rwy tup» bad started on an expediticm to Psim- 
•yivaais. Ua OMild indeed get uo nows at ali^ the scoula being 
all intercepted and hnagod, while a vastljr sufierior force cdilect- 
ing bolbre hint iMired the rood in iront. itiliil Burgoyue "preased 
ofi, aetuAtt^d hjfi eense of duty conipelliog him to carry out his 
iustnictioua to the lettoTf cattiog hU way puinfulty through the 
wchkIs witli enoRiMNie liibour, till, when be came on Gates’s army 
drawn op at Saoatoga ou tho Tlttdaoji, retroiit was impossible. A 
desiiomUt etfori to break through the «meniy's linos tailed afttT 
aevero Ioms, and lJuigi>yne fell back for a brief pause on an entrenchifMl 
position with his to tho river, cut oil' fro 4 n movomenl in any 
direction. At thisa’oiy time Ulintou with a suiall iurce was actually 
close to hi Lu. One of Buigoyne s messengcraliad sucoeedod in reaching 
Clinloii, who had been loft in commuiul at New Yorl^iind the latter 
had moved up the ilndsou with the small force at his dis^vosul, and 
WAS now a siiort distance below iSaratoga. Ihit JhiTgoyno did not 
know this, nor, if he had known it, oouid the ihsuu have been dilfe- 
reut. lieiiiaiod hi on all sides by superior nuiabers, micu in boreal 
with wounded, and with supplies almost o.\hniisted, only one 
course renudued open, and, alW a few hours spent in negotiations, 
the Teiunant of Doripyno’s small army marched out of their 11111*3 
with the honoaii of war, and laid down their arms l>«fort 5 their 
caidor!!>. 

Tho (pu-siion n^hkh here oriscA, and which the render will find 
Tory fiiliy uud dearly diocusstHl in this book, is whether this disaster 
coiild aj)d might have been avoided, or whether, after a certain 
point, it was inevitable ; in other words, was Ihirgoyne an ahlo or 
all inrojiipetaiit general P The laltor has Litlierto Wen the ])02)uhir 
IfupiH^ssion, but we think tliat no iiupuiiial reader of this veiy 
iuteresliug work will continue to be or that opinion, iluriroyuo 
wuA evidently one of the iui>et professionally accomplished i)ilirers 
of hie time ; he was distiugiiii^ed for personul gallantry, and be 
gained in a hi^ dejjgee thoi^spect and atUu^huient of his troops. 
No incompetent olhioer ever auceeeiled in doing this. Thut his 
reputation was so damaged by this greotmilsudvenlnvo was due to 
the Bcandalons ill-treatment whicli both he and his unfortutiato 
army rc^coived from the Goveruuicnt, especial lyixom the fciccre- 
lary of Stato, Lord GtM^rge Germain, wdio, ^Ir. l>e I'oii- 
blanque observes, was probably the meanest and most incom- 

K jtcnt p(u-soa that has held high ollice in modem times. 

urgoyue was thrown over to save the credit of Uie Govcmnmnt ; 
it must be added, that the King did not come much bhuriof Lis 
obsequious JV^niators in ill ii*eatment of the unf(<rt.unato c^ticnil. 
t^uch was the political degradation of those times i.hat the Govern- 
incut which WHS losing the colonies could y <4 uJwavs comiiuiiid 
a majority; fwd Uu^uyne, allh<AUgh ejnceptioually well placed 
for obtaining justice from hia position as a iiieiuLer of Parliament, 
with corisulemUe reputation as a debater, and ou intimate terms 
with the leaders of the Whig )Mirty, could yc,t not succeed in ob- 
taining the iuqufi^ ruto his conduct which he demanded, and sullored 
ibr imiiiy }em au tho coutuiuely awarded to a political K'/qiegoat. 

iieviewing the caso now% it iuiob certnlnly appear that the only 
other alternative open to ilurgoyne was to luive ivt rented upon 
Catiuda at an early peri4xl of the campaign ; or, still better, perhaps, 
not to have ciubarkcd on it at all. Jhit by taking this course he 
would have jeopardized the position of llowe, li tho latter, as he 
believed, hod really been advaueiiig from the oj^positc direction. 
Burgoiiii! stvcriiicod himself to a chivalruus semse of duty. If any 
fault can be Ibuud with his dihpi >31 lions, it would bo that ho did 
not pi'ihapB suilicioutly iiii»iht on being provided with pro].>er 
li’ansport and supplies before Blurting, ilut it ia ciwy to be 
wise allor the ovent; and, as Tlurgoynu himself remarks, in his 
Narrat.ivo” of tho campaign published in 17^0, where war is 
couceriicd few men in comxuand would stand acquitted, if any 
after knowledge of facts and circumsh;iices were brought in argu- 
ment against .decisions of the moment and apparent exigencies 
of tho csTiision,” IX may be added that the reputation of l^ord 
Cornwallis cBd not appreciably suii'er from bis siuTcuder under not 
verj' dissiuiilatr conditions, but it is very doubtlul if he displayed 
any higher milUaigr qualities titan the unfortunato liurgovne. 

A woid must be said in praise of tho way in which the author 
has executed hia task. Whilo doing battle valiantly, uud as we 
think with complete euccens, for General Buvgoyne's" reputation, 
M. Do Fonbianque avokG the common fault of converting the 
subject of his memop into a blameless hero. Indeed he manifests 
a keen sense of liUmiry and other failings. He has also avoided 
tile common error of prolixity. Although it would have been easy 
to extend it over two volumes, Burgoyue's life has boon condimsed 
into one modwtensized volume, Tho references to persons 
and events which appear in the correspoodeuce are clearly ex- 
plained in the notes, and the general result is a highly interesting 
and inBtrm;tiva work, Thu moral to be drawn from Burgoyne s 
misad venture is to the full as applicable to the present times as to 
tho time when it happened. 


THE YICAB OF MORWENSTOW.* 
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without at least boaring of the Vicar of Morwonstow. If they wm 
themselves of any note they were sure to moke bis pesBOi^ sc- 
quaintance; and many will rocaU hia sUtu^y-dressed 
standing at the open door of his idcsraga. which oom m ao de a the 
long, diiscending road of approach,.- ready to his nsitos 

“ with u sunny smilo and both hands extended in weloDW, 
Never wore a poet ivud his dwelling-place more completely m har- 
mony. Mr. Uttwkor's very poculiar temperiuueat, to some extent 
iiiht*j*ited, was iiuriurod and developed^ at Morwunslow ui a 
manner which would have been almost imptisaible in any oih^ 
English parish, ^\■ild legends, strange fragments of folk-lore, BM 
old- world ciistoms and ctTcmoiiies longdi3Uftl,^dolse^vbero, bngerod^ 
uud slill linger, iu that remote corner; while the 8helve,i and spires 
of the iron- bound ooa*t allord scenery tlus iiupressivo grandeur 
of which Can liaviUy be exc<A)ded. His kiyo lor such Hceiu*ry and 
such legends whs jmrt of his heritage us a Oornishman ; and many 
ol whiii wo legHi’d as Jiis best vei’ses— The Silent Tower of 
itottiViin,*’ “ klttwgoji of Melhuach/^ “ A Croon on Hennacliff,” 
and, above ail, ihci famous ‘'Song of the Western Men,” with its 
Trelawuy ” burden — ore full of tho true spirit of tho country— Hi 
spirit which makes itself felt, but which is hardly loss dillicult to 
Hoizo and to “ bind iu words ’ than the sount of tho furze and the 
houlher tilling the long cuiombes that wind toward the sea. Mor- 
woiistow BuppUcii tiio poet with ample material for his verse; and 
the extremo seclusion of tho place, which is still, and Mways must 
be, far away fitim railways, helped to develop tho independent 
thought, the peculiar and imaginative notions, and tho impatience 
of control which di«4tiiiguis]md Kobort Hawker oh a theologian and 
a parish priest. iJo hardly left his {larish during the forty years 
lor which he was its vicar. *• The Lord shut him in/* he would 
SUV, as Noah was shut into the ark.” Tho sea on one side, and 
on tho other a broad tract of laud without great towns and almost 
without villages, separated him from his feUuws ; and the natural 
result was that Ki became altogether unlike other men. The Vicar 
of MurweuBlow at the begiumug of tho fourteenth century could 
hai'iUy have dilleied moro completely in all his thoughts and ibel- 
ings Vrum an oidinary English clergyman than tho Vicar in the 
uiueteeiith. Ho w'ould not have been hiiuHeif olsewhore. But it 
SHVs not a little for iris native power of mind that isolation and 
seL-lusiuu, while thoy produced much occoutricity, wore so iar from 
cxtiugiushiiig that power, as would eerUiiiiiy have been the cose 
with one lees natundly giited, that they steadily developed uud 
sustaiued it. 

A ll who lippixiiiclied Mr. Ha'wker must have been struck, first 
by hid peculmriiie.s and thou by his nientid activity. Tho two 
memoirs which have appeared so soon alter his death suUicienLly 
attest tiio widespread interest felt in his life, character, and 
genius. Mr. Jkiiiug-Gould'H book is very amusing, and shows us 
the \'u*ar witli all his kiudluioss and all his eitceiiuicity. Dr. Ijee 
liriups) out tho llicoiogiiui somewhat mure strongly. Jiolh writers 
have im»ertetl much iiTelevaut matter. Wo do not greatly udmire 
Mr. Dariiig-Gould’s description of Long Bill Martin s private Bible 
(^iii’lslian meeting at Jviikiiamptou, which has nothing to do with 
Itoberl Hawker ; but wo very much prefer that the unnecessarily 
long uiid mischievous discusaious and apperaJices which Dr. Leu 
lias iuU'uduced A^ith relcretico to the ivccpuuii oi Mr. Hawker, on 
the lubt day of his liio, into the iiomish comm union. Deiinito 
cimcluaions are one thing. If Dr. Lee really believes llialMr. 
lluwkur (or his Irieinks lor him) was justiiied iu taking tho stop 
which he did, let him say su plainly. But no man has a right to 
scatter his doubts broadcast about tho world. Ou this simject, 
however, we do nut proposo to dwell. It may well cidl for dls- 
cussicai elsewhere, or separately ; but it is far pleasanter to recall 
the Vicar of Murweustow tts we remember him duiing his long 
lile, in tho quaint vicarage which he built for himseit under the 
shadow of fet. Morwenua s tower. 

JtoU^rt btepheri IJawker was the grandson of Di*. Hawker, Vicar 
of ('hurii'S Ghiuch, Plymouth, a well-known Galviiiistic divioo, 
whose *" Morning and Evening Portions ” are still in favour with 
those of his own school. Dr. Hawker aflected etiange lurnB and 
odiliticB in his discourses ; and on one occasion, after pausing for 
Bome minutes and looking lull at the Mayor aud Corporation of 
Blynioutb, Healed in Htale lielow his pulpit, he exclaimed, ** There 
are no scarlet robes in lieaven '* — a statement which ho was perhaps 
hardly justified iu making. Much of his grandfather's love of 
singularity pSKsud to liobert Hawker, who lived at Plymouth for 
some tiiiio, until the pranks in which ^delighted, and in particular 
the roystilicatiou of certain devout ladka attached to con- 
gTcgatiuii, became unbearable, and he was sent back to his frdher, 
at that time curate of Stnilton, in Oomwall. He ihon passed to 
the Grammar Echuol at Cheltenham, and iu 1823 he was entered 
at i^enibroke College, Uxfoiti. But his father was unable to keep 
him tbei'e. There lived, says Mr. Baring-Qould 

at WhitBtone, near Bolawortby, four Miss Pans, daughters of Gokmol 
I’ann. They had lieen left with on amtiiity of aooi. aptoce, as wsU as lands 
and a haiidsuiue place. At the Ulna when Mr. 4ac(n> Hawker Mwoimoed 
to his Hun that a return to Oxford was impossible, the four ladies were at 
Kfford, near bade, a farm and house Jeased fVom Sir ’rhomas Aoland. 
Directly t hat Robert Hawker learnt his father’s diDcJmen, without waiting 
to put on his bat, he ran llrom btratton to Httde^ arrived hot and blown at 
Kllord, and prc|jOHed to Miss C'haitotte Pans to become his Wills. Tho Is^ 
was iben aaed iuity-ooe, unoyosr older tJuui hiS mother; sho was his m- 
moiiier, and had taught him Eds letters. Miss Pans aoofjslod hlasi and they 
%ere married in November, when he was twenty. 

Thus he was able to xetuzn to Oxford, |o floiah lda^ ooiiM tiiete, 
and to win the Newdigate— the attbjoct beUig ^IJPbmpe&i." Mias 
Ians made him on excellent wifoi ond the in spite of all 
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ta^ht latLT9 tem ^prcmbtiioAi tonsed <0jit n 

He took iti(i tovOxford riding bohiad Um on » 

infgmted 6 om Pemhiobe to Megdolen Hell On leaving Oi^«d 
ke endllra. HearW erinbUflhad uieauelvee at Morwenstw, on tha 
ooett, some eeven miles fiBQm Stvotton. There he xesd llol v 
Orders, and even then Ibmoost in rhyme his Ihtofe cbnnexion with 
rile place 

Weteonie wHd rook end londr «1iore, 

WlHSTf! round my days dark mcm aball roar. 

And thy grey fimor Morwenna. stand 

The beacon of the Eternal Land. 

Hie first curacy was at North Teinerion, a quiet vill^ on the 
upper course of the Tamar, and still in the Stiatton district. In 
1834 he became Vicar of Morwenstow, on the presontatiou of l)r. 
PhiUpotts, who had not loi^ become Bishop of Bxolur. 

Morwenstow bad been without a vicar lor a very long period. 
What passed in the outer world was little known thoiu ; ana in the 
adjoining parish of Wellcombe, wliich foreorne lime was at tached 
to it, an ancient dame once showed to Mr. Hawker hor Prayer- 
Book, ** very uearly worn out, printed in tiio reign of Uesorge 11 ., 
and very much thumbed at the page from whicii she asbiduoosly 
prnyod for the weliarc^ of l*rince Jb rcdeiidf.** Morwensl ow abounded 
in Wosleynns and Brjanites. The parish is ogricultumJ, for tho 
coast is witliout harbours, and there is little or no fishing. But 
there was wealth of another sort to he gained from the sea. The 
wrecking tbr which the Cornish coast was so long infamous 
found here one of its most productive quarters ; and its rcvfults 
atlbcled the character and disposition of almost every native. The 
long line of coast l)olwecu HArtland and Podstow, with Tintagol 
standing out like a rocky buitivsa in the niidst, is one of tho most 
dangerous in this country, and under a fierce storm irora tho 
north or Dortli*-west, a vessel is beaten inland from the open sea, 
there is little or no cliunce for her. The saying runs : — 

From Pad^tow (loint to Lundy 

Is 11 watvry by day or iiight. 

Tho Alorms that hovrl along this wild coast rnust he felt to he 
Understood. I'he roar of tho nrrakers is heard far inland, aud groat 
lakes of ioaiu have been known to fall in the chuirhyanl (tf Ilnls- 
worlhy, from which the sea is at least ten miles di.staut. The' 
old Slieilaud belief too, Just as we find it in Scott's romance of 
tho I^trate, prevailed, and no dtmht still prevails, in North (kini- 
wall. To save a sliipwrecked man was to make for yourself a 
certain eoemy, and no good could possibly come of it. As in 
Shetland, ** providiMitial wrecks supplied ftuiuurs aud lahourers 
with luuiiy of tJio necessaries, and souio of tho luxuries, of life. 
** 1 do not smj why it is,*' said a (k.»tuish clerk one day, why there 
be prayers in the Buko 0* Common .Prayer for min and for fine 
WTatlior, aiul ihuuksglvliigs fur them aud for peace, and thero a 110 
prayer tor wrecks, aud thanksgiving for a really gude otic when it 
IS come.*' Wrecking — that is, the showdug of faUe lights, or the 
direct nnslendiiig of a veesel — is perhaps no longer practisod, but 
the spirit in far from being extinct. In 1845, when a ship came 
ashom in Mtdhuaoh Ba)^, between Morweiiblow and Bude, a rocket 
was fired over it, and tlie hawser w^as successfully secured *, but 
some wretches, mom greedy for prey than careful to save life,” 
cat through the rope, and of all the crew the only man siived was 
the captaii). 

The wrecks which occur every wdiiter along this coast aro sufii- 
cientiy terrible without the addition of human crime. Some of 
the most striking have been described hy Mr. Hawker himself, in 
his Fo(/tpmtf9 of Fomier Mm in Far CornivalL liia own exer- 
tions on such occasions were indefatigable ; aud wn well roiuember 
seeing him, in alb and stole, conducting upward from the bench a 
sad proct'saion which boro with it tho Ixviu's of two sailors, found 
the same morning On the rcMrks. Por such a ceremony he had a 
special oiiice, mid the dead were placed in bis church until th(w 
cxutld be decently laid to rest in the siumy chnrcliyard -, in one 
instance, at least, with the figure-head of tho shattered vessel 
raised near them as a memorial. The church itself contains much 
curious imagery and sculpture which, to Mr. iUwkor s fancy, hud 
'boeQ mainly suggested by the sea and things of the sea. Ho found 
seals* heads in somo of tlie rude Norami grotesques *, tlie cradle 
roof of the nave was the uptonned keel of a vessol, and the cable 
moulding of the font was the ripple of the waters of Gennesaret. 
The church was his chamber ox moditalioiL Ue frequented it at 
all hours, by day and by night, and was more than once favouro<l 
there by a visiou t^Bt. Morwenna herself. **' 1 have seen her,” he 
wrote. She has told me that she lies here ; and at her foot ero 
long I hope to lay my old bones.” This, however, wits a coxmuimi- 
eatioD to a favoured iVieucL To onihiary persons he did not un- 
fold himself so unvoservedly ; and when a neighbouring vicar once 
asked him what were his views and opinions,’* Mr. llswker drew 
him to the window and said : — ** There is HenxiscUfr, there is tho 
Atlantic stretching to Labrador, them Morwoostow crag, hero the 
church aud graves. These ore my views ; os to luy opinions, 1 
them to myself.” 

Bt. Morwenna (soMr. Baring-Gould tells us, and there is no better 
authority) was oue of tho many daughters of Brychan, a Welsh 
kinglet who died in 45 a Her legend brings her to the Gomish 
coast; aud possibly she^establiriied her caHl iu the vaUey where 
her (muiuh now stands. But ike ^'stow^ termination, which 
meets us oft&n in ti^is port of CotnwaS, cannot have been men 
until after some kind of .tkiglisb eolcmization. Mr, iSawker, Aow- 
aver, who developed his historiesi views very miieh in his own 
ib^ion. proiened going bock to the Britisk chbielimid British 
Cteieriii^t AecigttDg an eld tbeeny whiek Im now been 


^Mdevied by ottariiolars, he detsemiaed that dike mege'-sa dta it 
of Cornwi^ came ficooiriMtHiiit wd aoeorriiMi^s 
!i^h Chmcchraan as he was from tlm hffineisg, rile bent esm 
mind, whm it waa not quite indraendettt., waa.rsriHNr towmda the 
If^t^Obutcbestbirntwii^ Heweraiseope, aada 

wontofhl 0^, for celchriiitbii, after the frsiriaweif &e Armeniatt 
Limch| and at cme time he adopted a ^ak l^wstlmot any brim, 
also (kngned after some Kastem type, Lattariylds usual dross waa 
adark blee jersey, with a red eroaswotked inio-themdc, a puralfdh 
garment, half cassodk, half coat, and tail fisliiori»Mi*ii boots. The 
dress set off a fine figure, and a veiy lumdseese^mxf^ couuka- 
nance. It bad a dash of tlw sea, wkieh in )m rniind had always 
been connected with the ohureU; aud it iHunawniacd admixamy 
with the wild country, and with the wilder storses boloiiging to 
I it, which he poured forth in profustwk^ , he wandered with 
j some fuvoured guest along the broken ai|Kar rikfough the woods 
I uf Sir Bevil Grenvilles Stowe, which adfoios his parish. TMie 
siipcrslitioiis of tho district were nut superstitions to him. Ho 
dotendfid, with an olalMirato theory, hU belief in the evil eye. Ho 
lualutained that witches were not by any TBeSns extinct, and of 
one old woman ho said, I have seen the fire Idack spots phioed 
diagonally under her tongue, which aro evidimeoa of what she is. 
They aro like thnso iu the feet of swine, made fay the entxanro into 
them of tho demons at Gadars.” About mermaw he was not quite 
so sure, though one of his old people amured kutttbat he had seen 
and heard one, and that ** the sound of her mosic was exactly like 
JiilL Martin s voice, that singed second eountor in church/^ Ho 
waa tu'iuly convinced that ho had himself onee seen a pLxy-*-a 
diminutive creature, the last, wo may aappoiOi of hie race, who 
was hofu’d of from time to time in the pimurii, and who one day 
showed himself to the \'icar at the opeutnff of a rocky deft. In 
uiany of his sayings aud verses which remr to tho ministry of 
' angels and to the {mwer of evil fipinta thero ia wiadom and podny 
of 11 very high order. The hitter is perhapa most cuntpiciKtus hi 
his iheor}' Bmt a plot of noiind called the ^Chapel piof^e of 
Morwenna,” on which some Kind ol oratory had lu’nuriy existed, 
woM kupt cktou of thorn and fursi) ^ the watch I'ol care of 
angelic existeuccs.” The chaned of his church was strewn wirii 
marjoram aud wild thyme ^'ibr the angels to mueli”: but ihrt) 
decorations went little further. Bonii ends of matches were 
left on the altar, and a deal kitchen tivble was pail of the 
fnrniiim) of his ciiancel. Ilia cats, nine or tdk ia number, gene- 
rally went with him to church, and amused themselves as they 
pleased while ho read the service ; but ime of tbeiii, having on om 
oceasiun cuiiglit a mouse in the chancel, was excommunicated until 
she should learn, like Damlle Dinmonts bairns^ ** to behuvo herself 
luair disthicilv.” Birds loo were especaaJ favourites, and he often 
quoted a saying of ThonuMi Aquiniis, ubi aves ibi angt li.” Bo 
greatly did lie deaii’e a colony of rooks for a grove of trees near the 
vicarage that he made it tlm subjec^t of an ospaekl pmyer, going 
tor that purpose to his chanocl, and kneeling betbre the Kltor. 

A man like this would, no doubt, as Mr. Ikirixig-OoUid suggestr, 
have become a mere dreaming visionary fautlar his firm grasp of 
certain ffindameutal truths of Ohristiaoi^. Ho attached himself 
to no school, lie was nerer what waa oklcc kaown as a Tractarian, 
and still less what is now understood hy a Bitualiat. But ho was 
outHiioken and fearless iu his seal ibr what ho hold to bo tfao true 
tearhing of the Church and few could lisioii' unmoved to hU nor- 
luoiis — powerful, earnest, pictorial, and yet siinple in tho exixeme. 
The Bisseiit iu his parish was of course a great trouble to him. It 
was not easy to luanage Bryanite divines who,, oonvicti^d as they 
might bo (it gross immorality, were nevertheless Iwld to be “ sweet 
Christians ” ; yet he lived, so far as he might, oa friendly terms 
with them, and his core for all his poor, in tsaiporal mutters no 
less than iu spiritual, was unceasing. Bay and sight he was at 
tlmir service. Ho held indeed that he and ina parim wei o under 
veiy especial guidance and protection *, and he never hesitated to 
appeal heforo tho altar against those who eppeied him in his 
schoiucs for good, lie held that they sufiszed ancordingly. This 
is one of the points, aud it is a painhil one, in wblrii he showed 
liimself far more of a mcdimval than a pistov. There 

is a passage iu the same spirit, quioteil by iJr. Lee (p. 146) 
from a letltnr written late in lite, which Oau only be charactcri^ied 
as sbockiog. 

Mr. Hawker's Conush BalladB and his prose volutuo of Ibnt- 
prinU aro too well kuown to need recomtnending hero, ilis 
poetry, if not of the highost order, lias the true ring. Ho was a 
uorn * poet, and wrote bocauae ho could not help it. His prose 
stories sje admirable. We confess to a doubt whether, like Sir 
Walter Scott, ho hae not supplied some of Ids Cornish li^gends 
with a hat aud cane ** to fit tfiam for going intoooivpimy *' ; but, if 
so. they aro nom» tho loss dolbjbtful, and they jfefiect iu u onder- 
fui manner tho very coJouring and atmosphere of that wilil coast. 
We cau only 1 egret that Mr. Hawker's biugiaphers have not. given 
us moiii of his letters.^ They must exist ia great numbexs, and 
were often as striking in their contente as in tkehr apiiejirance--- 
written as they were on a peculiar parehnient^Qnad paper, ruled 
with red lines, and with a deep purple ink fil .for an emperor of 
tho East. Tho writing was large and very ehmacterisuc. Tim 
seal was sonatimes tho mystic IclithyS) aometUBsea tho^ientaclo of 
Bolomotu 

Dr. l^ee has undoubtedly shown that re^t fvenla, and % par- 
ticidiir the posHing of tlie Publio Woeship A«L had 

much tioulded Mr. Hawker. He wrote that ^^his soul was low ” : 
and it is probable that soma doubt hod araisaft hiajirii^aa to hie 
position m the Church of England, ht scane, thew 
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•tw dIaerapeooiflB. Mr. Barion^-Oould's statement. wUbh il hom^ 
out by that of Mr. HawkeKa old eervanVie that he wae quite un* 
coaecious when the eacmmenta of the Roman Church were ad* 
mlniaterod to him. Mn. Hawker (not hie tint wife, who died in 
jB 6 s, hat the lady whom he married ehortly afterwarde), writing 
to Dr. Lee, doclarea that hla reason returned at the moment 
when, in the morning, 1 told him that a pnest should eee Ihim in 
the oreniug. He broke forth into the jubilant Antiphon, the 
'Gbria in Excelsis,' ^ Te I)ouiii,*and other canticles or pmiso.*’ 
But ^is matter wo hardly care to diacuss? His name will bo 
inseparably connected with the dark grey tower of Morwonatow, 
and ivith the clifis t^t guard the coast. It is.no great wonder 
that, ‘since he was laid id rest in tlie cometery at Plymouth, hie 
well-known %ure has. been seen, according tu some of hie 
simple parishioimni, sadly over a grave in his’ own church- 

yard, beside which lypm hlw'ays hoped to sleep hiuisolf, 


DISCOVF.UIES IN NEW GUINEA.* 

C APTAIN MORlfiSBY’S DUooverictt and Surveys in New 
OuineM is a narrative of explorations and surveys conducted 
with great eesl, skill, and judgment, and Iruitful of results valuable 
alike to the ethnologist, the navigator, the trader, and the intend- 
ing colonist. The book is free from the faiilte that too often dis- 
figure works of a similar kind. There is no depreciation of pre- 
ceding labourers in the same field.* There is, on the coutinry, a 
readiness to acknowled^ the full value of their services ; and tliere 
is also an eagerness to do justice to the xealuue co-oneration of the 
officers and men under his command which very favourably iiu- 
presses the reader. The style, too, is just what it should be, per- 
fectly free from all pretoniiousiiGss. It is blemished by none of 
that ofTensive fine writing which makes so many records of travel 
insuiferabl^by no straining after efi'oct, and no ambitious word- 
painting. Tho gaUant author writes as a sailor should, iu a manly, 
straightibrwmri manner; and the charm of uaturalness aud 
lucidity is bmghtened by very considerable doscriptivo power. 
Iligldy, however, as we rate the literary merits of the book, and 
valuable as is tiio oontributlon it makes to our geographical know- 
ledge of a region which is doubtless destined to have an important 
infiuenee on the development of commerce in the Far East, its 
most pleasing feature is the abundant evidence it ailbrds of the 
humanity, right fbeling, tact, and judgment of its author. In his 
many mouths of close and constant intercourse with dlfierent 
tribes of suspicious and easily oftended savages ho w'as never 
provoked to use his great supenority of fonio to their detriment. 
We are hoppy to Im able to believe that tho olliccr^ in our navy 
are extremely few who would wilfully abuse their iiicampurably 
Bujperior strength for the dostniction of tho bolnless aborigines with 
whom their duty brings them into contact. But savages are ca- 

e * ms, treacherous, and quarrelsome, aud it re^uireu much tact, 
ess, and forbearance, as well as a i-eady wit and a capacity 
for understanding the workings of the untutored intellect to avoid 
disputes with them. These qualiUos Captain Moresby possesses 
iu a high degree. As an instance of his power of divining the in- 
tention of savages, imd of his humane anxiety to bo spared 
the necessity of using force against them, ns well as for 
its ethnological interest, we may cite an incident that 
occurred at one of the Killerton Islands. On the first 
approach of the Basilisk the natives wore inclined to be 
hustilo, but the prudence of the party sent on shore prevailed, and 
some of the natives put off for uie ship, taking with them a dug. 
Springing up tho alae of tho vessel, tho lender, can'ving the dog 
in his arms, daidiod out its brains on the quart er-do<!l(, before any 
one had a notion of what he was about to do. Tho ire of the 
officer of tile watch was aroused at this defilement of Her 
Majesty’s quarter-deck, aud he bundled tho savages into their 
canoes. Captain* Moresby, however, rightly guessed that the 
sacrificial act was intended as a pledge of friendship, and, appre- 
hensive for die result of what would no regarded as a rejtsciiou of 
peace, he hurried on shore. He found a noisy crowd collected 
rou^ the dead dog. But his arrival was accepted as a fiili 
atonement for tho afiront, aud the best terms were established with 
tiie natives. Hero there was no intention to give ofience to the 
natives. Tho officer of Uie watch, we can well believo, would 
have sincerely regretted had hostilities followed his hasty act. 
Nevertholess, had his misconception of the sacrifice of tho dog 
been allowed to work its effect, hostilities would probably have 
ensued, and tho unfortunate savages would have been slaughtered. 

In tne middlo of January 1871 the Simlisk was ordered to 
proceed from Sydney to Gape Yoi^, the most northern point of 
the Australian continent. She Had two routes to choose be- 
tween, one inside^ the other outside, the Great Barrier lloef-Hi 
bander which runs north and south i,2cx> miles, at a distance 
varying from seven to eighteen miles from the shore of Australia. 
The Basilisk took the inner course, as, in spite of its intricacy, 
being shorter as well as more sheltered. On the way she fell in 
an ovidenoe of the horrors of the kidna|)piiw triule, a vessel 
<V*King helplessly with a cargo of Solomon Islandeis dead and 
h'ing. I'be vessel proved to be the BsH. She had been em- 
uj lake tho islanders to Fiji, but, maddened by hunger, 
th«»y rose ugainst the crew, and threw them overboard. The poor 
wrerch e^dnfted helplessly without food or water, end, when found 
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by the BasilM, six of them had idready pei^i^ Xlm xemMer 
were saved by the attentions they received. Xlm. oluoot ^ the 
Basilisk's cruise was, first, to land stores at Bomerse^ » Mfle* 
ment on the extreme northerly point of Cape Yorfe^ whi|^ 
its geographical' position, it was hoped would pfote anothey Qfca* 
gapore, but which is fast decaying, and whioE Captain Mote(% 
thinks ought to he at onco abandoned for one of tho islands in ^the 
Straits ; secondly, to visit tho pearl-shelling islands in the neigh- 
bourhood, to see that the Polynesians employed were not ill used 5 
thirdly, to relieve some Polynesian missionaries sent to those 
islands; and, lastly, to dotermino the position of certain dan* 
gerouB rticks iu the Straits. Throe months were employed in 
the performance of these duties, and tho vessel then returned to 
Sydney. Almost immediately she was sent upon a second and 
longer cruise through the Polynesian Archipelago. And it was 
only upon her return from this second cruise that she was oent 
back to Cape York, permission being given to Captain Moresby to 
spend a certain time m the exploration and survey of the south- 
eastern coast of New Guinea. In these two cruises, the primary 
purpose of which was to put down kidnapping, and to see tiiat the 
islanders legally employed were not ill treated. Captain Moresby 
collected a considerable body of evidence riiowing the horrors 
that had been iiorpotrated by the ruffians who had revived the slave- 
trade in tho South Seas. But ho did not himself wituess any of 
its atrocities, and we are happy to say that his testimony goes to 
show that tho Kidnapping Act of 1872 has proved ofibctual. So 
much has been written about the crimes of the kidnajipers that wo 
need not here enter upon the subject. But we caunut rerist tho 
temptation to extract the followiiig description of one of these 
kidnappere : — 

Ncrir tho nnohorago was tho cotton plantation of^ne of the most 
notorious of those Ittwlens men who havo hoeii charged wlch tho commissioii 
of iiightful crimes in procuring labour from the islaiui^ and who, with reck- 
less iiardlhot>d, hnvo ]>l»nted themselves in bulitnry independence on these 
iri.'iuds, pri'iNircd to dcli:nd their possessions, purchosod for a few old Tower 
musketHi by thu terror they inspire. . . He was a big* burly, mlddlc- 
agod man, with a Largo red beard and mouHiuche, a amulf nose sur- 
mounted by light, restless, blue eyes, and a low square forehead, wiiich be- 
tokened the power to will aud do without regard to consequences. He 
walked with difficulty, from more than ono gunshot wound reocived fhm 
the natives. • . . Gangs of natives frein other islands Were at work, 
and appeared to be well fed, and happy enough in the prospect of a musket 
or two when their term of servitudo ahonUl expire. There can be 110 doubt 
of this man's ultimate wealth, if he can secure nis life ; but that is the quea- 
tion. As we passed a small neat enclosure, I asked, ** Wbnt is that ? *’ i^id 
he said, ** My partner's grave, sir. lie was shot there where he is Imrled, 
nine months ago, by some of tho hill natives who had laid in ambush for 
him, and shotlum as he walked along the fuith where wo now stand.*’ 1 
asked ** why they shot him,” und the reply was, ^^They owoil him a grudge 
for somctliiug or other.*' I did not core to press tho question, as li was 
evidently not lui agreeable one, aud the matt it had been settled betbro iny 
arrival. When we reached Ids small wooden house, built of planks ol^ 
talnedfiom the labour vessels, and guarded by an outside fenee to stop a 
noth, he stepiied in l>ef%>rc and gave mo a hearty weleouie ; and 1 sat aud 
talked awhile with this stronm solitary man. Loaded guns huug around 
the room, und the pistols in his bell showed that hu was ready for any 
emorgctioy. 

The aurvoy of the coast of Nevr Guinea, performed after the 
return from Ifolynesia, was accomplished iu two distinct cruises. 
In the first the specific object was, as before, to put down illegal 
practices in connexion with tho pearl-shelling industry. But 
Uautain Moresby obtained leave to visit the coast of New Guinea, 
ana himself uiiderUK>k the exnloration. His labours were com- 
pleted on his return voya^ to l^glaud, when a surveyor was sent 
oat to join him, and the Queensland Govemiuont lent him a 
{•team pinnace. The great island of New Guinea, though lying 
tto close to the north of Australia, and on the direct line from 
Queensland to China, is very little Known. I’reviously to Captain 
Moresby’s survey, indeed, even tho navigation of Torees Straits 
was not settled. The Straits, which divide Australia from New 
Guinea, ore about two hundred miles in length, and in the narrowest 
part almost eighty broad. Over thirty years ago Captain Jllaok* 
wood, in tho Fly, had surveyed the southern side of the Straits. But 
the northern had not been virited ; and since then nothing had 
been done to complete tbe sounding of these watora. Yet they were 
becoming increasingly used by merobaut vessels, and it was even 
in contemplation to run a lino of steamers through them from Bris- 
bane to Singapore. Captain Moresby’s first work was to survey 
this passage, and here is the result at vkhich ho arrived 

Tlie apace of thirty-six mllea which Ilea between Jarvla lahuid and the 
low maiigrove-covcrod coast of New Guinea is a mass of coral reoiiiL and 
contains no passage for ships, and scarcely any fbr boats. Thus all tho 
pasAAges by which ships con enter Torres Straits Up between Jarvis Island 
and Cape York, and are now British wat«». These passages ore veiy 
fiturrow, under two miles in width ; whilst the one most generally takra— 
the Priuce of Wales's Channel, between Hammond Idiatid and the nortii- 
wcHt reefii— is nearly a mile and a half wide. We hold this groat highway 
of the occjin, therefore, on the host strotegio terma The average depth of 
water in these channels is only seven or eight fathoms, and a few toipedoes 
judiciously placed would effectually block up this ronte to an enemy. 

Sailing to the mtward from Torres Straits alo^g the southem 
coast of New Guinea, landing here and there, opening frieudl)r com- 
munication with the natives, and ezjrfaring, as wril as time would 
permit, the harbours, bayLand moutmi of rivers met witl»« 
Captain Moresby arrived at Testa Island, the utmost timit of the 
^en known coast. Close to this isla^ begins the Louidadb 
the dangers of which are sonh that no navigator had p^ 
viously enconntored them. It was eonsequentW hs&oved that the 
south-east coast of New Guinea m out elsDnit to timrerit* Ida 
narrow promontorv'; and thepoe in a north-Vresterly dtrectl^ JW 
coast was equally unexplQied for nearly four . handled eMfof* • 
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ttok whieh Captain Moresby set bimseif, tbeii| was to determine 
tbe conflgura^on of the •outh-eaatern comer of New Guineai to 
survey the unknown north-east coasts and to discover whether 
there was a pfu»a{jce between the Louisiado Beef mid the south- 
east point To this latter problem he attached much importaxice. 
If such a pMsage could bo found — and ho had a strong conviction that 
it could — it would very materially shorten the voyage from Mel- 
boumot Sydney, or Brisbane to the Chinese ports. We <Mnnot hem 
do justice to the skill, patience, zeal, and eneigy with which Captain 
Moros):^ conducted his explorations, or to the willing and eflicieot 
manner in which he was seconded by officers and men — the best 
proof that ho was well fitted for the command. But in the end 
AO triumphed over oil obstacles, and achieved the task he had set 
himself. He found that what lind heou mistaken for a long pro- 
montory was a series of three islands, named by him llayter, 
Basilisk, and Moresby Islands, and between llayter Island and the 
real south-west point he discovered ii navigable passage through 
which vessels bound for China can sail. This woa the limit of 
Captoin Moresby's first exploratory voyage. On his way home ho 
was joined by a skilled surveyor, and took up the work where it 
had been loft ofi', and he also traced the previously unexplored 
north-east coast. Thus he has the hououi* of finolly determining 
the configuration of this mognificfmt island. The addition he has 
made to our geographical knowledge is likely to prove of essential 
service to conimorco. In addition, he collected a moss of varied 
and most interesting information relating to the climate, produc- 
tions, and scenery of Now Guinea, as well as to the character, dis- 
position, and customs of its inliiibitants, which will not bo loss 
highly prized by adventurers, settlors, and scientific impiirers than 
are his marine surveys by navigators. 


Lim'KRS AND TAPERS OF THE REKJN OF HENltY VIIL* 
Second Aofice.) 

rilllK prorogation of the liegatine Court by Campeggio on the 
-L 23ra of J^y, 1529, forms the turning point in the relations 
of Wolsoy and his muster. The King whs foiled in his expecta- 
tion tUat judgment would on that day bo passed in his favour, and 
with the removal uf the cause to Home it was impossible to say 
how long judgment would ho deferrcxl. It was the first great dis- 
appointment ho had ever experienced. And he had btxm thwarted 
in a quarter from which ho had least expected oppoaitiun. Ho 
believed, or at least professed to •believe^ that the work against 
lAither which passed ns his own composition had done essential 
service to the Church and the ro[)e in defending the faith ; and, 
as Mr. Brewer observes, it wad probably this conviction more tbaii 
any other which hod induced him to adopt Wolsey's suggestion, 
and apply to the Popo for a divorce rather than have recourse to 
more pliable instruments at home : — 

Now ub'ftnic.tionN and vexatioUH oppoHithm to hin ivi.shcH had sprung up 
wher** h« least expwted. Timid and over-awed at she was, Cathariao had 
contrived to lodge a protest against his piXK-eedings at tlio court of Kutne, 
and by this one act the fabric ho hud ticcu rui.sing with so much ingenuity, 
expense, and labour, was levelled to the ground. Fisher, the most devout 
utid self-denying of oil his prelates, had iVcely denounced llie King's arts 
and argiunchts in his own cause as .'iophisticnl ami unju.Ati liable. The bold- 
ness of his attitude, so unlike that of the rc-st of liis brethren, bad produced 
a powerful etleet ; and his ilriu and daring rebuke lost none of its etfect 
when compared with (ho timid compliance of Warhinii and the rest, or the 
manifest efforts of the Cardinal to intimidutc the weaker party. — T.ccccxcv, 

At Ihifl point wo may dale the bejrinning of ’NVolsoy's fall. Ou 
July 28 Gardiner, who was rising high in favour with the King 
iiud Anne Boloyn, was appointed Secretary, and wo have no more 
confidential commuuicatiuiis botwoeu the King and tho Cardinal. 
And from this point to near tho end of his preface Mr. Brower is 
occupied in detailing the sad story of his favourite statesman's 
fall, and in bespeaking his readers' pity fur his sorrows and mis- 
fortunes, and admiration for his diplomatic Ulcut and devotion to 
hia master's inteibsts. We aro sorry that we are compelled to 
pronounce so unfavoumblo a indgment of one who was {mrlums 
the greatest statesman that Kiigland had seen, and wdio, out for 
the transactions connected with the divorce, might have betMi 
thought ill moral character, as well na in intcUectual eudow- 
meuts, to rank above most of the ecclesiastics and politicians of the 
day. But, as regards moml character, Sir Thomas More and 
Bishox> Fisher of lluchc.ster stand out as the two men vvho are 
specially entitled to SiiT respect and adiniration. Both of tbum 
died martyrs to tho cause which they believed to be that of 
truth and justice, and the lustre of their virtues is enhanced by the 
fact that in this world they did uoi meet ^vith their ruwaixl. In 
the fall of Wolsoy, on tho other hand, whatever may he the foolitigs 
of just indi^tion with which we regard Anne iioleyu and her 
faction, his nitter and unscrupulous iippouents, however we may 
grudge them their triumph over an enemy who in every point of 
character was so greatly their superior, and deep as may bo our 
sympathy Trith their unhappy victim, there remains on the mind 
toe feeling that the Oardmol'B eufi'eringa were due to his having 
thrown himself into a cause which his conscionco could not have 
approve^ and that his fall was thinust retribution for his sin. 

The Usrdinal of York is Mr. Brewer's hero, and there is no 
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more beautiful or more forcible piece of writing in ike wbdd 
of this elaborate Introduction than that in woich^ afiter dO" 
tailing the circumstances of the last few months of WcSseyJk 
life, he proceeds to sum up the chaiactor and. career of tnia 
remarkable man. After favourably oontrasting the wign of 
Henry Vlll. with that of his father, In spte oi tJ^ ability of 
Henry VII.'s Ministora and his own superiority to his soa and 
Buccemr in all the excellences looked for in a sovereign, and 
glancing at the absence of all that could be doomed splendia and 
great in the remaining years of the reign when Wolseya,pl^ was 
vacant, he dwells, as elsewhere in his narrative he has dwelt, upon 
the undeniable fact that it was owing wholly to Wblsey's ^wera 
of administnition that England rose iram^e rank' of a thira-rate 
Htate to a level with tho most infiaentiajl;GgTommeDt8 of Europe. 
We have only to glance at the trausactiowi^ Cie management of 
the marriage of Prince Arthur and tbe Imtiecns of Aragon at the 
b^dnuiog of the preceding reign, as detailed in therxecOrda at 
^imancas, to see of how small account ibis country was hsM in 
tho councils of Europe at the conclusion of the fifteenth eendlry ; 
whilst Henry VIII. in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
enjoyed the satisfaction of finding himself feared and conned 
both Francis and the Emperor. 

Thus far wo entirely agree with the writer, and eon only regret 
that wo have not spatu) for giviz^ our readers his opinion in his 
own words. And again, in his estimate of the nard measuro 
dealt to Wolsey's character hy his contemnoraries, and to his 
memory by subsequent historians who have followed in their wake 
without stopping to examine how far their obloquy was justified 
by historical fact, Mr. Brower has exercised a discriminating power 
which throws into tho shade the attempts of all his predecessors 
in tho field. Spcmklng of later historians^ he says 

They have uci'fpUd Uic cstiinato of his character and conduct from Ibose 
TV’ho wore Mpcciully (iDocernod to mlArcpioaent and blacken both. To the 
profeasor of tlif old faith \Vol8oy was uotliiog Icsa than tho author and 
promoter of tbe divorce, the unacrupulouA upitODcnt of the Tops, tho 
enemy of her whose cause was l>ouiia up with the survival of the old 
reHfptm. To the Kcfortiu;r he was the type of tho wealth, the luxury, aud 
the worldlincss of the ancient Church, which the Kcf^rmcr hat^ and 
de^piHed. He was tbe x>roud prelate who, by hia insolence and ambition, 
had overhhadnwL-d the salutary inlluonco of the royal authority, anjl te- 
pr4>M>.nted in liLs own (terson and auLions tho intolerable aggreauona of tho 
kpirituul ou the temporal authority. . . . Frrau either of ihoiiie— ^or the 
nation was ahiirply divided into two {>ort ions, who could neither underotand 
nor e.dci'iu eac‘h (Hlier's (Misitioii, amt Wi>n,t only unanimous in condemning 
the one mnii of the n;;e who rigidly belonged to neither — ^it is impossible to 
obtain a Just, fair, or discriminating estimate of Wolsey's character or 
ttieasurcN. A refonner so far as to show no especial interest in maintaining 
the htriet Ultramoutanism of doctrine or discipline of hia own time — an 
caniast promoter of education and tho new learning, if not unfriendly to 
the religious orders, yet anxious to convert their endowments to b^ter 
uses— lie was still u faithful adherent to tho ancient faith and practice in 
his love of splendid ceremonial, in his political dislike of Lutheranuun, in 
his conviction of the need of a great centriil spiritual authority to preserve 
the pcaco and unitj' of Christendom. — T. dexxv. 

As regards tho particular subject of tho divorce, Mr. Brewer 
prfxreeds to vindicate the conduct of the Cardinal, or at least to 
exciiBo it, principally on the gniund of the necosaity in which ho 
found himself. Ho was in the first instance averse to it, and when 
he discovered the King's intention to marry Anne Boleyn, he went 
on his knoes to beg him to desist from his ill-starred project. Ikit, 
finding the King inexorable, and foreseeing that the marriage was 
inevitable^ threw liiuLself unreservedly into the Ki^’s cause 
and did his utmost to gain the Papal sanction for it. 'J%o Kang 
was determined to make Anne Boleyn his queen, with the Pope's 
permission if possible, but, if necessary, without it. It is here that 
the ediU)r seems to us to act the part of a special pleader. The diffi- 
culty of resisting so iini)eriou8 a master, the extremity of hfe own 
danger if he should in any way be discovered thwarting the King's 
proceedings, the polilic;il con.<iidcration of tho greater evils that 
would result to Church and Slate if ho adopted a different line, 
and the earnest desire to aggrandize his country and to exalt his 
King at the sacrifice of equity and justice, may be allowed in ex- 
tenuation uf WoLsey's conduct in the matter. Still, even if it 
cuuld be conceded tfiio t his conscience was quite clear in changing 
sides in the matter ond furthering the divorce, wliich, till it was 
inovitivble, he so much dreaded, bow is the oppressive^ conduct 
towards Cathnriuo, aud tbe wholesale system of lying and 
deceit with which nil the proceedings connected with the divorce 
>vei'C conducted, to bo justified P After allowing all possible 
margin for diplomatic lals, there are principles uf moxnlity which 
underlie all political considerations, and it is simnly impossible 
to regard the measures which Wolsey adopted and sanctioned as 
consistent with tho charactcT which the world has a ryht to 
expect in a OhristUn bishop. Wo do not think Mr. Brewer 
means to impiv that they were ; and in defending his hero 
against unjust obloquy, it may bo said that he was not bound to 
dwell upon incidents which in tho precedin|;^ part of his Intiodilo- 
rion ho has fairly and fearlessly detailed, kot the feUowing passage, 
seems to suggest a view somewhat different from that which we 
have felt compelled to adopt : — 

If Wolsey, in 1 i1m grief, disgrace, and leiauro moments, ngarded hli 
Borvice to the King hh iii<X)mpatihle with hb fiorvice to GoA (hhi was iu>t 
the conviction of hb stmngcr hours, nor yet of many others Msidahitniielf. 
Possibly all that he meant by those inemorablo worae was not tha&ibm- 
pAtibiUty of the two (n themselves, bat that tho boure niMMSutily aii o qpi wt 
by secular einpluyiueuts had detracted too much feom those opportomtbs 
of prayer, (kmition,' and contemplatiou in which the eervms orU^ con- 
sbted, and for which the monastic and rellgUws festitutions end practices 
of his times fumbhnd so many opportunities onu hcjid out ttuowioiie ex- 
amples.— T. dcxxxlli.. 
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Unfortauately, no aniount of rhetoric Trill avail to Llot out the 
fiteiothat must over rinuaiii on the memory of the grenteet of 
Oardiimls ; no epecial pleadinpf will euc^fh>«r1icquitttn(( 
Wolsey of the chaiye of having usqjX^tbfr viliit arts of U'irkory 
and deceit in pereecutiug and the defenceless Queen, 

and) when he hope of Anne Boleyn’fl following 

^^toe '^f her elder sister and being discarded after a f*'w 

months, or perhaps yearn* of iuceatuoiis intercourso with tlio King, 
bent all the powers of his mind to place ht^r ou her hated rival's 
throne. 

Mr. Brewer in all his remarka has been dwelling on the poli- 
tical aspect of tho dJvorco, but it must not ho forgotten that there 
is also a moral aspect of th^ cuse. Ho has passed very lighlly 
OW tM'O matters Tvhich, limii the moral point of viow, are 
of prime ituportauoo. \Volsey was fully both ol the 

virginity of Uiithariue when nhe was iiiavriocl to her second 
husband and of tho King's connexion with Mary liohyn, whiidi 
placed the same bar to tlm marriage with A line ii*» that 
which had rendered tho Jhip-d dispensation litjcoa.'iiiy lor Henry's 
inarriatfo with Cathariini *, ami if the Cardinal could ^ onc»» 
reconcile his conHcieiice to uuderUtke tho conduct of the 
•divorce under such circumstanees os these, wo need not 
wonder at the unscrnpulons mothods adopted to bring about 
tho wiahetl-for result. If tho story had been a lietion instead 
of a mility, poetie.il justice would have demanded some such 
retribution as that whiidi fell on Wolscy^s head. Let us lioin.* 
that his dying words meant, not what ^Ir. Itrcwer suggehts, 
but that he regally TVtia repeutfint of ll»e part he had phiyed in tlio 
King's gmit imilter.** And, as we eall to mind the saying ot the 
most philusoj>hical of t^rt-eli Imgediaiis — 

fif)d(rfti>Ti TrnOeiVy Tpiyf/iwa fiC&ns 

and recognize its application to tho present ciise.Tvo inav adopt llu‘ 
more hop»*ful viow of the. relation of sin and 8iill<;ring opened 
•out to us by UcvelatiDU, and take leave of tho great Oardiual of 
York in tho words of Sandtjrs : — 

Ac Vohnsu <pi\dt‘in dignam sujp puftcrita* • t MiwrVijjc 

mcrocdtMU in ho4 niundo uccepit, id<iiu* uL s|H*iiunus, no in .rlorniini 
punirLtur. 

T.vMiL puovi:rus.» 

M ANUFACTUTIKH provorbial philosophy i.s opt to bo tedious. 

But tlmt which is of spontaneous, birth siul natural growth, 
^thoTcd from the lips t»f a people to w honi inlelleot nal :« >i ,ing-hons»*.a 
Are unknown, inspires a deserved inteu‘»»t and may I'o isi of a re;il 
value. Much depend.^, ind«o<l, upon tiu! knowledge untl judgment 
of him Tvho gnlhors it, who otighl to be one lliornuchly wvU ac- 
quainted with the people to whom it holortgs. .Such a gatherer, 
so faros everything 'ramil is concerned, is Air. F’ercivaj, of who.^o 
rich colJeetioii of Tamil proverln tho lirst hmgli-h oflkion has 
lately been is.sut'd. From it nifty bo obtained, if injt it comple'.i* 
view, at least aomo etmy glinip.sc.s, of the 'lamil .‘jide of tliut. 
** native mind which so often perplexes (he ruJer.i of fndhi. 
Tamil proverbs nro not often pij‘tun*.squc or poelio. Now and 
thou a M?ntimeut Is expre.«.sed which conu's liomo to our •>wii 
hearts, as in “ A sepjirah^ hole is to lie pn'ferrcd, tliougli it ho but 
a rat-hole j and 9onje.times a touch of nature links the 'raiuil ami 
the Knglifth mind, aa in “ Those who have mjt heard the. ii.vping of 
their own children wiy that l!ie Ihile is Bweel.” Ihit they lire 
by no means devoid uf shn*wd iiuiiiour. .'•'elling expression a;?iile, 
we may <lctcct something like a I'oyser-likc riiiL' in *• .\ «log 
imagines everything taken up h}' tin* luind i-* iiit*uid»Ml for him "5 
“ If a low-hred man idUain wealth, he will carry an umbrella nt 
midnight"; “Tim honsted tliere wns no voii-e equal t<» his, 
and no gait cqa.d to thut of Uis eldest si.'^tor " *, “ Shme.s «\-c thrown 
at a iruit-bcarmg tree’’; “ No iii/ilti-r where hit, a .Ntruck cU»g lifl.s 
up its leg*’; “What hits a imbed niendieaul to do wilb tho 
Iricinmiip of a watsher woman ? ^jolnewh>lt ar id ore “ The gid*n 
leaves of tho jiahu huigiied because tho dry ones fell oil/’ 
and “ He who Iukh killed a thousand men is half a doctor.’’ 
** The mort.ir wont to tlm tom-t«3ni Tviih its coinplainla " re- 
quires the e.Tphinatory uMumk that tho mortar i.s beaten nt uno 
^ud only, the toiii-tom ju both «nds ; but no e.\pljiuation is nccfled 
by ‘Mt is Raid that when the have wmit with the tortoise to lay 
■eggs, it .slmiued its cu\s out and dicil.” tSouio of the proverbs 
might well ^bccoitiu cuiTciit among ourstdve.s, Tliu.s, to tSiiotch 
piblicniiR may bo reconmiended, •* Having iorced one to Uiko 
toddy, do you seize him by iliu liair ami demand piiyiimut?” 
OaptHin (Juttle would luive delinliu.d in “ Though only one item, 
note it’*; and some of Mr. riin;w)irs opponents wdll appreciate 
“ The shi))owner*8 wife w in good condition as long as the ship jh 
K ilo, hut if that is lost she is a beggar.” It may be doubtful 
whether any Kng-lish medical practitioner at homo would now 
Adopt, as his motto “ Know tho ellicocy of mercury by tho glow 
of health on lh»*. chocks ” ; but in India calomel is looked upon 
with a nujre frieridly eye than in Kogland. “ The dmwing back 
of the he-goat shows that he is about to butt*’ would have nmde 
a goou motto for tho Circular containing Prince florichttUotrs 
fauiiAis tissyrliou that La Uussie no boude pa®, olio sc ivnieillc.” 

^ume of the specimens in Mr. Perciyal’s coUectioti hoc ui to be 
drawn h'om cla.ss\cal PourccR, as in the case of “ Hod deinoiUs 

* their JCnfftleh Traralation My the Itov. P. PcT- 
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him who is to be destroyed.” Other® appear to bo of Biblical origin, 
prokibly set iu circulation by niissiouaiies. To this dasa bdong 
I® it proper to lie tho mouth of the ox that tread® out the 
coni ? ” and “ Can a camel pas® througli Ibo eye of a needle P ” 
Somewhat suspicious, r1bi>, at least in fonn, i® ^ 

the helper of tlm helpless child,” which corresponds with ibe 
Jliisainn “ God htaiids behind the orphan.” FernapSj also, some 
of the saying® about heathenism whicii betray a flceptical 
limy have owed their inspiration to a foreign unbehevw. 
for instance, a® A tevriblo ascetic, anatrocious cheat, ” or “The 
neck of the hypoi'rilc i.s covered with rosaries.” Those statement® * 
appear to be too straightforward to bo of home growth. In the same 
way, “ Will sin be oxpiatedby bathing in the Ganges P ” is a strange 
question to ariso in a land wdiere such a story enn exist ns that 
of iho robbi'T who was Kent to the infomnl regions for having com- 
mitted every crime conceivable, and who rciuaincd there till one 
d ly a crow, which intended to carry a piece of his skull acres.** tho 
( hiugcs, lot it drop into the holy \> att‘i3 ; wheroiipon the robber’® 
.siii.s were expiaiod in a inouicnt, imd he was released from his place 
of torment. Tho sarcastic tone seem® genuine, however, of such 
saying.^ as “ Will a dog understand the Vedas, although bor.n in a 
Brahman \illngoy*’ or, “Will the temple oat rovereurto Urn 
deity 1** '* or, “ Will im ungodly (‘iit lUMceud to heaven P ” And all 
of those “J*rot.e.stHnt" iloiibis^ may be the independent result of 
that turn of the Hniviilian mind on which tho lak^ Mr. Gover 
laiil such stress in his striking work on “The Folk-ftongs of 
.Soullieni India.” , . t. 

But \v»‘ are on safer ground when wo are dealing with iTifer- 
(*nri*s to pj'cvaicnt popular ciTor.=^ and uu«liaki*n heiilhenish beliefs. 
Oftlu-vo many occur. “ Fven water will Ibrgivo a fault thrw 
linu's" rt feis to tlie opinion, imiintaiiicd in other lands as well as 
ill Jndia, that he wlio fall.'i into deep water rise.s Ihrre times Injfore 
lie is drowned. ** When di'sliny is written on tho skull, can yon 
avert it by avtilico?” is one of the many questions RUgge.ded to the 
indimi mind by the like.ness to writing discovered by it in tho 
suiiiiv.s ol* the skill I, .'i writing which is supposed to have Ix'en 
liMccil by the linger of FatiB. In “ The goddess of fortunedwells in 
the feet of the industrious, the godilcsa of minrortiino in those of 
the hliigg.ird," 11 ninv-al lesion of the ci‘pybook class ifl conveyixi, 
eiiviilar ti) that inculcated by NilinerivilUikkaiu*» admired stanza, 
which tells thut When the goddess of prosperity tinds that her 
favoiu’s ure imt approciult*d, she introduces her elder sister, tho 

• godiict..'? of diversity, and tJieu takes her departure.'’ But thoso 
I deities are bt*li*we<l to act cftpriciously in many enses, and without 
} any c\o (o the i*efonuHtion of sluggards or other offenders, 

some people being born to misfortune, as wheu “ Tlio destitute 
brie, rs forth a female child, and that ou a Friday, and under tha 
star I’urmlain.” Friday, however, is not iiltoguther innusjiicioua, 
brMiiic a day which would Im\c suited Fiilsialf admirably; ono on 
which it is fortunate to reccivo money, but unforUiuftto to pay it; 
thiMJi;h muuo leuderM indignantly a.sk, “ Js Friday a .sufficient exi use 
for not returning tho coin given you to look uLP *’ All through a 
! inaij's life is he liable to nuliickv intlucnces, but death frees him at 
j last; for “ What matters it whether tho Iiead of a corpse bo 
I lowju'ds the cast or we.st P *’ While alivi?, even .somo Ghrislian 
n.itivos are careful to lie down with tlieir heads towards the 
south. A westerly dirt'ction migiit pro\e fiitiil, and the north i® 
the regiem of Yaina, the god of death. In “ A Saturday corpse 
goes not alone ” alluMon is made to a belief generally held that 
! Hindus often Kill and bury a fowl when a deiilb happen® on a 
I S.it'uday. By that means dt* Tib may bi* averted from n human victim, 
j Mr. iVrcivai ha.s o\en hcav.i 01 .1 chicken laung put into the colKn 
I i»f “ a decea.-M»d Native Clirisiian." Many evils of this kind are ojf 
I course H.''erihc(l to ilcmouiacal beings, but sometimes tinjuBtlv ; for 
‘•Toil uloomy eye nil oh-scure ihiiig^s arc demons,” and “ 'fo iho 
timid tlm hky is full of dcniouf!.’'' ICvcn such beings, it seems^ nro 
not witliunt ihcir h^ding^s, if it l^e true that “ K\en a demon Tvill 
I not enter a bou^e that has pooh-poohed him.” This Tcmark, how- 
' ever, probably refers, not to a malevolent .spirit, but to tho geno- 
I rally btmevofent house-demou, our Browuio or Hobgoblin, tha 
Bussiaii Honiovoy, whose cultus is closely connected with the old 
w'orship of uncttolors. Another domestic guardian i® the lizard, 

I whose chirping, akin to that of our cricket, must never bo disre- 
I gavded, being oltfu fr.iuglit with a message of gmit Coostajueiice to 
! the (aiuily or individual coucorned. high doo.s it stand in 
I the opiiii«>n of tho people, that when a 2)eri3K3n of distinction does 
I liny thing injurious to his repuutiou, men say it is “As if a lizard, 

! the oracle of the whole Tillage, should full into a pot of griitd.” 
j Jiigglfciy, Mr. J’orcival remurks, is generally attributed by tho 
; (M)iiijmm pe.ojile to tlm power of a dwarf demon, to whom tho 
jiigg-lei* cntriistH his “ properl i» a ’’ o\'ct‘pt wlien he is in actual need 

• of them. But he is obliged to bi‘:ir in mind that “Tho dwarf 
I demon returns only that which has been given to it.” From 
j demoniacal associations has probably aiming up the projndieo that 
1 “ A rogue may be trusted, but not a dwarf ’*; a plMjverb which, if 

attendod to at the tinio, might have ckmo good service to Bali, the 
Daitya ruler of the thifa; ^orldH, when VshUhu appeared before 
, him under iho form of a vAinaml, or dwarf, and suddenly displayed 
1 such Rtridiug powers aa would have reduced the ®wi^®t eeven- 
leagued boots lo despair, 

Tamil 2 »roverbs volating to xvoinon are for the most pert tineom?- 
plimeninry. “ A woman of fifty mu®t bond tbe knee befi)i» k boy 
of five” snows how superior is the uiao*® position that of thO 
woman. Her lot must indeed b« a hard owe if St bo tr^ 

“ Even a demon will pity a woman,” or, to put the ch*® 

\ forcibly, “ Il‘ the word woman he uttered* oven • ^ 
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moTed with eomjj^ioo.’* Wo loam from Mr. Percival that 
‘'Many modern llindus of the day (i^ 73 )» though thomaejvea 
oime 8 t about Uniyeraity honoiire, ovmce but very little intereat 
about the intellectual or moral culture of their daughtere-,*' wd a 
proyeib asserts that “ No matter how skilled a woman may be mi 
numbers and letters, her judgment will bo second rate.” Another 
goes eron further in its distasto for feiuale education, declaring 
oponly that '' Though one wear cloth upon cloth, and is able to dance 
iiKe uoeloatial, she is not to be deaired If she can press a style on a 
palro-lenf *’ — f.e. if she con writ e. This proverb, it appears, “ is in 
n^nony with the scmtlraents of tho inajoiity of Hiudns who havo 
received high education in English.” 'I’be proverbs often gini at 
wives, it is remembered that “ AcquiciHccnco with the wishes of 
his wife proved fatal to lUnm,”aml lliat tho cous^ueiice of mar- 
riage often is that a man is Fettered with a wile and muzzled 
with a child.” It frequently liapjx'ns, we are told, that “ Having 
married a wife, the boy has become a fool ; having given birth to 
a child, the damsel has Ikscoiuo mean in appearaMco.” A good deal 
depends, it is true, on the wife^s nnliire, which in its turn dopendh' 
upon that of her motbor. As is llie mother, such is the (diild ; ns 
is the yturn, such is the cloth.” Hut to the daughter’s husband 
the mother is often distasteful, so thnt he is apt to cry : — “ Tho 
mother-in-law is frightfully ugly already, and the dour on her face 
makes her more so.” StiU, “llowover cruel a mother-in-law may 
be, she is nevertheless desirable”; a Muitiiucut akin to thnt ox- 
pressed in Though she bo a mere nionkey, one should take a wife 
in one’s own tribe.” Hut it wouhl be incorrect to attribute to any 


one « 

distaste for a wite’ft relations the staicmcnl that “ Tho murder of 
a father may be expiated by residing for six riir»nihs in the house 
of one's mother-in-law; for Mr. Percival ubcrihcs it to the fact that 
“ llindus account it disgraceful in a rton-in-law to live in tho 
house of a mother-iu-liuv at her evpciiz^c.*' so that it is prob:iluy 
‘‘writ ironical.” Hut tho folh)wiiig umy bn taken literally: — 

“ Although one may live ai.v mouths with an elder brother, one 
cannot abide with his wife even half an hour." 

One of tho proverbs in Mdiich an elder brother is mentioned 
belongs to aclaas of sayings to which Mr. IVvcival has been obliged 
to supply explanatory notes of some length. It states that “ The 
horn 01 my older brother is as suit (or harniless) as a shivered 
Btick.** l^ho explanation is that In a certain district tho foxe.s 

formidable horns; so at 
lirst they kept at n respectful distance. At length, luiwever, in 
order to ascertain the truth, they invited a luimteu* of haros to a 
feattt, at. which each guest wjus placed between two of the hosU. 
After tt time one of the foxes, feignpig a profound admiration for 
his neighbour's iiurns, contrived to lost their texture bv touch, and 
embodied the result of ln» expevienco in the proverb just quoted. 
Whereupon each fox seized and devoured bis defon<v»lc 55 .s neigh- 
botip. A proverb full of meaning, however, a,«».scits that “ J’Jven a 
befUit without horns will attiick the poor.” The meaning of ‘‘He 
is as if a libiition had been pour«'d out to tho g»al of lire ” would 
rtimaiu obscun^ wero not the reader told thac, When water is 
poured on burning charcoal, the cinders apj)car exceediugh black,” 
and therefore the saying i.s miiplovod as a (hi.scriptioii of a man who 
is ‘‘uatunvlly very black,” Ferllaps the Oriental original of 
Llewellyn's "dog (telert is sutUcieiiily well known to render iii- 
telligiblo tho allusion to “ The slorv of killing a inungo<j.so that 
had done well.” Hut “ As the hunging-ne.-*L bird ga\<‘ advice 
to the monkey” roquires its nccoinpanying rck'ivnco to tho 
story (“ grapliicjilly told in, I tJiink, 7 Voi< 7 n/^/t#/rc,” savs Mr. 
Percival) of tho oinl which expostulated with u slorin-ljeatcii 
monkey for not having provided itself with a .viniilar tdielUT 
to its own, w’hcroupoTi tlio monkey, enraged vutlier than 
edified, puUod the bird's nest to pieces. Tlie storv i.H the 
oighloenth of tho first book of Paudmtautm^ but the bird, as 
tho tale is told there, is a spanxiw which lias built it-:! ncrit on 
a mimosas pendent tendril. In sotiio Tamil variant, no doubt, 
tho “ liang-nast ” has taken it.s place. To Engli.'-li readers some 
of the proverbs on which no coinmeut has lx.'en imulo liy the 
editor will require explanation. “As tho monkey peri.duMl by 
drawing out a wedge,” for instance, refers to the fate, .somow'^hat 
similar to that of Milo, brought upon a monkey wdiich removed a 
wedge from a half-split log without keeping clear of tho wooden 


tridt of thought or expremion, so grows by ns^ that what tWM 
a slight oUaracteristic becomes an exaggerated luaanenMsrt imd tlid 
fi^ty of self-oorreotion is lost. Thu remark is speeiafly' a|K 
plioalde to Miss Braddo&*a latest novel-^ book in which wa 
in vmn for even the coarse kind of power whkh redeemed to 
certain extent the faults of her earlier works. Dead MmCe Shoea. 
appears to us the worst book she has produced. It has all her 
faults and none of her good qualities, and gives one the impressioa 
of utter weariness and mental exhanstiou. It has not one soUtary 
ray of originality, either in tho characters or the plot ; and, save 
that it is written with the technical ease gained by long practice^ 
has no sign to mark it as the work of one who has filled so large 
a space in modern light literature as tho author of JLady Xadfoy’a 
Secret, 

Wo are not among those bland believers in universal goodness siitf 
virtue who sec only Bwoetmtss and light wherever they turn ; 
whom a miser is a man of prudence, and a spendthrift fool takesi sakr^ 
as a good-lieartod fellow and no one's enemy (nit hia own; with whona 
a htjvdon is a child of nature, and on intrifftnUe claims credit ihr 
her brains and perspicacity ; but all the same we trust tluit th# 
men and women of our doily life are not auob fools or knaves sa 
are the persomigcis of this uncomfortable story. There are but ihfsw^ 
good pounie In the whole gallery, and two of these are as remark-* 
able for tneir folly os for tbeir virtue ; while all the rest ore mesa 
or bad, and are deseribod with that curious air, chamctoriatic of a 
certain scdiool of cynical delineators, which seems to accept mean- 
ness and badness as matters uf course, and no worse than other 
people's good no$iS. The three sisters of whom the heroine is one arw 
pcihap.s ilie least charniing young ladies with whom we are ao* 
qiuiinted. tSibyl Faunlhorpo, tho heroine in question, is a weak tran- 
script of L«idy" Audloy. Sejisual and seliish, sue is unable to bear tba 
poverty to which she finds 1101*6011' reduced by her secret ^ marriaM 
with A hiindboiuo young Ikilure, just as she was unable to bear l£o 
petty disagreeables of a governeas's life ; though in the one case sho 
loves and is lovid, and in tho other was treated witix kindneoa 
and consideration, li^bo is of the kind to whom fine dresaes and 
personal luxuries rank before anything else in life, and who do not 
trouble themselves about the pedantry of virtue — about faith or 
truth or honour or fidelity — so long as they can have money, sad 
what it brings. As for truth inuuod, the author seldom ovsr^ 
lyeiuhtft her characters with an inconvenient amount of this 
quality ; and sho scarcely seems to expect her readers to regard 
lalsehood and imposturo as vices which degrade and tarnish uose 
who indulge in them. ISibyl Fauuthorpe, or 8 acretan, is one of 
those to whom falsehood fx^mes as easy as breathing. She de- 
ceivc.s every one, and lies with frank impartiality to every one m 
turn. When a governess at a certain Mrs. llaxleton’s, she forms a 
secret iutiiuacy with Alexia Secrcton, a handsome, go^*^temperod,» 
impecunious young ex-ollicer, and enda by running away and 
iij Jdng A stolon marriage with him, conlessed to no one. Tbw 
iiiiide who hus been to her and her oiphan aiaters like a father, and 
tJioso sinters themselves, still believe her to be at Mrs. Hazleton’s^. 
Avbure the housemaid manages her correspondence and forwards 
her letters. Alter thia chapter of deception has been fully worked 
out, she turns next to deceive her husband. They have loUeninta 
deep distress, iiud he, with every apparent quality which should 
ensuro success and romwand asteem, can find nothing better to do 
than opouge on his piu-euts and borrow of every one who wfid 
leuil. This kind of thing, with a Finnan haddodc for dinner, tea« 
nud supper, all in one, dues not suit SibyL She uiges berhushmid 
to Ix^rrow vet another ten pounds, which slie whispers to him aho 
needs for her approaching conilueinent, and, when he baa 
this sum from a poor map-maker who has laid it aeide for his 
rent, Sibyl, truo to her nature, runs away for the second time ; 
bus her l)oy-baby born in a workhouse ; leaves him in the care, b| a 
ftirmer's daughter ; and presents herself at her old home at Bed- 
castlo os Miss Sibyl Fauuthorpe, one of the claimants for the love 
and money of their uncle, Stephen Trenchard, a reputed millionairft 
lately returned from India. As she is lovely in person, and haa 
pkuis.n,ut, soft, cai'essiug ways, she charms the old man, who takea 
ner to livo with him, and carrit^s on her noted falsehood here for 
thrive years. Her husband, naturally distAicted at her sudden dia- 
nppeanince, and unable to find her — tlnrown off the scent aa he is 


jaws, which snapped togetlier as soon us the g.-iggiiig wedge waf»e.x- by tho deliberate lying of the youngest Miss Faimthorpe, aged 
teacted. In like manner, every reaiW may not reiuoinbnr that ‘‘ The twelve— asks news of his child ; for he con communicate with his 

vt._a 11.1 11. . ^1. '.1 .1 •. .1 M 1 though she keeps her whereabouts a secret. Her answer 

is tliat it is dead— which is as untrue as the rest. But all 
this is justified to lier own mind by the absolute necessity she is 
under of escaping Iroia the poverty to which slio had condemned 
herself by ber marriage, it being impossible that she should bear the 
cousooueiicos of bor own action aud bo taitiifiil to love and duty. 
For tlio third tijiio, too, she runs away, which we think a mono- 
touous kind of thing, and by no means worthy of Miss Braddon’O 
repiitation for I'ertility of expedients ; while, as if to repeat the law 
of triplets on which Dead Meei^e Shoee has been constructed, wa 
have old Stephen Secretan living bis life of deception, and JoA 
Pilgrim living his. 

The heroine’s two sisters, Marion and Jeni^, aie eveni leae pl t a r 
sant and no more commeudahlo than Uersdf. The former indeed 

T ime and herd uaiHK will imr out imy Bubstanco: oudthe odiou», l)eing a8lkl«eas Sibvl,M86lfirt,M 

mind has no immunity from the law which goienu all fonus without her grace, her beeoty, or her • 

of matter. CJontiuual grinding talw off the ^ idge of tho fancy The two eietera omimd mid «.«f « 


blind quarrelled about nii (^lepliaiit they had cxiuuined,” bocauso 
each of the two sightless examinors thought ho ha<l gob ludd of the 
tail, for which one of them had not uTiiiatumlly mistaken tho trunk. 
The great Indian opics, also, insy still bo so little fauriliar to tliu 
generality that “ 'Pho birth of Situ was tho ruin of Lafika ” may 
require to be rondorod intelligible by such a mraplmisu as “The 
birth of Heleu was Uie ruin of Troy.” But the great miyorify of 
the sayinm in Br. Porcivol’a book speak for tht'iuHolves rirtiruhitely 
enou^, bearing iutelligiblo and truslworfiiy evidence, among 
other things, to the thorough goodness of his work. 


BEAD MEN’S SHOES.* 


tUl neither shsrpudss nor delicacy is left ; while a habit of mind, ti 

* DeadMta*$ Skoea A Nevel. By the Author of ** Lady Audloy’s Secret/' 
Ac. 3 voU. Loudou s John Maxwell A Co. xSyfi. 


billt^r. The two aisters quarrel and snarf as we hcmaoltii 
English aisters do not ; while Jenny^ is tenfmU 
additions on a lar^ scale. She is “ aa overgrown girl cf tWw 
with a very short irock and stslwortle^ encased in blown woteted 
stockings/^ who puts her “arms srkunbo, like Madune 
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daughter/’ and tolka in |a language (H>inpo9od of bad grammar^ 
fdang, and impudence in ibout equal pi\)purtiona. Why doee she 
come and loiit* about heilo, then, with her etuckiipiabnesfl Y ” She 
Bays of Lor eister Merit jii, with whom alie is quarrelling, *' A. fat 
lot («V) she toochcs molt Sh« iiaga at me for au hour and a half 
by tJie kitchen clock evop’ uiorning, and calls that education! ” is 
another little complimeilt of the saiuo kind Hung at the head of 
the same pt'^rson; and ^hon asked in what edition of Lindley 
Murray she finds tho verb to nog,” lier answer is, Ui say the least 
of it, scarcely natural. An uneducated semi-SiWago of twelve would 
not bave made this auswer ; — 

“ lt*» as good a verb os »nv ether. I luig, tln'ii naggost, ho or sho imgs 
gMiorally .sh« ; or tak'i it iu Lai in if you like, Nugo, iiugati, n.-igat, naga- 
muM, niigntis, nagaiit ; Urjjt cuiijii^iitinu ; poriect, n.igiivi.” 

Or would she have spoken like this ? — 

‘•Oh, very well, if you like to tell er.mnTiiers of iMuirse I enn't help it. 
My exjicrienee of elder nisterR (s thnt llu-y niny break all the cumim iiil- 
ineiitR with impunity, uiid drivtNA roaeli uod six through the l^ateehiaiii. 

1 think they 'wasli their hands of ^'lirUtiaiiity when theyb-o eoutiriiieit.'* 

And is “ IJy all Hint’s wonderful ’* a usual expression of n.stonish- 
ment with a girl of twelve ? “ If Marion or Hosier were in the 
■way now it would bo all U P ” is another of her polilo phrase-*, 
just as she is entering on that interview wdtU Alexis Secrctaii 
wherein she denies that her sister Sibyl is at home, and improvises 
the ihet of her ** govemessing iu Jersey when we heard from her 
last — but that’s ton months ago, and she’s too niueli of a ndling 
atone to have stayetl so long ns that in one place ’; luldisg, as a 
** graphic (ouch that she think.s will give r»‘fllify to her narrative,” 
that “ the lady had nnl hair and used to Hy into ]»aPsions,“ nml 
that her name was ^^Mrs, Yokohama Gray.” All this is hut 
WTofcched fituir, wanting in litVIikeiiess uud geuuino humour; poor 
fustian in the place of fun. Jhit tho fun all through this )x*ok is 
but po(»r stutr from first to last. To call a school mistress xMiss 
AVorrio, and a milliner Miss Kylett, a lioot-iiiaker Air. Kurksole, 
and a shipbuilder iMr. Marlin fclpyke; to dub a linn of lawyers 
Messrs, rmll and yharpe, and a clergyman Mr. Ohasuhel ; to have 
one surgeon of the name of Krysis and another of that of Skalpel, 
while ivabriole is a cabinet-nuiker and undertaker, and even the 
banker inustbeClrosheii — to do this is to show but little iD"<*nuily, 
and no real humour •, but when sho baa tlone this, Miss Braddon 
has exhausted her atoro of wit. 

Part of tho motive ftir tho d<!ceplion in which Sibyl indulges, in 
tho hope of getting Uncle Stephen Trcncltard's money when ho 
dies, lies in the deadly enmity felt by him towards the whole mco 
and name of Sccvcttin. In t'nrly days it seems that this same 
Stephen Trenchard had supplanted Philip Secretiui, •he father of 
Alexis, in the aftbclion of liia father, so that tho loriuno which 
should have gone to Philip w'as bequeathed to him. Ho also cut 
him out in a lovo aflair ; for Loth of whic'h ollences I'hilip first 
called him a reptile, then slanpeil his face, and finally, over- 
mastering him in a struggle, flung him tlirouch tho brush w'ond 
into the quarry, near to M-liich tho two men li.id h(H;n fighliug. 
The consequences of this full wore a compound friictiiro of the leg, 
A scar ficm.‘*s Iho forehead, and iamenec.s for life; t4)getht»r with 
tho bitterest ami most undying hatred to every “ viper t)f that 
blood,” culminating in a uieiodraimitlc i iirso on him and his seed 
to tho third genemtion,” wdien Sibjkl, anxious t<i know her ground, 
tempts her undo to spenk of his old enemy and to tell tho story ! 
of his own wrongdoing to IMdlip Se<Te1nn and of I’hilip Secrelans * 
wrongdoing to him. As his are the “ dead men s shoes ” for xvhich 
this younger likeness <»f Lady Audlcy is waiting, ^hc feels that, 
after this expoflilii>a of his feelings, to tell him that sho is married 
to tho son 01 his former foo would h« to ruin cveryt lung, lienco 
she i.s hard put to it for rcH^ons why >-he will not accept the nttoii- 
tions either of Mr. Frederick Stornunit, wlio is “ a youth of very 
thin legs, and not much bmly, who a eutaway coat that 

just clears his hips, and has never been seen in nn t>v»*rcoat, 
or without a flower in his hutton-Lole,” ur of the grcMit young 
man of the place, Sir Wilfoixl (hirdounel, who, geiith-nuui as he 
is, and of an old l^.nglish family, does not <lisdain to talk of 
** Ijady Malvina V'^iefierocho ” na “a good deal loo weedy for my 
money, and I don’t like ’em that colour.” Him, however, Sibyl 
makes her confidfiiit, when he ii.‘*ks her 1o nuuTv him, and thereby 
secures his friendship and the cessation of Jiis pursuit ; hut when 
Joel Pilgrim, a slyvslimy Anghi-lndiaii half-caste, comes oyer, and 
caiLses Mr, Trencliard evident disgust and mmoYaiK’e, whic'h is .some- 
how to be atoned for if she marries him ns she is to Ih? forced to do, 
then her resources fail her, and she has nothing fiirit hut flight, for 
the third time, as wo said- All this part of the ht)cik is huddled 
aud confused. Who murdered Air. Tn nchard, and how tho murder 
was found out, with every incident connected therewith, belongs to 
tho worst school of writing— sketchy, iinpcfrfect, hurried, and un- 
likely and forced in incident and motive. The circumstances and 
clihracler of Joel Pilgrim, lbs old man’s half-caste twm, simply 
make a blot on the picture as silly in motive as it is ill done in 
wovkuianship— a would-be spectre witli a turnip hciul and a lightiKi 
candle inside. In conclusion, we cannot do hetler than quote fur 
tho author a benefit some xvords of Dean Swifts: An ex[)eriment 

very fT«»quent among modern authors is to write upon nothing ; 
whi*u the suhj(wt is utterly e.\haiisted, to lei the pen still move on ; 
by some cr lied tho ghost of wit. delighting to walk after the death 
of itH l»dy. And to suy tho truth, there swms to bt* no part of 
knowl«d||f(j in fewer hands thou that of discerning when to have 
uvne.” 


CRANSTOUK’S PROPKKTIUA* 

M il. UPANSTOUX has accomplished no inconsiderable tank 
in Ills scrios of elegiac translations. Jlis ronion of Proipjer- 
tius couipletos an h/nglisli reproduction of a poetic consteilatioA 
which also includes Catullus and Tibullus. It majr be that Mr. 
(h-ausjtoun luis siiuplv lukini tho poets in tho order tn which they 
are ujiualiy phumtl ; iut, if he has gone on the principle of leaving 
the moj't difiioult, though not 1 he host work, to tho last, he haff ‘ 
actuil wisely. Catullus is surely the greatest poet of the triad, 
Pn>pcrlius tlu* hardest to dead with. And so Mr, Cranstoun has 
<i<.ao wiill to take tho fulh'.st time to explore hia text, and to weigh 
thn eiidcavuiirs ninde by scli«lar.s at home and abroad to mend its 
mrrupt readings, u» rcctilV its diwirdercd arnuigemente, aud to 
recUice to ^omellling liki* cousirttency a poet who has lain under a 
ban very much hiTause lie had come down to us in so perplexing Q 
form. Fhat lu* has luantered all htdpriil criticism on the Intrica* 
cies and dark pbictw of the text will ue seen by any who Imppen to 
lk5 familiar with Mr. Paley’s latest edition of Propertius, or who have 
.«*tudied Air. Muiivos very acute (mper on tho arrangement of the 
lust J'l!c.ry of the Thiid or Second Ikiok, in tho sixth vol, (1875) of 
tho Joiinml of — to say nothing of the commeutarios of 

Ikirth. JviiinDcl, }iiid *\V\ Ilertzbcrg. As is meet in an English 
iraiislation, tho iioti-s are mostly brief, and illustrAtive of mytho- 
logical or historical allusions; hut the extent of the translator’s 
lU'qunintaiice with the liLV-^t and most recotil criticism is easily 
di^eerulhle bv a cumpari.-^uii of the traiiHlation with the text. An 
agreeable ftMtnre of lh«j work before us is that Mr. CraustouD has 
varied }iis l^nglish metres, anti afitmled Iho relief of long-^ballad 
metres, heroic's, and here and there i^Uorter measures, to tho more 
orthodox elegiac quatrain. Mr. 0. U. Aloore's meritorious version 
(Piviugtoiis, jtS/oj, on recurring to which our opinion of its accu- 
racy and general noatness of transhvtion urjdcr<roes no abatement, 
was rendered tedious hy llu* unvaried n.so of the heroic couplet, 
though Sir Ivhimnd He>id‘s ono or two «>xperiiuents in various 
luetivs might have taught a translator of Proimrtiua another leason. 
In Mr. Omnstoun a work freo play is given to the poet’s mood 
and tone at tho time of writing, and a sound judgment is 
ehown for the most part in the forms ciiosen to render passionate 
and pathetic lovo elegies, on tho one hand, and arcbtcologicnl poems 
on Uonmii history and mythology, such as those of his later years, 
on the other. The n\Hult canuot fail to lie a wider acc][uaintiincc) 
wutli and ajqirociation of tho Umbrian bard. 

Of the hiilh, paroutiigc, and education of this Roman Callinia- 
chus, as ho delighted to stylo himself in token of his early draughts 
at the fountain of Ale.vandriuu p*>etry, Mr. Oranstoun gives all that 
Is known with coiuiiu'iidable succinctiuiss, 1 le notes at tliooiitKset that 
Prcipertius wnn younger than Tibullus and older than (Jvid, but not 
much ill either case; not enough younger than the graceful and plain- 
tive Tibullus to have caught tho melancholy sweetness with which 
hi.-^own eariie-'t foioo and genuine lire are in .strong contrast, nor so 
much older th.in Ovid (though the latter ontliveil him some forty 
years) as to have retin^d from the iielil of poetry before be was 
aware of au imitator availing himself of his grand hut hastily 
.^struck keynote^, and uioulding* tlio topics of his Roman and 
mythic poetry into Fasti and Fpistlcs, and of bis love-elegies into 
tho Art of Love, It would be interesting to go further into the 
liistv)rv of iho.'^e eswnntiiilly I woman poems which were his earliest 
and .S'emiiigly also his latest themes, h«;t which no persuasions 
of his patron Mieceiias, no atmospheric inUucnces of tho F<sqniliiie, 
W'heiv lit' mixt'd with Virgil and H(/race niid must have contracted 
Some of the manners of a courlh'T, could induce him to prefer to 
the one ctuislriiiiiiug inspiration of his muse, the Cynthia of his 
first andctunplctcst Hook of I'ilcgics. It seems not improbable tlmt 
.some poems of the Fourth and Fifth Hooks on legendary suhji^ta 
mark a date when be had buried* Oyii thia, itud bidden adieu to 
her suceessor, of whom w-e gel 11 gliuipso in V. vii, 39-48 — W'hen 
ho hml relinquished gallantries which, despite his protestations of 
constancy, wer<? .some jmslitication (had she cared to plead them) 
for Cynthia s infidelities, and turned his aitoution to graver and 
more philosophic Htudies. Yet after all it is a gain to poetry 
that in the interval between his earlie-st and latest work, Cynthia 
and lov(' laid iin exacting and importunate embargo on his muse. 
Unquestionably the swtMstuess, tenderness, and real, if sometimes 
rugged, pathos of his li)ve-elegic8 bLow more genius than the 
loftier vein aiul nobler purpose of hia later productions. There is 
not spaco in a brief review to sketch oven tho inlluence on Proper- 

tiuHs poetry of the brilliant, accomplished, queenly “ meretrix” 

for such she was, not only in her legal status at Rome, but in her 
fondno.ss for tho wine cup, her puasion for dress, and the inordinate 
avarice whereby rhw got the means of gratitying it — ^who is oa 
much associated with tho name of Propertius as Lesbia witli that 
of Catullus. Hut Hiougli the iluctuationa of love and jealousy 
quarrelling and roconciiiatioii, are drawn out to a length whieli 
only a versatile fancy could previmt fi-um becoming tedious, s^ime- 
liow one does not tire of recurring to the outbursts of Pro- 
jicrtius s jealousy on iJio alarm of his mistress having gone off once 
and agiiin with the loutish but lavish Illyrian Ihrietor— an Alarm' 
which, in one instance at least, 'turns out to bo false (1. viH,.33-6) 
— his clover arlitices to diasuade his friends IVom an introduotion 
which may cemvort them into rivals, aud his threats to go to sen 
or to liil l himstdf if Cynthia is unkind, though he is quite pro* 

• The JClegirg of Slextus PntpeTti^, Translated into £ilgllsh Verse, with 
the Xdfe of the Fuet, and Illustrative Notes. By James Cranstonn, U.A* 
aud LL.D., &c. £tUnhur({h and London t WUliam inaekwe(4 hf Sona 
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ed to stand on his hoad, or, as ho puts it, to tread heaven*# . 
fry floor/* when she is i'avoiirable to his suit. ^ 

dr.Oraustoun is extremely sceplical-^despite tljo poet's expres^ 
mtion of au immediato visit to Athens (iv. xxi.), and his tefe^ 
es to a idiipwieck in the Ai!gean from which he had escaped, 

I despite also his graphic picture (in H. XV. Book 1 .) ot the 
igers and terrors of a storm at soa— as to his having ever Jolt 
nativOLahores. " The ahsonee/* he argues^ of direct tostimony 
the point, and even of a single poem beanog directly on tonugn 
vol, is tantamount to evidence against such a supposition 
xviii.) By the light of such sugg»?stivo criticism it la amusing 
read such appeals to Cynthia's foclings as this from the Seven- 
nth Elegy of the First Book 

Ah I perish ho who lirst witli impioiv* art 
In will-rlggM craft doitwi ti-mpt the unwilling sea, 

'Twere bettor I had rtiiotliM niy mwtrcii9| heart. 

Hard though she waa, )iow ])oc>ricM at ill to me 1 
i Than view tbla wild and foreat-mantled aiiorc. 

^ And WK> the longed-for 'IVina that ^alin the wave. 

Then cafih had veiled my woes, lifb’s fever o'er. 

And some small stone— lovo’a tribute— marked my grave. 

. that this means is that the jealous lover has, in an inoppor- 
le visit, stumbled on some of her so-calleil relatives (cf. 11. vi. 
1), or, as he pats it 

Qttinetlam falson fingis tibi 9cc(ie propiiiquost, 

Oscula nec desunt qui tibi yur<r ferant. 

Sham coueins often come and kinH tlioc too, 

Aa counna alway have a right to do. 

perhaps her preotor has been availing himself of a holiday at 
me t*) renew his attentionfi, and amidst elegiac couplets in praise 
the simplicity and purity of ‘‘straw-built” Homo, I'ropertius 
atos, in III. vii. on the troublesome fact that — 

From tho Illyrian laiul the either day 
Your fViend the ]ira'tor ha.s reluriud, 1 learu — 

To you a fruitful w>ur<*v of wt’loome prey, 

To mo of incxpri'«4»il)le conrorn. 

cruel a pang as any is inflicted when this Uonian J iaia or Phryne 
:©8 it into her head to run down to Bairo (Kl. 1 . xi.) ; not that 
I poet doubts her honour or constancy, but the placii is ilatiger- 
K Tlis advice to her — gratuitous, and doubtless unhctxled — i.s, 
Mr. Cranstoun renders the couplets (9-io» 1 1-12) ; — 

Atque uiinam iiiagf to riiiiiiM confi^a iniiiutis 
rarvula Lucriiia oyrnlia inondur miua, Ac. 

On I.ucrlnc ’9 Imhoui rather drift nnd dronni, 

And the light nkilf with tiny paddlc-s guide, 

Or bathe alone in Teuthraa’ limpid Htroain, 

And cleave with plhint anna ihc yielding tide, 

iTC it seems more satisfactory, if a little harder, to take ‘’con- 
r* as tho vocative .suggested by /c, thnn, m Paley would liitve us 
le it, as agreeing will! The scholars arguinciit is ihtit 

H conslniction is stipported by the fact that “ n gondola ndies 
its oars for safe gunhince?.” But tin' lran*«lator rccs rather iii 
/i6rt a skiff which, in her lover’s mind, Cynthia might cun vcni- 
.ly paddlo for hcrsolf. Ue wibhes her not to have coiu- 
ly in her bark or her baths. In one instance, however, wo 
icy that neither Mr. Cranstoun nor Mr. Mooro (piito gives fuU 
nressitm to the poet s joalonHy—c.//, whore, on tho oy of ojio of 
i imaginary voyages, bo rtqiroaches Cynthia with her iiidillereuce. 
c count in tho indictment is (vv. 5 *6) ; — 

Et iKdoH lu'stcrnuft luiinibun ei»iiipoiu*n: cvinc-*, 
hit hmgu faciein quieivre d**M<liii, 


Orriiiited motleat maiden*! gnildess eyes. 

Till tiieu unschooled In immoralitios— 

CurMt him, who with insidloiu art could throw 
The veil of rapture o%‘r the springs of woe 1 
Men had no Atatacs in ihc olden tiino. 

Nor Ibicd their walls with scenes of piotiircd crime t 
Now cobwebs veil our fanes, with weeds o*ergruwn 
The gods deserted lit — ^tho fault’s onr own. 

It is AS well to observe that Dean Merivalo ( 7 /m^. Rom, Efn^, vi. 249^ 
noto) doubts whether this account is anything more ibau rbeio- 
rlcal, unh'Hs referable to a time antecedent to the revival undet 
Augustus. 

Scant Sluice remains to speak of the other side of Propertius’s 
poetic genius, tliat which sprang from bis stock of legendary lore. 
Ilia Elegies, on wLatevor theme, are rich in ancaent mythic 
fable, and in snatches and reminiscences of Theocritus, Calli- 
maclius, and Apollonius. But he deserves distinct recognitioa 
(as Mr. Cranstoun puts it) for embodymg in Homan Elej^ the 
litne-hoary legends of Rome, the praises of Msecenas and tlie glory 
of Augustus ; tho untimely fkitos of Pooius and the young Marc^us ; 
the devoted aflectiou of (ialla, and tho stainless honour ot 

Comidia.” Borne of these tliemes, it is true, belong to bis early 
muse, and are must interesting as gerpiB of Ovias Fasti: but 
there are itthers of high purpose, such as the last Elegy of all, the 
laoient over Marcellos, and tho Battle of Actiuxm perhaps of a 
Liter date. We extract os a specimen of the second of these Mr. 
Cranstouu's version of the ptwrnge following Apollo's address to 
Augustus on hia victory (V. vi, 39-68) : — 

Proud CoMnr shouts' from liis Idalian star 
** l iift (iod is proved by godlike deeds of war.’* 

Old Triton cheers, and all the Nereids raise 
Aroiiiul the Hag of freedom sonj^s of praise, 
liorne in swift bark, the harlot seeks the Nile, 

Her all thill's loft — to linger on awhile. 

’’i'is well : poor triumph that one woman tread 
The btrcetH through which Jugurtha once was led. 

ILeiicc iT)so lliis Hhrine to Actiaii Plin>hu«' name. 

Whose every shaft tun hostile ships o'ercame. 

No Bmall matter in such a translation is the choice among e^* 
noting various leadings. Mr. CranstouiTs scholarship is accredit^ 
by his work in this reB{>ect. AVe cannot doubt his judgment in 
adopting, At 1 . viii. 19, Munro’s emendation — 

Ut to pnuvuctam felieo Curauuia romo — 

for the old reading ^elwi praveota, which involves making the 
latter word a vocative. Again, in I. xviii. 27, he holds by the 
MS.S. remling, “ Divini fonies,” against tbo proposed correction 
diunosi muJitcB,” no doubt on the strength of Paley *8 eructation 
from Theocritus, viii, 33, rryaco mil trorafim, ^lov yivot. So in Kl. 11 . 
of th«i .StTond Book (i 1-12) he is certainly safe in adopting Brinw 
for primv with 1 .»achiuanri and Kuinoel, Brimo being a mxM of 
l*r«*serpine. We are not so sure that he is right in writing 
“ JIujIhus* hallowed tide*’ in the same passage. Hurely it should 
b(3 Jbebo's hallowed tide.” He is mostly happy too in giving 
the gist iiud point of single lines — c,ff. 1, vii. 2o:— 

Nrc tild Mubjicic't r.nrmirja Hcriis Amor. 

Lovu out of tiinu is ever out of tune ; 
and, iCiJ, zG ; — 

Sa‘pc veuit iun;mo fu'uore birdus Amor. 

Love's billM long due bear fuatfui intereHt. 

But when he renders 


icroAfiSfcmoj cWncs need nut iiieiin “crines qui ni;in?i*rnnt ut 
ri erout.” Instead of translating, ns Air. Cranstoun dt»es— 

But airily thou trimm'»t the locksj lliou bruiik'd-jt yiwturmorn ; 
with Moore — 

Snicwthinp the locks tlpit lay l«‘'t night bo trim ; 

i should render the lines : — 

Yet airilv thou triinni’st thy lorks, as thnv ilUlst yusti-rniorn. 

And leisurely with tireluiw hands Iby pur.-oa lUwt *uloi n. 

le poet lust afterwords contrasts with this el,il)orat<» dn'ssing 
Jy^o’s unkempt locks when she was deserted, in u pasMige which 
a Sir speciuicn of the translator’s average work (cl. 9*^4 } ** At 
n sic Ithaci--cou8cin lietiliie ”) 

Not !o Colvpso wept bunide tho blf.ak nnd barren son, 

What time UIvasca left her Wund-himiu for llhakfc; 

But msnv a day with hair utikempt hhe »at. in sornnv lune. 

And wildly to the cruel waves outpour'd liur weary inoim ; 

And though she knew that ho had gone for ever Imm her ken. 

Kept brooding o’er rcnnMnlM»rc<l joy;4 slio ne’er might kjiow* .‘tgidn. 

It is somewhat odd that where, in the Sixth IClcgy of Book II., 
a poet is reproaching the mistress whom, by a tacitly accepted 
tion h6calw“wif6^ in tho samo brettih, ho comes out with 
unWonlMd burst of luorolit.v, liappilv tiirnea into bonuM 
' his latest translator. It rejuis in English hke a Int ot Juvoniu, 
ouffh tho form of verse forbids such mistake as to the ijatiu. 
IB truth was, the poet could b« severe on laxity that operalccj 
his own monopoly of license ; and the fallacy is in the word 
in the couplet 

Templa Pudicitlas quid opns atatuisw* imcUis, 

Si cuivia mptm qnldlilwt ciwc lluct. 

at the Doet flies off to reprobate tho frescoos which, in private 
thevajSe set ou Tirtii. in the public temple, 

ee 

Tlw hf ip d that ftrst depicted sesnc! ltnpa{^r 
A*** decked chaste homes with lustra mul garniture, 


Noc iic>va quwrrndo semper amicus eris (I. xiii. la) 

Nor will you always counsul fiu.-*h amours, 

in a bit of advico to Gallus to stick t/> a worthy object of choice, 
in* i.-< md so right us Mr. Moore, who hits the sense 1 ^ trans- 
lating 

'fhou nnii't bo true if thou wuuldst make her thine. 

Glftticiiig hick over the whole ground, we find such good work 
priHlouiiiiuting in this translation, that, coupling it with Mr. 
CmnbUuin’s Tibullus, we augur increased credit to Bco1;tieh scholar- 
ship. 


MK. AUGUSTUS HARE AND THE SATURDAY RE VIE IF, 

« 

W i linvo hail sent ns for review a work by Mr. Augustus Hnre 
called LHlhs of EoUham ami Control Italy, On examining 
it, we find that, among tho m.«SAges which Mr. Hare, according 
to his custom, copies from oilier writers, there are many extracts, 
soiiietiinoB of great length, token tVom our own cohunns. These 
passages have boon copied without our leave or knowledge ; and 
to this breach of ordinary courtesy Mr. Hare has added another 
broccli, by making no acknowledgment of the source from which 
tiioy Are taken. Instead of so doing, Mr. Hare, with an iuipertinonoe 
which wo should not have looked for in any one claiming the name 
of schohir or gentleman, has added the name of a writer by whom 
they have not been acknowledged, and to whom Mr. Hare ha# 
tliercforo no right to attribute thorn. So flogrant a breach of tbo 
rules iiccording to which literary intercourse is usnallT carried on. 
pule Mr. Uare, as far as hts presont book is concerned, out of the 
palu of the society whose laws ho has broken. Wo ttoefoxe 
decline to take any further notice of the CV^idi of NorU^sm mi 
Central Italy* 
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GERMAN LlTEH^rnTRE. 

a HIE prosont courau of evente in European Turkey gives much 
. additional interest to a work which would have commanded 
atUmtion at any time -XI. J. Jire^ek’s History of Bulgaria,* The 
book is not, iudtmd, chaiMcterizod by any special graces of style, 
and tho annals of a people which has hardly known any medium 
between barbarism and servitude aws of necessity obscure and 
lumttractive. ^ Many ethnological problems of great interest are 
nevertheless involved in the disouasion of Bulgfirifm history, 
while it cannot be forgotten that the present peticeful and uppresped 
people seemed at one time likely to anlicipiito tho part rosorvod lor 
the Turks live centuries later. In his views I’eapecling Bulgarian 
ethnology Herr JiretSek primdpall y follows those ndujited by yafarik, 
the great Bohemian scholar, mui mrm‘ recently by Drinov, the most 
distiiiguished authority nmuii^ iho Bulgarinns tlioniseh es. Accord- 
ing to these, the Bulgarians were originally a Eiiinieb or Tschudic 
tnbe, who, having bwken into ti dislrii't inbubittHl by Slavonians, 
themselves recent immigrauis, lost their nationality and liinguago 
aa the Normans did in France. TBe present Bulgarians, accord- 
ingly^ are mixed in blood, but Slavonian .in all essenlitil charac- 
tamtics. The fierce and turbulent spirit of tht! invadei's was 
subdued by their adoption of Christianity, mid after a short and 
brilliant period of conquest, the new kingdom began to exhibit 
J^mptoms of degeneracy and decay. One i*enim*kablo phenonieuon 
aft tnis period was tho spivad of .Vauliciunism, tlie heir c»f 
Manichmanism,iLnton^tlie Bulgariamf*, who thus remotely originatod 
tbe religious revolt oi the All»igeuse.s. Herr Jirecek gi\es an in- 
teresting account of the rtiulician tenets. The Bulgarians W(»ro 
Bucceasiridy subjugated (I292-I30-S) by the Tartars, the yorvmns, 
and the Turks. From the dale of the latter event Bulgaria almost 
ceases to have an independent Ijistorv, but opisodt's of considerable 
interest coulinue to occur. Among llieso may be jiainod I lie revolt 
of the Fasha Pnswau t)glu .at the Ix'ginning of this tu niury, and 
the recent religious disputes which at one litiic .seemed likely to 
drive the poople into tlie Latin (;jinm*h. 'I’he rtmovation <it the 
national spirit dates, according to Herr Jirecek, from the middle of 
tho oighU^nth ceulury. yinco that period a national litoralure has 
been^owly growing up, and is fully noticed by our author, who has 
also devoted much attention to earlier phasca of literary activity, 
and to tho MTangcment of our scanty inforuialioii n .-pecting the 
oigunizatiou of the ancient Bulgarian kingdom. 

Under the title of Antiquity and IVdny/’i' ProlV.-.sor Oiirlius 
has GollecUHl tho ncademu*sil fii 8 COur.ses pronounced by him in 
public, with a few oddro.sses delivered on other occa^iou^. Tho 
greater part treat of clasbical subjects, a f<‘'v havp a bearing more 
or loss dir(!Ct upon the politics of llm day. Among tho luo^i imit- 
estioff may be named ouo on tlie idea of iniiuortiility aimur ibo 
OroekB, iu which its general acceptance and its iutliu'nco npou tho 
conduct oi life are strongly luainiuined ; a pleasing Ui^i^ rtaiion on 
friendship in antiquity, av I jich is ivpresonttHl as tiie grc.it corrective 
of tho etmeal deticicncie.s of the popular religion ; one on tlio use 
and abuse of party spirit ; and another on the mutual action and 
reaction of Gerutauy and K^mu*. All l’rorc.si!('r t.'urtius V disquisi- 
tions are exceedingly elegant ami polished, but ai*o iimro remark- 
able for those qualities than for uriginulity or profundity. 'I’lioy 
produce the impression of existing rather for iJio snke of diRpIny 
than from anj' urgent need for utterance, and lliCiv t ■•‘ins soiiietliiiig 
sophistical in the ilcxterily with wliich the oraltu, fiom \Nhatv\tr 
point he may start, iuantige«< to work round to tiic ;.*lorilic.iiioii of 
OhriBitanity, I’nistia, or both. 

Dr. AVenior 8 moiiogi-aph on ‘-tho Veneriiblc Ik-do'' \ is a nuv.« 
excellent and instructive, and also a veiy le.id.ililr, account of thi-. 
great intellectual luminary of one of the durkest peri<Mljj iu the 
mstory of Europe. It is iVuiu this point of aIcw ih.it BimIc is 
hero principally considered, tho events of his life lj.*iiig but brieily 
related. A prolindiuiry cliaptci, however, deals with the history 
of the English Church up to his time, and nnidcrs full ju.'.lieo 
to that spirit of proi>agauda of which tho init.Moiiiirv exertions rd' 
tliat day are but a phase, and wliich was Ilu*n, iis now, .niuoug the 
principal characlerislins of Lngli.'.hmen. liede's iuteUccliuil 
labours are distributed under four bciuls; his cuiiivalion of iM)r:vy 
imd promotion of philological studies among liirt countryiueu ; his 
cosmogntphy and astronomy, tho latter including his s^elem of 
chronology aud attempts at luo scttieuujiii of tho ecck'sui^iieal 
calendar^ bis couimeutarics on tScripturo; and his cccio;«uiSiiii’:iL 
bistorios aud biographies. Tho whoh‘, more t.spcc.i.^Ily tint seien- 
tiiic section, aiibrds a most liAoly picturo of the intellectual con- 
dition of the Western world in liodo's ago, cjroat puius huvo 
been taken to determine the extent (d* his obligations to claN%i('al 
literature, and his owu literaiy intluencu ou his friends aud corru- 

r dents, hie disciplo.s, and sub.soquout writers, d'he A't)luiue is 
first of an iuteuded aeries ou the illustrious writers of the 
middle ages. 

Lather's captivity in the Wart burg is tho subject of a pretty 
little monograph by A. AVitzschei $, Imiued after the Iteforuier s 
own statements in his correspondence doi'ing the time. Nothing 
novel is elicited, of couiso, but tho compih‘r has perfectly succeeded 


in aiving a elesr and coosecutivu detail of a veiy ititexesUng episode 
in Liuther H life. A narrative by J. Kessler of a oasual enoountev 
with Liithor at the iilack Boar in Jena” is appended^ which re* 
presents tho lloformcr in ins most gonial light* 

Dr. Langen *, an Old Catholic theologian of gmt learning| 
written a troatiBo on the question of the processien of the Holy 
Spirit, aud on the host manner of allaying the contrayeesy between 
the Eastern and Western Churches on tlm sulyect^^^jHe re* 
marks that tho New Teatatncnt is wholly silent on tlm mattetj 
and that the devolopment of dogma ou the point must he traoi^ 
thro»igJi the writings of tho Fathers. ^ The ^ne^ result of hid 
investigation is unfavourable to the iilioque," which was, he say^ 
introtlucod by Augustine its a corollary from cortain assi^ed 
premiHscs, not as nn article of faith. The present Greek position 
IS a coviesponding aberration on tho other side, but cannot, any more 
than the Latin, bo regarded as heretical. The correct formula is did 
ToO vtov, and there is, ho considers, no reason why all parties 
fihtjiild not agi‘ee upon it. 

Scodcorns of Truth " t is the title of a aeries of sermons in 
which tho oardiiuil points of Christian theology are successively 
propounded in a somewhat dry and dogmatic form, but in a, very 
libentl ?pirit. 

I'ho sermons of tho late Professor VilniarJ have, it appears, for 
tJie must, part bt)eu already published, but Lave long since disap- 
peared from cir(‘ijhition. They were worth reprinting, ^ well as 
ihc occasional addresses wliich accompany them in this edition.. 
Thev are disl iiiguishtd by power and animation of expression, as 
well o.«> by a hfiughty and uncompromising championship .of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, of which Vilmiir was perhaps the most olia- 
mcturiHiic re2>i‘o.seiitative. An apology is oil'ored for tho repubUca- 
lion of the last address in tho volume, a eulogium on the Prosby* 
tcrian system of Clnirch governmont, which is stated to he at 
vaviajiee with the ultimate concluBioiis of tho speaker. 

Proft'ssnr Bonity/a essays on IMiitoJ comprise thorough analyses 
of tho Gurgiiis, ThemLotiis, EuthydemuB, and Sophistes, together 
with less elaborate com men tar ins on tho dialogues ctnnmonly read 
in ricriuBu schools, the loaches, Euthyphron, Protagoras^ and 
ITucdriis. A disquisition on the natun^ of the argument m tho 
I'liiodo for the immortality of tho soul is apj)euded* /I'bo^ coin- 
2>h;xiun of the proof alleged, in Professor Bonitz s opinion, is not 
|•llll(*al, but sp(‘culative, aud depends wholly on tho Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. 

A translation of tho hyiutiH of tho Big Vedii||, if ronsonahly 
arenrate, must obviously bo a great boon to literature. Ilorr 
Liiduigs labours nro b^ed upon the St. Petersburg Dictionary, 
and wh.it ltd describes as the epocli-niaking work of Koth. His 
At'v.iuns. at all cA’cTits, almost hi variably oifer a plausible and 
colu-rcnl treiiso. They arc to bo followed by a commentary. fSe 

j'ouiid it )jerofrH‘^ary to break up tho arrangement of the ori^n^ 
te.vl.^ and redistribute them in nine diviaioiis. The style or hia 
Iruiislalion is dignified and unadorned ; it was perhaps iSCarcol^ 
iiL‘ct 8 .snry to cxagf»crate its nvchaisiu by the peculiarities of his 
i i erjna u orthography, 

Phili])p Sinllcril has reqmidiicod in an exiendcd form his ideas 
on tlio mtlicr n.^ the universal principle of existence. It maybe 
doubled Avheihcr, after all, he liiw more to advaoco on the 
qii(\suon iu its physical oepoct than is implied in ISir William 
'llioiuson’d 2>rL*gnant remark that matter is probably not au 
idtiiniite, but a miHlo of motion of a primitive uuid. In its re- 
rpjious and ethical aspect Spiller's Hvsteiu agrees Bubstantially with 
oil:* v varieties of Pautheisni. 'iLo book manifoste proaigious 
uniditioji, and a bewildering facility of riiferonco and citation, 

-V collected edition of E. von Ilartraaiin’s uiUcellaneous essays •• 
bcu’ins with what w'ill no doubt prove the most interesting ot aI 4 
an aiuohitcrapliic sketch. The glimpBos aflbrded both of Prussian 
f:chool-life and of garrison^lifo nro highly graphic and suggestive. 
It is curious to Find that the philosopher possessed such a natural 
gilt for drawing and music as to iiavo successively formed the 
proji ct of devoting his life first to one and then to the other of 
ihc^o 2 >urFuit 3 . Ho was deterred by tho discovery of his iuabiUty 
to f.;iv<>‘ full o.vpruBsiuu to his ideas in either. Some would say that 
it in cMsicr to be an amatcLU* in philosophy than in art ; and, without 
going to tiiL length, it may still bo omitted that Hartmann's sys- 
li'iii in itb Uitest phiiso boars the impress of cool sound sense almost 
H.> c\ifh‘nlly a.s his niastor SSchopeiihauer’s does of enable genius* 
IT.nrtmiiim's ori^ual pessimism h^ virtually disappeared ^ forprac* 
tic:il purposes this is a great advance ^ but at the same time there 
i.-t a tuUil absence of the mtellectual qualities which are inseparalile 
from even the most porvorse panidoxes of his predocossor. 


* Piv Triiiitfirhche Lchrdifferenz zwiacKen der abefuUSntiRaekm nnddUtr 
moy*if/Jiintlisrhm Kirrkp, Von Dr. Joseph Langen. Bonn: Weber* 
Lomlon : VV'illinms ik Norgnto. 

f Samrttkormr tier IVahrheii. Von H. Spootli. OldeubnEg: SchulSlBt 
lAindoji : I'rubtier & Co. 

^ Frrdigtitn und gmtliche Ecf/ca. Ton A. F* GL Ylluuff* 

Khvert. London : Asher A Co. 

S P/atrmiache JUtudien, Von.H. Bonitz* Berlin: TahlM(L LoedM* 
A,siicr & Co. 


* GetehU'hte dcr Bulffaren. V'on t'onKtaiitiu J. JireCck. I’rag: 
Tempsky. London : WiUiuma 8c Norgatc. 

t Aherthuacund Crg^Mrart Geminindlv Rt^den nnd Portrci^c. Von 
Enut Cuitius, Berlin : Hertz. London ; A<<la>r 8c Co. 

I Bedn dtr JShrwiirdioe nnd attiue ZriL Voi Dr. K.iH Werner. Wien : 
ibttuinUllcr* London : Villiams 8c Norgato. 

I Au/entfiaii auf tlvr Wnrtlmrg. Nai-li fleinen ♦iiaenni Mltthei- 

lungon. Von A, WiUMdicl. Wien: BmumUller. London: WUlhuns & 

^OTgate. 


it Der Bigveda^ oder die hfUigen Uymnen der Brdkmznu* ®***®’^ 

Mjile vnl)»tUuiiig ia.** Deutacho Uboriiiotzti mit Commo&feer 
Afoti Alfred Ludwig. Bd. ». Frugi Tetnpaky. LoUdons WUllftwe « 
Nojgttle. 

^ Vw VrJavift da jytUalb. Von Philipp Spdltiv . JBffItos 8 »lilifc, 
Lolulun: Nutt. ^ ^ T 

GtaawwHe Siudkn nnd A^f^ize gemiidmisfri^^^^ 

Kduaj'd .’on Uartiuaun. Uef» i- Beriin : HJunnkeTi* W^am# 

Norgntc. ' 
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Pnfesmr GnuwknMi*s lexicon to the liig Vedfc * ie priacipnBy ! crowded with chameUr and incident, but too niudi lihe n dnHm>- 
iBed on the St. PeteraVurg Sanskrit Dictionary, the etixinuteing im- lt 7 ,ed noveL nor are the cliarHctera -very vividly oiltlin^. Tlte 

wtftnce of vrhich is Ailly fltknowJedged. It is evittontly very sceno hi laid in North Germany about the close of tiie- 

rofuUy executed, copious in the meanings of words given, and Years’ \Var. 

noise in the definition of them. The Itoman character is em<* The Febrtiorv number of the Rundnehm* begins with a pretty 
wodt^ughont. , . ^ of Tuiguonef, the most Mcent production 

The intention of I). Sanders s Orthographical German DietLonaryt of hia pen. A youth receives a present of a watefa, whi^ involves 
to da||ruilne the correct sjielling of words derived from foreign him in all kinds of scrapes ; the dinoutsmmt^ howev«)r, is agraealde. 
urccs,^d of others of which the orthograpbv is irregular or ca- In an essay on Paul Ileyse as a writer of ficUon, cioOrge Brandes, 
icious. The object is well worthy of the labour, but it may be the eminent Danish critic, deservedly lays stress on the mosai 
nibtod whether any authority less absolute than Prince Bis- harmony of licvse’s writings, and on his constant eudoavonr to 
srekb will suffice to produce the desired uniformity. delineate noble characters, the object of whose liven is to win their 

Lieulenant Hoflmeister's sketch of Kuropmii Busflin X is chiefly way to internal peace. The account of I/sontjeff, the author, along 
spared from the military point of view. This very circunistanci?, with his friend KaikofF, of the intellectual revolution which im- 
►wover, has led him to devote especial attention to the moral pre8.^od a loyal instead of a democmtic cliaracter on Russian 
lalities of the classes from which tlio army is chiefly recruited, Journalism, is concluded. Julius Roden^rg oontinues his sketches 
id to tho l^slativo end social arrangements by which those are of his English tour. lie is especially impressed by the under- 
Huenced, insomuch that his bfjok conies nearer than might have ground railway, and notices minutely such metro})olitan phenomena 
j«n expected to a general survey ol the ICnipire. ^ us tho regeneration of Ijeicester 8rpiaro, tho demolition of North- 

Tho Sonzogno trial,” § a recent Italian cause cdlhhre^ lost;s no- umberlnnd House, and tho Invalid condition of Temple Bar. Herr 
ling of its piquancy or puinfiilnoss in the mport of IJorr W. "VVyl, Kapp, a high authority on shipping matters, relates the story of 
ho has, in fact, sot tho brethren of hia craft tho worst posaiblo the heatsMand at considerable length, and dwells particularly on 
ample of pandering to tho vulgar lovo of aeiie*atioii and scandal, the hardship of tho English system of crosB-examisation upon 

is report is by no means confined to a faithful account of tho German witnesses, especially nueducatod seamen. 

uceedings, hut is seasoned with all maimer of iri'clevant ance- 

and gratuitous insinuations against leading public charactom * pcuUche Jlumhclwu. Iler/uisgrsgi^ii v<m Julius llodenbcrg. Jokfg. 
Italy. The cwo itself 18 singular and dramatic. Son'/ojpio, a “'"‘'•S’ r-«u-lon: Imbnsr. 

an of rank timl station, wa.s a loading Italian Liberal of the most 
tremo section, and editor of a journal at Ihnim particularly 

moxioiis to the Government. His political associate Imeiam, Eu»ATUM.-.r4ff n'wie of the tvriter of the PrScia of the Prov^ 
ivin^ formed a criminal connexion with Iuh wife, procured hia sioits of the Muthnf AH and Articles of Warf noticed in our 

sassinalion by tepreiumting that the crime wouhl be acceptable issue of the Uth instant^ is not Major Clifford, but Major 

Garibaldi. It is not much to the credit of Italian justice that CLiFKoni) Parsoxs. 
iciani*6 dupes should have received an severe a punishment as 
mself. 


Thor«3 is more chat than hypocliondria in Gerhard von Amyntor’.s 
Ghats of a flypochondriac.*’!! They treat for tho inoHt part, 
deed, of social foibles and perversities; but there is no bitteriies:» 

the writer’s satire, nor austerity in his reproof. They are in 
sneral lively and eutertaining, display considerablo powers of 
wei’vnlion, and the ojily thing to m said against them is that 
icy have hardly sufliciont weij/ht or compass to deserve collection 
so snhstanlial a volume. 

I’rofeasor Max Miiller has made the world n charming prt'sent 
his neat little edilitm of tho recently discovered oorresptmdence 
.Schiller with Christian, Duke of Augu.stonbiu'g.^ The charm 
M'S not so much con-sist in tlic letters thomsel\e.M na in the in- 
Uont from which they originated, and in 1’rofoesor MiiUorb own 
aceful and feeling commentary. Schiller, like Wordsworth, 
vfd c.xemption from the pecuniaiy cares which might olliwwise 
ivo stifled his genius to the generous ndmiratifin of a friend, 
jfe lliiisley Calvert vvaa the Dimiah Prince of Augustenburg, 
ho, at the instigation of the poet Baggeacn, and in conce.rt with 
amt iSchinunolinaun, ofiered the struggling bard support in a 
Iter wliich Professor MiiDer ju.'»tly extols jw a niodcd of lilxual 
id deliralo kindne.Ms. Tho ve^lorativo influence of this generosity 
i Schillers I'orluuoa and euei’gies may po.s.sihly he exaggerated, 
it then; can bo no doubt that this iufluoiice aiul his gratitude 
I’lo aliko considerable, lie i-epaid the obligUliou by a werios of 
tteis, tho mo5.t imi)ortaTit of which iivo at present missing. Tho 
mainder, it mubt be wiid, are chiefly vulunble us the text of Pro- 
ssor Miillorrt interealiiig disquinitiou on the literary niid socialcon- 
asU betwcBii tho age of Gootlio and ^Schiller and our own, and 
\ the rolation of patronage to genius. The details of tho felo 
)t upby Baggesen in .Schiller. s honour aflbrd a curious luixturo of 

0 admimble and the absurd. The ear of Denmark had beau 
nkly abused by a falso report of Schiller's death, and thu living 
>et was duly bewailed accordingly. 

Professor ilcrgmann, of Straaburg, piibliehcs a translation, with 
copious commentary, of thivo of the most luy.^itical poems of the 
dda **, prophecies* of the last things accortling to the Norse 
eolopy. The translations mu very tine, inspired with the enig- 
atical grandeur of the original ; tho inorilH of the <x)iinnont«ry can 
dy be appreciated by speciiiliats. Professor Bergmanu claims to 
Lve maieriafiy advanced tho exogosis of tho Eddas, and regrets 
lat, owing to ‘his long residence in France, his hibours should as 
it have attracted comparatively little attention in Goinany. 

The Witch,” by Arthur Fitger tt> is a stirring prost^ tragedy, 

• fTorterhuch zum JlithVvda. Voii Iloniuuin Gni^sinan. L<*!|>7.ig: 
rockhttUii. Lonikin : Amicf & Co. 

t Orthoffraphuchrs Wtlrterhuch, Von Daniel JSanflcrji. Leipzig: llm’k- 
lus. London : Asher & ( 'o. 

1 Dan JSufOpUitche JtHBsland, MiUtnirisvhe ravdra- nnd Vofha- Sindh. 
on Hoffmcisler. lierlin: Miuler. London: WilliamH A* Norgiito. 

a Jtfein Tapehuch itn Frozeaa Sonzogno. Lericlit von W. Wji. Zurich: 
^ags*MsgHzln. London: Nutt. 

^ Htfpt>ehondriaAte Plauderfirn. Von Gorlwrd von Amyntor, EllH-ifrid: 
uoas. l^oniton ; WillUims Sc Norgatc. 

f Schillcr*8 Rrtefwechsd mU den fferzop Friedrich Chriafian onn 
cheswiihUoUteiM Avffttstenbuty, fiiogclellct und heraoSgegebon vuu F. 
lax MUller. Berlin ; Pftetol. London ; Trilbiicr & Co. 

•• WetmewohnCa Lied* Der Odina Hnhcu, Omkclanmjt und Ptr Sekerin 
■orauas^t. Drei ofldistoli»gl»i-ho Gcdlehtc dcr Saeniuiidii Kdita, kritiiicli 
tt»jerset*t und erWart, yoti h\ W. Berginufin. tStroseborg : 
5. TriUrnsr, London s Trtlhiicr & CA 

tt JWf Mm, mtMS’Bpicl von Arthur Fitger, Oldonbiuig: Sk^huhic. 
fOndonr'TrUbnsr ft'Oo. 
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Cll^^^tj^lnlty LH*tnc<rn I’wo Foiw— TJs'flr-5^Jioolin(r - Inn.M'ni^y * IVtitth In tho 

rjndpr^rraduiitert ninl Mi':»ey.T.<'niVri— 'The T'all m silver >AKicc Irloli Sc&’ioa— 
Tliu OunadlMii MilJtia -Crounoi-'B Quet»t Law. 

Buln on tho Kinotuuis nnd the WMI -StuhhsN ConHltntloniil Tll^tory, Vol. II.— 
Tlio Groat l>tv i<h' *- A Gmtiiii. V Iiav of .liinitia- Thodiu: Fair Woman-- -Lothiau’il 
Daute and Koniiiie DavUlier'-^ Life of Fortuny— Froiit 'a Liws of tho Con- 
jnmru— Beiin:eR’;j Coinjiumlite Grammar of tho Aiyan J 4 i»guage» of Xudta— 
Minor XutiiHw. 


London : PuldlKhed at 88 »OUT11.\MrTON STBEET, STRAND, W.a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hw. ^Iviubttrt will rwsrWe PjrtiwrMAmM pKViOIM to 
cxvialiu^d. FaiTtni and Auer, \ laiiiihit«. Matfamc EBMpeff, jfadT, and AntiNU«.ll 
awexiHioitil. The Keiianlia' 1070. urith a LUtoT VM Arttuta cbKOiod #iM» WwThr 



sso 


Tile; ^toiday Beview. 




npHB DEATH of NELSON.— ART-UNION of LONDON. 

■ “ • sipUw — * ^ 


'M4 t<rMl fltniiA, Fdirnuy u>«». 


i^wiirooooi, 


JJCCLESIA8T1CAL COMM^ONSBB 

iUBQuiJLTioM 9 itfi«mrrnio grants out of 

mawswr.' .'. V ■ 


KDMO. B. ilN .. HOBO 


T^ORlrS GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING tbe 

pmS'rORtO&t,'' with Drf*ip of FU«l«*t Wlft,** •• Tho Nlicht of tlic Cruolttitioii." 

M of tho Croiii.’'^‘i;hrtatloa Murtyn.” *• tiA'nUutf Toble,- *o.^.^kS 

.. 


Bund Street. Teu to Six. Admleeion, U. 



OilELTENilAM COLLEiU:.- TWELVE SOm)LAKSIlll‘S. 

Rlffht AiO t Four A20. Kleution, Sruund Wovlt la May-^Apiily to t)ic Ski'urtabv, the 
Clollego. Chollenheni. 

TC^LUNGTOISr aiijLEGK— JUNIOK SCIIOTAIISIIIPS. 

» ■ There will he an ELECTION to SIX lu June iieirt. They nro upcit tt» ull HOVH who 
on Jane l are between Twelve and Fourteen year* of nse. The ExaniinAtiuii bt'clnv on 
Tuwday^um y^^Fur liirther partlculam, apidy to the Uev. the Buasau, Welhtii;b>a 

/iERMANY.— Uigh^lMs EDUCAT10N~aT~thr" KOY AL 

\..A COLLEOEiC CiMwl (fitteiutiKl by the Son* of tJie Crown Vriiwe of Germany), with 
thoroufh German, French, and EiiKli«h Trivalo TiiUIdii by lttiHidi..t UrailimU«. and a rt lined 
Envlbih^' — A». .... r 


XrURSLEY, WINCIIESTER.— A. M. II 

Oajln’iJ, iwrparOR BOVS. Iwtwe.-n .Seven and Twehr. fur 


8 ^ . home. j>eJlghttiil nclKhlxnirlKNMl of iVIlhcliiiiiiuihr. tli Aiie, Tarb . and tlio \'alley of 

;e' I'ulil^ Fromwetue, with hixlii‘«t relvreij w*. '|•erlnll, 7o to “0 G uincait. iucIubIvv — A ddre»», 
r, Saiikk, M.A., Cawtel (WhtvaiU b« iu Kiiitlaud in April). 

ABINGDON S0IKX)Ii, Berks ^Six Miles from Oxford). 

Founded 1303. 

Iloe Now Duildlnfff on elevated site, and eravel *olI, with extenfive Ground*. 

A Public bcliuul Tralnlnv lo elvou el nuHlfrutc co*t. _ , 

For Eiitrouee next Term, Suholar*lilpa, Ac., apply to the lIcad-MaBtcr, Kcv. E. St. mukrm. 

IIMATIICOTE. R.A. 

_ . iwrparOR BOVS. Iwtwe.'n .Seven and TwcLr. fur rnhiic SctuHilii. Term*. IflO 

and 180 Gulueo*. flulldayi a* ut VViuchritcr Cnllcfre. Atler Kacter he can ret-vivo Two or 
S'hree Bu>ii. ...Addrw, Home Clow, lluralry, WlnchcBter. 

Kcnt-^\r BULLoC% 

Kca, Hod*. ), for Eight year* AMiatant- Matter at Teintde 
Svhooli ^Tcmiii, ac.. on npiilUatlon 

THOLMksDALI^^^^ VllLL, 

8EVMOUK }>ivC. HILL. M.A . Oxon. f.irmcrly Scholar of llalHol College, pnparca 
BOYS nir tlw Publin Scliuola. Tvnna, ho Gulnvaa —Further i>artk*ulura on appUuatliui 

HAYM'vN, J.>.l).77xVHoaalMasto of Rugby“ 

■R* hoia vacancy for ONE VUPIL, at KoaUr. at AldliiKhain. UlvenUm, iica*coaht ut lain> 
eaahfrc. AmpU groaudi, oxcellant air. aea Imtliing, «:c. 

ipira: RECTOR of'a CClUNTRYT’AuTSi, who con dewfr 

mtuli time to hi* PVFILS, will have a Vacancy for One after Liuiter.— Ad<ilca^. 
The HBcrrott, Frouklcy. Ulrmingham. 

W(X>LWioiir LINK, imd'~TTNlVKiismE^^^ 

“ ▼ UirGUE.<« (Wrauc. Job. CoU. Cam.), lector of iVrlvulc Kallntf. W., w 


over 30U I'upilv, liat VACANCIES, 


OMcea : 100 Fleet Streot, E.C. 


IIENIIY \V. OHEEN. ftrcr€tarn. 


■fJYDBOPATIlY.— SUDJiltOOK PA UK, Uiclmiond HUl 

FA|rnc/dit«»Pr. KDWAIID LANE, M, A.. K.7>. Edin. for InvalMvand thowre 
^olrhutiwolalidvhancc. TurkiahRathrmt the pre in lava. Trivare entrauca lo liiclinioud Tark 


r. O. Klt'KAllBS, J/uHfifftr. 


ilu tht nmlti of tte VoKtotS 

nidi INfUtrt 

y other Booetfoi^fcoliFliii fESm fthit 


livatoin or dioll have''hNgtota^ 

day of April, 1071. wmtainriui in CMh coic. at the iJiA aid|l»^ 

lou than 4,ouo iwreime. and not being altuatiid wHhIu t ‘ “ 

Moncheiter (a), |)rovldAl that the fonnotiftu of any n- 

itidttctlon below 4JIQQ perpondol’ thej^pnlatUm o# mj « ^ ^ ahaaeaw. 

the (h)Tninli»»ori\eni on tlw around of population t tiio Qianta to C bhr ohea flwge 

which maybe In piiWlc patw.iwtA)totoJnaile,totheMtoitof«»» yiarJBj^ 

and to thow In private patrunage, to Mw extent of Jy a year, upon ooi|aiiioii 
Endowment oi euuid value he provided ftwn nott'^cclcinMUeal louroea- 

No appUewtion will be ellglhlo fop oopeiderotlon under IWa Keoulailon. ^*'\?“ •*** 
-'hunh. in which at lewt oiuf-lialf of the aittinga Ore IVw, Aall havoUton b.ttiU aafl ooiito 
‘ruuil. and a wparate DI*lili:t aball have been IcRallf owlgned tliarato,wltti autbomy to tin 
'uoutubiiiit to perlotio all Uie ofllcve of the Church. 


N.D.-.TI 1 C Nrw iBatiicta which have Wito already 

endowment under auch a Kegulatlon Oi lll» foregoing, 1 ^ 

attaching thereto, arc fulilQlcntly nuiiieroua to aleax-h the whole of the wnda^whioh the 
luiaiiluuvra ore able to appropriate to thfa olaaa of Grenta during the cuBtiM year. 


Ibmicd in e x pw & ti op of rccelyto 
ig. and whteh fliilW all the eceMlUltf 


who baa pomeil 

Amiiic M<'<*t>iuinodatluii l..•<*lfitttucv -...Kallng. W. 


TPXAMINATIONS.— A GUADdATIi (if.^noiirman') of Ten 

ycare^ cxpcrienw, who haa ras-n-d ai'vvriil PtT*l Lb with dintliictlon, rcccite* HraidcnrB i 
olio inetruction given to NoU'rialdeuta, UI'cm. Uho, 17 LristuI Garden*, Mulda HdI. )\ . 

the Tx)tlNTJL of tho (UlIL PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 

COMPANY. Limited, will Ouirtly a).f«dnt HE \n MI'=lTR>:sSKS for High Hchraila 
to Imb eatablfiilicd at Itrigltton and Gatcahead-uu-Ty no. Salar, 

with a Capitati<>ii Kw nf jOs. iwr Pupil over on*; liundn'i.. 

tcatuiKMiiafa, (u bo aent to' April 1 h *11 \t to tlic S fif'iiierA uv ul the Cunipaiiy. 118 iJromptou 
Rood, S. W., fhim whom Airtlier inlfirnmlKin iiuiy he had. 


“PVEMNO EMPL(>VxM>:x\T WANTED bv a YOUNO xMAN, 

Three or Four Eicning* a week, aiMrrsring EnvcIotK**, Cinwlai*, Xe,, «»r ix* onalat a 
TradcMiian with hi* Hooka, ur anyaimilnr i;ar>iMjty--AiI(ln‘**, G. K., H Canal Terrace, Cam- 
d«ji Town, N.W. 

]pUlVATEx LIBR/VIHE.S, and tho.Mo of and Jxitonuv 

* and Soiciitiflc liialitutinnii. CA'I Al.HGrLU aiul AtlK\NGKP W. If. AYLOrl’, 
Liborarlan, llvl«rMio« will Th: given tu pariic* by ultwiu hr ha* breu vumii^cd — Adilrci.*, 33 
Chaapndi, E.C. 

pmvATE^skcujrrAUY " foriTuT" sessk )X.- lXan. oil 

MAN Und Claa* Hoiioarai wuiild bo vlitil to act n* ul»ovf> to a Nobloiimn ur Mi mH'r uf 
Parliament, Or to oMist ',u any Literary I’diuu'ity. tilgUeat rclereuoea aud u-atlnuMiiala _ 
AddroM, Mr. A. N. CoOJ'KK. Ul fhirliam J\rr4*:c, llyile i'ark, \V. 

qHl'NOBLEMK.V, M.P.\ L.VNiDrD" iMl<jrilTKT()lIS, and 

CLl>BS.-WASTEn.Ly n tiKNTLEMAN oj conMdcralilc cvr<Tictn.f, a FitlVATE 
SECRET AUYSHIP, or Puaithm ot Truiit unci OintUlvuco. the (l\itl<-a nt which he hen 
fhlAllcd. Olid haa exvcllent tcatinmnlaN. W ill be at liberty Muri-li 83. -Addresa. by letter . lo 
A. Z.iMr. M. Cooinea, lil Itvircut StrciL W. 

’OOlJRNRMOlJTIl. — To bo lAOT, for a baijr or short tinio^ 

KuntUhed or VnfurnUhed, a private IIOCSE, in the litat aitnation. Three Reueiitiun, 
Savon Bed Kooiiui. Stabling, Ac — Apply to F.. li., llurworili, JJournvniuutli, Huritii. 

JNFANT (TliPlTAX A~SYLiu.M~ WANS TiiA D 

' ralnM-mAK MAJESTy THE QUEE.N. 

There ore now nearly Gin fathcrlriw chiblren hi thi* Inatiluliun, many mere iulanta. 

9.Mhl Grphan* of peraiMiauiuio 111 proipi'rlty, gathered tugethcr fruni all purtaiif the Brltivh 
doininioua, have beeii admittcil. 
l*hirty will he Elofinl in May next, 

noinlnailiig Candidate* *hould bo aptdied for otonce, aa the lint will be cloavd 
^fiute^Uuiu and Donation*, upon u Lieh the Xnatltution U mainly deia*ndent, arc earnestly 
*tlluMibrr«~Meiar*. WlLlJAMS, 1>hAt;o.N, A Co., 80 Birc|iin Lone. E.C. 


II. The Commtiblouera nl» ftirtlier preparrd''to toecivc, on op belbiu tha aoth Of Rdvemhei 
[ 876 , uifcra of Benefaction* of not lew thou iiobeavK Ut eoiiUal volne toward* rooking tolll 
»rovi«i-.ii fill- the cure uf *oiiU, with u view to •ueh uffltra being mot by tho Board Iprlth OrtSl 
during the Spring of 1677. 

N.t}...ItmuBt bo clyarly luideratoorl that the Comnilaalonere ON not pledged to meet g 
Much Ollier*, the iiicBu* at their dlMpoaui being limited In oiuouiit. 

The diatributiun of tlicMC Graiita a Ul br made auldcct to the pDUovrllig gcoetol BcgijIidlnMi 

L A Benefaction from Triiatee*iOr from anyDio«cmaor oKhat Sodoty orbody of QpiitTUnitM 
IU well uB from any individual, whether auch JionellieUua oondot of money, land* hoM 
•itc for a hi>u*c, tUhc.or reutcliargc. any or aU, may Iw met by 4 Gnnt fvoiu the Gnu 
niiwionerai but ucliber a Site for a Church, uor a Orint ffrom^^oeen AuiNTaJUImt 
tiura Benefaction olraarlymcl by inch a Grant, uor money bdreowed Awm 

liuunly.nor a dtorgu upon the revenue* Of ouy EodeoIgalMl Cttmdmltdti i^rcgale * 
wde [except a* undermeiittoncil nnr aiiyEiuinwment,Ile<(nttti^GI<l»nF'BenetlKtk 
already aeciiind to a lleuefloe or Church, uor any teniiwraTy iutereitinorobargeB|M 
yropetty ~can be met by a Grant firvin the CqmmiiMionera, ». 

3. The Grant* will CDn*i*t nf Perpetual AimuHice In all eoaea, exeept Uuiie In wbkli, vHib 
view to the pruvlfliim of Portonagu Houbm, or tbr other Teoapn*. It'm^ MWeaf tU tl 
ConimiiwKineri to be Vapeelolly de«lrabtc that Cfuiltol ukould bo voted. . . 

3. No lingle TIeneflee or propowd Dlatrlct will lie eligible tv receive a Grant of a forger *u 

than ITiO iwr annum, or of fi .300 In ca|iital, and in no cnac will the Grant cxceAl ui val 
the Deiicfactiori otferad. the Grout, if It conaiat of a perpetual annuity, being e»ttmat 
na worth thirty year*' pureluue. 

4. DUtrlcU propoaed to he formed out of, or Cha}M‘lrle« propoaed to be flevered lyow. esfatli 

Ciircii. but the fiurinntbm or aoveroucc of which nhail not hare bicn legally eoAiplet 
oil ur iN'torv the 1st of Juiniary. 1677. nill nut bo eligible to reeeivv Grant*, except' 
L'jLM,'* whera Itie amount of Benefaction tiOVrcd would^with tlia Commlwumer*' Grxi 
b<' fuftloicnt to pro\ lUc an eudinruient ot X130 per ainmm, pr tu raise to Uiat amount oi 
cniluwmcut previoualy aecured. 

h. In selecting ra*c8 pilorlty will be given to tlioao whlcht having regard to income a 
population, hI-iuU uiiiiear to be tUemuai n«cv«4toua. 

6. A lliMiefli* held contrary to the pmviaion* of tho Plurality Aelt oa applicable to n 

Incuintx'iit* will nut lx: cuiiaidored ellgiblti for a Grant. W 

7. A Bencfii« which ha* reccUtnl n Grant J* not dUiiuaiifled, on the vflhr of a farther Be* 

faidiiin. from eoinpvtintr for a ihrtiicr Grout lu any aulaioauent ]raar» 

8. The Bcnclhctiotu If In rw,h. .md the GratU.Jf it consist* of vapilal, i&ny, in Che cose 

existing Iteiu Uccs. with tlw uousent of the Cominiaaloner* and the Blshiip of the IMoev 
Ik* lahl <nit in the iiun'IiuM- of Juiul, or tithe rentolmrgo, wltldn th« FOrlah or DtiUlcl. 
in the purcliiuio or ermi»n of a Paravnuge House. 

9. t:^'cry anpn<'ati<Mi must contain n apcclflc ofli>rofa Bcneibctlon, and mu«t reach the Cui 

nii8*li»KTH' Gilicc on ut tiufore tlic J'lth oT Nuveinlier. IV76, in orderto sender It elUHMc 
for u Grant in tlia Spring of ih 77( and in ilic yvviit of a Grant being mo^ b 
Bcnctlec. tlic Uc’ii-fai lion, If 111 niuncy, iiiuat bc tadd to the Cummlaahinora vU nr beAwo I 
Jatvf May Ibllouing. 

AH t'ornmunicAiion* *hoiilit addreiacd to tt>n Skorttahy, EoclosSovUcal Commiaslc 
10 Whilvliall Place, l^vndou, S.\V.,iuiil tin: postage i>i'C|{iuil. 

By Ortler of the Board, 

GEORGE PRtNGLE, 5ec»vfari 



•TlUfi kltB 

rkla 


with 


LR890B£*'-^ln Bi^nounciiiff tJie de^tb 

aMr.MOllTLOCR r ■ - - 

'O Alcona tot ir 


a Having rcz.ird to the provision* Af"Tlif Pariah of Maocbolier Division Ael,*' by whi 
a special fund fv created fur tho endowment and augmentation of Cures within Che ttorl^ 
klaiicticatcr. Port 1. ui llicav llcgulaliuni will he eoiwldercd os inapplicable to that parish. 

h Vidclicft; In the putmoovocif Her Majesty, eitlwr In right vf the Crown or of the Due 
oi lyancaater, (.1 the Duke uf ComwolL of any Arrlibishop or Biihop, Of any Dean lutd Chnpl 
Dean, Aic'hdcaeun, Pi-f’ljetplary, or other dlgiiKliry ur oflioer In hiiy Cathedral or Co)^l 
Churoh.ur uf any Rector, Vicar, ur IVnadunl Curntc, m such, or of a bOdF of TniltMl 
IKNWtfSsiug power tn .•h-iI gy transfer Uic right ufiiTewntattod. 

r Where the liwuinLcnt of a Benefice i* Willing to aurrender a pArUonof tlieXndowiiion 
such Beuefire t»warila uiimneutitja Oic lucutni* of n Dbirlet Chui;ch,mich aurrender trill 
treated lu u Iknefactiun of u sum equal to sevon years* purahose of the nniuMd Inisonu 
Burreiiilereil. 

f^DRNIsil ' YOUkTlODsFa^ DRAKE & OOIJPANY 

Dibstrated Catalogue, with prlocd Fumlshlog JMImlia, peet-ftW, 

Tabic Kiilve*, Ivory, iKirdoiteii, fivni Pi*. 

Kk'Ciru Forks.TabliN truni 31*. 1 Spoons, Sis. 






C'ornh 


Tapicr-AIfich^ Teo Trays, in Sets. !>nm SU. 

KIcet'o Tea and I'utteo 8et*. firuirl X3 7*. 

IMsh Cuvern. -Tin. Metal, Eleitro. 

Electro rrui-ts and Llmioura. 

linnipa>..Patent KockJTHL Moderator, fte. 

TJronxed Teu and Conn Urns. 

China and(«laifu.Dlnner SorrieM.hc. 

A Diacuunt of Five per cent, fbr Cosh PapmeHt* of f i and mBTifdl* 

B EANE * COM PANY. tcXmg William dtred^rxmdoaBridgr.B,G, JBiitobB ^ildAB. I 




E DRNT ds QO.. 61 Strandf and 64 Royal Exclianire. Manufac- 

• torara or CHRdNOMmftS. WAIXllEH. tfLOCKH. Ac. tc£to(oguoa fteai to 
ll«r Jfojaaty. U.R jf . tho Prinee of Waleo. and Foreign SovvKtgns. 

_MaKcra nf the OrcM Wosiminsicr Glook, and of the Naw Standard Clork of tho Royal 

I BteatolillBoyiilljwhandB.and Factory. Omord Street. London. 
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937, Sto, B» (totord W, 

A KT POfimY"Sl’Ul«d— Wliim. 

cumtirlated thalr Bulldlnir. and bavlmi cm * Ifv., 
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Bpeotoi'j^righ^ toDMu^oS^Yllid’Btoifio^^ 

Biriroii)<ri. 167^ Ml, 
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Clitics, literature, science, itNi) art. 



1,065, Vol. 41. 


March 25, 1876. 
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Pflce td. 


. . itlB ROA'AL TITtE. 

IT* ^ 

f TIHB hifitoiy of Royal Titica Bill haa been a aneccs* 
X sipn of aurprisos. At first Jilr. Disbacm wotiUI i\ot say 
what thd x)ew title was to bo. Ho still says that thoro was 
Jbr bis aitenco some i-ea^on, which, if incommunicable, 
bad tt most golomn characterr Ho acted under the advice 
of tbo Louo G11AKCKTJ4OU, and the Loro Ckanckllo^ seems 
to Iliive assiiT^ him that to say the Quki^n was to bo 
^ \%!mpreiis would, at one pdint of the progress of the Bill, bo a 
most tkiiGonstitutional procoediug, and tlmt to say tins at 
jsnothor point of the pn^gress of the Bill was perfectly cou- 
sUtutioTial. It is fortunate that in ocdjnary civil matters 
vihe judgments of Lord OMUNi^ a.rQ -^wbre luoid and inlel- 
In the eaillGr days of fhe discussion Mr, Disiunu 
(r^pl^ned that the reason for not extending the now title 
to the Colonies was that immerons colonial gontlernen came 
back to England and got as muoli of royally as they could 
possibly wisli. Uialust uttoranco on the subject was to* 
tiho effect ibat it would be a very good thing in itself to 
extend the title to tho Colonies, but that he really could 
not think of the propef woixl to use for tbo purpose. Some 
<day, he suggested, the lacking phrase might Hush on his 
inventive mind, but Until then UieColouieH must wait. It is 
scarceiv to bo'oxpecied ibat after the coDtompiuons picture 
dmwn by thh Pumu Minister of colonial aspirations, and 
the explanation of tlic vet^ poculiar reasons why a 
new title is to bo chosen for India, the Colonies will care 
to move in tho matter. Otherwiso they would Ixt in i\ very 
'Onrious position, and would bt) always telegraphing to their 
agents to know' how Mr, DtSRAEU*s mind w^as working, 
wlietber ha looked bright and iuvoniivo, or slill piizzliMl 
and dejected. Bat by far tho greatest .surprise was roi^ervod 
for ihiCl last. It was only at tho very closo of bis speech, 
;at the vciy end of tho debatos on the Bill, that the real 
object of the proposed cdinngo in tho Royal title wans 
. oxplaincd. ' The great secret was disclosed, and KngUiud 
>vas informed what was really meant In an arti.stic 
spirit .Mr. DtBBAELi hcightoiiod the offect of his revelation 
. by keeping tho main part of his speech on the loWcnit 
possible Iqycl. Ho had taken caro to go as low in ix)ini 
of argument as a could go. He referred to a letter 
ho‘ baa Teceived from a little girl of twelve, who assured 
that the Qiiko was called Empress of India in 
her i^gruphy book, and to anoincr cpmmuni, cation 
Arooi a Itbnconformjst minister, wbo pointed out to 
bim^l^t.thq .ftame addition to the Itoyal title was to be 
£^d in Whik^er's AlmanatJ^, It must have been 
with ii of jealousy that Mr. Disraexi recul tho bold 
uttekteoea Whiuiket; for ii appears that WhHaher has 
done Di^RAKLI professes, himself unable to do, 

imd.lrith a ^0 impartial ooinodan addition 

to the J^ai tiEe, specially iuctuding the Colouios. I'hosc? 
referei^iM to’littlo girli and almanacs seemed somewhat 
fR^oioUS Sifbtt iivi Pi|iiuB]L.i was replying to MV. Clad* 
ajQiiS end of a serious, and Exciting dolmto. But 

m 'ihmvh'ifling. A thunderclap is 
The/true .artist makes 
^au atmosphere of weary 
,ir *i^i|i|btouoUA' st*dlxK:ttt snd then hs ^ brings out bis 
" "" ittmng from his children and his 

Mr. , soared into ,tbe highest; lO^on 

pEditiM ^ great revelation was madq. tii^e md 
;thak tim imw., title was. to be adopted 
the . or to.jplea^ qf India, 

Tudito.adm^(^oni; 0 ^^ 



mark tho character of our goveniment of India as some* 
thing which Englishmen would not (huam of for them* 
selves. No ; th(^8e woro but titc small outskirts of talk, 
iliH parade of reasons w ith which great men must cloak a 
groat purpose. Tho thio meaning of tho new title is that 
it is a defence against Russia. • 

Mr. Diskaem is responsible for the security of the 
Queen’s dominions throughout the world. He has to 
survey tbo course, of*things on’^ the widest scalft.^ Jfc has 
iosMO distant '^dangers and lb meet them. On. rare and 
great occasions he has to take tho nation into bis con- 
tidence, to rouse it from a doceptivo sense of Gccurity^ and 
to call on it to join him in canying out those great, prompt, 
and effective measures by which sorious and imminent evil 
is to be averted. Wh»t does ho now find ? Russia on the 
borders of India, TuHtiry prostrate, in^conquorcd llusma 
conquering the ancient savago conquerori* of many gencra^i 
tion.s, and all this under our modern sysiciu of railways 
and telegraphs, known to every one of our trembling native 
fcllow-Hubjects. India is lilled with terror, and with 
legitimato terror, for Russia, that hammer of Asiatics, Is 
already knocking at her door, ilost happily wc? have a way 
of setting evcTj’thing right. We can keep ilnssia in her 

G *o]ht place ; we can tranquillizotho flattering spirits of the 
indoos. it is in vain that Russia is triumphant, and 
that India is despondent RiiKsia and India little know 
our rcBoiirrcH. In tin* face of the threatening legions of 
Russia, and the cowering millions of India, wo can do 
something effective, masterly, overpowering. Wo can 
give a hilly a new name, liow true it is that tbo arts of 
gove rnment aro fur .simpler than the^ foolish world ima- 
gines ! W'e have only to say “ J’hnpress’^ and Russia is 
clieckniated ami India happy. Tins is indeed pleasant, and 
it adds to our pleasure to Ihiuk that the device is of almoi^t 
universal apjiliiaiion. There is China, for example. Thero 
arc said to be foui* hundred millions of Chinese, and in 
China there is a general haired of foreigucra, and especially 
of Englishmen. If China could but collect iU strength and 
dare to gnitify iU' iiutipathies, it might make itself very 
disagreeable to us. The natives would know by railways 
aiii telegraphs what was irnpcndiiig, and Sir Stafiokd 
KouiiicOTE would discern “(.Uiina” to bo trembling ou 
thoir lips. W© c^ould soon stop oil that. Wo should 
at once begin to study mimes. ^Ve should discover that 
the Emperor of Cum a was called the Child of ib^ Sun 
and Lord of the Elowery Land. We could soon beat tliat. 
Wo should call the Qckek tbo Daughter of the Solar System, 
which would at least give us tbo planets to llie good, 
and Lady of the Botanical System generally, so that wo 
should have the uon-flowering plants to our credit. China 
would bo scared, oud the natives of India w'onld be- as 
proud of us as peacocks are of th^iselves. Very songqine 
persons might even niiticipnto that universal gravitation ” 
and ‘UTyplegauiB would bo seen Irembling on wtivO 
lips. Of course nothing great can be got without spiqo 
risk, l^iera is a chance of failure in the m.bst statesman* 
like schemes. It is: not almluto^* (^^rtain 'that onr now 
and brilliant device will answer ; and its foilurOi l^e most 
fidlurcs; might place us in a worse position beiEore; , 
The natives may notice that sounds do * not 
and that a Eussiqn ballet will bava 9)S hiUei whotimtiJbW 
dusky sufferer who receives calls with his ^ 

a Queen or ah. Empress. ; If the oC tqdia uMs li^a 

any other human bciugi> 'nimt 
thrown into a panic; ratik^ 

Mr, llnnASM's statement. 
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mtirmor to mm m their odd dumb way, “ Wo uMdcrstood an cntiro year no itn^iatienco was expressed for the resntnp- 
“ that Kn^lisbujon wefo not at all afraid of linsatansy that tion of Parliainentary government, llonoefortlr the Ki|«a 
they thought Rnssiti mtimr weakened herself than will have to deal with the oxigonoioa of ambitions generals 
** sirongthened herself by pushing forwards. fast, and that and with the intrigues of votcran* politicians; From the 
“ to cenejner Ttartaj's was a very ditferent from scanty accounts which have been pablishcd, it seems that 

“ coni|neri!ig Ilighlaudcrs or Quardsmon. Now wo (ind the King has been received in his capital with an entba- 
^'we were wrong, and that you yourselves arc very much siasin which is naturally suggested by his good fortune m 
“ frightened ; and when we ox|iectod that, if you said you terminating the civil war. His extreme youth is calculated 
“ were frightened, we sliould bo told not to fear, biioauso both to attract popular iavour and to divert any rosoutment 
“ you would and could light hard, wo are told to be easy which may have been })rovoked by tho Govornmont from 
*• because we may call the yuKKN by a now naino. Alas! tlio King to liis Ministers. It will now become necessary 
“ this does not produce ll»» promisi^l cftcot. Wo make a to decide on tlio policy which is to bo adopi>cd in meeting 
great oflbrt. We actually get the word * impress’ out tho demands of the Church. Tho Italian pajiers which are 
“ of our lips, and still wo are not Jiappy. You tio not supposed to e.xpross the t)piuion.s of tho Vatican have rashly 
“ seora tho person to save ns ; but rather a remote, deiioiineed the collapse of the Carlist cause as a fatal 
“ shadowy, iueiriJctuMl sort uf person, mnildled in mind by misfurtiino to tho Church. It vrould have been more judi- 
“ eorres ponding with infants and poring over almanacs, cious to profess coutideuco in tho piety of a XiMG who is acta- 
“ This i.-s bad for us and for you.'* Luckily, as the Ministry ally siaicd ont.hu throne. King Alfonso succeeds after a short 
is able to assure ns, ihc natives aro not like any other interval a mother who was as eager as tho most bigoted 
know'll people, and the.st; sad thoughts will never come into of Pretenders to sacrifice) tho rights of her subjects to tbo 
their innoeciut heads. pretensions of Rome. Tho NuNcno and tho Spanish 

Tho task of the Ministry has consisted in finding v<‘ry prelates insist on acquiring, the absolute control of edu- 
liad reasons for a very bad nieuNure. Whether the measure cation,* and on the ]>roliibif.ion by law of a public profession* 
is unpopular or nut, we have no means of judging. We of heresy and seliism. A concession of their principal 
imagine the truth to hi^ that, wdth mo.>it persons who know demands would be, of ail measures which could be sug- 
enough of historv* to bo able to critici/o the Hill, it is uti- gested, tho most distasteful to the nation. The SnariisK 


popular ; to tho mass of tho people it i.s si matter of entire 
imtitrereiice, us mueli n.s the proju^r relations of the Indian 
Govcmuieiit hero to tlio Indian Govurniiient in Iruha. d'o 
some few who love to indulge in rnd.^iy and vulgar manilcs- 
tatioHS of what thi*y call loyalty the mea.suru is welcome, 
and it is also welcomo to some Conservatives, who like any 
opportunity <if outvoting tho Opposition. Tlio.so wlio dis- 
approve of tho measure eaii only say in a quiet wa}’ what 
they think. They arc for tho most part not the sort of ; 
people w'ho busy themselves with petitions ami public moeU 
ings, and, if they were, they would feel that the (^iu.kn has 
at least dosorved thus niueh by tho many virtues of her 
reign, that she and her titles should not. be made tho 
theme of popular discussion. Tbo only body in which 
public discussion of tlu; subject could properly be lield was 
J’arlijiiRont, and although tiie Hill has bei u oavri ’1 by largo 
innjorifies, tho criticism it has reeciviid has l*y :io means 
bi*eb unavailing. It has more especially forced Mr. Di.<- 
iiAKLl to declare that ho will do his utmost to ktn*p tlio 
lm[)eriai title loc;il. If pos.^ibie, we in England aro to have 
nothing to do witli it. In tho proclamation to bo is.«;ued 
when the title is assumed an explicit dcclaratiou will be 
made that, for every Jhigli.slr purpo.*^(? tlic CJ|ri:i:-S reniaiu.s 
(^uccn. Tho inomber.>i of tho Royal Family are not to bear 
any addition to flicir titli s which will refer lo the new 
iligiiity of the Qt’Kr .N’. Even Indian appeals are to he mado 
to the (^ueen, not tho Eiiq.uess, in C'ouiicil. T'here aro 
Bouie ocousioii.s <ui which even in Erigland it w’id bo 
iuiptjssiblo to avoid using rhe fidl title of the (JiiEN, 
but* she is for all l-loglish purposes to forget that she is 
Empress of India as much as tor English purpose.s her 
suiee.stors forgot they were Elcelor.s of Hanover, These aro 
all very wise preeaiitious, ami there is no reason to iloubt 
that the declaration uf tin; ^iiiiistry sincere, and will be 
earned out so a.s, in part at least, to (•tl'ei’t iia object. The 
Ministry lias dnno what lb cv.in to remedy the mi.schief which 
it chose itself to create. The gushings of Imperialism will 
bo discouraged. The danger ihur* wa.s threatened will bo 
guarded against; liut it will remain, and tin* safeguard.s 
wall, w'c fear, lie lU't always operative. Muiikiml cannot 
1 x 3 trusted alwjiN.s lo refiain friuri vulgarity and ailulatioii 
when vulgarity and adulation iiiid a door coii.slyiitly open 
through which they can inli ude. llowrvcT, the Hill lias 
passed through tlio Commons, and a mca.snfo conceived in 
mistake, and supported by arguments soiTjctime.s frivolous 
and fioinetiines extremely dangerous, is sent to the Lords 
for such discussion oh Hills aro likely to receive in tlie 
Lords W’hen it is a (JonRcrvativc Govcriiincnt that submiLs 
them for oonsidenitioii. 


SPAIN. 

f I^JIE i*eturn of King ArFo>’so lo Madrid corninences a 
-I- 1‘ew period of his reign. As long us tlio Carlist war 
liusted hii was assured of tho support cf a largo part of tho 
nation, and of abstiueiice from nclivo oppobitiori on the part I 
ot tho reniaimU ". Irregular acts of vigour, whicli indeed ; 
uro too familiar in Spain, w’ero readily condoned, and for | 


people arc not at nil inclined to Protestantism^ but they 
value tho right of exercising their owm judgment without 
control li\)m the clergy. The tyninny of tho Inquisition,, 
and tho national (lcba.soiuont of which it 'was a principal 
c.ausc, uro not yet forgotten. On this point the middle 
clas.ses uro united with tlio fanatical Republicans whr> 
'would perhaps, if they wen) in pow'or, bo not less intolerant 
than tho clergy whom they <lcto.st. in Spain, as in tho 
rest of (k^ntiiiOLi b\l JOurope, revolutionaiy opinions have 
b(‘Conie inseparably connected with a violent liairori of re- 
ligion. It w’ould bo highly unadvisablo to roiiiforco thi> 
most turbulent class by tho educated Liberals who only 
wish to repress tliu encroachments of tho clergy. 

The MinisterH have repented a mistako which has often; 
been committed by their predccesBora in packing the Cortes 
too exclusively with tlu*ir own partisans. An overwliolming 
majority even of friends and supporters ahvays tends to 
become unmanageable. Jn countries where constitutional 
goveniniont is better understood than in Siiain, judicious 
JMinisliTS n'cognizo the uso of an Opposition in piotoctirig 
them fiom tho pressure of t.heir own xoaluus partisans- 
The Upper House, which indeed has but little iidluenco, is 
mainly compo.sed ol’ extravagant and impraoticablo Mode- 
lates. The same party is inconveniently powa'rfuJ in tlio 
more po]>idar Assembly; and tbo Ministers wdll have 
some dilhculty in restraining its impolitic devofhm to the 
interesl.s of tho Church. The Pro.sidoTit of tlio Council on- 
eouriiged tho clerical [uirty to reckon on hi.s aid, xvhen at 
the beginning of the Kino’.s reign ho promised tlio Nuncio 
that he would recogni/e the Concordat arranged by Queen 
l.'^Ai.Li i.A. He lias .'•irice found it iieees.sary to retract some of 
tho e.uncessiuns which ho imprudently made, but it is not 
known whether he eonc«,iiler.s that his temporary retirement 
from olVuM* relieved him from tho obligation of injudicious 
pledge.^. If i'h(* .Miiii.stcr is well advised, ho will encourage tho 
eH'orus of ISaoa.sia to organize an Opposition. It i.s odd 
that the leader of the small Liberal section in tho House- 
sliould only two years ago have been regarded us a reac- 
tionary Conservative. Tho Progressist followers of 
Zoi:iiii*LA aro for tlie present silenced and excluded from 
juiblio life ; and Caste la a is tho only representative of tho 
Kepnblioans who tlnrire years ago wore paramount in 
Spain. The rumour of Queen Jsaijella’s return to Madrid 
lias not been lately nmowed. ff she is anxious for tho 
secure establishment of her son’s dynasty, slie will not 
ha.sieii a visit w hich at the piesent moment would botlt 
encourage theederical faction and alarm tho best supporters, 
of tho throno. Tho revolution by whicli she >vhh dethroned 
li.as liithorto done little good, but it has novel* been rei|Midi* 
ated by the nation. 

The geucmls wlio have at last put an und to tho civil 
war will not he backward in claiming thoir toward. 
JovELLAH, who was not long since Prime Minister and 
(loinmarHler-in-Chief, has b(x;n sent into honourable exile 
as (Jovernor of Cuba. If, with the aid of tbo large rein- 
forcements which aro now at tbo disposal of the Uoyom- 
, moot, ho succeeds in supproMsing tho insuiTOOtioni ho will 
bavodonoas great a service to tho State as themost successful 
of bis rivals ; but it is diilicult for even the best 
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troapa to deal vritU, oemional levies which con dia- 

bflwfi when they are in dan^r of being owpoweved, 
QuESiPA, who was Chief of tlie SUff, or virtual Com- 
mauder»in«>Ghier, during the late cai^paign, finds himaolf 
overshadowed by the reputation of two of his principal 
lienteoai^ts. mahtimks Campos, in the course of last 
autumn, performed the important service of taking Soo 
do Urgol, and he contributed largely to the final defeat of 
the Garlists by the bold march which cot thi?m off from 
their communications. Primo pi llrvKttA in the last 
days of the war tf>ok the stronghold of Kstclla, v/hich had 
been before and since ilio defeat and death of Concua tlio 
centre of the Ciirlist resistance. Both the generals are in 
the prime of life ; both are supposed to be uinbitiouB ; and 
tltey have already accompHshed in eoncort a grttat and suc- 
cessful political enterpriKO. But for their proclamation of 
Don Apfomso as liing at the beginning of 1875, the resto- 
ration, though it was inevitable, might perhap.s have been 
cfiectod at a less convenient time. The distribution of 
titles and ordcr.^ will present no other difficulty than the 
personal jealousies which it may probably create; but the 
restorers of the Monarchy and the victoi^s of the civil war 
will probably not be contented with honorary rewards. 
In tho generation which is now |)a6sing away KARVAEZ, 
O'Donnsli., Prim, and Skrbano founded their political 
power in sueecssion on their tnilitary i^ipiitatiuii and on 
their influence with the anny. If their puccossors are not 
more self-denying, the era of constitutional government 
nmy still bo long dehiycd. Time will show whether tho 
precedents of tho last reign are to be followed. 

There is reason to believe that the material prospects of 
S|>aiu have not boon greatly afibett^d either by incessant re- 
volutions or by the Carliatwar; but tho lliiancial deficiency 
which had previously been, chronic has become almost 
hopeless. It wonld bo unpopular and might bo dangerous 
to iiicrea.so the taxes, and the public credit is extinct. It 
wonld bo jKissiblo to iiicrcase both tho revenue and the 
genoml wealth by tho adojition of a more liberal iiirifi', but 
the relaxation of pretcotivo jtliities would perhaps provoke 
opposition ovou from the complaisant nornincos of the 
Oovornmont in tho (lortes. A few y'oars of peace and 
order might render it possible to re-establish in sorno 
degree tho national credit. Tho chance of regular improve- 
ment is impixived by the form of government to which 
tho nation has perhaps finally reverted. Tlu Snaniords 
have for rnatiy generations had no reason lor that 
kind of loyalty which is founded on giatitude for scrvii.'es 
rendered by tho Crown, Not a single BoeunoN King, with 
the exception of CiiAJii.i:slII.iu tho earlier years of his reign, 
bae been an honest or able ruler, lu the present century 
CHABiiKs IV., Ferdinand VTT.,and Isabella II. might have 
been expected to render royalty permaneTitly' odious to the 
nation; yet Prim, who was the ablest Spanish statesman 
<of the day, thought it worth while to import a ibreign 
Prince, and tho subsequent failure of the Uopublic af'er- 
wards went far to justify his policy, lu a country where 
‘Ministers and military chiefs are couslautly iutrigning 
against one another for supremacy, it is something to have 
A permanent element in tho Governtnout, oven when the 
powei* of tho King is only nominal, if Ai.ruN.so XIl. 
nhonld prove to bo liereafter u man of oliaractor amiability, 
it is probable that he may exorcise great inllucncc over public 
affairs, and that he may lx;ooino strong enough to reduce 
ihe military chiefs to their proper and subordinate po.sition. 
A Republic is more at the mercy of personal ambition, 
beoaufio the first place, instead of the second, is tho ^lossiblo 
pmo of success. 


PUBLIC VIRTUE IN AMERICA. 

T he Bepublican majority in the United Slates ISenate 
has had the good sense to malcc a stand against the 
arrange project of reducing the salaries of tho principal 
oSoers tho Union, \Vhile thirteen Gommittocs of 
the House of Bopresontativos ore investigating a maoh 
laiger number of ebargea of oorrupMon, it seems singularly 
ttnsoaeotiable to inoreaso existing causes of toniptaiion and 
to diminish securities for honesty. It is not improbable 
that the Democratic party has remembered that, although 
it controls the House, its rasher proposals are likely to be 
oorreoted by the Senate. Like other legkiative'inovements 
the present yeavi the redootion of aalaries.is pi^ 
Ixahlj liAer desigaea to influenoo the Ppesidmitial deottbu 
tts»fisritBOStam In reducing the PRfisjpm’s 


salary once more to 5,000/. a year, the, House i , 

suntatives humours an ancient popular prQudiee, 
the Americans are tho least |mrRiiiionions of nations, 
have always taken pride in tho rigid economy whtoh has 
boon practised in the remuneration of public fonctionaries. 
The foanders of the Republic had ]>ei*haps been impressed 
by the lavi.sh practices which thou TH’ovailed in England ; and 
they were certainly bent on asserting tho principle that the 
rulersofthecoinmon wealth wore not a pxivileged aristocracy. 

It was probably an tvccidont that Kome of tho earlier Prm- 
dents were, like Washington, possessors of indepondent 
estates, and no preferouco has in later times been given 
to birth or fortune. The jealousy with which modem re- 
formers aftect to regard tho holders of large salaries is in 
the present instance stimulated by the fact that all the 
present incumbenlH belong to tho Ucptiblicau party. Tho 
Jfoinocriitic managers have not forgotten that their success 
in tho elections ol 1 874 was in some degree duo to tho un- 
popularity which had been inenrrud by tho then^ existing 
Congress, The pay of inornbei*8 and the salary of the 
President had been suddenly doubled; and much indigna- 
tion was caused by a vote wliieh antedated the incinase, so 
as to give the members back pay from the beginning of 
tlicir term. It is probable that the allowance to members 
of Congress was previou.sly iusufllcient ; and the increaso 
would Jmve been less objcctionablo if it had been only 
prospc*ctivu. Tho proseuL salary of tho PRESIDENT is not 
much larger in proportion to tho value of money than 
half tho nominal amount in the early days of the Republic. 

Among the proposed reductions is included a diminution 
in tho H.-ilury of lliu Aincricmi roprescutativeH abroad, and 
among them of the Minister to England. It is of course 
*l‘or the Americans to judge exclusively of the regulations 
of their diplomatic si.*rvice ; but they have almost always 
paid England the compliment of Eending a Minister of 
position and character to represent the Union iu Ijondon. 
Ainuiig the number there have been men of independent 
fortune j but there have been others of scanty means. The 
Minister ot a great Power naturally lives in the society of 
persons of rank and of wealth j ami it must bo mortifying 
either to Ueeliue suitable hrjspitality or to bo unable to 
return it. A recent and notorious iustauce has illus- 
trated the inexpedioDcy of exposing diplomatists to 
the temptations which result from iusiillicicncy of income. 
General Scuenok: mu.<st at pnwent be assumed to bo 
iniioeeiit of all serious irregularify, but his Government has 
censured hijn and accepted Jiis resignation on the express 
gnjuiid of the impropriety ol' his conduct in becoming 
director of a joint-stock mining enterprise. Generui 
SciiENOK himsdi alleged his want of money as on excuse 
for a proceetling wdiicli has for a long time past boon re- 
garded by n‘ypcctuble Arnuvicuii.s us a public scandal. 
Wliero one Minister has merely been iudiscroet in his 
eagcrues.s to increase his uu^uns, another might perhaps 
p;i.s8 the boundary which separates iinprudcnce from fraud. 
On his rcliirn to the United States General ScUENCK will 
find persons as highly ])luced himself who have practised 
gross corruption, llis own conduct w’ould perhaps not 
luive incurred the disapproval of tlic Prksident if he lia<l 
not, as Minister in England, been exposed to tho notice 
ot lureigu witnesse.s. General ycHE.NCK's iniscorriago uiiglit 
have huggo.sted the expediency of increasing the aalary of 
lii.s ultice; but it fiirni.shesa wtiiinaical reason for rendering 
tJiu income of his succcs.sors still more insufficient. 

General Grant, alarmed pcvliups at the I'ecoiit exposures 
at Washington, has. in noniinatnig a successor to Geneml 
SciJENCK, left the narrow oircio ol his political allies and 
questioimble friends and kinsmen. It was for once though.. 
e.s.seulial to preter an lionest and cultivated candidate to a 
vulgar political adventurer. The nomination of Mr. Dana 
was generally approved, both in iU*;lf and a.*? an abaudon- 
inont of the policy which had found cx])ro.ssion in tho dis- 
missal of i^Ir. Motive Y. Mr. Dana many years ago acquired 
distinction both by his spirited cruisn before tho mast in a 
wlinler, and by the literary ability of tho work in which 
his experience is recorded. Ho might have sucoeeded as 
an author, but ho preferred tiio Bar, where he gradually 
acquired a large practice and a high character for ; in- 
tegrity as well as ability. Although ho has always 
longed to the Republican party, and in former tinwA 'to its 
And-Slavery aeotion, his fit^t appearance as a oandulato 
for the Le^slaturc myo deep ofience fo Urn xyiafori of 
the BepttbUcans in Massaohtisetts. In oomiMli wi^ the 
best his ^antoymen iu theStiate andiu the Union, 
Mr. Dana considered the prominouoo and inftnesne of 
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General Butll'r as disgraced to ibo wliolu community. 
At an election of Bopreseiitativcs Mr. Ua^'A contested with 
General Butler the Essex district of Massachusetts. At 
that time Butler was in the height of bis discroditablo 
power, banng recently been the lo^er of the majority in 
the House, and being still the confidential adviser of the 
ruESiUENT. Among many exploits of a similar kind General 
Butler had iudi:i(*.ed the Uou.se to vote for the partial re* 
pudiation of the debt ; and in his personal capacity ho was 
strongly suspected <)r gross corruption nt tlio time when 
ho held high office during the war. An opposition to the 
rc-election of Butler was an appeal to iJio Republicnna to 
repudiate the most discreditable of ihtip party lemlers. 
As might have boon c\pO(*te(l, Mr. D.vna w'as (lentMine«»d as 
a traitor to the party organization, and :tfter his defeat by 
an overwhelming majority he was left in an i>olale«l 
))Ositioii. Two years ago probaldy no citizen In the irniLod 
States seemed less likely to receive ]>referDient from a 
PRESiDEHr who has babitmilly disregarded the personal 
(pialifications of candidates for efliec. 

At the election of itS74 it appeared that, a reaction bad 
taken place in Massachusetts, not in favour id Democratic 
doctnne.s, but ngain-st corrupt Republicans. To tiio g^Mieral 
satisfaction of tlio it'spcctublij classes tlirnrighout tin? 
United States, Goncral lii;TMVR hisfc the seat which he h.iil ! 
so long occnpictl, and tlie RiiSSinUNT, who Jiad fornieily | 
expressed profound eonlempt tor Bu ii.i li’s military j 
qualities, now perhaps begjin to think that he vmis j 
no longer worth cultivating as a jioiitical sup- 
porter. When the Washington scandals smldeuly becamo } 
dangerous, it was oljviously prudent to till the. vacancy 
ill the oCTicc of Minister to Kuglaiul with a uoiniiu‘0 of j 
niioxcopiioTiahle character, and the sagacious inst.inct which 
the PuLSiDV.ST has occasionally displayed led liiru to the 
bound conclu.sion that the opponent of lii: ILLU was pnibahly 
an honest man. It might have been sup[»osed that the 
I’KESIDEMt’s uniLSually sempulonH cnrulnet would have met. 
with universal apjjroval ; but it became uccussaiy to take 
into calculation the audacity of Buti.ku and the iir placable 
rescutmont of the Republican lenders again.^ .01 ind*'- 
pendeut seceder from the parly orgauizaliou. .\lr. W. B. 
liAWUENCE bad a literary or ]>rofeb£iionjil thud with Mr. 
Dana, who liad been suKstituigil by tlic publishers 
for the forriicp editor of Wiikaton’s Intci'iuiltuiKtl fniw. 
General Buil/ r, in Tcvcngo fur -Mr. Dana'a Jonner opposi- 
tion, placed Jiis energies at the .service of Ah*, liiwm.xcj. ; 
and both, while tho}’ were obviously .aelunted by peisonal 
liostility, represaiited to the Porcigii (-\iinmittee t)f the 
Senate, ostensibly on public ground.s, 1 bat Mr. J)axa had 
been guilty of literary piracy, which is, it setuns, still re- 
cognized in the States a.M w'roiigful wdicn it is no! pra«;;ised 
at the expense of Rnglish autluus. The (^>irumitoe 
received the accusation without eommuiiicating with Mr. 
Dana, and it was understood that they would a«lvise the 
Senate to rejciCi the nouiination. On furllicr ivlhclion, or 
probably in dcfeivucc to ])rudciit advice, the Uoiiiniittcc 
ofiered Mr. Dana an opportiinily of explannliuti. lie lias 
wisely refused lo ilefciul himself lx fore his political aclver- 
saries, when they had at lir.st heeu guilty of gro-.s injus- 
tice and parti.saTi.ship. At the same tiino he aci.cpts, Jiu fur 
us ho is concerned, the Pj:i:.sii)r..Ni*s uoruination, and loaves 
to the Soimto tho responsibility of rejecting tlio noiniua- 
iion. It is notorious that the eliargo of piracy is trumped 
np for the occasion by General Buildr, altbougli Mr. 
Uawuence, as judge in his own case, may sincerely have, 
believed himself to be ivrunged. If the fippiiinlineiit of 
Mr. Dana is not confirmed, the Pui.aiinLNT will haveiucuiTcd 
by one of hi.s be.st actions a rebnke wliieh has been often 
withheld when ho has made objectionalilo appointineiits. 
fiesentmeiit against tlie ollieioiis interfercncu of Genera] 
Butler and the partisanship of tin? Senate will ])robably 
coufiiin the President in his novel appreciation of inti LTrii ) 
and merit. 


THE MEPwCIiANT SHIPPING BILL. 

ri*^ HE extent cif the reconstruction which a Bill may un- 
JL dergo duHng its passage through Committee lias never 
boch precisely ascertained, and it i.s possible that when tho 
Merehaat Shipping Bill coQjtd.s to bo read a third time it 
may be altered beyond the possibility of recognition. No 
process that fulls much short of this will make it a good 
Bill. Indeed, if the distinction between the principle of a 
measure and its details were maintained with any strict- 


ness, the Bill Avonld bo beyond improvement in Oommittee. 
The chief (|af stioii at issue is as to a compulsory survey of 
ships— that i«, of course, with regard to construction, for 
the question of overloading cannot arise till afterwards. 
To alh)W this, it is said, would be to refuse to shipowners ^ 
that ninouiit of law ivhich is essential to the fairness of 
the cliusc. They inny build what ships they like, they 
may repitir them or not ns they like, but they make their 
election nt their own risk. Government o&cials stand 
thick around thorn, and they may at any moment find 
their ships in tho hands of a detaining officer, and them- 
selves accused of misdemeanour. The condition of every 
ship is regarded hy tho Government in the light of a 
riddle, tho fun of which would Ixj gone if you knew tho 
answer befoi-ehaiiil. Tho detaining officer sees a ship 
I m.'ikin ready lor .sea, and presenting all the external 
, signs of being seaworthy. Ho has the oxcitemont 
j ol knowing that, if ho lets licr go, and she provea 
j to b(i rotttuj, he will have brought his employers into ill 
I repute ; while, if he detains her, and she proves to be sound, 

I ho will have inaile his employers liable to costs and 
’ damages. Comptiksory survey would put an end to this 
inleresting uneertainty j but the most nervous of detaining 
oUieers will not wish to havo the responsibility taken off 
bis shouhh'rs, since if thc?ro w^ere compulsory survey thero 
would bo no need of detaining officers. A man must 
bo puor-sf>iritcil indeed who does not think agitation 
lulli r lluin nnnihilation. Mr. Lindsav has described the 
macliitierv which will bo required to carry out tho object 
of the Bill in his h tter to the Ttmos of last Monday. It 
he says, “just such a document ns the War Office would 
“ issue if we were nbout to be invaded. On all iHirts of 
“ the coast we aro to havo inspcxitors, surveyors, judges, 

“ and assessors—- a perfect army to watch and see that any 
“ Jb itisli iiierchant-sliip which leaves our ports is built, 

“ equipped, slowed, and manned according to Act ol 
“ Barliament.” This is an eniinently ingenious mode of 
getting tho smallest jiOFsible return for the greatest possible 
cxpemlilMru to the? Government and the greatest possible 
nieonviuiienco^to the shipowner.s. When a ship isdolaincd, 
w bether on the suspieion of the det/fiiniug officer, on the com- 
]»lahit. of the crew, or on tho romonstranco ofMr.pLiMfcioLL, 
it is incbt likely to bo detained just at tho moment 
when it is going to sea. It is then that tho detaining 
otliccr will liiivo to )iudce up bis mind wliotber to move iu 
i the matter or not, and tlie deeisiou upon a point of this 
j kind is usually put ((if li> tho latest possible moment. It 
I is then iliat the lact that ibeir lives may bo oudangcred if tho 
; ship saih w ill be most forcibly brought home to tho crew, 
aiul .saiKirs arc nut the class of men to ti'oublo thomselveB on 
t his head a d;iy top soon. Jt is then that any reports that may 
K* in circulation about the condition of tbo ship will take 
tbeir most detimte shape, and will be most certain to seize 
the attoni ion of any philanthropic bystander. ITct at no point 
ihroiigliout tbc various ])roceiaEcs of building, repairing, 
j and loading can a survey with regard to construction be in- 
, stituted with sc» little cbiincc ofits being thorough, supposing 
I tho complaints to ho valid, and so great a certainty of 
I sumo one being the loser, supposing them to be groundless. 
Dad tbesanic process been gone through when the ship was 
building, or w hen it w’a.s empty, it woidd havo in no way in- 
t erfered wi tb it s going to .s(?a on tho advertised day, and every 
])orLiou of the vessel would liavo been open to examination. 
\V hen it is postptmed to a moment at which sarveyand deten- 
tioii liavo become identk^al terms, damagu is certain to 
, be iueurred cither by tho shipowner if it is decided that 
I the ship has to be repaired, or by tho Board of Trado if 
;'it i.s decided that sbo is lit to go to sea. If tho Govom- 
mont. aie hi'iit upon doing busiitess on this principle, it is 
stniiigo that they did not go further still and station their 
di'laiiiing ullicer.s a hundred miles or so out at sea, with 
j)owrr to seize any onl ward-bound British ship and bring 
her back into port for tbo purpose of being surveyed. This 
would liHve involved longer detention and greater loss 
c'itlicr to the owner or tej the Board of Trade, and as these 
objoeis Hocni lo bo the only ones likely to be attained by 
tho present Bill, they might as well have been attained 
wii )] tlie greatest conceivable complotoness. 

Jlitlie-rto we liave argued on tho assiimpUoxi that, though 
the inconvenience of detention at the last moment must 
fall on the shipowner, tho damage incurred by detention 
will in the long run bo pretty equally divided between tte 
shipowner and tho Government. Bat there' are taro 
alternatiyo possibilities to be allowed for. .It may be 
tbe^ detaining officer will nsaally snooeed in jastil^Qg hta 
action in detaining a ship. Tho &n, it must be remembered, 
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does Bot make the Board of Trodo liable for doeto and 
damagee, unlesa it appears tliat there was not ‘^reason- 
*^ able and probable canse for the provisional deten- 
“ ti<»i of the ship/’ and tbo dispositioa of tbo C^rU of 
“^Survey created by the Act may bo to shield tbo 
Board of Trade at the expense of the shipowner. In that 
case the consequences to British trade may bo very serious. 
And those consequences will bo incurred without any com* 
ponsating gain to British sailors. If au owner knows that 
his ship is to be surveyed wliile she is building or repair- 
iiig, ho has a motive for taking care tliat she is built or 
repaired properly. But if he knows that she may bo sur- 
veyed just as she is about to sail, and that, whatever her 
condition is, the chances arc that the detaining ollicor will 
bo able to satisfy the Court of Survey that there was 
reasonable and probable causo for her detention, he has 
no motivo for taking care that she is built or repaired pra- 
perly.* Tho costs and charges of detention fall equally on 
the just shipowner and on tho unjust, and the most protii- 
able policy on the whole is to spend little money and take 
the chance of tho vessel escaping notice. It may ho, again, 
tliat tho detaining officer will bo fearful of getting his em- 
ployers into trouble, ox* that the Board of Trade will issue 
stringent instructions to prevent their being brought into 
trouble, or that the Courts of Survey will gcnorally lean 
to tho side of tho Hhipownei’ ah against the Government, 
and thereby make detaining ollicorH despair of doing any 
good by detention. In any one of these ways the Act 
may at once or in the end become a <lead letter. It will 
give sailors a form of prottiction ; but that will be all. 
In short, a survey fus to eonstrnction i.s likely to ho more 
convenient and serviceable at tht> outset t.huu afterwards ; 
but of (*/)urso therci tniist also bo some kind of subsequont 
snpor vision as to repairs and overloading. 

To all appearance, the proceodiugH of ^fouday 
will determine whether the Bill is to he persevered 
with in its present shape. The amendment that 
stixnds hr^t for discussion ou that day is ono which, 
if adopted, would change tho whole character of the 
measuro, and render uiuc^tenths of th# subsequent 
clauses altogether suporlluous, Mr. PiiiMSOiiL will propose 
to insert a provision that every British ship not classed in 
Lloyd’s Kegistry, or in the Jjiverpool Registry, or belong- 
ing to certain Companies, or specially exempted by the 
Board of Trade, shall, before proceeding to sea, bo fur- 
nished with a certiti(*ato of her sea wortlii ness in bull, 
equipment, a«d machinery, and tliat no British ship shall 
without such corliUcaie clear outwards from any poi’t in 
the United Kingdom. M^'liere is no need to consider at this 
point whether the means by wliicli Mr. proposes 

to carry out tho principle of compulsory survey are ihc best 
that can las devised. They may bo suscujptiblc of great 
impi*ovemont, but it is to he hoped that tlic discus.siou of 
Monday will not turn upon mere details. . Mr. Plimsoll’s 
ameiidmeiit raises the question whether the ])rotectiou 
demanded for tho seaman is to ho afforded by prescribing 
ibttt all Bca-goiug ships shall conform to certain con- 
ditions or by giving tho Oovermneut power to detain 
any ship which it suspects of falling short of those condi- 
tions. Wo have quotiid Mr. Lindsay's opinion of the latter 
expedient, and his estimate of tiio former is equally in- 
Btructive. The principle of Mr. Plimsoli/s amondmeut, ho 
says, “ is sound and unanswerable, and it is ono which the 
** public bus a right to demand.’* The greater number of 
Bintish ships already possess certiiicates of seaworthiuo.s.H. 
They have their ascertained place at Lloyd’s or on the Liver- 
pool Register, or they bear tho Government passenger.^’ 
certificate. Who aro tho men who object to their ships 
being iuspeeied by soino competent autbonty ? Not the 
owners of seaworthy ships generally, for they already go to 
liLOYu's or to tho Liverpool Registry, and ask, not only for 
survey, but for classification. No doubt there are some 
owners of seaworthy Hhipa who object to compulsory survey, 
either fx'om some personal crotcliet or from tho rcmeinbrnncc 
of some old quarrel with Lloyd’s. But tho great bulk of 
the rosidne will bo owners who know their ships to bo un- 
seaworthy, or who so far suspoct them to bo unseaworthy 
that tbov think it safer not to run the risk of having them 
surveyed. If ithe owners of good shi^s, and especiedly tho 
owners of classed ships, would dissociate themselves from 
this minority, and accept tho principle of Mr. Pltmsoll’s 
amondmeut, they would spare themselves infiniteunnoyanco 
and not improbably very sorious loss. 


itAt. 



approaching con hi scarcely bo doubtful alter the Oppositioxi 
had succeeded in electing its candidates for ParliamQYxtary 
oliiccH, and it was only a question on what point the final 
contest should bo fought. A motion wiis made for nn 
inquiry into the incidence and opex*atlon. of the GrIst-tax . 
To attack or reflect on the Grist- tax was, as SignorMixonici xi 
declared, to endanger tlio safety of his whplc Boheme ef 
finance. Tho Grist- tax is as bad a tax as can j^ssibly be 
imagined. It falls on one of the first necessaries of life, 
it is enforced with a harshness 4nd inquisitorial urgency 
which are perhaps not to be wholly avoided in tho collec- 
tion of such a ta.v, and it is .^aid to bo so worked as to fall 
with unequal severity on dillereiit districts. Even if tho 
tax itself is indispcnsablo to tho solvency of Italy, tho 
Italian Parliament might very properly bo invited to 
inquire into the ^lossihitiiy of so levying it as to make 
it a little lo.ss obnoxions than it is at present. Nor 
did tho Ministry meet tho proposal for inquiry with 
a direct negative. It merely asked that the proposal 
might be adjourned. On the question whether tho Chamber 
should agree to this adjournment, tlio Ministry, having 
unnoiinccii that it would treat tlic vote as a vote m 
oojifidouce or of want ol' contidcucc, was beaten by a 
majority of sixly-ono. Evidently the Ministry sought 
almost at hazard any means of assuring itsolf w bother it 
was to live or die. It knew lliat its enemies had grown 
increusiiigly numerous, strong, axid determined, and it was 
useless for it to enter on new administrative or legislalivo 
measures if its adversaries really meant, and wero really 
able, to overturn it. Tho ho.stility of tho LeR was certain, 
not only because a Purlianientary Opposition always wishcB 
to got tlxe better of the Mxui&ti*y, but becauso tho Left, 
having enabled MiNGJini Ti to upset the Lanza Ministry, has 
seen him reap the fruits of tho combination, and themselves 
shut out in the cold. But tho Left is in a clear minority, 
and what tho Minisiiy wanit^d to know wits how many of 
its own 6up|K)rtcrs would join ilH adversaries. It turned 
out that tho secedcM's wero numerous, %'arioos motive.s 
actuating dillcrcnt bodies of men tef coalesce with the 
Gppositiou. There is a small set who, even iu the Italian 
rarlianumt, ui'o tbo special filonds of the PoPE, and, 
although these men will not in general work with tho Left, 
these wero glad to find au occasion of repaying tho Mix* 
lhE'LTI Cabinet for its cautions but firm aiscoauienanoing 
of all ecclesiastical pretensions. Thei'e are, too, some very 
warm Freo-tnidcrs in the italiau Purliamont, and they had 
Ihhui alarmed by the language they had hoard in Minis* 
terial cirelos as to tho bjisis on which it was proposed to 
frame the new Treaties of (bommeree, and by tho scheme 
fur buying tho railways and having them workod by tho 
Slate, which they consider au LnvaKiouof the principle that 
tho State shoahl have uoihiug to do with industrial entor- 
prises. Tho Venetians, too, appear to liavo a spocial horror 
of tho Grist- tax, and it was probably to catch tho voto of 
tho Venetian ^liiiiaterialists that tho attack on tho Ministry 
sus.su mod the form which was given it. But by far tho most 
important defection was that of the Tuscans, who had 
seen ill some of Hxo Mxuistex*ial proposals a desire to 
favour Romo at the expense of Florence. The Ministry 
had proposed to transfer tho Court of C.as8atiou now esta- 
blished at Florence to Romo, and to make Rome tho seat 
of administration for systems of i*ailways which aro now atl- 
ininistercd fixim Florence. Tho Floi’entinos did not like 
thi.s, and x*ather than see Florence dopsi|^*d of any sources 
of wealth and iin]iortaucc they ujisct the Ministry. 

In his rotirement from office Signor MiNGHsm may find 
mucli to console him. lie leaves Italy with, for tho first time, 
a balanced Budget. XiUstyear there was only a deficit of a 
million, and this year be expects a surplus of nearly half a 
million, and this really has been iiis doing. He bos steadily 
worked up tho revenao and discouraged expenditure. 
Soon after ho caino into office he pcrsaii^ed the Chamber 
to vote additional taxes. Nor did be shrink firom pro. 
posing financial measures which he knew to be unpo' 

His .ill for making people really pay the stomp mties 
which the law imposed on them brought him into colj^aOB 
With tlxe Chamber, and it Was rejootod in the fined . ' oto 
taken by the foolish process of seci^t ballot, aith^ongh ba 
had a majority so long as opeAyotiog competed deputSies 
to face the question whether they wotld , sanction the 
evasion of legal obligations. Tho liowor House went a 
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stop further, and insiiited Ifci voting nn outlay- of public 
money to whieli ho 8tronj>;ly ohjec.teil, as the money was 
not there to spend. Fortunaloly the Senate rovcisod this 
decision, and rims at the Fame time saved the J^linistry and 
ojBered the lover of Parliamentfiry institutions tlio gratil’yin;^ 
Bpectaclo of a Continental Senate being for oiioo of some 
use. In regard to finance Signor MiNiuiKiTi wliile in office 
has done well, and this nuist lie consoling to him. Anti ho 
may have a further consolation which ought csjicoially to 
cheer him. Ho inuy roasonahly hojX! tliat his work will not 
bo undone. He has only to his own hislnry. Ho upst^t 

the Lanza Ministry bocaiisc Skm.a, when the Cliarnher had 
insisted on new military expcTuhlnro, in turn iii.sls^^od on 
new taxation. Mixoiieth diMhnlcd him, but he did not 
undo Sella’s work. On the cont.rary, he adopted in hloclc 
all Seli.a's fiDancnil policy. Ho proposed now taxes, and 
ho got the Senate to save him from now exponditniv. 
Ho may also rLlloct uilh plcfisnro tliat ho hns had 
colloagnes who have ihmc well Tor the coiiiitrv, and 
whoso departure fr*nn ofliet' will ho universally n'llowtd 
to bo a public loss. ViM:oNTi-VhNusTA has shown 
groat ability at the f’ort'ign ; has succtvdetl in 

carrying out his maxim tliat Italy should bo independent 
but never isolated ; has .seen (Jernmny and Austria proelaini 
tliomseives the excelicut /rieiids of Italy ; has, in non janetiori 
with Duke Dkcazks, placed the ndations of Italy and 
FrancH) on an amicahJo foot ing ; and ha.s had the pleasure of 
BUpporting the Am/hassy A’oto in ilio quality of the repre- 
sontfttivo of a Power reengnized as gn?ai. General 
ttlcoiTi, the only member of the Lanza Ciihirn't taken over 
by Minghetti, has persevered in carrying out hisfompre- 
hensivo system of army ivorganiziit ion, until at last llio 
S.lM(i has cinphaiically (lecljired that ho has a good army ; 
and Admiral St. Hos, although ho has never been allowed 
much money to spend, hus ai lea^t laid down a schemo of 
na\^il dt?fence for the guidivnce of his countrymen, and has 
luaniiged to get two iroiiehuls partially coii.'vf'urtcd, pos- 
f?ased of merits which Italian officials fc«d coiittin they 
may safely praise, even when t'Xpo.scJ to the ho.stile criti- 
orism of Mr. IU.eh. 

The new Ministry will, it appears, bo taken exclusively 
from the Left. Ctroat <‘llbiis liuvo been made to stMuiro 
&upp(trt from some of the disconionted Minis! (M ia li^ts. lUit 
these ciforts bav(' bocu in v»iin. The malcontcnls worn 
willing to give MiNeiiKni a h.'^.son, but they nro not willing 
to work with his ojiponcMns. I’lu? colleagues of the new 
Premier DicmJTis are, for the most part, unknown beyond . 
Italy, with the exception ptM-haps of MaN'MM, who hus a 
reputation as a jurist ami signalized his juristical excellence 
by a violent opposition t«> t.ho iStamp Jaw the obiect of [ 
wbieli was .simply to c?nrorco clear legal obligation.-;, The.i 
inaiu end of the exisUnce of the new Ministry appears 
to be that iho Left should luive its turn of offica M'Ium-c 1 
.seems to be a feeling in Ii idy, which i.s not un- 
known elsewhere, that it is not fair that one set of ineii 
should aUvays enjoy the honours and proliis of pl;icc\ The 
Loft will, it may bo hoped, b'^ the liap[>ier if they stand tor 
a littlu while in the snnlighL Itiit xlie .Minbliy ro: ls on 
no solid roiindatioiis. It bus no J ’arliaintMilary majority on 
wlLichitean rely, and its fall is certain when llie iraetion.s of 
tJiO Right choose to make up their dilVerences. ikiMllsh- 
incn who can rc(jall theI)ii;i;V Ministry of iS5o\\dlve- 
iriomber how it vanished into air when Lord lii and 

Lord PALMKiibio.N became liuiuls. 'fho pi-oscnt Italian 
Parliament 1ms only lasted I'or a coinpjualivcly .short 
time, and a dissolulioii would be gener.ally nnwrl- 
oome. Even if the Mini.stry di’tiM inined to try its forlniu .s 
in a new general election, it would have iiotliing on which to 
go to tbo couutry. There can scarcely bo named a point 
aa to which it cun do anything but tread in the footsteps of 
its predecessors. Jt will not venture to deprive Italy of 
itfl Bweet, novel pleasure of a balanced lludget. It can- 
not change the foreign policy of Italy, or spoil the wm k of 
Riocflrri, or yield to Rome, or quatrel with Rome, more 
than its prodeceesors have done. It perhaps will not 
•pu.i*chnsc tne lailways, and not move the Court of Cassation 
from Florence. But these arc sniall nehievoroents for a 
Ministry. To live its little day, and then die as cont-euted 
as a batWHy, sccins ii s uatiiml fata ; and Signor etti, 
to hift other consolations, may e%‘en now ho adding the 
Wcsi-est of all in the conviction that before long he w'ill bo 
back again in odtee. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TEtiX^RAPHS. 

fl'lHE Government judged rightly in giving Mr. OouD* 
Jl &.\iid a Commiitoo to inquire into the telegraph 
Bci vicc, because it is generally more prudent to investigator 
complaints than to tiTut them with neglect. In other 
rc.spucts the utility of a fresh inquiry may bo doubtful. 
No practical advantage will result li\)m a possible conclu- 
sion that the telegraphs wore in thoJirst instance bought too 
dear. I'lic bargain i.s finally made, tho (x>usidcratiou has 
been paid, and it in not to be assumed that the terms were 
necc^^sarily unfair because tho purchase luis hitherto boon 
uiiproiitnble. 'I'he conditions of a contract of sale depend 
on thii value of the siibjcct-matter both to the vendor and tho 
piirclniscr ; but it somotimes happens that on one side tho 
j>rc»jxr(y is exactly represented by the purchase money, 
while the other party may have been infiaenced by niotive.s 
of oi»uv(Miionce or of pleasiii*e. Tho Telegraph GompiUnies 
pn.s.st‘ftscd a proptjrty of great and Incroasiug value, created 
by ihcmsclvos not without considerable rii^k. Thcro 
was a ciM'laiuty that they would derive large profits 
from their investment; and it might well have liap|iened 
that it would have been for their interest to maintain a 
high tarilf of charges. Although they wore not legally 
(Ml titled to a monopoly, any attienijit to introduce com- 
))etilion wemid only have added an uuiicccBsary oxpenditui'O 
of (apital, to tho eventual disiuivantago of tho community. 
The Govornmcrit, on the other hand, is seldom justified in 
undert • .ing a jiccnniiiry spcHMilutioii. Tho services which 
it performs rnuy iucideu tally become reiuiinerativo; but 
purely commercial undertakings are more properly left to 
tho enterprise of private adventuroi*s. Tho Telegraph Act 
of 1 868 recited, not that the Government might increase 
the yiublic rovonne by the purchase, hut that “ it would bo 
“ utiendcd with great ailvnritage to the State, as well as to 
“ mcrcluvnts and traders and the public generally, if a 
“ chcajicr, more widely extended, and more expeditious, 

“ s\stoiu of telegraphy were established in tho United 
“ Kingdom.’’ The main object of tho mea.sure has been 
in some degree attained, and it may bo hoped that no 
fnlsi‘ theory of economy will he allowed to impede the 
ii4rth<‘r progress of tho experiment. There can bo little 
doubt that the telegraphs will gradually become more pro- 
fitable. Tho 8fcate had tho advaiitago of socuring a 
monopoly which bad not been previously enjoyed by the 
Companies. Any new discoveries which may lend to re- 
duce tho cost of working tho telegraphs will be a clear gain 
to the .solo and perpetual owner. 

Nearly (dl the members who took part in tlie debate on 
i\Ir. Gold.smiji’.s motion expri^ssed the wcil-fouiulcd opinion 
that ttm slight Jos.s which has been incurred aflbrded no 
pro(rf tiiat the purchase had lieeii a blunder. The reduced 
;\rul uniform toriff’, with tho cstablislimeut of a vast number 
of additional .sialious, ha.s incrca.sed ibo annual number of 
TucssngcM within eight yet’.r.s from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000. 

It might liave been just, if it luid been possible, to throw 
tho w holt? charge on tho senderB and receivers of niefisages; 

^ hut it is sciirccly a cause for regret that a great addition 
i to puidic convenience 1ms been made at a co.st, 

I incurn'd once for Jill, of between ioo,oooZ. and 200,oooZ. 

\ A depnr! mental C(3innntt(.‘0, appointed by the Treasury, 
lately exiiTniiiod tho accounts of the telegraph adminisira- 
1 uMi, with the usunl hia.s against expenditure and inditference 
lo tho letuni which iniiy be obtained in general con* 
vmmikmjco. One of the recoin me ndaiions of the Committee 
i.M lhal oliicjoH which have not ilius far paid their expenses 
should bo supprossed. It is not tho business of Treasury 
olliciiil.s to o.stirnate tho junioyanco and irritation which 
would be (jaused by tlio withdrawal of facilities already 
conceded ; hut they might have romembered that a certain 
time must elitpso bofox*e tho liabit of sending messages 
becomes established in a noighbonrhood hitherto un- 
acciist(.*med to the use of telegraphs. It would bo far 
more advisable to extend the advantages of the telograpfaio 
F^ysleiu to many places which are still distant from oppor* 
liniities of communication. Evciy new telegn^ station 
furnishes custom to all the existing oinoes with 
which it may exchange. Lord' John Manners llofl 
issued a letter containing several severe oliticisms 
ou the Report of the Committee, and the figures 
which iiu fuimishes completely refute the iidlacy of the 
conclusion that the number of offices should l^ redm^d* 

In 1872 there were ten unremunerative stations in London 
alone; in 1S75 there was not one. The number 
offices which in wese not earning the amount of 
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theiv enotmoB was ro4a<^ in 1875 ^ 

reasotiabiy expected that tho small romaimng deficiency 
will soon be covei'ed in consequence of inctoasingf citstom. 
EYen if a small loss is inonrred, the local oonvenionce 
t^ioh will have been afforded forms to some extent a scit- 
off against the trifling burden. 

The Committee made, according to Lord^ John Man- 
ners, the mistake of including among working expenses 
charges which undoabtcdly l>elong to capitnl. Tho sums 
piiid m pensions to former serwnts of the Telegraph Com- 
piuiies wore a pai't of tho purch.*iBo money, and wn^^loavos 
and extensions ought certainly to Ikj placed to capital iio- 
count. A scot of blundering railway theorists Bometimea 
urges the expediency of closing tho capital account, and 
of paying tor all future additions to the property 
out of revenue; but Treasury officiM's ought to un- 
derstand the distinction between revenue and capi- 
tal accounts. One of tlio suggestions of the Committee 
is to tho effect that senders of messages shonld bo ie<[uircd 
to reduce tho iiambor of words at present allowed, or 
should pay an additional rate. Mr. Scudamore csieulates 
that one of tho schemes of the Committee would incmise 
tho charge from is. to if, 6f/., a second project to r/r. sAt?., 
and a third to 2 s. It is extremely doubtful whether so 
burdonsoiiio a tax would not, us iu the case of other com- 
inoditiea, iyynro the revenue by diminishing consumption. 
A further limitation of tho number of words in u .sinlliiig 
iiu'ssagc w'ould in almost every case bo extremely irksom(‘. 
The necessarily high charges on messages sent by uiider- 
st*a telegraphs to distant countri<is ju\)duce incouvcnienco 
and uncertainty by compelling curre.sjKindniita to use 
ciphci*s and to employ the Kmallost possible number of 
words. It requires a certain amount of skill and practice 
to Bend Hii ordinary message in twenty words, a»id I ho 
receiver as well us the sender must bo suppos<‘d to possess 
vnly au ordinary amount of iutelligenco. 

The ullegiul irregularity iu tho mode of keeping the tele- 
graph aceounts during the first years of the experiment, 
tliougli it may be important in itself, has nothing to do 
Avith the quesnioii of maintaining tho cheapness and eili- 
cienoy of tlic syslom, Tiiere can bo no doubt that Mr. 
St’UfJAMoui': ut one time exco<'d(Ml the liccnf^o which is in 
tioiue degree alhiwed to other departments of paying ex- 
penses out of receipts, instead of regularly transmitting 
the revenue to the 1‘rcasury. Jt is highly pvopm* that tho 
strictest rules of accounting should be observed by publicj 
Bervants; but, as long ns tho adrniuibti'atioii is honestly 
conducted, no sy. stern of book-keeping makes the Stalo 
richer or poorer. If Mr. CuumsMio can establish to tho 
.saf ibfactioii of the Select Comiiiittec Ida coriqdaints of ex- 
travagant miinogeincut and excessive stalls, he will have 
ilono good seiwiec. It is satishicbivy to find that tho 
l*u.sli Cllie(', as represented i)y Lord JouN Manxeks, steadily 
vesittls id) pro[>ossrU for a diiniuntion of public couvcuience. 
The Posim.asteu-Gknkkal is willing to assent to some minor 
fihuugos which would produco on increase of revenue. 1 le bo- 
Jicves, not without reason, that when the Telegraphs Bill was 
jiasscd <hcre was an understanding that prcR.snicssiiges should 
bii allowed special fueilities. He proposes therefore to retain 
tile charge of a shilling for soventy-ftvo words transmitted 
hy day, or for one hundred w'ords transmitted by night ; 
but be thinks that there ought to be a readjustment uf tho 
<?hargo for forw.ardiug by telegraph coxiies of tho same 
message transmitted to different addrc8.scs. By charging 
full press rates for such copies ho expects to obtain 30,000/. 
a year, and to gain i2,oooZ. by an additional charge for 
ordinary messages transmitted 011 Sundays or at night. 
Even Avithoufc any addition tho net reventic is slowly in- 
creasing ; but it must not be expeoted that the oxperienco 
of the penny postage will bo repeated. Every addition to 
tho numbt^r of letters reduces the proportionate cost of tho 
borvice ; and tho same result will bo produced iu Avorking 
tho telegraphs up to tho point at which the stalF is fully 
employeu. On tho oilier hand, every message is a distinct 
operation, ooenpying as much timo and iabonr as any 
provioufl mossago. As tho businoss expands it will ho 
necessary to increase the number of the stafi^, unloss it is 
already excessive. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 

rflHE Extreme Left in the IVenoh L^islature dosiro to 
- 1 - . vgsant an amnesty to t|ie Oomraunists and to raise 
state of siege in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. Though i 


neither proposal has yet been dUcussed, the late of each ia 
already deendod. The history of the Oommime oflhw 
nothitig tlxat can entitle its adlioronts to exceptional ole- 
money. Even in Paris lui anuicsty would be considered as 
an evidence of weakness on the |>art of tho Ooverntnent, 
while tlie rest of hVance would probably accept it as an 
invitation to replace tho present Oabinot by one in which 
justice should’ be less completely Rubordinated to mercy. 
Tho proposal to raise the sUte of siege will apparently bo 
accepted by the Government, Even tho late Ministry 
would have found it difficult to defend tho maintenance 
of BO exceptional a precaufion now that the elections 
are over ; and us it is certain that no suggestion 
of its renewal after tho i«t of May would liavo any chance 
of acceptance citlier Avith tho Ministry or with tho 
Chamber, the sooner it is put an end io tho better. If tho \ 
late Administration hud had the "wisdom to pass a fairly 
goo/l Press laAV, or if tho moderate Liberals iii^tho AsBOmbly 
liail liad tho courage to reject the Bill which tho late Ad- 
ministration did introduce, M, Dufauiie Avould now have 
Ibnrid himself in a more Bati.sfaclory position. As it is, he 
will probably be obliged in tho first Session of tho new 
Lcglslafnro to propose to rf*pcal a kiw which he was 
mainly instimmontal in passing jn»t boforo the disRoiution 
of the Asseinbly. 

In taking his scat as President of the Moderate Left; 
M. JiiLEs pEKirv contrasted tlio miswible condition of 
the Mini.stry under tlie Bepublic of 1848 with the happy - 
condition of tho Ministry under tho llepublic of 1876. 
Tho oiio was expected to change the whole face of society ? 
tho other is only asked to change a few functionaries. 
But oven tho change of a foAv functiouarxes BoeiUB to be 
less than M. .liJi.ES Feuky supposes. It has taken tho 
Minister of the Intkuior a fortnight to remove thirteen 
pn fof’.ts and to give twelve more tho chance of doing 
better in another di'partment. It is natural tliat the 
extrorno Ht'pnhluran party should feel angry at seeing their 
enemies let ofl* thus easily. They have suffered too much 
annoyaneo at tiio bauds of the prefects not to wish 
to infiicfc annoyance in their turn. For xieaidy three 
years a Republican iu the mora distant department has 
been a man marked out for petty injuries of all kinds. To 
a prefect devoted to the cause of order no enemy Avas too 
small, and even if laziness or magnanimity mude him ex- 
ceptionally careless in this respect, his omissions were 
probably supplied by a siib-prefoet of more than common 
activity. Tho clays that follow^oil the general election had 
long been looked fi^rward to b}' the Itepublicaiis as days 
of vciigcarn'c. TlK*ir nowspapci-s had boon warned, sup- 
pressed, or banished from tho streets; their public mcctings- 
bad been forbidden or dispersed; and, while tho Duko of 
Bjujghe or M. Buh'KT remuiaed in office, they had been 
forced to keep silonce, leM. a Avorst thing sliould happen to 
them. 'NVhoii their eucitiy had been ivjected by four con- 
stituencies, and had thought it needless to wait for the meeting 
of the now Chambers to receive, his dismissal, the Republican 
success Avas to many French ineii rather a triumph over 
tho pr(*fect Avhom ihey knew and bated tbun over the 
Minister whom they hated without knowing. Every 
hour that tho prefect remained in olhoe -vus so much de- 
dilcteil from the full measure of victory. M. Ricard would 
Lavo fiillen short of their expectations if he had let twenty- 
four hours pass Avitbout a recon.^trnctiou of his staff, and 
noAV Unit, at the end of a fortnight, ho has only dismissed a 
fraction of liiw subordinates, lio AvilJ bo accounted as litilo 
better than a traitor t-o the Republican cause. Those who 
obnerve French atlUii-s from a distance will be gliul that w> 
greater step 1ms bei-n taken towards that practice of general 
disuiissal of subordiual.'s on lltc occasion of a cbaiigo of 
GoA’crnmenfc which Inis been tho cause of so mucii mischiof 
in tho United Slates. After all, these sinning prefects did 
but curry out tlio will, or Avhat they boliovod to bo the Avill, 
of their BujMU'ior officer. In so far as in doing this they 
offended against a positive law, ‘they must of course 
tho consoquoncos ; and in bo far as they confonuded 
the AvishcH of their chief with his oomcnanda, they 
will have no right to complain if they are regarded aa 
having more than a more official sympathy with the '{HaTv, 
ticular policy witli which ho was identified. In so 
hoAvever, as they merely opposed Republican coindiflah^ 
or haras.sed Repoblloan journals in obedience to dlreotioxui 
from the MxKisTfio of the Interior, it would-be a doAgetona 
precedent to dismifss them. It is ^linooily imnormt to 
the stability of the Republio that thoro should be no asso- 
ciation between a change of Itimstey and a change of the 
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working administration, and the more completely tho perma- 
nent Btafi‘ is kept unaffected by any change in the Parliamen- 
tary stafT the less inclination there will be on tho part of tho 
people to confound tho two processes. Nothing is more 
necessary for tho French people than to get rid once for all 
of iho idea that revolutions arc the ordinary means of giving 
effect to tho national will, and nothing is more calculntoa 
to keep up this delusion than the practice of dismissing 
officials when a now Ministry comes into power. That 
practice creates in all parts of tho country a body of 
ardent supporters of a Cabinet whose existence is threat, 
eucd, and thus interposes a buffer between public dis- 
approval and the Ministers who have iucunvd it, which is 
exceedingly hard to remove. In Americii at this moment 
the general distrust which is felt towards tho Adminisira- 
tion is almost debarred from finding oilbetivo expression 
by tho vast body of voting strength which tho Administra- 
tion commands. If the defeat of General Grant’s friends 
did not mean the dismissal of all tho subordinates lie has 
appointed, this voting strength would probably bo disiri- 
buted among tho several parties into which Iho nation is 
divided. No donbt there may bo among tho French pre- 
fects some who are ton much set against tho Republic to 
be fit exponents of N. Uicakd’s policy, and for these there 
is nothing but dismissal. Jhit tins strength of principle 
in probably quite excejitloiial. The majority, when once 
thty know wduit is wanted of them, will bo as obedient 
to M. llic.iKD as to ]\I. 

A division has arisen in the Republican pai-ty as to tho 
propriety of keeping up the separate organizations which it 
has inherited, from tho Assembly. The Loft Centre and 
the Republican Left arc of opinion that those organizations 
rc'present roal varieties of opinion, and that tho concessions 
and arrangements which the common pursuit of a llo- 
pu blicau policy from time to time demands of caeli will he 
best attained if they remain distinct. M. Jules Fkkuv’s 
speech was in great j»art devoted to defending this tlle^)ry. 
Tho Ropublioan party, ho argue.s, is not divided by b(‘iiig 
elnssifiod. On the contrary, the raainteiuiiico of Parlia- 
nicuiary discipline is furthered by the existonco of separate 
political groups, each limited in number d’uI liomogeneons 
ill composition. The mutual sacrifices to which these 
groups have to consent aro more easily obtained when the 
discussions which lead up to them arc carried on by 
delegates from each group than when they take place in tlic 
Chaml^r itself. Tho Extreme Left arc not of this opinion. 
They argue that tho distribution of the .Left into three 
groups had an historic,al justification in the Jalo A.ssembly, 
but that even there it was only a source of w'Osikncs.^. Now 
that the bLstorieal jnstificatloii is g<3no, there can bo no 
reason for maintaining an arrangement so entirely without 
any incrit.s of its own. The more uuitod tho majority is 
the greater will be its power, and so long as it romains 
broken up into scctioii.s under diifijn.uit iviincjft and looking 
to different leaders, tho appuarancii of unity will be want- 
ing, even if the substance is present. Tho vievv.s of tho 
several groups on this point are perfectly comsistent wilh 
their genei'al convictions. Where all the sections (»f a party 
are mixed together, the strongest section usually deterniino.s 
the common policy. The weaker sections may dislike tho 
road along which they aro travelling, but they luivo no 
choice but cither to continue in it or to turn tlieir bucks upon 
tho friends with >vhoin tliey have been aconslomed 
to act. If they raise any difficulty they are told 
that in these matters they must submit to bo guided 
b}'’ the majority of the j)arty. But supposing that a party 
is avowedly broken up into sections, the policy that is 
paraued in common must be a policy which luis received 
tho assent of the representatives of every section, Tho 
Left in tho late Assembly, for example, could not bo said 
to have a policy upon any question, except so far as it 
recommended itself to tho Ijeft Centre, tho Ilcjiablicaii 
Left, and the Republican [Tnion. Any step taken by one 
of those alone merely implied that upon this particular 
point one section of the Loft was not in agreement with 
the rest. It is natnral enough that tlie Loft Centro and 
the Moderate Left should wish to perpetuate this state of 
things. If they wore merged in a common party with the 
Extreme Left, they would bo enrolled in M. Gambetta’s 
army, and anj opposition they might offer to his proposals 
he regarded as disloyalty to thoir leader. If, on the 
other hnnd, they >*eniain distirct, opposition to M. Gambetta 
W' ill be nothing worse than a possibly injudicious exorcise 
o4 the veto which each section of the Loft necessarily pos- 


sesses m regard to anv common action of the party. How 
far they will succoed in keeping themselves apa^ must 
mainly depend on tho strength which they can command 
in the Chamber of Deputies. If they are weak as compared 
with tho Republicans who desire to see the division 
scctiot).s abolbhod, ihev will by degrees yield to the superior 
atti'action of a larger body. If they are strong, «« the oon- 
tiimanco of tho separate groups will l)0 found a oonvenient 
method of oxeriing a moderating inffuenoo on the more 
advanced members of tho party. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN PERU. 

W HATEVER judgment may bo passed on the general 
policy of the Foreign Office with regard to tho im- 
prisonment of British subjects in Peru, no reasonable ))erBon 
can have a moment’s doubt as to tho extreme impropriety 
of the spcoiihcs delivered on behalf of tho Government in 
Tnc’sda 3 -’’s debate. It must strike everyone as a most extra- 
ordinary specUi(ilo to ROC an UNonR-SscttErAUT OF Statb and 
the ATioaNLY-GfiNKUAii rising one after another in tho House 
of Coininoiis to enforce iudictraenls against British sab- 
ji'cts who are still awaiting trial in a foreign country. 
Mr. Hodrke pleaded that, as Mr. Camer02I had brought 
forward the subji'ci, it was absolutely necessary that 
“ tho papers should bo produced,” and that Lo had 
no altcrnativo but to go into all the details of the 
caso uguiusfc tho officers and crow of the TaUjiman. Ho 
saw, ho said, that the siatomciit ho was making met with 
disapproval from tho House, and ho know the meaning of 
it, but “ what was he to do, seeing that tho Government 
“ was attacked ? ” It is amazing ilmt so aciito an official 
as Mr. liocitKG did not perceive that all bo had to do, under 
such circumstances, was to state his reasons for declining 
to produce evid<.mce whicli might tend to injure certain of 
his countrymen thou on trial under foreign jurisdiction, 
and leave tho matter to the confidonco of tho House. 
Tlicro was no necessity whatever for tho Government to 
go into tl»e question of the evidence against tho prisoners. 
J t is admi 1 tej that there arc strong grounds of Buspictou 
against them, and no objection cun possibly bo raised to 
tJieir btnng ]>ut on trial. The grievance is their long iin- 
prisoninent without trial. 

It is always safer in a case of this kind to turn to tho 
oilioiiil paj)er.s than to trust to tho nx jpa?*/e statements on 
boili sides which aro made in debato ; and besides it is 
ncce.ssary to observe what has of late been the general atti- 
tudo of tho Peruvian authorities towards British subjtx^ts, 
not only in this case, to which the debato was confined, but 
in 11 variety of similar ca.ses wdiicb have occurred within 
the last few years. First of all, however, wo take the question 
of tho Ttdlumaa, There can bo no doubt that this Bteamcr, 
manned in part by British sailors and commanded by 
British olfaHTS, was eini>loyed in assisting an insurrection in 
Peru, and that some of the persons connected with her must 
liave known what .sort of work she was destined for, but this 
knowledge has not yot been brought home distinctly to any 
oiH!. The ofliccr.s and crew allege that they wont out inno- 
cently, without any idea of tho object of tho voyage, 
and iliat, on their reaching Quinteros, in Peru, forty-eight 
Peruvian insurgents came on board, and by force of arms 
and superior numberB compelled them to proceed on the 
voyage Jbr the purpose of carrying out the insun'oetion. 
Thcfte are all questions for a court of law, and tho Peruvian 
Government had clearly a right to put the men on trial. 
Tho gi.st of the complaint against that Government is that 
the men wero kept in prison for twelve mouths without 
an opportunity of vindicating themselves. It was held 
that the question whether the vessel was a prize must first 
bo settled, and the proecedings were very slow. When at 
last judgment was given against the ship, the crow wero 
tacitly acquitted; but three officers— of whom one has 
since been murdered by some Peruvian fellow-prisoners— 
were detained for trial. An appeal was taken against this 
decision, during tho protracted liearing of which the crew 
were still imprisoned, and it was not till the X7th November 
last, having been in durance since the previous November, 
that they were released. Meanwhile the captain and 
engineer have boon for sixteen months in prison, and hare 
not yet been tried. The latest despatch on the snbject 
from the British Consul at Lima states that the' process 
makes but slow pr^igress, the Peruvian Forrign 
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answering every remonstrance by the stereotyped ro|>ly 
that “the Executive cannot interfere with the judicial 
“ power/' 

Such is tlio position in which onr Government now finds 
the question ; and it must be admitted tliat it is by no 
means so simple and easy as some pociiilo think. It is very 
diliioalt for one foreign Govornmont to compel another 
Government to accelemto its judicial proceedings ; and even 
in our own country there are oceaHionally awkward delays in 
such matters. Allowauoo must also be made for the peoii« 
liar circumstances of such a cxmntry as Peru, where a high 
degree of judicial efficiency can perhaps hardly be expected. 
On the other hand, however, every iStato which sets up as 
civilized is bound to adapt its laws to the recognized prin- 
ciples of jnstico, and the question therefore is how for the 
Peruvian Government is in fault in this respect. Taking 
the case of the Talisman by itself, it may perhaps Iw 
thought that there was iii some respects an excuse for the 
dilatoriness of the proceodings, as, for instance, the dis- 
ordered state of the count ly and the conscqncnt accumula- 
tion of crimiuul business, and the alleged ncctissity for 
deciding the question of prize before going on with the 
prosecution of the crew. Put, even admitting this, the 
period during which the men have been kept in coufinomont 
without trial is quite unjustifiable, and there i.s reason to be- 
lieve that much of the delay was intentional. Indeed Mr. St. 
John, British Cousiil, remarks that the mere ho interfered to 
prevent unnecessary delay, the more deternuned the judges 
seemed to be to wasie time. The impression that the ud- 
ministraiion of jnstico in i’eru. is conducted in a maniKu* 
extremely unfair and opproesivo to foreigners is strongly 
confirmed by the official despatches which have just bt'eu 
published, and which include other cases besides that of the 
Talisman. Mr. March, another Consul, informs Lord Derry, 
in the plainest language, that “prisoners ai'O taken into 
“ custody and lodged in gaol upon charges which the simplest 
“ examination would at once show were unfounded or un- 
worthy of notice; any ill-tiisposed person, by having 
recourse to the autboiitiea, can satisfy his vindictive feel- 
ings by cTiUBing the arrest and imprisonmont of the 
object of his dislike, or inflicting other serious inconvo- 
nienocs/* Another time ho says, “ It is a notorious fact 
that accused persons arc thrown into prison and remain 
incarcerated for Tiur(*aBomible periods without anyo[)por. 
“ iunity of defending themselves." A nuinlxjr of caso.s of 
this kind are mentioned. Thus two English boys, Bell and 
Steuliso, having heodJoasly joined a mob in cha.so of a 
native who had just stabbed au Englishman, and who cither 
jamped or was pushed into a river and drowned, were im- 
prisoned for eleven months in a “pestilential dungeon" 
awaiting trial, and then sonteueed to six years’ penal 
servitude, which was affcorwtuxls changed, first to fifteen 
and then to nine years' imprisonment, while the ring- 
leaders of the riot were allowed to escape all punishment. 
Again, the captain of ono of the Pacific Steam Xavigutiou 
Company’s steamers was kept a prisoner for six months on a 
false complaint which might at once have been disposed of. 
Mr. Marcu also niemtions other cases in which British 
qubjccts had l)oon incarcenitcd for various periods — in one 
cos© for two years — without trial or ficutence. On the 
other hand, when an Englishman was murdciH:d, the 
murderer tnystcriouBly escaped from prison, Mr. March 
assures Jjord Derby that. “ whakwer may bo the cause of 
“ those delays, it is evident that grievous injustico and nn- 
“ told suffering, both mental and physic^id, are infiioted npoii 
“ British subjects ’* ; and this loiter is dated as lato as Feb- 
ruary last year. Mr. St. John con*oborates this testimony. 
“ Morris," he says, “ remained in prison above two years, 
“ and was then acquitted, there being really no evidence 
“ against him." Again, in liust September he tells Lord Dekuy. 
as on illustration of what goes on in Peru, that five meu who 
are named “ were kept in prison for terms varying from two 
“ yeai's to ten months, and then discharged for want of proof 
“ cd' their criminality." All this would seem to prove that 
the delays in the Talimnan case were by no means excep- 
tional, and that British subjects in Peru are constantly in 
danger of being illegally imprisoned. Thei*e is a secondary 
question as to the manner in which tiio prisons ore monagea. 
The official evidence seems to show that the treatment 
of the officers and orow of the Talmnan was not worse then 
that of native prisoners, but this seems ftom all acoounts to 
b&ijjj^id enough. In the case of the tep boys and 
SfiSRUNO, Colonel HABBis^desoribes ihC overcrowded dun 
goon out oat of the rook in which thpy were confined far 
ten or eleven months as a disgrace to humanity ; horri^ 


“ foul, and stinking/’ so that ho ecu Id not approach it wit]^ 
out vomiting. Mr. Nuoent also says that “ no language m 
“ sufficient to convey an adequate idea of ibis filthy and pestu 
“ lentlal hole " ; and he adds that “ even the best prisons in 
“ tbis country ai*o for lielow anything you can conceive in 
“ England/’ Air. Jernjkgiiam similar testimony. 

According to tho Constitution of Peru, he says, prisons are 
pliices of detention, not of piiuishineni, but “ very often 
“ they are so bad that they are just the contrary." 

What did not ceme out sufficiently ia tho debate in tho 
lIouBO of Cnmtnon.s, but is .shown very strikingly in the 
official papers, is that the case of the Talismafi is not an 
isolated ease, ])nt only ono of many cases, and certainly 
not the worst. During the whole of the lost two years 
the Fovoigri Office has btsou coutinuiilly receiving complaints 
of tho disgraceful w-iiy in which the Peruvian anthoritics 
were treatiug British subjocts, und has, to do it justice, 
been ready (jnoiigli tu approve remonstrances on the spot, 
but only as long as notliing sorioua was contemplated. 
Ill ono case wc find Lord Derby, iu a dc.spatch in October 
1874, condemning the illegal seizure of a British subject on 
bourda Briti.'.h ship, .and his further illegal detention on slu»re, 
“ as a gross outrage " ; and tlicii in June la.st, when there 
w<as a question of enforcing coziijicusation, ho suddenly 
diitcoYcuxid that tho Govern nient was precluded from in- 
sisting furtlicr upon an apology und indemnity from the 
Peruvian Govoniinent. Yet tho Court at Callao had actu- 
ally declared itself ineompettmt to try the case, and the 
Government of Porn had also acknowledged that no autho- 
rity for Ibe arrest could bo shown. And we find the same 
timid shrinking from responsibility in other cases. Tli« 
Foreign Office has no objection to any amount of verbal 
protest, but stops there. This is also conspicuous in 
ono of the incidents of the Talisman case. After cap- 
turing tho vessel, the Pernviau Govorument pretended 
that the crow must wait for trial till the Prize Court 
had given its decision ; but in tho meanwhile they 
took tho liberty of hoisting their own flag and making use 
of tho ship and part of tho crew for the purpose.H of 
the ivar. Air. AIarcju very properly protested against 
this outrage ; but tho only answer was that tlie 
Peruvian Governmout at the time wanted a ship very badly, 
and this was tho only ono it could Jay hands on. Lord 
Derby “ approved Mr. March’s rcinonstrances, and then 
tho question wax allowed to drop. Yet there can be no 
questi4)n as to the gross and i)ji])tidinit iJJcg^iJify of tho act 
oouimitted by the Peruvians. Although tho Talisman 
sailors were anvsted in ISopI ember 1874, it w’us not till Ibo 
following Septeuiher that Lord Derby “at length," as ho 
said, “ folt compelled to remonstrate with, the (ioverumoufc 
“ of Peru " ; aud thus the matter stands. It is said indeed 
that the Governinciil has determined to insist on the imme- 
diate trial of the captain and engineer ; but if it coniines 
itself to the ordinary kind of remc»nst ranee, it is not likely 
to produce much eifcct. The general impression dovlved 
from tho coiTespondciicii is coruiitily that theie hus been a 
want of vigour iu tlie aoliou uf the Foreign Office, which 
cncouragcil the IVruviau Government to treat its verbal 
protests as little moro than a matter of form. On the 
whole, it must bo Ihonght that iu this case, a.s in some 
otluTH, the Aliiiistry has not udherod to the traditional R]jinL 
of its party ; aiul it is certainly startling to find iiexpo^iiiig 
itself m this rcspLct to Mr. GtAHsroNf/s criticisms. 


i:li:ctioxeeimng at ^x)B^VICl^. 

“ r r^HE prieo of votc.s lias declined, Imt corrn]>t practices 
.A. •• at t-dection times ait‘ spread over a much Wuler 
“ area of elector.^/* This is substantially tho result of tho 
inquiry by tJie lioyal Commission into electoral corruption 
at ^lorwich. Tho Commissioners find that corrupt prac- 
tic<.*8 extensively prevailed both at the election of 1874 and 
that of 1875, and that there is a hopelossly corrupt and 
depraved electoral element largely existing at Norwich. 
It appears that for a number of years past there has seldom 
been an election there which hue not been followed by a 
petition and the unsoating of a member. Sir H. Staacw^t, 
for instance^ who was ^Alectcd in x868, was immediat^y 
unseated ; Mr. TiLLEn*, who secured Uic vacant seat, 
also unseated ; then tlicro was a lull .until Mr. TiLiEtr was 
again elected, on the promotion of Sin HuoPbUSTCWl to the 
Bench, and again unseated; and^ in consequence of tho 
report of the Judge on this case, a Commi^n was sp- 
pqinted. The Bepdrt now made “ states thA the political 
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“traditions of tho city carry back the corrupt iucHn- 
“ ations of the consfituoucy to an almost remote period." 
Some witnosaeB, however, think there bus been an improve- 
mont “ within tho last forty years “ ; and tho Commissioners 
are disposed to accept this view to tho extent that “ direct 
“ cash.in-hand bribery, once so prevalent., has been almost 
“ snpersed^." Tho bribes, in short, nro loss per head, 
though, being spread over a larger area, they swell to a 
heavy sum in the aggregnto, ami it is thought worth while 
to invest them in a flimsy disguise. Tho prevailing 
form of corrnptioii at the ciootions of 1S74 and 1875 
was the engaging of men at .so much a day under 
the names of messengers, bill-posters, wntchor.s, special 
watchers, night watchers, protectors and procession men, 
door-koepurs, &c. ; and tho Oominissionors add that there 
can bo little doubt that this kind of emjdoymeut has existed 
in Norwich to a considorablc extent for many years both at 
Parliamentary and municipal elections. Tho eUxss which 
is subject to this kind of bribery is said to bo very 
numerous, but not exorbitant in its demands. Wliut is 
called tho regulation scale is 3s. (>tt a day during tho 
canvass, with a bonus of i,'#. 61?. extra for the ju)lling-day. 
Ono of tho witnesses had the impudence to tell tho Ct»ni- 
inissioners that, in order to do justice to the distribution of 
circulars, it was ncee.ssai*y to send out two men at a time 
with four or five circulars botweou them ; othorwiso, if 
moro were given, they would very likely bo burned in- 
stead of delivered ; and, besides, there was the advantage 
that two men could divide the labour — one reading the 
voter’s addroBH, and the other looking out for tho house. 
It is stated that no fewer than 3,058 paid agents were eiu- 
ployed at the election in 1875, assumed that 

most., if not all, of them w^oro electors, and used their privi- 
lege of voting. A hundred public-liouses were also en- ! 
listed in the service of candiilates under the nanie of Com- | 
mittee-rooms. The Commissioners point out that this 
system of bribery is not coufiiied to tho Parliumentiuy elec- 
tions, but its also practised in those of the municipality. 
Tho latter, in fact, are uautl as a kind of «b fll or i*ehears:Ll 
for the more important conte.sts. Jn tins \vay tho corrupt 
body of elector.^ arc ktJpt well in hand and regularly exer- 
cised, 80 that when a Puriiatnentary election comes round 
tho managers on each si<k) know where to lay hands 
on their men, and how far they can trust thorn. The 
Shorifi* happily described tho municipal oloctions as schools 
for the edacatioit of the fieoplo in corrupt practices at Par- 
liamentary elections-. 

An analysis of tho clcctor.al roll of Norwich .snfii- 
‘Ciently explains tho prevalenoo of corruption and its 
primapal source. Tho freemen number 1,674, which is 
some three hundred less than their .strength tim years 
ago; tho fitfeholdcrs are 13.331, ^Yhich is much the same 
a.s before ; and the householdijrs Ivave risen from 2,607 to 
11,941. This increase is of fourse mainly due to tho 
Hcforni Act of 1867, which av, once inado an midilion of 
7,000 void's, and the number has since been increased by 
growth of population. It i.s eiisy to trace tbo course of cor- 

ruption through Buch a const itn on cy. I’he old freemen hero, 
as elsewliere, were naturally <*oiTapt, and made a reguW* 
market of their votes. The trade has been kept up ihrougli 
generations, and every freeman when he roadlicd tho legal 
ago looked forward to a su.-ady income from this source. 
Tho Act of 1867 suddenly udd^d to the constituency a 
largo body of people of nincLi tho same social standing 
as tho freemen, and with tlm .sanm appetites and ideas 
of tho value of the franchUo — those, in fact, wJio had 
been Btauding ouksido the pale and envying tho gains 
which men of tlioir own stamp were pocketing 
inside 011 account of ancient privilege. The new- 
comers wore perfectly ripe lor competition with the old 
freemen, and the range of corrujition was thus enlarged. 
Tho economical law of supply and demfmd, iiowever, lieve 
comes into operation, and, tho number of voters 
I'cady to be bought having been greatly increased, it 
naturally followed that they could not succeed in keeping 
up tho old tttttiidard of prices. The money spent in bribery 
had now to be shared among a larger class, the cash-in- 
haml systoni died out, and a fictitiona systoin of employ, 
ment yfOA inii*oduced instead, ^bo sums paid to electors 
were Icsa than before, but then tho money devoted to such 
purposes had to be spread over a wider area. Both the old 
freemen and a large proportion of tho now householders 
now combine to form tlie class of voters who are dosoribed by 
the Oommiasioners as floekizig in crowds at okeiion times 
to the various committee-rooms throughout the city, 


boMioging the managers, and clamouring for aa engage* 
meat on any pretext or under any name. The gea<(^l 
chamotor of tho population and industry of Norwich 
Tiaiurally tends to a lurffo deposit of what Mr. BaiQBf 
has enphuistioally termed the residuum; and there cim 
ho DO doubt fliat, like other unsavoury deposits, it is 
very bad for the general health of the community. It 
i.s calculated that thcie are in Norwich from three 
to four thousand people who are regularly bribed at 
an election on 0110 side or tho other; and it might 
perhaps be thought that tho other eleven thousand, who 
are supposed to bo honest and rospoctablo, might bo 
able to counterbalance the residuum, and preserve the re- 
putation of the city. If the honest men hold together, 
they W'ould no doubt ticutrulizo tho coxTupt element to a 
cciiiiin oxtczit ; but then they are divided on all sorts of 
questions ; each side haa its own end to gain in an election ; 
and whatever body turns tho scale at a critical moment 
noccssjirily aoqniroa a hold upon the rest. AVhen the Com- 
mis.sionrrs inquii-od whether an agreement to abshiin ftx)m 
paying for votes in any shape could not bo maintained, 
thijy were assured that it waa impoasiblo to prevent bribery 
by such nioaus, us the class open to bribery was “ so 
“ nnrncrons and accessible, and its political views so un- 
“ setthul," iiiiit it would always be a temptation to borne 
one to come in and take aii vantage of its vomility. 

This, however, is not tbo only noxiou.s eifeot of tho 
existence in a eons tit uency of a large element of corruption, 
it creates a bad atmosphere all over. It is obvious that 
the existence of a mnltitude ready to ho bribed implies to 
a certain extent the existouco of* candidates who have no 
scruple aa to getting into Parliament by snch means ; and 
w'hen a candidate goes into this kind of tniilic, ihei’o aro 
many other ways of bribery than tho good old cash-in-hand 
8y.slein or tho Tiiodcrn device of giving wages for fictitious 
work. Tho public patronago of members of Parliament 
has been sadly diminished in modern days; but still it has 
not entirely disappeared. A inombtir < 5 au do a good deal 
both for tho town at large and for his supporters person- 
ally ; and if ho ha])pens to bo also a large proprietor, 
or manufacturer, or railway director, lio has other 
moaris (»f obliging liis friends. Pc^oplo in a town aro apt to 
find their level as water docs. It seems hard that tho 
>ot- wallopers .should got their 3«. 6d. a day, and that other 
folks should got nothing. It has also boon observed that 
:utididatc.s and mcmbcnii at Norwich have thought it worth 
while to 1)0 very public-.spirited and charitable, and lo 
pond money freely at odd times in a sudden scattering of 
Ouals or handsome snhscriptiuns to public institutions. 
And thus tho pidson is gi'odually dissem mated through the 
whole of the society which is exposed to its contagious 
iulliience, and it becomes rotten to tho core. Norwich is 
a shocking and frightful example of this sort of putridity. 

Tho logical conclusion from tho Ileport of the Commis- 
sioners is oC course obvious enough. Tho gangrened part 
of the constituency, which infects the rest of it, should bo 
at once cut out. liere are some three thousand persons 
who aro so lost to all sense of the obligations of 
c\U»oivribip that they are ready to sell their votes for 
the moderate figure of 3^. 6d. a day when an election 
comes round ; and as long as this element remains in 
the constituency, it cannot possibly bo in a healthy 
condiliou. Everybody knows this, but few people, we sns- 
poct, have tho counigo to face tho legitimate conclu- 
sion. Tho corrui^t votera have got their votes, and 
while Norwich remains a constituency it is sapjio.sod 
that tliey must nceassarily remain a part of it. This, of 
course, is pure Mijierstition, but we aro aw^aro of the influ. 
once which snch superstitions exercise, and know what to 
expect. The Commissioners themselves aro oontent to 
publish their voluminous Beport and schedules, and pro- 
pose nothing in tbo way of remedy. The only alternative 
to excising the unsound part of tho coustitueni^ is to 
disfranehige the whole of it, thus bringing down on tho 
heads of all tho penalty of the sins of a minority. Since 
it is quite clear that Norwich in its present condition is 
hopele.sgly corrupt, and, if let alone, will ziatarally eontinue 
so, this draconic treatment would no douUi be ^nslifl* 
able ; but some sontitzuiutal regret mav be permittea that 
the commcm-goiiBe course cannot be ta&on, and theHM^irnp* 
Uon got rid of by itself, so as to allow the honest part of 
tho community q|^ir start. 
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THE PAHAMOUKT POWEB. 

X^HEN an ex-Fxomier about tha “ political aapwmaoy 
» V of cortiua important native titatea in India, and tenna 
-ariach imply that wo are about to aeoiMDe there oomo aommion 
which we do not properly poseese, it is scarcely necessary to s^mu* 
late on the amount or knowledM which meaner roen are^ likely to 
possess on sabiect* Mr. Gladstone has been so captivated by 
the fascination of Homenc studies that he has evidently had no 
time to master the leading principles of an Empire which has boon 
entrusted to men who were his coll^ues, friends, and associates, 
and over which one of his own disciples still presides. We shall 
now endeavour to show that there is not, and has not been for 
nuiny years, any political supremacy ” in India except our own ; 
that* this doctrine been prominently assorted on scortts, of o<u:fi* ; 

aions by all the eminent men of both parties who have contributed 
til build up and consolidate our Indian Empire ; that it has long 
animated the despatches and tho treaties of the Indian Koi^dign 
Othcei that it has never been seriously questioned by the loading 
princes of India during the last fifty years; and that it was as 
clearly enforced by the Govemor-Genenu who still aigned himself 
the servant of the East India Oompany as it is now inherited by 
the nominee and delegate of tlio Crown. 

The germ of this theory might be traced so for bade os tho vigo- 
rous aduMiiistration of Warren Hostings. When ho discontinued 
tho payment of tribute to the Emperor of Delhi, when ho would 
have cancelled a treaty entered into by the Government of Doiubit}', 
when he imposed a tine on Oheyte Sing at Benares, when he iuter- 
fi'-red roughly in the aifalrs of Oudh, IlastingB merely foreshadowed 
an asceiiacucy which was more and more developed as one native 
IWer after another sought our protection or t uccimibi^d to <iur 
arms. It would be ditKcult to prove the pravalcnce of this 
idt^a by an appeal to tho acts of liord Coniwnllis or Lord Toigu- 
mouth. But there can bo no doubt that it davourod the de- 
spatciies end inspinKl tho councils of Wellesley; it stands out 
uuniistakably in tho poliiiw nursued by the Marquet^s of Ifastings 
towards tho heads of the Mahratta Oonledcracy ; it probably 
parsed through tho miud of the humane and phiUuithropic Beiitinck 
when he doubU^d about assuming tho aduiini&tralion of Oudh ; it 
was publicly aimoiinccd a scoi'o of times in the manifestoes and 
iiiiniites which flowed in a contiuuoua stream from tho peu of 
Lord Dalhousie; it coloured those stately addresses with which 
Lord Canning, after tJio Mutiny, sought to calm tho nppre- 
lioiihions or to animate tho loyalty of Mawaljs and Itajos; and 
it is the core of his celebrated 8tate paper on adoption. Somo 
renders, wlio may not choose to placo implicit contideuce iu 
tJio arguments of liOid George Jlamilton, will hardly refuse 
credit lo the slatonients of Mr. Grant DniV. Tho arrangomenls 
by which we rogiilato our dealings with native Courts have 
been the subject of hundreds of despatches, and of State docu- 
im'nts tvhicli now fill seven volumes of jiririt. Sometimes 
theao contracts arc called Treaties; Bometinies they take the 
form of sunniidu or grants. Here and Ihc’ro they two termed 
J/ifa7'-natna/ig^ or Ktnil-namnhiSy i.c. engagements in w^hich all 
pretoneo of wjmility of position disappears. But tJiore cannot bo any 
reasonable doubt that, whatever litoy are called, these documents 
express the equity, the generous forbearance, tho politic sagacity, 
the graceful concession, the determination that anarchy shall cease 
and that wars shall not even be conteniplatevl, of tbe British 
Govemmont, and not the shadowy claims or pretensions of either 
It^poot, Mnhratta, Mahommcdtin, or Sikh. 

We shall give instances to boar out these assertions. To put the 
matter briefly, there is no independent sovereign in India at all. 
Nopaul may be excepted, but the rule of J ung Bahadur hardly extends 
to the plains, nor do the Goorkhas in their hills form part of any 
great Indian coDfedemey or family of chiefs. And even Nepnul is 
prevented from taking into its service any British subject, any 
American, or the subject of any European {State, while it is bound 
to submit to our arbilration any diffbrcnces which may arise with 
tho ]^ja of Hikkim. Taking, then, tho other chiefs according 
to thebr size and importance, we begin with the Nizam and 
the Mahvatta Houses. The former, it is well known, represents 
the Suhhabdar of tho lieccan, who once was to tho Emj^ror of 
Delhi pretty much what a Lieiitenant-Govcruor is now to a viceroy. 
Eor years the Nizam had to maintain for uh a separate army, which 
was regularly officered by our own military Bcrvauls, and for which 
he was bound to supply suflicient funds.* in i$53 a couMderable 
portion of territory was transferred to ojur management, simply 
because the Nizam had neglected to pay these allowances, and had 
got into arrears. Subsequently tlie debt was concelled, and ether 
arrangemeuts were adopted. Peusioas to widows at llydembad 
have been actually guaranteed by the British Government out of 
the Nizam’s revenues. Some years ago the late ruler was not 
allowed to dismiss his own Minister when he desired it; and if 
thm proofs of dependence are not thought i>uificient, what can be 
ssid about the riue as to succession to the State, which, if in 
nccordaaice with custom and Mahommedan law, has been offered by 
the Ihititii Government, and gratefully accejked by the Nizam P 
StlB more mi^ed proofs of inferiority run through lOl our engage- 
ments with l^ndla, beginning from the year 1E04. His claims to 
tribute from other ohiefb have beeu disallowed. The number of 
his forces of all sms has been minutely defined. Exchanges of 
districts and villsges with other m^r Powers have been 
exacted. Ihe right of adoptiim has been confsmd 
on this ruler in victim of by him* to us in the 
Mutiny. Ihe government, luring the minority of the nder, ink 


for conducted according to the advice of the British ReslAMMt 

Bcindia pays a subsidy towards tho eonstruction and Tepake^ nf 
a road which passes through Central lodiav and British glins and 
bnyofwts occupy a fort in a strong position at Gwalior itself, ee 
that in the course of half an hour we ooidd demolish the palace 
blow up the native bazaar. Hoiksr, the inlVrior of Scindin 
in Wealth, in military forces, in content of possessions, fares no 
difforoutly. He has received permissiondo adopt, and 00 his own 
accession he actually had to present a ntusur— that is, a tribute 
from an inferior to a superior— to the British representative. It 
is needless to pursue the conditions under which smaller htabratia 
chieftains hold their possessions. Our dealings with Bsroda can 
scarcely have passed out of mind. VVe tuni to princes of less 
importance but of higlier lineage and imbroken dsaeeat, who are 
constitutionally brave, and whose history and personal ad veu tores 
have befall occasionally charactorizod by what we may ikirly tenn 
a chivalrous spirit. They pass before as, eighteen in number^ 
of which fifteen are Bajpoot, two are Jut, and one is Maheas- 
medan. Ten of them, including Oodeypore, Jeypore, and Jondh^ 
pore, pay sums as tribute which, if not of great *eignilioaoeo to the 
tttiponal Budget, are by no means triding. All have thankiyfy 
received l^rd Canning's permission t<» adopt, lo some of them a 
Council regulates internal affairs, with the aid and advice of the 
Political Agent. None can enter into any negotiations with other 
petty States. The British Government has again and again inter*> 
teredi with advice and remonstrance whenever any Bajp^ prince 
ho/l claimed too much or has gut too little frc^in his tAnhai^w or 
nobles. Some of those proud and sensitive princes have signed 
separate papers expressing contrition for p^ miseoiidnet luad 
promising amendment for the future, in language which would 
luive satisiiod a Tudor or a Stuart. .\ll are quite sensible that they 
owo th<‘ir presfjrvtttion in tho eventful period of 1817 to the inters 
veulioii ot tli«i British Ooverument. And even the mild and 
uuaggressive Lord Auckland was compelled in 1839 to occupy 
tho capital and country of Joudhpore with a considerAble force, 
for tho space of five months. Instances whero tho Paramount 
Power has not only been resirictivo but creative can be ad- 
duced. The Hindoo dynasty which had beeu supplanted by 
the ^indson of a Ijahore trooper wiui ardoally called by us out 
*of oWurity to sit on tho throne of Mysore. At tbe present 
time, during luiiiorliy, the whole province is administered by 
British ollieers. The same line of aigument applies to Kashmir. 
The Maharajah of Jummoo is a literal creation of tho British 
Government, and governs tenitnries which nominally were Subject 
to the JiUhoro Durbar before tbo Cikh campaigns. A still more 
^tertinent c.xaxuple of king-making is to bo found so far back as 
the treatment of the Vizier of Gudh. Even Lonl Tdgnmonih 
could set aside one claimant in favour of another, and invent for 
him the title of Jung; lait oddly enough, on the other hand, iho 
native population luner chosi^ to adopt the loftier phrase. Up to 
the day of annexation the ruler of the country was talked of as 
the Xairtib, and his dominions as the j\ffwabi. 

We have neither time nor space to go into the circumstances 
of whole classes of those minor, or mediatized, or unimportant 
chiefs who impart variety to the map of India, and prescuta lively 
contras), to the neguliirily and lucthud of our rule. In Bundslcund 
alone there arc thirty-six chiefs, only four of whom have tho 
power of indicting capital punishment. And, even in their cases, 
this exercise of one of the attributes of internal dominion is a 
distinct acknowlodgment of t\\» right of the Paramount Power to 
withhold as well as to grant it. It is a fact, remarkable even in tlie 
long catalogue of nets which prove concessions on the one hand and 
feudal obedience on the other, that the lluja of one of these four 
prutninent Bund eta tStahns is said to have presented a tttaaw to 
Lord Hastings in 1817. with the observation that it was the tirst 
occasion that, his iiiniily hod acknowledged tho supremacy of 
any other Power, it cun scarcely be argued that thoio is 
any pretence of iudependeuco in the tributarv mnhnh of Oriftna, 
in llio Gtmsyah and Jyntia chiefs on our North-East frontier, 
iu tbo congeries of States which intervene between Bouilwy 
and Central and Upper India; in tho Bao of Ivutch, or tho 
Nawab of BalLWuliioiv, They exist bec^uiso their existence con- 
cerns the good faith and cK^uity us well as the sound policy of tho 
Queen’s Govciumeut. T'hey govern ; but even their rude" notions 
of Idngrrnft are moulded imperceptibly by tho influence of a 
higher standard and a purer faith. They are administered tempo- 
rarily whenever timincisl ruin, feminine intrigue, or the personal 
imcendeiicy of some uuprincipled counsellor renders our interference 
indispensable. And they descend or change from hand to hand, ’ 
because w^e have agriiod lo r<»cognize that ex tnu)rd inary sentiment 
of tho Hindoos which regards an adopted son aa no w'hit inferior' 
iu any one resjioct to a son of tho body. 

It IS perfectly true that in certain nmtters a considerable amount 
of independent action is conceded to these rulers, and that 
it is not very easy to And out the exact points of inferiority 
which would warrant us in thinking tho Dhke ‘ of Argyll to b^ 
a bigger person than tScindia or Cmiypore. These potentate 
have mints of their own and coin money of divers stands^. 
They collect and speud their own revenues^ they lewr cen^n 
transit duties ; they ordinarily appoint and removo t&fi* own 
Miuisteraf they establish courts ot criminal and. ci^ justte. 
pdiee^tations in the country, and superiiatendents of tiuzaart 
aixd qf foUct in. the towns. Thezo Is no check on tbgir libe- 
rality, tfieir pamdileeticms, or thehr caprio^ within twrUdn decent 
I liimits. One SHija is a etrict game praeerifet luidtftt Olvera roynl 
[ chasba of psrMi swiusAing. with dejri fowl, and 
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pparockB. Another haa a prejudice in favour of orthodox 
ihvihmanB of tho old echool. A third has a mania for oroctinff 
Hiimmor palaces. A fourth liaa an arsonal tilled with discredit^ 
mu^ets and honeycombed niocoa of artillery, with which he plays 
at soldiors. - Here may no seen a native Ministry not much 
<;h,ing:ed in nomenclature from tho days of Vikramoditya. There 
it has pleased tho ruler to mimic the titles and additions of tho 
Impertiil Uovomuieut and to dub one functionary by the titlo of 
Member, and another by that of Financial Member of Co\inril, 
In one principality much of tho rovonuo is spent ou tho restora- 
tion of old temples and the rowardiniy of Kwarjus of ju;jff?]ers and 
dimcing-girls. In another it is {Mirtiaily devoted to a new hospital 
uiid to an English school. To all thest^ fancies the llrllish (lovcrn- 
ment says nothing, o\e.ept now and then by quiol ivnionstrance, 
by genial encouragement, or by stern rebuke. But, for all this, 
it ii certain that wo are always ready i(3 iuternoso with some- 
thing beyond vapio phrases, wbenevor pea(?e ann tranquillity are 
concerned, or evil example spn^ada a little too far. Thf^re are a 
quantity of things which iialivos arc permitted and even eucoii- 
raged to do. There are certain things wliieh tliey cannot do, and 
which they know perfectly wtU that they will never Ix) allowed 
to do. We come do^vii ou them high-handod, in a way of w hich 
oven Prince Bismarck w'ould never dreaiii, and write de.spiitc)ies 
which would be too strong for liis pen of stwil. Btsides certain 
things to bo d<*nft and other tilings to be let alone, aa sped- 
tied in solenm troati*\s mid tMigagenients, all princes, whether 
sprung from tho mythical Itaiua or the robber Sevaje, know per- 
fcLlIy well that they not make war on oacli other, nor 

cxcliango teri'itory without rerereruo to higher authorities ; snll 
lerk* could Ih^ soil ouo J'oot of Ittiul to the represtMitativo of any 
(/untinental Ib5w*er, or make a eoiice.i^sion tt» Baron Uouler. They 
are told explicitly that they must put down suttee, the prar- 
tice of burying lepers, tho svvinging witches to thNiih, the 
dragging criminals through llie sli\*els at tho feet of elephants, 
impalement, torture, aud the like. It iw no use to jwjarch for Iviiro- 
peau analngiex, or evou to lay stress on tho piv-oodents aiforded 
ov the Mogid Emperors. Iher) Viceroy ol'n^al capacity and htrtmgth 
of will has assumed and ucleil Oil this doctrine. I and BaUiocde 
Wiib perhaps more explicit than otlifnc*, and eoustaiitly brandished 
the Paramount Power in llio face of the (yourt of lljrectors 
and the princes of India, rionie may think this a proof of his 
eagadty aud clear-aightodues.-*, and may fairly s:'.y that land 
(Janning'a graceful and w'ell-liiiicil policy was only po^'^ihh* 
bcc'uuae wav Jiad been nia<lc for it by the vigour of his pre- 
decessor. Ilut even tliobC who think otherwi • must admit 
that whiit Lord lhil)io«Mit‘ did ho did opmily, and that for 
eight voars he hohlly pnaiiiilgated Ibis doctrine at all tinier, 
while iieilhcr the Ihc^s, nor the Parlhiiuent, nor llio^ 31inistrv 
of the day ever seriously tried to ttop him. 'i’hc l*ara- 
mouiit I’owei* at Iiis tiiui* had passed out of tho region of dis- 
ciLsdon. Amtmght tlie Lir<st aeu of Lord Law'rence’s Uoverii- 
nieiit were two de> patches pre^•i^^.•ly in point. In one he told 
the Jiao of KutcJi that he must not allow his subjects to Irallic 
in human flesh, even wJieii they were across tho seaa and out of hia 
dominions. In another lie plainly iutinmled lu the Maharajah of 
Joudlipore that he could have no reason to complain if ho were set 
aside for nmladmiiiistration and n force wore quartercd on the 
capital to prevent hloodahod heUveen him and his nobles. In 
fehort, it may fairly bo a.‘^ked, can “ siipreujacy " or even imlopeu- 
deiuio ” consiftUmtly ho prcdii’silod of rulers who cannot add a 
soldier to their army, pait witli a fow yards of leiTitorv, impalo 
criminals, or lei w'idows burn in conformity with a eoaplet from the 
Bluistnis, insult tUciir nobles, lorliirc tlieir rvuts, repudhite tlicir 
creditor, dibinhorit their successors, or even ill-treat their wives ? 
There is, in fact, one motive and one restrictive power ixi all 
British and native India', it baa been exercised by a scriea of Viceroys ; 
and whether it be thought peditic or impolitic to redneo it to a 
formula, it is dcatiued, we believe,, 1o survive the doubts of Mr. 
Gladstone and to defy the predictions of Mr. iiOwo. 


SOME PARIS FASHIONS. 

«T ADIG ,vlle, eu saquiilili) dWuglaisc, a trouve moytm 

1 J do met ire do ruriginalitc5 j usque, dans «a churitd. Voulaiit 
BOiiloger la misore des ouvrh.'rs des chanliers do Dopfnrt, tdle a 
loud pour un certoin temps les aaluiis de raiyajcliis.ymojit dii 
thedtre do Greenwich, ct tons los soirs on pouvuit la voir, assifttee 
de deux pages, servant Its vorres do linnmade ou de brandy d ceuv 
qui 8C prdHentttienl. Voiis jugo/ si lalllueucc fut considerable.” 
It must always bo matter ivv iegiet that this Cict was not more 
widely known at the time, wbenevor that may have been, of its 

occurrence. Lady G was perhaps afraid that, if the English 

public heard of her utiderlaking, the “ affluence ’’ might become 
even too considerable. The incident is related by the clever 
French author who writes under the name of Baclmumout, and 
whv assuinea to bo pinlicularly well versed in the waya aud 
technicalities of English life. tSome little time ago ho and I^L 
Fervticqucs produced together a novel, with the English sceues 
of which ho was credited. In one of these the characters went 
off to ftce a cricket ni;itch in which tho celebrated club «^f John 
Zingari took part. The oiigiu of this mistake is obvioiu ; but it 
IB a good illustraiiou of the nuu'VcllouB self-contidence with which 
Frenchmen who have a certain acquaintance with English Bocietv 
jump to a conclumoD which Bcems to thorn inevitable. The book 


(Les Femmes du ilfotidfe^ from which we quote the remarkable aaeo« 
dote given above contams various other examples of the fitmngriiy 
wibful ignorance of foreign names and customs displayed by Fjre^nh 
writers. There is a couverBation between two ladies who are discuas* 
ing tho misfortunes of ce pauvre prince X——.” It isterrible.’* 

nays ono ; ” Lord Lyons assures me that he is reduced to giving musio 
le^<.>ris in London," and she goes on to reffect bow ouiharrassmg the 
payment must bo to his pupils. Here the other’s superior know- 
ledge assertH itself. *Mjady Mawkins has found out a way of getting 
over the difficulty. 'When the lesson is ilnished she places a flower 
ill the prince’s biitton-hoJe. Its stalk contains a liank-note.” “ Ah f 
an Juigliah edition — essentially practical — of Maison-Jlougo’s 
couimunicatiou witii Marie Antoiuotto.*’ Most teachers of music, 
when tliey hear of a lesson Iwing paid for with a baidc-note^ will 
wish that there were more such ** essentially practical ” pupils as 
Lady Nawkins. The habits of American lifo are leas kindly 
trentud than our own by this author. Je pourrais citer,” he 
write.<», carefully marking his knowledge of English with italics, 
telle cumtesso — sportwoman eiudiite — qui, sous pretexts d’amdri- 
catiisine, couchc, vingt imits sur trente, dtendoe sur le tapis do 
sou boudoir, lorrassoo par les flucons de gin et de brandy avoo 
ledqiiels olle Bonfermo pour to t/et tipsy a la mode de Boston.” It 
is perhaps newer to hear of Boston os the homo of drawing-room 
di'uukeuuesd than of the spectres at the polpteondc haltf which are 
ols4!w)ieie introduced as a novelty by tho wntei*. 

Although a Frenchman could liardly learn much of value con- 
cmiing the ways of slmiige lands from M. Bschaumont, it is 
poMsibie for a foreigner to lind a* good detd of amuseiuent and in- 
ternist 111 his writings so long as they deal with the aflldrs of his 
own capital, it is not long sinco M. Fervacques, of whom wo 
have spoken as M. Bacliaumout’s associate in one literary 
venture, produced a novel on his own account, with which 
the Tarisian ciitics very justly found fault, bccauso, like 
iM. Dumas’s comcxlies, it was too didactic. But M. Dumas s 
object is, if we are to believe him, to instruct the world 
on the broad priiuuples of right and, wrong. M. Fervacques 
aimed only at showing what excellent things wore tho Second 
Empire and submission to priestly tyranny. Something of this 
intention is evident also iu M. Bachauniorit's writing, so that when 
he touches upon the advantages of convent life, and speaks ot the 
llumsand threads wdiich start from tho doors of a fashionable con- 
vent frequcntiHl by “ nos croyantes do quality,” and form thorn- 
selves into benevolent nols, one sees the pavtisau too clearly under 
the inassk of the writer of amusing triuoa. Iu ono such convent, 
for which M. Bacliaumonl has a special esteem, tho sisters devote 
a good deal of time and enui*gy to making up desirable society 
uu:'rirtge.s. 

Ill iiiu>tht*r part of hia theme tho writer tells ub of an effect of 
tho bite Will which Is not geneiully known. It sooins that during 
it tho i’liii-ian ladies grow so accustomed lo tho smell of powder 
that, in delault of moro serious occasions for its use, they find 
themselves obliged to employ it agaiii.st hares and partridges. 
The greater immlier of these sjwri women, go out shooting in a short 
skirt ond tall boots; but there uro some who have adopted a 
special costume, consisting of a coloured velvet blouse, bound by a 
morocco belt adorned with metul plates, and a pair of wide Zouave 
trousers tucked into long buttoned bools, which boots, wo learn, are 
iu themselves worth a whole poem. But it is not tho boots alone 
which make tho presoiice of ladies nt a day’s shooting desirable. 
They compel the party to a moderation of langiuigo and behaviour 
which, it seems, is quite unknown when no ladies are there. 
The beol-brod men are iu...thjg{^ habit of making the shooting oi 
rabbits or birds an excuse for^aSsiimiug the aspect of “com- 
munards en confection do barricades,” and adopting a method 
of speech ns appalling as their custumo. While they ure employed 
in snooting it is impossible to engage them in conversation upon 
any other subject, and this is not to English ideas such a griev- 
ance as M. Bachauiiionl makes of it. But we can sympathize with 
bis iudignatiou nt the “ repos de chasije ” with which the party 
ends, where, with tlio excuse that only men are present, the con- 
remitiuu always, according lo his account, becomes horribly gross. 
Whether his statemeuls are somewhat exaggerated or not, there is 
no doubt a b;isis of truth in this remark : — ** 11 enest toujours ain.^! 
en France, d’uilkmrs, chaque Ibis quo lo soxe qui porto la barbe se 
trouve soul ii une table.” Tho writer has thought it necessary to 
add, “ Viomie an contraire s’y asseoir uno feinmo, ot tout change” ; 
and he couhl hardly have given a moro striking ^iroof that tho 
tendency he deplorcs does exist among Frenchmen, as indeed it 
also does among other Coiitinontal peoples, and osp^ially among 
the Geriuans, who for some unexplained reason have acquired a 
reputation for immaculate respectability. 

/Viiother subject for indignation is found in tho extreme tolerance 
extended nowadays to sm^eis in most Parisian salons. The pre- 
valence of this fashion, of which the result is that afrer dinner cm the 
men rush off to smoke together, aud talk in the same way which they 
alfect nt a “ repas do cTiasse,” is attributed to the importation of 
btu'barous customs from other nations. In the eyee of a Fronch- 
luan of the old school it is a barbarous nustom which in England 
popiiratcs men and women after dinner ; and no doubt a yet more 
savage eleiueut is introduced when the men return, having' “ satis* 
fled their nuinia,” and bring with them the poisonous odour oi 
cigars and cigarettes. We should bb indioed to think that this 
extreme tolerance may be a reaction egainst the foriiiaBty and 
distance which are to A great extent obeerved in the intmdaliNA 
of men and women in Fmnoe. The inevitably result' of too mpeh 
repression is license. It is instructire to 11610 tb Flarfdans 
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Alarm at the slight invasion of oeivinonious mpect for women 
implied in men going off to the amokiiiff-roodi after dinner. If 
the^ wen to stay and make love to their friends' wives all would 
ho in proper coarse. Trae to his ImjMiial coloum, our author is 
carofttl to observe that the Empress did all she could in the latter 
' days of the Empire to combat the barbarous fashions introduced 
^ the foreign nordos who came to dash their rude spleiutoui's in 
Earis; but it was too late. Tlppluigs ’* d fiw^nrairu), and tho 
habit introduced by a Uiissian princess of smoking cigai'S ns thick 
as one's arm^ had taken root too deeply. An evil in Parihiun society 
for which no extraneous cause is assigned is found in tho quan- 
tity of fat young men who are to be observed in tho drawing-rooms 
of the great. & /tw/i life presents an exhibition of munstrObitioa, 
OherubinoB avec uu ventre/' Don J nans and Romeos who look 
like barrels dressed out by Poole or Ail'ml. To make up for this, 
the fiMhion of wasp-like waists has returned in full force among 
Parisian young women. Troops of girls may be seen in society 
whose obiect seems to appear as transparent as ghosts. They nevor 
«at soup lest they shoula disturb the aristocratic pallor of their 
faces, and they never eat meat for fear they should grow less thin. 
Th^ support life on Sweotmmts and kickshaws — a phantom life 
which faaes away before any trial. As to the sweetmeats, it may 
be noted that girls who livo upon them to avoid fatness are singu- 
larly ill advls^. There seems some likelihood of this form of 
•dangerous folly spreading, so far at least as the small waists are 
concerned, to England, where another evil fashion of which M. 
Baebaumont complains has to some extent prevailed for a long 
time. The indifference of theatrical audiences in Paris has, ho 
aays, grown remarkable. Tho public remain impassive in spite of 
tho manager's eflbrlH to rouse them into life. 1 uey look without 
aeeiug, and listen without hearing. Now and then the most 
violently excited fipoctatora interchange expressive looks, and tluitia 
All } they never give an audible form to their feelings. This listloss- 
noss b(^n by ixdng a matter of fashion, but has by this time 
passed into the blucKl. This statement, if it have any truth, is 
•f^normously exaggerated, and we are disposed to think that when 
it was penned its writer must have been still smarting under the 
Just sense of another and a different injury caused bv considera- 
tion of the monstrous custom of Hrennee, that sociaf Llock-maii 
which ia execrated by everybody except the shopkeepers, and of 
which the odious existence becomes neveilheloss moro ilYely every' 
year. When one culls on a lady at tho New* Year with a grudgingly 
purchased offering in one's pocket, and she says with a giucious 
Minilo, ** Jo vou« hi souhaite bonne,” the temptation is great to reply, 
** Mais pourquoi done me lii rcudro ch^ro et lualbenreusif ? ” 
Perhaps, nowever, tho most distasteful feature iff the Paiisiau New 
Year’s Day is that upon whicli M. Baebaumont dw^ells — tho ex- 
pensive and coinplicatixl toys prtjsonted to children, and iinme- 
•diately taken out of their hands again for fear they should spoil 
them. ** Polichinellc u cessti d elre un bon hommu doot on per^^ait 
la bosso pour voir ce qu'il y avait dedans, c’ost un jirtiste 
Aiissi expert quo lo pensionnairo dos Bunittini'" As for dolls, 
they liavo grown into tall waxen gii’lfl; dressed according to 
Worth’s latest deviot^, who walk about and say papa and mamma 
more plainly than their little owners. The result of this 
mistaken gouorosity is that when a girl grows up she iiuds herself 
•embarrassed with a kind of miniaturo Mndomo luss;iiid'H, composed 
of all the dolls which were saved from her childish hands. Yet 
more objoctiunable is the practice of giving ilrvnnee tt) little chil- 
<lron in tho form of money, and wo could certainly wi.*»h with M. 
Baebaumont that all such presents wero treated lilio that of a rich 
banker who gave his little grandson a note for a tbijusaud francs 
in exchange for his p^ood wdshes for the year. Pniscntly tho 
niothftr, going to look i\)r the child, found him in tears. ** What 
is it, my darling ? ” she cried. Did grandpapa give it nothing? * 
Yes, yea.” “What was it then?” “Ho gave me that nasty 
•old picture that I've thrown into tho liiv.” 

Our author is loud in regrets for the old custom of mertdy inter- 
<$hangiDg visiting cards at tho N**.w Year. Perhaps there is smne- 
thing insipid in this, and tho Kngli.'ih Christmas and New Year a 
<’Ards, some of which are very giucoful and pretty, are an improve- 
ment upon the bare inscriplion of names; but cither fashion Is 
better than tho ridiculous tax of the dtrmnes. 


ST. PATRICK. 

O UR Irish fellow-subjects have been engaged, both here and 
elsewhere, in their accustomed demonstrative celehratiou of 
St. Patrick's Day, though, we may hope, here at lea^t — thriuigh 
Oy dinsl Manning's active exertions in the cause of temperauco— 
widl something less than their accustomed excess of inebriation. 

advautage certainly tho Celt may claim over the Saxon in the 
matter of hia patron Saint. Tho hisioxj of St. Patrick is no doubt 
ahrottded or iuumiuated. by a haze of myihological splendoiu*; but 
still there remains at bottom a substratum of soad fact. Wo 
wish as much could fairly bo said for the legends of our own heroic 
patron. There is, or was, a story current at Rome, the aocurtoy of 
which we cannot guarantee, and which we trust may be fabulous, 
for the sake of “ ot. Geoive of mony England.” It is said that 
on St Oeoige'a Day a mecU^tation used to be readout in theChapel 
of iheEiigludiOouem. divided into three parts or points, which 

us cosher that wo know very 
indeed about St Geor^” Alter due tjime. been ^ven 
tebdimtapprelmiie^ tliii^ fhndamentd vernyi whidi 


perhaps have suggested the consoling refloetion “ omne iMiittim pra 
followfxl “ Point II. Let uh consider that the Imle W do 
know is very ilouhtful.” To say nothing of the somewhat HibMteft 
method of conveying this supplementiiry information, it does seem 
Imrd that, when there was bo little to begin with, that iittleshonld 
not TO left alone. _ lint, to clinch matters by excludii^ once for all 
any illunory anticipations of future enlightenment, the meditation 
closed with a third and hist point;— “Let us consider that it is 
quite cortatn wo shall never know anything more about Bt. 
ftoorge.’* Now, whatever Ijecqmos of the story, it is only too true 
that our Iniowledgo of tho life of St. Oeorgo is very limited, 
though thero is no ronson to question tho personal existenco of tli>» 
martyr, who siiflered under Diocletian, and still less excuse for 
riibwjrVa impudont but highly characttn'istic device, which Doan 
Stanley has so chtiracieristically adopted, of identifying him with 
Georgo of Cappadocia, the brutal Arian persocutor of the fourth 
century. The Irish am more fortunate here, for, after makiiig all 
deductions for a rank overgrowth of fablos, and admitting that tho 
current Lives are late compositions and quite untrustworthy, there 
still romains a considcraula nucleus of auilientic information, 
pirtly derivei( from writings of the Saint himself, jportly from 
other contemperary fragments. And the story, even when divested 
of all advoniiiiotis adjuncts, is not without a romance and pathos 
of its own which must naturally apiHial to the fervid imagina- 
tion — we cannot say of his countrymen, for St. Patrick was not 
an Irishman — but oi* hia adopted couuirymcu and children in the 
Christian faith. 

St. Patrick njay fairly be callod the Apostle of Ireland, as St. Au- 
gustine may fairly be culled tho Apostle of England, though neithor 
of thorn WAS the first to introduce the Gospel into the oountiy. 
Palltulius, who seems to have been a Briton, went over to preach m 
Ireland abont 430, and is said to have built tliree churches there, 
besides baptizing a large numbi'r of converts. But his success 
alarmed tho heathen, and the king of the province in which he 
was at work ordered him to quit the romitry, and he therefore 
relumed to Britain. Hence it came to be a proverb— “ Not^ to 
PalladiuB, but Pah‘ick, God granted the conversion of Ireland.^ 
The first advent of Patrick, however, was hot very like that of a 
preacher or aimstlo. His birth — about 3S7 — has lieen variously as- 
signed to Scotland and Prance, lie himself tells us that his father was 
Oulpurnius, a dcucou, w'ho also hidd the office of decurion, and his 
gmndfathcr tho priest Potitus. \Vhen he was sixteen, au Irish king 
who was ravaging that paHof the coast whore he was airried hiiu 
off with Hevcral other youths, and he became the slave of a man 
named Milcho, who is variously described as a prince or a magi- 
cian, or merely a wealthy landovfncr. Patrick was employeil in 
looking after his p.hoep, and he tolls us that, having before been 
cjireloss about religion, ho now in liis exile and slavery tiinied 
to God, and used to rise very ijarly in the morning to pray 
before daylight. Ho dues not tell u.s, what lator iiRgiograpners 
halve added, that ho used lo repout the whole psalter evory day, 
which, considering that ho was not likely to find breviaries on tlie 
Irish bogs, would have been a feat little short of miraculous. 
After six yt'nrs ho fled, in conBequence, he tells us, of a visiou, and 
found a ship on the const which carricil him bark to I'mnce. They 
landed in Briltiiiiy, and I’atrick set off on foot fur his homo. Ho 
tolls UH a Bt4)ry of how on tho road he lutd eaten some pork after a 
long abstiueneo from food, and tho result, as might have been ex- 
pected, was A bad attack of nightmare, in which he fancied Satan 
was rolling stones over his chest. Ho cried out, “ Elias, Elias! ” 
whereupon the sun shone out upon him, and he awoke. Here again 
hia biographers find an edifying example of hLs invocation of saints. 
No doubt he did invoke them according to the usual practice of 
tho age, but it is much more probable that his sleeping adjurations 
were addrosstni in this case not to saints, Hcbi-ew or Christian, hut 
to the Pagan deity “Helios,” or tho sun, who scciiv* to have 
proiupUy responded to them. Some time after his return homo ho 
had niiolher vision, apparently suggested by the account of the 
man of Macedonia in tho Acts. A man appeared to him in u 
dream bringing a letter, on which was written “ the voice of 
the Irish,” and then came a sound of many voices from an 
Irish forest, “ O holy boy 1 come over, and dwell again 
among u.s.” Patrick awoko greatly affected, but it was many 
years before lie obeyed the mysterious call. Most of the 
iiitervoniug period ho appears to have spent under tho guidauco 
of St, Germain of Au.\env, whom ho accompanied in 429 on 
his expedition into Britain to put dowm the Pelagian heresy. In 
431 Germain scut him to Rome, where the Icgendmy lives mako 
him receive episcopal consooration from Popo Celestino,* but of 
this thero is no evideiit'o wlinlevcr, and his own stateuieiits aro 
inconsisti nt with it. He was really (vusocrated at Eboria, or 
Evreux, after learning the failure of the mission of PoUadius. 

It was in 433, nearly thirty years after ho was first Wught 
to Ireland as a slave, that the shepherd hoy returned os a 
Cbrislian bishop to his adopted country. His first convert was 
a chief in tho county of Down, but ho set off thence to find 
his old master, Milcho, however, refused to fisien to him, and, 
according to tho later legends, could find no available method of 
resisting the force of his eloquence except to burn down hi^aouso 
Aud perish in tho flames. Gu tho following Easter Dav l!|^'t;iclc 
bad AU opportunity of preaching to an assombiy of native Sd^and 
mciyt, who were assembled for a religious TOh?immty at BteTO, and 
on this occasion he plucked a shamrock to symbolize tho mystery of 
tho Trinity. Weeannot linger ovOr the reioarkalde n^ffUdos noordod 
cm this occasion, in one of which the Baiut's chaaoble, played a oon« 

spicuouspi^ The result of tusdisTOttiseawas t^lmgaz^ 
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juisMion to preach the Gospel freely in Irolnud, and a great number 
<»r lupiisniH took place dtiring week, whence originated the 

Jr.'tiival of ** Ht. I'lilrick's Ibiptisiu/' nnciootly obsHjrved in Irelimd 
on April 5. \Vu uext hwir of nis christening the daiightei's of liJng 
Lrogre at Oruachan (C)oghcr), and then seven princes in Mayo. 
AfUfP ton years ho left Northern Ireland undor tho episcopal charge 
ol' SocMimlinufl, and went on a missiou throiitrh Leiiistor and 
Muiiater, where ho spent several years, and made many converts, 
iucUnliiig Aenger, iho lung's son, whom he baptized atOaahol. At 
length he tixed the site of bis inetrcipolituu see at Armagh, where 
\ve come serosa one of those touching stories of sympathy with 
the lower sninmls so often occurring in th»3 lives of the Saints. 
t)ji mounting the hill he Jiad chosen for building upon, IVlricJc 
found n roo with her fawn lying ou iho spot where tho 
altur of the cathedral ijt>w stands. His oompanituis would have 
Ivillod it, bnt ho took the fawn on Ida shonldora to a place of safety, 
and the roe trotted after him. The foiindsitioa of iho priiiuitial 
H (‘ wOv^ his last public act. It need hardly bo added that the story 
tirst promulgated by Jocolyn seven cimtuiies afterwards of his 
nuiking a pilgrimage to Uoino to obtain tho paUium uiid tho con- 
lirmation of the Holy Sen is purely fabiiloiM. He tells us hiiiLnelf 
i!i Ilia tlonfcssion, written in his old ago, tliat bo had 
been expressly commanded by (/hrist never to leave Jveliind, and 
would not even ub^oiil for the purpose nf vi.^iting his 
relations. lie speaks in his fonfossioii of the grester ]iart of llie 
iMipulation as iJhristian, and of hiving onbinod c.ieivy eveiy- 
wJxMv. He died «t Saul on March 1 7, 405, according to Ur. 
JfHnignn, which would make him !?<*venty-eiglil. J>r. 'JVidd's dal(» 
of 49.3 is certainly incorrect. Some of Ids Inograidicrs ch(«s»» to 
evtfjid his life in order to carry out the iinnbgy with Moses 
i-u j'jested to ihoir luinds by his contest with the wliich they 
Ind surruiiudodwitb various minu'ulous incident, niut there iaacon- 
CiHiuii in the catalogue of Avchbi^hop8pves('rvod at Avumgli between 
b.iin and a name<utl\o of his surnamed Senior, As St. ( ieorge .slew 
the dragon, so tho St. Patrick of legendary renown clear«*d Ireland of 
f upents, and ho is accordingly reprt i*euto<l iu pictures cxpidliiig 
lljem with bis pastoral Mali', prohihly designed aa a Hymbolical 
record of hia expelling e\il spinia by iho convemon of the hiMitheu. 

So far llio legend Inia a sound hiidt>ric.jil basis. St. l*atrick, a.s 
Ina been almuly observed, oceiipios the Baiue posilion towards 
ns St. Augusliiio of Otuiterbury towards I'.ngiish, Oliris- 
liauiiy. He is very far indeed from being ii my ihieal personage, 
but ho lives and moves in popular hagiology in an atmosphero of 
udrmdo and myth, and iniiny ofllio luudeiit traditions about him 
nro of the quaintest. Tho iieatben Jiwffi who oppose him arostruedt 
tlown by tli« ang»ds with snowballs out of heaven ; i*“ hears bb 
goat which had been stolen bleadng out of tho Ixdly t»f the robber ; 
Ills chiisublo remains unoonsumiMl, w hile the heathen ])riesl who 
Juid ventured to put it on is hurnt 10 deutii. liul ou these marvels 
\Vi) need not dwfdl. Those who uro curious in such inattcr.s nmy 
iiiid them iu any of tho cuinMjt biographies. Hut th(^ real ifitoroM 
of his life and his iihiding claim on ibe grateful generation of 
Irishmen rest on better grounds timn iJjese. Jt is Inie after all 
til, it the schoolboy of sixteen, who was lorn from iiis distjuit home 
iiiid set to watch his nmster s thevp tm tJio moors <if Antrim, re- 
lumed in bis inatiirer ago ns a ujis.sionary bishop, and sjuml o\er 
1 1 iivty years in travelling up and dow’ii the C'\unlry to pleach tho 
G(».^pel, and tliero ho laid his bones, though the exact spot «d’ hb 
liuriiil has been disputed. It b unforlunato that it did not full 
within the. soheine of .Montaiemben’s U’fn/irn Af uriA’ft - ihr Petriek 
had no monn.'^tk! character — u» do lor him whot he has ihuie for .>t. 
P«'lvmiba. lint his best record b to be found in the imtioiuil 
I'hrblianity which h^ lirst enlaujished in Ireland, and which has 
«ur\ived,iimid all suUsequeat couMibious or corriiptiuus, Iroui lib 
day to our own. 


TEWKhSIU UY A;nI) WUKC'KSTKi:. 

O F tho great chnrclies on the Severn, one has latelV undeiyono 
the process called “ resiontioii, " whili* at auollier it is only 
just beginning. At Woree.Hiei the luijy^tler elniula almofct like a 
new thing from one end to the o»,|MT./'at 'JVwke.Hbary the, work has 
us yet got only a veryiittio way. And at Tow’ke.^bury zealous 
friends of the work been known to augur iluit it will I’omo lo 
Hometliiug belter than the work ha?« come lo at NN'orcesler, becau.s© 
'Tewkesbury has low money to spend than W^orccstcr Jmd. The 
pnunolers of the ivstoratioii at 'rewkesbury Jiavo not got more thun 
enough for the inero necessary purpose.sof making the church sound 
and htfof its use; wo .susjjecl tliat tiiey have not got nearly eaougJi 
for thetj certainly they have nothing to spond on the mere luxury 
of wiping out tho history of the building. Not Jong ago wo Jie.ird 
of a church in the same part of Jhigland, whos(» name and theniuue 
of whose pastor wb have forgotten ; but we reiueiulier tho main 
point that the pastor whs threatening lo “ bring tho church into 
Uarinony.'' VVe forget whelher the older parts were to Iw brought 
into liaruioiiy with tho newer, or the newer into liarmony with tho 
older; nor does it in tho least matter, lliiriiionv was to bo 
brought about somehow ; lhat is to say, the lii.story ot* the building 
wa** to be got rid of. Now’ ih« dminoti of harmony lina had con- 
eidf rAhlc Hacriiices made to his i n/fus at W orcestcr ; at 'l ewkcsbury 
there seotim to be no fear of his thrusting himself into the sanc- 
tuury. There Hcenis ns yet to be every, hope of starving him out; 
the wolf ift kept from "the door by an oppLisile prticess to that 
which that proverb commonly expresses. JJrapping meUiphorsi 
at VVoreestoi* the largo inserted windows whose iuseilrioii was 


part of tho history of the building have been made away 
wdtij, simply Iwcause thoy were insertions, soQ^tblp^ kter 
and lesH beautiful ill themselves than what they suppmted. UUk 
a pity that they were over put in ; but, when tliey once worn 
it wtis a destroying of history to turn them out again. At Tewk^ 
bury a votary of harmony would bo at once tempted to luabe aa 
ass;uilt on the we. 8 t front. What business lias that huge lat^i 
Perpemlicalar window, what business has that poor doorway 
b<dow, thrust in under that iiobleyt of Norman avebes? Abeo^ 
lutelynuiie; but there they aro, and there they must stav. Che 
very extixsinity of Iho mischief that they have done of itsolf makes* 
it necessary that they .should stay. For wdial should anybody put 
instead of ihum ? ICvcry arcbit«x*tural student knows tliat the 
we.Ht front of Towkewbury is ono of tho greatest of arcbitcctuml 
puzzles. The doaign was clearly chonged during the building of 
the church ; but what w'lis the original dcHigu, and what was the 
design into which it \v»s changed Y That stately arch must have- 
been meant to open into something within or witliout; but iuto* 
what was it meaut to open ? We might have known soinothiug 
iiioi-ti about it, if tliese insertions of tlio sixteenth century hod 
net or been made. But, fur that very reason, tb«y most stay in the 
nhico wheie lliey never o^bt to liave been put. "fhey 1^ safe,, 
becauso they hinder us from knowing what to put in tneir stead. 
'I'luTe they arc, a part, though certainly not an attractivo part, of 
the liihtiiry of the minster. If they w'ero taken away, there would. 
Ik* TKithiiig lo succeed thtim but some modern giie.'^swork or 
Ollier which to tlm historical mind would bo less attractive still. 

At the other end of tho minster no ono would probably carry 
love tif Jiarmoiiy .so fur lus lo proptwe to bring back tli© apse— one* 
of our very low polygi>nal itpses — to it.s original state boforo tha* 
changes of iho foiiiteenth eimliir}^ Yet even here one could 
idiiuist wish that wo hud the building as it was linislied carly^ itt 
the twi'hih. 'Iho Uonuincwpio design is olhcrwise so perlect 
from one end of the church to tho otheri Jilvcii in the apse, the 
ground-plan is nut touchod ; the maseivo Nonnau piers wen* simply 
a lilllo raihf d lo carry the poiriti'd arches. As it is, with tho largo 
clerestory windows amt eiulxirate vaulted roof Coming down at 
once ou thi*.so massive arcades, the eastern limb looks low, which 
most likely was not the. case while the Norman design reinaiiiod. 
untouched. For, just as in the neigh lx)nriug Abbey of Uloueestor,. 
which was begun a. litlle before Tewkesbury, the design of the early 
limb must Jmve betn fur more satisfactory than that of tho navo. 
In the nave of Tewkesbury tho fault of tlloucester, tho exaggevuled 
liciglit of the piei.s, swallowing up the iriloriiim mid clerestory,, 
is i-xa^jgcrateiHMrt her still. 'I'he eastern limb iu both cases tol- 
lowed the more usual proportion, and must have been a iuot«> 
pk*.'i .ing <lesign. 

At 'i e\v lies bury all that is needt^d is siniplo preservation, realora- 
lion in the true coiis*o*\ativo sense vvliicli lhat indiicky word has- 
ftliiiost lo.*<t, Jt i.s to Lh Jio[»cd that those who Jmve luKoii llie inaltor 
111 hand may be at unco able to do ihii.s much, and may not bo 
ti-nipled ti» do more, lu siieh a work as this they may fairly look 
for Jndp beyond their own luugliboiirhiiod. »Sach a churcli us that 
of Ti-wke.vlmry is a national inomiiueiit, nnd iu any country but 
Fiiglnr.d it wmiid be formally r»‘Cogmzed as such. Neither tho 
scale of the minster itself, great as it i.s, nor' its hiisloiical aeaocio-- 
tion.s varied and inteiesiing as they are, can put TWkosbiiry quit© 
on a level v%ith fcit. Albans. *Still the work at Tewkesbury 
may Ikj looked on aa holding on the w* stein aidu of I'higland a 
jiositiun answering to lhat held by tho Work at St. Albans on. 
the eastern side. .Vnd both rai.se, nearly but not quit 4 i, tiia 
samL* ((iiesiioa of internal arraugeiueut. At YVorccster tbs iinal 
Vesult 01 disciLssions on ihi.-» |.oiiit ia a slal« of things wbiclv- 
is eminently a halting luitweeii two opinions. At Lichtiidd,. 
Hereford, Chichester, Jdandatf, ibo imvo b.*.a again become the- 
:ijive and tho choir Ihe .‘liuir. »Ve cannot say that this is altogethsfl* 
so at Wuicestcr; ind yet ihern is not tho .Hamo utter blocking ufr 
wliich there was in the days of igaoraiico. 'I’he tiling is half 
done ; there is nothing Udweeii nave and choir but a light sci'cen 
jet there is provision for a eoiigie.gntion in the choir, nnd provision, 
ibr a choir in the navo. Yet NVorccfttcr is not of the vast size of 
Viu'k ; nor is its choir lifted up like that of Uaulerbury ; nor had. 

I it a maguilicent ancient screen like that of Kxeter ; in all which, 
casc.*^ wo fully allow that thoro is a real ditliciilty in putting each 
part of the church to its proper u»o. It looks ns if at Worcester- 
tilings vvero linlf understood, nut only half. What has been done 
at Licidieid iiiighl have been done there ; but it Ima not. Now’ on 
I tub point there i.s a good deal of diJiicuUy at St. Albans; there is 
none at lewicesbury. Tewkesbury, there is no doubt, was of old 
a iliviiled or doulilo church, with the parish churoh in the con-' 
atriictive navo. The cliurcJi which Henry Iho Kigbth's cuinmis*^ 
siuners ** deemed supcriluoiiH,” and which the parishioneis with so* 
praisewort hy a spirit bought of tho King, was, be) ond all doubt, ouly 
the monastic portion to the east of their own parish church. But 
whatever harrier once parted tho two lias been altogether swept. 
awHY, and the minster can be laid put a$ a whole from ono eud ta* 
the Ollier, 'i'here can be no doubt that tho right thing will be 
to place the eJioir where the monastic ehpir was, to occupy at A 
choir the full length which, as in most of the Komanesque niij^ 
sters, has clear preparation made for it in the building itssuL 
lioubtlesA Tewkesbury Abbey is now formally a mere paiM' 
church ; but it ia impossible to look cp one of these gireiit' mlnr 
stem as that and nothing more. Some 4 »y they AUhy bs soiil^ 
thing inoro ; if not cathedral, at least collegMitej, ptaetiwlyiii^ bbt 
formally. Fvon os it ia, they axe oftea the scene of ;)Sflelsw^i» 
gatherings of various kinds, when, sf at w» ollisr: sialfA 
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•choir m thi^ir •cvon^l jtaoGtionc« And anyhow tha were 

huildioff 4eitiend«l XTfUit its arrangement uhaU be in eome kind of 
nromtMQ to iu architectiira) wQeijity. We believe that there ia 
Sttw doubt that at Tewkeebur/ the right afrangeiuent will bo car- 
ried out, iluit the choir will bo in Its right place towaids the mid- 
tower, and will occupy the whole space marked out lor it iu the 
plan of the building. 

Now at Tewkesbury this can bo dono, because the winstor is, 
after all,, of no gigantic dize, and becjuise whatever barrier thcro 
was betwooa the manastic aud parochial portions lifui vanUhed. 
iCven if it were a screen as noble as Alby wo cannot weep lor it ; 
if it wore standing now, wo could not bring ourselves to <Iostruy 
it -f but we cannot feel aoxty tliat sumcliody did destroy it, wo 
Jknow not wbeo, without our knowing anything about it. iiut at 
St: Albans bo^ the vast scalo of the building, and the existence 
of the grand screen which divided the t>vn parts of lliu cliiirch, 
make tlic case much harder. AVo believe that St. Albans never 
was stiietly a divided church like I'ewke&biiry -, whatever rights 
any lay folk bad iu the minster were by suilbrnnce *, still, wlialover 
was the legal aspect of the cose, tlio actual urrangcmoiit.*^ are the 
same os Uiose or the churches which were really two distinct pro- 
perties. Tliero is the screen forming thti rcredos to what was 
practically, if not legally, the parisli church to the west of it. 
There it la. and its existence would seem to involve service in 
the nave.'* 13ut then the vast size of the building brings the 
remedy. There is the reredoa ready ; choir, nave, everything may 
.be iiuuio to the west of it ; tbere j.s plenty of room for all. The only 
way out of tho dilliculty seems to be to treat Tewkesbury hh one 
4^hurcb, but boldly to treat St. Albans as two. At Worcester an 
unhappy mean has boon hit on which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

Tho church of Worcestor stands out in English history ns tho 
church of three groat prelates, each the follow- worker of tho lay 
hero of lus time, it is the church of livtintr, of Wulfstun, and 
•of Walter of Cantilupe, the comrades of uodwiuo, of Harold, 
4Uid of Simon. Of theM^ three great nniues, that of Wulthtiiu 
atands out os tho builder of tho earlier reiuuiiiing part.s of the 
exiatiug oliurch. But it is sad to see his work uJl 6craiM>d aud 
made new. May the nearly contemporary work at Towkesn 
Anuy bo spared such a fate t Tho work of the coticpieror 
of ulaiiiorgftij dues niit indeed speak to us like the work of the 
nalut who helped Harold to win tho heiiTt.s of tho men of 
Northmnborlana, Yet the historical iLssociatioas of Towkc.sbury 
^are not small, and they need no' tricldug out of legend to adorn 
them, llrihlrlc and Earl Itobort, and a crowd of later b^arls, arc 
all at homo there, to sny nothing of the da}s whc.:i ihc Yorkist 
•conqueror broke his faith to the man wlio had taken fcheiter 
within tho abbey widls. Tlio present west i'rojit too has one 
feature of special interest, one which strangely cojinocis AV'orce,^ter, 
Tewkeshiirv, and St Albans. Ju all tliese, in tJie turrets 
at Tewkestury, in the tower at St. Albuius, iu the slype at 
'Worccr^hiV, wo ace abundant proof that, even after the Nonnau 
•Conquest, tho older aits of England did iu some moasuro iiifect 
the stylo which came iu from beyond sea. .Not only English 
“Wulfstan, who w’ept ou destroying tlio works of Jiia pifdece.s.sor. 5 , 
but Buiil of SU Albtin.M himself, the .special dospicer of Phiglishme!!, 
4:ould uot help, in building upon English ground, borrowing some 
touches from the we,rks of tho tdder day. Tho balusters in tho 
turrets at Tewkesbury Vro ptuhaps the very hilt;st iuhinnccs iu 
a church of any size of Normau work disihicUy ivtiining mrirks of 
Old-English iuduence. Such a feature dues nut badly express in 
atone tho character of tho time when the front arose. Tue Lion 
of Justice w'lis ou tho throne, the King under w'hom Normans 
and Euglish bucoino one, tho King whoso sou was to take hi.*^ 
jpl^ among the lords ofTuwkcsbun\ Would that, besides tho 
minster of iiis fatlier-in-law, wo had tho ** luagniiica doiuus which 
Earl Kobert owned at Tewkesbury, to tell us us much of the 
domestic art of the time as tho minster does of its ecclc.-^iastieul 
mrt* 


MISSlONAUr ZEAL ACfOIiUlNG TO MOi:)l!:UX LIGHTS, 

rpIIE Ilo.v. S. M^Forlaue, a missiounry in New fuiinea, luia just 
i scut home a curious account of what ho calls uu ii)lere.sting 
^trip" up the Ely Kiver, which was no doubt very interosting to tho 
•explorers, and had also ua interest, though of a diirereut kind, for 
.the people viidte^ Tho party started iu a steamer from Uajio 
York on the ^d Decomlier last, aud vvas nccoJupHuied by soino of 
•the chiefs of Jvatau and Turituri — two idJlages on tho nmiidaud, 
the people of which were on friendly terms with tho.se at the mouth 
•of the river — who were to act as introducers and iutcrpi'eters. The 
Katau natms described the people of the Fly ICiver as Iming 
very numerous ^md warriors, aud deckuvd that they w'cro 
more afraid of them than of white men with guns. When the ex- 
poditiou go^ Into the river, a number of natives in canoes put olf 
Irodi one of tho banks, waving green boughs as a sign of 
peace, and appai^ntly intending 'to go to the steamer, but 
were obliged to give up the attenntt on account of the strong tide. 
Next uumiug live oanoeiyeme off, with six men iu eacK carrying 
green bought and yams Wf sale. Tho men went ou board the 
liteamer, fmd wera ftiendly ; but Mr. M*Farhine had his sue- 
' fbBo^ng moraii^gf the mcpedlUon etaried with the 

hilt peitheif tne chim nor any of hie people came to 

SNMi bit when, however, they had steamed ahemt six igiles 
fiirther on, they saw five large canoes filled with armed men put 


off from an island a few miles aho^d, nnd enter a creek on the 
opposite side, while shortly aftorxv:j.rd.s four others issued from tiie 
same place and bero ilowji upon the vessel. .Mr. M*Fttr}ano 
BusiiiH)te<l that Giis* was nn aliempt lo surprise bis party ih the 
middle of the river, w»hei^ they would bo exposed to arrows frinu 
both Aides. E iider akcIi circu ui.^lanccs it might have socmed nat iiml 
cilhe.r to pause or go back a little, until sfune parley could lie had 
■with the nalivos. iu order to lucerUiiir their itileations. But Mr. 
M*Farlano is evidently a man who disli)it-stompuriziDg,find pm^iers 
lK)ld nnd decisive action. •* To .otoani away vi^as out of tho ques- 
tion,” bcrniise in the lirst pla^'o ihtsvo would be a dilticulfy in 
keeping to the channel, and tlio canoes might overtake the 
Bteamer, .ami iu tho next niaoo Waiise -and thia was no doubt 
tho dcciaivo reason — “ NVo h:id uiado our iniiid.) not to roturn 
ou accMHint of tlu» hostility of the nati\es.” Tho writer apjK'siirs 
to be himself dimly conscious that this ** may at lirst sight appOitr 
a strange resolution lor a uiisaiojaary to make”; but be tbuika 
tliat ^*a litrio consideration will prove, even to tho Batisfac- 
tion of the Society, that it i-t buiitaue.” His argun«eixt 

on this point is highly charactorislic, though whether it will 
bo quite s.-'.tis factory to the Foace Society reuiHiiis to be seen. “ If,” 
ho Bays, “ wo had loft tho uiiiivo.s with tho impression that 
I hoy had driven us away, they would certainly Iwivo attacked tho 
next veesifl viaiting the Fly with, if ]K>siaiblo, greater contidouco 
than they attJkckcd us, amf tho result t 4 > themselves especially 
would have Ik^ch most fatal.” Jt was necessary, iu (ho opinion of 
thi.s ims.'^ni/er of peace and good will, that the natives 
should nceivc an important lesson: — “ 'J’bcy had to learn tho 
superiority of Kuropoau wenpms nnd the folly of attcmpiiug to 
capturtj European vessels, nml wo felt tlwt it would bo <hi- 
cidedly to their advantage to learn the le.sson from the deck of a 
mifi-siounry vessel, where wo hoped to imich it without loss of life. 
So ciur duty seemed to lx> to stand and light, rather than run 
away, and tho result will prove that wo did right.” 

Mr. MM^'arUiuo then gives a very graphic aud lively narrative of 
thu wuiy iu which, from the missionary point of view, he and his 
friends ineuleatod the necessary lesson.* \N'c ere not told that, up to 
this point, any atleinpt Wiis made to conio to an uuderstauiliug with 
the natives. It was assumed from the war costume” of the ^icoplo 
in canoes, and their “yells and gestieuUiions” — a phrase which 
{lerhapH only means that the Knglbhmim could not make out what 
WHH said — thill they were Kml upon war, »Soiue of the natives 
approached in a boat, and then one of the friendly chiefs on 
board was told to shout that tho simngera did not want to light » 
but tho native.-i, (mcording to Mr. AEPai lane, laughed mockingly, 
aud fiAod why we had Coiuo to their land? “They sev.iucd,' 
he adds, “ tlelighted at Iho prospect of our capture, anil from 
their jeering attitude wore evideiiily couftdent of suoceb'i." It 
is just possible, howev<‘r, iku tJiu natives did not under- 
Ftond what w'as shouted to tln^iu : and ii dues not ap|>ear th.it 
any ling «»f truce w^as shown, t»r other di.-tiuct iiitlmHlivui trf peace- 
ful inleiitions made by tho laissiouiiry vif.sscl. Mr. AM’urhuic 
had evidently made up his mind from the tirst that they lueuut 
mischief, and that he w'otild have to give them it lessou —iti >t 
exactly in tlio way <»f turning tho otiu r 4. hook — find he did u-ci 
think "it necessary t j \va.sto nay liiuo in preliminaries. “ Tin y 
wore count iiig iheir chicken.^ beloro they wore hutched,” ho 
pleasantly s;\\s*, “but, allhoii;:h we vlid not desire wav, wo 
were quilo juvpared for it, b.-lieving iluit our hiuids will be 
of louro service to tho mission cau^e ou our shoiildei's thasi 
on a pole in tho 'middle ui a IilmiIioq village up the hly 
Hivor.” I’his view of the maltov, hijwe\:r, loaxo* out of account 
that the mi^&ion^lvy need not have provoked a light, uud could 
have gum; back with his head ou his shoulders os he came. 
But Ins blooil wiis ovidiuilly up, and ho sniffed the battle ia the 
nir. “The war party,” ns he calls the people whose country he 
w'lis invading by armed force, “ came ou blmuting aud yclliug." 
“ \Yc there fore tired lurross tho bows of ihctirstcaum*, which eii^iscd 
them to lirsituto loi* the moment •, it was but for a mumouV, how- 
ever *, IbriMi they came again luuro furiuu.'*ly than betbre.’’ “ Bai.g ! 
bang!” erics the ivvcreud gen ( Ionian in a sort c»f ecstasy at tlio 
recoilcctiuu i»f tho fusillude; “ton bullets struck the bow of one 
of the canoes. Instantly tho warrivivs ” — tlii.s ia HpiuireiiUv a 
sneer — “dropped tlicir bo\N.s nnd airow.s lUhl seized their paduies, 
which they seemed to think would ivb«liu’ them better stTvii.-, 
and pulled a.*5 for life.” And tliwu Ik^ I’letlls tho poor cmiti.ri in 
retreat. "They could uot po&sibh Jcnis Wen iu<»re uuiled m tliu 
attack than they were in the ivLrent, :u:d never did their cmikhw’. ily 
over tho calm surlixcu of the riviu* so 5<\\ il'iiy.” in his glee uo 
lorgets hiiiisi'lf .so far us to (WcIhIiu “ ll \v.iV like u leguUu.'* 

'I’his apostle of peace linds it uoeei*.s;irv , bdoro j)rocw>(iing further 
with his narratixe, to viudiente tho mihiery prowess of his o.vpwli- 
tion. "t)f eourae wo ctaihl easily ija\o .^hot aiiumbcr of them ’ — 
that is, tho iiauvcA-*“ had w'e dcHivd lu do so, but it was quits ua- 
nacesgary : doubllcps^ they had reasoning powmia sufHciunt to eon- 
vinco them that wlial would go through a canoe might easily go 
through thou* bodies.” Wiill, jU a (Ihnsiian man, ha was anwuus 
to do thorn miothcr good turn ; so, “ iu order to daapan Uw, im- 
pression we bad made, avc sent savaml bullets beyond th^li^s.tiiov 
pulled away," When they were about a milaoff, they bad slaekeiiull 
a fittla, and Uien “ Mr. !:vmethurst, our ongineer, vrlso has a g^>od 
ride, and is a good shot, dropped n. buffet noar tUm| wblcbsUricd 
them ofi* flgaij)i.” Thera cen be no dauU ^lat M*FWlanc is 
perfootty honest in bis impression that tba natives bad planned au 
•atarit ; but it Is at least ^staiii that the SMStual bostihitvs xvero 
entirely on his own aide. The natives bad not ehot a single arrow, 
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iiiid were received witli ii ilischur^^^j of niusUetry. IMv. IVPFarlaue, 
notwitlidtuiidiiig hk military ardouri probtibly does not know much 
about sbootin;r, or lie would underaUiud that "random shots, though 
uiuaut only to Irighton, and uot to kill, are apt to he dangerous 
even when fired by the best miirksmeu. The only excuse which is 
offered for opening lira on the natives is tlnit they might possibly 
have sent a shower of poisoned arrows on board, and in that case 
it might have Ixien dilllciilt to restrain tlie eivw from tiring on 
the natives ’ in oaniest ; but this is a purely hypothetical difli- 
cullv, and thero is no proof either tliat the natives intended to 
118(5 tlioir bows or that Ineir arrows were poisoned. The result of 
this attack w'as that the natives obUiincd roiiifovcciueiits and re- 
tnroed to see what was going on. 'J'hev were “ shouting and 
veiling '* as before, much to the missionary's disgust, and had their 
1 k 5W8 ready ; but again, without waiting to see vvhelher tlioy would . 
attack, he gave them “ a few shifts,” which caused tliom to sheer ! 
nir. Some of llie crow then went oil in a Isiat and followed tliiMii, ; 
driving them on to the mainland, and capturing ono of their | 
canoes, which w’as cut up for fuel, “ua a punishiuent for their | 
unprovoked attack.'’ In point of fact, it appears that it was not tho 
natives who made an unprovoked atlucU, luit the missionary. 

On the following day tho expedition espied several large canoes, 
idled with armeil men in war coatiinut, pulling along tho bank of 
the river, evidently trying to get abend, wbirh led us to suspect 
treachery.” Soon afler tho party found tlu* inoscpiitoes and other 
iusi5ct.s a U»rriblo pest, and al‘jo began to sull'er fiuin dropsy in the 
li^s; and so they resolved to nMurn. As they piissed down, ‘‘llus 
how’lers,” as Mr. iM'larliinu conleuijftuuiisly calls them, came on 
the beach, and als«> sent some canoes oil*; and lie adds, “Wo 
waved them towards us with a piece of red calico, and made other 
friendly denionstrationy.*’ Wo should however, whether a 

red rag would naturally be undei>l<ujil hj* the natives as a signal of 
peace, and tho other friendly demonstrations may have h«.'en equally 
unintelligible. At least, the ii'sult was tluit boiiio one, afte.r “ go&- 
ticulatlng” — Mr. M*Farlano cnimot excuse this sad habit — sliot an 
arrow, which, however, fell sliorl of the steamer. \Tpon which “ wo 
replied with a bullet, w'hich dropped near his canoe, leading him to 
abandon his intention and weapons.” Then, “ in order io show 
them how completely they wt*re iu our power, and hov\' easily we 
might injure them if wo di-sircd, we sent a bullet nt?ar them after 
the^ hud landed on the bank, and thought tlie:nseU(\s sate, upon 
which they took to the busb, no doubt feeling that it was belter to 
bo friendly W’ith sueh people than to aitack tlunii." I’crhupR thov 
might al.iO feel that it w<juld bo better to have not king to do with 
such people than to have them for spiritual p;i‘i. and iiiasteis. 
Subsequently quite a licet of canoes appeared, aed -Mi, M'Farlaiu* 
nmkos tho folIowingphilo.M)phienlthough ungramnmticjil reilectioi. . 

Having seen the poxver of our weapons, we Jiad r(*ason lo 
fear that tllo attack, if made, would ho a most <leteriniued one, as 
their only hope of success lay in their hoarding and over* 
powering us, so wo prepared for dofoncr'.” It should here bo ob- 
served tJuit, iu tJie di'ejt instance, the notion was that tho natives 
might 45asily be frighterusl ; now it was appreliendcvl tliat they would 
Iw oxfl.spcratcd, which was perhaps a more ronstuialiio exportation. 
It would seem, however, that Ali. M’ I aria lie was uot very coii- 
lident n.s to Ins po.Hition, and at lotarLh, instead of opening lire, 
ho tried the plan of conciliating his sii]»po''ed eiiomief . flsHuring 
them through an interpreter that “we did not Vviint to light 
and had coiuo to bo llicir friends.'’ Hut vSiraiige to say — still 
they would not come near the veaaeL * Again, he sav.s, “ \Ve 
made all sorts of friendly demonstjaliuna without ap]wirenlly pro- 
ducing any effect, at least any favnvivablo inipressi«ui.” Tlleni is 
something almost. nuuiBing in the innocent simplicity wUh which 
Mr. M‘Farlane, who was always r^^^^lY to tinj at tho natives with- 
out giving them any warning,' or waiting Uv an attack, profe.-ses 
to be amazed at the tuispicion which the natues enUMtuhied of hhii. 
and his frienda. When the latter founii that the frhriylW dem<>a- 
slrations did not answer, they “threw a eliargt' of d/mimito over- 
board, with a long fuse, wlii^h would allow it' to sink to the 
liottoin, and them (the natives) to appruttk^-h it Ujibre exploding.” 
'Ihis frighionod the natives very much, but they do not seiMu to 
liavelx*eii revengeful ; hir when lluj uiissionary vessid stuek fast on 
a bonk of a river, with a falling liklo, end the “ prospect was any- 
thing but cluHirful,” llioso on boai-d tried to coax tho natives with 
Soft words and presents, and found them very Iriendly, “ Tho 
natives/’ wo are told, “ Imd evidently uh:indtim*d the idea of attack- 
ing us, and weni disposed to be frieiullv the truth Ixiug that 
the natives had apparently never attacked them at nil, except 
that ono let oft* an inellectual arrow, while the missiouary had Khui 
persistently peppering tho oativ<!.s with huliets, and scattoriug them 
with dybamite. It seems, in fact, inon^ likely than not that the 
natives would li/ivo been friendly from tho first if tho iniaHionory 
had not bt^un by shooting at them. 

Mr. AHi'^irlatio winds up his stirring narrative of this 
glorious expedition by stating that he is “ prepared to make an- 
other trip next season/* if the directors of his iSocicty approve. 
Purliaps, however, the directors, after studying this do- 
snatch, may think twice before they permit a repetition of 
the hostile operations which Mr. M^Furiane apparently takes 
so icuch pleasure in directing and desw'ribing. It is stated 
that “ several important ends ” have been gained by this 
visit, yuch as proving that there is roallv a navigable river 
thei*e, teacb'mg “ notorious snvogos '* the “ folly and dau^ of 
attockinp; Furupoau vessels,” esiHblisliing a “genuine and linn 
friendshin with tho natives,” and— last not legist— obtaining “ a 
xcnaideraDlo number of specim^s of birds, beetles, &c.” This 


catalogue of. the fruits of Mr. M^Farlano's ministry is certaitaly an 
odd variation on an old and familiar theme. Whether a fiiend** 
ship cuUlvatod in Mr. M^Fsrlane^s fashion is likely to prove 
genuine and linn may bo imagined. It must dso no remem" 
btu’ud that, though no ono seems to have been killed, bis ballehfr 
might have proved fatal, with tho result of exasperating the 
iiativi\M, 118 be himself at one time feared, and that when bo 
and hid party were holpless and in danger the nativc58 took pity 
(»n thfun and came to their assistance, thi the whole, it is iiof 
clear that this enterprising missionury may uot have something to 
learn from these “notonous, howling savages” in the matter pf 
(.Jhribtian low and charily. Mr. M'Farlono’s story of ap(Mtolic 
labour is perhaps curious rather than edifying; and it will bo 
interesting to so© wh(^thcr tho Missiouary Society which employs 
him will invito liim to imdertak© Huotner military trip on its 
behalf. 


TIIK QUEEN’S INDIAN TITI.E. 

W HI LK thero is a wido divergence of opinion as to the re- 
spective litnesa of the titles “ Empress ” and “ Queen ” tia 
Ik'sI suited for expressing tho Queen’s powcir and authority over 
India, a still more puzzling quostioo has been raised os to tho form 
in which the iitiw title is lo bo presented to the peoplo of that 
country. Is tlie title itself to bo bimiily put before them and in- 
troduced inh) I heir laugunges, or ia it to 1x5 translated P and, if 
traijsluled, what is to be iLo word ? Wo will leave^ the first 
question for a while and coiissider tho latter one. Sir Goorgo 
Campbell asserted in the debate, with a thoughtlessness surprising 
ill a muu of his knowledge and experionco, that Queen or Empress- 
must bo alike translaWd by one word, Uddshtlh or Pddnhdh. It 
has siiici*, howev(‘r, been iniuhi clearly manifest that there is no 
such limitation in the choice of terms. 

The language's of India arc inimerous, but Ihoy are rt'ducible to 
till ee classes— I )ruvidian , Hindu, and Mahomodan. Tho 1 Inividian 
lunguiiges, as earliest in date and occupation, have been so deeply 
inlliumced by Hindu auprcniacy, and Sfinukrii words have been 
so thoroughly engrafted upon them, that any good and appropriate 
Smi'^krit win'd would in all prohiibilily be acceptxible to tho mcc? 
speaking Tamil, Telugu, or other Dravidian tongues, WlmL 
Snuskril word llnni c*aii be found to represent adequately tin. 
dignity about to bo conferred upon Her Majesty P Thoi’o is 
no lack of lilies in Sanskrit for hud and ruler, but they nio 
(d.ielly d(‘scriptivo compounds, such ns adhiptdi^ “ over-lord ’’ ; 

“ lord of the earth,” and numbtu's of olhors; but tbesi- 
mu.st all bik cabt aside in favour of the various fuims of the word 
rdjii^ di'rived from Ih© root rdj^ to rule. J>oes them the till© 

• u any of its compound forms, convey a full and distinct idea of 
the exalted dignity of the monarch of Great Rritain, Ireland, and 
India P IVnl'essor Max Midler, in a letter to the Timei, has urped 
th« adoption of the words adhirdja, “ supreme king,” or 
hirdjfff “ king over kings/’ ns being not only in every way suitable, 
but as likidy to bo “ tipprecialcd and lovod by e^ery true sou of 
India.” It is plensant to soc the Professor’s devotion to his beloved 
•Sanskrit, and if the titles he propo.ses conve 3 'ed now the same sens© 
of dignity and antliurity jls in Vedic day’s, not a word could las 
said against thorn. Hut tho question is not what these words 
meant, two or three thousand years ago, but what meaning is now 
nltachod lo them. It is hardly ncce..s8ary to say that the word 
Jld/a has fallen from its liigli estate — fallen with a gi*eater fall even 
than Jvsquire in England. Jidjaa overy'wherc abound. Mahurajas^ 
or great lidjiti, arc, or may at any time be, as numerous v 
tor there is nothing to prevent Huy Mjn from increasing 
hi.8 digTiity by prefixing tlie word “great.” There are 
KdndreUs of A/tdidrajas, 'fh© form AdM'rdJfty “supremo rtya,” 
is not much utlccUd ; but Ibo term lldfidhirdjny or “king 
uvc'r king.*!,” Ihu title which Professor Miiller profors, is one 
vciy commonly met wdlh. It is assumed by great zomiiidara 
uiul men of ti'rritovial possc.ssioiis wdio have no pn^tensions to 
princely autlioriiy. Even this grand title is surpassod by one more 
imposing, and Mahdrdjddhirdjtty “great king over kings,” i.'v 
familiar enough under its ordinary form of Mafid Jidjn JViee l(dj\ 
often with liie incongruous addition of the Maliomcdan title 
Bahadur, “ tho bra\o.” 1’he w'ord ltdja in its simple and all iU 
inteijsilied forms has Imcomo too cheap. None of thorn airry 
v\ith them tiny higher idea than that of a great, rich, and powerful 
country inngmite. h’oveixdgiis liko Scindia and Ilolkiir may bear 
them, but those potentates add Instro to the titles, and derive no 
dignity from them. The title which perhaps stands higher in 
Hindu cbtiiuatioii is that of iCdudy not in virtue of any merits of 
its own, but as being tho distinctive title of the ancient house of 
Oodeypore. It is unnecessary to say anything about tho word 
Udniy “ queen,” for that has met wuh much the same ^to a» 
Jidja, In ono sonso indeed it has faUeu lower, for it is said 
to be njiplicd to a class, a veiy limited class, of women-^imported 
Circassians-- and, as applied to them, it comes far nearer to “ quean ” 
than “ queen.” Even before tho diws of the Mahomednn invasion the 
title lU'^a had fallen from its pris^ne dignity ; and during the'long 
centuries of Mussulman rule, little or no check was placed upon it» 
adoption. Tho reigning Sultan niigMgratify a deserving JHiudu 
adherent by conferring upon him the^l^ of Rdi or but tho 
newly ennobled chief often found that an indolent neigulMHir Who 
stayt^at home, nursed his money-bags, and extendi hie posisssioB^ 
quietly tocMc to himself the same title without vby ttcHible, and with- 
out any service rendered to the State. Oontempontries might honour 
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llie Hihoiaedan dtleo ettud upon a different hasb^ for 
they have xetaioed their dignity*. Mahmdd of Qhaeni bore the 
title of SuheD» and that tiUe waa continued through the long line 
of his suooeeioni down to the last of the Moghul emporora. All, 
or at any rate the great maiori^, of these sovereigns called them- 
•elTes ahK> BMhA (or BdmdA, a mere variety of spelling). In 
titotr inscriptions they frequently took the high-eounding title of 
SIMm-MA* The term Maltk was rarely mM. in India, but 
was common enough in other Mahomedau countries. The word 
is of Arabic origin, and conveys a clear and distinct idea 
of kingly rule. One writer in the daily pn^ss lias asscrUnl 
that it is a delegated title \ but os it was borne by Baber, 
Akber, and Aurangzob, and as wo now have the Sultan of Turkey, 
die reputed head of die Mussulmsn world, it is diiiicult to see 
where the notion of delegation comes from. It would ^ hard 
to find an Mental word which more unequivocally siguifies 
ruler; but it is the tide of a well-known potentate, and it would bo 
hardly agreeable to English feeling to extend the hat of the Sultana 
of India ny the addition of our Queen's name. SAdh and BdMdh 
are Persian tides, both signifying <*king.’* The moaning of the 
mrefiz Sdd is not very clear, so it may be passed over. The word 
BMhdh is clearly understood, and maintains its dignity in India, 
but it has been shorn of somewhat of its length and dignity in 
more Western lands under the forms of Bashaw and Pasha. 
Shdhm^Bhdhf not Shdk i Shdh^ as some have made it, is an old 
Persian Sasiumian title, which comes down to us from the days of 
Sapor and Aidashir. The Sassouian monarchs used to assert their 
supremacy by callit^ ihomselves Malhdn-nUxlkd and ShdAmi-^hdA, 
that is ''king of ki^s," expressed in two forms of words, one of 
Arabic, the other of Zend or Persian origin. SAdhati’^dh has sur- 
vived in modem Persian with its old case formation, like as the 
old form BaUr familiaa survives in Latin. The title Shdhanrahdh 
forms part of the royal name and style of the Shih of Persia, who 
is the bead of the Sbia division of Mussulmans. It has therefore 
been said to be a Shfa title, and objectionable to the Sunnis of 
India. But, though borne by a Sbia, there is nothing exclusively 
Shla about the title ; and the fact of its having been constantly 
applied to that bigoted Sunni, the Emperor Aurangzeb, ought 
to have saved it from siich^ a sectarian aspersion. It was 
often used by the sovereigns '‘of India in their formal docu- 
ments, and was employed by the native press of India to 
desigimte the late Emperor Napoleon. Thia title certainly 
comes very near to, if even it docs not fully express, tho idea 
usually attached to the word Emperor. Tho title Malik or MM 
is Arabic, and is identical with the Hebrew word Mclech, which 
we find in Biblical names, as in Abimeloch. Tho form Malik or 
MM, *^kiog,” must not bo confounded with the word m^ik, 
developed under a rule of Arabic grammar from tho same 
root, and skpiifying ^'proprietor.” This royal title has met with 
a chequered fate. Some great monarchs have borne it, so have 
many petty chieftains, and it has been used also as a mere 
complimentary title. The feminine of the word Malik is Mali- 
hah, and this has been tho word employed in official documents 
and by the native Hindustani press to designate Her JVlajesty. 
Some grand laudatory epithet is froqucntly added to it. The w^ord 
Bddahdh is, so far as we are aware, not employed as a title of our 
Queen. But it might well be so used, and wo abstain from assoit- 
ing that it is never so employed. The preference shown for 
h&Hkah over Bddahdh may perhaps bo explained. Malikah is 
Arabic, Bdd$hdh is Persian ; and Mahomedan Hindustani virritem, 
from religious motives probably, display a marked preference for 
Arabic words, just as eedesiastical writers in England have often 
shown a prefei^oe for words of Latin origin. 

One euricuB fiict about the terms SuUdn^ and MaUkah may bo 
noticed. Jta the thirteenth century a woman, the celebcated 
Queen Bariya. ascended the throne of Delhi and reigned for the 
Mef space of four years. She boro tho title of SuUdn and was 
■ometimes called Bddahdh, Her coins give her the titles of SuUdn 
and Malikah,^ but her anomalous position as a Queen regnant is 
indicated by the omission of her name ; her style Iteing ** groat 
and glorious Sultite of the World and the Faith, the Mankah 
(quean^ daughter of Sultdn Altamsh.” 

It tnua appears that there is no real Hindu word which 
would adequately and distinctly express tlie dignity of a Queen or 
King of Indhu A choice might be made from the Mahomedan 
tities which might fiiirly answer tho purpose. It may be oigued 
that, as the English rule succeeded to the Mohpmodan, it took 
over tides and dignities of tho dynasty, and that therefore it 
would be wril to adopt the title of Mali^ or MaWwh mumaamah^ 
wUch the Mahomedan native press with ono accord has assigned 
to Ber Majesty. But India is a country of many brnguages and 
mant refig^nsiimd the Mahomedona are fisr less nuuimua than 
the Hiiidus. The Hindustani langu^ is pushing its way, but 
no one can look forward to its becoming universaL If the Queen 
is to asatime a tide gratifying to her Indian aubjectti, it must be 
one aeeepMde to all, not simidy to a cilasa or a religion. The 
most deimlfo oolnim smmd therefoie aeem.fo 
acK^. title adeg^ and ni showing Htir {adlyidufility 
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^gnages of India, and "Queen ” or any other - * 

in a few years bmme as familiar as " Oomnc»<€kiine^ 
niMy other words have long since become. 

Indeed, the word "Quepn” is not sltogeilier unknown, 

Kao of iwbh has placed it on his coins, and it is oecssionetty laet 
with m books and ^rioiUeala. The native papers in their aeijioiuits 
of iho visit of the Prince have drilod him Shdh-Mah, "King's* 
son,” "pnnoo,” but they liavo retained his real tide " Prince of 
Wales.’ and under that title be will no doubt henceforth be known 


PASTOUAL FELICITY. 

A SHEPHERD'S life is not a very easy one at the beat of 
times, iu spite of all that poets have sung or artists pointed. 
The cliiRsicnl personages who passed their elegant leisure in loungiog 
in tho shade of Uie h^Hsli-trees by tho side of murmuring streams, 
sighing over their misiresseB or making sonnets to thmn, went out 
with the Uoldeu Age. The shepherd of our modent experience has, 
generally speaking, too weighty a load of care to carry to have 
much time to waste on the fine arts or the tender passion ; and if bia 
fore is something more nourishing than acorns, lua labours are Often 
hard enough. It is true that in tho more genial climates of the 
East orSoiith his lot maysooni a not unenviable one to the enthusi- 
astic or mathetic traveller. In Syria or Asia Minor ^ou remark a 
picturesque figure in the foreground of some enchanting landecapo 
that is hallowed by sacred or classical associations, lighted up, 
as it leans on a loi^ crook, with a blase of glory ftom the 
vanishing sunlight. The flowing garmont of ragged sheepskin, at 
once open to ventilation and impervious. to damp, appears to bathe 
very thing to keep off the night dews, and seryes its owner for bed- 
clothes if he sleeps in the open air. Oppressed as you are by the 
warm night air of the valleys, when the interior of the native bouses 
becomes insupportable, and even the light canvas of your, tent 
suggests a disagreeable sense of confinement, you are inclined to 
envy him the fresher atmosphere of bis hills, nor does it strike you 
as a hardship that he should have to lie on tho ground imder 
the flimsy reed-booth which he has run up for himselL Whenyou 
watch hiiu strolling along the flowery slopes of the hills, or foramg 
the shallow watercourses with his docile flock cropping the herbage 
behind him, you arc irresistibly reminded of Biblical metaphors 
expressive of peace and perfect happiness. And perhaps the un- 
conscious object of your admiration is tolerably contented with 
his lot, having had no experience of anything more agreeable, And 
accepting its sorrows and anxieties as inevitable. But troublee 
and anxieties are by no means wanting to him. His master is 
harsh and arbitrary, and holds him responsible for all the sheep 
ho has in charge. By night and by day he must mount guard over 
them unremittingly, for there are ravening beaste of the foreat 
and fowls of the air who are even more watchful than he. When 
tho flocks arc penned at night, and painfully counted over— for 
tho shepherd must be something of an arithmetician— bemid hb 
dogs enjoy but fitful slumbem. They lie down to a conoert of 
howling wolves and bymnns, and, if those restless prowlers should be 
pressed by starvation, they may j^rchance make a dash at the slight 
encloRurcs. Then there are occasional visits to he looked for ftoin 
the bears or tho leopards, who seldom stand upon trifles and are 
always readv to show fight. More dangerous still are the zovfog 
Bedouin robbers. If the master is prudent, he probably pays 
black-mail to some neighbouring shoikh : but the flocks are always 
shifting thoir pastures, and as they wanuer away into some remote 
district, they may fall into the clutches of some roving band who 
bavu no p^uniary reasons for sparing them. These sudden 
changes of pasture, too, mean most trying transitions ftom heat to 
cold. Ono day in tho early spring the nocks may be feeding in 
the warm vaUeys, whore the fiery sun that beats down Irooi 
a cloudless sky leaves the mund glowing like the air from night- 
fall to daybreak. The herbage is all burned up, and the order to 
move is given. Then, by an ascent of a few hundred feet on the 
hill-sides, tho shepherd finds himself iu a region of keen night 
frosts, where even in the daytime iev winds come howl- 
ing down the oonvox^giDg wadies from tne table-lands of the 
neighbouring mountains. In such circumstances the most 
vigorous constitution, when indifferently nquriahed on tho 
coarsest fiirej is liable ^ to a variety of ailments for which 
there are neither physicians nor parish dispensaries. 
miUa7tdis, the shepherd's life is much the same in all thoso 
sunny countries where it seems so agreeable in the summer. 
Ou tho thyme-covered hills of Clroece, whore you may pass 
in a single day through tiie extremes of heat and cold, the 
shepherds bccumo tho houd-slavea of the neighbouring banditti, 
and ore appointed honorair butchers to the lawless fraternity, 
the ceremony of paying bills being generally dispensed with. 
In the Apennines, on the contrary, thoimh they ore bou^to 
supply the bandits with informatiem as as mutton, it fad# bemi 
the custom to pay them, and to pay them Ubmlly. But UieiL 
again, they earn the money dearly, soring that ti^ey «rd shOtW 
the King's troops if they are auspocted of receiving it, andnhudeved 
with imrauioas tortures by the nrmnds on any trUibg mbieoncop- 
tion. The forms one sees in the Koman Ounj^iu^eta0|^g^.i}vw 
its rolling wastes or posing themaelves under its umMrieoua 
stone-pines, draped in tbeiv sadHorioured cloaka wltA tiie krSoeftri 
dignity of ancaent Komana, show . on riosrif insnud^ iUnlm 
and eyes, the complexion Of oorMfe luMt fiemes of 
auMtem. Rat thi» tb 
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pestilence that redes firvnu oaeb tangled coppice and reed^T^nid 
}ioul. Their Northern bretkrea frt)m the iiergamo coimtiy have 
also, like the sliephords of the East, to migrate in coturae of thh 
seusoiiB, settling the incleinen<^ of the skies at defiatice* We have 
seen themshireriug through their sheepd[in elo^ and 'wmppinge 
as they cniwlod at a »k}w footpaee over the vrindy pas^ and 
sno tv holds of the Alps, on the wajr from their hot plains and 
closo valleys to the wintry nastiuea of the Griaons. And wo have 
marvellwd how nature could support it at all, condemned as they 
wore to lounge awny the day ou the mountains among the fogs and 
rains, and to sleep thrown the night in some draughty chdlet 
where a thormouielor might possibly be marking some twenty 
degrees of frost. 

Although there is much in habit and hereditary use, wo may 
take it^ for gmnted that in ilio lives of all these men the rough 
prodouiinates over the smooth. Yet in such a spring us the 
present we doubt whether oiu* own shephenls havo not reason, on the 
whole, to envy many of them, unlfess indeed it be the victims who 
are dying by^ inches in the malaria of the plague-stricken 
Gampagna, We do not spijak now of those lucky lowTandei-s who 
look after mamigoablo handfuls of sheep on tho downs and ench)sed 
farms of the southern counties. About tho woiut that can happen to 
them is to have to sit up night alier night tJirough the luinbing 
season, which is no worse than tho fate of many side nurses .and 
parish doctors. But the genuine shepheni litb in the iScotch 
Itighlands and on the Iwirder hills is a very peculiar and trying one 
all the year round. You are shooting over some wild grouse 
moor, and have startiul from a shooting-box wluch, though it cer- 
tainly stands on a carriage rood, soonis to all iuicute and pur peases 
at the very biidc of the world. The cbiiich, the puHt-oUiett, ttod 
the public-Iiouso are a dozen of miles away ; there is not even a 
ineiv.liants shop within a radius of three times the distance. You 
have got to the end of your most remote l)eat after several hours 
of severe exertion, and, having climbed to tho suiniiiit of Ktmo 
heathery Piegah, you rest upon your gun to coutemphito tlie land- 
scape. A thread of white smoke, one of tho rare signs of the presence 
of man in those solitudes, catcher your eye in one of the valleys at 
your feet. It goes up from the chironey of a thatched shealiiig 
which is scarcely distinguishable from tlm long peat sUu*k beside 
it, being built of precisdy the same material. There is a strip of 
kale-yard, can^fuliy fenced in ogainat tho rod-deer, and a patch of 
natural meadow running down to the burn before tho door. Ytni 
may distinguish a dwarf cow picking up a hubsistence on tho grass- 
land. and, were you to make a nearer approacli to the place, you 
wonld bo wclconiod by a clionw of collies yelping at. you from the 
roof os tiic most convenient vantage-ground. It 151 mo of those 
ahepherds* cots so much in favour with our and, witli 

tho excoptiuD of his wife, his children, and his ahoep, the 
cow and tlio collios are pretty nearly all tho society tho 
occupant has from one years end to the other. From tike to 
time he imiy take a child to the kirk to be christened, or he may 
indulge himself in a pilgrimage of many a weary mile to the public- 
house on his own account, or lie may e.xclionge an occasional greet- 
ing with tho koepei’, although more probably he is at feud mth 
keeper and irillies on some dilHcully about the marauding of 
Ids collies. £le has tolerably good wages, no doubt ; he may bo 
warmly clothed and bountifully fed, and, having no means of 
gottlng rid of his oionev, may have put by a snug sum in tlm 
savings bank. But he is condemned to lead the life of a heemit, 
with next to no intellectual resoiuvcs, although, jus likely as not, he 
is an intelligent man who has come iionhwartl with one of 
those great Houthland sheepownera who are now monopolizing 
the Uighiand grazings. Very possibly lie has been fairly edmntod, 
which is what his children can scarcely aspire to be, all J^Muen- 
tionnl Acts to tho contrary ; for you caiuiut legislate them into 
walking four-aud-tweuty luilea a day to and fro from the ijarish 
school. During the fine weather he is by no means bndly oif, 
physically, although he has .so much time for meditation that it 
most oiteu hang heavy on his hands, lie lies basking on the heather 
in the sun wken there is any, and Itavcs his dogs to do his work. 
Butosthe days shorten and tho suow-etormsstil in, things become very 
ditferont. iSeaivbing and scraping for tho Ibod wliicli is somehow 
to keep tlic breath in tlitdr bocUes, the iiocks scatter and stray into 
the most out-of-the-way nooks and corners. Tlicir instinct some- 
times servos them only too well in seeKing out a refuge in the most 
sheltered places. Tlioir guardian has been lying all through tho 
night listening to the bowling of tho ntorm ; wlien he lnu» got up 
to peer anxiously fhmi tho little ctisemeut, he has distiuguishea 
nothing but a grey quivering darkneas that might be felt, lie has 
risen with the dkrJieat glimmer of the dawn to find his doorway 
heaped with suow-wreatha that must 1 ^ dug tlirougb. Stumbling 
out into the open, he sees just a glimmer of light os yet, and 
that is a.l. For the air is thick with the broad floating snow- 
floJees and blinding drift. The biting wind, twisted in the glens 
and volleys into eddios, has been capriciously heaping up the fresh 
fallen snow. Tho Htorm-swept hill-sides wonld be safe enough i 
lying for tho Kiieep if they could- only keep in the animal warmth ; 
by huddling themselvoa together. Bat unluckily they have 
wauderod into those more protected comers wbere the snow lina 
been settling down in thdckonifig layers; and When they have at 
Iasi l«en discovered in their lairs liy the instinct of the sheeps 
tSP' ^bey hf-ve to be extricated with infinite pains and labour. 
When thefic rxcavathig opera tiona have to bo repeated aga&n 
and again through the short wiuttw*a day, it' is evident that many' 
of tha cheep mwHt' bo detid ur miiising at the end of it, thesho]^. 
Mrd% 0 wt exertions notwMmtBiulttiir. Nor shed we say aasythlogt j 


here of the destruction wrought hy nHm •hSTVsttcoi or of owils 
ties in the flooded stream when' the melthig^ ammli^chaaged 
them into. torrents. Against wich nusliirtium' at. UMNW/thia 
herd ia almost powerless. But whatcomes by fhrthohaidmteUm 
•—and on his master too— is such treniendoua and uanamahie 
snow-alorms os wo have been experiencing during the lash week.' oc ^ 
two. By this time the lambing ought to be< forward, and 
every hour of the day and night is adding fast to tho new and)* 
vals." In southern lands it is a time of pksasant congnitutetfMi, 
to be celebrated at the finish by a joyous fesrivol. lA‘ oar dimate, 
however, and especially in years like this, wo foor it must be » 
time of melancholy anxiety, and all the care that is hsatowod on 
tho flocks can hardly savd them from serious loosesw Wo oah' 
imjigine the shepherds’ cottages and outhouses turned into so 
many foundling hciSpitBls, where there is no room for the blSitifig 
orphans, although mauy must have perished at the birth. Tim 
men will bo out in the worst of tho weather, and it is not easy to 
conceive what it is to turn one's back on the warm cottage and 
chocrlnl lire and net your face to the wow fields and tlie Inttei bloats 
when you Inivo l>eon worn out witli incessant watching, and when 
the heart is heavy with the apprehension of worse tnisfortuncs to 
come. Our hill-shcplierds aluaya lead trying lives; but when 
winter persists in coming backupim tliem even in the lambing season; 
it is almost impossible tu roolize all that they must go thiougfa. 


EXPERTS: 

A CASE lately tried rjiises the important mieation whethec 
judges, counsel, or witnesses can be made liable by action 
for injuiuouH words spoken by them in tho course of legal pro- 
ceedings ; and it may be contended either that their “ privilege ” 
is absolute, or that it exists only so long as it is exercised in good 
faith and without malice. In the cjuso of Hodgson v. Scarlett, 
the complaint was that tho defendant, a barrister, bad said in ad- 
dressing a jury that the plaintiif was a fraudulent and wicked 
attorney.” If it Ih> true that counsel havo been sometimes in- 
.sti'ucte^ with the formula, No cose, but abuse plaintiif ’s attorney,” 
It would seem to follow that law or practice has always niiow^ 
con.«idGirable latitude in remarks on character or conduct which 
are rfdovant to tho case. It is of course the Judge's duty 
to restrain irrelevant or excessive language, and with that 
control it. is probably better to concede an absolute privi- 
lege against a sort of action which must noccasorily in- 
volve trying over again a decided question. The public interest 
vt sit Jnm litium is opposed to tho maintenanco 01 such actions, 
Imt nevertheless the Courts have hardly gone tho length of saying 
that they shall in no case he maintained. Thus, in Hodgson v. 
Scarlett, Lord F.llonborough says that a counsel entrusted with the 
interests of others, and speaking from their information, fbr the 
sake of public convonionce is privileged in commenting fairly and 
f/oiui Jide ou the clivumstances of tho case, and in making obwrvM^ 
tiuuB on tliu parties concerned and their instruments or agents in 
bringing the cause into Court. In tho cose bofom the Court the 
pialuiiif was mixed up with tho transaationa out of which the 
original cause arose. The defendant therefore had a right to comr. 
ment on his conduct, and tho words he spoke wore not used at 
random and unnecessary,'’ but were a comment on the plaintiff's 
conduct as attorney. Perhaps they were too strong. . . . The 
expression in the exercise of a candour fit to be adopted might 
have been spared.” But still a counsel might brndfidt think snoii 
an e.vprossion j ustifiable under the circumstances* 'Jibe words wera 
utUu-ed iu the original cause, and wore relevant and pertineiit to it, 
and therofore the Court thought that the action was not maintaia)- 
able, in the same case Mr. Justice Abbott said that, iu his opmioiK 
no uction can be maiutainod, unless it can be shown that the counaoi 
availed himself of his situation maliciously to utter ‘words wholly 
unjustifiable. ** The words were pertinent, and there is no pre- 
tence for saying that the defendant maliciously availed himself of 
his situatiou to utter them.” 

In a latur wo, of llevis u. Smith, a suit was pending ia 
Chancery, and it had been proposed to appoint the ]^intt£ whor 
was im auctioneer, to sell certain property under carder of the wurt^ 
and the plaintifi’ alleged that the defendimt, who was to tha 
suit, ** Imscly, maliciously, and without reasonable or probaUa 
cause,” swore an atfidavxt containing words defiunotoiy of the 
ploiutiff in his business of an auctioneer. It was held that on Dm* 
allegation the action could not be xnaixilained. ** The world,” 
said one of the Jud^, ** boa gone on very weU withont any Book 
action os this, and JL doubt whether it would go on so well u soefa 
actioaa were to be introduced. It would be very misdUevoua it 
witnesses giv^ evidence relevant to tho case wove IMle to ae- 
tions.” It will DO observed that the question pending, in Ohaneaiy, 
was as to the plaintiff’s fitness to be employed to sdleertsia pioper^Y 
and the defendant, who bad an interest, w the suit, Aide an a& 
dorvit as to his fitness, so that the affidavit was strioUj reWveat 

We iKmie now to the receid ease of Bawkiiis u Load Saksbiv ia 

which the principle established in zefimnea to ordinoiy cotixte 
of law was applied to a coiivt of miUtazy . inquiry Im Oett<- 
manderdn-Cbief directed a court of inqmzy to lie aeseodM in 
aeeordance with the ttueea'a Xlegpktioimto .mqiiizni^ qeirtiiis 
duoaes brought bj^Ociimidllawkibe egaittst liia/ea{Mrigi£lrifeA^ 
The vOart met, tlM;def((AdU^X^ iMgassed m 

wee <Bttj^;.«sainiaed; aM.aSa'%D|i&i<i^ 



iliU and the pJaistiff ofihred evidenee to pi^ tl^t 

the etateioent waa i^ade 4imj;iK(Mad 

out any veasouelde or prohhua cawio, and tviih Icnowm^ on the 
defehdant*a part that ft waa falae. The Jndg;® held that ^la 
evidence vroB immatecial ML kndemit, and that if the statement 
waa ma^ the defeudant^ a military maHi in the cotirse of a 
tnilftary inquiry in xefecence to ihe ecmdurt df the plaintiff, a 



the 'jury toiind a verdict Tor the defendant, and thia direcdon was 
uph&d in ihe hkeheqaor 'Chauifaer and amnvaida in the House of 
liorda. 

Oomiii0 now to the case wnieli auggeated these remarks, wo 
find that the plaintiff, Mr. Seaman, was attesting witDosa to the 
will of one Havis, which the deiendant, Mr. Ketlicrclift, the 
weU^kiiown expert ’* in handwriting, undertook to pronounce a 
forgery. There was a suit in the rrobate Oouri, in which ap- 
pearea on one side witnesses who stated that they saw the testator 
execute the will, and on thu other side Mr. Nethcrclxft and a 
hrodier ^'expert*’ Mr. Ghabot, who declared their opinion that he did 
not execute it. The jury, without troubling the J udge to sum up, 

g ave a v^diet for die validity of the will, and the Judjire d6Clai*ed 
is opinion that an unfounded and reckless charge of forgery luul 
been preferred. It was painfu], said the Judge, to reflect ou the 
enormous expense that had been tncnirred because the experts’* 
thought that their opinion that a umii did not make a particular sig- 
nature ought to outweigh any amount of positive tenUmony tliat he 
did so. It would not surprise ns that in any case where it was desired 
to discvedtt the tmtimony of experts/' these remarks of the Judge 
of the Prohate Court should be refemd to ; and accordingly we 
find that at the Guildhall Police Court, on Mr. Netherclift giving 
his opinion that the aignatures to certain cheques were gonuine, 
counsel proceeded to cross-examine him as to what had l^een said 
by Sir James Haunen in relbreuoe to Davis's wilL Mr. Netherclift 
answered that he had read the romariis of Sic James Haunen, and 
he wialuKi to say something thereupon. The magistrate said ho 
must decline to hear anything about any case that was not before 
the Court ; but Mr. Netherclift persevered, and said that ho believed 
the signature to that will to be a rank forgexy,** and he should 
believe so to the day of his death. Beaman, having been an 
attestiug witness to the will, appropriated these words, perhaps 
uimecessarily, to himself^ and brought an action of slander for them, 
fdlegiug that their meaning wae that he had been guilty of forging 
the signature to the will, or of aiding^and abetting that offence. 
This brief stateiueut of the nature of the action seems almost sufli- 
cient to diaptjse of it. If experts " are to be called by one side on 
a question of liaudwriting, it must be open to the other side to dis- 
credit their tsetiuiony, and an obvious moons of doing this is to 
show that ill cases they have been mistaken, lu the cane of 
Davis's w^ill, a judge and jury thought that Mr. Netherclift was 
coiMpicuously luislakeu, and whon ne next gives his opinion as 
an export*' tliis instance is produced to show the fallibility ot his 
judgment. It is not wouderfui that Mr, Netherclift should be of the 
same opinion still, and should desire to proclaim it; and if the 
queaiious were rightly put to him, it seems to follow that what ho 
said in explouatioii or completiou of his answera would be xightly 
received lu evidence. It might have made a difference if he hod 
introduced Mr. Beaman s name ; but as his words stand, they fiairly 
arose out of the question put to him, and if tliot question was 
irrelevant to the issue before the Conrt, the blame was not with 
him, but with the counsel who put the question. A n^ is enti- 
tled to believe in his own accuracy, however absurd his'belief may 
appear to other people. 

Jit was urged by Mr. Netberclift's counsel that, under the cir- 
cumstftiMxe, no action could be maintained, and therefore that 
the Judge ought to direct a verdict for the defemlaut, ns was 
done in the case of Dawkins v. Lord Rokeby. But Lord 
Coleridge preferred to let the case go to the jury, who found for 
theplaiuiifl* with 50/. damages, ioave being resc-rvevl to the de- 
fendwt to move the full Court to set aside this verdict. The 
Judge put to the juiy the question whether the words complained 
of were S|>oli»n ^ m the course of giving evidence, ** or whether the 
defondaut'e evidence was really over, and he mc^o the statement 
**as a mere volunteer.’* The jury found against the defendant 
on this question, which was iroaied as decisive of the case ; yet 
we cannot help doubting whether the question shouid have been 
thus put to thfNu, It may be conceded that, aithougli the 
repoBMl cases lay down the privilegee of witnesses in very broad 
terms, yet this Ungusge is to bo oonstruod with leforeuee to the 
pavticiuar civcumtances of these oases. There might bo a esse 
which would sbow a clear excess of privilege, bat we do not think 
gi^fth . a case is satisfiictorilj made out by cauizig 1 ^. Netherclift ** a 
mere viiunteer.'“ 
ohswer that ho _ 

laving aoida subbo olight ^ ^ , 

et&ct aaid, *<lt is true that a jndgo imd jury dechued that I 
wroi^^ bat I beUavo that 1 won vi|^*' To say 
jam was obstinate and penremo m tm opinion is 
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which may be said of 
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dfi^dant. It appears Ittai 



iooked at the wiU, end went into the witnMS-hox j 
" lion that tlm s^atm was . n(ft gennhie,wtt^ 
evidence 6f the attesting witneeses. He would 
wthe was guldeil by What ho would caQ seioneo, and that^l 
« J® opposed to him, BO much the woiee for the facts. 
(foleridge s imoxks on the reckless way in which ^ cxpmis'^ smae* 
times give opinions are in themSRlves just, but they appear to us 
rather remote from the question befon tb.O'Couct. 'The qoBetSon was, 
whether the words spoken by Mr. Netbendift were videvant to the 
issue which the police magistrate had to try, and itnless these 
words wore dearly irrolevant the verdict should have been lor the 
defeikdant. 


THB FIBE BRIGADE. 

T he inevitable result of any hiqulvy into the oonditkni of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade must bo lo increoee its atnmgfti. 
In the House of (Jounnonis when Bir J. Hogg diowed how the 
foTco increased iu numbers and c»ost from xfi66 to 1876, be daaton- 
Btmted the necessity of at h;ast equal aagmentatiou in the next ten 



and Sir Janies Horn mentioned with satisfaction that a public sub- 
scription was misM for the widow of a Reused fireiuau, and thus 
the Board was relioved from the necessity of granting her a pen- 
sion; but whether the subscribers contemplated this result 
is perhaps doubtful. As Sir James TIogg oddly pitta it, 
The widow was thus practically pJaora hi os good a 
position as she occupied iu her husband's lifetiiue"; but had 
tost her husband, and that, we suqipoae, the speaker oonsuUued to 
be a gain, or at least not ** practically ** a loss. It is apparently in 
connexion with the same view of matriinoBial liappiness that Sir 
James Hogg conteuiplaies with Muanimity the condition of a 
fireman on duty ten succ^etieive nights. In a fire-osca{)e aeutry- 
box, ho says, a mau can rest oouilbrUibly until he is aroused by an 
alarm of fire, and perhape be can rest all the more cwnfortably 
because practically ” he is a widower, and cannot get a curiaan 
hacture iu his Hentr}'-bnx. Bir James Hogg's compnrisoo to his 
own fifteen days' continuous duty in the army is inappeopriate, 
bocanso probably he was then a young munsmed man, 
and the ncrvice may have been of a fqiecinl natiiro 
promising promotion and distinction. If firenieu have ac- 
quired the habit of doing without sleep in bed, that 
is very convenient for their employeis, only we shoiild foar 
that overtaaked nature would fail just when energy was required. 
The finnoiis Higginbotham of song, whose iireuuin's soul was all on 
fire, had not, we may be sure, done ten nights' duty ** comfort- 
ably ** in a sentry >box w'heu be rushed lo the roscue of Druiv 
Lane Theatre. A fiiwman is Mid to carry his life in his hand, and 
if ho were sleepy, he might drop it. These men ore overworked, 
os railway signahnen are overworked, in order to save the ptickeis 
of a numerous and influenlial class, aud the only diflersnee is that 
a fireman's business is necessarily more awakening than a a^nal- 
znan's. The metropolis pays a rate of a halfpenny in the pomul for 
the Fire Brigade, and Captain Bhaw's duty is to' provide os much * 
rescue as he can for the money. AYbother he provides onouirh is a 
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above this hslfponuy. If this principle be sound, Uoutfht to bewp 
more widely. Bo much money mighibeaUowodto Mr. Ward Hunt 
or Mr. Gathorne Hardy to provide for naval or mifitsry defonoe, 
and indeed, under the Tudur sovereigns some such practice wsa 
adopted, wi^ the convenient addition that the Minister who unde^ 
took such a contract was hekl penonaliy liable for lailure. For- 
merly the protection of 1 lOxidon against fire was left to a voluntary 
organisation of the Insurance Offices, and when this was coming 
to an eud, the idea naUiraUy ocenm^ that fircnien ought to be 
policeuien. But the Homo Office seems to have approheuded that, if 
the Fire Brigade were united to the police, the Treasury would be 
mads responsible foi’ the cost of it, aud so it was shunted 
uj)on the Motropulitan Board of Works. W'hen this arrange- 
ment was in progress, Captain Shaw proparod tin estimate 
of numbers and cost of what ho would consider on effi- 
cient service ; but his ligurcs were too laige, and he 
had to cut them down twice. The Homo Secretary said that, 
unless the cost of the Brigade could be reduced to 50,00^., he feared 
the whole thing must fall to tho ground, or, in other words, that 
London would bo loft without any prot«Hrtion against fire, which, 
looking to the value of property in London, w'ould have been 
scarcely a bnainesa-Uke proceeding. Besides the rate of a half- 
penny in ilio pound. Government undertook to pay 10,000/. a year, 
and there were also to be contributions from the Insunuice Offices, 
Sinco this arrangement was made, the area and pcipuUt;^i of tho 
metropolis have laigely increased, and we assume that the produce 
of the rate.has increased also, although ptrohahly not in ptopnitioa 
to the increased necessity for jprotection. It may be allowed tho 
use of ateam-pumping engines and of theMegmi^huveeQpiicmiiesd 
labour, and a further savrug might be eflepted by.j^idSmg more 
abundfuntaopplies of water. Nevmthelemiftmn^bem^ 
eMabKshment of the I'ire Brigade is sttufigely to the 

magnitude end wealth of Lonwn. At Sfr it, Tho 

force has been found sufficient to^pa with any eom^tion,** but 
that hM only been beeaitsa bb Idxtd siuough to 

eonmito' the meit pari; wb^ thedis- 

euBsioo, tells us that the nwaAof ot vm mmbie for duty hae 
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lately been 391^ hut 106 of them have been employed on fite» 
escapes, so that only 289 have lomiuncd for duty with the engiheSi 
and aft^ deductions for men sick or aheettt on leave, only 164 
men have been actually avulahle for night duty. When the 
PantechnicOD was burnt t2o men were employed in what Sir J. 
Hogg calls copinff with the conflagration, so that only forty or 
flily men would iw available for all the rest of London. This 
seems dangerously few, because firomen cannot be extemporized, as 
police may in some sense be, by employing s^iecial constables. 

Until lately the flre-escapes were maintained by a voluntary 
ns^iation, and there is still a Salvage Corps, independent of the 
hire Brigade. It was an improvement to place the flre-escapos in 
the hands of the Brigade, but this now work seems to have boon 
undertaken without any special fund to pay for it. The suhscrip- 
we«4Uppj^ dis^ntiniiod, and the Board of Works 
continued to be limited to the halfpeimy rate. In 1872 Captain 
Shaw estimated that 931 men were required for the protection of 
London, at a cost of 120,000/., ond it would be rasa to call this 
estimate excessive. But we are content to remain undefended alike 
against ibroign and domestic enemies, Bven Mr. Cross, on behalf of 
uovemment, admits that the condition of London in regard to Area 
is not satisfactory, and although he lays must stress on the wiiut of 
water, that defect proceeds from the same cause as the want of men, 
engines, or stations. We are content to take our chance, and 
choose to undervalue dangers which do not thrust themselves per- 
petually on our notice. We forget that the firemanh is a special 
business requiring thorough teaching, and that amateurs are likely 
to do more harm in it than good. Tho complaint i^ainst the 
Board of Works for failing to establish a system of pensions would 
affect us more strongly if we did not think that, if they had dorio 
anything, it would have been inadequate. In the favourito ofHcial 
phrase, an inquiry is needed into the whole subject, and, when 
it has been held, there vrill bo no excuse for further delaying 
adequate organization. It may be conceded that tho modem 
growth of Ix>ndon does not add greatly to the flreman's diilicul- 
ties. We build many square miles of small, slight houses, 
each with its bit of court or garden at tho back, and 
at the worst it would be ensy to isolate a firo by de- 
stroying a few houses of no great value. It is in the older and 
more populous and valuable ports of fjoudon that danger lies 
against which wo take no adequate precautions, and trust to 
supposed precautions which are worse than none. It cannot be 
too often repeated that so-called tire-proofs ore for tbo most part 
worse than useless, because they produce confidence for which 
there is no adequate foundation. * As regards theatres wo are in a 
helpless and hopoloas state, and the rapid destruction of tho 
Alexandra Palace shows what may happen any day or night, with 
possibly more disastrous consequences. Ine Brigade, which 
undertakes these reeponsibilitiBs, feels the same difficulty as 
other branches of the public service in getting and keeping tho 
sort of men it wonts. Since 1868 it has parted with 637 men, and, 
if the cost of training be taken at' 100/. per man, that would ra- 
presant a loss of 63,000/. Without adopting^ this calculatiou in 
its full extent, it shows in a striking wav tho false economy which 
drives men, aflor a few years’ service in the Brigade, to look about 
to better themselves. We are told that formerly them were a 
thousand sailors on the list seeking for employment, whereas now 
there is dilKculty in keeping up the corps to its inadequate 
strength. The water supply is confessed to be inadequate, and 
the turncock who controls it does not always turn up when 
wanted. The Water Companies offered to place a turncock at 
every station of the Brigade, but that offer has not been accepted. 
Then, it is said that the firomen have keys, and can tiu*n on the 
water ; but tlio difficulty is in knowing what particular main to 
turn on ; and here another authority, the Water Companies, inter- 
venes, and this is not likely to promote simplicity or economy of 
administration. It is intelligible that there should be difficulty 
ns to the supply of water, because there ran bo only one supply for 
extinction of tires and for domestic use, and that which is suitable 
for the former may bo dangerous for tho latter. 

It must he remembered that, notwithstanding tho experience 
on which iSir James Hogg relics, a conflagration with which the 
existing Brigade could not cope is always possible in Ixmdon. 
That which has happened in other cities might happen here, and 
Avo miglit find onrsmves reduced to a condition not much less help- 
less than ihat which Dryden celebrates. It is to be feared that, 
like Dryden in his poem, we should find in real life that it is 
castor to light a fire than to put it out. Ho was reduced to 
employ what may bo called nutchina ex Dco^ or, in other words, a 
heaven-sent oxtinguisher ; and it is impossible to say how we should 
piit out a lire if it once gained a really formidable head. The 
Uuards would blow up liousos with gunimwder as they did under 
King Charles 11 ., and if they blew up houses enough and soon 
enough, that would prabably slop the firo. If prompt and vigorous 
moasures be taken, tne mischief can generally be kept in bounds, 
and on Ibis principle tho present organization rests, and it is ex- 
(vll'^nt as far as it goes, out miserably inadequate. It is to be 
hup«!<l that, by the compilation of a Blue-book or otherwise, this 
trui’a lOf' jr be fixed in the public mind, and may be curried into 
practiced clfi^t, even at the price of an increase of local or general 
taxation. 


REVIEWS. 

THE VAUX-DE-VIBE.* 

fpiIlS is an edition of an old French poet, with an SB^Hah 
JL translation on tho opposite page. Tho book ia got up with a 
good deal of taste in imitation of rectmt French editions of poetSi 
and is very beautifully printed on Dutch paper, or a good imitation 
uf it. The volume is one of those which always tempt pMple of 
cultivated taste at first sight, because they see that each editionsare 
intended specially for them. In the present instance they will not 
be disappointed ; but we should like to mi^e one or two remarla 
on minor matters before passing to the merits of the poet and his 
translator. Let us protest, in tho first place, againrt the revival 
of the long s. We bmiovod that abomination to have been happily 
abandoned even in what is called old-fiiced tvpe. It is not prettier 
than tho other, it is utterly suporfluons, and there is no reason in 
the world for using it except that it (j^ves rather an aitdiaio look 
at tho expense of tne reader s convenience. Again, there was no 
real noceBsity for printing tho letter v always as u when it 
occurs in the midalo of h word. It is only an embarrassment 
tbo raora for the reader, who ought to be placed as near to tho 
origintil author as possible, and not soporatM fiK)m him by pecu- 
liarities which can be easily avoided. We do not wish to nave old 
authors moduruized, but the simple adoption of the letter which 
everybody uses in tho present day would remove a very appreciable 
obstacle without in tho least depriving the old author of the es- 
sential charactoristics of his time. Indeed it may be very reaaon- 
ably argued that a letter which has been disused strikes us as the 
author never intended it to strike us ; for ho certainly did not wish 
to be quaint and archaic in using it ; he simply spelled as accurately 
as his own education and the custom of the time permitted. The 
publishers have done well to give the portrait of tne French poet 
as a frontispiece. It is engraved with much taste and sldll from 
an old miniature, aud the oomver has done well in this instance 
to represent the oval firame aiao, which has an oxcollent effect, and 
is almost necessary, there being so little background about the head. 
Tho face, at legist to our taste, is exceedingly refined and handsome, 
the eyes large and beautiful, the expression rather sad and thought- 
ful, tho air that of a gentleman. We are sorry not to be able to 
speak BO favourably of the landscape illustrations, engraved on 
wood by Mr. Whjmner from drawings made on the spot by Mr. 
Lionel Muirhoad. The subjects are evidently interesting, but the 
artist (we presume an amateur artist) is not yet suffciently sensi- 
tive and cultivated to seize upon those refinements of lino and light 
upon which the beauty and interest of a drawing so much depend. 
Wo do not wish to be harshly critical, Mr, Muirbead has no 
doubt intended simply to add to the interest of the volume by 
letting UB see in what an interesting place the old French poet 
lived *, but it seems to us rather a pity that, in a volume to which 
so much loving care has evidently devoted, the illustrations 
should not be as perfect as the rest. Mr. Muirhead draws quite 
well enough to make illustrations to an ordiniity book of travel, 
but here we should like to find the taste and skill of a 
highly cultivated artist. Even in what may seem little things 
that could easily have boon managed otherwise, the illustrator 
has not done what would have been best. lu the printed pages 
there is always a fair margin to the text, and many of the 
poems, with short verses, run down the middle of the page like 
a rivulet in a broad me^ow. Evidently, then, the illustrations 
should hiive had a good margin ; yet the woodcut of the Chateau 
de Viro has scarcely any roaigin at all, and the cut of the church 
of Notre Dame is nearly an inch wider than the prose text on the 
opposite page. A^in, the quality of the mper is very dissonant 
with that on which the text is printed. The cuts are printed on 
hot-pressed tinted paper, the text on white Dutch paper, with a 
decided wire-mark aud grain. The worst of the cuts is the l^dge 
over the Vire with Basselin's house. It is just on a level with & 
unpretending woodcuts in the caooe-hooks, and one expects to see 
Mr. Maegrogor coming round the corner in the i£o6 Roff, We 
will not, however, qmt the illustrations without complimenting 
Mr. Muirhoad on his emblematic device, which ia printed in bl^k 
on the last loaf of the volume and in gold upon the cover, and thus 
described : — ** On Shield suspended from Apple-tree, the armorial 
bearings of the town of Vire ; suspended from Vine, a Pilgrim's 
Oalab^b Bottle, antique Inkborn, and MS. of the ^ Vaux-de-Vire,* 
on scroll intertwined with the branches * BAN AENAPON APABON 
KAPIIOYS KAAOYS UOlEI.’ ” This design is excellent of its 
kind, and ve^ appropriate. The plants ore rightly used and rightly 
conyeDtioualizecL 

The Introduction gives a description of Viro and its neighbour- 
hood, and an account of the poet Jean le Houx, who wrote the 
songs which, from the place where 1 h) lived, have been called the 
Vaux^e-Vire, or Songs of the Vau-de-Vire. The reader will find 
Vire on the map in tho department of Oalvados 

Of beautiful Normandy one of the most lovely districts Is that known ,es 
l.e Bocoge $ and of that Normsn Bocage tbs principal, as well as the moat 
picturesautt town, ia Viw, the chief town of Lower Norroandy, and charia- 
ingly situated on the slopes of several hiUsi and in the vsllm wlilph they 
cfncl^l it is eurronnded by a wide eapiniae of riohly Woodpl l^lw 
fruitfal orchards, nn duia^ upland pasting remantidcopm l!)td hw 


snii Vnut^Vin qf iMUMardhaelb i, , I 

anATniuiated by James PidHok .Midl^^ 
other iUoitratlona Lasdoa; Motfiiy. aiyg. 
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whiUtbofttroAmf of ttiorivor ITIio ond ftn tribntoHei wind 
bolow, owiw ftoih Tocduro to tbo UndieA^ «iid mipplyliig wotitf powor to 
iMny imlls ttiiMitod on tboir btnlKi* 

A uttlo ibove tho Jimotlon of tho Vim with the Vicene, the former rim 
iflweeM boldly round ft lofty and very pmcipltout granite rock, on whi^ 
itfttioe the partially ruined donjon-tower cf the ancient castle of Vlre, finely 
dotninati]^ the position of the town and Ita envlrona TIm emne, one 
of v«y peeuUftv and Tarlod beauty^ hao long been famous as te» Vaux-de- 
Vlte. 

Many difihrent wltnoaaee unito in bearing teBtimonv to the lo^e- 
llnesB and oi^ciad charm of theae valleys. Mrs. Morquoid savs 
that it seemed to her as if weeks might bo spent in exploring the 
loveHness of these Vaux-do-Vire.” Miss Oostello says that words 
can blit feebly convey the irapreRsion made on the mind by scene^ 
Sttoh as awfuts the wandei'er amongst the deep dolls and hills 
stiidded with gre^ rocks and short brushwood which cuclosi; thorn.’* 
Mr. Musgrave said that tho ancient 0 reeks would have identified 
so tednating a region with Arcadia, a land of shepherds and of 
pMtbral song, and peopled wdth fawns, satyrs, and nymphs, with 
ran enthroned upon some moss'-clad rock or fallen pine, as their 
presiding leader and deity. Mr. Muirhoad quohvs IIoiiico (the 
Ode to meebus) itpropoa o*f the Vaux-do Vire, and very appositely 
with reference at once to the scenery and tho topics of the 
songs;-- 

Barohum in remotis onrinina nipibiis 
Vidi doceiitem (credib*, fMHteri !) 

Nyinpbusquc diHceuics, et aurea 
Capripcuum Satyrurani acutas. 

• • • • • 

Faa porvivriceH <>«it inibi Tliyiudoa, 

Viniqiio funti-in, luctu ct ulirres 
Cnntarc rivo.% nttpn! trurici.H 
Lapao cavis Itoraro tnclla. 

But Mr. Muirhoad tells us that the interest whi?h attaches to 
tho town, river, and environs of Vire is not limited to tho loveli- 
ness of landscape, tho quaint antiquity of buildings, or the 
animation of historical ineideut. Sainlc-Doiu o said that Vire ia 
one of those few small provincial towua in which from the 
fifteenth century literary pursuits have never fhigged, and poetry, 
in particular, has over been held lu high lioiiuiu-. a\1. Caziii has 
given a list of more than sixty natives of Vire moro or Ic.^a dis- 
tinguished as authors. Some of our readers may he already awaro 
that the class of theatrical compositions called Vaudevilles *’ 
take their name from the old songs ooIIcmI ** Vaux-du-Vire,** and 
these in turn are named from the pretty \ alleys of the river Vire. 
This is certainly one of the curiosities of etvmology. It is strange 
enough tW a popular kind of play should take its name from a 
landscape rememberod only by tne learned. Must pi^ople fancy 
that Vnudoville means BomotKing about the villo/’ but they IV^l 
puzzled about tho first syllable. Certainly tho vaudevilles of the 
present day have much nioi*e to do wdlh the life of the city than 
with the quieter existence of tlie people who dwell by the river 
Vire. In jRnp;laud and America the little that is generally known 
about the Vire and its poetry is derived from a poem of Long- 
fellow, called Oliver IksHelin,” which was published along wiUi 
the Cowi> 9 hip of MiU 4 Stamlith, The poem oegius thus: — 

In the Volley of tho Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill, 

With its gablci quaint and queer, 

And beneath the window-HtU 
On the atone 
Them words alone, 

** Oliver Basselin lived here.'* 

This Basselin, who lived in tho fifteenth centuiy, was a fuller by 
trade, and a composer of drinking-son^; ho was killed at the 
battle of Formignv, in 1450, Basselin being one of tho earliest 

C ' ft of Vire, and one of the best known, the consnquenco has 
, as in so many other similar coses, that he has got tho credic 
of comporitioDB which did nut really belong to him. It is ditfi- 
cult, at this distance of time, to identify Basselin^s work ; and in 
the ea]^«r port of the nri^sent century the belief prevailing amongst 
French scholars was that Jtassclin's songs were corrected in the 
sixteenth oentiiry by Joan le Houx, who was an advocate of Vire. 
Jeanle llotix was horn soiuewkcre about 1545, and ho died in 
16 16. About the year 1570 he is believed to have pnqiarod for 
the press the first raition of Zs Uvtb den chantn nouveniut de Fba- 
do~yim^ Not a single copy of this edition is now known to be in 
existence. The author had the priests i^uust him ; they refused 
him absolution, and he had to 'make a pilgriningo to Home before 
he could get ddiverod from this stigma. No other edition of the 
songs was published in the lifetime of Le Uoux. They were still 
circulated in manuscript, however ; and wo may presurao that they 
were still sung by rae authoris friends and" companions when 
no priests were present. In 1669 the Vaux-dc-Viro were re- 
prinm at Vise by Joan de Oeene, Two copies of this edition have 
sunFlTad to our own times, and one of these has now diaappoared, 
the otiy ranaining copy being in the National Library at Paris, 
In i8u a new edition of the poems was privately printed by some 
gentlemen of Vire. Besides these editions, there exists a manu- 
script, probably contemporary with Jean le Iloux, and of this MS. 
Mr. Midrhead is the mH^py possessor. The edidim of 1811 per- 

g stuated be^ef that the poeme were by Basselin. In 1833, 

owevor, Urn libnurian of the public library at Osen obtalocd a 
M& &r ilmUbiaiy, .wtueb, f6r reasons which wo not space 
to dve ii detaOi m Wievsd to settle the questkMii in fcyoor of 
Jeim k HmoTltt the Alft of tUs IfiSk ^ eoBtente tm plsiidy 
said'to W those eoi^ oigbfy-edM 


V^x-de-VIre, besides a second Series of tweoty-hsfin 
Vire and thirty-two Noels " 

Furtli^, M. OflRtd Use «]«o eUsrly shown; not' Sely tbst Ihs yaint^* 
\in and thy No«U of tho MB. of Cnen are altoftetler In the handwlftiUir 
of lean le Rmix, but aim tliat they are hie own oompusitiokia described, SM 
treated, and referred to by him us auch, awl by him inoeribed with own 
name and with his iidtinhi. 

In the nrniMi translAtion of Ida book to Bacehue, In his sonnet to hIS book, 
in hU AiluTOKM to iho vritlos, an well as in hi* Latin eleglscti he always 
writes ill the tint imtmu as behta the autluir of the poems, rcspomiblt for 
them, and Iho only oiio who could truly describe the feelings nute which 
th<>y wore coaqiused. 

We are quite persuaded that I^ llouz, and not Bassdim was 
the author of the songs in the volume before ua, and wc ahoold 
need very little external evidence to lead us to that condusion. 
These songs, with oil their simplicity of stylo, total abasooe of 
pedantry, and constant recurrence to a subject so fiuniHar as the 
praise of wine, are still evidently the productions of a delicate and 
cultivated intelligence. No one but an educated man could have 
written them. Olivier Basselin, the fuUur, is hclicved to have 
beeu, and most probably was, an illiterate boon compaaion who 
had a natural talent lor rhyming. In these sonm thm is more 
than natural talent, there is the /fnsiM of culture, &ero ia a leftned 
art of expression. Looking at tho intelligent delioate tee which 
is the frontispiece to the volume, we at once believe that the man 
there ropreseuted could have written the songs. ^ Beridea this we 
have the ago of the langmige. The French used in these poems is 
of a comparatively late date ; it is already modem, in spite of some 
quaint ness of diction and some peculiarities of spelling. Lsatly, 
the poet himself speaks of Basselin M a predecemr in dai^^ m 
being forgotten, and proposes to drink to has mejuory : — 

Si 110 % malhcura bten tost ne prennent fin, 

Triht* H inslhcurH qiii travallluut hi IViuioe, 

J'uy peur, Olivier Ba.’Mcli^ 4 
QuW lie tu mette en oubliuui;o. 

Liu '» Ba^iiellu avefqiips le bon temps 
Quo til avois, faissnt tes You de Vire, 

S’l'ti Sijiit Allez lea bonnes gens 
l^i^qucU lea aoultticot ri bteu dire. 

^ The very next song alludes to tho author's Jjitin, of which the 
* fuller would probably have been quite ignorant. The author im- 
plies that he sometimes spoke Latin, as cultivated people did in 
ihoae days ; — 

8i voulcz quo je cause ct preaebe, 
let parlc Luliti proprcuient, 

Tenez ma bouvhe tousiours fVaische, 

Do bon vin I'airosant sonvent ; 

Car jo voiis dia certeUiement, 

Qiiaml j'ay fleehe la bouclie 
Jc n'lii piis pins d^outenilcnunt 
Ny d'esprit qu'unc souebe. 

Tlie qualities of Jean le Houx os a ^et may bo described in a 
few woms. He has an easy and 8im|ne egotism, reminding us of 
that of Montaigue, and he pleases himself by waking verses in 
praise of wine without pitchmg his note too high, or aspiring to 
the rank of a great poet. Like Montaigne, he tells us very ftankly 
. what bis dolects are, but at tlie same time avoids the afiectatioD of 
protending to vices which are not his. Thus, with all hie praise 
of wine, lie dislikes drunkenness and avoids ex;cess. With the 
good taste of a cultivated gentleman, he enjoys wine so te as it 
helpB him to be cheerful and intelli^nt, but not when it would 
begin to moke him sottish and stupid. lie likes the poetry of 
wine-bibbing, but that only. Not being physically sirc^,ftahe 
frankly tells ua, he r^uires to be cheered 8ometimea,ai]d finds that 
good wine does this for him. Ho is a lawyer, but hates the 
wrangling of tho courts, itud prefers a song and a glass by the side 
of the river Vire. Ho avo^va a certain mdifierence to the teir sex, 
and is equally iDditlereiit to the satisfactions of wealth and 
ambition : — 

1. ’amour jo kisserai fairs 
JCt Ich diuiios coui'tizcr. 

11 no me taut plus qu’S boim 
D'.autant, et mo ropomr. 

Such is the keynote of ono of the cAannons, and what follows ia 
the keynote, of luiotUer 

LniHsoDs vivn; inalheurouscs 
aaic8 onxbitieusca, 

Kc joyeuiwiiiviit vivona 
Do si pc‘u quo nona avuna 

There is a great deal of quiot humour in many of the songs ; for 
example, in tho first stauza of No. III. ; — 

Aftiini. c’cMt choso tre« nofoirc, 

No udiis cost mis on lol danger, 

8i, au lion du fatal man^T, 

11 ae fu»t plusCost uiLs n bairo. 

Cest Ia cause pouiquoy 
D’c:«tre mir le manger ^urmaod } 

J1 ost vr.*!! quo je suU fiiand 
Vo vin, qiiand o’est vln qui msrite 

When he refers to the popular belief that trine is bod for the 
eyes, ho meets the objection with happy audamty ^ 

On diet qu’il noist snx ysiue. Hits senmtdls Iss inalsitm t ^ 

I» vin Hi gariaon 

De files mftax. J’syme micnx peidre les deux fefiestnss 
Qua touts la silt 

Hesajsthatitiaaimre teeiaaaud many 

'^iMse»ofgoodwiwM <n>ehMl«tlm ]&liktla«}1tat thatwhwi 
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The Sa$i|r4a)r Be#0w. 


Ihe wif^.U iadifienaat he wtyald have a ahovt namoi whereas when 
it is good lie would like a long one : — 

lioiro autaot Ue foiii da bon 
hi*A do kitirod uostro iioiyii 


Si 


Dc 


>la garit ikobtro vio 
c .soiiig pt 


meUinelLolio. 


Si 1e breuYAgo u*f»t bnn 
Jan aiiniklunkont J*auray nom ; 

MciiB s’U ont plaidant (*^1 digue, 

Muii tuiin sera Jifarc AnthoiM, 

One of the most perfk*ct songs in ilnj collection is No. LV. Tlie 
aanger begins by dnscribing, in ft^w Avords, a little domestic scene. 
His wifo scolds in the bousu; loiully, and without ceasing. To got 
awajf tom ibis misery ho feels the need of communication with 
bis neighbour. He is woU received, by a good lire, av.i Ut it is 
xaiitiJDg out of doors. There is u roast, and hot chestnuts, and 
good wiae, and dessert, and hU noighbour's wife is in a good 
t6Bi}iar,Jmd everything gees on most happily till he returns homo, 
where a curtain lectute awaits him. Ail tlus is told in short and 
very povfeetly tuned vorses. 

lib.idairhaad^B trauslation.s are as well done as such things can 
be ; ;hut id all poetry, lyrical |)oetry in very short, pithy verses is 
the moat didicult to render, tuid it is almost impossible in modern 
Er^liah to convoy tbo real ypivil of a French song-makor of the 
sixtaanifth century. The original is so cuucisH that the slightest 
amplkdcation sjpoils it, and yet without amplification there is 
no sooin to sUr in another language. For oxiuuplu, Le Uoux 
writes 

Neu« seimnp<i uno ^;raullu trouppo 
D'iiifort um*/., 

Thb Mr. Muirhoad translates thus : — 

We’fo A groat trw>]i, alnfi I ^ 

Op pressed l»y loanj' wocm. 

The original writer Bays nothing whatevcir about wotjs, or about 
being oppressed, nor does be ciy ailaa! Many of Mr. Muirhead's 
render 11 ^ are much bettor than this, and some bto lomarliiihly 
good ; but there is not, and thm-e canuot be, anything like iMpiality 
of go^ workmanship thruuglioiit. A more imporl.iat matter than 
the translation is to keep the original text tree from lulspriiits. 
It is evident that Mr. Muirhciid has been very caiAdul about this, 
and we are grateful to him for it; yet tiievoere oversights hero and 
there. For example, on p. Lxxii m is twice printed for om in the 
first two lines. 


rAT:.$AXIAS THK SPATITAX.* 

r piiLS volume contains the scant half of a romance which, liad 
JL it been finished, would doubtless have allonlcd scope for all 
the-stoogth, and not improbably for some of tlie weaknesscH, of the 
anthoris writing. The present hord Lyitou, A.Msisted by Professor 
Kennedy, to whom are addressed by way of dedication the intro- 
ductory pages that eonvenicutly explain the stab* of the work, has 
brooght together in a continuous form so much of the plan as bad 
bean ojroouted at the time of his father's death, and has also laid 
b^iaihe public what little maieriuls exist for judging of what 
the whole was intended to be. 'J'ho sense of editorial duty, rein- 
forced as it is in this iustiuice by iilial piety, has induced him h1s<i 
to QKWoiee considerable ingviiuitv in composing an argument for the 
historical plausibility, if not proWbility, of the view of FaudaniosM 
chasaciter and actions requiml by the plot and presented at some 
len^in the clmpters which should have formed tbo first volume. 
XJndar the circumstances this was natural; but if one is to ap- 
pntasli the matter in on historical finme of mind at all, it is hardly 
poaidhle to look upon either the father s romance or the son's intro- 
auelUoa as anytliiug else than a brilliant (our dej^orce. The task 
which Lord Lytion had set himself wan to raise to the heroic 
stature one of the most vulgar and least estimable person« 4 i:cs in 
Greek history. The best thing tliat could have luippencd U> the 
commander of the allied Greeks at Platupa Avould have been to fall 
in the moment of vietoiy. Fausmiias, us history presents him to 
us, is simply one of the earlier specimens of a ly^ which occuis 
afterwards only too often ; a mini eq^ually devoid of principlu 
and judgment, exalted to the height of power by fortune Ukyond 
bis desert, ana using that power as a stepping-stone for treasou- 
able ambition wliicli, after the failure of Lis limt during scheincH, 
consumed the rest of his life in obscure intrigues, and finally 
broon^t bioA to a dishonounible death. One sees no reason 
for ascribing to him any remarkable strength of character, or any 
conspicuous quaUttoa other than the exaggeration of the faults 
which were common to his countrymen. His overbearing and 
tyranaical conduct towards the Greek allies was simply the con- 
duct to bo expected tom a Spartan, and such os was in fact dis* 
played by other Spartan comimiiiders, with a few honourable 
exceptions, whenever they had the omortunlty. It is permissible, 
of course, in a novelist to find in the hints of a subtler and 
wider pojjcy. But, as far as actual mtpljMiatioa is concerned, any 
suck conjiciure isgmtuitous. 

Tkn novelist has in this cose taken tbo precaution of making 
the explaoarion appettf as if it were callea to by the favour* 
able colour be has glyoa to the Swrtaa chsrncter in general. 
Ixird Lyttoii's Sparta is not tki B pasta nf histo ry, but the 

* ah fytHnn t an nnJMAtd BUhrhai BoUmneo, Ito the 
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bolf-iabulous Sparta wkieh was mrrtedt In iHto tvdytohybwiei 
of the later pbilosopk&oel ssboolBi dwictod in An jKMy 
of IMutarch, and from Plutarch oadTtto^ldiilOaopliaii^dQM 
abrcMid into Ike modem wdrE throuii^ the rndfam' ^ end* 
less later writinjpi and dtlusions, amo^g wUdb wn ibsiii 
bo wrong in giving a prominent place to Montaigne. ^Wkeowei 
go back to contemporary authorities we find wettdscftilly IMo 
foundalion in substance for the belief about the Lacedmniaidana 
which imtil of late years -was to be tbuud in most bocto, axsspt 
the authorities themselves, and in which many of us ware bfougut 
up. It was usual to exhimt Sparta as an unsullied model of all 
the most heroic, if not of the more attractive, virtues; the 
Athenians being represented, by way of a foil to the brightness of 
this picturs, os a torolous, ficlue, dureputable sort of people, who 
spent most of theb time in heaping every kind of int(ratitnde on 
nil the eminent men who, by a series of extraordinary accidents, kiq)- 
penod to be produced among them. It is not our business at present 
to vindicate the fellow-citirona of Sopbodes and Pericles ; but the 
Dorian models of all the virtues with whom we are now concerned 
appear in the light of the real events, so far as we con judge of them 
by tbo behaviour of their public men, as a selfish, nenow-miuded, 
and tyrannical community. We see them but once showing any 
sense of enlarged Hellenic patriotism or any aptitude for disiuUttested 
uetion for the common good, and that once only when they were 
Linder Atlienian inlluance, and not without the need of frequent 
^exhortation and remonstrance to keep them tom foiling back into 
shoil-sigliied isolation ; at other times a force tending merely to 
disruption and disturbance, incapable of political progress them- 
selves, and A Rtandiug menace to it in their neighbours. It would 
1 h« diilicult to name any good the Spai'tons did to mankind either 
before or after tlie Persian war. They contributed nothing to arts, 
cotumerce, or politics ; and they did not even make up lor this for 
their own purposes by securing any corresponding advauts^ in tbo 
knowledge and practice of warfare to which they sacrilio&d everf- 
thing else. Not only their einuny PericlcH (if we may omdit the 
words put into his mouth by Thucydides, himself no violent anti- 
Uiconian), but a periectly impartial witness. ;Sjrisiotle, has observed 
that their allectaiion of austerity and paitiae of peculisjr discipline 
failed after all to com]m88 the desired ends, and that other people, 
when they chose to turn an equally serious attention to the art of 
war, obtained oqi^ually good nisults iu Iho siimo department without 
the aid of Lku'eaeemoniau manners. Individual valour and sleadi- 
nesa they doubtless bad in a high degree ; but there is little or 
nothing to show that they excelled other Greeks in tactics or 
strategy, such os ^ey then were, and we know that in same 
points they were posiri voly Ixickward. It would hardly be too much 
to tuid to what we have already said that they cuntriDuted notbutg 
oven to the art which they exclusively professed. There is no 
Hi>artan improvement on record to match those of Iphicrates and 
Kpaminondas. Altogether it would stHmi that the Laeeda)monians 
may be pet down as among the most romarkablo and tiie most 
successful of historical inipfjstors. Having delivered ourselves, 
however, of this general warning to the reader, we cannot deny 
that, according to tiie highly ehti^tic common law which may besup- 
popcul to govern romance-writing oftbe historical kind, I.oru Lytton 
was fairly entitled to take tlie rose-coloured and romantic view of 
the iSparian character, and it is matter for commendation that ho 
HticurtMi a comparative life and toshuoss for it by taking it straight 
ironi Plutarch. The rceult is suck as to fit in weU enough — 
perhaps better than the very truth of history would have done — 
into the kind of world which it was eminently Lord Lyttous 
faculty to create. It is a world neither in it^ oredible, nor 
for itself desirable, but which ueveiikulcss imposes on us when wo 
enter it, and to a certain extent keeps us spellbouiid while wo are 
in it. The Spartan ^cnes of this fragment are plsasing if not 
probable, and the minor cburactois introduced into them, not- 
withstaudiug that they are hampered with a certain oir as of 
Jacobins playing at Greeks— a species, one need boidly remark, 
infinitely remoter from the real Greeks than any boneat barbarian 
— are (IrawD with a skiiful hand and attract us by kumau 
qualitios. 

To ] oturu to Pausanias liimsolf, it was no small feat of imaginsr 
tion to find a theme for romantic treatment in such unpromising 
material. The editors suggestion that bo may roallj nave been 
better than he seems, as we have to depend on Atkonian writers 
strongly prejudiced against him, will scarcely bear examination. 
Pluti^ was sufiicieDtly toe tom Athenian parlisaaskip, and tbo 
death of Oleonice— the worst thing to English as well aa to Greek 
ideas that wo know against Pauaenias in detail^ie oonfiraied by 
bis namessko the ifsveUer tom independent looal tmdHion. 
Enough remains of the novel to show that Lord Lytton was pre- 
pared to face this incident, and that it was intemtol to be some- 
how dealt with. The precise turn that woutd have besngbm to 
it is left doubtful ; but the ghost mentioned by Piutam woidd 
certainly not have been omitt^ and we should naie Jmd a vigiio 
supernatural element interworen with the latter part of As 
in Ae manner espeouUy aifisoted byA« authoar of • jSsnesri. we 
do not know that there u very mnek to signt as ii^jMiiite ibtep^ 
of the unfinished ^an ; for tlis introduetion of si^ te 

Ae modem novel, unless wiA a most driicate and qnaintif .bm 
Bopeors to us for many reasom to be a gmivn srill^ 

The general charaotm of PausMuas as , bate ^ ^ 

brlUisnt auachiQiusm. ■ H# • te wamA by ja and 
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we have above asrigned as bis mdj seal ttotiTe was oi 












Khot aji'i^ 

» tMli«fel to tidt MiMikiro^ 

W » tniMpg^Mfiog tcm< ol^ in tb« oduvr |im^^ 

Mqi OK* lew >Mii^ oft 6tofa^»d <4ial^ 
l^dlnopbiM to «anif> eaitoiit' twi^ori PktxmlO 

■ini «vett loeOM -My* of bito tlio d^ur^ o^ tfa* 

(MHor Ibiika- adtoo); iui oactanuit ftom t^** p«M«ago hi queatton 
■will givo aomo nodoof of thia anp^at <rf liie -^vhialt om^ imy 
praaoma would hanre ecnoo into giroftlw pfomiiiatiee iir the aoriK 
iwqueAt piiTta:*^ 

•* Mawtinr,'^ nttnnuid the ** ^ftn the jp>oO oomavrithout a gtmjxgla ? 
Ifl the bcwutiful aeeoaiMbliMl withoat stvifa ? UecaO the tiile«t <(f ])riinaval 
chai 09 , wUen. m wiaK tW Aitcra»«ui love first dorted into tUe midst ; 

imagine the heavo and throo «t' joining olonicnts ; coiijuro up the first 
living shapes, born of the fiactu.'iting slime niid vu|)our, Purely th«\v were 
things iilcofnplifiKS defdruied ghastly fragments of bidug* (w arc the dreiinis 
of a maniac. Had creative Luvi* stop^jed (hero, and then, sinnding on the 
height of some foir coinplctod vrerld, 1 ia 4 vwwcd tin; warring portents, 
wouidat iLiuu not Imvo said — iiiit these are thn vrurks of I'.vil and Hate ? 
Love did not stopthefr, H worked on i and out of tho clioos once onfM^alod* 
thlB glvrioui WfliM HWting. Itself into ether« the completed sister of the 
stars/' 

Tho nnrliynMgl venm Vfhush occur in several placce^ and which 
lum a certain Iseauiy of their own, belong in the same kind of 
way to a world of the romancor'a own deviling. They avoid 
lieing inodom English in tone, but do not attain to being "Greek; 
they rend almoat like transintions from some Gertimn iiiiilatton of 
the antique. 

We find in the general ntylo of tlicse chapters, na It is but 
nattiral that one shnnld find, vnriouB indicaiione that tlioy awaited 
further reviftioa. There are sotno overloaded dceciiplione of 
persona and chavachira^ and one ineuilerabU vailial barmriam — 
nmmrmtsc -occurattt two t»everai places at n long iutervai. 

SparhiU con liiniriclf hy the i\wt inatance, uml 

tlie other is much like it. The author would not, til' courao, have 
allowed each a momrter to aland in hi» iinal text ; he had a good 
Englilili word at band in or lie niigiit even have lawfully 

coined On the whole, I'ansanwn tnv. tS/mrfau ia a eug* 

gestivo and curions fragment, showing the Kgininnge of a cou>* 
sidemble wotUof its kind; but we miiat coiifehs that the kind is* 
not one iir which onr own taste iWlights, 


iWMBs qmu m ie hb tmtuiea* of the auli|ei4;- 

He4tts^»dM|iM trtbwir w laid^ofinipwr 



STICiANira LIFK OF HFJXIl.^ 

I T would be diihciilt to find a biographical subject presenting a 
larger nuiulMn* of distinct points of at traction than ileinriGh 
Heine, if wo look mcreh' at his temperament and chanictor, we 
iiud n tbeme for the most subtle and patient psychological analysis ; 
if we rcdect on the strange nomadic kind of " literary life ho led, 
there imlolds itself a subject for a highly attractive narrative ; or, 
ilnnlly, if wo contino onr attention to bis numerous and varied 
writings, we have a rich mine from which w’o may c.vtract gems 
of beaiurfui sentiment and gmeefui fancy. Mr. Stigand attempts 
in the two volumes before tis to supply us at once with this three- 
fold gratification. Heine was a lunu of an exceedingly rare tem- 
pemm^'nt even among poets. With a nervous system so dolicatidy 
pitched that litv was exposed to forms of luisery, such as sleepless- 
ness under tb« least disturbing sound, to which most pcisons nm 
probably strangers, he ne\ crtlit* less prissessod a huoynnev and a 
childish gaiety of spirit which makes Mr. ritigand's cpiihet “ on 
oitlsh nature *^not inappropriate. On the one side, he w<ns quickly 
responsive to every tone of gladness that icll on his ear, full of 
Xeoms/iunC, anti bninaiingoYev with playful iiupulst^s; on the other 
side, keenly alive to the defects and woes of life, deeply afi'ected 
with t)m WeltschiiierZf and wilfully rebellious n^nst the stern 
necessities and limitations of existence. This double root of his 
existence showed itself in hU humour, which was wont to be 
bright and kindly, but could readily become caustic enough, and 
in his poetic fiuicy, which loved most of all to revel 
among th6> beauUftil valleys^ woods,, and streoma witli 
tbaif htqwf eff-^popnlation, but which' could no less easily 
sit brooding over the weim, gloomy aspects of the world* It 
reveal* itseif unmistakably in that deep struggle between the real 
and the ideal which tilla so conspicuous, a place in his life, and 
which is so t^nhically portmyed in the poem published as a pt«- 
faca to thA udx a edition of the ifuM dtr IJeder. It is in the light 
of tbk ^nflicti U) 0 ,that wemuy best understand his social rela^ 
tibaa Heine wea essentiatly sociable and convivial, needing com- 
peaion^lV indeed, as ^ glad natures ii^ it, as may be plainly 
seen in hie nmmvoiia frienmihips in Germany, no less than in his 
hamy intescoursis with tlie lighter-hearted Ereuch. Tet his ex- 
qditttely,. fine aen8ibiBties> which shrank back from every disagree- 
abb finpressitm and uncongenial quality, tendered him ciu^ily 
anttpid'aetiO'ai^.qiumk^ Thou^, ashe himself uwUlmow, 
a tnie Owmaa in poetic sentiment and imaguiatton, hiseusceptihle 
Datura wna Wounded by contact with the rougher and 

coener niatenid cf his average fellow-CQuntryman ; nor did it 
eioa]^ mtusliitt dnxtug his hnef tojpurn uihcmg the severely pre- 
occupied, sf^-contalhea inhabitants of our own metropolis,. FuuOly, : 
the same onnosition is traceable in his not very dtx^, though ' 
gennine, rel^^ty. 'While , the laughter of U(e lut^ Idiu fox && 
moat part deal to the voices of spiritual ospiratioa, be betrayed 
espedeUv in bi» yews a true insUnet for. «J.igloa,.eyen.though 

Ui e^ charoefot fo nt an odd 

^ n0 WM, mul^ yimarn 

numsd^Csw sByd* 


to< enjoy iSm mH end. in^yeasn oiler the 
r^ty of his ckaraeter Is dun to the daeriMi^ uA< SOiMill 
whloh 6seb of tbuae Mdsnefes* msmifioeted* ilsaM!; M 

to the rich SEtsemlfiege^pr mti41eoti«l> said emelteMlP nlM* 
bntila m and through which it axpasss^ itesH! Of tSih 
tile most striking' qualities are certainly^ firet el «Pj Vll§ 
ringnlav foncy which, though truly German in he alfaMyt^ Will* 
aUtbsit is mysterious and weM'in mdure, heir a iWfelmiM ef 
movement, a grace of pUy, and a lightafos of tonob wifleit'Kia 
auytlttfig but Oermau; and, secondly, the tiolMS chaamtsHstte 
humour, which ia exquisitely refined, tender, and epertive^asiidaly 
rarely mamfosta iho grininesH and caustic dryness with ^mch we 
am mom familiar ia tlenuiin literature. 

lieruc^M life, too, studied in connexion with this- rase teinfMe^ 
meat, has a srugnlRr charm, Eimn the very first be caseewod^ 
inlluunccs which prevented liim frtmi be(*oiittAg sknplyusGenuws 
ill sentiment. Ikmi of a Jewish family, bo was zaurtumd;< hi' W 
strong antipathy towards tlwt vulgivr spirit of cooim^ fof M* 
race iromwhieb his own kindred, along with otb€ffs,hiidl!reqaM^ 
imffered. Then, tuo, as a young boy, he came in vsry'sqgeesMT 
contact with Ei'ench iufiiiciu'o.^, his native' town of J>uSiHdd<firf 
being at this time included in a dnchy made over by iSs q poilW H i li 
to his bfothcr^ih^aw Joackini Murat, llcimib aidsSKr nriltd^ 
was uxcitixi to entliusiaHut for N'mioleon and bia OBO' 

important olement of which waa on honoumhlie- trsatONMOrt'W Ids 
Jewirii MihjcctB. Thus it iia]ipencd that, tiiotigb Hsiasikr Mtikis 
was largely* moulded by the tnulitions of (lermao poetryir jUrsisri^ 
intercourso with the French, und his acquaintane** Wf^Ulm' 
language and literature, gave a dscidtri boirt to his arCistki' tiSIMi: 
His exquisite feeling i'uT form and style, in prose no Iwtbttli itl' 
pcetry, must probably be ii£cribed in part to tbio infiSHSiaai 
tieiues life was by no means a sunny one cxtonDnliy', andtho ibcl 
that licielBined so much bnoTancy,*and even Lihin^, of spirit' tO' 
its clo.su shows plainly enough Iho "innate quality of hisdliq^oeitidttv 
First of all he hud, lika many other youthful aspinmta to' liteiwiy’' 
fame, to fierce hia wav through niunei*ouai«nii1y ootectioiwMiarote 
could take up his chuseu profession. Xlien his JewUk estfOetlow 
proved a hin^nrn to liis pecuniary and aockd advoneeiaelKI'i^ aod, 
with much hitlorness of heart, lie leuoimced tliecrrod ofhivfirikMaa^ 
aud formally adopted that of . Christianity. Even : whsiS' left 
Goraiouy in despair of Government rW^^nHionr^ aaiit^ fasnlft 
a liighly cougeuial residemso in Paris, his tronbloe did nob 
end. Quarrels with Geaman rsfiigees of the^ ultr»dUufiwi 
sort lacking all refinemcoit., repeated disrirppointmeats and po caak ay 
loiises through the nai'TOW and severe cenaiirship of th# Genooil 
press, petty disputes with jealous nud oxaet^^ relatives c ewe em - 
lug money matters, and finally seven years of intense faedily snlTer- 
ing in a mattress grave,” served to surround the lattov pM 
01 Ilia life with many ^oomy shadows. Yet lunexperamesBmFiiris 
were, on the whole, happy ones. In the first yooie of hki' resi- 
dence thcro he enjoyed with his natinai intensity thabridliaassocial 
intercourse wliiidi the city provided him, 'ond enteted wkh 
choraoteristic ardoar into its starring artistio and poJitieal aetivity. 
And through the period of bis sutfering bis home waanohde glad, 
for him by the presence of his beloved gnsetto wife. 

A brief glance at Heiue^ writings will sofixoe to show Um 
nianysideducsa of the poei’a mind. KngHahmen who hnovs (nriyr 
his lyric poems, and p^baps the more fiaailiar pertioias of the 
iiarssftae, will he surprised to see from Mr. ritigtra's wmtk wbnt 
a profusion and variety of iilerary productions flexed from his psiii 
His potuns are no doubt hia betsi and inoit dnxablewciek'; but 
much besides hos a real iah^ ^Vlleiher ho took np as a vobie^'lila 
travels, or the histoiy of Cflnnan literaUue, or the voUtwai move'> 
iiients of his time os he witnessed them not only in Gennanyliint in 
France, and for a short period too in England, or, ihiaSyvMitsin- 
porary uiusio ami painting, he shows cleamesa'Oiid peMradmis ol' 

; lahid, fineoess of seusilnUty, and oa irropaesailda fond' of gay 
; humour. His literary crhicUuis dsaerva speeud nmtion oir 
' account ol the breadth and catholicily of taoto whieh tls^.hatray. 

; Heine appears to stand almost* aloiio among Gemian evitiso os one 
; who was able not only to render their cm to German spools,, to 
I Goethe and Schiller, to Novalis and Jean Foul, but also to rec^ 

I niae the peculiar stately grace ol the French elaseienl peeto In 
I hie rouascal criticisras, too,. Heine showed a lam aw' lefined 
musical susceptibiliiyv His accounte of lisat, Ohopiiv,. Kessi^ 
blendebsohn, ilerlios, aud others ore very giaoenri and die- 
I criminatiug. Among ninny other strikiog critidaair my 
; mention his ctunparisoo ol Bariios to Martin the *^wild IBriton” 

! iu pictoriai' art, in lus feefiugfer the monstrous, the gigotitio— 
i fesp ineterial immensity.” Though Heine attentively watnlied tho 
I progress of Freomh {)<.diiics durii^ tho zeign of the Oitiseii King,^ 
j and sent fallnports of his observations to the 
f he wfw not a profound politicMii. His sympothiet weio mainfy 
j with intelJectiuu md artistic progress, and he estimated dhavidoe . 
I ol political, partus and forms c4 govenuneot accordhqif' an tlM^, 

{ seemed to hinL to be in harmony with this spixitaal nwvteiietoi 

Such, then, tothe very attractive material wtdehMr, iSliiipttdhea 
, chosen to teeet ThegrqiiQii«iiK>recwer,erieoted ie coinqttMtifiriy 
: virgin soil so for os F.n]^lish writers axe cowxmed^ % 

‘ fcfw tvanslatioits of Heines poems, and emy. 
of his life and revieweof hia writtopitv im afOcontoHM kids firaaatbg 
poet existed in our lengufitfe. conntiymeu 
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of Ilia poet It is natoml theratortt to mauiio leli^or Mr. 8li$uA 
liai made l&e most of liis opportunily, and oaorealljr ouraUed 
fMdon with a oiloar ana adequate leoosrd of IIeuie*a life and 
wiitio& Notwitbatandiiig the fttlneas and the intereat of Ur. 
Stiga&a’a work^it cannot, we fear, be ieg[^ed aa a literarvaucoess. 
It ia rather a eopioua aelection of <nater|al for a critical oiomphy 
than Booh a biognphT kaelf. Firat of alli tho work of aelection 
baa not been earned far enough. Heine wrote very rapidly, 
eapeeialhr in hia more ephemeral produotione, and though these 
nearly aiwaya contain brilliant atrokee of wit and choice conceits 
of foao^, thi^ do not merit full reproduction. The manjr lengthy 
traaalations nom letters, newspaper articles, &c., Bometimea ex- 
tending to several pages, are remly so much p^ding, serving simply 
to flu up Mr. Stigancl's two Jorge volumes. 8o, too, we could 
weU disjMnse with the long account of tho satirical poem Atta 
TroUf which was called forth by tho vngarioa of a little ^oup 
of OMCure German poets styling thonisolvcs tho Tendency 
poeta, and ^ roaUy lost nearly all its interest. In ad- 
dition to this absence of a just discrimination between tho 
important and the unimportant, there is a conspicuous want of 
armogement of material. Mr. Stigand fre<|uently returns to the 
same subject, and even quotes repeatedly iroiii the aame works. 
But the worst dement of disorder in tho Look is tho amount of 
digression. Anybody who comes into brief contact witli Heine 
must haire his portrait takon, and tho accounts of events, politied 
smd other, which happened to be contemporaneous with i Iciness 
life and work are expanded to quite tedious dimeusions. 

MorMver, apart from this want of duo selection and arrangoment, 
Mr. Stigand’s account of Heine auirers from tho constant intrusion 
of a ve^ uncritical element of powerful sentiment. AV'e look, of 
course, for a certain amount of enthusiasm in a biographer, and Mr. 
Stigand's admiration for Heine's pcraoiialitv and enuitive genius does 
not exceed the bounds of propriety. Indeed he manifests on the 
whole great foimefis of judgment in dealing with his hero ; his 
Tomarks on Hcine'e so-called immorality and on his apparent 
irreverence in dealing with religion boing quite temperate lu tone. 
It is whoa touching on national traits that the author shows a 
seemingly ungovernable element of feeling. Mr. IHtigand evidently 
dislikes Germany and tho Gerinans with a cordial antipathy, and 
in no less a degree ho is enamoured of Frmice and the French. 
Accordingly he devotes many pagi's to enumemiing tlie deformities 
and vices of the former, and the charms and amiabilities of tho 
latter, with a view apparently of delivering limglishmen from their 
present prejudice in mvour of Germany. Now this is not only a 
mat blemish in a biographical work, but is a particularly nuhappy 
feature in an account of Heine, It is quite erronoous to suppose 
that the J^t really became a violent foe of Germany when he 
adopted France ae bis home. 8o far from this, Heme, as Mr. 
Stigand himself points out, insisted to the end on being regarded 
as a German poet. It ia one delightful feature of Heine's character 
that he at once appreciated and assimilated the best qualities of tho 
Gennan and the French mind, and while ho pokes fun at the 
clununnese of tho Gorman intellect and tho heaviness of style 
of most German writers, he does not refoiin from pointing out the 
limitations of the French mind — us when, for example, he refers 
their nolitical weakness to their faculty of foxgctfulnoss. Iloino 
wbula never have said anything so silly os this: — What can be 
thought of a people’s capacity for wit and humour who have not 
produced one single comedy which can be called tolerable P ” 
(VoL I. p. 2S7). Heine was philosopher enough to know how 
the forms of humour vary with national temperament. One is in- 
clined to ask, too, whether Mr. Stigiiiui hivs ever seen Minna ron 
BamMm fairly put on tho stage. Indeed, in one ciise his anti- 
Teutonic mania loads him to make i^rlions which are dearly 
opposed to the opinions of Heine nmsolf. IIo gives us a 
quotation of nearly three pages from the inrallible utterances of 
a correapondent in tho Daily Tcl^yraph^ >\ho seeks to show that, 
since young Gormans do not indulge in open-air ^mes, there is 
no love of amusement in the Gorman nature. Let the reader, after 
perusing this cogent argument, road what Heine writes during his 
Dxief sojourn in London on the heaviness, the gloom, the. siem 
severity of our English life, and the oifect will be not a little 
drolL Mr. Stigand appears not to know that tho Germans, like 
tho French, regard Englishmen (not wholly without reason per- 
haps) as incapable of pure amusement ; and might they not point 
to OUT vaunted national games — fi>r example, our University ooat- 
xaces, with their preliminarv training — ^as illustrating the fact that 
sport only becomes interesting to us when it is transformed into a 
solemn btuinessP 

A word must be said in conclusion on Mr. Stigand's litorair 
style. He comes before us as a profuse translator of Heines 
poems and prose, and it is natural to ask how ho has accom- 
plished hia purpose. We cannot, on tho whole, congratulate him. 
Heine is no doubt one of the most difficult poets for translation, 
his clu^ residing so much in an exquisite choice of words, many 
of wliich have no exact equivalents in our language. Yet the 
iichievemeots of previous translators, among wliom Mr. Ijelond 
deserves special mention, dearly show that something better is 
attainable than, for example, tho following rendering of the first 
\erse of the well-known song beginning ** Ich weiss nicht was boU 
ebbodcutou":— 

This ssclnesi wbat doth it betoken, 

This AsdnsMi which weighs on my brain ? 

A weird tale, with glsmiyur uabrpken. 

Keeps haunting my soul vrith its strain. 

It la only foir to add that this » one of the worst specimens ; at 


toe same time, the want of ear for Hebtok 

for his aimpie, foiciUe ideas, which wb 

in difieient degrees in nearly all toe tiaaalatfoni In 

prose Mr. Stigand is for the most nsrt ehisr, ^ 

vigorous. Sometimes a very thin thought is dotlm in wjnMttt 

disproportionately massive and ornate. The wont liiults , 

Stigand's style are coitoin Continental and othur forms of speeok y 

clearly oppe^d to the Etmlish idiom. Among a host of tom we 

luiiy mention — I remember me I am in the country sinoe " | 

<< but need only ’* ; the conversation rolled upon ^ a subjeoif 
imoginational ^ (for imaginative); and errors in spelling, as 
<< Galeotti ^ for Qalotti, whmh occurs more than once. 


STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.— VOL, !!.• 


{Second IVotiee,) 


flHlE second volume of Mr. Stubbs's great work forms four 
J- chapters, divided according to tho two periods which, as we 
have already pointed out, are embraced by his present subject In 
each a chapter of nai'rative — of constitutional narrative, tkat is — 
is fullowcd by a chapter of conimont. The titles of these chapters 
tire signiticinit. Mr. Stubbs is not a man to give his chapters 
sonsatiuual headings ; but, in the cose of the earlier narrative 
chapter, li licnding which is almost sensational makes itself. The 
narrativo ebapfor of Mr. Stubbs’s heroic period is headed, The 
Struggle for the Oliartcrs.” Great os were tho men of tliot time, 
the events were greater still, and tlio chapter is colled from the 
events. But tlio second narrative chapter has nothing in the aame 
way to mark it. Though tlio men are smaller, there is nothing but 
the men to call it after, and Mr. Stubbs's sixteenth chapter hiss to 
bf) called nothing bettor than '^Edward U., Edward HI., and 
Kichard ll." But, when we come to the chapters of comment, it 
is the other way ; a personal name comes in the earlier one, while 
there is none in tho later. The fifteenth chapter is headed ** The 
System of Estates and the Constitution under Edward 1.,” while 
the seventeenth is headed “ Hoyol Prerogative and Parliamentaiy 
Authority.*’ In the former case we see the distinct personal agency 
of a single man. In tho second case, though both men and events 
are on a smaller scale, yet the results are greater. These four 
chapters make up tho present volume, which opens with a vigorous 
sketch of the eighty years which followod the Grotit Charter, 
that Great Charter wnich, in Mr. Stubbs’s words, closes one 
period and begins another.” Tho roign of Henry tho Third 
has often been dealt with before in its general outlinea, 
and those general outlines may bo summed up in a few words 
Avlth enough of truth for ordinary purposes. But there is always 
a temptation to run on to the hiter stages of the reign, to 
the career of Simon, to tho Parlinmoiit of Oxford, to tho warfare 
of Lewes and Evesham and Kenilworth. There is a temptation 
to pnfc<s over the long and, it must bo allowed, from somo points of 
view, dreary years which slip aWay, one hardly knows how, before 
Simon becomes tho chief actor. J)r. Shirley, in his preface to the 
Koyal and Historical Letters, called attention to the real constitu- 
tional importance of this time. It ia now worked out more fully 
by ]\lr. Stubbs. The early years of Henry the Third were the 
second minority in English history, the first since the Norman 
Conquest. Hr. Shirley enlarges mainly on the extraordinary 
powers oxereised during this time by the Papal Legates Walo and 
Panduif— liOgatcs, it must be romoiubered, of tho lord whose man 
John had bt;(*ome. Mr. Stubbs seems to dwell by preferenee on 
the English statesmen of the Hiimc day, the neat £^1 Marshidaud 
Hubert of Burgh, and on tho constitutional principles which first 
came to the front during a minority. We now first come across 

an inner royal council, distinct from the curia regia as it existed 
under Henry II., and from tho common council of the realm.” We 
now first hear the claim of the common council of the realm dia- 
to elect tho great officers of state : — 

It b prohablu then that the events of Ileniy’s minority hod a oonsider- 
able cfTcrt in creating the idea of limited monarchy, which ahnoat Immedi- 
ately springs into existence. It is at all events not improbabls that the 
constiiutionnl doctrine that the king can do no wrong, and that tUsminlaton 
arc responsible to Uie nation, sprang up whilst tho king was a childi,^ and 
tho choice of hb ministers was actually determined by the nauooal 
council. 


Mr. Stubbs also brings out tho acts of some men of this period 
who are apt to bo pos^d by. He makes us remember that Bachard 
King of the Bomaus had once, as Earl of Cornwall, been an Eng- 
Ibh patriot. Ho shows us good Archbishop Edmund in bis true 
light — a light very unlike that in which he seemed to the blinded 
ptigrims of Pontigny a year or two back. And be brings out a 
hero who was so early cut off that it is not wonderful if be is for- 
gotten, the Earl Martoal Itichard, who ** might, if he had lived, 
have anticipated some of tho glories of Simon de Montiort.’’ In 
this part of the book Mr. Stubw has somo fine epigrammatic points 
which ought to be remembored 


Hubert taught the boy that personal gratitndo unuit give way to ststs 
X>olicy. Henry was an apt Hcbolar in learning the lesson of ingradtiids ; 
polifT’ he could not loam. 

Like 1 Inbert Walter and GooiAvy Fits Peter, Hubert de Btiivh bad served 
tho king too woU to ploase the nation, and had spared the nattoA too liumlt 
to plooM) tho king. 

A little later onr wthor liriiig* prowinettfly fai W wA Ow iwjmt 
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ofxBform in 1244, which ^'whether or no it wfete moto than aj 
paper oonAtitntioo^ antieij^tes several of the points of the 
programmo of Simbn de Moutfort, and some at least of those WD^h 
for centuries afterwards were the chief subji^t of contention ho- 
king and people.” This scheme appointed four couiiciUore 
chosen in Parliament, to wlioin the royal power was to ho 
CttUy handed over. That is to say, ns in so many other of thojo 
early schemes of reform, it was proposed to do openly and directly 
whftt in later times we hare found a way of doing stealthily and 
indirectly. At this time, says Mr. Stuhhs, “ no groat signs are 
apparent of the action of any*ono loader^ Siiuuu do kloiitfort may 
have taken part in tho councils of Grossoteato, who, both in hia 
writings and in Parliament, constantly opposed tho tyi’anny of tho 
king and pot)e alike ; but ho must liavc led a quiet life on his own 
(istates until 1248, when Henry sont him to govtirn Gascony.” 
But if Mr. Stubbs takes pains to make out clearly what the groat 
Earl did and what ho did not do, it must not bo thought that he 
is in any way unjust to him. Porhnps his praises do not come 

S uite BO naturally to Mr. Stubbs's moutn as tho praises of Edward 
be First: but there is nothing that anv one can quarrel 
with. Unliko Edward's special panogyriHt, Mr. Stubbs sees that 
admiration for the two is perfectly consistent, nnd he brings out 
how truly Edward carried out what Simon liegan. What Simon 
really did is well expressed also. Mr. StuUw »aya : — 

Tho idea of representative ^ovcrnmnit had, however, ripened in hia hand ; 
and nlthouchthe genu of the growth lay hi the primitive iustltutiona of 
the 'land, STnion h.ia the incril of having been one of tho iiiHt to 5 oe thcuscti 
and the glories to which it would uUiiimtcly grow. 

It is with Edward the First, both porsonally and politically, 
that Mr. Stubbs is moat thoroughly at home. Hero ho has at hNiBt 
como to a King of whom ho can not only draw the portmit, but 
can unreservedly admire the portrait when bo lui.s drawn it. In 
painting tho groat King, his thoughts naturally go back to tho 
greatest subject of his earlier portraits. Edward **had all the 
powci'S of Henry II. without his vices, and he had too that sym- 
pathy with tho piioplo ho ruled, tho want of which alone would 
nave robbod the diaractor of Henry II. of tho lillo of greatness.” 

Ho was a kiw-abiding king, one who kept Ida wtird.” Yet Mr. 
Stubbs does not fail to mark tho spirit of ovor-legality which was 
tho weak point of Edward’s character*, ho nsks, liow over, in fair- 
ness, that he should be compared with the Kings who went bclbro 
him and who came alter him. If so, 

1VC Hhall scc^ cause not so much to justify liis conduct us to woTuh'r at tho 
grealnoss of his inudcrulion, ut tho wi^o and tcniperato use of the po^^tioll 
which he had made fur himself. 

Tliore Is something strikiuio; in a history of tho reign of Edward 
tho First in w^hich there is hardly any mentiou of Scotland or 
AValcH. But this is in truth just as it ‘should be. It is highly 
iiuporlaiit to have tho strictly English place, the strictly consti- 
tutional phice, of Edward thoroughly drawn out, 11s it is hero 
drawn out by Mr. Stubbs. Ilallaiii quito failed to do justice to 
Eld ward', and, on a smaller scale, tho writer of the of 

shows a special and biltor prejudice against him. On 
th«) other hand, the sworn panegyrist ol lldward, the author of the 
Greatest of the l*lantugcnciSj though his boolis form a useful 
answer to many popular eiTors and calumnie.s, certainly goes too 
far the other way, and will hiirdly allow any merit iu any man who 
withstood Edwa]^. Even in Mr. Stubbs’s navwlive wo do not 
feel quite <g)mfortitblo over tlie pari where he deals with the Earls 
of Norfolk and Heroford ; w^o must venture to think that ho is a 
little hard upon them. iStill w o have here the cunslitutiouol work uf 
Edward, the work W'hich it is hardly an exaggeration to call the com- 
pletiouof the Ehiglish Constitution, traced out in a fulness and with 
a strength such as have never been brought to bear upon it before. 
Tho great merit of Mr. Stubbs’s treatment of such a subject us 
ibis is the combined breadth and calmness of tho view with which 
he looks at it. AVith him it la not merely that such or such an 
enactment was mode, tliat such or such a gradual change took place 
in England, in such a year or such a century. In discussing such 
matters, Mr. Stubbs looks backwards and forwards and round 
about. Ho shows how tho state of things at this particular timo 
rose out of the state of things in times that went before, nnd bore 
on the state of things in times which come after. Ho deals 
primarily with Engkiid \ but he compares the working of causes 
and their eflects in England with tho working of causes and their 
ollects in other countries. IIo comparos tlie development of thi 
represeutativo system under Edward with the dovelupment of tb 
representative system in France, Spain, and elsewnoro, and he 
traces out the causes which made the later history of those 
countrios to he so diflerent from that of ICngland. Ho shows 
how, though the main principles of tiie Constitution wore laid down 
under Edward, yet it was only by a very gmdiial process that 
every detail was iixod, and that every element in the i8tate finally 
settled down into its proper place. He traces out tho gradual growth 
of the two orders of peerage and cnroiiious, by what Sslicate 
steps the barons drew near to the earls and parted oil* firom the 
knights, and how by steps equally delicate the knights drew near 
to ue citizens and parted ml* from the barons. Be shows how 
near we mere than once were to having distinct orders of 
merchants and of lawyers : and he works hard at the hardest of all 
bnmehes of his subject, toe anomalous position of the clergy in 
their Convocation. Very teable is the j^limmering of light wnich 
even Mr. Stubbs is able to throw on tins darkest of all subjects; 
but it is at least light as frr as it goes, in coniteet to the Uacknesa 
of darkness in which every one before him has left ue. We dp 


begin to see, If we have not misunderstood Mr. StebbaVntiih&igJ^ 
.hat Convocation is strictly an eoclcaiastical synod, which beoaitte 
slothed with some IVriiamentary powers because tho cloigjr 
nately refused to act in their strictly Parliamentaiy character of so 
estate of the realm. We cannot, of course, undertake to abri^ 
he whole of Mr. i^tubbs's exposition of all these constitutional 
points ; biit^wo may remark that some of the most valuable things 
in his book come out iu the form of small, casual remarks. Thna 
ho tolls UB in a note 

MiHiy of the liticA of dUllnction which separated the haron from the 
knight, siK'h im ntlii'f and oilier niatUTM of luxation, might have liueu inSfle 
to separuto the earls fntm tho barons, hut these points hocome more |>romi- 
nent us the ranks of the lords arc marked out by new titles, duke, marquess, 
viscount. 

So, ugiiiii, ho remarks that the knights of tho shires formed a 
compact body, which ncitbor the Crown nor the sharifT could 
dimmish as they could diminish tlie number of barons snnimoned 
or of the represontattves of tho towns.” This is really a most 
‘mportant point. We must, as we remarked in oar former article, 
always boar in mind tho lluctuating condition of things in these 
times. Some baroii.s were always summoned in their own persons ; 
Bfjme towns wero always adled on to send represontatives ; but it 
did not follow that tho list of barons so summoned, or of towns so 
called on, would be exactly tho same in ovinry Parliament. The 
slieriil was hidden to cause members to bo scut by e^h city and 
borough in his shire, a formula which diflerent shfariils interpreted 
according to dilterent circumstances; but the abiies themselves 
wore a fixed miniber which everybody know. Tho borons and the 
towns might fiuctuate, but a shiro could be no more deprived of its 
repi'eBontative knights than an earl or n bishop could be deprived 
of hia personal summons. Mr. Stubbs strong]]^ brings ont tho 
great truth that there is iu a legal sense no nobility in England, 
and the vast importance of this distinction between England and 
Continental countries : — 

llu* hereditary sunimoning of a large projKirtion of great vassals was a 
mitidlo course Wtwccu tho very liinitc<t parage which in Franco co-existed 
with an cuonnoiis mass of privileged nobility, and the unmanagdablo, over 
varying, ass‘.niibly of tho whole imiss of feudal tciuiuts as preseribed la 
Magua Cnrtn. 

Another point which Mr. Stubbs brings out, and which he may he 
said to navu set at rest, is that the knights of the shire wero 
olocted in full county court, and not only by the tenants in chief 
of the Crown. Ho shows bow the election of knights of the shiro 
for Parliamentary purposes was merely one application of the 
earlier custom of choosing solcct knights for various local purposes, 
and in tlicsc cases it was always the full county court which chose. 

To follow Mr. Stubbs through the whole of his volume would 
be Ix^yond our space. It may be better to coniine ourselves to the 
two earlier chapters which deal with the time which has evidently 
boon most of a labour of love with the writer, and which is lilmly 
to bo so with his reader. As we ended our former article 
by calling attention to the elooueut, but solemn and almost sad, 
p^es which end the whole volume, we will end this article Iw 
uiuing attention to the pages, no Joss eloquent, but this time not 
sad or solemn but brilliant, with which Afr. i^itubbs winds up bis 
groat chapter on tlic Constitution midor Edward tho First. The 
policy of Edward is there discussed, and the points of likeness and 
uulikcness between him and the other great royal lawgivers of bis 
day are commouied on. AVe see how our Edward rises, not 
only above Alfonso of Castile, but above tho AVondor of the 
World, above St. Louis himself. Then comes the survey of 
the baronn^o, the bjironial fiimilics, tho earls in their own 
porsoDs, Simon, “ tho genius, the hero of romance saved by 
his go^ faith and rigntoous zeal,” hovering above them all. 
Then comes tho action of tho clergy in that thirteenth century 
which “is tho golden ago of English churchmanship.” Mr. 
Stubbs lolls us with evident satisfaction that “ the ago that pro- 
duced among the earls ono Simon produced among tho bishops 
Stephen Laugton, St. Elmund, Grosseteste, and the Gantilupes.” 
He vindicates — yet surely at this time of day it was hardly needful 
to vindicate — tho great churchmen of that day from the charge 
of seeking nothing but the selfish nggrandizoment of their own 
order. By this timo Englishmen have surely learned that men 
like those on Mr. Stubbs’s list had their place aloagride of barons 
and commons, ahuoat before barons or commons, in building up 
the freedom and gr(,*utness of England. Of tho commons, from tlio 
knights dowuwairis, thero is naturally less to say peraoniilly. Their 
wnric wc see nmiuly as tho work of massos. Tho time had hardly 
yet como for their badera to stand out alongside of bishops and 
barons. But we sen that they had leaders both in the knightly and 
in tho burgher class, aud tho action of knights and buighers ns 
classes stand out in every pago of the history of tho struggle. The 
haimouious working of all classes of Englishmen in tho same cause 
is well brought out in a passage with which wo will wind np our 
notice of tho groat work before us ; — 

It was well that tho baromi and tho bishops should fiimish the schemes 
of reform, and most fortunnte that bojrons and bishops were foimd to furnish 
such schemes as the people could ssftily accept. The Jealoi^y. of class 
privilege was avoided and persotud influences helped to ptjoinoto a general 
sympathy. Tho real share of tho commons in the refomied and 
constituuon is proved by the success of its working, by tiK> grow^ of the 
third cstato into power and capacity for pblitieal aetton tiiia igh^j disci- 
pliuo of the pariiamentary system ; and the growth of tha parliamentary 
system itself is due to the futhful adhesieu and the growing uiielUgence or 
the third estate. 
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TAyJLOR’S DRAMATIC 1X>EMS.* 

S IR HENRY TAYLOR, ihougli ho liao always had frieuds 
amoug tho critics, and indeed commands the 8 incort 3 respect of 
iniollootu^ renders, hoa urv,«r attniuod to tho position of a popular 
poet ; and it bo intoreeling tdyohsorvo 'whether tlio repu^ 
lication of his works will hnvo Wy cduct in extending tho 
CTrculation of his writings. The uit‘:qe p<3pularity of a poet ia in 
iteolf no dquU a very imperfect, • and ofU'n ' misleading, test 
of liis poetical capacity; otherwise we should have to place 
Mr. Tuppor in the first raiili of mcideni hards. At the same 
time it may ^^^asonably bi* douhtell whether any one can bo 
reckonixl u successful jau't whose xyorKa, if they have had any- 
thing like a fair chanco of attracting iittentinn, do not excite 
that general sympathy which malie^ them what iii the common 
pliraso ia chilled popuLir. Whatever tnay he the fate of iSir ] lenry 
Taylors poems in the future, it must be adniiltod that, in spite of 
the honour which ia paid to tliom in certaiii quarlm's, they have 
aa yet failed to wquiro poniiluvity ; and it therefore hecoinea 
an fntertjeting question whetner this is duo to any defect of public 
taste, or lo something wanting in the poems themselves. bW our 
own port wo arc disposed to think that the, form in which they 
have wen oust rather stands in the wity of an iqipiveiathai of tludr 
bfist qualities ; and also that n prejudice has betui created ai.riiinst 
them by the dogmatic tone in which tlioy have oecaMoiially 
been praistnl for merits which do not beloi\ir to them. It is 
not overy imin who is a judge of whi'ro liis stn uglh li<‘s. Tho 
triigerliau aoinetimos yields to tho deluMOii that his chief power 
is in comctlv, and comedians have been know^ii to make a similav 
mistake. 'Jnis is \erv much what has happeiunl to JSir 11. Tiiyh'^i*. 
He has chason the dramatic form as the favourite vehicle of his 
muse, and he could Bcnrcely have cho.sen otio in wdiich it would 
move less naturally and do less je.>tieo to his peeuliar genius. 
Miltp von Artvccldi* is e,ullcd a druuuilic romance, hmc Comuciius 
plfty? ’ nnd lUthrin the Fair a ‘‘drama/’ while Sf. (^lement a Ere 
and A Sicilinn Summer are left lo be chi.'Sinl by tlie reader 
at his own dUcrotioii. All these piOL*es are cast in the shape 
^of plays, with scenes and characters, and vaiso an expectation 
of that vivid and puissionalo K'preseutution (»f luuimn natitre in 
its tjxtenial workings, w'hich is supjuwl to lM>lhe special funciiou 
of a play. If this were not iasiste<l on, and promised by Iho fashion 
of tho works, it would not be looked fur, and so fur, therefore, dis- 
appointment W'oiild bi< avoided. ^’ht‘rL‘ are no doubt miatie ]vjiv 
sages in Von Artevehle^ and alw) in haae h.d, ua a rule, 

it is just in this respect tliat tho writer iiioi^t signally fails, lire* 
uiatic effect, if it means anytliiug, must niea)!, not jmuvly a philo- 
sophical analysis of character, but tlie exhibition of oharactfu* as if 
in actual movement nud vitality. It ia n<»t enough to thow by ex- 
planatory talk w’hat sort of a characlor ia meant, or wluit Kind of act 
IS being performed ; but tho rc'uder mu.'.t b»' put in the p(».sitio»i of 
an oyo-witncBs, who is not merely told, but, aex's what is happening. 
In order that this may be thoroughly m'coniplished, attention must 
be concoutmtod on one or .iiori' priucipnl lig-mett iind lines of inci- 
dent, for the simple rCiison that to dial ri but o tho interest over a 
number of detached or aecidentiilJy connecled ob jects is necessarily 
to brtjftk it up and dissipate it. Hence a dramatic work hi order 
to fultil its objwt must contain somo strong central idea which 
is CKrefulJy kept in view throughout, douiiiuiiing and colouring 
oven those scenes in which it i.^ not diveclly e\])o.‘3ed. 

'When we apply thest* principles to iSir 11, Tiiylor's dramallc 
poems it will be seen at once w hy their hold on the reader ia 
BO feeble notwithstanding the high intellectual qualities whicli 
cbaracierizo them. Von Arte.vdde was one**, phned for a few 
nights by Miicready, but it wne from the outset an obvious failure ; 
and nono of thi3 other pieces huvo ever been atUnnptod »»n the 
stage, though perhaps Isaac Co?iinenii.i is, on the whole, h s.s unsult- 
aWo fur such H uso than Van Art.eralde, lti>» true, liuwuver, that a 
play may not bo tit for theatrical purposes and may yet be 
thoroughly dramatic, although meant only to bo read, lint Sir 
Henry I'aylor does not huccoed even hero, simply bei:au&e hks treat- 
ment is not sulliciontly jbj<M*tive, iind tho roulcr is annoyed by 
stage directions wdiioh serve only to leiiiiuil him of the deticioncies 
of the artist. In Von Artov<dflo w^o have a ]»icturo of n mind 
mther than of a man ; his .soul is laid hare, and his most secret, 
subtle impulstss nro suljjccted to a scnrchiiig analysis. This i.s no 
doubt admirable in ilstdf, only it is not (lriunati(\ In u drama 
people expect to woh tho chnractci's moving .about in the IJe.Mh, not 
trepanuod and diasected on thu operating-table for tho purposed of 
phuusophicai instruction. 

Imac CmnnmM is, wo ahoiild wiy, on the wdiolo, decidedly the 
moat coj^lete and successful work which .Sir II. Taylor has pro- 
duced. Tne central ligiiro is steadily and consi.stenlly portrayetl, 
Hiul stands out in bold, clear line.«t. Asa study of cburacier nothing 
can be better; but here again, except ^lerhups in BOino of tho 
earlhtr scenes, tho dramatic element ia conepicuously weak. We 
gel ordy gliiiip.8cs of the shado'W'y creatures who Burronnd Prince 
Imioc, and the Prince himself is too iniix)spoctive for the stage. 
EtlvHH tfm Fftir proanuta a vivid idea of the conflict l>citweon we 
luimks and tl\e secular power ; but though we catch the general 
lights mid shadows of the time, there is a want of that clear and 

* Ui9 fair $ I$uac Comninvii. By Sir Henry Taylor. Ilcury S. 
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well-marked pcxaonality which is essential to dramatic ollbct. 
Edwin and Elglva, Athulf and Leoli, and even Dunatan himself, 
are raiher described than exhibited ; and there ia so much ovens 
crowding and confusion that individual character is lost. TI10V& 
is, ho\vu\er, one }virl of this Ho-callod dianui which indicates 
that Ihii auil)or is not without dramatic instincts, though 
ho is appaveutly iiuablo to give form ti> them in a sus- 
tiilucd mantiov. We mean tho sevouth and eighth scenea, in 
thelirst of whicli tho membera of the Synod, ecclo.riu 8 tical and 
secular, are Hceu pasciiug into the cliambiT, the cliief tigurcs being 
touched oil* in n running commentary by Bome of the lookers-on, 
x\ bile the next yceno shows the Synod in hot debate. All tins is 
worked out \viih spirit, and general draiuaiic nuimution ; and If tho 
writer h.id coiicentratcd his powera on compressiDg I ho whole piece 
into hair-n-dozon sci'ues of a similar kind, he might h.*»ve achieved 
a triiJiiipli t'voii 011 the singe. Aa it is, however, ho bticriiices ner- 
soiuil iutorosL to giMienil iinpi'ossions, and wo have u sort of nis- 
loric.il panorama ratiu*r than a play. What must slriko nay one 
who stuilios Sir 11 , Taylor s writings fixuu this point of vii'W is tho 
tlucluatiug Iind unequal maiinor in which lie draws hi.s characters. 
Th(‘v arc either ehiboruted by long soliloquie.s or deacriptious, 
excellent as poetry but unsuitable for tho stage, or they are. 
.shown for ft umiiiont in a dim, blurred way, and then suddenly with- 
ilrawn. in Isaac Vomvenas, for instance, tlie author expends all 
his fiuro on Isaac, and it niiiy oven be s.nid on ono aspect of 
Isaiic's chnviicler, lea\ing thi^ rest in shiich>w. No fttlempt is 
mad*' lo do niero t Inin just ti) indicate the tigerish masioii of tho 
wilhovit iiuilving it clear W’hetliev it ia lo\o or policy 
which iiioM's Jx*‘r, tlic jiroiul o*»nJidc-nco of i.sa:ic's sister, nr Iho de- 
v'*»lod lo\o of liis cousin, Xiiiia. In Fdicin the Fair sonn^ good 
cliaraelevs .nre utterly tliiowu away by tho basly, fragmt'ul.ary 
manner in w hich they are treated. 

ft appears from the preface to tho SkUiun Summer that it was 
written with a view, not lo ix'peat tho form of tho Elizabethan 
ct>iucdy, but lo revive tho romantic nud poetic spitit which nui- 
uuiled it. 1'he poet turned, as ho confides to ii.s, with s^ane sense 
of p.aiu fr4»m the ‘‘ (»ppri‘ssivi‘neba of pure tragedy,” and, on tho 
oih*'!* huinl, ho found the comt'dy of manners and repartee loo 
narrow turd sirlificial us a repreheid.TLivo of hiiniuu life. His con- 
ception td‘ the hij^hest euiindy wa.s that, williont lu-dng a pro- 
’V.'iilirig cfi:uMrt« r of “ IJ;^htnes.-» and sweelness’’" uu iinlicipuiicm 
of Air. Matthew* Arnold’s cUaiacterislio xvor.-:hip— it should bo in 
turn seriotis, pathetic, and, still moio, “ ominently wisi'.^* Ilrnco 
the' experiment of A SUilian *SV/n?/nr, which, how e3er, though full 
of clniriuing passages, ennnot be, said lo bo snlisrartorv lioni a 
ririuuiitic pointof view. Thc'story islooso and scattered, tho cha meters 
are loo ruiniecoii.s nud .sketchy, mid tho incidents aro often hiirrii*d 
oji wMthout j-uirn h'lit jircpuration or development. 'J’hero is no 
ccnlvuJ idea in the pio<*».', find several plota are mixed u}> together. 
AVlsdom and pleasantry arc no doubt there, but tho work wants 
file straightforward simplicity end directne.-s of a dri'.nm. St, 
Cleim nt^s Ere is perhaps less known, or at least h's-s spoke.n of, than 
Lis other wtirks, yet it is in some respects one of Sir H. Taylor's 
bo.st. Tt is a graceful and romantic etorv, illustrating tho dis- 
ordeTfd coTulilloii of h'ranco under (.Uiarles Vf. 1’ho Kingsull’cred 
fnmi intermit font mad ness, and tho allhiis of the country were 
jiraclieally swayed hy his brother, tho Huko of Orleans, and his 
uncle, the l.luko of lUiigundy, between w hom there was perpetual 
rivalry and slril'e. Among other expedients to relieve Jiis afllietion 
it Was proptvsed, in ficeordftnco v’ith an old tradition, that a virgin 
to whom no hinful thought had ever occurred should cross hia 
brow with water fnmi a luily rcliquairo. In this instaiico, how- 
ovor, the remedy fails, because tlie young mm who is chown to 
apply it hii.s ha])penod to ))o befriended by the Dnko of Orleans, 
Iind, without knowing who ho is, or that, he is married, baa con- 
ceived an iilfeclion fm* him; and, to appease public clamour at 
tbo failure, ^^he is condemned to tlu' stake. There is bore no 
doubt home of the oppro.ssivencss of tiiigedy, but the subject is 
ceitainly not trejitcd in a harrowing manner. Indeed the main 
incident may be .‘^ai»l to be siibovdinated to tho general picture of 
tlie period which tho author liiw in view. 

It 13 unfortunate that a writer t>f so much inlollectiinl power and 
literary culture bhould have so persistently adhered to a form of 
writing wliich, from what it pK)miheji, uatiirally produces disap- 
])oiulment. An appreciative reader, howover, will Jind ample 
compensation in tho high poelical qualities of Sir II. Taylor's 
vvorfv*^. Ifo JiRs the. goniiw of a philosophical poet, if not tho 
o.^pccln) gift of tho dramatist ; and, tliougii ho is in some degree 
dcticiant in the fresh sponlanoity of soii^, this ia atoned for by 
matured thoughtfulness, keen insight into rharaett^r, graceful 
humour, and large and manly cloquonco. Any ono 'who is con- 
tent to talfo these writingB ns they ai'e, and "for what they are 
worth, without caring whether they are dramatic or not, will 
have reason to bo abundantly satisfled. He will And the essence 
of history compressed vito graphic and vivid verso, a profound 
analysis of human nature and emotion, and much wise philosoxihy. 
Tlie poem in blank verse called tho Em of the ConquoBt, in wfiich 
Harold reriews his career on the night before the fatal Wtle, 
is marked by nobility of thought and ebastened vigour of oxprea- 
sion, and makes one regret that the poet did not adopt more 
generally the form of composition in which he is moat at home. 
In these days of hasty and superficial literature, a special value 
attaches to poems which, if less sparkling than current waresi are 
of richer and more genuine ore. 
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8cx)TTisn EPiTAraa and inscriptions.* 

^HUROTi YARDS, torabstotics, and tho talcs they tell, cast a 
VV never^fallin^ spell over minds of a reflective and melaiicboly 
cofttw They fnrnisli penjotiial theme^to the moralist and the poet, 
Htif^dve inspired a style of literatore quite their own, of which 
Meditatiom amoiiff thu Tombs aiid Gray’s Blfyy are at once, though 
in widely diOhront wriv-s, the masterpieces oiid the tvpeSk But 
even )(s8» relobriited persons than llervey and Omy linn a cerlain 
melancholy pleasure in si rolling thi'ongh a churchyard or come- 
tery and making themselves acquainted with the names, nges, 
and special virlues of porB«>iis to whoso existence during life they 
were quite indiireronl. The craving for gossip inljoni in every 
human miiul iinds food in each coinmonnlace detail, while vanity 
HUggeftts that virtues and gifts of which we are at prestmt quite 
unconscious may one day be thus made patent to tho world by our 
admiring luiil sorrowing survivors. The same scirt of mtcr»*sl, 
though in a loss degm', wo fwd in tumini:^ over the leaves of a 
printed cfdlection of (uutaplis. it is like looking through a friend’-s 
album, wduo'e wt^ are brought facii to face with airangerfl on every 
page. Yet we cannot gel rid of iJio notion that the originals of 
noth epitaphs and photographs wci'e probably strikingly unlike 
their pictured or loitered BeniblanceH. Mr. Jervise s book, however, 
is no mere barren collection of opitapli.s. 1 1 contains also many 
t<q)ogra|jhical and arcluuological noUi.^, of w'hich wo need only any 
tluit they are n.s interesting us the reputation of the writer, and hia 
tliorongii knowledge of tho antiquilios ami local hi.stnry of tho dis- 
1ri(*t here treated of, would load na to c‘xpect. It was intended in 
the first pbco lo bo a reprint of ii scries of arliclcs which appeared 
in I ho Monfro\t* iStondard. To t)u‘so Afr. Jerviso has, however, 
added correctiona and additions, and many curious particulara 
concerning several well-known families: th use have been chiefly 
obUiiuod from tho hitherto unpublishud papers of tho l\iiuuure 
family. 

The epitupbfl and inscriniiojis, wliicli are tlm main features of 
the botik, are compiirative\v nioil(‘rn in dale, aijrl niiigo t)V(‘r tho 
.Nixhientli, «evefit«*eiith, and oi<.'hteejith ci’niurics. Mr, Jerviaedocs 
not enter into tliu vexed <|Uostion of the meaning of the symbols on 
the aeulpiured atan<iiiig Htonrs, or of the Ogham inamplions found 
on sonif- of them. Setting tlieso nsidc, tbo oldest inscribed storm 
wdiicli ho haft found is a slab in the church at Insch, on which is a 
cro^’s, ami in Irish characters the words Orate . pro . anima . 
radulrt : sneerdotis." Aa n cortain J»ad?dph, cJiaplain to the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, wit uessed a grant i)f laid to tlm monks of Melrose 
souicwhero about tlio year 1 172, lie yiay very prolxibly bo the pvic.st 
Jiere roiiiineiMoraied. If to, the stcujo must date from the twelfth 
century, and is ou(^ of the oldest of the kind to be found in 
Scotland. No olhor inscription iu Air. Jerviso’s collection can 
lily claim tt) siu-b antiquity. The no\t in order td* ago are on 
tho uiomimeiiks of thn flays and Alootilix<?s at Cupar-Angus, 
which Mr. .lerviso a.scribes to tho fourteenth century. But, aft Afr. 
.Tei-vise himrelf driiws llu^ readers atleJition to these and olher 
luoiuiiiients t»f apccinl interest in the preface, wo need not dwell 
further upon them. 

Thu punning and humorous qntaphs retailed by would-bo wits 
alojig wilh good storied and ropnrU*es will h«j sought for in wiiu 
ill this collectioii. Tho »'^cotch national feeling as to tho s.iiieLity 
of all the adjuncts of death is far tou strong to encourage huch 
ill-timed je-sling. The churchyiird which contains the ashes 
t)f their ancestors is lu them in a l\>ofohl sense halUiwed ground, 
nml the Jews llicmselvoa could lioi cling with a more supor- 
slitiouft revercnco li» the custom (jf having family biiry-plajces. 
J’vou tho very poor will bring the bodies of their kindred 
grcait diftlaiices that they may bo gathc‘r(i<l to their fore- 
fiithors. We havo known instances of the Scot abroad ” w'ho 
carried about with him a handful of earth from the family biiry- 
ground to tho intent that whorevor he died it might bo sprinkled 
on hid collin. With a people to whom the idi'u of death is at once 
HO familiar and flo Hacred, anything like a joko upon a ** head- 
stane would Ikj looked on as profane. Still llio inscrintions to 
th<‘ir rolat.huift not uufiv.qucnlly provoke a pmile from their very 
HolcMunity, U»ng words and liiivd to be understood being as much in 
favour on toiubstonea as in fttn-raons. “ Hero lies tho mortal re- 
mains of n.ft much 06 could die” is a very favourite formula in most 
chnrehyards, although we have not luot with it in Air. Jervise’e 
book. This rcvcroiifc spirit, howovor, is shown only towards the 
“ ynird/’ and does not extend to the iiishle of the church , for ncutrly 
all the moy iineediites of which every district of Scotland has an 
omllaftn store centre round tho pulpit and the minister. Mr. Jervisc 
«>iilivcTis his pages will) somn of tho best of their sort. Ilo tolls us 
how', wlioii the boll of Mary Kirk was cracked by Onmborland’s 
eoldicrs, the preconlor iu tlio luiddla of the service hiiiulod a slip 
of paper to Urn minister, who misnspectingly gave out that tho 
pmyors of the congrfjgation were requested for IVfory Bell in great 
distress.” Htill l»&tter is tho story of the old mi»i.<)tor who took a 
feai'M revenge on one of his hoiitors who had spoken of him as 
too infirm for the pariah. Tho very next Sunday he proachod 

two turns of the hour-glass,” and was beginning a third when 
the olfendor rose to go. ‘‘ Will 3*0 say noo, Tilwilly, that I 
canna insiftt ? ” (Anglic6 proach), shouted the old man ailer him 
as he leR tho church. 

Bat the minister not always allowed to have his say without 

* Emtanhsand /ttserMionS/mm fiunal GtvundtaiHi oMIfufldtnfft In iAs 

yatib-EMt of Scodani. By Andrew Jsrvise, F.8.A. Scot. Kdiaburgh : 
EOinouBton & Douglas. 1875. 



* that tho rehds might be scattefod like mist upon the luonntaihs,^ 
was st(»pj^d by the Inird’s wife, who started up and shook her flat 
at him, calling out, ^‘WjU yo say that, and my Charlie amang 
them I* ” What the state of Wling between Highlanders and Low- 
landers in tho b*?ginning of the lent century was, wo gather from the 
account of the death of Michael Dunbar in 1722. Michael had been 
captain ot hi» parish and tho head of tho loaguo, ofibnsive and 
defensive, Against tho C’sterana : — 

When uiK)ii his dfiathJKid, Mr. Miln, lltp parish inInUt«r, paid him a 
vMt; Slid, whilo exhorting MicliJiH upon Ihr. nnigli life be had IchC snd 
that licj had tniu-h neM to nppiit of Lis Hin», Michai-l rrpliiMl — </ 
my Mils ! What th« dotivil cou'd I doe whan thae lleclnn* thLoveacaiu^doun 
to Uiltf* .HWtt’ our nowt?” “All, hut Micliaul,'* said the panton, “ thnt*lt 
a* stand ftguinxt Ihrm ut the day •»’ Judgraenl.’* “Wei-l, wiHd,“ qiv/ 
Michfud, “ ilka <ihicl* ’ll got’s nin then ! *' Aud, gra«iping n dirk whieh Jay 
hcMidn him ir? (ho bed, he cxrUiine<l, to tho terror of the miniator, who, it ui 
s.iid, made u qairk rtdroui — tlic band, uu’ that’s the dirk that hx>t 
iHjt llfU'*‘ij fiftuJs 0 * thoin n’ in a** nicht 1 ” 

A'et this man wuh a Romanist and a sUuUich supporter of tb& 
Stuarlft, and, had ho lived long enough, would have been*' out ** in 
“the luity-live” lighting side by side wilh thufto very (^atSTans. 

From ibo Banmure papers Mr. Jorvihe gives some very ouriona 
lott(5r6, interesting from the light which thoy'throw on the s«)ctal state 
of tho e«)untry in the seventeenth contury. Tbcro is also an inventory 
of tho “ furnishings ” Hiipplied to tho young Earl of Kinghom whon 
R stiuleut at St. Andrews. “ The turkiocar^Kd,” “ velvet cussbens/’’ 
“ imbroiidercd velvet cnurtaincs,” and other articles ouutnerated^ 
sliow that all Scolcli Btiidcnts did not, even at that early 
date, cultivate fireok upon a little (latineal. More ciirioua 
still ift the account of tho expenses incurred at tlie ftiijeral of Mise 
Arbuthnott of Fiudoiirie, in 1704. Tho funeral muHl have been 
one of the most fashionable of the day, and the amount of motley 
B])ent in ilosh and fowl, ale and wine, plinn-f'akes, swoetiueats and 
sj[)iceft, shows how much eating and drinking the mourners ro- 
quiriMl to enable them to support the burden of their grief. Indeed 
the long list of delicacies provided lit once ftuggcftts that only a 
cliangc; of uamo was needed to make llu> “ iuneiiii baked meate ” teiy 
fitly “ fumibh forth a marriago table.” If such entertainment 
waft comnion at funerals, we cannot w'cuider at such stcirics ns the- 
j one Mr. Jervise gives of a luueral which had reached the Cliurch- 
v^ird before it was found out that the collin bad been loft at 
Lome. The poor woiiuin who thus iilmoftt niisaod being buried 
bad been tho victim of a mishap somewhat of the same sort on her 
wedding-day, when tho bridegroom brought her homo on a 
pillion after tho fashion of thofle'^limea : — 

When tho hridegrniMii arvivjMl nt bU huiiBO.heoalled to the rrteiid 9 ,wbo 
httd an'^enihlfil to welcoiuc the pair hMiie— “ TaJ«’ doim the guilewifo, sirs f 
“ 'J'lu-ro’s nnc giulewlfe lu‘i 0 ! '* wan tlie reply, to whu b the bridegroom, sfior a 
short pause*, n lowered — I’ll wagt-r yon w her ’ut gaed klok 1' the bum 0*' 
Aur Kay 110 r* Mcs-icngors were ilonpatebed in sonreb of tho lost bride, 
who was* found in u nenr ( ho sv'ono of the diboater, tirying her g»ic- 

iiieiUH by th« ^ide of ** a blazin’ ingle 1 ** 

As the district over which AJr. JorvwD raiigi*^ an the present 
volume was tlie stronghold of episcopacy, w'o bavo the sulf'eiiiigs*^ 
of tho opirtcopal miniftlers after the “troubles” brought out in 
strong rolicf. Tho fortitudo with which tho clergy of that 
persecuted GJiurch ondured their trials was truly horoic, though it 
i.ft to bo hoped that not many of them showed their niaitial spirit 
ill tho fttinio way ns Mr, Troup, uf Aluchulla, who, when antiSted 
fur reading tho nervier, in dofiimcc of tho prohibitory Act, took hia- 
bagpipes vvilh liini, and marched to pnaun^ pbiyiug “ O’er the 
AViiter to Charlie ” ns ho 'wont. But Mr. Jervise does full justice 
to all denominations, ‘and wo find in his pages the ejiitapba uf 
tho martyrs of Dunottar, and of the Apologist for the (Quakers, as* 
well Oft those of Itomaniftts mid K]nscopalian3. What sect b<y 
himself belongs to w o are at a hx'<ft lo determine, when we find 
him writing, with reference to an extract ixom a baptismal 
register, that tliis 

ift a notioeAblc instance of the curious custom which prorailed in Scotland* 
during Episcripoi, and rreu in later tiiriea,of having ^odfa(hers and god- 
mot ht:ra prc^ent nt bnpti><ni.s, who bore the siinio OUriftian iiame na was 
conlbiTOil upon the* child. 

Wo can RSHure Air. Jer\ifto that this curious custoxu may sUU be* 
'witnessed daily in every Christian countiy. 

Mr. JurvUe has lighted uii a curious prophecy, which he quotes- 
in connoxion witli the Tait family monuments. It was written by 
! Richard Burbago iu i6or, and is cci’taiiily literally fulfilied in our 
'own day: — 

A jv'ot our ICiiig ? The limping State 
'I’hsit dn}' must need a rruich. 

What next ? In tima a iy»ot will prato 
As I’riinato of onr Cbtirch. 

When !?uch ahnll be, why then you’ll see, 

'Phat day it will be found. 

Tho iS.'ixon down throngh I^oiidon town, 

811.111 burrow under gioiind. 

Wo cannot part iVoni Mr. Jervise without nxproBsmg a hope 
that ho may be induced to publish the rest of his coitection of 
epitaphs, or which he tells us tho present vohuiie oostalns lees; 
than a fourth. At the cost of mucJi labour be has hero given ns e. 
book which is at once interesting to the historian and to the iirti- 
query, and ia likely to be extremely iisefYil lo all persons iaiprestisd 
in family history, as a help to-warde imeing the history ^'oolhs- 
XiotdL relations whom they have lost sight oi; 
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THE CnUONICLE OF SIB UA 15 RY KAUI.!Jl,F,IGU, BAUT.* 

T H KRE is ono characteristic which is in some sort common to 
the many VRrietic.s of novels that cumhor our tables in iheso 
(lays, and that is want of simplicity. The writers of iiction, whoso 
name is legfion, seem all to a^roo with the most jxipular playwright 
of modern France, that the time for turning the inventive faculties 
to so trivial a purpose lus that of rocroation is past. It is no longer 
the novelist’.s mission to give relaxation to tired bmitis ; he dooms 
it rather bis busines.s to stir liis retidei-s to fresh eirorbs of thought, 
cither in following involved analyses of clmmcter or in nuthiug a 
way through a maze of bad grauiiiuir, aci'ordiiig to his calibn*. In 
the many cases whom uieit^ly bad writing is it stutiibling-blook 
to readers, it may Ik) that the tn'iuble given to tln-ru is uninlen- 
tionnl, but the elfeet of lindiiig a work of labour ^\lioro (mo h.>]Mvl 
for a hulace from care is the a.mm "w hetlior tho hook is over- 
weighted with purpose or entirely destitute of thought. Tho 
anonymous writer of Nir Harry Harhhiijk has been singularly un- 
bappy in combining au evident moral purposo with an equally 
enaent want of the coriinione.at requirt*iuenla of a novelist. Tho 
book aims at showing that it would bo an excolhmt thing if tmir- 
riogo with a deccasea wife's sister were rendered h^gal ; and it is 
DO doubt possible to iiud some aiuiL^euiout, though iatnily uf llie 
kind intended, in tho means by which it is attouipli'il to cimvc)' 
this moral lossoii. 

The writer has boon lavish in the matter of lively incident 
wherewith to attract tho reader’s nllentioii to th (3 graver questions 
which he is to consider. In tho iii*;=t chapti'rtbereiAa hairbreadth 
escape from death tlireatenod by tierv nucl unuiaiiag'eablo steeds, 
which reminds one of n like iucideiiL in Leu in Annuh l, In the 
third there is an oiicounter with an angry bull, folio wed by 
one with two yet more angry dogs. 'The fourth, which contains a 
daring leap on a dangerous hurso over a closed gate, n^calls tho 
tuiveutures of Charle.s O’Malley and other heroes of la.'vor, in whoso 
works tho author seems to btj particularly well read. In the 
eighth we have a rescue of tho heroine from tho dangers of drown- 
ing, and in tho tenth a s(3\cre hill puuishe.=^ the hero fnr trying to 
gather n font for her from an insecuro piece of rucU. All thos(3 
^ventures, which lake place in tho lirst volume, are men* cxcivs- 
cenccs on a plot which is iw striking and (unginfd as thoy are. A 
lurologuo to the novel represents a wife dying in tlio prestuu^o of lier 
husband and her si.Ator, of whom these words are w’ritleu : Is 

that an angel's face? she is not au augel b\it if c.hr.stitv,if virtue, 
if intense atibetion, go fur nught, sho is nut far irom being an 
And very shortly she will p(*rlbrm an act cf self-devotion 
which, placed in h(‘r place, an arcliangel could l excel.” Wo 
are presently told wdiat this act of i^olf-devotion is. (t cou.sissits in 
yielding to u request madti by the dying wife, “a request ti& 
natural as woman can make to woman, a saciiticii as gnuvt us 
soul can ask of sc iil.” 'J’his request which is .so natural j.s that 
the surviving si.ster .should marry iho widower, and be a inoth(*r 
to Ilia orphan chUd. liavi*, wo believe, been known of women 

taking caro of their sister.s' children witliout marrying their 
sisters* husbands; but in thi.s particular instance no such way 
out of tho difficulty occurs to tho people coiiC4*riied ; mid tho rc.suli, 
which we cannot but dt'plore, of this fcacritieo ” being demnndeci 
and made, wtw that it boeauio postiblo to write the Chronick of 
iSir Hurry EarUUiyh^ Hart, 

This young man appears in tho first cha])tcr nf the novel wlifu 
tho prologue is ov(jr,ua Mr. }Oftrli>leig)i,a bnrn.-'ter, who, in l.inguago 
which seems meant to bo bum<-rous, tell.*» an inuaginury peison, 
whom he constantly addre.sses as “iiSiv,” how hot In* was on a 
summer oveuiug in tho TeiiipU*, and how he ivcei\**(i a btter from 
an old friend, a landowner at Kilhiniey. Tlii.s letter begins with 
a phrase from whicli one may guess ]neUy cknirly that the novel 
is tlio work of u woman s pen. “ What in the name of my.stery 
have you been doing with that dear (dd self of yours for tho lust 
twelve months?” Then* is no reason why women shiuilti nut 
write novels. It has heen said, in th(3 main with truth, that this 
is tho one branch of art in wdiich they have cxcelk*d. liut there 
is every reason why, in the first place, tlipy should learu that iho 
art of writing does not come by nature ns {be pnwtico uf dome.stic 
duties does; and iti the second, that if they pinst write nove].s, they 
should deal with iuaU(*r.<i of which they have some actual or acquirt^l 
experience. Such considenitionsas tbc.se have apparently not troubled 
tho writer of this particular novel. Its hero accepts the invitation 
given to him in tho letter just quoted to go aud stay with his old 
friend Seymour at Killarney, and tlioro tho remarkable adventures 
of which wo have spoken befall him. He meets there a Miss 
Ilarcourt, who is the other principal figure in these perils. After 
the first of them— the upset of a carriage— which occurs im- 
mediately after their first meeting, he, after he has been employed 
in disoogaging her robe from the vehicle,” and ba.H t.akcu her out 
of the car, ^ could not forbear pressing tiie dear girl to his heart 
for one short moment.'* In the coume of his ue.vt adventure, with 
the iinw bull, he says to her, “ I shall always lie delighted to 
afford Miss Ilarcourt amuseuicDt, even if it be at the risk of being 
gored to death by an infuriated bullock ’* ; and the same tone of 
light and graceful gallantry is kept up between them for eomo 
time. A Uttle whihj after this, Mr. Fkirlslei^h is bitt^ by a dog, 
when, in order to bandage the wound, “ with a gentleness that 
was most truly womanly, the dear girl rolled up tho sleeves of my 
Latteriiu coat und shirt. A bright blush overspread her beautifalfaco 

^ Tht Ckronk e nf Sir Harry Karhleinh, BarL 3 vols. London : 
Sauipton Low & Go. 1&76. 


as she disclo.sod my somowhat muscular arm.” This is an unusuall] 
favourable s})eciuien of the love-making carried on in the book, in 
tlie course ot which it ma^ be noted that the heroine is in the habit 
of addressing the hero by his surname alone. Things would probably 
have gone ou happily enough but that tho hero*s cousin, Sir Alfred 
Earlsleigh, an aristocratic villain of the tmnspontiue type, uppers 
on the scene, and immediately devotes himself to compassing every- 
body's ruin. He first attempts to kill his cousin, and tneu, when bis 
inlendcil victim attempts to interfere between him and a p<msaut 
girl,ibreritous Liin w'ith ^^eni.^hing damning humiliation.” This threat 
receives additional point from an old crone in whose hut the hero 
and heroine lake shelter during a storm, aud who cujse.s them both 
with grt‘at vigour, propbe.Ayiiig to tho liero, whom she addresses ns 
•• bo}'," that the worm now feeding on his happiness will ©at its 
way slowly to liis heart, after which, by some hitherto unknown 
process, his heart is to turn to atone. I'bis incident, which again 
recalls Mr. Lever’s riovehi, makes suchau impression on Mr. Earls- 
leigli, that, having been employed till then in nuiking desperate 
love to Ilarcourt, ho immediatidy asks li(»r to forgot him. His 
subaequeiit o.xphuiatiou of this conduct, which is due to his sud- 
denly romenibcriug tho miAfortunu of his birth, has tho merit of 
being remarkably plainspokon. Uuluckily, during bis period of 
forge t.f 111 Mr. J^arlsteigU has drawn hia coat-of-arms in an 

alhuin on Seymour’s dniwing-rooin table, and this gives an oppor- 
tunity for the “crushing dtiinning humiliation” with which »Sir 
AlfnMi has threatened him. JSir Alfred observo-s that there is an 
omission in the shield, and on EarJsleigli saying with singular 
den.scnes.s, “ I mu.st confess 1 fail to jH'rceivo to what you allude," 
replieM, “ I will show you " ; — 

So 111* ilreiv 11 sm.'ill clcgaiUly-k'welled poaciloa.so from liiA 

puckut, fiiiil with A bold hnnd bi'g.in sonio. tdu*r;iti(m of the Hhiuld which i 
could not see, rtniarking W'l)ile ho did so, “A distinction so remarkable 
hhoiiJd .scrirculy be lell onf^ g«K>d coz.” 

\Vuiid»*rinf; to what Uistmction lie could ulliulc in u tone so bitterly sar- 
ca>tic I did nuL nn.swiT. I Imd not long to wait, fur Almo.st iniincdiaUdy 
atli-r his pencil had touched the puper he handed the book hack for our iii- 
.•^^avtion, ivmavking ms he did mi, “ I iliink, gimd coy., 1 would adviiM) you to 
change the luotio al***), for, with that nt>]>euctug(% it. h slightly anomalous.'' 

Ah iny eyes foil upon lh(* book tlie blood rustled to my face ; every vein I 
h.Hd Mdiicd bursting, xind with hxiiids clenched, and bosom heaving as 
though from some greiit exertion, 1 gA.s)>t:d for brcatii. There, diawii 
di.igortiillj' acro.ss the face of tlie escutcheon, wxis a liroad, deeply-iiencillcd 
line, a I'ign in hernldry known as “The llatou {Sinister/* the mark of iJK- 
gitimai'v, till! badge oV shame. 

Tho result of Sir Alfred’s pleasantry 5 .s that liis “ gOv>d coz ” 
ijourly stranglt H him, aud Iheu, having beitton him with a whip, 
runs out into Iho fields and faints, alter which ho makes his way 
buc.k to LoihIdd, whiTO yet more adveiitnri\s await him. Ho gtAs 
Iho reputation of Itaviiig ruined tho peiwiiit girl whom ho has tried 
to s.ivc from his c.ousiu, and, liaviug takc'n no sleps to clear him- 
S(.*lf from the charge, is greatly siirpripcd at lindijig himself cut by 
his old frieiid.s, Jlo boconies a successful advocate by one' of thoso 
happy chances which more fretiueiilly occur to briethw^i barristers 
in novels than in real life. 'J’ho rexuior is trc'ated to an acoouui of 
a debate ill the House of Uoininons on the question of marriage 
vsdth a doee.'wed wife's sister which no doubt resembies Bonie real 
di'bates in its extraordinary duliie.ss. It is perhaps mjcdlesB to say 
that at the end virtue, in the p«»i*son of the hero, is rewarded ; but 
llm 'way in which this i.s brought about is pi^culiar. It consists of 
proof l)i*ing forihcoiniiig 1h.at his father's first luarriago w^aa void, 
and 1 hut be is therefore a legitimate s<ui. Tho writer has atU^inptcd 
to relievo this singularly unpleasant and silly story with what are 
intended to bo humorous passages. These in groat meusnro consist 
of old stories gathered Iron: various sources und spoilt in the 
tilling. Ono of them is u reduction to the imbecile of a really 
funny unecdoto of an eleotioncering trick told by Lover in Charles 
O'Malhy, Another is along drawn-out and ill-managed vemion 
of nn iiK’ideiit, which in itself baa tjo groat merit, to be found in 
a noM'l by Cocklon, called iiiylvcster iSvund. Of those storiea which 
.*^eem to owe their existence to the writer it is enough to say that 
their feebleness is matched by their vulgarity. 


OH) DERBY CUIXA.* 

rilJTE author of tbia book has tbo great advaulago of being 
'A, bimsolf it china-painter by profession. He ia cuusoquent-lv 
an liuthoiily upon the subject of glazes, marks, imitations, paste, nucl 
tiring, and writes from the point of view of ru adept as w-ell us that 
of a collector. NoLwitbstanaing Mr. ilasleni^B carelul ruBoarcbes, the 
early history x;f 1 lerby china still remains very incouipleto. "What is 
known on the subject is chiefly derived from the recollections of tho 
late 8nujuol Key, whoin 1785 was apprenticed to William Duesbiiry, 
the founder of tJie manufactory. The works had then probably 
been in existence about thirty years. At that time ceramic art 
had attained a high point of excellence on the Continent. The 
Fumtenburg manufactory had been established, and at Florence 
the beautiful s^Hicdinens of Hoccia ware had attracted much atten- 
tion. Tho colebrated Capo di Monti china was gaining a well- 
desi^rved ropiitotion under the patronage of Charles 111 ., and much 
line porcelain was produced in France, although the royal esta- 
blishment of Sevres had not yet been founded. William Duesbuiy 
was an energetic man, and made rapid progress in his works. Ho 
bought up the “ plant ”at Chelsea and at l£>w, when the manufac- 
tories there were discontinued, and transfe^^ some nf the best 

"* The Old Derby China Factory j the fForkmcn and their Froductione, 
By John Uaslem. London : George fioU & Sons. 
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hands to Derby. Ho seome to have spared no trouble or expense 
to procure good modellers, desigDers, and painters. In 1773 
opened a dep6t in London at i Bedford Street, Covont Garden, 
and in the same year published a catalogue in which are enumerated 
two hundred different articles, some of them useful and some 
oraamental. We find mention mode of ‘‘choice biscuit groups and 
figures ill a grotesepio stylo,” of “ a pair of Mazarine blue and gold 
Chelsea jars,” as well as of horns, altars, tripods, and cats. Boswell 
tolls of a visit which he and Dr. Johnson mado to the factory in 1777. 
They were delighted with what they saw both in the moulding 
and pninting rooms, but Johnson oorapJaina that, the china, 
though very beautiful, was loo dear, for it cost its weight in silver. 
At the present day the pieces ho saw would bring their weight in 
gold, if they could be identified . William Ducsbury died in 1786, 
nnd bis son, who w^as also named William, reigned in his st«>ud. 
Tiio second Duesbury inherited much of his fathers talent and 
industry; but his health was not ocuial to the strain of super- 
intending so largo an undeilaliiug, and he was obliged to seek for 
a working partner. This he found in Michael Keau, who bcoios 
to ^ve Dceu a very successful miniature-painter. lie was an 
Irishman, but had come to London, and there found plenty of 
«n]ployfnent. In some ways the partnership did not turn out well, 
as family feuds arose out of it, and in 1 797 Duesbury died, leaving 
a son William, who, boing only ten years old, was incapable of taking 
part lin the affaii-s of the finn. Michael Kean, who is credited 
with the invention of the celebrated “ biscuit body,” married 
the widow, and the works w'ere carried on for some vtiars under 
the name of Duesbury and Koan. William the third did not 
inherit his father and grandfather s iaste.<i, and, althougii he was 
a clever landscape-painter, and dii^coverod the use of baryta as a 
subatituto for white lead, ho never look hi the busiinysof porcelain- 
making. When ho was tlirec-and-twenty the works \v('re. sold to 
Itobert Bloor, w'ho, besides certain nnuuilies to the familv of the 
late proprietor, agreed to give 5,000/. in iiiatalmentj,. The new 
■owner had not tho tochaical knowledge or artistic talent of his 
predecessors ; but ho determined to make money, llie patterns 
became more gaudy, and large «|uantilicc9 of ornainenta were nuido 
in imitation of .fapanose design.^i. A grcsil number 7 )f pioc.e.s 
which had been put aside as imperfect were brought into tho 
market, and sold by auction. The novelty of the thing took, 
nnd they realized largo jiricea, in some rases more than would 
have been charged at the manufactory for similar specimens in 
perfect condition. After working inccssanlly for about seventeen 
ears, Bloor becaino deranged, mid tlien for Iwonty year.H ih 
usiness was carried on by a manager ; but. it was finally* given up 
in 18.48, and tho plant remoted to the JStaiVordshive l*ottorio.‘<. 

Mr. llaalcui has taken up tlie greater part of his book W’ith 
Inographies of tiie dillereiit artists who tvore employed in de- 
signing and paiuling the. <*hiiia. ^Many of them are extremely 
interesting, for a certain singiilajity of temperuiueiit eeeins to liavc 
boon not uncoraimui, and seieral of these men weie remarkable in 
thoir own \vay% Billingsley -was porhap.s on the wliide tho mo.?t 
skilful (h'signer of groups of llowci*s, and he wa.y ceruiinly un- 
rivalled in tho painting of rotes, whieh ho executed in a wjiy 
peculiarly his own. Them -was some niYsterv uboui. his life, and 
lie assumed the name of Beeley for aliout twenty u-ars. His 
great talent never envielied him, and bo had iiiaiiy dome.stic 
sorrows, amongst others tho lo.'is of both his diiughleis in tho same 
year. Ho worked at Derby from 1774 until 179O, when he 
entered into pmlnor.sliip with Mr. John (’oke, and started Uio 
Pinxton works. Then we lind him superintending the porcelain 
at Nanlgarw, now' so much prized, aud aftorwards iiL (Joidptut, Wor- 
ci'ftter, Chelsea, and other places. He does not seem to have done 
much painting after he loft Derby, but was mainly occupied in over- 
Feeing others. His style was oorvi^c.t iuid delicate in dr.iw’ing and 
pure and sw'ertin colour, but he w.-is never salLs lied with anything 
bo did, and ahvays sjiw before him an ideal to which, with all 
his efforts, ho never attained. But William I’egg, the man who re- 
placed him at Derby, was a still morn remarkable person. He wag 
tho son f>f e gardener, aud evidently a lover of natural Ix'auly 
Ar a child of. eleven he had li.stened to Wesley, who was then 
eighty-three. 11 is father brought him up in tho most gloomy 
iJalvinisin, and could atVonl him but a Aory meagre education. A 
ten he wont to work in the pottery, aucf at sixteen Avaa l(uliug 
fifteen hours a day at china-painting, and trying to iinpi-ove hi 
mind and cumpoao poetry in tho few spare hours ht* could snatcl 
from his busy days and tired nights, ilis mind was n mnrbidU 
religious one, and in Atter yenr.R he chronicles his regrets that hfs 
youth had not bc‘.eu better employed : — 

Worship, of whatovci* kind. 

Oft was hnrtiHlietl from my mind. 

Thtm I brokit my old coimexiuiis, 

IMaired on drawing my nllbctioiiH ; 

Dedicated all my jKiwors 

Tu the art» in loisiiro lioiir.s ; 

And in times of reliixatine 

Painting stiU engross'd my passion. 

Many were tlto vicissitudes in tho forms of his beliof. Ho loft tho 
Calvinists to turn Baptist, and afterwards bocamo a strict Quaker, 
but iu all these changes ho remained a God-foarmg and con- 
scientious mam After having spent about five years at Derby and 
there executed some beautiful work, he liecame convinced that his 
ptofessien was a sinful one. Iu reading Foxe's Book of^ DocU^UwU 
he upon a poasage in which tho coiumands given to the 
^ Jews in the fourth copter of Deuteronomy are apoJmn of, and it 
appear^ to him that it conclusively proved that it it ibrbiaden to 


Jhmtians to make the likeness of anything in heaven or aarthj, or 
under the earth. Ho burned all his drawings oxcept a ibw 
flower pieces, committed oven Watts’s hymns and psalms to the 
lire, considering them 10 bo “ engines of will-worship,” and 
thou betook hinisolf to tho business of making stockings. But even 
:hat apparently harmless employment brought no peace to his 
Bensitivo soul, and he complains 

1 was Mnployod iu making neat silk stockinga, but I feltannosie at that 
lind of work, becaiiHc tlie how wore more for fchow than um. I otViit 
.>iuBh*d witli ghiit when 1 rrlloclcd on it, coo-KidifTi'ig that 1 w’n» as much 
wrong in tlmt kind of work im in paint lag china, ihit 1 gave it up uud 
tordc to cotton- work, in that I was muro cany, but J had to put lionie orna- 
iheriU ( for what was callod cIockH) in the cutbjii hcHsc, that gare me un- 
but I prevailed on my employcrj^ to let mo- make the stockings 
Avithuut the clocks, and t hat gave me relief. 

Unfortuii.'itcly stoclring-making wiw at best but very poorly paid, 
and the cotton ho-so which William Pegg could alone conscientiously 
nake brought him but starAatiou wages. His mother, who had 
bei^n occustoniod to be supported in comfort on tho fruits of hia 
cbinii-4)aiuting, rebelled, and led her poor son a dreadful life. In 
1806 he determined to go and see liondon, and walked there all 
ho way. Ho was delighted, and calls it a paradisiacal ” place. 
Kensington Gardena purticulurly charmed him, for there, ho 
sa>H, “ Oiu' may enjoy such relireuieut without being intomipted 
with the fooli.sh and unmeaning exprcRsioiw of ‘ Ilow do you 
ilo f* * ‘ Good morning ! ’ ‘ Good night ! * &c.” Tho visit seems to 
havo bo(Ui as inexpeuKivo as it was pleasant, for Pegg only 
spent two pounds during the Iwcnty-ouo days he romained 
iu town. But the expedition appears to iiavo again unsettled 
his mind, ami Avben he returned to Hinckley he tried setreral 
kvays of bettering his condition. First, he employed people 
to work for him in the stocking tmde, but they choatod him and 
stole his cotton. Next, he set up a school in which ho taught 
reading, writing, and Hpelliug for the sum of ihreeponce halfpemiy 
for tjach pupil jier week ; but even this he was not paid, and ho 
saA A, “ I hfivo not less than thirty Juunes on my list, but half of 
theiii do not attend regularly , and the other half do not come at 
all.” After this he sulfered from another season of great mental 
depressiun and well nigh despair. Death becamo mure desirable 
than life, and the buii'elings of Platan wore almost more than he 
could bear. I’or a year or two longer he strugghsd Avith poverty, 
'mental anguish, the coldness of friends, and the reproaches of hia 
mother. At last his views luoditied a little, and ho determined to 
return to his old work at Derby, But hw draAvings had been burnt, 
hi.s liaud had lost its cuoniog, and his health was impaired by 
.semi-starvation. Alter losing twelve of the best years of his life, 
be hud to begin anew Avithout hope, youth, or peace of mind. He 
luurried, but neither did thi.R bring him bappiueBs; and no sooner 
w.As ho iigiiiu getting on Avell than doubts began to assail his mind 
.A.s they Jitid formerly done. His Avifo wais now a thorn in his 
llcsh, {US his motlier had been, and could not any bt*tter underKtand 
his sicruplos. His eyosight bogim to tail, luid finally iu 1820 ho 
for ever reliurpiishtal the profession in which he was so well 
caleulatnii to succeed. The niiiserablo juiir set up a small huckster 
shop, jiJiJ blruggled on through many years of i>ovcrty, and some- 
time.^ of iibsuluTo Avant, William i't'gg did not die until 1851, aged 
seventy-.^ix years ; ho had no children. As a painter of iluwcrs ho 
was uusurpriss«7d. A specimen of his work may bo seen on a largo 
oval-slinpt-d soup liireen now iu the (h;c)h)gical Museum. iVrbaps the 
fact uf his having been brought uj> amongst flowers enabled him to 
gi\c. to his designs the simple and natural grace for which they 
ANcro rmuiirkablc. One day when taking a Avalk on the Nun’s Greou 
lie saw a tliisllc which, look liii. fancy and of which lie made a wire- 
ful ilrawing. This ho aftcrw.ards reproduced in a plate which 
wa.s kept at the Derby manufactory until it closed, as a model 
of miLsifily design and ex ecution. TTiis plate was to Iw Seen at 
►south Kcns-iugtun In.'*! year, but it was in a A'ery battered 
roiulitiou, from coikstant in tho painting room. AVilliam 

iVgg was likewise very succcsFfnl in his rendering of autumn 
foliage, aud bis colouring was singularly delicate and true ; hia 
fcathei’s and insects were aho much admired frora the firm 
free w*ay in Avhich they Avero handled. 

There is one chapter in this ph^aaunt book which we can- 
not reeoumiend to collectors. It will give them indigestion, 
and dcblruy their happy oouiidcnco iit those precious marked 
.specimens of A>hich they luv s?o proud. It is tho one ou 
iiiiitations and marks, from which it seems tliat only a 
china-maker ought to bo a cliiiia collector, for ho alone "can 
detect the clever impositions now so comiuou. Mr. Hnslem tells 
how, tw*o yoar.i agr*, ho saw in a shop in i^tnidon a fea service 
painted with lanviscapes and Rmall insect^/. The ware itself was 
Old ] ^erby, mid had the oon\*culiouul murk in red, but the piiioting 
had been done quite lately, aud the pieces bore pmof of recent ru- 
firiug. A huge price Avas asked for this cvaurao and sloA'only 
atCLMiipt at deception. Mr. Hnslem also tells how he once p^hit^ 
some miniaturo.'s iu the style of Petitot, and afterwards saw thbni 
exhibited at South Ken.HiDgtou as boing geouiuo examples of that 
artist’s work. There is scarcely imy china for which a krgo price 
is offered that is not iniitiilat so os to docoivo any one except a 
person who thoroughly understands the subject 01 pottery and porce- 
lain. It is not possible here to follow Mr. Haslem through ail the 
intricacies of marks and imitation marks, or to go into .ubjoct 
of tho prices given for piocos of china when they were 'cad'A aud 
wher they had ocquiied the factitious value of rarity. We need 
only say that those w ho wont intbrmatiou on the autneec will find 
it iu this book, os well as a great maay detaito about the different 
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jnethoda of gUdiag, firingi modelliu^^ and colouring pracilaed 
in the lURnufactoxy at Derby* 

The worlcmon wore aa a rule eo inueh fio that 

when in 1813 tho True Dluo** club ol’ the town wantctd a 
handsome jug iimdo, they would nut employ such set of 
^icala/’ but sent to the rival manufactory of \Vorcej4er, This 
iiig was exhibited at Derby in iSyv^, but is of nioru value 
hihtoiically than ns a .>11001111011 of ceramic art. After tho paasiug 
of the Ibdform Dill the worltmon clubbed togtMher to pi*«*si'nt 
a pair of fine royal purple jars decorah'd with views of Wind- 
sor Oaetlo to William iV., us a “tortliimmy of tlusir .»,llW'ti<iii and 
loyalty/* But although the vases wt-re made aiifl the iiisiM’iplioii 
written, they Were never pri'sented, JJis Ma j<*i»ty*v' Miiii.strvs deem- 
ing them to bo nu expres>ion <»F juiliiiral .•'eniiau iit. They were 
sold, and tho money was returned lo iJie men. A piation of one *»l‘ 
them may now be fH.Hm at tho ( n'olosrii'al Museum, Tlie ehromt'- 
lithotfrapliH from Old Derby pattern-buuKs are very good, find will 
1)0 oi interest to those who iilicudy puss<'M.'* tpeciuieus iho 
The book coucludca w ith an o.\celieut iude.v. 


AMKfiirAN litkrati im:. 

I N The yimertiu/u i^tnlv * Mr, Di\ has tdaboviited a puradiiv 
• which may perhaps find bome iM-lievi'i’s .-imong a rerUiin class 
of I'higliNh admirers of di'mornu;Y. There, uie tho.«e who Unow 
enough of Aiucrii'un coui-tilutioiril huv to l»e jiNViire. that tlic Slate, 
and not the tjuii>n, ib uetually and leir.dly tho iounl.iiu of .antbi)- 
rity, and tlie po.-<M*‘'> or of immediate and practical M>\ereigii(\ , 
but who fmm ^tiMiig pavly fceliuj^ reiiit-e lo accept the 
constMiueilees ol fact. They will ii'>t admit iluit the iuier- 
feroricu of the Norlh v. jlli .slavery, and its tielerminutiou lo 

compel tho Micediug M ili's lo suhniiL lo lA-denil iiuthorily 

au<l to treat llieir idtiAms us rebels, w'ero aggiivsii»us pure j 

Sind simple, iivirr.-natLMl b> dislinct iit>l.iii<ins ot public faith. | 
But few of iho Jiduiircrs of Northern irii>iil utivujs have tiK.-n 1 
tho troublu to aofpijiint tueui.<‘dvc-* with the real bearing aiul 1 
history of tho Aiucrieiuj Conslilutinu : and thiise who Inuo 1 

not will be dism.i^ed and vcpollml by Mr. Div's clear udinissuiii | 
that it i.H a Federal, auvl not a national, iKwid, Americans who ! 
will welcome bis \iporoati as.^erlii'ii of Amerii'an nal.oniiUty will \ 
bo still more re\o]t<Ml b} this conf<'S'»h*n ; for tiny know that 
the Union evir-t.s only in nrluo of iho acceptauco of the 
donstitution by the .tmtaI States which wcn‘ iu exisiencc when it 
Wild framed, and cauuot venture L<i rcsi their claim i ) hit a nation 
on the ropiidiu lion (d the very bond whic.li holds ihc.u tkigetlnn*. j 
Mr. Dix*» llieoiy Ia that ilie colonies were a mu ' bt'fore the 
W’sir of IrKlepeialeiic**, that ihey wagiMl tliat war :is a nmmii, and 
that thoy were recLtirnized lu) a ntitioii ami not a.> ii ( 'ontetlonu* v . 
Yet no ono who ivr.ds tln‘ «tury ol \Va.diiiipttJii*'< ilillicn]lie,s, of 
the iijch'pciideiii iiiMion and ])orveiNo di.*4lo>jiltv to the common 
cause of nuuiy of the States undi'i* lin* original C'onfcdcracy, and 
of the inipotem-o of (Joii^ji'es.^*, <MU fail to s'v that ilic Thiilei -.i 
States were Jess closely united tban tut' (lerimin liiiiid before 
The history ol lln‘ struggle eliMrly ylu)ws that each colony or Stale 
acted lie u iiingle apd so\ercjgii Dower. Tin? ijc.ity which termi- 
luitod tho war did not rorogniro the L’niuii as a sovereign Dower, 
but tho United States :is tliirteeii sovereign Stale.>, each of Avhicli 
WHS named as such, the I'uioii lieing a mutter of iiming rnent 
among thumseUes with which we Ji-ul no cunceni. And wdn-n tho 
Confederacy was ili.'.solved by the >ec(s.si(jii of the States wliich 
formed thtt new Tnioii, the j^oveit?iL^u and indejuaidcnt chauictrr of 
the States w'fls ili.>liu<’tly ae Unow led vred bv theelaiise pun iding tb.a. 
the now Const iLnlion .'»Uoald laue I'.ilccl as soon a.s mue States laid 
agreed to it, but only as between tho.'.e nine, iho other four being 
left outside fts long m* they plea-.cd in ab^olnte it»ihiiiiui. Two 
Stutca did e»o rcMutin onbodc lor sonns lime. Mr.liixluisiiiisre- 
prefientod hii^tury, tlandoic, and could not have vonliiivd to preaent 
ills theory without directly mis-stating the I'urm ol llic treaty vvhich 
recognized the 'fliirtccii Staic.s. Dnt his interpretation c»f the Oon- 
etiliition is frank and honest, and is w* 11 worth tho utleutionof the 
ilhiglish boliexors iu that “ iiatn-uiir' doolriiio which ho upholda; 
c^specially aa ho bhows-- w Jiat many writcis on this sido of the 
water biivo repeatedly ptdntcd mil in vain — that the tlictn-y of 
State iMivereignty waa held not iu the Smith only, but in the 
North also, by an overwhelming majority, mi*< 1 was lu'^sevtiMl iu turn 
all partied) and not least by that itcpnblirmi faction which only 
becaiuo Unionist wdjen the Union becauio 11 convenient plea f<)r 
■waging war on the South. It follow'd that the only ‘^rohcls” iu 
the South W'ero tho Unionists of Western Virginia and J Jtiotc-ni 
Tennessee ; that, wliethoi; or not, Virginia and her sister States had 
a right to secedH, they bail, according to the Constitution and tho 
iavariabio traditions of the people of both eections, a paramount 
claim to the nllegiauce of their citizens, oh the King of Prussia 
liad to the obedience of his subjects when ho revolted froui and 
wftMii war upon tho tjiemian Bund. 

Van lIome*8 iHsfvrtf vfUui Army of the Cumhcrland\y though 

* Th€ American ^'(afe and Amencau Stntigmrn. K}* WIlIininGlK'S Dlx. 
IViKton : KsUss At Lauriat. London: SnInp^on Low & Co. 1870 . 

t Hutorjf of the Army of the Cunditrianii ; tie Orffanizntionf Campaigner 
and rtattieg, Wrbtc-n at the* rrqiu'fct of JVlnjor'Gencral George 11. Thotnns, 
chiefly from bU privuto Military .iiiiirnal and other I)(K;iuii<mi.sfunn$ihed by 
him. By THoioms B. Van ]lor?ic, lllfistrntcd with Cimipiiign and 

Battle Baim. (kmipilcHl by Udw.iTcl Kuger, iat^ Bujicrintcndciit Topo- 
graphicul Iviginiter Ofhee, Uearlqu.'iiierM liepartiiiont <»f the <!)u’itherlnud. 
a Vols. and Aihis. CiaviaiiaU * Cbirko Ae Co. London : Lockwood & Co. 
iBys. 


disfigured by tlm usual raisropmentiations of Bouthorn. meaiheis 
and the usiial libels on SouUiern ^nerols and sta^toamoQj. ia a 
valuablo contribution to the mifitary^ hiatory of tho ClTil. 
Wur: and its interest and tha convenience of iU rcadm aire 
greatly promottul by the collections iu a thin addilional 
volunicv, of all tho phins and maps needed to illustrate thft 
o]»ci“itions described in the text. The army of tho CumW- 
bind furmod i\ very iinjioL'taut part of the ^Vestern foicca of ^ho 
U nion j and though its own separate operatious were of minor con- 
eeqnriicc, it wart mcluded in the greater army which, inulcr the 
cnmmaml of fJraiit, drove the Coufcd*‘ratt‘a from Kentucky^ 
ciptuvcil PVrt lAmuclrton and Island Number 10 , gained the 
fruits, if not the honour, of victory at iSnilob, and gin ft a death- 
blow 10 till* Suutborn cause by tho capture of Viclisburg; and 
which silLcrwardrt, under Sherman, broke up the*' shell of the Con- 
fi*dt*r.‘icv *’ and pri'vciUod ilm possibility of maintiiiuiiig tho 
coiib-si after thf' fall of Uiilimoriil, It is u pity that tho generally 
ficccpletl Ills lory of siicli a forcA’) should give currency to a 
wautiiu calumny on tlio iinfortunato chief of tho Coiifederaies. 
IN cry on»‘, unless wo aro to o.vcept the author, know s that tho 
motive of Mr. Dnvis in quitting tho army of Ooiienil Johu8U)ne^ 
whore he w'ould have biM^u prou*cted by the capitulation, was not 
personal but public j that he thought it possible to inako bead 
iiguiiidt the <-.iiemy bcjyond the Missi^'sippi, and to extort tormn for 
In.'^ counlrv, if not to pv«dong the struggle. AVe should have 
lUongliL it inqiossiblc ilud party .s}»ito sbould at ibis date havo 
d“liber.itely suppres.'^ed obviims and nott>rion> explaualion, and ■ 
ivpriM'iitod Mr. Davis’ii lliiiJiL n.s dirocUMl simply lo piocme his owa- 
.Malfly W'hinh it cviilonfly imperilled ami actually sacriliced. 

'J’hi* principal purpt».^e of .Nlr. (baulrich’s Life of Uoluiubus ** 
secnirt to be the drsf niclLm of the fume of its subj*rt. It purpn’ta' 
tv» sliow lhat iJic (ieuocMi innriijcn* was iu no sense the discoverer of 
America, and tijat. t^n tin' vvJiolc, thtV Knropean opinion of bis owa 
age. Avhich riumed the cuniiiieiil of the New AVorJd atbu* Vespucci 
rarher than after Uolnnibu.’?, vva.s just iind rcusoiiable. 'rimt tho 
Nortlniiim of the middle ages did penetrate, by \vay of IcLdand ami 
lireenluud. li» iheeoa.'sLs ol Ameiit'a i.M qiiito pos&iblej but ihe Ira- 
ditiou on which their nllege.d discovery rosLs is ooiuewhiii. dubious^ 
imismuidi as il bnnvs thein to a country \vhos«e reported eharacUT 
argues a much lower latitude than any they were like.ly in the lirst 
insi.ince to reaeli, and vsiigge.>l.s that they ftnnided a colony there. 
Now il is obvi'uis tlint smlinp north-w'CLstw'ards, orevc'u duD west^ 
the Ntnlhnieii wouhl come on the ice-bound con.-sts of Uabi.idov uv 
JlmNon's Day ; and not until they had suili^d along that frozen 
coa>t, uUevly nnpr(»nii.sinir as it was, for hundreds of would 

they’ eoiiio to any coiUitry that eau bo idenlilied will) lUi‘irdeligl)t- 
liil “ Viiilaial,” which re^iemble'^ Southern Fr.'inc* morn tiian l‘dig- 
Inn.l. and Virginia moivtlmu Uanada or New Ujifrhmd. And lh(‘ 
tolal disappearanct' of the alleg^c'd colDuy is in it-^clf a snspiL-ion.s 
poiut, Ihil oven if tin? 5'lorv v»ere true, it liaixlly secius to dolract 
I'roni tho lio/ionr duo to the later lulvontnrels, us they ctulaijily did 
not know of il. There is nioie lorce iu Mr. (ioOilrich’s nrgmuent 
ih.iL ('oliunbiis WHrt in ]Mi.swtssiun of Hiiggcstivc Jiliils, if jiot of 
aeUial inforninlion. resj c eling the oxihtence of land to ll:o we.st of 
tho C.iuarie.s, and in his jiiteinpt to pn>ve llmt the pait of the- 
lbnzori.s jn tlic expedition has beeji gros.^ly undcirptcd. It is also 
obvion.H that (’oluiubus entirely ini&to(d( his ptisiiiun. lb* faneietl 
that ho hud reaejiod India or ('hina, an idea which shows that ho 
utterly iiiifeo?)rt*ivcd the M/I- of the g'lobe, Maihcniatii iaini and 
astronomers liad by that time aciiiiivcd a kiiowledgo of tlu* tralh 
which buggestod the great probability' llmt a eoTUinent migbt lio 
between t.‘hi?ni (Lailhav ) and Spam, and riimonvs ot its evi.^tenco 
were, lloaling in the uir. Again, I'olumbns only ill.scuvi rod tho 
We.st Indii-s, not Aiuerica. And, iinally, Air. Goodrich ]>ointbout 
that ihu peculiar jclaiions of Ferdinand and Isabella, the elobo 
nlliniieo bclw'CLm his paLvoiicr:8, the Queen, and the monk.M who 
were llic eliief hiytv)riaus t)f Urn time, and the conrso of Columbus 
liiin.-elf, seenn-d for liiin the favour of those w’holnul in their iuiiids 
ihe <li.‘'Lribution of po.siluimous lumc, if not of iniinedialc honours, 
ttud gave him a tremendons advarittipe over his rivals. To these, 
latter Mr. Goodrich devotees the larger pari of his sjwcc, and 
there i.s cirtainly much in llicireharsicteriind in 1 heir achievements 
that excites the rtyni\>athy ami admiration of FiigliMhmen fat 
nuire than tho easier perlormuuces, the more boastful and loss 
.-iinple niiluro, ami the very dubions conduct of ColmribuH himself. 
'I'he book, like most bookc’ of controversy, is somcw'hat dry and 
bometiiucs leilious wading, and ran by no means be bkiturn€)d, 
but it is on the whole worth the study it 4^mauda. Still Miv 
Goodrich and 0110 or two other writers who baTe, recoiilly taken 
the sjiiiie view wtUc as tho partisans of a now theory j it would 
bo dc.Mriible lo have the history of tho {Spanish, Dortuguoae, and 
Kijglwli diseoverics of the sixteenth century nwvritteu by sumo 
iiupaitiul inquirer in tbf> light of late invcBtigaliuus. 

Mr. .lulian liawtliorue's AVmi/ws t, having already appoHrod 

in an INiglish periodical, are probably well known to our readers* 
Wo need not dCMTibe his treatment of tho subjects, or rather 
victims, of hia mcTcilesa vivisection; ft is enough lo say that 
tho laiok might bo more iitly entitled, b'olliea, Vicea, imd. 
Meaiuicftses of tho Saxon (tharaotor.” The entire volume ta 
one long tirade against a ]>eople who ore probably lair averagti^ 
reprertontatix’es of tho Ucrnion nation, whose love of Itewera end 

* A Uhtorg of the Character and Avhievemfnts of the eo-i:aikii Chrieiephse 
ihiuoAus, By Aanjn GoiKlrich. With numerous llluiiUations iwo on 
AppondU. New York: Ap]/letoii & (’a*. London: TKtImer ft Go. 

t SaauHi aHudiee^ By Julind Hnwtbome. Boaten t Osgood & Ca 
London 1 IVtthner ft Co* 1876. 
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iiiqpEreeiatio]i of acooery prove them by no mettua inferior in ! 
eeimetie Mnaibility to Mjp. linwthoroe's own coautryipeny end 
whoee militaiy preweae ia a strong proof that neither b^r^ nor tho 
« bpbit of throwing mueh hard work on women, has impaired their 
^manhood* We incline to suspect that Mr. Hawthorne has acquired 
in his own country a strong antipathy to tho “ Dutch, ^ and has 
never attempted to tudgo the Saxons by any but American 
standards of taste and feeling, nor yot to realise the conditions 
of life in a poor and ovorcrowded agricultural count37. 

A vehement denunciatloa of Opium-eating*, coupled with a 
fierce protcBt against De Quincey and a disposition to make all 
possible and impossible excuses for Coleridge, proceeds Jrom a 
writer who has neither medical knowledge nor wide experienco to 
make liis opbiions valuable. The most interesting part of his 
work is that which relates Lis Bufferings in (kinfederaie priBons ; 
but there is so llttlo detail and precision in this part of the book 
that it might just as well be pure invention as cruel reality. 
We fear, however, that it is the Initer ; especially os tho author s 
fearful Bufierings under over-doBos of opium and morphine appear 
to indicate a Bhattored constitution. The value of hia experience 
is aliuoat nil ; for he evidently boluiijis to that class of pers«mB to 
whom opium ia altogether poisonous, and those very riimy become 
opium-eaters. Not only docs ho know nothing of the more usual 
oourso of opium-poiflouiug — at first iipiaireDtly harmless and 
plonsant, afU^rwards growing on the victim, so as to lead him to 
•excesees which then exact a terrible retribution*— but ho scents 
never to have tried it in any but the common Americnn form, 
sulphate «»f morphia, which is to many opium-eaters almost as iii- 
tolcrabld ns to himself; and he has never triiul to relieve himself 
from its tyranny in the moat obvious way — namely, by gi'udual re- 
duction, not by sudden disuse. His relation, Iriithful and 
frightful as it is, is too ob\iously that of an exc^3ptional case to bo 
•effectively detorreut; whereas Do (iuiucey’s bo(>k, wliich he 
•denouuces, scarves to warn the reader how dreadful are the ulti- 
mate coiisoqucncos of the habit even in a specially favourable case, 
iUid therelorc is about the moat teiiing work of the kind tluit we 
know. 

Miss Dickinson, at less length and with tenfold more common 
sense than usual, urges on the Ainerintu peoplo that iutelligent 
attention to iialionul and locfd politics, to tlu) relorni of obvious" 
practiciil abusi»s, and the completion of the sysUuu of national 
education, w<mld prove a Pmfiiuj InvcHi nwnt It is shown that, 
besides nopfocs :ind fonjign-boru citiKcn.s, there is a vast body of 
illilemtu native .Vmericnnw, nud'that, without tho excuses which 
exist in .llurope, Amcrifan parents are tis prone us Hurop(‘iins to 
pndit by their cliildreii’a work rather than pay for their children's 
schooling. Also, that the state of the county gools is scandalous, and 
that the coniineinenl therein for long pcriod.-4 — sometimes twelve 
mo]Jt]is-Md‘ untried prisoners and distrusted witnesses is carried to 
a point fur bf‘yond anything that \vu could Jiiivo coucei\ed, w^hiJe 
mmi of nioiius have soUiom any ililllcultv in getting out on hiil, or 
in esi'iiping by forfeiting their pledge. On politics proper Mis.*! 
DiokiuBon lias nothing to say that is not notorioua, but she m\f^ 
it strongly and well. Her plea that a majority of women should 
be nllowerl to rule a minority of men, who of course neither 
Hilmit their right nor need four ibeir pow'or, is utterly silly; eho 
might have learnt by experience that no laws eon bo enforced 
which liavo n«)t on their side an ovorwhcJining superiority of 
hysical slreiiglli, energized by moral determination. Even ft 
lame Daw passed by men for men ia broken down by tho riAi.st- 
anco of tho tew and the indifference of ilio many. What would 
become of n Maine l^aw passed by WMunen over the heads of tive- 
mxths of tho men, if it were conwuxiiblo that w omen would be 
allowiHl to make such um of their votes against the will of those 
who support them, and will always in the last resort claim there- 
fore t4) control them Y 

ChiWioad 4 w a very amiising and rratlable collectiou of anecdotes 
of tho sharpest and tlie most naive sayings heard from or Hkcribial 
to clever children, enfanfs terriblcSy and sioiple-iniuded children 
whose literal interprotation of metaphorical phmses or explanations 
iiiloiidfid to put off or silence, not to solve, the que.stions they have 
asked is perhaps more pir/ziing and awkward to the adult odenders 
against their siinplicity than the wilful wit or misplaced frankness 
of eilhor of tho former classes. 'Hie moral of uianv of these .stories is 
appropriate and true; that of many others is foolish and impertinent, 
especially tho.so fav« 4 irito anecdotx^B of a certain class of pruaclieiis 
in wbmh the conversion of intellectual sceptics — that is, the solu- 
tion of historical or ethical porjdexiiies — is imputed to some simple 
outburst of childish piety. In partieiilar, tho lolly of giving untrue 
or evasive answers to troublesome inquiries is iliuslrated by a few 
really childlike and probable objections. Hut the essays and com- 
ments whereby this readable collection of iiiTautilo Vk< 9 t .9 is 
converted a pivtendtMl didactic W’ork, decorat<*d with the 
ridiculous second title which calls tlu; childhood thorein displayed 
<< the Text-book of the Age,” are little better tliati rubbiah, which 
people will do well to skip. 

• Opium JEatinp: an Autobioffmphierd Slteteh. By on H.nbitnat(*. 
rhilodelphia : CUixten, ^emsuii, (k lUlfclliugw'. hoftdieu ; TrUbaer & Co. 
10^. 

+ A Paying Inwntmcnt, By Anna E. Dickinson. Boston : Oagood & 
Co. London : BompM)|i Low « Co. 1876. 

t ChUdhtHHt: tha TarUBpok of ih» Agt, For PaninU, Pastors, Toachani, 
Aiid oil Lovers of ChlltHiOQd. By Uev. W. Crafts. Boston: Lee St 
Bhcpnrd. Now York : Lee, Shopard, & DUUnghaen London : Trttbuor 
Go. 


Foptnote9 • route eome of the experienoee and impmaioilfl of' 
that very exceptional character, an American walker* autlH^r 
la chiefly familiar with the scenery and peoplo tjf Now Itogland, 
and his notes are readable enough.* If he naa given us rather more 
facts and a good dual loss of sentimental reflection and dusoriptton, 
they would have boon much bettor. 

An elaborate and well-illuBtraUMl description of tho Centeniiial 
Exhibition of Philadelphia t is probably meant so a public record 
of the work and a sort of anticipatory nienuinent 01 the c<dobta- 
tion rather than a readablo and sah^ble account of the inteasded 
performances or guide to tlie building. Its form, elaboration, 
and costliness renaor it wholly unsuitable for the latter purpose, 
a.9 it is very largo, much wider than it is long, and un^niiid, 
while print^Hl and illustrated in the most effective style, evidently 
regonlltiss of expense.” 

A descriptive l^olc on American Interionit, contrasting some of 
the liiiost libnmtfs and dining-rooms of American gwtlemen with 
the old lialls and rooms of mediaeval Europe (chiefly English), 
is proleasedly meant to improve by example the popular kiste in 
decoration and furniture. But it is not hkidy to m much read 
by the public ; to archilocis and upholsterers, and to a few men of 
fortune, with good but uuinstructod taste, intending to build or 
improve their iriansions, it may be woloomo and ui^cfful. To reach 
the many, oven of the richer elapses, it should have been much 
smaller, simpler, and cheaper. One or two of tlie plate.s are in- 
huvstinp, on account of the names with which they are connected. 

A much more pi-aCtical and immediately useful treatise is a 
collection of iC.ssayH on Hospital Constructions, sent in to and 
ubli.shrd by the Trustees of the .Johns llopkizis Fund for the 
uildiug and rndowinont of a groat hospital at Ihdtimore. As 
most American hospitals, in common with all old, and most now, 
I'higlish oT)c.s, are scnndalously ill constructcii, botli as iviigards 
conv(mieuce and sanitary conHideratioim, as tho principleft of con- 
struction aro clear and simple, but the details to ne studied many, 
and not always rpiile easy to reconcile, a variety of counsels and 
a niuitilude of counsellors may well be of sctrvice, provided it 
be loft to one inan finally to juofit by all the suggestions, and 
embody them in a single and original conception. 

We need do no more than mention the Transactions of the Now 
York Medical Society for 1875 jj; a large and canffiilly edited 
volume. Two minor medical books aro inlcmletl for popular u.h\ 
That on the ('are of tho SickH is compilctl in tlie form of a sort 
of dictionary or directory, (.explaining tho symptoms and treatment 
of trifling diHorders, the \’aluo of sanitary precautions and the con- 
st^pmuces of tlufir neglect, the action of various poisons and 
clmmical Biibstnnci's in common use, and generally the proptir 
cour.-?e to be taken by laymen in rase of accident or illness whei'o 
a doctor cnniiot, or until ho can, bo callcMl in. 

A so-callcd Anglo-Saxon (irnmmar ••'would be more promising, 
nnd probably mc^re upotnl, if its niithor hUd that perception of 
the re;*l hislory of Ida iiulitc umguo, and iho relation of the English 
of .Mfrod to tlie English of Yictoria, which would have prevented 
his giving his work u popular, but nut the less erroneous, name. 

A new and clj«‘ap (*ililion ot'Aga.ssiz’s 6 Vti/c*^/<’o/AVi:rt/t 7 /Mtt<h’Sorvos 
mention ; u.s also n number of frofrh volumes of the excellent duo- 
decimo aeries (»f AiJierican chiHsics (^so to apeak) brought out in rapid 
auccessiou by Messrs. ( Xsgood.i f In a simikr form appears the first 
volume uf a :H*ries of si^lcciious from tho worics of bwodeiiborgS§, 
freely trainilaied, and urrangod wlili a core and judgment wanting 
to the original. 

A Guide to Seaside llesorts||||, Canadian and American, will bo 
useful to a people so inucli given tu this kind of holiday-making as 
the Ainericaus ; and sonic* of the vifiitoi*8 to the Dhiladolphia Ex- 
hibition will pvolKibly find Bomething useful iu a multitude of 

♦ f’uoirtottn ; nr, JPathmy an « fine Art. By Alfred Barren (‘*Q.‘*) 
Wnllingl'oi'd (Conn.) ; Wiiliingiotd Prinihig Oo. Loudon: TrUktier Sl Co. 
*^ 75 - 

f CenUnniu/ vf the Nation : 7 n/ernnrioii(if ICj’kiifititm at PhUadtJpIpKi. 
New York : .luJiii** Bicu. London : TrUbini’ A Co. 1870, 

4 The Hook ofAnuriran Interiorn. Prepared by (^ Wyllys Elliott from 
existing llous-i's, uiih Preliminary E.'*>ay« and Letterprotvs DoscriptioiiH. 
lllubtratvd in lleliotype. Jlotlou : C>:<go‘od St Co. Londeu; Trilbuer &. 
Co. 1876. 

§ IfoHpiial Plan*, Five Essn^is relating to the Constnictios, OrgMtii- 
7;atioii, and klaniigcim nl of Ifubpitalri. cont-rilnited by their AulJtOfrs ibr 
the U.NO of the .loiuirf ilopKin.-n Jl()-,{)iial t;t‘ Baliiuiore. 5 ievv York : Wood A 
Co. Louiluii : (SaiDp^fO) I.ovv Ac l.'o. 

{{ Tn4Rmvtwtia o/lhe AJe*Ucal Swiety of tkt State af Xtw Pork Jhr 1875. 
New YorJi; G. P. Putnam's Sim**, l.ondoii : SampHon Low & Co. 1876. 

q Plain Diret'tiann fur Accitlentg, Kmeryvneivg, and PoigonSf andihe Care 
of the Sa'h. By a PelJotv i*f tin; College nl l*hy>ieiniis of PhihiUr}|d]ja, &c. 
Philadclpliia: Cluxlou, Keim»en, & Co. Londim .- Sainpeon U>w Sc Co. 167^. 

** An /ntruf/uvtioH to the Stady of the Angh*~SautfH Ztiutguage ; 
prUiny an Klrmentaru (grammar ^ ScleeUom for Heading^ itjepihinaiury Nnien, 
and a J 'ocuhulury, By Meplien 11 . Ciirpi iitcr, Profes^r of Logic and Eoif’ 
libh Literature iu tho I'nlverMity uf WiM.‘uusla,&c. Bontou : Uum Bruthara 
Undoii : TrUbiier Sc Co. 1875. 

ft Owtoyical Sketches. By L. Agassiz. Seotuid Betlei. BoBtoni Os- 
good Sl O). London: Trlibner & Co. t87& 

XI Aroiitfs/rofn an Old Manse., By Nathaniel lUwtlicmo. Boston: Osgood 
k Co. lAiiidori ; Trlibner & Co. 1876. ^ ^ 

a Tke Sutda^rg Mraiff. Vol. I. ^ted by B. F. S«mU. Omth, 

Betnrrtcium, and tkeJwlgmtiHt; ft am the Writings^ 

Pblladolphia : Cloxton, Hemscib A Co. London : Trabuvr U Ca 1876 . 

lil American Seaside Besortsi a Qaide to MoaiBi and Fhamtrc SgAerM 
Edited by Cltarlcs L* Nortou* New York: Wntoir Loadoa: 

, 'rrllbiier k O. 
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cheap j^idc-booka to various parte of tlio I'uion published on Ihia 
eido of the water by Mr, Triibiier. 

A biographical atid dosoriptivo Ct/clojwdia of Amenvan Ztiiera-- 
ture •, in two pondnroua quarto volumes^ ia a valuabki work of 
reference, wliich nhould be found in great public libraries, but ia 
hardly suitablo ur attractive to private purchasera. 

• Cychmmlia of Amcrinin IJtentture ; ttmhnu attf Personal and Criilcal 
Notices of Author$^ and Srtert urns from their from the JCarlirst 

Period to tlm Present Hay. Hy Evert A. Ihiyckiiiek and i5oi»r;'e L. 
Oiwckiiick. Edited to dale l»\ M. Laird a voh. riiiLidelphia 

and New York : Zell. lauuloii : TiUluicr iS. (’o. 1875 , 
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‘ '.49 1 J 

tcnaa i 

TTIGIIGATE SCHOOL. 

HIITP 8 . m, £50. £40. X^IU, In J 
School lloukc. llitfhigati; X. 


Eight £40 1 Four xao. Election. Me«M/nd Week In May.— Apidy to the .SKOUKTAav, tlia 
CullOge. Chclten — 

KLKCTION to Foilit SCHOLAR- 

Jiuic.-^Arpllcat)wn to be made to tho Ukad-Martkh, 


/^KRMANY.— IliRh-chiM EOUOATION nt the ROYAl. 

^ ^ Ci>t.l.l’:GK8, CaiMol lat tended by the Hont of the Crown l*rinM tif OenoMuy), with 
ih'iitMU'h Gfiuiiiii, rtviich. ami FiiKbnh iMvalo TulUon by Rcnldriit Gnuluotoh and a reAi^ 
Eiij'bw hviue. 1>rlluUtlul iieiffhbtturhood of Wtlhelnndiolu!, tho Auo. Park, lunl tho VaU^ of 
tlie ¥ uida. TroAitOL'iuh. vrith hluhcat rca'rrnoov. Trmtei, 70 to tiO Oultteiui. liidiulV0.--AddriM« 
Jir. KAi'itM. M.A , Ca««vl iwhu will lio in Enaland In April). ■» ^ 

OHUBKlUrli SCHOOL. YTorkshire. — (Tovumow well known 

Tor lhi!:r iiinMe.-t in EiUicatloui. New CitbicUw. I^uvutnrlci. Datli-rot^m. and Flvei'COurtii. 
Country VC T> iKulil'.y, Kxhlluliou» and 8uhulurelilp«. New ScboiiiO 1075. llCttd-MaMtr ... 
lov. r. llJ'iTi N'»i’\i.L, M.A. 


H' 


A»1X<:}L)0N SCHOOL, Rorks (Six Miles from Oxford). 

Founded l.'i6a. 

Jlsm New UnlliUiu'M on elevated mte, and aravel mul. with extensive Grotmds. 

A riiLlic School 'I'rainliu in RiM-ii Ht nioucratv e«wt. 

Fur r.iitraoLc iic\t 'IVnu. SchijlMtiiliipsi, Are., apply to the neod-Mastcr, Rev. F. Sttwaati. 

LolsLk:v~\vixciTi-;sTkit.— A. iii. iieatitcote, b.a. 

- (ixford, iirrnniiM IiOV.*J, lH;twttcn Seven and Twelve, for Ihiblle School*, /fefins, 
unit i:*o t.iiiiiciitf. ilnipjH) M as at \Viiirbc»ter C'ullein*. After Kodter bo can tswtett I'wO or 
'i'lit«.c lioj'ii — AdilrcMt, Home t'lusc. lliirali'). \Vnichcs*ttT. 

WESTUA'n M )N-aEA, lveuL^\V.l?nORNTONW 

* U.A.. tixuii. if.'liiqbical Koiioutii. Mnda.i.for Kiahc year* Aa«I«Uint- Master at Toiaptu 

Grove, piepart * Iff) VS for the Public SchiKda— TcriitM, we., on appliuitlon. 

FOLKESTONE.— Mi7\v. j7jEaTeUESON,;AI.A. (Scholar) 

Oxon.iwniitlt d liy a CainLi uljrc IloiioiirHiuau niid a coni|rt«iit stHlf of Tcoclicni, preMfiv 
for the I'nivt- liiltleii niid lor all Cumiivtitivu KxaiiniKitiousi. iMiplls hUCOBMfUl at the last ninu 
*' * 1 the Llii 


■ Rov. Pr. 

. who Jia* IMMMd 
-IiSallug. W. 


WOOLWICH, J.INT; iukI UXI\'KRS1TIES.-. 

* * LlFGilK.s < Wriiinr, Jiih C^oll. Cuiii.i, Ucetor of IVnvale. Enlinff. W., 
over UM) Fupilh, liiio VAC.VNCIKS. Ample accuiiiinudutuiU and iMviatance. — E( 

H (>l.>U:si)A LT5~Tloi;Sl<r uunr iniuokss IIUX, Sussex.- 

HKYMOtU U..'. 1II1.J.. M.A.. O , r..|'liiirly SihoLriif llulllol Collcire. IxtSi'UO^ 
11*)\ M l.»i, ihc Vul)ilibFi''uu>lif. Ti-i ms, Sft Gi ‘ 0 ».- I iirlhcr partu nlars oil apylteation. 

B ute house, ItlCUMOND, Surrey. — 

t. V. GODIJV. M A.. New C'»M. Ox.in. ilxt Cltinv CJiuitic). .Vo/Ae/nob/xW Xustur - 
JOHN Wlim*. M A.. ( iindu tdxi* inii t\ riiiii*leri. AiUi'inii Uk'hinond Park. Twelve acn o 
i-r Piiritn iLoinid-. e.>\ercd liviiiiia-iiiiui. iT'iod I'ru kct-lield, dctuclicd Saiiatonuiu. Prejn^ara- 
tmn for Public SoIkk.In imd Army Gxiiiiiiuntiuni. KikIiC ieo:ntly BUCcuasthl. Next Term 
LK.i:ina Altt> tf. Lurije Utah ul nuiiiKttent Mualcr*. Apply for rnopectua. 

p\Hl\ HILL, (L\RSirT\l/roX, Suriviv.— A^ C A MBIif DGK 

51 tokt'H a few 1*0 1*11. S, to be iin'piirvd tor the J.mr. Woolwirh. Coiiper's Hill. Foivst 
S«T\ U'c. A Lwt Mt'iii)ix:isniril riiptix, uiie it) w'holu gamed the Firat IMmv: la Ui« Army fixatni" 
iiatitin. .\tiKuat tui a arded uii upplicatKiu. 'ienu^ inuiUtate — Addicao. Ji. 6. CAKriSNTKK, 

i‘ar-haltuii. 


»^P11E Hov. 11. IJ.VyxMAN. D.l)., cx-Ilead-Mitster of RiiRhy, 

hilsu varaiii-y for I'NK 1*01*10. nt i:a.iU'r. lit AldlUKhaui. IJlicivUiii, aca-coast uf Luo- 

''PIIE U<.‘\. U. A. llA^r, M.A., Gi-aiUiiito iu Classical nonour.s, 

Cnndit iilgc. Smani.r tu tl»e K ..... 

nrepari lor flic \Vi»oIai'-Ii. Army, 
iniiin'i.*r<>ve IlnufC. <'io)tl.iii. 


>. II. JnhM-t(.,ie, M.A.. takcH a few FliriLS, t'» 
;mi 1 . CiMiiaro liiil. and uUicr Extumuatiun*.- 


T>KV. II. (JRATLWl rtwives TW ^:LY^^lnrlH to prepare 

~ Icu School, ul \.*liaiMpttl(‘od Vicaruxc, Canffbourne, 1)r)k'>. 

N (I K i’l W A U C ii O O h, B 11 , 

■' Jiiri'Wiil ho u \ K(' VNCYnt Knstrr f.r uii .iSslSTA.VT- M.IS'J’Elt (ntm-rrsidenOto tooi.h 
Nhiti.cin'itii a uii'J T. 1 OV i lurMii <« sri|N lid. At.'ip, V (,ijiiliiatc nl Cninhniigr will Im> prc/crrt il. 
A^>plic«t.oiiii Ul hi. wont to iho Ucv. 11. L. ^aNoek'iO.n. M..!.. Head Moatcr, Sehuol IIuum', 


llulh.ou ur in ton* Ainil H, Ism. 
Milnli !rt, t**;!! 


lb Onler, 


WELLINGTON (XILLlXiR, -JUNIOJi SCIIOLAILSIIIRS. 

^ * There will Iw an ELKA'-TION to MX Iu J une m xt. They are nivn to all Hi >V*i who 
on Juno 1 are lietween Twelve and KonrtcBn yium of age. 'I he h-vaminattou bfi'iim uii 
TucHUay, 4uno W-^Fur lurthcr ijurticulora apply to thu Jicv. the ilLUeAii, WiUmxtoa 
C'llleure. VVokinKhain^ 

iSowis "exhiiutions.— 7 :>n^ liNiiimTloN.'^Tiw'vaiw 

of £aoa year, tenable at any Cnlhire ur Hall nl either of the. linlvi.raitien of tlxford ur 
Cambridge, la intended to be fllh-d up utter un exniiiiiiatioii ol the t..«iididatea, which will take 
place at Hirinincham, on uii early iInv lii Septemlicr. 

Candidate* are rcQueated to aend tiiclr Namex, Addrrasca. asd Certitl'atea of Bapi lain, with 
Tetllmonlaia of Conduct and CharuLtir. on nr laioic Aaeust l. to CiiAiii.iss shaw, E»<i., 
vEsarx <5>iirt. Temple. I.>iindon. E.C. CumUdatea iiiu*t lie VRiiiTwra nf the t:hurrhui ICnglund. 
Natives of Wales, or of one of the four WeNh lii><f.VM;i>, uinlrr Twenty .vein* «l aye upon 
Gctolicr lu next, aciiualnicd with the Welsh f.aii:;ntttfe, and Intending to become Candidates 
for lioty Orders. 

The Caildidates will be examined In WVhh KcRdlntt, Composition, and Spenkiny i the Gosjtel 
flccor'llne to St. Luke and the Acts of the .\t)oti(lea m Uitx-k ; the kiitli and sixth Uuoks ol 
the IbfUl I Che First Book of Thuriilhlcs i the Tenth Bunk of the iUnrid i Xeitoplion's .Vnu- 
twsis I Cicero de OlUclia ; and Latin TiobC l.omiKMitiou. Tliosc wiio fail In Welsh will not bo 
further examined. 

The KxhiblUon will be tenable (dtirinir Rcsidem'f'i for Four years, by an Exhibitioner w ho 
ttt the lime of his Elrolioii is not Icually a Member of cither fiiiivirsiiy. nnd will m Uu ch.-*- 
date flom Matrlcniatlon ; and by an Exhibitumcr wrho nt the fimr of hU Eli'ction is legally a 
Menibor of either University, till the cJosu of the Term In « ' Ich the lycgrtc ul Bachelor of 
Arts U due to tlie Holder. 


_ i: TUPiSlirt FATNK, Chrl. 

W ANTJ01>, bv a (HIAIHIATlO of Bra-scTioee College, OTfonl, 

an upiHiiutmciit unPKIV .K 1 H lii J'.MtV tu a Nolileiiun, NUinixr ul Purliumvot. 
or Litciiiri I ir.'il'i.lass uUri.iKvs and tehtiniuniuli.—AddiUKS, JC.. 7/ St. tiewrs«.‘a 

Itouil, >. V\ . 

A LAHY, fuli'l of Children, wighiiig to tfiho CIIARGK of 

u ib-lli'uic I KlLl). or one w'hojic iinrirty li not pppii’uialcd at home Oixid r(!Ar(Ui.CH 
Ktvi‘ii u>i 1 lUa .^.1. - ViPiiis., Ill Ri 1 iii.ii>iiiKb. I’o.i I h.ii o. Bishop '.toiitord, 111 rtx 

|>KIV.V'rK LHIUARHlS, and lho.se .d’ College-s anti LiU*mry 

^ and .Soiinuih* ^l.lltllll..n^ l‘A’1 ALOGHEO and AliRANGEl) hv W. If. AVLOTT. 

l.ilManfiii. Ki'toincc w ill Iu ^Iveu tu by whur, Jic has Ix’cn cutfagcd Address, ilg 

tllirwpsulu, h.t . 

TJAKKN'I’J^ desiring 1o Btnrt tlndr SONS in h healthy Oiitrdlcor 

t)l CU Wrii'N may uriuiige tiir them to )uiy and {•11111^1^, niulcr i.nltiirite instineliun. 
soUic Tieli .SgrieuUoi'V. ijHiidi. lo a well-'i llL,'! ‘•liitv. 'riie Invt'sliiwni of Jll.UUO gr uiuic will 
>n'id HI. Heiit inci nii* \ddiej'> 11. I' S., I.I-< Fleet Strict, J.i>nduii, K.L'. 

fl\> NOrj.EMK.V, LAXDEJl rilGPRlKTORS, and 

^ t NN’l'i:i>. by a IjI..nTI/EM.VN ol coiisjilerahUi cxi>crieiief, a PRIVATP. 

Sl'.i'UKrAU>.*»llli'. or roHitiuii ot 'I runt and Cunhdcnie, ihc duties nf which he lias 
lidPll, i| uii.l hu>i rllrot teiinii'iiiiali. W ill bu ul liheicy March ‘.U.— Address, by luttcv, lu 
A /.., Mr. M. kuiUiK J, Ml It, uciiL Mriet. W. 

AILMNH PROPKRTY.— Tho SOLK IHlfll^lHETORTf Vn 

ixuiishe Mineral .Sett in tlie \Vc»tcni OistTlct of toniwall, and which is fhrulslinl 
W' lit) aU Ini'! n«ai> .Mil tiuiiieai Appliuii.w for Its fuittii'i ili-velopmcul. is de.<ilri)iis of RK-ctin^r 
wiih aB FNTl.l.M a N w ho wuuld lake a 11 AtiF SllAKI-'. ol'llie. *uma | from iSJtOU tu idJiUU 
M n <ii)iicd. w hii'h Would iiturn .. _ , iicialire llivideiid ; Tlie strieteit luvastlHatluik 

In') iCid — Addrc"!*, by leiier, lu .M. II , Sybur i House, l.i*n LtildKu Uoud, Ijcy tun, £. 

'iniE AS.SOC1ATION of L.\ND VINANOIERS, Limited, 

7 Whitehall rinco, 1.s>iidoii. S.W. 

NoTTt-’E is ^ipreby rivm tbitt, pniftuiiiit to the NritlDcutlnii, luted Vi bruary m, |itri., 
tho whole of the J>l'.'JJF.\Tl UL llDNIks iliciiby aumuitircd fur Prc-iedctiiptiou uu Aucust I’d 
next, 

HAVE UKICN HEDKEMEH and fJ.kNCELLKn. 
l)y Ul dcr, 

iHnid on.M jroUSl, l«»7a. K. II. LANOBIOQE.A'ecretary. 

YTILL.'V, Dlfh.SDKN, owiifd by a Hutch family, contaimng 

V Oricliiul Rvi'tiliiiiii.v riiriiltiire. is TO HE 1 JC 1'. Nma Ilooimr HtabUlig fbr Tw i» 
Ifuries.- AdilrrsM, iSt'liiiJil'.li, Hicsileii. J lohestruiuc 7jl. 


T4YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 

Terraco, Hyde Park. 

The JUNIOR TERM iKirlns April I. 

The SENIOR TERM April S9. 

A*rospert usss. Bivb»g ftill paTtlculars, can bo had on application iothe Lanr^RiMiiiRirr. 

]\|‘~A L V E R N O O L L E G H. 

Y IXAMICAU WOOKIW. „d 

DoMlOiC and TuiUpii, tinder Ftuirlcru. £«» % over Fmirteou, £l»n. Non-Kbarchuldora pay uu 
*Xtiram m £A Hpeislal ad\nniii|tcv ftir Sons of t'lergymcis and llumo hoBiders, 


IJOUUNEMf)UTll. — Tn bo LET, for ft long or Khort lime, 

Furiiislicil or UnliTmltlicd, a priintu FIGU.SE. in the U-st situation. Three Keoeptiun. 
Seven Bed Hooins. Kubhiiy, xi: —Apply tu £. ii lJurworth, Bournemouth, Uouts. 

JNEANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAI). 

ru(i««-iir.R M.viiuii'y the aiiEew. 

Tlicrr are now nearly opo fatherless children in this 1 itstltutlou. many mere Infknte. 
«yiiaOr|i)iatisut iH-rsiirisont'e in pros(icrlty, gaclteMd together from aU paruol the British 
uoniuilfuis. have lirco admitted. 

Thirty will Ijc Elected in May next. 

P'orins for uoinidatitig Cuudidates olionld be applied for at onee, ae the Hat 'will be cteaed od 
the 3.*itl) iiiht. 

Subscnptiiins and Donations, upon which the Institution le mainly dependent, art eer4.eftiy 
reuncMttd. 

Jloalers-Mcssrs. WiLUAlffl. Dracos, A Co., 10 Blrchln Lane, B.C. 

Offices ( UK) Fleet Street, E.U. UBNIiV W. OnSEN, ^Sberetenr* 


TyitiuHTOrl.— BEIiyORD HOTBL.— tVetw Se* Mid 

1 \ ttkaUJlDS, Matutfftr* 



Satuuday review 

or 

POLITICS. LITERATUEE. SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. Vol. 41. April i 

TIIE GOVERNMENT AND MR. OAVK’.S MISSION, 

M r. DISllABLrS careless EDswer to Mr. Caiitwrioht’s 
question as to Mr. Cave’s Report probably mined a 
t 30 usidorabIo uurnber of speculators. It is true that iu 
fjtock Exchange gambling the Joss of the seller is generally 
the gain of the bnyer, and that a discouraging siateinont | 
in many cases only precipitates a fall in prices which was 
already inevitable. Nevertboless a prudent Minister would 
not willingly cause a disturbance of the money market) or 
incur the resentment of losers, which is not balanci^d by 
any gratitude on tho part of tho wdnnera. The most irri- 
tating circnmstaiicu iu the wholo transaction consisted in 
Mr. DisAAfiLi’s evident uncon-sciousness that his statement 
could have serious consequences. Jt may bo doubted 
whether his excuse for withholding tho Report was literally 
exact According to Mr. Disra*:i.I) tho Govennnent, on 
seeing tlio Report, thought that in sonic respects tho 
publication of tho document might be disagreeable to 
the Khedive. On inquiry this suspicion proved to 
be well founded ; and it wonld evidently liave been 
impossible, after asking the Kiikuive’s consent, to dis- 
regard his protest. Dealers in Egyptian stocks not un- 
naturally fonbed tho conclusiou that tho most objoctionablc 
part of tho Report wa.s not any criticism whicli may 
havo been passed on tho Khedive’s administration, but tho 
Imlanco sbret by which tho credit of his Govoriimeiit might 
have been tested. It seem.s improbable that the sciniplo as 
to publication originated with the Kngli.sh Government. 
Nothing would havo been civsicr than to edit tlic Report iu 
Hccordauce with the overyday pmctico of the Foreign 
Office and of other public departments. Mr. Cave, who has 
both official experiouco and knowledge of business, can 
scai'ccly havo included in a document iutonded for publica- 
tiem any scandal which it ^night perhaps be bis duty to 
communicate confidentially to tho (lovornment. There can 
bo little doubt that the Khedive himself raised the ribjcc- 
tiOii whicli bo is supposed to havo only adopted; and his 
demand for secresy is tho more unsatisfactory beeauso the 
ihets whicli are withhold from tho House of (’ornnions are 
not improbably known to some of the financiers with wliom 
ho has lately lieen negotiating. 

No explanation which may bo devised will acc^uit the 
Government of imprudence. Tho Chamixlou of the 
ExcHKqOEU, who in such matters commands more serious 
attention than the Putmb Minister, had already stated that 
tho Report proved tho solvency of the Egyptian Govern- 
inetit. It is impossible to defend the non- publication of 
the details which prove tho truth of an official declaration. 
It is certain that a fortnight ago tho Government had not 
<;onsiderod that tho results of Mr. Cave's mission wv.ro in 
any degree tho properly of tho Khedive, either to publish 
or to suppress. Any mistake on tho subject must havo bwn 
caused by failure iu tho first instance to arrive at a clear 
understanding witli the Egyptian Government. In the 
early debates of the Session the Government explained 
tbo origin of Mr. Cave’s mission. The Khedive had asked 
for ^0 assistance of two English exports in linauco ; and 
it was not anderstood why a simple request might not 
have been granted or refused. Mr. DisOAEiii and Sir 
Stafford Nortucote were unable to understand the exact 
position whioh a conple^f Trossury clerks might bold 
m Egypt; an& they oi^ieqnently sent a colleague of 
thj^Tovrn to Bj^tVith a i^ular and numerous staff. 

titfc tQo»^t;ock Exchangee of London and Paris 
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havo devoted themKclvcs to the collection of gossip and 
of rumours about Mr. Cayk’b relations with the Kbbdive, 
and afterwards about hi,<H own financial conclusions. Tho 
Repiirt has been conjccturally discoauted agoin oud again 
oil the general und^i'btandiug that it was to be published, 
either an soon a.s it was received or on Mr. Oavk*S arrival 
in England. If there was really any sufficient reason for 
withholding tlio result, Iho Govornmeut ought to have 
anticipated inquiry by giving some plausible explanation 
of their change of policy. Tlie unfavourable inferences 
which were drawn from Mr. Disraeli’s injudicious language 
wore inevitable, even if they were not well founded. ’•A 
pottmiatc nmch in want of a loan could, it might haVo 
been thought, scarcely object to an independent and tmst- 
wurtby certificate that his creditors might safely trust him. 
If Atr. pAvi: had arrived at nu opposite conclusion, the 
objection of tho Kki:di\e to pahlicity would be intel- 
ligible; but the Kiiglisli Governinent ought to have re- 
served its liberty of publication. 

Although tho Rejiort itself Is now treated a.s private and 
confidential, Mr. Cave sonie time since communicated 
its substance to the Chancelloi; of the ExoURqufiB, who 
considers himself at liberty to state iu the House of Com- 
mons his general conclusion. On Monday lost ho repeated 
tho declaration that the condition of Egyptian finance was 
not irretrievable, and that the necessary practice of economy 
would insure tho Kukdivk'.^ solvtmcy for the future, >Sir 
Stafford Noutikoti:: added tho remark tliat some chango 
might havo tiiken place since ilio date of Mr. Cave’s Re- 
j port; but the only serious cause of fresh embarnissiuont 
must have been the high rate at which money may havo 
betJTi borrowiui iu the uicantime. In this respect also tho 
English Goveruineut would have done a service to the 
Kukdivk by an early publication of the Report. It is true 
that no advantage whicli could have been obtained would 
justify a violation .of confidence; but there would pro- 
bably havo been little rlilUcuhy m obtaining the KiiRDivii’a 
previous consent to publication if the Report proved to be on. 
the whole satj.sfactiiry. it is now stated that the Kukdivk is 
prepared to withdrjiw his objection if the English Govern- 
ment will consent to be represented uu tho Finance Com- 
mission. It is highly improbable that any negotiation on 
this subject will bo eneouraged by tho English, Govern- 
ment. Tile misehief which followed from tho annouuce- 
irient of publication i^nd from Mr. Disraeli's subsequent 
statement has by this time licen done. It is not the duty 
of the Government to provide information for speculators, 
or even to lacilitatu tho contraction of loans which may 
perhaps increase llio dependence of the Khedive on French 
financiers. It may be conjectured that Mr. DifcKAEti, when 
tho mission of Mr. Cave wfw first proposed, vaguely ex- 
pected that the result would be an increase of Euglisii in- 
lliienco over flto Jinaneial tmusactioos of Egypt. Tlia 
popularity which his Government hud acquired by tlio 
Suesc Caiiiil purcljuso may havo suggested lurtiier inter- 
ferenco in Egyptian atlairs. 

More than one nx’cnt miscarriage in tho condnet of Par- 
liamentary business raises a doubt whether Mr. DrsRAKLl^H 
infiacnco in the House of Commons may not bo aoriously 
impaired. He Ims for many years deserved the favocir of 
tho House by his tact, his tonipcr, and his skill ^i\ tho 
wanagomont of a pariy ; but till his last accession to office 
ho had never found himself, whether ir or oat of office, 
charged with tho tlirectiou of a 1011)0111}:. want of 
i kiiowlcdgo of detail.^, and his sympathy with 
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public feeling, have become more prominent ns his rc.<9ponsi- 
bility has iiuireascd. 'J'he struiigc) series of blunders which 
he coiuinittod during the debates on tho iloyal Titles Bill 
indicated a fundamental defect of knowledge and judg- 
incut. It was peculiarly iinfoitunate that he should have 
disregarded the cslablished understanding that the Opposi- 
tion should to a cerlaiu extent ho taken into council in 
questions affecting tho Crown. In the discussion of the Bill 
Sir. DisiiAELi had the good foiiuno of being eucunntcrod by 
adversaries who w^ere thom.sclvos singiihirly w'anting in dis- 
cretion; but, oxcopt at tho division, he <lerivod no advan- 
tago from tho general irrilation against Mr. (ii.Ai»sTONi:;uid 
Mr. jiOWli:. Mr. Diskacm’s spceeii on tiie tliird nading of 
tho Bill Wiiti at tho saino time frivolous and rash, nor was 
it coi’tiiin that ho was more serious in his wanton cluillenge 
to Russia than in hi.s rofercnce to .school-girls and .ilnutnacs. 
Ill answering questions on Kgy|Dtiau fiiUMico ho lias been 
c<iually trivial and equally imprudent. It would have been 
Bufflcientio Btute to the ilonso that tho proymsal of a Joint 
Commission liad boon rejected, without adding tho vague 
declaration tha^ a more activo form of iutorferenc*? might 
perhapa not hhiVO boon ct]iially objectionable. A mon* 
judicious Minister would have answered Mr. Cautw L{T‘J ill's 
question by a siinplo stutorncTit that tlie juiblicat ion was 
cielaytid until the KukI'Ivt.’s consent liad hecn olitaineil. 
Although tho Se.ssioii has lasti'd only six wcck.s, the popu- 
larity of tho Government has ileclincd, almost ‘ niirtdy 
through Mr. 1 )iskai;h*s fault. If ho is well advised ho 
will cntru.st to hi.s colleagues the duly of answering ques- 
tions on mat Lera which they understand bet ter than himself. 
Tho extraordinary mi.smanagement of tho Royal Titles 
Bill, commencing with Mr. l)T.sUAEia\'i neglect of t he usual 
commiinication with the leader of tho Opposition, could 
not have been avoided by any delegation of dutms. 


Tllf] KtiVAL TlTId'S RILL. 

I T was impossible that anything very new could bo said 
on tlio title of Emjjivsn in tho Lords. FiforU won' 
made by moro than one peer to show that ymiiy .'Spirit had 
nothing to do with his ojipfirnLiun, anil L»iril GicRY ha.s 
certainly eai*ned the riglit (o say that for twenty ycar.s ho 
has blamed every Ministry with inlloxiblo impartiality'. 
Still, in point of fact, tho dL'liate was a party one, and 
Lord SALrsiiCHv, with liis usual incisive (dearness, stated 
why Uio Ministry consider tlie ojtiiosilkm to bo r- mere 
party move. As very ruany of tlio.so who an? inoi:fc udvorso 
to tho assumption of tlui new title urii not (jcmseious of any 
party hias, and are not in the linhit of rqqiroving or limiing 
fault with bucccs.sivc ALinisii ies merely bccau.se thej ilo or 
do not belong to a particular political section, itijjiiot uriiii- 
loroKting to urulcTslaml why Lord SAUsUbiiv considers i heir 
opinion in tho pre.sentcasc to be of iiuttluj ainalU'sL imporU 
aiico. That tho country is not adverse to tho (diange Lord 
h>Ai/i.siiiJiiy arguiMl very h'gdimalcly from tho very large 
majority by which tho Bill had been supjiortod in tiu; 
Commons, and from tho aI.Ncnco of petitions against 
it, or iho artirici.al character of .sindi petitions as liavo 
boon presouted. But then, aa Jjonl Uid.y bad said, any one 
iui.xiug in society would liiul tloUi nine mmi out of um 
wero against it. That ibis was. true, or at hast true; to a 
very great oxietit, Lord Sai.isuli.v adinittud. But-, he asked, 
why should a Ministry take .any notice of what society 
ihiidca ? Society, as its .scornful critic .Scays, is a very intc- 
resting lH>dy, but it has the cliaraoa'ribtic oi* l>Cing in need 
of excil-emcnt. It happens lli.at it is ubdull lime of tlie year 
just now, and so society has invented for il.s/df the amu.se- 
menfc of being paiuc-strickon by the notion of the 
being called Bmprosa. ^i’ho whole imagination of harm 
arising from tho change of title is tlio creature of tlie hu.sy 
brains of club goKsip.s. It may bo useful to realize how much 
troth liiore is in this. It is not true us a description of tho 
people who object to the titles of Binprc.ss, hut it is true 
of their nutiibor and imporlance. Those who object 
to tho now title on the grounds of history and of romoto 
political cousc.quencc.H aro not at all fairly described as 
club gossips, or as mere eclK)(».s of a soi^ioty in search of 
excitement. But it i.<» quite true that the number of those 
who care about a measure being unconstitutiorial, and who 
attempt to look forward and seo tho distant fruits of bad 
pi-ecodontB, is comparatively small. Lord ISALisaunv is oply 
using language which wtis fi*eely used by Mr. Gladstone 
in the days of his supr<*macy. The number of those who 
objected to tho use of the prerogative to roverso the 


decision of iho Logislaturo as to tho aholitloh of parchoso 
WHS Sinai I, and their criticisms wcro wholly ineffeotual. 
The country did not in tho least mind, as it did nob 
in iho least understand, that exercise of high-handed 
]M)W(;r. A ]m*t of tho London press might objwt, but^ 
us Mr. Gi.adstunk buIiI, ho did not caro about the Iiond<fe 
presM. It was iho provincial press which was tho 
only gniile of Ministries, and all ho could say was tliat he was 
just a.s mindi tlio “People's William” after the Royal 
Warnint as heforo. In tlio present case wo may go further, 
and .say that with a largo class in the country the Bill is 
distinctly popular, 'fho main objection to the Bill is tliat 
tlip title will snoii extend to England ; but very many people 
wish that it sliould oxUuid to England, and will sot themselves 
to make it extend as soon as possible. The Lord Maioa 
has already begun to call tho QuEEN Empress. There are 
many ways of earning a baronetcy, and this may be one of 
them. Portsmouth has signalized itself by an illumination 
in honour of tho PuhNcr: op Walks us our fo^mre Emperor. 
The rlcirgy seem on the alert, and aro DCginning to 
enjoy tlio tickling pleasure of calling tho Quken bv a 
double title, as if they had got two half-crowns in tlioir 
pcjfket inslt^ad of one. Tho very danger of the Bill lies in 
the title which it saiictiona becoming popular. If people 
like to call tho Qukkn' Empress, and to give thomselvos the 
gi‘atification of .speaking of tho Royal Family an Imperial, 
why, it may bo asked, Bh<.>nld they not bo allowed t(i do 
Ko F In Iho samo way it may ho asked why, if people 
(diooso to live on their capital instofid of their income, 
should they not do so ? The only objection is that present 
ease will tuitail future pain. This is the objection to the 
Titles Bill. Tho Crown will bo living on its capital. 
There will bo more clfusivo loyalty than over; adulation 
will di ligiit iiselC with Imporialisin ; and even Bociety, 
in .Meiinrii of a new excitonient, nuty atniiso itself with 
iruTea.sing fervour of jirostration before its Czar. It 
will be thought iiatnral that an Emperor should do 
Uiiug.s denied to a King. But then there w'ill como a 
reaciion. An Engli.shman is nt onco the most obsequious 
j and tlio nio.st iTidepi'ndenb of human being.s. If eueou- 
! raged to set up nn idol, he wall first get the handsomest 
I i(K»l that momy can buy, and then burn it. Xmpoviali.-ini 
\vill bo confronted with diahocracy, and it is not ImporiaU 
ism that alway.s wins. These aro tho objections to tho 
Bill, and porson.s who have no party ties whatever think 
them .serious and well-grounded objections. Bat, as L('rd 
,S.\riLsr;i;R^ suggested with much truth, tlioso who ctu*o 
whet her :it some period aftc'r their death England may !>*> 
tlio battle-ground eff a strngglo between Imporialisiu and 
deinoeraey aro fc.w, and tho mayors and the clergy and the 
illumimition-makcrs aro many. 

It wa.s to be expected tliat Bomo light would bo thrown 
ill iliu Li.>rds on the effect which the Bill will have in India. 
There? aro memlxM'S of tlio J*Iou.seof Loi'dt* who arc specially 
(pialifu‘d to sp(?ak of India, i^nd both Lord Naimkh and 
Lord IjAWiiENCE hiok part in tho delxilc. Both agreed that 
it was desirable that a new title should bo assumed, to 
mark tho paramount authority of England, that this was a 
suitable morric?nt for tho change^ and that thochango would 
b(? acceptable uliko to tho princes and tho poopio of India. 
Gn tho other liaiid, both agreed that it was quite nnneces- 
.sary that Eriiprc.ss should bo tho title, and that it was a 
niislakc to choose a title which cxcitod opposition in Eng- 
land. But they differed as to tho best substituto. Lord 
Ijvwkknog adhoi’od to what certainly soems tho simple and 
clfeclual means of escaping all difficulty- -namely, that iho 
title which most properly, in tho most appropriate 
Oriental langunge, designate.s paramount flovcrcignty 
should bo st.*lecte(i, and that tho yuEEN should bo cal led 
by this title in India. Lord Napieu objected to this on tho- 
singnlur ground that it wa.s somehow unchristian. Tho 
Qum:n would be ihouglit to be abandoning her religion if 
she took a tillo that had ever Ixiun borne by a Mussulman. 
But tho Queen’s new title must bo trauslated somehow. 
It may bo an objection to tho particular word PadisbalK 
that tho title was borne by such a creature as the last King 
of OuDE, or it mav be thought that the natives would soon 
forget Oudo and think only of England. But if Padishah is 
rejected, it must l)0 rejected in favour of some better word ; 
and whatever is the best word as a translation of Empress 
might have been used as a substitute for it Bat, in point 
of fact, the (mostion has got l/r^ond the stage of argu- 
ment. The Ministry Iwrdly (^Jbdosoonds ndw to wasoii 
at all. Noroferenoea to tlie grand seczet motive of 
the Bill UB a ohallenge t<f Busaia coum provoto' ’ uy 
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repW from Ministop. in the Lords. It was pcir- 
fectly imxnateml to the Cabinet whether* for the 
puBsing amnsoinont of the House of Commons, the 
Minister had io\ronted one fantastic argument for 
the Bill or another. Perimps the now title was a chal- 
l Bussio, and perhaps it was not ; but at any ralo 

wjofll had been brought in by a Conservatiyo !Ministry, 
and was beyond disouHsiou hy any CoTiRcrvativo who did 
not mean to for.sako his party. The most eficcthe part of 
Lord GRANvn.LE *3 spctKdi, which throughout wtia marked 
by great tact, good sense, and good fooling, was a demon- 
jstraiion that it w'ould bo ontiruly irapos.sihlo to keep iho 
Indian title out of English official lifo. Every Avrit, every 
order to the most petty nrinnicipiility, must rim iu ilio 
name of the Empress of India. There wafi no atlcnipt 
to meet this statement. I'he CiiANCKrd.oK nioroly 
oontonted himself with ropoating the general asser- 
tion that it would bo only in /orriial documents 
that the QubISN would bo designated as Enipross. 
That theso foima) documents would penetrate into 
©very region of public lifo w’as a statement unde- 
niable perhaps in point of argument, but one wliich^miglit 
easily bo passed over iu contoinptuous Hileiice, Ttirks 
strangle consuls while they prate, and majorities can 
silence arguments by votes. Wu must, wo suppose, take 
Imnian nature a.s we Jind it, and own that all ]\rinistries 
are very much alike. The Titles Bill is the IJoyal Al’^an ant 
of tho Conservatives. Unfortunately there is one dillereneo 
between tho two cases. Tho i.s»uo of the Boyal Warrant 
was an isolated act, and its repetition can ha preveiiLod. 
Tho mischief of tho Titles Bill will be pt‘rman(3Tit and con- 
tinuous, and will not offer any ono point at which it 
can bo resisted. 

A subsidiary discussion has been started In the Com- 
mons as to the ahsenco of tho Ql'KKN' on the (Auitinont 
durinsj tho sittii^ of Parliament, and it is so far con- 
nocted with tho Titles Bill that the spirit wdiich appeared 
in the quesiioits addressed to Mr. Disk Ana probably 
boiTowed some of its asperity from tho excited feeling 
which tho discussion of the Title Ihll has provoked. 
Tliis is unavoidable. ImporialTsm has its lo.sses as well as 
its gains. It has its unjjopularity as well as its popularity. 
The oxultations of mayors and clerical toasts and flnttering 
illuminations will be answered by sharpened criticism ; 
and sharpened criticism will be met less and less by 
appeals to affectionate reverence, and more and more by 
appeal.s to tho necessity swimming with tho tide. The 
precedents for the absence of tho Sovereign on tho Conti- 
nent during the Session of Parliament are so veiy few and 
of such slight value that no weight could be aUaehoil to 
them if the absence milly noeded justifioaiion, Tho ob- 
jections to this absence are two. One is t hat the Sovereign, 
as a branch of tho iK'gislature, and iu order to aid in the duo 
despatch of public busiiKJss, ought to lie at hand while 
Parliament is sitting. Ihit this objection apjdii's even 
more strongly to the (Queen’s residence at Balmoral during 
what is always the busiest and often tho most critical time 
of tho Session. Balmoral causes all tho inconvouienccs 
■of Baden, and the Queen habitually goes there 
in May, whereas sho is not likely to go often 
abroad. It is generally remembered that tho Queen is not 
■only a Queen, bat a woman, and has to load a burdensomo 
life as well os she can, ami that if her health requires her 
to go to Scotland in May, her subjects can only acquiesco 
in respectful silence. Tho other objoetion is founded on 
the old fooling that it i.s a bad t.liing for the Sovercngri to 
be much on tho Continent, lest alien habits of thought 
should bo formed ; and in the early days of the Hanoverian 
^naaty ihoro was a constant fear lost tho King, licing a 
German Prince, should, by residing in (lormany, become 
too German. Tliis objection applie.s orpially strongly to 
the visits of tho Queen to tho Continent at any time ol'tlio 
year, and has nothing to do with tho sitting of IVrliamont. 
It may now be considered a pure anaclinmism. 'J'lie 
Queen is not in tho ramotest degree more likely to become 
less English in feeling whether she goes to Baden ov not. 
Tho very mention of such a notion shows its absurdity. 
That thero are many inconveniences in the absence ot the 
Queen during the sitting of Parliament from London or its 
neighbourhood is unquestionable, but it must be taken for 
granted that tho Queen has some good reason for going, 
and tho ossuranoo of this oi^;^isoussion. 



CEUMANy A?rr) Russia. 

T he German press has in tho Jast few days been mn^ 
exercised by tho news received frtnn Russia. It finds 
reasons, and perhaps valid reasons, for unca8ines.s. It is 
indeed the thought of llim.sia that weighs down tho spirit 
of every Gennan who tries to foix^cast the future of hia 
country. Over Fi*aiico and Au.stria Germany exercises 
perpetually Roimitbing of tho inflaence of a conqueror. 
They have felt her strength, and have no mind to provoke 
a new contest uulass under conditions far more favourable 
than those under wliich they .suflered defeat. With Eng. 
land and Italy Germany may hope to prosorvo a not very 
ardent, but still steady, frieiiiUbip of that solid sort which 
is founded on peiinaiicnt identity of interests. Bui Russia 
is at once a very close neighbour and an unconquerod 
rival. There is a general presentiment in Germany 
that a Russian war will one clay edme, and that, if it 
does coiiio, it will tux the resources of Germany very 
Roverely, while even victory can offer no prospeot of 
advantage. For tho moment, however, a war with 
Russia may be regarded as too remote an evil to 
prc.ss heavily on iho German mind. Nor is it any pros, 
pect of the kind that now disqiiids the German press. 
What is thought of is not a .stale of war, but tho state 
of Europe Avliilo peace is i)rc\scrvcd. The one absorb* 
ing aim ol‘ Germuny is to kt‘op intact that Bcttlcmeut of 
European alTair.y winch she was able to establish by lier 
victories of 1S70. The gn at instrument of upholding thia 
settlement, a.s Pritico Bismarck Iiur over and over again 
declared, is tho alliance of iho three Emperors. Conflicts, 
and even differences, wore all to bo avoided by personal 
and friendly arrangoTnents between tho chiefs of tho three 
Empekors. This hyatiuii haR been put in practice, and has 
proved by no means unsiiecessluh There have, indeed, 
been Komo little ruffiings of the smviotb surface. Tho 
German press was last autumn allowed to menace Austria 
with rather rnoro freedom lhan seemed compatible with a 
friendly and equal alliance ; and Prince Goricuakokp wmt 
a little out of his way to claim tho success of the efforts 
made by Russia to pi*eservo peace last May as a diplomatic 
victory over Prince Bismarck. But these are slight 
things, and Prince Bismarck has been able to announce 
to hia countrymen at periodical intervals that everything 
w'as going on well, that tho Emj»ekors wero tlie best IriendS 
ill the world, <Tnd that peace was* assured. Tho Anorassy 
Note may be looked on as tho latest embodimoiit of tho 
policy on which tho Allianco was founded. Difficulties 
wero to bo avoided by the tlirt^o allied Powers taking the 
matter of the Turkish insurrection into their own hands, 
Bottling precisely wlmt was to Ix) done, and then announcing 
their decision to the Porte, after inviting tho assent of tho 
more remote Powers. Sensible Gormans did not of course 
expect that a mere Note and a lew Turkish promises would 
cud an insurrection. That must really depend ou what 
ihuHO on the scene or. near it. were prepared practically to 
do. But tho concert of tho allies which had enabled them 
to decide on one common step might enable them to tako 
others also as events might require. Provided that tho 
pillar of Gerinau policy us guided by Prince lUSMAurK, tho 
Triple Alliance, stood tirm, it did not seem to make much 
diflcrenuc how the quarrel between the Porto and the in- 
surgents ended. 

Suddenly a piece of news lias arrived which has deeply 
agitated Germany. It is said that the Emperor At exander 
is weary t)f the licjivy burden of power, and wishos to resign, 
his sovereignty into the hamls of his son. Asa prelimiuaiy 
it is stated tlint he wib Rhortly leave Russia for Enis, and 
make lii.s .son ivegont during bis alwence, with full powers. 
What makes this important to Germany is that tho Triple 
Alliance was in a great measure based on tho personal re- 
gard of tho C.^AR for tho Gorman Emveror, to whom ho ia 
connected by family tie.s tho force of which cannot be CijTiivllyii 
foJt by a memlx'r of another generation. Tho Emperor 
Aurxandeic, too, is believed to hate war. He began his 
reign amid tho miscrie.s of tho Crimean straggle, and hd 
Icurnt tlie lesson of moderation which the war was meant 
to .teach his father. .He has indeed found an outlot for tho 
energies and ambition of his subjects in tho oxtonsion of 
his Asiatic territories ; but tho great events of his reign 
have boon peaceful changes and internal reforms. HiAroin, 
ou the other liand, is commonly Bupponed to itfolinfi 
to what are called tho views of Young RusEia-^that is, 
to a policy which aims at omshing into a tommon 
form of complete Bassiiication all the hw remains of 
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ititernnl indrpondcuco, a.Tid til extondiii^ by all nieatis, 
ami evou at the risk oi* •war, tho punimount iiiflu. 
Mice, and }iorhapH tlio direct dominion, et‘ Hussia over 
tlie Clinstlau populations in the Turkish Knipire. How 
keenly the Geriiiaus Ibol the possibh* consequoiiees of a 
tdmiijro in the direction r>f Uu.'j.siun policy may bo slathered 
from the feverish enjrcrnesw wilh wlueh it is dehated 
■whelher the C/.AKiaMTi n is really so mueh the rncuiy of 
Clennuiiy as is siip])C)sed ; and it ha^i even lu?eu <iio”Ussrd 
-what umount of intlnenec Ids wife i-* likely to exeiriso 
over him, and whether lh(j Tb iiioosa Uaomm: will sot her.M(df 
to redress the wroriijs and avenge the hum illation of 
Doninark, Tlieso are in j):n‘fc the* idle di.mjuisitions of i 
Jieoplc in a panic. Great nations tio not .smldordy change ! 
their policy btjcaaso a lady is sorry for ilie uiisfortmie.s of j 
her father; and licira-app.irent, a.s long i‘xperienco may 
have eonvinced Knglislimen, by no means follow cm the 
tlirone the eounseds to wliieh tliey listened with pleasure 
in the ir days of expeetancy. Kven if the Yimng llussians 
are the friends of the CzAur.wueii now, he may lierea fun- 
throw them over as quietly ami eomph‘lely as Gkoiuju IV. 
throw over tho Wings. But the Germans are pro- 
buhly right in attaching imuh more importance to 
personal influence in tho oonuiiies with which the}' have 
iuiincdiatoly to deal than we sliould hti inclined to do 
with our modern Kuglish notions. The K»nperor Nkmouas 
jH'isonally invented the (b-iun an War, jn^t as (he lOinjieror 
NAr»il.FoN' personally invented the VVar of 1S70. The 
Hllianee of the three I'Imikkous is no doubt fouinh'd in a 
great measure on the real interests of the three nations eon- 
et rried; but it is ul.*»o iii ii gi*i at di'gree founded on thc^ 
p<‘rso.iial inllueneo of I’rinee lbs^^\l’^ K and the personal 
ili.'- posit Ions of the Enqieror AiJ.x\M»rii. If the alliance 
■wore endangered, and were I'umul ind to he answering its 
]>iirposes, .I’rincc BismaIvCk would have to look out for a 
new basis for bis foreign policy; and tho mere notion of 
rrince* IJiSiMAliOK looking out for a new basis of foreign 
policy is enough to make Germans nppiehend that a 
time of ti\)ub]e and anxiety may bo at. hand. 

It is impossible, for Germans, or f -r anyoneel.se, 
not to notice that, just at the moirn'iit w hen tho new.s of 
tho (V.Nu’s rotiivinnit, wlndber ternporury or ponuaiient, 
from the. conduct of public atrair.s has heen announeeil, a 
ino.si remarkalile cliangc lias c»)me over the nttcranees f»f 
the Kus.sinn pres.s as tf) tho Turkish in.su rrection. It 
woulil .soom as if Kinssia now meant to s-ay that 
iior paLionccj was exhausted, and that .she really iiiu.st 
at Icugtli show hor.self in lier real eliaracter as the oih» 
trustworthy friend of o[)prossed 'furkish (biristmns. Even 
an (dficial paper a 11 noun ee.s that the dangorou.s position of 
tlie in.surgents i.s to bo iiltribiKed to Aii.stria’.s unhappy par- 
ti.iliry for Turkey. This certuirily is not iniich in keeping 
with the spirit of the great alliance ef whleh An.-itria \\:i.s 
supposed to 1)0 :iijtingas the uuthfvrized organ. W'hat wnmld 
Prince Bu^makck .say if an Austrian olheial journal an- 
noimced tli^ the diflicultie.s of tlui situation were innch 
aggravated by the unhappy .solicit udi* of Gierrnany for the 
interests of Prince CiiAlii.KS of Houniauia When a 
llusBian ollieial paper .speaks in this way, it is not siir- 
prising that jonrnals which ks'^s com [u-i 'iui.se tin; Govern- 
ment should follow eagerly in the ^;^nle path. One journal 
l)ropost s that the Turks shoukl retire from Ifcrzf^govimi, 
and the province be handed over to Montenegro, and it 
very kimlly ill^itos ilic co-operation 4)f faiglaud for the 
JiLtainment of this desirable end. We riiuy remark in pass- 
ing that tlie Russian pros.s still spcak.s with studied admi- 
ration of the boldness of England in wliat is called laying 
its hands on Egyjit, as this is thought to be a good pre- 
cedent. for other people to follow' ; but iL is considered to bo a 
sad lie.scojit when it i.s proposed to frighten Russia by 
calling tho Qultn an Enipn-s.s. Other journal.^ assure 
those subjects of Tui-koy -who liavo not as yet joined 
the iirsiuTCction, bnt may fool inclined to do so, that 
altlioiigh Russia may not for tho moiuei.'t see its way to 
giving them active assi.stanco, it w'ill take caro that wo 
other Power interferes with tliein. In other words, the 
natural dc,sire of Austria to keep ihing.s quiet shali bo 
efllefcnally cunfrolled, so far as they are concerned. This 
may be a mere momentary and insignificant eflervoscenee 
of tlie Jlassian prose ; but it is also po.saib]o that it may 
na an innch more. It may be an indication that Russia is 
prepared to break aw'uy from th J allianeo and act for hcr- 
Boli. Rusisiaii jonruals could not say such things unless 
they Were permitted to say them, and it would not bo pos- 
sible to say thcM unless some persons with great inJluence 


wished they fthould bo said. As this has iakou place at tho 
luonuuit when tho withdrawal of the Eupsbor from ilio 
seat of Government i.s announced, it cannot be called iin- 
natimd or fanciful in Germany to connoct the two things 
tog(‘thcr, and to suppose that the Emvkror retires becanso 
lie finds ho cannot combat a policy to which bo is opj ^.d, 
or which he is personally engaged not to favour ; and if this 
NUp})o.si(ion is correct, it must be admitted that tho Gerninns 
are quite right in apprehending that events of a very 
serious character may be at hand. 


Tin: I KISH DEBATES OF Till: WEP:K. 

rilllE division on tho Irish Borough Franchise Resolution 
JL was more instructive than tho debate. The 166 muuubors 
who voted with Mr. MkIiUON probably included in their 
number all, and more than all, of those who approved of tho 
motion. The Government was only able to command tho 
petty majority of 13 against a measure which is dislikcfl by 
all tlicir siqiportcrs ami by a large section of the Opposition. 
8iiu*o the intermittent process of nuiuction of tho franchise 
fir.st commenced, it has been difficult and invidious to re.si.st 
t'ach huc<!c.ssi\e change; and in tho present case tho 
demand ibr an a.^similatiou uf tho Irisli to the English 
framdiiso is hulii pl.ausiblo and scarcely su.sceptib]o of a 
plan.t;ible answer. fn reply to one of tho opponents 
of the nu'tion ^Ir. BiiiGiiT said, with perfect truth, that 
the .‘»ame riastm.s have been urged ag(UTi.st hou.sohold 
snfiVage in England. It hud in tho controvcr.sy of 
i 860 ami 1867 often betm observed that an existing 
coii.slitueiicy was in a corlain sense disfranc.hiHod wdicn 
it was reinlbreed by a larger number of voters of 
a class previously excluded from voting. It is also 
fair to ask Parliament to maintain its oonaistcncy by once 
iiiuro oveiTuliiig an unpopular argument. One of the Irish 
.speakers in the debate felicitously referred to Norw irdi in 
illustration of the advantage of promiscuous enfranc.hi.srf- 
mcid. As he forcibly coiitendcd, tlio Irisli houscholilnrs 
could not be more corrupt than the new olcctore of Ror- 
Avich ; and it was at least possible that they might bo le.ss 
eager losell their votes. 'I'lie utter indiflerence with which 
the proposal is apparently regarded by tho small borough 
householders ol’ Ireland proves that they have not, up to 
thi.s time, looked forwaird to a pro til able mode of cxercisiTig 
the franeliiso. CommoiiplaccB about llie integrity of the 
poor are no! esjiLciulIy eoiivincing ; but few members like 
to deiiouTiee, especially witliout proof, the weakncs5o.s of 
any elaH.s of the community. It is jiossiblo that bribery 
may n(»t be the i*vil which is most to Ixj apprehended from 
an cxteiisiuu of the borough coiK'^titueucics of Ireland.^ 

Eonl jMavo in hi.s Irish Reibnn Bill of 186S adopted the 
^1. rating franchise with the approval oracquicsixinceof both 
Par li amt. Mil ary parlies. Tlie ditiV'rcncc between tho Irish and 
the English fniucliiso was defended on tho ground that the 
poorer residents of Irish boroughs are lower in the social 
scjilo than ordinal y English iiuusoholders. Mr. Bajour 
indeed ingeniously argued that, in conscqncnco of tho low 
r(*nts of Irish houses in ttiwiis, ahoiifle rated at 4^. iniglit be 
us good as a 6/. or 8/. house in an English borough, if the 
majority of the nueu franchised hoiisoholders were actually 
rented at 4/., Mr. Huiuut's argument would bo difficult to 
answer ; but a previous speaker had explained that houses 
ranged downward from 4^ to rents of a few shilliugs. It 
is impossible to deny that all considerations of symnietry 
aro on the side of Mr. Meluon and his allies; nor is 
ostcnfiible eipiality or uniformity a small merit in legis- 
lation. It is necessary in a free country not only 
to puss good laiv.s, but to make their gaoduoss gene- 
rally intelligible. Ah boiischold suflmge is irrcvoca^ 
bly establihlicd in England until it is superseded by 
some wider franchise, the Irish maybe easily persuaded 
that their more limited suffrage involves an injustice to 
tho.so Avho are excluded. It is only surprising that tho 
Homo Rule members have not raised a more formidable 
agitation against an ostensible anomaly. One explauation 
of their neglect or failure may bo tho comparative insigni- 
ficance of Irish boroughs. There are only throe or four 
largo towns in Ireland; and it was stated in the course of 
tbo debate that tliey contain an overwhelming proportion 
of the whole borough constitaoucy. The proportion of 
voters in the largo towns .fnd the rest of the boroughs 
would not be greatly altered if household suffrage were 
substituted for the present mting ; bnt tho borough oonsti- 
taeucies, wdiich would long since have been abolishy if 
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they had been in England, may perhaps look more pre- 
sentable when their aotoal numbers are incroaHod. 

It has been not unreasonably saggested that tho best 
mode of removing tho anomalies disclosed in tho debate 
would be to abolish l^rongh representation in Ireland, ex- 
ccpt for three or four towns ; and to mergo the constitn- 
i^^ucics in the counties. Tho defect of the scheme is that 
' it would involve larger changes than those which were 
proposed by Mr. MEtiDON. It would also create a remark- 
able contrast between Groat Britain and Ireland; and ilio 
llomo Rule party would consccpiontly bo furnished with 
a new pretext for agitation. Half the population of 
England live in towns, and tho boroughs are represented 
more largely than tho counties. Conveutional justice 
requires the assumption that there is tho same proportion 
of towns in Ireland ; and, by lowering tho franchise, they 
may bo made to appear comparatively populous. If tho 
counties returned nearly all the nuunliers, tho borough 
constituencies would complain that their funner iranchino 
was raised, unless, indeed, household suHVage were ex- 
tended to the counties, while it in not jet established in 
England. A simpler mode of satisfying the demand of tho 
Homo Rule members would bo to grant tlioir request. Tho 
narrow majority of Tuc.sday Iasi against thoi^inotion of u 
private iiiember may be consiclcro*! as a defeat of the oppo- 
nents of tho proposal; and if the opinion of tho House 
is not changed wJjon it is again introduced in a future 
Session, Mio Govern rrient of tho day may fairly give way. 
It is consoling to reflect that tlni borougli representation 


of those who regard property as an ultimata fcfet- Com- 
munist institutions may perhaps bo practicabloi btit they 
are not consistent with the laws and customs ott Which 
existing society is founded. Mr. Butt and bis opponsute 
waste their timo in controversy because they nave no> 
common basis on which they can reason. 


THE riiExcu legislature: and the OLEKUY. 

ri'IHE ch'otions have worked a greater change in the 
-L ceelesiastical tlian in tho political temper of the 
French Legislature. As probabilities go at present, the 
new Govemment will have little difficulty in scouring a 
working majority in tiio Chamber of Deputies as well as 
in the Si^natc^ The revolutionary passions of which M. 
Buffet stofid so mneh in terror have been glutted by tho 
appointment of kl. Dckauiie as Vice-Ppesident of tbs 
Cuunei), and of M. Ricaud us Minister of tho Interior, and 
it will be gLMiorally conceded that an appetite which is 
so easily appeased can never have been really ravenous. 
But though tho Chamber of Deputies promi.scs, socially 
niid politically speaking, to be f^carcely less Conservative 
than the A^M*l^lbly, there is u marked difference between 
the two in <lu‘ir attiludo towards the Church. In the 
Apsembly tho L<-ft was as much hated on the score of its 
religions opinions us on tho score of its political opinions. 
In the Chamber of Deputies tho majority seem ready to 
take J\L Gamiu/ita as iluir eeclesiusticul Jeadcr. The 


cannot bo greatly deteriorated, except porliaps in two or Government Ims already showu its appreciation of this 
three constituencioH where the lower eluKS of the populjw far,t by inf rodneiug a Bill to modify the Jaw establishing 
tion includes a large proportion ot Roman Cathohe.s. It IJniv'orsifies, and in the debate on tho Pontivy 

mat tcr.s little whether tho Home liulo ]jarty is reinforced election the Chamber itself ims gladly accepted bin 
by a few nicruita, while, on the other hand, it would he gaidanee. UK Mrx, tho suoecssfnl candidate at that 
deprived of an ostonsiblo grievance. Tho whole qnc^»iiol\ election, has boon variously desenV)cd as a Rofoaii Catholic 
wvmld bo uninU^n‘sting if tho diviKion were not oTninons of counterpart of Heuley Vicaios o.na of WiELiAM WlLUtn- 
the future reception by Parlmmcnt of more serious pro- ioiick. He udmitt(^d to be extremely eloquent, and Borne 
posals for rendering the electoral sysUnn more democratic, even of his cnemie.s would probably bo sorry if the inquiry 
Members arc always unwilling to prorc.*^^ an unfavouiaVdo which lia.s bien ordered should rc.sult iii the loss of bis seat.. 
Opinion of tho electoral (|ualiGeations ol a possible con Jt does not appear whether the clerical pi'essuro which was 


stituency. 
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The qin'stlon whether tho c.xtcnsion of (he franchise 
wouhl raise the chamctc'r of the rejiresoiitfitives or promote 
the good government of the kingdom had little inbcTostfor 
the supiiorlora of the motion. Mr. Bitioin', iiiilcud, believes 
in the comfortable doctrine that the sufliage is good for 
the electois, if not for the country which they indirectly 
gov’cni ; hut, on the whole, the value of rn.acliincry is most 
satisfactorily tested by investigation of its fitness for its 
purpose. That toothed wheels and cylinders and levers 
are iuterestiiig or beautiful in thcmsclvcH is to a scientific 
observer a secondary eonsitlerntion. The motion and 
debate of Wednesday furnished a valuable illuHtnition of 
the tendency of the proposal ot ^J'ncsdny. Thoe is no 
doubt that every hoiiMcholdcv who would beenfraDchiscfl by 
Mr, MklijO\*S project would support Candida tc.s pledged to 
Mr. Butt’s scheme of spoliation and to its future extension. 
Tho poorer c1as.ses, indeed, in Jrisli boroughs aiv not 
geiienilly occupiers of land ; and their chances of ohtaliiing 
livrins, if they desire them, would be greatly diminished by 
tho abolition of leasehold teiuire ; but whidher the petty 
borough householders might bo directed by tho priest 
or by the demagogue, nil their symputhics would bo on tho 
side of their social equals, and they would regard the land- 
lords ns legitimate objects of plunder. Mr. Bun' propioscs 
to exaggerate Mr. Gi.austone's interferenco with property 
by a measure which is altogether inconsistent with the 
rights of ownership. The danger of tho precedent c.sta- 
biished by tho Irish Land Bill was generally rceogni/.ed 
but a largo Parliamentary majority, with tho approval of 
the country, held that the evils to he mitigated by agniriuu 
legislation outweighed the possible mischief which might 
result from a partial limitation of tho landlord’s riglits. 
Mr. Burr ssserts, probably with truth, that tho occupiers 
tire still discoutontod ; and ho proposes to 8ati.sfy tbein by 
transferring tho freehold in ovesry instance from tho landlord 
to tho t<mant. For tho pi'csont, tho owner is to be allowed 
to receive bis rent, and oven to recover it by legal pro- 
ceedings in case of dispute ; bat no tenant is henceforth to 
bo evicted, and the former owner will merely rotaiii a kind 
of ront-ebargo ou the land. It may bo hoped that tho 
Opposition will assist the Governmont in resisting a project 
which must bo decide<‘^^ votes rather than by urgnmonfo. 
Ho specious demonstration that a redistribution of laud or 
other property would bo boticficial can alter tho convictions 


undoMbttdly brought bj hear during the clccuon was really 
needed to enhuro M. UE -Min’s rctimi. It is not improb- 
able that it was exercised rx ahumJauti entiivUi^ in the convic- 
tion that, if a thing is worth doing at ail it is worth doing 
well. Perhaps tho fact that Lis adversary was a priohl 
made it tlu^ more incumbent ou the ccch'biastieal authori- 
ties to prevent Lli(‘ir simple flock.s troni being misled by an 
impiuieiit jirctefidcr. But for this M. lut: Mun's name 
might have been well (Jiiougli known to good Catholics to 
make his elLcfion eertain; but when the Abbe CawUIl 
canio into tiio lield tiie electors might have been 
puzzled to know on which side tlm sympathies of tlit. 
bishop juid clergy really lay. As it was, they were 
not long left in dembt. 'I'lie bishop of the diocese can va^u-cd 
for ]M. r»E Min in person; the Archbishop of Pakis cuju 
vtts.«ed for him by loiter ; even the PorB himself seems 
to have been appealed to, and to have allowed it to 
Ikj umierbtood that, in \oting for M. DU MuN, tho 
Catbolio.s of Pontivy would be doing their best 1o 
MM»tho his voliiutiivy caplivity. ]M. dk Mun, who, as is 
the custom in the French Legislature when the validity of 
an cleetioii is impugned, (b lended his own cause, seems to 
have puzzled tho Chamber by the oxcessivc fraukne&s of 
his admissions. To every accusation of having won his 
election by clerical induiuicc ho replied, in eilbet, Cer- 
tainly; why not ‘r Tlio Bishop of Vannes had done no 
more than wna necessary to point out to the electors 
which of tho two candidates liad his support. The 
Archbishop of Paius had intervened in his favour, just 
as iM. Gamdlt'.a had intcrvencil in the return of one ot tlu? 
candidates for j’aris. If tho fai't that ho wore a decoration 
conferred by the PorK iiiflncnccd the eleebrns it> vote for 
him, were not ilio walls of Paris still plaeiinlcd W'ith Icttcr-j 
fiom (jAi;iu\Mri ivcoiiijiic'jiding his ollicial candidates to 
Radical support, and might not tho name bo 

invoked in an election as innocently a.s Gahibaldi’b i* 
Tho French clergy, lie contended, are not mere function- 
aries of the State. They are paid for tho services they 
render, but they have not sacnticed their independence, 
and they had a right to accept M. Gambetta’b challango 
delivered bt»foro the elections, and to prove that Pontivy, at 
all events, is still thoroughly CaUiolic. Tho Churen ha.s 
been threaienod on every side, and she has a to defend 
herself with tlie weapons that lie nearest to hand. In 
this ca.se the weapons vxto Catholic votes, and it was 
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nothing more ilian natural that the clergy should do their 
utainst to cnsuru that these should be given to a thoroughly 
Catholic* candidate. 

M. I’K Mun made a very favourable impression on bis 
hcarorw, whose breath seems for the niomout to have boon 
*^kcn away by the boldness of his Hu© of defence. As tho 
Journal ties Drhatu says, tho Left had not calculated on this 
cutii*e forgetfulness of laws, of Ctincordats, of Organic Ar- 
ticles, of pledges given by tlio Holy See — this assniiiption, in 
faot« that a bishop is nomorc a public j>erf»onago than M. G am- 
BKTTA himself— and thoii’ want of preparation showed itself 
in their first aitempt at nn answer. If the vote could have 
been taken Avhen M. nr. AU:h sab down, it is possible that 
tho proposal for an inquiry into tho ciivumstancos of tho 
election might liavo been rojocted. ^f. oe Mon had 
managed to present the issue as a coiitlict botwcic.n Iho 
friends and the cuemies of religion, und though the ni‘\v 
Chamber is very much less influenced by the clergy than 
tho Assembly was, its members are not prepared to hear 
thomsolvcB aenouiiced as Frec-thinkei's or Atheists. E\en 
among tho Repnblicans there lunst havo been many 
who felt that to accept il. t)e IduN’s as^jociation of tho 
liepublic with irrcligion would bo exceedingly injurious to 
the Buccess of their cause, sLuce it woiihi be t(j admit th<^ very 
charge which their eueinies art; most Jieeustumed to bring 
a^inst them. There was scarcely a married deputy in the 
Chamber who would nob have felt Uiat there was di‘*com- 
fort in store for Juin at home if he hatl to tell his wife that 
the issuo between the Jlejiublic atid reJigi(jn had been I'airly 
raised, and that he had given liis vole a'^-iiinsl. religion. M. 
Gamuktta's speech was exactly tilted to meet this temper. 
He argued in favour of the proposed iiupiiiy with so imicli 
moderation, with so much courtesy towards M. i>e ISfuv, 
and with such a careful d^derniinatioTi not to confound reli- 
gion with tho clergy, or the h'rcnch clergy as a body with 
the Ultramontane minority, that the atili-cloricnl depot i('s 
at once saw their way mad<j plain for them. fSTo one, s:iid 
M. Gamuetta, need defend religion, for no one has cither 
attacked or threatened it. When tho Left speak of 
the olorical paHy they have in view neither religion 
nor those who sinceixdy practise ri‘ligiou. Lven, among 
tho clergy thomsfdve.s there fire many who regret 
that the defences which former Legislatures have i.ei Up 

X inst the u-surpation of Oie Vati<'an should have l>een 
wed to fall into disuse. It i.s not of tlie.se men, tho true 
French clergy, that politicians are afraid, but of that ccide- 
sioHiical party which ha.s Rome, not France, for its emitiv. 
In tho Pontivy cdoetiou tho question of ndigion was not 
even raised. Rot h tho candidates wore Gat Iiolie.4 ; onewu.s 
a priest, tho other wa.s worthy to bo a priest, lint (he 
Chamber had a right to know, and was bound to inquire 
in order to know, whether those two candidates solicited 
the votes of their fellow-citi/icns with cTitiro liberty and 
entire equality. Ry showing a calm dfieriiilnal iou to re- 
strict the clergy williin the limits proper to their functions, 
and to no longer allow theiii to make tho puljiit a p.ditieal 
engine, the Chamber would assort freedom ot elocj;uii, and 
restore peace to those who at present, import into politiLs 
iho party passions derived from their relighms divi.siuns. 

If M. OamuettA could really cficcl tluj object which ])n 
thus held up to tho CJiamhor, it would bo f bf-iply bought 
by the invalidation of any number of eh (daons. It must 
Iw remembered, liowcver, that this t/oject is very much 
more difilciilt of attainment than tJic apparently parallel 
one which Parliaments and Judges have Ironi time to time 
endeavoured to secure in Ireland. It tloee not seem to 
have been alleged in this ilebaUj tlirit any eocn-cion was 
used at the Pontivy election. The grievaDce of the Left/ 
is not that the pric.sts forced tho electors t(, vote ^^giiinst 
their consciences or tlieir wishns, but simply that tboy, 
being priests, did w’Imt is only pcrmis.sibl© to laymen. 
They behaved themselves tis thoi-ouglily energetic par- 
tisans, and this, according to the principle which M. 
Gambe^iTA xvishes the Chamber to take fis its guide, 
cannot bo toloiutcd in men who havo no <?oncern with the 
aifairs of tho world. But unless Al. Gamueita can sriecced 
in moderating the language often used by moml>ers of his 
party, there is not much chance that the French clergy will 
keep themselves ooraplciely apart from politics. I'ho dis- 
tinction whicli he draws between attacking religion and 
attacking the political influence of the Church is as much 
dittregardod by the Extreme Loft as by the Extreme Right. 
It is possible that the clergy may bo originally to blame 
foT^ this confusion, and that it is tboir nuHcrupulous use of 
political weapon.^ ihat has made rebgiou so hated by certain 


politicians. But this does not alter the fact that the 
clergy have at present good grounds for bdieving that, if 
the extreme Ropnblioan ]mrty were at the head of afikirs^ 
their religious liberty would bo curtailed as well aa their 
political liberty. J^eforo M. Gambetta can mako them 
contented with tho part which ho wishes to assign them, 
he must at least convince them that, if they do not meddlo 
xvith politics, politicians will not meddle with religion ; andf 
ill order to do this ho must impose on the anti-clerical 
passion of his followers a bridle to which as yet they show 
but little disposition to submit. 


LOUD GAUN.AKVON’S SOUTB AFIUOAN POLICY^ 

r ORl^ CARNARVON’S courteous and argumentative 
do.sjijiteh to the Government of the Capo will not con- 
vert tho loeal Mliii.sicrs, because it is iinpossiblo to con- 
ciliate opponents who aro bent on a quarrel. Mr. Moj/rtNO 
is consciously or uncotiseiously employed in reducing tho 
didicult and novel theory of the internal independence of 
col‘"‘iiics tt> a jiraotical absurdity or dead-lock. The oxperi- 
meiii liiis only been tried within tho last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it has hitherto succeeded us well as could bo 
expci tcd ; but a responsible Minister who devotes his 
energic.s to tho object of taunting and thwurling tho Im- 
pt:rial Government enjoys, aiming other facilities, tho 
advantage of iibsointo impunity. Lord Cau.vakvon may 
.s:itisfy impartial critics that Mr. MoLTEXo is iioitlior wiso 
nor wfll bred, but. until the m.ajority of tho Cidoni.al Parlin- 
is fdiiftcd, the Miuistt;i*s may sot both tho Governor 
ami the SECUErABY of State at defiance. Tho anomaly of 
a vote of censure on tho Homo Government proposed by 
the local Ministry is censured with dignified moderation in 
Lonl CAnNAUVON’s flespatch. After paying Mr. Moetbno a 
personal compliment, Lord Caunai:von espressos his opinion 
that it can only havo been from a failure to uuderstand 
“ the relations which must, both in l.angnage and in 
“ firaetiee, subsist between tho Imperial Government 
‘‘ and the ollicer.s of a Colonial Govemmeut, that 
‘‘ lie overlooked the fiict that tho terms of his motion 
“ were such as aro, to the best of my belief, with- 
“ out ^larallol or precedent oven in ca.vo.s which havo 
“ been far more open to controversy tl)an tbis can be said 
to be, and for obvious reasons are not udojited by persons 
contimiiiig to hold oltico in the colonies under the repre- 
“ .-entatives of the (^>uefn.” Nevortheless Mr. Moi/iexo 
will probably persevere ; and there is no reason to suppose 
tliafc Lis majority will decline to follow hiuL His complaint 
is in .substance tliat Mr. h’BOunic on many occasions at- 
taedeed the policy of the loeal Government, while he was 
known to enjoy J/ord Cabnarvon’s confidence. It is uscdeiss 
to explain to angry politicians that, in cm.sequoiico of tho 
failuro of the jiroject of «a Conference, Mr. Fuoude boro no 
ollicial character. Lord Carnarvon romiiuls the malcontent 
j\l inisters that all his own despatches were addres.sed ©x- 
chi.sively to tlio Governor; bub he is not careful to 
disgiii.se lus full approval oi tho measures which were 
eloquently ailvocated by Mr. FroUok. Opinion in tho 
colony is divideil on tho important subject of l^outli 
African coiifcdcralion, and it will not be known before tho 
n<*xt election whether- tho Capo is in favour of union. Mr. 
iMoT.TKNO has exhibited some adroitness in substituting tho 
i.shue between himself and Lord Cabnarvon for tho moro 
important qiiefeition of forminc/ a Confederacy. 

It will bo a cause of regret if tho most important of 
the* South African communitios continues to reject Lord 
Carnarvon’s moderate proposals. There is reason to liopo 
that Natal, Griquoland, and the two outlying Republics 
will send dedogates to tho Conference which is invited 
to incot in London. It is not intended that tJio ropresouta- 
tives should have power to pledge their constituents to any 
mcasiirti of which they may themselves approve ; but Lord 
C\RNAKVON hopes that mLsunderstandings may bo removed 
and difficulties smoothed by jireliuiinaiy discuB.sjon. 
Although iho various Logislatnres will reserve tho right of 
iudepondent action, tho nomination of delegates may per- 
liaps bo considered to involve an admission of the priuciplo 
of confederation. If the Government of tho Cajie thinks 
fit to abandon its attit.iido of opposition, it may at any time 
take part in the Couferenco ; but as long as Mr. Molteno 
remains in office ho is not likely to pf ^fit by tho opportunity. 
One important adherent to tho of a Conforonoo has 
lieen already Bocured. Mr. Brand, President of tho Orange 
Free State, is about to visit England, having obtaini^ from 
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tlt6 Volkmod^ or Aumnbly, fall powers to ost aodordiag 
to his jodgment oa tehslf of his State. Jjord Oabvauvok 
openly deolares his wish that ^*ihe two RopabKos may soo 

their way on feir and honooi^le terms to rcenmo their con-. 
*^aexion with the British Crown, ftomwliichtb^wreunfor- 
•• tunatolysoparatedmanyyearBsmoe.” The Imperial Govorn- 
t'^iont perhaps attached too little importance at tlio time to 
the ominous oommencornoni of tho process of curtailing 
the frontiers of tho Empire; but the secession of tho 
Dutch oouimunities which now constitute the two Kepub- 
lies could probably nob have been proveutod. When the 
farmers first left the English territory attompts were made 
to follow thorn with a claim of continued allogianco, but 
their answer to tlie proclamations of the Colonial Govern, 
ment was a farther withdrawal. The causes of tho irrita- 
tion which thou prevailed have become obsolete, and cx|>o. 
nonce has shown that all the South African settlements 
have interests in common. If all tho provinces wero 
independent States, they would almost certainly find it 
ezpe*diont to unite for various purposes, and especially 
for tho adoption of a common policy towaids tho for- 
midable tribes of the interior. The union may 
bo as easily and as luscfully accomplished under the 
British Crown, and, as long the colonies maintain a 
nominal dependence, it can ho oflbeted in no other form. 
Mr. Moltuno*s proceedings may satisfy the authorities of 
the Free States that the Minister of a colony is as fully at 
liberty to use strong language as if he wero President of a 
Kopublic. 

One among many reasons for urging confederation at 
tho present time is founded on tho untoward result of 
Marshal MAoMAnoN’s award os to Delagoa Bay. It is 
believed that the Portuguese Government will mako ofiers 
to the Free States for an access to tho Castern coast which 
would render their trade in a great mcusarc iudt^pendoiit 
of the neighbouring colonics. If a conviiiiient route by 
Delagoa Jlay is established, it would bo dosiral)le in tho 
interest of all parties that it should bo used by the •in- 
habitants of all the neighbouring provinces. Althongh 
now democn^tic communities in all parts of tho world 
soem to have an inviuciblo antipathy to free trade, any in- 
fluence which tho Imperial Government may possess will 
bo exercised in accordance with sound economic prin- 
ciples. Even protective duties will less mis- 

chievous in propoxtion to tho extent of territory which 
may be included within a common frontier. • Largo 
ureas of country can bear vicious tariffs with com- 
parativo immunity from suffering, becau.so internnl trade 
is absolutely free. There are many objections to tho 
juxtaposition of independent European setlleuieuts in new 
countries. Tho acquisition of tho Dutch sottleiiKsiLs on tho 
Gold Coast, and tho proposed cxcliango of territory with 
Franco in tho same region, were suggested by exj»eriexico 
of tho difiicultios which sometimes arise from too close 
neighbourhood when it is also necessary to deal with un- 
civilized races. Tho Kafirs of South Africa arc warlike, 
and naturally intoUigont ; and their numburs are unknown . 
Their friendly or hostile relations with the Free States 
iiec(3ssarily affect tho interests of tlio adjacent culouica. 
Other causos of dissension have already arisen. Tiio dis- 
covery of the diamond liolds has given rise to a territorial 
dispute which urgently requires u scUlenieiit. The 
Government of tho Ctape has supported the occupat ion by 
English immigrants of lands wliich are claimed by the Free 
State. As Mr. Moltxno and his coUeagues impute tho 
blame of encroachment to the Imperial Govei-nmeut, it 
may be inferred that the Free Stato Las really suffered a 
grievance. Lord Carnabvon may perhaps succeed in effect- 
ing a oompromiao; and confedemtiou would go far to 
render future coUisions innocuous. 

At home there will bo little differenee of judgment on 
Lord Cabnauton's South African policy. A Seorotary uf 
State fojp the Colonies who is only anxious to lead a quiet 
life may avoid or adjourn troublesome question.'^ if he de- 
termines habitually to abstain from interference. Some of 
Lord CABiffAirvoN’s prodecessors have encountered the oc- 
casional petulance of colonists by intimations that the 
mother-country could dispense with a counexion which 
caused more trouble than advantage. Otliei's have, liko 
Lord Cabxa’BVOZI himself, encouraged a genuine, if capricious, 
loyalty by expressing on all snitahlr occasions the pride 
wmob an Imperial Qovenxmfi)*tr ought to feel in regarding 
piosperouB and growing dependonmes. Lord Cabnabvon, 
not content with the mere forms of courtesy, has desired 
, to mark Me term of offioe by tbo proihotion of a soheme 


which conduces greatly to tho benefit of the Sooth Afrioan 
Colonies. The attempt to unite a number of pTOtixmee 
mto a dominion which may hereafter become powerAd find 
independent is not a proof of tho sealous and tumrping 
policy which Mr. Moltkno perversely attributes to the 
SECftKTAKV of State. In ancient times it was thought 
that division fiEmilitatod external control. The charge 
of iiucoxistilujbional conduct which is preferred by the Oape 
Goyornment shows how soon political systems may be 
acclimatized and taken for granted. Mr. Mot/n;'.xo peraops 
fancies that the relations of a Colonial Secretary to a sem> 
goveitiing colony are as fully ascertained and understood 
as tho teaditionul rules of the English Constitution. It 
seldom occurs to impatient colonial patriots that, as long as 
any trace of dx^pendouco remains, tho Imperial Government 
I must somotxinos mako its authority felt. It is still uncer* 

, tain whether it will be possible permanoutiy to govern 
I groat colonies and at tho same time to let thorn govern 
themselves. Tho jusilfication of a system which may seem 
j paradoxical Is that tliere is no praciioablo alternative. The 
j control which still remains to tho Crown must bo suspendod 
whtmover it is seriously resisted. Long before responsible 
government wras csiabliahod at tho Ga|jo the Colony 
peremptorily and succoSHfuily rofusod to admit txauspoited 
convicts. It will be still mure easy to rcjcc.t a beneficial 
schomo of confederation ; nor has the Imporkil Government 
any selfish intercsl: of its own in securing a great advantage 
to tho South African Colonies. 


THE MERCHANT SHirriNG BILL. 

I F divisions went by argameut, tho success of Mr. 

PlimsolCs jiroposal to substitute a system of com- 
pulsory survey of merchant ships for the system of 
optional detention wliich the Govoniment wLhes to make 
perpetual would have been Kccured by Mr. ltiSF.D’B speech 
on Monday. Tho real distinction Injtwecn tho two pro- 
posals is, that the Bill does at haphazard, and with the 
maximum of inconvenience to all concomod, wlxat com- 
pulsory survey would do regularly, and with tho minimum 
of inconvenience. The distinction which tho Government 
tried to set up between making themselves responsible for 
the seaworthiness of ships and leaving the owners respon- 
sible has no existence. The Bill is a Bill empowering the 
Board of Trade “ to detain ships provihiunally for thu 
*• parpo.se of being surveyed,’' If tho owners are to 
reniaiii responsible for tho soun(luos.sof tho ships they send 
to sea, what businoss has the Board uf Trade either to delain 
or 8ur\ cy t hern ? To hold a niuii rcjKponsiblo for what ho dooB 
is to say to him. Do this or that if you like, but remember 
that you do it at your peril. If tho Government euro 
about consistency, they ought to strike out the clauses 
giving their officers power to detain unsafe ships, and pre- 
scribiug a procedure for regulating thoir detention, and trust 
entirely to the. operation of the clause ivhich mokes it a 
misdemeanour to send an unseaw’oi'thy ship to sea. All 
that the oitlci'rR of the Board of Trade would then have tu 
do would bo to remind the owner of a sus]»ected ship that, 
if lie pcrsisteil in sending it to sea, ami it was afterwards 
proved to have been in an unseaworthy state, ho would 
incur certain penalties. To do tho Government justice, they 
have too much regard for the lives of sailors to leave ship- 
ow'nors alone in thi.s fashion. Accordingly, they take the rcs- 
spousibility of a suspected shiji off tho shipowner’s shoulders 
and lay it on their own. It is true that they proclaim all 
the time that no kucIi traiister i.s being efieoted, and protest 
against tho notion of eumpulsoi'y survey as something 
allogctlior destructive of tho principle of thoir measure. 
But tho surwey of a ship under tho jirovisious of the Bill 
is in all raspeets as compulsory as it would bo under Mr. 
Plimsoll's Amendment. Tho dcjtaining officer gives tho 
shipowner no ohoioo in tho matter. Ho does not go to 
him and say, I believe that yunr ship is not fit to go to 
sea ; will you let her go, and take the responsibility of what- 
ovor befalls her, or will you make over tho responsibility 
to mo, and let me decide whether she is fit in sail P On the 
contrary, in the case of every ship which a detaining officer 
chooses to survey tho owner has no choice whethei: be will 
have his ship surveyed or not. In fact, it is inaccurate, 
though convenient, to speak of compulsory survey in cou- 
tiudifitiuction to the survey provided for in tlm Bill. We 
ought rather te speak of systemaiio survey as opposed to 
random survey. As Mr. Bxeo putit^ Government 
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** do not saj, We decline to survey ships and dctemine tbeir and inakos what he thinks to be sufflolent ropairs in herp 
^Tenivorfcliincsa. They undertake this duty ; but, instead of it will ' bo very much more easy for Kim to prove that ha 
* taking the initiative, they wait till somebody bn'nga to did such and such things than for the prosecution to prove 
their notice the fact that a ship alleged to be unscaworthy that he did not do them. The bills for the work done will 
is proceeding to sea, and then tho Govurument, who how remain, and from them it will be possible to form a fairly 
say it is not their duty to do these things, readily and aociimtc estimate of the extont to which the ship was re- 
“ chcorfnlly step in and do them.” They will not i-elieve paired. If the work thus shown to have boon done 
shipowners of responsibility of their own mere motion, but obviously inaJecpiato to tho needs of tho ship, there will be 
they are 'perfectly willing to relieve them of it at 1 lie sug- no injustice in condemning tbo owner. If it was pre- 
gttstion of the man in the street. Why tho Government sumably adequate to those neods, ho may ooniidently count 
should havo taken up this position is incomprehensible, on an a^'quittnl. 

They can hardly hope to havo conciliated both tho ship- It jh diflicu It to feci much interest in the farther progress 
owners and tho public, inasnuicli ms, if tho Hill is really of a measure which is plainly doomed to be inopcirative. 
carried out, the former will bo subjccicd to ell maimer of Wo do not say that, if tho Hoard of Trade aro prepared to 
annoyance; while, if it is not really carried out, tho latter prosecute every owner of a ship which is proved to have 
are certain to bo dissatisfied. Tho only oxplurmtion i.s that gone to son in an unseaworlhy state, and to detain every 
they have a gemuino admiration for tho syiiuiietry of their ship pieparing to go to sea w'hich is suspected of being iu 
proposed legislation, which sustains them against criticism, an unscaworthy sUitc, something will nob havo been uono 
It is to be hoped that it will prove ccpiaily i llicacious in even by this Hill to protect sailors against avoidable loss 
sustaining tliem ugninst the unpopularity whicli is certain of life. Hut it will have been done in the most cam bro us 
to follow upon onticism. and costly manner, and even then tho principal value of tho 


The moans by which the Governinent propose to pii^vcnL 
unscaworthy ships from being sen! to sea havo now bec*n 
ill opeiation for about half a yejir, nnd ihosnuio n»‘\vspaper.'4 
which report tho debate oir the I'lanso of the Hill wliich 
niak(*s sending an unseawoi ihy ship to sea a rnisdornoanour 
report a trial iiutler the iddiiieal clause in the ti'inporary 
Act of last year. From the procee(linu;s in this caM*, fhore- 
foro. we may learn ^Yhat kind of jidlneuci* fids tiireat w hieh 
ilie Governinent think fen-iMe is to evercise 

on shipowners. Tho prosecution was institiued by tho 
Hoard of Trade againsf one IIo\m:ll for sending iv ship 
called tlio Luadn' from IMynioutli to the Mersey on tho 
Ji9tb of November, 1875. The sliip rea<'hed lh«! Mersey in 
safety, but tho Hoard of Trade thought they hud reason 
for HUBpeeting bor seaworthiness, and caused her to 
bo surveyed. She was then found to l)0 utterly rotten 
“ wherever aim was opened,” ami the surviyors gave 
cvidonco wdiich induced the connss l f(jp the defence to say 
that he would not uttcinpt to lontend ihut. she was 
seaworthy. Tho facts on which fho pruseention ndied to 
bring Imine guilty kuowletlgo of the ship’s eondi:' >n to tho 
owner were that tbo master and crew luid lieen hel 1 blamo- 
los.s for abandoning tho i.LcJ( rut sea in ^Inly i^^75, on the 
score of tlio proved rotteni ess of lier masts and riggiiirr, 
and that after thix report 11owi:iJa hud ncv<’r einjiloyed 
any surveyor to o.xamine Jut, l‘nt had been i!oriteut with 
spending some 50/. in rr]>jiirs. which, .as tho i?vent. proved, 
were utterly inKullieient. In fact, as the ship, ailer being 
surveyed by the Hoard ofl’nide, was sold ;iL lh<< ’ bn ak- 
“ ing-np price” of 105/., ity may bo surinisiMi that she wa.s 
really not capable ot being repaired. Jf tlie.se facts had 
been stated hypothetically 111 the I louse of Commom on 
Thursday iiighT,\ve irmigniethrd SirCiiARi.i-s AnnKm.KYwould 
have said that this was preiMSeiy one (»fthe cases .sgainst 
which the Hill is intended to guard. I hit t lu' pwciscly 
similar Xri of la^t year i.s jdiiinly insutheii nr, to guant ugaiust 
them, for tho juiy found ITowl't.l not gndty. Wheilivr, iu 
RpitC of tho tcslirnony of tlie surveyors, they that 

the Leador was seaworthy, or w hether tin y hLJitJ\ed that 
HoWKMa laid used all re:isor\tihl(^ means to insin\! h< i' .sea- 
worthiiies.s, does not a[»pear ; Imt, on one grourul or another 
the prosecution broke <lowri. .\ndas this jiro.-.eeul ion failed, 
tho majority of tlieia will prob;ihIy tall. Fi i lia[*s this may 
bo some comfort tt) Lord Fsr.i\(iioN under the njcetioii of 
his Atficndment on Thui sday. The clau.''e, ns it. sland.s, 
makes the sender of an unscaworthy .ship to .sea guilty of a 
misdemeanour, ” unless he proves ” th.it he used nil rea- 
sonable means to make her .seaworthy. Lord 
proposed to make him g’^ihy of a ini^deim anoiir ‘‘ if it bo 
provedthat ho madedclault in ii.sing” such roaMJiiablo means. 
The adoption of this Anionclrnent would h:i\c destroyed even 
that semblance of enioiency wbich <lio Hill now po.ssosstiH. 
Tho fact that a ship lui.s lieen found to be nn.^-ea worthy i.s, 
as Sir Chakles ADDEUtriv said, strong pivsnniptiv'o pi’oof 
against tho owner, and it i.s no Inirdship to <;all on him to 
rebut this presumptive proof. If fi shipowner is so un- 
fortunate as to posso.ss unscaw’orthy slii[)S wliich bo be- 
lieves to be tboioughly seaworthy, ib will no doubt be 
difficult for him to prove that lie u.^od all reasonable means 
to correct .1, defect of tho (‘.vi^tence of which In* had i?o 
puspicion. Hut there i re probably few Bhipowuens in 
this nndnncboly position, and if tluuo bjiany', the ollect of 
tbo Act wil* In*, to eiK'ourugo more frequent Hiirvty.s. A« 
rogarcla the owner who knows that his slnp if uiis'jawortliy 


Act will bo Ih.at it has demonstrated the necessity for an 
Act of u diilbrent character. When the Board of Trade 
have groivn tired of striving to obtain impossible con- 
victions, and of wasting money on conjectural surveys, 
they will at hast come to tho eonclusion that the easie.st 
Avay of preventing unseaworl hy ships from going to sea is 
to prevent ships from becoming unscaw’orthy. 


Noxiors VAPoiniAS. 

rilllJO Puho of NoKTmTMfn.RLA>iD has rendered an impor- 
-l- taut public sei\icc in moving an addre.ss fora Hoyal 
Coniinissioii to inquire into the working and arrangement 
of wT)rk.s and manufaeiorit‘S from whii*h sulphurous acids, 
sulphuretted hydnigen, and ammoniacal or other vapours 
and gases are givqn olf ; to aai*erl-aiu tho elfoct produoed 
thereby on ummal or vegetable life, and to report on tho 
menus lo be adopri*d for the prevention of injury thereto 
arising from tluj exhalations of such acid.s, vapour.s, and 
gasivs, and upon the legislativo measures required for that 
purpose. It is s.Htistiict/ory lo know that tho Govern- 
iiii fit is prepared to act upon tlii.s Ilesolutii»n, with tho 
f xeeption of tho part relating to legislative nie.asurca. Tho 
Diiko t>f liiciiMO-Ni) was very indignant at tho idea of a 
lluyal Commission invading the province of the GovornmcTit 
ill regard to J)ropo^iIlg any new Jegi.slatiori; hut he perhaps 
forg<»t the great uiiiuber of Royal Commissions which aro at 
present in existence for the express purposnof devising a policy 
lor a (jowrnment which Ims got none of it.s own. Tlie Slave 
Chreiilar C()mmi.^.sioll is a striking illnstraLion of this weak- 
ne.*^s of the Ministry, and it i.s certainly ouriouB that, while 
so abjectly dep(*mlent i>ii outsiders for advice on great quc.s- 
tion.s, it should bo so sensitive as to rreeiving a hint or 
two on Jiltk* uTie.'i. It is needless to say that tho Report of 
a Royal Commission docs not commit the Goveriimont 
in llu) slighto.'^t degive. Tlie advice may bo taken or left, 
but it ).«» usually that of a compoleni adviser who at least 
deserves to ho Jieard, 'J’h.o Diiko of RlciLMOND jierhaps 
Ihinks that on oeeasioris when tho Government is repre- 
sented by three Dukes rolled into one it ought to bo 
tre.iR'd with more awe than whon rnpiv.sentcd only by a 
Alini.Mer in iho Ijower lIon.se. Happily, however, it i.s not 
oi'mnoh cimsi^ipH iieo whotlier tho Ro^al Gommissioa makes 
any suggestions or not as lo chatiges in the law. Tho main 
thing at present is that thcro should be a thorough iiiquiiy, 
and that iho f.iei.s slionld be asoiTluiucd in .such a way as to 
I form a ha.sis for legislation. It seoins that in the first 
iurtunco the Duke ol' Noi{T111TMUKRtani» intended to eonfino 
his projiosril to tiie Tyiio di.srriet, which i.s no doubt bad 
enough; hut iio found that the com plaints of poisonous 
al rnospliere were .^'o wide and extonJetl to .so many clillcrent 
knid.s of works, that it was neces.sary to enlarge tho 
ti'rm.s of his motion. The Archbishop ot Cantewdukv, who 
followed in I he dobiiU^, was able from bis own ezperionco 
at Laiubeth to give ample confirimition of tho neccRBit^ 
for an cxtoii.sion of iho inquiry. Ho anticipated the criti- 
cism that ho was speaking for himself by remarking that 
be was not eoxitiued to residence at LamUith, bat could go 
else whore, and that it wiis the poor, and not the rich, who 
were tho real sairerors iu Bach a caao. This is a 
very important observation, and goes to the root of 
tho wbulu cpicstiou. Jt is quite certain that no 
pci’son of means wlio could afford to live aoj^Aero else ^ 
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would chooBo Lambbth for, a reaideace ; bat there ia tiii- 
fortunaiely a very large class of poor people who cannot 
find accommodation anywhere olso, and who have a- right 
V'*' to claim some consideration. The Archbishop explained 
that he bad nothing to say against the potteries,^ which 
aupply a livelihood to a largo number of the inhabitants ; 
but ho contended that manure-heaps, though right enough 
in thoir place, ought not to be piled up in thu midst of 
a dense population to sicken and poison them. 

This was a subject in which the laic Lord Derby took a 
great interest, and ho was instrumental in setting on foot 
some useful legislation. He only started the subject, how- 
ever, and it luvs since been found to require more stringent 
treatment. The Duke of Richmond, speaking on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, stated his belief that the local 
and sanitary authorities throughout the country alri>ady 
possess Biifiicient power to deal with such ca.ses, and that, 
on complaint being made from any place, it is the duty of 
the Board to order an inspection to be made, and, il* there 
is cause, to have the law put in force. Thtjro is, however, 
the Duke explained, somet imes a dilBculty in discovering 
exactly what gas or emanation it is that corrupts the air, and 
who is responsible for it. He also sUitcd that, in various 
ways something has been done to render the operation of 
the law both more spceitic and comprehensive. For liiBUncc, 
the amount of muriatic acid allowed to be emitted has been 
diminished, and a competimi inquirer has been directed to 
ascertain generally what nuisances arising from nutnnfac- 
turcs arc dangerons to health, and how they can be. abated. 
This inquiry is not yi?t concluded, and it is reasonable that 
the Government should wait for it bet'oro doing aiiyiliiiig. 
At the same time, it is obvious that, if a process of inann- 
factnro is shown to have results detrimental to public 
bealtli, there is always one way in which it can^ bo 
at once abated, and that is by simply suppressing it; 
and there ought to bo no besltation in doing so 
when the case is dear. There is an idea widely preva- 
lent among trading bodies, such as inaunro-mongcrs, 
bone-boiltTS, knackers, and other dealers in filthy refuse, 
that they Lave a right to carry on their business irrc.spcc- 
tiivfdy of public eorivenionce, simply bccans^o it is one which 
is profitable to thernsolvos. The Railway Companies Lave 
in like manner an idea that the question of not killing people 
on their lines is to bo determined by their own tinaiicial 
necessities. It is very much to bo wished that Parliament 
should tako up a strong and resolute position on these 
questions, and make people uuderstand that no one has a 
right to jeopardize the lives or health of the community 
for his own private advaulago, and that if his business in- 
fringes on public rights of this kind, he must either give it 
up or tako itwduirehe can carry it on under harmless condi- 
tions. It is a common plea in cases of nuisance that the 
nuisance was on the spot linst, and population came after- 
wards ; but it should Ini held to ho a lixed principle that the 
population has a right to settlt; where it cau, and that 
if population comes the uui.saiice must go. It is obvious 
that tlie conditions upon which alone a nuisance cun bo 
tolerated — that it is carried on in such u way that it does 
no injury to any one — cease to exist as soon as it becomes 
the centre of a crowded neighbourhood. Any one who goes 
by railway to a Greenwich dinner must know tho atmo- 
sphere which is created by tho bone-boilers and tilth-col- 
lectors of Bermondsey, and which outdoes the wilde.st 
fancio.s of Dante's Hell. It is quite intelligible that at 
one time, wheu Bermondsey and that region was compara- 
tively open, it was a yovy good place for such abominations. 
But when the claim is sot up tliab population makes no 
diSevenoo to the rights of tho proprietors of these places, 
it is necessary to ask what these rights amount to. Can it 
be contended that because a man boc-omes p<^s.se.s 3 ed of a 
paHicular bit of property he is entitled to use thau property 
so as to render uninhabitable a largo area of land around 
it, which belongs to other people, and with which bo has 
nothing whatevei* to do P It is impossible to imagino a 
xnoro proposterouR proposition ; yet it is a ploa whioh is con- 
stantly advanced by persons interested in operations whioh 
are injurious to public health. It is surely no violation of 
the rights of property in land to sav that such a use shall 
not be made of it as to be dii^otly offensive and hurtful 
to tho public. Even whero bod imolls do not kill j^oplo, 
they cauw ^ annoyance which makes life miserable. It 
' is usually 4pi}y a question of expense whether there shall be 
^ any nuisance in Ihis way or not, and it is no answer to say 
that the profits of trade will ho reduood if measures have 
to be taken to mitigate or remove the evil. 


Lord Abekdabe, who hankers after what be a 
middle course, admitted that a caso had been made out 
for inquiry, but remarked that he should he glad to b^r 
that the inquiry was to bo coadactod by {|>ersons competent, 
to dcwl with it. This c»f course is an obviously essoiitial 
coudition of any intcrferc?nce, and there is yp yca^n why. 
it should not be falhllod. At the present moment the 
difficulty is that, though tho law condemns nuisaneeu, 
there is great dilUcnlty and expense in putting the 
law into operation, and notliing effectual will be done 
until some ituichinory i.s devised for enabling privato 
persons to compete with the rich persons who havo a com- 
mercial intcr(‘st in iX'Tpctu.ating these abominations, liord 
WiNMAitJ ekjh pointed out, a.s tlio Archbishop of CAMTkR- 
BCRY hiivl done bt^hn'c, that tho chief sulIcrciB are the poor, 
who hitvo to live where they can. Ho said he could mention 
iimtauees where whole villages and towns were covered 
with these noxious vapours, but the wealthier jjart of the 
inhabiranl.*!, who profited by tlio labour of the workpeople, 
wero able (o build villas in healthy spots away from tho 
miuKtiia, while the humbler classes wore exposed to tho 
poison. 


MI?. AND TIIIC CIVIL EXfilNEKUS. 

I T is to be lu)p('fl that the JIomko of Commons fully appreciates 
the oompliiiirnt which is implii^ in tho fact that, when Mr. 
Lowe has Hiiything sensible to stiy, he chooses the House as the 
place to 8tiy it in, while, when he lias a display of ignorance or 
abHurdity cf any kind to make, liu commonly chooses some other 
held. Blit it is hnrdlv n.>H^^clful to thu Oivil Kngineers to pick 
thi'iu out ns n class of hearers to whom any kind of fallacy may 
bo saftdy R<ldroHsrd year after year. A (hvil Fingincer need not*, 
aa a Civil Lugineer, have gon<^ through the kind of Toscarch which 
is needed fully to expose tho gi'oteMpic shallowness of Mr. 1/Owe's 
talk ; hut wo niiglii .«iupp()so that a man of eminence in any pro- 
fobion must Imvo niuthcr wit enough to see how ono fallacy of 
Mr. l^iwe's coniradicls ujiothitr. Mr. J-<owe’s hatred of sound 
louiTiing ivacbo?< eiuth a pitch that, so that ho can say something to 
its dli>ere(lit, souiolhiug in id his beloved Ignorance, it is 

wholly inditfcroiit to him if tho Encomium Afori^ of one year 
supplies tho remliest of answers to tho Encomium .VonVnof another 
year. It is not so long ago that .Mr. J^>wo was full of contempt 
for imciont (.Ireece, and ol admiration for modern Kurope. Tliia 
time lie is all for aiiciiuit Givece, except .so far as bo is for ancient 
Rome, while ho looks on tho events which called modern Europe 
into being as a “ Jiideous cutastruphe/' ** a frightful gulf m 
the hi{?to»ry of maukiiid.” Finglaud, Franco, Hormany, Americ^i, 
do unhfippilv exi'^t; that Mr. Lowo cannot hinder; bis only 
comfort is limt such a ralaiiiily * us tJiat which created them 
“ can never oveiTake iiumlvind again.” Wo certainly hope timt 
Mr. Jiowe is right; but wo cannot share his aouming re- 
grets that tho. btnlo id* things wdiieh cxibted in tbo third or fourth. 
ccMtuiy of our era did not go uii to our own time. A^ King 
Alfonso wished that ho had had to arrange the creation oi 
the ■svorld, so Mr. Lowe w'oiild havo been well pleased to have 
been intnistod w'ith managing the hi'^tory of the world. On the 
whole, judging by llie. refill, wo are iiiclim'il to think that things 
have been iirainged Ivltev than Mr. liowe >\ould have managed 
thorn. We cannol culiiily iicquiosce in au iirrangoiuent of history 
which wmihl havo shut ourselves out from all share in it. WV -- 
wo, that is, iu a M*ry wide Hon^e— we, thu nations of modern 
JOuropu and America, are, we freely confess it, mere barbaiians. 
We did — w’o canuoi. deny il — come in like a “cataclysm” (wu 
copy tho hard word humbly) on lhal ancient and belter stale of 
things which .Mr. Lowo would have liked to keep on. Still we 
have done something in our time. We havo at least produced 
Mr. Lowe. And we have alsv) prtwlucod the House of Commons 
and the luslilutiou id‘ Civil Engineers, in order that Mr. Jjowe 
may have lilting Helds for ihe di.>4pltiv alike of his wisdom and his 
folly. 

Let us then turn n^ido for a inonient from tho Sad prospect of 
that modern world whose uxistenct* Mr. l^owo Jiiis not been able 
to hinder, and look back- to those bright(*r times which have so 
lately won .Mr. Lowe us their votary. Not a word n» w about the 
folly of thinking about things thnt liappenud so long Ago; not a 
word by way ol’ despising pelty States ; not a word about the in- 
signiij(‘Hncu of tho jietty shmglifer at Mantthon compared with 
the glorious destruction done by a “ good railway acciaent.” Mr. 
Low'c bas turned (Irock; to bo smv, be has become a Greek of 
rather an odd scliool; still, ho hua becx>me a Greek of eouie 
kind. He has found his hero, aud his hero ia one who was 
received with such worship at Athens that Mr. Lowe can certainly 
never speak disrospcctfully of Athons agiua. Mr. Lowe will havo 
nothing in any ca8« of “ small grammatical researdiBt .” of “ l^ 
poetrjY* of “ execrablo histories and biograpLies.” ‘f. AU this is 
•‘rubbish to be read by the low and thrown asidt) by the many ” ; 
all the rubbish, we may ffueas, of Athens in the days bf her glory. 
But Mr. Lowe looks with respect on tho “extraordinary develop- 
m«»ni of engineering talent” of which he takes Dcnietrius—we 
assome that PoliorkStds is meant--and Archimedes ns his ex- 
amples. To be sure Mr, Lowe may seem to ordinary minds to be 
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u :itt?e coiifuAod ns to his chronolo^^y; but a man who thinks Still it id always pleasant in these casee to see a nsani lUl Into 
that the wholo course of human affairs lifts pone wroup may pei’haps hia own tmp. Mr. JjOW'o would, by help of engineering^ have kepi 
have the right of rejirraiipiup iho particular cuntaries in any order the nations of modern Europe out of the field of history. Now * 
which ho may like beat. Otherwise we might have thought it an little study of oxocrablo histories might have taught him that y 
execrable history, rubbiali which did not deserve to be nsiid evon engineering was just the thing which was tried against those 
by the few, which should nkoe l>eiuotrius and Archimedes afti*r nations, and which failed to kwp tliom out. Did Mr. Lowe ever 
tiocratea and Plato. Yet tnis would seem to bo the armngonumt u Romau nquodiici, ft Roman wall, a Roman road, a Bomaa 
of things contemplated by Mr. Lowe — a Isittor arrangement possibly bridge ? Till lie arow to teach us In^tter we had always thought 
than that which voally liapiKjned, but still ono which, wlien slatei that iu the whole life of the Roman Commouwe^th and the 
M a matter of fact, eounds a little dUirtling. “ It hudeed/' Mr. Uoni/m iMupire, down at lou^t to the begiimii^ of the thousand 
Lowe lells ua, ‘‘at one linu* as if the pliy.^icnl pliilosoplu^^rs wore yoars of misery, th«To w'aa a good deal more of the old school of 
about to carry the day, Tiiere wiw an ox'lraordinary development ] Demolrius and Archimedes in the world than there was of the achool ' 
of engineering talent in I he nnohjiit Avovld — witness (lie names of | of Socrates nml Pin lo. The lessons which those times teach is ezaotW 
Demetrius and Arciiim«'dt)s. Rut .sninohow Iho perianal cliamcter < the opposiLe to that which ia drawn from them by Mr» Lowe. Lf 
of ScKJi-atoA and the eloquonce of i*lato overpowered t lie huidcncy j eiigiiwM-ring, if material force and mechanical skill, was all that was 
towards physical science, and people gave tlnuu>olves up to hazy ’ needed to keep an empire sttfo, the Roman power might have gone 
metaphysics instead of InoKiiig int<» the 81 ) lUTt'fl of nature to bettor on for over, and the sad sight iu Mr. Lowe’s eyes of modem 
the condition of the human race.'* I'liirupean civilizalioii might never have ciimborod the world. 

One might ask at tliis stage what Mr. IjOwc has now to say about According to Mr. Lowe, matter is everything and mind nothing, 
one writer of whom lie ceriuinly oiico knew sonieihing, one who Vet the morjl force of the so-called Ixirbariana contrived to ovoiw 
managed to combine the study of nalure with that study of mind comu the maleriiil iorce of i.he l'lmpil^% and, where it wii» not so, 
which Mr. Lowo so despises, ami to add some ntl<uition to p'»etvy, tlic consi'fpionces vvtjre haixlly for the tidviuitoge of mankind. To 
which Mr. Lowe may perhaps set down as had, and to history, Mr. Lowe All ila, (ieiiseric, iiml Ahiric are all the same. Yet one 
which ho no doubt Bconis as execrable, h'thics, politics, rhetoric, might ask w'hethcr it was for the genenil good of xnanldnd 
logic, physics, iiioia physics, evtai small graiiimaiieal n ‘sea relies, \vhi*u the Vandal kingdom in Africa was overthrown 
were noun of them either abo\o or below the mind of Aristotle. rin!i->.ivius. A Toiilonic Kingdiiiu at Carthago might have been 
But, leaving this pareiillietical qiiesiioii, leii\nig t<.Mi the chroiio- Innier iihlo to \vi1h'*tMud the Suraeeu than an outlying imperial 
logical puzzk', it is sometluiig to know the kind of man whom Mr. province. Tim greater jxirt of Spain ivas doiibtle.s8 conquered far 
Lowe dclighlolh to honour, llie kind of man whom iui looks upon more (piickly than Africa; hut, while all civilization, Ruman and 
a» likely to belter the coiulition of the lull MM n race. \W havo^hiin Teutonie, was swe]»t aw'ay from the African province, in the 
in Demetrius roliurketes. Well, Mr. Jmwo might liaxe made a (hithic kingtlom of Spain a rcjiinant lived on which in the end 
w'oree choice among all tlio Macedonian ctiptains; lie might havo won (lie land back again. Wo ourselves uiay [KU'liaps ask, without 
taken Kassandrort, or Rolysperchoii, or I’toleiiiy the I'huiuhuljolt. the risk iff being misuiidorsUujd, whelhor Mr. Lowo thinks the 
Still, on the whole, one might think that Socrates did more in the hi.'^tery of Lajstem I'.uropo a brighter and happier ono than that of 
way of bettering tho condition of mnnkiml tliaii the great He^iejrer. W esli'in Europe. In the East the cntM.clvam woa put off* till tho 
There ia no doubt that itemotiiiis was a nmn of engineering geiii.is; eml tif Mr. Lowe's thou.mind years, and then it came, not in llio 
BO — to leap on to days after tlie sad calncl\am — w.is Eichard the form of the Uoth and tho Frank, hut in the form of the Turk. 
Lion-Hearted. As for their l>:Uer‘iiig tho contlition of mmildrul, Hove tin.* very thing happom'd which Mr. Lowe wishes to have 
we got a little puzzled, till tliu reincmlininco of Mr. Low'oe hH])p<aiod all ovi^r the world. The material Btreiigth, tho 
favouiite railway accident again comes to our help. Men like cugiueering skill, tho strong walls, and the Greek fire, jireserved 
Demetrius and Uhdiurd, iu couunon willi good railway accidents, lim Ihuuan dominion, and kept off the hideouB catastrophe, tho 
certainly do a good deal in 1 ho w'ay of bi'tlerinj the ci iidition uf gulf, the cataclysm, and all Mr. Lowe's other mf‘taphors. Yet, 
mankind, if by iHjttoriag their condition is to be undorMood im- if we nro to "amuse om*s8lves with hia diversion of recon- 
proving them off tho faro of tho «iarth. struct mg tlio hisloiy of the world, it might perhaps ha>e botm 

But now cornea the iiiducky thing of all. dust as the world had latlcs if the iiiaU'nnl and mccbaiiiciil skill of the Eastern Romo 
this one happv chance of llourk-^liina ujiiicr the can; of Ikjmctnm h -.l heen somewhat h If so, she nught havto received a 
and Archimedes, SocruU's and Idiilo stepped in wkh ilu ir baiivn 'L uloiiic or h'Juvnuic conqueror, wrho might have united tho 
study of mind; wid ^ocratin and l*lato seem, iu some Htrauyc luatcviui force of the old Lmpire to tho moral fon:e of the younger 
way, to have been iu league with .\tlilft, Geiic^Tic, Alaric, and r.atious, and so liavo luqil out the conmion enemy of all, Ac- 

such like barbarians. This odd union t»f Ailila ami Alanc cording to Mr. Lowe, iJie iirofcssion which ho is oxtolling “has 

seems to Iw modelled after tho tyiJo of Mr. lia^ard'H cljis^dlica- not only benclifi‘d its inemberis by tho riclics they havo derived 
iioD of “Goths, Tlun.s and Vamials.” Before wo coo c to from its pursuit how contemptible, thiui, by tho aide of it aro 
thorn let us try to iii.ako out into wlmt of the world j f)m siniiil grammatical researches, the bad poetiy, the oxocrablo 
—the world, os unluckily it really was, not as Mr. L«»W'o hiMceies and biogiviphies, which do not so directly lead to riches t 

would have reconstructed it for tlio better— ^Ir. l^uwe has — “but lias been the mearw of securing the world against the 

brought U8. He tills us that “it i.s not too much to say hat, most awful calamity that could befall it, efter a far advance in 
if tlio school of Archimedt's had liiumphwl over the m'IiooI of civiliziitiou a rtdapso into barbarism,’* Loud applause of course 
Plato, tho iriglitlid ciilasLrophe which overthrew tlio Roman greeted this eloquent wind-up. And the loud applause doabtlees 
Empire and condemntxl mankind to a thousand ye'trn of Lu- drowned thi* lliought, if it occAaml to the mind of any one there, 
barisiii and inisery woukl Lave been avertrd.*’ Apphiuso nalu- that the material scn.mcc, skill, and intelligence*’ which prolong 
rally followed this; Englishmcu are so fund of wiping ilieiiiselv» s the life of a decaying pow^r may Bonietiiiie.s, by checking the 
out of history that this proj)ORal to got rid of them alt ogidhcr hy advance of that lu-ultliy Uubarism wJiich is tho infancy of the 
the help of Archiiuodes could not fail to draw forth the loudest of higlu-.-^L civilization . pave the way for the triumph of the darkest 
cheers. When people diuil w'ilh milleiiujums, we must iioL ii.sk too and nio.st hopeless biirhrirism of all. 
minutely about tho years or the centuries ; but we should like to 
have some litllo notion wlion the tiicui.-^aml yearp bc^'uri and ended. 

Bui from tho llouri.di nbuuL Atlila, Genscric, and Alaric, we may 

^esB that they began souicwhcro alumt the filiU century. Man- PRIVATE VIEWS, 

kind tlion were in darUiU'ss and mi.-'cry from the iifth Cvnturv till 

the fifteenth, perhaps till tho Mcdici and Rojie Alcxoiidtr the days of this week are annuallv devoted in^London to the 

Sixth came to make them happier and belter. Lord Ehalhain vi olation of the minor studios. Thi-s yearly custoju' is very 

fiaid long ago that tin*, word^ “ omuis liber homo ” iu fhu (ijxat strictly observed, and pi'ople who have not the fear the Deca- 
CltorLer wori> worth “all tho cliii*^icc*.’ Mr. Lovro S'luis to L* logue bel'uretlieircyeftuddathirdday to tlieprogividme. Sabbath- 
Coming muiid to ‘‘ the clasaics'*; bill he only come;? iimnd to tlio hrtJtikiMg iu studios is ft shade less sinful thiiii sahhath-breaking 
classics at tho cxpeii.se I'f ilio Groat CLurler. From that am! other ou llu* liver. No awful warnings can Ije drawn for tho Sunday 
lilfA w'orks of ignornuco and misery a greater p.'(>doiniiiaiicc (»f .-ichool from tlio artisl’s Atelier, as they can from the ball-room or 
the school of Arcliime(le.H might ha^o wived Iho woAI. iMaijkiijyi^ the mw inc-Wu No one has boon drowned in Mr. Hook’s most 
might have gone on under tiib beiicticimt de.-])utiMii of Wm J.’^an ^ R.^^tuous sea. No ono hiw fallen from Mr. Orowe’s longest 
Ocesars; tho art, the literature, the political growth, of imropean lii<hler. No paiiitwl ships have sunk in a i>ainted ocean. But to 
nations and Europi^on colonics might all have been checked, and our counlry cousins these visits are occasions of ^rcat enjoyment* 

'sir. Lowe, if in such a state oi Ihings there could have been buch When a little innocent wickedness can bo combmed with sight- 
a being as Mr. Lowe, would ha\o been quite, happy. Mr. iji>wo .seeing, so much the better. iSunday in a studio will havo on 
belioves that, if there had only been cnou'rh engineering, “ that almost tragic significance as dewribed amid tho depths of rural 
hideous cftta. 5 ti*opho,’' the birth of modem Europe, “ would have pic.ty at home. Those dear, naughty artists iu their velvet jackets 
been avoided, that frightful gulf in tho history of mankind” and their short pipes will figure in many a fireside romance, 
which contains, among other things, the birth of the English ritrango visions of Bohoinion life, with its happiness, have flitted 
nation, the J^'.uglish language, tind the lMigli.Hh cou8titiitioii,“ would Ixjforc eyes hitherto unsophisticated. Odd devices for tables and 
‘never Imvc op^bvid up.” No inuu who has given any aliciition to chairs, unlonkcd-for things of beauty, rare embroideries and ancient 
those cxocMblt) JiiHiorics which Mr. Lowe so despisos will tliink lace cuiiliusting with old clothes and Iheatiicjtl properties— hero a 
this kin .' o^■ hdk wovtliy of any other thought than a passing half-burnt G. B. J). stuck in Jjhc ghastly jftWB of a skull, there a 
wonder that a man of his ability can take a pljasuro in thus datibdil hanging down its he^ from the edge of a piece of delicate 
making a jest of himaolf und his hearers. That Mr. Ta)wo can craclde— such wealth, such poverty, such unUdiuess, Mch t^te, 
xeallY nave reached the portentous depUi of ignorance which his ore all new and wonderful to the country cousiu. Plrlvate views 
wor^, taken literally, would imply, i« .simply impos.^ible. Tho cimuot bo bad in the countij'. Wo may hunt there, and Ahoot, 
etato of mind ia a strnngo ouo for tho student of human nature to but wo wuinot see pictures beforo they are sent iff- Pursuing 
muse upon, and that U all tliat cmi bi^ said. wild animals pales oesido the gratification of makii^ a round 
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of the etadioB. The Keneington country, nvith ite mas^ ol 
newly-unmed etrcete ; bt, John’s ■\Voi.>J, where oyenr »ecoml 
. Yilla is an artist's; the dingy lait productive neighbourhood 
^of Fitnoy Square — all these have to bo mapped out, the exact wl- 
dresses carefully noted, and traps of deep ingenuity laid lor iiittu- 
duetions, ao that the day's round may bo os coniploto n» p^Biblo. 
No lutist id BO ohscuTo that he luny not Ik^ surprised by a visit, iiouu 
so {preut that an introduction may not bo obtniiied. SometimeH it 
is uie prosperous man whose hit two or thi'ee years ago has sec'ured 
him notice and coTumissions, wliow^ house is daiuliiy iurnishod, 
'whose wife drives her carriage, whose fljildrcii are walking models, 
end look as if they liad stepped etmight oil* his canvas. Soinetimes 
the visitor is ushered into a great uucai-ed-for I'ooiu, warmed bya stovo 
and Ughtod by a skylight, which servos as diniug-rooiu, Crossing- 
xx)om, and studio nil tugether, and in which the great ea^^el Imlps to 
conceal the camp bedstead. Woo unto the youijg man w ho liasblili 
n^lioishiDg touch to a<ld. What terrors invade the nish paiuif^r who 

J mt out the face of his principal ligure 5e»l^‘fdiiy, and avIioiu the 
bg has rubbed of his lost niomeuts of w'orK ! Tmops of ti tmiigers 
tramp through his gallery and shako his ea^el. lioedlcss ladies get 
into his light. Thu day is short in any case, and it ib i'unher 
shortened by his visitors. Few artists attejupt to work, exix*pt in 
secret, during these last days, and it may be charitably bupiid 
that all like the cessation of lahoui* and enjoy llio pleasure of seeing 
their friends aud patrons. 

With that delicate regard for the feelings of its clionta wliich 
has always distinguished the lioyiii Academy above all oilier bodies 
corpornlo, little or no public notice is piveu of the important func- 
tions upon which the Ooninjittee cnlenMl last Monday, Tiui artistj?, 
how’ever, well knew that the Ill’s! two da vs of last week wt‘i’e ap- 
pointed lor receiving the pictures of outsiders, and tleep and luud 
was Iho wail with wliich ihw year theannouni'i*iiiciitwfiso'ri*ived. 
A week earlier than usual was the time appointed. A ]m*(:unis 
week of work was cut oh*. M uch despair ha-h hn'ji i lie result. i*evli:ips 
a few imprecations were ev(*.n launclied by miHguided jouths at 
the loved and venerable heads of their prole -Aioii. ]tuL by 'ru<*sday 
night it is probable that somo fmir thoiL-aral picluivs vvero safely 
lodged in Burlington llmiHo, and s^oiue eight or nine hundred 
artists entered on a period of coinp«rj.ti\u idleiius?. and intense 
njuiety. It is well tor those who turn at oiic<" to fresh work. In 
perhaps ns many ns three? cases out of four, iinxiety will only bo 
roliood by disappiiinirnciit ; but the man who lias least time for 
indulging Ijope, who ia occupied with uew' employment, and 

who IS boouest hack at his eas'd, will bulVer the Jeost wheu the 
nrbitrai'Y, and, it must allowed, smia-tiino'^ apparently nnjusl, 
decree is known. It is mortifying to the niiui who bt‘lie\Vs nl his 
own powers to sou inferior work preferred by ibo judge:-. It is hard 
for n }oimg arlist to show any imlopondoncu or originality, kiiuw- 
ing as ho docs that it will bo callecl “ cccenti icily, ' and* that bis 
pictmxjs wiU bo rojccled. lie may know that lie is right, lio may 
choose rather to starvo than to paint pot-boilers'’ j but his htroug 
consolation is in the private view. Then his friomla and admirers 
circle about him ; hu hoars candid opinions, Bouu'liuie.s praibe, some- 
times criticism ; and, if he is carnt ■^t in hi» art, the sympathy and 
oocouragement of thoso whoso tustes he (’an tvuat is a full sot-otV 
against olhcinl oblusejicss. Jt may be asked why dues hu send to the 
Academy at all ? And, as a mutter of fact, the greater men of the 
so-called “ eccentric ” ecbuols do not send ; uiid aome of our 
ablest living artists, men to whom our posterity will point 
us conspicuous reprebontatives of a greet revival of art among 
us, never exhibit except iii privid^. vi(‘ws,” and are less 
known to the general public Ih.'in if thidr lives had been passod in 
Ihc Beciusion of a cloister. It is, indeed, a suliject of coiihlauL 
regret to all those who have the iotcrusls of our iuaiilar hcliool at 
heart, that some of our best i»aintors should bold aloof from 
iho national ^^ademy ; nay, that if they could be persiuulcii to 
come forward, it is more than a quesliou whether they would he 
received. 

But iho privilege of visiting these studios is one aceonlcd very 
sparingly. The ordinary rouud of tlio presuut oijctusion comprireri 
pictures of a vei'y dillureiit chamoler. The artists, too, diifer liKo 
their pictures, and the studios dinirr like the artibU. Hero is tlio 
groat Stodge, so celebrated by launch. Ho has built liimi^elf a 
pictures(pio pavilion in a gai'deii. Its walls imj gorgeous with the 
tapestry of auciont looms, its beams bristle with uiediuDval armour. 
The family ensigns of the 8todges — for fcStodge is au aristoemt and 
hofwts of hluo blood— are bhizonwi in every window but that from 
W'hich the easel is lighted, tuid the great man himself reccivtxs you 
at the garden door, oilers you rofrealuncnt, gives you the ’itJos of his 
pioturcB, introduces you to his daughter, and fimUly disitiissus you 
with theair of ouearlwhohadcuiidcacendcd to show you uverBare- 
acres Oastle. Of quite another class is Mi. Ohi'omo Green. He paiuls 
landscapes in the country, and only comes to town for a few days 
for the private views. Ilis li ousels ahuost bare of fumituro, and 
you ascend what seems an interminable staircase. At the ton Mrs. 
Green leceivoa you. Green has grown faint with the smoky air 
and has run away into Wales, leaving his wife to do tho honoui's. 
The studio is absolutely without ornament. No arti.st's propenies 
axe necessary for pure landscape. -Tho fossil skeleton of an 
mnbre^a Etching tent lies in tho corner. On the chimnoy- 
piece is a vi^ of liknaoUeu painted daring a shower. Beside it 
f ^ the wall is dii^kea a sunset elfect in black and white. The 
■aSsme soortoow figure bos served Groen MthfuUy for many veors, 
and be has no idea of discarding him now ; and if you wonder to 
see so little comfort in the studio, you must lememW that Green 
has acquired bis greatness by abolidiing comfort, by being ubio to 


]»aint in a enow storm, or on the .summit of a Scottish cowehf' Of 
while silling up to his waist in water, or on an Antrim peak In 
a uoith-f'oet wind. At liltle Inigo Browns, again, in Fiixroy 
Street, all is changed. Our Irioud lias afternoon tea ready for ns 
in cups <»f tho moyt woiulerful blue. Burnt sack in Venetiiui 
gksaus with jovvidhtl su-noB in ollonHl as au alternative to the 
t"a. The trtik i.s all of mro hangings and embroidery, of 
precious enaindliiig and wronght-iron. Voii sit on a divaa of 
tho latest Parieiau uphoktory in a frame of tbc stiiTest ** Queen 
Anne.’’ A heavy odour of perfumed cigarettes pervades the 
apiirtinent in wiiich noitbur easel nor pictures can bo seen. A few 
dark HcroctiH arc artfully ilbpo.sod ; and beioro you take jomr leave 
Inigo lanL^’uidly, and os it were quite inciilcntally, wonders 
whether you would care to u(.‘e what ho intends to send in. Then 
vou are shown iho pictures you came to sec ; but the host has 
iefi you to receive another visitor, and you seek in vain Ibr the 
intcrprctalion of ronio profound allegory, nod weary your eyes 
gay.ing iiiU» nn^terious ih‘pth.s of dark colour and treble coats of 

v. 'irnith. Still more aitiu^inir, ofti»ecially if you civrc to see pretty 
facc.’i, is a virfit t<» tho lushiunable portraikpainicr. Not a roan 
through liis rooms, with a glance at tho pictures ; here you must 
stay and vv’uit till n, few of his lovely sitters luivc* come and gone, 
so that you may judge for yourself of his amazing talent in a most 
dillicult walk oi* art, that of malting a Haltering likeness. The sweat 
young vi«con!lt^iS^ies want dignity. Dignity he gives them, enough 
iior diiches ( $. 'I'lnnr inammas want youth and amiable loom 
Ho makes lIumii Madonnas. Of course he succeeds, and he de- 
berves his suocct:') ; but hetu, perhaps more than in all your 

vi. siis, have you to encounter one constantly recurring diiii- 
cully. You must “sity soriieiliing.” If through any defect of 
vitfly education, or olhorwi.^e, you have the misfortune to be ruled 
bv a con:jci»*hc«s “ >!aying something ” !.« often painful. If yott are 
a c*oniitry enu^iu you f'lilier <loubiy in this way. Country folk 
nro supposed to Ik? devoted to truth. How then can you toll 
Stodge or I iiigo Brown tlint v on Uku his' picl arcs t* Yon do not in the 
very least undm.-tand them. They urn awfully mveterious to you, 
perhaps li-w fully ugly. It is well If you have no views on tho sub- 
ject of art. 1 hen, iudf^cd, you can take refuge in a now inierpre- 
tiitiou of the formula, “ Omno ignotiirn pro niagnillco.” But tihoiikl 
you unfortiiTiately know your own mind, .‘ihould you indulge in an 
opinion on art, should you think, os some do, that ugHncs.s is sinful, or 
siiuiild you have an eyo seiisitive to want ol harmony in colonr— or 
above ail, should you have htvn brought up with old-fashioned 
iiotiouH about piotures bciiiig painted to give pluasure rather than 
to give displeasure— it may be Ijetter for you to perform your iui*ual 
devotioDJ Oil Sunday uioruirig, and to avoid the private vievvi?. 


CAMBUIDGK OX TVS OU'X 6Ti:niI'.S. 

A T the cL»se of the ncadeniiciil year 1 S 75 a Syndicate was 
-A iiplK)imi‘(l at Cambridge to consider “ tho requinunculs of 
the TTiiiversiiy in dillerent depart men la (d* btudy.” Its IhqHUt 
h.is just appealed, and contains much iniporiatit mutter in tho shape 
of appendices, in which Iho various Boards of Sluditf.*» state their 
rifjuiremcnts in tho way both of public, tmicliers and of buildings. 
M ithoul eniering upon a detailed exauiimitioii of the requiremonts 
ftpccIluHl by the Boards, the Syndicate think that they may be 
partudly met (i)’by au improved organization of the pn.'sent inter- 
collegiiito svstera ; aud {^ 2 ) bj the c^‘Ulblish incut of a new class 
of Uuisefsily leachers. Wc here ton how widely and rapidly the 
sybteiu of iuh^rcoDcgialo leaching has grovsn, aud wo tind soiue 
iutiuialiouci of the course which is likely to 1 k^ taken to give U 
grcrtUn- t*rgani/ation. W'o must say, however, that what has most 
struck us in reading llic ajipeudicea, winch are full of infonuatiou, 
is that the clUciencv of the systcMu has come very much from its 
freeilom, and fnnn the fact that those who are iulort^sled iu tho 
welfare of the im*u, the College tutors, hav(s bticn left at liberty 
to work in uu infonmil way. The teaching iu a D^uiveraity 
jnubt bo siicli a.s tho Hudcrgruduates accept as giving them what 
they waul; and vvhat they want is deterinincd by cxamiuatioQS. 
Hence it will be most iniporiant to bring the teaching and exami- 
luilious into accord. Tho private tutor liiw ootiio into exislcnco by 
recuguizing this need. Tiie College lecturer takes rather h'gbor 
proiuid, but he has to acknowledge the Cnivci’sity cxaiidnations 
as eiulKidying iho intentions of tlic IJuiversity. I ’rotcs.-5«}rs have 
soinotiinoa ignored tho public e.vaniiiiarions, hut thcui th«y aZA 
themselves ignored by tho ctudents, except in the case of the 
natural and •*x}X'ri mental scieuecM, where there is something to 
show. lA)i)king at the elaborate ev’slcm of lectures proposed by 
SiUiio of tho less practical 15oards of Studies, we thiuk they most 
either havu coiiccivod that tlioy could make students uttund 
hjctiires by Act of rurlianieut, or el.se they must have consideied 
tho endowments only as profea.sorsbip8 for Uion of learning, who in 
many cases, if the plan were carried out, would, so Ikr as toach- 
Ing engimpmciits might go, bo as little occupied os any of tho 
holders ol* tlioso idle fellovv^ships who aro shortly to cisre to exist. 

ICach Board, except those of classics aud ULathomkUca, recom- 
mends A teacher of every sepiarate dopartm^^iit, whether there is 
auy demand for such toaching or not. A converaatiou dans may^ 
answer in some subjects, like History; but students seem to have 
lost tho pow^i* of listening to afbrmol seriuon-like lecture. Germiuiy 
ia citesd W outeidera as a pl^ where wliat is called the profosfcoriiUi 
spiem ftourishes ; but a little inTcatigatioD on tho spot dissipates 
the idea, and shows that thexo, tts aero, an experimental pro- 
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foflsor of great ukill obtain^) a class, vrliilo the literary profcssoi's 
aru scantily Httf^udod. ** 1 have usually a dozen or more sluilenta,” 
/laid Professor Delius, the groat Siiahspt^iiriun scholar at Ihmn near 
Um years ago, “ but they tiro sehlom tlie sjiino two days rmmlug”; 
and 13 outi students have got the .''ume idi*:i that prevuils in J'fUglitud. 
'‘We can get all wo w.int in hull' the time/’ s.iy they, “ from h 
r 6 ])StUeur" It may bo well to maintain in lhe‘lliji\ei3ity some 
person as an aulhoritv in ouch special branch et' learning; but ho 
must not expect to have a cLiss. lie inii-’l eoiisidtu* hiinsolf a 
s/i?wiit, not a teacher, and nhonlil be (•bo^on loi liis fcii uce, riither 
thunjqr Ills Capacity ol teurhing, 'I’hoNc «|uaiiiit!u arc by numeaua 
commonly A>und togctlvciV- -■ 

Tlui orgimiziition of tlie syrtlein of Icaelicrti iMiinly lighlly touebod 
on in the lieport; but on tins the practical siiccc-s ,.l‘ the mrange.- 
inont must depend, Tlie weak [joint of wlial is calhnl a iiioa'Sf^oiijd 
as opposed to a luloriul system is that the teacher liua no [jciisoiial 
responsibility lor the pupil ; ho <locs not eurc \\ lielhcr lie h'aniM or 
not; ho baa doiio his duty in idling him whuL be oupliL to know, 
and he hiis done witli him. The tutor (•n’cording to tiic(\nubri( V.- 
idea ot the ollice^ lias an inlen st in his pupil ; lie bus recvi\ed him 
from his panmts’ hjiiul» ; ho or the »m 11 c..c lllclll•ridi.-^glace fiom hi3 
failure, e rod! t fio 111 his sucie^s?. llciice, iu any lluard pioviding, 
teaching, or organizing study, llm-e wlu) cure for llic jjupils — 
namely, the tulors -lluu■^t be Lirgrly reprcH-uted. The l>ojr*ls 
which make these llepoits haie yet b-cii iiicircrtixc from 
iniling in this respect. '^fiiey dtuie ji'. jntle. thoy 

could, and we can hardly liopt) thjit lli ir piv'.out oii;.i.«'.ili(ins 
will go far to j-ot up tleir re[>utiviion for [jra<-ll»-ju uisilom. 
Their deliciciicy aiiscs in pint fioin tlu‘ir kuio\ing nothihg of 
the wants and ways of an undmgraiiualo, and not «*a)ing moeh 
abmit him; wliiit they iuider.*'tand is Ivnniuit/, wui Ictirntin. Jt 
docs not seem to lm^o stnu-k them that iliey aio ^oiug to 
sot lip “mills wilhjjut market s/’ Tho ( iiiveiVily w veallv a 
place where intdlcclnal articles arc labric.itod to meet public 
wants. Hut tlie Huivci-sity can no nmi'M lurn out a inuiilM:r 
of Natur.dinla or OiicnUilisls when they are not waiitid than a 
mill can turn out fabrics Aw whidi llano Is no .-ale. I'lie abler 
men wish to dispose of ihdr uhilitios to llie be.>t aiUauluge. If 
the youtbs do nut thcm.sdvoft eon.'-ider this, Liieir paomts do. 
They invest so much money in seiuling ilu ui to tinj Lniver ’.ily, 
and they look for a return. Tho tutor may .'•ay, “ Vouv si.n laua 
groat turn for geology and iho piuent.'- will suy, ‘* ll<nv is he to 
got Ids bn’^ad by Umig a geologist r*” The i.^il i i a certain 

clogi’ce makes its own market, by its i*j\vard. \ou um-jt pay 
pooplo tolouni,or they ^^ill not learn any tiling not uit.-d f >r pio- 
fossional practice. All tliis looks vt iy merctmuiy. Young men, it 
ia said, should love bMiiiing Air its own liako; but young ineu are 
like their elders — they inu.'st have a motive. Do luwyeis or pliy.sici.ui.s 
pursue ihoir science lor its own .sake wit liout reg.ud to the prolil.s: 
Theiie may bo one who doe.'^ so out of a thou.>and, and .so thcio 'will 
be one undergraduate in a lliomuiid who loves learning A.>r ii.-a.lf, 
apart from tho iuleiest of cujilliel and the hoiie of ;jeLtiiig on by iU 
Tnean.<i. Why slnuild we exjiect uicn'O from young jieopAj than 
from old onosp From tins it mu.d. follow lhal, if tho I'liiversilica 
cease to make ihoir own market by giving pri/ca, Iheie will be no 
iiigb, liberal cnUivalioii in tho ljiiiver;:iil< s or t he scliools which 
are led by them, iinic.ss pnTli:ip.-j in the east* of a A vv ]jor'<on.s of 
private moans; and the eirfcl-j *jf thi.'V piiv.ilysia of ouliure will bo 
no leas calamitous to the e.ouiilry iu gonci.il lliaii to ihu phu is 
directly damaged by the «*liange. 

Whatever, llien, the Fommi.-.sioiiH -vvlucli five to override tho 
XJnlvcrBities muy do, they inu.-L tee that a reward A>v culiivaliou is 
to bo got aomewJieio sullii'i.'iit to induce young men to do their 
best with their lacnllies. T'bis F for the iu.*Vij.ise of the iuUdlec- 
tual wealth of the country, iiud i.-> tin re lore a b‘gi I iiuate applica- 
tion of imdowmcnl.s. The cxl.sliug ivvv.ird'* me i xci-'j.dvo in amount, 
but too few in numbfr us compared wiili the large number 
of Honour Sehooks. Imh-j'd D'jurds demand .■iiieli for their 

special studies. Willi stjum leu diil'crenl bianebi s, or Tripo.ses, 
ihe rewards, even at the moderuLe r.ileof i-'-ay ) 200/. a year for live 
years, must bo alike numerous and (*o.-tly on tin - sum total. 

Money, howovor, will not be an jileimkiiiL .'is ia expi'Cled, uiih*:\s 
f.be College system hj? altogelher erippleit. Very large sum.s uro 
Mrantcd in the lJiiiversltio.a for building. The Icclurc-room ac- 
tmamodalionfor thep)e:ient Intercullegiato lieetiuvrs i,-. insuliioient, 
Hod the UnivcT.'^ity towns arc luw so eraiuiueil with studenus that 
tho lodgiDg-hoaso-kct.^pera tiro in a degree imt.steLa ol'tlu>. .situation ; 
and the lodging system is .showing its mi.<cl)ief more and more 
every day. To save money and build rooms on a dicap jilan would 
be a far bidter use of coll«‘go funds iiu' .soniij years to come than 
to retain about the Uuiverc«itie.s prMlicients in various outlying 
branches of scirmco merely lor .'-how. Ali/ieover, llio grave qimstion 
of “ retirements has imt yet been conbidcred. Tutors jire no longer 
c]ergymen,and there, lbi\? they do not lotdi to livings. 'Diey rate their 
expeeUitious higluT tlum they did ; thoy will often be m.arried 
men, and will not slay iu the University iinh s.s they see their waj 
to a good ^evimineiit provision. Tlicre may be no need of their 
beghming at so high an income .na they now get soon after 
taking their degree; but they will look to receiving ns much 
oventiially as diey would get at a public school, and, if there be not 
A comfortable rcLircjincnt provided, the tutor will hang on after he 
is incapable. 

Tho growth avid success of the Icclure.s given by Colkjgi'fl 
in common show wh a may bt' done in a c/dlege — in fact, what 
cannot bo doiift^ without aomelliiug like it. Tbei-o mubt be 
'provisioin for directing the htudeat's course and for seeing 


that he has learnt what bo profodscs to have been learning 
from the Intercollegiate liocturer. The professor or lecturer 
doe .4 not know the undergraduate by sight, does not care for 
him, lm.s no rfispmisibilily for him. The tutor has a personal'’*’^ 
interest in Ihu vouthsvvho stand, or should stand, in a family 
relation t<^ him. * ilencu iu every collego thoro must bo, besides 
persona to mainlaiii moral di.sciplino autl intluonco, others to 
whom iho sLudenU can have free accea.^, who can help them by 
ad\ii;e ns to tlieir reading, wdio can resolve their difficulties, and 
who shouhl give lln-m papers to answer or ossaya to write, so as to 
aeo how Uioy are getting on. Tn each of the di&ciplinal studies 
every college will want some .such person, and each collego should 
Uiko oiiu or more bpecialilies, and provide a tutor to lake chargo 
of the sludics of tin*, pupils in the siiDject chiKsen. Moreover, tuo 
collego must lake lull chargoof t ho pab.smou. Without some such 
pr )vi.<iou iw tills being supplied by tho collego, tho atudonls will 
gel out of hand alUigullier; woino will read iu absurd ways, and 
many will turn absolutely idle — as must have been strongly felt 
and remarked upon by tliosu who caro to ascertain what lias 
goiiH on in (iermany. vSuch functionaries, we hold, ought to bo 
act daily re.sidciit in the collego, and occossiblo of an evening, 
the only part of tho day vvhi'n an undergradnuto has time to do 
p;ipeT.H or navo tbe.in CiirrocLed. An undergraduate will not go out 
into the town and ring at tho lutorial bell. Hence a tutor, tuuriicd 
or n.it, must reside in college to bo Lliorouglily one with liis men 1 
aiul Ij.’VO a;.ain w'o want money for building residoiiees for marriea 
liilois — ihat w, Ibr uno .it least in each collego, an<l moro in 
Iho larger <.» lies. Wo nru loth to run counter to the iimlrimonial 
teiidciuty, but we would 6 ii;»ge 5 .t that young men in other cuU- 
iugs can rarely marry till they are about thirty years of ago, 
and there can bo mi more iiardship in celibacy being uuido a con- 
dition for hohling . 3 uoh collego ollices as nv^uire presonco in 
college, and wuuld iiaLurally fall to young men, thnn attachos 
to service in tliu navy (ui board ship. Tlic incomes of collego 
Iccturcis now conimeiice .'it a Ingb point, and scarcely increase at 
all ; this want of gnulation is bad, while of course tho app.'Udit 
wealth which is showered on juniors makes them in a hiiny 
to marry, disregarding the future. If they began at a moderate 
stipvjiid, and proccud.od gradually to a higher iricomu, they would 
bu move nearly iu the posilijin of people ul.sewhoro, anil might 
bo coiiU nt to post pone marriage till thoy had ucijuiroil sulll- 
rient miMris, It is leimiikod that tho requiremoiit.s of the various 
Ikmrtls and others wh«) ri*pr»*seiit department.s of Irariiiug arw 
e.\oihitaiit in the inverMi pioportiou of tho students who taka 
to .'Uch studies. 'J'lio.so who represent classics and mathematicsi 
are re.i.-onable in Ilnur demand.^ and in their remarks, while thoso 
who liavti to ill) with abrjlniKo subject.'? seem to think that tho 
.spreading of their paiticular .subject is the I'ttison tlvtro of the wdiola 
Uiiivcr.sily. We niu.st not bo aupposod to object to the pioviding 
of a teacher in .toniu recondite lauguago Ix^cause he will have 
but few pupils. It is the very object of endowmonta to provido 
.such tciuhing, becau.so willuail them no instruction could bo got 
out of the common run. I kit it may nut he necodsary to maiiitaiu 
pernianenl.ly a teacher of .such branches of learning. Tho University 
might often obtain :ill that it rcrpiires by subsidizing a teacher from 
elsewhere, who shuuld come and give lessen:' throe times a week in 
Cambridge. Thu llopoit throughout speaks of tcachur.s and leach- 
ing, but if what it rcct nuiui'iida were adopted it would really bring 
about an unduwmunt of research. Opinion is favourable to this 
iu tho University, Huppu.sing that guarantocs can bo found for its 
being only given whuro it is deserved. 


TIIF. WOnKINtl-M.\N .AS HK IS. 

t N iho jjolilieal us in the finanoial vVorld there are some 
fancy stocks w hich w<‘ro a good dt*al run after a few years ago, 

* but arc just, now rather r-t a discount. .Vmong thorn may be 
reckoned the w'orship of tlui w'orking-inivn, wTiich rose to such a 
height duriug the la.A Itoform agitation. In tho caut of thoso 
day.s, tlie working-man was tho perfoctioii of human virtue 
aiili w'ifedoni. Directly a man rose from fustian to broadcloth his 
moral naliixe began to decay, and liis mind was suddenly corrupted. 
rAordPiiliucnfouB good-natured theory about babies, that lliey wore 
all born good and only became wicked as they inw up, was 
ap])lied to the wurJcizig-iiian. He w^os born good, and as long us hi> 
remuined in his primitive state his instincts M'ero pure and un- 
adulterated. It iM probable lhat some of tho orators who talked 
in this way are now rather nsluimed to remember it. Mr. Bright, 
fur instance, when it suited his purpose, was very anxious 
that tho Tradc-Uniou.s should take up political amtation, and 
suggested that Mr. Lowe's description of the w'orking classes should 
bo hung up in every worlishop a.s au incitomont^ we hardly liko to 
say to whut, but certainly to something very diilerent l^om moral' 
seif-reform. But Mr. Bright h(i.s since shown that he can see through 
the working-man, and undorstunds the effect of tho residuum at 
Norwich and elsewhere. The working classes themselves have 
indeed been at great pains to dissipate any delnsion as to tiieir 
suporiurity to the rest of lUo community iu morality and in- 
tclli^^mce. In the course of an unparalloW run of industrial pro- , 
sporily what have they done for themselves P what "Jain renuiins 
with them ? There has Vh^uv a general rise of wages tbroughouL « 
Ih*' country, hours of labour have been sburlenod ; but have th«^" 
working classes really profited by these supposed advantages 
The preseut deplorable condition 01 tlio industnal world supplies a 
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coDcludra anawer to the (j^uestion. The iDcreneed wage* have 
•been squandered in drink| pncea have everywhere risen, imd pro- 
’duction has been seriously diminished. At the present monient 
the working classes are practically poorer than they wore, less ht 
and loss willing for their work, and there is also less work to bo 
And this they have brought on themselvoa by their own 
folly and perversitv. 'NVbon trade was at its best, and when the 
universal deniand lor labour socured good wngi^, they lutule up 
their minds to shirk work as much oe poB.SHiblo, tn keep down 
production, and to frighten off customers by cixnrbitaut prices. 
Of course wo do not uieau to say that the whole respon- 
sibility for the collapse of tnido and the coutiuued staguation 
rests with the operative class. There lias also been reckless- 
ness and luismimajroiuent on the part of the employers; but ilie 
diilieulties of the Tatter have been greatly incroased by the action 
of the men ; and, indeed, scarcely any degret; of ])rurieuce or fon*- 
sight in the conduct of business would have a\ ailed to counteract 
.the unfurlunate temper of the men. In otliur walks of life, 
when people have a good market before them, tlu;y set them- I 
selves to mako the most of it ; but the workitig-meii, under thu | 
dietutioD of the Trade-Unions, perversely chose this lucky period 
for an outbreak of idleness. Kvery where the hours of kiboiir wvro 
shortcued, and the workers took to “ playing” with the time wLieh 
otherwise they might have coined into money. Xuatesd of putting 
forth ail their strength and energy in order U) make hay while the 
Bmi shone, they preferred to spend the bright hours in idling and 
drinking on the assumption that they would Inst for evt.'r. It 
was entirely loft out of account that the developmojit of trade 
dt:pe.nds upon certain causes, and that if these, caubcs an) urre^t(‘d 
in their operation trade must give w’^ay too. 'J'ho root of the mania 
which has had such a disastnuis ellecl on the inalirial prosperity 
of the country, and, above all, of the w<Jiking clas.-es, i-s the idea 
that the amount of work to be done is a lixed fpiautlly, quite 
independent of any elforta which may he mado t() encourage and 
stimulate demand, and that, therefore, the best course is to spread 
it thin in order to lunko it go as far ua pusniblo. As long as there 
is only a higgling of the market betweeu omployoTs and 
the latU'r liiivo no doubt a cliance of srociiriiig a larger share ! 
/•l‘ iho prolits without atlecting the coinuKvcuil price, of tiie 
commodity. But, as soon as this price is touched, tlrj etlect is 
at 4)nct‘ seen in a fulliug-olf of demand, (hiatomers eanuot*be 
coerced in the same way us cm plovers, because there is always a 
wide margin within which they can reduce their cousuinpiiou of 
•an article or obtain it elsewhere; and even with ompluy«jrs there 
is a point where their own interest compels them to a&indtjii an 
iiwreiminerativo speculation. There could hardly be. a more glaring 
m‘t of fatuity than the behaviour of the Welsh miners, who, at a 
lime when they might ha>e accumulated good wage.s aguiii.^i ii 
bad season, madly gave up work, knowing itil the while that the 
fuu4l which they thus deliberately annihilated could never Ih' rc- 
C4)\erMd. The coals r4nnHined in th43 hands of the owners to be 
dug up at their conveniotme, but the time 4 »f tin* ineu wa.s 
WJiolly lost to them. And, the conduct 4)f the miners in this cu«4.« 
is iudy nn example of the conduct c)f the Tiath'.-Uuioui.sts giuiiu-ally. 

There i«4, of eourae, nothing in what we have s;\id which is n4)t 
peilectly well known to all who pay attention to siudi matu-r'4. 
fet it is well that tho facts should he kept di.stinctly in \iew', lUit 
only in the hope that working-men may tbeiuselv 4 *.s bi.*gin to 
uuderstaud them, but because there ore other people wlu), out 
oi iin honourable tenderness for the poorer cln.sses, try to 4j\cu.'4u 
and palliate the errors which they coiimiit to their own ilctrimcut 
and that of the public. There wrus too much of this W'eakne.ss 
ill the debates of lost Session, and there can be little 4l4)ubt that 
tho mistaken concessions which w'cro tlum made, »n4l thi^ di'^po.'^i- 
tiou to set aside tho real and Jiartl issues of thu c]i.-ie, have li.td u 
very bad ullect. It is not a question of the right of w orkiug-iiu*)! 
to do what they think best for themselves, but whether encouruge- 
meiit should bo given to what is, in reality, a conspivucy again.'it 
fute iiulustry. Kven when the Trade-Unions coniine them.^cUes 
to stri4^tly legal methods of enforcing their false and pernicious 
theories they do immense Imnii. Tlicr4) is some C4mfu.->ion hi lht» 
use of the phrase lower wages as applied to the incomes of tho 
WLiiking clussi'S. It is true that wages, in the sense of so much 
per hour or day, arf> being gradually brought down from tlie 
sive point w^hich they reiu-hed at an exceptional period ; but the 
aggifgute income of the workers is reduced only b.*cause, and in 
far iih, they refuse to W'ork lor it. In some oases, wo hdiijve, the 
miners have already discovered this, and have agreed to go bu4'k 
to their old houra of work in order to priweiit Jt iediit.Mi«>n t»f 
income ; and there con be no 4ioLibt that tJiuse who have ach'd 
thus have done wisely, llnhappily the great body of w iuking-nifm 
still cling to th <5 delusion that it is possible by iiriificiui iy checking 
production to make labour more valuable. The coal utul 
mm trades oro still demoralized by the in Hared wages, 
shortened hours, and ralaxed di.scipliuo of 11172 mid itSji; 
and this is the evil which has now^ to bo corrected. Wben a in- 
duction of hours WHS lirst proposed, a great deal was said about 
the working-man's need of leisure to improve his mind, and the 
incre.i8ed oneigy W'hich he would put into such work as ho did ; 
but experience has shown very dilterent results. It is cevt.iiiily 
not surprising that ignorant 'men should not all at once appre- 
ciate tho value of* intoUigent study or recreation, and it nught 
be hoped that, in the course of time, they w\mld make a lieUer 
use' oi theh^ new-found leisure. But it is not merely that they 
^hiisuse their time'; the main evil it that they ore taught by tho 
UniouB that it is only by deliberate idleness and shirking of 


work that they can force up wages. Many of tho men haTOi no 
doubt, a love of idleness lor its own sake, and wben tbia is 
indulged it grows tcmbly, and is shalten off with difficiiity; 
bill the majority decline to work more than a short time, not 
so much from a dislike of laliour as with tho object of making 
labour artiiiciolly scarce, and, as they think, conH*»queutly dooT- 
Within certain liujil.s this may perhaps be ncC4itxtplibbod. but 
tlu^sij limits have long b**eii ovt‘rT)a*istsd ; and what the working- 
man has to rousider is wb4;ther lie will bo content with a smml 
income for little work, or wliethev be will do auoiigb work to 
yield si biiLisfiictc^ry iii(!om4». broiii every part the country, 
and in regard to every brauoii of industry, we hiir 
the same complaint iU;it tho indiLstrial power of tho 
nsitioii is more 4^r U-'^s parfilys4.-d by the cupricos of tbo men. Not 
only ui*e slujrter hours iiif4i.'>liMl on, but during tho hours of supposed 
work tile great object ib t<> uki' oire that os liltlu ns possible shall 
bo done. A good fisiy’s W4»rlc, as it was ouco known, is rawer 
Iicard of. 'J’lio iihmi iltiwdk^ about, in tho f;u:tory during their 
comparatively brief atteinlMiic4% and tak4i coiilihual liolulii\s. In 
sinue trad4.'.3 it is ^carf<*ly jmsi ible 4'vcii for tho mo^t liberal niaHters 
to get their Inimls to rleadily to work. As S4ioii as they 

ba\4dgota little inoinw, they go olf to spend it, aud conio back 
in (lisUvss. They ari*. qn!4^t c.nd tmbdneil for ti iittla while, 
recover their spiiiln ns tin-y liiid thi iiiselves onco mure in funds, 
aiul tlien olf lln-y go on other bouts of dissipation. It is impos- 
sible that fliich men can be g4)f>il w(>rkiiu'ii. Tlmy Imvo uo hi'sart- in 
their work, aud arts cou-Ttnutly being corrupted liy their bud habiU 
and dishonourable (wa.sion of honest labour. 

It must not bo .suppo*c*il that we uvo 4lmwjng a sweeping 
diclnieiit ugninst a wiiole cl'i.».s 4)f im.*u, or that wo attribute tho 
iiiiscomlucl which isgiailnnllj gai n in :.»■ ground among the lnbt>uiing 
population to some inhcivnl im.iioraiity on tlioir p."irt. There are, 
no doubt, blill workmtn W'h4) w'ouhl be gkid to secure a stable posi- 
titiu for thcmselve.s ainl liiiiijli* a by sl 4 \'uly continuous wrork ; but 
they too suHer frtiiii the fpiiit which i.s sprmiding among their class, 
ami whicli is dolibt r.itidy cultivated by the Trade-Unions. They 
are overluivne by tlio w.t\e of chvsji opitimn, and have t4:j &witu 
with the curitjiil in f>rdt‘r to iivoitl bbing liashed on tho roclcs. 
It is the poisonous TionHcnse of the Trade- Unions which is th4i 
loid 4 »f the evil, and ibe only cln.iico of sirikiug at it is by o^ienixig 
theeyo4)f workiug-na 11 lhcm.«i‘lv4*s to their own Buicidal folly. 
It i3*pi's.-iibl« that their r*M‘eut evpcrii'nces may have hud some 
j enecl ill this direction, and anything which slvakcs the abcendoncy 
of lh«' ianatic «4 ami adv 4 'ntnr 45 rs who rule them will bo for the publio 
I udviinUigo. Mr. li. (ircg/wlio has nlresidy done much to im- 
\ press upon the public mind iJn; importance of this subject, has just 
j published, under I ho lillo t.d' Misitiktn Aint^ and AtUimnih laenh 
{ of the Artistni ( 'Inns {'I nihm:')^ u collcctiiui of articles which ho 
( has writ t 4 .Mi at 4 iiliercnl liim 3 pointing out 1 ho injury w’hicU this 
. cki'^S' inllicls on it.sell by its tiiolidi prrwHling.M, and its noglcct of 
iJio natural m4*aus of unj.roving it.s position; .ind it would cer- 
j tuinly bo worth tin' while oi' any ]*hiliiuihi-opist to circuiato 
! this Work, 4)1* at least parts 4>f it, for the bonclit of 
j llms,. wLo.-o errors and del u.-ion.H it clearly and decisively 

j exjMV<4os. It is only jii{?tice to Mr. (ireg to say that ho writes 
in the interest of, and with a Liaii sympathy for, the artisans, 
though lio fhn'ft n4)t mbqa their point of view. In his preface 
Mr. i.livg points out that willun a rmuit period the uianu- 
facluiv.** of J'mgland have enormously increa.siHi ; the aggrognlo 
W'eailli as well us tho number of tlm productive clasBeB has 
migineutefl in a va^^t aud vapifl ratio; the weekly wages of artisans 
and mechanics have ri^^iui Horn twenty to twenty -tive per cent.; 
their inslructioiVbas b4‘Ln umpiestionably, perhaps materially, im- 
proved; whil4» they luno iib-o ob’auietl mi oxivaorilinary in- 
cr4*nse of peditical power. \ei during this period *• it is im- 
ptis&ible to buy that we can 1riu*e any coiT^ibpoiuling or parallel 
irrowih either in their f4ibrii.lY, in their tvc.almeiit oi their 
own wiv»*s and cluhlieu, in ilm sciitiiueuts of friondliiieas with 
\vhi4dr they ivgard tludr employ evs, in the seiiSMs of juslico and 
con.‘*i deration \vhii:li tli 4 .*y inanil't-ht i«)wurds Ihcir ftdlovv-lalKmrers, 
ill tho sagacity with wluch they manage their own affairs, or in 
tho wiMlom with whi4’h they conn ibule to tho alfairs of the nation.” 
“ 'I'Jio working-men,' li'* ad. is, ‘*4)f 1875 (taken in tho aggivgalc, 
anil allowing fm* largo I'vceplion^l do not appear to ln3 less easily 
uii.'guiilcd, I' SS unw'ibo in pllr^uit oi their own iulerest, h%sa blind 
I'ollowcus to mist hievourt j!”ital«ns and hiaders, and n.ssnitdly 
iii-ilher liss brutr.l nor h>s t'-mpi-rale, than IIk'So 1 lived aiuongbt 
ill 1X30. ' And then he addit'-.M-s himself tv) tho latest outbreak of 
1liee«'nqnr.icy of Tr.ide-L nitiiii.^iU against justice and fair play. JJo 
p-hows that in the iiiovemcnr against pii'cework thoV liavu not 
«MiIy di.sphiv »M.i n (Mivious biin4liu>o lo the very clem4mt.3 and con- 
ditioius of i’.’nglaud s indu^fnal Siu-cess, nml iloclared war on her 
prosperity, but, “ vvhiiti.s far woise, luive set (beLU.solvOA in opposi- 
tion lo the simplest aiul mo‘<t obvions dictates of equity and fieedotxi; 
forbhhliiig itum to do :is well as they can or to work os hard as 
they wish; declaring that labour shall not be paid according to its 
real value; evcrcisuig .nu oppression upon more rational and 
honouriiblo workmen than tliem.selved, whicli few other peoplo 
would eudure at the bauds of iwen a legal and e.ttahlishod Govern- 
ment; throwing tlioiisands of iiubkillod laboiiroift out of work who 
linvo uo concern in their quarrels nor iiuy share intl|pir funds ; and 
without scruph», or jippmvutly any sense of the aejecti^o? by 
which thci'e proci-tiilingj should 1)0 characterized, .‘obbing the 
iudusUioufl man of 1 ia uidusiry, the able man of his superior skill ; 
and by the one and baino slop wuating tho earning of tho workman 
laid by as a seciuity against slckueas, oid age, or failing trade, aud 
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the capital of the employer which should ho spent in llndiug occu- 
jpution for the artisan.'* Who can say that this picliii'o is not a 
true onoP IJufortunately, one of tlio chief uilsforhiuca of the 
working classes u that tho puUticiil ])uwcr whicli h.is rublily l>eea 
bestowed on them lends iu h Inno of sickly adulation and syco- 
phancy iu addrcssiug them; they arc bribt.'d with lialtery, if not 
with baser coin, and arc apt for^ret the cundilions of tiie world 
lu which they live. Jsiill lliey are not williout a certain tlcgrce of 
shii^vydiioss^ and it is uiiich tu be <U*»ir''d that mu-U a p.LpiT a.H Mr. 
Grt^s, “ The Proletariat tm a Pahe iScont,” slionld attract their 
uoticu. 


tuj: m:\v AMj:KirA\ i in ucii r\ ko.mi:. 

rrilfE lelcgraiiis report tlio eo!^'^el•ratio.'l on .Sa'.ird.iy last, tho 
J- feiist ol ihe Aiiiiiinei.il ion. of u new A iiierieiiii clmrcli in the 
Via Nazioiiale at Homo, with ov»ll^i^l^*rllh^• C‘*reinoiiv, »S»*\erul 
bishops and cleivy, liolli of the An^-lican anti American (Munrhe.-*, 
were present, Hs well as the laeji'-li Ambassador and the United 
tStates iMiuisler, with the >tvreTiivio'* of both nml nniiiy 

Ituliiin soiiatoi*.s and ntiblmnen, and ‘‘ the elinrch w.is dcn.selv 
crowded by the flitv of iJio Iv.inlisli ;i:nl Ainenean soeieiy in Ihmie. ’ 
There was a pioct'S^ion os' hiL-lmps jiml eler-y tJir.mirli *i]ie sirei*(s, 
witness'd by an immensu eorici>'n\,i; of bpeelatur.'i. 'riie serviee 
was entirely choral, undfi- dirt-ethiii of the or^.mi^t iif York 
AIinstcT--or, sis tlie '/tm.i*' t ‘on>>'pi'n\ieiit prej'ert% to phr.'i.se it, 
“ York Ualhedr.sl — tn.vl il elo'^cd \MiIi ini oj ilin.ilion, pVi'h.ibl\ tin? 

of iJio kind laer !>• M in ihnne. 'I’lie ehnrcli il.-e!i' isr.‘purh-d 1o 
Ik »!1 lineCiolhir bnildinn’, eiveavl fjoni >ir. Mreei'^ tle^i;. n nt m eosi 
of jo.uou/. ; nml n'.M.ilior. l.\ il.i- .-.Min; lUi hitivt, is to b** 

built for llic liiiLdii-Ii eDji'^ie-.'ili.'r. at :• e.'-1 ofjoaxxi/. Ailo.e'ellu r 
no such di.splay of Aiil^Ikm!!, or indeed o\ any olhu- Hap.il, 

worship, has bff.ro b. eii •.» ilm-.-^i'd in Home .-ince the ;i'ods i‘f 
Pagani.on yiohied to lln* ('vo-*^. Th*; liisijnp of J^on;r l.slniid, who 
preacJied the soniion, nppear-'- b* havo iijon,Ait tin- iviuarKabli' «)e- 
cusion which had brou;j lit tle ’n io..'i‘ih» v *’ one lh.it e;dh*d fur a 
sort of public iimniiesto. And j'ee.,jdin..;y, nltor \iiidientin;,^ tin* 
Civil innl ecclc.-ui.'iliCid rii'ht oi In?? eo-ii b^iuini •.t'5 l<» ii [il.ico in the 
Etevnal (^ily, he inoeeedcd to (Udine the position iliey prop';>e, to 
ms-vnujo tluno ; — 

CoTilrovursy W'uuld ii*.| ho inN in-d, I'Ul loMih.' r w<iidil ii In* «(..•» iiiml if tlm 
ililuiVhts uf Iruth d» »lulu^^;d iL I hit * liintli \N<<itld '^irno <>• jn ;ar a\ ith ail 
XlK'ii, and the Irue iiiiit V en'lind -.{."d;,. U \\« ul.l !• • » < ,i- •« d h. loj,.* *di 

in tho pniily atid niiity ni Un* ('..Uielu* c hno n . I Iho \vnili.*n 

vrt*r(l ol (bxl, tlio uncrriii ' -ouroo <i? ,dd ili.it »•. uooo'-'.ny u !. -iMii.-vnl, H«*l 
the wnttoii word of H(?d niii havo in * ipo i. r . \N'|itio, a kod rhe 
is thot intorprett r lo ho ? I 'iuI.t ii.n o<.*idin<Mi- .iru} hy v i».a toii*«ue 

doC'* it speak ? It wa-* iiiiiKi'i-ilile l..r 'tny }i\ m;;: 1 r.uioh or tho rhiiit-h to 
be xiU-'iit under the ]>ori<.ni<*i>s oouiin t ii opinions ^^^n■;h thoM' (puMum^ 
have excited. 

After siiitinijf the e-.wni;.d i oinf-', up<ni wldi-h thoo* rs; r.o di Iumo, tho 
prcacdier xt- iortli lully the riv.il ilieono-s of inf.dlihiliiy, il.e *..'cinm« 
ih'iaeikt'Mil, the Hoiiiisji, n:i<l the 1‘riinii ive, and, lastly , iin* ('oi>-,id<.roif the 
atciluUi! iiuinlained hy tie; .-eMr.-il hiidiliu hi'alielie.'i of (.‘hii.-t's iJiureh 
towai'd.H (he genius and’ dr.ii of mndorn ru iliz.siion. 

W'o shall not enter hero o.’i auv di.sen '.slon of Ihe deUila of tho 
oormon or tho oereniony ; slilJ le- ■« hh.dl w e lollow one td our 
daily rontempornries in tor.liastin^^ “pnro and urieorrnpl. Catho- 
licity '’with tlu' >pin’ioiis “ Ihnuani.sin ” which it is now' for the lirst 
time pcrmitUHl to conlronl on e-pi.d t( rnis ninler the a (TV shadow 
of St. LVters. 'I’hW is not tho |.djice for theirjonieal c(..rilrove»”-'V ; 
but a wideT tpio.’.iion, by uo mcan.s didieimi in jnLeve.-.t, i.s at imee 
Buggestod by ihu iilliTed r'-i:i!'ion l(t\vards rival ctoe I.s and coiii- 
muuiuun at its hemUpiuriei - wliioli Las now hn* lli** lir d. lime 1 km:u 
forced upon till) Pnpuev. What mny bo tlio ultlmine results of tbe 
chau^O it would l#o r.n«h 1(» preiliet. ihonyh it. U not nini;itur;tl 
to indulge iu ciiriou.s ^peeuUlliull on tin* .subject, Ihit that tho 
change, in whaiewr light il iiiiiy' be iepriird(‘d, 'i.s an iiijiiorlaiit one, 
and can hardly fail to bo Inilllnl in iv.-silts, muy be nlUvmed with 
tolerable coufidiMioe. And we may add lb;t siiieou* Uoiimn 
Cathoiic.s arc the very l"«i who onolit to .m.s.-uii5o that iho.se 

re0alf!) will bu urimj.\edl\ cm). .Montulembeit, if wo iimy Judge 
from Ids posthinnou.s es.s.iy on LiUndy in Spam, would ha\(* main- 
taiacd piveisely the re\ei>’e. 

Protection l»a» conn; in iin.Mjern times to be a w'ord of ill omen. 
But our fondVithers thought oiln rwi.-e. And hi, t(;ry c(howi<,’w hat 
it is not- at all dillicult lu e.xplalii, that of all inlere.sls the reiigioii:j 
has most tcnacioiisly cIui'.t to ihnt now’ exploded .sysimn. We are 
not spoakin^^ especially of tin* Unman OathoJic (.Jliurch, nor would 
it 1)0 lair to do so. Tliosu wlio lirst broke oil' Irom obedienoe to 
Romo iu the sixteenth rent uiy wcit' in geueral fis liiilo dispo.sed t(.) 
allow any ditlcnmees of opinion ns the CJiurch tliey hud discarded. 
It was only by slow degriii’s, u.s tJicv began to split up into rival 
sects at is.*)UO with cue Hiiollier, and often fuuiul themselvea re- 
duced to the position of ntandnig niiiioritics, limt they drifted from 
the necessity of the e.ise into a plea fur tulevatiou wliieli was after- 
waixU elected inh) a principle ; while the old (.^di lire h, which still 
cuniri.ied duiuiuant in msny parts of Kiiropo, jnid iur a century t)r 
uiuivj did not abandon all liojm of rt'C^overing lost ground in ibe 
rest, -.viiH naturally the last to recognize tho need fur taking this 
coiu'be. tSo eniiroly is thi,s tho true account of the gradual pvo- 
grtit-h of leli'^uus loleicition that, as Mr. jMill puiiila out, it has 
aelduin, if twer, been pvai lieiilJy ni.ilizc/i, except when indillereuce 
has addrjd its weight to ihe Keale ; and oven now llieio aro com- 
paratively few religious v^erBoiis, of whatever cri'ed, who admit tho 
tiuty of toleration without some tacit reserves, varying according 


to tin* beut of their own most cherishod conyiettonii. Some 
are tolerant of dissout in matters of Church govemmeuti which 
they 1 ‘ogard os unimpurtaut, but not in doctrine, or at least not in 
thojianicular doctrines which they hold to bo fundamental; soine, 
lilvi'tlie late Dr. Arnold, would include all but Papists and Uni- 
t.'iriaiis in ihcsir comprehensive system; others draw tho lino ath-.C 
b(di(d' ill revelation, and oth(T.s again at theiain. it is not twenty 
ye!ir.*< sinctt an Ihider-iSocreUry' of State, wlicn addressing his con- 
Milumits alxuLt India, obser\e4 that, w'hilu ^Holuration was the 
great cunier-slone of the religious liberties of this oomh'y^'* it 
was U(jt to bo “abused ” by misapplying it to cases whoro it was 
le.illy cpiile uiisuipible ; “it meant freedom of worsliip amontj 
tc/io irorji/ttpjfnl upon (/in same foundatio/ii; it mount 
toler.itiun of all sects and denominations of (Ihristians w/io be- 
lit red in l/w medial ion'' And theridbrn toleration of “tho 

supejbtitiun railed religion” in India had been a grievous mistake. 
N<.wMhiH sp(*akiT, who at tho time held a high Govemuient oilico, 
and w'oiild probably have pii.s.scd for a tolerant and enlightened 
KiigUdiman, midcntly Judd just tlio sniiio view of toleration ns 
that coimuouly nscrifcd to Iho Koimin Ohurch, though his do- 
laiied appiiration of the ]iriuciple dilferi'd with his dilfcrence 
of creed. 'rh(‘re, w.as t(j his mind no ftmdameutal distinction 
among tho.®.e who united iu the worship of Ohriat, and ho would 
occoidiugly tolovale all forms of ( ’hristnmity, but no roligloUB bc- 
\oiid the Ohristiaii jiale. Home diaws the hue, not at Uhristinuity, 
as cuiuiuonlv utiderslood, but at fVtholieisiu, and would tolerate 
no form oi luivw. 'llimv is a considerablo tlie(')logical diflerenco 
betwofii iht lwi> \jews, bill in llie principle of lolenttion, or rather 
of inloh (lu'v an; idi iiticjiJ. Iloth would allow freedom iu 

mallei;* id' opinion im n ly. hut w«iuld recogrii/o no liberty of error 
in e.*":i.iitial pvuai'. ut' f.tilh. Xow- wo are not engaged here in 
cMimiiiniL'- llie iniw gronmh? or liinits of religions toleration, but 
are simply t‘\pl;iijiing liow it iirtualiy came into vogue us a prin- 
ciple more or h'v* coii,;?isleiiUy profes^sed aiul acted upon throughout 
the modern world, 'fliat it lu.ny bo Jii.slilied, as li priuciple, by 
much belter re;i.M ms than can be plausibly nl|(»ged to account for 
its b\slori(M.l du\ eh'piiient we fully behete, but it would iuko us 
too far from (mii* immedi.'ilo ?-ubJi‘ct 1o t mimerato and defend them 
now. Duo point, lajwwcr, it will be much to our piir])ose to 
iiiMfl upon, whieli lias :i direct bearing on tho proliable eonsc- 
mience.-- of tbt‘ iKw ly iulrodiiiTil rivalry of communious under rh(.r 
Mindow of the Valican. 

'riu* Hi.^hop of J,ong Island, n.s wo b.'ivo aeon, disclaimed any 
intention of u.'^iiig tin; A mm lean eliurch in Homo a.s a loeius of 
cotiiro\ei^y and j»r»»])jiga)idi?m ; and W(‘ shiceioly Irii'^t tlnil bis 
w.-!ie.'» in iliis ro.'.peei will Ia; carried out. Hut two powerlui eoni- 
eji'iiioii.s like the Homan and Anglican — for wo may coiifino 
ourselves for the j-resi'iii to tb(‘v> only- -e;in hardly be bronglit into 
cli'.M* and continu.'il I’oiitiiet ill the very cmiln; ami headfpiM iters of 
the I’apaey without exerting some iniluouce on eacli other. And 
whether we re.rnrd Oiio of them as iu evrdusivo posbeii-siori of 
tlio trutli, or each as having something to learn from inU'i'c.ourBO 
with the Ollier, it willrertninly be llieirpwn fault if tho result is not 
boii(.dieial. 'I'liero e.iri be uo doubt, for instance, that sinco tlio 
J\' tana u Cat In die rimrih has been Iree to de.volopits resources iu 
this country, williout liindraiico from leg.il penalties or i-e- 
.strictioii.-, it has to a citIjiih ('xtent Ixdli inllucnced and beiui iu- 
iluenced })y the gro.a national couiruunion which overshadows it, 
in spite of the Jeiihm.s aiitagonisni vvhieh holds iho two apart. 
And it i.s obvious to remark that llm saino sort of almost un- 
con-.('ious inlcreljaiige of r<dU;x jiclion may bo looked for still luora 
at Home, wlnu'e rival ecchsiaslics are less likely lo hold aloof 
from one another than in jMjgl.md, xvhile the novelty and straugni- 
ness of a liturgical .service not. 'wholly dis-similnr to their own, yot 
with inmlo'd diH'enMuos, cannot fail to hlriko tho minds of Italian 
(.'alholics wd)u had Hcarcely nsilizod the cxi.stenco of any Christian 
w<»r.shi]) id her limn that with which they are familiar in their own 
chnrciie.s. All tJiis indeed is too obvious to roquire being dwelt 
iijion. Hut theologian.s on both ftidiM may nrguo — Ultraniontaues 
will ciTl.iinly iied.st- that they have nothing to Icani from their 
liv.il.'*. He Jt so. Wo wisli to point out that, even so, the with- 
dr.iwal of “ pr{»t(*clion ” iii.ny b(" of great advantage to the liitheito 
pi*'>teiled creed. WJioii no lrwd(in.i of diiimissiou is tolerate!, luon 
are very apt v > ioigei, m.t only tlio grounds, but the meaning, of 
their pV.ij'e^.-ed convictions. 'J'lieir faith bi^comes, iu theological 
lan^iiViire, material inst»‘ad of foriiml — that is to say, they accopt 
the leiier without n;ally grasping the purport and spirit of tJieir 
cj-eod. If our meuiory servos ti.s rightly, Dr, Nowmau has some- 
w lnTo sattge.>tcd that this is often the condition of members of th^ 
J'^ustern Chm-f-hr, owing lo the stagnation of all inttdleclual life 
among tlumi. Hut surely the same may bo said of many members 
of hi.s own rhutvh also iu countries where it has been protected 
from all ndver.so eriticifem,nmlc.spocially in Ronio, whore till within 
the last few years even books placed in the Index could not bo in- 
troduced or procuretl with impunity. Oreods, however definite and 
however onb(Kin.'(, are liable under such circumstances to losotUoir 
moral powder ; “ instead of a vivid conirt.^ption and a living belief^ 
there remain only a few phrases retained by rote; or, if 
any part, Iho sholl and husk only of the meauirig is Te<* 
tniiied, the liner essence being lost.'* It does not at dl 
follow that creeds and formularies are thm^ofore usolew; 
for, as the Writer wo have just quoted has elsewliefe obsorved. 
serve lo ciishrino and perpetuate the guimino substance of neliet^ 
and the full meaning, which has for tho time been obsevd’ed or ilos% 
may always under more favourable circutustances be recoveied. It V 
may b^ an exaggeration to say, with him, that ** not one OhrlstiaaiiL 
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% thoumd guides or teats his indindual conduct ^ by the doctrinw 
he professes to hdieTS j tat Uiieie can bo no doubt that m the eariy 
days when Oluristianity was put on its trial, end bad to und^o tno 
double oxdeal of philosophical ditirism and civil wrsecution. it 
wQs more ktonsefy realised than is now generally the ewe. JJoc- 
'Icrines which are coldly acquiesced in or quietly drojwd in 
day were then, to use the words of a loarned apologist ol 
tiauity, hea^ issuing from out the midst of the hre» lispca 
by the quivering Upa of women and clrildrou while wrilhmg on tho 
rack.” Supposing then that the receivod Ultraroontano beliet is not 
only true, nut the whole truth— which is, of courHc, tho contention 
of those who most vehemently denounce thes lilxjrty of worship and 
teaching now established, in spite of them, in the ciipitul of Ohns- 
tondom— it ought in tho end to gain rather than Uwe by the 
vigorous cross-questioning and competition to which it ia exposed, 
if it 1)0 objected that such views are unchrintian, sitico unity, tuid not 
division, is ih a normal condition of the Ohristiim (.'hnivh as dt sigm-d 
by its Divine Founder, a twofold reply may be oilered, without at 
all questioning that unity is tho ideal state of Chriatendom, and 
that it is ri^t, so far as circumstances permit, to strive for the 
realization of the ideal standard. In tho tirst place, we must dc^al 
with fiicts as wo iind them, and there is no reason to forego any 
incidental benehta which may be derived from the existing state 
of religious discord because it is not the highest condition and is 
encumbered with Borious disadvantogos. In tho next place— which 
is still more to tho purjioHo— tho dangers of narrowness and stagna- 
tion of belief are far greater in the sepirate comruunitiea which 
wake up a divided (Christendom, ami wliicli are apt to bo- 
-como ull the narrower and inoro inlolorunt from their isola- 
tiun, than in a “ world-Clmrch to a (terman terni — 
ueceasari ly embracing the widest diversities of national, sandal, 
and intellectual life. Wo may illustrato our meaning by a story 
told some years ago of a kjarnod and able divine of what would 
now be called strong llitualistic, if not Jhimiuiizing, sympathies, 
who visited Home for tho first time, full of hope that his lolly 
aspirations would find in that great Cjalholic c»Mitro lh<*iv iideqnnie 
'Oucourogenient and satis faction. He roturued, h<)\vever, a madder, 
if not a wiser, man, and his criticism was reported to he, what in 
bis mouth was a very severe one — Uoine after all nnrrtiwer than 
the Scutch Kpiacopal Church.*’ Will the zeulona TJUmmuiitanea 
who most fiercely resent the overthrow of the Temporal I'owcr UD«i 
all which it involves vcntiire to nsamti us that liome Ims found 
that narrowness an element of strength ? 


ASSIZES. 

rilllP': ancient system of assizes is likely to bo greatly changed 
J- by the indirect opera tiou of other legal changes. As rcgrirds 
tho counties near Tendon, whether properly belonging te the old 
Home Circuit or not, it is often more convenient to bring tho 
parties and witnesses to London than to tlio county town ; and if 
the courts in Loudon can he kept open almost conlinuouslv, tho 
-ch(dco of the place of trial will dciieud chieUy on acces^-ibility. 
If judges ore not employed in the country, they can pit inLoiahm, 
anil accordingly one of judges of assize who sat at Maidstone 
on Wednesday in last w^eok sat tlio next day at estminstin*. Hut, 
if it is easy in many cases to bring tho parties and witnessea to 
London, it ia also ejisy, and Bomotimos it may be desirable, to 
aond judges to the assize towns ; and as nyards crimimil business 
it is to 1)0 hoped that no departure will be attempted from the 
ancient practice of sending coimuissions of oyer and terminer and 
-gaol dchvery into every county. 

For sevoral centuries up to tho year 1830, tho whole of Knglaiid 
was divided into six circuits, to each of which tho judginj of 
assize were sent twice a year. Previously to that year tho \\ olsli 
<couutie3 and tho County Palatine of Chester were independout of 
tho courU at Wealininster, and their peculiar judges ami oiisizcs 
wore appointed by tbo Crown under several statutes. This sepa- 
ration of jurisdiction boing found inconvenient, Hie number of 
Judges of tile Superior Courts was incniased, and it was enacted 
tliat conimissioiis should issue for Wales and Chester in the B:imo 
manner as for the IDnglish counties. Sinco tliat date, therefore, 
throughout Ikglnjid and Wales, except in London and Middlesex, 
whoro the administration of jiistico was regulated by peculiar 
customs and Acts of Parliiiniont, tho assizes havo boon held twico 
s year upon a uniform system; and about the sanio time 
a tmrd assize for the trial of criminals began to ho held in tho 
Home Counties. Tho arrnugemeuts of the circuits remained un- 
altered until 1863, when tho county of York was sevevod from tho 
Northern and joined to tho Midland circuit, and soiuo minor 
45hangiis were made j and thus matters continued until the present 
year, when fresh arrangements, consequent on tho passinff uf tho 
Judicature Act, have been made of which the full ellect has pro- 
bably not yet been felt. Thu term •* assizes ” will still continue to 
be used, although its original meaning and the legal history which 
it embodies will gradually be forgotten. Tho ancient writ of 
aasizo ” lay for Uio recover of lands or tonoxnentfi of which a man 
or his ancistOM had been disseised, and tho trial or “ taking of tho 
assize *’ upon this writ could 4>nly bo in tho Courts of Queen’s 
Bench or Oonuuon Pleas or bcf&ro tho justicra in eyre at their 
sentonni^ oimiits. To remedy tho delay hnd inconvenience’ thus 
arwing, it Wwi provided by Magna Oharta that tho judges should 
wwisit ea(^ county onqo a year to take assizes. A statute of King 
Bd. 1 . mode further pcovision of the same kind by euaetteg *hat 


tbo justices of assize for each county should be two flWorft 
associating to thcinselvos one or two discreet kcuf^ts, and tny 
wore dii'ected to take tho assizes not more than three times lO 
every year. By the same statute authority is given to ^ 
determine other inattors besides those in resnect of whten xBff 
“ writ of a^rize ” issued, and this was the foundatioii of the jurist 
diction of Hsaize courts down to tho proaeut time. If a c^ arose 
in Cornwall, a jury of that county must come to Wwtininster to 
try it, and the j*hc.ri<f was cornmandtHl to cause a jury to con^ 
acc4)rdingly, ut\Ic»*» the justictw of assi/.e should first come (nig^ 
prtua rrnfinnt) into Iris county, ns in duo course they did* Tho 
old ivrite of vniirc facing and rltstrhu/ag continued tu be issued down 
to 1852, and although the form of process was altered ot that time, 
the idi'.T, wlri(th bad shaped it still prevailed. The judge of assize 
was rc: arrlecl *ia a sort of comniissionur sittujg to try (^itam 
qucatiniji^ or issues *' sent down from the court at Vt^estminater^ 
and, whiiii he Inul tried them, the ‘‘ n'cord ” with the finding of the 
juiy was relinked to the court., and the court wheu it sat next 
term, if no motion \vere made for a ucw trial, gave judgment ac» 
Ciirclinif to the verdict. Oiio of the most imporiant changes made 
by tho Jiirlirnture Act is that tho judge sitting at ntai pnus, 
whtjlher in town or country, ia Iriiiiscll* ilio court, and not a were 
coninririsionor, and ho may h’liusolf give jiidgiiumt if he thinks nt 
Ui do so. JUit, idthough tho term “ irisi prius” has become in ite 
prinwu*y nhfu)lt*to, it will probably ht* always used as a syn- 
onym for jury (rails in td\il ca.^f*s, and a barrister who has aptitude 
totlul Kind of work will still bo called “a jp/i^ Lawyer. 
Perhaps, ton, when one legn'l member of the House of Commons 
w'iehes to sTieer at the speech of another legal member which he* 
cannot nnswer, it wrill still be possible to exclaim, ** Lot us got out 

of nm priitK. ' - , T^ re *4. 

Tho county of Surrew has been talcon out of the Homo (. ircuit, 
and the roniaindtu* of it, and the larger part of the Norftdk Circuit, 
have hi*eu formed into the Soiith-LflsttTn Circuit, afid we havo 
now had an c>]»portunitv of observing how the business of this 
new circuit is iilli ctod by recent changes. ‘At Ixjwes, the htet 
place on the circuit, there was rather a heavy calend^ot priswiiei-S, 
and there were seven civil c^twes. The huainobs occupied two yudpM 
throe davs each, ami thov were assisted during part of this time by 
two Queens Conusol sitting as commissioners according U) ancient 
practice. At Maidstone there was an avt‘,rago csalwular of pri- 
soners and four civil cases, and the work occupied two judges for 
three days. At Chelmsford, again, there wore four civil cases, 
and all the buBinnss, civil and criminal, was finisbed lu two 
days. At Hertford there w'as only one civil case and two days 
bitsiness, and this is the last place on tho old Home Circuit. 
At Huntingdon, on the old Norfolk Circuit, there was no 
cfiil case .nt Jill, and flare were ouly live pri^iners. The 
rcniniiiin*^ iduces on this circuit fuv Cambridge, Ipswich, wid 
Norwich. Tl).! county of Siim v, wliich hiw been talwn out of 
the Home Circuit, has V-cn ijii'.vidod for by a separate com- 
missiuu. 'I'ho Tciuainiuir portion of the Norfolk Cinrult ha* 
boon trunsJerred to tlio ^fidiand, to wliich part of it formerly 
liclony'cd. ViU’Kslrirc has Ix^cn takt*ii Ivuju tho IMidland Oircuity 
and, Togetli.T with Hurham and Nun h 11 ml)erl«nd, it fonns a new 
circuit called the iXorth-KasItu-n. are all tho cliangcs that 

have Won imd it may bo dunbtod whether it was worta 

while to mako sumo of thoni. ’ Tho supposed reason wiw tho caving 
of judicial tamo, but it would be easy to arrange that judges when 
not wanted in t he country might rit in Lfiudou, and in facti one of 
the judges of the South- (Virruit has sat in Loudon in tho 
intervals of circ.uit work. Whether tho old avmugemento and names 
of the Home and Norfolk Circuits had been prcBorv^ or changed, 
the Baum amount of judicial time would be required to do the 
busiue.^s. AVhothcr {owt judges arc occupied half their lime, or 
two judges niv (locupicd all tlieir time, conio^i, tut far as the public 
arc concfirmd, to the same tiring, b»M:aUBo those judges who arc 
not employed in the country may ta employed in I-amdon. It 
Bccnis, therefore, that the arrangements of tho circuits concern^ 
chielly tho counsel pract^inp on them, and they would probably 
have for tho most part prcieiTed that things should be lelt as they 
'wore. It s^'cins uuneccssary to tala* JSuiTcy out of tho Home 
Circuit and then to hoikI two judges down thero under a sej»rate 
Commission, just nt tho time wlieu 1 (le judges of the Home Circuit 
would have been ready to go thero iimler tlie old niTaiigement. In 
tliis, iw ill other matters of detnil, we cannot help thinking that 
the Jinlicalnre Act has boon worked with a w/int ot common sense. 
It awins ns if some chaiigos had Ixv.n mndu for change’s «ika. 

At Norlhcmpton. which has been tmuBlerred fn'm tho Norfolk 
CircMiit 14> t»i._* Midland, fhero were two civil cases and forty^no 
prisunorc, but half uf thmu wero charged w ith larnmy and might 
hiivo Ihhmi at sessions, if an ndjourutnl sessions could have 

been held shortly bofore tho us^si/es. \Vhon the judgeacouie to an 
assize towni maler tho ustuil commission, they are' bound to “ de- 
liver the gaol ’’—that is, to try fdl the prisoners they liud there; 
and in order to prevent their time being wasted on trivial caBea, 
it is the practice in Bumc counties to ludd sessions, which are an 
adjournment or continuation of the last regular Quarter Sosaions, in 
the week befor*) tho judges come. Tliis practice might be adopted 
everywhere. Tho tune of tho judges ought not to be unneces- 
sarily expendiHl, and, ou tho other hand, their iM|i6 ought to be 
available to try serious cnacs vithout that long detenciou in prison 
before trial of which wo often hour ooiiiphtmta. To quote Haiou 
BramweirL favourite phrase, It is all au affair of railways, ” aird 
there is now no rcaeon why justice with iidequate theatrical pro- 
perties should not bo forthcoming in any county where cases ace 
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await trial. Even in tJ)e (iino of King Edward I. 
it woa contemplated that iiiiKht he held thrice in 

the year, and ua wo have lunde suc‘h cnorinous increase iu 
woiiUh and population ainco lii» time, our judieial machinery 
ought to be to as much as that. It hits been sometimes pru- 
pesed to constitute cerUiIn CAinlros at which the iwsi/o business of 
a oonsid«^rable district might bo transacted, instead of sending the 
judges into every county. NVitUout in any way favouring this 
propositi, wo may remark tluit it would only be reverting lu the 
ancient practice by which jurvmoii and wjUu*.ss»\s wore required 
not only to leave \heir own counties, but to travel all the way to 
London, ftitlerii before the ajjpnintud day the judges iliould come 
into their county. Heforo the eiivuits were e^lalJllsht•d, the neces- 
sity for what was then a long and dangt'nms jimraey frerpnmlly 
arose. It is probable 111 at when the rirrnils were arranged, and 
for some centuries afterwards, biisinc.^s was pi'etty equally distri- 
butiHl among tliem. JJut nosv tlieiv ip. a \abt di'iproportion between 
Wonchester wdth 69 civil cases and 64 prisoiieia and the chief 
towns of n.aricultiiral districts which Jar,,cly constitute the 8oulh- 
biistern and Midland (hreuits. At Stallord ihci'o were 23 civil 
cases aud 45 prisoners, and (his mimbt'r of ]»ri.’7!jn*‘i's is the 
more coiisideniblo b(.'Ciiuse 50 had b-^ui disposed of at an adjourned 
.sessions held immediately before the assizes. At York it iippo.irs 
that the help of a coimiji.’viioniT w;is nc.ded iu ir\ing civil cases, 
and it is suggested that when thi* judges want us.sibi.incL‘ of this 
kind the otiicial referees ui»pointed umhn- the .ludicature Act 
should be available to give it. In e,i.-.‘' aiiitable tib.^ dc.alt with by 
llioso reJerees it would certainly Ik- M uiu-linn s coinenit-iit that they 
hhoiild at an assize town (»r «)i!u r pla’** m ir ihe oile of tin* dis- 
jnile or the ivsidencc of tlu' wil Aul Jung ago one of I he jiidj’^es 

consented to sit at a place dibt.uit lifiu any .'i-^si/e town, hut easily 
acci-x^iblo from Loiidou, and la' llairl), s ived e>)U-iih‘r.»ble i‘\peiiM; 
to till! parties. TJiis, nguin, wa.-* a-i t-\aiiiple t.f getting the most 
in the shape of judicial facililie.' out t»l jsilway 'I'lie practice of 
joining tlio Queen’s (.kiiiny el and s« rji-.iuU L loagiiig to liie circuits 
iu the Commissions with the judge', is al:iio>l as old as the lire nils 
iheiiKsolvoB, and there is unvjllier oilieer alw jus ii.tiued in liic com- 
misbiou and called asr-oeial.e ’’ Ironi lliiii cucumsUnce. The 
country gels in thi.s way a ctuisideiable uinouiu of judicial work 
done for nothing j while the cuiiii^el wlio do ila' work g tin from it 
cjtpericjiecj uiul reputation wdiicli m.iy al'terwaids be '^i-ful to th.'in. 
Wo observe that at Brecon there wcivi no civil cirv ^ at all *, but 
there the single jmlge wlio lakes llie South %Vale.s (hrcuit 
was helped by ft coiiuniaflioner. At Oakh.nii ik. - , i-uly one 
civil cft'-c, and there w'cro only live ]»vis(.,j.*rs, and e. . i..‘ju*-.nbi-r to 
hnve la'urd that in llio small county of lint land there is roiue (liUi- 
oulty in Uiiding leuauls for the gaol. .At .Siull'ord the basiui'v’, 
only disposed of by the help of two coruiui.'-.^ioiicrs jicrt iu time to 
open ilio commis.sion fti the m-vt town iu tie* circuit. At 
tinnhaiii there was Oonblderahio lj'i>’.ue.%s and a; Leeds ihoie w.iV 
eighty -si-v civil case.'. It thus j(|ipeai.'. lliat at many, alfhuiijii ii.»t 
lit all places iu the circuits, there la a l.ugc <piaiitiiy of worii, ami 
we would urge ihat it '.111)111(1 in jlo m r.il b.- dealt \»’ilh on ilie 
principlo of bringing tlic judge.', to tie.: liLi,?iiieu-.', and iivt the bu-d- 
neos to the judges. 


TiiK JM’Ki- nn.MMix \i:v. 

I T is announced iu the Doih.f .\nr.i of ,M.t:id:iy that “ anotlu*r 
addition is propor.iid to be jn.ide to the ptae^s of rooivaiion 
in and about London.*’ U in p(^,lbIl•, Imw. \er, tluit inii- 
matiou may iiot bi* ref^eivid with tin* intioi‘'iasiu wliieh (la; 
writer seems to O-Xpi'cl. It may periiup.? oci-nr to soiiio iimnl.s that 
there is at ])rt*sent an abuudaiKa* of - )-c.ilk‘d ]daces of r* Lre'alioii, 
iiud tli.iL what is Wfintcd is nol .•'O much an incre.i.so of their 
number as an improveinenl ol ila ir quality. The iJoyal -Xqmuium, 
for instance, which Jins lately been added to the list, docs nut 
appour to have as yet coiilribul' d niui h lu the t ujoy ment of the 
public or the fullibueul of the liop* i of il.'i .sluin-holdeis. Jt has, 
indeed, been obligeil to suoib’^s tint its name is a niionomer, and 
that it i.s ^till unable to prondc cither w ater or li.-.hes forit.'s lank.'^. 
Its Picture (billery, however, I.s in iks v.ay quit** ;ia much an im- 
prmture as ibo empty tanks, and it is a jiiiiliil degradation of 
4 U't to Kco an eminent musician **pljivi]ig in" custoiiier.s to the 
drinkiug-bars. It inny be remombcivd th.at llii.'. .singuiar in- 
fetitutiou was, as the report'*!'.', call it, “ inaugurated by a r/e- 
jeunrr '' presided o\cr by the Duke (d' lOdinlmrgb, mid a dreadful 
rumour has since been spread to (he cU’ect that llm c-vigcneics 
of the Ixinquct led to the my^tcriou.s ab. encu of the 
in the form in which lliey wt ie e.vpectt d to In; e.xhibitcd. We 
should hardly' have tliouglit that thi.s ill-omeiUMl e.v peri men t 
would have oncouruged riv.ilry ; but it appear^i that llio now 
plac»j of rocreatiou wJiicli Juw just Ijccu introduced to public 
notice is to combine, as iJm writer beautifully eApro.Ss-M^.s it, 
‘Hlc' advanla»e.s of II miiseiim with tho interest atlacliiiig to im 
H(pi,iruiu, iiiid varifyii.s other sources «if cntorlaiiiinent,” among 
whb.\ wf* iiuiy perhaps safely include a riiik. “Jlatlis of fro.sli 
sea-waiicr, bioughl up by steamer L*\ery morning/* arc akso, wo aro 
toliL to torm an impoitaut ftaituiv of the establishmenl. j and it is 
added that *• it fuioms to be, ab iM* all, tho intention of the pro- 
moters to pr()vide a particularly olmaj; placo of ph?iiRuu» rcbort.” 
If th« ehsirgt' fur adiui.>*a.ion, lucluding f-toaiiiboat faiT, is 
to bo only fiixpeinrc, the enterlAiinmeui will cortiiinly be cheap, 
though it I'Oiuuins ti* be bucii Imw far it will be pleasiiut. It is 
Boedlo^ to say that when any apoculatioii of tiiis kind is got up, it 



disguised tavern ho was inauwating was a natural result ” of 
tho jiari taken by his lamented father in regard to the Exhibition 
of 1851. Aud now, again, we find that tlio title of this ne^ 
place of recreation is lu DO Victoria aud Albert Palace*, that tho 
** site sugge.sted >so tho project has at least got os far as the 
suggestion of A site — ** is the one originally selected by tho lata 
1 ’l l lice C-oTisort for the Ciruat Exhibition of 1851 and that the 
building is ** iiitendud to be constructed laively of glass and iron, 
afier the style of the Crystal Palace.” If the persona engaged in 
this project desire to ciiuilate the dismal fate of that unfortunate 
iuslitution, they certainly cannot do bettor than adopt the saiuo 
Htyle of coiiatrucllou ; but it might perhaps bo well to ask what 
tlio latter costs for daily re|mirs. The iJaiiy Neio» asserts that 
has Wn found out, as a matter of fact, that people will 
not go out of their way to the British and Kensington Muscufiia,. 
and it is hoped to combine soincthing of inatructiou with recrea- 
tion on the coinoLiiiMit Bitimtiun proposed for tho Albert and Vic- 
toria I’uluce.” It is no doubt a mattc^r of lact ihat there is no beer 
to be bad lit the British Museum, though this is one of tho foatui'cs 
of South IvMiisington ; and it may be supposed tiiat the recreation 
ollcrcd at IkilUusoa will be more lively thou looking at ancient 
marbles and slutU*<l animals. 

It will bo obsorvial that this project is, ns described in the 
eecoiiut wc have soon of it, of n somewhat Jiypothetical character. 
A site has bei'ii auggoslcd, an intention of building in a certain 
styli; i.<» vugiudy 4‘iiiertaincd ; but ibo matter does not seem to* 
ii.'iM^ got much further. What the promoters ap^iear to bo chiofiy 
in want of at the present moment is, wo gather, “ moral support.” 
Imlt‘cJ, the Ihidy Xiicd tells us that it was “ with a view of 
obtaining moral (juppoi-t ” that “ tho iiHsociation” — wbalever it is 
— “ gav(i a dinner at tJie Ship Hotel, (ircenwich, on Saturday to a 
con«.idcrablc unmber of guests ” ; and it is of course needless to say 
that the ivpojtci-s w'cre enlcrtaiiied “ in a stylo fully sustaining tho 
\veil-d»*.Hcr\cd reputation of tlio house.” Jtis surely time that 
•spcclabk; journalis slioiild give up this i>ort of putfery j but at least 
liicru is thus much to be said, that tho vliuner was no doubt real,, 
whilo the projt'cl in honour of which it was hold scorns to be still, 
in a lar* c di*gn*o, n maltca* of imagination. How'over, tho Royal 
Aquarium had its tltjeuucr while its lishos wor(5 still, as they are 
now, sunn*w here in the cloiid.s, and the promoters of this other 
.Vijuariuiii .saw no reason wliy they should not also celebrate their 
s(*)n'iinq though it lias dcvclupi'd no further than ‘^suggestion” 
iiml “ mlcnUon.** Iu this case, if the lishos fail, the tanks will 
{[’ ii*a-,r h.‘ available for ballier.s. IFowovor, to return lo the 
m.iiu object of llic gathering, moral !sup])ort was obtained by 
dini:..; a imnibcr of Irish members, (diieny of the Home Buie, 
pdity, who s'*i*m to Jiavorespouded with chani(:l(*ristie onthiisiasm 
iu til * vaiiuu-i toasts. AVfien wxi Imvo mentioned ihat Major 
(nJui’unin wius one of the bpeakers, (he good humour of the com- 
p.iuv will bo undcistuud. Mr. J^»ebu(:k* oddly -ojmugb, presided, 
iiij 1 ict. i'i'od approvingly to the new title of Eiupres^, which “ was 
iccoivcd Nvitli checra," and it need not surprise any one that 
p(.‘«)plo who call a booth a pilace slioiild relish calling a Queen 
an Linprtss. In proposing the toa.'^t of the evening, Mr. Boebuck 
said *• lie had been told ” (ho did not apparently luention who told 
him) “ that llicy would have amugniticent structure on the banks of 
(lie 'riiames, near Battersea Dark. ' He also ‘* siioke highly of tho 
ad\anla;^c uf bi-iiig able lo obtain a frosh-wiitor bath for twopeuco, 
and a n-.i-warci* buth for sixpence, fiom which both rich ami poor 
iiiiu lit derive gi cat bcnelit.’ Ho is not reported to have dilated 
uii tin* civili/ing influence of uqmiriiims, and ho bad tho good taste 
It) let iJie I’riiico Consort alone. There is, it seems, “ a cun- 
nduiitial lb*pui*t”uf the Company, in which a hopo is expressed 
tluit the buiidiug mny be opened iu May next yearj and of course 
iL may, and may prove to be us maguilicent as Mr. Boebuck was 
l(/hl it would be. Only il may mu'ur to boiuo people that it might 
have been as W(*ll to postpone the celebration of tho event until it 
happened. 

luca> is of course no reason why Irish or any other membors 
•^huuld not accept an invilalion to dinner at Greenwich, or why 
the pro!m*lers of a specnlatioii should not invito their friend.«i Ui 
wi.di iln*m success. Tho question arises why an onterlaiument ol* 
thi's kind should be reported in respoctablo uowspA|ior8 as a means 
uf pj'ocuri ng funds for a luyslenous speculation. When this 
(Jompauy is opt'iily formed, and has published its confidential 
pr«ib]joctub/' mid is able to s.iy that it has really bought a site and 
made a contracllbr the construction uf a building, there will be time 
(*ijuugli for the press to deal with it. Even then, indeed, as ia 
poiut(*rUy diMiionstrated by tho oxiuiiplo of tho sham Boyal 
Ariuariuiii, il miglit bo well to suspend judgment until the ex« 
Uibltion is actually completed* But hero are a number of people, 
who dine together iu onior to talk over a mere speculative idea, 
buzzing I/I vitcuOf and it is put before the public as a substantiiu 
pi*oject. It is all very well to say tliat the promoters only want 
moral buppurt, but they would bo iu a much better position to 
obtain thi.-) if they had opened tlieir exhibition, and demonatjrated 
in a prai'ticai way that it deserved moral support. after all, the 
Victoria and Albert Palace should prove, like some other under- 
takings of llio sumo kind, only a public-house under a grand 
nauio, it may bo a very honest and Intimate enterprise \ only it 
should bo loft to lake its cliance like other shops and ^givems. It 
is quite clear that the members of piuliameut who attended 
tho dinner had nothing more to go rpozi than a vague assurance 
that souie speculative person promised 'that a magnideenl 
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S ice was about to be eMOted At Battersea* It maj be assamed 
t Bomethioff or other will bo done in this way, but it is imijoB*- 
, Bible to say wnat it will turn out to be till it is actually in exist- 
enoe. If ever it is opened it will no doubt advertise itself largely, 
and this will bo gooa for the newspapers in which it advertises. 
But it is surely a degradation of the press that it should lend itself 
to puif empty schemes on the chanco of extending its advertising 
connexion. We have certainly no wish to prejudge the merits of 
this exhibition, or whatever it is to be ; but this method of intro* 
ducing it to nublic notice seems to us to be hardly calculated to 
encourage public confidonco. At present it appears to be only an idea, 
which has found favour with a convivial paity entertain^ at the 
expense of the promoter, whoever he may be ; end it is cortainly not 
pleoswt to those who have any respwet for the House of (Ammons 
to think of any section of its inemljers lending themselvas to this 
sort of tap-house propamndiam. It is perhaps impossible to place 
any restriction on members of Parliament giving Ihoir support to 
any speculation ; but thoro is a question of good taste which can- 
not bo excluded from consideration. In the same way it may be 
wor(.4 while for the conductors of certain jounials to consider 
whether they can expect to 1*0111111 public conlideuce in their criti- 
cism of public amusements if they giv»i up their columns to puffing 
reporters who are ready to sound the pmises of any project, even 
woon it exists only in the imagination of the inventors, and has 
not been reduced to a practical form. 


ix)ss OF Tin: sthathmork , 

rilHE wreck of the IStrnlhmorn presents ftMitiirea which now- 
-i- oilays occur rarely. iSlio stnicK on a rock in thc^ Southern 
Ocean on Ist July. i875,iincl foity-nino of her crew and piissengers 
lauded on one of the Croze t IsUinds of which the rock formiMl part, 
and remained there living in huts and feeding on wild birds until 
2 let January last, when they woi*o rraciied by an Amcric-an 
whaler and put in the way of reaching Point de Galle. The ship 
was lost through miacalcii luting her position, caused by thick 
weather which prevented observations l)eiiig taken. On the night 
of the 30th Juno, the captain thought he was about ei^dity-seven 
milt» from the Crozet Group, but ho must have been mistaken, as 
the ship struck about 3.45» a m. on the 1st July. There wn.s 
the usual confusion and difficulty in Inuuehiiig boats. On 
day breaking two boats wenj got olf undiir the direction 
of the socond mat^?, who, as the captain and chief mate 
had btMUi wusIumI off the ship soon after she struck, was 
left in comruond. The two boats wont towards the rocks, which 
were seen in front about a hundred yaids distant, rising like a 
wall seveml hundred feet out of the water. Lute in the afternoon 
the gig turned and took away five passengers. As she could 
not return again that night, these who were left in tlio rigging 
jinaaed another night of misery and terror. All their snsionance 
was a few biscuits, and they were wet and almost frozen. After 
daybreak the gig came bock, and took them all offi,aud they joined 
those who had already landed. Besides the two boats already 
mentioned, a third boat had reached the shore. ' Tliey found a 
desolate place, a refuge for sea-birds and w'itliout trees. The 
island on which they liad landed was about two and a half miles 
long and half a mile broad at the broadest part. When they tirst 
arrived they slept on the hare rocks, but they soon built huU of 
stones and turf. They fotind albatross on the island und a sort of 
grey bird. They subsisted on these for some time, and then they 
had a dock of molly hawks. After these come pougiiins, whoso 
eggs were a groat luxury. Their skins were used for fuel, and also 
to make clothes and boots. The boats bad been lost on tlie third 
night after their arrival, but before this happened they hod taken 
from the wreck two barrels of gunpowder, one cask of port wine, 
two cases of rum, two of gin, one of brandy, and ono of provisions, 
and a ease of eight tins of sweets. The liquor lasted four or iivo 
weeks, being served out at first night and morning, and afterwards 
at night only, till it was reduced to a small quantity, which was 
reserved for medical purposes. The tins in which the sweets were 
packed were used for pots and lamps. A few matches had been 
saved fVom the wreck, and thiw kept a lamp, fed by fat from the 
birds, burning continually, it is seldom that we meet with a 
mod^ narrative of fact tuat so closely resembles Bobinson Crusoe's 
account of the stores he obtained from the wreck and what ho did 
with them. It mty be thought, however, that he was made 
rather too comfortable by the author, who heroin ahowt^ the w'ay 
to those modem novelists who provide parks and palaces, landed 
estates and three per cents., costly pictures and splendid furni- 
ture ad lihitum for their ohameters. The escaped crow 
and passengers of the Btrathmore underwent much hardship, 
fold, although the wxedied vessel contained p^visions and stores 
in abundiu^, almost the whole was lost with her. The party 
arrived on the island at the beginning of winter, and suftei^ 
much firom ice and snow. They had plenty of fresh water, and 
Ixx vegatahle food the tops of a tuber resembling carrot tops. On 
the first ni^t there was one death from eanMsure. A young man 
died of loSjaw, caiued Iqr imuiy to his foot; Two other men 
and a child if three yean old died, and thus the number saved 
the whldi was 49, was reduced to 44. When the ship 
Qravesm the had a mw of 38 hands, and eanied 50 pas* 
asag^ so 39 penons perii^ac when she staradc*^ .Axnoxig the 
saved was airoman^ Urs. Wordsworth. A ship passed vrithiL 
, tmadlMof ilMNn on 13th September^ and three othtt were 
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sighted, but these cither failed to see or would not notice thcm» 
The American ship I’aung rhoefaix was cruising for whales when 
she saw their signals, and took them off on srst January. Their 
feet had been made vety sore from using albatross-skins to cover 
them, and, indeed, the fatal case of lo^-jaw already mentioned 
is ascribed to this cause. The ship carried no surg^MUi, and the 
second mate, who was left in command by the death of his 
superior officers, does not seem to have been equal to the posiliofi, 
which perhaps is not surprising. 

The situation of these islands may bo roughly indicated by saying 
that they are in the latitude of the southern extremity of New 
Zealand, and duo south of Madagascar, They were discovered in 
1772 by the French navigator, Marion du Fresne, and vrew named 
after his second in command, Crozet,^ who infonned Captain Cook 
of their existence. The nearest islands to them are Prince 
Edward's Island and Marion Island to tlie west, and Kerguelen 
Island to tho oast. The group is of volcanic origin. It was 
visited by Sir James Boss in 1840, but it apjiears to ofier no 
temptation for settlement, and therefore is little known. Yet it 
might be thought that an island where boats land easily in 
moderate weather, and which is well supplio<i with water, might 
be convenient to whalers. There 01*0 so few islanils in 
the belt of twenty degrees ''of ocean which stretches from 
South America to Now Zealand, that it might be thought 
that those which exist would have been in some way utilized by 
mao. Both animals and vegetables good for food would probably 
thrive if it wore worth while to introduce them, os was done in 
the island of Trislan da Ounha, in the same ocean. We ^*lieve 
tliat this island, which lies considenibly to the west of the Crozet 
Islands, is frequented by whalers in want of fresh provisions, and 
perhaps no other station of tbo same kind is needed. It is satia- 
laetory to loam tliat there are still a few uninhabited, and almost 
unknown, islands left, and there di>es not seem to be any influence 
at work which is likely to make it worth anybody's while to occupy 
those islands. The whaling in tho Antarctic Sea ia hardly likmy 
to iucrea<«o; but, on the contrary, iiuh^ some disciple of Mr. 
Buckland con obtain protection for tho breed of whales, they will 
gradually diminish in number, as they have done in the Arctic 
l^ca. 

In 1776 Captain Cook sailed upon his last voyage, and after 
making the Cape of Good Hope, ho steered south-east, and thus, 
ns wc are told, he arrived at some islands which had been dis- 
co%ered by the French fimr years earlier. These, no doubt, were 
tho Crozet Islands, and Cook at the same time gave the name of 
Prince Edward, afterwai'ds Duke of Kent, and father of the Queen, 
to an island which he discovered to the west of tho Crozet Islands. 
One of the objects of Cook's voyages was to introduce English 
animals and pmnta in tho regions which he visitofl ; and we are 
told that, in nis lat^t voyage, ho had two hones with him which 
were landed and ridden by him and another officer in Otaheite. In 
thls«<, (la in other respects, ho was a typo of his class ; for sailors, as we 
know, will always get on horseback if thov can, and an afloiirol » 
Ht this moment tbo first authority on tbo Turf. AVe do not know 
what became! of Cook's horses, but there is little doubt that tbi** pigs 
and rabbits which abound in many islands of the Pacific were in- 
troduced either by Cook or his contemporaries, to the benefit of tho 
uiitives, if ihcTo are any, ns well as of possible European visitors. 
It has been said that the pig is the. great civilizer of tho Pacific, 
and that no preaching against cannibaLisni has been so eflhcUvo as 
placing before th\^ native'^ a more dainty dish than man. In some 
parte of New Zealand pigs have l)ecom6 a nuisance, and some dis- 
tricts of Australia are eaten up with rabbits. This is too much of 
a good thing, but it w'oiild still be useful to propagate these 
animals when there is not likely to bo any cultivation with which 
they could interfere. As there is a dociety for everything else, we 
would recommend that ono should bo formed for stocking uninhor- 
bited ishmds with pigs and rabbits. The carelessness of modem 
seamanship makes shipwreck possible anywhere and at any time, 
and as iron ships do not last long among rocks, and there is 
thcreforo little time to get out pi*u visions and stores, it is hiffhly 
desirable that some resources should be provided wherever land 
exists. Although penguins may amiably iuvi to ns to knock themoh the 
head, yet they are nut pleasant food, and for our own part w^e should 
prefer on lanmng ou an uninhabited island to meet a sleek com- 
fortable pig who would welcome with cheerful grunt the advent 
of civilization with its machinery, including perhaps a sausage- 
mill, W 0 learn that, if the boats of the Strai/iMore had not been lost 
soon after the landing of those who escaped from the wreck, the 
party might have l^en transferred to Ilog Island, which seouis 
in every way worthy of its name. There are pigs and rabbits 
there, and os it has been used as a sealing station, it also possesses 
the accommodation of a hut and boiler. An imaginative and 
benevolent person might take pleasure in breeding pigs and 
rabbits in some island where their natural enemies coiud not follow 
them, nor any vivisection threaten their tranquillity. Huts and 
boilers might bo placed on tbm islands on the some prineivle that 
similar conveniences are provided among tho high .Alps, 'wyaio 
not often useful, but they are sometimes ^ ana ifijitho boats had 
not been accidentally lost, the party foom the S^ridkiimta might 
have passed a tolerably comfortable winter. It is iltatcd that ner 
crew were an indiflerent lot^ and she had lost her Cfiptmn and first 
mate. It is not wondotM under these mrcumaiaiieei that pio- 
oeedings in the island were not oidsriy toA exnnmlfiry as tney 
might have been if the same aoddent ImL lblppehed to a man-of- 
wur. There was eome approach to that smta of nature where the 
strong tekei and ihqr»ep who can; end it was fortanate that 
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pengnms and molly hawks came ahundantly for all, and th^ere was | 
little else to qxiuTTol over. But this and other recent iiiatauces of ! 
fihinwreck have shown how desirable it ia that the uflicors, seametiy 
ana passengers oi‘ merchant ships bUould, if possible, be to some 
ei-teut instnicted in their respective duties, so that danger may 
not necessarily iiivolvo destniotion. In this case we cannot help 
thinking that* bettor management might have saved more lives. 
The captain seems, when the ship struck, to have in effect given up 
command, and left everybody to shift for iheiusolves. Wommitullow, 
however, that some skill w»w shown in finding a laudijig-plaee.aiid 
pome of the raon who hud gone first hundiiomt-lycauivbrtclc to fetch 
their commdos wlm had remained in tins iM^ging of the ^hip, al- 
though, perhaps, they may alsix have had un »^ye to the biaiuly and 
other stores which the ship wiitainod. This story is in uituiy ; 
ways r«i»jiirkii)»lo, and not least so for tlu* light it throw's on one of | 
the controversies of tho day. Oaii any reasonablo man dt>ubt that 
this party Ltwl a Ijctlcr chanco of life and comfi»rt on tho island 
after they had brought to it all the wine and brandy they c<nild 
save from iho wm-k ? There used to ]h> a hook called The Su m 
Family liobmson, which was a very mild copy, with additions, of I 
Defines vcracinn.s history. We siionld recoinmend the Allhince to 
spend some of its abundant money in getting a pretty tale written 
of a fieriou.s abstaining iamilv, which, being o:if<t iijum a de.'^ovt 
island, and having the oppiutuuity of taUiinj: stores «mt of a 
wrecked ship, left all the brandy, wine, and tobacco on board, and 
lived harmoniously on pcnguiiL‘3 and cold 'water u.'ilil Vt'lief caiue. 


THE rOMCE MAStil KKADK. 

T tE paragraphs which nppcjir from lime to lime in 1h' press 
beaded *• Tho Police Hiid ih Publie *’ aro apt to offer a strange 
contradiction to Ibo boiwstcd love of onler and regard for authority 
in which Ibo English are supposed to be so saptTior to Continental 
people. It is natural enough that theie should bo a certain class 
of the community who look upon ih(^ pidice. force with so little 
liking tluit the sight of a blue uniform acts upon their senses 
as tnal of a red Jlog does on a bull's, altliougfi they are in 
most raises fortmuttely deteired from giving Vent to their feelings 
us the bull does. It is not so easy to expluiu the aiilniosily 'which 
occasionally shows iLsclfamongsoino of the more re'-.t- ’lnblc classes 
against the* police — a body of men who, as a general rub% exeeuie 
trying duties with singular success. To enforce orrl<;r witliout any 
ofleiisUo flo.untiiig of authority, and to pri'serve au equal mind 
under an immense variety of irritations, are by no nmnns easy 
Husks, and they are muong the most comuion which polieeiuen dis- 
charge, and for tho most part dj.-ebarge well. In a certain imndMT 
i)f cascM 'U'here policemen nave been acci^e^l of gross blundering, of 
locking up ft man desperately- ill wliose syiiiptonis they haro 
mistaken for those of clrunk(*imcss, or of arreaiing nn innocent 
byctuuder at a di.sturbauce instend of the rf»al olfeiider, the accit- 
salion has no doubt been well founded ; and it has also happened 
that polieeiuen liavo boon convicted of grave tillbnces ugeinst the 
law which they arc supp^’sed l«» prebcive. But it is too much to 
expect that a man on being em’r‘lle4l in tlio police force, and 
ossuiuing the regulation helmet and uiiil'orni, should at once be 
cndo'we.d with wisdiuu and discretion liir abovi* that of his fellow- 
m«n ; and it is inevitable lliat anujng a large body of iiieu there 
should, in spit » of all precaulioDs, be Ibrntd some of baso metal. 
It would no Hiirpvis'.ng, indeed, if evt-vy polierinaii were tn 
exemplify the virtm-'* of lionesty, fiirbonrauee, and c«)urage, whieli 
we cannot but think aiM oxbibited by the force as a xvhnlc. It is. 
however, of Ihn utmost iiupovtauco that llio standard 6f the 
force should b<i kept at as iiigli a level as possible, and this 
object <THU only be bucured by the must sfarching invest igui inn tif 
©very ciUe where there exists cjrnr evidence of a policeman having 
ovcrsleppetl tiie liiuitn f lus authority in xvliat ho may take 
to bo tho cjiuae of onler. ilind wlicn it is plain that a mouiber of 
tho jadice force has token o^vaiitago of his position to judldgo in 
tho amusement of iu‘saiilt)tig an inofien'sivo person, il^'hccoines the 
duty' of every one in whr/^e power it lies to prfs.s fo/ tho di.scnvin’v 
Hud conviction of tho offmrmr, in order that fato niny be a 
'warning to any' disposed to Cojlow lii.’ 4 orj*'Ui|.te: It can liardly bo 
thought that a proper amount of trouble was taJnm to attain thi.s 
end in tlio case which was heard beforo .\ld<Tnian fciir \V. A. 
Rose at Guildhall on Monday last, w‘hen .James Brigg, natro- 

S xlitan police constable .150, was Munnioned for violently iisbaulting 
j*. William Balmer on the occiision of the. Queens visit to the 
Tamdon Hospital. 

Tho proceedings opened with a certain iimount of liveliness, 
'which was kept up more or Ic.ss by tho presiding Aldoruiau 
throughout tho hearing of the c-an/. On a previous occasion, ^ir 
Uob rt Garcb'h, xrho was preMmtoji the lM3rjch,htt<l expro-ssed astroog 
opinrii) that tbe vase ought nut to Wt dropped until tho offending 
oonsUbbi had been detected *, niid, 'wlxoUiov becauso ho thought 
this <»pi«ii4«u Ho forcibly c-xprofesed, or for srimo other reason 
which we citnnot Impo to f.iLjiom, Sir \V, Ibisn, when 
he ordered tim witncHaus in ihv o.oso to retire, added 
that he '* would go fucLhcr, Jii'd s>,tty 'Uiat Sir Ib>bei’t diirdcu. 
:<night lo b(3 c.ttt of 'louri hIho.'’ To tips Sir Rul>ert Oaideu 
natomliy objo^-tt'd. and wbeu Uij* brother Aldurwan observed 
thiiit Ijh could , mx'ordiug Hmi corrected version, could iiofc-« 
order Sir Ihdjert Cuvilcu out of courl. Sir Itolicrt implied 


witli perfect justice that he might iw wdl order Sir W. fiom 
out of court. Fortunately for the dignity of the Beofih tlm* 
matter was not camud fnrtluir ; tnitit must fay this timo faeobviooa^ .. 
to Sir W. Itoso that, apart, from any privileges which the title of' 
an ftldoruiftii and am^strate may be supposed to coafiNr, Sir Hobert^ 
(ktrdoii liiid A perfect right to be in court as one of the general' 
public. After this preliminary skirmish of words the oase was 
hoard, and it appeared from the evidence of Mr. Palmer thst^ 
ou tho day of the Queens visit to the East End, he was re- 
tiiriiiiig to the City find found the rood hu had choseii as the 
Heart'll bamul by n line of policeuitrn. ilo asked ft cousfeable to let 
ium but wan not allowod to do so, and, according to his 
KtaU'iuf’Dt, \vas publietl backwards and forwards among thepolicot 
nuril one of them struck him in tl\o eye across tho shoulder of 
imoilit r .so violently that tho eye bled. liDibrtunately neither lie 
uiir tlie four witnesses who saxv llui blow given were able 
lively lo identify tho man who gave it. That this should 
Ilf so is, when ilie circuuiBtaucoH aro conHidorod, not altogether 
■urpr'siiig. Tho wituessus were nut cerlain as to ail the 
Hirurcs of tho number on tho constable’s collnr, and, taking 
into ftccDu lit the crowd and cxcltcmenl around them at the time, 
this pel Imps is not very strange. I’w-o of them, however, asserted 
that the number was 450 E, one believed it was 450 E, and the 
fourth was sure that it ended with 50 R. Mr. I^almer himself 
ihunght that Iho number was 250 E, ond the day {iftor tho assault 
tho mat tor was brtmght to the iiolico of Colonel Jlcndcrhon, who 
Ti.iiurally coiihidoivd it serious, and n-'erred Mr. Palmer to Guild- 
Jmll for II summons against 250 E, who, bowevov, as it whb founds 
was not. in Aldgute, w hero Ihe assaiiU was committed, on the 
<hiy of its occurrenco. A few days afterwards Mr. Pnlmor went 
to Bow rilreot Police stalk)]], wrhen the men who had been on tho 
.spot wiTe parad(*d in uniform, in order that lio might identify the 
man who struck him. Jn order to aasist him in this idontiiication 
ft very curious method w'tis adopted. “ He saw," to quote from 
the reports of tho case i>n Monday, “in 450 E uuifoi'm’’ — tho 
uniform thought by tho witnesses to have boon worn by tlie man 
who struck the blow — “ a ucin who lo the best of his ^dief 'waa 
173 E. Police constable 173 E, having been called in, was identi- 
fied by the cumplaiuauL ns the man referred to. Tho next day 
hu heard nbuit the change of imifonuM, and after tJuit saw 
Chief Iiuipector Harris. Subsequeutly he idciiiitied the defen- 
dant in Inspector Hiin-is'.s n'om.” 

Mr. Palmer’s ideal ilictd ion did not, hoivovcr, seem satisfactory 
wlioii tlie ca.st) was hoard ou Momlay, onj 'with that of course we 
cjiimoi be further concermal. But tlm e.\traordiiiai*y proceeding 
of the chtujgo of uniforms caunot but Iw a matter of genoml coii- 
citrn. The recognition oven of people whom ou© is constantly 
uccustouied to see dep<.mds more than might be siippoacd without 
experiment upon the clothes they wear. In this case the persim 
to be ri cogni'/.ed drew attention to himself for Ji moment among 
people who Wore probably somewhat ©.veiled, and whu.«io nntunu 
iiupuise was lo look rather at tho number on his uniform than at 
his f:i(;e os a guide for future recognilioii. Jdr. Palmer, who was 
cliiotiy interesteil in the matter, was, according lo his statoment, 

“ startled,” as most pooplo would bo by receiving a violent and un- 
expected blow ill Iho e\e; and it 'was iherolVn'o nioro dilUcult 
for him Ilian for the bystaudor'j to take tiny acemnie noto of 
whiit occurred, lie, hoivever, agreed with thmii so far as to think 
that his assailant wore a badgo euding with tho number 50, tuid 
liis ftttontiou, when ho saw' tlio men paraded beforo him, would of 
course bo (*nuglil lirftt by tho woai'ev of a bodge ending. with that 
mimljer. Tlial on sucir an orvasion the coat bearing that number 
j>huuld have been worn by another man will appear to most peoplo 
.''u.'ipicioiis. (’olonel liwuderson is of (jourso uoL personally reapon- 
.Mililc Ibr ibis disgraceful proceeding, dhiof Inspector Harris, 
.-peaking for him on Monday, said that he had given Mr. Palmer 
*• uvi.'ry "facility to identify the man complained of, and had even 
I'lU’niHhod him W'ith their privato reports to assist him. Mr. Paliuer 
attended at Bow Street and failed to identify the man in conatv- 
quenco of the numbers of one of the men having been changed — a. 


j proct'cdiiig \vbich Colonel Ilonderson disapproved, although h© 

1 believed it was done w ilhout any sini-slor motive.” 

I It ia dillicult to see what motive except a “ sinister ” one, which 
I we may take to mean a desire to tiu*ow dust in Mr. PalxuaP© 
I evivs and screen the offeiider, can have prompted such an extra- 
j (iVdiimry action. VVe nr© di'iven theroforo to conclude that it wua 
1 done, ns perhaps ihe assault wais coimuiUc*d, out of pure love of fun 
! .Mild lighL-heartodnesR, and it is no doubt pleasant to think that the 
I guardians of Law and onler are not such stiff pedantic characters 
j iLs, from tho sevority of tho uxaminaticuis proposed for their steps 
I to promotion, they might be imagined to be. It is also rofiosshing 
to lind that the keen sense of humour suggesledby this masquerade 
can 1)© fully shai'ed by Sir W. Ibise, who ended tho proceedinm 
ou Monday lost with a sin^larly entertaining speech. After he 
had dismisHcd tho cone and w. Straight had remarked that “ the 
mystery remained the same — a constable had assaulted his client^ 
ami he wa.a unablo to discover who it wiis,” tho presiding Aider- 
man delivered somo words in praise of the general convict of th© 
{ioUce. With what he said ou this matter we are disposod in 
Um main to ngrei^. Thoro is no doubt) however, that a more 
priato occasion might have been chosen for eulogy of thoj^co 
than the very momout when an inoffensive citisoiiiad jWMt 
under the circumstancos detailed, to identify a.‘. poUesniah 
luul assaulted him violently and witboui jmtdoatiiiih* w 
Itoee wont on to say that iorbeoraoe© w«i necessaiy on Ihe port 
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the pitUie towfurda Ae pelioe, «nd th«t had heca hiwto con- 
aide^. If W. itoie thinka that the tioMfiaarj forbewanee 
oomriate in sulmiittai» to brutal tieataieut iRiiliout attempUfig 
to Buelc by lawful meana, bia atnitemeut may b© as 

correct. Bat fortuuatdy the M>ple of Ijoudon hove eumotm^ 
better to rely oa tn oause oi OMor than the diBcretiou of the 
police end tlH«r own fbrbearanoe. Sir W. Roao “ considered 
H a duty to the polioe ” to eay that on the day of the assault, 
feeling that a respnasibUity rested on him as a magistrate, be 
took partioular pains to ride from the Embankment to the Tendon 
Hospital, and twt he was bound to say, knowing sooieihing of 
military matters, that the arranpomexits were of the most compleio 
character. \Vhat the responsibility resting on SSir W. Roso on 
that '^y was is beat known to hiinself ; it is consoling, how'ever, 
to know that he did not shrink from the particular pains of riding 
ftom the Embankment to the Ifoapital in order to fulfil it, and that 
his military knowledge enabled uim to adniiro the complete” 
arratigemonts of the polioe. What is yet more consoling is that 
this admiration was the result of a very extraordinary coinci- 
dence which ormbled him on that day to have personal observa- 
tion of the conduct of the whole of the police.** This coiTicldeuce 
is indeed extraordinary, and of course, ii tlio assault complained of 
did not come within the scope of Sir W. Rose's comprehensive 
observation, it must have existed only in Mr. Palmer’a imapination. 
The Alderman finished his brilliant speech by expressing his great 
aalifllEUstion in dismissing tho suiumons, »n announcement which 
was vooeivod with a burst of applause from the body of the Court, 
which, it is instructive to note, “ was densely crowded, principally 
with Metropolitan Police constables in plain clothes.*’ 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 

T he geographical area of art is from year to year extending ; 

as civilizatiou advances, fresh countries rise into the posi> 
tioii of art-producers and cousumers, and, as commerce be- 
comes more and more world-wide, the number of foreign 
pictures annually imported into London is cyoa* on the iucruaao. 
The Twenty-third Exhibition in tho French Galley, PaU ^InU, 
of the Contributions of Artists of tho Continental ^cluioU,'’ once 
moro proves that the supply is practically inexhaustible. This 
Gallery was first French, tuon Flemish also ; now it is little short 
of cosmopolitan, containing representative works, not from 
France and lielgium only, but likewise iixmi Italy, Spain, (iormaiiv, 
IJollund, and Sweden. England, likewise may be added to the 
list, by virtue of a few works of foreigners who mako it their 
ploAsuro and their .profit to l«ko up tlioir abode among u.m. The 
only ombsion of luagnitudu is the entire hemisphere of the Inow 
W orld •, the arlists of tho United States of Aincriai have, with 
vijry low exceptions, no market or reception either in J^iugland or 
on tho Coutiuent 4 )f Europe j they greatly owe their persistent 
existouco and prosperity to a kind of mutual admimfiou society 
among themselve&. Tlie>se aboriginal painters have tho further 
privilege of being borne up 14 ) u seventh heaven by an aboriginal 
})ro 8 B. The Fixmch Oallciy,” still tho chief of its kind, nol- 
withstuuding formidable competitors, has become, after the con- 
tiauauB elToris of twenty -throe years, 1c.sb commcndtiblo for its ex- 
ceptional value than for its variety. The interest of those r<'- 
current collections no longer centres in some large master-work, 
such as “ The Horse I'air ’ by Mile. Rosa Ronlicur, but is dilluFcd 
over a good average of cabinet pictures, closely packed together, 
80 as to epilonii 7 .e distinctive and national schools. Recruits ai'o 
from timo to time pressed into tho service, v?here.so<iver rising 
talent may doclai\) itself with promise and with cheupness. 

Sonio old names, such us MM. G^rume, Hubert, Breton, Meis- 
soiiier, and Duverger, still cling to tho Pall Mall walls os their 
former habitat. These geniuses, including Mile. Rosa Buiiheur, 
have boon so often pusseil under review us to netid no further com- 
ment, especially when tUoir performancos aro little moro thiin tlio 
auiall by-play of the studio. But several FivmcU pictiii'cs come 
with Iho crodontial of haviug obtained honour in tho Paris Salon. 
Thus may be mentioned ** Sotting Fiix) to n Barricaded lloum^ at 
VillersQxd, January 9, 1871 ” (121); the work is but a second-rat o 
example of tho greatest battle school in Euro|>e — that of Paris. In 
the Salon wo remember io have taken a dislike to M. Gdromu s 
I/Emiiienoo Qriso ” (73). Hero Pero Joseph, tho confidant of 
Ixtuia XIII. and ilte iinscrupulons tool of Richelieu, is soon in his 
monastic robes, I'eadiug his bi'eviury while descending the gn^t 
staircase of the palace. A train of gaily dressed pnidates, nobles, 
and oificors at the same moment ascend. One and all fialate with 
low oboisance the ''grey monk,” who, with in;imubile di.sdain, does 
not condescend even to recognize theii* presence. Tho sitimtion 
just suits the withering sarcaam of a painter who is accastomed to 
look on life as a jest and to study history lor irony. The execu- 
tion, unpleasanUy smooth, ill sniUs the keen satire oi the sentiment ; 
mm in keephg m the detestable colour, gay as fiowets, yot harsh as 
with a met£Uie xiqg. Nevertboless, not strange to say, all things 
considmd, the nistare obtained in Paris the ** medal of honour.” 
Tho xonovnnd & Hdbert favours us with a small segnient of bis 
ciroamsciifacMi art ; a Water Carrier ” is evidently a mere extract 
ftom the OfbffiMoted picturo in tho gaUeiy of the Luxembouig* 
ML. BiKitoD. Bm art a;poBtle of Brittany, exhRata ** La Saint Jean ” 
/ley^. a-nMirot^decsdeiiee, which alinost is a matter of course 
/MSDsa MtottM in the Bsbii. The psiiiter hm aumnders 
wMrt imtuxslkm fbr a lvjsidr end ihtas s eathnenh The 


retire ts pretty enough. A circle of Breton Ins^ in 
limb and efomy in bemneing movement,^ dsxioe about. a tmeli- 
lit fire. It is a scene of revelry by night, A pupil of M. 
Breton, M. Billet, rotains with maulmld advantage the mastei^o 
earlier manner in <^A Shepherdess. Nonumuly” (145J. The 
figure is almost statuciHiue in inunobuity.and gi^addbibyl-liho 
iu power, in repose, ana in thought awaiting utterance. And yet 
the subiuct is mertdy a Rhephord«Rs. Another Paribian painter 
w'ho of lato has been making himsulf prominent is M. Bertrand, 
lie become a few years ago much tallied about in consec^uence of a 
liichrymoHc compofiltiou/Virginia cast by the wavtM un a sandy 
beach. liis lines were then horizontal. He now hoe gained sufii* 
cient strength to mako them perpendicular iu a couple of sentimental 
hguros, trite us they cun be, ** Marguerite” ( 149) luul ^^Lcsbia,” 
the dead sparrow and the empty ^e of course incltided (168). 
But these creations — not. of tlie imagination, but of laonioiy 
merely — scarcely haviug iuualo foj'co to stand 011 their legs firmly, 
the akist once more betiJii s hini 84 :If to tlie safer horizontal atti- 
tude of the human fonn divine in a full-length life-size Magdalen” 
lying pone on tho bare ground without a scrap of drapery as a 
symbol of her return to chastity. The picture is little short of 
despicable. All tho works wo have seen by M. Bertmud ore dis- 
iinguished by a soft nerveless handling corri;spoudiug to a 
mawkish sontimont which seems to suit precisely tlie tastes of our 
English connoisseurs tiud purchaseiii. 

A few gleanings hero gathered with discrimiiiative oyc from foreign 
lands will further indicate the varied contents of * this so-called 
'^French ” Gallery. Wo liaitlly expected to encounter landscapes 
by tlu; Hwede M. W'ahlbc^rg, an artist seen on a huge scale and in 
great power in tho nntluual picture gallery of {Stockholm. We 
Livo loiJ^ been of opinion that the landscape art of Scandinatia — 
seen chiefly at the capitals of Copcnliagen and 8tookbolm— 
might with advantage bo introduced to the English public. Thke, 
for examplo, tho loctd landscapes of forests and of liords paint&I 
by the N()rw6gian M. Morteu Muller. We scarcely like to men- 
tion that they were formerly sold on the spot at rulicidously low 
prices. Tho stylo atfected by the host artists in Norway, 
Swodmi, and Deniiiark is boirowod from Bussicklorf ; but the imn- 
jects aro for tho most part national. Hm Ivuaus, pr4>fe88or of 
painting in tho Ihipsfddorf Academy, whose early work, *‘Tho 
Thief iu the Market," we remember luany years ago 
by virtue of its knock-down force, has changed, and not 
improved, his mnniicr in his latest achievement, ** Point de 
rose sans cpine ” (56). lie loses the vigour of his touch, and Iris 
colour becomes gny, crude, and artilici^. This great master of 
naturalism obtained cue of the four ^i^^rands prix ** acccxrded to 
nations foreign to Franco in tho International Exhibition of 1867. 
England was thou excludes! \ such is the estimation iu which our 
first artists are held upon the Continent. Pictuixs by Professor 
Knauft are comparatively rare in this country ; one reason bemg 
that his works uro bought up «.\ugerly by his own countrymen at 
higli pric4js. Wo aro bfippy to renew acq^uaiutHiiCo willi Professor 
Hiez ; A Horst- Fair in JJavaria” is even morc ui miniature than 
Meis.'sunior ; the handling is simirt, with somowdiat of tho of an 
etching. As examples of ilic composite pliases sihsumed in Conti- 
nental sc1k)o1h may be (jiLOted Signor Pasini, an Italian (21), aud 
Schor Paluiaroli, a SpHTuard (^69 ). Both these pi inters have done 
well to study iu Paris, and yet they have not quite sold their 
birthright. Tlie best chmice for the rovival of the cognate arts of 
the Rister peniusulas of Italy and of Spain is not by ooniaot with 
Germany or with England, but by companionship with France, 
by f;iv tho foremost school in Eunjpe. In this eclectic GolknT 
land sea po art i}4 r4'pri*souted by a few distinguishiH.! names— JAM. 
Lambinet (19I and (An’ot (88;, both Frenchmen •, M. Clays (43), 
II Belgian, ana M. Muiitlie (49), Chevalier of thoChder of lioopolu. 
P»ut wc notice as a little strange that not a single land.^capo finds 
a place on the Hue ^ the plea is that landscape does not tell iu 
Exhibitions. This soems a more cruel snub than even the Royal 
Aciidi'iny has yet iiiHicti'd, 

The Marino* Gallery, New Bond Street, has a cluuacter of its 
own ; its domain is tho wild umiii ruled of old by the daring and 
ilashing ** sea kings." Deuinark, a kingdom which stands as a 
Jutland rind breakwater between stormy and contlicliiig waves, has 
of lato years birth to a race of painters as brave as her owfi 
Vikings aiul fishermen. MM. Sorensen, Mdby and Neumann have 
won Eunmoan renown in iutoniationaloxhibitionsby studies of ocean 
local in N*c)rtheni colour and in crisp and cast-ircn articulation of 
wa\».»-fovnis. Whoever has sailed in the Meditenuni:^ and thcMi 
iu the Baltic will know how “dark and true and tender is the 
North," niid how •• bright and fierce and fickle is the South.” Un- 
fortunately the small art community in Bouniark is riven aanndor 
botw oen two hostile camps, one boasting of tho namo ** national,** 
the other sufiering obloquy under the term *^auti-natiouaL” Temper 
and mutual hatreif work the destruction of so small and dtamombeved 
a kingdom as Denmark. Yet those sea pieces, not to be apptoach^ 
in London since tho days of Clarkson Stanfield, prove that marine- 
painting oannot die among a nation of mariners. 

Tho Geneml Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings- the 
twelfth might bo curtly dismissed as tbe worat evfRt seen in 
the Dudley Godlcry. Nevertheless we gitodlv proioed to do justice 
to some of the mist w^orks in it. At the <mUe>^ik ^ pay 
tribute to the management for the fair play diown.to tandscapes. 
We have before stated that *^jxi the French GaUevy’* not one 
lanilmpe was allowed a place on the Hue. Hem in &oDiudley, 
on the eontraiy, About tidity hndso^ obtsb that distineiion« 
the reason no doubt beiiig tSmt, while tiicFraseh isiiata- 
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rally strong in the figure, the Dudley is wciuV. These thirty 
laud.'«capoe may be reckoned as a third of the total on the line^ 
two-thirds bt'ing acconlcd to figures, lloughly^ the relation be- 
tween kiidsciipe and figure in this collection of 592 works is, 
nuniorirnlly, one-third landscape to two-thirds figure ; therefore 
the hanging would eeom to reenond to the elaiuis of the con- 
fititnency. The artists deservedly made pronaueut lu-o Mr. J. 
C. Moore, Mr. Clitfurd in portraiture, Mr. Ileniy Moore in s«a 
piws, and Messrs. Fahey (253), Frank WuUon (568), Slocks 
(106), and Aston (343) in the way of iniscelknies. Wo cannot 
compliment Professor Poynler on Michelanp .do” (527), u 
character whom ho is supposed to nflect to iindorsUiud. The yiade 
Professor shows Jiiinsolf a pltigiurist from his gTand origiujil; 
the figure i» evidently inapirod" by the Jeremiah in the Sistine j 
the architectural niche would seem to be siiggt'atod hy the marble 
stalling which cribs and cabins'* the Moses.” T-ie" worst part, 
the drapery, is the most original. 'J'he figure and the troatment 
lack the dignity and elevation innate in Michelangelo. 

The Society of J^ady Artists,'' re-oiganizcd in i86^,” manages to 
live jiartly by the pecuniary aid of donors and life sutwcribfn-s. Wo 
have long been unable to understand why tlii.s Exhibition should 
exist at all except os a charity, seeing that there is not ouo of the 
very many London exhibitions that does not acknowleilge, at loiist 
in art, •* the rights of women.” But, perhaps a little imlortuuately, 
“ righU ” hitherto have grown up out of merits ; heri'ie tho need of 
an exhibition on tho basis of cfenierits, for the benefit of *' lady 
artists” possessing little eke thmi the ardent amhitk'.M of mulling 
themselves conspicuous. Few per^jus — except contributors who 
come to see and admire thoir own perlbrniMuces —could cure 
to visit this ont-of-tlie-uay UalJcry. were it not that about 
htilf-a-dozon "female artists*' who lia\o iiiado* a mark olse- 
wliero kbidly come I0 ilie iv'^cue of an uuknowr sisterhuod. 
Works by Miss Thompstm (.5-4), Mrs. Jopliiig (2), Miss Sophia 
Beale (^ij, Miss Edwards (9), ^ladaiiie BL^schoii (49.'’), and Miss 
Hilda Montalba (24O), have Bomething more Llian proiuiso to 
commend them. But what are the.<o niULwig a nndtiliide of six 
hundred and sixty-six pi-rronnuuces, with tlu* luuliliun of three or 
four hundred rejected aborfums. 

In conclusiiiii, we may cast a retro^'p4‘l.‘tive glance at the tfil- 
pictmvs, drawings, and engravings of IIk; late Mr. WnllttM*, 31 r. Pin- 
w'ell, and Mr. Houghton — thr(‘o kindred painlcrH united in urljUiid 
not separated in death. The-»e collce.ti vu worlis Jnive in posthumous 
exhibitions and auction marts commanded, .as they icserved, con- 
sideration from an uppreciati\c public, The thr * • ' omparatively 
young painters, though akin, weie not identical. W uiker was mo&t 
of tho artist. Pin well most of the poet, lloinrntoii most of tho 
storj’tcllcr. And yet they had much iij ctuniuon ; tiny looked at 
nature in the same way, tiiey Jov<«l her in her simplii'ity, and yet 
they raised her abovo commonplace, bispecially they hit by a 
happy iicoommodation on tho innate relation Ivtwetjji landscape 
and figure j the expression in the figure was ofttu not so diUcIi in 
tho face us in the attUiido, and the angles or graceful bends in the 
drawing of num, women, and children found responsive J armoiiios 
in tho growth of trees or in the detail of foregrounds. Moreover, 
tho rcniarkuble and often eccentnc compositions cf tlii'se jiaintera 
were removed fiMm the atmosphere of common day j n.'».turo was 
seen through a flood of light and a feviT of coloui’ whicn seemed 
to transport a dun l,<ondon model to tho region of the tvopies. 
Such hot-b<'(l art appeal's, as we said wlien recently ti-cating of thc' 
short-lived Fortuny, to perish as a frail plant iir the effort of 
blooming. Aspiring artists who 4)irer things " iif.w and ht range” 
die first, while esiablishcd Acudmuiciuns who ha\0 long ^lorn out 
their last idea live for ever. 


REVIEWS. 

PllIDr.AUX*S LEITKKS TO ELIJS.’* 

H UMPHEEY PKlDEArX, Dean of Ni'rwich, irA the 
earlier John Pridcaux, Bishop of Worcestei', both h' re the 
same foreign-looking name, and both c,amo from ^iie same part of 
England. Yet we are told that Iho fliahop was of humblx birth^ 
while the Dean was of an nneient and hoM^iiriible irunily. 
Genealogists may settle the seeming pamdrix ; but it is e:rtam 
that, in the case of very great faiTiil{e.s, it almost always baT'peTi.s, 
from whatever cause, that tho name is common among suiaUer 
folk in the neighbourhood. It is so at Alnwick; it is Ai at 
Berkeley. Whether the Dean’s branch of the house of Pridcaux 
was 80 great os all thi^ we do not know ; but the contrast Ijctwceu 
the alleged ancestry or two divines of tho same century w'hom one 
might have, rashly taken for father and son is anyhow' remarkable. 
Our present business, however, is not with Bishop John, but with 
Dfian Humphrey, and Dean IJuniphrey’s letters are a memorable proof 
ibir luvo of learnii^ docs not exclude either love of gossip or of 
pluiru ..52 of speech in retailing gossip. It may even seem consistent 
with ucorUiin share orspitefiiliioss, or at least love of fault-finding. 
But so much the better; if Prideaux had been more inclined 
eithei tu keep things to himself or to tell them in a more solemn 
fashion, he would nvt have written such amusing letters as be has 
writ ten. 

• AflMerf of Pridtnux, sometime Dtmn I o ‘vicAi tv JjJtt. 

U.iJtr SearnUojf of iStote. Kdlted by jSuward Ms uic 
JlMWipMn. Pfinted for i&e Camden Society : 1675. 


Vrideaux’s name is still known by his works, ibo CbitntoAm 
and the Life of Mahontet, This hist is a specimen of the way in 
w'hich in his daf it was thought to be the duty of a Ohmtioii 
controversialist to do nothing nut revile and misrepresent the 
founders of the rival rel^ion. In Mahomet Prideaux can see 
iiuihiiig but a "wicked impostor”; indeed his book itrolf is 
" tho True Nature of Imposture displayed in the Life of 
Malioiiict " ; and it is accompanied by a " Iriitter to the Deists,” to 
pro\c that Christianity is not open to (he some charge of impos- 
ture tis Maliomctauism. There is a long distance between this and 
tli(' Life of Mahomet by Sir William Muir, though the modern 
iiutlior is cleurly as firm a believer in Ohristiumiy as the Dean 
liiiiiself. 

Here however wo have to di*.al with Prideaux only as the 
correapondent with John Ellis, who lived from 164J to 1738, and 
employed the greater part of that long tioio in various oinces iu 
the fuiblie service, including a scat in moro than ono Parliament. 
He hiniKclf left no dcaccudauts; but two peerage.^, those of 
Noruuinton and Clifdcn, belong to descendants in tho female line 
ono of his brothers. Both ho and Prideaux wore Wos^instor 
scholars and Christ Cliurch students, and their friendshijp must 
ha\o begun at Oxford. Prideaux's lottors fall into two divisions, 
th<».s« which were written at Oxford, and those which woro written 
iu his later lifo at Norwich, where ho was first Prebendary, and 
aftcrwiuds Dean. And certainly both at Oxford and at Norwich 
he made it liis business to tell his friend all that was going on 
around him. If any ono wishes to soo something of the personal 
details of the University, and even of the city of Oxford, and after- 
wards of the church and city of Norwich and tho county of Norfolk, 
he raiinot go to a belter source than letters of Prideaux. Tho 
worst thing is that, if wo are to believe the writer, his lot was fiost 
at b«)th places among an unusunl number of worthless and con- 
tciiiptjblo i«H>ple. \Vo can well believe that both at Oxford and 
at Norwich thcro were many things that might have boon bettor ; 
still Pridcaux'rt accounts always read as if ho woro disposed to 
main} tho worat of everybody and everything. Let us nope, at 
hu&t. that. Dean Faivfo.x of Norwich, "our brutish Dean,” "this 
horrid sot which wo have got for our Doan,’’ " one of tho groatost 
bcassU of nature,” iniiy not have Ix i n quite so biul as tho zealous Pre- 
IhMidary makes out. Better-known people at Oxford do notfaro quite 
so badly us this; but Lhideuux has :-omothing to say agaiiist most 
people there also. Every ime Iviio\v.<; tlm lines of wJiicli the burden 
i.s “ 1 do not like you, Dr. Fell and JVideuux, when at Clirist- 
C-hurch, Hcems lu havo been much t>f the fianio opinion. Prideaux 
took much inten‘st in the Uuiversily Press, with which Fell had 
lU'icli to do. IJere is a specinuMi : — 

\V«* hav’c got «T)ol her Invoke of Dr. WiiliNOs in the prc.sse, beride which 
mal'u.g !.'> to te t'xpn loil fioiii iis thsit is worth tho piihlicko vow, Mr. Dean 
. 4 t ni«>i4 iit 4l. aleing iii iii4»bt vile small biihlnr^.soM, 1 inuit coiifi'!».sc moRt of 
lu.s •Io.'igiM‘.s ttr4j .shifilow, and 1 urn aurc will comiueo vary little to tho ad- 
VHiii ciufiit »)l’ l«Mrin‘iiig and knowJ^slge. \Vc have sc.uoo os yet set forth 
any lM>ok4* of worth, rtrillun* can 1 pornwade Mr. Ih^uti to attempt any, bis 
nil** ware to .'ill my l>eeiug, it will imt sell. A flihle hath lately 

eoiiu: fortli fioi’i lis i if you lie.'ir anyth in.j> of it pray irifV'riri us. J niu.st 
<Minfi*.vNO. air)4M' Mr. Dcnii hath takon tho liborly 4jf inventeieg a new way of 
-']H'll4!iiig and ns4>ui!j: it therein, which 1 thinki* will confound and alter the 
uiinlogy ot tJie I'.ii; Ji.'-h tongue, y^ 1 doe not at all approve thereof ; und 1 
cuuUl liarlyly wish that lu: would bi> a lo4)M'r by the experiment, Uiat we 
may have iioc more of it. 

What changijs the Dean would have made in spelling does not 
appear, but Prideaux's ow^ri spelling w^as ceitainly of tho laxest. 
A little bt'fore this he cumpiaius tlmt " now nil our faculty places 
are filed with tosts^ and tlu>de which formerly had tho laaruodust 
and mo^t eminent men in the University are become the refuges 
of duiu ed and knaves.” This sounds odd when wo read just before 
that " iuick hath wriglcd into Ireland’s faculty place.” By iaculty 
place Pridcau.\ means tho lew lay studentships of Christ Church, 
w huso hidders took degrees in hiw or medicine; and "Lock” is 
no other than the famous John Locko, with whom one might 
have expected I’rideaux to havo more fellow-feeling. Nor do our 
'* greezy townsmen” fare any better. In 1679-80 ho writes that 
"wo lm\e gotten hero a very od fellow Mayor of tho Town, who 
bceuis tf» hate been jmt into ibis ollico to serve the Presbyterians,*’ 
"iu which ofiicc ho ucteth to the utmost folly of phaxiaticismt;, 
mulcsLoiug both tho University and town.” (Jther places aro not 
iiiiicli mure approved of than those in which Prideaux liv«^ 
himself. In 1675 town of Northampton was burned, os may 
bu rcmiiiuborcd by any ouo who has seen the statue of Cliarles the 
^iecoud over tho portico of All Haluts' Church there. Lam 
cullectioii.H were mode everywhere for the rebuilding of the unlucaj 
tow'ji, on which Prideaux thus speaks his mind - 


Our town ntlbrds littlo news worth your knowled^ ; y* which is most 
taJkcfl of at piv-scnt is what each collcdgecontributetli towards the rebuilde- 
ing ol' Northampton. Our schollors are ridiculously liberal to this phanati- 
ckL town. If ail others should enuall them in their contributioniL North 
Hampton would get double what it lost by lieoing burnt. Snob ridicalous 
pritle and cumlutiou In giveing much ''.avclng soo possesst all our scholhurs, 
y* ix)or rogues that are scarce worth 40* thinks toem^Sf andervalued if 
they give not 20, Most of our Ibllows of houses are in thli huasotir 4 but I 
thought $• os great an almes as 1 could give or that togfif tawa deserve. 


All this certainly shows a earplug spirit oa the |ljmiQf wwMter, 
or at aU events tho spirit of OM who muited out to 
everything that he thought ; hut ia soma iftfSeh ha 

tells it is plain that therewaso^ " dMte 
University which needed xafiifttk] . ' Ifei l 
President of Trinity, weliiSflde 
Ikdlol was Dr. Xhooiae CMM ^ 
and understaada. 
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of olMutditiiM whiobi renderoth. him contemptihla to the 
▼ouDff man of the Town,*' « Out of a desire to ho a fool in print/" 
hepubliidieda oontioyerBial dialogue, and he certainly seems to 
have preached in a veiy odd way. The present meiaDors of his 
Qmlege will be incline, like the Uomerio neroes^ to boast them* 
s^cs better than their forefathers when they road 

There i« over against Jialiol College a dingy, horrid, etrandaloiu olehcmee, 
fit fur tiono but drayoicii ond tinkers and Huon an by gCKsing there have made 
thcniselfes equally ncandalonn. Hero the Baliol men continually ly, and by 
perpetuaJl bubbuing ad art to their natural stupidity to make tneiniiclfcn 
perfect sots. 

The Master rebukes his men, telling them “ of tbo mischiefs of that 
hellish liquor cald ale/’ upon which ono of them, uot willing so 
tamely to^ preached out of his beloved liquor, made reply tliat , 
the Vice-Ohwcolour's men dranke ale at the Split Grow, and why | 
should not they to/" The old mau ** immediately packeth away | 
to the Yice-Ohancellor, but, finding that that dignitary thought 
woll of ale and did not caro to stop his men from drinking it, ho went 
back again and told the Xklliol men that. ^ since the Vico>Ohaa- 
cellour gave his men leave to drinko ale, ne would give them leave 
to : BOO now they may be sots by authority.” 

it is plain from a great many of Prideaux’a stories that drunken- 
ness was in his day a moat prevalent vice in the Univeraity. It is 
pleasant to turn from these scandals to his accounts of the doings 
at the University Press and of his own studies. Pridcaux was a 
diligent student, and some of his judgments on books show roid 
discernment, though others sound nowadays a little startling. He 
lived in on ago when perhaps more was done for the sound study of 
Bnglish history than at any other time down to our own day ; but 
on such labours he looked with scorn. He did indeed allow some 
merit to the collection of Clale ; it would 1 h*, he says, an acceptable 
work” to carry out the design of priutiug Guildas, and other of 
the most antient Jiritish and Saxon authors, sovoral of which 
have never yet been printed.” Hut directly after he 5 ?aya that 
“ Tony Wood, our autiquaiy, having pored so long on old luonkish 
Storys, at lost dotes on them and is turned papist." Ho tlieii 
comments on the folly of Huendiiig time on r:ikeing togoathcr 
such dotages," and adds Anu this is Diigdale's case who on the same 
account hath embmeed the s^ime religion." Tilio charge was quite 
untrue with regard to either Wood or Dugdale ; but that it should 
have been brought on such grounds shows the notions of the times. 
The editor adds in a note that, when the Monasticou was iirst 
published, ‘‘ some looked buspicioiisly upon that W’urk iia a nusins 
to further the restoration of the m’onasterio.**, preparatory to the 
ro-C8tttblishment of the Boniisli ioligiou.” When wo remcmlier 
that ill ('as of this kind lived on long enough to alleet in some 
degree oven the mind of Hallaiu, wo shall hardly be suiqnisi'd at 
finding Prideaux speaking in this way. Yet PiIJeaux was a 
seboUiT, and, like most men of his ago who rend at all, he read 
furtJier within liis own range than men commonly do nowadays. 
Besides the Paviau Olironicle, which he published in his MuniiMra 
Oxouiensia, he was set to work on John Mclclns, whom ho did 
not like at all. But he persuaded Dean Full to print (ho Greek 
Fathers, and we find Jiim busy with the Anc'cdoies of Procopius. 
To his correspondent, as a lawyer, lus remarks, ** 1 doubt nut but 
that the I'olatiuu he giveth of tliu iuinidcr of your civil law will < 
surprise you.” He does not enter iiilo the qinwtion, which to .some 
may seem more surprising, Avhetlier this book of gos.'iiping and 
impossible libels can really coukj from the pen of the great writer ' 
who brought back Greuk historical composition, afiur so many 
ages, so neai'ly to the level of its liest days. In anotlier hdtur he 
sketches a course of rciading for a friend of his correspoiidout, who 
wished for “ a method for reading tho (M’(^(di and (jiitiu histories." 
He begins amusingly eiumgh: — ** If he be agentloman, I>r. ilnols 
universal history in Kngli^ will be sullicieut fur him *, but, if he 
be a scholar, and desires to read tho best historians in the original,” 
he is to begin with Herodotus and go steadily to Aininianus. 
Prideaux clearly had no notion of a later fashion in his University, 
which stopped at the sacrilico of Tissiiphenius and slui-tod again 
with Tiberius or Galb.a. With regard to tlie last name on his list, 
he exactly hits the truth wheu ho says that Aiumiunus, ** although 
to his laoguage is very barbarous, is however a most cxcidleut 
author.” dome of his judgments are curious, In reading the 
liotuan history, it is to be o&erved tlie faithfullcsl narrators of it 
are tbo Grecians, and that muro is to be learnt Irotu them 
than the J^man writers themselves. He therefore Jiolds that 
** Dionysius and Dio in those things they treat of uru to be pre> 
ferred to L»ivy and Tacitus.” For Dionysius ho luis an adiuiiation 
which is almost startling : — 

The original and first foundation of the Kinimn Ljmpirc is lufo wbciro liettir 
trowed of thou in ibis author, which 1 thiiikc to Im much the licst ot any 
that xriotes Uio acUoas of ancient times aud tlic mt>iit divcrliug. 

But there is something in this more than one might thinly at first. 
It is only about Dionysius being diverting that there ueed be any 
difficulty. A modern reader w^duld pi-uliably say that Dionysius 
is diverting, though in another sense than that which Prideaux 
meant. Irat once believe in the early legends of Home as a real 
political history, sod we can at once see why Dionysius should be 
^ferred to Idvy. , Livy, with all his faith, never fowot that ho 
W tiling s beautiful story. Dionysius thought very htUe about 
mere storytellings ho was fax too mueh in deadly earnest for that. 
To him m insldli^na of Bomnlus were just aa much, and just in 
the g^A AuiiiiiBi for political study as the institutions of 
ihfiMk bid most; likely not hegun to doubt, and 
to one whomtoodbAjS^ 
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Livy. No one will dispute Prideaux^s judgment when be says, 
“As to tho^ life of .Vlexaudor, 1 judgo it not written by Acriaa 
But his notions of the lust days of independent Grecioe are a little 
shallow 

What conicR after are actkiUK for the iuo$t part »oe obecur# ss that they 
noe uistfjrioxi, and 1 hutYw iMino they have except Potybiua, and hu 
raationa are ruather of the Roman then iSreek affaires, tlreeee in hU time 
bceing Tuauu a province of the Umuaii ICnipire. 

Somu miw perhaps think that Prideaux won more at home with 
G^ck aud Laiiu authors than willi EogtisU. Here is a piece of 
criticism ; — 

He [.Sir HiclKird Willis'! likewiw fcht»wr«l me an Italian romance, ooBcd 
Archadia Do Nnuizara, to which b' Philip iSiduy was bcholdon for 1 ^ thaA 
Wdiig M he HHsured me only a bare tran.-9latiou of this. Accorddog to my 
judgement of his peiee, J thiiike it. could not have been much worse if lie 
had made it luuiacirii. ullJiougb it hath the luck to Ito in aoe high cstecoi 
among women and forjlcp, nho know not bow better to bestow theix time 
then in reading such like foolish troiih. As for my part, 1 mmt coalesse 


luyscHe to be utterly ignorant on wha( iiccoiLat S' Philip Sidny 1 
mat repute among ur, 1 knoweiug noihing of trim that may m the least 
deserve it, only the world conceived great hoitcM of him, which, If he had 
lived, iici’chance lie (amid never have sutiofyed, and bee er this os UtUe xo* 
membered as other men. 

Diroctly after wu read about the Duchess of Cleveland’s sojourn at 
Oxford, and her putting one of her sons into the hands of Dean 
Fell: — 

Her [tliirjcl son was with her, who bccing, she told Mr, Doan, bom iu 
Oxturd among tlio sclioliars, slnill live [soiuje considerable time among 
them, es{)«dally since lie i.i far more .npi to receive instraetioiM then his 
eldtT brother, whom she confesseih to be u wry koekisb idle boy. Tho 
nmriudng before kIic went 2>lie sale at least nn hour in her coach, that every 
body niighl sc her. 

Tho kuckiyli ” buy was Charles, Buko of Southampton ; the one 
of bolter proiniso who was born among the scholars was George, 
Dulie of Korthumberland, who was actually born in Merton College. 
IClsfiiwhero wo hear how “old Oartrel of Ano” (Cartwright of 
Aynho) hiis left behind him “ a vast estate, which hath been col- 
luded togoatber by much thryfl and niggardlvnosso,” and bow 
“ 2 little girles will have 25000’ a pcice, which before they axe 
ijuirrlageablo will grow to n much greater sum. 1 suppose/’ he 
addiii, “ the King may put in for Home of his b&siarda.” Ho eom- 
aneuts on “ y‘ which h(5 hath here with us,*’ namely, tho Duke of 
Huiiiliauipton, who “ is kept very orderly, but will ever bo very 
fciniple, and scarce, I belvive, ever attain to the reputation of not 
beeiijg thought a fool." “ Nel Gwyn " figures ixi another story, told 
on the authority of an Oxford alderman. 

Tho whole book is curious. Pridcaux Lad at nil events the 
great merit of writing exactly as he thought. 


IIOMKUIC SYXenUOXISM.* 

r IITTTS work is grounded on the discoveries which seem to have 
X been must recently made in two very distinct quarters, both 
of which inn V bo Ibiincl to rdloct some "interesting light on tho 
date of the T>ojan war, tho ono directly, the other indirectly 
indeed, but Imrdly less iiislruefively. Tho ono is tho presuisiod 
idcntiticatiou of certaiu remains long hidden deop bulow the soil 
at Hi.?s.irlik in ilm Troad, the otlicr the fragmentary record of 
events connecting at a very primitive era tho history ot the Greeks 
aud Trujuns with that of Egypt. Both these discoYorius*— for such 
wm; may lussuiue thorn to be, however imperfect and immature aa 
yot— do undoubtedly jiHsiat in determiiimg tho datoof thewar; 
but we lire not sure that they give us any such help in ascertaining 
tho time of Homer, undcTstanding “ Homer" in tho sense which 
Mr. Gladstone attaches to the name, as the master who com- 

? oscd, not eubsiantuilly only, but in almost every detail, tbo 
Had tind Odyssey as we now possess thorn. For such is tho 
contention of Mr. Gladstuiiu, which ho has enforced with vast 
learning and inpenuity in many previous works, and which every 
one must admit to be worthy oL the highest consideration, though 
a great number, perhaps a majority, of modern critics still prui'ess 
themselves unconvinced of it. Our present object is only to iu- 
dical(' briotly some of the points in whieii tho recent discoveries 
bear upon this question. 

That “Homer" was a Western and not an Asmtic Qreolc, and 
that he lived before the “ Koturn of the Iloraclidm ” or the Doric 
invasion of tlio Pcloponnose, wliich ejected tho descendants of 
AgAuieiunoii from Argos, and reduced the Achaian name from tho 
geiK'rnl appellative of the Greek nation to that of an obscure tribe 
or a narrow strip of siMi-cuast, is Mr. Gladstone's standpoint. The 
question has bt»eri abiindiuitly discussed, and there can bo little 
doubt that, gmnting “Homor," tho well-known^ oigumenta in its 
favour strongly predominate. Assuming tho time of Homer to 
have been within one, or at most three, generations from the war, 
he might very well have possessed himself of minute and accurate 
knowledge on all its particulars, and have visited and examined 
the site while its genuine traces and traditiona were still fresh \ 
and this, if we remember correctly, is a point on which Mr. Glad- 
stone has particularly insisto^ alou^ with other boUevera in Homer, 
mer publicatioDB. It is since his latest writingr on the 


iuhisformeiM — 

subject that Dr. Schlioinann has made the excavafiomi' whteb 
given so much fresh interest to tho undent deW 
we can, it seems, actuall y determine t he real site of Txiy ) and, 

* flomsric Ss/ufhronism : a» Inquiry .into tho Tiam tmd Plooq of JtfoSMr. 
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alto ufioorerinir tho reiinuna of two, or, we believe, three later 
the triim of which nre cletirJy too recent to be those of llio 
AttOieM Jkold of Priam, wo Jigbt at last upon a BtiU earlier rotiche, 
or fitmtuui of mine, beurin;^ inai*K8 of diMinictioii by eoiw- 

piiisui(|r jthe ibuudiitions of woUe, and tuwoiy correapoiuling 

in oharoeter with those of a suitably primitive em, ami eontainiug 
a vast 'number of objects, iu ^okl, iu copper, and i ji baked clav, 
more or lc«? chwirly marktal with linos iind ti^nre s snmu of vvjiirli 
imy bo thouji^ht to boiir rofcrenco to the myilujlo^'V (d llw presunu'd 
epoch. Tiiere is founil ubiiudanoe of'n>p|/ei’, but very little 
bronze; ami thoso accordingly who maiutiiiii, I\lr. Gladi^tone, 
that Homer lived within a ^uiienition or two of the war will be 
conltcnied in their cou:»t;iat renderin^^ oJ' the lloujciic ;(aX«<jv 
by ** oopjwr.” ilut, on the other hn:ni, tlu‘i*o is aho u voht 
uiuounl oi’stoiin knives and liaUiJiois : and in tin: entire abMeiieo of 
allustim to W'oapons of sloiu* hi tlio piM'in.s wc ^ieoin 1<» Jind onr- 
aoIvcH ia a period Ciirlier than llouier,*’ not by ^jri'Ueivilioiis onl\, 
but coutui'ies. The riuio jfravin^^s which nppear on clav and 
Jifotai indicate also an untjfjuiiy of hiuulnvls of years, as compared 
witii the referencee contained in the put-niri to works of sUill and 
objects of mslbctic taste. To thi'< wo add that tlu'.M'. iviiiuine 

pi'oseni u.s, as yet, with no r.|'eciiaeiis at all »)f luany olijct ta wlueh 
hold an important place in the ** nniiineis *' of llic Iliad, such us 
the parts and furni lure of olniriols. JVlr. Gladslone'rt cx}iianulion 
of ttu.> uutowaid circuuistanco is rather far-fetched. He su^rj/ests 
that the best and most valuable articles werci exhaiiHtcd in the iono 
tTmfan<if tiie war, tvhile stout* irnpleinonts. too inean to honoticeil, 
remained iu store. He is obli^red to contend tliai the sculpture 
of iho aiiitdd of Achilles, cx^iui^ilc in deoi^^n and in eAcenUoa an it 
is repic.sonk'd by tile poci, i:. diie to his own iiii:ii>'i nation wiiolly, 
and tJiat ho actusiiiy s.iw iiothin;.'' more iidv.UKVid iu art than 
uimost shupoless scratches, ^\’c approhentl, howe\t‘r, that the 
piain inf'erencu from these fn.'l.s i.-, that JUjuu'T*’ hdoni^s after all 
tort period qid to iudelcvmiualo, but loncf .‘>ub.-ief]ueriL to the war, 
iind Unit tbo faniiliuiity with the ha'.ilily imd *'rlna- cireuiu.-stances 
Avilli wliicli our siinpuin.) criiics Iroeiv credit him to a 
I .vti'jil imfijrinar^ iu theinsolvos. 

Wo lour that we iiuiy bti duin;; Mr. (.Uad^lono rfoiiie iiijiistie»» 
in paasiii;.; so lii^htly over luallerri on wliicli In* has tlnmu'ht loiiff 
and found occasion to expivs© hujnell dt i idedly. ihit, our mnail.-j 
inu.st be taken at their wortii as cm^ory im]e'c:-'!i»,nrt ratio r thuii ita 
ciillcal judi^nu'Mits, Tin? '-eeond jmrt of tlm bo'iU be«utt; n> will 
tend, luiwuv(sr, if our view of the lucU' broauhl i’orwjird is corrccl, 
Iu contlviu the apprehen-iion tluit the reeo’O- of ]iiohc'\ will 
e\i.cnd rather than contract the intei-Nal h‘*u\» ei, ihc War ol Troy 
and the compOHjtion of the HonuTic poe»ns. boi iu this c.,,e, 
as in the (dher, tlio recent di-<ciwt riea, il .',.u*h liny riNilly ao-. .veem 

throw' b.’.clc the war loan lariier epoch lhaii liua Juih.jio hvn 
fciippOMPcl. Thus, for iiiat'iin’e, lIio in.vcriptions, n.^ now iMi*‘rpreic<l 
by certciiu b'leucU impjiroi's, ]daco the coJimi‘'iie«’i]ie',i of the 
iunott‘en!h l‘!;.'-ypti«n d} :■ i>*y about 14^0 n.c., iind the joM'o-.'-it n of 
iiauieses il., Uio Seitxstrifi of flie 4 Jrei'U.s, about J | n>. Momiiueuts, 
it ap^Ksara, am now be dcfipfiercd which point to a combi uali4>n of 
variotiu puo{j]u.'=> in Asia Minor iipiin.-t tho powci'sof this juijrlity 
cojif|miPoi*, ill tiic fourtli year of uis rifimi, 1406, among \vhi«:li wo 
may diflcuver names which it U supposed can onl> sumd for the 
lAcians, tho Jiardanians, and utiinrs W’hicli occur ;a tho Iliad in 
laiiduoe agaimst thu lireek invaders. Now, to follow' the pivciso 
sUtonieiits of Houier, the Diirdaniaiis lirst gave tin.ir naino to tho 
pco)iJo of* tho Tr<*ad, who in the third goueratiou recoive,d from 
■fros tho appeiiatiiin of I'rdj.-iri.s, lu’Oiii theru;<i li\o more gi-ue- 
rations bring us to tin* dejith of Hector and the falli)!' Troy, ainl 
from ihc84^> data Mr. Hiadsl^diie calcuhtles that **the suttUuucnt of 
Ljurdunia was probably founded between 144 j 6 and 1406 u.c., and 
the overthrow of Troy, on the wiine basis of c»)iri[»ut'itioii, w'^ould 
prob'ibly fall beUveon i jSb .ind 1226 n.t'.,’" that is, iroin one 
liuintred to forty years earlier Ihnn the data coniniuiily received. 

ir, however f ho coutimi'-* !, we m>' lu read the in.- riiMiiUjH ur incaiiiiig 
tluil thfwo blariianitud were liar'l..inan.s of llio^ :in npj)e;»r.s to he lu hi h^ u 
writer of authorily (M. htinirmuul ). a new ami rather important element 
is lutruriueed, Mini M'o at om/i ivdnh the Ume nl' Ivin;^ llo*<. Wo inunt then 
that tho rivAiry.olf tlio Durban and Trojau names for 
^up^emllCy had lasted fur one j^enerMtioii ; and the cuiiibmatiun 

against ItaincMO.s 11. thus operalc-.s with a eurrr ->i>i>nilirig ditlereiiec uu tiie 
iln I c of the foundation of iljrdania. f'or. \ut'> not founded until 

sojiio iviiiety yttai-a, more or after J>:iiduiio>>, it folio w.i that if the 
iiaiii(i4/f the city wiw known iu 1406 u.c., tJie epudi of Dardimos is thiuwn 
back to 1496 at the latest ; . • , thus the epoch of I he 'Iroiea is thrown 
bm'Ji At Ivortt to uU/ut 1316 H.C. . . . Aecordiiig to tliM piece of 

ovidenee, the overtinow' of Troy might Jtavc ijcrii as iate as Tjt^o n.c., or as 
early as X3r6. 

0 

Wo have allowtsl Mr. Glodsf^inc to speak for hiiuBolf, because ho 
depends ia his calculations un tbti c.\act accuracy of the Hojutrric 
aocuufit of the generations of the Trojan riiJors, on whii^h our 
readers may-fierhaps ploco Jess implicit reliance, if, however, we 
may accept bis coDclusions ou this point, they would soom to cor- 
roborid^i the inference from local discovery that the war is of much 
ioiriierdate than that usually assigned to it. TJie inoimmenUl 
inscriptions at Karnak ore now said to furnish further testimony to 
tho same efiect as that which has just been refemal to. It was in 
the reigo of Thotbmos IU. (iCxx> — 1550) that tho power of 
liigypi vrsb at its climax, and extended over the Greek pemusola 
iuid Uve islands. Afte& that em tho maritime ascendency of this 
Igretit people was coated. In tho next|ceueration after Hameses XI. 
Egypt was herself attacked by a combinatiou of foreigners, among 
whom Wo read names of the Achaians and Laconiansi as 
well os tho Tyrrhenians and Hicelians, at a date which may be 


placed about J 345. Now it will be found, i» mtamiliation of the 
iloaieric poom, that this era exactly coineides wi^ thu) psKiod 
when thu Achaians held that ascendency among tbo tri^ of Grme 
which Homer so evidently assigns to them, out which certainly 
passed away very soon afterwards. Thu, ^ea, nuist be a c h iBo 
uppruxiniation to the epoch of the Trojan war, and that.eyoat 
nuisl agahi hvi il.ved within such limits as tho iutervol between 
1345 nic. aud 1285. 

J t hiiH Ixrt'n shown already that tho recent local discoven^ indicate 
agi'iMit interval of iiineWtwt on tho war and the composition of the 
poem, rile now historical di&coveriei tend apparently in the saruo 
diivclitui. That the author por^sotiftcd some vaguo traditional^ 
kiiou lodge of Kgypt, which simiicd itfrolf in very exaggerated 
loruii* rind chJihiih iu hia imagination, ia clear enough; but oau 
wt' suppoau that such rtMuarkable facta as a recent supremacy 
of Kgypt over tTreoeo aiifl Asia, and a strong ruHCtionary move- 
ment ngaiiist licr both eaat and west, could have occarred within 
two or three generations befor »3 tlie war, and linve passed into 
sufth complete oblivion wdthin two generations after it that 
“ Homer,*’ not poet only, but nflthmal historian aa ho is, slioidd 
iiirtkii 111) rofi'i'enco to it whatever V This Hoetiis to us ipiito 
modmissilde ; and il is important to observe how both the 
local ttud the historical diriiMiv cries scum to concur in discre- 
diting il. Without pretending to put forth a ileiinite theory 
of tho composition of tho Homeric poems, wo should be em- 
boldeiiid by the result of these doublo investigations to insist 
all the more strongly on tho indications of a much later origin for 
them, in tlioir present form, denied from the manners iJiey depict, 
Mild Miill more frnui the laiigmiuo in which they are delivoroti. Wo 
are free In admit that we have ns yot mot with no satisfactory 
.« 4 oliitiou of the problem of their exifiteuce at all ; it id far unsicr no 
doubt to pull down theories in this enso, as in many otJicrs, limn 
to build orii-* up; but thi' very novelty of the views to wliirh 
these ivceiit inquiries introduce us may dispose us to w^ait pnlioutly, 
mill not vvitlumt hop<>, tor Inrthev light, mid to receive with tlio 
g-reati'^t ‘-.itisfaciioii the eonlnbutious to our knowledge whieh n 
boi*k like this of Mr. GlaiUiouea pula sf) clearly mid vi\idlv 
bofovo us. 


WVl.I.ir/S FATKUKAL FOLJCV OK LSDIA.* 

ri nils volume is a reprint of i i^says writ ten in thu intervals 
J of burtiix'sa by a yomig member of tho Hondwy (-ivil 
Service, who was preiiuituroly i*ut olV from what, wo doubt 
nut, vMuild Imvo bcon a very tlisf ingiiisheil career. TJie 
editor^^hip of Mr. W. W. Hunter is a giiarmiteo that the work is 
all thil liler.iry accompri&liiiieuia can make it. Thu cliiuf inUTcst, 
Lowevor, lies aioro in thu ehnvarter and services of the hilv* Mr. 
Wyllie ilian in the writings; and from thu introductory luoiiioir, 
asvvell as from a few other imh^pondimt. sou rues, wo select tho 
following facts, which may li:i\o attraetioJi both i‘or friends and re- 
latives, and for aspiranU ii» tho.-u advaritagen whi(*h, coupled with 
friglitfid drawbacks, the Indian Civil Service now holds out to a 
coiiJpetinir ]>ubljc. Tho son of a luiliUiry ollicor of thu Ilombay 
Kstablishiiiunl dlstiugulshud in Cuteii, Afghanistan, and Sliide, 
young \N yllie w'as oducatod td thu Kdinburgh Acaduiny, a- 
Cheltenham College, and at Oxford, where he gtiixmd ouu ucbolur- 
ship ill Jiine«dn and another at TVinity CuJlego. Aftar obtain- 
ing a lirst -class in Modcrutions, hu wub led by domestic 
reasons to compote for an appointment in the Jndian Civil 
Servie.e, gained the uluveiilh place when twenty- two were 
successful, and rciwduHl India towards tho fdusu of 1856, 
jiint after iho attainment of his majority. After a short 
rosidenco at Satuini, he was ap^Kiiuted Political Assistant in 
Ivuttiaw'rtv, and w hen ho had learnt district work for two years and a 
half in that proTincu ami in others, he had tlie good fortune to bo 
suluclud, for bis merit and capacity, for umploynieut under the Chief 
Commissioner in Ondh. Tliis iuvolvetl fho unusual occuri'enoe 
of a transfer from one ITcsiduncy to unothor, and the eduction 
is in itself a clear proof that young Wyllio’a talents had 
ivhiMdy buuii appruciutud by his Buperlors. IIU work ns a 
district odiccr in llmt splendid province, whieh in just twenty 
years has passed from thu middle ages to the closo of thu eight-eeuiti 
cmitiiry, led to an appointmont tlrst in tho Oudh and then in tho 
Calcutta Secretariat, the dream of many another ambitious young 
civilian. This was in 1862. In the remaining tivo and a half 
years of his survico he passed thioiigh tlie Home, Financial, and 
i*'orcigi> Hepartmonts, si.v months of some years being spent 
at Simhi, and thu remainder at Calcutta. But it was in tho latter 
department that his talents were matured, his oxperionoe of ex- 
ternal and internal jiolitics acquired, and his natoral aptitude 
lor periodical literature stiiriulated and developed. Yet, in, spite 
of tho attractions of the Calcutta Foreign Ofiloe^ the old 
hankering after University honours return^ to him, and ho 
took adviiutago of a trip lo England of nearly eighteen months' 
duxution to reside at Trinity 0 oU«^ and to take his dsgrecu We 
are by no means certain that this course ought to be hold up 
admiringly as a precedent, or that we oan (K>p8deiiti<M]udy.feooiu-* 
mend it to other coiupotitioneis. In Mr. Wyllios peoui^r ease it was 
rendered feasible, ana it may have beeuright. But in ^ iiiid4Ndijy 
of insta nces a Civil servant who has bagon to giapplo SriUi one of 
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ttio most complex mod at(mctl?e probleme of modem timoii Had to 
loKtUx Bpond ms vacation iu travel or recreation than in competing 
f(xr honours with men eight or ten years his juniors. There^ is 
oma^poriod of Hlh to examinations and another to uedvo 
work, and official capacity is a matter not to he gau^ hy 
stijf papers and columiia of marks* On his letum to Inaia> Mr. 
Wyllie was fortunate oiiough to socure the contidenco of the 
Vhseroy, Lord Ijawrence, and ho pasaed the latter part of bis 
career in studying Oontml Asian and ironlier jwditics under 
a statesman of consuiiimato oxperienco, in luabionng; anrtlysing, 
and replying to the nuiss of conespundeiifo which is entailod on 
the ludimi Secretariat, and in making thoHO contnbutions to an 
influential political journul which tu'i* Iho justiiication of the 
present W'ork. Early in 1868 Mr. Wyllie Avaa compoUod to 
take throe years’ fnrlough, and be nover saw India again. Ills 
contest for Hereford, whero ho doFeated the Into Attorney- 
General, Sir Jl. iiaggallay, is proliably more easily reeallod to 
the minas of many rcfulers than his Indian crareer. Ho gaiinal 
the second scat for the borough by a siuall majority, ti>ol{ hia 
place in the House of Commons, ljut wan unsealed on petition, 
owing to wlmt Mr. Hunter truly terms “the excoaeivo zeal ol an 
indiscreet supporter,” who, before taking the Liberal electors to 
the poll, had given them a brooltfast. The rest is warn told. Kv- 
eluded frr>iu iho House, and unable to return to a proleaHion va hich 
he had adviscrlly abandoned, ho paid a vibit to Paris ; and afUa* a 
year died of cold and inilamuiatiori, whitdi A\ere too much For a 
frame already Aveakened by malarial fever. It maybe said, in- 
deed, that ho Imd never been uctiudly free from diaeaHe oiiiro 
first attacked in Goozerat. His Indian service had pi^*\ ionsly been 
OcknoAvledgtid by n Ooinpanionship of the Stur of India. 

^ That the late Mr. Willie was a man of solid education, con- 
siderable aocompiishmenta, engaging maimcra, and mo^t ostlmahie 
character, must l)e readily acknowledged by all who knew him. 
Nor do we wish to impugn the merit of several of the papers of 
which the volume is made up. I bit, while we would have 

young civilians imitate iSIr. Wyllie's honesty and love i>f 
work, his geniality, his wide sympathies, his bkilfid conihiiiaLion of 
official diligence with liUiravy gnice and hrilliiuicy, we think it 
most dobirable that ambitious ]jiiblic stvrvauts should not be 
tempted prematurely to desert llu) path of Indian duty for the 
foaciuatioiis of hhiglish controversy and Parliamentary debate. 
The House, if it is to be, »s Mr. IhiebucJc deemed it, an epitome of 
English life everywhere, may wcirafford a few scats t«j Indian and 
OoUmial celebrities. But they should bo cmcritu Ikd health may 
l>e a very good rcnsoii \hv throwing up a service where only one 
man in fifty can discbaigo his <liitieH iu a hill climate. But imle- 
endence iu worldly allkira, Avhich Mr. Wyllie does not appear to 
avo possessed, is surely a condition precedent to the desertion of 
a tine service and to a Parliamentary candidate-ship. This may 
appear somewhat ungnicioue, hut those who deliberately adopt an 
IliOstcm country as their own ought :iot to be encouragiHl to 
abandon it for such an uncertainty oh politics in Engliuid. 

The articles selected by Mr. lliuiter for reprint are by no means 
all of equal merit. Thei^ are two from the J^Unhurtjh Rciruixc, two 
from tbo FoHndtjhtlit^ an early Ciu^ay from the Ciil*iUta iiVcw, ami 
a long iifficiaJ note or prvtyis on aroenudile and exquisitol^y Orieiital 
but suggestive topic, exhumed from the Calcutta Foreign Oflice. 
Wo have no present intention of going deeply into iho various 
questions as t<) our duty or <mr policy in (Jentral Asia Avhich these 
ptipers raise. But we ^'siro to draw attention to Mr. limiter's 
m^G of dealing with articles iu which llieir late author expresses 
views which time luui not only not confirmed but hus disproved, 
and which the editor cannot endorse. IStudcutsof Julian. ])amt- 
ings are very familial' with the prima^ the seconds, and the xdtima 
Mfitiiera of certain artists. The foreign policy of the Government 
of India, whicJi is the subject of the article in the Edinburgh 
IlevieWf is in Mr. WylHa’s first manner, and it ia also iu his beat. 
Kg then had a storehouse of accurate facts to resort to, and a sense 
of responsibility to guide his pen. The paper is, in oons(M)ueuce, 
excellent in language, convincing in sUlemeut, and admirable in 
ion«. The first of the repnats irom the Fortnightly Frview brings 
UB to the 8ec(»ud stage. The author had not yet lost all the tradi- 
tions of his servicQ in the Foreign Office or the seal of official 
retlcGuce and nuvlexntion. Ho still fwos his way clearly tbrongli 
the tangled tveb of AJghan politics ; he stigmatizes the wild pro- 
posal to occupy Quetta with just roprubation, as luituuablo on poli- 
tical, strategical, and financial grounds ; and he sums up by showing 
clearly that it was the wjsest courao to allow Shore All to fight 
hie own battles, and to help him by money and munitions only 
wton ho had recovered his paternal throne by sheer pluck. Mr. 
Hunter remarks that the author^ had he lived, would probably have 
revised his opinion, and that he would not have expressed 
himself with so much cortaintj^ as to tht. impolicy of an iuitpost at 
Quetta. Of course a cluvogo in ofi'airs at iubui may modify the 
opinion ofstatosinen older than Mr. Wyllie and almost as wiso and «x« 
policed as Mr. TIunter ; but the main arguments egainet occupying 
an outpost at a frightful expense and facilitating Kussiau advance 
by meeting it ludf way, remain ji^t as tough and iinas- 
Bailable as over. But this review Avill stand exumiuiition fur 
better than the second reprint from the Foviniyldlg^ to which ils 
author was unliappify induced to give the Beusatiunal title of 
'‘Mischievous Activity Wc read with some surprise Mr. 
Bimteris statement that he has reprinted It V with omtoiona and 
iniStecations of expression, V such as the author have 

' hiMdf made, had he lived to reprint it at thin date/’ Hurely this 
Ia n vioMoa of a very wdd-u»derBiood literary cohob. Heprints 


of explod^ iheoriefl, discreditod opinions,, sod pSKipIniciM so s ttiSBdh 
to the winds, may be extremely valuable. But then' we rsquilw 
the very form and preftmre of the tkue which has been dsocraML 
And Mr. Hutitor, adniitting that ho hAS toudied up 
goes on to tell us that, after all, the likeness is a bad onsMand tlmi 
“ ill every point dealt with, from the instability of the AmirV 
rule ond the danger of his ndrninistmtlve reforms, to the SMstan 
coiuplication, and th(\ evil effects of the Ambola Durbar in Kwui 
and i’ci'nia,'’ th» cveiilB of the hist five years liave fidsiiied the 
predict km.s of thiA estjay. Mr. Hunter, with nnronncioaii irony, 
uai» dealt a sevvro blow at thaso Avho sneer at the ofiunai 
mind, .and hc! adds no less than nine foot notes to show iiidia- 
piituhly Avhere and how the writer wont astray. The truth is 
that this p.iper hiid fiir bettor have, been omitted. ReleMed* 
from official ro^traint, hiried from referonco to dull but exhaustim 
and .‘leciiruio .'-i.Miicen of jnforniarion, and mitiled by the crudlrreiieoti'^ 
iiig'toF^ ftdvaarf'il ihinki.*r,^,‘’Mr. Wyllie sumndcred his usual sound 
jiidgnu'id, and poimod what we arc quite sure he would now have 
tlu‘ lirst to cmwmijUwimer aive Mari Jlr/driano, 

Tlic c.‘t'*av on VV'tJsioru Ghina {Edinburgh llGuicto^ April 186S) 
is ju>t the kind of u.-' Ful juipcr Avliich 11 clever author can put 
together Irom abundant luaierial.s regarding a country of which he 
kni>vvs nfdhing from aclutil fihservation or travel. It contains 
much vahiiible information, hut we must point out that the 
Avriier's esrimntc of the “ deemhmee ” of China is entirely at vori- 
aiico with that of Sir lliilhcrford .\lcf>ck, "who, we gather ffom hie 
recent work, luta a firm lAcliof in the reciipcmtivo vigour oad' the 
uiuliminishcd resources of that enormous empiro. ’Jlie reoiiining 
pufier about the Kao of Xutch and his kindred is one ovi^ whieh^ 
even the Prince of Wales a visit to India will hardly shed* a rieum- 
of interest. But it is .an excellent specimen of the sortof " Note ” 
or “ Pr«k’is” which a young rnder-Secretary will often havetodimr 
up. in Jjidinn official parlance, ollicore ui the Secretarial^ write 
“ Xofiis.” Viceroys, Oovurnore, ami Councillors -write “ Minutes.” 
But, on nearly all vexed, unploasant, and complicated subjeeta 
tho “NoU»*’ of the Socvetiiry or t'nder-Secretary is usosUy the 
comnicncomcut of a paper wtirfare by the Indian Cahtot^ awh 
possibly the core of a ilesolution which eventually dMIoses 
tho Imperial imlicy to the outside world. The point: 
mav arise in this Vay. Stime Kesideiit or Political .^^ent 

Avrites a despatch to" say that the relations between the 
.lam, or Ibio, or Kana, or Maharaja of some' oat-of^ 
j lhi*.-\vay principality and his nobles, never cordiid, hove* 
I boon again unsettled. Thu little State is throatotied' -witJi: 

linsujcial di.scredit, open Avarfare, or ruinous intrigues. The iSteii- 
I putt if or OoinniandeiHii-GJiiof, hkIcs Avith one jiarty because he is 
I jvlatod to one of tho Thalcoors by niaiTiagts The MuMri^ or Prime 
j Minister, takes the opposite view because his graudfatber had ^ 

I dispufi) ou a point of caste Avith tho grand-uncle of tho rienimuttii. 
the merits of Avbicb no one but Sir Joltn Malcolm ever promoMd 
to understand, Matters hnvo reached such a pitch that the Pkm* 
mount Power Is bound to interfere. Gu receipt of this olormiiig 
despatch, the dusty records of the Fort'igiJ Ollico, extending flfom 
tho ora of Lord WVlIesluv to that of Lonl Lawrence, are broogbi 
out of their pigeon-holes. The dispute, it seems, has never failed to 
come up aiiiilcnals under various pha^'s for a piiriod of seven^or 
eighty years. I.ord Wellesley had (Lionel Olcwc to 4 |ve 6 tigate 
tho matter on I he .spot. 1'ho Mimjuess of llaHtinge had brought'the 
inexpressible clinvm of hi.s manner to l)ear on the disputants of bis 
day, and hud prevented an outbreak oven in jJl the cxciteanmit of 
the Mahratta and Pindarrie wars. The quarrel revived in the time 
of Lord Auckland, who patched it up somehow, until our tevenes 
at Kabul gave him something to sedtlo besides the right of tAVD 
claimants to nomiuate tho priest of a certain temple^ or to invest 
the su(HH,*KSor to a tief by marking his forehead with a long streak 
of white paint. Lord Dalhousio, to whom this legacy had beea be- 
queathed by Ijord llardinge, reviewed the correspoudetma o| fifty 
years in a masterly mi nufi\ held that tlm sound rulo of LordWeliosley 
should never havi) been abandoned, reminded tbo combatants that 
neither of them could draw a sword or fire a luatchloek without 
incurring the grave di.«<pleasiiro of tho British Goverumcot, and 
criiTicd. Avith him, by his sagacious rea&oning, his colleagues in 
Council, tho Avholo Court of Ifiroctors, aiul the President of tho 
Board of Control. After tho Mutiny, tho Prince and his torbu- 
loriL Larons had again lo yield to tJio dignified remonstrances and 
the fliatel v prosonco of Lord Cauniug in one of his iaipoeiB^ Durbars. 
Lord Elgin handed over tho corrospuudevco on tlim ixiftaBisuitory 
topic, more bulky than ever, to Afajor-Geiiorol Durand oadto Sir 
Henry Maine ; the former as being cleopiy versed in political prsce- 
dull Is^ and the latter iu intcraational law. I n short, tlie cnee ie fouikd 
to resemble one of those old and interminable Equity suita ifli which 
every f^ord Chancellor, at some period of his career, had bdri 
a brief or passed an order. Iu a comprehensive ‘'Nole,”' the 
Under-»Secrotary points out tho landioarks of the Imperial poH^i 
arranges the prominent facts, sends adrift all sttpeefluoite' reto 
ronccs, selects ah important denpatch by Ooloiml Tod, a weyiiuig 
fuiniinistured by liord AVilliiuu Bcntinek, and a coxAproSlto in 
writing agreed to by the ancestors of the olaimants, brin^ tlbwr^ 
«|uarrel to tho vf-ry hist telegram from tho Agent, and 
it to His F.xcelloucy in Cuimdl to say wbother the 
i of a stiboidinate noble is to havvi his forehead dauib^ b^ bia 
Inimediab) ft'mtal superior, or whether titis' g™a* .. ti 
and indisnejwable ctu'emony cafi be prtormed .o»iy tar the 
hWwraja liimself. “Forms a^S thinge . \ritb 
^ master of this Idfid of staleoaft \ and on the. iigtft ax»i timdy. 
settlement of some mysterious pmnt of etiquette, may. Iiiang ntt 
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merely tlie credit of a clever vounjf oiHcial, but the comentniHnt 
of a dozen llarons/’ and tfuj tranquillity of a province. The 
precis of Mr. \VylUe, which ^ally dillera’ little Iroiu the above 
sketch in scope or subHtnnco, is an oxcellont specimen of what a 
young man who has just gained his first in Modt^raiions may Ix'. 
eng^d ou in a few years* time. 

we have felt it right to say regunliug the not \»'iv 
judicious repiiblication of one of llie essttys «d’ Mr. W yllie inu'-’t 
not ho taken asadissemt froiu the eulogy panned by Air. iluntt r 
on his friend, llearlily wolcomod by the older rii»*o of tVivil 
servants, honourably dl^linguishoil i;v«m iiuiong.'«t the t*l».*ver men 
of his own geiioration, Mr. Wyiliis in his Ujo ?hort iMi-. i-r, Imd 
already burpassed oxpoctiil ion, fiinl had givon nvison lo Impr that 
ho would cvtMitimlly win some of tlus highest jiosLs in th.' p 
lical or executive departmeiili* ^vhio!l it ia lu the power ol 
Indian Government to Ixittlow. 


rdj.vsMrs OX riUiKi.uAtiFs.* 

T he first edition of this book appeared, wo boliove, more llian 
thirty years ago, luid Mr. .Nichols hud begun iv.vi.'sing it, with 
a view to bringing out a boct»nd, a few uionihs before Jiis donth. 
The present editor tells us lliut ho has made sonic fnrthm- emenda- 
tions; and hecoQsldeis that tlni time is oppin-luno fur a lepnblicatioii, 
because, wdiile at the period of its first appearance pilgriiuage. in 
England at least, was a thing of the past, wo luivo •‘^iiieo witnessed 
a revival of the practice, though under altered conditions. We 
agroo with him that these treatiM's of iu*a.«mijs are worth reprint- 
ing, and many of the illii 5 tniti\e notes are useful and a]qin>priate ; 
but thoro is too evident an atttuiij)l at book-making alxnit 
Boinc parts of the Noluiiic. liOiig extracts from M-urniv s lliuid- 
books and somo thirty pages of the Tonrs’ reports oV pilgrim- 
agea to rontigtiy, 1‘aray-le-Moiiial, and Lomdea are rpiite out of 
nmeo in such a work. Nor can we cungratnlale the liaualatur on 
tU auccesB in caiTving out liis ratht?r ueedU ^slv o«jtentiUioii.s dis- 
claimer of writing “ in any polemieal spirit.’’ I’lieru is throughout 

eonlroversial capital out of Iho 

satirical coniimaita 

translator is obliged to admit, a RiotcsUint in th«' oidiiiary stni'ic » 
of the term— still less, like hiinwdf, an oxtrtnue I i ili'staut. I'iras- 
nuis censured roundly tbo superstitious and nbutsi s provahmi in his 
Church at the time, as inaiiv sincere Jloiuau C.itholic'* would *»o 
doubt be ready to censure thoui now if the reins of ecciesiastic.il i 
didcipline ^vciu not drawn so much tighter than they were iu 
tho sixteenth century, iiut a writer who liiniself composed 
prayers to tho Virgin, <mo of which is quoted Jiere, entroaimg 
Ler to use her irre.siHtiblu iutiuenco wdth her Divine Son, can 
hardly be said to conform to any l*vot(\'>Uint stand ird of ortho- 
do.vy. Tho real interost of these (.’ollorpiies of .Mranmiis is Iii.s- 
torical, not controversial, luid in this asjiect they dmive con- 
siderable interest both from the author and tho siibjecl-iuattt'r, 
which is not diminished but increased by the circuiiidlf*nce almuiy 
roferred b», that Erasmus continued to the as ihere i.s no 
reason to doubt, a sincere Roman Gatholic.. x\iid if it is easy at 
Romo to praise tho Romans, ” tbo greater weight miwt attach from 
that fact to liis con.sures. Dis main de.'^ign iu composing his 
“Pilgrimage ” is very dourly sjuuiinod up by himself in thofolh»w- 
ing passage : — 

In tho “iVrcgriiiativ) I ronMUn* llm'i.u who havr violontly 

ojoctod aU images fnaii ehurclu'S : :iiid thi n as ruu mutt U|hiii pil>Ani)i- 
uges undertak^m undrr pretext ol Ihr a'hich imw t^vcii .ahsociulions 

arc foimod. ThobC who havo hueu to .lora-»iii)‘in >iro onlloil kmghts, nii«l 
they caU one anothor hroilu'i s, and on I'ulin-Suiniav sorioudy net a ridi- 
culous farce, dragging along an ass with a rope, tla'iii.solv(‘s U’ing not luurfi 
different from the woodru licast ihoy draw, fhosr who have ln-on to f’om- 
postcdla imitate the same thing. Such ;K>rl'ui'iiir»n('rh iniiy be iiUuwi'd indeed 
us an indidgcncc of men’.s fancies ; but it is nut to be. burrie that they nbould 
claim any pious merit in Iheni. In tins colloquy thwso also are .stigmatised i 
who exhibit doubtful relics for real, who attribute lo them greater vah 
than they are worth, or sordidly' mnnutheiure them Jbr gain. 

Thu view of tho matter is fiillv borno out by tho examination 
of William Thorpe, the Lollard, before Archbishop Arundel, about 
a century earlier, a part of which is here reproduced by Mx\ 
Nichols. Wo subjoin one short passage*. : — 

And Again, I saidi*, os their workes show, tlic luo^t pai to of men and 
women thatgoe now on pilgrimages have not tlu^ foresnitie eonditioiis nor 
ioveth to busic (hem faithfulliQ for lu have. I'ur, as I w< II know, .since 1 
JmYB filU oil asauidf cxainin**, whoflLK'ver will, twenty of theso pilgriiae.s, aiid 
be shall not find throe men or women that know surely a coinniuTidrnent of 
GodUnor can they aay their Pater Nosti-r and Avc Marin, nor their Creed 
readily in any manner of language. And, a.s I have lcnrne.il, and also know 
somewhat hy experienoo, of thoie .same i)ilgriinL.s, telling the cuum: wbie 
limt many niou and women go hither i.nd thither now on pilgrimage : It la 
more for the health of their bodic.s then of their soulcs ; more for to have, 
riches and prasperitie of this world then for to be enriched with vorlues in 
their boulea ; more to have here worldlic and Heshlio friendship then for to 
have friendship of Qod and of his saf ntes iu heaven. For, whatsoever thing 
man or woman doth, the friendship of God, nor of any other saint, cannot 
lie ua*' ‘ vl-hout keepliig of Ood*s coinmandmcuta 

To which, and a good deal more to tho oame effoetj the ArclibUhop 
nitbc*’ oddly replioB* — 

\nd Areitbisbop said to me, l<end IomII t thou seeiit not far Inoogh 
ill this oiaUer, f>jr tbon or>iuiiderest n^ the great travaSle of pilgrimes | 
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tht ivfure thou hhimeat that thing thst is onusaUe. I aay to then, that it la 
liglit wel done that pilgrims liuve with them both fiingera and also pipers s 
tii.sc when ifiie of rhem that giHdh hiiref(H)t strikoth his toe upon a stone, anj 
luirteih him i^mv, and innkerh him bleedv, it is well done that he or his 
IrlidW ho^iu then ii sung, or else take out of his bosom a bagpipe, 
ihivif liwaii! wiili such inirtlt the hurt of his fellow ; for with siieli solace the 
truvuih? snd \\cnrinp*«,<(e of pilgriineH is lightly and merrily liorno out. 

'fhe shnrl (’olli)quy of bh'-ismus on Rush Vows points in the same 
direction, as may lie guthereil from his own defence of it in his 
7 V Cfi/tt/i/ti Coiloqttioruwf published at Basle in 1526, which is 
worth quoting > — 

The Colliiqiiy on \i‘<iliiig S.-ierod Plfu-ea cheeks tlic supers! itiiius and ex- 
travagiiiit uinev i*f eertnin |ioi*plo who imagine it tholieiglii ot nietv to have 
M-eii Jciu.snleiii : wliiilii i, o\er .hucIi wide distanee.s of sea luul land, run old 
biMhopN, leaving tlieir iWlc, which oiiglii to bo temhsl ; ihithor go men of 
nniU, deserlmg I heir families .tikI their (‘states ; thitlicr go huNbaiids, whose 
(hihiren nn*i wives ivipdrc some gurirdisn of their education and their 
mmleMi y : thither j-oiiiig men ami w’omen, not without gre;it flanger to thoir 
imu.iD and chattily. Sum* even go tigain and ag.'iin, and indeed do nothing 
oj<r all their lives ; mid nil along the name of religion is given to siipcrsti- 
linii, love of change, tolly, imiA ru.-'hiie-'H ; and n man who, contrary to tho 
do< trine <•!' rmil, de.^cii.H hii own, will cuiTV o/f ihe mdit of siariciity^ and 
Hatter hiiimelf that he Inu fullilLed all the ie(|iiirem(mts of devotion. 

The “ Pilgvinuigc ” itself occupies tibont sixty pnges only, nearly 
thivo hundred iiiun* being devoted to \ott}.s and Tntroductioii. It 
de‘<eribe.s, iu th« form of a dialogiio bclwivn Meiiodenius nild 
flg^ygiiij*, ilio pilgrimages acluully made by KraBinuH to the shrines 
ot Onr Lmly i\l Wuhinglmiii and St. Thomas at CrtuU‘rbury, 
and .'»hould he ivod through, a** it stiuids, to bo appreciated ; no 
seloetion of cxtructH would ilo jiislico to the general imprussion 
prtnluoetl on tin* render’s mind. The most interesting of the notes, 
though they do not contain nmeh llutl is new, an? those which 
coiiccin — to borrow tho phniseoh )gy of Henry Vlll.’s Proclauia- 
lion in 153S— “ihe death, which they untruly called inartinlome, 
of 'riiomu.s Beckot, sometime aVrclibishop of Canterbury’*; an 
ev(*nt which must iilwiiys hnvo an important place in the civil and 
ecclctiaslicul Id^tory (d’ England, whether we regard the murdered 
prclati* as a ;)ulriot aud a saint, or, according to the Royal declara- 
tion, “ratlno’ esteem him a rebel and traitor." Mr. Nudnd.s makes 
no .s(*crct of hi.< own hearty adhcn*iu'e to tho Tudor view of the 
niilUcr. \Vc liavb said that Ihisia the iiiosL interesting portion of tho 
iiote.s, bill iuTc an importrt»i peservation must be niuue. Eor two 
minor tractates of lOrasmus, of very considerable historical interest, 
are cmlKMlicd in tbe.so notes; indCi'd, to our mind, they aro more 
deserving of a pernuuicut places in literature than th© Ppretjnnnfw 
it.self. W<* mean the sketche.-! of Dean (’olet and of Archbwhop 
Wiirlgiin, OoloL was an intimafi* friend of Erasmus, and was in 
imiTiy re.'‘*pocts like him both in character and tone of thought, 
thoiigli a num of much deeper moral and religions oarnestnesH. lie 
wa.H a r(‘foruu*r in the same S(m.s© that Ern.sinii8 was a reformer, and 
tlioiigli he di«‘d several years before the }H*ginning of the English 
Rcibrnuiiion, there is nothing to show that ho would have gone along 
with the redigious changes introduced, when tho movement passed 
beyond the cornujlion of practical abuses, any more than I'lninmus 
did himself. J u tlm correction of prevalent abuses and superstitions, 
liowfver, the good Dean displayed, not. like Eiusmus, a mere literary 
ciilhu.si»»in, but an active and rnsolute zeal; nor did he preach to 
others wiiat ho did not hini.self conskstciitly practise. Thus we are 
tobl thal, on being appointed by Henry Vll. to tho Deanery of St. 
Paid a, which then, us now', w'as “ tho ibremo.st dignity of its kind 
in England,” ho c.onsidered himsidf “ called to labour, not to dignity 
incvolv, amended the decayed disciplino of his Oluipler, and, wbat 
wa.s tlien a ne.w ihiiig, began to preach on every feast in his church, 
iHjsidcs the extraordinary aermoua which ho gave Bomotiines at 
(’ourt, and sonietimf*.H in various other places.” A lai*ge congregA< 
lion collected to hear him at St. Paul s, among whom Sir Thomas 
More was one of the most regular attendants. Ilia manner of life 
vva.s .simple and devout, and ho spent large sums in charitable 
works. Of these, far tho host known, of cdldi*ao, is the foundation 

of a now school in tlie limits of St. Paul’s, which he dedi- 
Ctilcd to the Roy Jeaus,’* perceiving, observes his friendly biogra- 
pher, tiuit •* Iho chief hope of the State consisted in the judicious 
education of youth.” Tho masters were well oudowod, that they 
might teacli gratuitously, and the number of boys in the school 
w’as limited to 153: — 

He diviili'd it into four apartments. Into tho first boys enter aa catochu- 
incn.'4, but no one is adniittod that !.*• not Already able to read and write. 
'Dk; second n;ceive.s tho.<ie who are taught hv the under-inoHter } the third 
iho-o whom the upper-mnst(*r iu.stracta. These two parts are separated 
from each other by a curtain, which is drawn, or witlidrawn, at ploosuro. 
Above the master^s chair is a sealorl figure of bcaiitifal workmanship, the 
Hoy Jesus, in the attitude of teaching, whom the whole flock, on oiitering 
and leaving the school, .salute.^ with a hymn ; and abovo is the face of the 
Far her, saying, ]i*.suii Aui>itic 1 fur these words bo inscribed at my sug- 
gestion. in the fourth or lost apartment is the chapel, in which divms sar- 
vi(;e may be jicrformed. The whole school has no comers or closets, so that 
it gives DO room for eating or sleeping. Kveiy boy has his own seat on 
Ijemdicji, gradually rising, and at fixed intervals. Every doss has sixteen, 
aud tlio boy who heads bis class has a seat a Utile raised iJI>ove the rest. 
Nor iH any appUcaiit admitted indiseiiniiiiately, but a choice is made of dls** 
positions and capacities. 

Colet placed bie hew institution under tbo control of " certain 
marriod citizens ” (tbo Company of Mercers) of approved oluura^r, 
for reasons of wbicb Erasmus bns elsewhere giyeu rather a curious 
expknaiicui in bis dialogue Da JVontmoibfibfta 

ffnut, Tbitt John CJolel. »■ iuan wortby of perpetual ifewMwnbraacai when 
he had added a school fi*r boyn it the •shureh of Paid s, foufisKhia 
grtttest difiicul^ la dtoterndniiijg to' whom ho riiaw the govero- 

mimt of the insUiutloii. The bfsfcops deeih' 'sfMdit d hiattef uiiworthy of tt^r 
,eauBh The schoolman flincy (lietr e^lng Is fsthar topsfioot 4 ms Oiaa tsks 
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charge of schoolii, and think they have filled their office fairly If they do not. 
tithe the eehoolmiistor. In collegeo of canons the worse part almost always 
bean sway. Tho magistrates cither wont judgmeui, or favour private 
Interests. 

What plan did he at Iruit adept ? 

uPsuB. He set over his school a married man, and wlio was rit-h in 
«hildn*n. Ho eutrusted iu flupcrititenUenoc to certain lay citiz<’ns, of whose 
integrity ho thought so higlily tliot he hod good ho|)e it would des<!i*nd to 
their next heirs. 

It iH difficult for a man who haa been trained in a one-sided or 
defective aysteim, and has become alive to ita weaknesses, al wave 
to preserve the bjilauce of his judgment j and there ie certiiinly an | 
absence of all juoderatiou in the language applied by Culet to the ! 
■writings of Thomas Aquinos, though it may only murk a natural » 
n^coil from the almost idolatrous inn-oronco paid to them during ‘ 
tho later middle ages. ** Why do you preach up that fellow/’ he 
replied to EraamiiB, *'who, if he had not groat arrogance, would 
not have defined overytliing with so much ras]ine.<is and so 
much dogmatism, iind, if he liad not pnssoesed some worldly 
spirit, would not have so coiit.aminated the wlioln doctrine of 
Christ with his own profane pliilo.'Viphy ? ” But this irapetuoMity 
of tone was vt‘ry unu.sual with him. There is for the rao«l pari a 
judicial calmucss about hi.** cfetimato of luoii and tbirig.^ which, in 
an ago of tierce coutrovci-sy and sliarp tniiirtition, i.s very remark- 
able. We are told, ftir instance, that he was not favourably di.s- 

S n.«!ed towards muniislerie.s, ami gave thorn very lltUe, not that lie 
isapproved of tho religious orders — for he had <uilt‘vtaincd the 
idea of joining one — but because tlioir monibevs did not live up to I 
their vows. To take, again what has bccoino a burning question in ' 
our own diiy, “ wdiilst he strongly appiiivod ofsiTrct (or auricular) 
confession, asserting that, ho ha<l never deriviMl from any otluT 
source so uiucli spiritual CfinsoUilion and .'•U])))ort, lie equally 
strongly condemiuHl ils anvious and too fr(V|uent repel iti<ni.*’ Jt is 
amusing to find that one of the charges brought against liiiu by i 
his pc.rsi.sti-rit enemy, the Hishop <if Loudon, who neensed him to j 
tho Archbishop of heresy, wa.s that, when in his si-inions he j 
Inul said that («oine preached from Ixujk practic*' j 

fuilmn'd hi/ mtmy in he had oldiquelv' rrlleeled upon 

tho IV.Hhop, vnIio, f)ii uecount of IjLs age, was aceustoiio-cl to do so.” 
This shows that the cusitun of pveachiog written .smuons did not, I 
as is often siipp'jsi*d, eome in with tlie LVd'orrnation, and is rather | 
nn ICnglish than a Protestant [Mriiliarity. Tlie Archbishop treated i 
those malicious ehargi s ngaiiist ('olet as lh«*y deM'rv**d, and this ' 
leads n-^ to nolii’c in coiiHuNioii tint* character which lOiftsinus ims 
loft of him. 

AVarlmiii, that ‘Mrue juiniate, not only in rank, but also in every 
kind of merit/' has h.inlly IukI justice done to hi.s ri. nnorv. Uo 
was cclip.^ed during life by the. commanding figure of WoLiw, and 
the dignilied quiet of Jiis unevinitrul primacy is thrown info the 
shiide by the stormy vici.'.siitudos of the ernilic careen* of Ill's suc- 
cessor. Neverlhele.s.ss, Archbishop Warhain presents a gmcrrul 
example of tliat special t\po of ^nith sujtivntia which has in lafer 
days beiMi admired, or iis abhonce dejilored, us the appropriate 
ornument of his liigh otlieo. There is a story told (>f the 
lull* I)r. (/.s.iulli.'ih once having occasion somewhat reluctantly to 
seek an iiilorvievv, on some mat lor of bii'^ines.s, with Areli- 
bi^hop llowli-y. II Pjvsbv teriaii prejiidicca wcie strong, and ho 
was prepared li> enrouiitci' a “jirelalc full of pride*’ when lie entered 
the uncongeiiinl pre,cinets of Laml»‘lli Palace; but ho was ngrei’- 
ably disajqioiiiliMl. (In his return he wais heard lu ob.-ierve that the 
Archbi.shop seemed to move uii'^cathed amid all tlie pomp (»f his 
Hiirvonndings (which nt that porioil was sMll considemblc) like 
tho Throe ( diildren in tlio midst of the lien* furnace, and that he 
hud never so truly felt himself in the presence of a uiaii of (iod. 
We are reminded of this anecdote by Enusnius’s description of his 
genial and munificent tmiron : — 

Whilst very many othcrfi I rent uic with marked ki^llnl:v^, so chietly dns 
that iny t*.spe(*ial Ma!CC‘na.H Utc Archliishep of Cantorhiiry,.- or rather not 
mine only, hut the pntnui dinll tho loaruod, among whoni f (uko the lowe.st 
plflco, if any at all. Almighty tied! how felicitous, how copious, bow ready, 
is the geaiiis of that man ! What skiU in euiidueliiig the most impurtaht 
busitii’Sh! how cxtraordiiuiry his leiirning ! Hut tlieii wliat unheanhof 
courtesy towards ev'ory oue! vh.-it pi- asaatne^s in addresM ! so that, in a 
inaniiof truly roynl, ho dismisson no one from him depressed. Moreover, 
hoAV great and what reiyily Jiherality ! I.nstly, in Midi an eiuiticnce of fbr- 
tiiiie and tlignily, wliat ah ah.-f*iK'C of pridi* ! mu tliat ho alone Mp|)«?ar9 to ho 
unawAio of his groatness. In profeetiag Jii.i frirmls no dnti is more faithful 
or more curiKtaut. In fine, lio ia a true ])i-imate, not only in rank, Imt in 
every' kind of merit. 

Ami after deortribing bow Warbam discharged tho high mid onerous 
duties of the Chancellorship, he thus proceeds: — 

But at tho wiiuo time ho wn.s .so vigilant and attentive in ]ii.itrer.s relating 
to wigion and hi» t!CcU*Nhistieal fiinetions that younonld miv he naa en- 
gnged 111 no extuninl ooiK'ern.s. llo found time Mullicieiit to di.Mdi.'irge relt< 
giouMly thu sulcMfiJi' duty of ]irayer, to perfonn iiiuhm alinc>.*.t daily, to tio 
present beMldes* at two or threo aervlco*, to lio/ir eunMOS to receive einha.s*iiea, 
to udvUe the king if any tiling rtf importance liad arisen in court ; u> visit 
hiH churcUoM, wherever hi.s prcMjnce was required j to receive Ida giieatN 
often amounting to two hundred ; and lastly his leiMiire was given to read- 
ing. I'or occupations so various he found one life sutHuient, no part of 
wiiich he bestowed oh hunting, none on dice, nunc on empty tales, none on 
luxmyor plurwures. In tho place of all these ainuMeincnU he bad cither 
fconio agrcejddo reading, or couversation with a learned man. Although he 
eonictimcs had bisboppudolres, and earls as liik gneatm yet dinner wos always 
fiiiLobed within tho spacu of one iiour. in Uie luirlst of a .'‘iimptuons table, 
as luM dignity demands, it is incredible to say how he alistained from all 
delicacies. He raivly tasted wine, but generally, when already a scpiuagc- 
nariau* used to drink very wbak ale, w^hich they there call beer, and even 
that v«y sparingly. Moreover, when ho hod taker the* Miualleat quantity 
of food, vet with tho kindneos of hia looks, and the oheeifulness of hie diK- 
couroe, lie enlivened the whole table. You perceived the soiiie gravity. 


either bi^fore or after dinner. He abatained entirely 'from iQpperf,ortf 
romo of hU intimate friends, of which number we were, happened to be with 
hiui, ho sat down, but scarcely touched tlio viaade ; but, if no eueb pom- 
panv were there, he spent tbo time of sOpper either In prayer or in reading. 
And a^ ho abounded himself in very happy plcesantnes, but far removed 
from hiltyemoMM or inderoruin, so b« was picaoed with the more free jeats of 
hiM friends: vet he shrunk ih much from scurrility or detraction aa any 
wimlil Jo from a serpe nt. Thus this excellent" mau mode tboaa days abnn- 
liautly long, of the imortness of which so many oothplain. 

Wn have given aouicwhat copious extracts, aa the beet meane of 
indicating to our readers what is chiefly of intereet in this volume. 
It might have been couipresscd with aa vantage ; but they may bo 
content to overlook a good deal of superfluous padding — ^whi^ is 
easily left on one side — for the sake of the ' really solid matter, ia 
tho siiape of reprints and illustrations, which it contains. 


BIUGHT’S ENGLISH IIlSTOllY FOR TUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 

S OME years ago, us we lonm from Mr. Bright’s preface, at a 
meeting of public school masters tlie want of a useful book 
of English hi.story for school teiicliing was spoken of. Against the 
books ordinarily ut'od were objected — first, tho absence of histo- 
ricjil pei>pi*ctiv(q produced by the unconnected manner in which 
the fiicLs were narrated, and tlio inadequate mention of the foreign 
rel.'itions of the country ; secondly, the omission of many important 
Xioinls of conslitiilional history; thirdly, the limitation of the his« 
tory to the political relations of the nation, to the exclusion of itg 
fkicial gi-ovvtii.” It was suggested to Mr. Bright, who as Histo* 
rical Lecturer in three (Oxford (k)lleges, and late Master of the 
^Modern School in Marlborough College, is well qualified to judge 
what ure tho requiroments r>f teachers and learners, that he should 
“ atli nijit to Biqiply this w'ant ” ; and tho first instalment of the 
work Ihufc. undertaken, covering tho period from 449 to 1485, ia 
now bt-dbre us. Mr. Bright tells us that “ it was at first intended 
Ui approach the history almost entirely on tho social and constitu- 
tional side but a short tiial proved, what indeed we should have 
expected, that to do this woula nquiro such a constant employ- 
ment of allusions, and so much previous knowdeclgo on tho part of 
Hie reader, as to be unsuitable for a school book. Constitutional 
history, in fact, is iieithi'r interesting nor even intelligible until 
the actual eoiiKso of evi*utrt has bi.*en thoroughly mustered ; and 
still imuo is this the Cil^e witli social histoij, w^hick is, 
iimreover, to ix gri'nt extent a work of imagination. The 
stages of tho growth of society are not recorded in chronicles 
or in Slato papers ; anil Instory socially tn^atod is, in truth, 
Ibo historian’s opinion upon tlio mass of facts l^'foro him. 
When tlui law.s of social seienco have been satisfactorily 
.vett led, we may hope to sue some agreement among our phi loso- 
idiieal and social historians; but at present the view thoy^ take of 
life grow th of society depends very mueb upon their ivs|)ectiv© 
idio*;uicrusies. Mr. Blip fit, however, lew us know that tho deci- 
:>iou •* to limit the doscriptioii of the growth of aocicty to a few 
eompiehen.Mve chapters iirnl p:issMges” was taken against bia incli- 
nation, nltluuigh lit? iidd.s that lie cun no longer regrtd it, “os the 
w»cial i>ide of our Jiisiory has hot ii so adcqinvlelv treated by Mr, 
Ciri'cn in bis IIi»tory of the. Jx>ujl\sh People." It may ho easily 
suppo^t•d llial a work on a plan approved by the united wisdom of 
ti mee.liiig of public school masters is a more steady-going and leas 
ne\\-f;iuglod production tluiu that of the brilliant Vnter to whom 
iln> coiiiplinu'nt is paid, Mr, Bripditlmlf apologizefl for being so fkr 
behind the tiiue.s as to retain iho usual division into reigns, rather 
than disturb tho knowledge boys have already gained by the 
introduction of ;i new' though more sr.ientific diviKion.” And so 
we an? allowi'il to keep to a method of division which, if not 
seieutilie/’ ul any rate rests upon facts, and not upon thoorieb. 
On Uie cither hund, the iiiu(h*rn school will be conciliated by find- 
ing the stnrtiiig-jKnnt of the book taken at A.n. 449, and not 
Tp.r. 55. l’\»r constiluliomil nr social history this is undoubtedly 

right, and the author truly remarks tlvat the Uoiuon rule biis had 
little or uo iutliionco upon the development of the nation. Still a 
question might bo rais»*d whelher in a narrative history it is not 
useful to ha\ e a slight prelimimiry skotch of the British*lUuuaA 
period. Wo should be hoitv to see the next gonerali(»ii grow up 
m igiinnuice of the ** Britisli warrior queen,” though it is well 
thai they slioiild bo warned tliat it is not her posterity who sway 
ivpioii.s C;c.®ar never knew.” If we open the Old-English 
Clirouiele wo isee tluu its compilers, though iissurodly thev were 
well aAvan* that they theiustdves wore Englishmen and not SVelsh- 
iue.n, ^et lUiuig-ht good to begin with the Britons and Caius 
.Jufiiis, tho Emperor.” Mr, Bright dashes straight into his story 
without stopping to explain who the people uieu dwx'Uing lu 
Brit'iin were : — 

TIic iloiiiiniuii of the Ibmnns in Britain hod been complete. The 
rouiiiry, an far as the Frith of Forth, hud hoeii brouf^t under KowaU 
eivili4!:atioii. But iu England, as cdsowhere, the cuutinuaoce oMhat fonn of 
civili/ntioii had pmduml W'eakni^ss ; and the iiiiootiqueted Britons of tbs 
North, knuwn by the name of PicU, broke into the Uomanixod diiitricta, and 
pu.Mhcd their inoursions fur into tho centre of the country. On all skV the 
imtiiaiM outMilc tho Empire were breaking througli its iimita am', 
ing its existence. The dangi'r which threatened tho very htuurt ot^ tho 
Empire, from the advnnco of the tlotha into Italy, coinpcHod t^ha Roinans 
iu 41T to withdr/iw their legions from Britain, and leave the hfli^tanta of 
the iMiund to fight thoir own battla*) with the Viets. 

* Knylith f f&t tAs I 
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Still tlus o];)eniu^ has the merit of brevity and doci^on^ and 'would 
be clearj as lar as it froe^, was it not for tho mention of England 
in llriUin before tho English camo there. We may here note a 
romarkablo entry under the yetvr 1137, in the table of contents — 

Lost national effort of the 'English.” It is really sad to think 
that for seven ceuturios wo Inive never ronsed ourselves to make 
Another national effort. However, to return to onv heroic days, 
Mr. llright gives a good description of the English conquest of 
Brilain, and lays due stress on tho point that it was not only a 
conquest, but a re-settlement.” When ho unliohitiitingly repro- 
senU the first recorded trial of strength botvvooii Welsh and Eng- 
lish, the battle of Aylosl'ord, os an I’uirlUli victory, ho outers 
upon dcbatoiible gi'ouad, ns is evidenced by 11 recent critic iiaving 
taken Mr. (treon to task lor holding tho sanio view. 'I’liese 
wrimrs have, howe^’or, only f4)llo\\od 1 he lead of Florence id* Wor- 
cester, who says : — ** I/icet in ea juigna Hors occisus csset, 
Hengst tamen victor’uiui habuit; et post h;ee cum tilio suo ^Ksc 
W'gnans coepit.” This may bo merely an inferonco drawn by 
Florence from the langiuige of tho Cliroiiiclo, b\it it is nt any rale 
not the in volition oi' modern authors. ^Ir. llright is seen at his 
best when giving an account ol the general leiidencii's of a reign 
or a period, or when weighing one. ])i)liiic«l fonie uguinat an- 
other. In such passages his romarks arc usually just and thought- 
ful, and clearly expressed. Thus, at tho eutl of the reign of 
Edward IV., tlioro is an excelloiit summaiy of the state of the 
tuition umler that prince, and tJie ch.iractcr (•]* the niunarchy he 
developed. Tho rutroduction also, wJiich giva a rapid sliotcL of 
•iie political growth of I'ingland, i-s in iiuiuy points good, tlioiig-h 
we wiimot SCO why ** ruouareby by lb vino right " should ho called 

the loirical ulfspring of feudalism.” The ii iidoncy of feudalism 
was to destroy the central niithurity in all hui iinme : find Divine 
right ” is traceable to elcriml and legal ratlior than to liiiidal in- 
iiuenct's. Later on Mr. liright shows that he iiiider.«tands the 
hostile attitude of tho Nornuni kings towards foudalisiu, and he 
gives the true inlerpiutaliou of tho oath exacted at tho Salisbury 
Goiuot of 1086, which has so often boi 11 thought to mark 
the jiitruductioTi of tho feudal s}&tciu. Tho tdaborato chapter on 
tho “ Stale of Society” from 449 to io6(.» would, however, havo 
been betUir without such fivqueiit rt fei'en<;e to feudalism ” and 
“the feudal system” before any explanation of terms has 

been given. Tho narrative is for tho most part dry, and in ono or 
two places it reads as if it had been Imslily chri.lged, rather to the 
injury of the story. Thus, in tho account of on*, of tho many crimes 
•of Eailric Streona, wo mid : — 

Kadric had of course joined tlio victorious jiarty ; hut again lii« per-ist nt 
treachery was tho dc«itrutitiou of llic country, llo attnuaed to :i iu**e[ing at 
Ckaford, Sigtferth and Morkore, 'I’lirgns of the Mve Danish Ihirjjrlii. Tl*^ 
wife of 8igi'l‘crth was kept a priNoiuT, and tnkrn in marriage hy Kdmund 
ironiiile, AUhelrrd'a son. This I'riiioe tluis a<?«nnivd poMM’s>ion of the Kivo 
liurgh-i, anti secured an induence which enabled him to take up a Jtu^itlou 
ia opjj(«.dti<Mt to Eadrlc. 


Here ono of tho main incidents of the story, tho murder of 
Sigeferth nud Morkoru by Ivadric, is loft out, and it ia never 
even hinted that Sigeferth s wife was u sviduw when she 
taken in marriago^’ by F4uliuund- There is a v.< ate break be- 
tween the. reigns of Henry VI. and I'^dw.ard 1 \‘., whi.To all mention 
of the acknuAvlodgment of Edward of York ns King is omit tt‘d, 
and the render is left to guess that ** the young of .March ” in 
one page is the same man as “ Edwanl IV. ” in tlie ue.vl. In addi- 
tion to its being a necessary link in the chuiii of events, tho 
election or aclinowledgiueut of F.dward IV, by the lords in 
council and the jK-oide of Lemdou has a constiuitioiial iinporl- 
4inco which should have prevented its being overlo«)ked. tSu 
King Ikidwig ia introduced cjisually into tho iiaiTative with- 
out any explanation ne to how lie. c.um' to fruceetul Eudied. 
Nor do we think tho relations between tho young Jviug End- 
wig and .i'Elfgifu are fairly staled wlien llio latter is ili'- 
acribod as one of the loaders in ‘‘ a palace inrrigiu* ” and 
as having “ obtained intliieuco ovor the lad.*’ 'J’ho britf noiu-e. 
in the Chronicle, “ In this year Archbishop Odn aopiimled King 
End wig and >ltllfgyfu, because tliey wTre too near a km,” implies a 
marriage, though an uncanouical one, of which Mr. Ilright gives 
no hint. Bishop Birinus, the ev.angelibt of tho Wesl-Saxons, 
Bhoukl not have been reckoned among the misf-iunaries from 
liindisfurn. He had been coDfeOcralud in luily, and came “ cum 
^sonsilio pap.'D llonorii ” into Britain. bVom the date.s, indeed, it 
would eeciu that he had begun his work among the. \Ve.s.t-h>axuu8 
l^foreAidan established himself in Inndisfai'n. .\jul a.s Akhins 
presence in Northumberland was snloJy in consequence of Iving 
GUwulds appliciition to tho Scots fora bishop, it is rather imlair 
towards the sainted King tiiat an imforlunato urr.'mgemeiit of 
tenses should make it appear as if, on coming to the throne, ho hud 
found Aidaii already labouring among his people. 

Neither the text nor tho tJible of coutmits is by any means free 
from thi»se slips of the pen or errors of the pi-e.''» which am of no 
great iniportauco in thcniaolvca, but which are likely to mislead or 
puzzle learners. occurs twice when IF ['.Mru.* would scorn to 

TO rueiint (pp. 20, 21) ; ‘*Orford in Kent ” is put for Olford, us tho 
scene of ono of bauUnund Ironside's TiotoricH over tho Danes. 
The Kai'ldom of Mercia, which ia said at p. 23 to havo been ro- 
^^orc.d to ^Ifgar after (lodwino’s death, should have been tho 
Earldom of l*4isi-Anglia. And it is almost enough to make Mr. 
Froemun IloI inat bo has lived and laboured in vain when Harold’s 
foundotion at Waltham is twice called nn “ Abbey,” even though 
the ull'encQ itt mitigated by tho further statement that it whs 
“ ocoupied by fiocular cauons.” jEibolred tho Unready’s ac<- 


cession is in ono place dated 975, instead of 979. William of 
Normandy's first conquest of Maine should have )mn dated 1063b 
not 1073. The day of his landing at Pevensey is not .abe<^ute$ 
certain, but Mr. Freeman gives tho weight of his authority to the 
date of the 2.Sth, not, as her*', the 29th of September. “ Bwend of 
Ni»r\vav,” at p. 45, shotdd be Swondof Doimnirk j “ King Robert,* 
at p. 50, slioidd be DuIccRoWt. Tho “ Dictum of Kenilworth" 
Bhould be dated 1266, not 1267. Tho “ Extinction of the Scotch 
royal family ” during tho reign of Edward 1 . is dated 1282, four 
years before the nialo lino was o.xtinguiHhed by the dotith of Alex- 
ander III. Tho great Stiituto of 1275, though rightly named iu 
the text “ of VVeaimiiislcr,” aiipears in Lho table of contents as tho 
“ Statuf4» of Wincbe.^ter.” Oonfusiou on this point ought to Lave 
lo'on the more carofully avoided lajcauso there exists a real 
Statute of Wiuchoater, passed ton years later, in tho text oiir 
intention is callod to llio form iu which tho Siatuto of 1275 
enacted. “ Tho present atatuto [of 1275] was said to be enacted 
^ by tlio King by tln> ndvico of his Council and the assent of Por- 
liamrnt.' ” 'Phis no doubt gives tlio twmso, but it does m»t litdWilly 
tran.'-late I he formula, and Ihorcforo bhi.»nld not have been placed bi- 
Iwoeri iinertod conumis. The phrase “ nsM ut of Piirlia-ment ” does 
ni>t appear in tho original, w'hieh, omitiiuir iinnecoasary words, 
runs thus : — “ (.•i\s sunt Ics listabliseiumiz lo Itey Edward . . ,, foa 
a Weynioster a son pviiufsr parleinent geiUMul . . ., par eon eonseil 
]»iir le uhsentemeut cles I'hcevi*»l<os, Eveslvca, Abbes, Prims, 
Coulee, Ban>ii^, ot la Cieiiniunaiile tie la tore ileokes soiuons. . . 

Tho provisiims of tho Statute of Mortmain, 7 Edw, J. atat. 2, are 
dm-ribe.d Iwieo, in slightly dillereiit words: -lirst, that by this 
sUlLito “it was forbidden, wilhoui. tho King's ctmsent, to leave 
property to religious corporations”; secondly, that by it it waa 
cnaot^Hl “ tliat no property .should be given or left lo the Church 
witlnnit royal pt‘rmiasiou.” Those stateuuents Ht‘em to betray 
tho i*omnn>n cunfnaion between lho 7 Edw. I. stat. 2. aud the 
(rco. IJ. c. 36, also known ns tho Stat 11 tfj of Morttuuin. There 
is nolhing said iu the, 7 J'klw. 1. about leaving property. It forbids 
any Iraiinaction whereby lamls and tenemonte may any wise come 
into luorlniain. Again, it is not, aa Mi*. Bright atatos, tho Statute 
of ^Vt■st minster (3 bklw. T.), which is rfjuewed by the Statute 
of Stiiiufovd (3 Edw. Tl.j, but pjirt of tho “ Articuli supjr 
('artas” (28 .I'Mw. J. stat. 3). The Black Prince died iu 1376 - 
thc year of llieHood PapUamcnl’— not in 1377 ; and tin* omission 
of a figure — August 6 for August 26---anlijdatea the biittlo of 
Cn'cv by twenty days ; while lionry V. is said to have died 
SepdimbVr 21, iiistcail of August 31. Tho date given in one place 
for Itichard .IJ.’s marriage with L-sabol of J''nmcc -“I49S, instead of 
is so (Avion sly an error that it will probably not mislead 
any one. John Bcjimfort, I lake of Sonicrr'et, who was beheaded after 
tho aiHiirof IToxham, was nol ‘Mho third Duko of Somerset who 
liad died iii theso wars,” but tho se('0|>d. liis IwolhiT, Edmund 
Beaufort, appears in tho gemnilogical tables as Kduuiud Beau- 
cluiiup”; Edmund, Earl of Kichinond, lho father of IToiiryA’II., 
i.H eleviit(.'d to tho rank of Duke, and lJeiu*y Oo*u:tonay, Murquoss of 
Exeter, is (!all(Ml “ Edward Courtenay.” “ iiord John Howard,” 
afterwanls the “Jack of Norfolk ” wjio periblmd with “Dickon 
Li.s iu.e-tei%”at Bosworth, should b« John, Lord Howard, hia ranlc 
Ix^ing then that of Baron. Nor had ho, ns statod iu the text, 
“ lu.'irried into tho Mowbray family.” IJi.s connexion with tho 
Mowlirava wiis, as iMv. Bright's own genealogical tablea show, 
ihrongh hi.H mother. Sir John Oldcastlo is said to havo been 
“ put to death, not as :i trait(»r, bul as a heretic.” He waa put to 
deatli as bi>th. Tho sc’.ulenco is to Iu* found iu tho Holla of 
Parlianmnt: — “ q lo (lit John, come Traitour a Dieii, d: Horetik 
not^u’emont npproveo, & adjuggo . . . ; iNt come Tniitour au Roi 
tV: a son Uoialmo; soit ameanoo a la Tour do Louudrea, & 
d’illeoqes poit treinev. p my la Oiteo do Louudroa, laiiq ; as nuvellea 
furches, on la parocdie de Seynt (lylos liora do la borre do Veille 
Teinpli? de Loundres, A: illeoqes soil pendiiz Ac ars pendant.” 

^fhese, are matters which may easily be set right in a Bcooiid 
edition, Imt th<i uiaiu fault of tho book lies doeper. In pbilu 
words, it is very dull reading. A history which contains a 
great deal of preeiso information iu a small compitsa cau never of 
course bo enlerlaining ; but it might be sharper and more spirited 
than Mr. Bright has made it. Ilia anxiety lo crowd in as many 
facts as poh-sible hn.s probably a good deal to do with its general 
drearinefrs ; tho canvas is so full that no figuro stands forth dis- 
tinctly. .\o boy, however iutelligtmt, could possibly regard it as 
any thing but a dry bi.‘4sou-book ; and with all dotereuce to the 
public school masters, this strikes us ns a serious objectiou. As 
nl. Jouvdain f.aid of the soi’enado submitted for hia approval, “ Je 
voudrois quo vous la piiasiez iin ptui niguillardir ptu>ci par-la.” 


TWO ROOKS ABtJUT AUSTRALIA.* 

A ll books may bo divided into tbroo classes. Tho llrat and 
most honourable class are tho books wliich arc written *, books 
wliich spring into oxisteueo in obedience to a genuine inspiration 
on the jmrl of tho writer ; which express deSnite ideas of the 
literary kind that must clothe themselves iu the shape of u literary 
work. Sccotidly, there are the books which are made ; volumes 
supplied often quite indcpendonlly of the capacity and taste of 

* 7’/(e Qhfcn of the Catonm f or, Qftcmshnd on / AWvw iU Ry an Bight 
Yearii* KL-hidout. London : Nmqtson Low, Marston; & Co. 1870.%^.^ 
S/trtt:hea of AttatralluM JAfa anu By Out Who has boon a Bssl^ 

deut Thirty Yesra. Londou : Sampson Low zS|7& 
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tbeur produem, merely to ftattfiV dome popular cravintf. Atd, 
buitly, there are the UhUn abibka of Klia, hooks ivhlcu are uo 
txioks *, written, that is, with no literary aim, bat only as a vohiclo 
for conwying tho opinions or information of the autJior, just as 
a sdantilic treatise, or a blue-book, or a sermon, uii^ht bo. As 
wo have not all of us Iho idiosynbrasiea of a Charles Ijamb (indood 
tho world would bo quitu an unworkable concern were Ibis the 
case), these dtdita (mblia havo a perfectly deiinito ]jlacu in our 
Utenituro. Wo criticize them on djtlercnt p:i‘ouiid iioin the Uioks 
which are books, and we expect ditlorent things from th«^iu. It is 
only necessary to iuilicato in which class the work under notice 
is to 1)0 placed. When w€) say, thorcibre, (hat th*! Qutni of the 
ColimiiiA will bo itwid, if rood at all, simply for its inlbrnialioii, 
wo at once put aside all (pieslioim of stylo or oxl* tiihI adornment. 
It is impossible lo say how many people beside '* intending eini- 
gmiits*’ may Mrant to know about Qiit^ensland ; but th*)se who do 
will not be disappointed if they turn to this l>ook. The author 
gives a very clear and pnmtical i«u*ount of the present condition of I 
that rifting colony, especially as regards its wonderful agricuitui*al j 
resources. < 

The largo supplies of AustrnJinn beef which aro now coii- 
suuied tliroughout thift country ciu;^hl to bring tlm agricultural 
districts of tho culonieH especnilly Inmio hi luenH InnijifKs and 
Ixwnus, and disiibuso tluuii of the still prevalcut idea that the 
wealth of Australia couftisls chietly in gold. This is very far from 
being tho case in (Queensland. Inero iiro indeed gold-lie ids and 
productive ones at (iympic, but the colony posHcs.^es much snwir 
sources of wealth in nor soil, her lieiiiiliful cliiuau*, and a coHst 
move favourable to naxigulion than that of any utJicr part of 
Australia. In respect of climate who is particularly ft)itiiiial«?. 
Though, as lying furllier to the norlh than any of the Sfintcr 
coloinea, she has n grooter degree of the ftunb heat, tliij dl.-^/id- 
vnntnge is more thfin counterbalanced by a bre-ezn which eve ry day 
during the whole sunimur blowH inland Croin the sui. It ilsuhIIV 
begiuft to bo felt iibout y a.m., belbro w'hich tinio it will be hot. 
But as soon as tho toiler feels the eooliug hnsr/e playing about his 
forolioJid ho is .sensiblo of a wonderful cluingt*. AUhouiLi-h the bun 
rises higher and higher until it .shines down thochiumevs into tho 
ols on the tiro, tho cool breeze teniiiers its rays and lualvos thorn 
carabic. Were it not fur this biee/.e, wc believe it would bo 
nlnm.sl impossible for the bhiropcvm to do atuch iiisiiuml work in 
yueeiisland.’* As it i.s, he can \sork with os much coni- 
fuvt as ill tho Sotidierii eo]oni< s,^aijd with more safety. The 
climate so favourablo to IumUII is not c(pially so to agn- 
cultural purposes. Like all tlui other colonh-s of Australia, 
the fiinucr luis niueh to lonr botli from droutrht and from lltiods — 
from tho former chiotly if his farm is on the higher land called 
the forest, from tJic hitter if it i.s on tho rich alluvial soil at a less 
elevation which is called tho *• wruh.” I’orhapH it would on the 
whole bo nioTo correct to say iluit tho farmer, or settler,’^ tfulfers 
mo»t from the Hood, and the calllo-lhedcr, or “ squatter,’* froni the 
drought; for tho imliistry of (Quooiibland is (TliieiJy dividid U^twijen 
these two pursuits, tho neighbourhood of the coast bc*ing occupied 
uti a settled or agricultural district, and the rest of tlm colony 
being the unsettkid or pofttoral coumry. With the (H’owth of tlm 
colony tho teiidoncv will bo to convert tlio latter into ih« forniev, 
and all tho syiupatfiies, ns well as most of the informniion, of tlio 
wriU^raroon tho sido of the soUlors. At pro^uit, however, tho 
piMtils on capital invested in squatting aro very great. 

J 3 aiiitn‘e, the Ageiil-(»enornl for (Queensland, hinnuilf u sq natter, and 
therefore speakitig by tho hook, in his excellent liandlxiok gives a 
Btatomerit allowing that on u capitrd of 20,600/. there is an annual 
prolit of 3,795/., or 17 A per cent., on fat cattle Bold, wit In mt any 
calculation as to the u;iiur.al iucreiisc;, while on a Larger capital tho 
protits would be con.sideiably more,” A great iiiipnlso has been 
given to squatting by the lutruduction of niciit-pre.'erviug-. Of 
oouTBO, tho land occupied in tliis w-ay is enormously greater than 
that which is settled. Jusl the settled district.^, wliieh utc marked 
out by the Land Act, free selection for cultivation is lawful, while 
in tho unsettled the land is loft^cd from the Orow'ii, Xot less ihuu 
twonty-tivo aqunro miles can bo taken in one block, the lease being 
m all cases for twenty-ouo years. I'or IhLs area the uiinual rental 


famine of 1863, which flooded tho colony thousands of flustofy 

hands totally unused to ngrlcultuml work ( in four years tho popular 
tion WHO from 38,198 to 94 > 7 *o« 1 'he Imn^igration Act not having 
provided for tho expm*tatioQ of factor? hautls, the country was for 
a while ^ impoverished ; and tho diflicnllios of tho farmer were 
further iiicroased by t)ie discovoTy of tho Oympie gold-tields in 
1867-68, and tho viLsh consequent upon that discovery. Thesa 
circumstariccfi led to tho introduction of Kayiaka labc^ur, a measure 
which hftft ten tho cause of tho grealosl possible stir iu (.Queons* 
land. The Kanakas are the Polyuoaian iahinders, who, according 
to tho Polynoftian ijabourciH' Act which waft parsed in 186S, might 
bo engaged for a period of lliriH; yciars at tho rate of 01 , per nmium, 
besidi'S food and clolhiiig. It may well be supposed that the pass* 
iiig of this Act was kiokud on with the proatest uisfav^iur by the 
poorer (ili{s.ft of iimnigrnntb, and witli suspicion by philauthtopista 
and by tho (iovcniinciit at hoiiKt. Nor were tho employers and. 
exporters of black lalwmr long in giving tangiblo grounds for these 
suftjucions. It. was found tliat ninny clause’s of the Act might 
without much dillicultv bo evaded, espcrially that which provided 
that the agnionumt With the Kaiialui was to bo witnossod *‘bya 
consul, missionary, c»r Nonif' other rvjtpeetnhle person^ who would be 
n»qiieated to sign a ducumonl dialing that tho natives came will* 
iiigly, and understood tho nature of tho agreouiunt.’’ As, more- 
viver, iu tho South K(‘iih each chief ia absolutely miiftUT of 
the livcB of hift &uljiji*cl8, it was suspected tliat, by a judi- 
ciously arranged presnut to the chief, a cortain sumher of 
liis tribo coukl be induced lo .igroe to the terms proposed, 
however iinwilling thoy might really bo to surrender their freudom» 
These fftct** were quite Fiillicient to roiiHu tho indign.itiun of the 
pliiJanthropists, and wo confess that from soino of tho stories 
tokl in tluiwo pages there teem Ui have been strong enough 
groiuid.s for putting an end to tho iiiitfic, quite apart from 
thcisi* poreonnl ones wliich inllwriiccd the more ignorant lal)ouring 
cla^^hOft against the lubjiir which competed with them in the 
Many luoinbLia of the. (Tovurnmeut of Quceu.ftlaiid were, 
however, intere sted iu tho blade labour trade, and it is impiobablo 
that they would tliemselvcs have ai=iftisted in its suppression. At 
length, in 1871, a circular from the C'olonial Secretary obliged tho 
CQueenskand ( JovoninuMit lo put in force the cltiuse of the Act pro- 
viding for tho Molding of a (joverninent agent iu ea.ch vosseJ. 
Since then, owing to the pressure of public o^nnion, the black 
labour Irado has gmdually <iic<l away. Such is in outline tho 
writer’s nc4!ount of ibis imerc'^tiiig question; and it will bo seen 
by those who ha\e rend -Mr. 'frollopo’s book on Aiistralia that 
the opinions of our autJior diiler materially iiDin hi». The 
real (jue.slion, liowever, which must decude tho deamiblenoss 
of intri-whicing blaciv labour is wlielhcr the Hur<)poaii is capable 
ot <loing llio work required for .si*uie forms of agncuHuiv, especi- 
ally that of bugor-grow’liig ; and this is a question which can 
only b<i unawered by those, w^ho are well acquainted with the 
(Queensland climate. Thc'.fto cliapters on labour form perhaps tho 
most novel and in^tructivo portion of tho book. Thoso on the 
Gyiujiie gold-fields aie also well worth reading. On tho whole, 
though it is arr.Hiigt'd in rather a disjointed way, there is a great 
deal of use ful inforniation in tlio Queen of the Cvhnieft, 

ShekhcH of Amfrolian Life find &'<*ncn/ is a book of a 
difi'erent kind. It belongs to the order of books which arc made, 
and may be louked upon as dedicated to a peculiar class of 
readci’S. lleside thos(^ who read books of travels for tho salco 
of detinitc infonnniion, there are others who Sf'eiu to exist 
ahiiubl ciiliiely upon this kind of literature. AVith a sort of 
Puritan contempt for fiction, and vet not studious enough to 
undertako fievt^rer studies, they ore luidsr imiucDfic obligation®, 
to those — and your traveller is just such a ono — who caa 
olTcr them an intelleciunl food which, without putting too 
great a strain upon tht:ir attiMition, aliall still aflord a solid 
iiouri.Hhnicnt of fact. For them ciqiecially spring into e.vistcnco 
those Houie.what hybrid w’ork.*» called “ Sketches,” “Journals,” 
“ Trips to the Antipodes,'’ and tho like — books which, while they 
profes;^ no.t to ndote anything very new or striking, do uevei-tholess 
give tho au’tual <‘.\['t'rienees of the writer. The only other featuro 
in 9 bi^ok bcMde- that of fact whi«:h thosb rojidcra Jooiand is that 


is only 6/. 5a. for the first seven years, 12L lew, for the second, and the o\eiils narriiled should li.'ivo taken place a considcrabk) distanco 
18/. 15«. for tho third. oil*, (liv^'n ihcw tw'o conditions, they are conumt not to bo over- 

As has becu iho caso in all tho colonies of Australia, tho nice about power of description or delicacy of stylo, or even about 
prosperity of Qucenaland has often Ixuui impeded by Buddim tho novelty and cxciicainut of the incidents rehited. iVrhaps 
fluctuations in tho hibonr market. Origiiifilly a penal suttiomont, it is the centainty oi an appreciative aitdionco that prcduces 
the labour employed wlien sr^uatting first began to Ixi followed on the sell’-conlideiiL gavrulonsncf s so distinclivo of books of this 
tfao Darling Xlowns in 1829 w%*is what w’as caUed “assigned” claas. Doubtli'ss llic author kuow’s that from tlie moment ho 
labour— tho labour, that is tii say, of convicts assigned by the lands upon the ne^v shore, wdion iu all prubiibility “ tho calling of 
Govetumeut to the squatters and paid for only by mtious .and tho coolies, the hwearinpr of tho (rcopers, tho neighing of horses, 
clothing, The squatters being ihtmii^nl VOS tho mag\.slr.i,ica of the and tho cries of the women, combined to produce a st^eno which 
Strict, it may Ih) imagined that this Hvsioin was open to all kinds' may bo more ejusily imagined than deaenbod,” they will follow 
of abase. An unscrupulous squatter mighi, if a valuable servant his' career willi interest; that they will not weary of the record of 
were neimpg the end of his tcDii, trump up a false charge a^jinst how Captain Brown shot his biillalo ou Monday, and Dr. Bobinaoii 
him, or at least exaspei^ato him to some attempted act of vimeuce, returned with an empty Lig on tho Wednesday ; everything, 
hurry him before a brother mogistmto, and have him rcasrigte for so lung as it really did happen, is fish f»jr tho basket of snoh roadeta 
a fresh term. In tact, tho convict labourers werc much in the as thesn. Tho “ octutd objective existence,” as the phUpeophec® 
position of serfs, and when in 1842 the district of Moreton Bay say, of Tito Meloma, or of Kebeccu Sharp, is unfortunatiriy even, 
vm thrown open to free immigration, find the conviote rcinoved, lese than prablomatical ; but that the coolies did on that 
the did squatters were not moro^ plc 3 ased thou the nobility of ocoasion call out in the manner hinted at, seems beyond afihMsotw 
Bussia after the recent omancipation. Many schomes tor tho iu- able question. 

trodttction of cheep labour were tried without success; Chinese were Nowr, as the existence of any product of nature is jnstifiii 
brought iu, and coolies were proposed. But there can be no doubt rather by its iituess for the function it has to fulfil than by ita 
thatw ptoduetivoness of the cotmlry would have (^ly met the inherent bsauties, we are rendered diffident in our criticism of 
inereasein the price of laboiir, had it not been for the English cotton such a work by our imperfect knowledge of ito lOfahtel 
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of those for whom it is written. When, therefore, the author tells 
us that an irresistible impulse ” prompts him “ to speak out and 
tell of the motley characters, slranjro incidents, and changing cir- 
cumstances which make up the ouisode of colonial life,'* and asks 
us, as he does more than once, Why should 1 not try ? " wo feel 
at once that we have no valid objection to oHbr. An ** irrcsialiblo 
imnulse ” is not to bo ffainsaid, and wo can only hope that on im- 
pulse e(][ually irresistible will couipid an nppvociativo public to buy 
and read his book. No caiq)ing criticism of ours, we can assure 
him, shall inWrforo with so satisfactory a result; llio less ho iia the 
book really seems rather good of its kind thiin bad. Tho aullior 
cannot ludoed guile rid himself of the giirrulousnci:.H which di^tiii- 
guialies his order. The keentiat appetite for facts would, wo inuigino, 
scarcely ^car© to be informed that at .Melbourne ns ebu* where people 
are liable to bo bitten by mosguitoer^. •* J di» not forget tho a doiil.**]!- 
mont with which 1 bidiold my face in the g-la^s next morning:. Ic wn.s 
covered wdth criiiic'oti blutitbea. of variou.*^* ; one eve f-wolion 
and painful. 1 had not tliouglit of moM^uitoos when I decidivl 
to occupy a bedroom abutting uu the river. * Nor can we et>n- 
sider I)r. Lay’s coachman Thoinu.s de.M r\ i*ig a place in a gallery 
of motley charuetei'S. Too much of the bouk i'* of this cliaiMciev, 
but there are loft very tolerable picking.s Ibr those who luuo the 
loisure and tho taste for such iiniTatixe'^. The iititliov ha- really 
lived through a remarkahle period in the liistovy of .\ustralia, and 
describes his e.vperieuces suliicioutly w<'ll to luaKe miiuy of them 
very striking and Buggeslivo. He Ims, us lie tell.s ii.s, to-m ihiee 
pbiUHjs of Amitralian life: — 

Tho ea.'jy-g'ung, csanforl.'ilile fimr's when llu- .ogiatiir.s wi’n? king •«, and 
used Ihoir wealth right royiilly. 

The bust ling d<ays of o.Kcileiuent, wlnn (lio iliggovs wiiv king'*, and toed 
their wealth right’ madly. 

The settled, pru-pr.roii^ tiiaes alvMi flic b.inK.s and rnep lianla .'iro king-, 
and uae their wealth right pnub iitly. 

And the social changes wliich these three pliaj'cs embrace are 
greater than most countries p.'is^ through in a coniuiy. In i-piti' 
of all tho hints and gleanings \\c may get from InHlorian.A or 
romancers, English and American, the era td’ the gohl lever in 
Au.strulia still wauls its tnitvs sni'er : .-u jierpeUially inn realing iVtim 
all points of view, morid, social, and politii al, luubt bi* the ^pec- 
taclo of a society subject to a sudilun llucluatiju or aequi.-itioii of 
wealth. The second phase of .Vustnirum lilc Uu‘r»*fon{ fiunidn s 
the author with his best stories and mo.’^t suikmg de^^:iiptio:;.-. 
Unfortunately thcsse pages form but a very jKirtmri of tho 

book. After ubuut the first third, which is Mippv».'A‘d to t.iKe iii 
through thirty years of the writi r's ctdoni.il lil’c, wc are 
upon the prcMUit time, u.?hevijd in by the nrrivul of the antluu'.s 
half-sisters from FAigland, and the rest of the bonk dre.g.’^ to a cIom* 
with thu very slightest of lovo sioiif.s which wc ever nnnemher to 
have road. Matrimony nm.st be .saiUy on the wane in xla- coleny 
if the author can place the mnniugeH of aud .Margaret anil 

the events which Ie<l up to tliom in the cat»^«rory oi ‘‘strange ir.ci- 
dents *' to which he has been a wiiiiea.^^. Ihit we nither j.tiicv ho 
holds a theory which wo ha\e always secretly at iri bated li» Mr. 
Hoary Jvingslcy — nanxcly, that no Jjaman h/-ingvcim o\t5r be expected 
to rtsad a book through to the end, so th.ut tho const ucUou of iu 
latter half is of the smallobt posAibio c.i'moriui'.nce. 


LASLKTT’S TIMUKU TllbKS.* 

A midst an abundance of interesting and useful bnuks on orna- 
mental trees and limber, the re Inus been a scarcity of aueeinct 
handbooks upon the coinmerrinl and donieatic us])eets of den- 
drology. Treatises on shipbuilding and naval con- iruciiim me as 
uninviting in form to the general reader na jdilily x-i* jiliiic 
botanical w’ork.M; and Mr. Jai-sIcII has obeyed a sound iiistincl in 
striking out a new path, and trying to coincy informal ion respect- 
ing the properties, strength, and jn-esei valion of the cluef limber.H 
in use, whether for .ship or hou-sc buihling, juini'ry or eahinei- 
making, along wdth a lucul account of the trc'o.s winch yield om h 
timber. It w not indeed to be expected that sncli a bo«»k should 
be either anuising or unteehnical ; it is enough if it prc.4eni.s matter 
lor tho curious to digest, and gift's a zest to the work (>f tho 
amateur planter not unconnected with thoughts of pro-peclive 
prodt, assuring the latter of the uriapjiro.iejied hnpurionly of 
British oak, and intcreMling the I'urmm* with details of .African, 
Australian, American, and New Zealand (roes, which sujipleuu nl, 
if they cannot supplant, the native cf)muio«lil>. From the inituMf 
of Mr. Laslett's lile-loiig occupatiou, and tho opportunities lie has 
had, in the service of the Admiralty, of seeing the forests of the Hid 
and New Worlds, it is clear that he possevses great qualilicalimw 
for his task j and, whilst w'o h^ive his tignrc.>4aDd tables to practical 
and professional readers, it may be worlJi while to cull Irom the 
volume a few points of interest lor the gciicral leader touching 
the ™wth, stnicttiro, strength, niul weakness of trees, which arc 
clofieiy connected with tho iuterosts of man by land and water. 

^I’ho introductory chapters place before iho reader a clear idea of 
stem-growth in trees, of the pith or centre, or, in t lie tree’s converted 
' state, its innermost layer of heart-wood, and of tho medullary rays 
thro^h the contact of which with tho anmuil layers the sap a.sceiids ; 
pf the conversion of alburnum '* or sapwooU, intj “ duramen *' 
;V^Wt-WOod, and other processes of tree-life. In computing tlio 
a tree by its rings or circles of lignino, Mr. ljti.slott seems 
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disposed to lea VO open tho question whetbor in tropioal climates 
eacli of these represents a year’s growth, or whether .in such 
regions ihreo or four layers may not nave been formed in the same 
period of time, (lenerally, however, ho accepts Ihe rule as a guide 

10 a tree's age at the limo of felling — -tliat is to say, where tho^uga 

arii clearly deliued aud ronccntric; whilst in other caKia recoiime 
must 1)0 had to historical and traditional riicords. Tho ovidonco 
which these circles tilford of tho duration of life in trees is one of 
the. curiosities of vegeUible longevity. A.s indices of deterioration 
iix U«H‘s past nijitimty (discernible of rouvho by examination after 
felliiig), our aullior Hides a w'hito or yellowish-red colour at tho 
hull, the hiltiT pasriiig into a red or fo.Ky ” hue,, wliieh betokona 
exttMisivo decay. A moro vi>iblo token, however, is when tho 
topmost hiMiidies grow stunted and ‘‘ fttag-hejided,’’ for which 
reason trees should be cliojcn for felling wliicli have their top 
branches piuniiMl, and vigorous. Uptui tlie question of 

giMwing ftiieh tivi's us the oak in sheltevcd pliu-es or in tho open 
groiiuil or liedgiuow, it is found lh;U the former m.iloi the softer 
wm.mI; through l.'ick of bve:ilirmg-t.p:ice, but “ have the eompen- 
Mtini; tuUaiitJij.e ijf beiug very Iron from local do'ects.'* Tho 
hilter are nioie pvoilueLlvo of tlie crucled uus,” tis ihe woodman 
calls ihoiii, which coUtnicl»»r.s covid for nn.\y purposes, and which 
are, with all tin ir low'er l.iternl hranclu mncli the harder and 
imuii eompjct. Mr. Ij islett sliowrq wliiil would at hiM sigh*., sooui 
paiaJoxical, that trees improve in fiinn, sliii]ieliiK-.«s, and straight 
growth ii«»t ^o much when young u.s hit ei* on iu years, and tliL-n 
\ery gr.idu.Jly. Jlc al.vo not(‘s a f.ieL which is tho b.i.'sis of ouo or 
more of hia siib>.*q' ent Llieiiries, tluiL variations of temperature, 
violent btorms, ami iioivncbS to sca-'i or largo rivers ailed tho 
imulity and rate of grow th of trees. It is :i plausible conjecture that 
these lia\o to do with liuit particuhii* defect in trees which is 
called “ cup-sh.do‘,” mid which con.^i. is in the Si‘[»:iratioii— mostly 
ill the reg it »ii of the luots - of two of (lie concenlric layer.**, Iroiu 
defect of colivjsixc mailer. ihip-.di.iKe is ofton limited to pailhil 
di-junction oi thi.s ir.duiv; but whire it is comiilcle. it is apt. to 
pcjviid ) ilm live li» its serious di'lriincnl iu the tiinbcr-malkot. 
Ullicr “sliilvCi’* are the. heart exti'iiding iu \arious li.id 
splits from the pith to two-third.) of I bo diuim-tt-r i»f the 
tree, and .s/m .*), or dells, wliich radiate from the cciilro or 
pith to tin; eircumfercnco of the (ice, mid Vijiider it iiselcf-s for 
board** or Miiiill sesmtlings. Thin hist di'l’cct is c<)ninunu*ftl in lives 
giowuona s.iiuly or i.»clty soil; bat all the 1 bieo limit the con- 
\crtiblo quantify of timber in a lieu wliere liiey occur, as do also 
evere .ceiice.s, and external sweiling.i .M-i^ing IVom uV('r-cl<»Ms 
pruning of biMnche.«, though tho burrs on llii‘o.ili liom tho juinctura- 
tiou oi in-i'cls do not aHecL ii.s quality, iind in Aii.aiiin iiinl 
Ttiikey wiilnut-w i»>d is enhanced m \ .ilue by a mottled ligming, 
wliich is pri/i d lur veneering, ft is by gi\ing the detaii.-i oi llicsu 
delects aii«l hull-*, and filiowing* how to detect nr pri\en( iheui, as 
well a;> by a l.ibuh r record of experiments on lurgi r-«'i nl'diig.s iiisk’tid 
of smaller pioee.-i of wood, a.H was the old helium, tliai. Mr. l/islett 
mm^ at on.ibling the eugiiu‘er or nn'liit/'Ct to sehs'i tlio species 
u»o-t suited to hi.s piiipo.se, to detemuno the scantlings, and lo 
econ‘Uui/.o the. jiroi.V'-.s ol cunveivioii. 

Aiiioug the Uireo distinct ifp“eies of Drlli.*h onlvs, the rare 
j (iucreus pnbi rceiw or Diiriiia...t o.ik Is interior, and of eompiivutively 
I small uecount , and us to the Mixed quesliun of ,-uperioiii y botw’eeu 
I i^. pi'duiu uliiU fwilU foolsLalka of lluwer.s itiul aeorxis"i long, and ol 
hM>i*s .nhoit) uiid (^. set>ilillur.i our author is deal ly of opinion that 

11 is iLiuih; too niudi of (ns the d.illeviMice can vUily be traceil in timWrs 
' by uece to tho rouvcTlcr.s) ; hut he holds I ho prel'eroncu ac- 
. corded by curii nt ’odief to (^. pediujculata us ho far lortuiiate, oa it 

is luo.d abuudiiut, and Jnghly de.^erving of perpetual ion iu fiituro 
plant .ilioiiM, though the .Sessilillorn, wilii it.s greater leugth of clear 
vteiu, yi» his tlu' best reliirii coiniiuTcially. I'lue bpei’imeos of the 
lallir iu:is b«;M‘en in Dean Forest, but IVduiiculiiUi is itv-ssHubjoct to 
I eiip-;di:iKe. I*erhap» tho greatest merit of both i.s a wondorlul lough- 
rie.,1 and hauliiess, with scarcely tho slighteat tendency to Bplinter 
j or warp. Jf laqiL wholly iiuthn* water, this toughnes.8 of the oak is 
I ciidles-^. ( )n the otlier hand, its powerful pvroligiioou.s acid prevents 
it.-.g'eiier.il life in iiumeiliate contact witli iron, us iu such a cuso tha 
iron corrodes, and the w'ood auU’ors waste and deterioration. It is 
on this aecounl lhat the leak tiet;, of which the chief I’orestii are 
now in Ihinuah and Siam, and of which tho rosiuoua oil resists 
tin: aelioii of water iiinl ui.so keepA iron Iroiu rusting, and the acid- 

k. -.'i Aijgdiqiiu from French (diiiana tiro preferred in English and 
Fiencli dudiyavds lor llio liacking of ariuour-pbiU).s in ironclads 
(ncu j)p. J i,| iiiid i.p;). Allliongh, of coiuw, the luht-nained 
liiiiliiuji in .’^hiprj of war might sc.em uu e.xtingaisher to oak, as far 
IU diipbuildiijg is concerned, it is intorestiug to learn from Mi, 

l. .aslt;it’a stiitisiics of Iho tiiuber-storc.'i at VV'oolwich that the total 
qmiiilily of loads of it inaijiUiiucd there in 1865 was moi-e than 
Uve times lu large lu iu 1845* those storiugs a prefci'ence has 
long prevailed for wiutcr-ld.cd over spring-fellod oak, us trees cut 
down when the sap i.sqiiii‘.sceut are bottor in quality and dumbiiity. 
Mr. i.a8loll*s e-xpt*iic‘iici*, however, goes to show that prcuiioius for 
winlcr-felled limber oll'ercd a few years ago were comparatively 

I impotent, being outbiildcu by Ibo c‘uu.iideraUon of the bark. 

It is impossible to say more hero of tho exporimeuts on tha 
strougth ot the standard British oak, which servo tis a guide as 
reg^iirda the :;in;uglhof itsHiibstilatefl, and of the Daotsindr, which 
Mr. J.a}-U.vt lakes «s a standard of all tlie soft or white woods, 
than that they are directed towards testing the transverse stlsngthi 
the tcii.silo slrenglh, and tho vertical strength (or resud^nco to 
crushing fiiico applied iu tho direction of the fibres) of Ihoso aud 
other kinds of timber, and that ho claims to have extended tbs 
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preyiowi langa of thcso e.Yper]ment8, wliich aro an difScult and 
tediias as they are important. The reaulUj aro f4h<iwu, pa/ro | 
aftw pf^, in the compamtivo cetiniates of the woods jiaBsed in 
miew-k the course of this book, but the general render breaihea 
more freely when ho escapes from the region <?f tables oiid 
Btaidstics. W(» tind that iho French oak of the Nortii-Wt*«t 
provinces is said to have all the good points of Ilrillsh, except 
length, and uniform breadth ; it m more tapering in foriii, and 
generally shorter and smaller, but is less apt to split. The bi st 
Italian oak, less elostic and a little heavier than ours, hub luiid, 
horny, tough, and strong, is unlit for planks, boards, and small 
scantlings by reason of its shakos,” but e.vcollout for tiio framhiff 
of ships of war, for which purpose it is used to nearly the fuii 
growto of the tree. For the Kamo purpose the Auioricnii Live-oak ^ 
(Quercusvirens), a smaller evergrecu tree from the iSoulliorn Stales 1 
of America, which is of much the same character u.4 the Italian, > 
with logs usually crooked or compimod in shape, is al.-^o suitt:d, 
by reasonof its great strength j but it is limiu^d to .ships of .sucli burden 
asrequiroonly Bttiivll scantling.s. Tin* 1 Lalian oaKsuro all hard to work, 
08, according to Mr. Laslelt, temponirv saw'vorsat the dnckvard.s 
know, and show that they know. Our Uoynl duckv.irds got a 
groat deal of it in l860''3, before the advent of iiMiiciads, much of 
which is still on hand and puriertly sound. Danlzic ouk, so called I 
from iho port of Bhipmuiit to whicli it is brought from Toiwh j 


forests down the Vistula, is straight grown, moderately Ftroiij 



ornamental, and cabinet pm’po.ses. Though iiflijd for hniUliiii^. 
morchahtmen, Dantzic oak is ouly ii.-K'd for the decks of our luen- 
of-war, for which it is n speciality, Lecaiise it stands the \^LMr and 
tear of gun-carriages. One of Its merits is that, besides being ■ 
straight-grained, cliuir, and knotless, it is pliable when boiled or 
beatod ; a properly whicli tho while Aiuiu’ic.iu oak', nbo 
very elastic and capable, when BleJiiuw.l, of being biuiighl to any 
curve, Bhaves with it. This latter thrives in Maryluud, and 
sprciui over a large tuu*t helwoeri 2ii'’ and 46'* latijub*. It i^ n 
disparagement to tho Jtulch ami Itlicrii&h oak that tlie- ]uircfl.s of it 
which have como to the liondon luavket gave token of having lac-ii 
dressed to produce a greaU-r cuvxi ihiui was nulural, wiih a view 
to make them seem adapteal for sliiphuilding. The halt, flid not 
take (p. 98), but tJie met is au index to the iipprceiation of ciooln d 
trees for navy purpose.s. Of other* Furopean oaks, J.leli!iun an<l 
riodmonteso ap^mr nearest to tho .standard of English and \Ve.stein 
French. The Spanish i.s .small aud soft, apt to shrink, and nincli 
given to stnr-flhakc. Of tho Tnpk<*y oak, or Jjrous-a timher, Mr. 
Laalott cxmiulains that it i.s hard to J'urm a thorough estimate, a.s 
tho lazy Turks selocl the ‘‘ luildest’' — that is, tho.se easiest to work — 
BpocimeuH in their dockvavd.s, A far better supplement to our 
native store than any of tho Inst named is found in the Ameil(*an 
oaks at which w*o Imvo glanced, the Live-oak being probably 
BtrongoT than any oak known. This, however, is fur frtuu h ing 
the case with tho 1 kilt ini ore oak, which, is iu»t as strong as iho 
best tir or pine, and will soon decay without jniiiit. The 
Canadian oak (Q. rubra) is of superior dimou^ious, and in 
much rc(pipst with tho cabiuct-niakpi.s, but without hlr»*ngth or 
durability for architectural or engineering works. For such pur- 
pOBCB the white Auioricitii oak i.s bettor athipled, as it Inus lilllo 
shrinkage, and will bt'ar almost any exposure. Mr. Lusleit pro- 
nounces it ^*by far tho best foreign oak timber of st might giuwlh 
and large dimensions for constructive purposes that bos ever been 
imported.” ^ 

Of tho Indian teak Ireo there is no fear of exhaustion, seeing 
that Siam and Java will keep up tho supply if ilurmah fhil>4. lu 
the Fast Indies its high growth.^ make lower masts for ship^of two 
thousand tooa burden, but tho Jhirmeso import it in short logs to 
avoid duty and the dillicultiea of forest luid stenm Iruiusit. To 
make it ready for use on deli v 01 y in England, tlu*y ‘•girdlo” (or 
out through and roiuovc a complete ring of the hark and Hapwocul) 
tho tree ihit») yeara before felling it, which renders the timber 
brittle, and extends heart-shake. In lluruiah, too, tlu'io grows a 
straight clean-stemroed acacia of eiglity feet in the clear, and iU' largo 
girth, called tho Piengadu, or Iron- wood tree, which combines the 
properties of wood and iron, and is said to he quite hail-proof, it 
■eOtnsiit for any work of construclion domandiiig extra sliviigth^as 
does the Bornean Ohow, which i.s of lesser dimensioii^, mid has 
been approved at Woolwich. In tlml'hilipjdue Jslandn t he Euimu 
wood is 80 tough and ball-proof that it furnished the ouhsido nlanks 
of the old Manilla and Acapulco galleons. The African ti'ak is a 
yeiy valuable timber, and a link between our oali and tho iiidiau 
tesJi, but is depreciated by tho awkward ahapu iu which it 
is breught to market. A more curious treo, and 0110 among 
several valuable productions of (iiiiana rikI tho VV\:Bt linlio.s, i.*! tho 
Qieenheart or Nectandra llodiici, which furuishoB timber of from 
twenty-lbur to fifty feet long, and twtdvo to twonty-four inches 
square. There is a virtue in its bark, iu that it posscBses an 
lokaloid which is quinino without it8 headachy reflulLs ; aud it is 
also an almost imperishable 'wood, hard, licavvj tough, elastic, and 
wateroroof. It is also eingularly Iniotleas, Tried by Irnnsverso or 
tensile strain, or by criisbiug force iu tho direction of its fibres, its 
strength is exceptional. The last-named te.st exhibits in it a pecu- 
liarity sbarod onV HaUvu, a hard wood of twisted fibre from 

Cuba* As Mr. Laslett puts it, it boars the addition of w'eight alter 
welgltt without any signs of yielding, and. when tho <;viishing 
fbm is obtained, it gives way suddenly and completely with a 
loud report, nothing being Jefb of the pieces but a louse mass 


of shapole»a fibres.” The Subicu, like the Oreenheart, will 
Btond any expewuro to weather j but is found, on conversion, to 
bo liable to a Hiugular cros*a fracture, the longitudinal fibres of the 
early and middle age of the tree being broken, while the outer 
woolly luycrs of iho diiranum and alburnum aro perfect. Mr. 
l^aalctt inclined to tho opinion that this is attributable to iho 
BloriUB and h an icaui s winch «Avcop tho ialaud., anapplng, but not 
breaking off, tho slem, whilst the Liter growth btrengthm and 
conceal*! tho detect. 

Art a uialeh fi»r the OreonlKiart in being proof agnin.st time and 
weather, luontiuJi must be luiulo of ihe AuBtr.ilian Tewurt, a 
variety of tlio Eucalyptus, or (lum Trot*. It is found in tho 
districts of Swan Jiivorand King (moigea .Sound, is of Btraight 
nrid liobie dinicnsioriB, and yields timlier of much tho same bulk as 
the f rrc«‘.nlu‘art. (.!lo.sc-tcxtured, of twis^ted grain and thorough 
.s<mndiici..s, it lins tlio great udv.mtngo of neither shrinking uur 
bplitting. It w probably too lie.ivy lor diuuestic uscb, but cx- 
ceileully adaptcil for piles or dockgare friiuiiiig. Other varieties 
of ilio Eucalyptus are subject to tho bhakes,’* aud ao not very 
t-oUd in Iho centre. I'erliaps the most popularly known of them 
i-> the Euc.'ilyptus globulus, or lUuo Hum 'free, which grows 
abundantly in Australia and Tasmania up to tw^o hundred or threa 
himdrcd Icet, with a diameter of from six to twonty-livc feet. It 
is used for keels, he.a»UB, and planking in .'vhijw, ns well hm for 
fencing and other purposes in civil urchitecturc. It is almost 
nivdle.-.3 ti> mid llnit it is tho f.imoiis ‘Hlisestse-dcstroying treo,^ 
wliich has wrought f iu'li wonders in the fover-.'^irickm districts of 
the Eape, in Algiers, and in (hiha^ and which, if it con be ac- 
clinitttiztul in other than hot climates, promises lu banish fever and 
mahiria. 

Enough lia.^ been said of Mr. L!i.c.Iett s handling of the subject, 
so far iia rehit«\s to Jhiliali and foreign oaks, to satisfy those wlu) 
oxnmirjo liu; part of his bot)k de aling vvitli miscfdLineous native 
and foieign d»*.ciduoua trees, us w'ldi as of the lirB, pines, and larch 
whicli play ro large o part in the llmlxT-j vnda and iu W'orks uf naval 
aud civil construclion, that they will find it trei^iled with a mtisterly 
experience find iulelligcuce. Jle is very clear in explaining the 
distinction hi'twecn the British oak and Spaiti^U chestnut, and 
assibts the novice in arriving iit the now gcueral conclusion that 
what was tmc»i deemed to bo the later in t)ur oldest and best speci- 
mens of civil arcliitccliire wtv) really the earlier. lie gives a 
handy rule of pit i^edence and quality iu the purchase of foreign 
deals and battens, and (‘ufoives iho golden advice liiat Ibe larch 
is tho mobt protilablo treo to plant ou a poor soil.’' lie fires our 
longing for Oouglus piiu*.s at homo like those from Oregon and 
IS' »)rtli- Western Amerii r,i, \vhii.li cannot cuiunete with Canadian and 
Ixiliie firs in tlie London niarliet because of the heavy freight charge. 
“ Visent ea ponia ucpoies Ami lasily he works up *>111* wunder- 
nient to tho highebl point 1)> his account of two giant specimens 
of the Kaurio pinu in New Zealand — one forty-eight feet in girth at 
three feot from the ground, and the other tov euiy-two, and niedsuriiig 
re.spcctiveJy sixty-^ix ami ciuhty feet to the branches. Of <i.xcep- 
tivuudiy slow growtl^uu iiidi of wood in seven veai-&), thoBC trues 
aro computed to bo 1,300.1ml 2,000 >ears old. Of course they 
are uliiiosl impos.'.ible ti) move, if felled ; but iiioro manageable 
aamples uro exported by private ndveuturo, in .spile of tho great 
costa of working and freigli luge, and .*;cr\e for and yards, 

decks of jaebta, and joimrs and cabimtl-makfiV purposes, being 
uiuivalled a» well in iiglituesh, elafilicity, btroiigth, and duiabiUty 
as ill ]vnulle&.sne*is. pleasant oilour, aud a sort of b;itiuwood lustre 
alxmt tho planed DoardB. 

But we must not ramble ou, though th»3 subject is unexhauBted. 
SuiVice it to siiy that the practical limber-buyer and the amateur 
timber-grower, the luau who contemplates bUndiug trees for plea- 
sure and eyo-sorvicc, aud the mim who inspects them, when lelled 
aud converted, witli an eye to profit, will alike .derive advantage 
from the study of Mi'. Laslett's book. 


DIANA CAUIAV.* 

^pilE charecter of an Wfp^nth' requires morn subtle and didicato 

-L handliug than perheps any other in that queer storehoube of 
fancies where nutliors lieop tJieir Jay figures. Tho innocciic-e 
which is not silliness, the jiigenuoiisness which is not conscious 
pretence, tho i in judbi^ ene«s whicli is real and not the result of 
r;ipM calculati<»n as to the ellect wdiicli it will nrodiico and the 
npnenriince whieh d will have, all nro qualities of exceeding dilli- 
ciilty to portray with giace and skill. To the uncriticid purl of 
Mrs. 'Forrester a rwulers Jier inp^mip tuny possibly appear all th.at is 
lovely and real, but tliusu who undi-rstauJ the method of work- 
manship hetlur w ill probably find Jier a mass of contradictions, 
wcnrisomely frelf-con.sciouB, and a .simulacrum rather than a living 
person. The author lays stress on iho fact of Diana’s constancy j 
w'e are called upon to note that neither tho deep love of a iiubl^ 
hearted man, nor the frank adoration of a fine-natmed youth, nor 
yet the temptation wdiich wealth and rank naturally .offer to.a .- 
penniless littlo countr;i^ girl, could lead her away from t& p^tssi^ 
tvhich she fuBhioned tor herself out of a pair of bluo eyes ttfid'l 
insutlembly co.xcoiubical manner. We, however, son 
nobling cither in her lovu nr her consioney. That ij il‘ 
paBsion which some writers seem to think the best 

• Dtana Came ; or, for a ITimian'i SaJir^ By Ura Foi 
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that woman can feel ia tiotf h) our mind^ mo reapeclahle as it is Had. 
AV’e may pity the lempernmeut wlneh is prono to so ignoble a form 
of Attaf'hnient, but we cannot idealize it, or hold it worthy of 
commendation; and the history of a young w’oinan who h-te lirr- 
eelf love with unmiataKablu passion a man whoso only merit is hia 
beauty baa anunploaaant flavour in it which not nil lliuna'a fidelity 
nor Chnrlies after de\olion can do away Avith. *• Hot Itive,” with 
no dwj>cr root than physical bL»a\ity on both sides, and oppi»r- 
tunity to aid in iho fnscination of tho is not (h(» jiiost 

delightful form under whii*h to paint tho pa.'i.don that, lia.s made 
men and womon heroes mid SMints ; bul it is ajijunviitly the 
"ijC3t 'tiTul tliJi il'Jth'M* ll.ir: htvu aoiii to depict. Tiio jiuintier 
in which this story ia tolfl is iu»t. niv»ro tn our taste limn is 
the motive. When mi iiutlior writes “ Neither (/cdoi el Kano 
nor 1 im*,'* and the hero says Lot Mi.ts OVrew and I ha\e 
our little sorrels’*; when a ;» 0 ()d-loolviiig youicj: coriKd s}>eal.M of 
boys as “so lungeous," and a lii'.-li-born l.ady shins of a Aonlh whom 
Jibe has kiiowm, to far ns we can niuUi.* out. lor nhouL twt uly-four 
hours, yot whom she eall*^ hv his pet naiiii' of ** ( 'uriy. ' “ I’m 
Biire you W'ould not swagger abi'ut a thing yon could not do. and 
if yo\i dnneo as \n'i *11 as you ride I shonld not iniiul waltzing all 
night W'ith you. ’* ; when one uiarrltsl woivi.aii makes lierself Hodiictivo 
to young men, and anotlu.T ineet^ her former lever in seen't, and 
bewails hor »;iil fate as ivpre-s,*nted by her Inishaml —we J:iio\v 
what Avu liavn to ospect furllier on. 

The characlea-s of Jjord I'e'vhorouL'-Ii, Tiiuly (iNvvnetli XWborough, 
Mrs. llunlingdon, and even OapUiiii Monlauu liineelf, l)t.tiia*s 
idtd and Mrs. jMirrosler's hero, un* all sinijily odious; w’liile ^'ir 
J-lcctor Montagu is a inonstroaty, app;ire?itly t.dci-n from life to 
tho leading line.s. ntid tortured by e\i’ggi*ration into a eaneature. 
Lord Rexborougli, it .-jeoms, wa.s ojiee a gooil. Liiiiest, Ini! rather 
uncouth fellow, by naiiio Jack lilMuiil, who, w’illi'»ul a sixpence, 
fulls in k'Vo wilii the lioi>>ey Lady (Iwviietli, tlio portionle-.s 
daughter of an impeciuiionscavl. llericeive*^ hi^ disnr’''-;il, and sho 
marrie.^ Mr. I'esborough, wlio is gcneridly called ji “c:id,‘* by way 
of Aped id description; though one (hies i;ot .vjo Aviiy In? should bo 
singled out for a term iif f«pprobrluni wdiicb would be more (»r hss 
appropriate to nil tho chaiMctiu's alike. Aftm* she has unuTii'd 
her cad, who.sis real naiiie is I'uggiiH, svuno obslnietive reJalives 

S I to tho bottom of tho ^ca, and Jack Uloiint becomes Lord 
o.\li«,iTough. Ihit ill tho brutal *• r-Atyr," wiu. talks <>f |)ia*ui .mm 
a clean-hmbcd and thorough bi't'd lilly*’ wl"'-.- “huiks hu likes,” 
who stares with “bold ove.s,” .mjkI t.ilks in a sInIo “such as 
I should iiungine,*' says hian.i, “a comnierciul Ir.iveller mi'' lit 
adopt to a barmaid,*’ an ho m.das Inve as iiincli hy p.-isonid njo- 
lenco as by iuspudeiii w<jrds, div-‘.ru-iling l(;eriii'is, “hot bie.dh,*’ 
and tho rest of it, avo fail to kjv a trace of the r.iU'.rh and 
honest lover which avo arc »:\:] to belie vo he hud been in 

tho days gono by; just as nno foil to bee in Jaidy (iNvyiieth 
one solitary' trace of beautiful Avuiuanhood or the p<»b.,ibijity of 
post HAveetnuss. AVe have no kind of sympathy Avith the Avoe.s 
of young w'onicn Avho .sell tJiein.-ehes to JiateJid luitband.-^. Imy 
make iho bargain Avith their cyc's open, ami iiioralily which 
pities them and llnds excuses for I heir bad bohavi »iir afterwards 
18 liitftily false ami unju.st. TJu* honsey Lady Ciwyneth, bi»ld, 
fiBkstjUUwoniardy, uiiwilVly, w itli her ine.xtingulshed paeMon for her 
bruial Orson whose ine,ril3 not ilm must charilable ciiiie caii dis- 
cover, makes a [ucluiv Avbereiu tliero i.** nr»tii siiigh^ trait lobe com- 
uieiided ; and Mrs. liiintingdon, ihougli nlor^^ lightly hketchcd,ia no 
better. Jai.dy Gw'yneth i.-j iiii|m«icnt, Mrs. Huntingdon siKluciive; 
but nt'.hhcr one nor the other i.-i a lit eunipiinion for ihe int/runr^ 
sudden)}' con’ied away from “ iiai’2L',” papa, and ihi» chicken.^, to 
bo launched in tlio midst of vi-ry bad society, i.nd that loo hy 
one who is spoken of as a vNomanlv and vory cliariuing Avoiimii. 
Wo bcarctdy tliiiik, too, that Mich ;i peivtHi a.-j Mra. Waniriglon, wh<i 
Sb meant to Imn all that is sweet nn<l gracious, AVuukl liavc a.'ked »a 
Eton boy of fifteen, and his sisler threo year-i ohkr, to meet 
such a questionable wet as sbo had galliered round lier. The Ljuly 
Gw^yiiolhs, Mrs. IJuntingdons, Lord Ue.\ boroughs, and even Charlie 
Moutagua of the fast Avorkl ai’c not u.sually given such prey us 
Liana and “‘Curly*’ Oarew; and that. Mrs. \VarrIngt.un hluaild 
have invited tho Iavo kinds of people together sliDwa a wimugo 
want of perception in tho {luthor. The scenes where Liana is 
subjected to l^ord Rexboxough'a peculiar method of Ioa e-niaklng ; 
those where Lady Gwyneth tiu.'s her Juind on Curly; w'liei*o 
Onrly gets drunk ; and w'hcru Liana .shows hor ji:i.'^ion lor Cap- 
tain Moniugii^ nro all in tho worst possibJo tasto, tho “biui 
flavour ” predominating in fiomo, Avith intiuite Billiia>.s in otlicrs. ^ 
When wo come to life ns it pnsHct? at Alford (Jonrt, with Sir 
Hector Montngu and his sona, avo wonder still iiioro from 
what odd deptba the author has li-shcd up Jier hidooiis models. 
Sir Hector xm as great a bruto in bis way ar L(»rd l*ex- 
boroiigh ia in hia. He bullies bis wife, who livi'S in tears 
and submission ; is a demon to liLs servants, an iiiitfxerat to his 
sons; but ill return those Minis abuse him roundly to Ids young 
guest, and ask Ibcir mother “ Don’t yon long and pray for tho old 
man’s death ? ” It is lumdBome Ohmlio who says this, Avith more 
to the i^ome purpose ; mimicking his father’s iimuner, stAying confi- 
dentially to “ tho Matei*,” “ AVhat ou earth inodo you lUfUTy the 
Governor t* '* asking Liana what sort of time she bos hail — ^*^llas 
my ikthor d — d tlie eorvants much i *' uud olfcring, with her help 
ai d countenance, to “ make the old gentleman an apple-pie bed,” to 
hide his biuhViCH, th? a stniig lo bis bed-clothes, or “ pructise any 
other witty little joke of liio kind.*' Even soloiun floctor, who is 
tho preUiV cJtevfdier of tho story, follows suit, and tbluks it no shame 
to show his hatred of his father to tho girl whom ho wishes to 


make his wife. If tbU is iho author's expononco' of the gentry 
of England, aa'o think it w^ould have been moro mtriotic had she 
kept it to herself. Let us hope, however, that her iHuintry 
baronet is as purely her own iiivoution as ber her 

grammar, and that a Sir J lector Montagu, whoso “ lady avos iho 
Ketish he buiigcil and battered incesHaoily,” belonp to tho world 
Avhere t)io JaparjOfO mermaid and the heraldic griftin aro uiainlj to 
bo found. 

Tlie iiigonuoiisiiesa of Liana is ag.iin one of thoso ciremnstancoa 
of a iioveli>.rfl laney Avhieh have no fouiid.ation in fact. Bho ia 
oigliteen wJieii slio pays luT first visit to ALs. Warrington; and at 
riglitri'ii iiioct yoiitig Avotiien, however iimoecnt, have cortain pre- 
visiiHirt of retiecnee ami criulion which prevent them froni making 
absuliito tc<»ls of thoinseJves. Ihit Liiuri in far too much of ah 
iin/tuiitf iu feel litT nvuv nn itli iinytlnri*^ like tact ; and her confidences 
to Golontd h'tine, Avho takes hi-r in a m.unicT under his protection, 
aio od«l, lo say the. least of thorn. When it come-** to Oharlio 
Moiiliigii, with NvhoiiL yhe falls in lt)A'e solnly ou ttccnuut of his 
beaiily, her eaiidour is of a Icind thal NNuuld more likely hav'e 
akirnu'd tliat cent luma n than pleaded Iiim. This is A small sample 
of 1*14*. beiriimiiig of thii;;;s: — 

I foci aii'l pmUihly JiXfk for CaglMia Montagu liuigli.i lightly 

jinil - 

‘*L.m*t look M» friglit^-ui'.l! l.ooki ilou't kill, you kuOAV I Come, in, 
won't vuu?” 

r .‘-hut the ili>or ami ;'o forw.-ird as I ;m» hi'UIi-n. 

“Amt h«w' iIkI >..»i likf llir !.i iniglil?'’ liu asks ill u tone the 

pa of v*'lin-h I :m\ nii-' Gsi 

* ^ i‘iA inm'h,*’ 1 f , trikni'T ofi' my Iinl ami h»nIon'; lixedly at it, to prp- 
vont my im-s '■irayii a^i rlny hm-; t.i do to In? fai’c. “ It was the llr»t I 
eVM wa-. .11.” 

“ Ivi-.tlly ! '* (w'iili Iriir’uiil i'iirii';-ilN ). “ Uli lin n you inu.st liave enjoyed 

it iiitt risi 1\ ! ” 

Mud i ? ” 1 ‘iriv, still not h>f»kii!g ;it Idm. '• Wl.y ? ” 

*• Ihs-aiise I l.f hi ve it is di'liL:Iitlul to do iciytii'n*^ for Ihe litsl time — 
niiythiLur ph .'i‘>Mnt at h•a^t. At all tAeids ii. can't liore you, ami being 

boil'd i.s ihv ciii-c ol laof'l ]i\(s.” 

*• Aie yi'U olii u bitreil ? ” I a-.! , looKiiig ,"L him with a gieui fli’MO* and 
ciino'dy t^» kiiow i- oiieihing ol bi' ri'al 1 V . liiii-,?. 

- ViTv otti n *' (^Midliiig). ** I Nva? hon d la''L nj^'ht. nnIu n you for^ook me 
for the eoinet.” 

‘•Were y«>u ? ” I say eiigi'ile. “So wfls 1.” And then .smitten with 
.“lianie ;d. my voidldul siueeiily, I luiiy my l.«ee in a book ol photograplis. 

A little further on we t?omi‘ to luoro iMudonr of the* f'luno kind:- — 

‘Of unse ips inipfe-ihle I'o • any of udi .dway-* lo do iiijht,” I aay, 
r.nxieUs to ileii mJ huo even airai id liiue-elt. 

“ Ibit I .on .MlwaNi- tloiug wli.il 1 “ w rou;',*’ he etiswers (inalieiou-ly making 
the NM.ru ol liiiuMdi’ to vcN. me, I belli ve). fc>om»*liio\ lheeiiitofafiint.it 
if . •A.'-k m\ brother, lie wool I tell you 1 woHll't at all ilt 0 , 0 m- 

p'»0' for v.ii }| .1 Mil, iM 11-1 a oUi.;l t-ilp Id lie l;ui\ 

•* I ‘•hould net b« iirve him,” 1 h.iy wilh .-ome w.-iimlli. *‘ I do ru*t l.elicvo 
voii — yi'U on)\ ‘-fiv It to tea.M* me. ' 

J .*«l‘o|i, honibly nshamed of my vniwtt'. Oh why wni I riuddonly Ist 
loose fiom my fuMic life ujaui .-ociety without .iwy prepandion ? 

lu- i.ays solely. “ W'ouM it iv.d ly te.-ihc nou Ui tliiiik 1 was a 
ini.sct.ible .siniu r ? ” And all this lime he lia.s in:' er oiiee Likuu Ids eyes otT 
me. 

“I lihonld be horry to think anybody avus a niiserabli' sinnor,” I luiswcr 
conru.a'filv . 

“Oh!” (ill a disappointed tone, probably feigtiwl), then yon are only 
u g*-neral mi Vimniry— yon iJoift liil.e an; puilicular interest in iim? You 
would be as n*rry fo‘r the Ibolinan nr the gurdener if they wtiein a similarly 
uiieoiiA’iTted .stale ! ” 

•• Uon’t Jani;h at nu*. j»Ie«.<e,’* 1 F-oy, InoKiiig inn*loringly ftt him. “ Ymi 
Know I urn only a little o untry girl, uud J do so hide to bo made fun of.” 

This edifying hcouc is brolajii in upon by Mr.n. IIuuLingdou, wbo ia 
flirting Avilh tho handsouio (kipiaiu, n-nd Avbo calL^ liini Charlie. 
Liana' cun. -.nloii hei>^i‘lf fur tlio lady's evidoTit familiai*ity by tho 
fulloAviiig voiU’Cliuii :■ — 

But 1 recover my.a lf nvIkui I remember a fact that 1 have forgotten for 
tin* momei,t ^Ae fuis a hitaband ! Jfic.s.'^ed thought. ! It restores peaoo to 
my iniml. 

'Her JinIi h.i.'i eome oat of the sea ; she has hooked, dcvounvl him ; Im pnr- 
A'eys her With rieli giiriiieiits, with much atoro of worldly woalth, tor Nvhioh 
.shu re(ptiu> him with li'own.s and sulks ; hut my lish 18 still in bis native’ 
oeiiiii. 1 Imve not even h.-uUnl my hook yet. 1 may angle for a triton or ft 
iiihinuw', and eali'h---wlu» knoNN.s ? 

rill y mu .starling ; I Nvatch them jealously from behind the curtain, sneh 
a pair'jis iiriiucr might desire to paifit or poet to inmortHlise in love-soilgM,. 
Thu Irowu h.'Ls gone from Iter brow, iiuy she biniles os she looks up ut him* 
Yo.*?, she is vtrtf liaiuLoine., 1 tell myself reiucuntly. 

Tlie Mifiin thread of ihu story is the love of Hector Montngn for 
Liana, whilo shu loves his yoiingcr brothtT Charles because ho is. 
“ HO Iwiauliful,” find tUeird'orn will have nono of tho elder and 
nobler, but sterner luiil less winning, of the two. In tho beginning 
Chari in dues love, her, though ho imikes Ioa'o to her and “ Icodfr 
her on,” by virtue of his prcKdivities which oauflo him to maka 
lovo to every pretty woman wilh whom he comes in contact. Aia 
time goes on Jiis simulated paasiou becomes a realit;^, and he 
breaks his promise to his brother not to try and win Diana^ wiUl 
that happy uncoiiBcioiisnc.ss of a liigher law and a purer morality 
which is ohai'acteristic of all the people in this book. When ITeotbC^ 
bticonios tho baronet and owner of Alford Court, and flnda that evjBti 
now he can make no way with his charmer, he fliat of all tnea. 
dnnk and dissipation, then reads an old legend telling how a and 
loiight ” dies “ for a woman’s sake,” uudei^proa certain {Msage^ 
wraps tho book in ^laper, and direota the imier oovar JKor my 
sxsler-in-iaw if her iiaiuo be Diana,” tho outer only Tor my 
sister-in-law.” After which he goesieway and flings Uw 

the eea to stive a boy who fliils overboard, ha» crampy^j^ ii 
droAVned, with tho strange irony of Fate Alra. Fomater ia 
fond of capitfds— going Out of U& *^flg^ng his.hardest to keep it 
when all iheae days mm weeks past hj|||||kd*h|m hmging &r deaths 
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•and not knowing bow or whero to find it.” Of courso on tbit 
Diana inarrieB Sir Charlcsi and “ lives Usjppy ever after,” and tb® 
lost page doBoa a story of mingled silliiieas and vulgarity such as 
wa fields, have tbe^ ill fortune to read, or tbo dUagreeablo toak 
of reviewing* 


FREXCH LlTKnAXURE. 

M MAXIME DU OAMP’S volume * loaves on the reader 
• an imprecision of eaduess in spite of the hriiliuiit iloshes of 
wit which appear in it from the iir.st pngo to the last ; for it is 
impossible to forget the fatal c()riBo([uencc» of the revolution of 
1848 — a revolution accompliaJted by Hurpriee, and the only result 
of which was to place the du-»tluies of r muco for a short tinio in 
the hands of ambitjous but iucapahlo men. If ever any episode in 
the history of our neiglihonrw was ealcuhated to .sliow the utterly 
mischievous character of the National Guard, it is certainly the 
narrative of the live inontiis which ended iu Juno 1848. The 
citir.eiwsoldiers wanted to *‘gi\M^ a lesson,” a.«i they said, to Louis- 
Philippe ; but whilst the unlbrlunuto King paid smartly for his 
extraordinary weakness, the less* *11 in his cii.*<e was jw transient as 
it WHfl uoproiitablo, whereas fJie Pari.s homy oiaia is .still suflering 
under the eilects of the relofni bau(^uets of 184(8. We do not 
know what the udmiivrs of MM. Louis JJlane, Ledru Rollln, 
Oauwidi^rf)^ and Odilon Barrot will think of the iiiiccremuiiious 
way in which M. du Camp treats their idohs; but we do not re- 
member having over read so curious and so Lol<l a criticism un 
modern French revokitioniots. 

M. du Camp asks, by way of concln.si(»ii, wliotluT it recillv 
was woHh while making iu February 1848 a revolution of, 
which the ncccjssary cuiiHerpienccs were tlui liols of May 15 and 
of June 23, all for the .ssike uf ti’anslonning M. Odilojj Jiarrot 
into a Frime Minifiter. M. Ijiirrot’s own jueuioirs t ijupply a 
negative answer to tlii.s que.^tioji ; and it i.H ronie .-‘at: ^ fact 1011 to 
know that the politician who witli Laiuorrine was chielly con- 
cerned in the events of 1848 openly acknowh'd^'cs hi.s nijst4ilo‘. 
The introductory clmptcr of M. Odilon JLrroia third volume 
begins by stating that tlie now Ib'puhlic could not live, btuniuSe 
this vices of its orga-nizaliou were coiuplieaicd by a scjries of iin- 
pTadc.nL and foolish nets ; a declaration winch iiuplies the cou- 
demnatiou of M. Buirot'e own conduct, and of all iHwolutiunary 
Govorumeuts framed acecu'diug to the same tJicory. 'J’he book now 
boforo ns takes us from the cle(iiuu of (^ouia Napoh'ou us President 
of the ilcpublic to tiic dismissal of llie Liberal Cabint;t iu 1849', it 
includiv?, of cours<', a description of the of June 1 3, mid it 

is amuftiug to iiud the causi' of order upheld by tbo vciy man 
whose whole career till then had been an apology for tbe revo- 
lution. M. Odilon Biirrot dues full ju.slico to the ellbrts of the 
Oonstituent Assembly to corrtad and luilliiy the egregious blundem 
^omiiiitied by the Provisional Govcrmnorit. iSo far, the Lcgitshitiiro 
which sprang into power after the downfall oi Luuis-Philippo 
deservea all praise ; its misUtkes b<;giiu when it found itself face to 
iaco with a President wlio:ie tiiubition it suspected, and whose 
ulterior designs it dreaded. Gavaiguaca loyalty was beyi»nd 
doubt, and, Ijosides, ho liud saved .society from iiupondiiig anarchy; 
Hcoordingly tho .Asu'iublv felt no scruple In giving up to him 
the power with which it was eutriwtcd by tho natiou, Jiouis 
Napoleon, on the contrary, hud the misfortune of arousing dis- 
trust iu the mivids of all true IVionds of liberty, and the Assembly, 
as M. Gdilon Barrot remarks, s^leod iu tho position of an enemy 
who can only annoy, and wliose ill-will is puerile because it is 
barmle.'i.'). 

M. Paul Allard is Jilro.ndy favourably kiuiwn by his translation 
of Messrs. Northcoto and iirownlow’s work 011 the ciitucumbs of 
Rome, lie now attempts to deal with tho questiuu of slavery f, 
and to show what was the share of (Jhriatiainty iu destroying one 
of the ][»rincipal elontenls of heathen society. After the learned 
productions of MM. Wallou, Yanoski, Gochiii, Mbhler, and others, 
at might bo thought that IVL Allard's volume was haidly wanted ; 
bat wo must not forget that anew historical school htis sprung up iu 
France, represontod ju.st now chielly by M. llavet, which seeks to 
4spionetTate that Ohristiaiiity has really havl very little, if auy* 
* thing, to do with civilization. Jn a solid work, betokening much 
ciuefol reading and prefarred by a good introduction, M. Alhird 
ehows the fallacy of M, liavot s argument, and proves that the 
gradual abolition of serfdom is really duo to tiiu Church, and sub- 
4e<j[uentiy to tho inllueiico of Christian ideas leavening public 
opinion. 

The I’oadora of the licmio dtn Doua' Montks will not liuvo foigotten 
M. Jtttiaa Klaczko’s interesting articles published under the title 
Xlsiur Collected now iu a haiidsoinu volu mo, these 

ahstobes will be favourably received as a v;iUuiblo contribution to 
the history of modern politics. Tbe complications which brou^l 
about the Franco-German war are intelligiblo to any one who has 
stndied the careers of Priuee Gortchakoif and Prince Bismarck, 
and accordingly the two parallel biographies written by M. Klaczko 
appeal with spemal force to the attention of French readers. Tbo 
author takes fu tbe lirst place a kind of retrospective view ; he de- 
scribes tbe family antecedents of tbe Kussiau and Prussian states- 

* SouvmrM At VuHwe 1846. Par Maximo du Camp. Paris and 
Loudon : L. ,)Iaohotte & Co. 

t McHbirtB poithuma iT Odilon JJarjfot Vol. 3. Paris : Charpontior. 
i L(t» eiolavt$ chrvtkHi. Par Paul Allard. Paris : Dldior. * 
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men, and shows how they were led to play tho important part 
which has been their sliaro in tbe history of the nineteenth century* 
M. Klaczko says plainly in liis preface that his readers must not 
expect fixnn him anything vfi^dtL The documents he quotes or 
summarizes have been long before tbo public, and his only du^ 
has been to explain and comment on them. Anecdotes abound in 
ibis volume, which reminds us more than once of M. dldeville’a 
SousVenifff d'un diplomate* 

M. Mailfer underudees * to defend democracy against the ultras 
democrats, and to prove that whut be describes as tho transibrmist^ 
d3UiHiaist, and evolutionist theories of tbe day are in ilagrant 
contradiction to true republican principles. If mankind occupies 
no higher rank than tho material creation, it follows that we 
aro no longer responsible bcungs, and we fall under tho empire of 
force. But the so-called dyna mists, with a want of logic which is 
creditable to their hotter feelings, confess that man iseudowxai with 
the faculty of reason, for wo cumld not oLhoivvnHC penetrate into the 
regions of tho unkiiowabhs ; and, this conc'OKsion oncoinnde, the no- 
tion.s of r 4 *s]»i»nsibiliLv and liberty IbUow as a matter of course. Tho 
pit* V ions qiie.'jLion b<iiug thus clenrcJ up, M. Mailfer proe^-eds to 
show how the luuilcvn prineiplo of democracy bus aiVected tho con- 
ditions of inti'rnatiqnnl Inw, and ho dibCu.sH28histOTicHlly the views 
hold by publicists and lawyers on tlie right of war, cuuques^ 
annexation, occupation, and colonization. As we have said, this 
book is written from tlio deiuoci'atic point of view, but the postu- 
hite which M. Mailfer puts forth is one which politicians of every 
school must readily accept. TJic work is ovidontl^^ the production 
of a sehoJar and iiu experienced politiciil thinker. 

]>iko iM. Mailfer, tho author of La di'niocraiin confamporaine ^ 
i» a decided Ki'publican ; he Is'gins by saying tliat the theory of 
the ///s dim/ u/u loads nccof'sarily to that of •‘providential nion,” 
and is only lit for times of barbarism; ho llion takes for gmnttm 
tliat tho prineiplo of equality is a direct result of tho laws of uuliiro, 
Hiid that therefore fornis of giivenuuent aro made for iho people, 
and not nVe rend. It is hot our businehs boro to point out tbe 
Haws in M. Bcaure s h>;iie ; wo merely state the cardinal axiom from 
which aro dt-dueed all the applications cout:unod in his \olumo. 
Tho various bmuches of tho public service ]wrs sucnw'ively under 
review, and the last chapter is devoted to a brief survey of tlie pre- 
sent state and probable future of Furupean nations. The picture 
her»:j drawn strike some of M. Beaure’s readers as slightly fan- 
ciful, but the woiulorful elasticity with which Franco has recovered 
her poMtion so soon after tho war may well coil ft>rth feelings of 
pride in the minds of I'roncLinon. 

Th<» third volume of Mcssr.'i. Ifnehettc's edition of Moli^rc| is 
now before us, containing Lvs fdcheuXf L'^cole dca femmcBj with 
its uceoinpanving Vnhquc^ and L'mjn'umptu de. V(rsmll«B, These 
tbnw plrtx s are certainly not among tbe Iwst productions of tbe 
author, }»ut they are ljirttori<‘ally most interesting. 'I‘he Fikkewc 
is the hrst, chronologically speaking, of Molii'ivj s coftMin-balleU, 
and wo know, be^^ides, that it wa*? composed for tbo magul- 
(ictmt enlertaiumeuL given to Louis XV. by h'oucquer^ and which 
led to the saj-hiMuhitiCa disgrace. 'I'lio Fcoie drs fnnmrs inarks 
another epoch iu the authors life. It w'as the gri.«test suc- 
cess he ever obiniiied, ami his eiK-mics took the opportunity of 
showing thoiv s]>ile by a deluge of piunphlets, in which he waa 
atuicked, not only as a writer, but porsouallv. Tho Impromptu 
de VarsniUes may Ixi coiisidertnl to be Moliere's refutaiiou of 
his accusers, lie held Ihoui up to tho rldiculo of tho Court, 
imd Boursmilt, in particular, w'us treo-ted with an amount of 
aevority wliich was perfectly merited, although it W'eni beyond 
tho bounds of strict moderation. All these detuils of literary his^* 
tory, ami mnuy others, aro fully given in the oxcellont introduc- 
tious and iiotc's with wliich M. 1 b^pois has illustrated the several 
comedies published in Ihi-s volume. 

It would be ditJicull jwrhaps to mention two poota more totally 
diftereiit from cjicdi other than MoUero .and Thfsophile Gaii1ior.$ 
Both havo shed upon French liteniUirc a lustre which will not 
perish; and, if the author of Tartaffc holds the tirat rank on tho 
list of classical writers, tho roiuautic school luis not a more illua- 
trious name to boast (d* than that of the genius wdjo forty years ago 
gave us tlie VomCdia dr hs mart, L-p to the present time the 
j»oeins <jf TJuiophile Unuticr had never been carefully edited, and 
even now it seems tluit mnay of his lyrics, buried in the Jeut/Utons 
of the Paris d.iily papcjs, or in tlio coliuuus of reviews and 
mogfiziiU’S, have rsenped the patient rewea rehes of the friend to 
whom we aro indcbled for the two vt>Iiimes now Ixsfore us. W« 
heartily weleomu this now iind important addition to iho liiblio^ 
thcifHc Char}n*utir.r. The tii-st volume. contains tlio pjeuis published 
in 1830 , 1 Im legend tmtitlo/l “Albm tiLS,” and tho liigilivo pieces com<*> 
posed Its Into ns 1838 ; in tho socon^l we lind the Comrdie de lamorf^ 
tho posthumous works, and aVerlain number of lyrii*3 which were 
found iu manuscript amongst the author's papers. Wo can thus 
follow thu entire development of Thdophile Gautier's poetical 
genius, and study the character of that wonderful artist, who, 
notwithsiaudiug his cynical pretensions, has given thronghout his 
writings so luimy proofs of gtMiuiiio feeling. 

The notion of publishing a yearly haiidnocdc of tho stag# and of 
musical performances is not a new one, but it has never he£ xe 


* Deh dimerath dam m rapports ovee k droU tnttmafhmdL Par 
H.C. Mailfer. Paris: Gail la. miii. 
t La A'nmraiie eonUtujfifrtuHe^ Par A BeAiiii\ Puria : L4v3^ 
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for the ycxir 1S75. 

The ^iiMJcmd, volume of M. ThmieVti Atinri* jinlitiqur-f iy iu orrluin 
rcwipocts a decided itnpruvoiiieut uu tin* firsi ; Ix-s^jtles )^ivinir :i v^i % 
full nod imparliiil pkotdi of the liitflorv ol' Frunze dvirinj^ iLio xhm. 
twelve juoiithd, it has allowe^l ii larjicr sjkum to Stal(‘ jiaj‘Ois and 
other ullicial dociMueiits, uiuJ it i.s coiiiplelt d by a laba* "f 
pynchriiuisms. 

M. Ixxiia Figiiiers ^oar-htmk J is aliv; iy ai* <1(1 friena, anil Un* 
information it supplieH as to *i*i».iJtiii(.‘ ii.3«‘ov4 rn‘s, jmhlif.iriinKs, 
inventions, rL-udorfs it \ vaJuii'ilt AJauy u\*i U.-. li l^ . 
from lime to lime iiiiuod ut siippiaiiMii:^' Ili'_* Aunt ■ '•-.•• Kf •/••jtt'' ; 
l)ul none has fc.ucfOf'ilid. A p-I.iiii'o at ih*.* cniiifiit : ol lli*.- solnmo 
for 1875 ►'ilows lluit i'l llio \.ui.ii!.-» apoIicaiiDns of ualuml 
philosujjJjy and chiMjii.-U'v tlu-n* has Ih'eii jio liicl; of ir dii] aelisitx 
during the last twelxo mouths; tin* bio/rapliieal iioLum suiii' 
iliarics of the meelitig.i Indd ]i\ harruMl Societies ^\lth tf 
table and alpliabe! leal uah*.\ , aiv, as \ery eorreet and \en 

complete. 

Why aliould M. Cb, iX'smazo taUo f.o de-pond in- .a ^iew of the 
Vniversily of Fmuee, and phMVmnee, so to Miy. it.' fnni;ral oration 
in his now Tolume y § ■ ’That th** Slaio should no lon^?i r claim 11 
inonopuly of tone hing does not afh‘<‘i, in t'ln i-n)Hll<';>L de-no iJje 
fi.\ipt«xn,(j uf our aulliorV almfi parruit^ and lie oughl to loiow tli.iL 
«» lat(' astlui oighti'i'DlU Century tin: various K li-ir^iihcorpoi a lioiis 
tho Jo'^uits iiiid the < Iratorians, for insTjno-v' had schools o\er which 
Iho Stale had no cimirol whatever. If (h- \ iiivei'sily of I'Vaece is 
■worthy of its fame, ihu romii'-litiou of oilier edncaluoi.il n iilivs 
■will do it /:i>od instead of li.inu; and it so<'U'.' to n- ;riiig*n- 
larly 511<vicul Oia^ xln* f.iot avdent fri.ouhs of liheiU on the 
other side of tin' ( !lianiicl siioohl bent tin* same tinn- eae‘«'r I0 
deny ilfi npplicafi'in to intr’lleehial Ir.-iinije'. Setiin^f a.side, however, 
all controversial tilpi<*.-s. M. I>e''ma/'‘*s Ldoh may h*' nstjfnliy con- 
sulted as a work of loforeime; within ih.' limit;; of ilin'c hundred 
nml tifly li.age.-i il wuiild h.ive heeii impo.’.slble to L-he in<»]’e Ih.in a 
few t-lulisTicdl dct.iilsj mnl hy M'ppres.sing a imiuher of jiarti.-nlars 
rcf(‘rrin:^' in fho polejnics of |li<« <J.iy. the anihor w’oiild h.iv*' been 
ablr to pio^enl his readm i with a still luoiv satijf.i'^toi'v sketch tinin 
that which ho now plaee.3 bcfojt* us. 

M. Xavier Marinier || is so thoroughly evper ■'•cl in liie art of 
traveUmg that ho speakb with aullmiily when he discourses c.hout 
foreign cliiiiOd. 'i'bo dnodecimn wiiieli hehjia jmt puhlished is a 
ncrics of suiumaiic.s of books of trav(d ; but ho is able to bring tin: 
roPuU (if his own c.xperioiiCA* uiilur to conlic.n or to leful- the sd- 
ficrlioiis of louri'-l.s, and thua liiacrilici-iiis ha\<;fn exceptional \ aim*. 
In (be last chupler, which touches more part iculurly on emigr.ilioa, 
tvnd iutlie introduelory one, devoted to tin* rpierlioli of (Sihiliu-S, In.: 
emleiivoum to puiiil out how lar the Irench sliare iu tin: love of 
locomotion which iiS so geuoral just now. Whatever niia} have 
been the ensanvv habits (f our neigld)our.s formoily, tin y ur*- c«*r- 
tainly much improved in that re.<pect, for s»«nje of the ablest bo'i!v( 
recently i.*4am»d from llm Paris prt.* ;i are hoeKs ef travel -wdlnc-js 
d« OiiPUeV volnnm which ^1. Xavier IMarmier r»’\ i(>ws iu this 
wWk; witnes.s also the aiiiu.dng descripiion of M. Mcignuu.'? 
overland j'Uirricy fn)tu JMiis m J*el.in. ('bina, i«.‘t ns add, is not 
tho country re:»pccting which M. Ah ignaii -ivi-.s 11.^ the most 
-striking details; Siheria has chieHy iitir.u-tcd bis notice, and 
ho oudeuvours to rehabilitiile iu public opinion a conutrv 
hithjStto regarded ns 11 kind of wilderne-s, on the thn'shold of 
whicli the famous lusrin/e opni itpcrnuzn mi vh' tntrutv inigdit appro- 
priately bo engraved. If wo may believe M. Meipnnn, Sibnria is a 
thriving country, and its principal cities— 'r:)ni.*iK, for in.sf.inro — 
are comuturcial centres capublo of holding their ow n tigfaiusi tho 
busiest oniporiutua of m<jre civilizi'd nations. district of 

Tmnsbaikaliti boasts of gold mines so abuiubint tliat, ci^mpiuod 
with it, (yalifornia itatdf is an exhausted kind, dti.Htined to bo very 
apoedily abandoned by the diggers. Of coutpo between town and 
ihoro exteiaU tt kirgo tract of desolate and uiiiDhablted 
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J''oniuiiu*, and ono is iilway.s rare of loainiug ‘epmett^iiig in 
the jiocioly of lhi3 editor of the Tempi. JOfij^Uah* /r«^6r» 
who iak(' lip tlici'o Etudva vriliquea will nab^iratiy tilth to^ th® 
cliiipiers tre.it mg of the -worka with which theunte moat familidTi 
and the articles on Sliakspc.ire, Milton^ ana Sterno will pro* 
Uiblv attract ilicm in pri*fercnco.»to those on Mtushiavel and 
Goefhe, ihev will fbid in Al. iSchercl^ -critic whohoi thoroughly 
studied their uiitioiuil litov<itui'(x Thus X\xfd vncjiouh poiutd 
.f \u*(( fioiit which yhukspnaro been • nppreoiajM- iu 

I’-'.'Kc *ii.<l ill fii'nminy lire well dt'seribed, biigiumag with the 
cdimneiits of Lo..'’'ing aiul of the rounmtic school, and ending with 
thij bioLTi-.iphical ovpianations of rrolessor Kuinolin. Under the 
fclugul.tr title Lv vtihorei du Mouton Zf/rnw*, M. fcichdrer bits en- 
de.ivourcd to pi\r3 a sketch of lloilcaua frietids, and to contribute 
:i p;ij4: to the gossiping hi-slory of tho Koveiiteuiith Century. 
Aloliere ami J.a roiihiiiui were, a.s is well known, somewhat lea* 
n -iilar in their (*\<*r\djv lubii‘( tlian in their compu.sitionB ; but, 

4.11 tin*, other Iiilu'I, Jioileau and iU(iinn arii names which RtO com- 
monly itUmtilied witli d4(ormn, melliod, and stilfncss almost 
cirrujil to e.\ci a-;. Our aulhiir .'.hows that such a notion is un- 
leUitbie, and tluit if -we wish t4> know ihudno luid iloilfeau 
thoroughly, wo lull'd watch ihmn as they carouse together in thb 
dingy taproom of the “ Muiiton Ulanc.” 

It is impossible to an.ilvsc a volume of detached thoughts, and 
M. Agenor tiasp.iriu’s book i.ills umlor ibis Category ; but wc can 
at l(*.ist state tin* impression it has produced upon us, and as l^a ^ 
loM-Jii*ioui.Mulirfi .M:nviiiis may bo ilelincd tin* C4>di> of selltshness, so 
tho Vnt'tt ea (/c ///ar/c + art: iho oiitpounngs of a mind iu which 
Fbri. ti.iniiy and liberty inivo joinet.! in a natural and happy union, 
Like Ills fnmal and Jeilow-religiuni.'it, M, do IVcMaensd, Count de 
Cuspariii liaa alwavs seenj4‘d to i''v4*ricU Ih'publicaiis a choiupioii 
of frf4Mlom sp4alL hy Ihirilaoisni, a kind of Don Qulvoto in purnuit 
of an id4.'al which camad Im* realis'd iu this world* ‘ The fact is 
that, he i-< guilt V of telling liibcrals tJial they aro not always true 
to tbeir principle.^, and ul hone.sily poinliug out the less admirable 
side of tho briMieii character. 

Nl. r.av(dlt‘(* is not tlm lirsb Fifnch. wTitert who has taken 
(.'luinning a.s tho bubji'cL of his fcludies. M. liaboulaye and M. do 
Ib'iiiusat had preceded him in c4);uposirjg biogmphical sketches of 
the American priiaclier mid [ihilatitbropist. The ditferonoh between 
AL 1/ivoUeo niui the writers we have just ntimed is that he has 
unib rtaki'u to carry out n programme set by the Acaddroio des 
Sciences inortilcs et ffoUliquos, whhdi invited astudy.of Chanuing*3 
ch.ir.scoT, c4'>n.“i4lerLMl chielly ns an abolitionist and a friend oi edu-ft 
ciiioii. Jt is 4ilteu said tlmt tho truths A^dvocated and ou forced 
by ('liajining' are mere commonplaces; but, us M. Saint-Marc 
(iirurdin vv(‘il leiuarks in his work on UousHcaui the notion of 
duly deserves that oppellatiou more perhaps than any other, and 
yet ‘would the gresl-Jit optimist be bold enough to say that it can 
ever bn supi'i'lluous to enforce mom] ubligatioue? M* La'i'olleu’a 
x4i!iiiu 4*, coiupl4:te4l US it IS by translatod extmete from Ohonning’s 
works, di>4;vve.s to lx: popular in France. 

Tb43 iKivels of tho post month are neither wonso nor bettor than 
ui'ual. M. AlpIi4)nso i>au(U*t'B Voftlea du, Lundi^^ pleasantly 
writl4A|i, have no j»rctenK>ion to be more tliau einxple akotcheSi 
wlu n* Jii^to^y and fancy, jioctry ami satire, hold et^ual places. 

IJifti^r Malols Aubm/v du wio7n/e||, after having begun in**a"^ 
manta r which proiui.*4cd Well, has draggtnl it.3 why through four 
di.4linol (‘pi.?odcs, each of which is iutbrior to the previous one, 
tho la>:t, oniiilc(i Th^rhe.^ ending arUongst'tho hotroie of the 
y-iegt* of Paris. Oeoi'go Sand’s recent taleS^, without beioff in 
any way rouutrkabic, still show that vvondorful . Ooniinand of 
language whicli is unHurl)as.'>ed b^*^ 'any Freiudt Writer of ^tion* 
UifJi Vmn/rs milUaircB of Aloie. d*c (Jhaiidcneiix inicteetiiig 
dcjicripLions of a cLiss of aocioty Very lit.tlo kr^h to moat 
readers; it .Wius rathe^r dangei^us, pefuap*^ ,to, dj^oUeim 
patieod Alfmii do Vigny^s celebrated volui^p but oothpr 


town thoro oxteiKls a ku-go tnwt of desolate and uiiiu Habited ' wo think, mdo gooj ler. claime oa 
eieppes ; but os tliu luipenal agents are compelled in the dwohargo ►^noyiliet, ^ ‘ 
of their duties to travid im uu average morn than thirty tho^nd ^ ^ ‘ 
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THE BUDGET, 


rYlHE) addition of penny to the Income-tax, wliicE is 
, ,(<jL the only impdrtant part of the Budget, is uhsatis- 
iM^ry ahdjidiB&ppointiiig. One of the eilccte of tlii< cluiugo 
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feyiviil of tbo agitation against the principli* uf 
tUo tax, t^rliich is only jost when it is pornifLiient ami 
oqnablo, and which is only tolerahlo wlicn it is low. The 
i«iC|p©aso may perhaps oontiiiuc for ono or two years, 
that timo it will have deranged the due proportion 
of, burdens between earnings and incomes derived from 
property. The taxpayer who.se income is worth five years* 
purchase will, if the additional penny is levied Ibr a single 
year, have paid six or feven times .bis proper <t^oia in 
parisou with a fundholder or landholder. After many 
years of controversy, economists, if nut popular orators, 
agreed on the proposition that a permanent and nn-* 
: ' varying tax on income falls equally and justly on earnings 
and on property. Mr, Husdard, indeed, cap never be con- 
vincod that it is not the businoss of financiers to rdKljust 
the relations of different classes of the community. J 3 e- 
o^so a trader is IcsS' rich than a landowner of ^^qual 
income, ho asks the OiUNCKLLOii of the 1 Cxchk(vU;ek to 
redress the balance of fortune. An extension and logical 
application of the principle wonld lead to uu equal division 
.01 proper^* If Su* S. Nortucote had not added penny 
to t)i0'tax, perhaps Air. IfusnARu would nut have taken 
to propound his fanciful theory, nor would Mr. 
Sami^sos Li,OYI>*s constituents have already begun to agiUto 
for a total abolition of the ia:t. The CiiANCKi,r.OR of tho 
ISxcuEQUEB himself gave undue cncouragcuient to the 
prejudices which it wa.s his bnsiuoss to cori-oct. Uiifortu- 
Chancellors of the Kxchoquer never allow five years 
to pass without some more or less capricious alteration of 
the rate. When Sir S. Northcotb proposed his first 
Budget there seemed reason to hope that a sounder 
. syst^ '^as about tQ commence. It is to be regretted 
. that he then ^^sposed of a surplus of six uuilioiis, 
and that ho ))ow thinks it necessary to impose an increase 
of fifty per cent, on the burdens of the payer of Income- 
tax. It is truo that, there are strong objection s to any 
plauof a temporary addition tp indirect taxes. Thu de- 
rQngcinent of trado which might rosult from an increase 
of the. j&pirit duties would perhaps bo more mischievous in 
praoiioo than chat^» in the percentage of Income-tax. 
The necessiiy for an^nci^sed piravision of rovomto ought 
bo vigOouUy ii^atchcd when a Tlnanco Minister can only 
choose twd inconvenient and objectionable taxes. 

It is now too late to object to former reductions of taxation 
which have for tjo' present year created an estimated tlo- 
ficienoy. , would perhaps have boon prudent to esUtblisb 
the n^le that iii<^inaryyci£ra there should bo an .estimated 
oarplhs 6i from one to two millions. Tho.<excess of receipts 
over payoioats wiouldj'' lender, th^ provisums of Iho existing 
'law, hlvo be^ io.roo rednctlon of debt; and in 

uiafavdiwi^hte i^Bous 'the sq'iplnsiwould hs,^<^rat^ as 
la reserv^ihhd render ta^i0a equal antlMm < 
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of his conti'oct, pay the sum to the ISngffsU Goyernitmnt ; 
but it is thought expedient to ^ provide "against |f6siili1ido 
failure or delay. It unluckily happeift;' that a nfew Post 
Ofiicn which will co.st ioo,ooo/. i.^i urgently reqpii^ at 
Alanchesb r ; andif.thcho three items had beea excluded 
from tlur? I'lslirnafco the Chanciilloi: of tho EXCHEQUER 
might wirbout adclLti<ji)al taxation have preseutod on 
eqniiiliriiini to Psirliaruent. Tbo orJinaiy growth of 
reveuuo lius, as if for (ho purposo of justifying fresh tax|i« 
iion, been e.sliinatod at a sum fitr below tbo .average' in* 
crease. But for the Sinkiiig it would have- been 

possible to postpone ebiingefi for. tlie p^‘Sent yiQsr ; aud 
pi-bbably they might at the end of time not have been 
ibuiid necessary. Sir STAFroHii NoRrucoTB shared ’with 
the House of Commons, aud especially witli the^ iuembers 
of tho last ilovernnient, the responsibility of adopting ' and 
apfdying the modern doeirine that it is nccC^ 4 iry tO^pay' 
off or reduce tho National .Debt. . If tho pndciple ' is ad- 
mitted, hi 8 machinqiy is simpler imd more eepiiumlcaUl^n 
Mr. Gr^.iJ)STOXB’s plan of diRgui-sing the process of payment; 
nor would it bo possible li.) ejii’ry much liirther tho. system 
of Tcrminublo Annnities, which are almost nitsalcablo ni 
the ojieii market. Tho firesent Budget will >j)orhap5 diml- 
nisJi the zeal wliich has been oMiibited for thftreductioii of 
Debt. No financial .skill or k no wlec^e is rcf^uirod for 
the n]>preciation of a buiHlonsomo Increase 61 taxation 
which is extracted from the pockets of the community to 
bo invested at 3 j i>ep cent. Tljore is nuich force in Sir S. 
NoKTircuiJi’.s aippeul to the IIdu.‘^o of Commons not to 
ubamlon in the second year a great exj>crijn(*iit which. was 
initiafed in a(‘eor«(aneo with popular or Parliatpenta^ 
opinion ; but there was no kind of ueoessity for providing 
any »Sinkii)g Fund beyond the current surpluses of prospo-^ 
ron.s years. " 

TJio poorer class of payers of luoainfNlax receive a bonus 
wliicli will prevent. them from joining in agitation against 
tbo increai^ed perccnt.TLge. Tlie limit of exemption i.<» raided 
from too/, to 150/., to the theoretical relief of artisans who 
never paid at all, and for tho more BubsUintial benefit of 
more needy and more solvent contributors* TLo rotum to 
Sir 11 . Pkki.’s original limit is probably ju.siifiablo. Sir S. 
NoKTJicorK is the first to ailpw a largo dcduolion on 
incomes of no loss tliuii ,;ooZ. Up to that amount tbo tax- 
})ayer will only l)e charged on tho excess of bis incomo 
over 1 20I. The recipient of 400?. a year will therefore, 
a.s Mr. Lewis calculated, pay, at tbo mte of 3d. in tho 
pound, *QTi!y y, uv.n-o than at tho fimncT ^>crce.ntage of 

2(1. Exeinpiions and roduction.s have certainly been 
now carried far oiiough, nor would it bo prudouF to 
ttppreach more uc*orJy to (lio vicious system of a graduated 
tux. It is not desirable that taxation and roproaexita- 
tioA should bo aUsolutcly and finally dissociated* - A 
penny in the pound during tijo last year proitiaeed 
2,©oo,ooo/., to bo compared with 750,000/. received when tho 
Income-tax was first im|wsed. I’ho CjiA.NClLtt.OR of tho. 
Kxcuequsu estimates the tu^x after the proposed exemptions ^ 
at about 1,800,000!. for cadi penny, and bo will brohably 
I that the higher tafe; diminishau tho; 

Between 1,400,0001. and 1,500,000?, wfli accrab iho 
imaheial yelw/^®»vihg a snrphm of 
Thqrb wfil aeustial bo fiupptemeatart 
pf the probably tfie 
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of beer^ spirits, and tobacco. It is surpriHiuj;' that the re- 
ceipts for Excise duties have not fallen otV more consider- 
ably, Tiv’hilo the Customs duties have incrcHScd. The 
jirodactiveness of tho Stamps may possibly Iw attribulod to 
a casual incroaso of tho Succession duties, but tho revenue 
returns in gcucml show that the national proftj)orlty is not 
Boriously impaired. 

For tho inci'oiiKed expenditure wliicli n'nders new taxa- 
tion necessary I lie CuAN0rtLr.oil of tlic ExcuKJiUiui is only 
responsible as a mcmlxT of the Goverinueiil. In adding 
to tho pay of the army, and in prnvi<ling for an additional 
outlay on the navy, tbe Ministers Ijavc :i fil'd in acconhinee 
with general opinion and feeling. M'lie largo increase 
wliieli has place witldu two or tli !•<*<? years in tho 

Civil Senn’oe l•J'-ti^mt^s is, aecorilii’.g to Sip S. Noi:i iiecvno, 
exedusively due to the growing dciii:vn<ls for ednealioii uud 
to the .sul>siiliea wliieli l»ave, al- the instance of large 
inajoiu’UcS'Of tho jfoiisij of (yoiiunons, been granted in I’cdief 
iU local taxLit ion. Kxperieiieo siillii'iciitly pro\ os tbut the 
national e.xpondituro has a tendency to beeoinci larger anil 
larger. Frires liave risen gri'aliy, Jiinl the (Jovrrnuient is 
tho largest of eonRiitnori*, wliile the sphere of its activity is 
constant!}’ enlarging. Few inenibers .shan* Mr. IlYiANns’.s 
regret for the failure of ^Ir. ConDKN’s favonrito sedunne of 
]mlling the Governineni on an allowance. jMr. FruehYAfi 
jjad anticipated the modern ccimoniist by attemptingto 
eoiiduel tho JVninsiiliir war at a fixed charge ; bnt tho 
result of tho cx]Kn*imont was not ('iiconraging. Private 
persons, who necessarily regulate their oxpeudituro by their 
iin^onics, are eoiiipclled to disjicnse witli many uselul and 
agreeable things winch monoy would purchase. '.Plierc is 
no rcfisou why ilio country at large should pracli.se self- 
denial, exct'pt where the cost exceeds tho advantage. 
Additional taxation will perhaps siimulate tlio virtue of 
frugality ; hub an nnsalisraetory Ihidgt t teache.s other 
things besides the <‘xpedioiiey of checking tho growth of 
Army and Navy Mslnnato?. AVhen the appanaitiy irre- 
prossiblo elasticity of ilie ro venue is once more illm-.l rated 
l)y a isurpln the Chancellor of the hhvchnnier of the ilay 
will do well to resist rodiietions of taxi's to tho whole 
o.'cteiifc of the clfspoaublc margin. It ma} 1)0 ho])ed Dial 
iie.xt year the lil'ly per cent, addition to the Tucuine-tax 
may be ropc’aled ; but no other impost ui'gcutly requires 
ellher reduction <*r abolliiou. The natural growtli of tlio 
jmlilii; income ('light to keep pace with tho constant in- 
eivase of expenditure. 


mi:. cAVif.s ia;j\)i:T. 

I F the object if Mr. Cami's ini -d.m was to r trnish (he 
I'higli.^di pi He ^^lth a Jiltlo t nu tw orthy infoniiatii.ii 
about jlnaiiCi that object has been aitained. So 

n-udor, or. ‘Vic.': down tlie Ib-pi'i't, can siiy tlisit he it . j met 
learned iiiHcli al ivrypi v, hieli he did not k/Kjw bcibre, 
or know oiiiy ia ii Mignc and i nil nv.t worthy way. 'l’I;c 
gciii iiil re alt may lie stah-il a ; I’ldlows. iv^ypb mves 
M.’.a.iity li\ c niillioi.s ,.:cvling,and h:i.s a rea.'.onablc pru.-pert 
ol being .'.bio ((j pay efi‘\eii i>cl' cent. inl(‘r(ii.L uu iho amount, 
and to jirovide a sinking fund by which iu iifty years this 
debt would lie jjii id otl*. "I’bc liist cpiestioiis tliat suggest 
ihemsoK ey are, bow^ docs it happen that. Fgy pt owi'S scvenl} - 
live millions sterling, and how can itbcsliuwii that. Iritcivst 
on this amount could be provided? 1 'he answer to the lirst 
quc.stioii is Y(‘vy siiuph'. Willi tin' ('xcc[iliou oF the c*oiu- 
pai'iit ivi'ly small sums raised by tlu' K iFf:ni vi.’s predecessor, 
and l)j’ llie ])res* nl. Kiii.i'iVE to pay liis [U’edcca's.sor’y debts, 
tlio money borrowed has gone to help tho )Siic/. Canal. It is 
true that a sum ,‘.o considerable as thirly millions .stei’ling 
lias been laid out by tbo Kni ruvj. on of her public woj-k.s. 
In i'ailway.y alone Im lias sj**''*! thirteen or Iburtcen 
jniilioas, utid lie ha.s got 1,210 miles of railway aclually at 
work. Ihifc tilt) f‘.xcei>s of rcvciiiio over oxpeiiditurij has 
been Hiillieiint to provide the monc'y. It was mainly tbo 
iSuez Canal that mado bim a bori\>wer, although perhaps 
Bomc of ihc prcinutnro sebemes on wliiob be entered l'»r 
improving bis estates ludped to swell tho amount Iwrrowctl. 
Tho loans have ]>roduced much less tluni the nominal 
ainounti borrowed, and the interest, and redemption of tbo 
loans Lave had to bo met by fresh borrowings. Whcti this 
process is carried on lor a series of years at a charge never 
less that twolvo per cent., it is easy to B<io imw the ciu*h 
wide!) the KiU'.niVK lui.^ hud for the purposes oF the Suez 
Canal Ims bcnii very nwoh less than the nomi.^.al amount 
of hiy iinc.bte(ljic.ort would sugge.st. At the foaiue timo it 


must not Ix) supposed that, if the Suez Canal had not l)eoii 
made, tho IvincDiVE could have done all iho other things ho 
has dono and yet kept clear of debt. In seven years, from 
1864 to 1S71, the revermo inci*casod fifty per cent., and.. 
a large part of iliis increase must bo put down to 
.stimulus given, to Egyptian trade by tho constraolion 
of tho* Canal, However, as timo went on, tho financial 
diflicnliies of tho Khkdiyi-: went on incijcasixig, a.s tho 
ditliculiios of every one increase who meets tho vo- 
f|uircinents of old loans by borrowing again. In 1S73 **• 
great etfort was niudo to put things straight once 
Jbr all, and a gigantic loan for thirty-two millions sterling 
was lamichcd. But ho had got into the webs of tho spoilers. 
Tiio loan was not a siiccoss, and the demands of financiers 
wore very heavy. The Kiikdivk found himself a debtor^ 
and wciil. on from hand 10 mouth, borrowing at any rate 
di-nunulcd by any one who would lend him the money. 
Jiiist auliiinii bankruptcy stared him in the face, and was 
only averted by the euddoii purchase of tho Canal shares. 
Four millions, how’ever, was far too small a sum to put him 
imything like si might. He still has a floating debt of 
twenty-orio millions, or rather this xvas what ho owed 
Avhon Mr. Cave made up bis figures.’ As it is said that bo 
is paying twenty per rout, for snnio of tho money ho owes, 
even a week makes a con.sidcrable variation in the real 
iiguro. 

Tho stallsticrt by which Mr. Cave shows what Egypt 
can do to ine<‘i its liabilities arc inado somewhat compli- 
cated by an arraugement enl-ered into by the Kheluve tor 
the conversion of lialf tho Land-tax. Tho redemption of 
lliis half i.s purchased by iiisUilmonts extending over 
fourteen years. ^VIlen these iiisbdinents are all pai<l, tho 
revenue will be diminished not only by their diKConiinti- 
ance, but by the jicrmiuicnt veduHion of the Land-tux. 
Whilst they go on (bey terve to ]»ay ofi! two loans of slmrt 
dales not meluded in the seventy-live millions, lint, l.iking 
into aceunnt tlio natiual growth of tbo revenno, Mr. Cave 
is still able to sliow that the interest whieli bo proposes 
should be paid on the debt might be provided for. Th« result 
is so much more im[io»’tunl than tho steps by which it is 
reached that it is unnecessary lo go into ilotails. But 
wluit is ino.st iioecssiiry to notice i.s the us.sniiiptinn 
whieli eviitently possessed Mr, Cavii’/s mind during tbo 
whole of his stay in Egypt. JHs whole lioport is framed 
on iho supposition that Egypt would somehow bo treated 
for the future like a iiaiivtJ .Indian State. Ho doe.s notsiiy 
tlii.s in so many words; but lie i‘Or.tinually p(»ints out that 
what really wanted in Fgypt i.s tlie presr nee of a body of 
ollieiuls liko those wlio admijii.slcr aflairs in India. He has 
Im fere liis mind the vi.sioii of a trn.stworlliy, omnipotoiit 
slalVof persons e.\actly suited to the task, who should not 
only see lo the application of the revenue, but who 
shouhl keep the luitivo eifiejals iu strict snbordlna- 
li(»n, .should ascertain that even the humblest labourers 
were ])r«acclod fnmi extoriion, and should take caro 
that lln' I\iJLL)i\n did not e.xeeed the liandaomo allowiuieo 
thr.t would bo made him for the ornamental j>iirpo.ses of 
S(;ile. Triere is not the slightest value in iMr. Cave's 
figures or cnlculations unless Jii-s fundamental hypothesis bo 
granted him. What his mission may really have been no 
one unacqu.iintcd w'itU the secrel.s of tho Cabinet can 
undertake to say. But there cannot be the slightest doubt 
wlnit.Mr. Cavi: himself couci.dved to bo the nature of his 
ini.s.sioii. Ho liad only one thuuglit, and that was to make 
it clear to himself whether, if Egypt were placed under an 
liinglisli pro tec I orate, it could be made lo pay its way. As 
liirt ligiires gradually unfolded themselves before him lur' 
had the salisfactioji of ascertaining that this could be 
dune. Till' bnndholdcTS would ha\o had to injilco a slight 
nomiriiil .sucritioe, for tho date of the redemption of tlieir 
bond.s w’o.iid be jiostponcd. But Mr. Cavk rightly judged 
that tlay would rt»adily saiietioii an operation by which 
the market value of their bonds would be at once 
rai.scd to par; and that bo assumed that the market 
value actually would bo so raised is evident, as ho soea 
no difiicnltj^n twenty-onu millions now 

owing ill dm by the issue of new bonds to tho samo 
aillaunt. is no reason to doubt ihc correctness o£ 

i^J^AVB’ll^iews on tlii.s head. Seven per cent, interest 
vfwfd bo a very suflicient inducement to capitalists if the re- 
ceipt of tbo Btipulaled sum were ensured by tho cstablish- 
ment of an English Frotectoi'ato. It thus 
Sir Si’Ai Kime Noutucotb did not at all go beyond the truth 
when ho said that Mr. Cave*s Report showed that, under 
good mauagomeut, Egypt could pny its way. The , 
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thing lie forgot to add was that bj good nianagoment was 
TQOant the escclust^e management of all Egyptian affairs by 
English officials, with recognized indisputable authority. 

’^35P5)hat ho said was quite correct; but then what ho omitted 
to say was equally important,, and this omission was no 
doubt the iunoooub cause of very considerable perturbation 
and confusion on the Stock Exchange. 

Without the effectual aid of a foreign Power Egypt is, 
on Mr. Cavb*s showing, bopelcfisly and unavoidably bank- 
rupt, She owes twenty-ono millions plus the accumulations 
since Mr. CAVia framed his Iteport, and cannot possibly get 
the money to pay thorn. The question of the moment is 
whether any Power will come to her aid. Onr Ministry 
has, wo may suppoHo, at last made up its mind, and will 
stand aloof. The grand visions which floated before tlio 
mind of Mr. Cavb, and perhaps of those higher still whose 
ideas Mr. Cave at least fancied ho was reproducing, have 
died awiy Iwfoiti the eomraon sonseof the ordinary English 
world, ft remains to be sec'ii whctlier Eranco will tuko the 
place which England has left vacant. It may seem surpris- 
ing that tbo notion of so hazardous an undortaking shouhl bo 
entertained for a niotiicnt by the Krench (Toveriunent:, i»nt 
verv great pressure is brought to bear on it. A s(»rion8 
flnaucial crisiein France is a}»prebeiKl(*d if ai<i is withheld. 
The French are the great holders of Egyptian stocks ; the 
I’ccent purchases of those stocks have been made almost cn- 
tirely on French account ; and the bankruptcy of Egypt 
would involve the bankruptcy of many French societies of 
great standing, and the ruin or distress ol‘ thousands of 
Fmich faiuilios. The Governincnt, which has by no moans a 
.secure or comfortable position in the present state of French 
politics, may naturally ho dismayed at the thought of 
having to face the cataBiropho of a great fliiancial panics 
for which the unreflerdiug indignation of sulVevcrs would 
hold it, liowovor unjustly, accountable. Nor is the 
prcBsuro put on the Government a merely iinuufial one. 
Political feelings intervene. Th<*rc is an anxiety, as to 
the depth and extent of which Englishmiuv caiumt pro- 
tend to judge, that Franco ^should seize the opportunity 
ol allowing that she is not to be ousted Irorn her 
sa])remacy in a country wliich f(*v eighty years she has 
considered as her own special depc.ndonoy. The fwling 
1.0 which JM. l)K Lussiiirs so aucctjesfiilly af)pcak*d when ho 
wished to get the original capital for tbo Canal subscriboti 
still survives ; and the triumph of eclipsing England in the 
East would bo sweet to many patriotic Froti<dimon. The real 
difficulty is, that to do a little would be almost the same as 
to do nothing. Egypt would be no further forward if a low 
millions were got t<jgothcr with iiiiTncnsc difficulty and at 
an imiueii.so cost, and the bulk of the floating debt loft 
unpaid. The only effectual c-oui-so is to give investors the 
guarantee of tlio administration of Jilgypt being altogcilicr 
under Frencli direction. The French Government must 
either take over Mr. Cave’s Report w’Ltli its iingugements, 
or have liothing to do with the risks of the Egyptian 
racecourse. To buy the protectorate of Egypt is a very 
big and serious thing, even ft>r a country with money ami 
Spirit like France. Nor is it <iuito certain that the Khedive 
would prefer a protoetorato to bankruptcy. It is a choice 
of evils, aud ho may think a protectorate tbo greater evil 
of the two. 


and ajipareutly frniUess struggle. Nor is tbe gaip*ai ttll 
to bn ilospised, Tho introduction of the title of 
under prntc.-»t will b(‘ a vtn*y different tiling from what ito 
jiitroducUou without protest would have been, A dangCH* 
has been run which tho Ministry, with a little tact and 
good senso, might have eitsily avoided altogetlicr. But no 
one oun fairly say that there will not be sonto safeguard in 
tho piihlic recognition by tbo Ministry that “ Empress" isa 
word alien io the traditions, and one that ought to bo always 
alien Ixt tho leelmgs, of Euglishmon. It is coiicedisd that 
this objcjctionable word is never to np|K‘ar in any writ, 
commis.sion, or patent ojHirating in torriloiy where tho higher 
titio of Queen is helil sacred ; tiiat pi'Oplo who calcnlato in 
vnpccrt i.iiiy have a title for the Stivereign which at least 
one Goimni.*«si*>ner, one alniaiiac-makcT, and the coinpilo!i* 
of a seliool-hook have, offered them already, but that 
wo, with onr different liabits, may kijcp to. tho title 
to which for a thousand years England has been 
aocurttomcil. Things no doubt look a little brighter 
than tiny <liil. V(‘ry much, no doubt, depends on tho 
conif«e lukcij by those in high authority when the change 
of title lirst c(iuics into operation. The Proclamation 
itself may oiVer an occasion for a good start, and it 
may safely be cunjecff iired that tluj rroclamation will he 
framed with iniich more c.'iro arid much more KcnsitiveucSB 
to criticisui than if J^ariiamout had not .spent so much time 
in discussing the mischiefs of domestic Imperialism. But 
it will bo in little ihings and ly slight .signs that those 
wdio ran give a salutaiy di reel ion to effusive loyalty will 
find their influonctj for good greatest. If it is but once 
known that the Qckks very much prouder of being 
Queen of Eiighiiid than Empress of India, and lias taken 
to heart what may be tirnu'd the bene been t-lnstro theory 
of her CliANXTLLUB, coprliers will be awed into decency, and 
cv(*n illutninution-inakcrs into something like sense. Tho 
CnA^CEi.i.ori hiinsidi might tio mueli to help. If, when a 
Lord Mayor spoke of an Empress in Ki.s presence, ho would 
but look as graviiund shocked us if an oath had iiitoiTapted 
the ffow of ordinary di.‘<eourse, the delinquent would despair 
of any bcneticent lustre ever irradiating bis humble 
head. The language of the Ministry in tho earlier 
debates was like its language about the cnttle plaguo 
before Mr. Ri:ki.» resigned. TJio language of tho Chan- 
evLLOR last Monthly was like tlio language of tlm Ministiy 
about tho cattje plagiu? uIUt IMr. Rkhd n^signed, Tboro is a 
tirmnes-saiul lioartiucss in the present dislike of the Cabinet 
to sick cow.s whicli is sujiposed to be veiy comforting to 
farmers ; and the public ifiiit dislikc\s Imperialism may now 
pcrhup.s hope that its position will Jiot be much worse than 
that of those for wliom Mr. Reed sacrifioed himself with so 
much glory ami succi*.s.s. 

Lord followed tho Chancbj.t.ou and did all that 

skill in advocacy could do to establish the proposition tjaat 
even for India Emprf'ss is Ihu wrong title and Queen tbo 
right one. He naturally noticed that the Chancellor had 
been fur too cautious to rcpc?at Air. txsioni.shing 

argnin.:nt for the now' title, that it was a cheap way of 
defending ourselves against Rru.ssia, Lord Cairns is not 
tho sort of person l<j pick up a hot coal because a rash 
friend has dro]>ped it in his way. Lord also took 

a curious legal point, and suggested that, if tho promise of 
the Ministry sliould be can'iud out, and writs run as hereto- 
fore after the title of Empress has been ais^Miined, tho Courts 


THE LORDS AND THE ROYAL TITLES RILL. 

A LL that could be said for tho unhappy Royal Titles 
Bill was said by tho Loud CuancejiI^ok, His mission 
was to make tilings pleasant. Ho ciuleuvuurcd to slnnv, 
and, so far as an amiablo sort of special plcixding could 
show it, bo did show, that it was tho title of Queen tliat 
would reflect gloiy on tho Empress, and not tlie other 
way. Emperors and Empresses arc poor creatures, but 
XLcci'Bsary after their sort; but now they may hold up their 
beads, for Queen Victoria has condescended to join their 
humblo tihrong. For tho Oriontal world tlio Ciianceluih 
spoke in a vein of Oriental imagery. The natives are 
invited to take notice that a beneficent lustre ^ going to 
bo poured over their Sovcrcigu. The Quken^ fts it 
were, irradiate tho Empress for their benefit. And cv^ 
precaution will be taken that the irradiating process does 
not act in the wrong way. The Lord CiCAircELriOR oxproasly 
aanoonced that in all writs, oolamissions, patents, ^and 
charter^ intended to opoiate withm the Unit^ STingdom 
ttel^yal stylo is to continue as it is, without any addition, 
is really what the Opposition hm gained its long 


! might hold them bad on the authority of a cako in tho 
j tinio of CiiAhM.FS II., where a writ w.is laid had because it 
j did not set out that the Kjno was King of Scotland. But 
• all this was only the garnisjiing of L«»iil SKi.riouNifs main 
! argumoul. He conti.iidcd that ‘‘ Empt-r )r was in itself in- 
appropriate ; for, jiropcTly sf leaking, an Erufh'ror meant an 
; oJcctive military cliict', and ^eurcc•ly over implied a ruler of 
i rulers. Of no country can it now bo said that tho Emperor 
i is a ruler of rulers except Germany ; and although it is not 
implied in tho title of King that ho is a ruler of rulers, yet 
tho history of Fj'unce sliowa that such a position i.i quite 
coDRisteni with tlie title of Ring. This appears to us to bo 
riding the aniiqimrifin hobby rather loo hard. We cannot 
go back to CjiSAU or the early CAnvrs; we must take the 
words as used now. If it were [ierfe(?tly cor tain that ^ in. 
England should know nothing of tho new title, and it 
would nover in the least degree affect our langua^^ or 
ideas, and if tbo bare queation bad to lx? restd\e<f ^^ther 
Empi'csB or Quticn was, if tried by i he standard of modem 
usage, tho L'.ofit appropriate titio fin- the Sovereign of India, 
we believe that ninety-nine out of every hundred impaitial 
men of any nation in ISuiDpo would at once say “ Emi>ros»." 
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If nothing were at issue but a mere verbal nicety, if we were 
in the position of little boys making Latin verses, and bad 
to look out in the Gradns and chooso between two epithets, 
the choice of Eraprt^ss seems a l>etter choice than that of 
Queen. It is precisely because we are not dealing with a 
verbal nicety affecting India, but with a question of what 
may bo very practical policy affecting England, that wo 
I'egret the decision of tho Ministry. Empress is a word 
slightly more accurate than Queen as describing a ruler of 
rulers in India. But it also happens to bo a word which, 
from a combination of causes, is a very bad word for tho 
Sovereign in England. Again wo go to nuxh'rn usage, 
and we find tho recent }iisl<jry of llio word vnlg;xriz(‘d by 
association with upstart rulers, and with tho pretensions uf 
rulers w'ho affect to be greater rulei’s tliaii Kings. I'hcre- 
fore, ns the Ministry, making its final uttcTanco tlirough tho 
Chanckllob, owns that it is not a lit word for the Sovereign 
of England, tho only question is whether it w'as of any 
use, for the sake (»f a mere verbal nicety, to run tho risk 
of this inappn>priato word being used here. 

As to India, who can doubt that Lord Lawr f:\cn spoke 
a piece of plain undeniable truth when he saiiJ that ilie 
natives would like the Qi.Ei:x to assurue a new title, but 
would bo absolutely indifferent as to wbether the particuilar 
title chosen was Queen or Empress of Jndiar The whole 
question is iion-oxi.‘>tent to thcTn except to the bundfnl 
that may read or hear something of wiiat has been said 
in Parliament. The title, to luivo any meaning for the 
iimas, must bo in an Oriental language, ami this Oriental 
title they will get anyhow. A few, a very few, will have a 
dim idea of the urgumenLs for and against “ Empress that 
have been used here. They will learn tluit some great 
Englishmen said that the word Empress was a grand wt»rd ; 
and possibly some Oricadal expressions intiy be found adecpiuto 
to reproduce tho niagnilo(picnce of Ijord <A\rnakvon, who 
said that ho claimed the word Empress as the “ record of 
“ that triumphant power which is tho rt'sult of a long 
“ emblazonment of Jii.storic hucecsscs,” I urd C.vrnakvon 
has too refined a taste to believe that Ihis; i^* English, but 
lio was probably translating back from ho tliought 

would 1)0 the Hindustani for wdmt he meant to say, llic 
natives will further hear tliat oilier great Engli.slimcn say 
that Empress is a bad, objectionable word, and they will 


It is impossible to tmst the reports wkich are freely cir« 
culated by all parties to the dispute, and by strangers. 
1'ho Slavonic imagination is fertile of inventions. 
According to one account the Prince of Honteneoso coj^. ' 
sider.s war inevitable ; but it is also stated that ho expCc it 
an accession of torriUiry as a reward .for his neutrality. 
The Servians, who are at tho same time arming and 
a^Ktiring tho An.strian Government that they have no war- 
like intent'ona, tiTO, perltaps not without good reason, 
jealous of Montenegro. Probably all the petty States and 
divided factions are waiting to ascertain ino policy of the 
Great Powers before they deterinino to gratify tho hostiliiy 
to Turkey wliich they all feel in common. A powerful 
section of politicians at Constaniitiopio would welcome au 
irauiediiile rupluro both with Servia and Montenegro,^ in 
the coniidenec that neither a single Principality nor .1 


Porto -)oth 

%bo 


Tinited could witlistand the power of tho 
liurLticial difficulties which impede at every point U» 
of tho Government arc not fully appreciated action 
ailviserx. by its 

Tlic insurrection has in some degree justified itf 
long continuuneo. Nino months ago it scorned bjM’ls 
that tho insurgenfs could offer effective resistanpossiblu 
^furkish armies; but tho dilatory and feeble r to tho 
which file conU'st has boon conducted has f' vnner in 
peetej weakness on tho part of iho^ '"*■ uuox- 
collapse of tho 'furkish Empire w^’.' ^^^^crninont. The 
ilictcd has liitliorto been assign long been pre- 

period. The more sanguine fr imlefinitely futurij 

now p(*r.suaded themselves insurgeiits have 

has already commenced. process of dis.solut{on 

which porhup.s coinc*J'^ ’ confession of insolvency, 
I’oclion, has engr n'' accident wdth the insur- 
thc harilsl-' oncmiea of ilie Porte; and 

Turkish 

^ ‘ «'8ults of habitual faults 
of ‘‘ttfibutcd to till! linaiicial difficultiis 

^ present timo tlio jnsur- 

«PK»£. on a largo scale tho 

Nihon Minch may perhaps jirovo U> be more forinidablo 
I thoopemliom of the regular troops. Tho Govern- 
j t Iiius succeeded m restraining tho Mahomotim pimn- 
..t the insurgent provinces from active participa- 


k.™ th.t tli» of 11,0 Utlo »|.«o .o fo., m ILi. uliojl ;n,mooi,,, kot tko 

ilio wold us far Jinji’aHv aKsumed tho fm*m /kf* n 1 ^ ^ 


opinion that they Jjavo undertaken to keep 



two, and makes j,i JO ^ evacuate* /hoir i hunuieds of years are not likely to 

ono’bcgins to sMb.-^-n iiufh f r. 


were made the Mahometans of the uoigJibouring provine'es 
Mould anticipate the attack which would aftfrFv^s ho 
made upon themselves. In vailing hordes which have been 


one begins to Rwu. *« n «och 

ciliation has no, '^'pres.s ■ ® ' ‘‘'d hi. .1 tlieon- „r 
Lord Gaikns. 





do it. 




Wou/cJ 


'|so CP 

•ilRKIOY 


.VNll ]{r.S.S[A. 


TIT ANY weeks have passed siiice tho ucccpiuncc by tlio 
IVL Porte of the Aiistriuii Nub; ; but I he pius[)ects uf tlie 
puciiicatioii ut’ Herzegovina are still ub.scurc.^ One or two 
bkirmislies of more or less iirii>orlaiiou luive .since occuiTcd, 
with results which seem, on a compurison of doubtful ovi- 
deuce, to have been favourablo to the insurgents. Tho 
loud declarations of tlio chiefs that they wouhl listen to no 
t»verlnroH of peace were of course lU'i to be acccptcjd as 
final. Gencrnl RuPica is still holding intcrviow.s with rc- 
prcsentaiivcs of tin; insurgents; uuil tiie IVincu uf MuNrK- 
Mir.Ro has, for the ]inrpuse uf lucilitating ncgutiutions, 
iigivod to victiuil a Turkish furl from clay tu day. Thu 
'furkish g'-noirds and the insurgent IciwUj’s rcluse to hold 
<jommniii(;ntion with one another for the purpose f if arrang- 
ing aii ariaisth’.e; but in the meantime both parties keep 
within their own line.'i, so that a truce pmcUeaHy pxisU. 


rejected by Ilio nwiita of tho Porto; nor is 
are ^.iTivitea to rofurn c6 tneir . . !r» 

ihiih^^3^[^niid\on may have been refagoea 

from a well-knowii friend ut* thoinsuri ,, 
iiuprubabihty in a statement which a«7*y ‘ ' 

and indilfertmco to officials serving 

verimieiit. One of their number, though he is a Christian 
of iDtrlligciicc and c.vpLTiencje, is said to be not less unrea- 
sonable than his Mahometan colleague. 

All spoculations on tho issue of the insurrectipn must be 
dependent on tho maintenance or dissolution of Iplh boosted 
alliance of the three Imperial Courts. From thetjomincnco- 
inent of tlift troubles in Herzegovina the Russian Govern- 
ment o.stcntttiionsly allowed tho initiative in diplomacy to 
Anstrio, as the Power most immediately concerned in tho 
rcstox-ation of tranquillity. The task of drawing up tho 
Koto or statement ol tho terms to bo imposed on the Porto 
was enlrubted to Count Andrasky ; and the document, 
after i^- had been approved by Germany and Russia, was 
tendered jointly by the three Govornments for the appro 
of England, Franco, and Italy. General Igkatieff has 
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rapmrted at ConAtaTitmopIe all the proposals of Austria, iaajnstputiishiixcnifortheirauperstitioaseiTOiu. 
urith the professed inioniiou of asserting the soveroiguty Catholics, on the other hand, decline to ask proteotjto. for 
oftbePo)^. Nevertheless, within a few weeks anontiro their Bistei^s and daughters against evils which, if they 
change has taken place in the language of the llusslan exist, have been voluntarily encountered. The preamble 
Sournala which are controlled or inspired by the Government. T. Guamoxkb's Bill recites the expediency of inquiiy 

The influence of a press which has no liberty is freqnently respecting the increase and character of monastic and con- 
mischievous, and ite tone is habitually perplexing. When ventual institutions in Groat Britain, and reBi)ectiug their 
half adozen semi-official papers at St. Petersburgand Moscow property and income, and matters connected therewith. A 
suddenly advocate a new lino of policy, it may bo inferred, Commitleo which sat a few years ago collected ample iufor- 
not necessarily that the Government has changed its pur- mation on all the j>oints with which Parliament can be sup- 
pose, but that it is thonght expedient to disturb tho posed to have any concern ; and it was stated more thau 

impressions which had previously existed. Tho Russian once daring the debate that a Catholic Directory ebn- 

press has now renewed its chronic antagonism to Turkey; taining a complete list of convents may be bought for 
and it encourages Servia and Montenegro to hike tho a shilling. There are a few cstablishiu^tS of ; 

aggressive course which they had hitherto been forbidden and Bovenil of nous, and tho colkcti^e,^p^pe^f^;^ld 
by tho Russian Government to adopt. It is no longer the communities is insignificant* lie 
thought expedient to insist on tho necessity of maintaining who wero to be appointed by the Bill Wei^ 
the triple alliance ; and Austria as well os Turkey is held matters, to ascertain whether tho laws of. 

up as an object of national jealousy. It is worth 'while to Hupevstitious uses were violated. They 

observe that England is simultaneously tliroatcned with as Sir T. CnAMUiiiiS must know, that 
Russian aggression in Asia. One journal announocs tho is cai'efully Bccured by trust-deeds drawn W expert! 
necessity of an advance toivards the Persian Gulf, and in- lawyers according to tho best precedents of codyeyaht^ 
forms tho English nation that, if it objects, it must take Another duty of the Commissioners would have beeU' U 
the con8e(iuonees. report on any regulations which miglit bo needed respect 

The intimation of a change in Russian policy is iliought convents in Great Britain. If justices or Commissioueri 
to confirm a mmour that the Emperor of Russia meditates wore empowered to hold visitations of convents tb< 
either temporary or final rotii'ement from the anxieties and protection of tho inmates, it would beeoiuo a point of 
labours of government. Alexandku II., although tho honour with tho most conturinicioua nun to give no infor- 
bonndarics of the Empire have been widely extended | mation to the heretical intruders. It is highly probable 

during his reign, i.s belitsved bn ordinary occasions to I that a peevish or tyrannical Superior may make those who 

favour a prudent and moderate policy, and to regard ' under her control extremely uncomfortable ; but intor- 
war with aversion. Ho is also strongly attached, ferciico from without would be as unanimously resented as 

both from reasons of Slate and through laniily feeling, iu a private family. 

to tho German alliance; and in later years he has The Govemment had, with superflnons courtesy, granted 
1 ‘eiiewod friendly relations with Au.^tria. In his ab.sence, pa))ei*H in pi-eparatiou for Sir T. Guam uEtts’s Bill, consisting 
oj after his abdication, supreme power would devolve on principally of letU r.s from English Ministers abroad in 
his Hon ; and it is thought that tho Czauewitch belongs tb answer to communictations from tho Foreign Office. Tho 
tho Old Russian party, and shares its dislike oi the Ger- various Govcrninciifs to which they are accredited, with 
mans as well as its ambitious aspirnlions. His supposed only one or two exceptions, inform thorn that there have 
sympathy with tho wrongs of Denmark, which is attributed lieon no recent regulations or laws aflecting monastic or 
to tho influcnco of his wife, is probably not beyond his conventual institutions. Tho Duchy of Hesse and two 
control ; but there is no doubt tliat tho national or of the Swiss Cantons have suppressed convents, or have 
exclusively Russiun parly is also the most turbu- forbidden them to receive new members. Tbo Minister at 
lent and aggressive in foreign policy. In a readjust Rome reminds Lord DruuY that all institutions of the kind 
meat of intemationfil redations a Russian Em}>eror have heen HUfiprossrcl in Italy ; and the Minister at Stock- 
might perhaps bo disposed to prefer tho alliance of bolm rc]>ortH, not for tbo first time, that monastic institu- 

France to that of Germany; and ho would necessarily tions nro not tolerated in Sweden and Norway. It is 

pursue objects which would bo inconsistent with the in- difficult to uiul(?i*stand tho object of printing .several pages of 
tcrcsia of Austria. Tbo cnldiicsB which existed between familiar or UvSeless information. If all the States of Europe 

Vienna and St, Petersburg for many years after the prohibited moii.'istic institutions, it would still be incoii- 

Crimean War was but a coiitinuanco of tho personal sistent with the principles of English legislation to interfere 
animosity with which both Alexandku I. and Njcjiolas had with the cstablisiiment of voluntary clubs. It may probably 
constantly regarded Mkttkkmcu. The temper and in- liavo been necessary in Italy and in some other Catholic coun- 
clinailon of an absolute Sovereign are to be taken into tries to dissolve associations which, wero pernicious to 
account in tho calculation of political prubabilitics, but tho society or hostile to the Government. It was not for tho 
approbensions or hopes which are founded on tho opinions protection of nuns supposed to be arbitrarily imprisoned, 
of the CzAUEWiTCH are premature, and perhap.M chimerical, bat for urgent political reasons, that tho Italian Parliament 
It is not yet certain that tho Emperor Alexander intends seized tho property of tho numerous orders. The prohibi- 
to aMicatc, and it is scarcely probable tliat a Regent would, tion of monastic institutions in Sweden and Norway, where 
during his temporary withdrawal, venture on tho intro- there is scarcely any Roman Catholic population, is auhis** 
dnetionof a new and dangerous system of policy. ^ The torical relic of ancient religious jealousies. When Lutheran- 
diihcultios which have hitherto impeded the ambitious ism was established as tho only authorized communion in 
projocts of Russia still remain. Austria will long kir the Sweden, tho legislators of the tirno w’ould not have pro- 
way to Constantinople, and on this point Hungary is oveu fessed the tolorauco of Sir T. CiiAMUEUfl or Mr.NEWDKGAtn. 
more thoroughly in earnest than the Western portion of It is because Governments have wanted money, or bocausd 
the xnonarchy. War on tho Eastern question \vould not they have apprehended danger, that thoy have disc^ouragod 
. have boon so long postponed if tho conquest of Turkey monastic communitic.s. English nunneries have small 
had boon an easy undorUiking. ondowraents, and they are absolutely devoid of political 

importance. It is intelligible that they should be regarded 
with disapproval and dislike ; but it i.s thcidlost of affccta- 
STATE SUPERVISION OF CONVENTS. iion.s to cuJtiv.aLo ofiiciou.s solicitmio for tho welfare of the 

inmates. 

O F all tho fanciful measures which aro annually or Tho aiteiupts which have sometimes been made to in- 
poriodi^lly pix)posi!Ml by private members, the Bills for torfere with inonastio or .scini-monastio institutions in 
the supervision of convents aro the oddest. Sir Q’hoaiaS Ireland have not famished encouraging precedents. The 
has for the present year undertaken the task principles and traditions of hluglish govornmeiit and legis- 
which ^as formerly wont to dovolro on Mr. Newdeoatb, lation aro inconsislent with a censorial supervision of ws- 
Porhnps tiie mover may by this tune ho convinced that a ligious or socnlar associations. Trade.Uuions, which aro 
No-Popery agitation is no longer practicablo in England, fnr more powerful bodies than monasterio.s, aie at lost re- 
Thc alarmists who aro troubled by tho ezistonce of convents cognized us legitimato associations, mid oven indnlgctl 
poisnado themselves that thoy aro exempt from religious with special iramnnities. All the monastic and cdh-'cntunl 
prejudice, or oven that they foci a meritorious sympathy for institutions in (5 rent Britain, if they were to conTOnlmto 
victims who hold a creed which they detest. It would bo titeir energies on a common object, could slToct notfo'ng 
pleasanter for themselves, anti loss troublesome fo othem, i! approaching in importance to a week’s strike of coUiors or 
.giif they would refleeWhat tho mis'jrable condition of reoluses | ongineers. Tho coercion exercised bj Trade Councils ovor 
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tlio membora of Iho Uniona is rnoro atringent. than that of 
£111 abbcKH oiror hor imna ; bat in both eases the submission 
is in one sen.^o voluntary, and in the case of convents 
it is absoluiely spontaneous. It is searcoly respuctful 
to the IIou-so of Commons lo found a demand for 
legislation on vnguo rumours of aet.s of personal 
violenco or restraint of lib(*ri.y, which, if they could 
bo proved, would admit of remedy without any cliango 
ill the law. If men or woinoii think fit to subject 
thomselvos to a despotic govern inent, they run a cerLiin 
risk of ill-trealnumt ; but all liiat ea i be askc'il on their 
behalf is that their oonLriiet ami \i< cfmaeijuencos should 
not be recognized by law. A few si‘t ediM-s froui religiOus 
orders find that, their liberty i.s sulliciently j>nh« eU^I, 
though they may probably incur soci.il jKmiilties by the 
afissoriion of their independoma*. To women I'speeially the 
disuji}>roval of religious teiichcTs und of their own I'amilios 
would be more formidable than tlio labalous <*raoliioa which 
oiico formed the subject of popular ealuiunics. The public 
opinion of a sect is, wdthin its own limit s, almost irre.sj.«^liblo. 
The theory tliat the obligatum ol monastic vow.s depemds j 
upon material force is the sLuillowri^t. of delusions, plonks 
and nnns observe their respective rules, either because they 
think them binding on their con.icienoe.i, or in deferoiieo to 
the conventionjil belief of (heir religions commiiuioii. If 
they chose to leave the cloister tlic tluors would be open, 
but no law can prevent eeclc.'iastical or social excoiiiumni- 
eution. 

Tlu* unconscious projinllee. against Roman (^\i]iolio 
doctrines which suggests an anxietj' for the proteclion of 
1;ho inmates of convents liiuls t'xpiession in some of the 
provisions of the Rill which is fir the present happily dis- 
posed of. Sir T. CilA>niKRs propose. 1 that seven (hnii- 
luLssiimcrs should bo pcnnanetitly eliarged with the super- 
intoiidenco of monastic ami conventual instiiutioiiH. Two 
of iLie number were to be appointe l by tiie Roman 
Catholic Poor Scdiools Co mm i rice, a body mi known to (bo 
law, which would eerlaiidy iiavo refri.sed to co-operate with 
heretical persecutors of religious orders, A stranger pro- 
vision was that one member of lIic inspect l.ig body should 
\h} nomiuuted by tho Coiuinissioners in l.umu^y. It is 
(evident that tho fnimors of tho measuie thought that 
persons bound by religious vow.^ w’ore ejititled to tho same 
protection which is provided lor tho.so who are confined 
on tho grounds of alleged luuaey. They might at lea.st have 
romembered that both rcil and alleged lunatics are always 
eager to escape IVoin eoidiiienion!., while the members of 
rciigions orders would nnanlinouily reject an ollieial ord<jr 
of Jiheraiion. Jn a lawsuit which atiracled popular 
attention some j’cars ago, a nun .sued the <* 0 !niminily 
from which she had been removed for restilutiun 
«>f conventual righLs. Thu CtJiue.nts Commission was lo 
have £dl tho powers of the Hnperior (.^)urts in Rnglaud 
or Scotland, and all con.stublos and kcepiu’.s of prisons 
were to obey iho orders of the Conenissioners. It 
might perhaps have been possible to pass such an Act 
during the cnizo of the I'npal Aggression, but »Sir T. 
CliA.Mi;KIi3 comes too late. I’lio country liius aire.ady re- 
fuRod to slmro Mv, Gi.apstoxi:’.‘» fright at the more leceiit 
pretensions of the I'oi’K ; and, although conveiitiuil iii- 
stituiion.s arc repugnant to the national j ii dgruuni aud 
taste, they are regarded Avith eijiuinimity or eoiittunjiliious 
indifiercnco. PirHCCution is not nece.s.sarily inoperative; 
but any yicrsecntion which is possiblu in J'higland would be 
frivolous as well as oppressive, ft would bo practieally 
impossible to ])rcvf*ut a nombop of unriiarried women from 
living in one house, or from abstaining from nil intorcour.so 
witli the rest of tin* world. TJio regulations to Avhicli they 
may submit depend entirely on their own choice; and if 
they think lit lo starvt^or otliL-rwisc hicnrnujodu ihein.'clvt'S, 
no Comrai.ssioner.s can ell'e;;l-ually iusirt on their leadii.g a 
comfortable and rational life. 


FRANCE. 

rpHE election of OAMUiiTTA as Chairman of the Budget 
JL Commitleo is ii sigTiilieaut indieiitioii of his position 
in the Chamber of Deputies iw compared Avith hw pomtiow 
in tho Assembly. Even in the latter body ho exercised a 
great though scawely recognized intluonco ; but it was 
rather iu virluo of tbo strongth which it was thought he 
might porvf^uss out of doors than from iho viitos he could 
command on a diA islon. In the Assembly ho Avas a pcrvKXi 
outside the [Parliamentary system; in tho new Cluimber he 


is one of the most important members of that system. He 
is more and more booQining tho recogmased Icsader of the 
liibeial Opposition, but the divorgonco betAveon his views 
and t hose of tho Govornmeut is not wide enough to prevent 
him from giving them a general support. It is idreadjr' 
evident that the nocosaity of securing this support is con- 
slantly pivaout to them tis an ossoutial' clement in their 
calculations. His spoeoh, on taking the chair for the first 
tiim.‘, is another proof that the eloctions have gone pre- 
r!i.sely in tho way in which it all along seemed 
likidy that they would go. In tho Assembly M. Gambetta 
liad lo remember that, though the declared Irroeoncilables 
were fuiv ill number, tlio issue betwtjuiihis policy aud theirs 
hnd not been fairly presented to the Itepublican party. 
Noav that the elections have proA'cd that the Irrccoucili- 
ahlo minority is os small in the country as it was in the 
A.sscmbly, -\1. Gam bet lA speaks with a docibion which is 
iiftccHsanly Avanting to a man who cannot convey to others 
the asHiirciuco w'hich he feels himself. Franco, he declares, 
has at the present moment a wise, ordiudy, and progressive 
R(;pablic, Avhicli gives security to all legitimate interests, 
au'l nflbr-.s guarantees of liberty wliich only disorderly 
spirits can tliink insuilieicnfc. There is no further ploco 
for constitutional conflicts ; iho anxictie.s and iho labours of 
tlui Legislature must in future be devoted to the develop- 
ment of tho matei'ial and mnnil iiilerosts of the nation. 

(jfAAiiiKTiA could not have more completely dissoci- 
ated iiimsulf from tho extrorne memborH of bis own party, 
and ho has boiui imabled to do this by the change which 
the ch^ctions liavn worked in the composition of that party. 

Ill the A.ssombly there were moderate Republicans who 
did not, ami extreme Republicans who did, recognize M. 
Gamiu/jt^ as their leader. With the first he had nothing 
to do; with tho last his chief concern was to prevent thorn 
from bri'aking out into open mutiny. In tho newChambor 
there arii nioilerato Republicans who find their iheorie.s of 
moderation hi st c^xpressed hy M. GAMBioriA, and ho i.s tims 
cnahli-d to keep under better control tho niiiliuous olemcnt 
among his old folio wer.s. His policy from i^^73 to iSyb 
was a prolonged ajipeal tVom tho Assembly to the constitu- 
encies, and tlio constitiuncics have answered it by electing 
a Gliiimher in Avliieli M. Oamheita is able to lay aside a 
militant policy and devote himself to financial details, Tho 
rest of liis speech was apparently iidondcd to lay to rest 
the nl.irm AA Ideli might he excited by tho election of an 
advocate of an Ineornc-tax as Chairman of tho Budget 
Goiuioitlec. aM. GAMbtTTA is not of o])iiiion that the pre- 
.M'lit is tlio rigid, moment for startling financial changes. 
In the.se mutters there should be no r.ish experiments. 
Time mid opinion cannot bo hiuTicd ; tlioy must be left to 
rj[jeii of tliciuselviTfl. 

T)ie only field in which M. GAXin 'TTA doo.snot feel disposed 
to maintain thi.s studied moderation is inecclesia.st.ioal uftairs. 
Idle iinro thought ofbalLa-dozcii bishops collected together in 
one r«)orn seems to bo loo much for him. The bishops who 
founded the Catholic Gniversity of Paris iiiulcr the law of 
last Suv-iloii have lately hold the annual meeting jirescribcd 
by the statutes of the University, aiul a note in tho Union 
gives a summary of their ]abonr.s. They have nttondod to 
tho ordinary buBinoss of tho University, including tho or- 
ganization of iho threo facultios of Arbs. LaAv, and Science, 
'flicy have gone over the Gniver.sity accounts, and they 
haA^e created two new profe.ssorships. Mnding thomsolvc's 
toi^ether, they have naturally consiiicrcd tho probable effect 
of aM. Waodington’s Bill on iho future of Ihti free Univor- 
sitie.*5. TIkt liavo communicated to ono anotbor t he astoninh- 
nient and regret AV'ith w^hich tho hoavs that the mixed Board • 
of MvainirRT.s is to bo abolished has been received by tlio 
lathers vf families in their several dioco.sc.s, and tho 
Cardinal Anrlibishop.s of RolkniiikI Pauls have undertaken 
t«> eouviy to tho Government the sentiments of thifir 
brethren in pro.spocb of thi.s umixpecled attack on a 
law so recently voted, aud on tho faith of which so muck 
has been undertaken. It is difficult to imagine a milder 
remonsimneo, considering that it comos from a body which 
has been collecting loorge sums of inonoy for the foundation 
of a Cal liolic University, and now Ix-licvca that the object 
of Ibuudirig it will in a groat measure be defeated by tlun 
sinlden reversal of the legislation of laat year. Of course 
it by no ineana follows that the Govenunent ought to pay 
any attention to thoir roprosentations. Those who twk 
what they could get from tho late Aasembly took it ia the 
full knovdedge that tho Asiembly did not roprosent iay 
opinions bi*t its own-, and that, if they chose to invQSfa 
money in canyiag out i>ower» given by it, they mad®^ 
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the iavestraenta at their own risk. J3nt unlucky investors | 
are nRually allowed to make their lameutations in company, 
and the privilep:© which is freely p^ranted to Turkish bond- 
Tthhiers one would think, have been coiioedod with 

equal justice to tho directors of a Catholic University. 
M, GAUSKTrA, BO fh.r as bis views are to be gathered from 
the jourfis^ which is rej^arded as his organ, i.s iiot of this 
Opinion. Tho bishops, the Ui'juibHquti JfW>/^;a^«c3 Iuvb dis- 
covered, cannot legally ho absent from their dioceses with- j 
out the leave of tho i^Uief of the State, By meeting to 1 
protest against M. Wadoingtok’s Bill, they have brought 
themselves under the law which prescribes that no national 
or inotnipoUtan council, no diow^san sj'uod, and no deli- 
berative assembly shall bo held without tlio (‘;:p]*ess consent j 
of tho GovernmcMit. In originating an agitation aguiust a 
proposed act of logislation they have further violated the : 
iirticlo of the Ooncordai, wlui*li obliges all bishops to swear | 
that they will not talcf* part, in any assoeiation svliinh is j 
flii'ectcd against the public ])eucc. To ih»i lirst of these | 
charges it has been answered very truly tlmt, inasmuch as i 
the law now allows bishops to set up GiiivcrHities ' 
of their own, that permission must be held <o carry with 
it the permission to meet tijgether for the transaction i 
of University business, and so lar, thcrolbre, tlu^ law pro- 
hibiting the holding of synoJs or dehberativ(i assi'mldics 
has been repealed. As regards tho sricund, it is true that 
there is a law, dating from the revolutionary pcjriod, tliat 
no bislnq) rnny go outside liis diocese without h'avo. But 
this same lavv forbids bishops to bo addmssed as Mon- 
siiigneur, and uudccH it illegal for a pi’iost to wear tho 
ocAslesiastioal habit in the stretjt. Jf, therefon^, the Icgisla- 
lion f)f the year X. is to dctoj’inino the present, relations of 
the Government with the clergy, it will i\<n bo sulfieient to 
eontim* each bishop in his own ecpaialo cage. Other 
i( forms will have t<i be ctlectcd ; in fact, tho ccclefiiastic.'d 
history of Finnce for the last Ihrec-cpiartors a century 
will have to bo w'ipisl out. Tho third charge, that the act 
of requesting tho Archbisliops of lloiiKN' and I'aius to con- 
vey to tho Government tho. dislike which iicrkun Froneh 
hishopsfool towards M. Waiuunoton’s Bill in volvos a breach 
of tho oath not to tuko part in proceodiugs ag.aiiist tbi* public 
ponce, is morooxl raordinarythaiieitlier of the others. Grant- 
ing that the bishops have taken an oath not to do anything 
calculated to cause a breach of tho peace, they have only 
sworn to avoid what it is the duly of every g<»od citizen to 
avoid witliout swearing. Con.soqucntly, if the bisiiops have 
biokcu their oath by mooting tog(jlhcr to oppo.-’o a Bill 
wliieh has been introdnco«l inio thi' Chatnbi?r of Dqmtics, 
any layiiieu who meet for the .same purpose €aro equally 
guilty of* nil offeneo against fiie pnblic pcaei‘. Wlicn a 
bishop swears not to disturb the public trarKpiiility, he 
tloea not take on himself an obligation peculiar to bishop.s ; 
he only takes on him.self', in a way pcculinv to bi.shops, an 
obligation which is comiiion to clergy find laity, li to tell 
tho Government that certain father.^ of liunilie.s are grieved 
at hearing that mixed J’oard.s of K.\uininers arc to be abo- 
lisluul is a breach of tho episcopal oath, it would bo a 
breach of the general <loly of agoixl citizen if tho fathers of 
familie.s had theiii.selvcs made a siniiJar ro presentation. Jf 
this is so, what becomes of freedom of speech aud tho right 
of associalion? If this is not so, it follows that a bisliop\s 
oath inipose.s on him an obligaiitm wliieh is not shared by 
tho laity, aud consequently that the laily may, without iii- 
tMirring .any blame, ttike part in meetings directed agahi.st 
tlio public peace. This is a dangerous docirino fur tho 
Xiepublicau party to asa»>ciatc with itself, and on further 
reflection M. Gamhktia will pi’obably let it drop. 

This parado of concordats, organic laws, and other 
machinery designed to rogulate "tho rckitioua between 
Chui^h and Stalo under totally dillei’cnt coiiditious from 
those which now exLsL will seem to Kngli.shmeii almost as 
absurd as those .appoaE to the Tudor legislation which are 
common in tho mouths of a certain small section of fanatics 
in this country. It is possible, however, that AJ. G amuktta 
may have au object in pointing h# tho.so rusty weapons 
which is less unworthy of a statesman than on the surface 
it appears to bo. Ho is compelled by circumstances to tako 
Tip a strongly anti-olorical line, and in doing this ho has 
to elect between appealing to law and appealing to popular 
passion. It is onfoHunato that it should be noccs.sary to mako 
Auoh a choice ; but given tliat it is, bo may perhaps think 
that it is safer to enter upon m pH>bably intorminable con- 
tixiversy as to the effqct of (*ertain obsolete statutes than to 
i/fStoke a discussion npon first principles. When theo- 
logical passions ran |i)gh the part of Mr. Nswdsoats is 


cerl-ainly preforablo to the part of Lord GKOiini? Goi^xAf, 
and it ia well to bear this in mind when estimating. M. 
Gamuktta’s otherwise inexplicable attitude towards, the 
clergy. 


TIJK ALUTinrA AXB ML^TLETOB, 

TTIHE story of Ihe running down of tho MUtletoi'y sad 
.JL enough in it.self*, has also hud a .singularly unfortunate 
Hcqnel. it was unfortunate that at the Gosport inquest 
Prince LkiKjni^ln shoul<l, hy a flagrant irregularity .whidi 
tile Coroucr unaccountably permitted, Lave introduced a 
letter from the Qlm^kn as part of his ovidcnce, and havo 
thus given at the very imlttet a falao turn to the question; 
fiTwl it is not (liliicult to uinl(?rstanil the influences whioli 
paralysed iho mind.s of tho Coroner nnd hie jury, l)olh on 
this occasion and at tliti adjourned sitting when they had 
tho a.ssistaiico of Baron OiiAMWKLL. The other inquest 
had a still more illogic:al rc.sult, for a verdict of accidental 
; de^ath was coupled with a di.stinct charge of carelessness 
I and rockleHsuess agaiuRt tho navigating ofiicer of tho Boyal 
yacht. Tho irrelovaiifc prodnd ioii of the Qukkn’s letter to 
Lord 10XF.TLK, though .subi-equuutly explained, farther tended 
to confuse and cmbittcT the discussion ; and it is especially 
unfortunate that tljo subject should be revived at the pr^ 
sent moment. T'liere has been throughout an obvious liesL 
I tation in speaking plainly on tlii.s subject, irom a 
feeling very natural and proper in itself — of defer- 
eiicti U) tJio Quej'.n ; but it rcquirc.s very little consider- 
ation to BOO tliat, iijmrt from tho fact that her own life 
was ill peril, Iho bad nothing whaiover to 

do with tho accident. In Buck a case tho Sovereign 
is necessarily in tho baiula of tho ollioials who have charge 
of her, iind tho fact that they acted in u. way which not only 
I led to t)»o douth nf .several of her subjects but endangered 
her own lil’e is ccriiiiiily not a reason whjr they should bo 
treated with utniiio lenity or screonod from tho natural 
cousequencos of their eouduct. Xcithing can bo more 
mischievous or unfair than to associate tho Crown in a 
pei'.soiial mariner with public controversies. In naval and 
military, as in jiolitic.ul, allairs the oflieials concerned most 
boar their own responsibilities. Everybody, however, 
knows perfectly well that in this ease, if Brineo Lkix]SO£N 
ami Captain Wm.cji had been in command of a common 
fateiiniUiat, or engaged m any of tho ordinary /services of 
their prufessiuii, they would have been dealt with in a very 
diJIi*reiit wuy from that wliieh has hern adojited, and that 
one or Uio other would have bueii tried by uii opou court- 
martial in tin* regular wav, or perhap.s have had to answer 
a ehargtj of manshiuglilcr iu a criminal court. It appears 
froiu tho cornspondonco which has just boon presented to 
ruriiaTnont, that, instead of this, t heso olhoci-s were uxamiped 
by a 8ecn:t CouiiniLte**, tho evidence tukoa by which 
has never been divniged. On tho strength of this private 
and contidontiul inquiry', Vriiico Lr.ixiKuiiX has boon ac- 
quitioil by the Admiralty, ami Ciiptaiu WELCH, though 
blamed for “not having exhibited snflicient care aud at- 
“ Iciiliuu so as to have avoided all risk of accident,’* is 
let oil’ with a formal I’tiprimand, while, at the saiuu time, 
ho i.*--, as a mark of special favour, e.vonipicd from tho rule 
of tho service us to Hlaif uppointmciils which has just beoii 
rigidly enforced in reguid to tho other ofllcers of tho 
Albert a. 

It is unpleasant to have to go back on tlw detail.s of this 
disaster, but I he exiravirdiiiin-y cour.'.c which has been pur- 
sued by tho Admirally leaves us no altei'uatlvo but to do 
so. It is laid down anioug the rnle.s of tho ‘roail at sea 
that, if twu 8hi])[i, one of whieli in a sailiiig ship and the 
I other u steam siiip, tiro proceeding in sueii direct ions as to 
involve riok of collision, tho stojiui ship bhnil keep out of 
the way of tlio Siulhig ship; that every steam ship, 
; 5 (i-hcu appi'^iacbing another ship .so us to involve risk 
dl collision, hbull slacken lior spc'cd, or, if in^cossaiy, 
stop and rcver.so ; and that any vessel overtaking any 
other ves.sel shall keep out of the way ®f that vessel. Tho. 
Albcrla-y as far as the publifthed eviden<‘e goes, viol|ited 
every ono of theso rules in llio most recklo<*s mannei*. Tho 
Alberta was bearing down on the Mu^ileioe fit tho^i-te. of 
sovoiitet'ii inile.s au hour, while tho latter was nioviog 
slowly in a light wind and unable to quicken her speed 
at will ; yet the Albnrlu not ojdy did not got out of 
Gw* way of the Bailing vesaeJ, or skfcken opcied, but 
went straight at her, and even whoA ckwo to Iier did not 
stop and reverse, nrtil a oollision was inevitable. Captain 
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Wblch in one part of Lift evidence romarked that, *• if a 
“ vcsacl — meaning the MistletoG — “ had made up its 
^ mind to got under his bows, no skill upon earth could 
stop her,'^ and this supposed suicidal intention on tho 

d of the Mktletoe was apparently tho basis of his do- 
D. Wo will not, however, speculate as to the intentions 
of the Alberta, Nolxjdy supposes that her commandors 
deliberately resolved to run down tho yacht ; and it is in- 
deed tolerably obvious bow the aoekloiit happened. Boih 
Prince LfUNiNOKNand Captain Werh chose to “ take it for 
‘‘ granted,*' as they said, wdion they first observed tho 
yuchi, that, i^tstead of tivsir having to get out of her way, 
according to the rule, she would got out of their way ; and 
having uiado up thoir minds on 1 his point, they turned their 
eyes away and looked hard iu the opposite direction, and 
did not sec wliei'o tho actually was till they 

almost on tho top of her. Even then, if they had at oiico 
stopped and reversed, the collision might possibly have 
been avoided, or at h^ast its force might have been 
lessened ; but the reversal of the engines w’lis delayed till 
it bad the effect, not of aviu tiug, but of precipitating, loss 
of life. 'I'lius tho Albcrfti did not, as she should have done, 
keep out of tlio way of the sailing vessel ; sho did not 
sliiekeii sjictjil ; nor did she stop and reverse till too 
late. MoitM)\er she aiso broke tho rule as to keeping 
a propcj’ look-out. Jm^rodible as it may sccin, tlirre 
was no look-out in her bows of any kind. (Captain W kj.cii 
took tlie wholo of this duty upon himself, standing on 
the paddle-bridge, with bis view olwcured by the funnel 
and «heUcr-hou.se, Ids attention dislmoted both by tbe 
visits of gossipy members of tho Royal suite, and by 
his inability to ace both sides of the ship without 
going from one part of the bridge to another. Oiio of the 
olUcci’vS of t.h(5 Alherfit assorted iu the witnoH.s-lK)x that 
it was iioeessary that the C^UKEN should tnivel rapidly ; but 
Ciiptaiu Wi LOU himself admitted that “ it matle no dilfor- 
unco whether ilie Queen was on board or not,*' and that 
he was boimd to observe “ the regular rules of stec^r- 
ing.” It is clear, however, that he had iw* right to n.ssuino 
that the sailing vessel would depart from iheso rules, which 
were in fact necessary for her protection, and also that he 
himself violated them. This is imlced aeknowlcdged by the 
Lonls of tho Admirally, who iu their letter on the subject 
“ coiisidor^ in accordance with tho liiniitig of tho Court, 
that# tho course stccrid by the Alberta should havcj been 
“ such that sbo could not havo been lirought into collision 
“ with the Mistletoe through any alteration of course made 
“ by that vessel ” ; and it must borcinembcrcd that, cxce[»t 
at the very hwt insliiut, tlio Mistletoe is not proveil to have 
altered her course in the hiast. 

It is plradt'd tliat Captaiu Welch, though lio wan at 
fault iu this case, is a very clever seaman ; but this 
docs not nffbc't the ([re.^itiou. On tliia point naron 
BramweUi, in his addn ss to the coroners jury, remarked 
that a man was guilty of manslaughUT “if, though 
** perfectly skilful, lie }et becomes recklessly iniliffeivnt 
“ to tho lives of persons with whom ho is brought 
“ iuto contact.** “Suppose,” ho adiled, “a man to 
“say: — ‘ lam in a hurry, and shall drive through that 
“ ‘ crowded thoroughfare as fast as [ can, ami people must 
“ ‘ get out of the way the be^t they can* ; if any ono was 
“ killed that would be iijanslaughtor, though the driver 
“ might be the host wli ip w'ho «!Vor sat on a cuach-box.” 
It may ]K*i*baps bo suspected that iu Captain Wkecu’s case 
it was his excessive cuiilidouee iu himself which lt?d him 
astray. Soon after the accident a well-known yachtsman 
published a letter iu which ho .^aid, in nderenco to thi.s 
offictM’, “ Wo of the Royal Yacht (/lub have especial oppor- 
“ tuiiities of admiring liis skill and marvelling at bis nerve, 
“ when ho ia bringing his Royal fiviglit into Cowes Har- 
“ hour at full speed through an anciioragc blocked with 
“ vessels ; of ton and often I havo Jieard the involuntary 
“ cxclauiatiou, * What a wonderful man that Welch is ! ' ” 
It may bo thought, however, that thftse wonderful cxplolti^, 
like fcah* of mad galloping through tho streets, aro not 
exactly compatible with public safety. It is true that 
Cuptain WiiLoir has kept clear of accidents till now, but it 
is going too iiir to say, ms tho Admiralty docs, that hitherto 
“ hib prococtlings havo given entire vsatisfaction," for it is 
known that liis dashing style of navigation has long boon 
a sourci alarm and d anger to 3 whtsmcii frcqueiiting th© 
Sohmt, who go ihore, it sfiould be observed, not to SCJ© 
tho Queen, but to enjoy their sports at a suitable place. 

It IS impubsible, in reading tbe very mild reprimand 
betstowcil ou Captaiu Welch by tbe Admiralty — like 


the “ nangbty, naughty ” of a fond mamma to an nnmly 
darling— not to think of the severity with which Captain 
Dawkins was treated for a similar fault of *‘ want of 
judgment and want of duty in handling his shipf' 
As far as Prince Lkininoen is concerned, tho decision of 
tho Admiralty is not perhaps nnreasohable ; only, it tbe 
Prince is to & merely an oriiameutal person in attendance 
on the Queen, ho ought to keep oft* the steering-bridge, 
and not distract tho real commander's attention. As it 
wa.s, the man really in charge scorns to havo been tho 
boatswain, who tapped liis Captain ou tho shoulder in 
order to awaken him to the danger they wore in. The way 
in which tho Admiralty has condoned Captain Welch's 
ofl’enco i.s, IjowoviT, a very serious matter, because 
it implies cither that olBcors iu attendance on tho Queen 
are not expected to obey the rules of the sea with the same 
scrupulous attention as other navigators, or that these 
rules are of no great oonsoquonco in any case. And it is 
from this point of view that the public will regard it. 
Mr. 1Iky\yoop, wlio is “ highly satislied,” and can hardly 
find words to express bis “ gratijful acknowledgmonts ’* 
for the “ libuiul compeusution ’* awardtjcl to him for the 
loss of his yacht and sister-in-law, has, it seems, “ expressed 
“ a hope that all Iboling which might haveanson in conse- 
“ qucnce of tliis hiiiu‘ulablc accident should bo allowed 
“ to rest now and fi)r over.” Mr. JJeywood has of course 
a right to bo sutisfiod if ho chooses ; but, for our own part, 
we must express a hope aud belief that there is still somt* 
part of tho nation which thinks it important that law ami 
jnslice sbould be fairly carried out without respect of 
persons, and whicli will not allow an audacious breach ol 
discipline to bo passed ovur iu this equivocal mauucr. 


COMPULSORY KDTJCATKKX. 

T he debale on Mr. Dixon’s Elementary Education Act 
Amendment Bill w^as necessarily wanting in spirit. 
There are only two things that euuUl have given life lo a 
discussion on sojwell-woni a subject — a probability that the 
Jfill migJit bo darned, or a prospect of extracting from 
the tioieniment some indie.ation of tlieir educational 
policy. Nc'ithc.r of these oloiuents of interest was pre- 
sent on \Vc(lnc.s(lay. It was >vcll known that tho Bill 
would bo rejected ; and as Lord Sanuon has promised to 
inti’odiioe a Rill of his own lntt?r in the Session, then 
W'as no chance of his prematurely disclosing the pro- 
visions of wdiich it is to con-sist. Consequently thospccclu ^ 
had no practical purpose in them, and, as everything that 
can be said about elementary cu’ication baa already' hv.cn 
said many time.s over, it is nnpo.ssible either to fool or feign 
any pk.*asnro iu hearing it said again. 

Mr. SANDrcmi) juay claim tho credit of having done his 
best to import new matter into tho discussion. It is true that 
this new matter was only an old sophism ro-drossod ; but 
where originality is bo hard 1o aciiievo a judicious revival 
is not to bn di'spisod. Mr. Sandeoud is of opinion that tlu 
interests of a family will be consnlted and uuderatood bv 
the father lietter than by tho State. This might be true it 
the fatiior could be trusted in all cases to take, we will not say 
an Intel ligeat, but even a commonly unbiased, view oi 
those interests. As it is, a groat number of fathers 
think a great deal more of their own interests than ol 
any one clse’s. They want their children’s wages or their 
children’s services, and so they keep them at homo instead 
of sending them to school. We do not say that there may 
not he extreme cases of illness and tho like as to which 
such claiuLs havo a right to bo heard ; wo are tosi- 
iiig the ai’gutuent by the ordinary run of tolerably halo and 
visibly selfi.sb man kind. Doas Mr. Sanueoed hold this matter 
to be one in wliicli tho interests of a family arc under- 
stood by the fat her better than by tho Rtato P If he does, 
he ought to have tho courago of his opinions and to admit 
that it is not so much any particular scheme of education 
that ho dislikes oh education in general. Of course, if it 
were an open question whether it is better for a child to 
grow up in t<jtal ignorance dr to be able to read and 
write and cast accounts, it might bo fairly argued that 
a father, though not an unerring judge in the matter, 
is likely to bo at least as good a judge ae Parliament. 
Bui if it is taken as beyond dispute that every 
child ought to possess these rudiments of knowledge, 
it jV no longer a matter of doubt whetherv th«li 
is consulting a child’s interest iiA- on nis 

going to school, or the father m fteopiag bun away 
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from school. Mr. Sandfobd is not cron consistent with j 
himself. A little later on in bis speech ho said that it is | 
the duty of the State to provide a sound E^lish education 
^or those who are not able to alFord it. But if a sound 
English education is only an uncertain benefit — benefit, 
that is, for some children, but not for others— why should 
the State provide it ? And if a sound lilngliah education is 
an indisputable benefit to a child, bow can the father 
who rejects it bo said to know his child’s interests 
bettor than the State which oflbrs it ? Mr. Sandfobu is at 
liberty to choose which horn of this dilemma he likes ; 
but he will never succeed in balancing himself on both. 
It is not only the liberty of the subject that he thinks 
violatod by compulsory education; that equally sacred 
conceptioni the labour market, is disturbed. Mr. Sandford 
claims to roprosont an agricultural constituency, and bo is 
able to testify that his constituents arc much opposed to 
compulsion. Wo havo no doubt they arc. But have Mr. 
Bandfobd’s constituents any right to be heard in this 
mailer P Even on his own plea that the father is a better 
judge of a child’s interests than the State can possibly be, 
the State may fairly ask for some assurance that the father 
is not subjected to positive temptation to snbordinato the 
child’s interests to his own. But without interfei'onco with 
the labour market no such assurance can possibly be had. 
A former comes to a laboai*cr and asks him to send bis boy 
into the fields instead of to school. The trifle the boy earns 
will go into the father’s pocket, and if he rofuaes he 
may be loss certain of employment on the fia^rm. Yet all 
the time he may be convinced that, if he consulted the 
child’s interests, ho would refuse the farmer’s oficr and 
keep him at school a year or two longer. There can bo no 
more legitimate action on tbo of the State tbau to 
protect the child and the father’s own better judg- 
ment against the immediate inducement of the father’s 
own interest. Yet it is impossible to give this pro-* 
toction without interfering with the labour market. The 
truth is, Mr. Sanu^'ORO has come into the world 
too late. lie ought to havo lived in the times when 
children went to work at five years old, and worked for as 
many hours as they could keep awake. There w.as no 
interference with the labour market then, and every father 
was left free to do what he liked with his own child. In tlioso 
days of Factory and Workshop Acts Mr. Sandfoku is 
simply a survival. 

The dignity of the debate was saved by an excellent 
speech from Mr. Bkiow r. Nothing can be better than his 
description of what the State ought to see that every child 
is thoroughly taught. To read so that lie may comjjrehcnd 
what he roads, to write .so that what he writes can be read, 
and to be able to keep an account of the little transactions 
of his every-day life — this is the minimum of knowledge 
witliout which no child shonld begin the world, except 
through his own fault. Mr. Bright does not say that 
nothing more should lie taught in the State schools, llo 
only means that everytliing beyond this should bo taught 
rather by way of opportunitic.s afforded to oliildreu who 
are more than ordinarily clever and diligent, and wdiose 
parents arc willing, if some help is given them, to let 
them stay longer at school. But tho three II’ s, in that 
wide sense in which Mr. Bright understands them, can 
and ought to be brought within tho reach of every child 
in the kingdom ; and. if once they were mastered 
in this thorough fashion, there would be no four 
of their being forgotten in after life. A child who 
can read so as to derive pleasure from what he 
reads may choose his books badly, but he will 
not lose llio power of reading them. A child Who 
is able to write legibly and cipher correctly will find 
constant occasions of using the faculty. Tho vice of so 
much of tho instruction at present given in elementary 
schools is that it does not carry tho scholar far enoi gh to 
get any permanent hold of him. lie Ir^nnis to read and 
write, and manages just to satisfy tlio Jn.spoctor in this ojr. 
that standard. But he never reads or writes well onongh' 
to care for doing either when tho pi*cssuro of school is re- 
moved, and the consequence is that ho very soon loses tho 
ability to do either readily. The time that ho passes at 
school is really time thrown away, and the money he has 
cost the community might as well have been spent in other 
ways. 

The main reason of this fi^nent aKsenco of any useful 
result from the time and money spent on eleraentaiy edu- 
ction is the irregularity of tfttendauco which is msoporable 
ili^m a system in which compulsion is only applied here 


and there. Children do not como to school young enough^ 
they do not stay at school long enough, and they ace not 
regular enough in tlieir attendance while they aie at 
school. Tho reports of School Inspectors are always full 
of lamentations on this head. Other difficulties can he, 
and are, in process of being surmounted. School accommo- 
dation is now pi'ovided for every child tlmt needs it ; the 
supply of competent teachers is greatly increased, oven if it 
is not yet equal to tho demand for them ; but the absence 
or tho irregular attendance of tho children is an evil that 
nothing but compulsion can touch. The debate on 'Wed- 
nesday showed how much progress the idea of direct com- 
pulsion has made among all parties, and if the Education 
department will introduce into their promised Bill some 
machinery for applying compulsion in districts where there 
aro no School l^ardis, they will, wo believe, have the 
genuine support of a decided majority of both sections of 
the House. That many of tbo d pri&ri objectioiis to 
School Board.s were imaginaiy or exaggerated may bo as 
liiUu questiouable as that the belief in tbeir all-nealing 
powers was a piece of doctrinairo pedantry. Tho practical 
question, after some years’ cxporienco of the Education 
Act, is how they havo worked ; and upon this point the 
fact stated by liord Sandox, that the Education Department 
is crowded with applications to get rid of them, xnay 
deserve considciution. Under Each cirouinstances it may 
well bo doubted wlicthcr !Mr. Dixon himself, if his Bill 
had been unexpectedly carried, would not have felt some 
misgiving as to its working in country parishes. A 
School Board has gi*eat powers of obstructing education 
as well as great powers of farthering it; and a School 
Board composed of the delegates of some narrow fanati- 
cism, or of fanners deeply penetrated with Mr. Sandfoed’s 
theories of individual liberty and tho labour market, would 
]>robably prove a singularly useless instrument for en- 
lorcing school attendance against tlie interest of its 
members. 


CRUELTY. 

I T wn8 said of old, and we aro afraid it is equally true now, that 
** tbo <Iiirk places of tlio earth aro full of tho habitations of 
cruelly.’^ \Vhi*lhcr criiolly ia au innate oleiiiont of the “wicked 
heart,"’ ur an acquired habit only ; whether it is pursued for its 
own s;i)io in tho first instance, ur only ns a means to soino further 
cnil; nud what are tho main cauH(;s or conditions of its prevalenc^e, 
me qutHtioMM of much interest, about which very various opinions 
have Im ou entertained. The subject is ono to which we have before 
now called attention, and wv are led to revert to it at this moment 
by tho appenrunco of a characteristic nud suggestivo pa^r “ On 
Crifelty *' Iroiii the i)en of lVofi*ssor F. Nuwiuau, in FrtuerB Magas/ini^ 
for til is month. To what oxtont we arrive with the writer’s theory, so 
far as he propoundH any, will appear in tho sequel but he has ^lefiy 
concerned himself with tracing out an Imtoncal sketch of tho 
practice of this peculiarly odious vice among mankind. He does, 
however, be^ in with a vicdicatiou of nature, or rather of “the 
Croat tir ’’ — lor Mr. Newman, we need not oWrvcy is a decided 
Tbuiht — apparently directed against Mr. J. 8. Will s posthumous 
indictment in his Thrvp on licliydm^ though his name is not 

moutioued. Up to a certain point Uie answer is satisfactoiy , though 
wo cunnut thiuk it covers the wliolu case; drowning, fur instance, 
is proUibly not a painful death.hutw'e are noteiiually sure that “to 
jwi ieli by untiu'al lira,’* or to be devoured by a wild beast, is generally 
painle:^s. Ihit Mr. Newman’s doctriue is at least more reasonable 
than that which he assails. lf“iuituro red in toote and daw” 
dtn*s not “ hbrieli ” against all religious creeds, Mr. Mill indubitably 
“ sliviehs " agaiiLst nature in his very shrillest tones. But that b 
loo uiilo H roufroversy to enter upon here. As to human cruelty, 
Pro}e-^s.or Newman’s view seems to be tliut it is not an instinctive^ 
but an ac(iinivd, taste, wliich is acconliiigly not usually found 
among savapi's, o\cej‘i accalenlally — thHtis,wdien it Arises from the 
neet ^^-siiitfS of self-prtjservation and the like, or from more thought- 
k^fetM'SS and “ total xnr)hservan('o liow others suffer IVom mcir 
motions.’’ Yul sooner or later, even among savages, a crisis must 
uriso, livun tho iTJovitablo propensity of one (ril^ to encroach upon 
the ]Husf luvs or hunting grounds of its neighbours; so that it is only 
111 the most iiiho?4pitable elinintes, like Ijapland and Groeuland, that 
commiuiilies of men live on for centuries iu tmnquillity without 
go\ermtieut and wdtbout convulsions. Bat while llxcy' remain in 
that rudo condition —and it must of course be a vei*v rude one-r- 
they ai'c nut cruel, but kind, hospitable, aucl jubt. Urudty in its 
worst form is, in fact, the child, or at least the ultimate result, of 
civilization and of rnligious faziaticbm; ia later days, nlno, of 
science — but to that \vu shall return pTeseutly. 

TJiat there is a'good deal of truth lu this view of the mawter we 
by no means deny. Civilization ha.8 undoubtedly in many ways 
promoted and intenBilied cruelty, it has promoted oBier vices 
also which savages have learnt for the first time from their 
bhiropeau conqiie:ors. But still this does uot afford a com- 
plete account of tho phenomena, which Mt. Newman appears ta 
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T!Mve somowhat inndc'qimtoly wci^hod. If thoue la no iuslinct 
of criwhy in human notimJ, how comes it to i^asa that 
cliildn.n, in spite of ihe^nreut PalmorslODian dop^ina that** all nabies 
born frood/’ so niton bociMv a poailiva ploiianro in the wanton 
intlir.tlon nf .suiferin^ aa well ou ihoiv own tiosh and blood,” in 
tho alnipo i»f youii«jer brothers and Bisb»i-a who can bo pinciiad 
and sorulohod with impunity, aa on insfcta, cals, luid other crea- 
tures wcalioi* than themselves':* i'or iho iiifiintilc laste for crush- 
ing? Hies was bv no means a ptculiavitj of Noru s. Soino Ws wero 
taken up only the other dny for dcliboratoly .stoniTijr a horse to death. 
How, iifrain, CJin tve account for those abnormal, but at one period 
not very uncommon, outbrefi-ks of honn<*.idal, and '•* if we may coin 
Iho word — puerooidal, mania, whieli was not unnaturally ri‘;rrtrd».*d 
hy our ancestors ns a kind of demoniacal ])o»sessioii ? tUi not 

refer merely to lycunlhropy and kindred v.irieiiea i>r wh/it may 
perhaps bo reu^arded as a leiiu of iiiKinily thoiif?h tliat is iiu!»or a 
conlc.vS'U)!) of ij?iiorjince than mi exjiliination but to facts in»t so 
vnsily dispo.-.od of by that, convenient, but Mn-y clastic, dejiinlion. 
Take, for instance, the bi(b <His story, which is far iVoni be.inj? a 
unique one, of the Marshal do Uotz in the fmirleenlh century, 
who had laxm a bravo soldier and enrvied the smcvcuI nmpiUla 
rit llio coronation ot Charles VI r. at iilviius. Without entenn*? 
into d'-iltiiis wdiicli are too loath.'Oiuo to bo dwelt upon, it isenou,rh 
t.o way that he was condemned to be burnt at Xaiues, in 1440, tor 
his e.rimo.s, which comprin'd the torture and luuvdiT of M‘vei d 
hundn*d» of children of both .‘(‘xe^, t’lion^rh chielly bnve. ii“iu 
the apo of oij?hl to ehrhlepu, wlm liad boon eutiev-d into liia 
Ciiatlcs for that purpose. It is Icis* that ho wa;4 accusfvl of 
other ubmiinablc vice.n also, hut the <me eliar^e, even if fully 
udmjtti'd, by no nieanfi e\jdai:r4 the other. It cIi't.* from 
}iis owu confcs.Nior.H and iii*»he of iiia aeeouijjlici-VH, tliat numli. 
of tlicso children wero decoyed into lii^s <*lutelio.s simply Ibr Ike 
|)urj[M/se of boing" luiirdeved by slow and inodt excrueintini? tor- 
ture.s, and that hu pdoa ted over their a^miiic.-^ with ukind of seusu il 
gratitu'.'itiuii, as (^iieim Kli/abeth is saitl tx> haxe enjoyed privat*dv 
W'itnes.«in;r the torture of ** IVipish leeu.ianl.s,’* and Jaruc-i if. 
watched iho evushin*? ».»f the leps oi pvi.soner8 in the “ b*oot/’ The 
high poaiiion of the Mar dial, and Iho larp-o oppovtiinitiea it 
}trtm*de(l him of iialul^dng his muTdorourf propensities, have Bec.uvod 
for Ids iinino an exreptional proiuinenoo ol infamy, but his etise 
WAS not in itself so \«‘vy eveepiional. Many siinil ir examples are 
on ivctu'd 'NvhcTe*. the power only and not the will wafi wiuiling ior 
uu erjiially e.\tcnsi\o indulijence of tlio same fu^'idt^h di«|io.siiion. 
Vt'e mo aijuid then Umt the nolion of cruelty he’.* ,• a kind of vice 
lowhjidi human nature, if left to itself, iiaa no inijiinetive bent, 
is ono of those plea.'ant deluftions wUiehiti.s easier to cherLh th.'»> 
to defend. Tliat its exhibition varies 'rreatly according to dill’er- 
ciy.'cs (if race, clinmle, and other circuinslanees N\hieh iiiducnce liie 
formal loll of natiorijil and individual rliaractor, jb peri'ectiy true; 
blit tia much may bo said of most other good or bad. 

In Ir.'icing the p.nrltoular ciirniuslances which have mainly 
lieiped to dnvtloj) thi.s e^il propensity, xve aiHi able in the mHin 
to po along with IVcfcssor Xewinan. Tlic (‘xigenoits first of 
war, and then of advancing tivili/ntion, under the control of 
alrong despotic monarchi('S, have Ix'en tho chief provocative.-4 of 
cruelly. Tartary iind Kuiopeau iJns.'^ia were ruled by military 
dc8poli>.iU8 while still in a stmo of barbtrisni, and all wc know of 
llirir e.ivly history disphn a thcin u-s (Mniiieiitly murderous. In later 
tiiii(‘fc» Timour, though himself nut dewud of cultivation, erected ou 
the ruinii of (ktgdad a pyramid of ninety thousand liinnan idxullA, 
and, w hero ho umt withreiiiMancc inlVraia, t^lcwto the Wt of his 
ability all the luah 6 of the di.^jLrict. And whon a settWd govtrn- 
nient luid .su]»fT.sedod a state of chronic warfare, the despvitie in- 
tolerance of absolute ridei*s conlimied to (jxoct its talc <if victims. 
lTen<?o ihe almost incredible aliuoiticH recorded of rersiau and 
Mticedoiiian queens; bonee, agiilu, not a eontury ago, Aglui. 
Mulnnimied, pi^-tonder to the Verfian ihivno, on entering a city 
which had espoused the cause of his 1 ival, hud a basket of human eyes 
brought to him. .Ihit it is needless to multiply oxaniples. iJcino- 
cratic sympathifis have no doubt, na Mr. Kewinnu in.^isU, done 
someth mg to check imperial violence, j'rt the (.Ireek rcpublies 
were ruthless in their troaimcut ol .'vkvves and of caidiyoa whenever 
Icivr prompted tliem*, witness the iSpartaii crypteiu, and the 
merciful deei.-iiou of the. Athenians to ciorilico only one tlK)na.'iud 
Mitylcni.’iris insttvid of tlu' whole jiopulution. hciir inw indeed 
alwavu been one of tlio main iiicitiMiionls to cruelty, and tim:d 
rule/s .’I re npt to bo the ino3l tyrannical. Iho language 
ciiiTCut in this country twenty yonrs ago at the time of Iho 
Indian .^futiny will illufatrafc this. And auotlicr great iiicite- 
meiU hits been avarice. I'liis, as Mr. Xcwman points out, 
w ahimdanlly illustoted in the hi.slory of slavery ; and wo 
may add that tho present stato of things in Kgypt, ns described by 
an vyc-wifrir.sS in tho April muuber of tho Fortnujhlbj Ilcvivw, 
only too fully cjonftrms it. lleligious zeal bus also, no doubt, often 
prompted deeds of cruelty ; but it would involve s longer inquiry 
than v>c can iind room for here toexamino in dotail Mr. Newman ’b 
views on that point. It ifl ]^rft‘ctly true that shocking crueUioa 
Wero pevi'otrated both in the (iarlier and tho Albigonsiau Choisodes ; 
bvLi. in 4'ither caw.i reasons of policy might bo pleaded for 
uDdortal.iiiig the war, and tlm accompanying atrpeities wore, ns a 
rule, th'' iii-uparablc ticeidonts of warfare iu a nido age. No such 
excuse, of coureo, can bo alleged for the Inquisition, which w the 
oilier iusluute. quoted , but even hwe it must bo remembered that 
dij^passiourdo writers like iho late J)r. Maithind have shown that 
the rf>voriticB of the medicevul Intjuisition have been immensely 
exaggerated, while political eon^dnrations axe largely nixed up 


with the scandalous history of the Spanish Inquisition; However, 
according to tho old proverb, comt,plio optinU pemfMt^ it in 
quite true that roligioaB oaraestaeas lia8l)eeii too often partMted 
inU) an iiiBlrunieiit of cruel oppression; and, if this applko far 
iiioTo to Christianity than to tho ancient national religions, that is*^ 
easily cxplainid by the circiimstAiice that they were for the most 
part' mere luiittors of civil arrangement or oittword form, while 
Clivi.'diunity, even when most deeply corrupted, has been a living 
faith. 

l’rofc'?sor Xowman turns, in conclusion, to a branch of tho sub- 
ject which ill the prc.K-Jiit day is aftsuming a tragicol importance— 
‘UJruolty in the garb imd nrettni.'iioiis of scicnco.” he de- 

tcrihcR, in hmguiige tvsonlially just though too sweeping in its ap*- 
]dication, as “ a now lioiTor.” ** .Science wtia going to sot Religion 
right. She held up her torch to illnininato the defomilties of 
supeirtiiiou, and di-^pLiy the wickedness of Religion, yet now 
."^n iem^e hiia boconio a rival of tho tortures of tho Tiiquisition, and 
by incroaso of knowUnlge has learnt to torment sHll more ingeni- 
(iii^lv.” In this matter tho prflctico of ancient Paganism may well 
put us to shiune. In Rgynt regtard for sacred liiiimals was carried 
to ii ludicrous c.vtremo. There are many touching legends about 
rniinulh in ancient literature, a« aftenvards in tho lives of Ohristiim 
saints. Thiy wer*! prott'cted nuiro or loss by special legislation 
both in (Jreecc and Jtomo. Tho Athenians aro reported by .^ISilian 
to ha\c oftmUy condemned a boy to death for Killing a sparrow 
A\hi< h Imd taken ivl’iigo in the 'J'emplo of A‘lsculaplii.s, and a eotne- 
what similar story is related by (vhnniiliau. liatiD poetry 
j.bonnd <4 i:i testimonieH to tho atlection entertained towards bii*dB 
iind other liiiinm 1 b. We have said that tbo legends of Ohriatian 
Ji igiolog) iUL* full of similar stories, yet a coarse hard feeling 
git'W up by de;i'rLM‘B among Christians that animals, having 110 
.^ouls, had no rights, as Italian profesasors still suy when called 
to nccounl fur their brntiility. Ihit., us Professor Newman 
\or> jiwily obsorve.s, *• to cut up a living horse day after day in 
f.i\h r to practiso students in dissection is a crime ana abomination 
h.irdly h'HS moiiHlrous from his not having im immortal soul.” It 
might b.‘ added t hat many Chnatian authorities, like Rishop Bailor, 
Uavo jirguvd iu favour of miimaks having ii fiitiiro life, and they can 
mjil.1* out liilly as good a case from tho Bible as their oppoufints. 
And iis to tlio convcaliouul plea for praclising these barbarities, as 
a Ufw.r.ri ul' htTt'iiVtor lessening luimiiii bullering, even supposing it 
Lo biiuvre, it is only fair to reply tlmt inevitable logic 
Would in ;i cunplu of genemthms untoatii all tenderness towards 
humioi BulVi-rirjg, if such liorinrs nre endured, and carry us bark 
ij.tu grc.itor I.U'^vtlf'ssn<*s.H than that of tho vvor.st liarharians.’* It 
is 11 taunt soiuetimos huiietl by the ecientilic Torqueniados of the 
day at those who condemn their rcoliio 8 .-<nos 3 of the fiicliDgs of 
iir inials, liuii tbov regard inomlH os a lixed science w^hich can have 
no Jurth^ r dev(‘lo'piJH‘nt. Waiving all the abstract questions which 
moral i. is end meliiphyshiiaiiH might raise on thi.s point, the practical 
rui'ivvcv is a very siniplfi ono. 'fhoao who must stromiously main- 
tain tlio priii.'*i|»ic id’ development, whether in IhoulogicOl, moral, or 
any other .scioacr>, nro the first to insist that there i.s a true and a false 
development, and that the latter is not couservativo, but destructive 
of the origiiiul iflea. Tim true advanco of morality here oonsists iu 
taking u[» new rights of tho weak against the strong, as of women, 
of telav(;s'. of .subjects, of captives, and iho like, not in forging the 
ciiains of a now opprob«iun. And crut.Hy, be it romembered, 
whether it bi 3 regardecl as a depraved instinct of humanity re- 
quiring' to bo held in check, or as nn aequired habit which ought 
not to bo li'rmed,iu»vcr stands uloncv. History leaches us that it is 
tho lo.ster-ni other imd inseparable companion of tho vilest impu- 
vitics and vices to whiL'li Hash is heir. 


A I'lETllOmST PIJ-GUIMxVGE. 

W E nre familiar enough in nil times and places with the 
]>ijgrini.igea of tliobo who go to keep a feast in the places 
which they deem holy ; but there is something which has at least 
tho merit of novelty in n ]iilgi'im»ge to keep a feast in a place 
which th(3 ]>i1giiniH are bound to deem mfjst unholy. When a body 
of Idlramontiiui'S goto Ponligny to worship fcit. Edmund, they 
undonblcdly come under the head of those who worship they know 
nol what. But the nii.Btaki^ i.s simply one of fact; they hate, 
Ihrough i:rocf*?» of invincible ignorance, mistalicn a cbmupion 
of I'higl.'it.d iur a champion of Roum. But as to the place ’which 
the ]^op(' and all Ids. works must hold in the cstimnUoa of a body 
of AVesleyan .Meilioilisis uno would Imvu thought tliat there could 
hiivo been no inisiAlco whatever. Huroly lie must be Antichrist^ or 
the Beast, or anything else that Iredorick tho Second and Gregory 
the Ninth called one another. Suroly all Uiat he does— above aU^ 
''£11 that he doivs iu tho way of religious worship — ^ntast come undoir 
j tlio iiuurl of what our outspokou forefathers prayed ag^st imder 
the mvinc of “ tho tyranny of tho Bishop of Home and aU his detest^ 
able onormities.” Yet here we havoheibre us a circular advertkdflg^ 
a select party of Weslorau Methodists and friends of the Weabyan 
Missionary Society who are going, strictly in their 
Mothodijiit character, to keep Eiistor in the veiy home and centre of 
abomination. They arc, to bo sure, to do other things the 
wav, and at Romo, on Easter Sunday itsolf, it is not fcrgottea.lhat 
^Uhore will be services in tho Wesleyan CuapoL conducted by tlM 
^ Rev. II. J. I'iggott, B.A.” But tho local worship ortbe^ glw i i 
! clearly held out as a coantarHattraotloii!---"0Jr Ho^ Tfitttsday^-.. 
{ there are usually epoqial Ottrlees ihe'^tlua Ohi^pei^ 
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aleo an Good Ifriday and Saturday.” 8a on Eewiar Sunday 
ttoM ^ abo servioee of a moet important eharaotar in the Oathe- 
dial of St. Peter.” Services of a most important chapter” 
is a phrase of the most beautiful Ya^eiiesSf and leaves it open 
v^huthor they are importaut for ffooq or for evil. Still* these 
ini|K)rtant survioes ave clearly mdd out as amun^i^t ilie at- 
tractions of the pVace. The slii^ht bint of dilliculty that their 
exact order ivud time can only bo obtained on arrival at Borne” 
can only bo meant to put expectant pilgrims on their mettle. 
Now there is somotliir^ very strango in ail this \ wo cannot 
thiu^ that the prophet Jlaniel woidd have announced to the 
Jows at iiabylon that at a certain liloio and placo tboro would bo 
services of a moat importaut character in honour of iiel, or a great 
feast of which the iJragon would partake in person. VVe cfumot 
conceive an apoatlo advertising services in honour of J iipitor, or 
Augustine or Paulinua advertising services in honour of Woden. 
li‘ thev had done so they would surely have done it in subtlety 
after the manner of Jehu, or in open defiance after the rorinncr of 
Ck)iti. But here wo have a whole Wesleyan pilgrimage going to 
mystic Babylon in order to partake of the devotions of the Man of 
Sin. There is of courai^ no reason on earth why a Weslo3'an 
Methodist should not, just os much us any other niun, go to Kome, 
and see St. Peter's nud everything that goes on iu if he does 
it simply iia a man and not as a Wesleyan Methodist. But here is 
a party of Wesleyan Methodists, distinctively <»rganized as Wes- 
leyan Methodista, a party who will have nulx^y in their company 
except Wesleyan Methodists, or, at the very least, friends of the 
' Wesleyan Alissionary Society, who set forth on purpose to keep 
Eostor, with the Pope himself if he chooses to burn out of Ills sup- 
posed prison, at all eveute wiiJi Ihoao who may appear to act in his 
stead. The thing is the very oddest that we ever came ucroHs. 
^^Oare,” we are told, *^hn8 been takem iu framing the plan that the 
Sundays should be spent at suitable resting-phiceH.” Kome there- 
fore is a suitable resting-place for Sunday, and especially, for 
Easter Sunday ; or nitlicr, wliich is perhaps nearer tho truth, it is 
a euitablo plaoo fur a Sunday without rest. t>u the other Siiti- 
di^ys in the course of the pilgriiuago rest is dietiuctly spoken of. 
Sunday, April 2iid, will be s|ient as a day of rest ut the delight- 
ful locality of Mentone.” Sunday, April 9th, “ will be spent as a 
day of rest at Nnnles,” and there will bo sorvicea at the Wealeyau 
Chapel by the tluv. J. W. 8. Jones. But on the Sunday 
which is to bo spent at Koine tliere is no mention of rest. 
Betweou the services in the Wesleyan Chapel and the services of 
a most important character in the Cathedral of 8t. Peter, there 
will most likely be no time for bvst. And, after once getting to tho 
bad place of ail, tho rest of the programme Heeina to be in some 
measure tainted, Snndaj', April 23rd, will imleed bo spent 
aa a day of rest at Vouice ' ; but thew) is no hint of any Webleyan 
serviotw, while there is a hint that the tine old churches of the 
city can bo visiloil.” In short, it would seom to be a painful 
truth that even VV'ei«leynn Methodist pilgrims, when they once 
gat into such Babylonish quartern, are tempted to do at Kama as 
Konie does, and ti^t some traces of the evil habits picked up at 
Komo are likely to stick to them, nt least us far on tlicir home- 
ward rood as Venice. 

Tho whole thing is about us funny as it can be. The^'pro- 
]p 08 cd tour of a second select party of Wesleyan Methodists and 
trieuds of tho Wesleyan Mis»ionary Society ” is advertised iu the 
moat artistic fashion of advertising, with lines of various lengths 
and letters of various forms. The largest letters of all announce 
that the objsct of tho tour is to visit the I'reiich and Italian 
missions under the care of the Kev, « 1 obu Wesley Close and 
others.” The faithful are invited to the t<.iur as ** affording both 
ministers and laymen an opportuniiy of visiting our missionaries, 
and encouraging* them in their work carried on in tho Italian 
cities.” But it would seem that tho mention of tho Italian cities 
was too much for tho writer of the circular. There are 
indeed Wesleyan missionuries in those cities, and tlioy are cann ing 
on a work ; liut the mention of the cities tbemaelvcs seems at once 
to put to dight all romonibrance of the missionaries and their 
work. Immediately after the word cities ” comes a dash, uud the 
advertiMBUmt goes on, in a somewhat spasmodic stylo, as if its 
compolec had felt, like Gray’s bard, the visions of glory crowding 
too ihst upon his aching sight. Our extract ended at the 
word cities”; tho advertisement goes ou-^of courso wo do 
not atieflE^t to reproduce the t3'pognipUical varieties — with a 
subUnie- contempt of all ordinary punctuation. **Orowdeil with 
hirtorie memones, and surrounded by associations possessing a 
Hviug interest. Comprehending tho grand natural soeucry of tho 
the orange groves of 8orrento ; the islands of the Bay of 
Naplea. Visiting the most renowned cities of Italy. Viewing tho 
wondm of nature and art; A picnic to tho world-famous Vallam- 
lKroaa*[iwl, the paradise of Italy. And retuming by tlio Mont Oenia 


and meet elaborate Gothic edifice in tho world,” will be vhiied. 
On^ Tuesday “ the party will leave Milan by morning tnari, and 
arrive at Turin so as to afibrd time for visiting tho principal -ut- 
tractlons of that city the same day,” nn they start again for Macon 
at 9 x.K. on Wodwsday. ThiS really leaves very little time 
indeed for the missumuTii-^ lit Mikii to take any sweet counsel with 
their pilgrim brothudu. Nnr do matters seem to be any l>etter at 
the other places, Vnvis, Vlorence, Naples, and Home, where it 
seems that misHiouaries am also qvuirtemd. In short, as fe>on ss the 
citim, the picnics, tho wonders of nature and art., have once come 
in sight, the raisbionarics pHss away, or at most only turn up on 
Bundaysasa counter-attraction — a feeble one wo fear — ^to the “im- 
portant services” at Komo and iho ^*iine old cburchCB” at Venice* 
Instead of the pilgrims being in any way conslraiuod or invited 
to visit tho missionarioH, it would soem to bo only on the Sunday 
to be s^nt at Naples, when tho servicfis at the vVc'^lcynn chap^ 
by the Rev. J. W 8. Jones” have no countcr-atliYiction held ooV 
them, that there would l)e a luoment loft for tho most 
zealous pilgrim to visit any missionarv', if ho should feel ever so 
much inclined to do so. We really think this is hard on tx^ miz- 
siunaries at Park, Milan, I'loreuce, and Rome, who are thus in a 
manner pat out of tho synagogue by the pilgrims who so unkindly 
hurry past them. 

The programme itself is iu no wny dilfcreiit, except in tho occa- 
sional mention of days of rest and Wusle3'tin cliajads, iiom any 
other ordinary tourist prognirumo. Birike out those one or two 
notices, and all, it would scum, might bo done jubt as well by a 
party which was not cntirxdv restricted to Woslc3'an Methodista 
and \hrt friends attached to XV'esIes'an inwsjouary institutions. In 
fact, Wesleyan Methodists aeturi to go about in very much the 
8:)mo way, and to go and seo very much the same things, as people 
who ait) uot Wesleyan Method wta. This is in truth nothing reiy 
wonderful. Wo know of no reason why a Methodist sUould not 
behave himself at homo or abroad iu exactly tho Siinie way os any 
other man. Only, if so, why should lluni> be this amazing pother 
about Wesleyan Methodist tourists ? Why should tUwc be a pc^y 
entirely restricted to Wesle>au M*tliudists, got together for tho object 
of visiting Wesleyan mWious, hut which after nil seems uot to be 
going to visit any 'Wesleyan iiusbiori.<\, but is going to doexiictly the 
same as tourists of any other denomiTution or of no deuoxuluationat 
all. People of quite ditl'erent religious views often meet in the cuunso 
of their travels, and sometime.^ oven deliberately set out vu travel 
together. J'^xperienco shows tlutt people who must look on one 
another as hignly heleradox can go through the renowned cities of 
Italy without finding their religious dillerouces trouble them iu the 
least, and without wishing to exchange their companions for others 
who might be ready to lake tboir own particular test, WTiy should 
people make picnics to Vallombrosa, and caiTiagc Uijjs to tho more 
distant points of Komo, in the special character of Wosleyiin 
Methodists? This slate of mind is beyond «?«. ^^’o do not 

know whothor there is any special meaning in the fact that tho 
tour is to bo managed, not b3^ Mos8r.«. Cook and 0«>., iiut by the 
oiuinent Tourist Directors Messrs. Gaze and Bons,” sind it is 
highly satisfactory that the promoters of tho scheme tu*e able to 
announco that ** the terms quoted am ut the lowest possible 
figures,” It was Messrs. Cook who took another party of pilgrims 
to Poiitigny ; so one is tempted to think that they are {Kuhaps nut 
looked ou as orthodox enough to “conduct” n patty eiitircly mtrioted 
to Wesleyan Methodists. But this notion seems incousisteui with 
the fact that the important services of 8t. Peter's arc h«dd out as 
attraclioiis. One might have thought that those who bad led the 
first band of piigrimd to tho shrine 'cif St. Edmund would be bolter 
qualified: than any one else to lead tho present b.iud to the thieshpM 
of the apostles. 

One other proposal must bo montionod in carder that wo may 
part on good terms with our pilgrims, and give them, on one point 
at least, a sincere bloasing as they go. One paragraph of tho dreulor 
runs thus: — 

The tenulnation of the conncxional year, in the following AugcLst, asso- 

S lated as it will in many ous«s by the sciiaraliou of I’aslor and people. 
Ilia scheme nlfonls an opportunity to the latter of a kindl3' utipreeuUion uf 
the CNhnustive labours uf the former lutiong tbciii by oilering a means of 
acknowledgment which is Again presented, and of which it is hoped mauy 
congregations will avail themselves. 

The grammar hero is a little hard to parse ; ** tho tcrinlnation of 
the coiiuexional year ” dox*s not give m so clear an ixlea as it doubt- 
less does to the piJgi'inis thematdves ^ but wo guess that the mear- 
ing is to fliiggest to congregations tiuit thoy should supply their 
pastors writii the moans of joining tho pilgrimage. Now this is 
really a very good hint for congnigatioim of miy denomiuat'.ou. Wo 
can hardly coaceivo a uiore reasonable “ testimonial of respoct ” 
than for a rongivgation to frank its pastor through the renowned 
cities of Italy, or through any other inncls W’hither hesdth or study 
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taniiel taBaris and London.*’ And so, when wo 001110 to tho more’^may lead him. A sensible mistor would, we think, value euch a 


dataiied aoooont of the proposed journey, it is sad to see how muoh 
tho latter paart oi the programme prevails over the former. There 
moat awriy be some degree of ba^liding when tliere is so litUe 
about tfaa nissioimries and their work, and so much about the 
zei»mu6d.eitieoof Italy and other such-like worldly attraotions. In 
fiiot^’lhoiigh,. at wo;have seen, there is an oceesieoal reference to 
Weiteyaii chimels and services in them, there is not a single re- 
Cmueo to Itowesleyaiimissionarks and their work. That work, it 
seemOi » esirrisdoiii among other places, at Mikn. But how can the 
oUgrima visit the mkiion iu^ that dty when they arrive there on 
tloirfaTaflMto ? ** When the Grand Oathednd^’^oos St. Am* 


tribute more than being louiled with teapots and slip{)ers, or than 
receiving, what some piistors have received, a presentation pew or 
a presentation doctor’s degree. 


THE MANOR OF TYBURN. * 

S IX centuries ogo Tybnm was a peaeerul village on tho road 
fiom London t •wa'^dsthowe.vt* Tho traveller who had croas^ 
tho Fleet, climbed the stoop asi^eut at ilolborn, and passed the 
j^iar another Oathodral which is iiMr grand the finest | gallows by 8t. Olless Pound, e>itsfed the manor and parish at the 
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liigiiest level of the road. Thence a slight desr49nt took him to 
the narrow bridge over a brook, which, winding through meadows 
on the right and loft, here flowed W the lonely church and 
churchyard of St. John of Tyburn. The name which calls up 
now so many unpleasant associations was then innocent of gibbet 
and stake. A tigh,*' or enclosure by the burnside, where the 
Marylebone Vestry Uall stands now, may, according to Mr. Waller, 
have given its designation to the church. In an ancient charter at 
Westminster wo have the earliest form of tho word. A gift by 
Ofta to the Abbey two hundi'cd years bof(»ro i^ recited in this 
document, which dates from 951, and the northern boundary of 
8t. Margaret's is meutioiiod as T<H>burnc.” In Domesday it is 
** Tiburne,” and the manor was aaicesed for Hvo hides, and valued 
at fifty-two shillings. Wo further read that it “ always lay, and 
lies, in the church of Barking”; a form which recalls another 
possession of the same abbey, lugatcHtono, which was de^cnbed 
in the Survey as luiving been owned “sciuper Saiicta Mariii.” Tho 
brook divides it from Lyllestou on the west, and may still be easily 
tr^d. It crosses ilaker Street at Mine. Tussaud’s, and enters 
High Street at South Street, finally leaving the parish where 
Uamtt's Court opens into Oxford Sti^eet. But while tho abbey 
held the manor, and for centuries later, a bridge crossed the 
stream at this point, and until the year 1400, the parish church 
i^d on the eastern bank, a little above the bridge. It would be 
difficult now to conjure up the scoue. A high, iiarjx)w, pointed 
bridge, a stream winding through green fields, a church sur- 
rounded by its churchyard, and, in a bac^kground of wmals, the 
red-roofed houses of tho vilhigo peeping through the trtice, half a 
mile to the north — such was Tyburn in tho fourteenth century ; 
but it must by no means be confounded either with the laUir 
Tyburn, the Tyburn of histor}’, nor yet with the iiiodorn Tyburnia. 
When Builocksmithy, celebrated % Thackeray as the seat of 
a b^opric, turned itself int<j Ilazelgrt)\o, it followed n very 
ancient precedent. When Bugoley, ashamed of I’almer, applied 
to the Premier for leave to change its name, and r^)rd i^almoiiiiton 
laughingly proposed his own, it only .sought to do what Tyburn 
had done in the first years of the fifteeuth cunlurv. Tho old 
church by tho brook wan removed. St. John's beninio St. Mary- 
lo-bourne. The old churchyard, perhaps the original tigh,” was 
closed^ and a new cemetery w’as opened nwir the now church. 
Kvery thing w*as removed half a mile towards the north, and Bishop 
Brayhrook sanctioned tho change because the luneliiiesH of tho 
aituatioii had twice ttmiptcd tbie^es to steal tho holy vossois, and 
the site was far from the .viUage street, lleiict forth Tyburn as 
a name was inso^Kirahlo from the gallows, only ap])lied to 
H district of tho neighbouring manor of lolh sluii. Only the 
tiaiTOW lane by the bnK)k-e»ide led fi’om the Tyburn Road io tho 
High Street of St. Mary's; the newly named pariMh ivpu- 
diated all connexion 'with the gallows, and lookori tho other 
wny as the fiibil cart,, approaching from St. (lile.s's, followed 
tho western road to LyJhwton. In later years tho field 
which the City had mane the place of e\<MMiuon bocaiuo the 
Conduit Mead,. and at an annual visit of the Corponition the 
Bpriugfl were umected, the dinner, without wiiuh no civic cere- 
mony WAS or^ cumplolc, was oaten in tho Banqueting House 
at Stratford FIhco, and then the Lord I^fayor and his attendant 
aldermen hunted a hare in the ailjoiiiing park of St. Maryle- 
bone. In 1563 a Imro was iiiiiitea bolui'e dinner, and a fox 
after dinner, and tho fox was killed in St. (lilcs’s. But in 1737 
tho manly instincts of iho City magnates iind decliued. Hares 
were no longer hunted bv Aldermen, and water was inj longer 
bi'ought from Conduit Mead. The cielonis woro arched over 
and hidden, and tho Banqueting Tloimo was pullod down. 
Tho bridge over the brook was widened at the same time ; and 
though Pennant rclatoa that Mr. Carew ^lildiuay remoiu- 
bered to have shot a woodcock in Conduit StiTft. th«'re is little 
now left to romiud us of green Helds and running water. Tii 
the dull season, every secimd 3'oar or si), somelxidy writes to 
the papers to aiiuounco the discovery of a wallcd-un cistern, and 
tho aamo fatility and fertility of guessing are disjtlayed on each 
occasion. A stone used to mark the sitimlion of one of tlieSo 
'conduits at the junction of Marvleboiie Lane with Wigmoro 
Street. Another wua opened in North Amlley Slroot hu^t vt ur, 
A third was discovered in Davies Street not long ago, and two are 
said to bo under Aldborough House, the luansum at tliu end of 
Btratford Place. All were probably li d by the Tybuni; and it 
is owing to their former value to the citizima that the (k>rporatioii 
of Loniion still owns the ground in which they stood. 

Tho Abbesw of Barking lot the manor siicceasivoly to some of the 
gntatest nobles, and before the cimreb wn.s removed tho lease Imd 
been the property of tbo Veres, t)io Jdolcs, and the Fitzakans. 
Its later history is almost peculiar from tho imni)>fjr oi its sub- 
divislonB. As early tis 1415, on tho dcuih of Tiiumas Fitz Alan, 
fifth Earl of i\ruudel, his estate.s were divided among Berkeleys 
and Nevilles, Stanleys and Howards. All tho bes^t families 
iu England seemi^d to have a sharo in St. Maryleboue, as it 
w;va newly called; but Thomas Hobson, whom we have forniorly 
noticed as holding what is now tho Portman estate in the adjoin- 
ing manor, the pseudo-Tyburn, bought up one sharo after aTinther, 
Si) that when ill 1 544 his son cjxchangod with the King, be had 
narrowly escaped Wcoming tho founder of a great i('rriti.>rial family. 
But the tirown kept only a portion, that which wwi.s huiiliiig- 
ground, and the rest was at first let and afterwards sold. ]3o- 
foro the end of tho seventeenth century the manor increiised so 
lunch in value that what in the reign of tho tirst William 
had produced fifty-two shillings, in the reign of the third 


William brought in a rental of 900/., and was sold by Sir John 
Austen for 17,500/. But before another century had gone by the 
value of the estate had been multiplied by a himdred at tho least, 
and, as on example, Wicklow House, in Cavendish Square, may 
be adduced ; five or six Years ago this one tenement was sold/' 
for 20,000/., being 2,500!. more than tho wholo estate prigi- 
xially cost the ancestor of its present owner. The subleases 
gradually fell in towards the close of the last century, and when 
iicgciit Street 'was made, White, the architect of the Portland 
estate, nnd who deserves to bo lonicmberod, made the suggestion 
that Maryleboue P/irk should be taken up and properly laid out os 
Orow'n properly. Few of tho former leaseholders ore now xsmem- 
berod, tbougli 0110 of thoin, Peter Iliude, gave his name to llindo 
Street, and another, Lord Foley, was able to stop tho way when 
lit'gont Street was carried northward towards the new Park. The 
street which bore his name has disappeared, as 'well as Foley 
House, but it was in order that the view from the windows might 
not be intorrupted that Portland Place was made so 'wide, and 
the Langharo Hotel now benefits by his obstinacy. 

By far the largest part of the old manor is now oocujned by tho 
estate which Sir John Austen sold so cheap. The buyer was John 
Holies, Duke of Newcastle. In the statesman’s transept of West-, 
minster Abbey there is a well-known monument in which the virtues, 
but especially the honours, of the Duke are set forth# His elBgy is 
supported by Wisdom and Sinceritv, but the baud of Sincenty, 
which hold a serpent, was broken the scaflblding erected for 
(he coronation of Oeorgu IV. On tho pedestal appears the namo 
of the sculptor, ** James Gibbs, Architect," and it is better known 
now than that of the Duke, though his titles and offices would 
fill half a coliiiuii ; and tho causo of them all is but modestly 
alludod to, fi)r we read that to his honours his personal ment 
gave a lustre that needed not the addition of tho great wealth he 
possi^ssed." This conotaph 'waa erected hy his daughter, **the 
La^' Hearielta Oaveudisli Holies Harlo}','* who carried the manor 
of Tyburn to the Harley family, and whoso daughter l>ady Msigaret 
brought it to the Bentiiicka. It is iiocossarv to put all these names 
together to account for Harley and Holies, llennetta and Msrnret, 
as names of streets in iho district ; and, though Bentiuck Street 
is ono of the least of them all, it 'will be remembered because 
Gibbon lived at No. 7, and the preface to the Devline and Fall is 
dated** I Juno, 1776, Bentiuck Street." A hundred years have 
not made any very serious chauge.s in tho district. Giboon’s house 
is much ns it was when he wrote to Lord Sheffield that ** No. 7 
in Beutinck Street is the best house in tho world/’ His libraiy 
WAS at the back, as we gather from an expression in another 
letter. He writes from Lausanne that his books have been 
** arranged in a room full as good as tluit in Bentiuck Street, 
with ibis difference, indeed, that instead of looking on a 
stouo Court twelve feet square,! com nianit an unbounded prospect.” 

A greater library^ than Gibbon's had boon bought with some of the 
money Lady IleurietUi brought to tho Harleys. Near the top of 
the Marylci^no High Street was the old Mojior Houso, and a few 
hundred yards to the south the famous Uurleian Collodion long 
ivmaiued in a library built for its recuptiou. Edward Harley^ son 
of the Lord Treasurer, and second F^rl of Oxford, spared neither 
pains nor expense in its formation ; nnd that ho was not a mere 
collector of tho sort fiishionuble a hundred years later may be 
gathered from his letters to the agents who sought at home and 
abi-oad for manuscripts, and his i-emarks on those ho had bought. 
Groat ns the collection was, and priceless as it would be accounted 
now, the Trustees of the Britisn Museum were able to acquire 
the lunnuscripts in 1753 for yo,ocx>/. It cost Lord Oxford oon- 
sidornbly more; hut no calculation can arrive at more than a 
gucMS to the sum, for tho first Enrl of Oxford also collected, and 
the gradual accumulation was spread over a great number of years. 
T'hc. building of Cavendish Square and the surroundiug district 
was still in progress 'W'hen Goorgo li. come to the throne. At first 
tho square was called after tbo Iiord Treasurer, Oxford ; but this 
name was eventually confined to the street which, lea^ng from 
St. Gilcb’s towards T'ybum, had boon hitherto known either as the 
Tyburu or the Uxbridge Road. Oxford Street, now one of the 
longest streets in London, then reached only from Stratford Place 
to Tottenham Court Road, perhaps not quite so far. There the 
villngo of St. Giles (liveried it towarcis the Soutb| and New 
Oxford Struct is a recent improvement. 

The Manor House of St. Marylebono came to base uses. The 
garduuB were colubrated for their lx»uiW, and for the resort which 
eventually gave them so bad a name. Though Pepys praises thotn, 
in Gay’s time they were in disrepute. It is nearly a century 
since they were cUtsed, and it would be very diflicult to recall them 
fiisbionable bowers in tho dingy brickwork of Beaumont Street 
and Devonshire Street. There is still a little of the picturesque 
about the soculled ** Parish Chapel,” immortalized by Hogarth in 
his picture of the ** Rake’s Marriage.” It contains a monument to 
Gibus, whose monument to the Duke of Newcastle we netieed 
above, bat who is best remembered now by the beautiful poitioo 
of St. Martin's, whicli he designed. BmaU as the church waS) it 
WAS once all that the parish possessed, and a melancholy account 
has come down fo us of tho duties of the curate in the early years 
of the lost century. A manuscript, preserved appropriately snough 
among the liarleian OoUection, gives some account of ttie fiinem 
of Mr. Randolph Ford, who b^me curate in 1711, and oontlnoed 
to hold tho otiiee until his death thirteen years later. An aitiMMlote 
waa related at the grave, in which it was stated that oif siimla 
Sunday Mr. Ford’s duties were as folloim He begSa^ the 
by manviDg six couple^perbaps Hogirth’a Bake elMtfr tiMS 
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~«then he md service iwd preached, oburching six vomon after 
service. In the afternoon he again read the prayers and weoched 
a sermon, and then the real duties of the day nuty ho said to havo 
commenced. He baptized twenty-six chilwn at^the font, and 
'^lirocecding to the houses of six parishioners, baptized as xuatiy 
more privatcAy. Finally, he buried thirteen corpses, reading the 
service separately over each of them ; and reached home at length 
at nine o*clock. 

The two manors of LyllesLon and Tyburn, oompriaed in tbo one 
pariah of St. Moiylobonu, have gone through so many viciasiiude8| 
and have so completely changed both their names and their 
characters, that it is not easy to iind traces of tlnnu uow. lu St. 
John B Wood we have a recollection kept up of the Knights at 
Olerkenwell. In the great highway, the gruatest perhaps in the 
world, of Oxford Streot, we preserve the memory of (^ueeii Anne’s 
Minister. The vestry still stands where it stood when St. John's 
lonely church by the brook-side was robbed live hundred >e:ira 
ago. But, instead of one church, there are now thirty-iive, besides 
chapels ; instead of a village and ** unum messuagium,’* there are 
eight p^ulous districts, Meeting one hundred and twenty-live 
members to their local vestry; there are single houses whose 
annual rent is greater than that of both manors two hundred years 
ago ; and onl^ the patient geographer, who will bravo bad smolia 
and punue his objects amonff crowded alloys and through bustling 
streets^ cau trace the wanderings of the bourne which has twice 
given Its name to the parish. 


SKAT1NG-UINK3 

O LD people who lived before the age of etoam find it diflicitlt 
to become accustomed to the startling rapidity with which 
a new fashion, whether in dress or amusement, now travels, 
not only from Loudon into the country, but to Madraa and 
Melbourne. At the beginning of the century the shape of 
a bonnet was almost foi^tten in Paris before it had reached 
Dublin or York, while in Devonshire short waists were only be^ 
coming general when long ones had again become the rage. Now, 
what with railways and cheap literature, the daughter of an 
Orkney farmer is only a few months later in discarding her* 
petticoats, and injuring her health by tight lacing, than the Lady 
Gwendoline in Gzoavouor .Square ; while the doctor at Penzance 
as just os early in the field with his spelling bee as his brother 
.practitioner in Brook Streot. *The latest London madness has 
infected the country at once, even so far north as Aberdeen ; and 
soon no provincial town will be without its rink, nor any one so 
poor, BO stiff, or so unhappy, that he may uot glide sinoothly 
through at least a |)art of his subliinai^ existence. Should skating, 
instead of remaining a mere pastime like chincing or lawn-tennis, 
take its place as a substitute for walking, the appearance of our 
atreets will beoome much moro animated and amusijig than 
it is at present. No lonj^r will City men crouch in rows on 
the knifeboord of an omnibus, their brows wrinkled with ciuv, 
their cheeks ilabby from want of proper exercise. They will bo 
spinning along the concrete at the rate of tifteeu miles an hour, 
tAeir eyes bright, their cheeks rosy, able to despise the fickle turn 
of Fortune's wheel whilst their owu revolves %vUUout impediment, 
Ilegent Street will be a shopping rink, Kensington Gardens a baby 
rink, Columbia Market a co»termongor’s rink. l*ait of the (Jhauuol 
tunnel will be reserved for skaters, and by the aid of wiils and 
artificial wind they will be able to cross from Dover to OaUus as 
quickly as passengers by the CVis^fdiVi, and with even less fear of 
seo-sicliness. Perhaps Mr. Uuakiii may allow tourists to approach 
Windermere on wheels, provided they are not driven by steam 
nor heralded by too loud a whistle. Whether there are to bo 
rinks in his Arcadia, os well as dancing-schools, we have uot yet 
heard. Fashionable physicians, no longer able to keep a carriage 
because all their mitieuts are free from the coniplaiuts product 
1^ idleness, will wheel about disconsolately, vrhile a surgeon will 
be statioDed at the corner of every street to attend to the casualties 
caused by the collisions of careless skaters. There will also be a 
policeman to decide upon the amount of dams^es to be paid for a 
orAea ooee, a lost tooth, or a general concussion of the brain and 
spine. The Tram and Cab Companies had better pause before 
toey Invest much money in building stables which may have to 
be tamed into skating-rinks like thc^o near Oxford Circus, 

it is easy to understand that the skating-rink should bo full of 
Asoination for the young and vigorous; that thoy should de- 
light to rush swiftly through the fresh air. TJiere soeitis to 
bo a natural craving for rapid motion, oapeoialiy in children; 
and who does not know the exhilaratioii of a drive in a light 
dogcart with a &st-irotting horse If A healthy girl will waltz her- 
self out of breath round the schoolroom table ; and os young women, 
ought to be just as food of exercise as their brothers, it is not sur- 
pnsing that they eigcrly seize the opportunity aftbrd^ by skating* 
rinks to obtain the healthful glow which comes from vivid motion 
and tbs active play of all the muscles. Many girls, it is true, skate 
not because they care for exercise, or for one form of exercise more 
tbananotber, but because at present it is accounted tlie proper thing 
to do. The rich, the idk, and the ignorant, who form ao larw a 
part what is called society, are ever seeking some new meuod 
Misireby they can rid themselves of their uaeluss mornings and ob- 
jeetlsss afternoons. Shating<rinks have been a most valuable addi- 
^ tkm to t^ ways by which tiAe, that bugbear of the empty-headed, 
asa ba ioppiM with wings, Aod , within their wells we find sli 


the woll-knowri types with which every one is already so fhmtUar^ 
the l>ull-room. Wo see the same weary, hard-worked chaperons, the 
same crushingcrowdaof unmarried women. There is an equal amount 
of huslmnd-hunting, rather less courtesy of manner, if that were pos« 
sible, the same struggle to reach u higher rung on the social lamer, 
more time in which to coucoctscandal, and moreoppenrtunity of cir- 
culating it, lint in one pfiint the skating-rink cau claim a (pmitad- 
vimtage over the bitU-rooiu. Vartners are by no means a necessity. 

A plain girl, thercfoie, doi^ not find hcvoolf at the same disad- 
vauUign tui at a dance. She need not wait besido her chaperon for 
pai'inors who may never come, nor 1ms she the mortification 
of couUusLiug the empty blank of her own card with the well- 
iilled libt of her pretty nei;j!libour. In the rink she can buddo 
wings to her ioet and piiraue oldest sons as swiftly as her 
fivirer sisters. She cau exercise equally far-sighted calculatioii, 
and maiiiige to full os picturesquely and os helplessly whsn 
the heir to twenty thousand a year passes her by in a lonely 
corner. If she has small ftH)t she can have her skates put on 
iu public, or iovout a dozen excuses for requiring a strap 
tightened or looHeiiud by the men she meets. If tnese £yio6B &ii, 
it is easy to pretend a preference for skating alone or with those 
of her own sex, or else to set up as a good-natured coach to the 
inexperienced. Should a girl, however plain, become more than 
commonly accomplished on the wheels, may be able to attract 
and reuiln os much Httenlion as if she were good-looking, which is, 
no doubt, a groat consolation. Mamed men, too, find the rink a 
not unplcasing pkice of amusement, independently of the exercise. 
There are plenty of pretty girls who wont instruction, siiny help- 
loss little mindB held out to bo steadied, fair damsels to be rescued 
from an ignominious position on the floor, and to be condoled with 
Oil skinnud elbows or sprainod ankles. 

Indeed there is a great deal more fre^jdom and intama^ in the 
rink than would be possible in a drawing-room, or than a wise 
mother ought to allow. Ilow any refined lady can like to see her 
daughter exhibiting her paces iu a crowded skating-rink is a 
mystery to tliesc old-fashioned iieople who cling to the exploded 
idea that a girl’s chief charm is modesty and purity of mind, 
Au involuntary wish to rescue a pair of happy country maidens 
from the polluted aimosphuro seizes one os they glide dowu 
the long, narrow slip of concrete hand in hand. It iqi^eir 
first season, and thoy are friends as well as sistm. Their 
short life has hitherto been spent in the schoolroom, the garden, 
visiting the village poor, or scampering along green bmea on 
a shaggy pony. Thoy have looked forward to being presented 
as to a roUgioiis ceremony, and to their first ball os though it must 
decide their whole future life. Their adoring mother has kept 
them as long as sbo could in a woll-guardcd Eden of her own 
manufacture, from which the tree of knowledge was conspicuously 
absent. They know os little ns possible nl>\)ut any world out their 
owu, a world of family love, leuderiicss, and faith in’ each other. 
But their mother nover thinks of resisting the call of custom and 
fashion, and from this atmospheie they pass without preparation 
to the lioudou marriage iiiurLet. Emancipated from the drudgery 
of the schoolroom, they revel iu the liberty which they taste for 
the first time. New dresses are a boundless pleasure, the 0|}era 
a realization of fairy-land, and skating an endless delight — a 
iiastime only too brief, an exercise U> be taken without measure. 
But one of them kK>ks at her watch ; they have boon hours on the 
wheels, and where is the poor mother Does she not tire of 
sitting under a tree, even with Jkmipl Dcrvnda i They bag her 
to come home ; they protest they have had enough, as if that were 
possible ; tliey arc sure she is tired, w'hich indeed she is ; but no, 
she smiles lovingly while she bids them enjoy themselves as long ss 
poBsiblo, and witli nivtty meudacity ahsevei-at^ that she ia uot in tbo 
biosl fatigued. The younger daughter, with an innocent but 
highly unfashionable ardour of gratitude, will perhaps kiss her 
mother, and calls her a dear, delightful, uimelfish old darling, and 
slide away fur iniothcr turn. As she waves her hand by way of 
good-bye she hears the good-natured n^mark, llqw can girls 
think to take men in by such ridiculous exiiibitiona of mock 
amiability? Lord ^V’ideaci'es, for whode benefit this demonstra- 
tion was evidently got up, ia too old to l )0 caught by such well- 
worn tricks.’’ Our pretty skat^^r has tasted of the forbidden but 
bitter fruit ; the angry bl(H>d rushes to her very fiDger-ti|)s, and site 
can hardly kcH'p the tears out of her eyes, ller pleasure is spoilt 
for the day, and slu) almost persuades herself slio is au impostor. 
But one seasou's bligiiting influence will thicken her skin ; her 
blushes will not lie so roiidy to protest against injustice, and ber^Uef 
in girlish innocence will 1^ much the same us that of her detractor. 
She will be able in tbo giddiest maze to remember which of tbo 
Guardsmen present are cligiblo, atul will bo intiiuatoly aoquaintod 
with all the unsavoury scandal of 1 7//iiV#/ /’mV. JSbe will watch 
with interest and amusement, instead of disapprobation, the doings 
i)f women of many si^asons, and listen with well-bred composure 
to the questionable stories told her by fast maiviod meu. If she does 
not marry, she may, alas ! follow in the footsteps of a painted and 
powdered girl who stands sipping her coflbe at a small table fdom. 
tier dress is painfully scanty on her body and uselessly voluminous on 
the floor. She is bored to death, and waiting to catob apme one 
with whomshecananuiso herself by flirting outrageouidy. Presently 
she espies a distinguished-looking youth like a Peri at tbegati . Ire 
is leaning against the low paling trying to see the skaters, and hue 
^side him a beautiful collie dog. The girl, without Sk moment s 
hesitation, skates towards them as if by chance, stoops av«p and 

E ats the dog, saying iu a meaning tone, and with a ^aace at. the 
xndsome stnmt^, ** Bow-wow! Is he Urn all alon#?^ 
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1 would bring liiin in if 1 could." So by iiionurs of the dog she 
iiMUifigf^a an introdiietion, and it is not hor fault if lli» oddly maclo 
;ie»pialiitanco iloos not ripen into a vevy warm and Btivisfaetory 
flirtation. This is 7:10 liypoLliftiral case. Sueh tliinirfi do occur, 
and others of tlm s.‘muo Idtid, and no wimder if who nvo 
Kept in order at hnino think Ih'iiices a gluiioua Kiiid of liliortv 
iuid onjvwiuont. Tliey dung tludr wretehed pavent.^ from pbov 
to place till %i.\haiisU*d nature fail^. and thv.*ii stM-l (or the 
rink with a brencli uuiid ns duenna. Still nu're nnpieasaiir 
to the uUHophisticatod looker-on nro iho ehilrlron who a]»|x‘ar 
in French continues and air ihoir f^piiidh^ and nioiiKey 
tricks in public. There are iilwnvs silly poiude ready to praise 
their rude spec ‘ches a a if tlu'V wero wh^y, !H)d ain’duud tiieir 
prococioufi iiuitalioijH of the insoleni or to.idvirrr iuan»K'L' nf their 
eldoi's. Such cliildreu juake iiny ‘)ne «Ui.ire';>toMU'il to tlean s-hodtler 
at the thought that **oine day th'^y inav he wiveii and moiht'rs in 
their turn, bovtuiiately there sivn.s to Lo an intorv.il in their 
lives when they are too old to (Muie .as chile! and arc not 
admitted because lh“y have rmt yet been pre.^eioeil atdourt; so 
that a place of inijirovemoTit may bo piovideil for thorn, iox* auirht 
one can tell. 

In oinii.^ing contrast to the luisturraiic skaliiig elub is a rink 
whore no minual subscription is requiivd.no pro'll nt.it itm atOom-t, 
no ticket, only a small pavin- nt at the door. Sueh pI.^c»M 

are springing up ill idrdiroctiun.s. ^'fLev :ir«i the cau.^e (vf nuifh 
didtrtiss to the iH’opriolor.-^ of dnnein^-rooms, luit it i-:* dilli- 
cult to understand how they 4*X}H'eievi to evade tin? iiee»ssity 
of obtaining lieoncca. Kveniug is the il.ne to set* riieii an e^i ii)bsli- 
luwit nt its best, or Avorst. ^’^e rcom bla/.es with g.is, but 
ventlHtom liavo been left out of f !n- de.''i^Mi. \ siiiell of juu^io- 
Irsll cigarSj^Ul? ^indwuihes, and cherv;. br.uuly pei\ ades t he air. 
The heat is snllbeating, the glare bliji'liJi;r, iIk' sioi-ll iim.^:ivouv\. 
A combination of the banrl-orgmi and ]uniiO, unit lug the more 
repulsive features of both inbtrumeiif.s, and eon'pieimusly libidled 
“ For Sale," does duly for u bantl, mid doe.-i jiol vioLil«i tin* pn»- 
VisioiiS of 25 (icurj^o II. cap 36. The whirr of Avhc -U i.s like the. 
eoiiiid of inacliinery out ol gear, and the of I'gures gliding 
round and round linikes the spectator nid<ly. Ibil the skaters, 
who are apparently mostly of the sluiii-Ueeping beoni to 

cnjoy^'thomselvfM. They arc as silent ns antonuUoiis, jind busily 
occupied in keeping their heads from ruiilaci %%dth the lloor. 
yiiop-boys aro not as a chws remarKablo tbr ]H‘i'Sonal ehurins. 
Their IvAuty is not of iho t^po approved by artists; but no one 
who has not seen a second-class .ska tin} >-rir I* Kikavs of wlial con- 
tortioas the huiuau body i.s capable. Arnio .1 le*.:*. lly about liko 
the soils ofrt windmill, or liko the tiguie-* in a lUagic-IuMioni. In 
the middle of tho room and at tho corneiv diilioult feais io’<' pei- 
formed with ingenuity if not with gntee, and us'.o or two men 
secure the admiraliou of ]('.sd skilful ^katorJ by assuming the, 
character of animated teapots. The young women may be aoeu, 
some clinging at the borders of tlic throng, where tliey cut sponge 
cake and drink lemonade at the expense of their n ;>pi*c1iv’<’ young 
men, others showing a strong resolve to tain* ttio worth of their 
extra money out of tin* floor. .Healthy im sluituig may bo in the 
open air, it may lx? doubled whether the.^e do.^e und iveking riiiKs 
axo more wholesome than the dancing pavilions which they seeiii 
destined to superKcde, and whether theie aro nut ali' -acly too many 
of such estublisLmeiits in London. 


FA.siiioN IN currrciJiM. 

W E Lave frequently had occ,nflion to comment upon the evils 
which result from tho indiscriminate, ru.-li into iiuthr)r.=-hip 
that belonjpi to these days. .It is not e\ei'y man who lUink.-s that 
he can prartijio successfully as a barrister <71- a ph\siciiui without 
any training ; but a va^t Dumber of men und woineu appear (o 
believe that nothing beyond tho capacity hn- funning letters is 
necesaary to tho pursuit of literature. Pnibably the person.s who 
suffer most bilU.*ily from this strange creed are the critics, avIu; for 
one fipst-nito or oven decently good boolc h.axo to encouiilor a 
large quantity of dull afo.sui\iity or Jimp commonplaee ; und it is 
no wonder if critics ai*ti sometimes poasoH.'U‘d with df spairor goadinl 
into ferocity by the deprerising nature ut' llioir ta.skff. At tlie same 
time it is they who r.ro in a lueKSiire respomiiblo ibr the toleration 
exteuded to tho rubbish which constantly assumes the name of 
literatare. • 

In literature, as in other things, there ai’e fashions wliich change 
with tho changing times. One cast of thought and uxpre.*wsioii 
first struck out by .some man of original force eoiu«.s into vugiio, 
and ia thought for a time to dwarf all other stvie.H iuto insignifi- 
caHce» Its tirst^ appearance, when it is rec<dvc<l by the majority 
with hesitation or utter disapproval, gives to certain people an i 
opportunity for forming thetusielveH into a select few. To them 
it )3 ^veu to discern the beauties which are of too tine a struc- 
ture lor the faculties of the common eye. Theirs it is to cherish 
and expound the articles of the new faith. By d&grt^cs the 
world outside this chamuMl circle discovers the merits which 
have for a time been tho special property of a few devotees ; and 
when these have become a coiniuon possession, the phdo of hold- 
ing a mret treasure above the appreciatimi of tho iiias.s is lost to 
the aelf-cmiHtituiocl priesU, who straightway soarcJi for a now idol. 
Meanwhile those who have followed in Uioir wake, anxious to 
prove that they too have a finoi apprehension, have lashed Ihcm- 
aelves into an extraA^agunt admiration which ends in satiety. And 


this result is the more surely reached beeanse any original etyla 
ia lolonibly sure to be imitated by writers who wiA their shallow 
)H;r('(*piiuD'A reproduce its defects, and help to call pubUc attention 
to ihum. 

'Fho rf*n.(dii>ti from nn oveessive admiration has been strikingly^ 
ilUintrati^’d iu the vnrviug estimation of Byron's poetry. To a 
-i*!)t nilioii wliich nut only delighted in the marvellona flow of his 
\^*r?'.* and tbu ^1*^1 t 4 plt*iid«)uv of his imagery, but fell also iuto 
ttduhiiiim of Lib fulbo luid unhealthy thought, which was found 
ibo eadicbt port of liis work to emulate, succeeded one which 
was as indiscriminate in blame as its forerunner had been in 
pndao. 'rhi'No conceiilratfd so much attention upon tho poot’a 
fault. H ihiit there a\k.s iione lel't tbv hi» k*auties ; his eloquence was 
boinhud, Ilia imagination tinsel. Tlio nature and siiuplicity ol 
tliu l.aU»* bclioul wore reci)j.'ni'/ed ; and presently the cry for nature 
«l«*gi‘MorjitL*d into a ihoiwhtJi'iA.^^ giibblo. Tho imagination which^ 
liko tho Likes llnMnsiil\es, could catch tho forms of niiture and mirror 
thorn Aviili now beauty in its dei»tljs, wus no longer needed. The cry 
was for simplicity, and not seldom drivel was accepted iu its 
pLici*. To tho craving lor iiory stiinuLint succeeded a longing for 
.>»por>n-meat. 

A'owaday^ lliost*. conditions are somewhat modi fled. Cultivation 
hti.^ spri iid .so widely that it iapo.ssiliL* for several poets of diilerent 
.’^lyk*'* to exist tugelluT, and even to be admired by tho same 
peopli*. Tills, no doubt, i.s good ; but as thoro is danger ia 
narrow, so ia there in extensive, sympathies, especially if tlicir 
con.stitution is so feeble that, in oixler to cover muchigrouDd, tboy 
nnir»tlio Very thinly .spread. 'I’hon^ is a largo olnft's of people who 
Im\o to pLiv"i\Jaiee'ui.s at little co-^t by bestowing tho patronage of 
Li/y apjiro\al upon followers of tho tiria. Endowed with 11 few 
wiis wliich they have well nigh muddled in the attempt to he. 
well iiiloruied without any trouble, limy believe themselves gifted 
liko I h^ girl ill t ho Cerman Htop)%so that whatever falls from tbeirlips 
isi golden. I'hey would tell Milton, Lariiiclli, or Cainsborough with 
equal atfubility that tindr last perldrmaiice was “ rtiolly charming,’* 
and that it iuust be so delightful to be an artist." Theorigiiial 
sin, however, of pride in an admiration which the vulgar cannot 
bUare li.is by nf> means died out. Of late year. s it has taken a 
hOiiu'.what {lingular form . 'riioe^* who looked ni'ound thorn for sonio 
fllartiuig development of imiiginution to set iqi as the central tigure* 
of a 1 i lorn 7 -y belief found w'hat they sought in the morbid ideas 
of sueh wi iters asHautier and Bniuieiaire, from whom they might 
have imitated whnt was gofni, but that would not have aerveil 
Ibf.’ir piirpo.so to well. They worn be^t pleiusod to And lovtdiiifas 
in the bnlliaiioy Avhirh ntrurk tcTrur into mofit who saw it, the 
fovcriMl brilliancy of disease; tlie evaltution which altiacted them 
was tho cry of delirium that broke through all accustoineJ 
trair.mcls ot speech. It seemed good to them to cast a lurid glow 
of iniicy over tho mo.st sodden vice, as one may 8 co tho muddy 
bed of a rivor lit up by the glare of torches. Tho ring of melodi- 
ous wuH 1*1010 tuuoi’ul in their ears if by its mciuts some story 
that should have been hidden was told. Tboy found sennotts, not 
in totones, but in tho reptiles crawling in tho dark beneath thorn. 
'I'hero lire soiiio who oneo Lrafliekcd in sunli things, and who have 
sluiwn Mure that true power eiida by shaking itself free from the 
evils that may threaten at tirat to obscure it; but there are othere 
a!.*^o Avho, like jays and parrots, have caught up tho first uUei’aneeB 
of a new .Mtylc, and will long continuo to repeat them witli empty 
pretcnslou. 

It Avouid not perhaps be diilicult to point to a multitado of 
fashions in present-day critidsiu ; but it ia only needful to speak of 
a fuAV. At ouo time tlm slashing stylo was in vogue; the critic 
imagined that ho resembled Apollo in tho far reach of his (dght 
and the directness of his aim ; and fult bound to cariy the resem- 
blunco out by ai tiiig fnmi timo to time tho story of Mmeyas. 
His pusilion aamis a salb one; he pointed out with un- 
erring uccuvaey Iioav ill certain W'ork was performed; end it 
might k* siip)»o.Hed that ono who possessed such e keen oye for 
faults, and interentially such a just conception of beauty as he did^ 
could do the same work much better himself. If ho were 
challutigeil to attinnut it he could, if he pleased, reply with peifeet 
truth and fairness that it was his business not to* miJce,lHitto 
cx.imine ; that the creative and critical fiicultic»s were rarely allied^ 
and that it Avas a notorious fact that artists failed in apj^ecia^on 
of their oavu work.*}. Or lie might even take higher nound and say 
that he had sometimes thought of showing byexammehow original 
Avurk ought to bo done, but that the services which ho rendei^ 
to the arts by ][)oiiiting dut their professors* defects were too valaablo 
to bo abiuidoiied for any selflsh consideration. As a thorotighly 
ndmirub’o Avork of art* is seldom pi-oduced, it would bgve been 
strange if such critics had failed to And victims in jdenty to Eoalto 
st/il)ving-h()rsi*s for their own cleverness ; ainl so the method eon- 
tinned until thero camo a reaction, of which the efleets m Jiot 
altogether wholesome. From thinking that it was not deshablo 
to biamo with unsparing Ibrocity, people grew by tho usual process 
of exaggeration to think that it was dcsiralue not to blame at 
all, until it might bo said that, instead of trying to disoom is 
blocklioad in whatever genius might appear, they 'tress betft 
on finding a genius in all the biocknesds who dh effsdr*. 
Toleration is carried to excess when it not only adqidt^> ^ 
bepraises, works which baye no originality, gmee, or eysik dtMut 
care to rocommond them. How many nove^ to-tske m 
of art, are now puldishcd which have neither ploti cliaiimtki%'ysr 
grammar; and to how many of these k totorntw# if' 
extended? The <ndtic who looks only or 
but the evil wbkh Imdoetk probably kis tlm 
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wbo, difcnrdtog aU notion of ftcrerity, enooniragfea mediocrity or 
iDeoinp^nce. True talenfe trill triniimh urer uodeearvod snecra^, 
^jhfut the atandard of peribrmancei once lowered bjr careless praise, 
■iWU not soon reach its right level c^io* Thoughtless frood nature, 
the easiest of virtnos, when applM to crilicisoi, pemtuates the 
had habit of writing; and its practice bears a double iruit, for the 
more that thoie is written the more there will 1 )S to criticize. 

There is another fhshiou of critieism of which the eifeot U less 
important, but which has grown so much that it must attract 
attention* This is* in some sort allied to thi^ school of [»octry 
of which we last spoke, and has caught from it one of its worst 
tricks, that of jingling words together without any regard to 
tlioir sense* Not only are its adopters contented if they can 
prince a soundiug period, however little moaning luav bo 
contained in it; but they even go out of their way to 
unnatural combinations of words, just as sumo French 
writers have done to discover unnatumi fancies. They tind 
their best opportunity in the criticism of piclnrus, iu dewaibiug 
which they will talk of a large quiet,” op ot the grace with which 
the softer melodies of the landscapo are redieved by the ehrill 
dtaccato of a rod cloak,” They po about to iind sonic new andiiiiely 
iQsthetic point of view from which to regard the thiiiirs .subuiiiu^d 
to them ; and ia pursnit of this idea they will, for iust:tiiee, dis« 
courso most exquisitely of the ‘'.strong personality” which ruiw 
through an artist's work. Whether it la incant by tbih phriuse 
that an ordinary artistV performances npp<'nr im if they were doae 
by bome one elae, we need not perhaps hope to dLscov^T. There 
is one phrase which has been for a long time in cununon use 
among various lands of writers, but which yet beloiigs to the 
class of discordant combinations, in praising n \n viler ‘s divicrip- 
tivo power it has been customary to lalk oi‘ his skill in w'ord- 
painting. The methods of the writer and of the p.*ijnU‘r in <*oii- 
TO}ditg ihoeitbct of a scene diiler bo entirely that it would bo hard 
to iind a more unhappy exprmsiou than thib which coiifotiiuU the 
two arts. The writer produces his iwipjv\.*sion by n .^low ]n-ocew 
of detail, carried on under his ro.'ider'n eye ; niid iho reader luuUvs 
tho combination of the diiVereut portions for iiinididf. The painter 
resents his spectator with the eoiuplelc B(*eiiu, and lea\e 8 Id in to 
iscovorif he will how its variou.s parts wero worked into a wholu. 
The one process is the reverse of the other ; and it would be as 
Appropriate to speak of a painter's colour-writing as of li writers 
word-paiutinij. It might bo easy to heap np instances of “ (r^thetic** 
(which is with eoiiio people a synonym for allectcdj phrase.^ 
mS.stftkenly employed by writers either with or without talent. 
“ But enough of tlieae toys.” 


THE BATTLK OK THE WHISKIES. 

A T'UPjSII Irish grioranco hos cropped up. Just as bhigli.di or 
Scotch settlers inlerioarried with the Irish ami priaiiuMl a 
race more troublesome to rulers than tho naliYe.s, so now J^jpU^di 
gin or Scotch whisky is “ blouded ” wdth tho “ pure spirit ” oi the 
bknorald Isle, uud it is alloged that tho compound niukcs those w'ho 
« wallow it riotously and madly drunk. There are of course two 
tides to this, aa to every other quosliou, and the ScoUdi aver that 
what they call “ silent spirit ” is imported into Ireland to improvo 
tha native whisky. It is perhaps duo to the quality of the spirit 
wfaidh he drinks that, as has been oiten noticed, the Scotchuum 
wlum drunk is silent, while the Irishniau is noisy. This **piU:nt 
spirit ” is brought to Dublin, uud, either because it ia letter or 
because it is cheaper, it is mixed in bond with Irish whisky, and, 
said Mr. O'Sullivan in the House of Coinniana, It is a shame that 
the State should be a party to this practice, imrtieulai'Jy ns it gains 
nothing byit*” Previously to the iJnu>n,liosaid, this tampering w ith 
Irish whisky was unknown, and on Act of Parliaraeut provided 
that any cask which had l^n partially emptied should not be 
fiUed up. VVe should say that on tho pnqior euu.Htrueliim of 
this statute whoever broached a cask of whisky would bu bound 
to finish it, and disobedleuce to this enactmout would of CvJur.'^e be 
a miidemeanorri But now this and other legislative safogiiards 
have been swept away, and, besides, there is at ri<>nu'rBetIli>usc an 
enemy of Ireland who issues at the piildic expense, in tho shape ot 
A llejpoit of the Board of Inland lievouue, ii cmfiy coiupusilioa 
deaenbing the “silent spirit ” as a culourlosd and tlaVouvlo.'jd spirit 
adimted for mixing with other spirits. 

Thus Xrelandsuil'm by a combination of Scotch cupidity and ICng- 
liah indifihrence or malevolence, and various rcmu<ii(ni Jnive been ; 
proposed. One speaker in the dotNite considerud that ii.ilhing 
short ofaa Irish lAnrlianient and an Irisii UhiLncellor of the 
chequer would give relief, while unulher tliouglit that a tieWot 
Cenomitiee of the existing House- of Commons slmiiid be appointed' 
te inquiro into the practice of ** blendirtg ” and “ into tho etllHit of 
new-made Bpirits>” and the expediency of detaining ml spivita 
twelve -months in bond. It is objected that the &lelect Committee 
could eetisfiictorily inquire into tlie eli'oet of using new- 
spirits only by themselves drininng it, and ttie pros- 
pect of bavihg twenty-one menibers of the IIou.se of Commons 
afi&ieted with ddmum tnwtens in tho discharge of duty would bo 
idarmingy even if the Committee were impartially seieetod from 
both of the Ilbnso, or contained a large proportion of Irish 
^ lefSirde detaiaing spirits twelve months iu bond, 
Sk.Wili^liawfm would prefer to luakq the time twelve years. 

mrinw BUggestei that the debate was gut up by certsiu 
riistillexs in Dublin as an advertisement, and we are mutm struck 


with the novelty and beauty of this idea. It luiglit porhapa be 
au iiupvovemout on tJie old plan of “ keeping a poet ” if W)ine 
great house of business wore to keep a member to call attention 
by an annual motion to its luauullictui-ea. Amid the confuMiun of 
vaiious staUiUumts and opinions, can discern that the Irish 
think their owu Avhisky the br^st.in tho world, and it also bears a 
high jepuiuliun Ijeyond .Ireland. Spirit is brought from Scorloud, 
nnxud with whisky made iu Ireland, ami exported. As Ooveru- 
lueut allows th*!i to bo done iu bonded warehouses which are 
under its control, it .seemed proper to require that tho Article thus 
pFixIuccd should }jo marked “ liiended,” and this Ipis boon done. 
There never is lui end to anything Irish; but, if this were an 
Bugliah question, we should have thriught that theso luarks, pro- 
vided they were legible, w'uui(lha^e settled ii. I’eoj)!!* who are 
curious in whisky wimld know wliut the markd parliculiudy 

after two or three uniiual debates in the House of Com- 
mune ; and to the r/‘st of tho w’orld tlio %\liole subject seems, so 
far 119 anything lii.Oi can so unimp irtHiit Air. UVSnllivsii, 

by way ol‘ impiating a moral Havour to the diseiWiou, asked what 
would bo said it' (jovorumeul weie to allow deeds deposited in llm 
Kepi.^tiy Oliicii to bo tampered with ior the pnrpo.so of private 
gain r* W'o may admit that the cornparisou ia afj far appropriate 
that e\eii old dciods are prokibly capable, audrr the x^roccM vulgarly 
called giiKs]iiimi!)g, of producing .'■pirit. Tlio Iri'ih, of course, 
aasert that their whisky is made out of pure corn, while tho }:Jcotch 
is iloiived from rice, poUitcM;s, beotroot, and refuse generally. Tlie 
Scotch retort that, alliiough llio Irish have corn, they don't know 
how to make it into whisky, and tii-it their product contains much 
lusel oil, which is rank poison. Tho Jrisii ch;impiou tolls tho 
iluu.so oi Ui>iiinion.s that drinking Scotch whi'^ky is like a torch- 
light ]}lv•cesi.^ioll down a man's throat, to which his J^etdeh antagonist 
oiiswer.H that a glass of Irish -whisky is full of headaches to tho 
brim. Au English li.denor to the debate might perhaps be tempted 
to exclaim, A plagu (5 on both your houses.'' If it be true that 
5,ocxi,(joo or 0,000, OCX) palloiia of spirit are aunufiUy imjKwted into 
ilcllobt, We can only »:<>• ilmt# the lashions on which business dc- 
l^iiids lire wonderful. It imiy of courso be that this ^pirit, 
mixed wi*h whisky, makes a bettf‘1' Article than could bo 

made eitlmr by ireland or JScolJand unaided. Or it may bo^ that 
the spirit made in SeoUand is goinl, but consuinei's fancy *it is 
better if it cuiucs to them from Irciiind. Vrokibiy much the larger 
part of ct)usHuiption is supplied by reinil dealers, and as they had 
no represenluthe in the dtdMte, the blame of pernicious adtiltera- 
tion was shilled upon theui. A\ hether they nro thus culpable we 
do not know, but if they uro capable of changing tlio nature of au 
ariido after it comes to their hands, they would also be capable, 
we may euppo.su, of changing ils name. AevertJudt».s il soeius to 
be tiuiught worth while to curry ScotcJi whi.sl<y t-o Ireland in order 
) Liial It may bu called Dish, uJlhough with the qualiiication that it 
is “ Mended 

A.s might 1)0 exported, BelfiLst, which U nut so much Irish as 
JCucii- l) ur .‘Scotch, is the chief w';it of this '* Mending ’ by which 
the beauty and purity of the native usquel»:iugli or water of life 
is deiuruicd uud vitiated. Identical in race*, ainl Bcarcely differing 
in language, the Iri.sh of the North and the ^icote of tho Western 
i.'slca l.ept up a close and iucrea.‘-ing intcroourso at a timo when 
I* Isle r was less known to Englishmen than Ueiitral Africa is now;, 
Ualhor more than three contiirits ago sumo tliotrsOids of t^cottish 
familhs emigrated from ixite, Arran, and Argylcshire to 
find settlements on tho thinly-peopled coasts of Antrim 
and J hiwn. 'fhe .Irish chiefs svaight their friendship, in- 
termarritHl with them, o’ made war on them, oa the hu- 
mour of the luomont prompted; but thoir numbers steadily 
i!icrrtaacd, whether wreleome or unwelcome, until they became 
olijecls of alarm both to the native Iri.sli, whom they thr^teued to 
supplant, and to the English, whom they I'efubed to obey. Some- 
times they joined the uatiie Irish against the English, and ihoy 
were always accouutc4 the more dangeroua foe. iShau O'Neil, 
with the help of several thousand Scotch luaraudcrs, made war ou 
the Earl ot Susae,\, Lord-Deputy under tiueen Elizabeth, and 
aimobt got the better of iiim, near Armagh. The historian who 
ili.'scribes a skirmish iu which the Eugli.'*h, oiiluumbei’ed by ten to 
one, drove back a howling cixnvd of Irish, adds that fortunately 
tlifie were no Scots iiiiiong the latter. A lew yems later another 
Irish reixd or patriot, Eitzumiirice, went up into I’lster, collected 
i.jofi iiutl came dow^x upon the Sbtiiinoii. His lii-sl step was 

ti> burn .Vliilone. Thence he niovod to rortumnn, and crostk‘d the 
ri\cT jjilo Jviiijcrick. Sir John J'errol, who then commanded for 
; iv'u«v)i belli, dt'sired nothing bolter thmi to have Eitzniaurice) 
williiu riMcli of liis arm ; he hurried up Id the wouihs in w bicii ho wm 
rejxjited to lie lying between Kilmalloch and tiie Shannon. Tho 
waters Were, uui. The hursies could ni)t travel. The niou splashed 
along ilio sJaikiiig trucks of the bogs. But ho got at tho Scots at last, 
cut them ill two, hurled half of them into Lough Deig, mid chase^l 
the. rciit into Tipperary, 'Thoro a few days later he overtook and 
would have destroyed them, but his army" took tho opportunity U> 
mutiny, and told him that they woidd do no more lighting till 
they were paid their wages. So his prey cacntied him, but his 
aliioH, the Butlers, killed one hundred followera of FiUtuaurice, 
sent their heads to rot on tho antes of Limerick, and . 2 iw« a iinal 
end of tho Scotch invasion. Berrot in this campaign had ri 40 l ontl 
cut in pieces 8 oo Irish and bad drowned some hundreds of Scots, 
while the Butlers accounted for 4 ^. We have dwelt upon these 
early passages ot Bcotoh-lrish history rather than upon the later 
imd better known transactions of the ookHiisatioOL ol Belfast and 
the adjacent district from Scotland and England, and it thus ap« 
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K&." t2rth%r tt***^- « »««* p««^r 

Irish themselves. Rut they have nlwavs loveil th* ^ Oolomal Acts on this tubjuet w«ro in<* 

their own kiid, and it now ippiara that fhev are eJ^Uv^SSSo? y *** th e mothwyunfay— fot ihut a what Sir 

in liquor. They consider that Scotch malt whialtvia ?’ tJ»t the coloniets m e body an ia 

tho world, and ft is cheaper Aan Zriah whisky, ns^weli as h1Ihi'irto”L!n fn ^,3* “ notorious thift it has' 

jmWnt, incompanWv superior. nreU m, in thwr *»P<>»«We n this conn 

•,-,>.|.«i.- „x,u* si: r.rrboiiLJiKf'sStigr't.t" irs 

(.■ustoma and persons, ^s been gradually oxposwl. As to the colonists, tW 
nave no doubt uassed the loml Art a in miAafiAn 


,. . . — ssuit'sar Iia UtilLieU U 

diate Buporvision of tho olFicow of Hop MajoatvV 
Inland llevonue.” This wo Utio to bo morel v‘tb 



aumiosod influence 
lint wo cannot hclpilnnking that those 


mother*counti 7 
no 


I>ot and patent stills, and when one ^de cuIIb T‘T i attracting atten' 

I'piri^w " by tho Uome G.^ 

opini, we can < 

gi)ml. What out ^ 
tho opposite point 
fiurpnsed to find lL._ 

in equally conflicting 

on the native popuktii.n. 

'T ‘l"W>'oiis ground wfi.-n tli.iv' propose for 
. n twy or moral reasons the pioJnbition of “ blending * of Scotch 

^bhe 1 V S“''>ty of tho public ” hv prohibiting 

alik., mine and imported wliusky. Outsiders mav ho’iipt to think 

cai^LtET"*^ nV'''*’ ‘‘“n” ‘‘.luivnh.nt tXm». VVo 
ZZ t^^I 'vhicl. originated tho 

mah"fdoxv helerfxio.Yy is another 

niansdoxv . Jiall depends on tho point of view. Jlut let the 
Irish distillers he consoled. The facts of which they com- 
P.?!?. prove in a now and striking wav tho invin- 

trohind Who would have hcliei^ tha^ the 


Un 1 V ‘ll* su»t', XI 4.UU UlOliaWCOUX 

Jiad boon willing to go any further, there would have been nu 
necessity for the local Acts at all, inasmuch as a goneral law of 
the United lungdom would have included tho ooloaies in its 
o|K'rtttu)ii. Sir T. Chambers, liaving invented on intention which 
never had any i xistonce, charucteriatically proceeds to say that he 
cannot thci-efnro ontieniate any objections on your lordship’s 
part to tho passing of a Bill tho single object of which is to cawy 
out that liv lyufiinr* i ^ 


.v.a. • . • ' m \ VM. TTHIVAX 10 CJXT’T'V 

t that intention, by putting tho offspring of such xuarriagos 
on thn same footing ns regards iuheiitonco, as well as in 
rosjK'ct of legitimacy, as tho children of marriaires lawful in tha 
moihc^eountry » Jlercagain the fact that Sir. 5?Oh!lSr.thinS 
It nere8.wy to bring m a Hill to make these marriages lawful in 



- ‘ ‘w-Pva.ipK . qi, r r.7*^’ in the general law of th(] Ignited Kingdom^ 

commanding features of their ^o^Tlan race. Ihev came dion, I ho insidioiia nature of tho proposal w onsily d jiscovered • and the 
tingiibhed in soul or body, look or dross, lauiru.iie or Secretary, after staling that thore doel " not anDenr tn Iwx 

from tho (%dls whom they had Hubdued. invaders caiurbt It? > 

mtional contagion and beciiiuo /f<y#cn«5 7//AmtforM. The ‘Hime any doubt wT ^ actual lavr.^. , j 

potent spoil h;ia worked fur seven hundred veal’s, and it is a tribulo 
to tho fascinating goniuH of the ciuintry that Scotch whisky when 
imported into it becomes so thoroughly Irish that oven Irishmen 
cannot tell the diHerence. The (Mmncellor of the Exchequer could 
not help these coinphiiimiits if he would. Vainly did legislation 
forbid the “ Knglisliry ” in Ireland to intermarry with tho native 
races, and tho prohibilion of blending or adulteration of Irish with 
Scotch whisky is efuially impossible. History repents itself, and 
the mingling of Scotcli and Irish spirits begun when tho T^rl of 
Argyll’s sister eloped with Shan O'Neil. 


UIX’^ASET) Wll F.'S MSrv:R AGAIN’. 

I T might have be«‘ii supposed tliat the hopelessness of attempting 
U) overcome the deep and natural repugujinco of tho ICuglish 
people to the general coutubion of family rehitioiia which would bo 


though It limy be expected that quostious will 

from time to time arise in coniuixiou with tJiia 

kimi celebrated in colonies where they are legal, poiu^ '>ut tho 
way in which the proposed Act would lie used by perootib ^ho 
wifahed to circuuivtmt the existing English law. iTbo proposed 
Act, it is remarked, “ would have the elfect of giving vaudity in 
the Unitwl Kingdom to niarringes of this description entored into 
by residents in the United Kingdom who h«ive simply made a trip 
to tho colony for the purpose of procuring celebiution of the 
maiTiage, thereby evading the law of this country.’’ In reply to 
a second appeal from Sir T. ChauiWjrs, Lord Uornarvon regies 
lh.at it is true tliat the offspring of maixiage with a deceaacd wife’s 
sister in colonies where sucl'i a marriage .is legal cannot inherit 
land in Scotland, or, as ho boUeves, in England j but it does 

not appear that there is any doubt about this stale of 

tho law, and it is not, in his opinion, dcsirablo to 

alter or interpret the law so as to place tho issue of 

such marriages, if contracted in the colonies, in a better position 

Zm. •■I... .Ir.u.... oimilnv* *i\ut.marvAa /kr%t%4 wa.*!* A/I At: 



had been pretty well exploded. It r.ow turns up, liuwexer, in 
anew form, asunabiished as ever in its impmhmec and its habits of 
misropR'seut'ition. On Monday a deputation waited upon the Colonial 
»Secretary to proiiJse that this object ion able form of marriage, which, 
it is seen, thei-e is no chance of getting directly legalizoil in 
this country, sboiihl lie indirectly legalized in an underhand and 
crooked ■way. 'flio sjuieclies were of the usual kind ; but perhaps 
it is better" to begin by tracing this now agitation through its 
primary stages in the official correspondeiico which has just Wm 
published. It begins ■xvith a letter from fclir Tlioiiias C;hamber8, 
in which ho points out to f/ord (^aruarvoii that ‘‘nothiug 
can be more disastrous than tliat questions of logiiiniacy and iu- 
heritanco should bo left iinsotflcd, to introduce strife and con- 
troversy into famiJicH, and to fsi decided yettw hence, after 
protracted and costly litigation.” NoUhIv of coui-se will 
dispute this stjlf-evideiit proposition. Imlwd, as it happens, 
it was expressly on this ground that the law with regura 
to marriage with deceased wives* sisters was plactid on its 
pr^ont footing in this country, and this is the law which 
Sii T. ClmmlM-M’s and his friends are now, by every kind of 
reckitss artifice, enileavouring to unsettle and upset, regardless 
ot tb^ disastrous consequeni^es which ho himself points out. lie 
thoi* jroes on to “assume” that “the Home Government, in 
ndvibiiig tho Oown to sanction the Colonial Acts, did eo in 
perfect gord faith, iiibaidirg lo give full validily in all rosnects 
to those marriages which might be contucted under tnem, 
whilst it is certain that tlin coionists confidently expected that 
every incident of a legal marrioge would attach to thoee so 


to restrict the frc*edom of culuiiists to do what they like 
among thonisclvos in regard to these marriages *, biit^ ou tho other 
liaud, the mother-country has clearly a right to maintain its own 
laws within its oxvn jurisdiction until iVouea fit to change them. 
Mr, Alderman McArthur, in introducing the deputation at the 
Colonial Office, remarked that tlio colonists felt that it was very 
oppressive that thoso marriages should be recognized os legal, aud 
tlm children as legitimate, in one part of the Queen’s dominions, 
while in luiothcr exactly the reverse was the state of the law \ bat 
the obvious answer is, that it would bo at least an oquaUy invidi- 
ous anomaly that tho mother-country should be compelled to 
abandon its most cherished traditiuns, in order to please a few 
eccentric people— who, it must be borne in mind, are only an in- 
significant minority of the colonists— ou the other side of tho 
World. 

Mr. Lowe urged that, though an enabling Act ought not to 
extend to persons who had gone to the colotiies for the purpose of 
evading English law, or to any cases where tho marri^ might 
bti considered incestuous, it would be safe to invest marriages with 
deceased wives' sisters with a legal character in Ecglimd os well . 
as in tiie colonies. It is evident, however, tliat this project for the 
establishment on a legal footing in England of colonial marriages 
of a peculiar kind is only, like the pretence of contining the change 
to deceased wives’ sisters, the thin end of a dangerous we^e. 

If these colonial marriages were once recognized in there 

would at once be a cry raised as to the injustiM of denying to 
British residents the privilege enioyeiT ly ooloni^. And next,^ 
when siaters-in-law hod been made ki^lly marriageable, there would 




Imiui to pbuo otbar voUkticms V mnlim 

IS/Qb; Olid the koitiMy oo&fatfedi^tote of fiSOyioUtlwWiiioli 

ii liowtolK9ilbQttd {Q6omeprirtfl ofO^mooy would begin to cre^ 
in, Mr. Lowe also tetuen^ thut tbe English Governmant is 
oominittad to the approval of decoased wife's sister mamsges hy 
la&cdoaing them in eertain colonies ; hut this is a mistake. No 
approval has been expressed, nor has any Government ever had the 
rij^t to express such approval on behalf of the nation. All imt 
has been done has been, for the sake of peace, to let cXMonista 
have their own way if they choose. But w« are not going to allow 
them to impose laws upon us against our will. On their own soil 
they can do as they please, but then wo claim the same right on our 
soil ; and this ficems only fair. Whether mairiages of tho kind in 
question ought or ought not to be allowed is a question which 
anybody who has an interest in it is entitled to raise ; but it ought 
to be done in an open and straightforward manner. A change 
amounting to a revolution in English domestic lifo ought not io 
be passed in a quiet, underhand way without tho full knowledge 
ana assent of the country, and a clear perception of what is being 
done. 


THE AMERICAN « POl).'* 

W £ have before us a list of the new memljera of the Confess 
which is now sitting at Washington, with brief biographiciU 
sketches of each, compiled from information supplied by them- 
selves. These sketches are interesting from many points of view. 
Jhit they are especially instructive as throwing ught upon tho 
classes from which American public men ore dniwn, and thereby 
alfording an explanation of some of tho causes of that corruption 
which the Democratic majority in the House of Keprosentativoa is 
so zealously unearthing, lu the hope that the discredit of their 
opponents may redound to their own party advantage. Tho posi- 
tion of Congress in the American Union will be borne in mind. It 
is, speaking generally, rec*.niited from the picked men of the several 
State Legislatures. The usual course for a man who has made a 
mark in his neighbourhood as a political aspirant is to enter the 
popular branch of tho State I^egisfaturc. Tho next step in a normal 
progress is to go to the State Senate. Generally it is trom the inen 
who have undergone this preparatory training, and have assert^ a 
superiority over their fellow's, that tho candidates for the popular 
Gbam^r of Congress are selected. Ear the Eedersl Senate still 
more distinguished candidates are sought out; usually they are 
post or present Governors, br elso men of commanding e]o([uenco, 
like tho late Mr. Sumner. Of course there are many exceptions, 
but the general rule is as wo have stated it. And, remembering 
tho presumable superiority of tbo members of Congress, when wo 
know what kind of men they are wo shall be able io form sumo 
idea of the averago Stiito legislator. 

Tho present Oongi*css is composed of 74 Senators and 293 Ropre- 
sentatives, making a total of 366 members, exclusive of the 
Delegates from the Territories. Of tbo wholo number, 176 are new 
meniDUTS, and it is of these that we have before ns the biographical 
notices. What we are about to say, however, may be taken as fairly 
descriptive of the wholo Congress. If, indeed, w'6 were to in- 
clude tho entire Congress in our remarks, the picture would have 
to be made somewhat more unfavourable ; for the new members 
comprise a largo Southern contingent, composed mostly of men 
who occupied a good social position before tho war. But 
for the present wro coniine our notice to the new members. And 
the first observation to be m«ide is that they are, with singularly 
few exceptions, native-born citizens of the United States. Cr 
tho wholo number, 176, there are only seven foreign born. And 
of these Beveii, two are Canadians. The Europeans therefore 
ore only five, and of these again, thi*eo are Irisn, ono J^Inglish, 
and one German. So that there is but a solitaiy member of tho 
non-British population of the United States. The smallness of 
the foreign representation may serve to show how exuberated is 
the influence generally attributed to tho foreign population. Of 
course we do not mean to assert anything so paradoxical os that 
the presonco of a Ikrgo number of poor and adventurous immigrants, 
without the faintest feolizig of patriotism, does not supply corrup- 
tion with serviceable tools. But if tlie foreign element were actively 
corrupt, it would not allow all the prizes, oa well as all tho honours, 
of political life to be carried olF by natives. Passing from 
nationality to the more important question of education, we find 
that 69 out of the 176 report themselves as haviug received a Uni- 
versi^ education. It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that 
University” In the United Statps means a very dilfereut thing from 
what it' does in Europe, riomooftho American Universities are, 
no doubt, admirable institutions. But the greater number are 
to bo compared with tho ambitious ** collegiate ” schools so plenti- 
fully found in English towns rather than with our UniveniUes 
properly so-called. For example, several of them are mere 
Mcwriah seminaries. Of tho real Universities, Tale has the largest 
numbw of graduates-Hdx ; while its rival| Harvard, has only one. 
Otoe mombv. again, is a graduate of the German Univeimy of 
Giessen; and one has studded medicine at Edlnbiu^. Lastly, 
two are i^uates of Wostpoint. Indeed, of the ^ who have 
been at c^ege, the majority received only 0 prefessiotw traimng. 
Aeeordiiig to Mr. Gladstone, therefore, they haws not had a libmi 
edneation. Lot ua cite a few ^nij^ Bare is the early 
liiograplty of one .of the new Seoato]!a^-«<* Bom at Wamnsburg, 


Mimomrl, October r, 1834; leeidveft 
but finished his studies, .at Oolie^, ih 

^unty, Missouii, an institution the; 0 uni]M|W 

l^byterian Ohurch. Aa opporiuniiiea emmd^ he worked npcn 
his iatber*s ihrm, studied law, Here is another aketah, also 
of aBenator s— Worked on his father's furm till twenty-one years 
of age; graduated at Hiwessie Oollege; studied law.” Another 

was apprenticed to the saddlery trade ; was two years in college ; 
did not graduate; was admits to the Bar.” Wa need £ia 
nothing to these extracts. ^ The eo-eaUed eoHsges, in fact, in maire 
cases are merely pretentious sohools, which studmits leave litw 
leas ignorant than when they onter^ But, apmrt firom the k- 
formation they supply as to tbo nature of the education received, 
our extracts serve to show from how very low a stratum of the 
population a large proportion even of the better-educated members 
of the Senate are dmwn. 

Of the 176 new nienibers there remain 107, who do not profess 
to have had more than an ordinary scliool educadoa Of 
these some are entirely silent on tht> subject, and some say that 
they received a classical, an academic, or a good education—rterms 
so vague as to convey no distinct information. The large majority, 
however, frankly aclmowledge that their eorlv into^tion was of 
tho most limit^ kind. James Haralsson, for' example, tells us 
that he was born in Georgia in 1846 of slave parents ; ne became 
free at the close of the Civil War, and settled in Alabama, and 
acquired a knowledge of English by his own personal efforts.” In 
1868 he took an interest in politics, in 1870 was elected to the 
State JiOgislaturo, in the following year was made a justiee of the 
peace, in 1872 was elected to tho State Senate, and two yeamlater 
was chosen a member of Congress. It may lie said that the pr^ 
Hence of men such aa this in the Federal Legudaturo is an aoci-* 
dental and tomporaity phenomenon ; we pass on, therefore, to the 
white members. .We find one telling us that he ^^ned what 
little ho knows by bis own exertions ; another that he attended 
the common schools in the winter ; a third that he went to school 
in intervals of leisure. But the commonest statement we meet 
with is, Was raised on a farm, and attended tho common schools,” 
or, Was instructed in the pubUc schools, and worked on. a farm.” 
These two phroscs are repeated so frequently that it would almost 
appear to do tho normm beginning of a Oongressman's career. 
The next step recorded is usually that the lad who thna 
snatched instruction aa best he could in hU intervals of hard work 
set up a school on his own account. After a while wo find the 
young pedagogue at tho Bar or editing a newspaper. It Is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that every large town has a Bar of 
its own, and that there does not enst the divirion between the 
two branches of tbo profession which obtains in this coontty. 
Preparation for tbo Bar, therefore, does not mean what an Engluh- 
man understands by tbo phrase. In several instances we are told that 
tbo intending lawyer hm not the benefit of assistance of any kind. 
In other cases ho went into an office. But outside the great cities 
a lawyer is little more than a country attorney. Prepmtion for 
tbo Bor, therefore, which in Europe would unply oonsidefable 
culture, in the United States means very little. \ve are fp from 
implying that a University training is essential to a public man, 
or from denying that a self-taoght ' man may he a statesmiui. 
But, unfortunately, os a rule, American Oongressmen are not srif- 
taiight. They are untaught. 

The facts we have cited undoubtedly prove that careers are 
open in tho United States, that'tbe humblest citizens may i^ire to 
the highest offices. Those who rejpurd this aa the princi)^ end 
of government will therefore conmder those facta edlogis^ of 
American institutions. But those who believe the fhnctioii of 
government to be the enactment of wise and just lam adapted to 
the requirements of the country, and their fearless, impartial ad- 
ministration by competent men feirly chosen for their htness, will 
take a dillerent view. Unquestionably, careers ought to bo open. 
Tho State which acts upon a different principle is not merely un- 
just to a portion of its subjects, but deprives itself of a great fund of 
talent. But careers ought to be open to the educated as well as 
to tho ignorant; and, os a matter of fact they are not so open 
in the United States. For reasons which we need not go into 
here, political life has become so degraded t^t men of culture 
will have nothing to do with it. The way is thus left open for 
needy and holf-^ucatod adventurers who have fluenoy enough 
to repeat with effect upon the stump the comnionplaces of popular 
oratory. They engage in log-roUiog and wirepulling and all 
the other practices by which Transatlantic politicians promote 
their own interests. Step by step they rise, ana at lost reach Oon- 
gi'ess. They have got on by courting the mob, by making them- 
selves useful to men of influence, and availing themselves in turn 
of tho services of aspiring followers. They have no knowledge or 
culture to grasp the principles of a broad national policy, or to 
perceive tho defects of institutions worm-eaten by cofruption. 
mturally, therefore, they turn from the strange and tmoongendal 
task of eonsidering laws the merits and defeets of irhieh they 
are alike inoapable of appreciating, to the prectiea of the arts 
on which they have prospered. Under tneir Infliamco rings 
ere formed and lobbying flourishes. Hhaj sell their supped to the 
executive Government for a dmre of itsnatroaiM (hey sell 
their votes to Credit Mobiliere and Bailwar Cmmpndsi for hard 
cash. Thrir influenioe lettck upon the ooQstitiieDoi^^ deepeoe 
their corruption. It exlenda to tho AdminiehojUi.:;, lowers ite 
moral tone, compels it to bsigain fo*. :*apport,«iidmrmi^ it with 
toole fit ior its purposes. Andthim femughtalKi^ 
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tlbirijors io'vbioh CftbiiMt Miniatm buftor awa^ iba offices in thtAr 
jrift/au^ the mombcni of tho Pteaidoiit 9 faimly trade in Cloveni- 
Auent posts. 


MKASURn FOM MJSA8Un£ AT THE IIAVAIAKKET. 

I F tlie jMji'formaiice of Measure for I^Tcnstire at tlio Tfavinarlket 
Theatre bUouUI prove attruotivo, it will indicate the coiuploiion 
of a remarkable chauj^o iti public ta»tc. Tho play hv.n, no doubt, 
been pioduml out of rejrard rather to the tuloiit cii Mita NVilf^on 
tinwi to the g^meval capability of tho cuiiipiiuy, aiul wo <'oiild wi^li 
that Bowo of tho hue passapfes which occur In ii uh^diL l»o l^-Uci- 
apokco. Jbit «i» a jxn^ans popular cdunituni lliis pfrl’oriiiruicc, 
mthimgh far fruui |)t*rt'eci, will he UBohil, and Honio poivons uniy !»<• 
4iurprijJ**d to find tliat they havo heun tiilkin&r iSliakhpcuro witliont 
kiio\viri|/ il. J'l\er> body ha* hoard tlie j!»onff “ l^ikc, oh lat** tln'sc 
lips away/’ and Uih name of Mnxiana at llio .Moated flraii-^e U 
geueriilly fniuiliur, ulthoupfli the prc.'?o*nt pnitTiilioii ]an >'.w% her bo si 
iroiji a modern pt^fi'a alo.s^ on frlwk.spearo’s loxt. TIu* Indy who 
porlbi’uis thiii part lutjko as if disnp])ointed love n^ rced witli Jur, 
mnl possibly it is tVoiu a aimse of mfoiiLTuity ihnt b’lo iieithi-r 
liatens to this aon^^ nor fur her hi-ito iu Jim oc by tlu* 

words 

My mirth it inu^ li iUsiil<-isM, hut j>lrar?’d uiy Wi-s:. 

The btape edition of tins play gives iho cast at Drury liUiio Tlieilrc 
in l8i4 , wIkm) Macrendy played I be TJiilic, and ihv M-ene .*il 
the Moat (id C3 range is uinictetl. lJut as ii is a. shcirt scene, and 
uontaiiis this bcaiiufnl .song, wobhould have tiion;^ht il iniohi Imxo 
laxeii r(‘8torcd, particiilurly afti-r tho recent aucci^s id' iho jii!i>ierd 
]>arta of An Likr^ Its and oi'Mr. Tom Tnylar'a A Jio/rf/ji :]i this 
thoati*e. It ivnuld, howover, havo been do.sirjiblo iu 1 1ml oii-^e fo 
provide that MarLina .‘^hould ho ratiior 11101*0 dotdiil, and h wo»iid 
w well also if fllie worn a mzg sinuHev, as it is dililcult lo btdicvi* 
that she cuoid be mislaken, even in “ iho heiuy middle of iImi l 
night,’’ for I.sabolhi. 'J'Ue tvealth (jf Shakapenvo s mind i » .du»^vn in 
this scene by the fo'vv lints which lie puls ifUo tlio IhiUo's inunLli 
merely to till U]i the time while tho two ladiivi are eonh rriiig ; and 
iLS ftfr. llowo can speak Buoh linos as tUcMr, wo should ho glad l»» 
hear them, {larlicularly as in theto days of Special l ’um.-^pouJeiit i 
ttud Iloyal or imperial progressed* ‘place and ui-eutotvs ’ have more. 
eye« fixed un them liiau ever. Although the bcone oi' this jday is 
nominally N'lcuna, the chametera ami circuajobinces- lajon:.: ("Uber 
to Foglaad or to all tho world. Ih-Thaps thi* leei'nt popniaiity * f 
•the play in the Li nil ed States ia duo, not ouJ' 'v > Miss ^(•i’^.^ns 
fine mating of IvaheiJa, but aDu to iho litl>lil,. iu*(nre widch it 
presents of Eugiaiid as il W'us when Aim rican c^ioui/. lUon h. 

The Cbxwn and the (Jonstablo are Kuplie-h all over, and the priM-n, 
with debtom and luurdcriers huddled in indiscrim iuiihj liltli, is o. Iv 
too truly pJiiiiJcd. iho Jau^lder which griet,? -Mr. JhiL*l:..u-n 
ap|>e;imnco as l*ompiy proves tlnit iJie fun no less limn the pntij.js 
of tliis play is ot (‘uduriiig texture. Tlio dir..'p.ii.ilioM 
on dishes, and tho “trutn.H” with which liu cejiiune.-- the 
coae. apiinst him, are dolivonul with llm cunning whicli 
afieclB simpliciiy ; and, as might bo expected, lie. nuiKcs 
the nwdt of bid promotion to U* uaai.-djint ( Xeimtioner. Tlio 
di&p‘iir,t of tho regislnr hangninn at this dnjcredit to his mystery, 
and the Provost s riulo comparison Ixitweeu his trade and f^ojupey h, 
must have always Wu ono of tho uiosr. jHipular points in Ihe 
play. ilangULrf!ii, Iw it obr-erved, arc necci .sariiy lew in niiinlrtn*, 
and perhaps, if there wore eiiuiigli of thtmi to form a corporcMiou, 
they might rt'cmve more public mn^iderjition than Un y do n.i in- 
dividual pnuaithxncird. It haa IxHiu a coiuiuou practice to ivcridt 
those ministers of justice fmm umoog ceiKleuniud criminals , and 
thus Pompey is oHomd tho place of deput> hangman us an aUcruativo 
to imprisoumeut and whipping. The death of ii piralo by “cruel 
fever ^ iu the prison is perhaps tho tmt‘»t leuluve iu the picture; 
aud Uio murderer “ unlit to live or die’’ may .-liil bo found oven 
whore gaol fever has. been extirpated. In America., pmhap ', h.aig*- 
ineu are treated with luoro rt»j>cct, or at ic.isi they ought to be ni 
States whoro rcapcctable citizens sometimes lake llnj hanging 
buainci9a into their ovvn luinds. In bheksiietinfa time, if there weio 
not irumy baiigiuou, they bad a eurLsidcrablo business ; and yet ho 
knew what ho was about when he made the Provoiit say that ** a 
feather would turn the scale between heading, hanging, mnd 
other forme of Imiuau butchery, on the one baud, and the nn- 
mentiouable trade of Pompoy on tho rither. Tho Clown is 
diligent in lii» new calling, oiid ho hojies that if ever hi.? 
master should coiuo to be banged he may tmd hia piqiil yare, “ for 
truly/’ Suva ho, fur your kindness 1 owe you a good turn.’’ Such 
w'oa the interior of a prison in Shuk.*>poarek time, and such it 
ccmtiiuied for nearlv two Cf,^Dtiirie», until Howard took Uio work of 
itsfonn in band, liut although miuiy criminals have laiu under 
^utence of death in prison, thwe have been few such scenes either 
in fact or ticiiou as that between Claudio and Isabella. 

U must be owned that MissNuilson is not altogether fortunate in 
bev iiAAistants. Mr. Ihircourt, who lately spoke the linea of JoqueB in 
Aft y.m Zike it with muoh taste and good eiteoti ia leas successful 
in the pvrt of Angelo; and Mr. Warner cannot be Congratulated 
on his delivery of blank veise- ^hich porbapa was not cousideced 
an eBecnihd part theatrical edocatiem when be laamad his bu 8 i«- 
ness. M". How«^ is eam&l and genotally auceeaafui ia the Dube’s 
Meeehes. Mr. rUMway ia Lueio JuHpa the play eonridexably* aod 
^ tne elghi: of Mr. Madbitane weald anhica te mi tlu andiienee into 
pltasant humour even if the clown Pompoy bad not so many g0(4 


ibiags set down for him. 11m jtey waste, bowew^ ■evml 
Beatatioas to nmkeit go thoroughly well, and wbca the eon^^y are 
better practised in their parts it ought to bo wy eflfeotive— aup- 
posiug, that U, that audieuctis t»ai be found able to feel and eiyoy 
Us kauties. Jlofora the curiaiu baa been up five minutes we are 
lirtfeuiiig to some of the best jmetry and philosophy in our Ion** 
guiige : — 

Spirits are not fundy toiiehud, 

Ilut to line Isnut'S. 

This* comes from Ihe grave Duke. Even the airy Luokkyteaehea 
that 

Our doulils «i*c traitors, 

Ami in.'iU* O'* 141*^0 the gtn;d we oft luiglit wiTi, 

]ly I’l iiring to ariiin]»t. 

Ti.c pcliicipk :< <jn A\hlch jiu^ilico aliould be udininisterod are 
l•^^■•o1iontly «(*t forth iu the dialogiio between J’^iralud md A^elo, 
bogiujuiig — * 

tVe mii'tt iu>r iniil.c u hcaKorow of tho law ; 

iiiul if the onndition of tlu* prison shows thul tho practice of justice 
1i‘il .‘diort uf ilio.Mi* prineijiltti-, wc nni i}(*t iJn'iororc 1 (j coiicliide that 
thf ]>riin’i]>lcs xs*ro md s-tTuugly held. The Jidmiinj^tiutioii of 
criiiiKid.! Uiw niiis( oUviM.-bo oomclhii^g of a lutterv. Okudio 

biiyr* : — 

'Till' .wi^'d i*!’ ir» MVvii, ou whom it will, il will; 

(.>n whtpm it will niM, ‘o : yrt bliU ’ns jiisU 

Thu man who died of giUil fetor iu t)ii.s piny waa a notorious 
pirale, but iho duj'ger of this tlc.itli awaited in ShakspoaivV time 
and l(»ng aflorwanls eveu a counuitted on a lalflo (marge. 

Another view of Iho I inceitainty uf Uio law is prescuted iu laa- 
boJhi’s words : — 

AVhi> i'% it tli.it luUli iJit’il lor lldj olVL-acc ? 

'i'lu n/s xiii-icy liavc i.oiiiiUiUi‘<i it. 

It li}»« b*^nn siigge-^tiHl that ShaKbpc'avo in sketching tho character 
of Angelo had an eye to tlio Piiriian au^itm-ity of outwim! condiuti 
which was j*ist llien kgiimiiig to juv\ail. Doth the Puritjtii9*iu 
New i'h>glnnd and the .Jesuits in t’lin.ulii governed i^ocioiy much as 
Vi(‘niui w:i.^ gv»\ormid diwing her DnUe's retin-iiwjnt, and it may Ihj 
f[UfNlioiu‘d whcUuT adult .\merira luis prolihidby the ji^vcriLies in- 
ilictcMl on its youth. In Knglund ihestmtm.'f.s of lionndhead /rymic 
was foilcjwcd ]*y' riot and )>iol»inily under 11 roston?d Xviug, and 
rigiitly or wrongly Angelo has been regarded q.s Um type of a class 
Cff uctuftl rulers of tlie Com niorwcftlth, aflcr whom oven Itilfrcys 
miller Iho iiiuimrchy might mm-iu respi'ctabk*. 

'fiio defec t of this play fur ecti‘j«; purjuws is that its most 
powerful scenes occur in tlu‘ sceonii and third acts, while tho fifth 
act I'jifhor drags. Alter tlie two Kcf*iies helweeii Jmklla ami 
.Aiig'do, uiid tho scene Ixdween J{-a}>elh and Chuidio, it j.sdiiliuult 
lo avoid feeling Momelhing like disappoinliiicMit na ihf* piny pro- 
cved.s. St.Tiiu critics ha\e ft- crihed lo Ihe actress it tailuro of 
(•nergy which wo '^Ididc bilou'/.s more projx^rly h) tho purl of 
isuhella. Vet il is only' by coinp/uison with wliai wv hnvu already 
Jiecrvl that wh:U we now lu*sr .^eeiiis lame and dull: — 

Nfiy, il i‘i len ima s tnic, I'or tuuh i.s trulli 
To the CM 3 of RS’teniiig. 

TherO words might Isi fitly ii]»p'ued lo ulhuv passages uf this play, 
which as long n.s our tongno i.** spoken will bo (piotcd a.s siimniing 
nji all that can be;»t bo said on ihu coii.>c of justice and the iiiiUi- 
caco of inoi’cy. ^’eL if this were loi ordinary' play, wo should bo 
jnipre‘-.'5od with Iho skill with v'hich tho tilth act is carried on. 
't he JJuke, Y/hi> in his disgiuM' ns u friar has hiarnod tho whole 
story', atlccts to disbelieve l^abclhi, and with lino irony he says, iu 
u.sMiiiivd dt'fcmco of Angel t», 

It’ Iu: Inid so oftXiidC'd, 

lie would liflve weigljed thy biutlicr hy hltnsdf, 

And not luivo nit him (dfi 

Then ho lejivos .\ngelo lo judjro wdth tho help of Eacnlus bis own 
cuiirf, goes out, and reiiirui} in his old disguise, and lioiug askeut 
wli.'lher he M*l un the women to slander Angelo, uufiwons, ** ’Tis 
adding tho lines, mure oitca cjuoted pcrhnpa than any in the 

pl.MV — 

i.*ef.']»eul ty yoiir crent jda'v ! And let ihe dexdl 
lie ^«>nlutimo honoured tor hi** huniiug tlironc. 

Thou he say s, in apt referci^co to the suitors and the judge^ 

Oh ikMU* ijouls, 

Cuiijw you to Hi ek the land) here of the fox ? 

Fur this and other ofiensivo speochea IholVuvost aiToste him- and 
J..iiciu, aidijig tho miiiwlor of justice, tcai*.s ulf tho friar's bow ruid 
discovers the Duke, whom be has both abused aud roughly 
handled. Tho l>uke cuDuiuinds Angelo to mnri^ MarhuiOi aud 
when timt is di>ue ordur.s him to exocutiom lha wife enireats 
iMibolhi to plead with her for his life, mid here oturur the liuas-*^ 

TliiW «»ay bfiHt men arc moulded out of fanltn; 

And, fer tho most, bfcouio much mox« Uie bettor 
Tor beiDg a little bad. 

The censure of Angelo is well spoken by his colleagiio EscoluSi and 
tbu Duke still pretends to be obdurate,^ until Olaudio entem alive 
and well, and isfibella throws himielf. with no lock of tanergy, iato 
bw brother’s arms. It otdy reinains toi the Duke to settle aeoouats 
with Lttciu, and then he addresses himself to laaUrila; bat with a 
vagueness which might perhaps bate justified IsabslWs if 

she had one, ia asking what ware the Duke’s imteRtioiis. ' filpine 
playwright^ probably of the last oantuiy. nndertoofc to.dsi^ what 
te bahapsw W left donbtfeLmid. has taade the Dnlte oflbr in 
proper form bis hand and to Dabelia, who gmtelblly 







iiwl like to have koowd the meh vtho »t crfiMi/ a<rwn toa 
►ceed to improTfe at <mce Shakopeare a»d the gottenitionm which 

himaelf fived thi* hropy wdt resolve « To rule 

imaelveA before w-oy rule maflkincl. It is wondcrfm that he 


eocepts fte fliaaie. find the Idvm tMiir thi^^ 
wouht like to have koowh the miait vtho eoWd alt 
Proceed 
ho himi 

themaelvea before w*^y rttlo'’i«^, — , . . 

did not apply to himaolf what Shakapeare says about xneu who 
«a»Bum^ to u&o Jove’e thunder. ^ i. 

Tho comparisoQ of thia last act with the fourth aot. of tiio 
of Venice ia obvioua, and that piny exhibiia the mma 
for Btiijje par|)oaeB as this, and more strongfly. The beau- 
tiful poetry which tho author has put into Lorenzo's mouth cannot 
avert the feeling that ho nnd Jesaiwi nro super Huitiefl. But the 
Ittfct act of this pliy ia needed to complete the story, and to justify 
its titlo— 

Lik« doth quit like, and measure still ft)r iiiefts*UT<?. 


nain course of which hae a dngulavdmiBtk eiMiq^^ 
own. Whfit the anctent eritie called the btadie^^aaS t lMtlo eeaauig 
of the knot are here in outliDo present to the luiad dE eswiy. leader ; 
there is no diffiaulty io recognising the whereabout# of dimax oc 
of catiwtropho ; the only danger is lest, in attemptit^ to tialio the 
Bfiveral onmplications and to idustiute the progress of the action^ 
the historian should contrive to deepen the obscarity ha is seeking 
to leinovo. 

hir. Wyon hoe shown little di>tp:>aitiou to achieve a notable 
success ill the direction wo have sought to indicate. 11 is book 
gains ill cloarnsss, os iudcod it rt«H*ixis to us to gam in other inspects 
likcwiso, as it priuioeda ; and when towards the close he moves iu 
the troubled w^aUn's of English politics at thu period iruDiediately 


Thoro is, indeccl, ouo Irencli coniody, and that oiio ns eliavtnijig | 
and popular as any, which docs not oven hint at tho eeiluction of | 
maid, wid<w, or wife. Those whit have not Keen LiS I'affes tic j 
*Mouc/ic in tlio tuigiiuil will he d'diglited with A ^crap of Paper j 
fit tile, Oourt Theiitro. We could not hat o bclitned that an Jlnglish ' 
version of this comedy could he so ^uuusiug as good acting 
uutkes it. 


preceding the death of (^ueen Anne, be steevs his courso with praiab- 
worthy decision and not infe)ii*it<,»nM boldness, ilut his opening 
— , , ^ ^ J. 1 ■ X 1 • 1- .1 • I I nketoh of the general Hiluiilioj) of JJuroppsin politics at the time of 

the hwt ccntui-y It woe thofa«h»on toupologuo l..r ilwindohciicv the bwet war, and W the progreea of French 

<>1 the subject ot this oky, but by tin* kind nedistituce ol itui I'leuc i in particular, is iwior: .ind he seems anaej^uiunted with 

ueifrhbours we have ckwed our minds ot any scruple on this hcpl. .Num-Uon, which might have set him 

an example of u method ot historical survey to which ho is 
obvitTiisly ft stranger. Jndead Mr. Wyon's ucquaiutaficc with 
Gcrnijni hiatopjcal hleraturc enn only bo snpposod to bo im a par 
W'ith hiei fcjpecifd knowlodgo of (luriuan pohticisl history. Wur- 
toinbiiTg, we may inform him, was not a kingdom in the yc»r 
and irt not, on the other hand, a mexo duchy at the praoeiit 
day ; while, again, it is incorrect to speak of Swabia as a State. 
These, however, are trifles to whiai wo ccly refer incidcMi- 
tftlly. A inoro soriiuis objection to Mr. Wyon a method of work- 
manship lies in his too pcrfeisient lulhoreuce to a jpureW aynchronieiie. 
plan of nurmtioii ; so tliat tho reader is taken Dnekwarda and 
forw ards Iriuu I'higland to Scotland, and from homo tnuiftiictionsto 
the events of the w.ar abroad, without tho alighteat attempt on the , 
part of the niithor to mitigate the severity of the proc^. iCothing 
out a general index, nnd a couple of fly* leaves aupplying the dnten 
of tho yt »i*s, ifl vouchsnfod to give coherenco to the nanutiv#; and 
ft reader jir*t iilrearly well acquainted with the gcnGawl outline of 
event will not liri<r it ea^y to Wp tlie thread in hand. How 
serioos ft deled this is in a llidory of this kiul will, for 
inslanoc, bo found by any one who tries to gain from Mr. Wyon's 
book aconnoclcMl iU'couni of (nay ) the traiisactioBS in Scotland with 
relerenre to the Ijniou, or of thi' successive attempts to negotiate a 
IHr’ftce which ])rocoded the Congrr^sa at Utrecht, Both thutu) eeriea 
*' ti jinsactioiis are detailed by Mr. Wyon with roucU nbilily and 
I iudgnu-iit-''lho former, ns ii smue to ne, conspicuously eo— 
but it requires r?oiuo putieiice, and nodib meutiil tension, to kecqi 
togdbtu* hiij se\eval fetatoniouts and observation with regtml to 
tiilker subjfcM. 

To Din5 other defect in this lliatory we teel bound to advert, 
before tlwcUing on some points which appear to us to call for 
notice in the couryo of tho naiTfttive. in fi book reprcKcnling so 
huge an amount of rou.»;cientions labour, and displaying qualsticb 
destirving cordial .acknowledgment Irom the histurical student, it 
woiikl bo iingntrioita (o clweii on littlo iaulla of imiuiier or trivial 
slips ol compoMitioji. But we liavo always raised otir voice a;.‘^iiti.<t 
11 particular tendency which se4*iuB ou tho increaso muoug his- 
torical tvriters wlio cannot plojwi jgnomrtce as to what iwtita 
the dignity of tho bmucJi of literiituro to which their works 
claim to Udong. An histoviau of the rcipn of Quinm Anno, 
ftbovo nil, ought to have prolitod by tho wnniiug exampU^ which 
the hisbnicul litoi-fttun*, of that ago only too abundantly sup- 
plies. >N’e do nut object t4> occftsiohal Hlronir language ;n tho esx- 
pvosftion of d.enclwl views iiinl .sentiments, whether or not wt* may 
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wyox '3 laciox or qukkx aknr* 

M uch labour and not a liltlo roiirago needed for the 

ficconiplishniput of the task which Mr. Wyon haq m sonic 
Toapecls successfully, perforaunl. W'e arc not among thoso who 
arc iu the habit of spcttking slighliugly, <»r of dauiniug with tluj 
s'ory fiiintest of praipe, tlio liistorical labours of the hiio Loid 
Stanhope; but of his IJisfon/ of P upland from 1701-1713 it nul^t 
ho allowed that it can only s«)rvc its avowed purpose of foituiiig a 
conneot.iiig link botweew l.ord Macuiilays work and tho uulhor’s 
ovrxi Ilintonj of lifif/iand from the Pcane of Utrec ht so long tis 
lliero is notluug botlorto iaho its place. liOrd Stanliope's uarrativo 
of tho War of SucccKsion in Spain was one oi' hi« cailic.^^t pr')dui> 
tions, nnd family pap«*r.s liero euppliod him with inateruUs which 
must continue to make this iKiok, tho Hub^tance of which 
WA.S uf course incorporated in the later work, an 'iuthority ; and it 
is piD}i<‘rly used jisauch ou occju^ion by Mr. V\ you. r.ord Stnnbope 
liftd %'K*ce.s.‘< to some other hirherto imustsd materials for lii.s Ijistory 
of the reign of C^ueeii Anne, nnd the spirit of moderation and 
rand' air in which he invariably wrote is not ab-ieut IVoui thisbiuk, 
where its o.votvi'<o w'a.s .signally needed. But the work as a 
whole beeiiis to lark the U'*i'c»saiy vigour of grasp, and the 
attempt with wliicli it cIom-’s t<» ftiiiiimuuze the more general 
ftspLcla of the period Jails very fur dhoit even of a lower 
standard of cofnpftri.'’On than that wliich tho author Jiimself in- 
vited. There could accordiiigly be no reiiaou why Mr. Wyon 
should shrink from a rivalry quite ikirini*«ible in itself and iu)t 
rondoml futile at the outset by conapicuoiis succerjs on the part of 
any previou.*? English hisUiriaii. It ls true th.-it Marlboroug-n ia to 
such a degree tho chief tiguro of this period of Kiiglish hiatorv that, 

.. J I .1... .1.. 1 ^ . 1 J * . n 


111011*^11 all the rest cannot precisely bo sitid, in the odd phrase of , . . . 

Lord Stanhope, to “centre iuxduikI’- it, and tboagh Mr. Wyon lwrwMlyU>Biibs<'nbe to the views A^o 

asaerts too much in observing that “ the hist<iry of those twvlvc ^ 

years during which Anne filled the throne of Great BriUin is, and 
45 an be, litMb besides a biogi-aphy of Marlborough, yet a compictont 
biography ol' him certainly nl^soibs mi>ejt of tho political, and somo '^dclleot gei 
of the literary, iuiere»st ol tho age. But Coao's Life in any laso ordinary pa 

requires io bo suppleinouted oven as a biography; and no 

graphical work can at any lime, if Inio to its own character, as C 


bio> 

joiiist be allowed to bo, usurp the place of u compreheusivo hisUiry. 

As for coutemporarv sources, they are in this instance more inimo- 
fous tlmn trust worthy ; but no viu-y deep critical insight is requisite 
iu doaliug with a writer so outs^kenly partisan a.^ Bumot, or in 
gauging the veracity of Bolingbroko or the candour of Swift. Tho 
hlstbrical hacks of the age wear their colours with tlio mo.st abso- 
lute op(innuss ; and it is only now and then that aonio discrimina- 
tion is neoded in interpreding lliosignilicancotd' one of the thousaud 
dis^iises of Bolbo. Much as may yet bo forthcoming from the 
various archives of Bujropeaii States in tho way of original evi- 
dence, it doea not seem na if any nHitcrial addition were likely to 
be made to our means of underafiinding the injlitical history of the 
age, although, on the other hand, more and more of the stnie- 
ments derived from the doubtful souroMi of infoiination wo nlruady 

possess are likely to bo di»cn?ditod. In a word, what, in addi- ,v 

turn to iumsponsablo element of discrimination, is chiefly really very ^c^sfully de^ibes ^^h depth df the Queeu^s 
needed in an historian of the reign of Queen Anne is the conyxtditms and tho quality of hw pohtlcnl m^ It h, not 

pomr of eomlnnatiou, couBtruciio)!, and arraugemmt. Ihlercst* 
mg he ean' scarcely mil io be, for the luateriale are so many 
and various that hardly any fresh narrative can fail to give pro- 
ni^nee to eonie that have been leae exhausftix'ely dealt with 
by its prsdecossors. But he should above sB thizq^s strive io 
be elm, .and to blend into a pemphsuom whole a narrative the 


do not, th(*n.'foro, lor in.^tunre, qinirrcil with Mr. Wyons rcumrka 
on llm education of the Did Ercteiuler, which, he fis^, “had bwn 
of that sternly religious cboractur from which a boy of viimdoue 
genorally emerges a monster of dtq>rftTily,iind a bv>} of 
parte a’ superstitious doUird'*; though we cannot 6clp 
I'ciuenibevinp the results lo which an education of a direrUv oppo- 
site char:u:lur UhI in the case of the Did Bretendcr'e son. Kor, on 
the other hand, if an historical writer is gifted with wit, even 
though (liTit witmuy bo lesj« ready than Maeaubiy’s, or with htimour, 
even though its vein b»*. h*sn rich than that of Mr. Carlyle, do we 
know why he should siqipriMs thooccasioinduseof these enJiveniug 
qualilie.** of style. Mr. ^^'yo» m»y therefore be indulged in buch 
a sally n.s that of reUuiiig how t^hieen Anne (after the great »lomi) 
“ pnadftimod a general tust to be kept on the iQlh of January for 
tho purpt'do of doprocating the diviiio vengeance, and imploiiiig tho 
Almighty i/hftt bo would avoid sending such iiigli wdnds ui iiilure.'* 
Befoo rut her witlier on tho subject of thia very stoim than Mr. 

Wyui) ; but his epigram tCM)k a luo^ special turn. When, fu his 
oonehuliug Huuiniiiry of tho character and capaeiliea of good Queen 
Anne, her iristoriari mys that “sho was a Tory, and imngtued, 
wit b prtjbibly h great itiiuiy kitclKm wenches iu her domiinons, 
that the Whigs ww'e a party who wanted to dsstmy the Ohurcln/* 


* nt Bmvtitf Grmt BiUmn Mmfhtf'Alm ' •/ 4 mh» Anm, Br 
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vrith Bueh inBUiiic«B o£ vivacity that tve Aad fiwter, fcnt '.vitii tlio 
many pataagea in Mr, Wyon’a book tvlwn. aeddwio be vivocioue. 


W '0 

do not intend to indict them upon <mr leadm it will 

tnfBce to cite the obaervation added to a t»t eevy'fefiaad dtecriu- 
tiOB o( Qttoan Aane'e penomd e^ipeiinjiw/ tfaift <* tv^ tc. bn bored 
%lm kw hmtottd, %>aty oMtoamed -wHh thaao 

held them of this aort 

I'dM kiatny, evtoi i« titoliteto in tvhich " tha 
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Btrup.gie l»etween the Cbnreh and DicwAiiters," in Mr. Wyon*s elo* 
gnnt phrase, ''onllTened the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.*’ 
Mr. Wyon appears to us to have seized with a vigorous grasp 
and (in so far as his method made it possible) to have narrated 
^^•tb satisfactory clearness the main parte of the story once more 
.etold by him. On the whole ho has succeeded in showing at 
the same time whiit were the national interosis involved, or 
supposed to be involved, in tbe great political (juostious of the 
reifm of Queen Anne, and what was the way in which party 
politico caused these questions to bo viewml and treated in the suc- 
cessive stages of their doveloptnont. If it is easy for an his- 
torian of the present day to absLain fiY)m writing as a political 
partisan, and ii a modern Whig nr Tory who identifies his party 
with tliat which bore its name in the days of the J unta deser^'c^H 
no sympathy, e.vcept that which is given to hopeless aberration, 
it is not so easy to keep out of court those oohticiil theories of 
which the application seems all but uniivoidaolo sncli ti period 
OS that of the War of the Spanish .Succession- the Scottish Union, 
and the Occasional Uonforixnty debalei«. To tiilie one example only, 
the historian of the reign ot' Queen Xnno niu.*jt ask himself and 
ask his readers whether or not the political legiicv whicdi 
William HI. left to Marlborough, and which directed the policy 
of Marlborough till that policy was overthrown by the Tories 
who supplanted him, was in reality a true or a false guidance. 
The answer to this question must determine our judgment not only 
of the conduct of Marlborough at the successive crises of the 
struggle, but also of the whole question of 'war iind peace 
whenever, as it repeatedly did, that qiit'stion aiiiio to bo riH>pencil, 
and when at lust it canio to be settled by the stalO‘»infn to whom 
the Peace of Utrecht wtui due. Mr. Wyon, we think, at the close 
of Ilia linst chapter fairly states the luotivos which induced Eng- 
land to enter upon the great war, though wo cannot agree that it 
would have bwn better “to wait until Louis gave proof that he 
entertained the ambitious projects asoribod to him,” nor accept the 
position that “ a war undertaken merely upon ausj>i<'ion cannot be 
justified to heaven or to nuin.** For the proof would have bien 
merely a repetition, in favour of tin now acknowhdged King 
James IIL, of the active support so often accorded to his father ; 
and the “ suspicion '* in this case was a conviction impressed upcui 
those who entertained it by a long scries of expcrituicca. As 
to the question of intervention in general, it might have been 
“ cheaper,’* but what cb>Be observer of the policy of I*>ance from 
1 688 onwards could have deemed it “ equally safe,” to entrust to 
time and to dilTerences of race tuid religion the work of readjuat- 
ing the bn^ce of power in Europe ” P 

very difibiunt mm these were the queiitions as to the most 
offective method in which the stniggle could be carried on by 
England, and as to the point at whicli it might lie justly re- 
garded as having compassod the rcHults to achieve w&ich Eng- 
mnd badeDKAgod in it. As to the former, Mr. Wyon has done good 
service in snowing the difTertmce of opinion which from the iimt 
existed, and tbe persistency of Marlborough in making tlio Low 
Countries a theatre of the war. As to tJie latter, he hits diseased 
with much ^od sense and impartiality the attitude taken up by 
Marlborough towards the French overtures for peace on successivo 
occasions. It appoar.s to us that history cannot hut condemn the 
rejection of the French offers in 1708-9 and in 1710. Mi. Wyon 
does not, like Lord Stanhope, suspect the sincerity of Louis XIV. 
on the latter occasion, which there seems to us no good reason to 
doubt ; but he refers to the qiinsi-apologv which has been set up 
for Marlborough, and which is naturally made the iiio.st of by 
Coxe. The historian prefers to po^s by without comment the 
Duke’s “ {requeut profession that ho was ilotermined to bo guided 
solely in bis conduct as a plenipotentiary' by the instructions ho re- 
ceived from home,’* and that, as for his own mind, it w'as “ blank 
•paper.” Marlborough, and Cowper at homo, doubled whether tho 
mshonour which it was sought to inflict on Louis would bti sub- 
mitted to by him. Cowper was silonciHl by Somors ; but the Duke 
might beyond a doubt have caused his view to prevail, had tho 
moral timidity which was, after all, the worst Haw in his char- 
acter, ponnitted him. Never has the policy of inaction avenged 
itself more bitterly, for the time was etready at bund when Marl- 
borough’s voice was really to become powerless, and ho was to see 
the nation dishonoured by the Peiico of Utrecht. With all his im« 
imrtiality Mr. Wyon does not disguise hi.s opinion of that Pimco 
under this aspect, though at the same lime ho sudicieiitly accounts 
for tho altered sentiments ot the nation at large which made it ac- 
coptablo at the time. 

Upon the whole, this Ilistoiy does justice to the genius and cha- 
racter of Marlborough, and, while ali^taining from dwelling at 
needless length upon one of his weaknesses in which satire li«s at fdl 
times found a promising theme, illustiatr^ tbe qiuditics which made 
him what he was, not only the first general, but the moat skilful 
diplomatist of his age. Mr. Wyon is even disposed to givo him 
cr^it for patriotic oa well as personal motives in his attempt 
to become what Bolingbroke called “ a perpetual dictator.” Tho 
Duchess, on the other hand, aa proaentod m these pa^s, is a mere 
caricature. The remaininff chief actors on the political scene of 
this reign are sketched with more moderation, ana m general with 

S eater suepess. V 7 o agree with Mr. Vryon in holding that, if 
arloy s abilities “ were once extravagantly praised, on the otner 
hand it seems cow Um much the fashion to underrate them.” The 
leading Sootdi politicdaus of the reign— from the intriguing Hamil- 
ton, whose pliainlity removed one of the great difilcultice out of 
the wity of theU^mo..,to the outspoken Fletcher of Saltoun, th'v char- 
tered libertine of Scotch Aoglopbobia^are vividly brought befmre 


he reader : and indeed, aa has been alraadv obaemd, the secant of 
Scottish affairs given in these volumes is noth careful and efraotive* 
Certain other episodes, such as the whole of the Sacheverell agita- 
tion, relieve tho general course of the narrativo hy the vivacity 
with which they are related 5 and it is only in relating the military 
tmnflaetions of tho reign that Mr. Wyon, having nothing new fe 
tell, infects tho rcMidor with some of the weaiiuesa which may per* 
haps ot times have overcome the writer. 

In conclusion, wo should like to advert to two questiona, cpn- 
noctAid witli one another, as to which Mr. Wyon holds views likely 
to oxcito some controversy. Ho emphatically asserts and re-asserta 
hia opinion that in England tho number of Jacobites proper was in 
Ihis re.ign extremely small. lie says that “since the banishment, 
or, to u»t^ tho legal term, the abdication, of Janies^ the prominent 
anxiety of at least nineteen out of every twenty Englisninen had 
htH‘.u fest, by foreign arms or internal treachery, bo or his son 
should regain tho throne.” Elsewhere he observes that “ the 
charge of Jacohitism which tho Whigs brought W'holmle against 
their adversaries had littlo foundation in fact. Indeed, tho more 
closely this evidence is scrutinized, the more insignificant iippoars 
that party in England which was really desirous to soo a reatoro- 
tinn of the Stuarts.” In a later part of his book ho allows that 
“ innnnierable consciences halting between devotion to lieroditary 
right and tlv^ dreiul of Popery would have hesitnletl no longer 
\vlu‘n the cause of Janies Hcemetl likely to be tho winning ono” ; but 
ho doubts w'lictber the hankering after a restoration bo observable 
in tho Tory literature of the period may not have hwl its chief 
cause ill a wish to “ dcH])ite tno Whigs and Hanoverians.” And 
once more he maintains that “it was really tho wish of niue- 
toiiths of tho Tory party that tho Act of SSettloment should bo 
carried into operation.” If, as wo believe to bo tho case, tho 
biihince of testimony is in favour of Mr. Wyon ’a view, his aubso- 
quent spccnlationa on tlio real motives of the policy of tho Tory 
loaders at tbe close of Queen Anne’s reign uct^uire a greaiier deOToo 
of probability than they might soiuii at first sight to possess. For ’ 
our part, we think that tho timo has come, and wo thank Mr. 
Wyon for boldly a\ owing his opinion to that effect, to cease en- 
veloping the proceedings of Oxford and Boliiigbvoko with n mystery 
resembling that with which they w'ero themselves fain to surround 
them. Mr. Wyon, in our opinion, speaks the language of common 
souse, and need stand in no fear of being contro\ orted by circum- 
stantial evidence, when, after describing the “ puzzling ” behaviour 
of 0.xford, he writes 

All tliis adinita of easy explanation. The tactics of Oxford were tlic 
.s;iino n.s tho-e <>f Mnill)»)roURh ; bat ho had not tbe ?nme good fortune. The 
gr» .It soldier hnd contrived to in.Hpire n lielicf of his sincerity in the successor 
I '.\hw had every chance of winning. Oxford’s hopes in that dinujiion were 
I niiuoht de.Kperiito. Yet he could not hriug himself to espouM* tho cause of 
the rndender ; uor is it likely that ho ever entortuined the .subject sciioualj. 
q'hti chanccH of succc&s on that side were comparatively inHigiiificant ; and 
the |)euiilty of failure, he knew, would be .a death on the scafibld. Tho littlo 
energy liL mind poSMCfiscd was bcniiinbcd by the dillkulties and luiocrtain- 
ti<!S of his position, lie did nothing ; he waa content to let matters drift 
on tlieir course.. He continued his oasiduities to the Court of Hnnover; ho 
w.<is careful not lo push matters far agaiust. tho Whigs, who would soon bo 
his judges. Hut at the same time he continued to receive the visits of 
Jiicoliite emissaries. The omission in the roy.'il speech of the customary 
bcntenco about the Ilutioverian family was a slight aud, os he may have 
deemed, a harmless concession to the Stuarts. 

'J'hc steady luinil and deterinincd will of Bolingbroke might perhaps have 

K ' fd tho ‘Administration safely through ita perils had bo been at the 
. But he was only a aubordiiiate, and one v/ith so little power that 
the Jacobites apjicar to have thoughr it .scarcely worth their while to bestow 
inucli pains upon him. With the Queen ho had no influence. Her simple 
mind had been (mtirely captivated by tho denoroua exterior and high moral 
character of the Treasurer, and it was with him alone that she would 
vouchsafe to «*orivcrso on matters of business. Bolingbroke was expected 
to be routi'Tited with the poaition of a superior clerk, to negotiate treaties, 
to corrcspuiid with anibussadors, and, in a word, to transact all the work of 
government, without being admitted to a greater share of the royal confi- 
dence tlian his coll(r;jgun chose to dole out to him. His rosentment against 
Oxlord was natural, lip. fvlt that ho woa coupled with a foul, a mere lump 
of lead, w ho, by hiii incapacity and inertness, waa dragging tho whole body 
of Ministers to ruin. Ilia own plans are sutflcicntly clear from his corre- 
flputulcncc. lie was desirous of obtaining a much firmer hold over tho 
country by removing every Whig in authority from office, and supplying 
the vacancies thus created with men wrlio were at least not political ene- 
mies. If, contrary to exiicctation, such a change in public f^ing sliould 
(H*.cur as to render possible the restoration of James, then the opportunity 
might bo .oeized. At all events the Elector and his Wliig atlvisers wonl^ 
lie conceived, hold their heads a little less loftily, and would bo more open 
to an arrangcinout, if they saw the Tories in a position to throw some im- 
pediments in the way of tbe Protestant succcasiuii. 

In a word, noithor Oxford nor BoUogbroko believed in tbe proba- 
bility of a Jacobite restoration ; on the other band, both of them, 
oiieh after his kind, os Marlborough again after his kind, could not 
regard siioh a contingency os an impossible event. Had it been 
otherwise, it is difficult to conceive why Bolingbroke should have 
allowed tho control of aifairs so easily to slip out of his hands 
when at last the crisis came. « 

We are glad to part from Mr. Wyon with a reference to the 
concluding chapters of his Ilistoiy, which are in our opinion 
among its most successful parts. As a whole, the l^k is a medit- 
ablo endeavour to perform a task of which tho difficulties 
are at least equal to the attractions. « To some of the latter Mr. 
Wyon has turned a deaf ear; and he has not sought, in writinff 
tho History of Great Britmn daring the reign of Queen Annet, to 
avail himself to any lar^ extent of the iUustratiotis of uianum, 
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BCriptlve totidli^ to Maom ond He gtyes a bHeC aecooBi 
(not pfurtieul^ftiy appropriate ot Bath, ana ittdalgias in on odd 
rapture oonomiog the arehitoetoml bcautv of Qoeen Anpe'a 
ohurcbee, feariessly aoeertinp that a steeple neing above a Greek 
^^irtieo 1^1 he admitted by \ ^h critics as are not firiuly redded 
to* classical prejudices to be an improvement on the Parthenon.*' 
But in general be has not attempted to go beyond tho usual range 
of the political historiim. As s\ich he has shown both industry 
and sagacity ; and. though we cannot prophesy an enduring 
position for his booh, we Uduk that it is lil<»ly to hold its own 
against its predecessors. 


BURMAIl AND CHINA.* 


A OLANOE at the map of Asia is sufficient to explain tho 
motives which induced the Indian Goveniujcnt to winction 
the two expeditions of which l)r. Anderson writes. Tlio Western 
provinces ofuhina are only separated from English wnl by the 
narrow strip of territory belonging to our ally tho King of 
Burmoh; and were a road once made through thfs into Yunnan, 
English vessels in search of the products of WesUTii China might 
avmd the delay and danger incun'ed by n voyage up the sUinn- 
tossed China sea, and would tliid in Bangoon, alter a conridembly 
shortened passage, a port much nearer tho producing diHirict^ than 
any of the trading depdts on the coast of flliina. Xor would 
England be the only gainer by the adoption of fuch a route. Tlie 
increased trade would bo as beneficial to the ].hirm<*3e Exchci]ucr 
as to the Chinese merchants and officials of Yuiniun. But unfor- 
tunately a strong prejudice exists on both sides of thcj frontier 
i^inst any footing Ming allowed us either iu Bnrmah or China. 
*u> tho listen! nmid, unable as it ia^ to appreciate tlio change of 
circumfitauces, our conquest of India is but an instance of tho 
manner in which we would treat any Oriental Stoic in which 
we might succeed in establishing ourselves. This doctrine is pro- 
bably more universally hold in China than in Bnrmah ; but as the 
Chinese Emperor oxercisoa sovereignty over the Court at Manda- 
lay, the K ing is compelled to adopt the Chinese policy, which in 
this instance chimes iu with tho narrow view lie holds as one of 
tho principal traders with Yunnan. 

The political difficulties therefore in the way of our opening up 
a commuuication with Western China are considerable, and tlio 
physical difllculties are at least equally formidable. The mountain 
ranges which form tho wester u boundary wall of the Central 
Asian plateau extend southwards over the eastern portion of 
Burnuh and the whole of Yunnan west of Tali Fuo. Thei*.c 
formidable barriers are crossed by paths which serve as trading 
routes, but which ore for the most part of a kind to oiler foothold 
only to practised mules and steady-headed coolies. Of course these 
dimculiies might a.s surely be overcome by engineering skill as 
the others will be by patient perseverance. But at present they 
offer serious obstacles to any g^t extension of tho native trade 
now existing. This in 1855 amounted annual value to about 
500, oc^., and probably docs not now much exceed that figure. 
On the outbreak of the Panthay rt?l)ollion, however, tho traffic 
ceased altogether, and so difficult was it to obtain information 
of what WAS going on in the sealed-up province of Yunnan, that 
the Indian Government determined to send Colonel Slmlcn, 
accompanied, amongst others, by tho author of the work before us, 
to inquire into the causes which had led to the cessation of the 
trade. 


Tho task thus undertaken by Colonel Sladen proved to be no 
light one. The Burmese, for political reasons, wero opposed to 
tho expedition ; the Chinese morohonts, from more sordid moUves, 
were leagued a^nst it ; and the mountain tribes, fearful lest they 
i^ould incur the wrath of tho Chinese Government if they lent 
their aid to travellers, showed every disposition to hold aloof. 
Under these circumBlauces, Colonel Sladen determined to take tho 
bull tho horns, and to open communication with the Fanibay 
authorities at Moiuieu. Inis course hud at least the merit uf 
immediate expediency, since tho main object of tho expedition 
was to xeack the territory occupied by tho rebels ; but there 
was one obstacle to its success, and tnat was tho protH^nce of 
on Imperial force, under the command of Li llsich-tai, on 
the line of road between the Burmese frontier and the I'ontbay 
outposts. Tbo answer received by Oolonol Sladen from tho 
Panthays at Momien was a hearty welcome, hut at the same 
time ^0 was warned that a journey thither would bo impossiblo 
until Li llsieh-tal, the common enemy of tbe e.xpedition and of 
themselves, had been driven off the lino of communication. Mean- 
while, Oolond Sladen started from Bhamo on tho 26lh of Febmary. 
But More ho could move ho wna obliged to Diako agreomonts 
with the nqtive chiefis occupying districts on the road, who turned 
out to be but the mere tools of hostile Chinamen and intriguing 
i Burmese, ^is alone would have rendeied dealings with them 
/ jmcult^ but they^ added in their own persons oUier elements 
^ Cf disMtd, for they showed themselves to be both dishonest 

\ ^d drunkien. the most prominent among them was Sola, tbe 
. tskhyen chief of Fonline, who was always either in a state of 
sulky sobriety or of dangerous intoxicatioii, and who, whether 
dra& or sobtt, was always oztortiqnate. It was on this man that 
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Colonel Sladen hod in the first instance to depend fcr 
and it was therefore at nc» little cost of time and that be 
suoccf'ded in reuebtug Ponsee, tho first town of impciitanM withiri 
the (yliiuesu frontier. Here the first definite rumour of armed 
opposition reached him, and when he refused to. pay the zfioo 
rupees which Sola assured him would convert the repotted enemy 
into an ally, his muleteers all forsook him and lied. Their flight 
w«u», however, of no immediate impurtonco, as he bad received 
news that it w'ould be necessary tor him to remain where he 
w'as unlil the ri*aiilt of a Panthay expedition against the forces of 
id llsioh-toi should he known, rurlunately tJie Imperifdist 
loader was utterly defeated, and with him foil nil opposition to tho 
pro;.aess of tho mission. The villagers renewed the supplies of 
food and ^ vgetoblus, which they had ceased to furnish as soon as 
the hostile di^osition of their chiefs became apparent, and no 
difficulty w^as ioiind in getting beasts and men ot Durden to cany 
tho baggage on to Monwyne, although this was at tho cost of 500 
rupees, or, in other wonls, of about 50 rupees a mile. 

The people of Manwjne, more especially the Cbinose inhabitants, 
were at lir^t inclined to l^ rude to the strangers, but when they 
found that tho ollicials received them with hospitality, they like- 
wise showed tlitiuiselves friendly, lloru the travellers first mei with 
the Shan dwellem from the neighbouring mountains. These, un- 
like the luikhycns, who occupy the ranges on the Burmese ehle of 
tho mountain bolt, are a iiiio and good-looking race, and their 
women soeni partiiularly to ha\6 aroused the admiration of Dr. 
Andei’son, who thus describes tlieii’ dreos: — 

Tin* licaililivaH waa a long blue turbaa, curled in crcsccnt-tbaped folds with 
r.oat towoiing nearly u fwt aU>vo tho head, aud iueliued back- 

w.nnls in nn inverted eone, dixpliiyiiig the back of the head sdomed with 
larf?e hilver di^’n. Add to this, neat little whitf? or blue jackets slashed with 
rent, fastened with eiuunelled silver hrMuhes, und exposing plump little snna, 
adorned with liwivy silver bracelets, blue petticoats with deeply embroidered 
Mlki-a borders Ihncii'ul gaiters and blue shoes, and the rcadtf can imagine 
that tho curious crowd of Manwync was picturesque. 

Tho Chiiut.si', oil the other hand, wore an ill-favourod class, 
as inferior to the Shans as regards their dwellings and habits 
as they were in personal appearance, and it must have been with a 
feeling of relief that the members ox tho expedition left the filthy, 
bliiliug streets of Mauwyne on their way to Momien. 

Boyond this point the travolloi’s entere<l on tho districts occupied 
by the Pauthny.H, by whom tliey wore received with rojoicinga. The 
people lined the ro^s and waved them on with ahouts of JTm'a ! 
Kara! ^^Wolcoiuel Welcome!” Tho officials an ronUo showed 
them every civility, and they reached Momien without my adven- 
ture beyond an attack by Chinese robbers on part of their ba^mge 
train, in which unfortunately two Panthay oiiicexs wore killed/The 
road from Bhamo gradually use-ends along the course of thoTa-per^ 
river until it reaches Momien, which city is situated on the edgo 
of the great plateau of Yunnan, at an altitude of more than five 
thousjind feel above the level of tho sea. This was the fiirthesc 
point reached by tho expedition. The Panthay rcbellion^hich op 
to this time had ilouiished, was then at a stondstil). Ibo desire 
for rest Giigciiderod by thirteen years of constant fighting bad caused 
the relx^ls to lend a ready oar to tbo voices of their propbels, who 
counwdJed them to rest on thoir laurels until the appointed timo 
should come for them to annihilate their oppressors. Thun it came 
to pass that the Suiton Suleiman hung up his sword in his palace 
at Tali Poo, and his lieutenants contimted themselves with acting 
on the dofcusivc. This inactivity gave new life to tho Imperialists, 
who kept up a guerilla warfare, carrying oil' stray cattb and 
small parties of Panthays as they fell into their hands. To have pvo- 
ctit^ded further into tho country would only therefore have been to 
have courted danger, &iid consequently Colonel Sladen made up 
his mind to gather together such iufurmatiou as he could up 
with regard to the state of the province at Momien, and then to 
return whence ho came. 

The disturbed stale of the country made it very difficult for the 
o.xpedition to learn much about tho products and trade of Yuxmao. 
Tho baKours at Momien were sufficient evidence tWt the province 
was rich in gold, silver, lead, iron, cupper, tin, niercuiy, aTsemc, 
and gypsum ” *, but tho ciroumstanccs abavo mentioned compelled 
them to draw their conclusions almost entirely from that which 
camo beneatli their immediate notice. Since 1868 several 
travellers have visited Yiiniiaii, all of whom have added to our 
knowledge of the province, but there is yet much to learn con- 
ccmlng it. It is a district full of interest to the geolo^st and 
ethnologist os well os to tho trader. Jt contains a grater variety 
of mineral wealth than any otlier known district of similar extent, 
and a survey of its riches would therefore be of extromo vahie and 
Impurtanco. With the main features of the l^inthay rebellion 
Colonel Bladen made himself acquitintod, and ho received iWm tho 
leaders an expression of an earn(.‘st desire to open up a trade route 
to British Bnimuh and to receive English mei^’hanto into Yuxman. 
Having thus accomplished os far as was practicable the o|riecta of kds 
mission, he return^ to Bhamo after a residence of six weriks at 
Momien. 

The political circumstances uudov which Colonel SladsB^a ex- 
pedition was undertaken wore unfortunate, and to the Phaihaya it 
proved 6 ataL In spite of Colond Sladen’s iiS8e'.*erteti0i^ the 
Mahomedan chiefs insisted on viewing ku mission in the light of 
m official recognition of tbemselves as on kdependent PowHkr j end 
that they might gain the moral support as well as the frtad^ip of 
the BriUsh GovemmentitheBultan Suleiman aeht his atated son, 
Prince Bsssam, in 1871 on a special miarion to Englgndt While 
on this bootless enand news reached the Prince that the Uhlnese 
Govemxneniy alarmed at theinteifexaBce of fiwrigws to the aflhira 
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of Yunnan, waa rodonbliDg its efforts to suppress th| reWliou ; 
tiiid on hid return to Kangoon he whs met by tne intel]|gonc« that 
Tttli Too, tho l^antiuiy capital, had fallen into the fa^uds of tho 
Oiiinese, that his adopted lather, while in tho net of surrendering 
himself to tho Impenalists, had couimitlod siiiridOy atd that tlin 
city had been given up to the sword. Thus eud(fd tie Pantluiy 
rebellion, which at one lime had lhi*e.'it<fiuid tho e.visfccuc^i of th<i 
OhineHo Empire, and which might have earned out the throat but 
for tliostningo fatulisiu which seoms to bo inlioreutiu tho ^tahomc- 
dim creed. 

With tiio reeloralion of peace caravans bogaii to find their way 
over the luouTi tain ranges arid thnuigh the Inlly gorges betAvr-f-a 
'fuli Foo aud iiliunio^ arnl as things gradiully bc».auii.- nua'o>oliIi‘d 
.io Viiuiiun, llit) Indian (iuM'jimiMMt dcoini'd it .uh l.Aubh* !•.» m'tkI 
r oXfKHliliuu to in at Aviili ilm siu'Ci a-.s nfUit- I’afilliavri for 
th^‘ Oj'oiiiiJg ui a fonagii Ir.ido. roiifo into the Wc'Jtun inovincos rd’ 
The eoiiin\!ind of tho liu^^>iuu givon ti» Oohawd 

Itrowrio, imd Dr. Anderson av;*s again appointed U\ i\retnri]>.Mi\ it. 
i\ii ocientitic i-uniiuirsioiiev. A hnjiilii.sl and tidy Ihmuni'O K>idiiis 
and litU’Cn Sikhs formed thi* and IJhiiino wrm Uiadt* 

Llit- fcliirlijtg-poini. IKa-t: aaovo tire >c^•nes of hliigliii'j and 

barft'aiijuig lor meanii of iran.-port willi the hiiKliyoo and SI. an 
chielh which hnd occupied fc^o iimcli «d’ (.‘oK.iud .SLaltni s {iine. ainl 
hnttily, ou the 3rd of February of hn'i .H'-’**’ expedititm ^iarled 
with Iho inteulion of ascending tin: a alley of the Ta pong, an on 
the previous ocraai on. Doavu tins :;uue Aaile\ .Mar^-ary had tra- 
velled, a few dll}';! bthu'e, at iho ciaielii>'l(Jii ol h'.s ujipieceiliasli'd 
march ficroos China, and with him he hvoupht h>i]u‘hil eavumuN of 
llio coimtry, tinned it may he AvitJi tho refhniou of hi-i own 
luight, chivalrous spirit. Jhit clomU began to gather round the 
c.via*dinoii. ileporis uf opposition funu all ide.->— inuii the. 
King of Btiriuah, from the llharno ^)lino^e, iVoj/i the monnt iin 
tribes, and from the redoubted Li * reached tin- le«ider. 

On uiTivirig at the, frontier a vninour anjs current that the 
<'Mline^o wero propuring a force at Tvlanwyne to opposv? his iti- 
tmiice into China. To Margary, aaIio 1ml a s'r.oii i]me before h;«il 
been hospitably receiAe.! at this plac.’, Iho r»'povi s.-eimid fo jiiiprn- 
b.djUj that ho volunteered to go ubeml to impiire into the truth i*f 
it, and in an evil nionumt Colond ihowne <leeidcd to scml him. 
imcmipanicd only bv hi,s Chbuse i.er\a;ils. 'flm nevl no miiig 
brought an eticouraguig^ report from Mavgar; of the road as far a- 
u tovMi calh-'d Soray, VNhich Avaa about liftteii mihs from the m- 
ctmipmunt, and iib\)ut f^ix from ManAvyno, to a% Inch town Marp.ny 
nmiouncod his intention of proceeddu r <v.' ■. On ree.-ipl of 
news Colonel Browne advaneed to u c’.mviT.g 'u tho iKiirhh'mrh. 'd 
of Sliitoc, AA'hcro ho ordered tho eauip to be piiched, wl, ’a-, 
tubing with him the Sikh rode on lo Seiay to cemsult tJio 

chief of llifil place. The nianncr of this man and ofhis folh^v/or.s was 
w siLspicious that (kdonel Bri.wno was nnwilli'ig to trn>t !iim«elf 
further in tho c,ounTi v, and so, haAusgf roque^ied the eljn^f lo for- 
ward Jotters toMargary, he returned to tlie ene/mijmsent. TiieneM 
iiioniing jiowsj was brought him that ^^arg•.lly hao been imirderrd 
at .Manwync* the day belbiv, and at the Raine lime a ChiiW'^o fi»r( o 
Avhich had been ubserx'd moving along tIuj mountain jidgts 
opened (iro on tlio cani]). Jlut llnuiph tho mini hers w» vastly 
agniufcl them, tho disciplino oi'lho littocu .Sikhs, niul llie sieuiinos 
of tho Diirinese guard, sup].Ienieni"d by iho guerilla aid of a 
Kakhyen chief Avhnso frieiidslii]» aa,is bought t»u t],e ^spol for the, to 
him, unheard of ouin of 10,000 rupees., proved amply •nunieicuT. to 
rout the enemy, who lied iu all direetnius. 1 l ivijsg g..iiicd the day, 
Colniicl lirowuu gave theorder to retreat. Tho mules were, proinpiiy 
loaded, and Colonel llfowiie lurjied his biek iip-m (dnna. In lii.s 
hudtu bo outstripped the bag^jiUgf, uuvl, h.oing h.t the Chiucne 
should rtmuAv tlie attack, he p.u.-hed on to the Ironlur Aviihuiit 
drawing roin. .b’inuliy he arrived uL Jihamo, li.id ins Ijugeagu 
followed liim. 

Tho subject of our relations Avilh I'urmah and ^Ve^te^l f'hinn 
has rocimtly occupioil inucJi of the ]ml)lic aUenlion, and will ho 01 
inciviising interc'^t. In the poiilji.tl and ^oei.'lJ e )f)ilit;ous •).’ the 
frontier Burmese and Chiiitv»e, and of the inu^rvenhig unmul.iln 
tribas, logetber Avith the physical a.-perM. and re.vmirce.s of ilie 
region, Ur. Anderaon has hud a rich mine of jnalerial IVom AAlfn-h 
to draw, llift pref-eiieo with two expeditious to We-^Urn tdiiir.i 
has placed him in a position of luhantuge over all otleu- writi-r.A on 
tho subjoct, and Lh has iiiado hinisell w< 11 ucfjnain1e«l with the ex- 
periences of tho few other tiiiwllers who Jiuv*' vir-i led dilfi rent 
parts of Yunnan. The result is that he is able to give us a ckar 
and trustworthy account of this strange corner of the earth mid idl 
that pertains to it, the intercht in vvhi'-Ji is hi igdilenc.1 by (h« con- 
cise nod giitphic stylo in which ho writer. 


NOILMAN MACLKOD.* 


M r. DONALD MACLlvOI) Jms achieved a dilUcult taak with 
much tact and delicacy, iti his Life of bia brother, Dr. 
NYirman MaclccMl, he has wd^tely avoided dm plan of mal^tig, as 
sumo biographers do,asdcciiou of characteristics and putting them 
uvgethor so as to realize a pr«*concoivod ideal. lie honestfy pro- 
duoea ^ his foots, shows m his brother aa he whs, not merely 
on this aide or oa that side, but all raut>d| and makes him, 
indeed, m far as possible speak ft»r bimself. Hence there is iu this 


. irarsuHi JMbrwerf, ».D. X?y lito Brnttcn Rev. Dunald 

'Sttaakae, B.A. a vids. Loodou : BaUy, lia»t(a«r, & 0^ iSyO. 


Memoir a sense of vivid r^ity and of dloa 

of itself is a rnro riuiifity in this branch 0i J4M»»WUlf3| 4IUU I4IQ III** 
tcreat of this style of treatment is further enhanced by the chu- 
meter of the subject. Ono of tlie chief diilioultiee of a bio^pher in 
such a case is that thu peculiar intluenco which Dr. Maclood 
ci.=-f*d was, in n grrat degree, inseparable from hii presence. Ilw 
gi-iiial tmthiis'iasm and kevui humanity are no doubt reflectod iu his 
piiblUliod Avorks; yi'ttlio impression of his power which is thus 
couvevt'd is very iniidequate. It is necessary to have constantly 
iu view the handsome, manly iiguro, the bright ©ye, alternately 
twinkling with iiimiour or lU\.shing with piissionate feeling, the 
Jic’jiii v M inpnlhy of look and manner, in order to iiudersUnid the full 
mouRuiv .‘ind r-'inroe of hi.«» .'.trenglh. There can bo litik* doubt that 
ill ;my walk of lilr. ho would hu\e di^tiugui.'^lied hiinflelf, and if it 
l.ud not lu'cn for the inti nonce of family tio.s, he would vory likely 
ncAcr imvc liiiteied I ho pulpit. lie was born, hoAvover, of a lino of 
inihi.stt N. and marked out for the same course almost from the 
and he accepted it as a nmttor of natimd duty; but it Avas 
not till .alti*r\v.iid.-n that cither he himself or dtluu-s di.soovcrcd 
hi.-i nMn..i kahlo altitude for llui Avork he had chosen. Nurinnn 
-Machn.l c.Liiie t>f ft good J ligldand slock, and iiihcriled not only 
ili» dev oiioiial .Lvdcmr, blit tho courago and spirit, wliich juarkL*d 
hi-, r.uv. Tlui ipiict and lUicrved ways which aro characteristic 
of moL-t .S-otohmi*n i'ommoiily tend to disguLsu iho pfiy'fttroiduftt 
in*/rniiftn wliich inuievlius I heir iialuro; but in Macleod h case ihw 
impiil.-ivenet'H was open and coLispieunus, and iu his early 3 ears he 
.s«'4 nw to liav“ h:nl some trouble with it. As a lad he w'Ui a bright, 
ar'ive feiltjAV', with a con.siimL How of iinimul spirits, and irre- 
pre'^j iblc fondm-iis for luii ami atlvoiiture, which was uiiything 
but welcome lo his family. It i.s haul to say 'W'hother it 1*^ some- 
thing ill tJie blood or in the prcvailiug religion of tho ScoLeh which 
le a.ircs tliHii Aviili a MiperhlilioU'^ lear of mij'thing ap}‘ro;u'.b uig to 
deiiK.ui'lrativc glee, nr very high spirits, as if it wen? a do- 
]iarture from the liniiible state of mind suitable to fallen man, 
and likely to call down some kind of check or ehasiisomcnt : 
but there e:iu be no doubt tliat this is a doeplv-ruotcd leaturo 
in the iMiliuruil chavaeter. Mtirmaii Mackod liiiu'-flf, witli 
all liif. evternrd frolierfumeiietr', was by 110 means free fi\»in 
this feeiintr, mul we lind him cniU'.tantlj’^ sufl'oring from 11 reaction 
AA hon tj.ioan bsuk on himself, But this of Course was not 
vi.-ibk* iu public. As a child, wo are told, his tongue was 
never ifctill ; ami when he grtwA’^ up to bt» a yomig man ho was fmid 
of iMithng otf the wihlest luiiddovc.? and then covering Ids relreut- 
umh-r a stream of ludicrous rotoiis and fanciful imugcs, or perhaps 
le.eakiiig out iiiU» tome buif^t ol improvised doggrtl or siialrh of 
s.ii.g. lie li.ui aljio, >ay.^ Iu.s bndljor, liiAm the first a .strong 
temJi ncy to throw a romantic colouring into common life, and 
.sehe«.|)M»y oxpedilion.s became under hia leadership hiticifid oiid 
Jien/ic euteipri'res, in which Hoino ideal part was nrHjigned to i-hcU 
of hi , t'um].auii.us, Mackay, the actor — altiTwnrds identitiod with 
Jkdlie A;col .larvie — having parsed ihrough Campbeltown, where 
Xorni.in lived, the latter caught the* liistriouic eiithusinsui, itnd got 
up .0 thealve and company of his own. liven when he. was a 
bludent at Chesgow Lhuvor.sily, lii.s father wrote Lo robulio him for 
})is “ w'lint of calmnc.ss and scriousne-'s,'’ and his buiTotmery id* 
luaunev in 1 f)ne of voice, and di.?tortioiJS of countonaucc, which 
are not only oUeusivo but grievo«i.s,'’ and to implore Jiiui, “ by the. 
timderno.*.# of a father, and bj tlm authority of ono,” to a^ssumu 
•‘a more manly, sedate nuuinor.” Ills mother also laments hi.s 
uglj’ habit of arguing.” Altevwardb when he became tutor and 
ti.iveiliug compamon to the eon of a wealthy A’orkshiic landowner, 
ho plunged gaily into tlm social iimii.somcnt,s wliich were opened 
up to him, especially at Weimar. Ho was 03 keen aw^altzcr as uny 
KUtudte at tlm Court, and threw hinjself xvitlr a varied souae of on- 
juynu'nt into the gaieties of the liltlo capital/ He fell in k^vo 
with a lovely Ilaiunoas, and even went in court-dnss to tho 
Ciaiid Ducal Sunday diuners, though ho left when the ciud -playing 
b'»' an. Ills father and mother, wo aro told, iroquently warned him 
against goiuj too far in all this; and he often reproimhed himself 
for whut ho deemed hi.H want of solf-rcstriiint when in society. 
Vet we iijfiY acce))t his biographor's asBuranco that tho experience 
then giiiniil Avas of immensv* practical iinpoitauco to him, and that 
lii‘< ihituve weo too pure and healthy to yield to evil influonces. In 
the midst of this rxcilcnient he did not forget tlio scenes of 
ills boyh'iod. “ 31 any n time,’’ hn writes to his mother, “I shut 
my eyes and, while whistlin'^ a T fighland tune, o.iiriy myself back 
lo fishing a/, tlio loch, or walkijig about tho old castle at Aros; at 
01 her liiijj-s J am iu the glen or on tho hjlJ, I often think those 
days mu a have been paradise. Every por.^011 has Ms ideal. That 
was niiue ; a plain manso is my only ono now.” 

It Ava.s Ci^rtainly 11 curious change from tho gaiety and freedom 
of life Lit Weimar to the sober, hardworking me in the ptfdii 
manse.’* Though his rnamier was still ns cheerful and genial as m*r, 
he was settling down to a serious view of life. Thdtee aaya his 
bit)thw„*‘ who knew him only in society, buoyant ajul witty^ over- 
Aowing with animal spirits, the very soul of laughter and eirioy- 
nuuit, may fool suiprisad at tho almost morbid Bel^condemnmoii 
and excessive tendoniess of conscience wbick Joiirxuds 

display, still more at tho tone of sadness which so IVequenfly por- 
vedes them. For while such persona may lemetuba^ how hia 
mei^riust talk goxtexally passed impisnceptltuy Mto aoi^a 
theme — so naturally indeed that the Hatener ootild acam^tall 
how it was that the conreiaatioii had <d^gad ita yet 
only those who knew him vaiy i»^Biatal|f inwB ai^ that, 
oHhongh hia outer life hed ah -S mfimt 

he not only picserved the habit of ooreful spiritual aatf- 



not tbe of lift.*’ Tho laomplMr teaklv admits ttuit 

tkangh Ua ** had deep spiritual aifiaities^ he had alio a tsoipem- 
juent to ^hich both tua vorld A^arl the flesh appealed with 
mmetKloiis power ^ his abouudiug humour and geai^tjr hud, us 
usual, their aoorce lu a deepljr emotional religion, rendering him 

2 uicldy Husceptiblo to impreHsiona fiom without, and easily moved 
y what appealed strongly to his tastes.’] It was, in foot, this rich 
vein of human feeling which, by making him many-^sided and 
sympathetic, oonstituti^d his power, though it also laid him open 
to peculiar trials. Mr. Maclood hus quoted lai*gely from bis 
hromer's journals and letters, and there is certainly no better way 
of giving an idea of his clwacter. The general impre.^aloii which 
is deiivfMt from thorn is that of n waiiu, generous nature, given It) 


sudden tTiint^ilions from grave to gay, not very profound or philo- 
sophical in thought, but strong in iiistiiictive love of truth, 
comii)t)ii sense, and genuine good-J)eartodnt)S8. 

ikdbru euto'ing on the iiiinistry, MaclcuKl had of course to 


complete his academical education /it (Ibu^gow, and ho appears to 
have been a diligent, though rather disc iirsive, htudt'ut, ri-ading a 
great dual, but not veuy syatcmulicully. in 1858 ho was ordained, 
and bt^'HU his ministerial life in the ]Hirish of Jjoudon, whete 
he passed tho next live years in luird and conscientious work. 
The ])opuhition under his charge numbered about four Ihoufuinil, 
of whom the gj’oat maj«)rity were hand-loom wcavor-i, and the 
rest faruiers and hibourers. Many of the fiirm<jrs w.*ro Covo- 
niintoi“S, among whom swords and pistols which had been uied 
against Oluvoihouse were prized as heirloouis, uiul helped Lj 
keep up the old spirit. The weavers, on the other bmul, wevo 
violent Ohnrtists, with a loaning to iulidelity. They wciv shrewd, 
fond of readiug, and deeply interested in j)iil)lio alliiirs, but led 
astray by wild ideas of the rights of man. The general rnontlil/ 
of the parish was very low, and Maclood was shocked by iho 
proiVniily iuul coarseness which confroutod him on every side, 
ilo set himsidf rC/Solutoly, however, to his work, and by hi? courage 
andoMrucHtuessumdeauimpresaiououthopfMiplo. We gctinehieutaiiy 
a glimpse of the curious relations which siibAwt between tlio S«*oicii 
clergy aud their Hocks. The latter are <piitn willing to exult the 
Hiitfu rity of the minister, but at the same time they ns^iunio a 
right to criticize his doctrines aud conduct very sharply, and to 
eufortw thoir own conceptions of orthodoxy. The minister is, by 
his olKce, over them ; uui, us u man, he has to submit to thoir 
.supers Lsion and control, in i^omuof the more buckwanl liighlaiul 
distric.la there is still a class of self-elc<‘t<^d lay jireachcrs called 
Tlio Mtui,” who in church wear a distinctive dress, (!ou^i^tlng of 
a loug blue cloak with a red haiulktjrchicl’ round their hcad3, and who 
take upon tii‘!mrtclv'o,s lo sit in judgiucut Ix^th on the inix.i 9 tt rand the 
coiigregalioii, denouncing all who do not happen to meet with tlioir 
approbation. 801110 of these leinalics aro honest, if not inlelligeut, 
while others aro uiero noisy imjiostors. Tlmro W(*n' no “ Men ’* at 
Loudon to Ivouhlc Macleod, but ho had to submit to the cate- 


chizing of .such of his ]>ari^hioiiers as chose lo put him through his 
facings. On his first **diet of visitjition at one of the villagtis in 
his ptirinli ho called on an old pauper w(jmiiii who was one of the 
chief lights of the (Jovouauters, aud who received liiiu formally, 
soaled 111 the midst of a group of neighbours, and, palling iier tin 
truinpot (for she wtw very dwif) it) Imr car, said, “(rang owei* the 
fundamentals ” 5 so he had to bawl liis theology until llic oiddauiu 
was satislied. In another case, a CliaiiasL insisted on di-'icii.'^ing 
tlu) ** Beveu points” witli him, and, linving propounded hLs dogiu’i.s 
in a very pompous manner, asked the young miuisicr wluit he 
thought of them. “ In my opinion," w^ra tlm vcidy, “ y(»ur principles 
would dnvB the country into a revolution, and enute ni the long ran 
national binkruptcy.” ** Nay — tion — al bankruptcy ! ” saitl tbo 
old man, who hud flot a sixpence, meditatively taking a piiudi 
of sniilF. “i>id — yo- think —sfie?” Then briskly, atU'r a long 
Biiuir, “Dod! rd ribk it.” That Macloixl should have ken 
able in a Bhoi*t time to overcome the suspicion and hostility 
with tvhich he was receirixl on both sides is perhaps the 
beat proof of his peculiar qualiiics. lie made a point of kuow- 
iiig everybody, lie opened cIrssos and oatablishod a Sunday 
school. ‘For those wno excused themselvca from not going 
to church on account of want of .suitable clothes he began s^)Oci.ii 
evening services. Home of the Chartists attended in order to 
make a uoiso, which ho boro patiently at tirst, but (ifterwards ho 
appealed to tlio audionce to suppoH him, and the disturbers wore 
ejected, lie also got hold of the would-be philosophers oy a 
series of iecturoe on geology, and brought many of thmu to chuich. 

The IHflriqition movement of 1843 of course a period 
of difficulty uiid anxiety to Maclood oa to others ; ' at first ho 
took little port in it^ but, when tho thickeniog of the Morm 
ecNXLuelied him to toko a side, he shut hiniBelf up at Louduu w ith 
ddi m kteimittre of tho oontrovmy, find thought it out for lum- 
self. Tho result waa that ho joined the ** Forty ” who endeavoured 
to take a middle course between the two extnunes.^ Tho general 
featui'es of the struggle aro so well known that it is lumecessary 
to go oyer them. Quo result of tho secession was that Macleod 
received a number of oifera flrom other parishes, one of them in 
iUdinbuigh i but he chose Jhdheith, ior ths^ soke of a quiet 
country life, in pteftrenoe to the excitement of a toym. Ho 
gmduaily became known, however, in the Oeneral Aseambly aud 
dljBBWhere, as one of the most aotiyo and stirrinff ^n in the 
Ohtttch, a&d iti x9Sl quitted Hahmith for the Barony parish, 
jQlaigpw. wbi<;hhe held* ter hie deuik lie had* of eQttme,ouly 
the ttm of an otdisuixy parish minister; hht 'hia ready 


sioqiieiiQe and enthiuiaaiiL his practi^ tact aod sagaidQ^t 
^d genial i^pathies, naae him an important*— one toajF.fsgr, 
indeed, the loremost-^ntatL in all Ohurch matters, and brou^^ t 
upon him a great deal of laliotir aud lespousibility. Witbottt 
any official authority, bo exercised a puwejiul influenoo, 
which was tho more valuable because it waa invariably usefl 
to counteract every toiidcTicy to iiarrowueas and intolerance. 

wfiH exposed to much ocrimoaious abiioc for identifying Uisn- 
self with the ocnteniury festival in honour of iliunis, though hw 
took caro to imu'k bis senso of the )K»el’s fttiita, and also for speak- 
ing out frankly on the 8uuday qiW5.stion. The straitcr part of his 
bretJjrva pt\)lbMcd to bo s^hockod aud alarmod by his boidi'i-Si of 
but Ihcro rrtJi be no doubt that ho inrused a now liib «ml 
cmuvy inlu 1 bo Church. A rouiyrk which he imido iu regard b* 
thi: .liiiiuk^friviug in 81 . Faufs for the recovery of Iho I’rmce of 
WaJvrt ifulicutes tho liberality of his view’s: — 

“ I ilaoik God/’ bo no» 1, . . . ‘Mbr a XaHon^f! (’)iiircii, u ithout wliirk wp 
coaitl lint Irivf Fucti uu oxpit'ssam 4 >t tbt* K.itioii.ii rcUgioiu It li all 
uoiiby iiiH.1 \Vr uiailtl jynf iJi> tbi.. in tSMithnni. Our 

iH » inaiviaiuil io ii'i .iu<.\tU(uU — U».:ill!»y a-. bnni;'in*; Ui*- to 

(I .\1 Will) tU'.' tl.oio sstioaid bo rimin In a C‘ lull oh, iviiiOi 

jaof ‘sc-j to U- waiioLi.'il Jinfl hi -(.di ic, lta' mu'Ii a a* lifts.’ 

lii.s .jihguiar aeLivity and «i|)iioiiy for Wurk invulvotl, liowovcv, 0 
fclr.iiji which ultiiualoly proved Loo mm:}i ibr him. lie never le- 
coicrcd iroLu the iaiiiry injltcud on hi? cmiaututiou by his visit 
ludid on heludf of tho Churchy and the demuud^ ma^e np</U Jiim 
ill other ways were t.Umgeroaely e\ heading. Here, for uotauev, 
io a passage from hiA diary in iti/o:- -- 

/V.sAiy, 315/ SfpUmbtr, — l.cft Gkii-^ow ini* Aheolvi'ii ut iilnr, r..v., arrivtd 
at ’(i«s*n at tiiu«% i\. SI. ‘ ' 

.St*Z//rii.fv, i->t October . — htfll H'r Ihikii ital. Ding'd altli llor Majo?.iy. 

O’ toiivr j. — l*n‘..'ic*licd u eeriuon nn *• War ar.il God'.s wbicii 

thi! h»uiTii usks me to piibldi, nnd to didicirte to licrseJf, am soon ao jkismUi,; 
— not ii lino biiving bt oii wnttou. 

Ucb>itef 3.— Joiiiiiil luy will) in Pfirtli .miv, dfad 

Octotur 4.*— Kc.'.Lv.il iny clt^riol-wlns'L'i ancl ';ri!a?A*il tbein. 

Octohci 5 .— ihlamed Lt> , and axi.'.v. i-r^ il twi niy li.Lh-i's ; wrulf; 

Ion*; Muiuti.'S lot tit aikotc itnd i'uh uUa ; iiud ^^rHycr-uieL'ilng in Iho 
irvrui.v;. 

t/clijlu r 6. — Cominiindi'd by tlu* IV.iir** nf and bd’t at ftcvrn, a.m.* 

h»r Duui'ubiu, units oil*. Diui'd ai. nuusLelt ib<ulrawi^li;>riHiUi 

ut 'iMit past om*. A.M., aud .sinukiug-rooni uL UirL'm Cell per ii'miu 

.nt hi\, A.M., Aud never halted live, iainui ***, bidit^ puit lime, omil i rcat.md 
Gl'isgow ut Ijalhjta.sl nx r.M. 

Oilobery , — A vtt aiy Snrurilay, lo preo.irc l .Vo i>oW for t^iutihiy 

amidst m.-oniold inlemiptmns. 

OcUiOt r 8. — i*r« u« lied iwjoe. 

October 9.— A- am dead beat, aud went to aim my old mother the Ur^t 
liilji, I.n :/i\ 

ThiiS cimtimied excitement and fatigue necossurily told on him, 
and luwardu tho end of 1872 liobcg.iu to haven weary aud broken- 
down look. IJis sixiy-tirst hiithdaywas iu Juno, and his worn 
iiud shtillcriid Hs[)ect, hifi wul, tioider bearing, siiggcatcd pdiufni 
uiivbotliug>. Uo diou on J uno lO. IJ is characu.r, both asu inau uud i ^ 
an cccieMasticLil loader, luia piulnij)? bumuied up by Uxmc bettor 
thiui by ]>»‘;ua Stanley, wh*> h-i.^i limsi ?[«4>k<-n of him “ If t Umpbcil 
wiiw too murb of ii .Norman ^Uclood is undoubtedly a luaii 

of iit.sJt und Wood. Ui coui-i^o 1 known men ol greater ahU*- 
tiod aud character, but if ho ho whut ho seciii.s, I know 00 ouo who 
uuiirs Micii ihuroiigh good scuhc, hoin.'s^iy, manly indepoodonc^, 
with such working, wthriug; UonouL uuergy, luid power ofappcaiing 
to tho m.ift-Jes. ' 


LKAVllS I'KUM A WOlllMIUNTEU’.S XOTlMlOOK. • 

I T hard to U;U whut lo t^ay of this book, which certainly 

shciwb tome roadiug and some iugi'uuity, but. which is put 
logetiier in an odd tiishion. Mr. Faiiufr tclLs uc in his preiaco 
that every page ol* tho volume boars witness io the title that those 
aiv truly* Lajavos from u Note-book’ j and ho assumes that, “ if 
they aro found to bo at all inleroiiting aud not devoid of iuforuia- 
tit)n, the candid it luicr will not be so unjust as to condemn them 
for not boing oilier than they protmul lo be.” Now, os long 21s 
they roniftin “ Jinivi*? fniin .i nolo- book/' no ono would think of 
condemning tlieui on any such score. As long as they stay in tho 
nolo- book, they dv) not" prt* lend to l>o anything but leaves of tho 
iiotc-lMK'k ; and uu ono would eondomu them fur not buiug somutbliig 
oLse. lUit when iho lojvcs como out vi tho noto-bixm into print, 
w'lien they nro no longer leaves fa iho book, hut leaves />Y»/n the 
book, we "are inclined to say tliJit they do, by the very fact of 
migrating liom private into public, pi-eicnd lu bo Bomething more 
than mero leave?. We doubt wbulher the most ominent of acholtU's 
would have any right to fjive us imuo leav es from his iiute-hook 
during Jiis lifetime; his literary exeeutor.M miglit, or might not, do 
wisely in giving us sueli leaves alter hLs death. .Vitd agaiu, if 
theso aro mere leaves from u nota-bui:>k, Mr. Palmer’s noto-book 
must surely be very unlike other men's note-books. He tella os 
just before 

1 should perhaps apolojdzs for printing here the rather long chapter 
whit'll treats of the snpersUtioiu hvlirih ctmnticced with the West mid Neitb 
as rupuQS of darkness. That cUscusuou, Uioegh it bekmge lather to the 
provineo of folklore, waa suggested Ia* the parco^iiig chapter un the woid 
** XighV' aud arose naturally uut of it. The interesting nut.^j'u of Che 
sabject may jierhaps render iu appoaronee exousahle. ^ 

Now every man his note4)ook as ho finds ooendnoes most to 

iMtM frm at Word-^iintUt*9 ilTola^ooili 2i«tJM eoms ChnCHftefwM to 
Bov. AAntm PsTsmv, BJL ' Xo&dan ; 
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hia own instrttctioQt and no two men will keep it in oxaetly 
aamc way. Mr. Buokle wrote down in his note-book the moat 
olementarj pieces of icnowlodge ; and wo never said a word against 
him for writing them down, but only against those, who 
ublisbed them as if they had boon something remarbilde, But 
Ir. Palmer's noto-book, to jud^ from the present leavos from it, 
contains full diacussious of dilncult points and passages, wrought 
up with a splendour of diction which pooins startling to thoso 
whoso notion of a note-book is Boinething whose Hiylo is perhaps one 
degree more adorncil than that of a telegram. However, we must 
take things as we find thorn, whether or not wo go along with Mr. 
Palinor in all his ideas, whpthor wo think that it was worth whilo 
or not to put forth id^ in this particular form and with this 
pitf iC is certaija that Mr. Palmer, from one quarter or 

has got together n good de^il which may well set ua tliink- 
ing. it ia,in fact, the kind of book in which it does not very much 
matter whether ono ngre€‘s with the author’s conrlusiona or not ; 
in either cose we are sure to UK»ot with something curious on the 
wavy. Mr. Palmer clearly has read a good many lK>()k3, though 
we are not clear that he always takes in the dittei'once between one 
book nud another. But, in getting together a good many oxtrac^i.^ 
bearing commonly on some odd or out-of-tho-way point, some in- 
structive matter in sure to be brought to the front. Mr. Palmer’s 
subject 13 professedly etymology; but we are not sure whether he 
quite distinguishes etymology in the strict sense, the tracing up 
of cognate words to a common root, from the tracing cnit of 
analogies in the history of words which have no etymological 
connexion. Thus, to lake an instance which Mr. Palmer docs not 
dwell on, it is one process to Iraro sir, sir^t 7 noim<ittr, and a 
crowd of like words, up to miwr, and furtlier to truce scyihr 
bjick ns far as it will go; it is aiiulher procoas to trace the 
unalogo is history of pt'esbytet^ aldvi'inan^ and Aheikh, Wo think 
that Mr. Palmer sometinifis mixes these two proces*5cs together, 
and his libts of cognates or synonyms are sometina s loo much in 
the style of Mr. Wedgwood, rognstos without regard to thoir 
degree of cognation, and words which ai-e not cognates at all, are 
often ranged nil together without distinction. 

This comes out in thn very beginning of ^fr. Palmer’s book, 
about^he word body. This is a word about which there is no 
mystery at all. fjodiff, body^ is a perfectly good English word, 
though its modern use has slightly departed from itaorig-inal mean- 
ing. In Old-Eiiglish, as Dr. Bosworlh says, ^Mlio whole body is 
gonorally denoted by lie or Uchama^ and tho cheiit or trunk by 
bodiy:' ' Having gol ihus fur, any ono may trace out the Teutonic 
cognates of hodig; he may then see what turth**!- cognates they have 
ill the other Aryan tongues, and whether the} can all bo traced up 
to any Known Aryan root. Then, if any one cbooses, ho may go 
on and see whether the Aryan root has any possibly ct'gnutc 
Semitic root. This is the scientific way of doing biii^ineHS. But it 
is a gi**‘at deal too long for Mr. Palmer. He rubhes at ever} thing 
at once. “ ‘ Body ' is (A.-Sax.) boilig^ ((bielic) hodhacg ((). Oer.} 
Thus ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” Ciaelic, and Old German are made 
all to stand in the smuo relation to modern English, 'iliou come 
a iuiuilK*r of Teutonic cognates to show that body strictly moans 
mixed up with iluistrations of the sumo idea from other 
languages. Then wo are told: — 

If tlus above Account wero not so sutisfactory ns it H, wc would bo 
tcmplul U> siHj iu “body** only another form of “bothy,” Gaelic, 
tfutU (:i hut, cottage), WHsli, bod (n house), bwth (a htKtih). In IIim caka 
it wiiuM be coTineeted with (Irish) tnlh^ both, (Ger.) bude, (O. H. Ger.) 
boda, (l*oH.*<h) bttda, (Litii.) buda, (Scand ) budh, (1)ut.) boede, (Iccl.) bud, 
(Ilohvin.) bautiuj hudha, ( Ru'«9.) //th/Au, (Pers.) bud — nil nicaniug u house, 
hut, or dwelliug-place, and traceable to the mot bhA (to exist). 

Then Mr. ralmcr runs off with a crowd of extracts from all 
manner of writers in all manner of tonguco, illustrating the meta- 
phor by which the body is spoktm of as the houao of the soul. 
Then bo goes off with the saiiio idea as iliuslrati'd by the word 
vay(m\', a hard word enough certainly, and ono about which J)iez 
docs not nearly so certain ns Mr. Palmer. Ho nuggesls that 
it has .something to do with caro and with capsm^ wliich would 
in truth quite fall in with Mr. Palmer’s own notions; but he dis- 
creetly avoids committing himself. Mr. Palmer, however, having 
got ivigethor the various Bomaiicu forms of the words, goes on to 
pile words together in this fashion ; — 

All these words nre connected with (Wclih) carvhar ^rcfttraiut, prison), 
(Ciaelic) carcuir (prison, cofi'er), (Ir.) enrear, (tiolli.) karkani, (tier.) 
kerktr^ (t*k.) kdrknnmf (J-ut.) career (on enclosure, or priaou), (^ns/) 
cdrciAfi, kardgarut from the root kar (to wound, punish). 

This is the way in which Mr. Palmer jumbles words together. 
Now it is plain that the Teutonic forms must come from tlie 
IjRtin, while, oa to the Celtic forms, it is a question for Celtic 
scholars whether they do or not. But a Teutonic word, cognate 
with the Latin cmw, could not begin with a c ; aud the reason 
why the Goths or any other Teutonic people should adopt the 
J^tin word is perfectly plain ; a prison was a new thing to them. 
But Mr. I'lilmer is not satisfied with grouping Aryan languages 
after a fashion which sets Grimm’s Law at defiance ; be hasj Iiko 
so iiuiuy other people, a hankering alter the dear Jews : — 

It is thengh perhaps only a coincidence, that the Talmudic word 

for tlu* r(u«i in which written rolls were commonly kept is cared. 

Th*‘n wo come to coatf hood, dmuhUf to show howr words 
which first meant bouse come to moan clothing. And, lastly, we 
cc«me, At the end of tlie chapter^ to a little prracUiog and an 
extract from Pearson oa the Creed. Tn all this there is the same 
mixture of a gooil deal of ingenuity and a good deal of out-of-the- 
way reading with notions of etymology whuch are quite unscien- 


tific, and with the thorough cogfuidon of wMdi mink^.tietw 
the province of etymology and the provtnoe of oiiriBjfr niony^ illus- 
tration. But in some of the other chaptem Ifr» Fhlmer mni off 
into wilder flights. Ho wishes to make out a connexion oetween 
frerand truBy andj in so doing, ho treats us topueson psgesof 
writing, partly his own, partly craied from Mr. Buskm, so mixild 
up together that it is not easy for the uninitiated to see at first 
sight bow much is Buskin and how much is Palmer. Amd once 
or twice wo meet with little bits of very homely etymology which 
strike us as odd. He has got among flunkeys and henchmen and 
legates a latere^ and genondly people who have anything to do with 
other people's sides or elbowb But among them ho puts com- 
pare our sidesmen, parish officers appointed to assist the church- 
wardens.” We had always thought, but we may be wrong, that 
Btdesman was a contraction of BynodArvnm ; at any rato, this 
latter derivation is so commonly received that, the other should 
hardly have been taken for granted without mentioning it. Then 
w'o ai-e told, with a reference to the travels of Sir Thomas Herbert 
in 1668, that Booby was once the name of some species of bird 
noted for its stupidity.” Nb,w in a much more recent book, the 
History of the Mutiny of the Bounty, there is a great deal about 
boobies and noddies, and Dligh and bis companions, when crossing 
the Pacific in thoir open boat, were very glad to catch either biro. 
Tn another place Mr. Pahnor makes dumhledoro mean a cock- 
chafer, but surely the dumbledore is the same ss the bumblebee, 

Suntep ptkiTT If pofifivXtos turipxrrai, 

which is now more delicately written humble bee. And, without at 
all denying that Titus bad his brain preyed upon by a gnat which 
entered bis nostrils, wo cannot forget that the same story is told 
of Nimrod, with the addition that to obtain relief ho had hia head 
beaten with hammers for four hundred years. So long a time would 
be quite inconsistent with the few years between the taking of 
Jerusalem and the accession of Domitian, while to Nimrod the 
ebronologcr may give any number of years or centuries that ho 
thinks good. The following note is a little puzzling:— 

Cf, (Lat.) AMjter, the warm mnth wind. Austria, (Gcr.) OMferr«iVA, is 
saiii to have been so called from its being the ea»tern part of Charleinaguo's 
cloiiiitiioiLs. Cj\ Australia (the southern regions). 

Did any man before Mr. Palmer ever doubt os to the derivation of 
any of the endless Auetrioi f But what hna this to do with ** Aiistcr” 
nml “ Australia”? To bo sure, in siwcral names the Latin Anetcr 
and the Teutonic East soniet iines get a little confused ; we have 
knowui some practical confusion arise at the posting of a letter 
for Australia at an Austrian poBt-office ; and we have even known 
it ubked by way of a pun whether 
A lister. 

Dux inqiiieti iuihifius H.'idria^, 

liad anything to do with nn Austrian Lloyd steamer ? But we 
hardly looked for a serious questiou about .Austria and Australia as 
cognate names. 

Mr. Palmer ]ias much to say about the derivation of ‘^clever” 
from the older deliver,” used in nearly the same sense as some of 
the earlier uses of clever.” Here, whether we follow him or 
not, he ap})earB to much better advanti^ He is better able to 
truce the history of a word in a single language than to do 
the strictly etymological work of tracing cognates in various lan- 
guages to a common root. In the last two chapters, about 
“ Night,” East,” “ West,” &c., be goes off into comparative my- 
tliology and other kindred subjects. But is there suen a word as 

eerie ” P — how eerie and ^lemn a thing the night is.” Mr. 
Palmer certainly uses It in bis text, and we think we have seen it 
in the writing of Miss Bronte ; but surely it needs explanation 
quite as much as any word that Mr. Pakner has formally talked 
iibout. Then he refers to the dear old story in Procopius about 
the souls of the dead being ferried over to Britain, and tolls ua 
tkit that island “ was anciently regarded by the Galli and Ger- 
mans as * the island of the dead.’ ” But there is no such phrase in 
Procopius as “island of the dead,” nor anything answering to 
“Galli aud Germans,” unless Mr. Palmer has got it out m the 
words ^pdyyttv xarqKooi. But he quotes “ Procopius, Goth. BeU., 
vol, iv. p, 20,” instead of book and chapter, which looks a little as 
if ho came by his Proc^^pius secondhand. There is a prodigious 
deal of fiuo writing in this chapter, and Mr, Palmer ends with what 
we take to be an expression of a belief almost more unpleasant 
than that attributed to “ the Galli and Germans,” namely, that the 
devil does live somewhere in the North : — 

Tn ronoluAlon, wc can scarcely foil in the course of our Inquiry to have 
been btruck by the strango uniinimity with which mankind liave conspired 
to regard night upon the one ]i.ind, the west and the north upon the other, 
tlie fteoson of darkness, and the regions of darkness, as having been sub- 
mitted to the more immediate and deadly influence of the Prince of the 
power of the sir ; and without indnlgins in any flights of transcendental 
mysticism, wc may fairly hold it probaUe that an element of troth most lie 
at the bottom of a belief which is almost universal. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN.< 

M bs. BANKS'S novel, although rather old-fashioned in plot 
and occamonally so in style, is well constructed and has a 
good deal of varied incident The story is npidlj oaxried from 
point to point, and some of the scenes, such as t he <*masiscre” 

* The AfaacAeftef Afne Ey Mina Ck Idnnus Bsikks.' .liOndMii Mwst^ 
& Blackett 7876. 
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of l^otoiloo tnd die cruelties'* of the handsome Lattr^ce Asri- 
nall to his young wife, are deseribdd with remarkaDle 
uses and intensity. The novel has, however, a higher claim to 
attendoD as a contribution to local historjr. It is desired as a 
^ picture of Manchester Ufe end manners dunng the first thli^ years 
of the present century* In order that wo may have no douot as 
to the writer's more serious intention, an appendix to the last 
volume authonticatoB many of the incidents of the tele, and even 
identifies some of the imaginary eharactors. Old inhabitants of 
the town must still remember the real personages introduced, one 
of whom indeed is yet living. Assuming that the work is done, 
as it is in this instance, with perfect good taste and commitent 
knowledge, (hero is much to be said in favour of iici.ion based upon 
the incidents of recent local history. Mrs. llanks has woven into 
the story her own Teminiscenecs of Manchester, as well os the re- 
collectbns ofrelatives who were eyc-witnessea of the occurren^s 
described. Possessing apparently an observant eye and a retentive 
niemoiy, sbo has reproduced with unusual success the outward 
aspects of the cotton metropolis during the penod of the French 
war, the later years of George 111 ., and the earlier years of 
George IV.’s reign. It cannot bo honestly averred that Manchester 
made picturesque history in those days. The occurreucea were 
mostly of a commonplace kind. But the place hod distinctive 
social features, which dittered greatly from those now prevailing 
there, and which, in view of the future growth and importance of 
the town, have more than a merely antiquarian interest. In the 
settiug of her story Mrs. Banks has mannged to give us the very 
atmosphere of the time and locality, and this wo aru disposed to 
regard as the pre-eminent merit of her lK)ok. 

The plot, as wo have intimated, is simple. The hero, Jabez 
Clegg, a foundling rescued from u flood in the river Irk, adopted 
by a poor tenner, Simon Clegg, and his daughter Bess, and 
educated as a Bluc-coat boy on llie old foundation of Ohotham's 
Hospital, rises by slow degrees from a humble position in the 
employ of a small-ware manufacturer to the post of confidential 
manager, and then to a partnership in the firm, ending at last, so 
far as the story is concerned, like Hogarth’s indust rious apprentice, 
by marrying his former iiiaster's daughter. It is an old and well- 
worn Ihemo, but relieved from the commonplace in Ibis instance 
by Lbe very slowness of tho rise, the minuteiu'ss with which the 
sucrcssive sbigea are described, and the “ moving accidents" by 
which the youth’s carei'r is throughout attended. The naivativo 
of the lad's advancement furnishes the novelist with the oppor- 
tunities she needed for the presentetion of the several phases of 
social life and inanDcrs. Thus, tho privation and sufforinjni of tho 
working people during tho Xapolooinc ■wars are depicted with quiet 
force in connexion with the characters of »Simon Clegg and his 
daughter, and tho dau{rlitcr\s lover, Tom Hulmc, the soldier. The 
hero's school-days at < ’hot ham’s Hospital and tho feuds lietween 
Iho Bluo-coat lads and the hovs of the Free Gniiiimar School bring 
into appropriate prominence tlio two great educational foundations 
of Bishop Oldham and Humphrey Chethaiii, which link the Man- 
chester of that time and the present with tho coiwidorable village of 
three centuries and a lialf ago. The Grammar School haa altered 
much of late, but amidst all the clnuiges of the last half-century 
Clietham’d Hospital has maonged to retain its primitive, old-world 
character, and is much the same now as it was during tho pupilage 
of Jabez Clegg. His caivier us an apprentice illailrates tie revo- 
lution which htis taken place in tho relationshipsof mercantile life. 
AV hen George 111. was liing, the Muiiclicsler manufacturer lived 
in the town, generally in a part of the same building in which 
he stored liis goods and carried on his LuBineM. Old bouses are, 
or wore lately, standing in Moshiv Street and Faulkner Street, in 
the heart of the city, which were onco both the W'arehouse and 
Iho home of the luerchants who first occupied them. Now they 
arewarebouscs only, used during the day, locked up, dark, and 
silent during tho night and ou Sundays. Tho apprenticos in 
Jabez Clegg’s time lived in the house. They did not form part of 
the family, but they were under the same i\)of and tho eye of the 
inaAt<tr or mistress, ^irs. Ikuiks tells us that 

.Tahez wont, with his new outfit, to his new hona* umler good auspieos, 
iuiiflinurii as both inostcr nnd Tiii^tiTAB wnv piPiniHscssed in his favour, and 
they stood in tlio foreino-si rnnkH of those who began to that 

KugUsh apfironticen were not hond-slaves in henthemlom. IriMeaii of being 
orsmincd to ^^leep like dogs in holes under counters ; left to wash at a pump 
and wipe tliemsolves where they could ; oMigi-d to sit al a iuble in a oaek- 
klieiiou, and dip their spoons into one eoniiuuu dish of |K>rridgc or potatoes 
nnd buttermilk ; to eat such sernps nnd refuse ns sordid empluvers or ill-dis- 
posed cooks eiiose to set before their primitive pre-Aiiainitn forks' -instead of 
a system Uko thin, from whieh appronticcs (of whatever grade) only emerged 
At the licginning of thin eentury, the Ashton's Apprentioes Jind n eomtbrt- 
able dormitory in an attic, them wan a coarse jack-towel liy the sctillery 
sink for their use, they had Iheir ineids with tho vervanlft in* tho kitchen, 
wliere was an oak nettle by the tire for them when work was over. Bat 
work did not end with the close of tho warehouse. They were expci'tctl to 
keep their attic clean and in order, to olennse tho wooden or pewter platters, 
<»r porriogers, from wdiich they had dined or supped ; to rinse the horns 
which had held their lablc-beer ; to fetch .iiid carry wooti, coals, and water, 
for servants too Inzy to do iheir own w'ork ; and it was not iiinch rest any 
apprentice had from Hve or six in a morning until eight or nine at night, 
wWn he went to bed. 

In the Manchester trade the apprenticeship syatoin has long been 
dying out, and is sow little more than a name. Just as the 
master has abandoned the town, and now lives in a country 
suburb ten or fifteen miles from his place of business, so the ap- 
prentice has lodgings of his own, and in Lis leisure hours is fVee 
mom all control save tkatr impend by Ids own good sense. It is 
idle to lament a change which in many respects is for tho worse, 


for the conditions of the Manchester trade have undergoii* an 
entire revolution within the last fifty jom, and ama^enmts 
which were pocnible in the commercial inliuicy of tho tim are 
utterly impi^ticable now. When the house was next door to tbo 
warehouse, it was not unfrequent^ the custom for the wile to 
assist in the business. Thus Mrs. &mk8 says 

Mr. Ashton employed a nuinlicr of young women, and Mrs. Ashton 
might be found moNt <Iays in the warehouse, either ** patting out** or in- 
Bpcciing the work brought in liy them, with a gingham wrapper over her 
**Mlkcn sheen." If tho footman oiinouncoH risitors, the wrapper was 
thrown aside in a moment, and she stopped into her drawing-room as though 
fresh from her toilet, and with no atraospliere of dozens, groeses, or great- 
grosses about her. 

In a few country districts in Lancashire tho manufacturers* wives 
do not oven now disdain to help in tho mill and workshop. The 
centre of Manchester, however, is no longer the scene of euch 
manufactures. It has become tbo emporium, storehousei and ex- 
change of the surrounding towns ; the old order has yielded place 
to new. 

The chief of the real personages in Mrs. Banks's book is tbe Rev. 
Jonlma Brookes. He was perbaps the most remarkable figure in 
tho history of Manchester dunng the last ten years of the 
eighteenth and the first twenty of the nineteenth century, and in 
many respects ho was a typicid Lancashire man. Chaplain of tlie 
thou Ooltegiate Church of Manchester from 179010 1821, he is 
believed to have married, baptized, and buried more persons than 
any other clcr(n'iuau in the kingdom. His figure was so odd that 
the boys of the Grammar School, where he was for many vosrs 
apsifltant master, gave him the nickname of the Knave of Clubs ^ 
bis manners wore rough and uncouth, his ways were eccentric. 
Innumerable anecdotes are told of his strange doin^ At both 
weddings and christening ho was wont to be very arbitniy. He 
had an antipathy to certain Christian names, as well as to any that 
were indicative of peculiar opinions. Name this child,” he said 
on one occasion at the font. Charles Edward,” replied the god- 
parents. Charles Edward I ” exclaimed tho irriteble chaplain ; 

** i’ll have none of your Jacobite names bore. George, 1 baptize 
thco ’’—and he calmly proceeded to the end. Another time, as 
recorded by Mrs. Banlu in her appendix, one Cowdroy,a printer of 
lte|ml)licau tendencies, gave the name of Citizen ” to his son. 

** Citizen 1 ” growled the parson, that's no name. 1 shall not give 
the child a name like that t ” ** I’ve a right to call my child v^hat 
name I please,” responded Mr. Oowdroy. '' Oh, you may call him 
Beelzebub if you like 1 ” testily replied tbe Chaplain, and this time 
he yielded without further demur. His conduct at weddings was 
equally unusual, especially at Easter, at which season it was then, 
and continued long after to be, the custom in Manchester for very 
large numbers to present themselves at the parish church with a 
view to matrimony. As many as a hundrra couples would bo 
married in a single morning. Mrs. Banks has described the scene 
with much animation, and yet without in the least exaggerating 
the manner of the officiating cleigyman 

llipy ell)owGd their way into tho diorcb, and reached the choir just as 
Joshua pronounced the benediction over some teTuty couplc.s closely packed 
nround the altar. Then there was a jostle and a scramble for ** first 
atiiidMt which rose iho rounrh voice of the chaplain, ** Now dear out, clear 
out ! Do your kissing outside. There are other folk waiting to be wed. 
Do you think J want to bo kept here oil day tying up fools ? " 

’lliat instalment of the married having been bustled away to si^ the 
church l>ooks, with their attendant witnesses, Joshua called out impauently 
to tho waiting couples, among which were Boas and Tom -- 
“ Come, come ! How long do you moan to keep me standing here 7 Da 
you intend to he niarrioA or not 7 Oh, it’s thee, is it ? [to Bess}. Well, 
tluth’s waited long enough. See that you make her a g(K>d hud»and [to 
Tom}. Kneel down here," and ho placed thorn, not rougluy, almost in tlie 
ci'iitrc of the altar, pulling others to their knees beside them, with scant 
ceremony. 

** What do you wont here ? ' in hb very harshest tones bo asked a very 
youthful-looking couple. 

fo bv wed/* was the prompt answer of tho young man. 

** Ugh I " grunted tho i*arm>D, " w'liat's thu world coming to ? I usod to 
in,^rry men and women — now 1 marry children I Here, yen silly babies, 
take your places.” 

Another tile of candidates being ranged (after somepusliing nnd pulling) 
ill pairs around the altar, Josliua took bis book and tho service began. 

Tbe reverend gentleman was not deterred from an exhibition of 
his impulsivo eccentricities even by the solemn surroundings of the 
graveyard. He hod laige, shaggy eyebrows, and tho boys when 
thoy passed him in the street woiJd draw their fingers across their 
own foreheads, to his immense annoyance. On the occasion of a 
funeral, a young sweep seated on the church wall executed tho eye- 
brow movement full in the llev. Joshua's sight, just as ho reached 
the passage in tho Burial Service board a voice from Heaven 
saying.” ** Knock that little black rascal off the church wall,” ho 
shouted, and as tlie beadle ran after tho urchin he proceeded 
with tho ceremony, imperturbable himself, and perfectly indit^ 
ferent to tho shocked amazement of the mourners. His oddities, 
however, did not make up tho whole of bis character. He was on 
accomplished, if not a profound scholar, an intense lover of books, 
guileless in all bis relations with his fellow-men, an excelUmt and 
Wefali^ble minister of religion, a devoted thou^ sorely-tried son, 
and a smfeacrificing, warm-hearted friend. Mrs. iisaks baa drawn 
a faithful and altogether admirable portrait of the.^v. Joehtm 
Brookes, appreciative alike of iu humorous and its aefiot a aspects. 

We have dealt maioly with the realistic and histiMical fbathrea 
of The Afancheeter Man, because the distinctive excellence of the 
book is to be found in them, and. not in story. The story, 
nevertholeas. has considereble merit. It la vitedmis, tuid often 
powerful i the characters, too, are life-like, and not mere puppets. 
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Tlioy sfirve very well to embody the writor'a ckief purposo — Itfar 
pTfsentation of mannm and of niodce of life that Imve |xuMud awayj 
Tot sUU linger in the memory of many living people ; liei; dcecrl})* 
lion of the painful years of a large manufacturing town at a time 
of much distress, of its growth despite adverse rircumstaucos, and 
of cuBtoDis which soom quaint and odd to us, oven at this diaiauco 
of only half a century. It is an interesting study, lacinng, no 
doubt, the higher imaginative art of the novolist, but still interest- 
ing UB by the keen interest which the writer herself shows in the 
pe^imgeB and aubject of her story. 


KiRKMArrs PHILOSOPHY without assumptions.* 

M r, KIRKMAN will have done excelltmt service oven if ho 
shall have succeeded only in ctmipelling ua to take stock of 
the scientific knowledge of the day. We are most of us disposed 
to forget that coiua into currency are not ucccssarily 

genuine, while for philosophers, as for other men, there is the 
temptation to regard their gcoso as swans. The caution that 
arguinenti and traioB of rcusouing should bn subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny may seem to be no better than a tritism, obvious and 
worthless ; ni^d yot there is no warning the miK^litiori of which is 
more needed. writer who points out any spinious misial in 

the philosophic currem' of the age deserves ifin gnititudo of dis- 
interested thinkore. Tno exposure of any single osBumption ina^' 
be the I'cmoval of a stumbling-block, and may lead possibly to 
results of incalcolable importance. 

That the world of thinkum Is at the present moment divided 
into two hostile armies, llio oziu holding that the foundations of 
luW| monility, and religion are being assailed and undemiinod by 
the other, is e fact which few will venture to question. The im- 
pression may bo right or wrong, but it is both deep and general, 
that a philosophy which makes ihuught the material product of 
molecular action in the binin, which exhibits man to hmiself as a 
fortuitous aggregate of sensations and impulses changing from 
moment to moment, which represents the actiL>n of the will as a 
mechanicsl process, and limitB that action to the present life, 
leaves no room for faith in (lod and scatters to the winds the 
ideas of lespousibility and duty. And here clearly we have to 
decide two points. The fears thua lelt may bo unfounded, and 
must be so if the charges are unjust ; but if they should bn in any 
measure brought home, it reinaine to bo BCMm wdi jtlu r, or how far, 
the philosophy thus arrHigued is genuine science or a fabric resting 
on assumption. 

Mr. Kirkman*6 contention is that the systems of some nt least 
4Ui)oiig the philosophers of the age are bas^ on not a few asbump- 
tions. Suon a cliarge can scarcely fail to awaken a fetding of 
resontment in the thinkers thus assailed, wJiaievor may bo the 
moderation of the accuser. The imtation must be iucren.sed if the 
shajfts aimed at them do nut nltogother lack gall. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Kirkiusn's satire may be sometimes too pointed 
and his sarcasm too bitmg ; but for* Lhuse who are impartial wit- 
nesses of a conflict on which the well-being of mankind may 
depend for ages the one question to be determined is the 
truth or the falsehood of tho charge. Tlie form into whicli 
it is thrown is of the least possible importance ; and they w^ho 
feel that interests of ioflnite value are at stake may he pardoned 
if theix woxds flow less sweetly than honey. They who hold tliat 
man is restKinsible to his Maker, atid tliat he is so responsible 
because witnin his own limits he is an actual originating cause, 
fire at least justified in showing no favour, while they grant a fair 
field, to theories which represent men as capable of education only 
because they ore machines. No Harensm ixiuld ivell bite more 
deeply than that of Dr. Lionel Beale when he dismiBses this propo- 
sition with the remark that no maehino, hnwover perfect and elu- 
Ixirate in its construction, can be trained and educated even to tho 
degree possible in the case of the most stupid dog. Nor is that writer's 
saUre altogether without bitUTn^iss when he asserts that people geiu^ 
rally feel quite convinced that tho living loader.s of scientific 
thought are certainly not machines, as no machines could exhibit 
the inconsistencies and contradictiarib which characterizo thfdr 
labours *’ ; still more when he ailirms that tho very ' uiachine.H ' 
which jprofess to bo influenced only by observation and c?xpevinjout 
have diwarded their profession.^ and have become somehow trans- 
formed into sceptical machines which trust the imagination only 
and believe and teach fiction.” The truth is that wo tind our.'^chc^ 
in the thick of a battle which is not likely to be lazily cuntctiud 
or to he ended soon ; and it is absurd lo treat cither army fis thiu- 
skinned, or to suppoM that the conflict can be earned on without 
hard knocka 

Mr. Kirkman is therefore fully justified in submitting any or all 
of tho forms of modem thought and philosophy to tho most rigid 
tests and the moat searching scrutiny ; nor C}i?i any Ruson- 
able objection bo taken if ho applies these tests with .<tpocial care 
to the science now known ns psychology. * It is easy to treat 
the inquiry as a gmtuitous attack on Mr. Herbert Spencer; but 
the answer is as little to the purposo as to rlisiitiiw exception.^ 
to Grimm’s Law as a personal asaault on (iriuim. Jilr. Spencer 
is Uxe great prophet of the paycliologioil school, nor is it to be 
Cttppos^ tlia. he would wish to evade the resiKmoibilities of a 
<dUunguished position. I*T'ota tho point of view of those who 
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do not disguise llieir adherence to the old belief of human duty 
to an lutiiiite Ruler who knows that He is a ruler, Mr. 
man is ampl^ oxoii.^cd if he brings all his force to boar on a 
syBtom of philosophy which juggles a man at once out of his 
will and his subsisting personality. The charge is a serious one ; 
our buBiiiOiBS is to asceriain, if it be possible, whether cu* how 
far it may be true : — 

C'onsidorrd aa an interniil purcopthm fHAyA Mr. Speneor. speaking of the 
alWgrd fm clom i>f the human will], tbu illusion coniiisM in supposing that 
at tach iiuunijit tlio ICgo is something more than the aggregate of fBclhigs 
ami itliyis, artiml and nivwetit, wbivli then exists. A man who, after being 
subject to an impiilse consisting of a gn»up of psychical statre, reol or ideal, 
performs a certain action, usually asserts that ho dotermined to jietform the 
netiem ; iind, by spi-akiug of lus conscious self as having been eumething 
M.‘pnratt« from the group of psychical states constituting tho impulse, is led 
into the error of supposing tliat it was not tho iiupulso alopo which detor- 
iniru'd tho nctioii. llut the ootiro group of psycliical states wliich con- 
stituted the aiitceccknt of tho action also couatitntod himself at that 
moment. 

It is inipoaaiblo to dony that Mr. Spencer here aaaorts the 
following propositions :~( I ) The po-cnlled ppr.’^onal Ego is 
nothing more than the aggregate of the feelings and ideas of 
the monii;nt ; (2) the impulso leading to an action cousbts of a 
group of psychical plates ; and (3) it is this impulso idono which 
detorminoB the action. To the uninitiated tho first proposition will 
probably seem inurli like mere assertion, ovon if the further objec- 
tion that it assorts a negaliio bo not taken into account. Tbe 
flt'cond will appear to involvo the contradictory statement that an 
impulse, ivliich niuBt be dynamical and active, consists of a group 
of which are passive. Here at i>uce the will vanishes away, 
mid the thinker of tho one uiomoiit is not the thinker of the next, 
tile fancy that he is so lieing tho illusion which it is Mr. Spencer's 
special mission to dispel. Gu this point no room is left for ambi- 
guity. ** I’sichically considered,'’ tho man at any given time is 
at that moment uotliiug more than tho compostto state of con- 
scioiismiss.” if this docs not assort that between the Ego of the 
moment and the state of tho moment there is no relation but 
that of pure identity — or, to sptjak more strictly, no relation 
at all, identity excluding altogether tho notion of relation — then 
words lisiYo no incmiing. But if the words uiu taken as they 
stand, it is not too much to say, as Mr. Kirkman says, that, 
if this be bo, wlmt wo call our conschms personal identity from 
moment to moment is a ridiculous iiclion, and the loudest testi- 
xutjuy of our iruucwfc consciousness is a perpetual lie” fp, 199). 
Indeed Mr. Spencer would probably allow that, although the 
phrases may be strung, yet this is precisely what ho ineaiiU iiut 
this is not all. Mr. Kirkman puts tho argument to the lest of a 
mathcnjutical formula, and it is not easy to see on what grounds 
ho may be fairly debarred lirom doing so. Mr. Mpencesr, ho tells 
us, 

siicakd and thinks ** of a man who is MibjM to an impulse couMiatfug of a 
group of psychical KMiteH,'* und tho man is .a psychicnl Kgo. J.ot K denote 
this Kgo, and IcL G denote tliia group of stutes. Now at the rnomeut of tlte 
consefoudy received impulse K is by Mr. Spencer’s delinition identically G; 
nud his coneeptiuo of the fuel nf that moment is that G is subject to and 
eon.scii»us of the ImpnLa’ G. But since the receiver of an impulse must be 
there to receive it, Mr. Spenc<T’s thought seems to bo that G finds itself 
assaulted by G before G in oiiher assaulted or bom. 

We cannot, however, stop here, for Mr. Spencer has a further 
ai^iment for tho abolition of the pemistont Ego; — 

Kilher [ho tells us] tlie Ego which is supposeil to detrnnine or ivill the 
action is present in cuiiscinuancss, or it Is not. If it is not present in con- 
^ciousui ss. it is something of which wc aro unconsciou.i — something, tlioiv- 
lure, of whoso oxistcrice we neicher hare nor etin have nny evidence. If it 
is present in consciousness, I lien, :is it is ever pro^nt, it can be nt each moment 
iini lung else tlian the srateuf conaciousnesa, simple or ooiniiouud, passing 
at the moment. 

This last Hontenco is simply amazing. It Ofiserts that tho Ego is 
“ ever present ” in cousciousness ; and from this assertion it follows 
IrreBistibly that it must thereforo bo something separate flfom any 
trunaitorjr and changing conditions of which it may be the subjeot. 
Yet the fact which forces us to this conclusion, and to this cemda- 
ftioij idone, is scriou.-sly given as the reason for believing that the 
l^go U identical with the changing conditions of each moment, or 
with the stulo mode up of theue conditions. If this be ao, then 
there mu.Ht be other coiidilioris in tho Cosmos which furnish an 
an;ik»gy to this Biieming freedom of tho human will which really is 
not fr4‘o ; nor is Mr. .Spencer at a loss to provide tho illustration:— 

A ijndy in hj>acc [he inform.H us], subject lo tho ni traction of a slaglo 
other body, moves in a diroctiun that 4‘an bo acoumt^y psodietecL If 
.••object to the nttmc'tions of twa bcKhcs, its coursa is but approximatoly 
oalculiiblc. Jf subject to the ottrnctlou of threo bodies, its course oon be 
mUni.itt'd with still less |ir(N;isioii. And if it is sarrouuded by bodl^ of 
all Fibres nt oil dUtanecs, its motion will be apparenflv uninduenoed by any 
of them ; it will move in sonic undethmble varying line that appears to be 
self-dcLcniiined ; it will seoiii to be fiTo. Similaily, in propurdon os the 
cohc'iifina of each iitychical state to others become great ih uomber and 
vuTtous in degree, tuo iMyvhical chfliiges will becoiDO iucakuJable oad ip- 
pareatly subjool to no low. ^ 

The illustration is not loss astounding than tho aigument which 
it is supposed to strengthen. Mr. Spencer's astroBomical uistaUa is 
easily accounted for ; though it is not therefore excused. The moon 
comes exactly under his defl^ption, as a body in space sunound^ 
by innumerable other bodies at innumerable distances, of 
ihem^^luiiging to our eoJar system, othcis lying beyond it, yet all 
contnbuting something to its motion and aidnig to detimlneita 
path. Mr. Kirkman may well opeptoaa his surprise that none 
among Mr. Spenoer's friends shotfld have pointed out to him that 
the moon does not seem fitee one Ut, that she does not appear self- 
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determined, that she is not nunblingt in any uadelinafaile varying 
line, that W motion is not apparently emafluenoed by any of 
the other bodies, although he actually written and pfiwlod 
about her and every other planet all those incredibly fooiwh 
►^things^’ (p. 218), Vvbet then ore we to soy when Mr. Spencer 
brings ns to his final alternative? ‘*To reduce the gouonu 
quf 38 tion to. its simplest form, psychical changes either contuna 
to law or they do not. If tnoy do *iiot conform 10 law, 
this work in coiriiuon with all other worlcs on the subj‘*ct 
is sheer nonsense j no science of Psychology is possible. If. 
they do cciiiform to law, there cannot bo any suoh thing | 
us free will.” The dilomma is not so terribb for others u» it nuiy ‘ 
seem to be at first sight. Mr. Spencer talks about conformity to 
lawj his remarks about the movements of bodies in space show, 
to any the hnist, that his notions of Jaw are singularly vaguw. and 
scarcely entitle him to bo regarded as a sale guide. Jlis account 
of the genesis of what wo will moral action involves a contradic- 
tion j and, if the truth must be told, Mr. XSpoiicor bos titlwi tho ijap 
to bis own hosid. He has talked nonsense. Yet this liict by no nib.iji3 
proves tliut the building up of a science of iwychology is tin irri- 
possibility. It teaches us only that Mr. Spencer hits been building 
on a wrong foundttliou, as aU most who shut their eyes to the 
distinction baweon our active and our passive conaciousuiMs, and 
who refuse, not merely to start from, but oven to take into ac- 
couni, tho one fact of which alone we Jiave immediate lino\vicd;..o. 

Wc have taken a single inatance, and cannot attempt to follow 
Mr. Kirkmau through tho chapters which ai’e designed to show 
that Hume, Mill, and others have couunitti^d thumHolvcs to jue- 
ciaely the same errors which vitiate the method and the CvUiduHioiw 
of Air, Spencer. It is enough to say of this negative portion of 
his task that he has brought against thc^e writers uo chargti hiv'h 
does not call for the most serious considuratkm. Of the pot-iliv or 
constructive, part of his work we must content ourbcivus witli 
remarking that his philosophy has in it everything to chettr, and 
nothing to startle, those wlu> believe that tbey uiid their ledow- 
men are tbe creatures of an Infinite Alind and an absolutely 
righteous Will, 


MEMOIR OP CAUOUXE UKRSOIIEL.* 

docuttienta collected in tliis volume make up a loug- 
J- delayed record — and now the only possible one — oC a hie 
given to work which, if done for itsell alone, would have baon 
enough to keep alive tho name oj: tho worker in alter limes, ihit 
Cnrolino licrscliers wtvs one of those Luboiira of self-renoiiuoing 
love and devotion, not wrought for fame or reward, wJiich justiy 
coiiimaud mlmi ration and symimlhy even trom th.osii who know 
nothing of their immediattr objects or i^ults. Adtronainy can 
bestow the htling meed of praise on tlio diligent observer and cal- 
culator, and store up w'itli duo honour tho fruit of her nightly 
toil. All ujcu can prize the memory of the sister whoso uabouiidod 
ailection and unremitting zeal mode her tho constant JieJpuiaio ot 
her illi\6lrious brother's reseurch, and an unwilling associate in his 
renown. 

Tho aid given to Sir William Tlerschel by his sister is thus 
described in the Address delivered to tlie Astroiiorairal Society by 
its Vice-President in 1 S28, when the Society's gold medal w»w» 
presented to (Jm-ohne llersi^hel : — 

Who jiArtioipated in lii» tuils ? Who braved with him the inclemency of 
thewcdllicr? Who hhared Ids pnvations? \ female. Who was .die? 
ilia sibtor. Miss fierdcbii it was wIki by niyht acted as his iiinaiiuciiMs : 
Mho it was whose p4m conveyed to paper his ohscrvatuuis os they h.MiCtl 
from his li^)s ; she it was who uuttMl the. right asoonsioriM and polar diitanceM 
of tho olijt^cls uhst'i'ved ; blio it w*as who, having pasM<l tho night near tho 
inHlrumciU, took iho roiigli nuiiiuscriptH to her cottage at the dawn of day 
and produced a fair copy of the. night's work on die toilowuig morning ; she 
it was who planned the labour ot each succeeding night ; aim it was who 
reduced every observation, nuule every culculalioa ; jthc it w.is who arranged 
Qvery thing in systeinatic order; and she it was who hclpctl him to obtain 
Ida unperibhabie nainc. 

This was the boro truth ; yet aho was averso to tbo public mention 
of it even on an occosiuti when it wns approprintu and almost nu- 
ceasary. Writing in the course of the some year to John (^after- 
wards Sir John) iXerschel, she said * 

I have no time ^or incUnation to think much on this subject, else. 1 
eould my a great deal about tiic clumsy t^jwceh of Uit: V. P. Whoever suys 
4eiomua/i(^ anesaya too little ef your juUier! and only can cause uie uii- 
enoneos. 

tone in spiking of her own work was always tho some. Sho 
insisted on oalling herself a more tool, or putting herself at most 
on a level with a trained dog. Thus she writes, in uu earlier letter 
to her nephew 

You ask, as it were, if 1 were satisfied with tiro way in which you have 
msnlioned me in that paper ? If I should answer honeMtly 1 shoiihl say not 
quite, for you set too givat a value on what 1 have done, and by saying too 
nuiriila osyinff (^err] too Utile of my brother, for he did all. 1 was a mere 
Cool which ht ixm tbe trouble of shurpeuihg and to ad.apt for the purpose be 
wsntedit, for lack of a better. A little praise is very comforMible, and 1 fed 
eoii4dentof havlag deserved it for iiiy patience and petoeveroiiGe, but none 
for great abilities or knowledge. 

Yut idle had discovered several comets on her owneceount^and she 
did much iiseAil work on star-catalogues, although she was no 
longer an observer, for some time alter 8ir William's death. Tho 
whale of her oonespondence with IJir John Heieohel, extending 
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from her return to Hanover in 1822 to within a year ot tm pf 
^ttth, at the age of uinoty-seveu, in 1848, is full of pride 1^. 
intfvest in hor brother s astronomical fame and everything 
on it, iiut unmixud at times with a jealousy which in her ehioi 9 
ever, was pardouablo and almost laudable. 8be took piieasvbrsi. 
almo^ to tho last in Hir John Iloi'schara continuation of hie^' 
father's work. Miio lived to receive a c/>py of tho Cape obserira^ 
tiouB, rouipKalng the 8tu*vfiy of the Nebulous Heavens. Her de- 
votion WHS tlu’tiiighoiiL a p^THonal one. does not scorn to hava 
h;!.(l, coii}punitiv«dy speaking, any paaeiou for the stars for their 
own siii.e. When the King of }?rus&ia sent her a gold medal as it 
gift for her ninei^'-Hixth birthday, it was ac^couipanicul by a letter 
Irom JIumboldt, m which ho relcrrod to tho then fresh discovery of 
Nepluno. Tt docs not appear that this part of tbo letter excited 
uny parlicukir ivnponsc; one may even fancy, perhaps, that tho 
new piitiiot iippo.iro(l to her in the light of on intruder, disturbing 
tho landmarks set to the solar syMletn by llerschels telescope. But 
utiihiiig cun bi> safely irifurred from her silence at this time, m 
wilting had tlicu bucoino dillicalt to iiur, aud a few months after- 
wards iu:d to be given u]). A letter written by a niece to Sir John. 
iJcr.vcJiol a few (htya ait;er Miss Uerschel's ^th goes indeed sa 
far us to say: — '' Khe looked upon progress in scieuco as so much 
dclraciLon irom her brother *8 lamo, ami even your iuvustigatloua 
would have become a source of estrangement had she be^ with, 
you.'’ ThU iiupie^sion was presumably derived from personal 
lulimucy ; yot we proier to thiuk it exaggerated, for it is certainly 
not Imrue out by the let tern. We do undoubtedly find therei it 
considemble imUfi'eieoce to llie doings of later astronomers, except 
in so ihr as iluy tend to rofiect lustre on the name of the 
Tluii;(dud ; but vvo iinfi uo truce of any feeling amounting to posi- 
tive dislike to the iidvani'ciuent of knowledj^ beyond the point 
wliem Sir William Hcrsehel left it. 

The later com^spoiidvnco to which w'o have already refoEted ia 
perhaps the most iiuporUiut, as it is certainly tho moat interesting,, 
jmrt ul the pnv}^enl volume. Tbo various letters and oxtrada from 
diiirieB that make up tho Bubshmeo of tho earlier chapten appear to 
have undergone but a slight process of soi^Uou and arrangement*, in 
fact, they liavo Ijceii brought together without any setiomi attest 
at the exerciKo of literary skill ; and tbo result is a certain baa viuesa 
lit tho outset which puts the book in bouiu danger of fotlisg to do 
juBlicc to its At one or two points it may be chax{^ with 

positive duliifhs. The mistake has not boon avoided whU^ is tho 
most iialiiral und ihe most common one to fall into in editing a 
work of this kind *, tho desire, in itself ii most proper one, to mibs 
^ nothing mati riol has led to the reproduction of many documents 
I ond eu irirs which alter all are not i-elcvant to the mam purpose of 
I the nurmtivo, aud have no other than a strictly personal interest. 
Wo are by no means sure that it would not have had a bettor 
ellsct, in a literary point of view, to troat the correspondence with 
Sir John llemchel as the priucii)al pari of tlio work, axplsiiiuig it 
only by a prebitory cliapter in which a linjited selection from the 
I’onticr years might have been introduced. As it is, the points of 
asiriiuumical inierest— which, os w'o Raid at tbe beginning, in this* 
case coincides with a wider burami interest — are somewhat soat- 
tored ill tho rreord of Onroliiie Herschel's residence in JEegkuui* 
The thing which comes out niOst strongly from the’fimt, sad which 
is the stmngest to us in these dat s of olnhorate scientiiic appli- 
anco.s, U the eider Herschers Ibrceii reliance on the work ot' hia 
own hands. Moot of his instruments were mode by himself and under 
his imincdiato direction ; and his sister s help wsa not feast in iheia 
ditlicult and, to her, uiicongeniiil labours. We find him woi^lDg 
hard at Hath in 1775, hardly persuadc^d to take needlul food in the 
intorvals of polishuig Tuirrom. The same private manufoaturc^ 
though on H hii'gor scale, went on ulter tlieir removal to Siloiigh* 
For a long time, indeed, ho went on making trieseopes for auoy 
hia owm astronomical pursuits being unrcmiuierative. Vatioua 
passages in tbo diary show that tho mechanical opeiatioiia of the 
observatory were not oidy laborious, but occasionally dangerous.. 
After noting how she whs laid up for six weeks with a wound 
fixim an exposed hook belonging to tbe machinery of the great 
telescope, on which sho had fallen uii a dark night. Miss Heiachsl 
(wlds : — 

I ruulil given i)r('tty long list of nccideats which were nearly proving 
fatal to my brother as well hm uiyiielf. To make obaervatkmf with 
brge luucliuier}^ where all nruuiid i« in U.'trk(ieiui, b not unattended with 
Uuiiger, eHiii L'Uiiy >\h«n personal »atV.ty is the Just thing with which the 
I iiiiud IS occKpit-a ; even pour l*iu7.zi diii not go home without getting brokcii. 
• aliiiis iw foJluig over Liiu ruck' bar, which projects in high aititachM in front 
of the iclc.M;opc, when in the hurry tho cup hud hceu forgotten to be pat 
over it. 

Again sho says, a year or two later 
it would be im|UMMiblc for me, if it were required, to give a regular ac- 
count of all thill passed around me iu Um lupau of the folTowing two yeaxa,. 
for tlK^y w*cru spent in u perfect chaos of bu.di)oss. I'he garden and work- 
rooms were swarming with labourers and worliiumi, Mmitha and carpenters 
going tu and fro U;twt^u tho forge and tlio forfy-ibot maeUfuny, aad i 
ought not to forget that tlwiv is not one ocmw-^bolt obeut the whols 
poratus but what was fixcil under tJu> immediate eye of «nv bteClwr. I 
have Bceii him lie stretched niauy an hour in a bumingami, acfoiS the tciv 
beam whilst the iron work for Uio vaiious moifona was being ^ 

At one time uu less than tweuty-four men (twelve andtwrive tettiviiifc 
eiich othM) kcM polUhioK day *»d night j i»y bi.tter,«r emuw, 
leavlug ihiem aU the while, taking hia food witaanf. all^AH|r htmejlf tjnp 
to sit down to table. ^ 

An alaming accident is chroniolcd further on, ia 

By Mrs. John was nearly lowered into ita uarriagu, foe., foe. Both iii^iitetlMn^faad a 
1 nanw escape of being crushed to death. • . 
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The real test of Oaroline HeracbeVs persevoranco and devotion, 
however, was not in these exiraordinary casualties, but in the 
constant toil, watching, and discomfort which fall to the lot of an 
observer under the most favourable conditions. One of the minor 
difiicaltiejs on winter nights was that oveiy now and then, as she 
was writinf^ down ohmvatioDs, the ink was frozen in the bottle. 
There is a httlo incident in 1805 showing whot a habit of un- 
wearied and unceasing industry she luid acquired. William 
Herschel went away on a aummor oxcursiuu^ and Oaroline, who 
stayed at Slough, employed the vacation m ** undertaking an 
amazing deal of work,” among which, as she proceeds to sot dqwn, 
she cataloged and arranged the library. 

Some miBcellanoous anecdotes and aliuHiuna occur which dusorro 
special mention. The astronomical oducntioo of princes in the lost 
century is shown in a curious light by the following note: — 

'fhe Prince of Orange haa l>een at Slough to call at Mr. lIorsoherH and to 
ask him, or if he was not at home to Miss lluriichd. if it i5 true that Mr. 
Herschei has discoverod a new star, whoso light was not as that of the com- 
mon Btar^ but with swallow tails, as stars in embmideiy. He has seen this 
iwportod in tiie newspapers, and wishes to know if there is any foundation 
to that r^rt— Slough, the StA of 1798.— W. I'rlnce of Orange. 

Writing to Lady Ilcrschel in 1840 f within a few months of her 
Dinetietn birtb&y), Oaroline Herschtd reverts to the old glories of 
the forty-foot telescope. She tolls how a whole company sang 
^ God save the King ^ in the tube, and adds this postscript : — 

One aneedote of the old tube (if yon have not heanl it) I munt give you. 
Before the optical ports were knUhed, many visitors had the curiosity to 
walk tbnmgh it, among the rest King (leorgr 111., and the Archbisiiop of 
Canterbury, foRowing the King, and finding it difiicult to prucced, the King 
turned to give him the hand, saying, ** Come, my J^rd Bishop, 1 will shuw 
you the way to llcaven I ” 

In this and other passages the English reader must hear in mind 
that Miss Hemchei's English was an acquired language. We may 
finally note, as a kind of link between the Herschels and the newer 
physical astronomy, a letter of Sir J. Ilersclud's in 1842, men- 
tioning ** the sudden appearance of three purple or lilac-coloured 
iiames, which seemed to break out from the edge of the moon,” in 
a total eclipse of the sun. These are the rase^co/oured promirn^nces 
which have since been questioned by the snectroscope, and eoiu- 
pelled to yield up to us the long-guardea socrots of the solar 
atmoapboro. 


IIEATHCOTrS REMINISCENCES OF FEN AND MERE.* 

A CASUAL traveller through the Fen country lu the Ely and 
Peterborough branch of the Gieat Eastern i'vailway might 
doubt the interest and attraction of so flat and dull a topograidueal 
atudy ; yet not the less is that district an instructive memorial of 
English enterprise and perseverance, lu order to apprecuite it one 
ou^t to oomporo the past with the present, and observe the 
wonderful improvement wrought by engineering power upon miles 
of country which were once deadly swamp, but are now covered 
with waving grain as far as eye con reach } and where also the 
human figoros that vary the seemingly monotoueus hmdscape are 
now strong and lusty, and not, os of old, a lean haggard race, 
carrying on their faces the tokens of frequent arrest by the Hailifls 
of Bedtbrd and Marshland, as the attacks of ague and the inundit- 
tions of the Ouse were dubbed with a grim, but not inapt, porsoni- 
iication. No longer does the Fen border maintain in the precarious 
trade of iishing and fowling *' a half-starved race of fen-slodgers ; 
the phrase of “ Oambridgesuire Camels” (a synonym for stilt- 
walking to sight flocks or game across the dead level) is no longer 
illustrated iu the Fen district. Rheumatism has been put to 
flight } and in the towns and country good drainage and a copious 
fresh-water supply, along with plenty instead of bemi-star\atiou, 
have brought about a change m the frame of the h emuan for 
which the idea of it current among strangers Tvould certainly 
not prepare one. What this idea is the author of Fen and Mere 
shows in an anecdote of the House of Commons Committee on 
the Middle Level Bill 

Mr. Talbot, our counsel, once came up to ns and Kpokc of his notion, 
when about to receive evi«icnce from the Fens, that LUey were the scut uf 
ague and fever, and that tlie inhabitauts would bear marks of f^enorul bud 
beoltlt. Ho expressed his surprise to find such robust and hoalthy-lookiug 
men os our clialrmon, and regretted to admit that ho and Lis colleagues 
of the long robe were the cadaverous partic-s. 

How this change has been eifected Mr. Heathcote, a native land- 
owner, familiar with and fond of his home, has imdcrtahen to 
describe in the book before us. Though it is scarcely put together 
with the skill of a practised writer, he has brought to hia task a 
vast quantity of inmrmation got at first hand, having himself taken 
no aroall part in the great uuprovements of the district, being in 
sympathy with its sceneiy, sports, and old associations, and chorish- 
iug an enthusiastic confidence iu the future in store for feu and 
mere. Zeal, observation, intelligence, and personal intorost impart 
to his work a character of reality which fully atones for any Inca of 
compactness or any occasional uacoherciice of parts. 

Mr. Heathcote has called td the assistance of his own observai- 
lion the oral testimony of old inhabitants and the evidence of 
various historifis of hon improvement. His book is a record 
doabtlesa of delays, difficulties, and drainage of pockets os 
well as of marsh lands : but the broad fact that within thirty-five 
years the annual rental of 250,000 acres, or one-third of the area 

• HmtHwenen oj F«i anil Afcre. By .T. M. Heathcoto. London : 
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of the Bedford Level, has increase^ too per cent, is an en- 
couraging one for the FWmen and other peome aimiliirly eircum* 
stanced. It is interesting to foHowMr. Heathcote as he brings 
out the picturti8C|ue, if unsatislactory, features of the former state 
of things;^ well as the substantial improvements which have 
eubbtiluted fertility with a good average rental per acre for kip- 
hazard subsistence and casual gains by favour of fioo,d» drought, 
or fiust, as the case m%ht be. He describes the Fenlwds os n 
horsesliuc-liko bay, bounded by highlands, from Hunstanton iu 
Norfolk to Wvnthorpe iu Lincolnshire and it may be Raid that they 
contain an area of from sixty to aeveuty miles fram North to South 
by from twenty to thirty broad. Considerable changes have occurred, 
during the lapse of agi^s os to climate, flora, and fauna, os might 
bo seen, among other examples, by the discovery of lato years at 
Whittit'sea Meie of a perfect soil and swaths of grass at eight feet 
deep through t)io moor, lying os they wore first mown down (p, 2). 
From thisond like facts bugdale concludes that this vast level waa 
once dry firm laud, but that ages ago some great land flood ob- 
structea at its natural ostiories seaward, by silt choking them 
after long drought, spread over the whole of it, and the watora ever 
after covering the same produced a moor^uow grown to this thick- 
ness. Without dwelling on the daU nvon by the author in the 
first and third Parts as to fossils, wlii^ illustrate this view, we 
may just glance at the characterLstics of the Fou country in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and later centuries. In 1070 a young Teunian 
is described as crossing tlie Fens from Orowland to Spaldiiig with 
a fir-pole, with an iron ferule and spike at the ona, to leap the 
ditches and tost the boggy ground. He would encounter ^King- 
iishera and wild ducks, herons and cygnets. He would have a 
CAu-seway to croM.s iu Hummer, but in winter a complete morass ; 
and tho Isle of l!)ly is described as a dead fiat with hero and there 
an eminence standing up from it as a detached islet, when tho ■ 
spring and autumn rams swelled mere and etream, and covered the 
flats. Jilela were in cousequonco so plentiful ns to be currant coin 
with tho monks of Ely, Ramsey, and Peterborough. Pike, 
tench, and carp abounded in tho rivers and meres, and thero wore 
swarms of waterfowl and other birds and boasts. In this dead 
flat, which Adam Mercer in 1 505 calls one of tho most luruie and 
beastly of tho whole realm,” a land of marshy ague and unwhole- 
some swamp, and which, in 1620, first certain uiiderlakors, and then 
tlie King, undertook to drain by a system of sewers, several of the 
promineut islets or oases, occupied at first by religious solitaries, 
were germs of tho afterwards fiuuiliar Beuedictiiu) convents and 
abbeys, Ely, Crowlaiul, liamsoy, Thoruey, and others. Of these 
Mr. lloiithcote givets an account, and also some capital drawings 
on tho anastatic process. But though there is an antiquaritm inte- 
iv-At iu the mssoges relating to Orowland, with its quasi- Venetian 
streets bordered by willow-planted canals, and built on piles, and 
finally united by a curious triangular bridge (boo p. 16); and also 
in tho accounts ofOonnington, with its associations with Sir Robert 
Cotton and Mary Queen of Scots, and of Ramsey Island and Abbey — 
the latter still repreaeniod by a ruined gateway, the refectory walla 
and arches, an oak door, and deeds iu the muniment room — wo can- 
not say that the book will siilfice for Iho traveller as an archaeolo- 
giciil guide. Mr. JTeathcote does not mention, for insUmce, that 
with tho monks of Jiamsey is conuocloil the cultivation in early 
days of tho ilebrow language iu England ; hut it is moro to his 
purpose to sUite in reference to the Gonnington estate, that iu tho 
year 1800 its drainage was begun by tlie then ownor, Mr. J. Hoath- 
cotc; notbefora it was needed, if we may judge by his having 
to get into a gumiing-boat for coot-shooting from the dining- 
room window tai tho ground floor. But this is only of a piece 
with Dugdalos description of tho environs of Orowland iu his 
day :— ** In August tlwj drive 3,000 ducks into ono net, and call 
their pools their fields. No corn grows within five miles of 
them.^ 

TJio Great l^cvol of the Fens, some 750,000 acres, was 
Hubdividod by a coiporation in the reign of Charles II. into 
Middle, North, and Bouth, with a view to drainage and reclama- 
tion. A Bopiiration of these levels has been one great work of 
this century, tho other has been tho drainage of WhitUesoa Mere 
and the adjoining Itiiids. Iu the account of this latter under- 
tnJriug wo must be coutonltHl to follow Mr. Heathcote very cur- 
sorily. Over its area of 1,870 acres of water, now drained— « 
spaco of 3.^ miles from east to west by 2.V from north to 
south, and from 2 to 7 feet deep, though de^th and area wero 
gradually reduced in 1835 improved drainage 

and outfall — rich crops have superseded tho occupation of am- 
phibious fishers, skaters, boatmen, and reed-harvesters. And 
part of the inteiesl of Mr. Ileathcote's book consists in descriptions 
of tho state uf things before tho land was laid drv \ part m the 
marvellous transformation after the application and development of 
engineering skill. Take the earlier aspect of tlie district. In 1^5 
we read of a cutter from the Norfolk Broods water-stressod in the 
Mere, and actually sold in situ because^ the water binking. it could 
not be got away. The Mere was utilized thenceforth fox smliti|g 
and fishing parties, and ono chapter in Part 11 . gives full par£ 
culars of trimmor-sotting, and of the tM^e of pike, eels, and ps^ 
on special occasions. Some notion of the supply which the Mm 
coDlaiiied in those years may bo formed Irom the resulhi of a 
drought in 1826. The fish perished and lay like heaps of snow on 
the north shoio 

Tho BoiMon was dvr, and a large proportion of the bed of the Ifeie was 
without wator. In the riud were large cracks and fiHiraivs» and when about 
a hnndred acres of walcr remained, a great hurricanoof wind cape and blsv 
most of it into Uio crocks and flasurei, and it dk^pM^ Mai^ tolif.of 
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oarpu plk«, nod perdi werv taken* 'Phe water returned !n the whiter* 
but there wee no flebing for flve or eix years. ITie Mere, however# wae 
ntoeked with ilsli firom the rivers# eapocially from Bevitl's tieam. 

The author menUonB a, picture of a giant piko taken in Whittlesoa 
Mere weighing fillj-two pounds. Amon^t other forms of sport, 
which the undrained Mere afforded, wore coot-shooting with a 
largo gun (sixteen at a shot), from Novoralupr to March, and wild- 
duck-shooting, which did not yield so much amusomeiit, as the 
birds got away by diving unless killed at once. Mr. Haathcote 
■quotes Lord Erskino’s siiiiile for the minontios in which Ministers 
were left in i8lo. **They were like wild-ducks shot on 
a large lake— easy to knock down, but very hard to get out.*' 
Anotuor excitement was snipe-shooting, which Lord Monloagle 
pleaded in al^tement of the heartiness with which he should 
otherwise have accepted the conduct of the Middlo Drainage Bill 
through the Lonls in 1844. Thissriort brought many visitors 
to the Fenland public-houses, whore they miuht haply liud as dis- 
tinguiahed artists in quest of subjects of the Dutch school as 
cOnnegate for mountain scenery at Bettws-y-Co^id or thoTeiti-side, 
or & the Lake county. Many rare birds - grey shrikes, bitterns, 1 
didappers, buzzards, imeons, and fork-tailed kites— have quite dis- ! 
appeared with the advent of good drainage. But snipes, plovers, 
and wild*dttckB were especially the birds of the Fenland, the first 
being found mostly in boggy pools and short-cut sedge ; they 
were Ibllowed wiw the jumping-pole, with a maximum suc^s 
of twenty-five coimle a day, though the decoy plan for wild- 
ducks, practised about fifty years a^o, sometimes yielded two 
bundrea dozen in a week. When t)io Feus were frozen, duck- 
hunting was conducted with a stalking-hcdgo or a stallcing- 
■aledge, the latter process being where a man knelt on a sledge 
if 16 feet by 3 feet) fixed 00 four marrow-bones and fronted by a 
fence of reeds, through which projocti^d a long duck-guii*s barrel, 
while the stock restM on dry sedge. The man auiiably accoutred 
knelt at tbe back and punted himself with two iron-pronged sticks. 
Thus, unperceived by the wild-fowl, ho approached the islands of 
eedge which harboured them, and the gun, cliarged with a pound of 
«hot, dealt wholesale slaughter. The oq^uatic plants and general 
botany of the More are the subject 01 aii interesting chapter, 
though perhaps a detailed account of the appearance and over- 
aproad oi the Anacharis alsinastrum is suporiluous, and ** Heirpus 
palustris need not have been printed siirpuSt nor Potamogeton 
Ilotomogeton^ By the way, the inscription on the supposed statue 
of Alwyn(p. 31 ofBraylo^s Hnntimjtlomhire) is thus concluded 
by Oamden — “ Hujus (sacn) coenobii inimculosiis fundator.'* The 
omission of the last word by Mr: Heathcote must be an oversight. 

There is much to interest in the accounts of the turf- 
harvest, the rood-mowing, the skating-matches, the ice-races, and 
the re^ttas held of old on Whittlesoa Merc in thidr rtuipective 
eoasona ; but it is time we should pass on to a glance at the change 
which came over the Fcnlands aliout 1 844. Till then, n chief 
•device, imperfect at best, for draining off the vrater of the fields in a 
district divided into ditches, was the Old Fen Mill,'’ tunied by 
sails, and consisting of a large wheel round which horizontal 
boards wore placed at right angles, revolving lu a narrow space of 
woodwork connected with the drain, which scooped up the water 
from the lower level, and delivered it into the main river. Tlie 
higher level waa protected by banks, between which a 8trt*ani, w'ith 
a mil of three inches a mile^ found its way to the sea. But this 
dovic>e often failed when the land was v(;ry wet and wind was 
wanting. The drainage then was at a stand for weesks, and fho 
whole country would he drowned in consequence. The Old Fen Mill 
survives now only in the pictures of the quasi-Dutch acheol by Mr. 
E. W, Cook, an enthusiastic admirer of the Fen country. Up 
to the time of its supersession the worthlessness of all makoshifu 
for drainage had been evidenco<i by the comparatively insignificant 
value of l^d* In 1844, on the basis of two fonuer proposals of 
Sir John Beimie to make a catchwater drain below t lie range of 
bills to the west, running along the border of the lowlands to 
Peterborough (no flood highland water to pass into the Fens, and 
the outfidl to be at Wisbech), and after certain auguries of future 
fertility had been drawn from experiments of the efiect of tidal 
deposit of' soil, Mr. Walker’s scheme for aopnititiiig navigation 
and dtainago was adopted by the House of Coiumons Com- 
mittee, and the Act, with some mutilatirm, became law. Mr. 
Heathcote states that the Engine Drain, with a cutting 50 yards 
wide and 8 or 10 feet deep, near tbe termination of the itidme Lode, 
which meets one of the main rivers at the engine house, was made 
** tocany sway the waters of the More” (75/. First, a passage was 
proeuxed for the water on each side of ground ultimately the 
central and deepest part of the channel. This was at last cleared, 
and the black mud and soil wheeled by a wooden stage to the bauk. 
Hare aolid clay was found at from six to twouty-fivo feet deep. A 
hard gravel road has since been made for two or throe miles beside 
the diain, and a further excavation of some hundred yards. The 
<;Iay taken out was removed in trucks along a tompomiy tramway, 
and the adjoining fields covered with it to the depth of four to 
ail inches. 

Ibe eracrioxi of Appoldb centrifugal pump, at the bead of the 
Engine Dr^ where the Mere waters wore to be discharged 
into the river for passage thence to the sea, followed without 
4lelay: and it did its work so well that it finally drained the 
bed of Whit^sea Mere in 1850, and when in 1853 a flood burst 
the banks, and once mm drowned” the Mere, it again dischaj^ed 
the water ekeeiaaUy in a given time. Psssiiig over the curious 
finds in thb strata 'bdow the Mere bed, we may just add 
after elayitig and warping the whole area, it was found that. 


as %he soil was rich in snimal matter, it was fit for wheat W 
^0 depression of soil since the drainage shows a subsioeiiMe fdt • 
nine inches a year. Fenlanda repay claying where clay is fbfiad^ 
less than five feet below the surface, and though the cost of irf 
warping is coneiderablo, the statistics in pp. 92-3 show it to be 
remunerative. Not to follow further the curious fkets imd experi* ^ 
mente recorded by Mr. Heathcote, we think he has established 
(eepccially in the case of the .North l^^vel) that the essenUsl 
conditions of successful draining ore the best possible drain- 
ago, roraplotcst natural outfall, and reduction of pumping power 
to a minimum. Though, between private expenditure' and public 
taxation, the cost of rcclamatiofi in the three Levels has been 
enormous, instances might be multiplied where what was once 
nothing but snipe-ground has been made to yield in wheat and pota- 
toes no loss than 27/. per acre. If any doubt still lingers as to the 
advantages of natural drainage, deep tillage, universal claying, 
and use' of superphosphate in the Fen distnets, Mr. Heathcote is 
at any rate entitled to Ike credit of having been one of the first 
to adopt aud advocate a spirited and entigbtened policy. 


THE RED HOUSE BY THE RIVER.^ 

rPIIE Bed House by the River is a Scotch novel which does not 
X lose by not being very Scf>tch. Some of the best-known of 
our Scotch novelists overload their pages with the broadest and 
roughest provincial dialect, which la sure to sound uncouth in 
Southern ears when it is not absolutely unintelligible. The greatest 
ziuistur of the craft wrote too urtisticiuly to fall into such an eiror, 
/md in the Wavorloy Novels, with all their marvellous fidelity to 
nature, the national and local forms of speech are rather indicated 
than forced upon one. Wo need hardly say that it is only in 
this respect that wo liken Mr. Douglas to Sir Walter Scott; yet 
Mr. Douglas has written a readable stoiy, which he has'm^ 
life-like by conscientious attention to detmla. The seenaa are 
laid in tliat fertile farming district which lies between the bleak 
range of the Ijammermuir and the troubled waters of the Firth of 
Forth. The characters are taken firom that well-to-do pro- 
vincial middle class which Oolt and hia imitators have 
delighted to depict. It does not perhaps furnish the most 
favourable specimens of the Scotch people at their best. The men, 
although decent and respectable to a fault, set more store by money 
than intelloct or cultivation*, and, in spite of the impressive 
warnings of their miDistoro, consider it the first duty of exist* 
once to heap riches together for those who are to follow them. 
The women are good wives and daughters, and highly estimable in 
ordinary social relations, but they are worldly notwithstanding 
their primitive ways, and are vulgarized by ill-regulated aocm 
aspirations. No doubt Mr. Dougliw, having chosen his theme, was 
bound to be true to its unatinuitive realities. But, as we should 
scarcely care to associate in the flesh With Hinall provincial ** swells” 
of maguiUcent pretensions, or to mix faniiJiarly in a society 
whoso spoiled darlings are dashing underbred medical students, 
such associations must sometimes jar upon us in fiction. As 
for the young ladies wlio inhabit the ned Ilouso, their personal 
attractiouH go far to conciliate the too fastidious judgment that is 
outraged by their boisterous spirits and unconventional indis- 
cretions. >Vo see every reason to suppose that Mr. Douglas is at 
home W'ith the habits of the people he is writing about. Bat 
it startles lu far more than it apparently starts her parents 
and brother when a young lady makes an appointment 
for a Long day with her lover in the city of Edinburgh *, 
travels with him by train*, shows herseli with him in an 
open ily in the principal thoTouuhfaies ; and is ready indeed 
to consent to be maiTied offhand, were spe^ licences to be 
purchased like wedding-rings, as the pair in their innocence fondly 
imagined. \Ye can couceive a genUeman irresistibly tempted by 
a vision of beauty slum boring in a hay-ileld, and rousing her by the 
audacious kiss he lightly dropped on her lips. Whether she waa 
sufiiciently fascinated to forgive him the freedom was a matter 
tliat might be settled between themselves. But, the genfieman 
being a gfmtleman end a miui of the world os well, we can 
hardly imagine his signalizing his introduction to a pretty girl of 
some position by rough primiicul joking ; nor can we understand 
her growu-up brother entering into the spirit of the thing when 
paper struamei's had been attached by fish-hooks to the luxuriant 
back hair of bis pretty sister. 

The story is chamjierist ically unconventional in the way in which 
it opens. Madgo Kosewell, tho horidiio, has dropped into tho work- 
shop of Kobert Heron, the hero, on a friendly visit. Rob^ 
Heron is a carpenter in a good w ay of business, and Miss ICosewoll 
has come o.steusibly on a business errand. Ilut the pair are con- 
versing on the eiisiest possible tf3rnis, and the conversation baa 
turued on playing llio fiddle. Kobert is strictly respeetfui at 
fU'st, notwitiiatauding the encouragument he receives ; but Madge’a 
pretty gestures and captivating attitudes ore too much for biaphuo* 
Sophy as she makes unsophisticated attempts at bringing somathiiitf 
like melody out of tho instrument. She is profuse m aj^fegiea 
when she has let his cherished Cremona fall; he is kneding fit Bar 
foot, where he has stoop^ to pick it up. when ]a 

overpowered by temptation ana opportunity. It w|a 1 0 !kmg 
step from Heron’s knees to his feet.; he put his arma .jtouad 
waist, rose, and kissed her.” Alarm, if not repentaltMte. follows 
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miicldy on the roah act j he feaia he has oiVendcd post foj^ivcness. 
itut ho had ({uite mistakeu the youuf? lady ho Imd to do with; 
and iadood, unluckily for himseU*, Jio novor does come lo uudurstaud 
hor. Mad;ro in reality was rather taken by hia Hpirit, nor did she 
greatly obj*!ct to the oiubrace-i The result is that they begin to 
ai^ue the iimttcr, and she leaves tlio workshop tho ear|)eQter a 
trotbod. With an oiiinigemeat tniterod into ou the thivaholdof 
the romance, it is cWr that the course of their loves can* 
not bo iufc^?ndt^d to How smoothly. It is true that fleron 
is no cotuKQon carpenter. Ho is come of iin old laiuilv that 
has been decaying for Iho lost gcmenition or two ; but his father 
is schoolmoster of the town, and is believed to have been ac* 
cuxuulaUng. property in the course of si penurious oxistotice. And 
iloborl himself Ima Iseen ssiving and iitunching out iuMwcu- 

latioiisin tosewell is tho prov<».st of the 

prides himeidf on liia fortune and Iiis style of living, 
ilia case, nioriMiver, “ the grey mai'e is the better horse/’ ;ind 
Mrs. Koscwoll is looking high lor her pretty daughter. And wc 
lire inclined lo agree with the lady in sj»eing something objectioiuibly 
incoiigruons in the notion of tho carpenlur from next door pni- 
sonting Jiiiusolf soh-nmly at the stately Ked Ihiuse as suitor for 
Iho band of tho provost’s boautiful daughter, b'or though, iu the 
words of tho bard, a man may bo a man for a’ that, yot iho liose- 
wells have taken their stand on thoir gunlilily, and worthy Jiobert 
Hcroti shoivs to givat disadvantage in the sombre Sunday suit 
that sits so awkwanll}^ upon him, brightened though it may bo by 
a gorgeous necktie. So, if no has .«ot bis heart on the volatile .Madge, 
wo feel that ho ha.'a been more fortunate than might hnvo Ixjeu 
expected when ho wius her parents’ roliietant as?eut to the engage- 
niont, although they stipulaUi for u probati<iJi of a couple of years. 
Other conditions that are ini posed on liiiii sound unreasonable, and 
even unnatunil, us coming from a prudent man like Provost 
Kosowcll, cxce}»t indml for tho purposes of a novel. Heron is to 
rcnounco the nourishing businoi^s which promises huu a speedy 
and handsome iudopeudeiice ; and as a atop to birtuno is sent out 
to America by his future fat htir-m>la\v to iuspect some Canadian 
oil-wells in which the laltor is deeply interested. However, his 
temporary abstmee gives the young lady tho opportunity of being 
untrue to him, besidea agitating U3 with a Mirictv of epibodea more 
or loss dramatic and Kciiaalional. Tlie stcniuer ou wiiioh ho em- 


ber eouflin 8lu>uld have failed to he attracted l>y her. Old Mr, 
JtoMcwoU, a weak, well-meaning man, a fond father and hen- 
pecked hmiband, is very true to nature as husband, father, friend, 
and ciiizoi). But, althuugh ho is ropresouted ne shrewd, and wo 
find him in possession of a good fortune, our faith in hie 
fjuidilications is eutii'ely tthaken in the courso of our acqaailiSl!aiU!e. 
\Vo have scon how ha^ciicotirnged Heron to Uirow up a goodbusi- 
iioss, by wfiy of (pinlifyiiig himself, in a worldly point of View, for the 
JiHud of bis diiuglitor; and we learn subsequently that this eaopy 
SeolcUman has sunk every shilUiig of a very conaiderable fbrtoiie 
in the boitomless depths of (binadiau oil-wells. 1^. l)ou^W, 
by the w'Hy, makes free uso of ctmtempornry topics of e^nsA- 
lion, Irausfevririg thoir <Jislincli\e features to bis pj^s preot|ibly 
ns remil. events have fnmilie.ri/ed us with them. Tho scandal of 
llie Giinailinn wells slorv is given in exact detail ; all Uie Author 
ha.^ done is to Bup]uess the real iisiiuesof the parties mixed up in it 
wJiile the cnllisioii wJiiili binliM the Arne ric.in steamer 
with lier abandonmeni, bv tho vcmk'! that caiiaed the catastrophe, 
is boiTovved fioui the ulliiir of the Nwf/^leet aud tho MuHUo, 
Whiit ho oxcels in ia his locnl descriptions ; wo seeiu to reeognizo 
the thriving little town in the Lotlnans, loi>kujg out over tho brCM^ 
prosjicct of tlio tirth, with the ftneiout abbey converted into tho 
parish chiircb. Aud although thi> country in tho immediate neigh- 
bom hood Ifi loo hi;: lily cultivated to be pietujx»sqne, yet ho makc.^ 
plen <atit ]ueturoa of t he ( -rinuonds’ fiiim of Newbnnis, with tho 
itdlow light faliing on the hay-liehls and tho fariu-buildings. on 
Iho iiills lieliiiul and iho lirih iu front*, with the boneyeuckles 
creeping round the narrow ^•a.^i'iiienls, and tlio tall hollyhocks in 
llif old-liisliioued garden. 'I’o sum up, wo should say that Mr. 
Douglas has good gifts of dL‘^;cripiion, with Iho happy knack of 
tidliiig a stnry pleasantly 'ii knack whieU will probably develop 
with llui I'xperiouco which will mivauLigoously increase hie 
knowkalgo of tho world. 


Eukata. — Tniasf wccicx SAtniuAY Kr.viuw, pa^e 422, co/mnn f, 
line 6, /or after ” 7 ‘cad boluro.” In p, 433, c. 2, /. 2, for 
not” rend “best.” 


barks founders ut midnight in mid ucoan. Ilis ccvihin Edna — by 
the way, she sails in his company michapcroncd, although young 
and handsome and hupolessly in love with him — signalizes her 
devotion by a sublime sacrifico w’hicb saves his lif • at the coat of 
her own. ITo makes a long ocean voyage in an open bout, going 
through all the oxtreinitios of priiaiion, and escaping a deatli of 
Agony by the skin of his teeth j and ilually he makes his uuwel- 
cumo reappearanco iu his native cuuntry, scaring JMadgo and her 
iamily like a ghost from tho other world*. 

Take liira all in all, Kobert Heron ia decidedly the liest 
character iu the IkioL TJiough a eeusiblo iniiii, ho cunstautly 
does foolish things, but then bin passion for jMiuige is at tho bottom 
of them all. He is straightforward and manly, and resolute to a 
fault, except where she is concerned. The greatest of the mistakes 
ho has nmde was in permitting himself to think of her in earnest. 
We can see from the^ginning, what he wilfully blinds hiiu-ielf to, 
that she never really cares for him. iSliuaccept.s liks admiration lieeauee 
it is tho lirst that bus boon ottered to her in earnest ; but, although 
Bhe is quite cajuible of enjoying a ilirtation with a carpenter, it 
Beams to us somewhat forced to make hor think serioujily of maiTj'- 
tng him. Bhe has bficu brought up by a vain and empt^'-hmlod 
mother who has done every thing in the world to spoil her ^ and she 
is vain aud volatile enough herself in all conscience. I’erliups poor 
Kobert Huron might be right in thinking he consulted hia iiiis- 
trese’a tasto when he cUsligured himself with a tlauutiiig tie. But 
she was just the girl to be o.xtremely souriitivo as to the creases 
In the ill-mtide Sunday coat that was only prtidueed on high 
days and hoUdavs. No one of his speeches appealed more strongly 
to her feelings tlian th.*it in which mi held out tho hope of being 
able to provide her with a little vehicle of her own ; but for that 
vory reason we cannot undersUimi how she should ever recoucilo 
herself to the humble position of his wife. But, if Heron is deluded, 
the reader knows well what is coming; und when Mr. Muule, Lord 
Oulhawk’s new ** factor,” appears on tho scene, wo feel sure ho has 
only to throw tho haiidkcrohief to her. So it proves ; and when 
once this Mr. Maulu has Icisiuxly made up his miud tho courtship 
makes rapid progress, Ono of its incidents is e.xtrcmely chameter- 
istic. When it is known iti tho Kosowell Iamily that this well- 
sounected gentleman ailnnre.s Madge, hor brother, the medical 
student, playfully forges an invitation to Madge from Maule) sho 
drives to her lulmirerj^ country house, accoiupaiiied only by a 
younger sister, and, when nmtiuii e.\p]aiiations dear up the mis- 
take, the girls remain and liavo a merry time of it. The author 
evidently means to snake Maulo an uisploasant chanictcr, and ho 
succeeds ; bat we doubt whether he intends the agent to bo in such 
bad style as ho undoubtedly is. Maule might well have fallen a 
victim, like Heron, to the* fascinations of Madge ; hut before he 
knew her Ho mode himaclf lumpy in the company of those 
unlicked and underbred cubs her brothers. Uo is given to 
swaggering olTensively on the strength of ^ his superior jpo- 
sition, iLud does not at ull Impress us with the idea 01 a 
man who has lived in tho best London' society. We see wough 
of hidiui Heron, whose life is blighted by Eobert's blindness to 
to feelir^ (she has been brought up under the same loof with 
him), to Imovr that she deserved a toter.fate; yet with ail her 
merits and charms we are made to understimd easily enough how 
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THE SESSION TO EASTER. 

T he only political section whicli con derive satisfactiou 
from the conduct of aflaira from the meeting of Par. 
liamout to tho Easter reoess must consist of members of 
the Opposition who may be injudiciously eager to return 
to office* In its own interests the Liberal party had better 
wait for a time, though its organization has boon partially 
restoi'ed by the blunders of the Government. On more Hum 
•one occasion Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe have piovcd their 
-ability to compote with Mr. Disraeli in the art of offend- 
ing and irritating the feelings of the Honse of Commons ; 
but rashness and imprudence are more readily condoned 
when they are committed by independent members. Two 
party contests on the Fugitive Slave Circular and the Suez 
Canal purchase awaited the Government at the beginning 
of the Sassiott. The annonneoment in the Queen's S|>eech 
of a Bill for altering the Royal Title at iirst attracted 
little attention, though it was destined nliimaloly to pro- 
dttce tho gravest embaiTassment wdiich Mr. Diskaeli has 
encountered since his accession to office. The debates on 
the Fugitive Slave question and on tho Commission of 
Inquiry pi'oposed by the Government confirmed tho uni- 
versal impix'ssion that both the successive Circulars were 
objectionable. Lord Derpv, on tho first night of the 
Session, violated a laudable rule by attributing the ro- 
spoiiBibility of the first Circular to the Law Officers of 
tlio time at wliich it was issued. Lord Palm£Hston\s 
unvarying practice of shielding all his advisers and 
agents was more prudent, as well as more generous. Mr. 
Disraeli more adroitly affected to adopt the I’espon.sibility 
<if the document, although he? at the same time declared 
that he had never seen it before it was published in tho 
newspapers. If tho Ministerh had not been in haste to 
do vol VO on their subordinates the blame which attached 
to themselves, the candour of the Attorney-General 
would havo relieved them from the necessity of dis- 
claiming any share in the Circular. The Attorney- 
General maintained in the House of Commons tho 
same doctnno which he had embodied in the first 
Circular; and if his interpretation of the law was 
questionable, his consistency contrasted favourably with 
the timidity of his colleagues. Tho second Circnlar was, 
as Lord Derby stated in the House of Lords, issued under 
the high authority of tho Lobd Chancellor, Tho proposi- 
tions.&law which it invo]||ed were still in some respects 
di^btful ; aud it has never been shown that there was 
a sufficient reason for any publication of the kind. Some 
poinU of international law are most conveniently left in 
obscurity, especially in cases where the claims of foioign 
nations conflict with English opinion or prejudice. 1'he 
assaults of tho Oj^i^sition on the Government w'oiild havo 
been moro ejgpootiy^ if it had not been shown that tho 
Indian Government nnder Lord KoKTniutooK', and the 
Ft>reign Office when administered by Lord Clarendon, had 
aiitioi^>ated the policy which tho nresent Govern rneAt 
vainly attempted to disclaim. Tn the closing debate on 
the fKibjeot the Lord Chancellor surprised the House of 
Lords and the country by adopting the extreme anti- 
slavery doctrine in the expression of a bo^ that foreign 
States should be warned, before an English man-of-war 
entered their porhif that it might beoomo an asylum for 
fugitive slaves. The Aviation on the sulpect, which bad 
always been in some degree artifioial, haa since snbsided. 

In the debates on i^e Suez Canal the Oovemment had a 
winning game ter p¥y« though the subsequent course of 
Egypt had ithated the satisi^tion with irhioh its 
wae at first reg^^. The hj({raor«linsi*y bmapaoity 


to understand public feeling which seems to indicate Mr. 
Lowe’s ignorance of human nature was oonspicuonsly exhi* 
bitod in an elaborate critioism of the fiaancied operations 
by which the money for the purchase had been provided. 
An inquiiy into the details of the transaction, tnough in 
itself perfectly legitimate, was utterly irrelevant to the 
main issue ou which the House of Commons was required to 
decide. In his eagerness to censure tho Government Mr, 
Lowe left Mr. .Disraeli and his colleagues in possession of 
tho credit of a political measure of seasonable boldness. 
Mr. Gladstone committed the same error of directing hie 
attack against the machinery of tho purohaso, while it was 
evident that his main objei'.tiou was to the princmle of an 
active and ambitious policy. Tho feeling of the House was 
so heartily in favour of the Governmeut that neither of 
the ex-Ministers ventured to proceed to a . division. In a 
later stage of the business tho Foreign Office committed 
the grave indiscretion of publishing a confidential corre« 
spondenee with Sir Daniel Lange, who has long ^p)^ 
Rented tho Suez Canal Company in England. The 
publication was unnccossary and useless, except for the 
purpose of proving that tho Liberal Government had 
decliuod an unauthorized overture for the purchase of the 
Canal. Both Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli aggravated 
the grave error which had bi?cn committed by defending in 
cither Honse a delibomtc violation of tho plainest rules of 
official morality. M. de Lessei'S had aJremly furnished a 
sufficient comment ou tho violation of confidence by per* 
emptorily dismissing the agent who had displayed undue 
regard for English and commercial interests. 

The miscarriages of tho Admiiultv provided occasion for 
a not uninstructive debate. Mr. uosc;ii£.n discussed the 
loss of the Vanguan^f the court-marlial, and tho discon* 
tinoance of farther proceedings, in a full and temperate 
speech. Mr. Ward Hitnt’s defence was spirited and effbo- 
live, though it has not altered tho goneral opinion that 
a second court-martial ought to have boon held. The 
House of Common.*} has since beun occupied on more 
than ono occasion with scientific controversies on ironclad 
and miarmonrcd ships, largo and small, with the result 
of feeling a conscious inability to decide between Mr, 
Reed and three or four skilled critics who partially or 
wholly dissent from his opinions. The increased esti- 
mates for the navy were adopted without serious oppo- 
siiioD, and Mr. ILakdy's proposals of increased pay* to 
the army had been approved by anticip.atioii. The Budget 
was the necessary cunsoquouco of the largo expendi- 
ture which had been already sanctioned by tho House. 
Ahhougli the receipts of the last year havo exceeded tho 
estimates, the elasticity of tho revenue has since the winter 
no longer maintained ; and it has been thought nc- 
cefisary to impose additional taxation on tho Inoomc-ta.x 
payera, who are now habitujiJIy oxpoott>d io supply all de- 
fiiuoncies in tho national income, The^ havo reason to 
complain that no Chancellor of tho Exchequer has tho 
courage to provide a I'oservo fund out of the procoods of 
prosperons yours. 

The House of Commons has been for some time nasi 
engaged on the details of tho Merchant Shipping Bill, 
which has fortunately not been treated us a party 
measure. Mr. Plimsoll has obtamed some oonoessimaa 
from the Government, but his proiK>sal of a otikipittU 
sory official survey of onclassed ships has not betk 
adopted. In the House of Lorda the Csanoello# has 
completed the fabric of th^ jindicataie . Aot by ibe 
estaoUshmont of a Supremib ^urt^ of 4pj^. : Tho 
House of Lords, which nominally rutsdim tho jurisd^oh, 
is rrinfowed by Lords of Appeal hqld^ ’Qfllcial :peei!ages^ 
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•who will also-'fill vacanaios which may occar among the j 
paid Judges of the Judicial Ooiiimittco. The ooniprouuBO 
boiwGen the doinis of tlio House of Lords and the* solicmoa 
of XQoro Uiuroiighgoiug law reformers has on iho whole 
boen received with satisfaction. Lord SALi?u?ricr has 
carried hw Oxford University Bill tlirough its sncccssivo 
stages without BcrioiiH opposition, tliongb its provisions 
have been frocly critici*/*od. llis anxiety to promote the 
study of Bcicnco will bo more populai’ in tlie llouse of 
Commons than his solicitudo for Iho pivsiu'vation of cle- 
rical endowments. Ono of tlio uio.st aiiimatod debates 
of the Session occurred on lx>rd Halifax’s motion in 
censure of Lord SALfburiiv's inN‘rfcrencn with the (lox'orii- 
mont of India. In language of unusual severity the 
Skokktart of Statk hud reproved the. Vickuuy and his 
Council, both for passing their Budget at iSimhi and for 
reducing other taxes without di'aling with tlio Customs 
duties on cotton. In the same desfiatch Lord SAiiisituuY 
required that ail important measures should in lutiiro be 
submitted to himflolf before they wei-o proposed to Hie 
Council; and Lord Halua.x and the Duke of AumLi. 
strongly remonstrated againsL tho prrijtct of gtiverning 
India in Downing Street. Lord JjAWJii.Nci: added that. b(j 
would not have obeyed eueh an order if ho liad received it 
as Governor-Geneml. Lord SALit^TiLUY quoted dcspat<-hcs 
both from Lord Halifax and from ihe Duke of Algyi.?. 
which seemed to Ixi not loss imperious tluin his own; but 
it was doubtful whether lii.s Hyslcmatic asseriiui] of .supixoiie 
|>ower had been anticiiialod by liis }n*odccesst»rs. 'I’ho 
general impression protlm-cd by the debate was that it 
would be convenient not to tlcliuo loo strictly tho limits of 
power between ihe Secretary of State anil tho Viceroy. In 
case of collision tho authority of tho Govern incut at homo 
iimsi prevail; but restrictions on the power of tho Viceroy 
ought to bo carefully and habitually disguised. 

Tho unfortunate Royal Titles llill aud Mr. Disuaeli’s 
still more unlucky Kpcechc.s are tejo Ircsh in 'general rocoU 
lection to lio proQiubly recapitalaied. From the first in- 
troduciion of the measure io the recess, U.\ unjiopulariiy 
of tho project constantly incroasod, nor could the wonderful 
biuuders of Mr. GlaUsIonii a.u(l Mr. Lowg change tho 
current of opinion. Air. Lowe in llio first debate took 
iK'oasion to roiuind the House that India inlglit at sonic 
futuretimo bo lost. Air. Gt.An.sniNK was profoundly distnrheii 
by the dread of interferonce with the independent Indian 
potontutos, of whom not a single spi'ciiuen cun bo found. A 
more casual illustration of Air. GjiADsionii’s strango ignor- 
oiico of all external alJairs was furni.^lied by his e.vpt u8.sioa 
of a doubt whether tlio German Lupluok was still King of 
Prussia. That a Prussian i'arhumeuti regularly meets 
under the Kino is known to every newspaper reader in 
Hiigloud ; but, a.s Air. GLAO.sioSE lately repeated, Loudon 
xiowfepapers are only to bo treated with couteinjit. What- 
ever nonsense might bo talked by his opix»nent8, Air. 
Disraeli improved on their blunders. perhaps finding 

himself at liberty to expkim his mutives for introducing 
tho Bill, lie dcfcndctl it liy tho wiidrst cxlMjriqioniiicous 
roasoiiH. In the loa.st wisv; ftpocch over delivered by a 
Minister, ho slated that the titlo t»f Lirquc^s was used in a 
«oliool-book and in :i.ii ahnanac ; and tiu n, obacrving that 
the House wasolieudod by hi.s I'rivoliiy, be suddenly devised 
tho theory that the assuinpi.ion of the imperial title would 
operate as a .salutary delianco to Kiissin. Mi*. Disralli’s 
colleagues iu tho House of Lords naturally absUiiiicd from 
ruproducing his fantustic urguinenis, Tho Loiii* CiUXCLii- 
LOU exhibited his well-known forensic ability in the iiio.st 
plausible apology for the Bill which has yet been delivered ; 
but tho division on Lord Suafxlsiujuy’h motion was more 
sigiiilicant than tho debate. Pnght dukes and many 
habitual courtiers voted in the nnnurity of ninoty-oiio 
against one hai|;lrcd and thirty-seven which protested 
against a vulgar and impolitic imiovation. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 

A lthough tUo relations of tho French Government 
to Frenchmen asking for its asHlstanco are very 
diflVrwt from anything known here, and things can bo 
done at Paris which would be thought impoBsiblo in 
London, yot the French Foreign Office is now managed 
with far too much caution and good sense to permit a 
sei'ions danger to be lightly incurred. The French 
Government has done fiir more to help the Khsdivh than 
the English Cabinet could have ventured to do in fiioe of 


tho sharp Parliamentary criticism to which it would have 
bcMm exposed, and in view of the reluctance of tho English 
public to sec England assume vague responsibilities with 
regard to foreign fiuiinco. Tho request of the KuniuvR t 
for the a])point.mcut of Commissioners by Bng^pd, 
and Italy was Inot at Paris with a prompt aoceptaUco, 
and I ho French Government ovou went so far as to 
iitin its influence with Paris bankers to send io Loudon 
tln‘ sum necessary to meet tho payment of the April 
coupons of Egyptian bonds. A Government which usi^ 
its itiQueiicu in this w'ay has to pay for using it, and 
directly or indirectly any loss sustained by tho bankers in 
t lie t rausact ioii will have to be made good by the State. 
But when tilt! really critical momoiit came, and it had 
to lie decided what Franco would do to save Egypt 
from bankruptcy, prudoiicu prevailed. If England Would 
do something, ihoii France also would do something; but 
if England buttoned up her pockets, France would be 
etpjsdly ciiulious. All ihe preUininary anrangements had 
been made for iho issue iu Franco of a new gigantic 
Egyptian loan, large enough to relitwo the Kbkdivb fivim 
tho pressure of llic floating debt, and to rc-estabiisb the 
credit of the French societies, who are holders, it is said, 
of this debt to tho amount of one-third of tho total. 
But it i.s ono tiling to issue a loan and another to 
got it Ijikeii, and it is obvious that an invost/or must 
have feuiuo very slifnig motive io take bonds at par 
which at tho very host can be only on an equality with 
othons which lio sirs quoted at a discount of fifty ])or 
t!ciit. Sumo chnngo miiKf bo iiiiroducod totally alioring 
iho iiiocle in wdiicli a possible investor would rognnl tho 
investment. Such a change could bo introduced only in 
Iwo ways — i‘il]it!r by Franco assuming a protoctomte over 
Egypt, or by the French Government so oncourugiug in- 
viMtor.s ihiit they would bo sure that thoy would be )*ro- 
tcrtoil against loss. Tho lir.Mt plan was ono of enormous 
hazanl. It impossible not to st o that sooner or later a 
collision between Franco and England would be inevitable 
if Franco bought that kind of control over Egypt which 
could alone nive her from the reproach of having made a 
I tiuaneial hlunder. fjven a joint protectorate would in the 
long run have been ulinnst- as dangerous os tho solo pro- 
tecioniLo of Franco, for etuiless causes of dispute would 
arise when l.ho (h^taila of ailministiutiou came to be earned 
out. As, howc5cej\ England declined allogcilior all sug- 
gostioiiB of anything approtaching to a joint protcctoixiu*, 
those romoti.T risk.s had not to bo considered, and Duke 
Dkcazl's scarcely needed to coiisicier before rejecting tlu! 
]dau id' Fi'ance acting alone. 'J’ho other course opiui 
to iho Government was to givo such encouragement to the 
now loan that investors would ha^o a reasonable right to 
say that, if a disaster happened, those who bad led them 
into it must iudciunify thorn. This is not an imaginary 
case. Under thu Second Empire a Alexican loan wui; 
brought out so strongly supported by tho Qovemmoiit, 
so crammed down the throats c)i' tho rural public by 
y.calons fnnciu manes, tliat after the collapse of Maximii.iam 
the Fi'niirli Govurnment had to compensate the bond- 
hold(!rs. Bill; wliat was posKihlo llicn is not possible 
now. Tlio [»rcseni Government has tho virtue and tho 
timidity of a Government w'hich knows that it is on 
its good behaviour, and it is too honestly Kepublican io 
think of rivalling the au(laciou||^ feats of Imperial finance. 
Tho investors, too, would rernembcir tliat the Empire had a 
proiui.so of durability, and tliat tho sovereign who got ihe 
Mexican boii<l]iolders into aHera{>c lived to be tho aoveroiga 
who got them out of it; whereas now a Ministry may 
cliangL* nny day, and the succe.ssors of tho present Govern- 
ment might not think themselves at all bound by the 
foolish and unauthorized acts of those who had gone before 
them. 

Tho French Government made it sufficiently oloar that 
its final decision w^as not to commit itself irretrievably in any 
rash nuppc>ri of tho Khzdivb. But it is probably also true 
that the Kheuive himself ultimately summoned oemrago 
to act for himself and to take what ho considered to be 
tho host line for his own interests. ’ He appesM to be sin- 
cerely anxious to pay his debts, and he may with saiisfec* 
tiou compare bis past histoxy with that it his fiussisin, 
and reflect that he spent the money he borrowed' <m bis 
country, and not in the main on himsslf. He else is said 
to be now willing to retifetich— 40 step woiles, esdoce, his 
army, reform his civil service, and generally tb be SS good 
a Khedive as he knows how to be. Ois 
on his resources has been stopped Ibe^' 
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rmSkejr, lu it soems to be agreed on nil hands that 
the fovonr of the Borte is no longer worth his buying. 
Nor is he indiaposod to ‘ let it bo known what money 
Sfg gots in and hd^r it is applied. Ho has no objection 

eron th^ atraitost sect of Bnropcnn aooonntantH. ^ Bnt 
ho naturally doos not relish being protoctod. He is willing 
to act rightly, bnt ho Whnts his right actions to bo looked 
on as proceeding from himself, and not forced on him. He 
would like to settle bis floating debt, and yet to keep up 
some show of independence. Under these circumstauces 
it is not perhaps rery strange tluit he sboald have started 
on his independent course by scdocting a mild and gentle 
form of beginning his bankruptcy. He has simply oi\]ercd ' 
that the Tre asury Bills maturing now shall stand over for 
three months, and carry seven per cent, interest. If ho 
can treat a part of the floating debt in this way, he may bo 
able to treat the whole in the same way. He may convert 
the floating debt into a permanent seven per cent, loan 
by the easy process of ordering that it shall so be con- 
verted. This is, no doubt, a species of bankruptcy. Ho 
may perhaps, by doing this, bo making the bcjst provi- 
sion for his creditors gonemlly that it is in bis 
power to make; bnt be will not the less have pronii-sed 
one thing and performed another. If a ruler can by a 
stroke of his pou fund at a moderate rate of interest 
Treasury bills of a short date Ixiaring a very high rale of 
interest, be may go on and alter to bis advitnUige the rate 
of interest which the ditferent classes of his funded debt 
at present bear. Perhaps, however, there is no other way 
out of his diffieultioH than that which he has begun to 
adopt. lie can only pay aa much as he can. It will need 
very good managi:imeut and much solf-coutvol on his part 
to pay seven per cent, to his orcditors all round, and 
perhaps the best and fairoal thing ho Ciui do is to divide 
equally that which his revenues fH)rrnit him to distribute. 
In the course of time,if the stipulated interest should be regu- 
larly paid, and if ho made it evident that bo was doing every- 
thing ill In’s fK)wer to rodiieo his oxjiGnditiire, increase his 
revenues, and pay his creditors, while all that lie professed 
to do was vouched by i-bo tcstiimmy of trustworthy 
.European accountants, he might so far restore his credit that 
the securities now held by his creditors would increase in 
value until the price reprcsctitiid something not far distant 
from the sums ux^iually advanced to him. 

.An unexpected and perhaps premature disons.rion was 
raised on Tuesday by Sir Drummot^d Wolff as to the 
managemeiit of the Suez ChtuiI. It appears in pain him 
to tind that a Conservative Govorarncut is, after all, not 
much bolder and grander in its foreign policy than a 
Lilxiral one ; und lie thinks that the Ministry has been 
unduly IVightcned by the criticisms of the Opposition, The 
Oabinet would get on very well if it would think only of 
its ardent and faithful majority; but it may get into 
great discredit if it listens to the (xiunscls of its >vcak- 
kneed friends — a description which, if meant to apply to 
Mr. Gi.adstone and Mr. Lowe, is equally piciur(?sqno and 
original. The particular act of audacity, however, which 
Sir Drcmmonp VVolpf advocates is, wo are glad to lind, not 
the bolfttsring up of a rotten state of finance, but merely 
the furl her purchase of Canal shares rcgar<lles8 of c»xpenso. 
He is also of opinion that England ought to have a much 
larger share in the management of the Canal than, so far 
as is known, is likely to beiiccorded her by M. de Lkssep.s. 
Sir StAFFOHD Northcote replied with much cautions good 
aeuso. He reminded the House that in mu<di that rofci's to 
tbe UBO of the Canal there are many different inten sis 
to be consulted, and that the assent, not only of tho 
Khedivk, but of the Sultan, may have to bo obtained. 
Towards tho close of the debate ho gave a conditional 
undertaking, which Sir Drummond Wolpf seems to have 
construed into a diatbict pledge, that before the meeting 
of tho Canal Bhareholders in May au op^rtunity would bo 
afforded to Parliament of oonHidcring the position in tlio 
adiainistratiou of the Canal to which England may bo hold 
io be entitled. The Government must be snpposed to know 
its own business best, but it would seem to be likely 
to throw great diffionlties in the way of a satisfactory 
anangoment if its terms were debated in Parliament 
before they are concluded. Ardent Conservatives might 
bo expected to have as much confidenoe in their lenders 
as is mit by the general public, and to credit them with a 
capacity for settling how many English Directors there 
shall b^^asd what sums shall be spent oncurrent repairs 



of the shares already l>ought, and entering ipto any crak* 
binatiou or plan for raising tho price of Egyptian secorities 
and making tho Khroivs happy at the expense of England 
in spite of his bygone irnprndikioes, attention was keenly 
h.xed on their aists. But when they are mereljjr eugSgvd 
in making the puroliHse they have effbeted with genoniJ 
npprolxitiou us noneficial tO England as circamstanccB will 
admit, even the si rongest-knoed of their friends might be 
content to let them alone. 


AMERICAN POLITICa 

T he rejection by the American Senate of the nomina* 
tion of Mr. Dana as Minister to England will in some 
degree cons<jlo Mr. Butler for the susponsion of his own 
political career. Nu Senator can have doubted that Mr. 
Butler* s charge against Mr. Dana was the result of per' 
Bonal resentment. At a time when Mr. Butlbb was ih^ 
truhted adviser of the President and the leader of ti c? 
liepublioan party in tho House, Mr. Dana gave expression 
to the convict ions of all n spectablo Americans by opposing 
him as a cuiididatc for one of tho electoral divisu>ns 
of MuBsaebuKotts. Tho party organization proved too 
strong for an independent candidate, and Mr. Dana wsb 
no longer foriiiHlly rceognizod as a Kepublioan; but 
protest had probably Roriic elTcct in stimulating the reac- 
tion which produced tho defeat of Butlkb at the election 
for tho present Congivss. AVhen, in cousoqueuCo of rcceul 
scandals, tho pRE-sioi NT thought it expedient to appoint a 
man of character and education to the vacant post, id'- 
utteiitiou was iiaiurally directed to the opponent of Butler . 
and the majority of tho Senate felt £hat, by mlifying tho 
nomination, they would uiilrm iho doctrine that personal 
merit was a higher qualitication than party orthodoxy. Tin- 
is.suo was raised htitwyen honesty and indepondence on oi.r 
side, and ccnruption and faction, as pqrsoniHed in Mr. 
licTLEB, on the oilier. Tlie decision of the Mortons ami 
(joNKLiNOS could not be doubtful; but still it is Burprising 
ihut tho Senate should unnecessarily advertise its prefer 
enco of that class of politicians of which Mr. Butler is tin 
nolorioua t^pe, Tho President has for the most jiar 
acted in perfect harmony with the dominant section 
tho Semite. No functionary in iho Union is lea.s open 
to tlio charge of puritanical scruples; but Mr. MokI'O.x, 
Mr. CoNKLiNO, and Mr. Gameron thought it necessary to 
remind him that ho wn.s not at liberty to deviate in am 
Hinglo instance from his accnsfiOmod path. It is not imptis- 
siblo that tho scandulous adbcroiico of the SoUiite to tltv 
prcccderits of political coiTuption may cause a schism in 
tho Republican party. Tho Democratic Senators lost a 
great opportunity when they factiously concurred iu tin 
vote by which tho nomination of Mr. Dana was rejected. 

About tho sumo .time tho Republicans of the State oi 
New York held their Convention at Syracuse for tho pur- 
pose of choosing ddogates to tho Presidential Convention 
at Cincinnati. Tho friends of Mr. CoNKLlNO, having u 
majority of the State Convention, proposed at the tiiHi 
niceling that tho Convention should a^lopt the Standing 
Orders of the New York Assembly. Tho meaning of the 
Resolution was that debate might at any time bo stopp o 
by the process of moving tho previous question. The 
minority proposed an amendment to tho effect that the 
Convention should bo governed by the rules of tho New 
York Senate, v.rhich admit of no prevum.s question. The 
8tn>nger ])ai ty, having succeeded in the preliminary trial ol 
strength, then nominal cd a Commit tee on Resolutions. It wa^ 
intended that tlic (’ominittoo sliould report in favour of an 
iiistruotion to tho d‘.jlegatc.s to support Mr. Oonklino at Cin- 
cinnati ; but the opposition hml produced somo effect on tbe 
members; and nltmiiitcly Mr. CoNKLixo^was only roct^ra- 
mciided to tho choico of the Pedem! Convention, while the 
delegates were allowed to e-xcrcise their own discretion. 
Mr. Curtis, tbe {)rincipal opponent of Mr. Conklino, was 
considered to have achieved a triumph ; and probably tho 
delegates will profit by the license which has been con- 
cccU^d to vote for any candidate who may scorn Fkely to 
Bucoood. Mr. Conklino may not improbanly 8ecttro.N‘ cosu 
aidonible uuinb&r of votes, even if he fails to obtdKr the 
nomination. Fow politicians represent more fluthfn^ 
political system which has for tnfoiy years paMi pwafled 
ixi the United States. Since hit eiectJon to the Senate 
Mr. CONKUna bas disposed of the Federal palkehage in 
New York, and he is co^equently mpportied hy^fllee- 
holdem and expeetaata of omoo. ’ STe candidate for the 
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place may be^ more implicitly imstod to diaoonrage any 
organic change in tbe mode of appointing pnblio func- 
tionaries. The framers of the Ccmstitationi who were bent 
^'ith almost pedantic ea^mess on the object of rendering 
the Legislature independent of the Executive, and the con- 
fttituency independent of both, would bo astonished to learn 
iliat the holders of office now in a great measure control 
elections. Mr. Conklino some months since organized the 
Federal officeholders in Now York for the re-election of 
General Grant. Since it has been known that a third 
i^rrn is impracticable, Mr. Gonklino has become the logiti- 
mate heir of the oificiol vote. The State Gonvontiou, which 
supports his claim to the Republicau nomination ibr the 
I’residcncy, represents almost exclusively the incumbents 
of Federal offices. An old-fasbiuncd rotten borough was 
scrarccly more independent of public opinion than tho 
managers of the enormous mass of voters who elect 
the President of tho United States. Those Republicans 
who havo now for a long time disapproved of the 
corrupt tendencies of the party havo taken warning 
bjr their defeat at the last Presidential election. There 
will be neither a Convention of dissident Republican s, 
nor an attempt to form a coalition with tho Democrats. 
Tho Cincinnati Convention will formally repnisoni tho 
ptarty ; bat it is not certain that its recommendations will 
bo adopted by the constituencies. If tlio Democrats could 
select an upright and creditable candidate, they would bo 
reinforced by many socoders from tho Republican ranks. 
Unfortunately Mr. Tilden, who would bo the most re- 
spectable candidate for the Democratic nomination, is 
tboug^ht to be too honest and too plainspokeu on tho 
question of currency. While the Republicans aro com- 
paring tho respective merits of Mr. Ccjnkijno and Mr. 
Hakteanft, the Democrats are engaged in tho more arduous 
task of composing a declaration of principles. The West 
will not vote for a supporter of specie currency, nor tho 
East for an advocate of inflation. Hut ftu* the currency 
difficulty the Democrats would almost certainly succeed ; 
but their internal divisions are deeper than tho mere 
personal schisms of the Republicans. 

If the contemporaneous dotuestic history of the Union 
is not flattering to tho national Bolf-complaeeucy, the results 
of the Wfisliiugton Treaty may still be regarded with 
patriotic satisfaction. Tho damages w hich wore extorted 
from England under the Geneva Award were professedly 
assessed on evidence of losses sustained by private citizens. 
It was expressly ruled that noiilior Government could, 
under tho Treaty, reoover damages against the other. Tho 
agents of the United States usked on behalf of private 
cUimants, and recovered for their clients, 3,000,000^. on 
}>roof8 satisfactory to that remarkable tribunal. As soon as | 
the litigation was concluded it occurred to some mombera : 
of the House of RepreseutativcB that it would bo a master- | 
piece of smartness to repudiate at home demands which ' 
had been successfully preferred by tho American repre- 
sentatives at Geneva. The claims, which were probably 
in many cases unfounded or extoriionaie, wore for tho first 
time subjected to a rigorous scrutiny, and there is still a 
large undivided balance which must apparently have been 
paid in excess of just demands by the unfortunate English 
Govemmeut. A member of the House of Commons, not 
unnaturally shocked by a paiudoxical proceeding, has asked 
a question about tho undisposed surplus, but it is not 
necessary for the English Government to trouble itself with 
the obliquities of American politics. If one rule was 
applied to England and another to tho native claimant, 
the anomaly is not discreditable to the English Government. 
A more difficult question may probably arise through tho 
delay of the United States in complying with the pro- 
visions of the treaty in tho matter of the Canadian 
Fisheries. Mr. Hamilton Fish cannot bo persuaded to take 
any active stops, and tho Canadians in vain complain that 
no redress can obtained cither by tlieir own exertions or 
through the representations of the Foreign Office. Tho 
Seckei ART of State has lately devised tho roixiarkablo ex- 
cuse that the English Government has not complied with 
tho provluons of tho treaty hj recommending to foreign 
Governments tho notorious Washington Rules. As tho 
Gove, nmciit of tho United Status is equally in default, the 
uuda*.’iitv of tho pretext requires no comment. American 
diplunuu^y baa often been tortuous and overbearing ; nor is 
it likely to luive become more deferential or accommodating 
since the subiniHsion which was extracted at Wixshiugi^u. 
It is also j^Kissible that, like every other branch of American 
.Iminisiration, the Denaruncut of State may bo influenced 


by the approaching Presidential election^ A faigb-handed 
denial of justice to England and Caaa^ wcmld be more 
certainly popular than any domestio policy. 


ENGLAND AND jgRANOB. 

rpiHE visit of Lord Derby to Duke Degazrs on his way 
X from Germany through Paris was awaited with the 
last faint flutters of a dying hope bjr those who persuaded 
themselves that, when the two Ministers met, something 
wonderful would bo contrived to help Egypt and allay the 
terrors of tho Bourse. This result of the interview was 
not attained, simply because it was impossible. Egypt and 
those who have helped or spoiled Egypt must go through 
their very unpiciusant quarter of an iiour as well as they 
can. But Lord Dkuby’s visit was not altogether fruitless. 
If it did not cause, it at least coincided with, a significant 
chango that has passed over the spirit of French jourualism. 
Tho notion that to help Egypt was to annoy England, and 
w(is therefore a coursu of action made desirable by con- 
siderations of patriotio pride, died away after it bad for a 
very short time found expression in the utterances of ardent 
journalists. Thai, under circumstances in which French 
susceptibility might have been easily awakened, there 
was so little response to tho appeal made to the 
national jealousy of England, marks how times are 
changed. It really soerns as if tho famous last cartridge 
of Waterloo had been burnt. It cannot be said that then> 
is any ecstatic friendship between the two nations just now, 
or any of that enthusiasm for a common purpose which 
awakened a temporary union during the Crimean war. 
Special alliances generally leave something of coolness 
beliind them, and tho experieuco of tho Criuieau war is not 
likely to make us very anxious to look on eoinpaniotiship 
in arms as tho best means of cementing our frierulship with 
Franco. Nor did the part wo played during tho German 
war win for us much of tho atl’oction of France. The 
private bcnovolenco of EnglLshmen was encrgutio and pro- 
fuse in its endeavours to relieve the sufl'ering which the 
war caitscd, and it is very much to the credit of the French 
that they wore grateful for what was done, and show’ed 
themselves above resenting kindness. But tho political 
action of England was too impartial to please those who 
were suffering all the evils of war. Tho ft*cling of France 
to England, and the feeling of England to Franco, is not 
that of friendship and intimate union bo much as that of 
a good-humoured wish to get on well togetlior. Under tho 
iiiflnenco of habit and of increasing intercourse, the old 
idea that whatever the one nation gained the other lust 
has gradually died away. A conviction has sprung up that 
there is room for both in tho world if they will but take 
things pleasantly as they come. It is found that for tho 
most part these wishes are substantially in harmony. Tho 
same causes in a large degree determine the policy of both 
countries, and each constantly exercises a strong, though 
not very lively, influence on the other. 

To the adoption by France of a moderate and sensible 
foreign policy since the war no one bos contributed more 
than Duke Deca/.kh, and Lord Derby adequately rcprcBents 
what has now become the traditional ibt*eign policy of 
England. Whatever may be the Ministry, it deals with 
foreign questions on the same principles and in much tho 
same w'ay. There aro of course some things that one 
Ministry will do and another will not do. Within narrow 
liniits each may show its own special kind of courage. Tho 
last Ministry had tho courage to settle tho Alabama diffi. 
culty by getting arbitrators to fine England, and the 
present Ministers had the courage to buy the Canal shares. 
But acts like those only betray minor differences amidst 
a general agreemont. We have settled down into a 
general wish to hold our own, promote commerce, and try 
to keep things quiet among our neighbours. At first 
sight this sort of foreign policy may seem a departure 
from the old spirited policy of the Palmerston days. But 
this would be to misread the character and history of Lord 
Palmerston. He had to deal with a very different Europe 
from that in which we now* live. All that England is 
anxious to see upheld was then attacked ; it is now left at 
peace, and allowed to thrive as it can. By a vigorous 
policy, by constantly showing Russia and France, and, in 
a less degree, Austria, that be was not to be bullied, 
he broke dow^i, or at least helped to bre^ dpwn, a vast 

g stem of despotism, repression, and arrogant interference, 
nglahd is peaceful now, boewso she aae got wlHi(j||io 
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wantBi ftBd oaa affind noi to intor&re yfhea inUirfimnoe | 
it genmlly diamditod. France biwi been imbn^ with a 
like spirit of ]xioderation« partly by the calamities which 
^ she loM safferod, aod partly ^ the increase of good Knee 
among all olasses, except Socialist and Ultramontane 
fanatics. precedent of a difficulty being settled 

the use of a little patienoe and right judgment makes it 
easier to settle other questions in a similar way as they 
arise. When, more than thirty years ago, the Quckn paid 
her first visit to Lonis Pmupps, French patriotism ^w 
excited, beoanse it was thought that the Kino had lowered 
bis oonntry by going to meet a Sovereign who was not 
only a guest, nut a lady. Thai even the silliest French 
journalist should trouble himself about such a matter scorns 
now as impossible as that he should be unhappy about 
the enstoms of an African tribe. Those who love'to look on 
the dark side of things are fond oF questioning the boasts of 
general progress ; but it cannot be denied that the world has 
made on ad vanoo in the art of treating things sensibly. When 
we treat a matter of business with Fmnce, we simply 
wish to treat it as a matter of business, and neither give nor 
take offence. England was able to bo of some use to 
France last spring at Berlin by simply dwelling on notorious 
facts, and exploding the ridiculous notion that France was 
arming for an immediate w*ar of vengeance. We may even 
boast that we have got to that pitch of business-like good 
sense that we do not mind being laughed at when wo feel 
we doservo it. The Russians have naturally boeu diverted 
by Mr. Disraeli’s quaint notion of baffiing them in Asia by 
giving the Queen a new name, and, with a sense of humour 
which does them credit, they purpose, it is said, welcoming 
tho adoption of the title of Empress of India by a solemn 
declaration that they quite approve of it. To patronize us 
by applauding our now engine of hostility tt^wards them 
is a fair retort on their part, even if it is to amuse them- 
selves at our expense. 

In spite of our increasing communications with all tho 
world, and of tho rise of other Powers lo tho front rank, 
France still remains tho only foreign country which really 
interests Englishmen, Every day tho telegraph tbrings to 
London a summary of French nows which equals the amount 
of English news in many provincial papers. The career 
of M. Gamukita is followed here perhaps with more atten- 
tion than that of any English statesman. A murder 
or an accident in a French department is made as much 
of here as a murder or accident in Laiicaslnre or Wales. 
A whole host of benevolent busybodies ore on the alert to 
. gain the first intelligence of a Franch river rising above its 
usual level, and so win the honour of calling a meeting and 
Blurting a subscription. The cuiTOnt literature of France 
lias not perhaps as graat an intluonce in England as it used to 
have; but this is not because England is not nrady to under- 
go tho influence, but because France does not produce 
a literature adequate for the purpose. What may bo said of 
France on this head may, however, be said of other countries 
as well. Tho absolute dearth of youthful genius tliroughout 
Europe is one of the most curious features of tho age. There 
is not, so far as our recollection servers, a writer anywhere 
who has made himself famons at tho age at which Lord 
Btbok died. Wo ourselves look almost exclusively to one 
or two novelists and one or two poets of old standing for 
works of imagination. All we can say is that, if France 
would but bo kind enough to give ns a new writer of 
gcuiua, we should woloomo him a.s gladly aa if he 
had been bom in London. On the other hand, wo 
may have the satisfaction of observing that the in- 
fluence of England on Franco becomes every d'ly 
more noticeable, not only in the sphere of commcrco and in 
economical questions, but in the far more irrifx)r taut sphere 
of general politics. For a long time it seemeil ns if all 
Frenchmen were like tho Bourbons, and would learn and 
forget nothing. They appeared to bo able to do nothing 
Bxcept very foolish things in tho sacred name of Order, or 
very foolish things in the sacred name of the 
Revolution. At last they seem to havo taken a start, 
and in what may be fairly termed an English direc^on. 
The recent elections were the work of men who seemed 
anxious to have it understood that they wore not quite so 
chil^h as had been supposed. It is nofrilcss to say 
that nothing more than a start has been made. The 
French are &r enough still from the days of free but 
courteous discuBsion, and of an amiable Oqimorvaiivo Go. 
vemmeut gently following out Liberal pri^ioiples. But, in 
apite of muoh petty injustiee and of the ^hortsightod 
j^umpW of party viokaiKi they bave^ itmay be hoped, got 


so far on the right road that, instead of copying the mere 
foruis of Parliamentaiy governm^t, they have beguii' to 
see its real meaning, and to see that it, or whatever Mj 
bo deemed worthy to replace it, can only rest on the desire 
of men at once to act for themselves and to make fair allow**' 
anoes for others. 


PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

P ETITION tiS to the Houses of Parliament supplv a con- 
venient text for constitutional disquisitions, oocause, 
like many other insciiatiouH, they survive from an earlier 
pelitieai epocli, and are gradually passing into the stage of 
fictions. Thera was a time when a petition to Parlmmeut 
was tho only safe mode of expressing a wish for tlie redress 
of a grievance. In times of excitement public meetings 
held on tho pretext of preparing petitions served the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the local strength of a party, Bometimes 
not without a secondary porposo of intimidation. It is now 
more than thirty years since the House of Commons fbund 
it necessary to prohibit by Standing Order the debates 
which formerly arose on petitions as they were presented 
At on earlier lime tho Orders in Council which practically 
suppressed neutral trade were mainly defeated by 
Brougham’s pertinacity in denouncing them night after 
night in speeches in support of petitions. A practice 
which may even in Brougham's time have been endurable 
was necessarily abandoned when tho number of Parliamen- 
tary speakers ninltipliod tenfold. Feargus O’Connor’s 
Chartist petition in 1848 was perhaps the last attempt te 
employ tho old-fushionod machinery for purposes of ajriW 
iion ; but the fijrm of collecting signatures, and of 
presenting a largo number of petitions on tho same 
subject, is still observed by the promoters of compulsory 
abslincnco, of inspection of convents, of deceased wife’s 
sisters, and of many other minor projects of legislaiioo. 
A Committee on Petitions performs the modest and useful 
function of examining all aocuTuents of the class, and of 
reporting to the House their substance, the number of 
signatures, and any special matters which may call for 
observation. From time to time petitioners cither attempt 
dull practical jokes, or take the opportunity of ventiog 
their passions and ])rejudices in violent language. It then 
becomes the duty of tbo Committee to call the attention cf 
tho Speaker, or of tho House, to the impropriety ; and if 
tho liberal rules of Parliament are violated, the petition, 
after attaining more than its due share of notoriety, is 
formally rejected. As might be expected, sectarian bigotiy 
is ouo of tbo most fruitful souroes of such infringements ii' 
Parliamcntaiy order. One or two Dissenting congrega- 
tions, or perhaps impostors assuming their uames, h^ in- 
cluded in a potition, in support of Sir T. Chambrrb's inqui- 
sitorial Bill, libels on conventual establishments which 
were offensive to Roman Catholic members. Mr. Nswnis- 
GATR, who appeared to havo presented the petitions, Was 
unacquaiid/od with their contents, and he believed that hie 
name had boon used without authority. Tho petitions 
were « jocted, and tho Speaker properly reminded members 
that it was their duty to take care that their petitions were 
conformablo with the rulos of the House. 

The questions which arise on tho Boulogne petition are, 
if possible, of less practical importance, while they are 
perhaps rnora attractive to votaries of curious and useless 
political knowledge. Many of the respectable inhabitants 
of Boulogne, including the Mayor, joined with a number of 
English residents in a petition to the House of Commons 
for tho elevac;it>n of ilie English Vico-Consulato in the town 
to the rank of a Consulaic. Tho proposed change is 
pro|)erly within tlio eonipct^iice of tho .Foreign Office, and 
it is generally not desirable th.ifc tins House of Commons 
shoiild interfere with official details. Parliament from time 
to time jiropoKCs restrictions on tho cost of public esta- 
blishments, as when an ilLadvisod Committee twenty years 
ago caused the withdrawal of the Emliassies from Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. A motion for increase of rank or 
salary, though it may not transcend tho powers of tho 
Houifo of Commons, is evidently more objectionable. It 
would ^ highly inexpodient that public officers should look 
to Parliament for promotion or aavantogo. lui, He ease of 
Boulogi’o tbo question was not whether the player of the 
petition should bo granted, but whether the pejatm itself 
should be received. It is surprising that the Sfsakkr, 
who is the vigilant and accurate guardian qf IWUiuneiiibaTy 
propriety, shpuld in tho first instance h^ve {uoilined to 
fevoQp tho claim of the petitioners, Ibere in no doubt that 
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forci^jners within English jurisdiction aro entitled, if they 
think fit, to petition Parliament for the removal of any 
grievances which thcT* may BtiflTer, ot for any privileges 
which they may desire ; but, if aliens were to take part by 
petition or otherwise in domestic affairs, their intrusion 
would be resented and, if necessary, checked. A fon^igner 
residing abroad has nothing to do with English adminis- 
tration, although ho may happen to have dealings wit h an 
English Consulate. A still stronger objection to hia claim 
to petition is that, in recognizing his pretensions, Purlia- 
mout would seem to assert rights i»f its own ovt*r tho snb- 
joctfl of a foreign Oovomrmmt. If the citizens of Bonlngno 
want 'anything winch tho English Goverumemt ciin grant, 
their regalar conrso would be to apply to tlmii* own Govern- 
ment» T^ich can at its discretion direct its Ambassador to 
make any representations whicli may bo deemed ail vi sable. 
It may bo admitted that the French Government is not likely 
to express its jealousy of the conduct of the Boulogne ]>otN 
tioners^ bat matters of form ought always to bo reguhiloil 
by the atriciest and soundest principles. A precedent, 
might bo found for the Boulogne petition in the ancient, 
practice, which oxistod within living mcmoiy, of appointing 
at the beginning of every Parliament certain Triers of Pet i- 
tions from Gascony. When GLOiaiE lit. at tlii» time of the 
Irish TJniou tacitly discoii t inned tho claim of his pn3d(ices- 
sors to tho crown of France, a remnant of tho not le.ss 
obsolote claim to tho dukedom of Gascony or Aquitaine was 
still retained for a timo. 

Ono among many reasons for rejecting tho Boulogne 
petition is tho inconvoaiimco of cstablislnng a preeodent 
lor reciprocity. There have been several instance's uf 
applications by English subjoct.s to foreign Governments 
for purposes which wore always importineui, and smuei lines 
seditioua. In 1848 Irish agitator a organized dojnilations to 
the Provisional (iovornment, of F ranco ; and it was in 
deferenoo to tho vigorous remoiisininces ol Ijord PALMt.r.'^ioN 
that Lam AUXIN F., tlicu Foreign Minister, answered with a re- 
buff Mr. Smith O’ Bui kn ' s requests f'M’ aid against thcKrigli.-li 
Government. The mis.siuii of ui«mbei'.s (»f t!i<3 Ih‘aci5 So- 
ciety to tho Emperor Nu uolaj^, 011 the ovo tIh; Crimeau 
War, was less culpable in intention ; bur. it wjw universally 
aud justly disapproved. Many y ears afterwards a small sec- 
tion of Liverpool politicians applied directly to the Kmperiir 
of the Fhench with the same disregard of .sound and estab- 
lished rules. It was lately stated in the Koa.so of Commons 
that three millions of Arnorican Irishmen were about to 
petition Farliamcut for an amnosty ; but a better informed 
moiuber explained that tho petition uus addressed not to 
the English House of Cominon.s, but to tho American 
Congress. Some of the petitioiuTs are probably sub- 
jects of the Crown resident iu the United hingdoin, 
but it is not likely that Coiigr<‘.ss will hesitate 
to acknowledge their right uf petition. An irnprao- 
ticablo request is perhaps appropriatidy addressed to an 
Assembly which has no power to grant it. Direct redations 
between English subjects and foreign tiovmnincutH have 
always boon discouraged. No Englislnnan can pro]»erly 
.iccept a foruigu order witlhiiit leave of the Crown, and 
(>ennissiou to w(?ar foreign (lc<roratioii.s is rarely a'*c(»riU»dto 
civilians. A petition to the House of Ct)rumons may be 
cuusidered to be by ono degree moro .sitIohs and practical 
than a riband and u star. 

The chai'actoristio Umacity of English enstoma will pro- 
bably long prevent rurlnnuentary petitions from falling 
into desnutudo, but tho effect which they were forini'riy 
intended to produce is now attained by means more con- 
sistent with modern habits. Newspaper's, in addition to 
many other function.s, servo to stnno extent tho purpo.'?e of 
petitions, by presenting to Parliament both thu opinions 
and the arguments of different political parties. Letier.s of 
constituents to their memhers probably receive moro atten- 
tion than petitions transmitted for presentation, especially 
when they require au answer. Tho return of a mombm* 
to Buppoiithe Government or tho Oppo.sition is e<]utvalciit 
to a petition by tho majority of electors for the mc.a- 
BuroB which are respectively proposed by ono or 
the other party. A vote, and the reasons for which it is 
given, have tho advanttigc of not being submitted to the 
conaorship either of the Committee on Petitions or of the 
Speaker. The Nkwdegatq petitioners aru at liberty to 
vote for any candidate, if they can find him, who professes 
to believe in the scandalous figments of their prurient 
imaginations. Tho inhabitantfl of Boologue are nufortu* 
natmy not In a positiou to vote for English members ; but 
they must oooaolo themselves with their contribution to 


tho ranks of their own Senate and Okmibmf of I)ej>ntia0.» 

On the present occasion th^ have bad the opportuxiity of 
calling tho attention of the House of Commona to thdv 
ni^cnt need of an English ConsuL Fremchniea are too 
patriotic not to admit the force of tho objection which/^ 
has been raised to the interference of forciTOei •/ with the 
public affairs of an independent State. It is only in a 
figurative and inaccurate phraso that Boulogne, or any 
other French town, is called an English oolony.^ Aj 
Thackkiiay said, an untravellod Englishman who wishes 
to be impressed by the cjontrast of foreign countries with 
his own ought to land at Boulogne or Calais, and then 
come straight homo. Ho will in a few hours have seen a 
community which is different from Englishmen in looks, 
in language, and in modes of thought ; and which cannot 
even petition tlie House of Commons. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 

rilllE Chamber of Deputies has sat for a month and has 
X annulled titlcou elections. Tho majority are probably 
of opinion that thi.s is not an unprofitablo u.<to to put thoir 
timo to. M(3st of tho.so fifteen vacancies will bo filled np 
by men of sounder Kepublienn views than the deputies 
who have been unsi^atod, and the majority, which already 
has very sulficiout power in tho Chamber, will have it more 
abundantly. Of oourso there is nothing to be said for this 
mode of deciding disputed elections. It makes a question 
which should turn entirely upon comparison oi evidence, turn 
, entirely upon a comparison of party strength. But, given 
! that till) s)'stem ovists, this particular instance of its exercise 
has ]U‘rLap8 caused tuoro outcry than it fairly deserves. 

■ M. Bi'KFKT made no sec.rot of his dotorminatirm to manage 
the cloo lions ; and when after all hia managomont they wont 
I against liiiu, it was not surprising that tho victorious 
1 party shoulil scrutinize pretty aoverely tlie manner in 
1 which be had carried out his resolution. No doubt the 
j fuct that, a Boriapartist or a Royalist had been returned 
! was tho indication of irregularity that first seized on their 
: attention. But among the tittoen elections which have 
lnM}u annulled on the pica of official pressure, there are pro- 
bably none in which official pressure was not freely exercised. 
It i.H always difficult to say which of two parties should make 
the first stop towards oxending their ways, but in the present 
Ciwo it would have been hardly reasf>nable to ex|[)ect the Re- 
publicans to set the example. They had Buffbrud too long 
under Jil. Bupfjst’s rule not to have many grudges to 
gratify when they found thenosolves in power. And among 
all their grounds of quarrel with him none had been so 
bitter and persistent as hia control of the raumcipilities. 
Ho had been implored to rolax liis hold on them before the 
eloetioiiB, and lie had as good as replied that it was only 
for the sake of the elections that he cared about tho politics 
of a Mayor. There is a special pleasure doubtless in 
making M. Bukkkt see that even in tho few places 
where his plan snceeeded it only succeeded for a month. 
I'he opportunity for tho Republicans to show that they are 
better than their adversaries will come when the verifica- 
tion of powers has been completed. If the Government 
arc well advised, they will scrupulously abstain from exeii;- 
iug any pressuro on the ele<itions which must be held to 
fill tho vacant seat^. One aide or tho other must sot tho 
j example in this respect, if any real improvement is to bo 
cffocl’ud, and it is plainly the party iu power who have tho 
ability, and ought to have the will, to make a beginning. 
M. Gamuktta will bo doing a better service to tho State if 
he keeps a close watch on tho doings of tho Administration as 
regai'ds the elections than if he devotes hia whole strength 
to oat-mancLMivring tho priests. So far as the clergy pass 
beyond the region of strictly spiritual influence, they pro- 
bably do more good than harm to the Republic. Every 
I iu^danco of resort to unlawful means of rotuming a 
! Legitimist or an Ul tramontane is an implied admission 
! that their candidate would have been defeated if only 
' lawful means had been employed. When the illegality is 
on the side of Republioan administration this argument 
can be employed with still more damaging force. 

M. Ricakd is about to make a further change in tkcscomi* 
positiou of his official staff. When this has b^n aemm- 
plished, something like five- and- twenty prefects wiR haro 
boon dismissed, besides a still larger nuniMr . who will hai^ 
boensentto tumovoranew leaf in a new department It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Oovemmeat did not feel 
itself strong enough dispense wUk tfati ^ 
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piib^ai:l >ivtU 0 . iVanoei well have be 0 a,,^fwed the | 
additional ebmeot ol dcimovalixation whieK ibe fmetiee of i 
^ividinii^.tlio apoUfi tnnst inevitably introdnee. It is stmige ; 
that 31. GitfBBiTA, in doferenoe to whom tlicso obatiges | 
may be eiif!f>oaed to liavo beep made, sboald upt soo^ bow 
immonaoly the power of an nnpopolar Govomiaent is in- 
cx^od by the practice of dismisstitg what in England ia 
kiiowp as the pormanent stoft’ at every obaugo of 3liiuatry. 
A really popular Qoverumout does not need, and conse- 
qacutly does not profit by, tbeso occidental snpporLs ; 
but to on nnpopuiar Government the fa^rt ihat its sub- 
ordinates know that their interests arc iudi».soIabl 3 ^ associ- 
ated with those of the Administration is a very groat , 
source of strength. If the principle is rigidly cai-ricd j 
oat, the additional votes that its application scenres count ^ 
for soineiliing, and the iiiiluonoo that an officinl is likely j 
to exercise when be is working for bis own interest as well ! 
as for that of his cmplojors will be of a more searching and 
cifcctnal, and, at the same time, of a loss easily detected, 
kind than that which ho exercises when be is merely acting 
in obedience to orders. It is true, of ooux'se, that at present 
only a few specially obnoxious ]ircfccts and sub-prefects 
have been removed, but the system is one which can 
hai'dly fail to be applied universally if it is onco accepter] 
as applicable to the higher ranks of the service. The same 
desiro U) make a change of Ministry lelt which now 
animates the llepuhlicau party at Versailles will extend 
itself to the Republicans in every conimnne, and the 
Government will find it difficult to resist the pressure ; 
brought to bear upon them by their local supporters to | 
give them the ohance of au up point tiicnt. 

31. Rigard and Ai. Raoul Duval huvo exchanged thrugis 
in the Chiimbor, with the result of greatly delighting the 
Lett, and very much shockiug ihoso who expect Parlia- 
mtailary business in Franco to be carried on with as much 
calmness as in England. The Report of the Ainuesiy 
Committee was prcsoiitcd on Tuesday, and the Government 
proposed to adjourn the discussion ol‘ it till after tlic Easter 
holidays. The llonaparlists* insisted tliat it ought to be 
taken at onco, and upon this motion M. Raoul Duval made 
a speech, the principal object of w'hich sec'tus to have been 
to extend the patronage of tho lionapartists to the Oovurn- 
inent, with the view probably of damaging ihom in tho 
e^o.i of tho Left. You and your Republic, ho said in 
cll'ect, are on your trial If you behuvej well we shall 
not opfioao yon; wo may oven in time come to give 
you active support. Tho Ministeu of tlie iNiKiiiOH rightlj" 
oiiough saw m this an intiuiation that the Ronapurtists 
w<»iiUl be ready uuder certalu ci ream stances to withdraw 
their claims in favour of tho Republican Govemment, 
.and ho wa.s equally assured that t.o allow this oficr 
to pass ur. noticed would be to sow tho seeds <d’ di.scord 
between the Rep ubli can Government and riie Republican 
party. Accordingly bo iuierm])ted M. Duval with tho 
vrords, which promise to become IhuiDiis, ** L(*s partis 
“ ciechus n’ont pas a abdiquor,” ThanU ynu for nothing; 
au offer to abdicate can only be in place hen the sove- 
reign is still on the throne. After be lias Ih'cu de])asod ho 
1ms no longer any power to give away !!(» cannot take 
oiT with bis own hand tho crown winch lins siiaiehcd 
from his head by others. This is now tin* position of the 
Bimapai-tista, Nai*ot.eon 111. was deposed by a vote of tho 
AsBombly, and the Empire had tuiicii still unrlier. It will 
be time enough for tho friomls of his bon to talk of abdi- 
cating in favour of tho Ropiibllc when they luive something 
to hand over to their successors. Tlie Republic exists 
in virtue of tho national vote, not by tho sutreraneo 4tr 
Bupport of a deposed party. 31. Duval said trul^'' enough 
that bo was uot oocuHtomed to hear tlii.s langunge from tiie 
lipB of a Minister ; and it has boon objected that, in using it, 
M. Rioaed rejected allies who might In'roa'ter have been 
useful to litzn, and intensified divisions whieh it would havo 
been bettor to heal. Vitie notion of Ft tun h parties making 
peace oU round and promiHing to dwi-il tugeiber iu unity 
for evermore may be a pretty thotixy^ but for a long time 
to come it can be nothing more than a pretty theory. The 
Bonapartists may talk ofabdicating, but we may bo jquite 
sure that nothing ifi Aixther from their tltoughis, Thoir 
desire Im probably been to associaie uieuisolvoB with the 
Ministry, in the that the Istft, disguated at the ^pe- 
rialist leanings of the nominally Bopublioan Government, 
would break out into some open mamfestationB ef.dissatis* 
faptioxb and enable tte*B^parthM» W draw the tjbat 
tS^j^ubliban party is not sui&oicuLly boraogeuiBOos to have 
fie ecmdttot of affitixs entrusted to it. if this was U. DcvalVi 


intoniiou, it has signally failed. 3L Ricaud’s jqpeeoh 
made it clear that the uover&mcmt will under no pivoniiou 
slimocs look fur support to the Bouap«irtiats, and thaohoeni 
with which H. Duval's spouch was received by tho^Bight 
seem to show that tluj Conservative Opposition is contet^i 
to bear a distinctly Iiaperiallst charaetter. Kothing could 
be better for the Ministry than bctlL these rcBnlta. The 
discontent of the advanced Ri^pubUcans will be greatly 
modified by the discovery that tiiero ia no secret ailiauco 
between the Cabinet and tho Bouapui'tista, and they may 
bu proportionatol^' Icvss exacting in thoir deinaxuls for prpot 
of geniiiitely Kepublican diapoaitiong on tho part of indl«i 
vidual Aliuiatera. The country will seo that the ohoicNi 
which there was supposed to bo between the Republic 
soino uiidefinod form of Conservatism is no longer open, 
and ihat tlio f>nly Government that can replace tho 
Republic is the Govornruent of Napoleox IV. 


NAVAL DISOIPIJNE. 

I T ig to l>o hoped that any indincretioDg into wfaicb Mr. 

Anderson may have fallen iu bringing the case of the 
AlharLa before the Hougo of Commons will not be allowed 
to projudico the cousidcraiiou of what is undoubtedly a 
very serious question. There can be no juatificatiou fbr 
iiitrodueitig tho name of the Qu££N on one side or on 
other ; and the best way of dealing with the subject is, iu 
I'act, to regard it as simx>ly an ordinary case ol runidng 
down at b( a. The singular course which the Admiralty 
has chosen to adept makes it difiicult to ascertain the exact 
position of the question. It ig known that there has beau 
a ptivato iiiquiiy into the circumstances of the ; 

thul this inquiry resulted iu what amounted to a verdict 
agaiust CapUiin Wulcu; and that tho Admiralty hea 
accordingly reprimanded that officer. The evideuce/bow* 
ever, on which this decision is based is withheld; not 
is it known what is tho nature of the reprimand which bag 
been bestowed on Ouptaiu Welch. It is possible that tho 
Admiraliy, having thus passed sentence, cannot con- 
venientiy re-open tho question and order a court-martial, 
though tho First Loud says that, if Captaiu WsLCfi asks 
for one, he can have it ; but, even on this assumption, 
it cannot bo admitted that there i$ nothing more to 
be done, and that the question is finally cloiied. It is 
clear that there is a ijrimd funic case of mauHlaaghtor 
against one, if not both, of tho commanders of tim 
A/fjcria, and no one can doubt that, under ordinaiy 
oircnmBlauu's, these otllcors would boiore this have had 
to answer a crnninal charge. AYbatever excuse ibero 
may havo been for delaying this step for a time, tliare 
is none now. it cannot bu pretouded that in such a case 
tho authority oi the Admiralty excludes or overrides tho 
jurisdictiuu of the’ criminal tribunals, or tliat the circum- 
BtatKK3 of ail officer being connected with a Royal yacht 
placets him Ijcyond the reach of the law. Tho caso of the 
AlOcrtu and lii^ihiuv is, iu fact, very similar to iliatof the 
Frttiicouifi and thi* Siiuihclifdn, In both cases a vessel iu 
broad ilayliglit olindly runs down another vessel. Yet, 
while the Uapiam of the Franconia is at the present moment 
in prison awaniug Ncntcuce, tho officers wjio were con- 
cerned i;) the other liisastur are exempted oven from trial. 
It is truo that the offence of the Captain of the 
Fra, icon i a Wiis aggnivatcd by his cowardly desertion of liis 
victims, and that nothing could have been more gallant 
I than the coaduci of those on board the AlheHa in this ro- 
spcct. This, howo\ cr, dues not affect the qfiostion ivkother 
the couimanders of the latter shoiiKl bo sci^t^ncd from a crim- 
inal prosecution. It is absurd to suppose tliat thc publio will 
accept tho result of a privaio inquiry as a satisfitotory settle- 
mom of such a qiicsiiuq. Nor indeoikis it cuougU that wo 
should know tho cvidoiice on which tho Admiralty bus 
acted ; it is indispensable to the proper administration of jus- 
^ce in such a case tlmt there should be a full and open judicial 
investigation. It is all very well to say that gubatautiai 
I justice has been done, and ihat there is bu need to raku Up 
unpleasant fiuto. But the public has at present no means 
of judging whctlicr the justioo is suhs^tia! or unsulh** 
siantiai. It may porbaps bo argued that it |b iiot 
tho businoss of the Admiralty to go boyood its owA jurk- 
di^ton in dealing with olficevs ; but it is at any mto tho 
duty of the Goverumout to soo that tba law is equally 
enforced in all cases, without nespect of persona. As for 
as the public haa any ovidonoe before a mere reprimand 
is every inadequate panishment for such xuisoonduot as 
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tbat imputed to Oapfcain Wklch his own official soporiora, 

and it is necessary to protest against an evil procedent» 

All that Mr. Ward Hunt could say in defence of his 
•course in this mattor was that it is usual to have con- 
fidential inquiries for the benefit of the autborities ; but he 
apparentl;^ overlooked the fact that the only object of these 
inquiries is to guide the authorities as to whether fhrther 
proceedings shall bo taken» and that they ought not to ^ 
used as a substltuto for such proceedings. For instance^ 
it may have been reasonable enough that a private court 
should inquire into the question of personal responsibility 
as regards the command of the Alberta ; and if it advised 
that Captain Weu^h, and not Prince Luinjnokn, was re- | 
aponsiblet the Admiralty can hardly bo blamed tor acting j 
on tbat opinion. But when the court farther decided that i 
Captain Wklch was not only responsible, but to blame, it ; 
was plainly the duty of the Admiralty to scud him before 
a court-martial at the earliest opportunity. It must be 
evident to everybody except Mr. Ward Hunt that private 
inquiries for the purpose of providing tbo aulhoritioa with 
confidential advice do not answer the sumo purpose as the 
•regular procoHses of judicial inquiry. Yet this is an halluci- 
nation which has dangerously porvadetl Mr. Hunt’s ad- 
ministration of naval uiTairs. It is not only in this 
ono case that he has assumed tlio right of exercising 
the functions of judge on private inforination, and disre- 
garding the usual formalities ob.sin*ved on such occa- 
sions. Tho truth is that Mr. Hunt has systematically 
•quasliod all public inquiries since ho has been at tho Ad- 
. miralty. Wc have ii'orn time to tinio called attention to his 
extraordinary proceedings in this res])eol, and Mr. Gosoden 

• on Monday summed them up very clearly. Mr. Goschen, 
indeed, as a former Firat Jjord, is somewhat tender to his 
BuccosBor. He thinks that Mr. Hunt was justified in over- 
riding tho judgment of the court- martial in tho Vanguard 
oasu; but here again Mr. Hunt acted on private evidence, 
without waiting for or permitting furiln r inquiry by the 
same or by another court- mar tiul, Again, 'vhen an accident 
hapj>eni*d to tho Iron Duke, aft^f^r a ini'^Kutliug ofiicial com- 
munioation had been published to throw dust hi tho eyes 
of ilio public, the mutter was retnitted to a private court 
of inquiry, and to this day nobody k»iow.s exactly who was 
to blame, or whether any one wa.s punished for a scandalous 
oversight which niight, under other circtmistancos, have 
led to the loss of a second ironclad. Soon after, the 
running down of a Norwegian bark by tho Monarch W'as 
huslu'd up in a similar way; and Mr. Hunt now wishes 

. to npply his favourite process to the case of tho Alberta, 
It is obvious that if this r»jrt of thing is tolerated, it 
will gradually hariLm into a system, and tlie navy will 
find icself ill the hands of a despot who condemns or 
acquits entirely at his own pcr.soual diseriJtion, and 
on the strength of secret informal ion. It does not ro- 
quin? niiich consideration to see that this is a very sorioas 
iuuovatiou, and equally iujnrious to the service and to 
the public iutoreslH. It is, in fact, Imperialism in its 
worst form. Hitherto the impartiality of judicial ad- 
ministration in the navy has botn .secured by open 

• CO iu*t8- martial in all important ca'^C:!; but accoiiling to 
Mr. Hunt's system cpicstions of the gravest character, 
going to t he very roots of discipline unci afiecting tho effi- 
ciency and loyally of the Rorvicc, arc disposed of by secret 
and mysterious proces.ses which renli^ir any clicck or super- 

• vision impossible. ^ 

Tho most iiupressivo speech in iho debate was that, of 
AdmiiTil Eger'I'ON, who spoke with thi, auilyjrity of a 
tical sailor, and no doubt exprcasivil the feeling of Iho main 
body of his profession. Ho said lie could not sit quietly 
and allow the exti*aordinary theories in regard to responsi- 
bility which had been placed before the House to pass un- 
challenged. In hh) opinion tho principle on which Prince 
Leiningen was released from responsibility would involve 
an entire change in tho instructions given to naval officers, 
and it was unfair both to tho Prince and Captain Welch 
that they should not have had an opportnniiy of defend, 
ing themselves before a court-martial. The state of things 
on board the Alberta^ as far as tho published evidence goes, 
was certainly remarkable. There was no look-out what- 
over ip the bows of the lloyal yacht. Prince Lkin- 
iKCKN and Captain Welch were both on tho steoring- 
bridge , each fancying he was looking out, though neither 
eaw the danger of the Mutletoe till the qaartermaater roused 
the Captain by a slap on tho back to a sense of his 
position ; and then both tho Prince and tho Captain rushed 
4>ver to the telogruph bell, and, as the Prince himself 


admits, came into personal collision over the handle dt the 
instrument. It should be added that the view from the 
bridge is obstructed by the funnel and the shdierwhouse^- 
and tliat it was open to any members of the B^yal suite— 
even, it is said, ladies — for gossiping pur^osea. If loyalty 
has to be appealed to on such a subieot, it ought to excite 
strong indignation that the life of the Qubbk should have 
been endangered in this almost incrediblv reckless manlier. 
Instead of extra precautions being taken, the most or- 
dinary precautions appear to have oeen neglected. Most 
people will share Admiral Egebton*s rep^t that some 
further steps have not been taken to vindicate- publio 
justice in this case ; hut it may bo hoped that it is not yet 
too late to bring the Admiralty to 'its senses. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AT MELBOURNE. 

T he recent struggle in tho Parliament of Victoria 
shows that our Australian follow-subjects would be 
fully able to hold their own against the stoutest combatants 
in the United States Congress. Tho unsuccessful attempt 
of Mr. Berry to stop tho supplies, and the successful 
counter-attempt of Sir James M*Cullogh to ailenoe tho 
minority, arc quite worthy of tho days when “ Old Thad 
‘‘Ste evens” gave tho tone to debate at Washington. Where 
80 much political passion has bt^cn evoked, it is painful not 
to bo able to sympathize unrcservoilly with cither party. 
The only way in which spectators can sharo the rapture of 
tho strife is by heartily espousing ono side or the other ; 
and if there is anybody in this country who can bring him- 
self to feel that great issues hang on tho success of tho 
Ministry or of tho leader of Oppt)sition, ho may bo con- 
gratulated on the stirring sensations which the account of 
the cofifiict will excite in him. Most reasonable English- 
men, however, will see almost equal cause for regret in the 
discreditable tactics of tbo Opposition and in the high- 
handed measure by which these tactics have been defeated. 
Mr. Berry is probably ono of those politicians who care 
nothing for Rirliumentary institutions except in so 
far as they can be made to servo their own purposes. 
Had ho boon anything butter ho would have withdrawn his 
opposition to the voting of Huppllos rather than allow so 
dangerous an expedient as tho cloture to bo introduced 
into Victoria. It was evident that the Ministerial 
majority was large enough to carry Sir J\aies M‘Oullocit's 
Resolution; anti if Mr. Berry had really valued freedom of 
debate, he would not have left it to sustain a check which, 
whatever assurances tho Minister may give to tho contrary, 
admits of being repeated whenever a majority feels un- 
able to answer, or is irritated at failing to convince, an ob- 
stinate minority. Possibly Mr. Berry foresees a time 
coming when tho weapon which Sir James M'Culloch 
has now forged may be used with equal elfect to silence tbo 
present majority. Mr. Berry's “ policy " is apparently 
summed up in a system of taxation which shall redress, as 
far as fiscal expedients can do it, tho inequality between 
rich and poor ; and somo of tbo recent elections seem to 
show that this policy has a large number of supporters 
in tho colony. Should it triumph at tho next general 
election, Mr. Berry will probably bo quite as eager to put 
down tho factious opposition of those who have something 
to lose as Sir Jame.s M'Cullogii has been to put down tho 
faciioUH opposition of those who have everything to 
gain. 

The immediate causo of this singular conflict was tho 
proposal of tlie Ministry to impose an Income-tax, instead 
of supplying tho deficiency in tho revenue and gratifying 
tho popular desire for Protection by further additions to 
tho Customs duties. Tho Opposition insisted that a scheme 
of this startling kind ought not to be adopted witbont an 
appeal to tho electors, even thongh tho Government might 
happen to command a majority. In fact, Mr. Berry’s 
contention is that the Legislative Assembly no longei' 
represents its constituents* It is plain tbat, if a majority 
could use this plea whenever they are outnnmbered in a 
division, tho conduct of publio business would booome im- 
possible. Dissolution would follow upon dissolution with 
no longer interval between them than such as snfiiced for 
the diaoovery of some oolonrablo plea Uiat the opinion of 
tbo oleotora had changed since the last contest* If the 
members do not reproduce with anffioient rapidity the 
variations of those whom they represent, there is no^lp 
for it but to wait until 'ihe Ai^tebly has come to an md, 
whether by accident or by efflux of time. Mr» Berry is 
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a ]X)vertU majority behind lum monoid dll the 

Oppoeition a gratoitons ohanoo of 4iBpwoing huay the 
Opposition delayed by eveiy deyioo loiown to small Ftolia- 
mentary taotjoians the pasBing of any votes in Sit]pply. 
The Oo^Amment officials remained unpaid for a &rtnighty 
and the date at whioh they would once more ionoh their 
salaries seemed to depend upon the physical endurance of 
Hr. Bsbrt and some twenty members of the Legislative 
Assembly. Under this strain the patience of the majority 
at last broke dowoy and Sir Jambs M^CuiiLocm introduced 
aBesdution providing that when any motion has been 
moved, either in the House or in Committee, a Besolntion 

that the motion be now put’^ may be proposed without 
notice, and that thereupon such Besolntion shall bo put 
forthwith without amendment or debate, and no otner 
motion shall be made or question of order raised until such 
Besolntion has been disposed of. If the Resolution be oar- 
ried, the motion to whioh it relates shall immediately be 
put without farther debato or question or order. For the 
purposes of tho B>esolation each clause or schedule of a Bill 
IS in Committee to be treated as a separate motion. It 
will bo seen that tho powers which this Resolution 
places in the hands of a majority aro of tho most oom- 
prehensiva kind. There is no sort of Bill to which it does 
not extend, and no stage of a Bill at which it may not 
be applied. Henceforth there will be fi*eedom of speech 
in the Yictorion Legislature for tho majority, and for tho 
majority alone. Whenever a majority grows weaiy of what 
it considers fruitless argument, it will bo tempti^ io in- 
voke the Resolution, and majorities aomotimos consider ar- 
guments fruitless as soon as they have failed to answer 
them. It is true that Sir Jambs McCulloch has assured 
the Legislative Assembly that the Resolution will only be 
resorted io to chock fheiious resistance, and that he has no 
intention of appealing to it for the purpose of intorferbg 
with legitimate debato. But who is to detormiue when 
the invisible boundary between legitimate debate and 
factious resistance has been passed P Even in quiet times 
in England pardos have* greatly difiored upon this point. 
The very moderate opposition that has been ofihred to tho 
Royal Titles Bill has been called factious by Ministerial 
newspapers ; and, to go no farther back than last Session, 
the trouble that tho Government came to about the Merchant 
Shipping Bill was sot down by their supporters to factiousness 
taking the comparatively mild form of a profusion of Op- 
position amendments. When a majority is strong, it more 
easily gets irritated at the obstinacy of its opponents; 
when a majority is weak, it is naturally more anxious not 
to gpvo its opponents tho advantage that tho chapter of 
accidents may have in store for them ; and either way tho 
temptation to put an end to debate will be likely to have 
groat force. 

It mav bo contended that, weighty as the arguments 
against the cloture may be, they must all yield to tho para- 
mount plea of necessity. In the present ease, for example, 
it had Dccome impossible for tho Government to go on 
unless some chock could be placed on tho rooklessness of 
the minority, and nothing short of the Resolution aotually 
adopted would have bad tho requisite coercive force. To 
this it may be answered that, if an Opposition of tho kind 
led by Mr. Bebbt does not represent a preponderanco of 
opinion among the electors, its veiy exiravagauco is sure 
to work its defeat. Supposing that Sir Jambs McCulloch, 
instead of proposing his Resolution, had appealed to the 
constituencieB to judge between him and the politicians 
who were refusing supplies and preventing the transaction 
of public business, it, is true that Mr. Bbrbt would have 
gained a momentary triumph, since a dissolution was tho 
end for which he was professedly working. But this 
triumph would have been exceedingly shortlived if his 
demand for a dissolution was not supported by a majority of 
the electors. The constituencies would have resented the 
needless trouble of a general election, and the return of a 
still smaller minority pledged to follow Mr. Bsbry’s 
lead would bavo shown unmistakably that ho had 
mistaken the rood to popularity. Supposing, on the 
otlmr hand, that tho results of the election hod shown that 
Mr. Bbbbt had read the signs of public feeling aright, and 
that Sir Jambs McCulloch is hdiding office against tlio 
wishes of the electors, what harm would have been done 
by the discovery P If the financial policy of the Government 
is unpopular, the fact cannot long be couoealed ; and, much 
as the eoonomicid heresies of the Opposition are to be 
xegk^di they are uot likely to be converted from them 


tiiron^ being kept out of office by the devioee of 
deutal majonty. Probably it was the knowfod^ that • 
diasoltitiou would not bo granted that made Mv. 
eag^ m demaudiDg it. The prospect of havix^ to 
good bu diagnosis of the constituencies at a geneml ^eb» 
tiou might have been the most ofibotual way of frf jeu ciff g 
him. . ^ 


GREEK W THE TENTH CENTUBT, 

W £ have before now had occasion to appeal to the light whieh^ 
is thrown on the history of Greek pronunciation hy that 
happy whim of Liudprand which Jed him to interlaid lus tff tfn 
with Greek words written both in Greek and io Latin chaiRctera. 
If we could conceive such a thing as a Bysantino spelling bee, it 
is certain that the Bishop of Oremona would have l^n medily 
" ruled out.'’ But this only shows how needful it is to mlcw a 
little license in each xnattora. If Liudpiand bad spelled all his 
Greek words right, he might have stood nigher among Byeantina 
scholars in his own day ; but it is tho fact that he roriled most of 
them wrong which makes him of euch special vaitie to us. Ha 
spelled his words wrong ; hut ^he spelled tnem so as to make tha 
same sound, according to the present Greek pronunciation. There- 
fore tho present Greek pronunciation was in use in the tenth cen- 
tury. ^E.D. But lot not the Fomtic Nits claim Ltttdpnmd aa 
one of the prophets of its ^atem. It was well that lotidprand 
roellod his Greek phonetically ; but, if everybody had spelled 
Gicek phonotically, wo could never have understood the vme of 
his evidence. It is not, however, about laudpnind, or about the 
sound of Greek in tho tenth century, that we wish to mak now, 
but rather about the ‘tongue itself which Liudprand sot himaalf to 
spell. A little nioding of Constantine Poipbyrogeuiius will aug- 
geat, besides other points for reflection, one or two rather unex- 
pected analogies and contrasts with the history of our own 
language. 

it has often been pointed out that the great phenomenon in 
the history of the Creek language is one wbi^ the classical purist 
never finds out. lie talks about Attic purity, hut he baa no idea 
of the wouderM triumph of the Attic dialect which he 
about. In a wider view of the history of language, people have 
been writing Attic, never mind whether pure pr not. for at least 
two thousand one hundred years, while Uiey have talking 
something else. Xenophon wrote as he spoke; Polybioa did not ; 
and from Polybioa the same state of things has gone on till now. 
An Ireland scholar might very likely cry out at tho Greek of the 
Imperial geographer ; but history cannot always listen to li^d 
scholars ; and history must claim the Greek of Oonstanfine Por- 
phyrogonitus as Attic. We do not say that he never departs from 
the orthodo.v forms of words or the orthodox turns of grammar, 
as they were understood twelve hundied yoars before his time. 
But it is wonderfully seldom that he does so; it is quite certain 
that ho never means to do so. The great Attic writers set the 
standard of Greek prose for all later ages. JiisturicaUy the kou^ 
didXfKTos is Attic ; so is the Greek of Byzantium ; so is the literaiy 
Greek of to-day. No one supposes that the learned Emperor 
spoke as ho wrote. No doubt he spoke the natural Greek ta his 
time, very un-Attic indeed. But then Polybios did so also. 

But while, with a very few exceptions now and then, tba 
grammar and the forms of words in the Imperial pages would 
satisfy any reasonable standard of lloUeuism, the vocabala;^ tolls 
another story. If there bo a sect with regard to Greek answering 
to the sect which says that “ episcopus” and “ imporialis ” are hot 
to bo used in i.atiii, such a sect would find plenty of woids to 
shriek at. Wo open tho book at a shot, and find how tha 
Patzinaks iroXXajar npai6euovfn t^u 'Paxriav iral hcauSft aMiv 
irapaffXftTrrovcri xai Xvfutluoyrat. Some indeed may be ta 

think well of a people who clearly did some mischief to the 
Itiusians, however b^barous may be the language in whi^ their 
doings ai‘e recorded. But irpaidcvovo’ir— with many it would go 
against tho grain to describe the taking of Kertch or Sebasto^l 
by such a word. Why should Constantine have used so borrim 
a word, when he might have said ayovtri jcat ^cpovirc, or balf-a- 
dozen other phrases that would havo passed muster on the Phyx P 
The, answer is plain ; ho talks about tTpaidivovat, and endless other 
words of tho same kind, because be was 6 ev Xplarf ffaatXtt 
auivitp *P«>pai'«>v. Tho tongue of tho Empeir^ of the 

Romans is not without an element drawn from the el<to Rome. 
Wo turn his pages, and wo light on Latin word after Latin woid» 
all of them having that odd look which Latin words in Qredt 
letters alwavs have. The history, tho nature, and the extent of 
this Latin element in Byzantine Greek is the point to which wa 
now want to coll attention. 

First of all, it must bo remembered that Greek was, and is a 
hying tongue, and not, as those fancy who end their Greek hiatm 
with the sacrifice of Tissaphemes, a dead one. As eiieh. h 
could not help in the tenth century, and it cannot htf p now*, 
taki^ in words from' other languages. It did so in tile fSOi a^ 


So in M» Empire which had more than woogh to do wMSaiwemi 
at ono end nnd Slaves at another, it is not wondatftd if we find 
a few Arabic and Slavonic words to oxwesB Arabie and SUvomc 
or offices. Very t»dd some of them look in Greek dress, 

whiui are now going on may malm /aat/Sofior dear to any. 
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'Fke Norman Kiof^i na dietininiialiod from • tha- AiiffovUli did 
not uae French, out alwaya eitbor Latin or Eogliabt aa ^ 
ofticial laapingo. Thus, the lutmea of offices fuad the lum 
soniotmun remained Engiish^ soxactimea became Latin, aeoording to 
no very certain rule. Here ie the diirerence botWeen the two 
ca»eB, a diffewmee again apringing from earlier oaueea. . f oUt^ly 
tho V'astcrn Empire was simply l^nnan*; it bad no Greek politioal 
traditiona whatever. The 1 winan Emperor moved Ilia oapital to a 
Greek city, and so brought himself within the reach of Oreekin- 
iiueuceefbut there waH no political succession from the Greek. 

tlie official language was wholly liStiii. In England, 
though the French-apt^aking King came in by oonouest, yot lie 
daitiied to come in by a lawful right ; all the English political 
traditiiHJs, end with tfumi many English official names, lived on. 
Tho ufliciiil ftpcech of England was tht»refort» never so purely 
French as the oifirial speech of Oonstantinoplo was Latin 5 but, on 
tho other hand, as French beciiiiie the ftiahionable tongue in Eng- 


one who .remembers tlie identity of hiSerg and viuere^ and a IHt^ 
thought will teach us to hco tlie Commander of the Faithful in 
the du/tpovixu^f and sonic lowlier commaovier in the Hat 

tlib. 18 only as wo oui^soives talk of JUmirs ami Amet^rg^ apoDiug 
them diircivutly accoiding to tho parts of th(i world in w'hich wo 
Qnd thom ; it is only as we have lung talked of tlie SMf and tho 
ShUtmt and as w'e have latterly lakcu to talk of the TT/iei/irs. A 
few barbarian iriti’udwra likw 1hoM> do not serinusly ;dU*ct Iho 
vocabulaiy of any Inngurtge. Hut in Conrttauliiie'.s (irl t k lliere is 
a foreign element of quite loiothcr kind, (mo wiin h dues Ht-riously 
affect the vocabulary, ono wliic.h aupp'ie-* some instructive 
iinalogica and contriists to the hi^ ry ol‘ our (nvn toiiguo. 

The Intperial p.v<'» brisllo with TiUtin wvml’i. AV soon light | 

Ott <rdytmr, KUfxnoi, yr/uw^a, irrtfjro, 7 r«/nn, , 

KOftfitpKWPt f^a'yl(rrpl^To^, ofrridpmVf trriHiro^p, and Kov'iiKov 

XdpMS^ All th(*se easily cx[iJ/iin lheinHclvH>, and ao-fjcp^rtc pro- 
claims itself, alter a lunmciits thought, to h\}. n strrrfts. Pinhups, - 

whoB a man is taken virh riv f^iiyXfov tuv 2oK^drov^ it mav need a land, a great FnuicU infusion found its way into the general v<iCHs- 
rooment or tw'o longisr lo rccogi)i„t* th« y. is more bulary *>f ICnglish, while r^cartjoly any Latin found its way into tho 

difficult again, but the sense will prosi uily eluw that what is 
meant ia /yi or/ZVae. Ao^^trrcKiiv, ‘rr*ir,MVti»v, mid the like will bo 
familiar to many who have iiot tot on so far as the tenth conturv. 

And any man who wis^hes to dispute about Emperors and Kings, 
and who does not wUli to sink to .the level of preseut and late! 
l\*inie JMinislord nud Lord (^MimuMdlois, muj’ be .-mpptsf il to have ! 

Iwrned something of tluj great controversy aKuit ^‘Sa(rlXfpf and 
pfiS. ^ But even this hardly prepares one for id pT)ydTuv TruAaiff i) 

OffO'iW, for TO TrptyvciTrdra l<ir tho JiOiiib.ird ])ri!iripalities in j 
^ciutharn Italy. Kdtrr/wUf avo ne<*«l iiot s.iv, c»ur *hiwtc.r^ npjM'ars in 
almost every pa^c, audit soniftiines inkes ihe diniiiuitive form 
nurrcAXuiv. 

llius far all tho avoiaIh arc what wo fanry, that oven a pniist 
would Rcknowlediro iw ('la'ssio.il, W'hatev(‘r lie might eav to their 
forms and usoh. Hut tfiUirtTdrnv for an ariuv, and the ad\i*rb 
ipiMTcruTiieias ioriiK'd Jrum it, might [uizzle him. .bit. from tho to'tsa 
which suriouiidcd the Jlomaii ».Miiipj/fi'«WjMi» camy to mean' Urst 
the cnnip itself, and then iho aiLuy, and tiie w(mnI is us«m 1 in that 
Hcns^o ill Jiiitin of the (ilth century, (/jXiJ/ojvXa, Advda, icu.diiX- 
\iKtvtiv ill the sonHo of tuihaUirtn e or vhecnnohvr iwa .all A\ords \\ hidi 
soniemiirht lie inclined to call barbarian ; iiduha imbued is most likely 
actually Teutome •, but they have all got into the living (Iveok fvuili 
the living Latin which took them ‘in. Holh cla>«-ical and later 
words beoiuuo so thoixiugUly at homo that they eouUl be put to us«‘ in 
forming Greek compounds, and we get rtivppAip\i)^ and u%oKa~ 

QdXkos, 

Now all these things have a grot»»squ(‘ look. All WorKtii tlun*rs 
ill Greek letters have. It haa a grol»\-«(juo luoiv «'ven to.s(;o j 

Kii^s and Emperors in the (ircek dr(3fts. Wo iiro lusod lo them in 
every varioty of l.jitin, Teutonic, and Boinancv, hut tho Greek 
dress does not sit on «(ily on tbeju. It has a queer look when wo 
read that oortaiii uiih.iptizod Croatinns— far UAvay, be it remarked, 

from those bearers 4 tl iJjo tmino who are now Hubjt»ota of I lung, ary 'TT appears probable that a few years heneo wo may sco ai 
and^ Turkey — vyrnKiunrat rw p€ydX(p fjrjyi *Ppayyuig rz/v icai -I- reiwition of tasle in favour 4)f extivme simplicity whic 

lamias. But get over the grote.-iqueiiuss^ and tho u hole thing is tt f ' " - « - .... ... . . . 

mo.st instructive pifco of history, Latin wonid began to creep! 
into Greek lo express purely lummn things, as soon as Greeks arai | 

Romans had luiieh to do with one nnotiicr. We see it in Uio New 
Testament *, wti £H3 «j it in all the Greek writers under tho Roman 
Empire. They translated when they could; they oflt‘a luljiptwith 
an a[K>logy ; but they could not av holly keep out tU« Latin eleiijent. 

Here and there a technical word Avould force its way in. All that 
we have be<Mi goimr through is thu same jinzcess carried much 
further. But it is most instruciive to .^ue. how far tho process 
went, and at what point it srop[)ed. We may safely Ray that the 
Latin words, thick «» they are on the ground, iivo all more or less 
technical. They all Wluug to certain ranges of ideas, aliuosi all 
official ami eh icily imlitary. 'fho orilinary vocabulai-v is nut 
mixed. That ke<q»s its Ilellenic purity A*«u*y little tiiuehtd, and 
when it is touched, it i-s not from Latin or from the West at all. 

Oonstantiiie says wrnpng for Xccirdr*, Iwi doo.s not say aX/iov or 

^dyimf, I ho cause oi the w’liolo phtmeuneuou very sliuplo. Japiino.so they b«j if be has no ladder by hiib to Tetch ono down f 
lAtin WM lor some nges llio otficiai lau;^ungo ut tbi l^asU'rn Em- Blue plates are veiy' Avell odiii^d to fbed from, and may look 
pire, no less than ul the Wcslern. Built wasncitkr*i* Ihopupuliir, very well in.^'’^®l®’'tfcnna dfrweE But, hung on wires in fcM*initl 
nor the literary, nor the Jiishionable languagu. (ircek was all row's, tWf w«orae monotonous. Wlien Indies washed up theix 
those thmo. Greek displaced Latin as tho official luiiruagc; but 1 after a “dish of tea,’^ ns they replaced it carefully 

in So doing it took in a crowd (zf official lAtin words. ,n,iy j put#a corner cupboard or on a miniiituTe dresser, it was quite 


general Aorabulary of B}z;)nlino Greek. 

It Avouid almoijt hccmu that Coiistuiitino hiinsolf did not under- 
.<diiud Jjitiu. At leas*t ids notices of language are of the oddest 
kind. Wo iiiontitiinod one amue time iigo, wlum s}ieakiiig of 
Ihigiisii, X^yiTUi 'Vtofiuia-Ti 6 K/njppos Xav, whoi*0 'Pcd/uuVti xnaj 
pm’luips nii'iin Jiamuic^ vulgar Greek. So when he says ifrriov 
on pAoTpofuiXrit i.ppt)V€* crai rz/ 'Poz/xaiuziz HiaXticnp KOTffirAvat tov 
fTTparoVf tho word uiuHt bo takon backwards to motm 

that piurrpopijXTjs (m igiHh^r miliUmi) is a Lutiu word. That this 
is tho meauing of ^ 'I'uz/i4iia>v didXficrnff appears from his wonderful 
Account of Zam, and 1 ‘rum his saying, stnuigo as tho etymology id, 
ilint Xfp^iXoi rr; ro>v 'Wopait^v diaXticrtg duvXitL irpotrayopffvotfrat* 
A%‘t elsi'wherc he tells us riayavoi rz; r«v SXujllfcov fitoXcKry 
dA^iisTuruu (pprjvfvoyrai. Yet surely pn/yemug is TiUtin, if anything 
is. Birectly alter ry roiu ‘V(opai(av dtaXt/crep 17 avr^p 

'Apfvra KnXffLTat. But w*liat did he call the tongue in which ho 
Avrole? The Slaves in lVl4ipomiesi)fl had Vpaucot to their neigh- 
bours. Tho Mainoti^a, he dLstinetly says, are not vSlavea. They 
arc Koinaiis; but, Watise they remained Fagans till the days of 
the lirst Basil, men called thoiu "EXXz^izefi. Eltrtv tinX rt/y yfPta^ tmp 

iraXaMripuiv ‘Pozpuzcor, ot Kill irtipa ffvnmioiP 

’EAXqrcv Trpua-nyopfvovTM dia r 6 cV Totg rrpfnraXawIf xpojfois 
€X'lu>XoXdrpa9 ftvai zcul npoirKvvi}Tas twv <tdd>X<i>v (card toi'9 yroXmovs 
’KXXz/ivij. The Kl£*ulh('rolakom’s were thu.s called Hellenes for 
this odii reai>*)n, which speaks volumes us to the cUartgoa in the 
uMo of Lai in iiiiin<Ks. What Avoro the hkmi of Lakedaiinonia itself? 
Homans, S]av(3.'<, or Avhat? Olcarly nut lleJJeiiea, if they were 
baptized. 


FURNISIirxa 

t strong 
Avhich Avill 

infliienco both dress and furniture. Materials will naturally ha 
more costly and ni«guific»mt, but theao qualities will no longer bo 
found in more trimmings. So many jM'oplo havs been bitten with 
the present modueas for decoration — ueople. ft>r the most part, who 
have r^ever paused to think what (!»>corution is— that those who 
have innato good la.slo, or avIio have studied ornament on miional 
grfuiuds, will prcs»’ntlv lletj in disgust to whitewiuihed Avails and 
dimity curtains. iSiich mmsitive spirits deserve sympathy. They 
ha\ e been si nrely tried . The nmu cursed with natural or acquired taste 
walks through the valley of this world ns through a place of torture 
and humiliatiou. His M?st feelings are madescoiir^ wheix^witlial 
to torment him. After pronching fw years the mission of art in 
ike rogonorAtion of tho uncivilized, he finds all his pet theories 
turned against him. He may lovo dapancso screens where uny 
screens are rf'nuired, but ho might be roasted alive in a friend^ 
dmwing-rooni before Jio could p-el: ono for use. The walls arse, so 
to spealc, ciTcping with .Tnpanose screens, but what /cares he how 



vocabulary of a pro.wnt or past time." But, in writing ou an 
official euojecl. it was necessary to use tho l^lin oiliebu words 
which had no Greek oquivalents. 

Here is both on analogy and a CA^ntrast with the history of our 
own tongue. The Fieuch infusion into English answers in a o(>rtaui 
meamire to the l.Aliu infiuion into Greek. But it does nut answer 
exactly, because the histuricnl circumstances of the two ciistis do 
not answer exactly. Wo have taken maq|r official Ittfuis from 
French, but wo hat^e also kept many EngJiah oificial tonus. The 
Hheritt’ meets the .T mige, and the Enrla wile is tho CountiOss. Jlut we 
have also bvwrowiHl crowds of words which aro not official. In 
the bkwteru Empire, as wo said, while l^atin wiw the official speech, 
Greek was tho popular, the literary, and the fashionable A]>«ech. 
When French and English were struggling iq England, English was 
oattkBBC the litewry nor the fashionable speech, but it was the 
j^pttlar speech, and f'rsneh was not the exclusivo offic^ sp«M>ob, 


none of them ever intended for the unlu&llowed uses of evmyday 
life. Why should slop-hasins be studded over room as thick as 
spittoons in a bar parlour P I'hey aro matter in the wrong pkoe. A 
pat of butter is none the better for a splendid devioo on its unctuoua 
snrfaco* Perhaps our lumps of coal will soon be sent up to tha 
drawing-room curved and gilt for the burning. One longs to see 
ornament in its proper place. Candlesticks tnat hold no eoncdles, 
fiowor-yases empty of roses, copper coal-scuttles of antiqoefornt on 
the tops of cabinets, beer-jugs filled only with dust, sneh ere the 
contents ef modem rooms. Greek tombs, Orientid pagodas, and 
curiosity shops in Holborn axe ransacked to furnish our ohambers, 
iind while the shelves aro covered witii old Worreester and tM 
mautelpieoe groans under hraseo chiuigers, our tea is servedlnStaf* 
fordshiie stoneware set out cm a Bimungmun txay. Tfdsls tuniing 
domestic art upside detwn and inside out* ium^mely 

bound books form the best oxnaineiits for thk ^ 
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MUm tUiikttf l)edbowfaig, mn ch wlnit *m md^ any Init tka 
gaodj^ath of tli« modeto imUiudior. Yet booka oan^be imnged 
10 aa to fom aa harmoniotta a wainBooting aa Indian mattiiigf and 
are surely a more aatiafactory inveatment than even old <^i while 
for the pwrpoaea of ordinal/ deootaticm there ia nothing fcs a 
moment to be eomnared with natural dowera. Xt ia la beautifying 
the things we uae that the moat IjMting aatiaiaction is to fuiindi 
not in baying rows of ^eybeavd jugs or Italian medicine jai^ 

When a young coi^e set up house nowadays they are obliged at 
least to pretend that they wish to famish artistically. Ix they 
have Xmd outside Ihe circle of art-culture, and have no notkm 
whether they like Qothic» Queen Anne, or Rococo, they send for 
all the manuals they see advertised about tables and chuira, 
bouses and housekeeping. They study them most assiduous]y» 
and make copious notes. But, strange to say, the more they read 
the fhrtlmr tuey are from being able to come to uuy decision aa to 
the colour of too drawing-room paper or the pattern of the dining- 
room curtains. In the inultitodo of counseliurs there is complete 
coafusiozi, and they wish in their hearts, though they are ashamed 
to say BO, that they might have the good old mahogany with which 
their fathers and mothers wore happy and comfortable. They do 
not recogniae harmony in colour when they see it. A child in a 
blue frock holding an orange in its hand gives them no delight ; a 
Greek vase of excpiiaite proportions lias for them no grace. In 
short, neither by nature nor education have they any taste for art, 
and they ojrpoet to acquire it aiiuply by wishing to be in the 
faidiion, But it is no more possible lor a person without natural 
eye to harmonize colour properly, or choose I'urniture of just pro- 
portiona, than it would be possible for any one without natural 
oar to compoae an opem. However, aa fashion has to be studied 
in dress, wny should it not bo studied in furniture ? I'hero are 
plenty of people who talk glibly about high ail and ceramic trade- 
marks and are only too ready to give advice. Almost every magazine 
has ite articles on the subject. But with a siuaiteriug of knowluch^ 
theditficultiesbcromo greater than ever, and the poor young people, 
so ready to do what ia roctuired of them, become completely inysti- 
iied and diaoouraged. 

One manual on this subject, whiten by a lady who has already 
explained how other ladies may dress on fifteen pounds a year 
provided the v, practise stiict economy in the matter of under- 
clothing', looks delightfully practical. There is a list at the end 
of the vahous things required in a ten or twelve-room house 
whore two maid-servaurts and a man ore kept. The whole furnish- 
ing is to be done fur between five and six hundred pounds. 
Everything seems most complete, and it is perhaps a little hjper- 
chtical to remark that two aprons seem a rather small allowance 
for the butler, and that he must ha\e some difiio.ulty in iittondiug 
to all the fires with only one coal-scuttle, even though that one be 
made of copper. Then, too, the cook will do an excellent manager if 
fibe can make three bowls serve for boating eggs, mixing sauces, putting 
by dripping and gravy, storing milk, boiling puddings, and all the 
other auties for which bowls are required. However, these are 
small matters compared to the itnponanl question as to what is 
to be the pixivailing tint of the room in which the dishes produced 
in the kitchen are to bo enten. The young c<.mple are advised in 
small rooms to limit themselves to two coloura, lor fear the ofieot 
should become ** messy.” Blue is discarded as not being economi- 
cal and as difficult to manage, because shades that match in daylight 
do not look well together at night. But some charuiiug combina- 
tiouB are suggested where more lil^erly is allowed. Fur instance, a 
pale primrose wall, a dull canary-coloured carpet, and clieerful 
green curtains are considered suitable for a room with a 
** medium aspect ” ; while ** blush-rose walls, a w’arm crim- 
son carpet, and ^een curtains, ouutaiuing a dash of piuk,’^ 
will suit a Northern exposure. The bedrooms may be painted 
in oede graining, because it is uDcominoii for a bedroom, 
but the paper must be ** unvexatious.^' The smoking apartment is 
to have a ^ manly pattern ” chintz, and the carpet is to be Turkey 
if possildei because men are such fidgets. Of course it is quite 
ri^t to have a manly pattern” in the emokiug-room, ibr 
oven at the iDoublesex Club ladies are not permiltud to enter the 


suppose thiLt this is an example 
lanktUl for the clear definition of a 


samed pierincls. Our , 
of realistio art, and are ti 
manly pattern as something in stripes in which red predomi- 
nates.'^ Having collected all these useful hints, tiiey turn to 
an ussthetio-looking volume with a fosennating label in white 
Mper. Hisre they reach a higher, if not a clearer, atmosphere. 
Thereaxe not sucdi explicit diroctiona, but the sentiiuentH are beauti- 
fuL Ittit they find true principles of art decoration ; and ;^*ot they 
are allowed to have their normal surrouadinga ”in imnuony with 
their individual taste, being only cautioned uat a room ^ould 
be set in a ooziaiu key, and, if allowed to iall out of it lor the 
fuJcfl of variety^ should npe^ily return into its normal channoL” 
This, they ^iiut, sounds most subtle. Ilow charming to think of 
colour being hoimonusod like a glee, and all the things in the 
room kecking in tune, no matter how much you move them about 1 
But what ii to be done with the splendid scarlet table-cover which 
has been given them, if the drawing-room is to he sage green ? It 
will be liEe a uu^br chord struck^ by el^co In a minor air, /and 
properly strung eyes will thrill with pain at tho' sight Bu^ on 
reading a little farther, the young couple receive much oomfmt, 
and find it will not be absolutely neoessary to pat away all thrir 
wedding preseata in locked draweis. Even the olidois of art, it 
^.semni, are to he diSM^ded when they stand in antagoniem 
to the amallest tokenif^r esteem and affoctizm ; as the v^ter 
findlj put* t^ delightful sentiment, *^The principle which re- 


gards the motive of a gift is deeper than that wh^ 
templates with critical nicety tlie attributes of the thing 
They are to choose a place aV ** much in the dork as pcaaibila*.iiMP 
the piano, which is a cruel blow, us they sing duets together, but 
they also find that furnishing should be a tiling of the heart ea weQ^ 
OB iif the head, wliicb encourages thorn amazingly. Proeently tlui/ 
come to a passage which diapBls half tiuiir troublce, for they read 
that young uiarricd people should not s(!our the conni^, aednag for 
the musty old bureaus of defunct ancestors, but have new furai- 
iurc, and grow old with it. They uow uiake a dash at a bulky 
catologuo which has been sent them post free, and which they 
have hitherto been afraid to look at bijcttuse ihe things were afl 
new. It stHSius, however, to ronibine in the most wonderful 
manner tho practical, the artistic, the useful, and omameDtal. It 
talks uf sUuieilled walls and tinted ceilings, quotes Pugin, Sk. 
Digby Wyatt, Mr, Ituskin, and Mrs, Warren. It k au iuimensu 
relitjf to find hojdo one who will tauo upon himself the rcsmYDsibility 
of providing everything Iriun garret to cellar, to whom thoTuriushixig 
of a bouBo ia a ** labour of love " for which he will condescend td 
take money. 8o it is arrangod that the house is to be done up 
in all tho proptT lints, to have dados, WKinscotin^, aud vamkhea 
iiiKira. *'Elizabulban easy-chairs wdth cabriole legs” and aa 
** elegant walnut LouiB-Q,uatorze lady's cabinet writing-table, hand- 
somely inlaid with marquetrie/’ are ordered for the drawing-room ; 
Oromwoll chairs and ‘‘antique carvod ouk book-cases" for tho 
library. There are to be “ baixjnial ” coal-vases with medimval 
mountings, an “.Athenian hip-bath,'* an “EasUake" breakfast 
service, and Minton tiles in ail the fireplaces. 

The young couple get intu their kuise at hist : they give the 
finishing touches by placing bits of china and odds and ends of 
embroidery about the room. They pay their bills, the house it 
hideous, and they never find it out. 


THE .PKETKNSIONS OF ASSIST ANT-MASTERa 

M ost people win agree with M)*. Cross that the discussions 
whicu nave token plaice with regard to Rugby and 
Eton have not tendod either to improve the disidpline of tho 
boys, or to enocuirage parents to send their children to those 
schools; and a heavy rcB]ionsibilitv conseqaeDily rests upon those 
who have thrust such questioDS bofore the pumic. At the some 
timo, if an appeal of this kind is to be made, it is as well that tbo 
position taken up by the malcontents should be distinctly lunlei^ 
Btood. “There was no greater mistake,” Mr. Knatohbull- 
liugessen said, “than to speak uf Assistaul-MaeterB in pubHa 
scbixils as if they were mere teachers in private estiiblhbmeuts. 
After thov had acquired hoiwes, they much more nearly ro- 
sumbled the heads of colb^ges affiliated to a University, or the 
Mastei*s of a number of small schuols incorporated togutber,* 
Whether or not it is desirable that public schools riiould bo 
rondiicted on this priori plu is, of course, a question which may 
fairly l)e disciui8f>cl; but there chu be no question os to tbo 
fact that their actual consliiiitiun is, and always has 
been, of a very difleront kind, ^'he Act uf i868 dminctly 
lays down the conditions on which both Head-^Mostera and 
their AssiKiauts hold office, And they must aU be deemod to be 
fully warnoii as to the tunus on which they are eumiged. These 
luniis are that a Governing Ik)dy may dismiss n ifead-Master at 
its own diHcrelion, without giving any reasons, and that a Head- 
Master Las in turn a similar power over his subordinates. It may 
be thought that such a nystem is liable to be har&hly or oppresrively 
used, but at least its existence is perfectly wdl known, and ii m 
abRiii'il to s|)eak as if it had started as a surprise. Very siroi;^ 
evidence in favour of this system was given before the Royal Oom- 
iniAsdoners, and the conclusion arrived at was that the authority of a 
Head-Master must be absoluto over tho whole echool. If he 
shows himself unorpiid to so grave a responsibility, the Trustees 
cun dismiss him ; but as long as thuy retain his services, th^ are 
bound to give him tho powers which are ueressary for their 
ofiectual performance. In the case of Rughv, tho Head-Master was 
met, as it were, on tho threshold of office hy a cabal of Assistant- 
Mnsters who resonfi-Hl his appointment, and who set thcroselves to 
obstruct him iu his wors: mid to degrade his authority. In 
this attempt they had unfortunately the support and countoi^ 
auee of soino nienilK^rs of the Governing iludy; and in the 
end they eiicC;eeded iu carrying their point and in driving 
out thn liead-MHSter. A serious blow was struck at tho 
discipline of imblic schools when the Assistant-Masters of 
lliigby w^ere allowed to intrigue with impuiiity against their 
superior. 

Mr. XnatchbiiU-iriigcBseti only refeiTed incidentally to what 
happened at Rugby, and grounded his case mainly on the reee&t' 
dismissal of Mr. Oscar Browning, one of the Assistant^Hastera at 
Eton. This raises a pi'rsonal question which at the proseiit mohaoitt 
it is difficult to discuss. Enough, however, has already cojAe put 
to show very clearly the position which Mr. Browmng oc»*u. 
Died, or attempted to occupy, at Eton. Mr. J^tclibull- 
Hugessen osseiW as “a certain fhot ” that Mr^^^wning 
was abruptly dismissed without having any oppoHuiitty of 
knowing m meeting tho chaises against him, so fM tO' vi^cate 
his character before tbe pubUc. This, hpwever, to soy the 
least, a mistako. For some rime tho had been 

dismiiefied with the way in which Mr. Browning cl^harged his 
duties, apparently thinking that he did not give that sound prac- 
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.4 icai training to bia boys which was dosirablo, and that he also 
aoiight to o&tttbliah himself in a poeition of undue proiui&encO| 
unfair to tbo other Mastera and injuriotiM to the discipline of tno 
a^ool. Mr. Browning was further licensed of aen^kiug, & pursuance 
of this alleg^ policy, by on evasion or violation of the College 
rules to obtain a larger number of pupils than was allowed to a 
single tutor. At last Dr, llornbvi alter repeated reuionstrancea. 
wrote to him 

1 must reminil yon that In your caw partiiMilar nttcntioii bad boon cAlled 
to your vlobilion of the rules last wiiiUt ; that you had in couhtHiuence 
ved a reprimand, and wry dofinilo iiwtructions in writing as to j-our 
lUtui^ oourtie. , . lor two or tliree 3’t*ar.s h.'inlly a i<ehool time baa pummmI in 
«»n])ellod to undertake thu \ try painful task of l•ulliug 
yoiito account for neglect of %»ork or violation of nde^. I fc<l that I have 
carried forbearance in your cas«* beyond the liiuit which 1 ouglit to liavo 
ot»erTod in strict duty to ihu Sidiool. 

^is was surely explicit enough j but Mr. Browning, in n pul>- 
lished letter of bis own, gives some further particulars. JI« 
8^*s that Dr. Hornby told him ho iicgleoled his work, and 
added Why don i you road Madvig’s JiUtiu Grammar V You 
lecture to ladies ; vou examine hero and Ihoro ; you give musical 
parties on^ Satunfay evenings— why don’t you stick to your 
work?** This also conveys a protty distinct idea, if not to 
Mr. Brownings or Mr. Knutchbiiil-Hugessen's mind, at least to 
other peoples minds, as to what Dr. Jlornbv regarded as the 
weak points in Mr. Browning's w'ay of disclmiying his duties. 
It will be seen, therefore, that though Dr. Hornby was, by 
etatutory enactment, entitled to act on his discretion and with- 
out giving any i-easuns, he did explain to Mr. Browning 
^e groiiuda of his dissatisfaction wiili him. Mr. Brown- 
ing appeahxi to the Governing J^idy; hut it had, of course, no 
^wer to hear any appeal as relating perboually to an Assistant- 
Mastor. It had, Jiowever, a right to consider whether in such 

case the Uead-MaHter had done anything which showed 
him to bo untit for his post ; end as it apparently diil not lind 
any reason for forming this opinion, it decliiu'd to interfere. 

The luatter hw since been taken up by n number^ of Aasintant- 
Maston in various public schools, wlio assert in a petitiou 
to the IIousi.) of Commons that the ubsoluto authority of the 
Head-Masters under the present system '‘operates Ui the dc- 
•toiiuent of the public schools, by disturbing the cordial rela- 
tion which have g^morally existed Ixitwecn Head-Masters and 
their AssisUnU, and by discouraging men of high attain- 
ments^ and independent character from acc^eptiiif. .;nd permanently 
retainug appointments from which they may at any luoment 
bo 1‘emoved by the simple fiat of tlieir imiuediato superior,*’ in 
this statoniout, howovor, it appears to be lelt out of account that 
the Head-Mtwter is iiimself liable to dismissal by the Governing 
Body on precisely the same terms. The petition goes on to '* dis- 
cUira any desire to interfere with the authority of Jbmd-Maators 
which is necessary for the inaiiileuance of discipline in their 
aeveial schools*’ ; but it is obvious that if Assisunt-Af astern were 
to be at liberty to set themselvos up against their chief, and to 
eultirato the support of .sections of the Governing Body, thoro 
would bo an end to all discipline. The sitiiatiim is one iu which 
it is impossible to avoid some danger of iujubtico on ^ ne side or 
the oth^. If tlio Head-Master is absolute, ho may bo hard upon 
an Assistant; if the Head-Mustitr is to bo put on his trial whtmever 
be rebukes or dismisstis a subordinate, his life would become in- 
tolerable, and his iurtuouco as hi'ad of the school would bo 
wholly^ paralysed. And the latter is undoubtedly the gvnatcr of 
two evils. In fact, the plea of the Assistaiii-Mnslcrs might be used 
the other way, and it might be urged that, if they obtained that 
power over the Head-xMaster which they ask for’ it would dis- 
cour^ men of high attainments and independent character from 
placing themselves in so humiliating and helpless a position. We 
are glad to see, however, that there are many A.ssiRtant-.Masters 
•who repudiate the demands put forth iu their name. 

Any one who is ac({uuiutod with the working of a public school 
• can ^ see at once the danger which ivould arise from allowing 
Assistant-Masters to set themBelvc.A up os independent sUareliolders 
in a joint-stock enterprise. If this wen: permitted, the ne.\t step 
would be for them to claim a right to tratlic in their proprietary 
Interests, and to sell their shares to the hight'st bidder. Wo gather 
from what has appeared on this subject that Mr. Browning has 
.peculiar ideas as to the pre^r method of educating boys at a public 
school The traditions of Eton— and it may be presumed that tliey 
are agreeable to the niajority of parents w’ho voluntarily send their 
boys theie-<— have hitherto been on the aide of manlinoss and 
ooismon sense. An Eton boy is supposed to be especially e«|uipped 
against cant, humbug, and insincerity. He mav not bo very deep 
or hrilliiint, but it is supposed that at least he will acquire that sort 
of tact and cool-headless which saves a man from making a fool of 
hhnsolf. The great aim is to give a lad a grounding which is solid 
as far as it goes, and to teach him self-possessiuu, self-reliance, and 
an abhorrence of pretence and affectation. We do not moan to say 
that all Eton boys come up to tliis ideal ; but no one who has had 
an opMrtunity of knowing them as a class can doubt that, what- 
ever the depth or range of their classical attainments, they do, as 
a rule, come out of Eton with a peculiar stamp of honest pluck 
and straightforwaidness which is very important to cvciy man, and 
ibove ail to every gentleman, in his future career. If a boy is a dunce 
at Eton, he may possibly remain a dunce all his life ; but, on the 
other hand, even though ho leaves Eton very imperfectly instructed, 
he will probably po&soss certain qaalitios and habits which will be 
•of immonse scrvico to him at the University and in after life. Mr. 


Browning, however, appears to have thought that there was a greol 
deal of what, in the cant of a certain set, is called immcnahtY ” 
and unintelleetualism ** at Eton, and that it wasneoessary to give 
the system a more sentimental and flowery ebamoter. If ydu 
talk with a Browningite, nupil or parent, you are overpowered with 
a Bonse of the immeasuraolo taoral superiority of boys who have 
passed through Mr. Browning's hands over all other boys eduoaM 
at Eton. You aro given to understand, in fact, that it is really of 
no use sending a boy to Eton unless it has boon arranged that he 
should get into one particular house there. Within the blessed 
continoH of that establishment “the demon of athleticism**— 
another note '* of the sect— has been exorcised, while outside is a 
swamp of roatorialism and vice. As you pursue the conversation 
you will probably learn that the reformer of Eton is not one of 
the ordinary dru(lging Masters who make boys ''grind,** and 
toko a pedantic view of grammatical accuracy. He lifts them 
into a serener ether, a diviner air ; ho cultivates their talent* 
for universal discussion, and generally inspires them vrith a fine 
sentimental enthusiasm. Wo suspect that old-faahioned people at 
Eton do not relish what they call this flightinoss and taste for flashy 
accomplishments. 'J'hey think that what is wanted is to nve 
a boy " bottom,” and that the now systora toads too much to 
the development of gossamer wings, which, though pretty to 
look at, are not good for much. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is 
very outspoken on this point. He lately predicted that, if Mr. 
Browning 101*1 the school, "everything which tends to exalt 
physical, and depreciate mental, culture — nay more, evoiything 
coarse, impure, and immoral — in Eton would be directly en- 
couraged.” This is, of course, an attack on the general adminis- 
tration of Eton, and when it is thus openly proclaimed there is an 
obvious danger of its exercising an influence on the minds of 
the boys. There is a story of one father of a boy at Eton 
who gravely declared that he did not know or recognise the He^- 
Mastor, and that ho regarded Mr. Browning as the only person 
he had dealings with. Mr. Browning, however^ was not a pro- 
prietor of Eton, but only a servant of the Governing Body. 
It is clear that it is only by the loyal co-operation of the 
various members of the slafF of a public school that the work of 
such a place can jxissibly be carried on ; and, on the whole, we think 
Mr. Oscar Browning's friends had better let this subject alone. There 
is tierhajM no class of men for whom strict discipline and subordina- 
tion are so much roquimd as for young men who leave the Univer- 
sities to assume comparatively dignified and lucrative positions iu 
the public schools; and it is obviously dangerous tW school- 
boys, of all people in the world, shouht bo exposed to the in- 
fluence of examples of successful insubordination. 


TIIK BRISTOL ICONOCLASTS. 

M r. CARLYLE once described the population of the British 
Isles ns con.9i sting of thirty millions of people, mostly fools. 
And assuredly the recent proceedings with rc'ierenco to the removal 
of certain statue.'* at the west porch of the Cathedml of Bristol show 
that thoro is a considerable number of the inbabilants of that 
ancient city who can claim no exemption from the application of 
the obnoxious epithet, which might havo been thought some days 
ago to be ralber sweeping in its condemnation. 

A disturbance originating with a few ignorant people, amongst 
whom, wu are sorry to say, was found a sprinkling of what are 
usually designated as respectable housebolders, has risen from tho 
rank of a mere local quarrel to the importance of a national grievance. 
We doubt much whether, even in Brivtol, tho matter would have 
been mgardod in any other light than ^ the action of a few fanatics, 
if it bad not boon for the recent unwise utterances of Lord Pensance 
on the general subiect of images, processions, and the like. When 
a judge in a civil court takes ujion himself the functions of a 
theologian, and decides that such and such images, pictures, Ac. 
shall not bo used in churches, because they describe events which 
bu cannot himsolf find in the pa^s of Holy Writ, there is perhaps 
some excuse to bo urged fur less loomed persons taking upon 
themselves to decide that images of occlosiastics who lived aiier 
jthe canon of Scripture was completed shall not stand at the 
ontraii co to tlioir cathedral. At least they might excuse their alanu, 
whether real or imaginary, that the statues of the four groat 
doctors of tho Western Church were likely to be adored by the very 
rejidpus or superstitious^ people of the nineteenth centuryp by 
pleading the dictum of a judge who avowed hie fea]x.o(.thB same, 
and who cortaitily could defend himself by the authority of the 
unknown Calvinist of the reign of Elisabeth who TMtttftgd the 
homily on the Peril of Idolatry. 

As in the case of many other sensoless disturbances, it would not 
be easy to My when or where this folly precisely originated: 
neither does it matter much. As regards the persons couoemed in • 
it, few probably havo ever heard their names beyond their immediate 
neighbourhood. Iconoclasts have iu all ages been more for 
soal than leaming, for promptness of action than for maturity of 
deliberation. No one^ therefore, need be surpri^ to learn that 
among the more prominent persons in the fray is one who in a pnlH 
lishcd tract showed himself entirely ignorant of the distiiiotioiil^ 
tween Bt. Augustine of Hippo ana his leas celebrated namesake of 
Canterbury, or that another should at a publto meeting have 
seriously aigued against Ritualism on the ground that tiie Bennon 
ou the Mount contained no allusion to muiao, vocal or instrumental ^ 
Indeed, wbeuit is remembeiedthat the oharches of thecityarealaoit 
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without excieption held % the Simeon %u«tee» for the expMsf^ i 
nom of promoting Puritoaiami one need not Iw Biiqpneed to find thfit 

&e party has a certain amount of following among the more 
ignorant of the laity. It was a fiiiatol ioeumlmt who some yean 
ago brought a charge of *^Pttseyiim’* against the quiet-going Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge for introducing Itoinish saints 
into the Calendar of the Prayer-Book, and who, when ch^enged 
to prove his assertion, triumphantly pointed to the 34th of August, 
nncf added, I should like to know who ever heard of St. BarthoK ’ 
And, now that we have invented all the excuse we can find for 
the iconoclastic fury Which has led to the demolition of the figures 
of the west porch of Bristol Cathedral, we must say a few words 
•of the statues themselves and the Chapter who have made tbem- 
selves so conspicuously obedient to an uneducated clamour. 

The restoration of Bristol Cathedral lias often been referred to 
in our pages,. but we have no wish now to revive the controversies 
of a former period. Mr. Wait, a leading citizen of Bristol, and 
at the present moment member for Gloucester, has contributed 
mmiificenily to the undertaking, the whole of the new porch, with 
the statues of the four doctors of the Western Church, being his es- 
pecial gift. Mr. Street has acted as architect, and the figures wore 
•canned by Mr. Bedfern. Certainly it would be difficult to fix upon 
the names of persons more entirely free from suspicion of any Koiue- 
waitL toudencica than those of these gentloineu. The figures of 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, .St. Grejj:ory, and St. Ambrose are 
treated of course in the usual eonveutional way. So unimportant 
were the details that the iirchitect left the particular kind of 
ornamentation to the sculptor ; and we have nut heard it alleged 
that this goutleman is in immediate communication with the 
Papal authorities. Mr. Street himself observes that, if the 
objections applied to the emblems, and not to the men re- 
presented, it would have been easy to mojlify them ; but probably 
the objectors did not stop to inquire whether they disliked the 
saints or the mode in which they were repi’eseiited, though per- 
haps the last ounce that broke the earners luick was the triple 
crown on the head of Gregory the Great. Pcrlnips there may 
have bneu some who would nave condoned the rest, if it had not 
been for the addition of the I'apal tiara and the supposed repre- 
sentation of a cardiiial’s hat upon the head of 8t. Jerome. It was 
like the appearance of the hunting-cap which Mrs. Briggs, after 
having conccMled the point of the breeches and the hoots, neither 
could nor would euaure, and which was iustautly consigned to 
the fiaines. It is not, however, probable that many of these) 
gentlemen were capable of distinguishing nicely between the men 
and the emblems. Indeed one of them is represented as de- 
scribing the Madonna with the emblem ” in her arms. I'hn whole 
thing bus to )>o treated, therefore^ as an onshmglit against images 
and statues in general. And it is curious to see how far icono- 
clastic zeal will still in the nineteenth century carry its votaries 
lieyond their own principles. Probably, at the bcgiuning of this 
ceiitury, the rosp<x:table Kvangelical party who have so sadly de- 
generated into modern Puritanism would have hailed with delight 
tlio statues of these four doctors as representing men whom 
they rejoiced to honour for the protest they imagined Ihoiu to 
coiiDteuaiice ugaiust modern Komish innovations. We can re- 
member the lime, not so very many years ngo, when tliat party 
was active in disseminating * religious tracts in some of which 
(^rt^gory thi^ Great figured tui a person greatly to be honoured, 
^ot only was there that pretty story of the iSaint iiuticiiig the 
iSaxon youths, and the conception of the mission of iSt. Augustiuo 
to Britain, but there was the stock argument against the Pupal 
supreiuac'y which has figured in so many books of controversy, 
that Gregory had declined the title of universal bishop. In fact, 
Gregory the Great was quite a popular obanicler, and, though now 
the head and cliief of the ofieucu, wa.s fai' more approved of, be- 
cause fur better known, than the other three. Not hut that the 
tbi'oe would have 1>uen very popular too, if people had but known 
a little more abtmi them. St. Ambrose also is connected with a 
story, which has gained a good deal of currency, but whoso truth 
we will not venture either to assert or to gainsay, to the eti'cct 
that be was, jointly with St. Augustine, the author of the 
^‘Te Deum Jjaudamus” of the Prayer-book. Assuredly, too, St. 
Jerome is entitled to the lasting griititade of all Protestants who 
value iho dissemination of the Bible in the vulgar tongue for 
having boon the indefatigable student who first tranahited the 
whole of it into a language more widely understood than those in 
which the Old and New Testaments wore written, and which was 
in foot the vernacular of those on whose behalf he laboured. 
Lastly, St. Augustine himself is one whom modern Oulvinism has 
lUwa^ delighted to honour. Without attempting hero to decide 
whether justly or not, the fact is iindoniable that Calvin believed 
himeelf to be precisely of the mind of St. Augustine; and the Bishop 
of Hippo is the single futlmr to whom Calvinists lor throe centuries 
have m»en able to appeal asafiording some show, at least, of simction 
for their doctrines of election and reprobation, and the indefeasibility 
of ffiace. As to the oooimuaism which did not stop short of iiiuti- 
lating the representation of that Gospel event, the visit of the 
Magi to Bethlehem— including the destruction of the figure of our 
Savour in hU Mother's aims, which must surely fall within the 
category of Horipture characters ” which the Dean sanctions — we 
had rather not trust ourselves to speak. The frame of mind 
whitdi it betokens can only be adequately treated in language 
whi^ had better be thought than printed. 

It is no part of our province to enter on topics of theo- 
logical oontroversy, but we cannot help thinking that Bristol 
ioonoohiam has somewhat overshot its mark, and igill find but 


little sympathy anywhere in the ktngdom. Loveit of ai^ tevo 
been terribly scandwzed by ^e spectacle of the four atatoes be^ 
taken down and carted away. But, after all, it will be asked poW 
came it to pass that a set of people who passed D0I17 ftild 
absurd resolutions, prefaced by still more absura speeches, could 
succeed in mning their end ? The answer we have to give wae 
forecast by Byron : — 

Lo Alaric and Elgin did the real. 

In whatever hands it lay to remove the statues, it is certain that 
the persons who originated the movement would have been utterly 
puwerleM to eilect anything if there had been a Bean and Chapter 
— we will not say equal to the crisis, for there was nothing worth 
colling a crisis — hut possessed of the ordfoaty amount of common 
sense ; and the promoters of the objection would scarcely have 
ventured to houna on their adherents to an act of desecration which 
it seems the Dean and Chapter have undertaken to perform for them- 
selves. What the ringleaders of so-called Protestant opinion inHristol 
would hardlv have ventured to do has been quietly efiected by tho 
Chapter of tne Cathedral. We say quietly, for orders were in- 
stantly given to erect a scafiblding for the purpose of taking down 
the statues. The instructions were given in the night, and the 
next day, when the clerk of the works came to inspect tho pi^ 
gross of the restoration, tlie four statues were gone, and some of 
thf^restof tho work, which could not bo removed, had been defaced* 
To their honour be it said,twu of the faur Canona have entered an 
indignant, though inefiectual, protest in the minuM of tbeh pro- 
ceedings, and the names of the throe who have sanctioned this mon- 
strous act of vandalism des(*rve to bo handed down to posterity in 
company with that of the incondiary who set fire to the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus on the night when Alexander was bom. The 
name of llerostratus would never have been immortalised in any 
manner but for this deed of w antonness. Lest the names of three 
perpetrators of this achievement should be forgutten, we will give 
them such publicity us it is in our power to bestow. The name 
of Canon Ueeve is now for the first time famous, while that of 
his brother dignitary, Mr. Girdlestono, long known in ouunexiou 
with srjciuL questions, seems destined to attain a similar notoriety 
in our ecclesiastical annals. As to Dean Elliott, all we have to 
say is that he once was, and is now no longer, Prolocutor of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. Of course tue maltor cannot 
rest where it is. At any time within our memory it would 
ha\e been incumbent on those who value tho character of the 
Church of I'kighiiid ns uu iuslitution in harmony alike with 
Christianity, civilization, and history, and who are, however 
indirectly, interested in this particular work, to leave no 
remedy untried which could cancel an outrage which, if nnre- 
diussod, would seem to commit that Church to proceedings only 
to be paralleled by the doings of Ilcrostraliis or Will Dow'siug. 
But it IS still more ohligatory now not to sit still after the energy 
and good sense of the Dean of the adjacent diocese of Exeter — who, 
althuiigli himself a Low Churchman, is not us Denu Elliott — has 
eucceeded in freeing the ('hurcli of England from the taint of icono- 
clastic Puritanism, As to the insult ofi'ered to the donor of the 
statues by the Dean and Canons whose corporate trust ho believed 
himself to be we do nul say nooivMe oblige, for we fear 

that wo might be unintelligible. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

O NE feels something like compassioii for those who are engaged 
in tho pursuit of btating under difficulties. There is only one 
University ^at-raco in the year, and there are only two compe- 
titors, whose merits become unhappily too well known during tho 
practice before the race. On the other hand, many persons luce to 
back the University with .which they are connected, and tliore U 
always the ** chapter of accidents," although in recent years it has 
allbrded little eucourngemeut to speculation. A party of fifty 
repi’esentatives of tho press, however pleasant in other respects, fs 
perhaps open to the uhjcction uf being rather too select. \V hero 
everybody has a moderate aliaro of observation and .intelligence it 
unfortunately too olteu happens that evon*boily wants to be on the 
same side, and it is rf;ally heartromiiug to hour u geutluinan exciaiiu- 
ing 1 should like to hiy throe to one," wheu there is not within a 
hundred yards o*' hint another gentleman young and enlliusutstic 
enough to take the oiler. Tho old-fashioned principle that mem- 
bers of the same calling should not eut each other lias been ex- 
ploded; but as everybody declines to be eaten on any pretext 
whatever, it comes to the same thing. The carryiug cajiMcity of a 
ziycr steamboat is so limited that it not possible to provide' these 
wild animals of the press with provender, or, iu other W'ords, to 
supply every hungry lion with a tender and iuicy ass. There is a 
btorv of a vetei'an jockey who always referrod to a particular day 
as that on which ho lost 500/. ; by which he meant that, not having 
sutticient cash about him, he was unable to cover abet, and theieW 
missed an opportunity of winning that amount. 

There were two lacts which inclined the public to favoujr Oxford 
before the crews appeared upon the Thames. Oxford won last year, 
and there were six of last year's men in the boat.^ For these or 
other reasons, some of the newspapers propagated tlie opinion 
that Oxford were the better crew, aud this opinion was Copied 
to a considerable extent, as is shown by the quotation in Lift 

of tho 18th March of 7 to 4 (m Oxford as the “ latest London betting ' 
on the boat-race. But alter Monday, 30th Maicffi* when the crews 
were first seen at Futney, an kniprearioii pmvailsn there was 
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not uiuch.to obooae between thorn, end, before the week wna 
Oaiubric^ neerned likely to become the favourite. Tliis iiromide 
was fulled within a few days, and the same nowspatier dh the 
I St April mioted 5 to 4 on Ciunbridp;© as the laroat London 
betting.*’ If those quotations represent any consideiulde amount 
of real transnetiona, there may have boon a good deal of money 
inndo oat of this race ; but in this, as in other cases, it is the early 
bird that catches the worm, more particularly us the birds bear 
always a large proportion to the worms. The per.'^ona who laid 
7 to 4 Oxford before the crews canin to Putney must have ha<i 
exuberant coirfidence in someb^xiy's ))OWfr <^f obHorvailon nud 
comparison, unless they trusted altoiretlier, us perlia]is th»*y did. to 
the old oarsmen and to last years '\ictorv. TLir(» is no ini- 
pediment, except that opposed by slorius and ilooil-*, to 
‘‘watching trials” on the Ls’is or llio (/arn, «ir both; tnid 
that which is still opprobrioiisly oidlod outlie Turf 

bus beconio, in connexion with the river, an important branch 
of literary art. The vivisection of some nnrortunaie “No. 3*’ 
is perforiuefl with that ludifl'crcnco to the patient s which 

distlngiiishes the devotee of soionee; and nilhun;jrli many of tlir* 
older memlK'rs of the llmversitie{> think that too iniirli fur-'s is now 
made about these youngsters, it mast be allowed that thoir limbs mid 
tho Uiie they make of them are cuiumonted upm with a frank n«'ss 
that is not always tiattering. So much is now thought, sjiid, and 
written about this race that it almost soems as if some rouctiori 
tW>m the interest excited bjr it must be imminent. Kxcopt the 
lew scores of neraons who occupy tho atteiubiiiL Hlcanicrs, nobody 
now BOOS nmen of the race ; but they sec as miudi ok they sco of 
llio Derby, and they iindcrsUind more ; and if weather favourM, tlio 
coLRuinptiou of chicken and cb.<iTnpagnc proc4'oJs 04|U,iIly al both 
tesTivals. Probably tho people C‘fll<:ctrd along tin* burdvs and on 
thf river ore among the last 111 llnghiiid to learn the. result of the 
nn‘o of which they havo seen some part. I’hey must fiepend gene- 
rally on the first, steamboat which comes down tho river after tlio 
finish; but on ibis occasion, unlosH they were very noar the stiirt- 
ing-plawj, they could not bo in iiuich doubt as to wlio wouM bo 
ilie winners. Perhaps this suspense, so far us it exist s, is pleaKint, 
and therefore we hesitate to suggosit that it wouhl bo »»at.y to con- 
trive a system of signalling along the course. Tliii» holiday dillVrs 
from others in depending on a single event for ii.s cxcitciuent, mid 
therefore it may bo good ectmoiuy to make that ocitemeut lost as 
long as possible. \Vhcii tho tjjco is oier and th#' ri-.-ult is known, 
there is nothing loft but to go homo, and the only li niainiiigHonrco 
of interest lies in the chance that Yonn*clf or .sum .1 v el.-^c in a boat 
may bo run into by a bUMuiuT and upset, ( on u^u ing that all 
sorts of persons in all sorts of boats go upon tiui riicr on that day, 
and tluit some of them take im)ro than guud U*r them to jlrin!:, 
the general immunity from accidents is womlerfid. 'fliere wa.» at 
least one case last Saturday of a boat being .sirni k by Ibo p.oldio 
of a sleumer and upset, 'fhe thiec loiiihs nJnj w*tc in it were 
rescued without difbculty, and they owed their due Ling to (heir 
own carulessnc.MH and ilurry. 

Wbat lire culled Inter- 1 'nhor.sily conli ‘ts Iwue I.ecNums almost 
as groat a nuisanoo ns Inlernatiouii] J’ixiiiliitKHis. Tiierc i.i a 
billiard match and a chess maudi, and we kii<iiv not what other 
lUfilchos, and tho newspapers talk of dark aiul blu«* ns if all 
these “eients” were developments of the bu.il rare. I'hc only 
novelty that remains poNsible is an liiler-toiuer.-ifi j-pelliiig-bee, 
and perhaps it might turn nut that in sueh a coJiU^,i tin*. ** iouu" 
^howu by the “ teams '' won hi be a.s inuderale* um wo are told it 
hoiimtimos is at rhi-b? .ami billiards. If it in Naiii to (.•omplaln «jf 
what 18 eaUtbii&liad, we r.my at Ici'.at evpiess the. hupr*. that tho 
older nuuubius of the I niiersilies will sti.'uuoiibly oppciao any 
further extension of tliose niipleasantly juiblic conu -i-^. The (11110 
conaumed by them is enorruotm, and proenlt. no doulit feel a 
burden of which it would be diilicuii to cumplain. I'ho crew.s 
arrived at I’ulney on Monday, the -ioih ,-Mavfli, niul tlin nice was 
rowed On Saturday, the 8lh April, so Umt thuM' liave Ih'uii 

entirely devoted bi this one iMUilest, to say nothing of iho time 
occupied in preliminary practlco ou homo waieis. llmro is 
chief not only ui this largo iiilcrh*rtMic« with tho pur.-uiis whb'h 
are still suppoi^d to be more pmporly part of oduoation, but also 
ill the publicity of all the proceedings of the ctv^\.^ at I*uLm>y, and 
in tho mixing up of these young men with what are called the 
“market oporutionft '* of tho betiing worl^l. ^Ve tdjservo that 
tho Times makes a sort of apology Jor reemding llio daily prac- 
tice of the crews at Putiiuy, and iilthough we do not e\].ect 
any newspaper to clo^o its Otdumns to this suit of vriuug, 
barren and unpi\>li table as for tho mo.-*t part it let wo 
think that sonio good might b»» done by a gmoral sgrci- 
luont among coutiibutora to tlio pre.»‘S b) put uaiilo the boiling 
cleinonl in thofie contests. Tho pcT^onM who choose to bet 3 to i 
Oil Oxford or Cambridge can of course do .«i^. but tln vo is no neces- 
sity tlufcl this's© transactions should be publicly recorded. Mauinui 
dehtitir piteria ret'et'nfUia, This jirincijilo belong.s to an sigo very far 
from srpieamish, and it at least me^iiis this, that not eVfTything 
that men do need bo talkeil about wherv^ boys can hear, l^tw, and 
wo think puldic opinion al^o, has labdy set itself agiiin.«ii iietting, 
men on horstM’accs, bt;ing luado an open bu.'sincKS, and it must b© 
remeuditired that the reasons, wdmtever may bo thtdr value, in favour 
of permitting Ijolting on bcirso-meos, havo no iippUcatiou to thu boat- 
race. The prohibition of belting-cdl)rc,q vrun enacted by u Dariia- 
ment which ceriainly hiid no intiMitiou to prohibit betting ; and on 
the same principle thero might be a general iindcrsUiiiding not to 
give more iniportaney than c.^n bo helped to this branch of the 
proceedings at Ihitney. T'he boat-race is in this respect more 


objectionable than the cricket-uiatebea whlob saoeeed it, boosnao 
tJmro is nut the Biiiiio prutraeied preparation for these mjatchoSi and 
as spring rhange.^^ into Bumnieor the atlmition of the aporting world 
Wunics couveuiently divided. Kut if there should be any dia« 
position to givo adifitionsi nutorieVy to market opeiatiooa ” on 
ciicktd or other matches in which the Uiuveniltioa talus part| wo 
would hope that tho considerations to which wehsv© adverted may 
rcstmbi it. To put tho matter plainly, the boat-race has bema 
quite sulUciently vulg}irize<l, and tlie line should be drawn now* 
\Vc rc«;ret to obsiM’vo that the practice of reporting atweehes at 
the uiiinvr which folio wa tho Iwat-raco, after having atinosidiod 
awM v. ha.<^ b 'cii to smne extent roviviMl. This laat^, at any rate, 
is within tko control of those who arrange tho dinner, and they 
wiiiiki do wnll to enforce the rule of iiou-publicUy. It is very 
diilicuit for iniy body b) say anything lH^y(Jlla well-wom platitudea 
on ►‘iii h occasions, and we clearly think that the Universities lose 
mon‘ than the world gains b\' rejiorling the speeches of the captains 
and I ho cixudios. 

'^I'he riq»ri sen tali VCR of tho pre>s have done their best ix> ob- 
sme uud roford f<.»r public uf^o what the public with its 
(iwn *‘yo.s could not kcl*. Ihit tlnno could not well have boon 
a iiKiiv uiicveuiliil race lliau thut of last Saturday. Some 
critlcj< h:ivc dciilt moic leiiicnLly thau othoi'S with faults of 
sb\'ring wJiich, a.s they (‘ould not havo atfocled the issue of the 
race, iitn-d not bo further dwelt upon. Since tho river has been 
kept clear, <.»r ncnrJy cltMir, of IkwiIs and barges, the dilficultios of 
steering have biTui g7-c.ntly diminiRlu.»d ; or rather tho unknown and 
jiit^alcukihlo Claris of diOicnltii's havo boon diminished ; and the three 
wet-Ls spent at I'ulmy ought to iinjiart n considerable familiarity 
wiib tboso dilliculties whicii uro })ori(ianoiit, or at least depend oa 
pcruuiiu>tit ciuisi R, such as windf^, tides, and currents. The ibsue of a 
close race is no longiM' at the mercy of an obstinate burgi^e or clumsy 
am.tleur oarsiimu ; but at ill tin re are many gil'U of riulure which go 
to make uj) a good ot>\t-vv»iu bt sidfs that of weighing under 7 J 
.stmie. It was generally tboiiLdit after tlie iirat ball-iuilo that 
(.kiui bridge wjkr going ratber iastiu*, and considerably boltiT, than 
Oxford, and afb r the limt mil(^ that which had been opiuiou moro 
or Ic.-.i conlidi'iil becamo luaiiil'cht frict, VVe of course remember 
riice.s that havo boon won by the crew wliich did nut lead through 
l[:inimcr.sniilli Jhidgo going up stream, uud, what is much more 
miiuukablc, wi' could meniion one race wliich was won by tho 
crew vvluili did not lead at l bo (Subtree coming down stro/uu. 
lint in Iho-o ycais there hiipponod to bo two nearly equal 
crews, which was not the cmho this year. Wo could call t«> 
mind sevtsraj years in wduch (ho Uambridgo boat was os dis- 
»ji(Miy mavlvod beforcliand to loho an this veiir it was to win. 
One of (he best fciituros of this contest is its evenness. Oxford 
brio Mill oi»o nuv “ to tliH good,” wliich she owefl to the unbroken 
bUcccs-CM of ilu'se nine ye.iU’S when «he .seoined to have a monopoly 
of coiT«-ot ftinl p4»\serliil style, (^inbridge men who remember 
the crows of foiiiier yeiira must bo greatly struck with the cir- 
cumMitiico that there were tivo oars from the sumo “small” 
( ,’4/lhxo in lie* u inning boat. year the usual clcinwnts of Trinity 

and iSt. .lolmV provuilod ; but even then the only two “small'* 
(kdit’go incj) I’.'ime from dosus, which has now supplied tho majority 
of the su<:ccssful (^rew. It is ii g(K>d sign for the interest of 
rowing gencr.vlly at Cnmbridgu when it hius some University oora 
iu>t belonging t(» the two large OollcgeH, It -was said, and probably 
with tniih, that prai;li(!e was mcTo interfered with at Oxford than 
nl (.‘fliiibridgo (Ids year by tlouds. 'I'he fact is that at Cambridge 
g' licrully ihcit; ib a wry Htnall river to a great many b(.»atH, aud 
it is ousicr to di» with too much water than too little. Ikit, if 
jii’iictico lit Oxford was inipoilctl, it ia not easy undei'sUiud why 
the Oxfortl crew were uKulo .strong lavourilcs in the betting before 
the bouts camo bi Putney, ll would bo an error, however, to 
.siippofo that buckers nrii uKviiys rational, and wo certainly do not 
piiy the luoswi which fidly incurs. Unfortunately, what one 
I0.1CS nuoLlii-r wins, and wc fnar Uiat tho appetite for speculation 
oil ihc boat-1 uco will be sharpi'iicd by this year's experience. 


I.IF.rTKXANT CAMKKON’S EXPEDTTTON. 

rpiTP accoiuit given by Lioutvijrmt Uanieron of hia expedition la 
-L highly intcrcbting, nod the Geographical Society does goc^ 
sorvifHi to tho tsountry by receiving and approving his report of 
Al'rican cxjduralion. IJis journey cxiondud over 3,000 miles, and 
ho was coiitiir.uilly, or with very short intervals, ou the tramp for 
two yours and oigJit mouth.s, and was exposed to all vicissitudes of 
vUiuatc aigl nil kinds of hardship and danger. As regards vieiaai- 
tiidns ofrlimaU, pcrhnps J^ieu tenant Cameron had not seen tha 
lobl or worst of them when he left Africa, and we doubt whetiier 
nn\ thing could be much more dangerous than the change of 
weather in Jjiindon between Saturday aud Wednesday last. Sir 
Henry ihiwliiison declares that the observations maoe by Lieu‘S 
Iciiant Gameroti are of extraordinary value, and he expects that 
the result of thi'iu will bo that a definite lino will be iaicL dewa 
from Riia to sea wdiich will servo as a Imsis for all further explora*- 
tion of equatorial Afric.% Ikisides cireuninavigating Lnke Tan* 
gaiiyika and discovering its millet into the river Lii^ba, he has 
“as iifiirlv as pOBsihlo” identified this river Lualaba with 
Congo. Uo collected fresh inlbrmotiuu rendering it tnOiter, not. 
IHsrhapR of pushive certainly, but of tho highest px<^b|lity, tbit 
the two rivers are one and the same. It seems itot he has akio 
discuverod a new |)olitical power in the chief Kasoogo, the jnDHi 
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poweirAil potentate itt equatorial Afriaa> and lie hae riiaa tmcked 
the alave-tmda to ita^ntain-head ; Ibr U » witii thia cbiof ^at» 
negotiations for its Bupprefitioa most be carried on* The Society 
have unaaimcmsly deoiaed that LicuteDaut Oamaron in entitled to 
the tint place' among the geograiibom of the tjtnci, and they have 
accordingly preaenti^ him wHh the principal gold unjilnl for tho 
year. Aeaong many valuable services performed by naval offices 
on shore. Lieutenant Camoi*onb exploration of Centrel Africa 
olaiius a nigh place, and, considering that he h/is travelled 3,000 
mitea on land, be would be well entitled, among other honorary 
distinctions, to the Colonelcy of the Horse Mamies. 

We lake up Lieutenant Oaiiiei’oub narrative at his arrivnl on the 
shore of Lake Tanganvika. 8nch, ho says, waa tho iiiuncnBity of 
the view, that he fancied the grey lake to bo hUv, and the moun- 
tains of Ugoma in tho distance to ho olouds. After cruising on 
the lake and oxamining rauny of its tributary rivers, he landed at 
Knsengd on tlie western bank ol* tlio lake, and thence coinnionced 
a march which terminated on the western const at llouguela. 
Thus, ho started from Zanzibar on the oast C'aii'l, and crossed 
the continent to the wcat coast by a track which la) gonorally 
iwicween and 14® of South Intitiuh}. Tt is iliiHcult to trace his 
route more exactly without ivfftut^nce to tho niapswdiicli ilhi!5Uut(vl 
hia address. But wo know tliat ins Lrav(wd the walcndjcd helwLHiii 
tho river Zambesi which reat!hes ^liu easloru coast at iiljuut 18“^ S. 
•and tho river Congo, which W'acliea the wcsloni coast at aU)iit 
5® S. Aiter leaving Kasengd tho lir: t country ho nioched was 
Uguhba. Tho clothing of tho people of tJiis country uppearod 
to him remarkiihly scanty, but, coiiipired with what bo saw lurthcr 
on, was very ample. It eunblod him to observe elaborate tattooing 
on the women’s stomachs, h Vom ITguhha ho croased the intiuijlaina 
•of Bambarrn, and on arriving at tln ir foot caiiio into a completely 
now style of country. The huts woe all built in long low sti*oets, 
and rows of oil-palnw were plnntwl ilown the iieiitro. Ho was de- 
tained three wcAs at Nyungwe, ancl thence went by invitation to 
the camp of a chief nanicd 'J’ipo-Tipo, about, eight luarcheB south 
of Nyungwe. At Tipo-Tipo's cairip ]\e heard of a lake which ho 
believed to be tho J/uko Chohungo, or Lincoln, of LiviugoUme. 
Leaving Tipo-Tipo’s camp, ho w»*iit nearly sjoutb, g<nug close along 
the right bank of the Loinnmi. .\t many places the wens 

very friendly, hut at others it had been repoitisd that no 
45firBvan8 camo near Ihciu for any other purpose ‘tbaii 
getting slaves, and the villagcfl were consoqinmtly d4,.-«t'rt.ecl, and 
the pariy was often in dillicuiliea about tbod. There Avere also 
manifestotions of hostility, and I/ieiitouantOamcron, although pro- 
ct^eding with the utmost uKKlerftti<»n and forbearjuico, was obliged, 
like other explorers of this country, to kill and wound a few* 
sflvngea for the advancement of ci\i libation. As the party wero 
piwfling through a strip of jungle Kome puc.plc began shooting 
ut them, and an arrow jjdam'ed otf fiieuteiiJint OonuuMjrs leather 
cost, lie ran tho shooter down and gave him a thr/isliii'g. but 
would not allow any of his pcnplo to tiro in lelurn. I h: walked 
-Straight up to some natives who wero in front of iiiiii .'uict tried to 
ULake a paWer, in which after a lituo he was succ«’*islul. niid he 
went on with thostMiatives as riio best of friends, lii llio after- 
noon women and ehildroii camo about the camp idling hutd^ and 
4?verybody sosmecl most friomlly, nud during the ni^^ht 1/ieutciuml 
•Oameron’fl pot goat disappeared. Next morning ho went iut(» 
the village to inquire fur the goat, a luruo body of natives 
collected and began shouting, and at last Lloutou.mt Camor'Ui 
allowed two or three shots to bo tired, and one nalno was wuimded 
in the log. Then there was u purlev, Ijicutonant (<amci'oii e\acu- 
ated that village, waa hare.s.sed throughout his nianh, and c<aa- 
pelled at tho end of it to stonu muithcr \ illagu to obUtiu .shelter 
for the night. Only four of his men followed him, two or llncu 
vemained with the stores, and thu rest ran uway; but as tlu; 
natives ran tho other way, victory romaiiied with iho invadcre. 
He burned all the village except four huts, which ho fortiiled and 
occupied five day's. Tho guide told him be must shoot K)inc ol 
the natives before ho could get out of his prison, vnd at lust ho 
waft forced to use hiagun. “The report of my lioa\y riiic thry 
-soon learned to respect." Lioiiteiiaiii (Jameron lia.s act sluii so 
many men as Mr. Stanley, nor luia he written so uloqu<Milly nliout 
Jus shootings; but all theso explorations nocossunly invoUu 
bloodshed. A few natives must be kiiliHl for the lAuellt of ihv^ 
whole race. At the end of live days Lioutcmnit ( aim-nm nuiile 
peace, his enemies having boon iVigUtened by :.4oiu»*. of taoir nuiubr-r 
teog killed and woundcil. Tho retiult oi iltcsc iuluiTuptions Avtis 
that he.had to cymtent himself with u disiniit view of the lake. 

Shortly afterwards he met n chiof named Kwariunba imirchiug 
with a string of slaves. Ififty or sixty w retch vd women curriod 
jMwvy loads of plnudor, and some of them hnd hahic.H in their arms. 
These women represented as many os forty or hffi dartre) ed vil- 
lages, of which the mole inhabitants had been killtid or driven into 
the jungle. The Portuguese half-castes and tlio black trudei's are 
brutal in tho treatment of their slaves; tho Arabs, as a rule, treat 
thorn kindly. All tho countri' now traversed was very beaut iful 
with hills and woodsi and marvellously tertilo, but it is defaced by 
the cruelty of man. The slaves takun from it are carried, not to 
the coast, Dut to blekilitu’s country, where, popuLilion bcuig scanty, 
they are exchanged for ivory, and this is sent to the coiist, whence 
perhaps it comas to England, and, bought with the to/rirs of woincu, 
adorns some lady’s drawing-zoom. Hare, says [.aeiiteuarii C/amcrou, 
Ids party bi^a to rise out of tho broad valley of tho Liudaba, 
sodj, tts they came to the height of about ;;f,6oo feca abi>vo tho sea, 
ihe oil'Mto chased to flourish. He crossed the route by w'hich 
Sr» Liragstone passed fh>m Sekilitu s country to Loiuida^ and 


found that tho people rememboi*od him fiom his htovif^had a 
riding ox. At the town of JU^, which is laid dawi|veflrMiir- 
psiatevely old maps, Lieutenant Cameron reaehedHhe.vaiipaaf.thdt 
civiliKOtion which fans been dilhioed from Peitugaose setHenitiMk 
The chief called himsfjilf King Antonie Kagaombd^ and he tree 
fully aware of thu importance of dress in tho eeromoiuee of A 
Court. The Koval Cu^ls at the pahvee gates wore red waiatooate 
with white backs. AVhethur they wore anything else IdenteuftOt 
Cameron does not Inform iie. Some uwl bows, <^em hud spears, 
and a few bad old tliiit-lock mnslcota, At the Court only a stool 
was provided for Lieutenant Caimjnm to sit upon, so he sent for bis 
own chair, appsxreully wirli tliu lawdublei purpose of nuuntnining the 
dignity of the count jc|y which for the time he represented. The 
ro 3 ^al ciiiiir was covered with leather and studded with bvaM nails. 
Tiio King wore ti suit of blade clothes, an old wideawake hat, and 
a Scotch plaid, btit hu<i no lioot.'i, nnd was very drunk. He in- 
formed hi.s visitors that ho was quite a superior kind of chief, and 
ought to have a corn^spondiug pre.-imt ; hut ns Lieutenant Cameron 
Jiuii bpeu lung upon the road, he .should not expect much then, but 
must l>c rtuiiombered If his visitor canne that wawngain. Ha also 
mentioned lhai he bad liner cloLlu^ than those iu which he ap- 
pc aml, and that hU likenei^s had bcime^nt to Lisbon. He brought 
out a boLilo of aguiirdieutiq and gave tho company a drink round, 
taking care to liive tlio large'it 3i[> hiniaelf. It is not surprising to 
liiid that a uativo chief tlius familiar with tho usol^ of pollto 
society luid ]’hiro][a‘an ueigidKiure within a day’s Diarch. 

These details h.ivc only 1 ho usual imerestof travel in anowcoantiy ; 
and as regards the important dii^Mveries for wluch laottteiiant 
Cameren wus llinnkod by the Chiographicol Sociotv, we are obliged to 
take them for the mn.st part eu trast. ife believes tbe main point of hio 
discovery to lie tho connexion of Uiko Tanganyika with the Congo 
system of rivers. Yet this connexion is merely proved by argu- 
Dienls, and Inis not been seen. “ Tlio Lukuga runs out of the 
Tnugauvika. . . . Thu levels I liave taken prove most conehi- 

sivoiy iL.'it it can have nulhing whatever to do with tho Nile.” If 
thi.*^ is not yt^.t clear, it 3uon v/ill be, ns other explorere are oertaiu 
to follow in Lieutenant Ctiineroifs track, and perhaps, os tho Admi- 
ralty hR\u many young uud active olTicors imemployed^ they might 
liW to lit out 11 cruiring expedition for Ceniral Airica. It would 
h*} easy to give a proper nauliciil chanictor to tho party by 
eqiuppiug it with bouts neatly packed for use on La-kc 
Taugniiyikn and the rivers, and auy bluudovB that might occur 
tvuuld l>«> uf a new kind, and that at any ratewould borefreshing, That 

Dponing up’* of Africa to legitlinuto cuiumerco which Licuteimiit 
Cameron de.sircs would put an end to the necessity which he^ like 
other trav»*JUrs, expciionml of p.nying tribute to native chiefs. 
Perhaps we should rather sny that the hhiuo thing would continue 
under slightly djirnent form and name, for even in Knrope 
travellers do iu elhvi pny tribute, whothcr in the shape of hotel 
bilk or otlurwkf', to the oec»qants of interesting localities. 
Already the African cliiels know a bciUer trick than direct force to 
c.xact toll fjuni |».iAs«pngt rs. They nnd their people simply dk- 
appear, ivmuving \)r ikHtruying uij provisions, imd they tru^ that 
tlio stningci's uui.^t citiu r eunm to terms with them or starve, 
ill which 4’afco iher»' will be n pretty spoil of arms and 
!^lorc.s. It Mjqxrir.'^ lluiL tho Portuguese, who tirst introduced 
the slave-trade iutn Afri*’a, are now its principal supportciv. 
“ T he great chief Kasonsru" is ready to give any niou leave Ibk* a 
prevent of two or three guns to go and destroy fls many villagCM 
and caU'li fnr ^hiM » as uianv people KS ho can, and the ueoeasary 
bribe is certain lo bo forthcoming i’rom those who are directly or 
iiidu'ectly inii'r<'su d in thu slave-lradii. The niclurea which Liou- 
toiuuit tJaiinurm gives of the ciumlry througn which ho pasfiiHi, 
and tho game holumul, will bealtractivu to RporUmcn. One morn- 
ing lie .saw a <^'uuple uf lions sLx or aevcii hundred yards distant, 
muting 4)uieUy homo after a night out. If thoro ehould be an 
inilux of srporisnieu into Oentrol Africa, that would ba a civili/iog 
agency, ami Ix tiidos there arc mitv-ionaries nnd enternrising Iradvi's. 
if King Antonio KiigMiombt wore a Scotch plaid, olncr produce of 
.'Scotland might ]>erhu}'8 lind a market iu his territory. From 
varitJUM causes it may Ini t.>xpvrred that our Itnowledge of the upper 
waters of the Uougo will soon cease lo bo coujectural. 


JOIIX BERNAllD DALGA1RN& 

T he iibituiiry of the limtit a few days ago iucluded the name 
uf “ the Kov. John llornaid Jkdgjuvns, priest of the London 
Oratory, aged 57." T'ho unuounceiueiit will of course have an 
iiiteivsl fi>r lioinaii Cailiolic readera, while lo nuiny others also who 
rciiiunihcr rho O.xfeid uf thirty ca* forty years ago the name of 
Ihilgou'us w ill 8ug7;ast cborisiiod rocolicclions and associations of 
tlm past. Mr. ihijgairiis touk bis degree in 1839, wbeu hUuame 
appetO's iu the same ekiM-list witii Professor Jo wett, Bishon Frecet 
of Manchc!»tr'r, Hr. Kay, and Dr. Aoderdou, a nephew of Oardinal 
Manning V, who has since bticomu a Jesuit; and he was one of The 
iirst batch of Tracturian converts who foUowtid Dr, Newman in 
1845 ouTose the Kubicim. Oxford has p^issed since then through 
at least three shigcs of religious IransiUou. When the advance of 
the TracUvruiu revival avus arrested for* Uie time by the secession 
of its priticqMl hmders, there te;t in u period of tlipudgical stagua- 
tion, which may be said to have l^ted till about 1851. The 
backwater of this greiit mo\'eroout, which Dr. Whately had cha- 
racteristically christHDed Novnianla/’ was aUll felt, but its 
first force was spout, and in the iurn of the tide ** the Oxford of 
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the Ifijra ApoUoliea^ as it has been observed with considerable 
truth, '^was slowly giving wov to the Oxford whose 
is best reflected by the poems of Olough and Matthew Ammd^” 
Some excej^tion might perhaps be taken to .the coupling of 
two such incongruous names, though both represent a spirit 
the reverse of Tractorian; but the statement of fact ia aul^ 
etantially accurate. With the second half of the century there 
began at Oxford what may be considered as a reaction against 
the movement of 1833, vhloh culminated in i860 with the publi* 
cation of Eumj^ and Reviews, emanating from seven writers of 
whom five either had been or still were residents and office* 
boarers in the University, One conspicuous eilect of the change, 
however little intended by those who ]vero instrumental in 
introducing it, was a sensible diminutiou in tlie supply of Oxford 
graduates, and especially of classmen, for the ministry of tlio 
Church. The psr^ for the time in the ascendant, though far from 
deficient in men of high ability, f»in hardly be said to have hud a 
leader in the sense in which Dr. Kewman had been the loader of that 
which it had sii})erseded. Mr. Jowott wus for the time its hero, 
on account of the long quarrel about the endowment of tbo Greek 
professorship ; but neither be nor Dr. Stanley, who then held a 

.J ^ 


theological research, and on inteiecftiQg JSamf on ^ Tanler and the 
Oerman Mystics," which originally appealed m the DMh 
Hia earliest Roman Oatholio work on the Amd Meart has oU 
the charm of style which won Dean Milmatfs adBriratioa in the £«/# 
rf St, Stephen Harding; but the Introduction on the history of 
Jansenism, able and interesting as it certainly is, shows rather the 
skill of a briiliaot advocate than the judgment of a critiq;l historian, 
though it does not deserve the very severe censaie pronounoed on 
it by Dr. Neale, whoso strong bias in favour of the Jansenists puts 
him* also out of court as an impartial witness. Both wnteia 
require the correction of some really indcMndent authority, sudi 
as Mr. Jervis's a^irable Hittpry of the Vhvroh of Finance. The 
subject of Mr. Dalgairns’s principm work, on the Holy Comfnwion^ 
olTors less scope for religious partisanship, and it contains much of 
interest to students both of theology and ecclesiaatical bistoiy, 
whether they happen to agree with ^ the writer's conclusions or 
not. llis intellectual tastes seem through life to diavo lain chiefly 
in a metaphysical direction^ and it is to beregretted that he had not 
fuller leisure and opportunity for utilizing his familiarity with the 
general course of mc^em thought in this subject-matter, and espe- 
cially his knowledge of the great German metaphysicians. Such 
acquirements are not too common even ia the present dav. and are 


questioned, was exactly fitted to wear the mantle which the author 
of Tract XC. had dropped. On tbo Broad Church roaction super* 
venod a revival, wo will not say of Tractarianism — for the Tracts 
had^ become things of the past — nor will we call it by the 
foolish e^i^uet of Ritualism, which is at all events singularly in* 
appropriate in describing its academical phase. A High Church rc* 
vival however there was, by whatever name it may be best dcsig* 
nated, the force of which is by no moans spent. Mr. Pattison, lu 
a recent article in Mind, has contrasted it, with some bitteruoss, 
with the original movement of 1833, as substituting for iutolloct 
nud learning the domination of nn “ ecclcslasiical ring.” So far, 
of course, he is right, that there is no loader now with the 
transcendent gifts of Dr. Newman; but into that controversy 
wo need not enter further here. Our object has been merely to 
sketch the succecaive waves of religious thought which have passed 
over the life of Oxford since Mr. 1 hilgairns was a member of 
JCxeter College, and one of the most promising among 1 >r. New* 
Hum’s younger disciples. 

When the crash come in 1841, and Dr. Newman bowed before 
the storm of ncademical nnd occlesiHsticiil censure, ho did not, as 
is well known, resolve at once on his final stc.p, but retired for 
awhile to Tjittleiuore, with a band of chosen frioiido and followers, 
boveml of whom did, while some did not, eventually sccompany him 
in his secession. Conspicuous among these ** monks, 'as tncy wiu’o 
sometimes rather absurdly called, were Mr. Dalgairns and Mr. 
Antliony Froude, both of whom to(jk part in lh<! Littlemore series 
of lavce of the English Saints, to which Doan Milmaii refers 
in bis Latin Christianity os admirahJe for their research and 
exquirite charm of etyie,’' though he complains of their un* 
historical cliurocter. It is certainly not very easy to re- 
cognizo tho^ future author of tho English history in the 
biograplufr of 8t. Neot, though Dean Milnian's charge would bo 
applied by many critics to both works aliki». Jly general con- 
sent, however, one of the most popular of these biographies was 
that to which Dean Milman more csj>o<!ially rei'ors, the Life of 
St, Stephen Harding, written by Mr. J talguirns, who had already 
challenjrod attention by his article on Dante in tho Ih'itish Critic, 
llis style, as was oaturid under the circumstances, bore e\ident 
marks of tbo intiuonce of Dr. Newman, though he could not be 
said to equal that great lutuster of pure I'ngiish ; while, on tho 
other band, ho had too much originality to be merely an even un* 
conscious copyist. In 1858 Dr. Newman finally quitted 
and the Church of Kngland, and of those who wont with him tie 
two beat known, and beat deserving to be known, at tlio timrand 
since, were I'aber nnd Dalgairns. Faber passotl away iu 1863, 
after a long and ])ainful illness; and the giavo bos now cloatdovor 
his intimate friend and associate for mauy years, who succeeded 
him in the headship of the London Orator)'. In some rcssnoits tho 
two men were very unlike each other, Falior was naturally i poet 
and orator, and bis impassioned delivory of “ Roll on, thou deep 
and dark blue Ocean, roll,” in the Harrow Speech-room was renem* 
bered long afterwarcU by bis schoolfellows ; wo are not aware bat 
Mr. Dalgairns ever wrote a lino of poetry in his life. As apreaCier 
he lacked tho persuasive oloquence and musical intonation of vfice 
which would nave made Fouer a favourite anywhere, and wtieh 
helped to account fur the large gathering of I'rotestants, as :vT?fl as 
of nifl own congregation, round the pulpit (»f tho liOiidon Oratory 
whenever ho was aiinouncHl to preach ; but in power of thought 
his sermons wore fully equal to Faber’s, while in phiJosophiCHl 
and historical depth he surpassed him. 

Them is little of interf'st to incord in Mr. Dalgidrns's 
his conversion to tho Romish Church. He spent some years 
abroad in studying theology, and wus ordainud iii France. On his 
rotnm to England he ogam yiined his old master. Dr. Newman, 
who was then founding tho Oratoiy at Birmingham ; and he was 
subsequently allied with Faber in tho estnblishinent of a branch of 
tho same institution in London, of which he remained a member to 
the last, though lor some years past failing health, induced by over- 
work of the brain, had unfitted him for active work. To tho 
outer world he was chiefly known us an able and acute, tiiough not 
prolific, author. Busidos occasional contributions on pMlosophical 
questions to the Contemporary Review and other periodicAls, ho 
published two woiks displaying considerable historical os well as 


essential for tho discussion of many questions which firom difibrent 
IHiints of view have a pressing claim on the attention alike of tha 
philosopher and the Cnristian apologist. Among hlnglish Roman 
Uathohes, Mr. Dalgairns, 00 for as we are aware, stood almost alono 
in these, his most characteristic aptitudes. Vie do not forget Mr. 
lieiiouf; but bis specialities are notoxnctlv of tho same kind, and 
unfortunately tho absorbing duties of a Senool Inspector leave him 
little leisure for prosecuting them. It is certainly a noteworthy 
circumstance that, with tho exception of Oardiiial Wiseman, all 
the Roman Catholic writers who have attained any colebrity ia 
this country during tho last half-centuiy have been converts, and 
this romaik applies as much to theological as to general litera- 
ture. it suggests one or two reflections which we must be content^ 
in conclusion, rather to indicate tlian to work out here. 

It has been observed that converts always bring to their adopted 
faith much more thou they gain from it. The statement can at 
best only be received with considcniblo qualiiicatiuus. There arc 
con verts and coDV(^rLs, as also there are very grcjit diflbreuces 
between one religious system and another. If ** the zeal of a 
reiiogado ” is proverbial, it is often so entirely disproportioued to 
cither hia knowledge or rlincrotiou as to be a very questionable 
acquisition to the cause be has undertaken to support. Un tho other 
hand, some systems are so thoroughly rotten that no infusiem of 
fresh blood cun be of much service to toem, while rival coinmunioua 
tire not likely to gain much from the acd^asion of any neophyten 
trained under them. The Eastern Church, for instance, » pro- 
Imbly in want of a good deal of internal reform, but it could not 
expect much holp for that purpose from a contingent of Turkish 
proselytes, in the particular cose wo are considering the Tractariiui 
cunverUs, among whom Mr. Dalgairns held a proinnont place, did 
unquestionably bring to their adopted Chirch an accession of 
moral and iutellectunl power out of al pniportion to tha 
mere increase of numerical strength. J'Icsh from the best cultuio 
Oxford had to bestow, and having nany of them taken the fullest 
ndvuuliige of it, their onthusiasu, however vehement and one- 
sided. wus backed by a solid reinforcement of learning and ability 
whicn could not fail to i*eil. We believe yfe are correct in saving 
that about thirty v jua ago the English Roman Catholics had no 
single pub'.'*)' this ycoy standing. As it happened, two publishers 
of esUiv there is .ie were among the earliest converts, and in every 
CMsier tu do ' literature, from tho slender novelette with a 
'-7/icc Id Ox for ladies delight to write as well as read, to the 
ijical treatise, convert authors supplied the wares for their 
cus. Aflfl that, again with the solitary excejptiun 

of An, their leading preachers came to be exclusively 

conve . ^V// ''^frotestants who would never before have dreamed 
of entcif'’; , ^>/oman Catholic place of worship — unless it were to 
hear wha. used to call the shilling opera " — came in hurge 

numbers to to them. There is of course another side to the 

picture, whic J ia uutui'ally suggested by the news of tbe removal 
of another leading author and preacher of the convert body from 
the scene. Thu temporary gain to tho Anglo-Roman communion 
has boon nianifcst enough; but now for several years past 
there have been very lew accessions to its ranks of any 
importance, if recruits ore to bo weighed as well as counted. 
It bucomoa therefore a question of some interest what 
will bo tho net result of the change which has passed 
it, when the original generation of converts qhall hAre died 
out. Even whilo we are writing, the- new»- •1x1 ves from Home 
of the deatb/'vc «wm/thcr of the early Tractarian contingent, Mr. 
Simpson, whose Life of Campion was reviewed in our columns 
Bomo years ago, and whose literary powers were of no mean order^ 
whilo his sincere devotion to the ifuth he had embraced was not 
darkened by the slightest shade of theolo^cal bitternesis^ and his 
gimial kindliness of disposition and social gifts endeared to him all 
whoknew him. Dr. Newmau still ronudna, and he is a host in himselh 
But is not his voice as of one crying in the wilderness, andniight not 
the charge he once brought against the Ohurch of his birth be re- 
peated with equal truth against the Church of his adoption F*— 
** Those who would toil for thee thou dost mae upon with ter, as 
though a portent, or thou dost loathe as an ofienoe ; at best thou dost 
but endure, as it they had no claim but on thyj^tieiiee, sslf-poa^ 
session, and vigilance, to be rid.of them as eaiUy as tteu mayasl; 


"Kevi0w, 


Ai»tl 15, 1875.] 
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Tliott miikest Uiem ^itotid all tlia day idla/ as tlia in^ecm^tda 
of thy haariBtf ^th ibimJ* Those who have saeu a 
article in the Dubim JUview, which was noticed at the tune in 
our columns, will he able to eujpply the comment for themedves. 


PHIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONa 

A OASE has occuned lately in which a jury accepted ^th re- 
luctanco a judge’s ruling as to what the law cula privileged 
communications, and it may be useful to illustrate this subject by 
reference to one or two earUer cases in which it was diseussiMl. In 
a well-known case the mate of a ship wrote to a friend in London 
an elaborate and in great part fabulous account of his captain’s 
dnuJeenuess on a coasting voyage. The friend, after consulting two 
persons well qualified to advise him, determined to show this letter 
to the owner of the ^ip. He did show it, and the owner dis- 
missed the captain, who thereupon brought an action ^inst the 
recipient of the letter for publishing a libeL The judge told 
the jury at the trial that the occasion and circumstances 
under which the communication of ihb letter took pla(^ were 
such as to furnish a legal excuse for making the ^mmunication ; 
and that the inference of malice which the law primd facie, draws 
from the bare act of publishing any statement false in fact, con- 
taining matter to the reproof and prejudice of another, was 
thereby rebutted and that the plaintiff, to entitle himself to a 
verdict, must show malice in fact. The jury were directed to find 
their verdict for the defendant if they thought the communication 
was strictly honest on his part, and made solely in the execution 
of what he believed to be a duty ; but for the plaintiff, if they 
thought the communication was made from any indirect motive 
whatever, or from any malice against the plaintiff. The question 
was argued at great length whether this direction was correct, and 
one of the judges laid dovm, in reference to privileged communi- 
cations. these two rules:— 

1. If the defendant had had any personal intcrost in the subject 
matter to which the letter related, as, if ho had boon a part owner 
of the ship, or an underwriter on the ship, or had had any property 
on board, the communication of the letter would have beei\ 
privUeged. 

2 . If the danger disclosed by tbe letter either to the ship or the 
cargo or the ship’s company had been so immediate as that the 
disclosure to the shipowner was necessary to avert such (hmger, 
then, upon the ground of Bocinrduty,hy which every man is bound 
to his neighbour, the defeudaut would not only have Inrcn justified 
in making the disclosure, but would have been bound to make it. 

These two rules would be generally accepted, but the difilculty 
lies in their application. Another judge said, in tlio same ca. 9 e, 
that, if the property of the shipowner was at stake on the one 
bund, the coMacter of tbe captain was at stake on the other, and 
this judge thought that the auty of the defendant not to publish 
coiioeming the captain defamatory matter which ho did not know 
to bo true was quite as strong aa the duty to communicate to the 
shipowner that which he believed to be true. The Court was 
equally divided in opinion, and the defendant, who had oblaineii 
the verdict, kept it *, so that in this case the ctunmuuication was 
allowed to be privileged. 

Jn another case, which occurred abont the same time, the 
plaintiff, who was a wheelw’right, had dbntractod for the purchase 
of some timber, which was just about to bo delivered at hia yard, 
when the seller of the timber mot the defendant, who told him 
that the plaintiff was in insDlveiii circumstances. An actiou was 
brought for these words ns slander of the plaintiff in the way of 
his trade, and the judge held that there was no privilege, and the 
jury found a voidict for the plaintitr. In this case also the Court 
was ^ually divided ; but hero the plaintiff, having got the verdict, 
kept it. The iudgo who triixl the case thought that the commuui- 
cation might have been privileged if made oond fide in answer to 
inquiries addressed to the delendaut as to the credit and cii^um- 
staucefi of the plaintiff; but as tho defeudaut voluntcerod the in- 
formatioD, there was no privilege. This opinion ultimately 
prevailed. 

An older, but perhaps more usoful, illustration of tho same legal 
doctrine is afforded by a case of an action of slander for words 
spoken of the plaintiff as a journcviuan carpeotor on throo dificrent 
occasions. It i^pearod that the defeudaul, who was a teumit of a 
nobleman^ required some work to bo done on the promises occu- 
pied by him, and the plaintiff, who was genorally employed by the 
nobleinan’s agent as a carpenter, was sent by him to do tho work. 
Ho did it, but in a negligent matimir ; and during the ptiigrosa of 
the work got drunk ; and some circumstances occuiTcd which in- 
duced the defendant to believe that tho plaintiff Lad broken open 
the cellar-door, and so obttiinod access to his cider. The defendant 
a day or two afterwards met the plaintiff in tho presence of a per- 
\ son named Taylor, and ehaiged him with having broken open his 
\ cellar-door with a chisel, and also with having got drunk The 
\ plaintiffdeniedtheohom. Thedefimdantsaidho would have it cleaied 
\ up, and went to look for theagent. He aftervmrds returned and 
'^jspoke to Taylor in the absence of tho plaintiff; and in answer to 
a questkm 1^ Taylor said he was confident that the {daintiff had 
iroken open tbe door. On the same day the defendiuit saw the 
gent ana complained to him that the plmntiff had been negligent 
^hkworkf had got ^nmk, and he thought he had broken open 
\ wofit m xeqnestM him to go with nim in order to ezanuno 
; At the trim it was objected, oo behalf of the defendant, 


that these were pririleged oommttnioitilooa Tho judge ftonfdit 
that the statement to the amt might be ao, but not Imo ohiggf 
made in the presence of Taylor; and in wsfbct of that cham. 
and also of what was afrerwam md to Taylor, the plaintiff had a . 
veidifit On aignmont of rule for a new trial, the Oourt agreedL 
with the judge who tried the eaae that the eommttmcqtion to the 

r t was protected, and that tho atatement made to Taylor in the 
tiff’s absence was not; but the Oourt thought that the state- 
ment made to tbe plaintiff, though in the presence of Taylor, fell 
within the class of communications ordinarily etkUed privileged ; 
that is, cases where the occasion of the pubUeatioii affom a 
defence in the abse^nce of express or aelual malice. The 
considered judgment of the Court of Eiriiaouer in Qua case was 
delivered by the late Lord Wensleydale, and it is constantly re* 
ferred to as a standard authority in this branch of law. The do* 
fendant, it will be seen, complmned of the plaintifTa ooodnet in 
reference to work done by him on the defenmt’s memises. He 
complained to the plaintilTB employer, to the plaintiff in the pro- 
Bonco of a third pe^n, and to that same person m the plainntf’a 
absence. Supposing ho could not prove the truth of that which 
he alleged^ would he bo liable in an imtionP We will not enter 
into the distinction between written libel and verbal riander, but * 
will content ourselves with assuming that some, but not a^niattera 
which would be actionable if written are also actionable if spoken. 
Premising this, we return to the judgment of Bfr.^ Baron Parke, 
who says that in general an action lies for the malieioua publica- 
tion ot statements which are false in fret and usurious to 
the character of another; and the law considers such 
publication as malicious. unless it is firirly mode by a 
[icrson in the dischai^ of some public or mivate duty, whether 
legal or moral, or in tho conduct of his own amurs in mattem where 
his interest is concerned.” In such cases, of which that of giving 
the character of a servant is the most common, the occasion pre* 
vents the inference of malice which the law draws from unau- 
thorized communications, and affords a qualified defmice depending 
upon tho absence of actual malice. It will, we think, be easy to 
apply Lord 'Wensley dale's rule in most eases which arise in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and common sense wDI general^ tell us 
whether that actual malice exists which takes away usu^ 
privilege. Thus, in a case where the defendant was nving hia 
reasons for not signing a memorial for continuing the ^nUff in 
the office of a sort of trustee or manager of parish land^ he said 
that the plaintiff had left some place without paying his debts. 
This was pertinent to tho question in hand, and therefore was 
privileged. But, arid one of the judges^ if the defen^t hid 
sillied that the plaintiff was in the Imbit of beating his wife, it 
might have been different. Such communications,*' smd Baron 
Parke, if fairly waxrantod by any reasonable occasion or exigency, 
and honestly made, are protected for the common convenience 
and welfare of society ; and the law has not restricted the 
right to make them within any narrow limits.” 

In the cose which occurred a few days ago there was a conflict of 
evidence, and the jury appear to have ultimately adopted that 
view of the facts which would obviate any question of privilege. 
But such a question was discussed in tho course of tho case, and 
Chief Justice Cockbum stated tho law applicable to it in terms 
which did not seem acceptable to the jury. The plmntiff was a 
solicitor who had been employed by the defendant on the recom- 
mendation of a person whom wo will call A. B. in tho business of 
taking a loaso of a public-house. Tho action was for slander, and 
A. B. was called as a vritnesa for the plaintiff, and said he asked 
the defendaiiL how lie got on in the matter of tho public-hou^ 
and tho defendant answered that the ^torney recommended to trim 
had made a blunder, and that ho should sue him for negligeace^ 
and he blamed A. B. for recommending him an attorney 
unacquainted with such business ; and A. B. stated that he 
understood the effect of the defendant’s complaint to be a censure 
upon him for having recommended the plaintiff to him. The de- 
fendant guvo A different version of tho conversation, and the jury 
said, in answer to tho judge, that they thought that A. B. might 
not buvo con'cctly recollected what was said. Wo do not enter 
further into the facia, and will treat the cose as if it wore an ima- 
ginary one contrived to illustrate the law. It comes, then, to this, 
that my friend has recommended a solicitor to me whom I have 
enipl(»yed, and who has, I think, blundered in my business ; and I 
complain to my friend that he recommended to me an uuskilfa] 
aud careless lawyer. If an action is brought amtinst me for 
slander, am 1 bound to justify my words P Suppose that 1 meet my 
friend, and ho asks mo whether I am satisfiea with tho solicitor 
he rocommendod, and I answer that I am not, and give my 
suppo.'ied rt su^on. It appears that in this case there would be 
privilege, hiiipposo, again, that I meet my friend, and, before I am 
asked any quesiion, I toll him that the solicitor he recommended 
to me has blundered. It appears that in this case there would be 
no privilege* Tho ^distinction may be thought refined, but thoro 
will, always bo cases which lie very close on one side or the other 
of any line that may be laid down." Mr. £^n Phrke, ae we have 
seen, elaborately discussed similar dbtinetions in the case of a 
journeyman carpenter, and he distinguished between complaining 
to the man himrolf alone, to ike man himself in the weaenoe^ 
another person, and to another person in the man’s . Tte 

recent case was that of complaining to another person in the 
soUcitor’a absence, but there was the fuither elemhni that that 
person had recommended him. Thaqnestton seem*^ tobewhatiier 
there is soy interest or du^ to make the rommuiocirioiiiSiidif I 
thought, however shsoidlyi that I was entitled to compenestioo 
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from my fhend who had giren the. recommendation, that 
pioteoly Rufltce, for " the law has Hot restricted the 'right to 
,Bnch commanications within nny narrow limits, ,• -But 
Still it id a {^) 0(1 genorul rule to al^iain irom iTplixn^' 

tarjr commimicatioiis, oxcept, indeed* in cases of gieat rtppioeat 
i^ncy. Jn the case of fJloged misconduct of the captain 

ot a Bhip some of the judges seemed to think that 

there and others that thefe might l3e, a degree of 

urgency which would Ixave justiiiod showing the xnato's letter, 
in the CMo ^ to a whoelwriglit’e solvency it is dear that, if wliat 
w^ said had been said in uiiswer to a it w'ould have been 

pnvil^od. But it was volunlronal, and that, in iho opinion of 
eotno judges, mode tho ditTerenco, They wmild have eaid that one 
party to the couvorsation had an interest to hear, hut the other 
stato, anything as to this person's solvencv. Tho 
only Bald practical rule apjK^nra to bo to avoid, as far as possible, 
voluntfiiy statemouts atrocting other people’s chameter and conduct. 


AN EXPIXJDKD IDOL. 

TjplIEUE is a perhaps not unnatural ambition on the part of a 
-i- certain chuSvS of aspiring minds to bo select and iK^cnliar. 
They cannot boar to be mixed up wiili tlio common lunllitude-. 
That A thing is gt»od in itself in not enough for IIk-iu, if tlic good 
of it imppetifi to be eaually clear to everybody che. What they 
xvant is somelJiing which they can appmiuUu in a close nml i-x- 
cluaiyo manner, so ns to sliow the superiority of tiieir own lasre 
and diacrotion over that of tho world at largo. The miafortuno of 
this class of people is of course ihat, if a thing is really good, it is 
so difficult to keep it ouiet. By and by the truth gels out, and 
every body joins in tne worrhip, which iiiiniediatoly loses it-j 
flavour tor tho select devotees who formerly hail their idol !■> 
thomselvoB. Tho best thing to do in .nuch a case is to keep the hi d 
^ mu^ as possible in the dark, and to ho content to breg about 
its miraculous choxnctor in a vague, myatovious way, without 
giving any proofs which may Ixe fpiostionod. But after a time 
this fails to satisfy oven tho most Hpiritual minds*. Tho world is 
usually morti or Jess IncreilulouH, and the ti's' imony of a sect 19 
ant to bo not very imprewHive as far as other people arc concerned. 
Hoeides, thevo is much force in tho arguiaenr, •• Jf this woudevlul 
thing of which you toll us is really ho wondt 1 rnh why do you ket^p 
it shut up ^ \V'hy don't you give us all tie* Umolit of it f Tho 
natural, nnd perhaps the logioMl, answer is that the outer world is 
not sut^ioutly educated to appreciate tho wonder •, that 'a pjo- 
liminary course of training and meditation is necessary, and 
that tho dazzling etfcct on eyes unaccustomed lo such spion- 
dour would bo apt to bo *blinding. It bcoms to us tlwit 
thia ia a very strongs position for the sort of idolatt?r» of whom we 
are speaking to take up j and as Jong hb they keep to it they me 
safo. They .see what they see in their object of worship, because 
they bring to the study of it certiUn prepobsessioiis and convictions 
wh&h enable them to see it, or fancy they see it. Kvery body 
knows that if in a dreamy way you look in tho grate, you can, if 
you choose, aeo frowning clniBins of pino-claii rock, glorious old 
castles, or radiant landficapes bathed in the ruddy glow of the 
setting sun. Only cnthusiiista of thia kind hud, perhaps, better iml 
call the attention of sober, pracLical-mindcil poopio to their roinniitic 
fancies. Where one soeb a hawk ttuothcr bees a whale, and the 
picturesque castles on rugged promontories are detoclud ns were 
smouhUring cinders. Moreover, this sort of i.solnted {‘atiafaction 
rarely contents pooplo. They luinnot thoroughly enjoy Ihcmtwlvea 
with mei’oly thoir own senso of enjoyment, and Tmist have wit- 
aosaefl, if not participators. They woidd porbsps bo surry to huvo 
the vulgar body of humanity inalsiiig lliemsolves at home iu the 
sabred precincts its, they do themselves-, hut Ihcy tvould like 


[^pitatSon. ' All the sanno ho was hbpelesri^ mad^ and his iXtadndM 
^ fa '’distinctly obsrtrvafale in the Ikm 6 f his liteiiixy 

and ‘aitistic works. There is a story that when friends called 
upon him they had to be cautious how they approached bis 
domicile, lest (hey should lind his wifo and himself in a state 
of airy fivedom, which ho himself desenbed os “Only Admn 
and Bve/* but which was apt to be stiiggorin;^^ to people 
less thoroughly inibued with tuo spirit of primitive simplicity. 
Mr. Bliik'fs profession wsis that of an artist; and ho was a most 
industrious workman; but somehow his work was not anpreciatilHl 
by tho public of his day. As one of his votiirios remaras, wo are 
aiiiiid wiih loo much truth, “he was rovcrontially admired within 
a immuv circle, and offciod for public lu^ceptanco poems nnd 
pictures wliich c*unimtitered a siiperabimdanco ot public rejection.** 
The i^ulie t)f Blake lias, however, desccodod to the present day. 
A class of artists who maintain their reputation oy, perhaps 
wisoly, keeping their pictures ns much out of sight as possible, 
have taken up BLiko us a matter of religion in the nearest appii 3 Ach 
to that frame of mind of which they are capable. For some years 
past the innocent jiublic has boon practised upim by writers of 
this liiud, w'ho have glorified Blake and iiwisted that Michael 
Angelo, Batlaolle, and other painters conventionally regarded as 
great, are lud- lit to hold a uuidlo to him. Jicro alono, wo have 
been I old, is real iiL'=*piration, real genius. It Jn\s happened that 
very lew people have htwl an opportunity of seoing anything of 
Blake’s, and that tho splendour of his uchievomonta has Wl to ha 
taken pretly ranch on trust in literary criticism. 'ITie poH&essor of 
the largest collection of Blakcs is said to sleep in thomi^t of them, 
and it is of courso u delicate thing lo invade a gentleman’s bedroom. 
TIi 45 seclusion in which tiie works of the great man have hitherto 
l>ifon kept has of course put a good deal in ibo power of his disciples 
it. the way of oxaggeratioii and luystilication. They could wiy 
anything thoy liked, l>ecauHH there was no means of checking 
their delusions. But this judicious policy has lately been broken 
through. W'c havo no idea how it happened. It may have bt'cu 
tlio .‘^chciim of some wicked heretic wijo saw through the farce, 
and wanted to exposo it; or it may have been thb HUggestion 
of a fanatic who forgot that other ^leoplo were not all as infatuatojl 
tts hiuistlf. However this may be - and it may perhaps hereafter bo 
one of tlm problems of history— it lias, in fivet, happened that ii 
\v<iU-knuwn Club devoted to the interests of art lias got up a col- 
lection of Blake's pictures and oponetl it lor exhibition to its 
members and their friends. Wo ought to say ut once that this is 
a must rcspecUiblo (Jliib, largely composed of clergvmon, and there 
is no reason to doubt that tbe (kninnitloo has lieeu innocontly 
deluded into opening tliis singular exhibition, which, we ar’o 
hound lo eav, is at once the most grotnsc^uo and, to put it mildly, 
the lea .4 suiUtrl for imlif-eriinimito inspectioD that has been neen 
iu town in modern days. The wol•i^t of it is tliat it not 
occur 10 tlic Uomrailtk> to give 0. hint to their mombers «*( 
tbe nature of the show ; nnd tho result, it is said, has been 
to produce a good deal of consloriitttion among unprepared 
visitors. Tile vScriptural simplicity of tho pictures raight pcr- 
lii!p.s not bo too overpowering for strong-minded gentlemen vvho 
could take u quiet looJv at them by tbcniselvcs ; but it may be con- 
ceived that the study of works 01 art of this peculiar description 
is rather trying when couducled in the presence of a butterfly 
gaiheimg of the other sex. Wo will not go so far as to say 
tiial, as soon ms the UomniitU^o huw tho sort of lisli wliicb had 
come into its net, it .should have soul them back, becanae wo think 
it is perhaps just as well that t.lie truth should bo known on a 
subject about wdiich ao much nonsensu has been talked and 
written ; but the Ooiumitieo might at least have given some warn- 
ing of tlic charaeler of tbe exliibitiun. 

>Ve must humbly confess that we feol ourselves (]^uite incApablo 
of giving any aclcqualn idea of thia startling exhibition ; but wv 
bavo hiid the advantnge of reading an nrticlo by Mr, W. M. llos- 
lo lot tlm outside world have just huch a glimpse of tho holy of ! sotti in a weekly con louiporavy, which may perhaps convov somo idea 


lioliee oa would make them envy iho devotees who had the right of 
entering into it, and Nvoidd procure them respect and venenit ion n 4 
they passed through the streets, so that common people uhould say 
“ Lo I these aro thoy who know the inner mysteries, nnd who 
liot as other men." We can understiiiid this feeling. It is, after 
aj], human naturo ; but it is not the less illogical. (Juforiunalely 
logic and enthusiasm so seldom go together. 

The profeasora of these secret mynterios should remember that, 
os long aa they keen their idol behind a screen and :ire content 
merely to teU people what it is like, thoy oro safe. Sceptic.*; may 


to others, though lo us iL is highly mysterious. The writer begins 
by admitting that, \yithout a calaloguo, the pleasure ho expected 
to derive from “ this extraordinary and splendid BjK'ctade wna 
somowhiit diminished/' which means, we suppose, that there were 
a gtuul many tilings ho coulil not make head or tail of. The 
critic tlien goes on to say that the painter’s splendid powers 
01 i<leal nr mystic invention and imaginative ae.rign, ai»d his 
mastery of the glamour of colour, now in tbe sirapltist elements, 
and anon in wildly arbitrary combinations of richness and force, 
are amply exhibited in thia colIeiMion.*’ Uo admitM, however, that 


doubt what they aay, cynics may acod’; but they cun always 1 Blftki/» “ defects become ao leas manifeat tlmn his excellences ; but 
reply, “Yes, that is all very well, but you do not know what ! with these "we do not cnaoHiJi oarselvea.*’ “ We see before 
ora talking about ; we do ; we hear a voice you cannot hear, we see : us tlio most, exalted, creative, and' solitKiy' spirit in 
a hand you cannot see; and we cannot think of letting ordinary j British art.” And he winds up thus: — <‘Tho luircole of iounois 
neopk into the sanctuary.'* This is the Hpiritualists* game, j taliiy brigliteus with ever-augmenting lustre round the Inow of 
Mediuina ni» invariably posavo before iinbelievor^ they bring out 1 Blatfoin every instance where his spirit, made palpsdile to sense, 
their wonders only in the presence of the faithful ; and we must | revisits thus the glimpses of the nionn." We adrait thht tho 
say ihat they show theix worldly wisdom in adhering to this rule, | moon, in the old sense, has a good deal to do with this woxridp of 
A case has just occurred, however, of a mistake in the other direc- .* Blake; and wo might fancy that some of his dlaciplOs have a 
tion, which, melancholy ea it ia, one may perhaps be permitted to | touch of the madness of their master, if we did xsot know the 
to. There has for a long time been a good deal of mystic ' sidious inttuence of erotchoty vanity on those who ore exposed t 6 
glorihcation of Blako, the nuid painter. Home authoiitiea have de* it. As frr as our own observation goes, tb^ exhiUtitm ox Bbke's 


dared that he was the gi^test poet who overlived; others wmdiip 
Um AS the peerless one ih art; There can be no doubt that Bloke 
wasa man of genins. There are some of Ms lyricid pieces, cspedcdly 
Hi “B&iigafor Ohildreii,*^ of exqriisite sii^ici^ snd pathos. And 
lOiApamexlfie hod' no dotdbt octmoionid^ h norii of curious itt« 


works irrimply a nightmare collectm of pidnures of naMiim 
women in all sorts of grotesque and ftmtasUo attitudOi. ' There 
are one or two picitra of modmtei merii^ the 

drewing » stitf and unmemiiiffi^ imd 
Tho sttbjeots which mw chi^ treated, sn 
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|teri of Ndnott fifuldiiiff liioXovlathan,'^ * 
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t^nderftit to see kow iMId hisfCccsa^ism looks 


Pitt'^cUeg BekemotliT’ ** l^obim cveating Adkw/*'^* Sat^^Swifi’' ;^o-kii wliotem witk the paradoxioal s<^oc3:%ll^ 

and Death at the Gate of Hefl,” and the ^^ Ttianir House, jwitost ex’ploit is to him Ofttilina iuto^.a popular hei^; Yei^ inrifit 
show the mystic tendency of poor Btake*B tnihd, ^ white the m this part of the book, there are some curious signs of 
orotic influence of his insanity is also painfiilly epperen^ A: in the correction elthor of non or ptcss. Dr, M^rivale has snftkrM 

oijco or twice from that odci tcrophuion which s^nnctimca, iir oaaea 
of rtlr<ing opposition of ideas, leads a wi'itor to put down the 
oxiietly opposite word to that which }i»» menus. His meaning is so 
clear to himself that ho Ibrgota whkh of the two opposite words 
is the ri;rbt one to exprivis it. Tt is only in this way that' we caff 


largo proportion of the pictiU'ca consists of a monotonous' repe- 
tition of liio endearments of Adam and Kve in Ftleii ; and one of 


the most familiar figures in Uie collection is a frrote8f][uo ciiricatiire 
of the Deity. Wo do not deny that an exhibition of this hind 
has ft curious psychologicftl interest ; bnt we may go the length 
of Haying that it is not exactly suitable for Indies, and perhaps the 
t 'ommilteo will take the Lint. 


R15VTEWS. 


MERIVALEVS (lENKHAL HISTORY OF ROME.* 

I T is hardly worth whil« snyirjg tlmt wo ought to have 
reviewed this book long before ; in any case tho best practical 
apology thiit wo can make is lo sot to work upon it without more 
4 m1o. been Merivale, after having dealt witJi a oonsidt'rablo mid 
important part of Kumau liiMtory at full loiigLh, has now under- 
taken to deal in a more summary way with the whole story in its 
conventional extent. It ia curious to boo how very dillhrent is tho 
execution of dillorciit parts of tho book, it is iidniirablo in all 
the parts which Dr. Merivnlc has treated in hh» other works; 
wherever tho liold ia ubauliitoly now, wo boo aigiis of haste. 
That thi.s should be the cusc. is an inborn weakness of huinuii 
nature. The one part must, irom mero fanuliariiy, have long 
ogo become a labour of love; the otln^r, from mere coniinirative 
neglect, is likely to bo looked on ns tnM.work. Hut we suspect 
that the cause of tho ditTereuce lios some w hat ilocpiir. Any one who 
reads Dr. JVIerivale'a prefucc will tee that liis earlier choice of 
Hubiects WH« not at all a matter of chance, Ifo took to that part 
^.f Homan hiatoiy which best suited bis own ta.ste, and to 
which his pow(*rs were herd adapUxl. lie divides Ibinian his- 
tory into ihivo poinodfl, llie Antirpiarian, the Dramatic, and one 
for which ho cannot find a siilisfaclory name, but of which 
ho hints that the characteristic feature is that with it we entor 
<»n a Jiistory of opinion. The second of th(^) periods ia Dr, Heri- 
vale's own period, Unit at which ho has thoroughly worked, and 
which he has already doilt with iu two forms. TJie third he has 
studied and dealt with, although iu a sligliU^ way thau the other, 
from one particular aide of it. Tho iirst period J.lr. jMoriviUo huH 
also of course studied, fiir without its study ho could not ha»*o 
<b'no what ho has done for Iho later history. ‘J 3 ut there is no sign 
of his having mndo it a subject of special study, of such study us 
lie has given to the second period, or oven to the third. hVom tho 
point of view of J)r. Mcri vale’s earlier works thei*e wu^ no 
reason why ho should do bo. All that ho lias as yet written 
might be porlbctly well written without any special work at Iho 
earlier limes; it might bo done without anything more tliaii Unit 
kind of kuowledgo of them ’ivhich a scholar of Dr. j^lerivalo s class 
cannot fail to have. While Dr. JMcrivale has been working ut the 
Kmperora, a vast mass of work Las been done at the Kings and 
ihe early commonwealth, to which.it ia quite po.ssiblo that ho 
may not have given any .‘^jieeial attention. The case is, in a less 
degree, like tho case of Danko, While Ranko was working at one 
4'nd of Rnglish history, others were working at the other end, and, 
»s he took no Iicod to their i*iltM)ui*s, his eariy part was simply an 
utter failure, wliich it would have been kind to cut out of his 
book. Now this is very lar iudcod from being the ca?o wnth 
Dr. Meiivalo ; yet one enn see almost at a glance that 
‘ tho Iirst part of his book is not equal to the third, and 
that the third is not equal to the second. The truth ia that the 
three periods have to bt* written from throo very dillerent kinds 
of TUHt.erial8, and according to tUrne very different methods. We 
cun quite understand that Dr. Merivalos thorough familiarity with 
one of the three would be a real hindrance to au equal tnmtmeut 
of tho other two, cfipecially of the first. 

It is easy to etni from Dr. Merivnlo’s earlier works, and he may 
bo said to htow os much in his present prehice, that the nart of 
Itomau history in which ho is really at home, the part which is 
the real period of his clioice, is what he coUb tho Dramatic period, 
^<From the ricipios to M. Aurelius,” ho tells us, ‘^we seem to 
tsavem a lon^ of national portraits, every one of which 

hringa a rool. individual man beforo ns.” Ho it is, end in that 
garitery Dr. Merivate ia tlioronghly at home. Ilis present shortor 
aliat'ch ns he iella us, chiefly abridged from iiis laigar work. He 
adds, ** I hopo that in the l^hter touoh with which th^y are him 
treated,, I hove not Adled to preserve tho truth and spirit of their 
porttoits,” that score Dr. Merivale need not tear« In ail this 
part ho ahowB no fe^ugoff from tho standard of his groater work; 
m some things we even s4n» an improvenieixt. Bir miniature of 
TU^itt is, we think, distinctly better than liis>foriiier. ioU length* 
Indeed genendly oemmsessiem made his portraits oleaier and 
moreibr^O* Merivate te in soineiiieaeuSeOiiBBsriaB he 

wodld hardly himself deny* But^when we cone baek to him 
e^some wnitiiigs which have appeared in^tho meanwhitef it ia 

CA? toys. 


iccourit for a yenlcncu in p. 328, out of which wo can get a ineaniTig 
udy by rojuliug ** CiCBav” where the woi*d printed is Cicero” ; 
ind mie iu p. 3O4, whore, in the like sort, \v»j venture to read “ re*^ 
HibliiMii,” or soiiietliing lo that ortlwit, in.stond of Cojaarian,” 

Ifi tlio later part of tho book, taking in Dr. Ateri vales third 
lorioib his attention .Heems mainly lixed on ihe relations betweea 
\iganisjii and Chrintianitv. This is indeed a noblo subject, and 
•no which, hs curlier worts of Iris show, luis occupied much of Dr. 
iIcriviiL* s thouj-diiB. Jn his preface ho »»\vb : — “ As it seedis to mo 
o be tho worthiest object of nil literary ambition, so it is porhapo 
he most dclicntc and tlilllcult of any. To auch a taftk,” ho odmi, 

‘ J htu'o long tiiiice contcHsnd myself unef|ual.’^ Yet wo can re- 
neinber tinwhing the last volume of Dr. Men vale’s larger History 
ivith a distinct feeling of regret that he stopped where be did, and 
lid not go on directly lo grapple with it. To judp from tho 
ecoiid part of tho present book, \vc fancy that, if Dr. Merivale LmI 
lr«*:iAly treiit'^d Iho subject in several volumes, lio would now 
iHve pivon us 11 vnluablu sauimary. As it is, tlie troiitment of 
he third period dot-s not show the same gra^q) as the treatment 
d* the sfMHmd, The nurrative stops at a,i>, 470. We ciuinot h«lp 
hiiiltiiig rliut tlri^^ point luu^jt luvxe been somehow fixed from out- 
ido ; it surely could not bo Dr, Moriviilt’a own choosing. To 
top at that, point is of course liital to any full selling forth of 
he a'ciiiueiiical position of Rome. More and luoro are wo coii- 
dnciMl that the true point for a History of Rome lo stop at is tho 
)n« choseu by Arnold, tli« coronation of Charles the Croat. From 
he point of view of unuersai history no centimes of tho life of 
ilonjo am iiuire important than the sixth and *M.'vcfith of our era. 
.\nd in the sixth the iutovest again gathers round the locad Homo 
n a way in which il bad not <l<m« for aewml ages before. Down 
.<j ihe ClirktinnH of 800, tho two olcincnta of later history stand 
side by side. Whrm the same man was Gmium King and Roman 
Kmperor, we have the outward sign of their fusion. 

In this later part, then, Dr. Mcrivalo is partially at home. We 
Piuspect that, if he had gone on a little fiirtherl he would have 
Kvn move at home. He n^grotH the lack of distinct portraits Iti 
the hitler part of Iris story. 11c would have got them itgain with 
Thcodoric and Behiariiis and CJrcgory the Great. But he is far 
more ttl liomo in this hitter part than* ho jh in the earliest part of 
all. In a general view of tho wJiolc subject ho is doubtless at home 
in both. Tho ver}' heginiring find the very ondiug of the l>ook, 
tho comparison between Grnck and Roiuan iristory with wliich 
it opens, ami tiif» picture of the position and working <if tho Roman 
Krupire on nmnlrind with which it winds up, an' both aliJco in Dr. 
3 ren vale’s very bf St manner : and the latter o'lH^cialJy makes us 
wonder how he could bear to stop where h« does Mop. 

When we turn to the narrative of tho earlv history^ it give? us 
throughout Iho imprcrtsion of having been irkaorao to tho writer, 

L>f having been done tf) fill up a plan rather than from any mil 
love fov it. Dr. Merivale seciuB not to have voiy dcfluiitdy decided 
•n any purticulav method for tho treatment ol tho mythical and 
lialf-mylhicnl pi riv)ds. Wo need not my that he does not bolievs 
the legends, like thn eccentric sect which looks on Homultis as a 
real inan Mivkled by a veal wolf. Ou tho other hand, ho docs not 
tell thejn as legends lilio iVrnold ; nor doe.s hr, like Mommsen,, 
leave Iheia out altogi'ther unless they prove somotlring. It w cer^ 
tainly hard b> deal w^ith this kiud of subject on a small, or oven a 
moderate, ficalc. Thiit is, it is hard to do tso if tho writer would 
avoid either long di.'-cu.=a»iona on the one hand, or a look of confi- 
dent ilugmatisin oil the other. J)r. Morivalo draws tho di.stiactioii 
lictweou iogi'iid and history clearly enough, but ho hardly carries 
out tho distinction in the tale itself. The plain truth is that his 
turn of mind leiwls him much more to the other two parts of tho 
subject, and the lUilLU’al result is that the hist part i.s not dono 
with the BOiiio powder or clefti’ne.ss. We sec constant Higns of lioste 
even in tho mere composition. For insuiicc, licforo ho comea to 
the docemvivrito, Dr. Aleri vale brings in L. Hiciniiw Dentiitus in what 
is bis right phicu for his earlier e.xploits and for his tribuneship : — 

Am tribune iu tho year 45a lie gained a victory ovit tlio oppouvnUi of lifs 

I iaity, oml compollwl tlmin td. iu 5 t to coiicnlo the mca-^uro |)n*’i>iMi upon them 
ly 'iVi'piitiliii'i. To hiuxscif, incitied, thiv victory thtnl, for t)io patriciaua 
vbwoii tn got rirl of liiiu by mu y iriontiH ; .'lud or no dLstant period <4. Fahicuv 
wh«» ootnni.'inilod tho anny, caaitodl him ti» l>o do'-patphed by a band of 
floldiors w'illi wlioiu he wum mpiiI to rpcorujoicre tlus c-noiny. 

'We really looked to see whether there was any rival story, 

Fficinius perish beforo tho deceuimiite. Jiutno; we got into the 
dceemvivate, and after the last two ttibtes, which (dtogetibKtt'ihUed 
to obtain general approbation,” wc read : — 

Then it was that thcMO fan tyrants, u? they catno to bo regaidody «<Ni- 
Btrained tho pcofdc; to go forth to battle, and efiPbeted Iwr trsmery the 
stenghiet of their liero Dontatus. ^ 

Then flgttk, direotly after thtef Yaterius and Tloratitia nth made to 
be two of the decemvirs. Pywhuereturnodia utter dis- 

eoaiAliias to his owit eecui after peuMtsd in an 

ehsouttacoailMit vririthte own. Tbn nu 

of the sonteaue is odd, aad'it te only iu a, very seiisd Jn^tead 
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tbA'. the p<K>pIe of Argos cool^ ^ calW tbo couotrymsii of 
TyiAufl. JJut we were really startled at findiDg, iu p. 141, 
Oapiia described as “ the chief city of Magna Grjpicia,” ** the 
Louie of all the highest art and luxury of Qroece,” ** the Greeks 
of Capua/* &c. This is that kind of thing which is so startling 
that it lui^pB 0!>e think for a momont that it may be right, aim 
that one has hithefrhc’ lived under some great delusion. Yet notliing 
I* more certain tb^ that Capua never was (]ircek ; there is not 
even a legend giving it a Greek founder. And the following 


be as Ihlly applicable as a warning, ftoia Mr. Fawoett at tba 
present day. In order to convey to purely l^lish readen 
a correct notion of the roanagement of an abstruse Indian 
<j[ue8iion by this writer, we must ask them to oouceiva a 
prominent topic of the day— say, household suiftiM in tho 
counties, or the education of the people, or the liberty of the press^ 
or local and Iroperinl taxes — treated in a similar maimer.^ Sup- 
pose wo take the friiuchise in the counties and the reuistribution 
of seals. Ijbt then our readers imagine that a writer should select, 

)hi * * 


odd sound : — 

Th© rity and its tenit<>0* vrcrc declared to be Komnn properly^ and the 
plaiHi woH eventually rep^tplcd by a awami of Roiniin occnpaiits, to retain 
for uRi's in the paltry condUum of s^t|iljsin..coumryrtovo the hire tradi- 
tion of its old llcllcnie coltivationy -^us d^'groded and vul^arizotl (Japua 
still eujoyeil a certain repute^^GUm© iiua^iiiution of tho Kumans as the fair 
Circe whose charms had cneirvatud the ho.st of llunuibal. 

So WO come continually c>n some little slip of expression show- 
ing that the thing has been slurriHl over. Thus at tho famous 
scene at the Isthmian Games, Jlr. Merivale tells us how ^*it was 
declared with sound of trumpet that tho Homan Senate and T. 
Quinctius, its general, had liixtrated the whole of Greece from 
the }K>wer of Macedonia.” Such a proclamation was never made, 
and it would have been an inault to all the Greek allies of 
Kome. The proclamation in Polybios does not speak of the whole 
•f (ireece/* nut uiunos, one by one, those parts of Greece which 
had been under the Macedonian power. Tho whole treatment of 
tliis part is confuseil. So again it is hard on Marcellus to say 
(p. 188) that he throw into the sea the sacred fowls which re- 
fused to present him with favourable omens.” it is quite another 
Claudius, P. Claudius Pulchor (see Valerius Maximus, i. 3, 4), of 
whom that story is told. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM SOLVED.* 

1 1HE author of this work starts with the profound remark that no 
- subject can be more important than the material progress and 
happiness of two hundred and fifty millions of people in India, and 
that no single person can do full justice to it. [Fhe first pari of this 
proposition is a commonplace ^ tho second is what the author, 
as fin as his tn^utnient of it goes, has amply confirmed. In truth, 
scissors and paste have been employed at high pi’easure in order 
to produce a very pretentious, disconnected, and iuronclusivo book. 
Tho writer does not give his name in tho title-page, but from 
sundry laudatory notices studed in at the close of tno work we are 
inclined to suspect that this ailair of shreds and patches must pro- 
ceed firom a gentleman who has already publislied a work on 
mills and factories of jute, cotton, silk, and other products, ns 
from practical experience in Homliay he thought himsidfeniitled to 
do. In an evil hour some injudicious critic seems to have hinted 
that, if a man would do for agriculture what had thus been done 
for manulactures, he would become a public benefactor. On this 
instigation, unless wo nro mistaken iu our conjooture, tho com- 
piler set to work to get togethor all tho wise and all the silly 
utternuces that have como from the mouths of statesmen, 
journaiists, mombore of l*arliameofc, diviners of great prescience, 
and satirists of scathing pens, on one of the most dilllcult and 
controvcrtiMl of questions. Authorities of every dogreo of 
value have been laid under contribution ; and there is a table 
of coiileuls iu which some faint indications of a controlling 
design can be tniced. Hut while there is a preface, and 
a purpose in tho oponiug chapter, Iheix) is neither middle nor 
ena to tho book. Authorities for and against certain measures 
are arrayed in succession, but wo find no iittompt at recon- 
ciling discrepancies, exploding fallacies, or bringing oixler and 
method out of ocrimomoiis minutes and vehemeut diatribes. Then 
sundry chapters and sections are prefaced by curt, snappish denun- 
ciations in big print, levelled at defaulting statesmen or incom- 
petent Governments. Government is on the “ march to bank- 
ruptcy ” ; its “ attitude ” is ** mean and cowardly,” or else it is 
^‘cruol and liarbarous or it has cstablielied some institution which 
is simply a disgraceful imposition on India.” Docs tho author 
really think that his compilation, with its sensational title, will 
Boat into gonornl acceptance by the free use of these ugly names? 
He has also so contrived to marshal his forces in what he thinks 
is the array of hattlo, that it becomes extremely puzzling to say 
where one inapired prophet finishes and another begins. Sometimes 
it is a celebrated officer of engineers with an imagination that can 
caivy himself and a whole fleet along a canal of throe feet in depth 
at twenty miles an hour. Sometimes, though we cannot be certain 
of ibis point, it may be tho author himself who is speaking. 
Sometimes it is a bishop, and on one occasion aPolisli tavati^ 
who travelled in Goozeiat, in Western India, about ninety years 
ago, and who is dragged iu to illustrate some ui^ent want of 
to-day. There is, in met, an entire want of cohesion, sequence, 
arrangement, and digestion of accumulated facts. Palpable 
blunders ore not conrected ; deficiencies are not supplied ; legiti- 
mate deductions are not drawn, even when the author seems to 
have got on the right scent. 

Another r haracteristic of the book is that India is occasionally 
treated os a country where absolutely nothing has been done, 
and to whi c h an opinion utt«ued in the last century would 
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Disraeli, a speech hv Lord Grey delivered iu the year 1831-2, 
half a column from tlie Daily Telegraph of yesterday, and a short 
leader from tho North Briton of John Wilkes; that, to avoid 
monotony, he next diiigged in side by side some answers of Lord 
I*almerston before the Oommittoe on official salaries which sat 
rather more than twenty years hack, and some recent autumnal 
harangues of the member for Stoke-upon-Trent; that he con- 
cluded by parading two citations from Burke, and the half of an 
address from Mr. Odmr ; tliat all those various luminaries, high 
and low, were allowed to jostle each other with neither comment 
nor addition ; and that tho extracts were often so detached from 
the context as to begin you cannot exactly say why, and to leave 
oif just at the very point when you expect something germane 
or pertinent to follow — let our readers, we say, picture to 
themselves any familiar English topic disposed of in this 
fashion, and they will bo able to appreciate the manner in 
which this discursive annalist teaches us how to do our duty 
as an Asiatic Power. We know nothing like it except tlaming 
advertisements intended to catch tho eye ; “ no more colds,” ** no 
more smoky chimneys,” and such like. Lord Derby, in a recent 
speech at Edinbui^h, warned his hearers against ranting ; Uiat is, 
treating very little matters as if they were big ones.” If the 
cautious Foreign Socrotory ever had lime to read this book, ho 
would, we think, warn the writer against the converse, or another 
most uDpleasing form of unwisdom ” — to wit, that of writing 
of big or imperial questions as if they could be disposed of 
with the unceremonious facility of parochial details. Famine 
in B vast province is discussed iu these pages like relief iu St. 
Pancras, or os if it were no greater feat to mSie five hundred miles 
of canal in an Indian Presidency and to get the Itvots to pay 
fur the water, than to clear away tho snovr and slusli from tho 
centre of GroBvenor Square. It may well bo tho duty of a Vestry 
to BOO that Tutopayers get a docent roadway, and of a Viceroy ti> 
tako care that thousands of lives do not perish, and millions of 
money are not thrown away. But all we say is that such a com- 
pilation is of 08 little use practically to Mr. Jones the Vestryman os 
It would be to Ijord Lytton. We must add that the execution in 
minor details is most slovenly and discreditable. Constant mis- 
prints, for which the printers cannot alone be responsible, produce 
a feeling of irritation. Surnames are mutilated ; strange Christian 
names are bestowed upon well-known persons, for which the 
author, and no godfather, is responsible. Indian titles, always a 
source of perplexity, are freely altered and curtailed ; and though 
tho year of an official despatch is of groat importance when intended 
to point criticisms on ollicial shortcomings, the date of one letter 
from tho Govoriimeut of India is given as 1868, when it should 
clearly have been 1864-5. Of those merobors who are made to sign 
it in 1868, at Calcutta or Simla, cue was then iu England, another 
commanding the forces in Ireland, and a third was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and not in the Viceregal Council at all. 
Indian officials may eveiy now and then complain that their good 
deeds do not follow tiioiu home, or that they are not recog- 
nized in their retirement. But what casual reader is to guu^ 
offhand at tho real names or servicos of gentlemen who figiu'e iii 
this book 08 Dvjutin), IIakhy Revrit, and CasseloP 

It is of course out of the question for us in the space of a 
column to attempt to do what should have been done by 
the author. Amongst '‘our aulhorilios,” numbering one hun- 
dred, we cannot separate the wheat from tho chaff, or say what 
conclusion has been pressed too far, where unavoidable or pardonablo 
shortcomings have been exaggerated into high crimes or misde- 
meanours, or iu what the Indian Governments may fairly be cen- 
sured either for expensive parsimony or improvident and ineilbctual 
waste. But, in justice to the subject, and not to the author, we 
shall try to select tho leading idea which pervades this com- 
bination of thundering denunciations and wise saws. 

It is impossible for us to say whether the author of this work 
has commitUnl himself unreservedly to the guidance of others, 
and especially of one well-known member of the corps of 
Engineers, who thinks that there is nothing like water to savo 
India. But, from the prominence given to Sir Arthur Cotton, 
and to a sketch-map of canals, we are inclined to infer that this is 
the case. Eow, in the opinions that point to canals as one mode 
of enriching the State, of securing tho sgrioulturist against 
calamities neater than war or invasion, and of facilitating the 
exchange of commodities and the interoourse of distant protmees. 
we cordially agree. To some parts of India irrigation is a vital 
necessity. The rainfall in Bikanir, for instance, would ho of no 
account even in a temperate climqte. In others a more copious 
rainfiill might well be husbanded hj artificial means for irrigation in 
spring-time when showers rarely fall, or in autumn when they fhil 
prematurely, with telling effect. Even where ceieals can depend 
on moisture and dew, irrigation is indispensable for men 
fodder or expensive crops. A hoarded supply of water keeps 
cattle alive, comes in aid of oxborieulturef and, no ^dnot 8mm 
said of Maokinto^*s style when heplayftilly Sma^iied the nlstorfaui 
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to 'writo aViut pepper. approximate the distant Nffbne of 
earthi explaios the objeeta of commerce, and joatidea the Indoatiy 
of man.^ Bu^ for all this, the irrigation quetion ie not ftee ftom 
hiodraDoea and diffioultie. If canm water drive out or stave on 
•cholera, it lie open to the suspicion of introducing low fever. 
Agricnuturista oaxmot always be induced to take it, and there are 
P^tjcal difficilKie in the way^ of comprilingjia indus^ri 
tionf 
nun-i 

done i - 

and a thousand miles in addition lure in process of construction ; 
and there is no fear, after the experience of the Bohar 
famine, that the subject will paes out of sight. The great 
GangM Oanal is a work of which Italian engineers miffht be proud. 
Th^umna Oanal, that of the Bari Doab, the works in ilebar, 
Orissa, Scinde, Madras, are all worthy an enlightened Government, 
and contribute to the improvement of existing f^riculturo and the 
conversion of wastes into cornfields. But it is absu^ to ascribe to 
any possible serios of canals tho political and social advantages 
of nmways, or to imagine that troops could be conveyed on a 
waterway throe foot deep and thirty feet wide, with tho samo 
rapidity and certainty as on the East Indian or the Great Indian 
Peninsular lines. liinks will (all in; beds will silt up; and 
cyclones and tornadoes may make as wild havoc with on artificial 
cWmri as with an iron road. No one public work more 
jhsn another can he guaranteed immunity from the violence of 
nature or the corroding eiFects of time, os is hinted in some of 
those opinions. And to announce that, with irrigation canals, 
we should have a far i^oater military command of the country,” 
or that we might nossibly dispense with half a dozen European 
regiments,*’ is absura. To some parts of India canals are wholly 
inapplicable. Assam and Eastern Bengal, fur instiLUCo, arc hero in* 
duded in a scheme which is to encircle India just os tho Homeric 
Ocean cucirclod tlio ancient world. It is sufficient to say, in answer 
to this wild project, that those countries have a tremendous rain- 
fall and a natural system of rivers already ; and that in the worst 
famine that could be apprehended it would he a work of less cost- 
liness and difficulty to carry rice by boats, elephants, or carts for 
that year Into the very heart of each district, than it would 
bo to excavate canals which, for forty-nine years out of fifty, 
would 1)0 regarded only as evidences of madness in high places. 
We might as well start Companies for carrying ice to Nova 
Zemblya or palm oil to negroes under the line. The plain mutter 
of fact seems to be that canals, niHroads, and ordinary roads may, 
each in their several ways, be material agencies in saving the lives 
and stimulating the productive fiicultics of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. The proportion which any one of these works ought 
to hear to another is a matter to be decided by a variety of con- 
siderations— tho character of tho soil, tho noculiarities of the popu- 
lation, political and military exigencies, nuancial capability, and 
the relations of divers tributary iStates to our own Government. 
There aro in tho original materials now laid under contribution 
means for coming to a couclusiou on each head; and even in tho 
ill-assorted fragments of those materials now hu<ldlcd ttigeiher in 
heaps, there is something which might assist h discorning and 
patient reader in coming to some decision. But in this short 
paper on a very big subject we cannot attempt to do fur utheis 
what the author has not done for himself. 


YOXOE’S LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 

I T would be difficalt to find a finer subject for biography than 
that which Pi-oftissor Yongo has chosen. After all that has 
been written of Marie Antoinette there are still almost boundless 
opportunities for a writer to stir his reader's blood in telling her 
story aeain. There are few more interesting characters than 
hers in nistory ; there is nothing more moving than the tale of her 
sufferings. A writer ‘equal to his task might, in relating what be- 
Ml her and representing the growth of her character from the time 
when she came to tho French Court until the day of her inui*dor, 
have compelled the attention and admiration of the most iu- 
diff'erent readers, and have roused tho most lethargic to ex- 
citement. He might, while confining himself strictly to matter 
of history, have produced a book which should have a more 
enthralling interest than the most powerful of romances. If 
any writer should be inspired to attempt sucli a work as this 
ho need not foar that Professor Yongo has forestalled him. We 
cannot but admire tho industry with which the Pitifessor has, ac- 
cording to his preface, studied a largo number of French volumes 
on h'ts subject, and we cannot but regret that it whs employed for 
a purpose which he is unfitted to carry out. Ho has not a spark of 
the fire which even the most precise historian should have when 
he deals with fii^ry themes ; tne pedantic style of his writing is 
unrelieved by any touch of Mace or humour; and, although his 
views are sometimes startlin^y decisive, it oaunot be said that the 
persons and scones of his history derive any fVesh interest from tho 
consideration he has given to them. 

The opening sentence of .Professor Yonge’s work is no bad sped- 
men of the srt of clotbiug commonplace r^iictioDa iu language wnich 
has a^ut it a curious air of instruction : — The most striking 
event in. the annals of modern Europe is unquestionably tho French 
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Bavolurion of 1789; a Revolttticm * which, In one senaeinusT. ,lio 
said to be stiU in progress, but whiejbi in a more limttcA 
msy be regarded as having been consummated W the dqmitiqn . 
and mui^er of the Sovereign of the country.'* What tho "oott!^ 
Bummatioa’* of a revolutioa .may be Professor Yonge profasMy 
knows better than wo do ; but, taking the word in its ordinsiy 
sense, this statement is aomewhat surprisiiig. We should hb more 
disposed to regard time when the Terror swallowed up those 
who bpd produced it as the completion of the revolurion. &viiig 
delivered himself of this authontative asstftion, Pri^esBor Yonge 
goes on to describe after his fashion the character of Marie Antm- 
neite ; and here we got another typical instance of the style which 
he aflects when we are told that, from the moment (it the birth 
of her first child, she performed those now duties which, per- 
haps more than any others, call forth all tho best and moist 
peculiar virtues of the female heart in snch a manner os to add 
esteem and respect to the good-will which her a&bility and 
courtesy had already iDspirea.** It is a relief when the author 
loaves his cousideration of a character which requires to be drawn 
by a stronger hand than his, and comes to the record of facts. 
Marie Antoinette, youngest daughter of tho Emperor Francis 
Emperor of Germany,'* according to Professor Yonge) and 
Maria Theresa, tho Empress-Queen, was bom on the 2nd of 
November, 1755, as It happened, when the earth- 

quake that destroyed Lisbon did its worst work. Maria Theresa 
had bofm anxious to have a son, and the Duke of Tarouka, who 
had made a bet with her that the event would be aooorduig to 
her hopes, wished to convey some consoling compliment with the 
payment of his stake. Metastasio helped him out of the difficulty 
with those ingenioua lines : — 


lo perdei, rungusta figlia 
A pngar in'ha condonnato ; 

Ma 8^^ ver che S voi Bomiglls 
Tutto il mondo ha guadagnato. 

Maria Theresa early eutertmned the notion of a marriage be- 
tween Mario Antoinette and the Dauphin, which die h^d mij^t 
be the means of making a sure alliance with France. Tno pxo;^ct 
fell in with tho views of Louis XV., and the first negotiations tor 
the marriage 'were set in motion by Ohoiseul in 1769, when Marie 
Antoinette was but fourteen years old. lu the next year the pro- 
posal for the marrisjire was formally made and accepted. Festivi- 
ties were hidd at Vienna to celebrate tho occasion ; among others, 
a masked ball, a form of entortainment which was then especiaUv 
fashionable. Professor Yonge's love of inserting foot-notes need- 
losaly, if not irrelevantly, which has been ol^rved in former 
works of his, is present also in this. The masked ball gives him an 
opportunity for referring in a note to the well-known eitter saying 
aooiit the French nation being holf tiger and half monkey, ana 
observing, as a ** singular coincidence,” that Walpole, speaking of 
masquer^es, should have said, It is veiy lucky, seeing now much 
of the tiger outers into the human composition, that mere should 
be a good dose of the monkey too.” If the author had discovered 
that the saying was borrowed from Walpole, the fact might have 
been worth noting ; but to have tacked together a masked ball at 
Vienna, an epigram on the French people, and a saying of Wid- 
polo's into a singular coincidence must be regarded as a misplaced 
piece of ingenuity. Professor Yozige gives a dry descriptaonof 
Marie Antoinettes journey from Vienna to VerstuUes, vturied by 
such flights of language as are obtained by calling the sarnies of 
wine prosouted to her at Strasburg a luscious ofreiing.*’ 

The troubles which, besot ber in after life were foreshadowed 
oven at tho triumphal outset of her career. When a iState ball 
was given on the occasion of the wedding, the nobles took offence 
because to the Princess of Lorraine, cousin of tho Emperor Francis, 
was given precedence next to the Princes of the blood, and iIot 
i-efiiBcd to attend the ball until tho Ring sent a command tor the& 
prosooco. A worse trouble than this was tho panic that took 
place among tho crowd assembled to see a display of fireworks on 
tho 30th of May, wMch ended in the death of some six hundred 
persons. This event, however, gave Marie Antoinetto an oppor- 
tunity for gaining for a time the love of the same people who 
afterwards roso a^minst her in blind fury, by the sympathy she 
showed for the sufferers, and, to quote l^fesaor Yonge, ** by the 
tears which sho mingled with those of the widow and the orphan.* 
Fxtiticts from ber letters to her mother give an interesting picture 
of the 4luily round of Court life at Veraoilles in the first year of 
her marriage : — 


** At twclvo,'* sho proccf^i^ to my, ** what is called the Chamber b hold, 
nnd Lhore everyone wlio does not belong to the common peopio may enter. 
1 put on my rouge and wanh my hondn before all the world ; then the men 
go out and the women remain, and 1 dreaa myaolf iu their proaenoe. Then 
comes mans. If the King it at VerBaillca I go to mam with him, my hns- 
band, and my aunts ; if he la not Uiere I go alone with the Dauphin, bat 
always at the some hour. After mass we two dine by ounelves in the pte- 
sence of all the world ; but dinner is over by half-past one, as we both eat 
very fast. From the dinner-table I go to the DauphiH^s apartments^ and if 
he has buiiiiess, 1 return to my own rooms, where I read, writ 4 % or work ; 
for I am making a waistcoat for tho King which gets on but alo^, though, 
1 tru.st, with God’s grace, it will bo finished before many years are om. 
At three o’clock 1 go again to visit my aunts, and the King comes to them 
at tho same hour. At four the Abbd comes to me, and at five I have cyecy 
day cither ray harpsichord-master or my singing-master till atx; It 
pa.4t six 1 go olmost every <Uy to my anfits, except when 1 go ont walkiiw; 
And you must understand UmI when 1 to visit my aunta, my VH bsbd 
almost always goes with me. At seven %re play cards till nine o^h^ e but 
when the weather Is tine I go cut walkiiig,aua then there la no play in my 
•apanmonts, but it is held at my aunts*. At ntne we mm ana wW So 
King is not there, my aunts come to sup With us; but tho lUng la 
there, we go after supper to tbelr rooms, waiting thsra for the Kiitgfivho 
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-^uiilly comes oliout a qruurtet to eleven ; and I lie down on ii grand sofa 
unci to sleep till he comes. But when ho is not there, wo go to InhI at 
-elcveu o’clock.” 

The Dnuphinesa incurred, by bor very kindness (if heart and 
demro to do coiirt( 3 ou 8 to oil the world, various vexationa caused by 
iho rigid ayetoni of etiquette held in hotionr by ninny people 
about the Court. ProleuBor Yongo rofors to those in a sentence of 
curious construction : — 

Forcnlo^t nmoDg these sticklnn for old ideaM was tlu* Coiiii !<?*'« do Noaillcs, 
her )niuc.ipal ** lady of honour,” whose TiucnHimvis on flu- subjoct*8()OifdUy 
bcuarue mo notorious as to give rihC to lumicruiis (!uurt i»i 4 ud>!) uml Mitirlut) 
odes, the authors of whicll seemed glad to oonipluiwut thf Ihuiphiii and to 
vex her Indy whip at the i*nme time ; but who ci*uhl imt be ih'tcrml hv tloiso 
vlhiViotiH tV»m Lvturing ]Marie Ant«»iiicU<. on hrr disi-pj^ard ul' her laok, and 
on ilm danger of making horsrir too familiar, till sfm provoked the ymmg 
Priii<'(>as info gix'ing her the. iiK'knnnic itf Madaino ICti<iiiette ; and, no 
doubt, in In r childiiili pliyfulnesst, to uttiT many a hpcccli and do xnuny an 
.act whiles principal object was to excite the usti'ui>hineut of the too prini 
Indy of liotioiir. 

In 1 774 came the death of the King, and one of Marin .\ntonu'ifn*a 
first ofibrts in her now dignity wna to purity iho (buirt from Iho 
licentiousnobs which had too long bceu fashiumblo there. A t the 
sAuio time sbo relaxed many of tho Mriot and senHokw vulr.s »if 
•etiquotlo whioh had been so distimlefnl to her when slit* was 
Daiiphlae«.«. What was more imporlsint 1 han (dtln'r of ilo*so at-u wius 
Jier remitting tho tax of “ the (iiuvn’s girdl(‘.'’ She and l lu* i huipbin 
hud ahv'iuJy, before the King’s d(*;ith, r.diovod iho pn.'Vail- 

ing ill Paris by a gift from Ihoip priv^itc* piii*sf,and with ih« tax of 
Iho fjluoon’s girtllo that tif llio happy iicccs'^ion” xvati also ro- 
miltcii. Tide, it rany bo suppoacd, mot wiili almost univcr.<ial 
approval, but tho Queen's r«*fbrnis in (’ourt inaimm.M were looked 
on with distaato by puiplo lile* Mine, do Aoaille.o, who saw in Iho 
•change a liking for Viennese rather than for Fn'ueli bi.'shuius, and 
revived tho name of '‘tho Aiifc>tvi.TU '* whioh had nlrcudy bei-n <riv(‘rt 
to Mnrio Antoinetto by Mme. Adelaide. The Queen set hoir^elfalso 
to the oncourngwuent of litoraiurtJ nud tho arts, aiiiotiir which she 
had a special liking for music. f’ndVsMcir Yongc t»ilis us lliat hlie 
■atill ** devoted a portion of iilnioi*t mery doy laKini; hw iuis on 
the harp,” and in oixler to bring liluck (whom Pruftjwur Yongo 
persistently calls Gluck) to l*aris fdie oil'ered him a ponnion of 
•6,oc)0 fruicB. One night whim she was at ibe. u]>era his Jj^hitjvnie 
was giwn; und ia the coui’se (»f this .VchillcH, turning to his 
foUow«nB, says, “ Clumtez, celubrez volro HMue.’’ Le Gros, the tenor, 
clumgud the text to 

Chantons, < ithdiTons notre rcinc, 

L’hymf^u (pui miu-i lois r«'ir;lifiuic 
Vn juous rendre n iuawii.s heureux. 

& says Pptjfeasor Yonge. The second line bhoidd of course bo 
li’hrnieii qai sous f*<'a Jois CenvUninr, 

The cntbnswsm of the audietico wns tromendous, and tho niilhor is 
Careful to inform us that the Queen did not at such a moment snifter 
her fwliug ('f the evanescent char; cicr of popularity amcjiig so light- 
minded a jajopJe to dwidl in her uiiiul.*’ A chuck \vn8 given to tlio 
pleasant courao which uvonts sceim d t(» b** taking hy tin? visit which 
the Qiiceu^s brother Maximilian paid to her in J775. Ifc ennm in tho 
e^leand name of Count do Ihwau, mid tlio Princes, refusing tore- 
cogoixo his real rank, demaiidt d that tJu- limt visit should be paid 
from him to tlieiu. The inruTiioiis Duko of Orleans nmde iiso 
of the opportiiiiitv to stir up a dislilo^ to the Austrians, which ws 
helped by tho ditficultios then e.\i*iUnj: about the price of corn, tho 
fiearneBB of which was atlnljuted by tlm eiiemiu.H of Turgot, the 
Controlh.T-General, to his iiie:i;'(uri s fur freedom of trade, ISooii 
after this cam© the coronation of l.oui.s, and not much later Mario 
AnUnnutto did onoofthe unwi e of her lifein adiuitting Mmo. 
do Poligiiac to intimate friundsh’pwith liev, <tnn consequence of w'hich 
was the dismissal of Turgot. In 1777 the Emperor Joseph paid a 
visit to his sister, to wdiom he le.it et)uie excellent, if somewhat 
severe, advice in wrilinir *, and in llm next year, in opposition to tto 
opinion which he bad given ch arly ciiuugh on theaiibject, a treaty, 
to quote Professor Yongo's words once nioro, “ waa concluded with 
the Unit(^d Suites, as thoinf'iirgeut-scalliMl ihemflulvcs” — a proceed- 
ing which wns lor Friuice somewhat dih-tstroiis. It was at this 
time that La Fayette rosi? into notice. Wo are disposed to 
agree with tho aulhor in the low oslimtiLe he has foriniHl of thi^ 
personage j but it ia curious that ho has omitUd to quote an in- 
cident which might better coininco his rf’udcrs of tho jualness (»f 
his view.** concerning La Faydie ilian ilie cjiithcbs which be libcr- 
and to our thinking justly, lje‘'to\vs upon him. La Fayetlo, 
being by nature awkward aiiJ nut endowed with those qnnlities 
which give a spurious glitter to \ice, was vfit anxious to show 
that ha C(.mld Ihj gay nud clissulute us well us another, and ^ the 
chief olnect of his emulntion wus his brothur-in-lii>v, tho 
Duke deNoaillcs. La Fay cite once altouipted to rival him at 
^ convivial meeting, and,* when ho w'um cjirriud uway in a 
hopeless state, found just enough sense and energy to cry, 
“ ^’oubliess pas de dir© & Noailhn connue .j'ui bicii bu 1 ’’ It was 
to the Queen's influence that La Fayette owed the restoration of 
bis coiniiiiesion, which he had forfeited by leaving l*'ranco for 
America, as well ns tho command of fi regiment of dragoons. In 
tho year of his return caom the birth of tho Queen’s first 
child, a divughter, and in the spring following the Queen was 
attocked by measles, when four nobles, the 1 Juice do Cuigny, the 
Duko d© (i nines, Count EBt>.*rha^.v, and the Baroii do Besienval, 
Toliliitcored to watch by her bedside. Proft*s«(>r Yongo describi^s 
thorn ns sick* watchers,” and with hia usual love fur foot-notes 
•tatei in small type at the bottom of tho page thut garde^midadus 


was the name given to them.^ This is almost as good M the 
story of the traveller who, writing fim Milan, headed Us letter 
London Hotel (Albergo di Londm thee call it here).'’ 

We pass on to the well-known story of Ijamottei or, aa 
IVifcsKur Yoiig© writes it, Ia Mothe, and the diamond nock* 
liico, of which IJ 10 author gives an account so bald it bd^^ 
comics utterly uninteresting. Wo need only ipnns© to quote 
one ib^ciBive and singular statement which he mak«9S “ Tlte 
Oardiiml (^do llolian) whs acquitted, as well os a notorious 
juggler imi impostor of the day, called Gagliostro, who hod appa« 
reiiiJy been so entirely unconnected with the transaction that it is 
not easy to i^eo how he betenmo included in tho prosecution.” Mr, 
("arlyle and various oilier wril-urs have hidd difi'orent opinions as to 
Oiiglinstro'a (connexion with this nlVair, the iinportauco of which 
Prufessor ^ ongo appears not to have estimated rightly. Ho has 
dismisHed jt drily, which Jio probably could not heup, and also 
brioHy, which he has giv(ui sufiicient jiroof elsewhere that he could 
have helped, llo says hardly a word of the influence which tho 
suspicions (.‘xcited by it agaitisi the (Juoeu obtained. It ia of course 
iiijpo*^.-!!^^ to gHugo accurately the relu-tioua of c.'uiao and oilbet at 
tliib di-vtau(^e of lime *, but it is far from iuipoflbiblo that, but for 
Die di‘tot ruction of the forged papers in this cose— which by tho 
way WHS due to :i former lover of Laniottc's— a difleront turn 
liiigfit li.ivi* been given to the terrible events of which ProfesHor 
Yonge gives his version in tho .second volunm of his work, 
'riiruugli Liiiit \oluniu wo do not think it neceBsary to follow him. 
lie Jias sue.ct'oded in it in reducing ft most cxcithig theme us near 
to dldhe ^3 as may be, and in writing with prosiiioss of a ehamrtcr 
whoso very name might have iiiHpired him with poetical fueling. 


TimorCxlt AND THKOUGII THK TUOriCS.* 

M H. VINCENT t(dlft UB in his short preface that the great and 
un(‘xpoelod favour with which his tirst work was received 
has emboldened him to write a second, and to oiler it in the pn*- 
bumpiion that it will not bo less j'ortiinale. We Rineeroly trust 
that- it may prove bo; lor Mr, Vincent is un inloUigont traveller and 
an iigreciiblc writer, iiud, in spite of the many volumcB (d* l ravel ono 
ia perpelually 1‘eading, wo lia\o pleti.sant r(5collecti(ms of tho dayawo 
piihscd in his company in tho Zatid of ffn* fr/ittr ElvidmnZ Hut 
we gnmtly icar that ho may bo doomed to disappointment, allhougli 
bis piesi'iit book ia exlremely reudablo. In the l«jrmer case ho was 
e.vi'uplionally fortuiiuto in his subject. Few people know much of 
hiuiii, of the manners and ciistonm of tho fantastic smni-civilizalion 
that prevailH there, or of tho trcasim's of mysterious architect iiro 
t’nathave been Imif forgotten in its fove&ls and tbt)8o of OumbcHlIa. 
On the other hwad, tho countries he is describing to us now have 
become very familiar to most of us. Not a few of his readete may 
have viyiled them for iheiriHelvcB ; andiit all events Polynesia, A us- 
trulusia, and India ha\o been ro thoixuighly “dime "by iiidefatig- 
nblo boukmakors lluit ii man imiy easily accomplish his “thirty 
(liuii.s:ind iiiilc.B of travel” without bringing Wk much novel 
iulormation. 'I'he cliaim of any book of this kind hua come to 
depoud almost entmdy ou tho fre.*hucas of the treatment and on tho 
value and interest of tl^e iiuthor'b pei*BOUHl inipressionB. At tho 
risk of being coiibidered tedious, hu niii.st tako tho topics that 
bugge.st tluMii.-ielveB Ccwsually on tho beatou tracks as the theme 
of ubt>er\ationB more or less originul ; ho lumst lighten his 
pag«>H by bis truatuuMit incidents more or leas trivial ; and 
fio the brevity which is generally a merit may very easily 
hitromo a blcmiah. Porhapa Mr. Vincent may object that, if 
he had not Blrivcn to condense and to confine himself chiofiy to 
ouliino. bus modest little work would have nssumed portentous 
prupurtiouB, and we admit that the comprobensiveuess of his 
suheme of tnivcl lauds him necessarily in an embfirrasbing dilemma. 
As it Ls, we have him Lurrying us from point to point, as ho feels 
bound to neglect none of the famous cities, buildings, (ind scenery 
oil which every fairly-read man should bo prepared to pass a credit- 
able competitive cxaiuiualion ; .while, when he has once di*awn 
ou his i^evcu-leagiie boots, he thinks nothing of dismissiug many 
hiindrod miles of adventurous travel in a sentence or two, and wo 
temporarily lose sight of him just as a passing allusion to coming 
difliculties* is preparing ua to follow his fortunes witji interest. 
For exuniple, ho and his companion had decided to no overland 
from riyduey to Melbounic. lie tells us that, “ on making known 
our intention, we were zuut with all soils of lugubrious foreoodinga, 
Among which woie accidents by field and llooa.” We may presume 
that the obstacles which loomed so large in the fancies of appre- 
ifeosive friends dwindled before his determination to conirout 
thorn boldly, fur only a paragrapli or two later we find him esta- 
blished in Melbourne. And all that he has said to aatiaiy our 
excited curiosity is that the journey called for no long description, 
and that they completed tne trip of eight hundred miles in less 
thuu a couple of wee^« Tlie chief interest of his volume centres 
uiuloubtodly in his visits to the Northern cities of British Indio* 
it i» true that, thanks to the pons of the Special Corraspondents 
who havu followed in the train of the Prince of Wolss, the public 
has lately heard more than enough of thsse^ But Mr. Vi^nt, 
who, by the way^ is an American, has something., of his couzh 
tiymisn s genius lor making way with distinginshsd foreigncie, 
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v»«ha^iio mm» to tappoae thot ha con bo obax^ 
ivith vulgar obtruidvooMNi, Bio wm xoeoived with groot o^biHtj 
bv aovoial of iho mediataaod ladiau potentotoai was entortiuDed \iy 
tSoiu io the gojfgeoua sodusion of their palaces^ was invited to w 
‘ hieseiit at thiur amusemeots and to admire the contents of their 
WWio treaau^bousesi while he won so far oca the will of 
}m oeremoaiaus hoste as to be dismissed with valuable iutroduc- 
lions which gave him the ** open sesame’’ to iresh marvids. 

Mr. Vincent made his start from New York in a comfortsble old 
sailing-tubi bound round the world on a trading voyage, wiUi San 
Francisco for its immediate dostination. The Goidt^n Fleeoe htnl 
the luck to go nearer to the Horn ” than most Teasels, passing 

it .£1^ n 



have rarely seen. There t»l(iod the gaunt 
and lonely hill, its naked sides lashed by the ravenous billows, ils 
base worn into caverns hung with terrilic and inscrutable gloom." 
But although it was the height of the Antarctic summer, the 
voyagers wore destined to expeiienco the proverbial tresichery of tho 
malignunt climate of the Cape of Storms. \ sudden squall burst 
imon them, although it came fortuiialel^r oft' tho laud, and drove 
them sUaight southward into tlio Antarctic Ocean. Ihiltiinc was of 



2.000 Qiiloa westward to tho Sandwich Isles, on the chance of 
ontaining some extra freight, in which, by the way, he failed. As 
Mr. Viricent's visit to those iKlands took place half-a-dozen years 
ago, his descriptions of Hawaiian ‘politics and society Lave become 
compamtivcly ancient history, while Miss Bird, Mr. lloddam-Whel- 
liazu, and other recent writem have exhaustively anticipated his 
account of tho volcanic wonders of Hawaii. Landing at Keal- 
akekiUi Ba^, ho moralizes on English i^ratitude to the illustrious 
memorv ot our great cireumoavigator. The only memorials of Cook . 
which he found thore were some copper tablets attached to tho stump j 
of a focoa jialni, and bearing inscriptions by officers of ships on the ' 
station ; and the latest of these was dated in 1846. VVe are told that 
a sum had been subscribed in the Sandwich Islands i'or a Mutable 
jncmuiiienc, which had actually been half completed, whoa it was 
pulled down by order of the Consul, us being out of keeping with 
the design. Wo are under the improssion that the dosi/n husbci n 
carried out since Mr. Vincent paid his vi.sit to the pUico. We art? 
sure ho is mistaken in supposing that it is not genertvlly knowu 
that Cook's body was cut into pieces and disttibuted over tho 
island. The uugotiatioiiH with llio savages uiising out of the cir- 
cunistfiuces are narrated at length in the history of tho molancholy 
occurreiico which is embodied in the standard exUtlou of the 
Voyages. 

^ from Honolulu Mr. Vincent made a flying voyage to Sydney, 
higliting on tho way soiue of the more famous islands of the 
South Sea groups, but merely stopping at Auckland to coal, lie 
had intended to sail to Tahiti from Auckland, but was obligcxi 
to give up that idoa, «s ho had subseauently to rtmounco his 
more audacious project of seeking out the Oranrl Ltuini iu tho 
inhospitable capital of Thibet. He has nothing lhai is new 
to tell us of Australasia, and the single chapter iu wJiich he 
dismiasea the fifth of the continents smacks of the guide-book 
more strongly than any <'f the others, llowovor, on tho voyage irom 
Melbourne to Calcutta lie did pick up one piece of informai ion, which 
might have considerable intoi'csl lor the Dutch had it been con- 
firmed by subseciuent o\o]its. “ We passed,” ho wites, “ within two ] 
Imndi^ed miles of Achei-n, a town on the north-westoru exi remity 
of the island of Sumatra, with whose »SulhiU and people tho Dutch 
have jusi concluded a successful war." At Calcutta he had an audi- 
ence of the ox-King of Ciide, and as he bad sailed up the Hoogly 
to Garden lleoch, and as the gardens of the dothroiicd potentate 
stretch along tho banlcs uf that channel of the Ganges, we cannot 
understand why he should speak of having the lirst glance of 
the ftacred river ” on his arrival at tho railway station of Sahib- 

n , which is 220 miles higher up its coui*ho. Iu tho holy city 
nares he was treated with giuat hospitality by tho Itajafi 
of Vizianagram, the descendant of that lauioiis Oheit' Singh who 
figured 80 conspicuously under tho admlniBlratiou of Hustings. 
Nothing indeed could more courteous than tho demeanour of 
the Rajah, quite on old gentleman of large and fleshy {jerson, 
with a keen iutelloctual countenance, and very bland and pleasing.” 
Ho iiMisted on mounting his Anierioau visitor on one of his tde- 
phuuts, on which Mr. Vincont made a state ])rogt»ss tbiough 
such of the native thoroughfares of the crowded city as would 
admit the animal's biiUcy iramo. As for tho nautch which was 
givou in his honour, although ho seems to have heou exceptic'ually 
lorlttuato in finding some of tho dancers ** possessod of extraordi- 
nary beauty/ he came away with tho impi'osKiou that, like the 
attar of roses that was ottered to him, a little of it goes a long 
wav.’" Aji>rtjp<a of his subsequent sojourn at Umrilsur iu the Puu- 
jauD, he gives a rather curious account of the manufaclure of the 
attar of roses. It is a staple industry of the although the 
quality of the Uinritsur essence is commercially infeiior to that of 
Cashmere*, and a single shopkeeper Imd no Jess than a dozen 
gallons in store, which he kept preaerv'od in wicker-covered jars. 
The process 01 mauuihctiire is os follows Forty pounds of the 
rose icavos ate placed in n still with an equal weight of watur^ 
and* as the iVnnes disenga^ ihemsclveB, cold water is thrown on 
the refrigerator. The £sUllatioa goes on slowlyi until half the 
wafer has drained into the receiver. Then tliat rose-water 13 
ditillud over again with another forty pounds of the loaves, until 


^nty pounds of water is ohtabed the seeond 1bie» ThsXi fifoSi 0 
IS exposed to the uigbt air in jars of earthenware., ^ In tkw toofts-' 
ing the attar will be found ctjngoaled, and floating on the MzAj^e 
in globides, whhdi arc then ^inmie)! off with a thin ehell, end 
poured into chaUm or small jars.*’ But aa the roses of the Pttlijimjb' 
yield comparatively little essonoe, it has become the pnctice .to 
ad id t crate them with sandal-wood ; and if, ss we ore inionned, the 
cost 2 ^L per tun in tho raw state, the iuducement to adulte^ 
ration is quite conceivable. Those who care for detailed desnri^ 
lions ^ the gems of Indian architecture by eii appirechitdve 
entliudiast who has travelled widely iu Eastern coun)vies will ^ 
well to study Mr. Vincent's desfU'ipliona. Especially he goes into 
raptures over tho 'i'aj Mahal, which he pronounces most 

ncmlc and perfect Hrt-id«;al of tho kind ever embodied by dim*" 
Hlb thoughts by day, ho t<‘lls us, wore Taj-haunted : at night, his 
droauis were of a silver palaci^ iloating in the air. Each 
re^jfularly ho made an oxpodltion to it from the city *, each time he 
discovered new beauties. But he tore him^df away el last from 
Agru, pas&od through the Pnnjaub and Sindh to Bombay, and 
thencf on to Mudra.^, taking loa\e of our dominions at Biu\ 14 )ataiii. 
Hu eA'pmbse:s himself forcibly us to the blcHsings that have been 
conlontHl on lliudustim by British rule, and it is hjs opinion, 
that the present political outlook for India is most encoarnging. 
Proofs iii‘o not wantiug thut still gi'eat^'.r reforms will be ioBtituteaf 
tliHt Western scionce and pliiliitiophy will ovcntually supersede 
Eastern ignorance and Hupcrsiilion ; and that a noble civilization, 
waxing nobler with advancing centuries, will lift thuee glorious old 
land.n of the Hindoo and the Mogul to an indottnitoly higher IdVd 
tlnin any that they Lave yet occupied.” So that, m spito of the 
ominous furcbodiugs of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Vincent at least does not 
contemplate ior a momenL tliu contingency of the sceptre of India 
passing out of English hands. 


MADAME CAVEELET* 

Pjiris CorrcHpondunlB of onr daily newspapers have already 
Jh uiado tho name of this play familiar to the l^glish public, aa 
woU as iu social purpo.Ku ; nut tho play Itself, as usual in such 
cuacB, has Lcmmi \siibhold from ]>iiblication till it had btsen for 
time on the stage. AUliougli M. Kmilo Augicr is an aceom- 
pliahed vcrsilicr, ho has pretorrod in this work, as in many others, 
thtf mc/ru iaithful incdiiiai of The dialogue is <kmtrived 

with gruat bkil), so as to convey tho story gradually to the reader, 
just much of it being told ua ho requires to know at each sUm 
of its progix'ss *, and no one who has been accustomed to the highly 
developed state of dmmaiic art iu modern French writing of thui 
cliiBB can fail to appreciate tiio extreme ability and ingenuity with 
\\hich the author of this work has managed the action of hit 
chiiractors in view of the hnal effect upon the audience. The 
purpose of tho play, hh our rcadum are probably aware already, it 
to purs undo tho Fronch people of the desirableness of a 
social changii, the institution of divorce. Tho iuttuenco of the 
Church of llonie, bo Jong us France'* was really la JUie ttitfSe ds 

effectually prevented the eutablishmout of a system whidk 
is contrary to her doctrine hIkiuI xuarriago. If Henry V. had 
ascended tho throno inimedialcly after the fall of M. Thiers, it is 
probable that thhi play would never have appeared. The found- 
utiun of the llepunlic luis encouraged innovators of all kinda to 
suggest their remedies for the evils of tho lime *, bo M. Aupier olTeta 
his suggestion in his owu way as a playwright. In Irance th«^ 
play SN right has more iiiiluouco than any one else who addresscB thu 
cultivatud public, and we ure almost afraid to think how many 
sermons will bo required to nealraU/.<» the afl'eet of Madams 
Cavcrlet. 

The argument embodied in the play is that, iu the present stole 
of French law, a woman who is cruelly ill treated by her busbiaid 
has no chance of establishing a safo kind of domestic happiness in 
another connexion, and that Fi'ariee is particularly ill provided in 
tho logifllation alfecting marriage. In the present state of the law 
the woiniin easily boconies tho victim, and Ims no redress but separa- 
tion, which docs not give her anvthing like absolute inde^iideDce. 
M. Augier has contrived the plot of his play so as to oring be- 
fore an audience iu a .strildng manner the harden ips which a woman 
may have to unff rgo in tbo picsuiit state of things, and he lets us 
understand that in his i*piijiou the establishment of divorce would 
bo her bcsl pi'utpolion. Just as M. Gnmbctta wishes the French 
Bcpublic to burrow fi-om Ejiglaml her liberty of tho pt'ess and of 
politIc;il meetings, M. Augier ivislies to liorrow our Divorce Ckmrt. 
Wo have no doulitlJiiit, if our Divorce Court could cross the Ghan- 
uel and foiU’f.twtiu^r at Paris for a mouth or two every year, there 
would ^ plenty of api-lieunls for its services. Tho ditticuJty in 
Fmneo is tiio religioii:^ one. It is quite piissible that a UapubU- 
can mjority iu tho A.-seuibly muy bo willing to establish civil 
divorce before many years 31*0 ovtu', and so give to a divorced 
woniAU who has married ugaiu iill the protection of the law; but 
the Church of Romo m;\'Cr changes except to assert her pmdplsa 
more loudly and uncouiproniiidiigly than ever. Slie will ^eretore 
noither marry a woman w^ho has U^en divorcod| noi* aeknowledte 
her second marriage us anything' but a state of open ' 
order to bi'ing about the cundiUon of things which M. Aaigu 9 ahd 
many other frcnchmea desire, there luu^t be two contthSe 
the Church; t!)u first, a legislative battle, which will probktfe 
w on in the C hamlx?r of Jleputiet^, and p nsaiMy in a f^xtatie 

* Madamt QuserltL, IHuuo ttii qa^tre Actas,.eapreM. Par jSsaSk Aiiaier.. 
dcrAcsdxSmleFram^iise. Paris; Ldvy. 1876. 
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aad 80 diiposed of in a week's debating ; the other a social war 
which will never come to an end so long as the Church of l^me 
oxieta. 

The story of Mmo. Oayerlet is as follows : — She is separated 
ftom her husband^ and is living, when the story opens, with another 
fnan whose name is Caverlet. ilieir residence is ny the side of the 
ILiake of Geneva, near Lausanne, and the drst scene is one of peaco 
and felicity near the lake, with Mont lllanc in the distance. 
Henriette, who is Mme. Caverlet, and her two children, Fanny and 
Henri, are together on the terrace, sitting out of doors in the 
usual Continental fashion, when a Swiss friend of theirs, called 
Baigd, comes to call upon them. Tho iii-ht thing to be noted is 
that Ileori asks M. Barj^ bow a foreiL^nor cnii get naturaliKod in 
Switserland. Uonri complains that lie haH no country. Barg^ 
answers, “ But are you not an Englishman ? This opens the play 
completmy, for tho ausw'er to this question involves the truth or 
falsehood of a received story of his mother s divorce, Tho story is, 
according to Mme. Caverlet herself, that she is the divorced wife 
of an Emrlish gentleman. Sir Edward Mereon, and that her two 
children, Fanny and llcnri, were born during the time of her 
married life with Sir F.dward in England. Tho conversation turns 
upon Sir Edward's conduct both towards his children and his wife, 
a subject which might have been avoided had not the question 
about naturalization led to it suddenly, as one thing so often leads 
to another:-— 

Fanny. Kt Sir Edward Merson no fera poa clc difllcuUca, jc euppuso. 11 
tie s’iat^restie pas aoHOZ A nou:^ 

Hknuxrttk. Fanny 1 ne parle pas ainsi de ton pere. 

Fanny, li a'inttfrcHae A nouat 11 t'a doune do aos nouvolloa ? il t'a 
demands doa nSliva ? tu aaia oil il eat ? 

JlKNttiRTTK. Non. . . . mais no raecuaons pna. ina fillc. l/nrri'l qui. en 
proiioD^^t noire divoroe, m'a adjugd lea eufaiitH. a blos&c uu otaur Sir 
Edward, li cat bon. mais il e.st orgucilleux. 

M. Bargd rather indiscreetly observes a little further on : — 

VoilA le point noir du divorce. ... la situation inuralo qu'il erde aux 
enfanta. 

Tho young daughter perceives lliat this obscrviitiun gives pain 
to her mother, and oilers a word of cousolatiou to heal tho 
wound : — 

Fanny. N« to reprocho rien, ma vhdrU*. Tu nous »h dunnd im necond 
pArc. 

Hknribttk. Oul. il cat bicn bon. et vuus raitncz bit-u. if£:5>t*cc pns ? 
Fanny. Teudr^ment. 

Hkniurttr. Kt toi, nion fils ? 

Uknhi. il eat mon inciUr.ur ami. «le lui Hni.M M v.>TLnu).sr4atit dvs soina 
patemela quMl a eua de nous, et surtout du borihrur .suns .pj*!! i*a 

fait. 

The real situation is this: — Ilenrictte'stirBthuslmnd, Mei'son, was 
not an English roan, but a Frenchman ^ cuusequoutly she is not a 
divorced wife i'o-marri<Kl, but a suparaUtd wife who has formed a 
liaison, Tho man she lives with in Switzerland (Caverlet) is very 
kind to her, and has been so for many years. 1'his question about 
her son Henri's naturalizaLion is disquieting for her, I^chusu it can> 
not take place without a commuuication with his father. Another 
eerioua dilficulty for her will bo her daughter's marriage, because 
then it will be necessary to produce a certihento of birth with the 
seal name of the father and tho real natiouulity, after which her 
secret can no longer be kept. This dilHcult sluiiition is brought 
about very rapidly in the development of the plot. Reynold, who 
is the son of M. Barge, the juffe de patA', declares to Henri his 
attachroont for his sister Fanny. In the next h(!ene Fanny comes 
in, and by lienii's indiscretion matters are brought to a point 'with 
such precipitation that Reynold declares his ailachment to Ftuinv 
hersolf, and she nvo'ws in a prettily innocent way that she exptictecl 
some such dccdnratiou, and is gbul of it. When her mother knows 
this she is troubled and distressed at the idea that her true poBitiou 
will have to be revealed. Caverlet, with a musculiue bluntiiess of 
perception, is happy to think that roatteTs hsivo tiurucd out so well, 
Ibr he counts upon Barge's friendly feelings, and thinks that the 
dilHculty they both dreaded may disappear:— 

Cavcrlet. l>i«>a nous pormet cV:it’h<!\or notro vie »«n»c«ml)le ! Il eavoic 
A Fanny le anul amour, le beul maria^e qui nn ntms fuiceru puM a nous 
s5parer. Bargd nous connait et nous aimc hhscx pniir ne pas Teciilor devuiil 
lanSvi^Ation c^ue nous avons A lui fuire, pour cmiiu j»rendiv vt ubsouilre le innb 
beur de notre situation. Il a [X>ur vous uuo miiIc dc eulte quo m»iiv conli- 
dence ne refroidira pas, jVu suid sdr. 11 uimu Funny, il a pour Mi»n iUs uiic 
odoration qui va jusqu'A la faiblcsso, ct Reynold n’est pas honmie a so de- 
sister dsyant an prt^jugd. 

Honrietto docs not hope so much even yet. ** Vous mo rendez 
wnpeu d’espoir ” is all that she can say. ()n this, l^irgd arrives in 
fall dress liite a roan who is going to ask for a young lady's bund. 
Caverlet at once goes to the heart of the luattor anu explains the 
situation clearly. Baxge on hearing this changes his manner, but 
Caverlet goes on telling the story in its details, which are as fol- 
lows : — At the ago of tweuty-tivo, already separated from her hus- 
band, Henriette was left without the means of existence, tor her 
husband hod spent ueorlv all her do wit, and did not even pay her 
the pension fixed by the decision of the Court. She went to 
Avranches to live with an old aunt, rich, avaricious, and devout, 
whose only heiress she was. At this time Uenriette met with 
Caverlet on the coast of Brittany in a quiet village at that time 
tuiknown to tourists. The two could nut help feeling strongly 
attracted to each other, but their friendship went no further, and 
on the d^ when they Sfud farewell a letter was put into the lady's 
hands. The letter was from her aunt, and it forbade Henriette to 
seturn to her house “ since she had a lover,” or rather we ought to 
■av it in French to convey the full meamng of the word— puisQu' 
elle avail uv. amant'’ 


Having thus nobody to care for in tho world, and her good name 
being already lost by the malice of slanderous tongues, Henriette 
goes to Uve with Caverlet, who conceives the idea of the fierion 
about the divorce to explain the existence of the children. His 
first idea had been to say that Henriette was a widow, but thtiT 
seemed objectionable to her from a sentiment thqjiebo bad not the 
right to make her children orphans, and to suppress ” thMr fbtber 
in their hearts. Tho idea of the imoginaty divorce conciliated 
everything : — 

Bauuk. I.C marl ne voub a jamais inquidl^s ? 

Caveulet. La piste d’Honriolto 4$tait penlue, et U n’avait poa Intmta 
la roirouver, bien ou contralre, pulsque le scul lieu i|ui lui rcatSi dUit une 
pension A nervir. 

Bakuk. Sucripant ! 

Cavi>.iu.kt. Fas poaltivrmcnt ; e'est un viveur A qui roanquo absolament 
le sens moral. 

Barge. Cea gens-lA vont quelquefoia plus loin quo Ics vrais mechants. 
Mav«, tt’il no vuus n pits doiind aigne do vie depuis quiiizo ans, il est pout-Stre 
mort ? 

Cavkhi.kt. Non. Il habito l^aris, oil il luAxicuno vie de desordros ot 
d*ux|j^ionia. Nous avona do sea ucmvelleB par un vieux notaire, qui est 
Ic parrain d*Ileiirictte ut Toini de sa tonte. 

This notary so contrives that the rich old aunt pardons Henriette» 
who may therefore now expect to inherit her fortune when she 
diet*. 

Bargd goes home without asking for tho hand of the young lady 
for his son. Henriette fk^es cloAny the full meaning of ibis, and 
says to Caverlet, All 1 mon ami, c'ost Texpiation qui com- 
mence.” 

The second act is very cleverly managed in one respect. The 
first scene is lietweeii Henri and Iloynuld, tho two young frioads 
bidiig full of tho most flunk and cordial ^iety. Then comes the 
evil spirit of the pioco, Morson, Henriettas husband. He mives 
lit Caverlet 8 liouse when Caverlet himself is absent, and his wife 
and daughter are both gone to Geneva to make preparatioiu for a 
journey U) lialv. Henri is at home, howevor, and Henri is the 
person whom nis father wishes to seo. The secret reason for 
jlerson's arrival is that he knows of the death of the old aunt at 
Avranches, luid has set olF at onco for Lausanne to rHnUgrer 
le dwHivile conjugal — of course, from the most interested 
motives : — 

Mkium)n, e4‘ul. Ellc part paiir Tltalic, done die n’n pas pnoore do 
nouvdles d'Avnuu'hca. . . . J 'arrive A tcmiN*. Bans kuit juu», rnudamo 
ma femme aura hi^ritc de sa tiinte, mais cllu .'iiira rc^iiiteKi^ lu domicile cuu- 
juga), si jo tie huis pus un mul/idroit, et il n'y uurn plus A b'cu dddire. «... 
helas I — Je me lain VeUVt d’un veiif qui <*ouvuIe avee pa ddfimte 1 Hoffmoim 
u'ti nen irm.-iUd de pins fantastique. () nies cn^nneiers ! dres8ez-in*ii un 
auto] • Adhuronp-noiis d'abord un uuxiliaire duns la porponno do mon fds. 
Lui seiil ix’uL divider mi niAre A me suivro. 8i prevvnu qu'il auit oontre 
inui, il me bc'uira comnu: un sauveur quand il connaiira la vi^ritablo aitua- 
tiou. J.U tout c&t dc lu lui rtfveler sans vn avoir Tuir. 

Amongst tho clever bits of invention i» tho meeting between 
Mersou lUid Barge's son, Reynold, whom he takes fur his owu son, 
and receives must tenderly, folding him in Ills aims : — 

Mkrson. Lc vbiui, . . . {Avec l^motion) Mon fils! (Ule serre dona aes 
bras.) 

RjvYNOi.n, atupofait. Qu'c.st-cc quo e'est que 90 ? 

Mkiimun. Houri 1 

On this the real Henri enters. Mersun Buds out his mistake, auk 
laughs at it and at himself: — Allonn, bon ! pour uno fois que je 
m'attendris je joue do malhcur ! Then cuineu one of the strong 
scenes of the piece. Merson asks Henri, not for his filial respect, 
but for his friendship. This leads to a revelation of Merson's 
nationality, and Henri sees that his mother is not married to 
Caverlet. Merson takes advantage of his emotion, and ofi'eis to 
take. Henriette back again as his wife. Henri is quite persuaded of 
Merson's good inteutionB, and thinks that ho has a ** noble coeur 
bouB Cette l6g«!a’ot^ apparente.” Then there is rather a pretty scene 
between the orothor and sister — the latter, of course, according to 
well-bred French ideas, not being at all admitted into the con- 
fidences of her elders about the conjugal situation of her mother. 
As Fanny is going out of the room, she is mot by Oaverlet iu the 
doorway, and he gives her a kiss on the forehead. On this Henri, 
who is iu a state of intense, though suppressed, excitement, 
bursts out at once, and forbids Caverlet to touch her with hia 
lips: — 

]1e>ni(i. ,le voiLS defends do toucher de vos lAvrcs le front de celtfi onfont. 
. CAYKUfJi.T. Tu me defends ? . . . Qu’est re (juo cola siguifie ? 

llKNKf. Mignific que depuM quirize ans je croi*i vivre dans rhonneur 
ct quo je vis dano rupprobre, que jc sais tout, et que je vous lulls auuuitque 
Jo vous ai uinic. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling against Oaverlet is one of the 
few things in the play which seem excessive. It may be doubted 
whether a young man in Henri’s situation, who ^id always from 
Infancy felt the strongest afiection and gratitude for his mother's 
companion in life, would bate him auite so suddenly and intensely 
as this on leartiiug that there had neon no divorco. We should 
Imve supposed that, on arriving at tho full knowle^to of the situa- 
tion, Henri would have been amazed, shocked, saddened, but not 
violently hostile, and that he would have waited at least till 
Oaverlet had time to say whatever he might have to say Caverlot 
mves a terrible picture of Merson's conduct after his marriage. At 
last Henri is shaken and does not know what to think. It is 
decided that, when Merson comes back, all future anangemeDtsare 
to bo made entirely in accordance with Henriette's wi^os. Henri 
finishes the second act with an imlogy—- ** Monsieur Oaverlet, j'al 
dte dur et ingrat envers \ ous. Je vous en demands pardon.’’ 

We cannot say that, we like the scone between Bexgfi, the 8v 
jugs de paia', and hia son Reynold, in the third act, when 
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ftther dSm 20,000 fhmcii to his aon that ho may ^ tp Faria and 
beooma immoml. which ha haa not boon as yet in the quiet hoalthv 
Ufa he haa been leading at Lanaaimo. The fiither thinks that this 
be the beat way of making him foxget Fanny* It is a pity 
that there ^onl^be this Uemuih in the piece, for it ia uttorW un* 
nocoaaary to the^Tolopiuent of the plot, and Bnrgd la inteDoed to 
be a decent sort of fellow, who for(i;ete himself on the present occa- 
eion in his extreme anxiety to avoid an alliance with a fkmily in 
which there has been a scandal. The next scene is between 
Meraon, Bargd, and Reynold, and here Merson managee to convey 
the impresaion that he ie a generous character with the most 
elevated intentions. Then comes the inevitable tfHc-u-tele between 
Menon and Henriette. Here, of course, the excitement increases, 
and we have a situation, Meraon asks Ilenriotto to go back to 
Paris and Uvo in his house 

lIXNBiKTTa, Sln^remont. Vouicz'vous me prouvcr, Monsieur, que vous 
nous avez fait h moi et A incs enfants uno fMmitiou in]|K}s»ible ? Car e'est 
bUsn vonsqai noua Vaviz fiiite ; vuus no songez pas A lo nicr, jo anpimso. 

Mekhon. J'y range ni peu, Madsmo, jo mo sons si bleu rosjionsablo da 
passd et de I’avenir quo io viens vous oflTrir la soule rdpnratiun cftiouco, qui 
eat de reprendre votro place do inbro de fainiUo A mon foyer. 

llEXfBiKTTB. Rentrer chez vo\u) ! moi ! 

In this dialogue Merson, being a cynic, has perfect command over 
himself and a considerable superiority to his wife, especially when 
he threatens to take the chilaren away with him. Jii scone vii. a 
letter arrives from Paris announcing the old nimfs death, and thus 
accounting for Merson's arrival. Tliis makes a wide diderciice in 
his son’s opinion of him ; so Henri refuses to leave bis iiuither, and 
Fanny appreciates Merson’s paternal scutimonts at tlieir true value. 
Reynold says he has “ une allhiro it Lausanne.” Henri says, ** 11 a 
uno fdde. ... 11 va tenter quelque chosfj . . . tentative sans 

espoir qu’il n'ose memo pas me coniier 1 ” In the third scene Bargd 
comes and. tells lleiiricLio that Merson has come to him, as 
^juge de pair, to require a Atatemont of the position in which Hon- 
riotteis living, with a view to legal proceedings the object of 
which will bo to recover tlio guaidianship of his children. Heu- 
riette and Oavcrlet want to give Merson money, being sure that 
money is his only object: but Barge justly observes that the only 
consequence of this will oe the gradual giving away of their whole 
fortune*, so he recommends a separation between^ llenrictte and 
Caverlet, that the law may not hnd evidence against them. Then 
comes a touching scene between Henriette and Caverlet just before 
their separation, and a painful one. between Henriette and Fanny, 
in whitm lleuriette represents her case as that of a friend of 
hers 

Fanxy. Ella n*avait done pss d'enfsnts ? 

Renriktte. Kllcenavait. 

Fahny. Kile ne let* lumait done pas ? 

Much skill is employed by the author in so managing matters that 
from first to lost theyVunA never uuderstaiids the real situation 
of her mother. The (Uttouement of the piece is brought about by 
naturalization, which was the subject of the first conversation. 
Reynold’s idea ” turned out to be perfectly practicable. Ho went to 
l^usanue, saw Merson, and proposed that ho should first get him- 
self naturalized os a Swiss, and then get divorced from his wife, in 
mtum for which he should receive a property in Switzerland worth 
20,000/., ofiered by his wife to facilitate Lis Swiss citizenship. 
After this, of course Honrietto can marry Caverlet, and matters 
will really be as they were in the habit of represetiting tbom. VV^e 
protest against the hiBt word in the piece as too ridiculous. Bargd, 
thejufe^poiXf is mode to turn up his eye to heaven and exclaim 
" Daniel 1 ” on which the curtain drops. Now this '^Daniel ** is 
nothing but the name of his grandson that is to be. We wonder 
if old Swiss justices of the peace look forward with such tender 
eentiment to the arrival of unborn grandchildren. Perhaps 
th^ do. 

It is unnecessory for us to expatiate much upon the moral of 
M. A^ier’s play. He has not thought it necessary to expatiate 
upon it himself, but bos left his audience to draw their own con- 
clusions. We cannot enter hero into the grave social and moral 
oueetion which he deals with in a method that is striking rather 
tnan satisfactory. The dramatist, like the novelist, is privileged 
to create his own facts, to marshal them in bis own way, and to 
base the broadest conclusions on the narrow foundation of in- 
dividual coseSf and those fictitious ones. We are in a world 
where impression and feeling are made to do duty for aigumoot, 
and sober reasoning is of course at a disadvantage. We will only 
say that if divorce is over legally established in France, it will be 
the heaviest blow dealt i^ainst the authority of the Church hi that 
country since the establishment of civil marriage and the ngistra- 
tion or Urths instead of baptisms. 


printed, is still an occult subject And a yet more ImporMntdiM* 
of ancient remains haa never had h manual of any kind devoted ^ 
it; for, though wo have books ionumeinible on medicml paiiitiiig 
aud sculpture, no handy and cheap volume has yet been produced 

S r which the dates and countries of medimval manuscripts may he' 
entiiiod.- There is nothing earier than for an expert to disdn- 
guish a book of houni from a missal, to si^ where it was written, 
and whether it is of English, French, or Itolhai jproduction, 
wo still rer|uire a book which will make such distinctions known to 
any ono who cares to know, and to explain for us the grounds of an 
insight which often appears almost miraculous. Among these new 
old subjects bells have lately claimed a great share of attention. 
Mr. Ellucomb, and now Mr. North, have done good work for the 
guidance of futui'u sc^ckers. And it must be conceded that hefis, 
standing, as they do, on the confines of so many dlfibrent idnds of 
art aud science, deserve more notice than they have hitherto 
received, in England at least. Whether the history of bells fs 
regarded as musical, scientific, or artistic, it is clearly interesting 
to many people. The sound of chmch bells is dear to most of us. 
Chimes take their place with carols and Christmas greetings and 
many other pleasant things. The tolling of the death-knell, 
the merry marriago peal, the mere striking of the church 
cluck, are all bound up with our most warmly cherished^ reoolleo- 
tions. And how many, too, are the [wpular superstitions con- 
nected with them — often perhaps pointing to some iket now for* 
gotten. When the bells of 8t. Stephen's Chapel, at Weatmin- 
Hter, were rung, mon fabulcd,’* says Stow, ** tnat their ringing 
soured all tlio drink in tho town.” The great D^stan 
was a bell-founder, and bells have always been believed to frighten 
away evil spirits. Our first impressions of a Continental tour are 
strangely mixed \ip with tbe jangle of numberless little bells, os at 
Antwerp and Bruges. And beU-ringing connects itself with some 
of the most romarkablo scenes in our national history ; as, Tot in- 
stance, when tho Archbishop with a dozen prelates and other great 
men were present in WesiiuinsteT Hall to hear the violator of 
Magna Oharia denounced ^^with hell, book, and candle.” The 
Tjogate Tvas always received with boll-rin^g,an(l when Archbishop 
Boniface made his unfortunate visit to St. Jiariholomew’s in 1250, 
4 t was amid the ringing of bcUfi. There is a pretty story, too, in 
Matthew Paris of the death of Robert Grosseteste; now, the 
night he died, Fulk Basset, Bishop of London, heard a chime 
ringing in the sky, and said it was a sign of the departure of hia 
brother bishop tu the heavenly regions ; and how, the same night, 
two friars journeying toward Buckden, wheiH> Bishop Robert med, 
beard a mel 4 >dious peal, and one bell of oxceediog sweetness clear 
above the rest, with a distinct and regular note. The oldest-dated 
bell, however, now remaining in England is that of St. Chad's 
church, at C laugh ton, in Lancashire, and the year marked on it, 
1296, is more than forty years after Qroaseteste's death ; and the 
first Englishniau known to have followed bell-founding as a trade 
was Roger do Ropeforde, who made four bells for Exeter Cathedral 
in 1284. 

Portable bells seem to have been very early in use in Ireland : 
and Pope Sabiuian, in the early part of the seventh century, is said 
to have first employed thorn in w re||;ular services of the Chinch. 
But perhaps tho earliest recorded uso ot a bell in England is that men- 
tioned by Breda, who says tho nuns of Whitby were callod to prayer 
by a boll as early its tho year 680, Ecgberht about the miadle of 
the eighth century ordered bulls to be sounded in every church. But 
there ore very few of any groat antiquity in England. They Yrwd 
very apt to get broken, and almost all those now in our church 
towers have been rccnsl at some period not very remote. Of the 
thousand hells of Lolccstershiro ** only one hundred and forty- 
seven can be said, with any certainty, to have hwn cost before tne 
year iCxx>,” and the largest number of old bells in any one church 
18 only three, 'i'he mdest-datod boll in the same county, Mr* 
Nor^ further informs us, is that of Dolby on the Wolds, whidk 
bem an inscription stating the name of the donor^ Andrew Nouel, 
or Noel, esquier,” and the date 1584. It is of his brother Henry 
Noel that Queen Elizabeth is said to have made one of her many 
puns upon muues. Commenting on his extravagance, she wrote 
what Burton, in his Lmeeterehire, calls ^Ubis Enigmatical 
Distich”; — 

TIia word of denial imd IcRpr of fifty 

Is tliat geuthinan’s name that will never be thrifty. 

Mr. North has been perhaps too sparing of anecdotes, but they are 
often useful, as in this cose ; ibr many people who find a difficulty 
in remembering exact dates may he able to connect Elizi^tn 
with the age of the bell at old Dalb}', But of quaint insinriptions 
there is no lack : some of them ore veiy ainusiug, as when on one 
bell is founds 


Tm given here to make s peal 
And sound tbe praise of Aliiry Neale ; 


KOBTB^ CHURCH BELLS OF X.£IC£ST£RSHIR£.« 

p I almost of ^laradox in saying that anti- 

JL quaries are constantly en^od in finding out new subjects. 
Yet notUng con be more true tnan that many bronchos of investi* 
gation yet remain untouched, though so much oreheeolcgical in- 
quiry has been abroad of late. People who collect have constantly 
to complin of the dearth of scientifio manuals. Enamels are but 
half classified; ivories have been well described within the past few 
years; bat lace, notvAtbatandijig all that baa been written and 


^ * The Church Bdf$ 0 / Lne9d€r9hin. 
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or when one of the five at Silsby records that it woa oast In 
honotem Gulielmi Cumbrifie Duds rebollesSeotos victricibos anaia 
dobellantis, 1745.” The same event is commemorated at Faieham, 
in IlamMhIre, where one of the bells bears six lines, the two 
of which are loyal enough 

Then may great George our King live &r ever to see f 

The rebelUous crew hong on the gsHows tree. 

A panllel to these bell-versfsa must be sought for at the antipodes * 
for in 1869 a pool of beUb was oast for a tower at Briburot in 
Auatrolia to perpetuate the joy of ita iohabitonta at the Mure 
of the marderooa attempt on the life of H.R.H. tho Duke of £din- 
burgh while on his memotnble visit to these ahorse.’^ Tbe loyal 
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noloouti who huDff theBe bells were evidently of the same opinion 
as the people of Forehiun, and were by no meimg content with 
hAnumg the poor lunatic who assaulted the Prince. Cbe of the 
most .... - . _ 

one 

of Oho^ and aimpUcily iu oue modern 

tion, ^ meant for rhyme or not :— 

« The panon and hia pooplo gave mo, 

,6 ^® 73 - 

If this is a rby i®®* clearly borrowed from the concluding? 
couplet of Tbrtcit**?^ ? poem j but thory is a sad want of 

noetn* in the generally, and the best line in Jet'icester- 

Sbire IS prubab^t- adorns a bell dated 1613 at Croxtou 

Kemnl • JMororem mestis Jet la aic U-ta Mnabo. 

the Terse on the old tenor bell at Barkeston, 


ina^ptioni 


This is better 

which ran : — , j • 

y ronnng Muiinu doth notic.** give 

kt men cannot here always live. 

ThiriT-two of the I ‘icestershiro IxdU have iuscriptions in honour 
of the Blessed ViwiI . niuuca of Michael and 

CUkbhel tlie Arch. ' again, have only the letters of iho 

alphabet by way of i ‘ wiptiou ; but » majority of thosi- montionod 
m Mr. North’s voluu' name either of the founder or the 

donor! * The btll-fouiJ Ijcicesti'r were at one time famous, 

and the fourth boll at I Gary’s, Oxford, betirs the logcud:— 


That Lviwbtcr made mo. 1612. 


This is the bell, so doaif ©impanologist^, which has a madrigal 
tune written round it.l P**- Himbault to bo 

sonjowhal iu tlie stylo oV: * well-known gleo, “ In going to my lone- 
flomo bod,” and has beci' written out and piibli.shed. The 
Nowcombes began to c*’*'*** at Leicester when Thomas New- 
combo married Margarvi widow of an older boll-foundi^r, 
William Millars, who ha«| in 1506 ; and the family, of which 
Mr. North gives a pedigree, continued to carry on th« 

business for upwards ^ hundred years, 'llic Nowcombt-fl con- 
Btantly used the same i ascription ; but it is not improved 

upon Dy a ’Worcester fditudor;- 
* _ . L*:.. r 


.lohn V*^***!*! of WorccstiT lie made wrc, 


kmwn to idJ that do wee st\ . 


Nfoct in intei*®®*’ ^ inscriptions are perhaps the local boll- 
ringing custom!^*. LudJanis, that, Ix'ing ihe 

old^t^ family Oadloy, they always claimed the distinc- 
tion of haviii^.^ chime at their funerals. Tbo vicar in 
1844, on the ^VLvhil of Itichord Ludlaiu, an 

old Peninsular veteran, had thM tasto to forbid the oontinu- 
aitce of this quaint custom. A many bells and benefactions 

Ibr ringers are connected, in reali^^r tradition, with the acci- 
dent, 80 common formorJv, of losingC track at night or in a fog. 
But Mr. North disposos of such a 3 pi 7 in the case of Sibstonc, 
where u field was said to have been Icrif for the purpose o( ensuring 
the ringing of curfew, bocauso the bas formed part ot the 
globe from verv early times. A former inhabitant ot Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch lost the'path and wanA^red about nearly all night, and, when 
nearly exhau8tt.*d, found his way home on bearing the dock of 
St. llelen’s church. To bis gratitude he conveyed to the 

Iraatees of tho giurams^ school certain property, since cnlled the 
Bay-Bell houses, up4^<^ trust, among other things, that they should 
cause one of the cb ^^^b bells to be rung for a quarter of an hour 
at four o’clock ev<’^v niominn. In 1807 the inhabitants of Ashby, 
to whom the-^riy Wll had become an annoyance, obtained leave 
bom the 0«>m't of Chancery to discontinue it. 3 |)ccial bells nuuk 
^^d condition of the deceased at funerals iu some 
and Mr. North mentions lj!SX>vdl insJMurticulnr, whuro at 
tUiksMg^ id of a wealthy maidc2? lady ** tue cof^so was welcomed 
to jslMf 4^f iMcb with a mem At Sapeoto a^l^y who died so 

the church door'^ith a chiiuo. 
ih’^y local usages of the kind, eimecially as to 
iboclniilL fhc passing bell,” the so-called curfew, th^harvefil and 
and as to tlio number of strokes to indi(*ale tbo sex 
deputing or dopartod. At Frisley or dsowhore those toild 
tblibn».flad it has been suggostbd that tho old saying — 
Nine tailors make a man— 

it 4 MXfipticm of ft ftayiDg ftrising from the thrice tliroe tolls, or 
is the doee of iiassing bell:*- 

Nine tollers mark a man. 

JCr. North has avoided typographical errors, for the most 
hii book is prettily got up and well illustrated. There is a 
cspitftl index, but the chapter on Latin luscripiious ** wuuld be 
better for a few references to tho other lists. Mr. North*s 
hexilthy Is doubtful in one or two places. We read at page 70, 
lor fftionplii of a groybound erased,” but wo are not disposed to 
fl^ fattU with what will prove to many readers an unexuectedlj 
book* A specimen of Mr. Noxta's anecdotal stylo mu^ 
tiOQolude cur notice ; — 

. I heard the ftdlewlng tradition in Melton i^iiie yesn ago;— When the 
f !Frtooe Bcgent visited nclvoir Caatlc early in the present century, he stayed 
Mdmn to see the herMe.Uelonguig to the many sportsmen 41 m!I| inehat 
' The ringeie hearing of his imim»aeh mug out a bU j " 
thetr application to the Prince (hr a 1 


fhadc thetr application to the 

Ibrihoomto they l^eg , to .hint, then 
gotnudfid > 1 very oppd^ of a — 



townspeople being |?eiierally of the same opinion, they selnted him npea bis 
appenrance in the streets with a strong volley of snowballs, no dovM vary 
much to his astonishmont. We have lUctated to several of <nw mcniarolit 
and beheaded one, bnt tliia is the ouly instance probably in ivhid^ a aonaaoh* 
or hi.<i repre.<<3nlative, has been dealt with in such a stylo as that In whtelir 
I he hellriugcrH of Melton, sccorcUng to this tradlUoo, expressed tbeif 
opinion to Das riiuce Itegcnfc. it 


PARLEY MAGNA.* 

l^ITH much to recommend it, clever, good-humouredi and at 
V V tiiiitsB vivid enough iu descripliuu, Parlry Matf/ut is xmvor* 
tho 3 (ss^ a diMip])uiuiiiig book ; falling short of the promise Iteld out 
in tho beginning, and, though iiiUn'sporsiid with cletu* and vigorous 
pa^sagtv^, ibr the ln(>^t part presimting n coufiisud and biroken kind 
of surhice — the kind ol thing which ijaintera call “ spotty ” — which 
materially lessons its interest and damages its power. Botween 
the two e\tri‘uics of tolling u story in that dragging, monotonous 
mtiunor of narration which almost wholly dispenses with setsoenea 
or chmiint eristic con ve)*sn lions, and tins of jerky, fragineutary, and 
often <}uite uniinporUint scenes and dialogues, thoi'S is the true 
draiiiiitir method of rninglod action and narrative, where all tho 
eirciiinstanct'fl mo inteidependont, and to take ono away would 
mutilate and render lcs.s mteUi^ible tho rest. This is the true 
ftcieiititic metlioil, that of growth and cv<dutiou, of things coming 



alioul by Ibregcme causes, and jiot as if They sprung out of nothing, 
like gliofits or luatoriiilized spirits.” But this is just tho method 
for which wo so often look iu vain, liaving to content oursolvee 
with sauiclinie.H throe voluuiea full of dreary uarralivo, wiUi scarcely 
any break of dialogue or action; soiuelimcs with nine hupdrea 
pages tilled w ith t.ilJi. that has no kind of value in the delineation 
of the chsii’iioUM*.'^, and with incidents that do not help in tho 
development of the plot. 

ll is ruro to find among our English novidislB any signs of the 
study usually hold necessary for the satisfactory practice of on art, 
any sign that they niuk their craft as an art ut all. As, indeed, 
bow should it ho with people who think that nothing is wanted 
for the production of a readable romance but a bulHcieui stock of 
paper, pi ns, and ink, and that every ono who ciiii w^ite iiitoUigihly 
at all can turn j^oii out a Ihrec-volume novel with no more trouble 
than if it w^ue a few letters to intimate friends or tho daily jottings 
in II diary? JCuglish more or less ollending iigainbt grammar and 
aleganoe; characteis tithor copied bo closely from life ns to bo 
“ fogged ” and distorted, or else which arc more duininies taken 
from the stock propcrtiiss of roinanco-wriWrs, with nothing of 
nature or voalily in them ; circuiubtiinces pi\‘sumiibly illustrative 
of tmliiuiry life, but like nothing tliat is ti'ansaeled by sane folks 
wuthin the four r-o^is, or, if ncciuding to human nature and society 
US wu know them, then of so trivial a chaiacter ua to sink below 
tbo dignity of lut altugethc.T — these are the materials out of 
which a novel is to bt^ constructed ; and we can scarcely wonder if 
the result is at timcH less tliau satisfactory. If a man were to 
attempt to ^)aint a picture before be bud Ic’imt drawing, composi- 
tion, or ]H*rH|)ertive, be would bp set down as a presumptuous bungler, 
whoso iirst lesson must bo taken iu ganging his own ignorance ; 
but a no>ol, which b as much a work of art ns u pictm^. ond 
demands tlio same kind of lechuical study, is dA»hcd oR' aaynuw^ 
and ** iriexporiunco ” is pleaded as an excuse for failure. 

Mr. Whitaker is one w'ho might, we think, do infinitely bettor than 
ho docs if he would but study his art as an art, and not contont him- 
self with merely writing out a cerluiu number of pages into which 
be puts his story with more Iiope ihim corUiiuty that it will come 
right.” Parts of Vavlcif Muyna do come right, very right indeed; 
but other parts are pitched in anvhow, and arc all wrong. A little 
more euro would have made the rough places smor^tb and the 
crooked w ays stmight, and we should nave had u really good book 
all tlirough, instead of, as now, one full of pleasant prosnuBO, of 
partial fuliiluient, of disappointing indications, of evident elever- 
ne&s, and of as evident haste and negligence. The atozy deftla, ns 
did Lucy FUzadavif with the disagreeame circumatunoo of iBeglti- 
macy ; ouly that here we have two cases — oue real, the othor be- 
lieved to lie real, but proving in the end false. It is tho hero. 
Arthur Amoiy, who, having lived through all hia childhood and 
youth uudiur the stigma of iuegitiniocy, is proved at the and to be 
lawful bonof his mother, and tho inheritor of his old grandfij^erls 
title and estates. The real bequeather of shame is pretty Poji|in6 
Shaw, tlu) rustic beauty of whom Arthur makes hisiiiBtideiii,atid wm)^ 
saved by his own high principleB from himself, falls into lesa Bcni^ 
pulouB hands, and is disgraced by the young squire, Eqyj Artbii|!h 
dearest friend. It was o difficult subjiuit to mauoM with skill axui 
delicacy, but wo are boimd to say that Mr. WhiuJEftthpa <{ftSli9iio-i 
eroded in his treatment of it. There is not a cooim Iriim 
not a doubtful passage, in Gie whole of the lovo-maJrin^ ftsjtHreBn 
these two young pooplo, and the exposition of Arthur’amSta^ la 
very natural and well sustaiuod. >m the same tbintb'^ftt bu^ 
iects of this dangerous kind are beat left bIooSi and i|i^t 4 u|^ 
better bo show^n in other ways than in touching pitch 
the fingers clean. Beside tlibi afiMfi thm » B|fi^ 
young la^, Agnes AViUoiighbyi who, et; 

Arthur. But Arthur does npt biiye her in 
ho conics to a better peioeptiQ& of tblnga latw:, „ 
her bis true mate. Or plot p^periy so cfdled--*tf 
ihie-rtbsie is really alniost none; feat 
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snade up of disjointed episodod, not of ^eounected events whence is 
evolved the story. Thus there ir the ihitiel episode of Popme 
Shaw and Arthur's ' conduct to her, how drawn towards net 
vs^Uh tbo youngs ntau's natural but dangerous love, now BtandiTig 
aloGf in toivor at the probable end of all this pleasant pen! ; then 
there is his accident, which sobiM'Shiiii for the iinie ; afterwards the 
unpleasant episode of Poppio with Mr. Boy. Then come Arthur’s 
ackuowled^iueiit of Agnas Willoughby's sweel nees and womanly 
chami, thmr eugugemiMtt, and the discovery that iio is not a nfmielc.^s 
and stray born into the world by the loft hand, hut the | 
rights owner of noble eshitcs and the rightful k^sror of u. stain- j 
less name; end then the cruel end of all, wlu-ii Arthur is burnt to 
death in his endeavour to save others. 15 y which terri bio catas- 
trophe Agnes is left widowed and bevoavod, though Poppio 
marries her triio-love, one John llighworth, who overlooks the 
fhet of her slip with the Hquiro, and whose love both purities the 
past and ejcalts the fntiii'o. 

Tims it will bo seen tliat tlio plot prf)pcr of Pmioy Maymt ia 
very slight, *uid is moreover uii<luiy ove.i*v\ < lgble(l by the tregcfly 
at the end. Certain stories are desiiued from tho Ijcigiuuiug for 
tragedy. It would have been absurd to nmke lJ<*ht'Ccn. in Jeanhoe 
end in conventional white mu':irm and salislaotiun j Lucy Aehtnn 
could never have been turned into a conteiiteci, homely lioiif-e- 
wife; and Fenellnas a inethodinal boi>kliceper of tht^ period would 
have bcon os absurd a pr(i.^'erd.ition os Nydia endov\od with sight 
and deprived of soiig. .lint in Pttrli^it Matfna tluue are no f-uch 
fuh^d hues of original c{)ijHtriu'tion by w^hicli the c.iln.sti*ophe must 
needs bo tragic. On the coJitr.iry, the )>oo]c ia written through- 
out in a light and jwuud manner; and wliou wo come to the 
gloomy ending, it falls upon us with a certain shook, 
a certain sense of inhai’iinrniousncss luul eA‘aggerjiti<m, aa if 
a butterfly were broken on tho wheel. It would have bi‘c.n so 
easy to* make everything end hiipuily. Tho slain on Arthurs 
birth hud been removed, and he luul come into his iuheri lance not 
only of fortune but of a fair nanr* ; his heart had found its rest, 
and poor Agnes Willoughby had b< cu so fur itiwanlvil for her long 
years of waiting und lidelily j Pnppin .Shaw had been rehabilitated 
in the esteem of her fellow-villiiger?^, nnd had been “ aSf'oiled*’ by 
the fiiithfiil love of her tuie swain ; 1 horo is not a hilcli anywhere ; 
when Mr. Whitaker barbur<JUbly destroys all this fair fabric und 
burns poor Arthur in llie iiro, for no purpose whatsoevt*r that wo 
can aee. Wo think that wo have tho right to object to such an 
unnecessary act of crcinntion, and that iJio author has coiniuiitcd a 
mistake in tho hannouy of his art. The natural ending of such 
a book OS Parley ^Jayrnn w.'is undoubtedly a cheerful one ; nnd t*) 
make it of a highly tmgie kind was an uudeuiablo inisl.‘.kc. 

There ore certain scenes and characters iu this beads which | 
are of excellent quality. Whou Arthur, having led })oor little ! 
Foppie to tliat point of scli-butrayai which places a woman at a 
man’s feet, suddenly pulls up und says that it ia for her hap- 
pineas they must part, and tim girl bn^uks down into quivering 
self-pity and childish Furrow Jor the Joss of her youiig gentleinun 
lover; when Arthur cuniideshis trouble to K<iy, and Koi, balancing 
between his cynical amust'iucni ut burii unusuiil purity of mind 
and hie honest adiiiinition Cif an iiiiieh nobleness and strength, 
allows the latter Jcuiing lo huio tho ujiper hand, and so strengthens 
Arthur's better resolves — in both of iliuse scones are real power, 
real observation, Hud a deo(.fraiid truer seiiso of human nature 
than is often found in novels, in tlio character of Miss Jauncey, 
too. we have the same bold, yet subtle, touch. Strong and clear- 
sighted, loving and sliriiwd, »ho wins the mder’s admiral inn and 
deserves it ; and her conduct to Arthur all through is singuUiriy 
woU told. Wo may infer tliat just a slight seubo of womauhooa 
mingles with her liking for ** that generous, imaginative, chivalrous 
boy, Arthur Auiory ' ; more edpeciaily as she is careful to closo 
her soliloquy with the words: — **flut luy liking shall continue 
to take the shape it has always taken — that ul a constant and 
helpful fHondship towards him." Coming, as these words do, 
immediatoly after her suli-commaning, when she reasems upon 
her appearance thus : — 

** Might I not, however, evon now be accepted l)y aotne in a kind of 
impsriu light 7 May not the tiguro atill be bold coimuunding ? [Hero 
tho good l&4y drew bersdf up.J May nut * a noble woinnn, nobly planned ’ 
perhupn yet be the impreasdou pro(.luce<l on certniu ininds 7 ^Vhy, then, 
should 1 completuly shaudnn — 

Ptmlil exckimml Mias Jauneey loudly, suddenly retreating Iron', the 
pofAtioa la which vanity-^stlil Honictintc!) heard in her ineiital councilfi— > 
AIhI pisesd her. truth ho tuJd. I niii old and plain; or at Icavt 

(another look in the mirror at IbJa point, the liund-muHs being ralMud 
that the eilbct of the prolilo might bo cought]— at losHt, not sciictly 


and ending with a tear," wo see no other explanation of her 
leslinga than the feminine gratiijeation " of regretting that she 
waanot ypuiig and beaujlifu-i, for tho sake of the chivalrous boy 
whom ml loved ao well, and guai'dcd fi'om oil possible danger 
with BP much xoal. Yet, if we praise conain isolated secnea^and 
fb Wistaw on ^ one band, we must condemn na fatiguing and 
etupid all ihs Tillage life and Mrs. Tilt on the other* Ail, how« 
over, oan Uva dp to their highest powers if they only resolve to 
do so ; and we mieve that Mr. Whitaker might, if he were so 
minded, write d idally good novel, smart, tolling, and equal, 
instead, of giving, ue only narts of a good novel, altetnatidg with 
aterile tracts impossible to be comuienaed.. 


MINOH NOTICES. 

W n are glad to think that Dr. 'Westland Maratou's colleetod 
edition of his ^matic and poetical wurhs* appears at a 
monient whtm there ia somo chance of its being appreeletod* 

It ia gati»ftu:tory to notice the heMlhy taste for the poeiiSsl 
drama which has sprung up in recent jt^ars. Tho Sueossi 
which has attended the varimis Shakspearnm perfbrmaaoos is 
due lo this cause quite as much as to any special hisirionie 
jM^wer which may liav(i been displayed in them ; and, for the 
same reason, aucUcucea have significantly welcomed any attempt 
on iho part of contemporary wntors to rise above the duU Iev<d 
of inertj mochanical contrivance. Tho |M>pnlurity of such a plaj 
Hb All for Jln'f with an uztpropo»He:(Hing hero and an ill-constnacted 

E iot, is a roiuarkablo illustration of the tavour with which any 
oue.^t oJlbrt to be imaginative is regarded by the educated 
public. Mr. Gilbert’s fairy pieces are works of very modemta 
elevation in their w'uy, but their poctiail flavour — though only a 
flavour — n Lukes thorn acceptable. It is difhcolt to say wbat 
Qtwen Mary may prove to be oil the stage, but it is at least a 
promising sign that a manager exists ivbo thinks it worth while 
to pruducu It. It is strange, imli^cd, that mauagei's generally 
should fliil to see tho advantage of cuiliyating a dass of drama 
which would not only raise the character of tho stage, but 
give it a lirmui hold on tho support of iiiteiligont audiences. No>^ 
tiling cun be moro forci^d and artificial, or more commonplace in 
idea, than Hie ordinary run of pieces, such us those of Mr. Dyx^f 
which al present occupy the stage. They give one the impi'eflsioa 
that tlu;y are written by sumo call-boy or prompter who knows 
by heart all tho old sbii'.k incidents and witticisn^, and bv 
a moro turn of tho hand throws tlieni into a slightly di& 
ferenl conjbiimlion, just as a child does with the bits of gutssin 
a kaleidoscope. It is a relief to turn from this arid and medtanical 
stnif to the fresh, genuine sentiment and intellectual range of Dr. 
Mai-stou's plays ; and every one capable of appreciating tho higher 
order ol dmmalic literature luiiat regi*ot that some at least of wesa 
charming works are not to bo scon in the sphere for which they 
‘Were intended. Tho writer shows that ho can bo grave or gay, ' 
bht there is uMially a touch of noble motive or emotion even In his 
lighter pieces; while in those of a more solemn cast he rism to 
a high nuigo of human fooling. Dr. Marston’s oarllest work 
was Thi^ Patriciiin/i Vaughitr^ which was uroducod at Drury 
Lane in j£> 42, and had the good fortune to do interpreted by a 
company wuich included Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Macreaay, 
and Mr. Phelps. Political feeling ran rather high at tliat 
, time, and iho play was applauded or condemned from diiferent 
I points of Tii.>\v. Tho story is that of Moi*daan^ a young nuin of 
! humble birth, who Iuls by his genius rhea to impuriance in public 
' lile, and wiio is courl^ on this account by an firistocratio 
sUitosman, the Paid of Lynteme. Mordaont tails iu love witk 
the IkirJ's daughter, Mabel, and, tempted by hor apparent 
eucourageiiient, and W'orked upon by the &isL«»r, who 

wishes to nip the contemplated luarriag'e iu the bud, ha 
abruptly proposes, nnd is refused by MuM, who is really ia 
love with him, but has boon led to believe tlint the motive 
of his suit is solely personal ambition. Morduunt is deeply 
wounded by this rt'pulsc, flings himself moro ardently than evsr 
into politics, and ac^uiix^s such authority that ho is able to compel 
tho i!)arl to give him the hand of Mabel in relujm for hb sup- 
port. This ho does in iguonince of M^ibel’s love for him, and 
in order to punish tho haughty treatment he was ^>riiierly 
subjected to by rejecting her on the day flxod fur the mSat- 
ihigo. Ultimately the misuudoistaudiug ia explained, but the 
poor girl pines and dies. There are some lino touches, in the play, 
and we can readily iimtgine that in tlie hands of Msersady and 
MissFaiioit it was very etlective, But wo cannot say that it 
seems to us ooo of Dr. Marston's happiest eflorls. Alter all, Afor- 
dauut's conduct ia extremely imhuroic, and sympathy is nata- 
rafly against him. It is amusing to> flnd that this play, 
which was intended, as the author tells us, to axhihit thA 
conflict between the pride of Aristoemey and Dcmocxacy, 
was regarded by some as an eirusion of Badictdisui, and by othsia 
AS a vindication of Tcoy principles. Strathnwra^ a tmyody, ia 
which Mr. and Mrs. ObiurlM Kean appeared in 184ft ^ nraeli 
more to our taste. It is a ^ vigorous, conoentxated pieos^ Ihfi bf 
eloqueiico and feeling, and with distinctly marked chaiacterB. Tho 
scene is laid in 8 coLl^d during the war of (ha CoveuoiHsn^ snd 
tho plot turns on the conflict between love and duty through 
which Strathmore has to pass. Life for Life contains some stfoug 
dramatic situations, but strikes one in reading s« rather sfagay, 
though this might be less obvious in a theotre. A .ws's 
Moiuom, in throe acts, is a genuine romance, in the «Mit 
sense of the word; and Anne Jilahej which is iu flva aqt% 
though it might possibly be reduced to three, is full 
character, and would, if well acted, be certain to have a gikhAiuh* 
Another play, in a single act, which we like vety .1^' ' 

which seems to be of a kind much wanted on the 
is A Hard Struggle, ‘ The lighter comedies ore perfas>ps 
s'^ned for acting than reading. Tho cout^uoos eptgmuiwhm fl. 
eflective on tUe stage is apt to pMl in a book,' and the asliltaMdl 
constittctioa are also move appaient On the whoka bowev«r; teM 
volumes ate ideasaut reading^ and Tray JJir. 
sdre ot a good aodience. It Imwever* jstvikh 
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of diAMimisation as a meUacholy )[>roof of the Talgar obtueeacea of 
manageiiB that each pieces are ezdwLed from the couimonr th^trical 
ripeftoir^* It should be added that the collection also oomprises 
some miscellaiieous ^ms of a superior ^d. 

Mr. J. F. Oampb^'e CVme/ur Jvofes* is in some respects a clever, 
and in others a very unaatisfactoiy book. Starting westwards on 
July 6, 1874, he epent the succeeding twelve months in tra- 
veUing round thtf 'world, lie is evidently a shrewd, observant 
person : he had good opportunities of seeing what was to bo seen *, 

, and, it he had cared to take the trouble, might no doubt liavo 
writtea a very interesting work. But thou he is apparently too 
great a person in his own oslimation to stoop to such drudgery. 
While he was travelling he wrote hasty loitora to his friends at 
home, and other jottings, which, with ccrhiin excisions, are now 
reproduced. Scrappy notes, however, which mu good enough 
for one's indulgent relatives, are not the sort of thing which 
ought to be put before the public in a book, if, as Mr. rampboU 
hints, it was too much of a bore far him to write ti book, he 
should have let it alone ; but if he made up his mind to publish 
He experiences, he was bound to take the trouble to throw them 
into a reenable and connected form. So much crude, slipshod 
literature is nowadays published, that it is nocesaary to mako a 
protet in a case of this kind. Mr. Cainpboll is evidently more 
anxious to up bis own whims and adectations than to supply 
his readers with useful information, and more than lialf the book 
is dUed with trivial observations which might well have been 
spared. He carefully r»3(:ordB how much ho weighed from time to 
tune, when he had a dinner to his liking, and other details as to 
his health end spirits. The mischief is that one has to w'ade 
through pi^'Cfi of small gossip in order to pick up hero and there 
a grain of sense. Another of Mr. Campbell's litemry vices is a 
love of slang. In the lowest depths of American verbiage there is per- 
haps hardly any phrase more idiotic than that of some pumpkins 
yet Mr. Campbell, who, as an educated Scotchman, might be ex- 
pected to have a sense of rational language, frequently uses it, tmd 
other expressions equally vulgar and foolish, lie thinks it funny 
to call himself a globe-trotter,'’ his letters “Circular Notes," h 
Negro “ an Africaryan/' the Japanese “ Japs,” and the United SUili^s 
Yankeedoodledom.” When he makes a familiar quotatiou he nearly 
always misquotes it. It is quite possible that, as wo are assured, 
this sort ot thing “amused the writer nnu bis friends,” but other 
people have a right to expect soraothiug bettor. At the 
end of September he had g(jt to Sau Francisco, and writes 
triumphanUy, “1 have InivoUcd a good deal juore than 9,000 
miles since July 6tb, greatly to luy own satisfaction, comfort, 
and personal adVanhigo ” ; but it cannot bt^ said that lie liiis muck 
to tell which is of any advantage to his readers. The best part 
of the book, and almost the only part w'orth reading, is that which 
relates to Japan, where circumstances obliged him to travel com- 
paratively slowlv, iiiul ho had leisure to look al^mt him. Ho 
spcal^s very highly of the Japanese as quick, intolljgeiit, and good- 
natured, and much superior in everything except size to the 
Chinese. “As for the people,” ho says, “they seem to be tho 
most polite, civil, good-humoured, w'ell-washod, clean critturs I 
over fell in with. 1 have not seen one hurt n creature. I have 


not heard a cross wmrd spoken sinco 1 came to .Japan. 1 hai’dly 
bear a child ciy.” And again : — “ Fun ia tho expression of 
the genius of the people. They are always laughing, and always 
apt to take a joke or moke one.” The Japanese are also very hard 
workers. Men, aud even women and children, haul heavy loads 
on carts. They will go five miles an hour carrying or pulling a 
great weight; indeed Mr. Campbell’s meu drew bim along in a 
jinrikisba, or sort of cab, at eight miles an hour, in spells of 
twenty miles. Their pay ia about a penny a mile. Japanese food 
is not bad, though bread is scarcely to bo had. 11 ice i.n to bo had 
everywhere, with shclMiah and eggs, and vegetables of many sorts, 
oranges and persimmons, and cakes made of beans, and many 
curious viands. Tea can also be got when wanted, and a liglit 
wine made from rice. The writer attributes great importance to 
the revolution in which tho Daimios were ovorllirown, but ^lerhaps 
scarcely makes sullicient allowance for chaugea previously in 
progress. “The great interest in Japan,” he says, “ is lo sco a 
whole people chauged within ten years; they have changed their 
habits and their clothes ; they have railnaids, gas, telegraphs, aud 
steamers, an array and navy ; and national debts, paper luuiioy, and 
wideawake hate. Ten years ago thoy cut down strangers 
and pot thorn in cages.” Mr. Campbell was at first very much 
. startled and disturbed by the Japanese habit of bathing 
naked in public places, but got used to it. In some places there 
is an .open shed over a pom of steaming hot water, in which 
naked men, women, and children disport Ihctaselvea freely, aud 
couples, like Adam and Eve, walk quietly along tho street on 
pattens under a paper umbrolla; and this exposure takes place 
even in the coldest weather. Mr. Campboli gives some account of 
t^ popuhir literature of Japan, and also of the drama. In one 
play which he saw, a Daimio tmunced upon a carpenter who 
mia betrayed him in some way, kicked and beat him, and then 
crucified him on the stage. “ There he stood on his cross, with 
spears thrust through lum, and streams of blood pouring out of 
hW, till the Baiiuio solemnly stuck a sword into hi.4 throat. Then 
mu(m more blood ran down the man’s naked he gaped 

and gasped and died, and the act ended.” After many more acts 
the g host came and vamshed, and thejwicked Daimio drew his 

• Jfy Vifxivlar ; JCxtratU from Jinuntah, Letten gent jUomt, jrc., 
gfiriUin whifu ffn^Uing wegtwurtii round iht world. By J. P. Campbell. 
• vela Macmnlaa. 


sword and stuck it in£> hlk own ^ ffeDtlMns& 

The writer does not expfliiu^iEie sta^ma^^ei^ hy which all this 
was done, liirall the big towns bookshops aiM piintHdioj^ahoandi 
and new sets of prints, chiefiy caricatures, are eontiouauy com^ 
out. Mr. OampMll’a verdict on the Oninese is that thay ttro 
“ rogues, dirty dogs, and disagreeable ” ; “ everything is sham, and 
costs a dollar.*^’ Mr. Campbell all through the book msil^ a great 
fuss about his drawings, but the samples given are very indifibzent* 

The collected edition of LordT Houghton’s poems • con- 
tains much that will probably be new to many readers. His 
first poems wore published in 1840, and his “Fmm Leaves’* in 
1844; but he is, we imagine, chiefly known at the pieseiit day 
by some of his shelter pieces, such as “ The Men m (Kdi” and 
“ The iHiuting of my own heart.” The latto, writleii on a 
nuHjnligJit drive, was thought unworthy of print by the author 
and others; but ten years later a traveller heard it parodied 
in a chorus of slaves in the cotton-fields of Western America* 
Thei*u can bo no doubt that, on the whole, this collection will 
tend to inspire respect for Lord Houghlous muse ; bttt it may 
be doubted whether it was wise to swell it with so much 
matter which is now rather out of date. In the p^ace the 
author enn fosses that he has oftou thought ho would like ,to re- 
view his own poems ns he has done those of others, “ conscious 
distance of time and change of temperament would render him 
perfectly impartial ” ; but ho contents nimarif with suggesting that 
“ w'hatcver hold they may have taken on their time is owing to their 
sincerity of thought and simplicity of expression.” We think tlmt 
this criticism is just, and that these are certainly the characteristics 
of I^rd Houghton's best work: but this remark does not imply to 
the whole of the collection. Various pieces have been a£utted 
which, as tho writer himself remarks, ore due to “ the lyrical ihculty 
of early yoars,” and are “ acceptable only to certain casual moods and 
tempera meuts ” ; while others of little import are included because 
he hits “ often derived giwtification from the revival of the events 
of his ticuo in tho memory.” We are afraid that a good many of 
tho pieces in the second volume fall within this category if im- 
parlially Judged. It is cosy to conceive the sentimental fondnoss 
of tho writer for such pieces as “ Good luteutions,” “ Love mid 
Nature,” or “ The Voice of the People," but they hardly merit ro- 
productinn at this distance of time. The first volume, which con- 
tains “ Tho Memorials of Travids in Greece and Italy,” “ Palm 
Leaves,” “ Kubteru Thoughts,*’ und “ Other Scenes,” displays the 
pool in Ilia highest efibrts. Tho versification is mellow and dimii- 
uod, and both the laugufign and ideas give an impression of ueli- 
ente taste, breadth of culture, and sympathetic ieeiing. Lord 
Hough tou modestly observes that he has found a familiarity with 
these pieces among those who have trodden the same ground and 
felt the same associations which otherwise ho had no hope to 
atta'm; and this will bo readily undurstood by those who read 
them. They loavo no doubt that, if J.ord Houghton is not one 
of tho great pools, ho possesses genuine poetical instinct and 
imagination. 

Murray's Handbook to Bitmap ^ of which Mr. T. Michell, late of 
tlio ^ritish Embassy at St. Petersburg, is tho editor, now appears 
in a third edition, which may be regardod as almost anew work. In 
order to adapt it to the changes and iiupruvements in the mode of 
travelling, it lias been to a groat extent rewritten and enlarged. 
Tho Uniicasus aud Finland are now fully dealt with: and tho 
highly competent and accomplished editor gives the reauits of his 
personal ol>8ervation and study during a long residence in Russia* 
This baud book, in short, is not a mere dry guide, but an interesting 
pirture of the country and people, and does for Rnssia what Mr. 
Ford, in aiiotiicr famous handbook of the series, did for Spain. Mr. 
Michell givL’s a good historical notice, an alphabet and voeabulai^, a 
sketch c'l the national literature, and ample and minute directions 
as to tiTiielling. The account of a Kuasian dinner is worth look- 
ing up on its own account, and there is also a useful chapter on 
sport. There are now, it seems, some three thousand British resi- 
dents ill Hi. Petersburg and its vicinity. 

Tho author of that delightful bit of fun, Alice' $ Adventures, has 
just ju'oduccd another specimen of his peculiar humour. The 
Jiuntiiiff of the Unark % is shorter and Slighter than his former 
cfforis in this way, and it is perhaps doubtful whether a form of 
nonsense which depends in a great measure on being surprising can he 
kept up successfully when its novelty has passed away. The reader 
is then too well prepared for the araurdities which await him, and 
their eflbct is consequently weakened. Nevertheless there is in this 
case a fascination in^ the familiar matter-of-fact way in which the 
most ridiculous and incoherent things are strung together which it 
is diiiicult to resist. The story is in verse, and describes an expe- 
dition of various lunatics, conducted by a mad bcdlman, in search 
of a mysterious object, of doubtful place in natural bisto^. called 
the Smirk, which, it appears, is sometimes a Boojum,tuid wWthe 
latter is enenunterod areadful things happen* It would bs un^r 
to disclose t he secret of the five unmistakable marks by which one 
may rcciignize the “ warranted genuine Snark/’ hut we may say 
that they nllbrd materials for endless speculauon a» tn what it is. 
There is a touching passage descriptive of the difficulties of navij^ 
lion which irresistibly recalls some recent incidents in real 
bowhprit, it seems, “ got mixed up with the rudder sometimes,” and 
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. — ^,^giiQ|MwWiaQfe«dm ^‘Stoar to vxta^ 

1mrd| bat keep her KaM larboM |t may bo na&tioaed that m 
tile end the Snark does turn out to bo a Boojom, out readere had 
^tter M to the work iteolf to learn the detofia of the cataatrophe* 
The iUuatratioiis display that ettaage want of any eeneo of lim 
which dietlngaiwiee moat comic dmughtameti In these daya 
Dr. Abbott's edition of Bacon's Essays * contains, not only the 
oateliilly revised text, bat a long introduction and notes^ which 
give a complete account of Bacon’s life and system of philo- 
sophy* There are chapters on him as a philosopher, theologian, 
poliwian, and moralist. The editor, while acknowledging hia 
great oUigalions to Mr. Spoddin^ tor mateiials, differs from 
writer in some respects in his interpretation of Bacon's 
character. Without ignoring his faults. Dr. Abbott recognizee be- 
neath them a child-like hopefulness and simplicity, rendering him 
happily blind to difficulties, as well as, unhappily^ to iaconvenient 
moral distinctions ; a vast, serene, yet pitying pailanthropy, and a 
high, unselfish purpose, left for a time, but never utterly deserted ; so 
tiiat the heart is drawn towards him as not only great, but, in the 
main, good. ^ The notes are abundant and acute, and are especially 
serviceable in bringing together references to the same subject 
lirom different parte of Bacon's writings. 

Mr. J. Pierce and Mr. W. T. Pierce have compiled a valuable and 
entertaining volume of English chess problems, consisting partly 
of a selection from the best problems by English composers, living 
and lately deceased, and partly of a set of new ones, specially com- 
posed for this work.t Ine editors in their preface give a brief 
sketch of the progress of the art of composing chess problems, in 
which they snow that problems were originally little else than 
ingenious end-games ; but a more subtle and acieutitic style of 
composition has gradually been developed, in which ** oxtromo 
elegance and accurate construction " are blended with grace and 
beauty of conception.** They also offer some judicious hints on 
problem construction which deserve the attention of tiros. They 
point out that the great charm of a problom is that it should lie 
thoroughly artistic, and brought out by simple luid tiat\rr<d play. 
Hence, though it is good to give Black as great a defensive power 
as p<^ible (as long as the umty of the idea is not obscured), it is 
a mistake to aim at giving him a stronger force than Wliiio.* 
The employment of the least force suitable fur the purpose of the 
movement is in fact the golden rule, by adhering to which a cluuiBy 
crowding together of pieces, u^inatural and impossible positions, 
and other faults may be avoided. At the same time, this princi- 
ple of economy of ibree is not inconsistent with giving Black a 
varied and powerful defence. As regards strategy, the venters 
show their appreciation of tbe more romantic aspects of chess by 
observing that, besides the more artifice employed, there “ is a 
nameless something, an exquisite balancing ot force against force, 
a inanifoslatiou of skill and tact in concealing the sacrifice, or the 
reserve of energy concentrated by some apparently aimless coup, 
which constitute the beauty and strength ot a position." Accord- 
ingly they advise a lieginner to avoid positions in which un idea is 
evolved by successive checks, because these, whatever may bo their 
ingenuity, and however numerous the variations, are comparatively 
easy, and belong to a lower ordm* of composition. Again, it is 
wrong to make the main idea consist in a series of Baeriliccs. 

The finest conceptions are those where, by some move or set of 
moves dilHcult to see, either through their subtlety ur tlin mani- 
fold resoiu*cea in defence, a store of energy is laid up which breaks 
out at lost and ensures dofeat." 

Mr. BljK-h’s Dictionary of Ilyyiene and Public Health t is a 
useful contribution to sanitary liierature. At first tho author in- 
tended only to give au adaptation of Profesisor Tardieu's work, but 
as ho went on he found it necessary to incorporate additional in- 
formajtion, and his Dictionary is therefore to a great extent oi an 
independent and original character. It pves a survey, not only 
of modem sanitary science, including chemistry, ei^neering, tho 
^aietic vnlua of foods, and the detection of adulteration, but of the 
law dealing with such matters. 

Mr. Barry's work ou ftailway ApnliancosS, though, we pi\:siune, 
•chiefly intended for eiigiiiooring students, contains much to interest 
other readers, lie gi\ es a general account of the dotails of railway 
construction, rolling stock, and working; and also points out 
various matters which seem to require improvement For instance, 
•the triction of the wheels on the rails is at present very de- 
structive to the latter, and it is suggested that an ofibrt aliouid be 
made to reduce the weight on the driving wheels as much as pos- 
sible. Tho chapters on signaUiug and on the block aynteui ore 
^•Specially iulei'osting. It appears that a tell-tale arrangement bus 
been devised for recording automatical!/ the events of tho day in 
-signal-boxes as a check upon the signalmen, A paper revolving on 
a time cylinder, driven by the clock of tho signal-box, is so con- 
nected, electrically or mechanically, with tho block system in- 
sttuments, the spewing instruments, the point and signal lovdrs, and 
by a treadle with the trains pas^g toe signal-box, that every 
movement of signals and of trams is recorded on the paper cylinder 
)it the exact ume when it happens. A firesh paper can bo 
placed on the cylinder every morning, and in this way the 

* Sacon*» Htnaya; tpith Introduction^ yotet, and Index, By Edwin A. 
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Irregularities both of sigtiahAen and ehgina-drivem imif. 1^ 
tectsd, and those conflicts of evidence which invariaw MW .. 
in inouiries into railway acdSents prevented. Mr. BpriJ ji. 
strongly in favour of tna block mtem, which, thougli liable 
to mismanagement by human falUmlity, is not more so than 
other systems to which it is superior in other respects. The 
groat object to be arrived at, he says, is to simplify the signalmfei’s 
work, to arrange that evexy signal betweeii/lwo signalmen shall , 
be chei^od in ordu to ensure its correctness, feid to facilitate, the 
transmission of signals between the signalmeq and the engine- 
drivers. On the subject of breaks, tbo writer mentions that with 
the Westinghouse automatic conUnuous break, and under feyour^ 
able circumstances, a train of thirteen carriam, travelling at tho 
rate of fifty-two miles an hour, can be brou^t to rest on a level 
lino, with the roils dry, ina distance of $13 feet, and in ipseconds* 
He adds that up to the present time the .power available to enest 
a train has been alto^thor disproportioned to the necessities of 
railway traveliing, and to tho iorc<is at work in a train at fuU 
spo^ ; and that probably none of the breaks have yet reached the 
limit of rate of retardation possible or practicable. At least it 
is clear that the amount of retarding force which may be applied lo 
a train without injury to its inmates has hilUerio been much 
underestimated. 

A new edition of Fenn's woU-known work on English and 
Foreign Funds *, with an appendix by Mr. Nash^ bringing^ down 
the facts to tho early part of the present year, has jiiiA ^ti issued. 
It is a valuable compendium of financial informatioDi itiid as such 
must bo indispensable to all who engago in such (mecuiations. 
Some idea of tho prevalence of borrqwing may be gathered ftoin 
the fact that during tbo two years since the latest ^ition of this 
work was published, sixty-six new Government and City Loans 
have liceti brought out. Although there has since i 862 ij^beea a 
decrease in our home debt, the deots of the colonies have greatly 
increased, and so have those of Egypt, Turkey, Italy, and Bpain, 
which wercjthen comparatively small debtors. France, too, has sJULod 
5oo,ooo,cxx)/. to her debt. Altogether, as Mr. Nosh calculates, the- 
world s debt bas increased by nearly 2,cxx>,(x>o,oooi. in the course 
of the past ten years. 

We have here two more volumes of Mr. Gustave Masson's 
excellent series of annotated seleciions from French literature t — 
one cunUtining Kegnard's Le Joueur and Le Qrmdear of Brueys 
itnd Palaprat, and the other extracts from the memoin of De Retz, 
{Saint-Simon, Montpensier, and Mmo. de MottevilJo, with some 
specimons of the rhymed gazettes of tho period. The biographical 
notices prefixed are brief, but thorough, and the notes ate all to 
tho point. Even a fair Fr^^nch scholar might profit by some of 
Mr. Masson's criticisms and explanations. 

Auioug other publicetions of tho Oiorendou Ptess Series are 
extracts from Addison, with an introductio:' and notes by Mr. 
T. Aruold t, and a second action of Typical Sc4cctimhB from the 
licet Enylish IFritere §, with iioticos by Do^in Stanley, the Rector 
of Lincoln, Professor Gold win {Smith, and others, 

Mr. Gill II has reprinted a series of lectures on various system-s 
of cduciitioD which have been tried in this country, from the first 
teaching of English in the grammar schools lo tho Act of iB/o, It 
gives in a compact fonu a very clear and intelligent account of the 
ditierent systems of education, and cveu those to whom it reveals 
nothing now will find it useful for reference. 

A Voice from the Sea is a Honsniional picturo of the }>erila to 
which seamen are exposed by wicked shipowners who send out 
rotten ships. It is dedicated to, aud contains a prelto by, Mr. 
Pliinsoll, w’ho apparently is equally ready to support hia news by 
fiction or by fads. 

Mr. Ooghian, Judge and Sessions Judge of Jumna, bus prepared 
an I'pitoiue of some Hindoo law cbhOh as a guide to the law 
reports aud to the standard text-books. A part from ita professional 
value, it presents a curious picture of IliudtM) customs and idea-s 
on various subjects, such as marriage, family ties, &c. 

Wharton’s perennial Law lioxioon tt has just been adapted to 
the new coudition of the law bn)ught about by the Judicature 
Act. The task of revision has been ably performed by Mr. {Shiress 
Will. 

Dr. Poore's text-book dealing with the use of electricity in 
medicine aud surgery, is, os he tells us iu his prelacc, written from 
the point of view of a physician who has accejw to many thera- 
peutic agents, and is expected to use bis judgment in the selection 

• Fenn^s Compendium of the Knyiieh and hoteigu Futtdtt I}efds,and Ife^ 
venue* of ail NtUtons, J'welfrh Kditiou, r^writtc-n, With lui App^dix, l>y 
ilubcrt Luui» Nosh. KAinghniii WiLaun. 

f French Ckvseiee, ICtUU'd by GiiMtuve B.A. V^■ I. VT, Selcr- 

tiouof i’lays by Kogn.^rd, Ilriioys, and Pubijn-al. Vul. Vll. LouiaXlV. and 
biH Contoiii|>orariei», us described in thv b^t Mt^nuirs of the Seventeenth 
Century. Clarciidon Pi-ess. 

} Addieon ; Selection* from, Editvd by Thomas Arnold. Chitoinlon 
Trim 

§ Typical Stlectinnt from the Sect JCngliah Writere f vith Jnirodffotory 
Aoiices. SI vola. Second Edition. Clarendon Press. 

U Syetem of Education, By John GUI. IjuongmaUis Green, 

^ A Voice from, the Sea; or, the fFreek of Ihc Eff/auiine, By tlr 
Author of ** Margery’s Christmas-Box.^ llodder Ik Stuughioin. 

Ah Epitome of ioms Hindu Lam Quca, By W. M. Oo|^ a, Bfevenf 
It Haynes. 

tt iVhoHoxle Lavhljtxieonf a Dictionary if JnrUmkiente, Revbtd 
and enlarged. Edited by J. Wtm WiU. Sixth Eoilfeiu ' Stevena dr 
ISonSk 

A Texthbook of EUctrkity in hMivine andSurmry, Ifer thause o5 
St^euta and PraetltioiMra By George Viviim Poorer M.l>. Snij^ Elder 
feCo. ^ - 
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rfa jw^y for toy psWouJwii^., ttowkese^ . .th® WJWJBD 

that, vrbily ibe ju^icioits tfirtployiateot <)f I'lectncity 18 often of tlie I ^ ‘ ^ ^ i.. ' 

^eat^t adMoti, \i» abua^ iai tvitkmiscbiel aniL^niijer.^Dr. \:TAe Annutfi to :b4iTUlit>ai'>KKvmw^ 

Poore baa observed at' tb« Kayal Inflnaarv i\tx. CluWrj^ and [ jn,Hta<jc fo mnj jJiitrt of 17«*Ycrf jSfojJw, 

jf 7 t}!i s/oltl, and tikuy be fam^'^ded difiact to PuhHihorf Wti*. 
I)AVIJD JoHL^yOt thti OjfidfiiS JShiU? 4 an^don .stroat, 
to Mr. n. 1 *\ SSiiivuNrt, Anierixan Ayency, .4 Tnfalyat JSIfS^ 
Limilon. hittrrfuctioml Money Order 9 bo irntj^ram^my 
office Uyitvd States, mid Suiscri/ftionOf jdiyablo w ttdwMco^ 
vuiy commence yt any time. ' ’ . 
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The publication of the SATUTiDAr Pjhyiew takes place onj^urdny 
iVoryiinys, in time for the early trainSf mid cajnes may (e Mamed 
in the Country, throwjk duy Nexi}Bayent^ on ftl? day^f pMkidjyn. 
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John Itettiurd PilviU'f^cd ronitnnnicutioiiB. 

An Kxp'.odcut Idol. 


aiithpra obsenatigns. Hn alati cxnlMins Iho nietbuds of u.Hiiijcr 
eleelrieity ; Iwld there ore iweliil ciiHptcrs on the Ircai tbpnt «>£>, 

'•^ineunnu by ^Ivano-jiunetbre, and on what nro CAllevbr*' lut ij^iic- ; 

diecaaee.** ^ . . . '. 

1%; VoummiM has re\\TiH»m nnd rotiited his (lass^Pook vf 
Cfhemistry * so as to adnnt it to tlio u<‘.w eysLom ol' c'uMnical 
dodtrine, which, however, tic is cantionsly dispoMtl to ri;raiHi a^ 
at }ireeeiU sojnewhat (rausitional. The author addii .'^.M^s hinkself 
not BO AUDch to.sporial Rludcnts as b) tho class of rciiderH who 
wish to obtain d general kmovlcilge of the subject, but hu\o nut 
the bpjiortiuuLy to work it out in detail. I 

/JEo^tbe series of short treaiiHOS on ihilish iiianunietLirin^ in^ ! 
dactrtostf edited by Mr. Ikwan, three new vobuues have been 
added,, tilting of inulollio mining and eollicrle.s, lo.'ctito fabrics^ 
acidik alkalies, oils, by competent writers, such ns l'rore''Sur 
W|nq|ftoa^ Smyth, Professor liull, and tdhers. Th<^ object tif 
the S^ee ib to bnng into view Ibo remarkable deve,1e>)meut and 
present position of the more important industries. 

NfittMS Uiny-Bae Ouidr J is a selection of himl wortls from 
the dietiomiry of that imnie, intended as an aid to 3|,€ lling-b« cs, 
which these publishiTS confidently descriljii tis an eu(il«‘>s source 
ofamuscion'ntaud insiruotimi.” Tliey must at lonst help to prunude 
tke Bokdbf diet i one rii s. 

Mr. Mcllean hns been for sonic jeiirs pondering on the snliject of 
direct failwny commurjicaiion with India §, and has conte to tiio 
Cdncbiaic^ Umt the liritish nation ought to ronstracl, at its own 
^ost^ a lino from Soutori to Kurrach<‘<^, which might be couucrted 
vritb the Continental system at CoTislaiitimiphi either by a tinoiel 
under tho llohpborus or by sienmors capable of conveving lui enliro 
train across the Straits, lie undertnW to show that for an rv- 
peniljjure of 6i,ooo,ogo/. Ikmibny might bf^ brought within eight 
days of London, nnd ("airo within four davs, and urges that ulti- 
mately the line ought to bo extended to China. Kvery ouc will 
admit that “c. highwny from Ijoudon to Pekin, * \ct wfiicli trains 
can travel forty miles iin hour through out in ftaf* would be *• a 
graqd consuiuumllon in iho march ot railway proirress bui it 
may bo thought lluH Mr. MeJican would bo more likely to proim-u* 
tlio ontnrtiri^o by ihuling with the rivaelical ditlicuUieM whieli .sur- 
rouAd it ihun b\ ••Miarghtg, a^ he docs, on the advantage's ef tiio 
inul^ay when <'nm])U't»*d whieh mv imh'cel <«bviuus eiirm.’ii. 

The useful shillhii* li.'.t** of ’'if'iober** of the I b»ci3<* off ’onnuor i- ih 
peers, baronets, iu id kniu'hfs. edited fv, Mr. WaltbrJ, ha\i: iiiid'S- 
gone their uiuiua) revL^ion. 

Mr. M. l\iihl'‘w ha> prf }>ared idghf e!)lour**«l eiuirts *diowiiig 
the wreck'', r»« -.Halt je.'i. lid colli .'iiu-.i which lia\e, i pkiee «*n 
thu llrilish cuft.'.is durieg the |.eri'»d from ltS^>» to 'M*h the 

rjiuses wliidi ltd to iliem. In riii.-; wayoioM/oi >?er ‘ ..l a 
tho burden of the s’lij a, the niinibi v ot' handc- eniphwed, iln* p.i 't; 
of iho coa.'^t wher*- the Inppi'iH d. the fore*’ .'Oid *1 ».*. cl if*.| 

of t]ie wind, and .-o nu. At the pre.» nt ne-ieent, whoii » cbttcl 
is exciting so much imtn-.il, eh;ut.' me f*?};oei'ijiv' vai'Lcbi*' 

Messrs. Mari’us WsutJ iV: ( ki. have jiroduced a imnib»'r of elie jp 
atlases**, from a.i.\ pence upwards, ^'hev are jivinted in culouvs, and i . 
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? Tovud t'ditioij of Ml. CiMiies Mutoli; and rel.-l/r -ud » ao.i. - i.-n ii.. 

:l(i»tcr, after the uiav lAnhior., by a shower of illiiininaL- 1 t/aid^. 

llie third purl of Me-^vjj. Aud by and Jii»wes*M Ti'v/ tnir .hi 
2^ Japan ft ha h just iip]iejirud. M e lunoalreadv (•SfUnrJ.'y li •.*/' tf\ 
dauuiiry sjioVen pm i'uMy of Ihii .aduilnible w..;k wi* 

Ueidd at presimt cIm n-, oD-ro iliaii Word its prtijiTesri and n new tie* 
expreasion hf our bt ^r. \vi.slu*a for il.s succe.-^a. 
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MBi M)WB AT RETFORD. 


A giyeu afc Retford to a Liberal candidate who 

hii .fo^dlt a good fight and nearly attained eaccesa 
has afforded Mr. Lowjb a welcome opportunity of making a 
l^erai denimciation of the Ministry in hia most rigorons 
and Btashingetyle. He has some old scores to wipe off, 
l^d canhoi nave forgotten the days when he as a Minister 
VlMi .i^taoked wijth equal pnngeucy, and the famous pink 
fiy wag, revived or invented for his annoyance. Those who 
oomplain that politics are in those ^uiei times a ]KK>rtnilk. 
and- water sort affair may read with comfort the thrilling 

pmodaif Mip. Lows. When Mr. Lows has got hia war 
naint oh there is no mistake about his whooping. It is 
nis professed bosinoss to BcalpOonsorvatives, and he does 
it to the very best of his ability. It is perfectly fair play. 
Thq abnse lavished by Mr. Disravu on the GnADSTOtNK 
Ministry rose to a height of prodigality and bitterness 
which Mr. Lows has not as yet rivalled. Nor can it bo 
said that sound wholesome abuse of a Minisbty produces no 
effect. Mr. Disraeli’s attacks on his opponents contributed, 
as tkov keenly felt, to their downfall ; and Mr. Lows may 
hope that, if ho pushes the Couservaf ivea hurcl, he may send 
them a littlo way down the hill. Not that be wished to 
encourage his hearers with false hopes. The compact 
majority of the present Parliament is not likely to bo 
broken up. It is no use, as Mr. Lowe plaintively remarked, 
arguing with them. Their critics may perhaps ronvinco 
them, and Mr Lowe enjoy b the (.riiiniph of thinking that 
be has often oui-argued and occasionally coiiviuceil that 
portion of the opposite party whicli is capable of follow* 
mg trains of reasoning. But as to indacihg a Conserva. 
live to vote as reason would bid him, Miat Mr. 
renounces as utterly hopoloss. Ho also candidly o\vii.s 
that, even if the present Parliament • 0 dissolved, 

there IE no groiind for supposing tha^ .! -n LiVu tals 
would gain any gimt acoe,^sion of strongth The pos« 
sitte enthusiasts of Retford were thrown ij*' a healthy 
8tato<of duscouragemont by being rcn«>nded Ui:vi — to say 
nothh^ of such- natural dislike as the wisdom and energy 
of tlffliOiiApSTONr <3;!jve'tmnont excited \v the weak ana 
heail^ of ordinary men — tho Lib tuLs liave under- 
line a serious diminution of their numerical strength, which 
laaJces tbeir prospect of attaining office at present very 
fiunt. They have, in short, got no farther bribes to give 
their Irish allies ; and the support of the Irish is not to 
he had qn any other terms than those of imi*e bargaining. 
I£. is' oreditaUo to Mr. Lowe, and useful to tho Liberal 
V should have spoken quite clearly on this 

* Miiat^ T^e will have nothing to do with purchasing IriBh-votcs 
W obnoessions which he thinks contrary to public policy. 
.. •Me,^outd rather be out of o^oe for the rest of his life Uian 
, mlAvpower by a sham alliance with Home Holers. It is 
indispettqp^le to the Liberal party, if it wishes to regain the 
eonWeim of English electors, to be as decided on this 
as Mr. Lows. It ought to be the first axiom of the 
si^y that it will never aoeept tfao.jgnoblo slavei^ of office 
fnlfk^undenoe on the huckstering eupp^rt of impractiqable 


. Mr^^Lowfct m basn exceedin^y fortaimte in one thing, 
(mvered themselveft bib his hands. No 
mAaiitj reeo^*aver made jiO long, seri6as,^nd hh* 
f lories . w blunders as the Ministi^ has 

nionths. !it imui^ departmento^bf 
ration^ it. snooecM tmseA Wond^ the 

it in dor^Hte;’^ 


The country wished for repose, and in domestk ^ 
the Government Ilbs given it reppsq. ' BuS wl^b the 
Cabinet comes to act as a Cabinet^ or, in plejn 
when the personal influence of Mr. Dibeae^ t^, it sbema 
to Idso its head. It is always after somethmjg grand, And 
then slinks out of its grandeur in the humQ^t WSj/ It 
exhibits a constant mixture fif pomp and weakness. It 
wriggled out of its foolish Slave Oircukr by l^ 
subtorfuge of a Royal Commission. It spoilt its oi^Suebsas 
in purchasing the Canal shares by its management of Hr. 
Cave’s unforlunato mission. First it stated that thp 
showed the iudisputablo solvency of the Kbso^tb.. Xkim' 
it suddoniy burked the Report, and as suddenly restetpd'"itr^ 
to life; and when the Report was pubhshed,nt app#i:nd* 
that the Khedive was insolvent unless England wcmld 
assume a Protoctorate over Egypt, and that England' Jbd 
no intention of doing anything of tHs kind. It ig wlOss 
to recapitulate tho long controversy about tho Royal Titles 
Bill ; but it must not bo forgotten that it is otif by 
dwelling on its ludicrousnoss that Englishmen can cover tho 
indiscretion of Mr. Disraeli’s challenge to Bussia. Mr. 
Lowe aHscriod publicly at Retford what has been fteriy 
rumoured for weeks in London, that in sanctioning the 
title of Empress Mr. Disraeli only yielded to pressure 
which had been in vain brought to boar on two of bis 
prfsdecossors. It is quite unncce.ssary to bring thO Queen’s 
name or the Queen’s wishes into the discasj>uou. It is to 
the Premikk, and to the Premikh alone, that the nation 
ittks to look in Mich a matter ; ami it is not tlio Queen’s 
fault f K^c ha a wise and statesmanlike counseltor 
at hci oidt But, whatever may bo the truth um to the 
origin 'f the P *’ which at any rate has tho demerit 
of flivuiiag ’•ufi n. f'>r the first time, since tbe 
icccsMon or ’» cT'^f-tion toaoliipg the Throno; it is . 
'.nniit^iioiiablc that i.he Mim-iwy a enrioufi tenancy 
. itself pleasant to those wlM^'it is agreeable to 
ivfricnd. Mr. Lowe spoke strongly, but not ,;^ ajil too 
strongly, of tho stifling of public inquiry into the disasters 
of the Vangtiard aud the Muftletoo, Ail the rules of the 
service were sot aside, all tho honourable traditions of the 
navy violated, in order that one or two worthy,^ amidb>1e^ 
and influential persons might be screened. It.m tmb that 
Mr. Lowe wub not always precisely fair. In an invective 
a politician cannot be expected to be always fair ; imd Mr. 
Lowr may Lave thought that, if ho was not more unfair 
than Mr. Disraeli used to be when out of office; his. oou-' 
science might he easy. That tho A.gricultaral ' Holdings 
Bill should ho porniissive, and that f^h exertions 
be made to pay off tho National Debt^ were ppintS'V 
were settled by Parliament last ypar, and? it is no 
good going back on them; and ]tibo jobs wjth #hleh the^ 
Government Is rcjironclied — the ' creatio^ of a place 
Loid Hampion uiid 4he appointment of Sir Setmoub^ 
FiTZGERALn — might perhaps bo paralleled ui',tb0.<history.it>l, 
recent Ministries. Nor is it just to repioadh the prqiexlh 
Ministry With the whole growth of tho uatiehiilttneli^ 
ture. More money had to behpent on the army atiaAiM- 
to make them efficient, And tho ordinary civU r — “ 
must inoiwse as the duties of Oov^uUmt beooinGf")!p^iRq' 
onei-oos .iind complex. If, again^ (tiere were to - 

fun^ applicable tb the extinction di^bt, 
foahd somehow. What i;s new in lie 

burden qf this ineneaeed effort to pay ott dlblW 

■ ■ 
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part ot tlio conHlriliiencics, imil is a fiTsli step 
pith ol’ grcyfc <1anger. Tlio lulUir in wLicli Mv. Glad. 
i*oriduiniis tlii.s “ daugfrons :iml ROidalifitic Iciulfuuy ** 
’b1k)\\:^ that on this point lio and Mr. Luwk arc prepared to 
ui't fngeiliLT. JUit the colkagueB of Mr. Gl.vI'M’ON’K 
jLiay reriiciiihcr, willi iiualeht sliauie, that it is not 1 ho pre stmt 
Cabinet 1 hat lirst rdaried tlio idea of bribing l.ho con'.lifu- 
rncies Aviih pn^icotB r -garding Iho liimino la\. 'Hio 
prcRo.nt CaViinot iuis, in laet, paid its preileeviisorM the <*(un- 
pliinent of not ordy leaving tlioir sunia'^.so.^i uiilonched, and 
udupliug jiiokI- of theii’ prineipU rJ, l)ut alao of copying nniny 
of Iheir hi u Its. 

Jdr. JiDWr. pi'ufus.'-cd (o speak as a prophet piNj])hc*syin.g 
in 'vain. It was in vain that he rent his gariiHiids and 
c’oveicd iiis head with a.slns ; a doiuned nation \\oald uooii 
jdl tlio same, eontonted witJi its ConservaliN (‘s. J*art 
of this language must be ascribed to the v<‘.\aliiiu an 
able mail who sees the \ears slipping away, and iliing.s 
Tnanagcd badly^ before lus impatient eye.-i wltieii lie 
thinks he could manage infinitely hotter. Tn some mea- 
Kuro, too, a.B lie hud to read Jus hearc'W u hsson, iio 
wae right to r«ul it forciVily ; and it w'na highly jndiciuns 
to jioiiii out that the Jiiherals greatly need ])iMetiee 
ill the arts ot* organ izaliou befoi-e they ean rival tlieir 
opponents, and that i.lie iieei'ssity of ilieir being 
heiieefortli indepeiulent of the Irish vote has jernmsjy 
damaged their strengt.h. Jiiit even if all allowances 
aro nmdo on these heads, it. imist lie n\vne<l tied- Mr. 
JiOW’K ovcrstati'd Jiis ca.se. JInwevta* linnly estal‘lishi ‘11 a 
Ministry may ajipear to be. It is not reasonable to suj.poso 
iliat it i:i I’cally sceuro in tlieso days if it lo.ses all its en.Mlil. 
Minibtne.s with a liijcilo majority lal) slowly, l^iit their fall 
is sure, sooner or later, if lluy displease ilie nnliori. That 
iho Knghah nation will not. be some day displeased by ii 
mix:! uro of pomposity and 'VM-akin-.'^s in the eomluci of ils 
jdVAii'S seems very unlikidy. 'flos is oidy a general prupo- 
sition. No one can pretend to i^ay liow or ^^h^■n the )n’(sent 
Ministry Nvill lull. Hut it is f-afo to say 1,bat no (Jovern- 
inent can go ou blniulc'riiig as the ]»rescnt (iovernnuoit lias 
gone on blunrlei'ing lately and keep long i)i olllce. Kntliu- 
HiUBtic Lilu^rals Jmve, however, to take into aecuiuit that, it 
is by no means iin]u)KHible tluit the Miiiistiy may u e.nd ils 
\vayrt. 1'be CubiTiet. contains many men of high <*barsH;tev 
and a liigb otiLt of ability, innl it ought nut to heasauiueil 
that they will fail to learn wisilom in lime. Nodoulii tiiry 
have a givat danger to face, for it is thoir chief w ho is llui 
moin source of their troubles, and n. (*abiiiei < I i>l rii'- 1 fu I ol‘ 
its cliiof can ncv'cr bo a very bappy body. Mr. l)isi:\rM 
lias long been aecuKioined to iinpohc bis will on his eol- 
Icngiies, and ho will not ea.sily sulMide into a juuntnui of 
cvpiiility. Hut his aiithoj-ity with the CVibinet may liecornu 
a liM'io lesR when it has boe<*rne much less willi the public, 
f’or thf? most part the !Mini.^ters tlo tin ir w^ork mcII, uj; I it 
would bo in many ways a inisf<jrtune if the counfiy^ lost 
their Borvices. liui grt'od servi^.cs arc not. everything ; and 
iliey’^ cannot employ the Kasler nci’ss better than in 
deling over the causes of the erruis into wliudi, us a boily, 
they havo been betrayed. 


THE AMERICAN EXTRAldTION DLSPETE. 

A CONFLICT baa arisen between the obligations of the 
Extradition Treaty witli the United h>(ates and the 
distinct pixi visions of an A(?t of I *:i rl iarnent. Xlio A merica n 
Ciovorniucnt has, on the M.[){)liciH ion of the Gos'criu>r of 
Massachusetts, rcqnimd tlie t xinulitiou of one Wissi.ow, 
who is charged with forgery. Jly tho Treaty of itS.]2, 
whiidi W'as duly ratified, it is provided that the two Govern- 
uientd hhaJl reapeotively didiver up to justice all jiersons 
who, beiug charged with certain crimes, of whieli forgeiy 
is Olio, committed wdthin the jurisdiction of either, shall 
seek on aHjlnm or shall bo found within tho Icivitories of 
the other. Tho international obligation is complete in 
itself, except that it must brive l>t.‘en known to both coii« 
tractiug parties that Iho Executive Govemmont could not 
perform its undertaking until it liad acquiitsd authority 
from tho Lcgislatiirc to apprelu nd and stirrendor accused 
persons. Tho English Ac.t of 1870 which now regu- 
lates extradition contains tho following enactment : — “A 
“ fugitive criminal shall not be .surrendered to a foreign 
“ State unless provision is iiiudo by the law of that 
Stati?, or by arrangement, that tho fugitive criminal 
“ shall not, until ho hfw boon rostonul or had an 
opportunity of returning to Hkr Majssty's dominions, 


“ be ilotained or tried in that foreign State for any 
** ollfiico cominiticd prior to Ida surrender other than tho cx- 
“ tradition crime proved by the bu'ts ou which iho suri'ender 
“ is gnintc'd.'* Tlio Vhigli&h Government, white it is willing 
to stinvudcT Wi.N.^i-Ovv, insists that tho Aiuerican Govorn- 
mciil oiij'lif to make an iirraugeuient by which iho accnscil^k 
p«>r.s()ii .siiall btf cxeinprod from trial on anjr charge except™ 
tl:at 1)1* foii.^t ry. The answer is, that the obligation of sur- 
i»‘ii'k-r uii'lor tho Treaty is unconditional, and that the 
American Govenunent can take no notice ol impediments 
c:iu -cd by luiinicipal law. 15 y anotber provision of the Act 

iSjo ilic sriricridcf iif accused persons is proliibiicd when 
llio tilU'iicc cliargcd is of a politii'al character, or when the 
rcipii.-.illou 4iiJ[)i!iir8 to have bocii inado for iho pni*posc ol 
juinbJiiiig or trying him For a jiolitical oUeuco. It migbl. 

I) • contended that tin's cxct'ptitm also contravniies tho pro. 
vi.siojiH nf the Treaty, and that tho English Guvernment is 
tMiTLscquoiitly not ciiiiilcd to rol'iise tho surrender of a j>erson 
who, being noiorloiibly a ri'bol, may also be charged with 
fill ordinary enrno. In this ease, as in that of a person 
w ho may bo charged wiili two felonies or mi.silonioanonr.s, 
liio obligation of llie Treaty is comploto ; and yot l)olli Go- 
vcrnniont.s woukL agree that extradition could not bo 
granted. An adl^ted i.‘xtu*pi.ion to any proposition proves 
that it is not imivcrsally inm. 

In a recent (‘a.si^ in tho irnittMl States Circuit Court of 
Nt‘W York, liAWiMiNCK, a Custom ilouso defaulter, who had 
been .surrcndcreil iiiuliT I he K.x tradition Treaty of 1843, 
\va.s tried for forgery. Ilia counsel <!onlcudod, under a picu 
t«) till' jurisdiction of the Court, that lio could not be tricil 
for .-111}’ olfcnco cxci pt that for which, his oxtifidition had 
b(‘cn n quired. It a]))icarcd that tho PKL'srDf.NT had directed 
the A I lOHNnv-GKMUt.VL lo give clfeet to tho restrictions of 
liio English Act; and tho question for tho Court was 
wlifther tho pri.^oiu r was entitled to tho benefit of Ibo 
e.Nception. The plea to the jurisdiction was overruled in 
an elaiioralo judgment, which seoins to hav’o been unini- 
peaeliribly found. The Court declared that its own autho- 
rity could not be coni rolled by the action of the PuKsim' ^T, 
and lliaL it was immaterial liow a criminal had beou 
l>’‘onglit within lis jurisdiction. Even if ilio Oomt 
could havo inquired into the circumstances of the extradi- 
iiou, it was held that an Act of Parlintiient pas.sed long fifror 
I he j-:itifioaiioTi of the Treaty could not alfcet (lie inter- 
iiationnl ibity r»f tb(' English Govi'rnment. It was pi'rhapB 
nnnecc'fsary to notice tho conflict between tho treaty and 
the Eiiglisb law. In tlie absence of a legislative oimctment 
to Iho contrary a competent Court in America, as in I'hig- 
laml, is bound to take cognizauco of any crinio comrriii,U*cl 
within its jurisdiction. If tbo prisoner had been kulmipped 
in a. foivigu country and brouglit to New Y'erk by lawless 
v iuh'iice, lie would not tbo loss havo been liable to trial and 
)Hiiiishnioiit for any olIencAD wbich In might have com- 
mitted. The foreign iSiato might have ground of reinon- 
strauec on account of any violation of its territorial rights, 
bat tho aceuseil person could elaiju no imiu unity either for au 
ordinary or a jiolitical oirenee. ' ’.rhcrc seems lo havo been 
an expiess agreement between tho Englisli and American 
Governments that L.^wki'XCK should not be tried for miy 
crimo except that on wliielj tho extradition was domandod. 
The J’ju.siL)Ki\ r had apparently oxeeedod his power, and a 
criminal Court has nothing to do with iiitenuitional coinlty. 

It is not ('learJy explained wdiy Law hence was indicted for 
an oll’enco dill'erent from that cliargod in tho demand for 
extiTulition. Although the riiKsiDENT could not control tho 
proeeediugs of a Coui'fc, ho could probably regulate the 
eomlncl. of bis own Law oflicers. Perhaps a private prose- 
mi tm- may havi' intervened without the consent of tho 
A rrORN EY- G ENE H Ali. 

A special cause makes the Act of 1870 peculiarly ina.p<- 
plicablo to a Treaty of Extradition with tho United States, 
in the words of tho Act, ])rovision must bo made by tho 
law of the foreign Stabs, or by arraiigoment, for the quali- 
tied immunity of the person whoso extradition may bo 
demanded ; yet a law passed by Congress for the purposo 
would be entirely inoperative, and the Executive Government 
of tho Union can mako no arrangement of the kind. Tho 
Goremmeut of tho United States has in ordinary cases no 
onginal criminal jurisdiotion. An American criminal 
oifeiids against the law, not of the Union, but of tho State 
to wliich ho immediately owes allegiance ; yet no State can 
hold diplomatic intercourse with any foreign Power, nor can 
thohiXigliBh Governmont either take notice of a law of any 
Stale or make with a State an Arrangement suoh as t^ 
which is contemplated by the Act. Noither^tho'FftBSinjK 
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nor tlie Gorepnor of Hass&chusottA hvia wj powor.io 
snpei^ede the jariadiction of tbo CoartM by e»ny b.ind of 
agroement or arran^mout. If tho Jjegialatare of Mastsa- 
chusettd liad passed an Act in conformity with tho pro- 
visions of tho English statute, it would have obviated the 
dilliculty which baa arisen in tho case of Winslow ; but it 
would be difficult to induce thirty or forty Statea to adopt 
Jfc^iforai legislation ; and tho laws of the States co^uld bo 
^ut indirectly and infomially known to tho English 
} ' ( 3 l(»vernment. If Winslow is oaco suriviidered, be may bo 
* tried in MaasapJmsetts for murder or burglary or any other 
•crimo which he may be supposed to have committed. Tho 
English Jtomo Secretary has no discretion as to tho sur- 
render of criminals.’ Unless ho can obtain the security re- 
<juire(i by the Act that the alleged otfouder shall only bo 
tried for tho crime specifitul in the demand of extradition, 
he must at all risks rofiiso to fullll tho obligatanis of tho 
Treaty of 1842. 

As tbo Treaty of Extradition has been in force for moi*o 
than thirty yeara, and tho Act of J-^arliainont for six 
years, it would sooin that one or both Governments must 
Jia\c been hitherto coTitont to connive at some inlnngo- 
meiit either of the Treaty or of tho law. Tlio rights 
w'Lich arise from contracts of free trade in crlmittals may 
well admit of a liboral construction. AMiough it is do- 
sirablo for tho ends of justice that ofiofiders should not 
ensure impunity by escaping into foreign (rountrios, eiilier 
community may, except in atrocious eases, be coutcut to 
know tlmt it has got rid of a bad ebaraciei*. If Winslow 
is guilty either of forgery or any (itlner crime, he is not a 
desirable visitor to England. Continental Slates have 
often connived at tho irregular apprehension within their 
dnxiuiins of fugitive criuiinals by hhiglish policemen. In 
former times reciprocal courtesies of the same kind were 
sometimes practised in England ; but it- is now practically 
impossible to get rid of a foreign olb nder except by 
tbo ri giiUir process of extradition. Tin; coidliet of obliga- 
tions under the Tmity and under tbo Act ought, 
as far as ])os.siblo, to be prev«mte«l irom recurring 
by some diploinaticj or legislative uclioii, or by a coin- 
biuatioii of both methods. 'I'lio exception under tbo 
Act of 1870 of political t)flcnces must bo maintained, espe- 
cially as the policy of the Uniled StHtcB entirely accords 
with that of England. Xo treaty would iuduc^^ tho Airiori- 
can Goveniuient to surreudor an Irish Eonian or a Parisian 
Communist; nor could it reinoiistrato against the maiu- 
temauee of its own doctrine by the English Goverumont. 
^'ho prohibition by ilio Act of 1S70 of the surrender of 
crirniual.s who may ho liable to prosecution for otluT 
olli.’iiccs seems to bo un necessary. J 3 oforo any person is 
surnuitlered tho mugisirato who issues the waiTunt must bo 
satistied that there is cvidenco against him sulliciont it) 
have warranted his committal if the ofibuco had booii com- 
mitted in Eijglaml. If a foreigmer is primd fatic guilty of 
one crime, it would seem that his claim to immunity is not 
enlarged by tho accidoul^ of his having committed other 
oflbuceB. It would bo an error to ixdasc to tho Aworicaii 
Govommout any reasonable concession in a matter in 
which tho interests of both CQOntrii^s arc idoulical. 


EXOLANT) AND INDIA. 

rilHE English public is muchindobf/od to Professor ^Ionibr 
JL Williams for one of tho most iiistructivo and intoreat- 
iug commuuicaiions as to India that have been publisheil 
for a long time. Although it i« only tho impresssions of a 
traveller who stayed but a short timo that JVlr. Moxisu 
Williams has to give, yet his acquaintance wdtli tho lan- 
guages of the country, and the detiuitc purposo of iiniting 
luoro closely Oxford with Oriental life and study which ho 
had in view, enabled him to learn more and to sco more 
than can bo possible Tor tho ordinary rou even of very 
clever travellers. Dike most travellers, however, ho soema 
to have been possessed by an innocent wonder tiiot ho 
should be doing what many others migiit do, but do not 
do. if Englishmen want a warm, healthy winter climate, 
why, ho fisks, do they not go to India V If they want 
variety of scenery, India can give it them. If they would 
like to geologize, India has got specimens of all possible 
strata to offer them. If they prefer zoology, the ants alone 
deserve to be studied for months. There is some reason 
to think that Mr. WiLLUMB is only antieipating wiili tho 
prevision of onthnsiasma not very remote future. India is 
now so quickly and so easily reaebed that it may very 


well beix>me tho fashion to winter there, ond. ^fc .WOnK 
be gvoatly to the benefit both of England and Xnd% thaf> 
such a fashinn should arise, Mr. Williams does ainplo 
justice to the excellence of Indian adniiaisittition; but 
ho comnuMits with much good sonso ou tho highly 
official character of Indian officials, on tho soolusiou 
of EnropoauK, on the distanoo between tho conqueroTtl 
and the couipicml. Ccutralization advonoes in India 
with alarming rapidity, Everytliing that regards the 
iiiiinilo variety of vnoes, creeds, aiid custom.<i over tho 
vast i^nrfnco of tlio country is hupposod to bo better 
understood at Onlcutta than on the spot, and in tho Iridhi 
Office thiiu at Culcntta. It is, os our ti*avollei* remarks, so 
easy to telegraph, £iud so easy to suppose that tho ideas of 
tho Wcatoru man at one cud of tho wire arc compatible 
with the cirouinstaiiccs of the Eastern man at the other. 
Some (‘licck on this might bo exercised if there wero in 
Enghiiul a tioii.Indian [)ui)lic acquainted with India. At pre- 
rfimt ilicr(‘ is rctilly no chock on a Secretary of State, except 
tho prc'Si ni'o in Parliament of two or three* ominorit Indian 
ex-ollicials and one. cx-Oovernur- General. Before long Lord 
NouTJfiJiujOK will urrivo to reinforce Loril Lawk£N(;r, and 
everything Lord Noutujiuodx says in the House of Lords 
>vill bo treated with tho respect duo to his impartiality, 
courage, iMui consistency. But Englishmen, as a rule, 
know very little of India ; and although the direct action 
of Pnrliainimt in regard to India can seldom bo de- 
sirable, yet the indirect fiction of a body of critics who 
formed their jmlgiuont on personal knowledge would 
bo of value, not only as a check, but as a support to 
tho Seerciarv of Suite. Such a body could not have a 
better opjjorl unity of testing nt once its woaknoss and its 
strength than under the rule of Ijord Salisbdky, who com- 
bines ii grt at eoutcnipt for critics with a great willUiguess 
to learn. 

Mr. WiD-iATkis hic3 tho highest possiblo opinion of the 
natives of India. In fact, hi.s opinion is so high that it is 
impossible nut to wish that ho liad had a longer time in 
which to fonn it. Wo can hardly btdievo that wo have tbo 
honour to he the lellow-subjc^cts of such a delightful set 
of people. “ I have found,’’ lie says, “ no people in Europe 
“ more religious, none more patiently perfievering in 
“ common duties, none more docile and amenable to 
“ authority, iioiio more (*ouricouB or rcs|K)ot£ul towards ago 
“ and Jenruing, none more dutiful to parents, none more in* 

ielligeiit.*^ Wh(‘n we re.id in a subsequent part of laa 
remarks a criticism on our humble attempts to convert and 
cilncjite tliL'ht^ peiqile, it is impo.ssible to resist a wish that 
tht'y would ill turn come to convert and cduraio ns. Wo 
certainly do not .npfiear to be very successful in our 
jitteinjits to benefit them. On the difficult and complex 
subject of the rekitious of Christianity and Oriental reli- 
gions Mr. Wu.UAAis writes with a courage*, good sonso, and 
rov(;reuee that <lo him tlie greatest credit. Ovor tho uu- 
hajipy results of our wolLmeant efforts at giving a higlici* 
education to promising natives Mr. Williams UnnontB in 
terms that dertorvo attentive study. What wo really do is, in 
Xdaiu fact, t(^ produce a lionl of Khallow, di 8 cont( 3 nt>ed place- 
hunters. These prize specimens abandon their ancestral 
religion — which, howover, if Mr. Williams is correct in his 
estimate of the religions of India, cannot be much loss 
to tlieiii— despise the collings of their fathers, and look upon 
knowledge as a mere stopping-stone to Government situ- 
atioiJB. At a place called Kurnoul, there were on a recent 
occasion '500 appUeantB for a municipal jxist worth only 
fifteen rupees a mouth, or a shilling a day. The 499 de- 
feated competitors were, \ve may be sure, not only made un- 
happy by the loss of this mugnificent appointment, but 
greatly irritated with tho Government tliat tantalized them 
witJi delmsivo hopes of so dazzling a prize. Those who are 
unsuocoBsfiil, Mr. Williams writes, will not tom to 
manual labour, but remain discontouted momhera of society 
and enemies of onr Government, converting such education 
as they have rec-uved into an instrument to injure us by- 
talking trottsou and writing seditious articles in native 
journals. This w not a pleasant spectacle for the intelligent 
English traveller to contemplate, and Mr. Williams 
evidently inclme.s to favour tho opinion of those \!^o think 
that, with some few rara exceptions, tho scale of our edu^ 
oational efforts should ho pitched naore lowly and their arda 
eztonded. 

Wlien tramps repair to a workhouse, the first thing that 
is done with them is to wash them from head to « foot 
This is very good for them. It makes thorn, for a few 
short hours, moderately clean; it subjects thm to a 
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‘ vvhoif'somcj dijiripline ; it start h them on tho first stngo in 
tho iftoal c* liver tlirough (‘Wnlinuss to godliness, lint tho 
train[»s do not. nt all like it. I’lioy would much rather be 
roaiTiiiig about, following their own sweet Avill, and clothed 
in their fiiTnilim*, plesisant shell of eh iso- fitting dirt. When 
u triivcller like Mr. WitiLUMS anxiously in(|uires how the 
imtives of India really like onr ride, he finds that they are 
very nineh of the same mind as the tramps. They own that 
ive give them security, just adininintrauon, erpial laws ; 
hut they iniudi jirefor th(j easy, unregoiierato ways of 
nutivo tyranny. The very superior natives, who liavo got 
.so accnstorniMj to our batliing them th.at they secMill the real 
advantages of tho process, am mom sati^lied. ^riioy have 
c<imo to look on their interests fis in the main identical 
with ours. Tn fact, as Mr. Wn.li.vms riMnaiks, ihvy re- 
eogriiViO the fact Unit, if wo were swept away, tlu y would he 
swept away too. But, if he is rigid, thi» native princes, 
however loyal they may bo to us, have no real iidluen<*e o\er 
iheir KuhjeoliS. I’hey do not infuse tlieir ni'W iileas into 
the Ktubboru minds of thi^ population. Some respect and 
much fear nro the foundations of our hold on India. Pos- 
sibly we have ourselves increased uiinece.ssaril3’ tho alietia- 
ihmof tho natives from us. We may have tlnrrhul the 
timid, cnstoin-riddeii native mind by the cageriie.ss of our 
haste to introduce imprttvenimils. Mr. Wii.i,i\Ms goes so far 
jiH t-o say that we have in some in.dauei s gone a wliolo 
century too fast, and that things have been done already 
which (ho lapse? of a Inindri'd y'‘urs could alone mako op- 
jiortuiic. IJc also speuks with soiue pain and indignatluii of 
the air.s of vexatious superitn'ii^* witli wliieh the nutivos are 
tn'ahxl by t.heir ntaster.s. In this respeci, howcviT, tlio present 
g'cnerafcion ol’ oilicials has, as is generally adiinttod, ex- 
hihited a nuirked improvemoiit, Nor is it po.ssiblc that a 
jncniber of tho conquering raci*, wiiieh is but a dnip in the 
total oca'au of tho population, .should be ('.ither .‘’.iilo or re- 
.spociodifho had not Boniewbat of the bearing of a eon - 
queror. Wc conic baek to where w(‘ slavted, that nothing 
would do mom good both to the iiahves ari<l their rnh*is 
than the extension of iidercoiirse with I'lnghind. The 
English oilieial would find a salutary clieck <>n such 
arrogance as the circuinsfanecs of Iim life nui.y ho apt to 
crvokc in tho Hoci<‘ty of his non-ollicial <!OUiitr\ mim fresh 
from the manmus anil traditions 4>f hoiui*. j\.' ) the native 
could not but bo gratified by diseoverjiig tliiit ius race has 
the singular gills and the varied liriues which impress 
travellers so strongly on tlieir fresh arrival, il‘ the exainjde 
of Mr. Monilk Wu.MAMsmay be safely treated as a pre- 
ceduiit. 


SPANISH CONSTITI fTlON-M A KINC;. 

N ot taking warning from numei-ous and recent, failures, 
tho Spanish Cortes uro at prcisont engaged .n the 
uni>rofi table piisliuie of making another Cori.stiLution. In 
the last sittings before tlio Easter recess they indulged in 
a long deliate on tho pioptisvil that the provision.s relating 
to tho Crown and the dynasty should lie adojitcd without 
discussion. Some of ttic most eloquent theorists of the 
Coj'tes had the opportunity of i^xpliuiiiiig at longtli the 
reasons why tho Kimj and his jnvrogutive slioulil or 
should not be considered as topics ox eluded fnuii the 
competcuco of J’arlinnumt. At last an ovorwhelming 
majority adopted tho ]>ropo.sal of tlio Minisl.er.s; und, as 
Jong as the Constitiilion lasts, or ns long as it i.s ohseiwed, 
King AtniNso may reign by indcreusdilo right, and r(d,ain 
all tho customary attributes of royalty. It would perhaps 
Lave been more logical to withhold from the eon.ddinulion 
of the Cortes the cnu<*tiTients to which they have now' 
flilontly assented; but if the Spaiiiards can accu'itom tliem- 
fiolves to regard the throne as inviolable, om* euudiiinn of 
order and freedom will have been at last s(*curetl. Senor 
GasJ’KLau, the only itepublicaii in the Corte.•^, toi»k o<*easion 
formally to renounce some of tho illuaioua wJiieb were 
])ractically dispelled during lus short temint of power, 
lie admits that he is now- conviii<»<Ml of flio necessity 
of a strong Executive, of a standing army, and generally 
of a vigomuH and efficient Uoverument ; but, like many 
proselytes, ho clings to a nominal consi.-^ti'iicy l)y still 
adhering to tho llcpublican faith. H is speech will probably 
have aliiniated all his remaining adhciviils ; fur, with the 
exception of himself, there are no moderate Jlopublicana in 
Jlo liad perhaps no wdsh to coneiliul ' opponents 
who voasouiibly triumph in Ins eouversioii. lun witlisiaiiding 
the eontinuarico of Jiis xu'otests »tgain.''L Abni.n’.-lis-. Thij 


Pktmk Minister not unfairly ridiculed SeSor Ca8TBlae*s 
. novel regard for oixler and for authority, while ho informed 
him that the Koyalista were pi*eparod to defend Consor- 
vativc principles without asking aid from a repeniaut Re- 
publican. Other speakers in tho debate expressed a 
theiu’ctical preference for the Constitution of 1845 or of 
1S69, but eventually tho prerogative clauses were adopted 
by a nearly utmnimons vote. The other provisions, of % ^ 
Coiistiiuiion will fuvnitsh alnindant matter for Parliamentary 
eloquence, 'fhe Ministers will have no difficulty in ulti- 
mately passing into law tho project widely tlioy prepared 
before the meeting of tho Cortes. In the meaiitinio it iimy 
be iiH well to provide ilic Assembly with harmless occupa- 
tion. ' 

This (kmstitntion will have been the third within sevou 
years. If it suiwives longer than tho cxperiinentH ot 
’iS6() and of 1S7 5, us good fortune Avill result, not from 
its intrinsic imu’Jls, hut from tho comparative stability ol 
the (loveninu'iit. Senor Canovas h\:u CAbTiiii.o reasonably 
Oi>ntondcd in tho preliminary debate that a Constitution 
<lrawii up by irresponsible person^ under tho instructions 
of the Ministiy was likely to be as good as if it had been 
framed by a Committee of the Cortes. If Spanish legis- 
lators have .any regard for English precedent.s, they will 
a|i}>rove of the practice by which important measures are 
Inuried and introdiiCLMl by a resfionsihle Government. Tho 
numerous Constitutions of moilerii Spain have generally 
been const nieted on giaicral principles, with tho nmallest 
possihlo ri‘gard to pruetieai eonv(?iiienco or cxfuidiency. 
ih’ojectors timl it coinjianitively e:isy to declare that all 
nit*u shall bi» u([ua.l bidbro tho hiw, or that, they .shall, as 
far as pos.sihle, distribute jiolilieal junver equally among 
IhcmselvcH. 'riu* Con.-Htitution of jiSby, whicli was framed 
by one of the lew Cories which have been fairly and freidy 
elected, provided largo seeuriticH fur personal frcodt>m ; 
and the Ijcgifslaturi* completed its work by prohibiiiug 
in any cireurn.dances tho abolition or KU8j>cnsion of 
legal safoguard.s. l‘lven in caso of insurrection, the pro- 
vision.s ul the (!onstitutioii were to bo sacred. Within 
a year or two the (’ailists l)egan the disiturbances which 
tMided in tlie civil war; and tho Jlepubhcatis from 
time to tiim» organized j»etiy insurrections, in the more 
turbulent town.s. The con.se((!ien(;o w a.s tliat tho Goverii- 
uient of tlio day siis]>ended without opposition oi* romon- 
I .sfnuu:es all the guaraiiU?e.s of liberty which had hcon 
s<*(lulonsly provided in the Constitution. There has gene- 
rally during tho last lialf-cuntury been ouo law" in Spain 
for show and another for use. Neither tho Govcrumonl nor 
the subject ha.s attached tho srnalli.st importance to the 
authority of constituent Asscmldies. When the Ministers 
of King Aj.i’onso at last made up their minds to convoke a 
Ctudes, nothing was said of eorderring on tli« Legislature 
eoiistituent powers. Any future revolutionist may plausibly 
contend that tho pre.sent Cort(‘.s luivi exceeded the inanditto 
of tlieir eleedors. It i.s true that the alxilition or niain- 
ieuaiicc of the Constitution will ih*pend, not on any ques- 
tion of the right of tlie Cort(*..s, but ou tho compfirarivo 
.strength of paitics, or [‘erhaps on the a.scendoney of 
some military leader. Any Constitution whiotj is likely to 
be adopted wdl probably servo its purpose sufficiently as 
long us it i.s in force. 

Tho religionn or ccelosiastical question i.s much more 
important than any controvc.i‘.sy which can arisu on otlicT* 
parts of ilio Constitution. According to the latest ude- 
grapliic aecount.s, the (iuvernmont has dotormined to main- 
lain tho ambiguous clause which jiurports to secure .some 
degree of religious freedom. As tho Catholic religion i.s 
clei lared to bo the faith of the State, and as all public 
eereinouios of other seels aro prohibited, it will bo easy 
for an in tolerant Govt'rnincnt to pcr.socuto or to discourage 
nonconformity ; but Uinne, which is always logical in tho 
soieiico of reducing doctriues to absurdity by exaggeration, 
i.s not/ content with an onactmoiit which implic*s tho po.ssi- 
bility of oxoivising common sense or justice. In one of 
his Jiysterical declamations tho Foi'E condounis tho pro- 
posed .article of tho Con.s1itution as a violation not only of 
Catholic truth, but of tlic Concordat which ho still aflects 
to treat as valid. Soiior Canovas del Castillo had so 
far famished an excuso for the Papal pretonsioms that, 
to prevent tho J^)rE from recognizing Don OarIiOS, he 
thoughtlessly undertook to miiiutaixi Qinjoii 1 .saski.la*s 
C oncordat. Some months afterwards, when the rivalry 
of the Protorider had ceased to be formid>il}le, after 
infopining the Nuscio thitt it Avas impossible to keep 
his promise, ho went through a form of penance by 
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tenipororily retiring fi-om the Oovemment, though he still 
influenced its jpolioy. The Porn now speaks of the extinct 
Concordat as if its validity wore indisputable ; and he even 
condescends to appeal to the ladies of Madrid against back- 
sliding stalcsmcu. The Prime Minister, as ho has more 
than once been* told, overdid the customary practice of 
packing the Cortes with his own partisans; for a si^tion of 
the Moderate majority, os the most violent faction is called 
in Spanish political nomenclature, is disposed to counte. 
nanco tho oxlravagant demands of Hoiae. It might have 
been supposed that tho Porn would have been contontod 
to securtj fot the Church a position which it has ceased to 
hold in other Catholic countries ; but, with the suicidal 
violence which habitually characterizes his policy, he makes 
conce.ssions only n pretext for additional demands. Thoso 
who are more dispasKionate andbetlcr informed believe tliat 
the legal prohibition of nonconforinity is one of the few 
abu.ses to which modern Spaniards will refuse to submit. 
It would bo iiiteresting to learn the feelings with which 
Catholic dignitaries residing in schismatic countries regard 
tho partial triumphs and the unlimited demands of the 
Holy See in Spain. The sj’iupathy of Cardinal CulLkn or 
Cardinal Manning for .^icliernes of religious uniformity may 
perhaps be fjualilied by doubts wliether it is wise to remind 
an niibeli(wing world that the Pope is fully as iniol(*rant 
as in tho most flourishing days of tho Inquisition. 

It may bo pn*fiurned that tho ecclesiastical arguments of 
the Povi'J and his agents arc not seriously considered by 
Spanish statesmen. Sciior Canovas del Castk.lo and bis 
colleagues arc iii doubt, not whether tho wrath <if Heaven 
will b <3 provoked by tho celebration of ProU.‘.sfAnt eorvicot*, 
but how far they can dispense with tho support of the 
Gliurch, and what is tho extent of clerical iuniionoc among 
the rural pojinlation. TJio demonstrated folly of the lie- 
jiiiblicaiis in provoking tho opposition of the pricsthooil 
has pcrha[)H produced au excessive reaction in popular 
opinion. There is no reason, especially since tho oollajme 
of the CJarlist armies, for paying unquaUfled deference 
to the cU'igy, who mn.sl in self-doleneo support a Go- 
vern meat by whie.li they arc favoured and protected. 
*l'hc most ignorant parish pik'sb must bo aware that, 
if tho })resent. dynaaly were overthrown, ho rouhl 
scarctdy liope that another Oovorument would bo more 
friendly lo Iiis order. ‘Kxeopt in Boinc of tho great 
towns, the Catholic clergy will not be oflended by tho 
vicinity of dissenting congregations, nor 1*4 it probable that 
i’ndcslanlism will at any time find favour with any but a 
small and iiitolligent minority of tho middle cIorbos. 'fho 
nobility, a largo portion of the peasantry, and tho Avoinen 
of all ranivs arc invotorately ortliodox ; and tho rest of tlio 
innlo population is, as in all other Catholic countries, in- 
different to theological doctrines. The bulk of tlic clc^rgy 
have no motive, bL-yond professional sympathy with their 
supi'i'iors, for de.siriijg either tho forcible Hiijiprossion of 
heresy or tho rc-cstablishuicut of the Concordat. As long 
as they arc ostentatiously courted by tho Government, 
they will proler cxtiuvagant demands; but it is not worth 
while to )Ki.y an (ixorbitaiit price for their political support. 
In some future Cories tho ProgrcsBislH and the liepiibli- 
cans will probably be represented, and it is not for tho 
interest of the present Oovernmont to provide them with 
a jioint of attack. It is not known whether the Kixci has 
yet formed any definite opinion on political or ecclcBiostical 
quest ions. Ills early training is ns likely lo have produced 
repugnance to the doctrines of his mother as dofercnco to 
the pretentiions of the Pope. 


PlkVNOE. 

f I Easter holidays have produced a complete lull in 
JL Froindi politics. Neither Chamber has been at the 
pains to give tho public anything to think about during 
tho recess. The Senate has more than rivalled tho English 
House of Lords in its dignified ropose. If the Second 
Chamber is tho strength of tho French Constitution, it is 
assuredly a strength which shows itself in flitting still. 
This inaction of the Sonato is really remarkable, consider- 
ing how much importance was attached by the Conserva- 
tivo party to its creation, and the number of experienced 
pubticians who have seats in it. The explanation may 
purhapa bo tliat the Conservatives arc bo disgusted al 
tho composition of tho Senate that they have ceased 
to Interest themselves in its proceedings. In that case 
they will have given another proof of their inability to fight 


an uphill battle. If they expected to make tho Senafe au 
iustrumrat for undoing thu constitutional workOj^ laatyi ar, 
they have certainly cause to bo disappointed ? but the com- 
plexion of the Second Ciiainber is decidedly more Conser* 
vative than that of the Ciiainber of Deputies, and it is on- 
doubti'illy tlieir cue to make the most of this dfetinction. 
The temper of tlie French Right sometimes suggests a doubt 
whether at bottom they really believe in their own professions. 
So long as they think they see a prospect of bringing about 
a Rcstoralion, their activity is unwearying. They preach that 
the fate of morality, i>f tho famdy, of property, hangs in the 
balance ; and they call upon the Iriends of order and religion 
to sink all minor diflcrcuces in support of the Monarchy. 
When once thi.s prospect ha.s fsided away, and it Ima bo- 
come.cleur that, if moiaiity, or the family, or property, is to 
bo defended against attack, it inu.st bo by Sijmo othci* 
agency than a Kostoration, it might be thought tliat the 
Right would praciiKC w'Lat they have preached, and show 
themselves ready in ilieir turn to sink minor difleronces 
ill BUjiport of tho most conservative kind of Republic. 
They do nothiug of the kind ; on the contrary, ibo 
lloiiapariisljH themselves do not look upon the possible 
advent of anarchy with greater complacency. Religion 
and ord(?r are very well in their way, bo long as the invo- 
cation of thi rn serves tho <!au8o of Monarchy . But if tho 
cause of Monarchy can bo better served by a temporary 
triumph of irroligion and confusion, the alternative seems 
e<pially agreeable, to the French Royalists. It is possible, 
however, that the inaction of the Sonato may bo duo to 
another cause. The idea which its author entertaiued of 
a tSecond Chamber was probably that of a simple check 
upon the license of tho First ; and tlio Senators may 
plead tiuit, until the Deputies have done something wrong, 
the time for setting them right cannot be said to have 
arrived. In that ease tho luernbtTs of tho Senate cannot 
•o congratulated on their political insight, if the Senate 
is to bo a really influential ideroent iu tho new French 
Constitution, it must deviBo lor it«elf a part which shall 
bo something more than negative. A Cliamber which has 
no traditions, either of dignity or UKefulness, cannot too 
Boon set itself to jutitifying its own existence. The five 
years that have passed away bjuco the war have 
necessarily been years in which barren political difl- 
cuBsions claimed far more than their sliaro of the Logisla- 
taro’fl ihonghtR. Franco must be very much ahead of other 
European eountries if ono result of this misuse of time has 
not been <0 deprive many questions possessing social im- 
portance of the attention which they might justly claim. 
Jf tho Senate wdshes to bo accepted as a permanent factor 
in French legislation, it must show that it knows how to 
spend a Session usefully. 

As yet it would almost seem that, if tho Senate meaufl to 
do nothiug until tho Churnber of Deputies provides it with 
BoriiethiDg to undo, its inaction is likely Wbec^imo permanent. 
The Deputies have hitherto l>oen entirely occupied with 
determining who shall and who flhall not have the honour 
of Bitting among them. Very few disputed elections now 
remain to be fliught over, and when these have been dis- 
piosed of, tho husiucss of the Session will perhaps begin. 
A Session which docs not open till after EDstor is not 
likely to find time hang on its hands ; ami tho Budget, Uie 
long-promised Municipal Roioriii Bill, and tho modificatiou 
of tho law permitting tho foundation of free Univcrsiiicfl, 
will probably furnish sulhciont occupation for the spring 
and Buininer. It is W'cll, on tho whole, that M. Gamuetia* 8 
energies should bo so di.stinctly turned iu the direction 
of finaiu^e. Whenever a Frenchman’s hands arc idle tho 
particular form of niischiof which is found for tliem is liti- 
kcring with tho Constitution, and the less this sabject is 
thought of between now and 1880 tho more, chance there 
is that, when 1880 comes, no serious changitK will boeircctt'd. 
There is no question that Fi’cnch finance admits of amend- 
ment in several respcctH. I'he troweiidoos exigencies of 
tho years inimctliateJy fallowing tho war, oonplotl with fho 
disposition of M. TiriERS to bring back Protection by a eido 
winil, led lo tho raising of an unduly largo proportion of the 
rovenuo by indirect taxation. Tho real revifliou of tho 
French ta:ilf is still to come. M. LIjon Sav i.b not opposed 
to an lm;omc-ta.x in pririeiplo; and ovoii tho sciiooi of 
financiers who object to it as a perinaupnt source of 
revenue will admit that it is au indisi^ensabic instrument 
during that jirovirtiomil period in which inrgi-; readjustments 
of tho national burdens arc being idlected. The Assombly 
disliked au income-tax very keenly, hut then tho IFissembly 
accidentally represented a larger proportion than usual of 
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tho classes on wliom an fncorae-tax would mainly TalL Tho 
Railway Coinpauius kociu in shnro with tht? Customs 
ciutieH lh(j placo of first object of M. (iamhistta’s liiiuucial 
dcit'flfcution. Au artielo in tlio Itcpahliquo ifWw^awd euu- 
jwemtos, .as throe of tho principal objocts which tlio Re- 
publican majority ought to propose to itself, the cessation 
of oil fnrtlier subventions, the rigid rcpayineut of tho 
advances which have boon already made, ami a careftil 
revision of tariffs with a view of losseuing tho coat of 
transjjort. 

Tho m-WB that au I n tern at io mil Exliibition is to be hold 
in Pans in 187S promises to irritate ri*actiouaTy Couhct- 
vativos b(yond cndiiraiiee. They have a)l along persuaded 
thoraiielves that their lives and prf)perti('H uro their own 
only for the mouienr, and that so long us the liejiubhc lasts 
•Wy approach to jv.dificrd security js iiripossiblo. The public 
injHgiiialioiri's easily t)(rtccti iiold of by tbc Spect/rtcle of along 
course of propaml lull for an event wb id I is not to bajjpen 
for two years ; and i bough tlio blindness of the old world i»i 
the tiiiuj of Noah will no doubt be f'red3Mippi‘alcd to by tbc 
Uoyalisis as au example of folly sciircely gn‘ater than that 
of tho Republicans w-ho suppoBc that France will be tranquil 
oiiotigh in 1878 to have any IboughtH to spare for an Ex- 
hibition, tho .steady progress of Um Exhibition l inildings 
will probably make more impression tlinn any discuiuraging 
predictions as to what the stule of alfairs will lie by the 
time tho buildings are liniahed. G'hc Uopiiblic will at least 
have shown that it bolievoa in itself; aii<l in Krimce the 
asHurtmeo that a Government has no fears for the future is 
a considerabio source of strength. Certainly, if it (;onld 
over bo posfjible to regard tho ofioning of another huge 
bamar as a souroo of satis faction, it would he in tho jn-esent 
instance. I'aris ha.^ so long hchl au exccjitional place among 
European capitals that her return to the old ways is a 
inatterof congratulation, f.'von if these ways aro 110 better 
than tho.se of international shopkreping on a large scale. 
When the time arrives, a groat deal of nonseriso will doubt- 
less be talked about tlic fresh career of victory upon which 
mvili'/.ation is entering, and the religious, moral, and iii- 
Tellectual lienolits to derived from seeing in a “ court. ** 
tho ribbons mul jew (dry which in ordinary years aro otily 
to bo seen in shop windows. Rub Iiib-niational ExliU 
bitions have become a regular element of European trade, 
and, as a convenient means of coinpai-itig rhe prodiicis 
of diSerent counties and showing the workrn.m of one 
nation what to imitato or >vhat to avoid in the work ol* 
another nation, they Jiavo a usiful place of their own. 
A vote of T jo,ooo,.:oo francs is to be asked for from the 
Municipaiily' nc.xt week in order to (uiahle tlio PuEiia’i of 
tho Skjntj to put the city into 11 ][)ro])tr slate of preparation. 
Jt is true that under tlio Empire l\irjs had abundant 
opporluniticB of Icai niiig the lessoji that .salvation floes not 
cornu by public works ; but iho war, the Comuiunc!, and tho 
fioriod of political and finiuioial exhuustiuu which followed 
upon those two events, have left a long talc of arrears to 
be xuadu up bol'oro l*ari8 Avill bo abreast of t»tlier capitals 
in tho work of municipal improveimints. tt is cMu*tai)dy 
oxpediciiti that the Kepiiblii' sliouhl nut show aii^' distrust 
of its own ability to meet the reasonable wants of tlio 
oapitid as liberally us any former Govcrnuiciit. 


THE EDINBVRfni REVIEW ON RAILWAY 
ECJONOMKJS. 

fl'AHK Edinhurtjh Review has occiiHioiially couiaiued trea- 
-L iiscs on the eitononiy of railway.s whicli have bi^eii 
rather fanciful than instructive, but tlie odflity of an 
ariiolo on Railway Frofits and Jiosses in tlio cun out 
Bnmber of tho Rt^vu w lias Bcldom boon equalled. Thu 
writer intimates that he is himself an engineer, and that ho 
hae had oxporionco in constructing railways; and his 
flonndest suggestions relate to matters Ixdonging to ins own 
profession. He more than once expresses an opinion that 
railway managers ought to be subordinate to engineers, or 
rather that tho management should bo entrusted to ongi- 
neers. Tho experiment has been tried often and on a largo 
seale; but great engiuoors Imvo managed railways auc- 
ceasfullj, not by reason of their tochuicMi.1 knowledge, but 
beoaase they have possessed administrative ability. They 
would thonibelveB bo the first to admit that other managers 
who have never belonged to tho profession were in their 
ewn deparimeot fully their etjuals. A eom^teut railway 
tttaoager oau easily" master all tbc mcohauioal facts and 


formulas which AlTeot the rapid and eqoaoniiQfd.eondnct.jOl 
traffic. It might almost seem that tbe ar^ele in tho ISdin* 
hiwyh was the first literary effort of the anther. Tlio first 
rulcri of compuHition mustbennknown to a writer who begins 
an esa'iy with the statement that heat is a mode of motion, 
and ends it with the couolusion that miUvays cannot afford 
to cfiiTy coals at per ton per mile. Want of literary 
skill may Ix) readily oxcusod in a statiaiical troaiise, especi- 
ally as tbc article is evidently written inj^erfect good^Caith^ 
but, like nuniy other railway thoorist-s, the Reviewer 
wavers between two difleicnt or inconsistent objects. 
Sometimes bo dofoTids tho InterestH of Bhareholdors, which 
aro, us ho thinks, damaged by tho foci lilies afforded to 
unromunerativo Iraflic. More especjially ho protests 
Against tho practico of running pitsseiigor trains whicli 
are not full enough to return tho lai’gest proportion 
of profit. The extreme discomfort which is caused to 
prtsKcngers by iho contrary system, as it prevails on tho 
Ooiiiincnt, is never appreciated by .stern railway economists. 
As far us tho Reviewer’s moaning can bo ascertained, ho 
would eitiior suppi‘o.s3 all railway ti'alllc in minerals, or 
charge niucli higher rates ; yob bo olsowhero remarks that 
tho competition by sea eurriugo from tho coal-fields of 
Northuniberluud and Durhiim is the main protection to 
the public against cxorbitaiit railway charges. >lo also 
refers, with ap[)cirent credulity, to iin absurd suspicion 
that Railway Companies have obtained possess ion of aomo 
Northern ports for tho purpuso of discouragitig tho use of 
sea-borne coals, Tlio J^^roneli Government is applauded for 
comjielling iho great Companies to construct siibsidiaiy 
lines which are not likcily to bo profitable. When a similar 
ro.snlt i.s produced in England by voluntary enterpriso it is 
regarded us a waste of money. 

It is not only in his mention of the proport iea of heat 
that the enthusiastic advocate of some indefinite ebange in 
the administration of railwnys biggins with the beginning. 
’J'Uo shooing of horses was an early stop in iho progress uf 
discovery which has now reached tho aiagt 5 of tho latest 
iifqnxivoTuoiit in locomoiive.M. “ Tho term ‘ iron-footed * wo 
“ have Hot found applied to tho horsij earlier than by 
*' NoNNirs (*fic) in tho filth century of our era.’’ It may 
ho reinarkHd that horses were ridden and driven twidvo 
eenlurioa earlier. Turning over ono or t.wo pages, ilio 
ad roiring reader will find Innificlf in tho juidst of a calcula- 
tion which proves that in England alone a million and a 
ijiiartor years are annually added to human life by tho 
.*^av^Jg of time produewi by railways. In another place tho 
discursive wnlor, finding that piLSHcngors are eliargcd moro 
highly in proportion to weight than minerals, is puzyierl 
to understand why it should cost eighteen or tw'eaty 
‘‘ times as much to convey a ton of passongors over a 
“ given distance of railway aa it does to convey a 
“ toil of minerals over tho sumo difitance.*’ Perhaps 
his difiiculty will bo dimiriLshod if he considoro that 
cost and value aro not eipii valent tijrms. Wine which 
IS sold at leu shillings a bottle is probably not produced at 
twenty iinies the cost of wiiio which is worth sixpence a 
bottle ; but customers arc willing to give the larger sum 
for tlie growths of the best vineyards ; and fiRouii imsseti* 
gers care more for thoir own conveyance than for that of 
a ton of coala. If the rate for minorala were the same as 
that for first-class fiassengers, minorala would not be sent 
by railway. On the other hand, Railway Companies can 
scarcely bo expected to cany passongers fur tho thirtieth 
part of a penny per mile. 

Tho writer in the Edinhurfjh Review is orthodox as an 
engineer, though ho sometimes bewilders himself in 
labyrinths of statistics. Ho justly condemns tho project 
of .substituting narrow-gaugo linos with light rolling-stocks 
for tho existing railways; and ho lias tho courage to 
vindicate Buunbl’s sovon-foot gauge against modem 
prejudice. As he truly says, tlio working oxponsos of 
the Great Western Raulwa;" were for many years extra- 
ordinarily low in consequence of tho use of tho broad 
gauge ; and it was only bocauso tho break of gauge 
offered serious impedimeuts to traffic that it became neces- 
sary to adopt tho gauge which had been accidentally 
adopted in the rest of the country. It may bo presumea 
that tho writer belongs to an early railway gonersition, be- 
cause he mentions with regret the golden age in which 
railways paid dividends of ten per cent. The first railways 
were ooustructed in the most profitable districts ; and it is 
true that tho Manchester and Liverpool, the London and 
Birmingham, and the Grand Junction for a time paid ten 
per cent., and the Great Westem eight per cent. The railway 
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mania of 1845 1^46 was tlio xjiatatal result of tto first 

burst of prosfMjnty. Tho Xilivhurgh writbr passes over, 
almost without mention, the enormous increase of work- 
ing expenses within tho lost six or seven years. If wages 
id xnatorials had n^maiticd at the level of x868, several of 
a priitcipal linos would have pjud from eight to ten 
jent. during the last half-year. A return of four or live 
per eput. on 600,000,000/.. is a more remarlcablo and inoro 
sfitisfaetoiy result tlian a roLurn of twice the same per- 
centage on 60,000,000/. 

JbVom a confusing mass of relevant and irrelevant figures 
the writer at last jumps to tho startling concltision that the 
mineral trafiic of the railways iu the United Kingdom is 
conducted either at an intinitesinmUy small profit or, more 
probably, at a loss. Ho oven positively asserts that tho 
Midland Railway Company inours serious loss by tho 
carriage of minmile. It is Burprisiiig that Tloanis of 
Directors and railway managers should have wasted 
millions of money 011 undertakings wliich a casual critic at 
once sees to be wasteful and ruinous. The Midland Com- 
pany brings nearly 2,000,000 tons of coal annually from 
Derbyshire to Loudon, with an average run of 120 
miles at about it/, per mile. The Great Northern Com- 
pany has a run of >ibout a hundred and sixty miles from 
{South y^orkshiro ; and the London and North-Western 
brings coal over a longer distance from Jjaucasliii'i!. Tho 
mineral tjuffic of the North-Easlorn Company is enor- 
mous and constantly increasing. Tho olIicej-.s and diroc- 
lors of all ihcBo C/ompanios are incessantly Hcrutinizing 
their accounts; and they luivo never doubtcil that every 
increase of mineral iniftic tends to the advanhigo of 
their ahareholders. Witlnn throe or four yt-ars all tho 
minora] Compnuies hav«i constructed or encouraged branch 
linos to coai-ticlds ])re.vious]y uiiaccommodau^d, and during 
tho same tiiuo tho Great Northorn and tlu) London and 
No7*th-\V<'storn Companies have obtained power to luako 
nn indoptJiideiit line to tho Derbyshire coal-field. In Scotland 
tlm Caledonian mul North Ilritisli Companies are eagerly 
competing for tlic supply of Glasgow ami other markets ; 
and an iiidepciKlent Company has been formed for tho purjiose 
of giving additional nccornni6daiion to tho Bothwcll coal- 
ii(‘ld ; yet no railway expcj't lias ever . nspccted that tlie Com- 
panies were disinliirested public boucfactors. Tho Edin^ 
IrimjfL projector is not unprepared to find a practical 
use for tho mare’s nest which Jio has discovered. He i.s 
convinced that canals liirnish tho proper mode of carrying 
miuenils, and he laments that about t>vo-fiftiis of the total 
mileage nt canals has been appropruited by liailway Com- 
panies. Ill this instance ho has forgotten the interest of 
liis clients, the shareholders, to beexuno a champion of 
roiKsuiuers and i rtjighters. if canal carriage is cheaper than 
railway carriage, it might, be supposed that it would bo used 
to tho utmost possihlo extent by Railway Companies which 
own canals ; yet it is uot-urious that in tJio majority of ca,scs 
the railways supersede water-carriage. It may ho added 
that coal brought by radway is gradually dis]dacing 
sea-borne coal, which lias no tolls to pay, not only in tho 
London niarktd, but iu the iSoutherri coiintios us far as tho 
coast of the Channel. *Tho Iroighters are Ratisfusl; tho 
Companies are satislicd ; but tho Edinburgh R^.wiewer has 
conviuoed liimsolf that both arc mistaken ; and ho will 
probaJfiy find disciples, for there in notliing too panuloxical 
to be believed if only it seems to refiect discredit on rail- 
way ndministmtioh. Those who aro acquainted with 
trafiic managers will be slow to believe that they aro a 
body of iiinoccut dupes. Mr. Lowk informs Civil Engi- 
neers once a year that they are the salt of the earth. 
Perhaps ho may hereafter condescend to relievo from iho 
charge of helplosB stupidity the AixvouTS, the OAKtEi's, 
tho FuuCiii^sKS, the GkiiuUSOns, and tho Undkicdowns. 


AN IRISH SHINDY. 

T he riot at Limenok, in wliicb tho Homo Eulers and 
Nationalists mauled each other tho other day, \h in 
itself perhaps a very paltry matter, but it is highly instruc- 
tive as an illustration of Irish chai^ter and of what would 
naturally bo the result of pving over Ireland to tho Insli. 
There is an old saying, which is in fact iho recurring lesson 
of Irish political history, that, whenever an. Irishman iui49 
to be roasted, there is always an Irishman ready to turn 
the spit. It' Mr. Burr and his friends had their way, the 
bloodshed which has just stained tho stroets of Limerick 
probdbly bo oxtended to other regions, «,ud it is only 


the. authority of the Govemment which keepa thte 4tlEbMiii 
sections oi Irishmen from Hying at each otber^ii ihroflAik 
It is just as well that a semso of tliis danger should, bf 
bix)ught homo, not merely to LihoraU on side of the 
Channel wlio may bo tompliod to coquet with; seditiou fop: 
party purposes, hut to llio Irish themselves.- Nothing oma 
be moro unfair than to identify tho givjut Ixidy of the people of 
Ireland with the cxl ravagonce aud violoiico of cortaiu classes 
of a^citators, and nf the ignorant mob who are misled by 
them ; but tlie difficulty of dealing wdth at letist some stici- 
lions of the population is sliowii, nob only in this disgraceful 
riot, but in tlie jicrvorse und systematic endeavour of Irish 
juries to obstruct tlio course of jusitice by refusing to return 
a verdict of guilty oven in the clearest and most atrocious 
etisen of munier. Tho di.stinciion lietwecn the Homo Bulera 
ami the Nationalists or Keuians XH ajiparontly only one of 
form rather than of substance. They both wisli to see 
Ireland ]ilaetxl under an iudependont Government; but the 
Homo Rulers profess to be willing to try what can be done 
by political agitation, while iho Nationalists scorn such 
Immble-ininiled ways, and demand the libex^ation of their 
country as a matter of right, which, if necessary, they are 
prepared to enforce. It is not Burpilsiiig iliat on neither 
siile ari3 the ohjeexa iu view very candidly avowed. The 
Homo Ralors, bowover gentle themselves, naturally feel 
the necf'ssity of competing with the Nationalists, aud the 
hitter have rc'asons of tlicir own for not too openly acting 
iJio part of Fenians. Tho Homan Catholic clergy, alarmed 
by tlio oiitbre.'ik of Kciiianism — a consjnracy which re* 
pudiated their aut hority — havo steadily supported tJie Home 
Rulers, as a wca])on which may be used aj^ainst the British 
Government withunt compromiBing their character for 
loyalty; and iu the case of the recent demonstration at 
Liuicrick the Roman Catholic Bishop anil a number of his 
<’lorgy expressed approval of the iuteudi^d proceedings. 
Tlie Home Itulcrs hud appircntly, iu tho first instance, no 
cxpcclalioti of being attacked ; but a private warning which 
had been scut to the hitidcrs received confirmation from an 
atteck which was immediately afterwards made on tho 
place whuro iho Homo Rule bandsmen kept their in- 
struments with a view to render them uhcIcks. On Sunday 
lust a formal di.finnco to tho Home Rulers was placarded 
ill Jjimi'rick, rind it waB reported that reinforcements 
were being coJhicted from Tipperary by Nationalist 
ttgciit.s. NovcTtbt‘Icss tho Home Rulers ou Monday 
rnuslcrcil in grcjit iorce and paratlcd tho streets witn 
Ibiirlecri bsnnis ul'miiHic. Their pniccssion was suddenly at- 
tacked by a party of Nutiunalists, about u liuiulred in all, who 
di’uw' out sticks from under their coats, and began what is 
di’scrtbi'd us “a Ircmi’ndmis oiislanghi on theproocssioiiists.” 
The latter fell luick lur a moment, aud then pelted their 
ab.Nailiiuts with stones. A fierce contest, it is said, en- 
sutui, and tho peaceful citi7.enR “ fled in terror when they 
“ saw moil uiid Avumen lying inseunible, and the slxxiot 
“ siuincd with blood ” ; but it is nob iuo probable that tho 
violence of the conlllct has lieeu soiiicav hat exaggerated. 
After the disturbance had been, put down Mr. Butt 
dclivei-ed an address which had apparently been pre- 
pared in expectation of a moro agreeable meeting. He 
iictuall}'’ expressed pride at tho triumphant reception 
given to him, as proving that no violence would mar or 
disHcuhion disturb tlic coiuicils of Ireland in its path of 
IVeedoni. It may be Avell for !Mr. nu’i X to deprecate violonee 
and dissension, but it is ev ident that they cannot bo left out 
of account in any cnioulation of probabilities iu Ireland. As 
long as there is a Homo Rule party tliere is sure to be a Na- 
tionalist party, find if by any chance these two parties were 
anialgamatt^d, a third would 110 doubt immediately discover 
an opening I'or ihsell. Even if political difi’urences were 
hoHlcd, personal jealousy would sow the seeds of abundant 
dissonsions. We xieed only go back to tlio old Irish Par- 
iiiuneut to sco how the national leadei'S continually turned 
ou eooh oilier from motives of rivalry and ambition. The 
fight at Limerick is a significant indication of the spirit in 
which the various Jriah hmtions, if left to themselves, would 
proceed to adjust their difFc^rences. Public qiieations would 
bo discnsBcd with bludgeons and stones, and the most 
eifcctuai argument would bo to crack an adversary’s crown.. 
It must bo remembnrofl that tho outbreak at Limerick 
is by no means an isolated and exceptional occurrence. 
Tiiero havo been other cases in which Homo Rulers Vnd 
Natiomdists have couio to blows ; aud if such things are 
done ill tlio groeu tree, it is easy to imagine what would 
be done iu the dry. 

Mr. Bi n’s speech is also instructive as forecasting the 
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0 ort of polioT which might bo expected from an indepen- 
dent Inah Qovernment. He drew a melancholy picture of 
ihe state of various parts of Ireland which had once been 
the seats of busy industry, but had now ooasod to bo so. Ho 

r inttid to the Shannon, and asked how many shms would 
on its waters if it were in England. Woula they he 
** debating now whether wo should hayo an Amorioau 
** packet station on the Shannon, or would it be roforrod 
“ to the iniserablo arbitmtion of 11 vu merchants to say 
whothoi^ that magniticent river was to bo one of the great 
ports of the world ? Would it bo a question whether 
Galway or Limerick should bo a Tiansutlantic station ? 
Both w'ould be TranHatlantic packet stations if Ireland 
** liud a nativo Parliament to foster native iudu.stry 
“ and ontorpriso/* It is with such visions as those 
that Mr. Burr and his friends endeavour to (latter and 
delude tlioir countrymen, lix'laiid has at {>rosent every 
reasonablo opportunity of developing her re.sourcoH, 
and in point of fact they have t)eon largely developed in 
recent years. Mr. Butt remarked very truly tliat ho had 
seen many projects for the improvement of Ireland break 
down which had boon started with tho fairest hopes ; but 
be forgot that schemes inspired by patriotic enthusiasm, 
without regard to tho pnictical conditrons of success, arc 
not very likely to flourish. Everybody knows tluit, if it 
wore possible to convert Limerick or CJalway into a 
flouriuhing port, there would bo no dilfieulty in finding 
capitiiiisU who would bo glad of so profitable an iuvest- 
mont. Olid Mr. Burr could not do better than employ his i 
eloquence ia demonstniliiig the feasibility of such asehome. \ 
Nothing, however, can be more peniicioiis than tht5 idea > 
that it is possible for a Govern uient to do for a country 
what the country i.s unable or unwilling to do for itself. 
Mr. UuTi' allbcts to look to ** the spirit ot fruodom and the 
power of self-government*’ to foster the ouergh's of the 
country ; but it is evident that ho also cunt cm plates other 
agencies. There can lio very little doul)t Unit one of the 
first thiugs which uu lri.sh Parliament would do would bo 
to waste tho resources of the country in sub.sidies to all 
sorts of speculative enterprises, and in pnitcction to special 
articles of trudo; and it is easy to conceit, r M,c manner in 
which tho favours would bo distributed, ui.<i the kind of 
strife to which they would give rLso. 

it seems to u.s impossible tliat at the pro.scnt day tho 
condition of Ji eland can bo regarded a.s purely an Irish 
question ; but it would bo well if Irisbineti thcmselv'es 
would seriously consider the pro.specls whifdi AVould lie 
before them if there were any chance of tho dreams of 
Homo Hnlo being realized. It may be [iri'sumed that 
wlien tho leaders of that party talk of mi Irish Parlia- 
inent, they have in view a Parliiiincnt in which they will 
thcruselv(?.s be in the asc(judcnt ; bat no impartial poi-sou can 
obsei VO (he luiiguagc and conduct of this set of men without 
aeemg how utterly d(*rititute they arc of those (piiiUtios of 
intelligence and character whic.li arc esacmtial to even the 
lowest, kiinl of staiesmausliip. it is impossible to imagiiia 
a moi*u striking and conclusive argnmeiiL agaiu.sl liotie 
liulc than the exhibition which the ilonie Rulers are go'.>d 
enough to tiiuko of IhcinHclves, and there must surely be some 
ceubiderable number of people in Ireland sbrewd uad soxihihle 
' enough to undorstiind the latul peril of over falling into such 
hands. Itiscuiioms to observe tho iuconsistemy of Mr. lOuiv’s 
remarks with ix}gard to the British Parliauumt. Ho s^iid ho 
had come back from it with tho conviction dcoponeh and 
iucoubitiod that never would Ireland hiive pros])crity, con- 
tenunoiit, and freedom until her people recovered th<? power 
oi making their own laws. Yol iu the next Rcutcnco ho 
spoko of the smallness of tho majority against tiio proposals 
for Parliamentary and municipal reform us virtually a 
triumph, and said that ho expoclcd that both bioa.'sures 
would be carried. When wo pul those statenicnta together, 
they como to this, tliat Mr. Bun’ dcspair.s of over gutting 
justice for Ireland from ibo British Parliament', although 
he admits that whonover ho has a plausible case it receives 
fair atteution. If, instead of vapouring alxiut Home Rule, 
and doing oil they can by low tricks and dodges to obstruct 
busiutss iu the House of Commons, tho Homo Rule mcm- 
ber .4 would avail themselves in a candid and conciliatory 
niaunor of their opportiinitie.s of procuring boneticial legis* 
latiuii for ihoir country, they would have a bettor claim 
to ibe title of patriots. As it ia thoro is little chance of 
Ireland making a proper use of her political iafluonce 
until ahe awrikos to that sense of solf-rospoct which would 
make her ushained of a large number of her present ropre- 
•entatives. 


FACTORY DIFFICULTIES. 

I F Hr. Ceoss is really bent upon recasting the whole 
body of factory legislation next Session he will have 
abundance of worK upon his hands. The oonihsion iu^ 
which tho whole subject ia at present involved Wbnld 
itself give tho consolidator no small tronble. The over- 
lapping of jurisdictions, on tho one side of the officors whose 
business it is to enforce tho various Factory 'and Workshop 
Regulation Acts, and on tho other side of tho School Boards, 
answering as it does to a meaningless and mischievous 
diversity of obligations on the port of parents, makes it im- 
possible to deal with tho (inestion comprehensively until 
some couciusiou ha.s been arrived at with regard to educa- 
tional compulsion. The accnmulatod proofs that tho 
majority of the dangers at present ari.siDg, whether from 
machinery or from unwholesome processes of manufacture, 
are strictly preventable impose a new duty upon the Go- 
vernment, while the cotTOsponding growth of evidence that 
tho workpeople often dislike the necessary precautions 
makes its famlmont additionally difficult. And, to crown 
all, there is too much reason to believe that tho obstacles 
thrown in the way of the Government Inspectors are largely 
due to the unwillingness of the local magistracy to onforco 
tho law. 

The conteuta of tho half-yearly Roporis of tho Inspectors 
of Kaoiories make it increasingly clear that the first 
step towards any real reform is to relievo them of one 
whole section of their present duties. Mr. Redqrayk gives 
a piteous account of the anomalies with which ho has to 
deal, or rather with which ho is powerless to deal, in tho 
luattor of attendanco at school. In many of tho agri- 
cultural districts haudieriiits of various sorts are carried 
on, and the children employed in them are subject to tho 
regcilatiuns of tho Workshops Acts, and aro consequently 
compelled to attend Bchool. These same children, when 
they leave their handicraft and take work from a farmer, 
come under tho Agriuultnral Children’s Act, and con- 
sequently, the Act being in all but a very few places 
wholly inoperative, aro not compelled to attend school. 
Mr. llEiXiitAvs naturally finds it difficult to convince a 
widow, struggling for .subsi.steTico by straw-plaiting, that 
the law ia fair which makes her send her child to school be- 
fore it ia allowed to earn a few ponce a week, and imposes 
no similar stipulatton in the case of her neighbour, whoso 
child is oruployod in agricultiiro. In some districts the 
only result of sotting up a School Board has been 
to deprive the Factory Acts of some of their stringency, 
tho School Board having power to exempt childnm 
from alLendanco at school at twelvt), while the Work- 
shops Act enacts that they shall remain at school 
till thirteen. One result of this inconsistency is that a 
child who is kept at homo or allowed to idle about tho 
streets may claim the benefit oS the exemption, while, if tho 
child Cinds works at a factory, tho obligation of sending it 
to school revives. Thus as long as a child of twelve is of ijo 
U.HC cither to its parents or to its employer, its education 
may be neglected ; so soon as it becomes of use to either, 
its education ia at once resumod. Tho only remedy for 
these inconsistencies— inconsistencies which do so much to 
bring tho law into disrepute— -is to reduce all tho many 
shapes which the process of getting children to school 
against thoir own will and against their parents’ will now 
assumes into some regular and uniform obligi\tiosi, regu- 
larly and uniformly enforced. If every parent were com- 
pelled to send bis child to school up to a certain age, thcro 
would bo no need for sending inspectors all over the 
country to see, not that children go to school, but only 
that children eEm)loycd in certain industries go to school. 
The iii^o of ihe^actory Inspectors would then be loft free 
for those parts of then* work which already make greater 
demands on ihem than they aro well able to answer. There 
is quite enough to occupy their full energy in the iuvesti- 
G^tion of cases in which children above the school ago have 
been kept at work for more than the legal number of hours, 
or in which tho protection against avoidable aooidoni.« 
which workmen in factories may claim from their em- 
ployers is illegally withheld. 

Tho difficulties which beset an Inspector in bringing 
home charges of overwork aro forcibly shown in a B^ort 
from one of Mr. Baxse’s Snb-lnspoctors. This officer 
hoars that a young Polish Jewess bis been kept at work 
for twelve hours on Sunday, for twelve hours again on 
Monday and jim Tuesday, and Wednesday for. twenty-four 
hours at aatr'^toh. Tho girl swears to th^ mots, as 
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regards the Sunday her testimony is borne out by the eru 
denco of the woman with whom she lived, who sw^rs that 
a messenger came from the tailor to say that she mast come 
^to work at once, and that she did not rotum till after ton 
‘^'^at night* The case is dismissed because two frionds of 
the defendant swear that on the Sunday the girl did no 
work at all, while a woman whose sweetheart works for the 
defendant swears that she went to the shop at 1 1 o’clock 
on Tuesday night, and saw the girl sitting there, not 
working. In another case a dew tailor was charged with 
working a girl after 9 r.M. The Sub-Inspocfoy wont to 
the workshop at 9*45 p.m., saw the workroom ' lighted up, 
and heard the noise of sewing- niachinos. He could not get 
admission for some minutes, and was then told that the 
girl ho was inquiring for had gone home. Noticing a 
BUspioioQS swelling in a hod which stood in the room, ho 
turned down the clothes and found thu girl completely 
dressed. This case also broke down, because the girl swore 
that she had left off* work at 9 p.m., and instead of going 
home, bad lain down under the bedclothes to cure a head- 
ache. It would not havo argued any special incredulity 
on the part of the magistrates if thiiy had refused to 
believe tlio evidonoo for the defence in either of these cases. 
The inducomeuts to girls not to inform against their 
employers Eire very strong, and where, as in both those in- 
stances, a girl, even on the defendants* own showing, 
is found on the promises at unlawful hours, it is not an 
unnatural presumption that she was there for thu pui*po.so 
of doing work. Neither the surroundings of the work- 
shop nor the company of the employer are usually at- 
tractive enough to dotain girls after their work is over. 
To all appearance, some modification in the statnto is i^e- 
qnirod which shall make the proof of a breach of the law 
xnoro self-acting. 

A large part of these Reports is as usual token up with 
details of thu injury to hcaltLi resulting from unwholuKomo 
occupatioiiH, such as tho manufacture of whitu-lcad, and of 
the mutilations caused by tho use of unfciiccd machinery. 
As regards tho former, a great part of the difficulty arises 
from the unwillingncHS of tho workmen themselves Ui hike 
tho precautions whicJi are recommended to them. *J'he 
wearing of i’espirators very greatly lessens the injury done 
by bivathiug in poisonous matttjrs, and tho use of over- 
clothing lessens the action of these same poisonous tnaUers 
on tho skin. But where these- re.^^pirators and over-suits 
are provided by tho employers the workmen often make 
difficulties about wearing them, and though conscientious 
manufacturers' insist on thu.se objections going for nothing, 
there are many of course who think that their obliga- 
tions are sufficiently fulfilled when tJiuy havo given th(;ir 
workmen tho means of protecting ihcuiselvcs if they like. 
In some processes it is diffl(?ult for tho employers to 
ensure that children are not allowed or ordered by the 
adult workmen to incur serious risks for the mcro purpose 
of saving a little time or a little trouble. Thus a largo 
number of accidents can be traced to tho practice of clean- 
ing machinery whilst in motion. Even when this is strictly 
forbidden by the master, and printed notices forbidding it 
have been posted in every room in the factory, tho men 
often order children to break tho rule, with the fx'cqucnt 
loss of their lingers by way of cousoquenco. It has been 
suggested to the masters that, in engaging workmen to 
snpuintend machines, they should make them sign an 
agreement to pay, by way of deduction from their wages, a 
certain compensation to any person who may be injured 
firom this cause. Their answer has been that the men 
would not consent to any such contract, and that an 
attempt to require it of them would only lead to a sirikt?. 
Of course an obvious objection to such a provision would 
be tho difficulty of proving tliat thoro was not a tacit 
understanding between master and that a certain 

amount of work was tb be done in a given time, and that 
any regulation which conflicted with this undeistanding 
should be disrugorded. It would be easy to dismiss a man 
who filled to get tho proscribed minimum of work done, 
tliose who, rather than bo dismissed, continued to have 
the machinery cleaned without any regard to tho agreement 
about compensation in case of accident would feel that tho 
contract^ instead of being a means of getting the law more 
strioily olmod, was in roality only a moans of shiRing 
the cost or disobeying from tho master’s shoulders to 
theirs. Tho whole subject bristles withdifBculiios ; but at 
the same time it so nearly concerns tho health, and ever 
^tho livA, of a large and important class?-that‘ it is nob the 
tho duty of the Government to give it careful and early 
attention. 


THE FAMlklAIl TEMPER. 

I T is a saying uf Poscnls that in proportion os p^ple 
thotnaelvus thoughtful and intelligent they find orighmltty 
in others, (’ommon minds, ho observes, see no diireranc6.'aiw> 
think nil men alike. This mnark throws light on- that habit of 
familiarity towards all created things which is to be noticed as a 
chnruetenstic of common minds, or ^.s constituting the eemiuoD^ 
side of a class of minds ihtil in other respecU are not to be in* 
eluded in tho same category — a patronizing IkmiliariU as opposed 
to that deftTciitUil poHturo of mind which is n^d-^iriu where more 
is Bisumed limn tbo eye, which is re8pc(;trul as not knowing 
what may Ixi lie.hind, and as yet iindiscemod, in any object to 
which altontion given. There is a tendency in somo pec^le to 
bring down whatever comes before them to their own level in 
order to comprehend it, and, in comprehending, to belkve that 
they ri.«o above it. They must find out Komo quality in which 
they are equal, if not superior, and ndjiist all to this scale. Until 
they can putronizo they are at scmi ; their use of speculation and 
judgment is to reduce every thing to their own standard. This 
done, they aro happy. In what they do understand they lose the 
thought of what is beyond them. Nothing tends more to self-oom- 
plaeoiiey than divesting things of their mystery, seeing through and 
through them and knowing all about them, or, which is the same 
thing to this sort of people, ns.'^uining that they do. Byachemiatjy 
of this kind wu see thu loftiest mattcis eoeily dispose of by men 
of the muaiicst intelligence, who cannot Ix! at rest under a sense ol 
mystery, nut being really able to eutertuin such an idea otherwise than 
vaguely, as somcUiiug uueomfortahlo and superfluous, to be bustled 
out of the way and out of sijjht, and finally ignored and forgotten. 
So they bring to the front tljo least august quality of the oUe^ 
before Iheiii. They iiccommodate the point of view to laeir 
habit of mind, which is patronage j in patronizing the mystery 
they sot them solves above it. Wo see this strikingly ui theroligloiis 
language of the vulgar, which always patronizOB the object of its 
professed devotion, as thu artiticer first mudo his idol snd th^ 
bowed down to it. Re6}ieot is the one quality always absent in- 
vulgar enthiiRiosni *, it recognizes nothing beyond its own slgbi 
or visiim, nnd ai^.siiines that it knows all that is to he known, or at 
least that need W contemplated or dwelt on. As an instance we may 
take c.ld ugc as the attribute in greatoat favour with the crowds in 
Gospel llallH and Ilallelujah Bands. Uf courscj old age is venerabls, 
but tlie popular idea of it usually implies patronage. “ Old ** is tho 
coiunion ( xpro-ssion of familiarity, of knowing all about a man. It 
ia tho pet prefix ; brothers and Hi.stoi's, boys and girls, call one another 
“ old and it always meiina, if wo go deep enough, a perfect out- 
and-out knowledge of lhc‘ character. The member of tho family who 
is iiioMt clearly seen through is called old. Moreover, as appliod 
popularly, the word is never wholly dissc^ciated from weatnw 
or decav, or, at best, from womlcr that (U>c.#iy has not set in. 
lu truth, perennial youth is tbo more fittinir idea to attach 
to things spiritual ; and to Uilk of the good olcl Bible ” and “ the 
good old C/hurch ” is almost to insult them. AVe feel indulgently 
towards this promiscuous use of th» term in tho hymns wd 
devotions of negroes, as an ellbrt of thuir self-respect cnaonvouriiig 
to place ihemHOlves on a level with awful themes and subjects, 
whether Wuicn or terrible j but their Ole Zlons, Olo Moses, Olu 
Satans, Olo Pharaohs are not phra.ses to imitate j and wo could 
well havo spared tho signal exaraplo of Mr. Gladstone's wide 
range of symputliies shown somo tiiuo since in a popular oddiess, 
where he warned the assembly not to sock the remedy for the 
iloeper sorrows of tho himmn heart in art or science, hut m some- 
thing which in a well-known hymn is called “ Tho old. old storyj** 
and referred his hearers, who encouraged him with their cheenk 
to thrt leaching of tho old, old story to be foimd in tho Good 
old Book. Tho Gospel is not an old story \ it is good nsws, 
and, if half the Bible bears this epithet, it is emphatically «- 

S lained why, because the new supersedes it, and that which 
ocaycth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. And, as the Now 
Testamout is always new and the Gosjwl always nows, so is the 
Ohurch never old, but always the Bride. We may properly enough 
e^iU the fabric old, because it is an admitted fact that uibrics decay, 
but never the living body. 

T'his turn of mind, where it exists, cxtjreises itself on the whole 
bphon? of observation. The habit of appropriation, of connectii^ 
self with tho thing obeerved, and bo establinning a f^und of easy 
faniiliarily, is sclf-asserliou, and theit^foro is not likely, when 
onco it has got a hold, to die out fur want of practice.^ The 
word dear is constantly applied to the samo use as M, as indeed 
aro lunny other cognate opithets. T^sed j)lajfuUy and by chance, 
it is a pleasant expletive, but the habitiiiu recourse to it be* 
tokens the patronizing turn of mind, ns is shown by the inatinct 
of choosing out the least dignified quality in the object thus takeii 
to the bosum of iotinmey. Thus we hear of tho " dear oldmatr*’ 
the dear little fellow ” \ ** this dear old beau of mine.” as 
Miss Auston makes Mrs. Elton any. Peraona more or Im diatliK 
gui8lied,and intellectually or socially superior, are often talcen .down 
and brought to the speakeris level by this method. The use of 
tho Christian name where intimacy docs not sanction such freedom 
is a verv marked habit of the familiar temper; it ieiir favourile 
means oi self-essertion, of say ins I am at least m good as you.*^ 

There may have been a lime wnen the liberty was uoti a liberty ; 
bolt tho habit is clung to the more resobttely less it hai'monixee 
, with present relations, often jan-i^q on the listeners* ears with an 
annoyance beyond wnat reason juaiific;^ But the troth is, onr 
Ohristian name U one of our most private and personal poasehsioDS ; 
and as it is, as is often asserted, among tho most delocious of sen- 
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Bt^iioEs to hi'&r it tirat ueod whore iin incronseof intliriiicy, or more 
th:ni intiiii.ury, is desired, so it otlend.s tho ear wheru iho rijrlit 
• iri iHifiinued on prounds in which we cannot acquitoee. This 
pciTsotiul aspocl ot’thi) (]uoaiion Jina indeed in tho hachprround ; hut 
it prohthly quickens our Hyniiwthy when wo luiar llie liheitv taken 
with aiinlKer iu ca-sos whom il aniouuU, ah it Hoiiietinies does, to 
an outrapo. But ii' thia uietliod ol’ .sinpiiiip nut and ostahliehiup 
a Iktrsoual relation whom none such fairly exists in irritatiup tm 
, tho one hiuid, the liimlliarf Imo nnd eu'^y liMiquM* can shock our 
, Uate (Usually in tho opposite diroeliou liy clas.Mijip iu a lump 
pereone w'ho have a ripht tn he indiMduali/wl. It is a failtiru 
.in maunorfi to cojivoy tho impres&iou that >(*u rhus-i indi.sennii- 
juntoly ns oiie of a TiuiiibiT or luultiludi*, with no fuitlier iveop- 
uition of hiiu, a luuu who hriH nrri\ed nt. the n.wo and .station to 
.bo known as liiinaelf; and this is an incivility very eoiiijuoa w-iih 
; people of this temper, wdio ae.t on tin- .same piinciple wh(‘Lher 
.thny pul theuiselvofii on an etpjality witJj a suporinr hv hn* iumiiiav 
a desjpiiatiou, or atleiiqd to place thenu'cAxos aliove their equals 
by ipuurmp their indi\idiiiililv. (.)f enur.se there are cases of tho 
lUW t>f this «fwy toiio when* t^ie iuqnilso helojjps to Ininiivn nature 
oolloclivoly, w’liei’o them in no pri\alo «ir personal end, hut a 
united cth»rl to iis.scrt a conmion hiimauitv. All pxat men wlio 
play a conapicuoua part hofore tho world are disliicjuisiied hy aoino 
epithotf ahtirevmtiou, or uicKnuiuo ii->ed to laiii^^ th(‘.u] down to a 
levid, on aomo oue or moro puinL», w iih tlie )]n-anc.st. When tho 
,X)4(fliah army called Wolluij^toij Old No.sey, and the J-Vouch calhal 
Napoleon Ic pvlU cryioru/, it Avaa a jiatnral elfort to riii;rp,.st that 
, thuir conquorlii;,’' heroes Win-i- hnl men niter all, men like lhtiiu.«4*Kes, 
with tho conditions of ordinary loinumity saried only by .'^oiue 
uudigiiillod eccujjtrieitv'. Such miUiial vents of iVadiiig are a 
.necessity; without tlicui the world could not stand tho vanous 
tymnaiw lualer w’hicli it is jruvernod. 

This* touo is iibsolntcly uppobod lo tho poetie.il ttaupera- 
maxiti Fur, while shallow rniiid^ h'so nil Tlmu;rlil of whut may 
ho deep and luddon, in (ht^ liuiry tt) eslnhll.^li .somo persoiml 
relation to what is iM-yond iiml above them, and are tima i 
, Ind instinctively to attach their obberv«ti«»u a»\d interest ou 
iho obvious or tho weak siile, the poetical .‘^pirit >dNsa\H uKsuinert I 
liioro than it sees, and approaches every objoet with ivwremMi and 
natrong belief that iiuicJi is lihhlen from view. Ikxitry j.me.sM*s, 
and still thinks that more remain.s behind : llie hiiniliar, ]udroni/.- 
iug tiuujK'r heUevea what it secit to be all, or tluit whal lie.s unseen 
can ho infurml at « ;^rlanct> iVom wJniL lie.s open Indore it. Take, for 
. itLsiunen, the held i>f ob.sorvatioii that lit .s out ol‘ doois, and is only 
. indirectly conncctod with huuianity. 'I'he one lei'\o n* )>rorcs.ses to 
understand all that it sees; tin* other bows lu'loma mvMlu’y hidden 
everywhere. It is tho way Aviih some people to imerpvet overy 
.action of tho lower creation, to iiecmint. for every movement, to 
glvn a rea.son tor all that puzzks olher ftdks/ Tlie dobigna, 
uiutivi.*a, afrcction.s, antipalhica, inclinations, of hird.s, kiuMs, am! 
iishes, are u printiHl hook to ihmn. ft is a buM’, cheerful habit of 
tJji)Uglit, and one can hardly say lUat there is any liJinri in it ; yet 
it VwVcittvs a curtain fueling oi' irritation, and a synqutiiy towards \ho 
emature.s thus Hiialysial, which is probably tin* result of a, .-a'U.si* 4 >f pur- 
HCnal grievaijco — our turn may ooiue next. 'I'liat every croateil tiling 
'has a secret not to bo ptmutratud is our counter lu-gumuiit against 
tills uudociou.'i insight. Kvervthiiig has il j iiicompreliemiblu aide, 
its myslory not lo bo reached by profes.^ud iutcrpmler.s. To c-know- 
lodgo no such tii'caua is an outrage ou the universal reserve. One i.s 
somotimus almost disposed to resent for a robin, a spider, ora worm, 
this anectatiou of absolute iuliunw^ , lUi;*, kn\>\v\ng the why and the 
whoreforo wf evorylhiug- Horatio wa.s probably one of tUeso t.oo 
clavor philosopliow, provoking llamh't at lust l-i the immortal set- 
dawn. Boelry is as observant ns lbe.so sclf-wi.so okon el's, but 
.9, tops short of explaining and accounting for all things. Jt is not 
ashamed of ignorance, and is couU*nfud to give it.s gues.Hu.M siiuplv 
£or guosacs ; dignifying by the recognition of a hidden iiDiUtainuhfo 
anoaQing all that it cannot coniprolumd. Wordsworth ha.s happily 
cuKprcjKicd this perjde.\ity in his pastoral of the Tet JiUinb,” where 
little l^rbara l.jOWtliwaite is made to spoculute on the Liiuh still 
-iqgl^ng at its cord after she had done all that liumuu thought 
could ao fur its ease and delight : — 

It will not, will not ro.-it ! J*oor n ratlin', emi it Ito 

That ’tin thy inutherV heart wiiirh in vv.irkini' .so in thre ? 

Things that I know «o£ t\i hebkn. to tfivv nrr r//'ro-, 

And dreama uf tbingN wliicli thoii nrUli. r .sp« ifor in.;ir. 

Xfuc iutimacy is thu test, whether the subject be beast. 

JBverythiijg' Ium h character of its own, siqwm«Ulod to its character 
OB one of a spucies. j\uthiiig can be road uirhiuid. The whole 
aiatior is a question td' the state of mind. Whine there is no undue 
a^ftfisaartiou our taste will not be otbmded. Tlie point of course is 
and before whom, to patronize. We all jaitronizu and read 
j^h other oiY in the sanctiLy of rual iutiiu.'U'.y. What w'e object to 
is tiu3 habit which transgresses tliesu bmuuis and lalccH a stand, 

, whether towards things or persons, whudi tho re4ility of the posi- 
lieu does uoi warxuuU 
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fnilE (dose connexion of religious nnd imlitical idf^as is a com- 
X monpbu’i*. both of philosophy nnd of bistoiy, and, in ipito of 
l^poarauces or presumptions to the contrarv, it is not less 
exemplified in tho annals of the New 'l\\yrld than of tho 
sold* aho older Adams showod a sound instinct when he advised 


the Abbi5 Mably not to treat tho War of Indopoudenee without 
iirst miistoring the Church aysiom of New BngiaiMl ; and another 
ftuuLe critic of American society and political economist arguo.a 
from his obuorviitions of it tho necessity of a harmony between 
the I'uligiona and political scliGmoB suiUkl to a jteople., 
religion of a people has m fact always, and especially emce tho 
introduction of Uhrhitianiiy into the world, been an integral 
part of its history. And there is perhaps no period to whic^ 
tiiis rciuiuk mart) obviously applies than to the hist century.^ 
Thu wild at tempt of the old trench revolutionists to obliterato 
till) very luiiue and memory of the Ohristiun faith from tho 
huuiaii mind seems only to nave forosliadowed, if it did not in- 
troduce, a time when, in the vulgar cant of a school of 
moduru w'ritors, “ the religimia question is th« order of 
tho day.’’ Nor is tho force of this observation at all diminished 
hy the fact, if such it bi*, that a groat deal of tho anii- 
CathoUc or anti-Ohriathui fueling prevalent in France iust now 
is due lo the aliiding intiiienco of the two great wrilurti who are at 
once the nwusturs of French stylo in its two pruilujuinant form?, 
and the leadurs of ][)urliapa tlie most formidable ad.Maull ever made 
ou Clirkliauity • Bous^u and Voltaire. For in no couuti-ies are 
politics and religion so^exlricably mixed up at this moment as in 
(irrmany anil b'raiice. But if wo cast back out ghinco on Iho last 
ccoturv of Europuiin history, tlie prominent part played by tcU- 
giouH ideas in its dovolopineiit bt'cotnou luoi'o signally conspicuous. 
t:>iuco the temporary downfall of tho whole ecclesiostioal sy.sluiu iu 
France, every J^ui'opean rountry has been clisturbini by somo 
vaiiuty of the great conhvsi between Church nnd Stale which 
Hhook Christciidom to its foiiuilulioiifl in tlio days of Hildebrand. 
Jn the South the Pope has buen linally stripped of tho temporal 
sovcTuigiily enjoyed by hia pred<*res.'*ors for upvvaril.'i of a tlumsaud 
tears; in the North a great Protf.\Htunt Fmpiie Jnis come into 
Luiug which troata his spiritual authority with as little respect os 
Italy has shown lo hia civil ci'own. Jn our own country tho air 
has ken ringing with the din of religious conirovorsios both in 
the civil and the OLvlesijL*>ticidi apheru. Tho repeal of the Teat Acts, 
Catholic Emancipation, Irish l)ise.sbabii&hineut, aro th^ uutwai;d 
3vmbols of a reli;^iMiis rovohilioo wUicJi found uxpietwLoii in tho 
spiriUml domain in those two gre.at iiiovemenU, llio Evaiigeliciil 
and Tractarian, that ha\u swept auece^sisoly over the face 
of the Establi.sliud (Jliurch ajicl have left on it their in- 
delible traces, while, tlio secoml is atill in active operation. 
'J'ho same li'micnt/iition of thought which in one inuic gave birth 
to the French UevoJution, and in another lo the Catholic or 
l/allHilicizing reaction in J’luglaiid and France, has issued in (tw'- 
luany in a m))id succession of pliilosopliical and theological sdiools, 
wliich it Wiiuld take us too far from our immcillaiu subject even 
t.) recount, still more to churactcrizo. \\ hut, then, during this 
century of l£-'» n religious enthusiasm and conllict iu Europe has 
been tho religiou.s condition of oiir Trunsnllaiil.io bvethron Y 'fhey 
had rejected, wo know, with angry disdain, the bloated ariatocrncies 
and pamperi'd hierarchiee of the Old World. Hut what w^ua said 
of nature m.iy be appiiudiis truly to religion — v.)ptiliin furedf tarn^i 
iisquc rrtnrn‘f., 

A remarJiiiblu paper which has appeared in the Centennial 
number of the Amirican KevLrtw may huli» u.s to tto.swcr this 

qiiehtjou. It belongs,” .sajs CcibcT, ** to Ainericaii liberty to 
Hcparaiu entirely from tlio political government tho in.slitiitioii 
Avhich has for its object tho support and dilTusiou of religion.*' 
Yet even to tins day tho prograuimo Jin.s been but imporfeclly 
ciivried out, nnd it remains to bo scon whether it will Do found 
Ciipablo of easiiT application in tho futui-e. At tho time of 
tho liovolution thuro was some sort of civil rocoguitiun of the reli- 
gious principle in all tho thirteen Colonies, though not tlic saroo 
In all. Ev(*rywberf) lliore wore religioua te.sts, and in tho 
Southern colonio.*^ tho Episcopal Church enjoyed a legal status; 
in New Jersey and New Y^orlt, though not foimally cstabliNhed^ 
it basked in tho full sunshiuo of oilicbil favour and support ; in 
Delawai-o and Pennsylvania tho franehiso was deiiiod to all who 
did not profess fnilh in Christ ; in Maryland, founded ou principles 
of complete toleration by a Kouiaii Catholic, tho rites ol Oatl^c 
worship wore strictly forbidden. Nor was this state of things 
entirely or abruptly swept away by tho Be volution. On the 
contraiy, tho constitution of every State framed under the De- 
claration of Jtidopondcnce, except that of New York, retained 
some connexion or Church and S^ito. The exclusion of Homan 
Oatholica from the fironchi.so for a lime suiTiyod in^ all. In 
Maryland and Massachusptto WHef in tho Christian relinon was 
roqu’iri^ tor all pnbiie offices ; in Pennsylvania a belief in God 
and in tho inspir|j^n of tho Bible; in Dolawnro a belief in <tiLB 
Holy Trinity ; in Georgia and the Ourolisasa profession of JW* 
testantism ; in Maiylaud and South Carolina the State recogniaed 
the duty of supporting religion. And publicists and statesmen 
still maintained in the strongost terms the absolute necosaitj in 
every well-ordered State of the public support of Ohristlau wor- 
ship and its mi tiisters. Simeon Howard or Boston even insisted 
that a GoTornmout which neglected this obligation was guilty of 

a daring off rant to Heaven.^' Chief Justioo Parsons aim Jndge 
Story spoke in tlie saiuo esnse* The great ohauge whiah 
htis oocurrud since then is attributed to tliroe co-opesating 
enusos; partly, of course, to the progress of the modern theory 
of a purely secular Etate, but partly also to the practical 
difficulties arising from the great number and diversity of religious 
orgamsatioos in America, and from the conscioutious j ' ' * 

entertained by some of these sects to the acceptance of 
recognition or support The reeok be traoed in the i 
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bolween th© lanjjpiagso of the Deo 3 hration of Tndependonce, which 
IW iocliuiipa » Roleniii appeal to the Supreme Judge oi the world, and 
of the (hitiar) Fedem Ooustilution, which coutaiBs bo reference l(j 
leligioxi^ Q}&copt ill the shape of a strict prohihition of ail religiotia 
tests. And the legislation of the separate States was gradually 
Ksvised on the* some model. For the first time, theT(?foru, since the 
eslahliflhinout of Ohristianitv under Coiistantino, all the ditlcTont 
ChrisHon conimunioua wore left free to jostle each other on of^ual 
terms; and it becomes on all accounts an iuteroating inqmrr, 
how tiieu* relath'e strength assorted ilnolf under these novel con- 
ditions. 

At tlie beginning of the Revolution four lai-gc bodies toweled 
conspicuously above the n^at— the Congregational ists, Ihiptista, 
Angliciuis, and Presbylcrinus. First in intiiionco and nuiiibeis 
came the Oongregationalists, with some seven huiidrijd churchtis, 
and a well-truiut*d ministry w'ho prided Iheniselvcs on theiiOenrn- 
ing, and enjoyed u high social standing and authority. N«Kt in 
imiuerical strength, but at a long intcr^|L must b' reckoned the 
IhipliKts, with II bout half ibe miniber of cHViri*heR,aiid insisting, un- 
like the Cougregaiioualists, cm the claiiuB of •* lowly preaching,” and 
au unlearned niinislry. Third in ordtu* stood what wiia known 
tua “ the Church i»f Fngland in the Colonies,’' which was the oldest 
religious body in iho country, and inn braced a maj*)rity of the 
highop classt's. Hut, nolwithblajiding the political support and 
prestige it had hillieito en joyed, it had n fatal elouient of weakness 
in the want, of a native Episcopate, ond in its consequent depend- 
Giice on the motle^r-country for its supply of clergy, who were 
always more or le>s liable to the suspicion of Bubsorvicucy to tlus 
political dosip ns of t ho Uoioe Government. It appears also that 
in* Viiginia ami Maryland, where the Ohiireh w^ns moat powerful, 
tlif) careloss lives of the clorg\' hnd alicmatiMl jwjjular sympathy ; 
nu<l when the Hcvolutimi ciinic, their intiueneo was still further 
diimoged by their impolitic, though no doubt conscientious, ad- 
horonce, ns a body, to lirilish interests; many of thorn r^vcii 
scrupled, like tho Nonjuvors in England a century earlier, to take 
the oaths reipiircd by the new Constitution or to omit the prayers 
for the lung from llie public service. In Vennsylvania Dr. While 
■was for some time tlio only clergyman. The Presbyterians were 
about (5qua] in the number of their laity, though not of their clergy, 
to the hlpLscopaliana, and had bome three hundred churches, then* 
main btrength lying in the ISIiddle Stat(!B, and their oidginal mem- 
bevs being alino.si e.vclusively of Scotch or Irish extraction. They 
aspired, like the C ^ongregatiomilist.s, to a learned ministry, but their 
prejichers wore carcfidly trained to speak witho?it notes, and so strong 
wjiR the objection to written sermons ** thata man's repultition would 
bo ruined should his manuscript be seen." Unlike the Episco- 
palians, they took the popular pule in tho Revolution, in accord- 
ance with their democratic priiicip]e.s. Tin*, remaining I'rotestant 
bodies wore of very inferior iinportKiice, while the whoIi 3 mimhcr 
of Homan Catholic clergy in tint country did not exceed tweiity- 
siv, aud the Catholic service was only Holcinni/ud publicly m 
Philadolplua. If we contrast the relative position of xhvm 
various communities a century ago and now, tno cliaiige is very 
remarkable. Tlio (Jongregationalists, who then doubled tho size 
of any other body, now stand seveiitb, ■while tho Wesleyans, \vho 
were then nowhere, rank conspicuously first. Tho Baptists uve 
still second in numorical oitmr, and the PreBbylerians come 
third; Imt then follow Homan Oatliolice, “ Christians,'' liUthewns, 
Oongregationalists, Episcopullnns, Tested, however, by the number, 
not of *^sitiingF,” but of churches, the CJongregalionalists and 
EpiscopaUans would come next to tho Roman Catholics, while, 
according to the standard of Church property, the Roman Catholics 
mnk second and the Episcopalians tifih. But ft)r a due appreci- 
ation of their comparative numberfl wo inuat bear in mind tho 

S owth of population, ■which has multiplied elevon-fold during tho 
teml, whilo the churches havo multiplied thirty-seven-fold, 
proeontiug now 72,ocx> churches for a population of 3S millions, or 
ono chur^ for every 529 souls, instcaa of 1,950 churches for 3|| 
millions or ono for every 1,700 soul©. It is certainly a striking 
illustjratiou of the working of tho voluntary principle, that a Oliurch 
which seemed at the time to be abipwrccted by the Revolution, 
tind which, inoreovor, had previously been accustomed to depend 
mainly on State support, should now rank fifth in the amount 
of its property. ^ As tho writer to whom we liave rofem^d 
obsorvofs, in America *' tho Church, of Hooker and Tillotson has 
certainly shown herself able to go alone.” But still luoiv remark- 
able tiro the rich enfjowttiont.M of thi^ Afethiidistd and Rrnuan 
Catholics, who a century ago had nothing at all. Tlicw stutiKlics 
fy> for to prove, on tho most supcrticittl view, that the ecclesiastical 
and hierarchical principle is not dcpondoiit for its \iudity on State 
connexion or support. On the* other hand, the violent religious con- 
troversy about the editcation question wnich is rajring at this ino- 
tnent in the United States^ and which miLst at no distant date chal- 
lenge tho attention of thefiegislature, would Btifiiciently illustrate, 
if any proof were needed, the pmctkal impossibility or dmwing a 
sharp Ime of demarcation, undor whatever system of establishod or 
uni>stalilished Churches, between secular and ecdeslastical politics. 
On the intemal development of religion in America during this 
same period we imiy have something to say on a ihture occasion. 


A HAEPY DAT. 

10 IURESQT 7 E writen liave often described in attraetivo 
colours tlie delights of a public holiday, when careworn toil 
caste oif its usual |[^my costume and disports itself in piimiUvu 
gaiety of heart. It is pleasantly supposed that on such oeoamns the 


hnTd-w^>rked artisan obtains a nocessary respite from lalMur ail#' 
fatigau, and v^t liras to his overj’day tasks refreshed and invigorated^' 
.Judging, however, from the ’^experiouce of successive 
•lays, it may be doubted whethor holiday-uiakers really derive sO' 
much plouBiire and exhilaration fro )i‘ these festivals as is theoreii»* 
ally aRsumerl. There onn of courae bo no question as to -the gootl' 
ititeiuioritf with which the Bniik Holidays Act was passed, but the 
practi<*al eomiit ions undei* ivliieh it in carried out are certainly not • 
<u>ndm*i\-e to enjoyment. As far as Easter b concerned, it woukl' 
be iuinusHiblo to clionse a more inappropriate season of tho 
yt^jtr ior hulidiiy-maki ng. The weather is ahnost invariably 

dank and di'^iiml. nud uufavouralile for excuraions, ('specially in 
case of people who eauiiot iriuke sure of shelter. Good Friday- of 
coorsi' stands bv it -<elf, and nothing ean be more natural and proper 
than thuL business aliould l>i' su>)<oiuUvl ou that day. But these ia 
110 reason -n li y blaster Monday sliould l^e made a statutory holiday' 
oil its own areoinit, and it. is obvious that it fulls at a time of year 
which is alwuidlv uusuit ible for holiday purpo.ses. It is simply throw* 
iug away a holiday to take it at such a season ; and, indeed, we 
believe that the 1 ‘lasterlhle holidays, condng as they do at a^ieriod 
wheu they mnnot be cuiufortubly uswi for opon-air recnjation, db 
much inoiv harm than good. 'J'hnpublic?-hou 8 e 8 offer a tempting 
treat from Iho inrlcuu.ucy of tho w»^atl^er, thi*rt 3 is a vast expemdir 
lure oD liqutir and very little real pleaBiiro, and a large majority, of 
the holiday people go Imek to work, not invigorated, but fagged 
and exhuKsteil, aud with a loss in pocket, liealtJi, and spirits I41 
sliort, a hoiidfiv which later on would be agrwiablo and benaficial 
is at J'^aster simply a weilrine^s of the fiesh, suggestiug licupcH of 
eiijoyiru'iit only to disappoint them, It would bo iuterpsUng to 
ascertain how much money is Jbolisbly spent at this lima; aud 
how' ninuy cases of rheuniatiMm, bad colds, and other aiclaiess ■ ara. 
duo to exposure to the Ireaoheroua weather ■which usually prevo^ 
Apart, however, fmm the special di sad vantages of holiday-malring 
at Easter, there is sninethiiig in the nature of a univeml holiday 
which is necesBiirily lU^structivo of cnjoymenl. Thera is no doubt 
for many people a certain kiscinatiou in gregarious amnseuiente ; 
but any one who has seen the tumult and confusion which amcfuiseii 
by nvercrtnvding at the lavourite places of resort on a general holi* 
day can hardly fail to come to the coriclusioa that Inis source of 
eui(»yjueut is decidedly overdone. Tlie crowd haa to fight tor ploicea 
in the railway trains, lo do bat lie for refreshments, and is all day 
long (‘ngMged in a (tonstani physical struggle which must )iava<a 
very imirttiug elfect on uerv<*s 4 ind temper, and ia utterly oppoHed 
t »3 the idea of Btilularv rot’rejvtioii. It requires very little eou* 
sidcmtion to see tliat, if large bodies of people insist upon making 
holidoy on the wuue day, t)n‘V must expe<-'i to find themselvoa very 
I mucii in each other's wat . The accommodation which is snfficieilt 
! at oidiiJiiry iimee is quite inadequate when iurnded by such A ontlf' 

I titiide, and henc.t^ tho eoiillict for beer, luid the perpetual warfhia 
j of till* railway trains. If tho holiday folk could only agree to telM 
' tlieir pltmsuro in modenitc-sixed detachnicnte, they nii^t be 
(jomfurtablv servml *, but when they go out #ai rnasse they reDdecdl 
inipossiblu to bU]>plY their wants ■with auy approach to comfort 
I «'Von decency. Behidi’s, ns tho holiday bcu^onua more general it i« 

! contiiiuiilly bringing a kirgcM* proportion of the commoni^ within 
; its range; and e\ery year the numW of people willing to WQXk 
j on such an occasion is btcndily decreasing. Thus ‘we find it 
; stated that on Mondny last there was a markial scarcity of cabein 
tbe streets, most 'of tho rab-mostei's having given thoir men a 
I holiday. There is no j'cason why, ns the pasoion inroads, oth«r 
ckshcs may not iu^ist 011 joining m the holiday, which will then 
be univeisal in a curious way. On the other liaud, there must he 
a large lanly of people who, tiinugh compelled to suspend busimwie 
on IhcBO days, ai'e debarred from getting any enjoyment out of 
them, and are driven to immiu^ tnemsolves at home on account 
of the general uproar, confusiou, and obstruction of the ordiniuw 
means of communicatiun. 

Home of the newspapers Imve given very fall accoiuita of the 
sort of amusementM provided for the public on J^asler Monday, and 
■wcmiist say that they leavo on the mind an nuph^Mant iiupreosion 
of moiiotonnns vulgarity, TIk^so who Imve a weakuesd for Vn^ kind 
of pOv^liuu' a&SDciulcd wiih recolleclionB of Gri'cnwich Fair nmy lie 
coiiholcd for the .''Upprcssiuii of the booths and mountebanks :ui 
their old site. An enterprising manager has, it seems, been hold- 
ing wbut lie calls a grand (Jarnivai ” in the ndghboiirhood of 
K('iisal (Jj’ut'n. 'J'he programme, we find, ** embniced all the sports 
of ancient Rome— chariot racing, Roman racing/ men staadteg 
ujHui baiv-lkickeil liorses, pony racing, flat and hnnlle mcing by 
thorough bK«d horses, and Groat Elephant Itece.” Tho visitors -te 
this SCO110 oi deRght could, it appears, choose betwecB 
Circus Kings and thrt'e Ch-cits Conijianies perfortuing at ono time,’' 
Then there weni “ Fire Kings and ISalaujaTifhfrft,'’ a ** groAt- Sthg 
Hunt with si real stag aud puck of hounds,” a gwiid ascent of 
monster balloons at one lime, and a gi‘eat colloction of wild beCBle, 
the whole concluding with a display of fireworka. ** Seven hours 
of enjoyment” of ilus kind wei-e offorod by the spirited ontertaiiiei- 
for lUe small chai‘pu of a shilling. Again, wo find that^^be largest 
combination of Star Artists over Been in London’* Wa to be 
seen lit the A^icuUurul liall, where the prommme indndeii 
nicos butwoeii bicychv and ponies, French wrestling, '‘^Oolleeji ou 
the invisible wire,” a tw>up<i of Hscrobats, a I«i>yM Regiihent of per- 
forming dogs, fiyiug chiwuaaud bw’ peribriftere, Riuwinti lady skaters, 
a gi-eait trotting match of five miles, ridden by pi-ofossioiml jockeys, 
anil two military bands. It must not be supposed, however, that 
the move preteutious institulioBB for cultivnlwig a tasto for art and 
, scieucc nifow the ordinary showmon to get the ^ 

I At the Ak- ,nd- — 
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vy of ole\Aliog; tho public tuind, the public was oflered twelve | One of Iho most valuable provisions of the Orders is that whioh 
1 i»urH’ coiiiUnl Aniuf^ment, wet or of which the following allows one action to do the w'ork of two. In the last Mntuxy it 
'i3r»» tho chief elements. First, a negro dwarf, who, wo arc told by was bold that A plaintifl* who had agreed to raoe-DOOm fot 

au adiniriug i^cporter, “ can Ik 3 seen without any of tliose unpleasant twenty guineas was entitled to recover the whole pric^ althonjui 
feelings wuich nature's fronks on mankind s<:»n\etinH*s produce.” the booth was so bjtdly constructed that it fell during tha 

Next there ww “ a marvellous equine phenomenon ” in the shape of races, and it was admitted that the defend^t might h^ng a cros^ 
Uie hairless horse Caoutchouc ; and we have the assuratice of a acthm on that account against the plainti ft. Aftcrafew yeawthie 
respectable journal that, as ‘Hho smallo^t silver coin will admit to strict rule was r<*laxed. A carjientor brought an action agf^st a 
the presence of either curiosity, possibly many visitors will not bo farmer for work and materiulH employed in putting a rom on a 
content without setdiig Ixuh.” Tho Alexandra also boasts of a barn. The defendant otlered to prove that tho work had been 
trained animal show, whioh nnpoars to have allonh'd gn'at delight done in a grossly ira]»ropcr maimer, and tho evidence was admitted, 
to tho reprosiMitiitivo of the Timv^, Homo of the feats, "siiya thi .4 The rule was now laid down tliat, if thei'e had been no beuoncial 
ainriple-m Hided person, ]x*rfornu.'d by lueiiibers of the troupe were sorvico, there should bo no pay j but if some benefit had been do» 
astonishing.” One of these astoiiii*hing feaU was a mojjhey dunring rived, though not to the extent oxp(‘cted, that should go to tho 
on a tight-rope, and a dog which rode on apimy; but it is odd amount of the plaintiirs demand. The claim Bliould be co-oxteu- 
that the 7V?««s, which did not in other il.iys think it worth while sivo with tho bonefit. Allerwards the Courts said that there wero 
to devote its columns to the booths of Cvuenwieh Faiir, should exceptions to tho pnictico of allowing the defence of the inferiority 
now be so impressed with such cheap iiiar 3 cls. “ A dog/’ we are of tho thing done or sup^ied to that eontracted for, to bti applied 
further told, danced ao admirably as for a tiino to make one in nd action of dninagej 4 .v And even where this could be done, the 
fancy it wjuj bumau.” The audience at the Alexanilra Viihico purcluiser could notin sueh a case give evidence of any conse- 
alao hml mi opportunity of “revelling,'' as the DuiUj AV?^* quciitial damage, as, for indanco, of tho loss of a bargain from the re- 
puts it, ‘‘ in sweet eouiuis/* the^se being provided by the con- sale of goods. lie could only recover such damage by a cross action, 
(^entiuted noise of four hriisA harul.') and the grand organ. The Thus stood the law up to the passing of the Judicature Act, and 
Crystal Ikiluce was equally energotic in keeping np its \\ tdl-kiiowii innumorahlo ca.8efl might he cited on this distinction between 
i*eputiilion 1‘or high art tind ivlinenient. “Mdlle. Ko-o Jjcc went that which wan math^r of defence to the seller's action and that 
through sonic V(!ry grandnl evolutions on the lowropts"; tllL‘r(^ which must bo matter of action by tho purchaser. It would 
wero negro scrormder.'^ and ill* robiitri, rreiicli clowns, performers on iilinost seem as if tho lawyers' occupation must Iw gone when all 
the bicy clc, a stjigf3 frishiimn of iho ICpsoiu J towns typo, and so thrso matters un3 ullowod to l)0 settled in a single action, ra:- 
«o. It is niekuclioly to rdlcct that, after all the line things myimico, however, shows that nio'k-'vi legislation causes more 
we list'd to hear about this ami other kindred eiiLiTprlses, they litigation than it cures, 

should ha\o sunk to this dcptli of vulgarity and degradation; Ihit it is not ej) his’d^^^y*^ defendant that can be tried in 
nnd it is iierhapa htill nioro surprirting, though not without tho plainlifTs giiip with an action for sssault and 
A painful Hignilieance, that leripcctuble newspapers should lend slanderous -nd the ecclr the defendant setup a counter chiim for 
tiioinsolvos to tho pullery of uendjals and darn ing ilogs. Why broach mi Fmancipa^ rtspair. It appeared that the plaintilf 
are ihe Punch and Judy shows in the streiris mid the “Happy an,mbols of a roh--1iaputing about tho ivjpair of a house, and, in 
Family" neglected? 'I'ho Z)<//7v eMui stoops eo low as to tlpiritual domain^oiont, tho defendant spat in tho phiintitl h facn^ 
publiHii a ilatteriiig notico of Orenmrne, and w(^ may expect lund Tractarira thiol. The J iidge ordered this counter claim to bo 
that it will ne.\t given glowing account of the Argyll Booms, I he Est an action on a bill of exchange, the defendant iilleged 

AVe hnixily know wUnthcr Dr. Keiieiily's gathering ot the rabble tdeliblo trimnlilf was suing merely as trustee for another person, 
in Hyde Park is to be included among the amusements of bkHter. vv^. he hanic indebted to him, and ho sot up a counter claim 
But tho flillv follows who wont about with phiccriU asking ng) Umauit person, and it was allowed. A shareholder in a 
(qitito tmpcHluoualv) “ Aro you Hurpik d to rimi .'.v .are smiic Jii*tled Company circulated among tho other shareholders a letter 
of Iho fools ami faualics?’' were certainly grulcM,i.o enough. chMging the directors with coT).spiracy nnd fraud. Tho plain tilT, 
Perhaps, hnwover, tho lowest mid ino.^t disgii.^ting entertain- wh> was ono ot the directors, sued the author of the letter for 
nicnt of the day was tho wretched farce, at oiieu ridiculous and libib Iko defendant set up a counWr claim for loss sustained in 
•brutal, of worrying a tamo stag, which was performed under Reject of shares bou<jlit on false rcprcscaUation^^ Horn tho Jud-je 
the most disUnguishod patronage in the neighbourhood of orufred the counter claim to bo struck out, on tho ^ound that “ it 

Wiridmir. Prince Christian hoimiired it with liis pr(‘senn‘, wothi bo very difticult to keep the jury from mixing up tho two 

and Lord Hardwicke, who might 1x3 sui>po.ied to have some w.n.se cUiiua.'' Au action was brought to recover tho balance of uioiioy 
of Iiont\'’t sport, diivicted the proceeding's. That such an in'^titutioD duo on tho sale oi a public-house, and tho defendant desired to set 
should survive to this day^ is certainly a curious comrueiitury on up a counter claim for the return ot money paid us dejiosit on falao 
the progress of huniauity and ci\'ili/.citi()n. There oun ho littlo iv*pn\»oiitations alleged to have been mado by the plainiiil and 
doubt that, but for the auspices under vvliich it is carried on, it anotlvci nei’aou. Thus A. sued 11.,^ and B. wished to bring a 
would bo put down by tho police. cou^iionlaira against A., and to join 0. with him ns dofeiidiiiit ; 

Tliat there is at least a coiiHideraWi} section of tho public who a“paratr Act aUows this to be done in a proper ciise. The Judge 

are capable of deriving plea.snro from sights of a higher class said that a defeudaiit may sot up any counter claim that is not so 
provea by the crowds who visited the 'lowiT; li'esHtmiubter ^thhey, incongruous ils lobe incapable ot being couvoninutly triod with the 
and the llous*^ of PurUamrnt. -it is unfortunato that, <tf tho»j original claim. A claim for the return of deposit-TOonoy on tho 
who went to the Tower, the mujority' were precluded from seeing ground of fraud might he very convoniently triod in an action for tho 
it on account of the crowd and tliat oven the fnrluimte ones had balance of purchase money on u sale where tho whole dofeuco to 
to bo hustled thvough in kitclies of thirty o^o^y five minules ; and tho action waa on tho ground of Imudulout representation by tho 
there is a curious per vn*aity in keeping iho Houses nf jkirlianieiit itgoiit. There would bo sumo delay in tho U'ial owing to tho 
awathod in dini^y wvipping.^ when thrown o]>en to the public, iuiuder of U., but that could not be avoided. In an action by 
it is po6.sible that in tie course of time people may learn to make builderH for work done under a contract tO build a church, the do- 
u better use of ii holilay, and also that tlie orgjiuiziitiun of public fiindimU desin'd to servo a third party with notice that tlxoy 
mnueemonts may bo niseil to a higher .standard ; but in Iho mean- claimed indemnity from him ; and this the Act allows to bo done 
time it may be doubtHl vvh(»ther a public holiday is eitlier such a in u proper caae. It was alleged that iho architect had ordered 
happy or improving tay os sontiineiitui people are fund of repre costly extras, having no authority to order them, and must there- 
aonting it. It is at leiat certain that fwb’^ofig as leoplo inskt upon foro indemnify tho defendants. Leave was given to servo notice 
hU going out on the sumo .day tio ihe sauie plao.'s there will bo on iho architect. The Order under which this was done is likely 
little chance of i>eace and conitWt. to have wide application. Thus, suppose an action is brought 

against a 811 .^ 1 ^ Im rkirtia «'oxitribution from another person as 
civ^K-troty, his course would be to obtain leave to'serve ii' notice 
that person. Amiiii,8upposo an action brought against the acceptor 
WOHKING OF TIIM .Tl'DlCATUKE AlT, of a hill of exmiaiige, who claims to bo indeinuificd by another 

pc^rson on tho ground that tho hill was accepted for his accommo- 

T IIE Judicature Act has now Is'cn tested by nearly six months' datioii, the same courso might bo pursued. And it would be ap- 
working, and it may bo useful to ubsorve some of tlio pracii- plicable also in the case of au action on a contnict of sale, where 
cal questions that have arisen under it. The Acts and Oixlers aro the defendant claims to he indomnitied by another person on tbs 
for most part largely , not to say loosely, drawn, and tho Judges greund that ho made the contract as that person's agent, 
have shown coimiicndahle caution in using the exteuaivo nowers Tho defects which have appeared in working the Act are not 
conibrred iqum them. Pleading is gcniTnlly allowed to do the very cousidorahlu, and, m Paniamont is sitting, it would not be 
w(*ii]£ point of ihe new .sybtein, and it i.s atii using to find a Judgti uureasouablo to expect some lielp from it where necessary. Com- 
saying (in eftect) that even in the Hchediilo of Forms annexed to plaint has been made that tlie Judges have limited the use of in- 
the Orders you would not find anything quite bo absurd as tho terrogatories in a way that is both inconvenient and illegaL But a 
“ staUmiont of claim " submitted to hiui. The new style is somo- recent decision of the Court of Appeal has alllrmod tho constructipn 
thing like this : — “ The defendant wont out to tea with Mrs. Jones, placed by the J udges sitting in Chambors on the Orders, and upbn the 
and, after the seventh cup, told her that ho owed money to tho point of convenience there is something to be said l^th ways, 
plaintilf, but meewnt to resist payment as long as he could I'hose formerly a Bill in Chancery used to be divided into the “ stating and 
lonns for tho moai part are neither finh nor flesh; they are too charing" and the “iuterrogutin^” part, and tho genius of pronilty 
wordy for Oomiuou Ijuw and too brief for Equity. The notion that manilested itself in no moL ‘0 btrikmg way. The dofendai|t was xe- 
fhe same method c«auh«) applied to a Uumpory claim for goods qulred to answer on oath on eveiy point, although on many nft . 
sold and to a suit for the execution of complicated trusts involv- contost was likely to be raised. Whether the said A, B. did not 
tug property of lat^o value could only be entertained through depart this life on or about such a day, or at some other limo, and 
' want of experience in legal buaintiBS. Happily, oirers of theory when, and if not, why not, or how otherwiso"— this is no great ex- 
. 42 %^ b^^icitly corrected by tho good sense of practitioners. aggeration of the antique style, W'hich some practitionexs, as it seems, 
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dasire to restore. We ommot help thinking that there is much fbrce in 
Mr. Justice Lindley's objection to go back to the old bed practice 
of interiogaiuries m Chancery, particularly os wo are now told 
that brevity is to be the soul of pleading. It is apprebondod 
that the Chancery Judges will not be able to get^ through 
their work now that evidence is generally taken vtv 4 voce^ 
but perhaps further experience nmy suggest some mitiga- 
tion of this cow practice. There are many ouerttions which 
uMiy be tried ^uite ns wuU and mow expeditiously by affidavit, and 
it is only a minority of ciasea which require exaininaliuu' of wit- 
nesses ill open court. The excuse of uniie(M*.asary affidavits, 
although a serious abuse of the old system, may porhajm turn out 
to bo ItMift than that of bringing up witnesses to I London. If a 
difficulty arises in adjusting tlio arrangement of biisiueas between 
t)ie Common I-aw and Chancery divisions, and if the good sense 
and public spirit of the Judges do not suffice to remove it, 1*0- 
courso might bo had to rarliuraont. Hut the Judjies, or some of 
them, have beim working, we might almost say not w ifltdy but too 
well, in carrying out the supposed intentions of the J^egislaturo. 
A Court for trying common-jnry cases lately sat at Westminster 
till everybody was sick of it, and JudgA rusliod up from circuit 
and formed a scratch Court intone to bear some of the many 
coses that have arisen uu the construction of the Acts and Orders. 
It would be idle to expoot that many such ciist'S would not arise. 
If there be any passible metJiod of attaining perfection in law- 
making, it is certainly not the method that is adopted by the 
British Parliament. 

The authoi's of the Act must not, however, bo lield responsible 
for the obstinacy of litigants or the pertinacity of liiwyon*. The 
Queen’s Bench division was lately occupied with an appeal against 
the order of a J udgn traiL^fcrring an action to the Chancery divi- 
sion, After reading long affidavits, tin; Court was enabled to see 
far enougli into the case to affirm the Judges order, and the appel- 
lant had to pay costs. It would l)e well indeed if no greatt^r fault 
could be found in the w'orkitig of the Act tluin this C4ise proseuts. 
Ah long ns foolish or porvorso people have luouey to spend, there 
will be unnecessary litigation. The same Court was luiudi exercised 
/.>n the same day with the question whether a Jiidgo had 
power to order, a patent (msc to be tried Is^fore a Judge and 
scientific nsst'Saors, wdnm the defendant insists on trial by jury.‘ If 
the Court had boon supplied with an edition of tho Judicature Act 
which we have had the advantage of consulting, they would have 
known that, by Order 36, Buie 3, ** the Palladium of British 
lilierty ” is preserved. It if curtain that a deleudaut has power 
under this Rule to object to his case being tried in tho only w'ay in 
which it can bo tried, and it is highly probable that tho Rule was 
intended to give this power. Parlittmcnt luay, if it thinks proper, 
take away this ]X)wer, but wo do not expect tliat Parliament wi»iikl 
think pi'opor. And even if it gave the Judge at Chambers a dis- 
cretion in this matter, that discretion must bo subject to appeal, 
and on appeal voluminous affidavits would be forthcoming to ex- 
plain or uDscuro tlio nature of the question to be tried. Wo have 
already given bomo instances in which the ** third party ” clauses 
of the orders would be practically useful. In further illusiratiou 
wo may mention a class of cases which occurred frequently in tho 
days of the railway mania. A surveyor was employed by a pro- 
x’isional (kimniittee in making surveys and plans for some line which 
proved abortive, and ho picked out some one Committee-man who 
was tangible and solvent, and sued him for his bill. This Oom- 
milteo-man, being thus compelled to pay the whole amount, suecl his 
fellows, or as many as ho could lind, for contribution, but he could 
only do this by Henarato actions. If such a case occurred now, 
tlio ** third party clauses would bo applicablo to it, at least 
in the contemplation of the authors of tho Act. But in a recent 
case a Waterworks Company sued a mechanical engineer for 
damages caused by a defective crank, and the defeudant wished to 
bring TOfore tho ( 5 ourt the iron-founder who had forged the crank. 
Tho language of these clauses is so wide that it would be rash to 
say what they do or do not include, but at all events the Court has 
a aiscretion to exercise in applying them. The question has not 
yet been finally decided^ and thorefuro we ofier no opinion on it. 
All we can si^ U that in many cases thoso third party ” clauses 
would be usofiil. It ought to he added that tho Times reudem 
public service by its full reports and discussion of questions on tho 
working of the Judicature Act. 


PARIS TUKATRIOALa 

"OASSION week in Paris must have given a hard blow to the 
XT superstition prevalent among a go«Kl many English people, 
that that amusing city is the home of perpetual brightness in its 
climato os well as in the lightr-heartodiieHS of its inhaDilants. For 
the greater part of the week the sky was grey and heavy, there 
was an intermittent fall of snow, sleet, or drixzling run, the 
asphalte was slimy with mud, and yon were cut tl^ugh and. 
through by a couetant blast of angry wind. Even on tuo two 
days when the sun shone out and it was delightful to sit and 
bask in its warmtli within the square of tho Palais Koyal, 
the moment one wont out into the upon 811*0618 this wind met 
one on the bridges or at the ooruerH of streets with all tho un- 
pleasajptnoss of an insisting creditor. The dramatic spirit of the 
1^81^, however, is superior to the aceidouts of weather, and on 
Thursday night in last week, when the ^Yemeni w'os thick with 
half-melted snow— thp most j^netrating form of dampness and dis- 


comfort that can be found — a full audience assembled at the 
VaridWs to see the well-known Vie. Farisitnnef which has hwa 
remounted there in consequence of tho failure of Le JRoilkrtj with 
its most i^matic act for some inexplicable reaaoii cut out.» 
Iloariiig tliis pleasant piece of absurdity again, one cannot htdjp ’ 
wishing that M. Ollcnbach had always men as fortunate as he w 
hero ill the words for his music, and bad taken equal paina 
with bis pari of the butincm The actinj^ is in the tma 
spirit of burles(|ue ; the most ludicrous and mprobabUi tbiagft' 
aro done lus if their doing wore a mere matter of course whi^ 
would at ouco suggest iisr-lf to any one in the position occur 
pied by tho peoph.* concerned. Thus when Bo (iardufeu (M. 
CoopcT) is giving an account to Bobinot (M. Haron^ of a ride in 
the Huh de Boulogne, they lioth fall uuturdly into tne attitude of 
a man on a rapidly trotting horso, and it evidently never occurs to 
them that any other conr-e could be pursued. When they are both 
dead tired, tboir exertions are only stopped by one saying to 
the other, iSi nous allions jusqu^u Cascador"’ M. Dupuis, as 
the Swedish Barou, pranervos an imperturbable simplicity and air 
of foolish wisdom which are intensely ludicrous, and many of the 
actoi-s manage to sing pleasantly without any voice; an acoomnlish* 
ment which seems almost os peculiar to France as that of IteeiH 
ing an audience amused throughout such a piece ha Za Vie 
Paneienne, 

All the theatres of Paris aro closed on Good Friday, and those 
which enjoy a subvention lu-e closed from Thursday night in 
ra.*«Hion week until Easter Sunday — a rule to which the Gait^, not 
yet under (toveriunent protection, submitted itself by way of 
aR.«>ertirig its future honours. The playgoer driven to the Boule- 
vard on Saturday night might have dune worse in a search for 
amusement than by going to see a drame in five nets and six 
tableaux'’ wliich is running at tho old Thdatre Eyriqite, now 
called tho Thuuti'o Ilistorique. This piece, Jm Maison du 
Pont Notre Dame^ which oddly enough was till a few days 
ago b(ung played also at a small theatre in the outskirts, is a ffiir 
spitcimon of on ohl-iKshicuunl melodrama. The leading idea is 
worthy of better woviauanAhip than has lieen besUjwed upon it by 
the authors. A young man, iWal do la Garde, returning borne 
to a largo fortune and tho prospect of marrying a beautiful girl, is 
aasnssiiiatod by his uncle, with the coonivaDce of a rascally 
iiinknopor. five ininutos afUir the body has bwm con- 
cealed and the undo hus esciipod, a man, whom tho innktK*{M*r 
takuH at Jirsl for the ghobt of tho victim, comes into tho tavern. 
On recoieriug from his toiTor,Hnd learning that tho young man is a 
namoloHs adventurer (ho is, in fact, Pascars iliegitimuto brother), 
tho innkeeper, to horve his own ends, proposes that ho should 
personate the df>ad Pascal, and the dccoptiou is carried out. The 
notion might bo worked into a striking play, and such an nctor ns 
M. Forhtcr might play the double part with surprising efiiHst; but 
the piece ns it stands is cuiistnicted with wonderful rlunisincss, 
and at inordinate length ; and the spectator’s anuuseinent at liie 
Thi'*atro Ilistorique has b) ]>e derived cliiefiy from tlio players’ 
attempts at iiiiproHsiie acting, and tho delight with which well- 
worn incidents of melodrama are received by the gallery. The 
house on tho bridge of Notre Dame, from which tho play takes 
its name, has two stories, and, os its front is removed for tiio con- 
voDieuce of the audieuc,c, a double action is seen going on inside. 
It is possible that, with w'cll-orranged mechanism, this device 
might lx; offi.‘(!tivo ; at tin* Theatre Hibturiquo the arrangement of 
tho stage is remarkable for its likeness to a gigantic Punch and 
Judy allow. The street Puuch,witli its atrocious crimes, bustling 
action, and final retribution, is indeed the archetype of old- 
fashioned melodrama; and onu cannot help wishing that the 
actors in Lti Maison da Pont Notre. JJame had as little to aay as 
those concerned in Punch. However, the gallery is pleased with 
the house, and the e.xcitiiig incidents that take place in it; and 
when, in another lict, th(»re is a combat between four geiitlemon 
and a band of brigands, its enthusiasm knows no bounds. 

At tho Frup^ais M. (tot baa been playing his old part of 
L« Due Job in Ix*on Ixiya’a play of that namo, and thereby 
proving how far a piece of line acting can go to redeem a play 
which is ill constructed and ill written. The drama abounds in 
lung involved sentences, which would be a terrible infiiction but 
for the skill brought to boar upon their delivery. It would be 
difficult to point to anylhing that is not mlmirablo in M. GoPsper- 
ttirmance. He i^s by turns ironical, impassioned, and pathetic, with 
the highest huocc^ ; and he givoa interest even to the dullest of the 
long speeches assigned to him, overcoming the difficulty of their 
length by a mpidity of utterance which yet is never hurried. In 
one scene ho sits down to breakfust with the usual iinc;e of coiBodv; 
he is ovcK^oiiie with grief, wearitxi with a sleepless night, llo 
drinks, and the wine gives him a m<imentary brilliancy, until his ox- 
haustiou and the Btimulant with which he counteracts it combine 
to send him into a sudden sleep. (.Inly the very finest actings can 
rouse one’s sympathy for such an incident, and this M. Got fully 
succeeds in doing. Mile. Boichemberg, as tho girl whom T^o Due 
Job loves and finally marries, displays a singular grace and 
tenderness. 

Full andiemcea Ftill flock to hear M, Diimns’s exposition of 
the theory that Providence always intervenes to gl/ rid of an 
inconvenient ruffian at the desired moment, illustrated by mar- 
veilously skilful acting. M. Diimaa has seen that tho tiith of 
this Uioory may p(»SHibly bo- doubted, and to one who objects 
that he hos often the wicked flourishing, Dr. Bdmonin, who 
propounds the theory, replies, "Cost quo vous no rogardoz pas 
assez longtcmps.^ No one can prove that this ia not the case; 
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Duly iu ruil (juo mny Jmvti to wait a ^jrood il»*al ibr 

lJi<* iriuiiipJi of \ii'tuo llwn ono lias in H KtnvntjWe^ wlioro tho 
inllicully is of cotirsu aolvod in llie last net, jiiit iu this piny, 
ill iimiiy others of M. Jhimas, it cloemiot atnhe oi»i» that the 
vij'tiu* wliirli triumphs has Jiiiii'h luoro claim upfi\ oiic‘*h osteoiu 
tJuin the vice wlik-h inoeta witli punudiiuimt. A i-lansjro has Ik-M'u 
jo.uhi in the linul wiiulin;^ up of iho piece :-inctJ the hrst nights, 
vhoa, after ClatWu the A»iionc*iin had liilletl Ik* .•^cuilnionts iu a 
tluvl without witnosseA, the mysterious Mistress OKnkoii relimed 
her huBhiiiid Iruui all dillicullies hv usinij her aulhunty, svJiatover 
that luipfht be, us a incuiliei* vif the sticrel poliee. Now pKo cuti- 
ti^nlri hw(‘lf \vilh .sa>iM|r tluit plie will Tuko earo of his uifairs, and 
the one expiVihSthni i*; jtbviUli^Uit^thiusilWo us (ho other. One or i\v.> 
little bliimleroi wliK^Ti do not slnKe due "oii |"in|. ^reluL* au e.\ciliii;j- 
play come inlo view aftor it has been iieied for^ouio time. Kor ui- 
f'Uwioc?, a ^'■oo«l point is lujidn l)y tUuifeju, <m hi-ir.Lr inlr(Hliicx‘d lo 
the hheke de. SoplmonU, Hfntllly PiiOnu*, “ Itui jour, niuu-iem*/’ 
clapping his hat on his hcnul u'ld wiilkiii*^ out ut the vciom. An 
Ku^Li&hiujiij iu (Jhirksoue positioj), and overwhelni'nl with husi* 
Tiebri, iiup:ht do this, but llio iu.stini’t of an Auieiinm is lo be 
exLretuoly cermiKmious \vlu*u he i.s itUrodafV'd to a str.‘Ui;rej*. 
Aj^oiu, when darUsoii rh:dleii;..’^t;.s tlio Ihihe, lie prn|»o i*M to n-o the 
Biuall-BW'ord, KuijifX, “ 'I’hiit your best we i|»oij/ and addin'^, in 
iin UBidv, and mine too.” \\e aro Ld\eu to understand that 
Clarltson has fought uniuy duels, i iu Ann i um, . *111(1 we are 

lt?ft to wniidcr how it liappeu;: (hat lie plionid be more pKilh'd with 
thci French ttword Ihau wifh the piftlol tiiat miK-t ho huiiijiar to 
Ids hand. J*^u^e^sora of foutnije: do not abound in (.’alilbrnia. 
Ilul (_aiirl\Mjn's eh irHi*l»,*r i^, iu Uuth, ttljia'-.l as iiienn-.i.- tent ns his 
wife's, iLud I lie thill'iil inuUe-up and fni’cibltMietine* of M. Felj\ro 
ciuuiot cntiivi) c*o\er Ijjc aiilhor's misl.ike.s. 

(hi the JOopeuiuiJ: (.d‘ the* Fumeaia time shoit j-ieee.i. /bar- 
hirivs dc iSt.trpnij Iji Joio i'\uf iKid Lv Mnritnjp do. I^'wf.onuc, 

were }ti\(n. Seaplu is pin veil by M. Co/pulin, whosi* comic', force 
i.s irn‘sl»tib!e, but, a« in ullj(*r parts, he is apt lo cKugeeruUi the 
Jarcicul fkmeiit. ll is uirnec'.csaary that, when Ihieattmed by hi<? 
TuaB(c*r, he shoukl wallow o\\ the ground and c*r\ like a child, lii 
the bCfue whole, Iniviiig put (loronte into a a:iel\, lie luiiUUes the 
luuc'8 c»f various {is}iJi.s.si us, and, under coM*r of iliLii ]»crKoimlity, 
bc’its the luduippy (.leiMiite, the ;u*U)r trininjihed with .‘^injiulnr 
aaccesh ^vt;r the dilliOiiltic.*^ put iu hi.s way by a p'ciiliar voice, and 
hk c^prew*ion when ( h roubi di.sco\c rs him was lJu* c^Hcnoe ol 
cumic l«’iTor and di.scoiutihirc. Muio. (iir.inlin's Ln Joiii J‘\nlJ\ ur^ 
tolerably well know u hem both in tho caiglual and '•* jieaiw ol* 
two Fiitdisb MT.SLCU 1 S, is ono of the most Louclmiy pnrc.s o\c‘r 
W‘iiUeii. It turns, us will b(' n-membered, upon ihe sudden 
appcaruiico of u young A^^ailor .supposed to luno been lost, and the 
gradual brcuhing c;f the iionv.s to bis niotlu’r. M. (lot's counniiiid 
of humour and pathos i.s seen at iU best in Noel, ihc.* old .servant, 
to whom tlm retunied sou tirat appc'irs. lie is alone on the »tugo 
and id talking of tJio folly of giving up all iiope, wlxm his young 
luaeter entf*r.s nuobscrM‘cl. For my part 1 nhouM not I»e wur- 
piisecl,” says Noc-J, “ if ho wore lo stand beruro me now and say, 

* Noel, I lia\o come hack, you sec, Xh*ay p) aiulordi r lue something 
to oat’”; aud tho luoiuuut tho words have left his mouth they 
«ro repeated by tho young man, Noel gasps oud Htag.rera 
buck. Ho turiid pale, hie jfiw drops, hi.s body bi'cnuioA rigid, aud 
lie ib falling heavily forw'urd on tho ground when tlio. young man 
erilches him. The oll'ect of M, (jots aciing at lliis point was 
thrilling. Two girls, tho young iiiau'a and betrothed, are 

]>Uyed aduiii.ibly by Mile. Ucirhembeig and Mile. Jbuiw+i, who 
makes a biugularly pleasant impres.sion in a part svhere. tlicie ia littlo 
to do beyond loc>kiiig gricjl'-wovn at the beginning and joyous at 
tho ond c*f tim play. Unc^. lelt, however, a strong interest m the 
character through Milo. Drc^isiti’a iulorpivlalicni. 3Ille. Jkeicliciii- 
berg's perforuianc’c of the aister could hardly bo improved. The 
subdued pathos at lirsL, the jovoUbiicss which follows and expre^bsc's 
iteclf in girlish playfnlncKs, tbo ccmllicl of omoliou vvhou she is 
trying to give her luolhor souio idea of iho truth without going 
too ibr at imce**- all this whs given ns vvt'il as poKsibJe. Tho suinci- 
wlmt Bombro tone of the piece is relieved by the brightness and 
grace of M. Delaunay’s acting as tho young uian. Tie has the art 
•if ejwvkiug the iiiobt romiuouplace words and perh •ruling the most 
ordinary niovemeni 8 so as lo givo them graco and interest; and 
when ho has to deal with emotion, ho never misses Jiis nmrk. 
'riio mooting bolvvcwn brcdhcr and sister drew teai*! from many of 
the iiudicmco. The only unsatislhctory part, of the pcilormauce i.s 
Mine, ( tuy on's playing of tho mother. 'J'lus m!trei»M gm-a through 
nil tiio gestures and intotintioiis which are coinmunly takcu lo 
reprosiinL the emotions sho has t.o ex})ri;.-.s, hut slm la'ils to impress 
thospoehilor with any senso of reality. Mlh*. Favari might pluv 
Ike, part linely, but Mile. Favart htis an uiivviAc objt?cliou to pliwing 
any but young characters, Le Manage de VU toruui is ji ]»roof 
time (ieorgo iSands WTiting cim ut sotnoL times he Ufi outrage- 
ously dull ns it is exciting at others ; but Ihc* pioco ij well acted, 
nud give.s cApecial oppc^rmmties to Mile. lktrc*Ua, who enmo to the 
Fram;nis Iroui tho Odciuu, and who is very valuable in ingSum 
part.'.. 

A suraesfl .^ceotid only to that of L' Ktvangerc obtained by 
T^es I^onichejf at ihc ( Meou. The piece is auuounc^ed as by m, 
Pierro jNevsIiy, but it is well Iviiowu that it pa^-sed through tiia 
bands of M, who is a friend of M. Novsky, before it waa 

put om tho stage. M. l)umiij>’:» writing is indocAl evident enough, 
loth throughout the ebaraeter of Kogev de Table, the French 
atUichd, and in puBsagc.'c where the biting if eomewhat uiculianicul 
wit joculiaj to M, Dumas is easily rccc»giuzcd. llc*gc;r do Tuldd 


has nothing whatever to do with tho plot ; be lu not even oroployed 
as u chorus ; but a hronch aiidicmcc will not rcjadily awept » phij 
in which thorn is no French iniorc.d., and so Roger de Tafdd is iii- 
trodiic.ed .mnoug the criDwd of Riisi^ians to deliver a l%)Ctur« Lu M» 
Duiuobs best style ijp(3n tho cla-AAiMoaticiii of vvotuen, and to uttor a 
thinly-v**ilc*d (h'liance of ( icmnuiy and hope for a Russian alliance, 
^rho character i.s pluv'cd pleii.sunlly and with ii <iuiet force by M. 
Fond; nnd unc cannot regn*! Do TaJdds proaenco in the piece, 
although the cfiii-struclion of the pitiOe might be more artistic with- 
out it. The situalions of ilm play are btriking. The action passea 
iu U*5t. AVladimir, tho hope of the Diiiuc.hclfs, is in love with 
Anna, a HM'f of Ida iiuitlicr’.A whom ftlie luw brought up aliucist like 
i\ d:iii;rhlc.r, iiiiil nunoimc«irt hi.'< iutciitiou oJ’ iniUTying Jior, to tlie 
honor of llie (.JounliL-Ma his mother. After a .stormy mmtd the 
mol her, a hard, pnxid woman wlm.sc, chii*!' iunu'e.st is found in the 
kitt»'U*' and dogsA that run about lier h3om, appears to make U*rn 2.8 
willi Ih r sou. lie is to go to St. iVler.sburg fur a year and pay 
his court lo tho Frinccs^s Lydia Wliidiiuolf. If at tlm end of tliv'it 
time he still wislus lo marry .Ani'a, all sUuU bo arraugod. 
Me.-diwhilo .<'he i.s to know nothing about if, lie accept.^ tho 
cnmtilioii joyfully, nnd tlu' iiioim'iit lie. i.s gone the Oounlo.ss puts 
Anna and Osip, her cortckiimn, fret*, and has tlujiu maiTied. Osip,, 
howcvc'r, lias ti noble soul, and, though he lovc.s A\nna, when lie 
leiiruH Jier love ff(r his young mastt r, resolves that he will go- 
through tlm imin-iage (:(*r(.*mony with her by way of blinding the 
CVninteArt, but will never be ijn»re to her than a broUier. ITio 
si‘i*iuid act jmsse.-, fit St. l*etersburg, and i.-! occupied with the 
l*rjnce.‘'s’8 lov<» for Wladimlr, and Ina discovery ul his mother's 
breacli of faith. In tho third Wladimir rcturua lioiiui, full of 
hiry against (Lip, wldcli ehiuiges to pralitudo when ho learun tho 
J'aiiliful scvviint'.s sacrilice. (.I.Mp proposes to obtain u divorce, and 
tho (JotinlcsA, w'lio has also roturued, seeing that her schonms 
luiV’^c fuileil, agrees to Lliis. Hero tlio play .should end; but them 
ia a fourth act, which is neodl'*ssly' taken up with the niachinji- 
iloii.sof the Fiinci‘Srt Lydia topi».neut the divorce, and their dofoatx 
by a somew'Uat chiin.'^y combination of circuinstiinccs, Tho play 
i.s" not well cons true toil, and its lone i.s too sombre, but it conUiius 
many lino iucideiUs, and there isiu it u dourer aUnotiplieru than in. 
the pie(\^s wheie a breach of tho Seventh Cuoimaiidmout is arrived 
at lu tlio accomiiauiiuout of blow music. Mme. I'icard plays the 
difficult and unpleri.sant oliaruclcr ol* the Countess with buriirising 
bULcesd; aM, Miussel, who has fur this part modelled his fftco and 
gesture alter .M. Faure, would more impressive as O.sip if ha 
wevo less uiiifuriuly tearful. M. .Marais, who caino straight out 
of tho C'onbervatoiro to play Wladimir, exhibits hoth iu tholighh^r 
di.dogue and in bur.st*> of passion ipiaUticd which, if properly 
<lii*«‘CttHl, mav h ad him lo a very high place on the stage. Jl is- 
tu la* hoped that ho will not be induced, like luany young French 
iicior.N, lu saerilice an assured future to the briUiunt chances of tJn\ 
moment. 


IMrOSSlBLK COLNSJ'Zh. 

M r. JOftFPIT IW )ULT, F.R.I.B.A., whoso discourses on Karly 
Fnglish imittors wo hav»5 noticed onto or twice, has again. 
uiKbrrtaUeu lo givo tho world aonio further onlighttiument from lii« 
special stores ; and vve are the le,*'S likely to pass by what is oll'ered 
to us, aince, in graver columns than our own, we have soon Mr, 
ikmlL luady the object of u very cuinou.i aud iVieadly aduumitiou. 
His industry, research, &c. &.c.] are said to be very praisewort^ 
only bo vv'ould do vvtdl lo learn Home comparative philology, ilia 
slate of mind of Mr. Doull’s adviser is almost as groat a study tw 
tho shite of mind i»f *Mr. Boult himself. We received not long 
several diagrams ncooinpanied hy some elaborate calculations^ which 
w(*ro altogether beyond our umlcrslHuding, but the object of which, 
was to prove that the suu is much siualh‘.r and luucli nearer thn 
earili than iiHlronomer.*^ ^vo fur sumo ages taught us that it is. Jf 
we ha<l been in the f>amo state of mind as Mr. lioult'a adviser, we* 
might have congiatulatod the calculator on his voluublo reauarches,,. 
hut might have recomiuendod him to learn some astronomy. But 
such a precept would go on an altogether false view of human nature^ 
or at least (»!’ the type of human nature which comes to light in Mr. 
Boult and his astronomical likeness. To lull them severally to learn 
a-Htronomy uud comparative philology ifl to tell them to ccaso to 
bo themselves. Th ‘y have sevuraJiy the fullest conviction that 
they have learned iho.su Miienc'es, that they have learned henx 
incumpurnbly l)»‘tt<'r than any inastcr of them whose authority 
could 4 uotcd againsL tlieiV own special views. Wo find no 
Luilt with the man who, never having been taught any better, 
thinks that the sun is a few in ilea oil’ aud i.s of the size of a cort^ 
wheel. A\nd the ( Iruek pliilosopher who first taught that tlie sun 
wiis tie big as relupouncMis had made no small scicntitic advance, 
coim.seI men of eii her of the.se clft&«ea to go and learn some 
fihinmomy would Ixi a perfectly rational precept, nnd one which they 
would very likely gladly obey. But it is vain U) givo suchcouutoL 
to the man who Jtnows porl'eclly well what ecientitic astronomora 
have to SHV on the matter, but who thiuka that he has an argu- 
ment of his own which proves that the scientific astrononiota axe 
all wrong. 7 1 is not that he lacks research; or that he hteki thought* 
Ho has un doubt rejid und thought and calculated a great deal; 
only his reading aud thinking and calculation are all utterly lauh* 
dimded. With such a luau it is iveless to argue; he uiuA 
Ivft whoYc ho is. He is the naolees luan of Aristotle who neitfaer 
finds out what is right for himself, nor listens to other people wha 
have found it out. 
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Now tBe mlly instnictivo thing is that, whilsnoho^iy would twat 
tho astronomical craze vorioualyi }»uople are found who treat the 
philological oi* historical cme seriously. People who eau read 
eucl wnte and get into print do, as a rule, hnow tuo iirst rudiments 
of astronomicfil science. They very oiten do not know tbo hist 
mdiiTionta of philological and historical scieiico. Xf a man say a 
that the eorth is hat or that tho suu is ii lew inilp^ oh‘, every one 
seen the ahsurdity at onco. If a num inakfM) historical or plulo- 
logical proposals which are on ex>ictly tho siuue level, many people 
•do not SCO the absurdity ; they talk about coulrovorsics,” “ diiJer- 
cnccB of opinion,’' and tlio lilvo. Tho Timox thought it woe a inatusr 
of “controversy ” when Ci^rtain people chose to Hllirni that Allred 
founded University Oollcgt?. It was very hard to make la^ople 
.undersiand that that proposition was exactly on u level with the 
prr»pasitiou tlmt the carlu is lint. Ko the Oxfordshire uuuulist wJio 
in bis book puts liichard King of tbf« Iloiuiins before (hesuvkuow^ 
perfectly well that other people put liiiii in the thirtiHiuUi ceiiLury ; 
only he thinks that he is right and that tho others are wrong. And 
"WO have not the least doubt that uiauy peoplu who would at once 
laugh at th(3 notion of tho sun lading only a few miles from tho 
earth woidd look on the age of King liichard ns a fair matter of 
controversy on which each side “ had n riglit to its own opinion.” 

AVhot is the cause of this dillerouceh' VV’hy is an abburdiiy in 
physical ecieueo so much more genemli}' recognized as an abiiurility 
than an absurdity in history or jdiilology Y Thovc must Imj some 
intelljglblo reason for sucii a dilierenco. If the an^w'd* be made 
that tlie one kind of knowledge is more generally dilfu-icd than the 
•other, this, so lar as it is true, is not the cause of tin* diflereiice, 
hut one form of tho difference itself. And it is only juirtially true 
that phyBical scieiieo is more genemlly known than historical or 

S kiloiOgical science. Tho real musters of philology uro very 
ikely quite aa many as the refil inasters of ublroiioiny, ami the 
smatterers in iistroLiomy can hardly he thicker on llie ground thiui 
the smatterers in philology. Jlut' there is tliis cliflereJice Ijctweeii 
the position of the two studies, which is iu truth tho diiliavnce 
which we have already atatod. A great uiunber of people, with- 
out having really gone at all into the sliidy of astronomy* 
without being ablo to give any reasons lor tho propositions 
wliich they acciqit, have got ideas on elementary a.'^tro^omical 
points which are accurate aa far as they go. 'Jliey know ihat 
the earth is round; or, as that phrase is not quite scionti- 
ficiiUy correct, at least they laiow that it is not flat. *Thoy 
know that tho earth goes round the sun ; they know that the 
pla!\et8 also go roiunl the sun and that the li.vod slurs do not. But 
l)f5\ ond this they do not go very fra*. They have a correct general 
notion of the cause of an ecU})se ; but how asU'onomers eiai reckon 
that HU eclipse wUI happen at a particular lime is a perfect mystery 
to them. Now people wko are in this frame of mind, w'hobe" ideas 
go but tt vijry little way but are accurate «s i.ir lu* they go, rocog- 
iiizc tho absurdity of a misstuteiuent within their owm "riiJ»go as 
readily as the scientific UHtronomcr does. VVlieu they ai'o tokl that 
the i^im is only a few miles from tho oiu'lh, they cauuot, like the 
S4‘ientific nplrcmomer, prove beyond gaiiisiiyiug that it is otherwise. 
But tho iiica aeoms ns grotesque unci absurd to them as it doiis 
to him. Now with regard 1 1 history or philology there are 
■coiiinaralivc'ly few people who are ijx this exact slate of 
mind. As a rule, people know cither more, or less. Booplo 
who luivu a correct notion (ii$ fur as it goes) about tho 
fiuii and the cart); perhaps never heard of ^iansJuit, }M3rhaps 
think Grcijk is dvrivoil from it, perhaps think that all Inngungos 
wti derived from Hebrew. The iiotiou that Jiicburd King of 
tl)o Homans lived before C. Julius Ccesar docs init seem so 
Absurd to them as the notion that the sun goci ri)imd iim eiU'Ui. 
And in a sense they aro right ; It is equally wrong* but it is not 
^ually absurd. Like nearly every popului* luistfike or conl'usion, 
thero » on elemout of truth in the thing. J listoricul and phiUh 
logical proj^itionB are nut capable of muihemiiiical proof. They 
4etH^ud on tho wime kind of ovidenoe on whicii men act in their 
•ordinary allairs ; they are not capable of that kind of proof by 
wliich Euclid proves his propositions. If a luuii clioosus to say 
that Uie facta of philology are all accidoutal coincidences, or that 
the documents on which history reals ai'e all forgeries, we (cannot 
oouvinoo him of his error iu the amne kind of way iu which we 
4 MIU convince the man who says that he has seen a triangle whose 
three angles were nut together equal to two right iingles. His- 
torical mid philological proof both aeomH to be and ia less rigid, 
leas ^hnical, than the proof by which tho astronomer calculates 
the time of an eclipse or measurea the distancu buiweuu tho aun 
And the earth. It ia a kind of proof which both auums to bo and is 
Jttoro within the reach of every man's common sense than the other. 
It .is a kind of proof which, besides a certain natural gift, oalls for 
tact and practice fully to appreciate it. But it cannot bo of tho nature 
of rigid demoQstraUoD. A man will iheieforo think hiiuself quite 
.napableof judging for himaolf QUA philological or historical luactur, 
he will cast away the authority of those who know better than 
at a atege of knowledge at wluoh he will humbly accept 
^ tea^ug of experta in a matter of astronomy. Ho aeoa that 
Aattronomy is note matter «of guessing, becauae the proof ia rigid. 
But bwiaitae pbilok^ 4s not capable of tho same rigid proof, 
he thihiks that it is all a mAtttir of gueasing, and he thinks, 
^rhaps truly, that his gueas is aa likdy io be yight as another 

jBUui'a, 

Hence there come two eonsequences. la philological and his- 
torical matters the right thing does not get the oanvi undoubtlng 
4 M 0 sptanee which it .gets in oetrcuomical mattew, while the wrong 
Jbfalfiej&iudiiiionlMj Anything that has 


a Iwtt'iicd air will impeea on ptsoplc, uud tlie wrow thing "often 
quite os h'arued an air as tho right thing. Air. Boult and hU 
ceuiisollur are a case in point. Mr. Boult^ who has lihwjdy put 
forth stjveral pamphlets of the kind, has, since the begiu&iog of 
iliiw year, nut forth Another, headed AVc# on Knrbj Social Grades 
in Haf^land, Now Mr. Boult ha'^, in a kind of way, lead aome pt 
the soiircos of early Euglisii history, quite enough to flivo r 
learnod air to wl»at ho writoa. ihil he has a ciazo, half bifl- 
toricid, half phiiolorical. lie is one of the sect who think that 
Englishmen are Welshmen; and h\i tries to confina this belief by 
takiijg ©very plain English word he meeta and making tv 
Celtic rjAriviitiun for it. IJis etymology, we need hardly say 
— indeed some of our rcadors may remember etivlicr apocimeiia 
of it — ia very much iu the* myle of “ Alexander the Ortsat " 
from All-egge-undcT*-the-gnii^, which nm.y ho taken as typical 
of this bcJioid of phiJolo'iy. Nay, wherwis "his Celtic ought, U> 
prove anything, to ho ancieut WoJaii, a good deal of it hanpeos 
to be modern Irish, while some of it ia of a class to which WoLsJx 
scholars decline to gi\ o any numo at till. At tho attiuumenta of 
Mr. Boult B naineloas couuaellor wc am of Cf'^ursc only guess. But 
our guess would ho, that Jjo knows philology enough to ace at once 
that all this is nouBeuse, hut that he docs nut know much about 
Old-Engii.di Laws, and that he is Ihorofore impressed by Mr. 
Boult's uir of lonvning ou ihuse matters, lie tlierefuro dues not 
5(H3 thiit Mr. Boult's philological craze is tho esaence of the whole 
thing, tliat without his craze Mr. Boult would not bo Mr. Boult at 
all. To him the eruz(3 seems to be only the weak aide of other wiao 
pniisoworihy roseorchcM, and hts couufsels him to go and BtvoDgUxeii 
niuibclf by Iciirniug philology. Ho sju^ks, in short, to Mr. Boult 
as hi3 might hiivtx spolkon lu hiir ]«'. i'algmve when that ^rcat 
Bchokir fuicicd that the wuxd linf/ was of Celtic origin. Sir E. 
Balgrave’s misUiko was eimply an iboJulcd mi^tuke, which might 
he cuiTcctcd, which a littlu philologicul study doubtless would 
have fk}rrccU‘d. Mr. Boult's Celtic otymuio^ies cannot be corrciclBd 
aw*ay iu this sort; they are the essence ot the whole thing. Tf 
wo are to have Mr. Boult at all, wo must have him with hia Celtic 
theories. 

As for tho particular ulyniologios, a philologor will atop io 
dL>curi8 them whisri an iislvonomur slops to discuss tho theory tliat 
Ih/* inuou is nuule of greon oheest*. But ll is worth noticing 
that Mr. Boult docs not put forUi his grotesque ctyiuCH 
logics in shetu* ignorance of the n>al ones. He knows them, hut 
ho thinks that hia own me better. As Engliahmen axe not to 
be Englishmen, it is only carrying; thi) doctriuo a lillle further to 
rule that vtcn are not vten» To he sure they aio aumething 
gvxiaUjr 

lu .sorh*M)i:inui tho primuiy syllahlos nre of couiBO diu; La the same root m 
111 ws'fiigo ; l>uL the tormiuuliou 1 <!i>ric«.‘ive should nut he ussuuiod to be the 
wui'd **m<m** latinized. 'J'iiut word dues su Hppe.^r oucasiuuaUy, but lu 
mujiy cu.si^ it is ascribable to K. hirumuxcU (uui^nuch), from monnA, Klu.ssed 
by O'Jicilly inaiiifcist, fnnioim, illiisIrJous ; hut in the word uiidi.*r iiotlro used 
to tbo agricujturiHt from tho inoro p)on;:{hm;in. 1 think a Atinilar 

spplioniiou may b«‘ found ia ** O nnima^nj,'* a iriU: curly H‘t tied iu Kist 
iiiiil ill “ ICttidoriiiiiniij,** ** Itsdouiiuiui,” eml ** I/Sf^enisuui.’* 

“ Jbioldor ” is fur “ il-dor/' “ great door,”«nd the J')fiLiionDaD is “ tho 
principal person at the gTeiitgab*.'* Ocorl ’ i» Iroiu K. Cf)-»r-U 
(cared) the greu L ploiigJiIiind. " “ Bcincsuo '* is “ kind free Irom lax. 
K. dcmcrts-nc, not of tvasessinont.” The lady t>f tliia demesne ahould 
surely bo a Plirygian or J^ydian dani or dav, and, next to 
Ncphelukokkygia, no more tittiog place can be Ibund for the esUite 
than the “ Cherr^mcaus Cimbricas. ' Mr. Boidt would oeom to be 
hindeved by his piofossiou from being made u canon; but it ia 
surely hard that he ife not a I*rofessor Bonicwhcte. 


DliSTUICT NUIJSINO. 

Y EAHiS of suiTering have not quenched Miss Nightingale’s 
early oDthusiasni. She boa the same passionate interest in 
her old subject, tho rniiuo deiermiuatiou tu miti^te for others tho 
pain which she bears with such unseitisli fortitude. Conlidently and 
eloquently she appeals to tlie puhiiu for help to establish a great 
National Nursing AssovlAlion for the Poor. The prospectus of 
such an iustilution lias been drawn up, and a central homo started 
where already a begiuoing has been made. That Miss NightiugoLo 
should advocate the aims of tho Society cannot fail to inspire con« 
iidence that it may become w^orthy of its name. AVhen Miss 
Nightingule's public labours began wo thought skillud nurses were 
only required ihr w'ouuded soldiers. Mere lb vers or epidemics, it was 
supposed, iim.st run their ooursa. Children canio into the world and 
for the must part went out of it with only the assistance of ISarah 
Gamp. Tiiose wbo Avalked the hospituis even twenty years ago 
havu a lively recollection of the mco of robust, hard-Bweariug 
charwomen, or worse, who were then dignified with of 

tiurso. But we are now on all sides endeavouring to attain to 
ideal llygeias. Correct statiatics of the death-rato in difibrent 
plaoes unable us to pq t our linger on an unhealthy spot gq d insisb 
upon investigations as to the cause of the momlty. We can 
now boast of crowded districts in lomdon which axe as 
healthy ns most country parishes, and we con point to Bristol and 
Portsmouth aa examples of successful sanitaxy reform. Wo 
no longer pity Salford and NewcasUo for their uur^thuiass; wo 
reproach tiiem for homicidal neglect. What Us been accum* 
phslied during tho Iasi few years in. the preventiun of illness only 
shows us how much more might have been done. Tho mortality 
Af this CQuntry might sUU be laigsly reduced if we could «neii» 
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Ciifurcenieiil of Ascurtained Ia\v8. And here lies the greatest difficult 
of tJio Jiy^deiiie reformer. lie can prescribe, but who will ai 
in in inter JiIh prc.scriptioiis ? Ho can direct, but who will carryout 
hi.s dii-eetioiih F I'iio life may be saved by enro, but wlio is to" take 
tlo' nire F Iii Aui^^icul cnsiis the Iiospilal is no doubt the best re- 

Mix’o of the 8ick poor. They have the most experienced physl- 
.miin, and for the luoet part tolerably coai^ietent nurses. Ihittlierc 
ar»* e\eu hurj^ical cases which ijiij>ht with iidvunta^^e lio luirai'd at 
Jionie, if there was any way of etisuriujt^ to the sutl'erer even a 
niodernte amonut of caro niid comfort. 

It would almoht impoftwHihlo for any one wlio had not viniicd 
amoii^ the London poor to realizo the abject misery which illuoss 
producoa in nA airlees, overcrowded room, 'fhereare thousands of 
MtruL^fjfling jieoplo who lind it dilGeiilt at all times to keep their 
heads above water, to provide the barest necessities of lilV, and 
pay the wwk's lod^^ing. Sickneas is the last straw, the addilioi.al 
weifrhf'yfeb* required to sink them into hupedess pauperism. Jii 
coses of fever it is a great matter to have such au iiislitutioii ns 
the b'ever J lospital at Islington, wh«.»re patiimts are kept until all 
fear of conUgion is past. Isolath »ii is always diilicuU in a town 
houBo. But in chronic disoaBeSjOV where it is only **old luid neglect, 
^hichmako a slight attack Herious, h is often most (b^sirable not to 
break up A homo which it may never bo possible to re-tistablibli. 
Tho home may be a draught v garret or a damp cellar, ami 
yet be a belter place in whiclt to bring up children than the 
workhouse. But ii helping Inind is needed be\ond wluit tho 
diblrict visitor is able to sujiply by her luead or nuuil tickets. 
Bouietlnng rnuro is ro<piired to lielp coiivalosccjieci than the bottle 
of medicine from tlio dispensary. So long as tho mother of a 
family is able, to get abt)ut, things are not utterly liopele>%s iinlesa 
she drinks. But when bho is contiued to bed and h;ni several 
young chihlreii, the case become^* desperate aiul lecovery very un- 
certain. IVrhaps after a bleepless nigJit sho begins to doze as Jier 
liu::baiid riso.s to go ti» hi.i workj too often hardened by adversity 
he is careicHS of hi;r .sutforiug-s ; but if he luus come in .sober the 
iiiglit Ixvfoio and lias iiis faculties abiut liim, ho makes an awkward 
attempt to light the lire and put on tho kettle heftiro he tramps 
away. Then the children waken and want lluur breakfast, 'fbere 
i.s none prepared for them, the ctials are not liglited, and they niust 
b«^ contented to gnaw a dry crust in the corner, lu thi' bed bt^sido 
the invalid is the baby wringing her nervi'S with a pitcoiia uuceuBing 
wail j her illucBS has robbed it of its proper food, and there is no 
money in the house to buy luiik. 'I’lio oldest girl does her be?»t with 
alack and a bit of paper to rekindle the lire, and wiih vigorous 
use of I hi) bclJowa the kettle boils at lasU A new misery 
now arises in the danger Icbt she should pull it nv‘'i and add 
a scalded foot to the other wues of the family, i Me mother 
lihtciis to each step on the stairs, hoping perhaps some Iriondly 
neighbour will come and look after tho little ones and raise her 
in the lied. But all of tlnuu have more to do than they can 
iitinage, and if a goosip iaiocks at the door to liaie a talk, 
alie giaw away again without interfering willi the family 
arrangements. The children, unwashed, unkempt, half fe»t, 
endanger their lives on the staircase, or add to their mothers 
anxieties by wandering about the streuts. ]t is ueedle6.s to folkiw 
the course of tho weary day until the husband's return from hU 
work, tired, and perhaps wet, no supper ready, everything 
wretched aud in disurder. it is not surjinsing that ho adjourna 
to tho “ lineeii’s Head,” and reveals Uwvards midnight, by un- 
steady steps on tho stairs aud the thickened utterance of liis many 
oaths, that the money for to-morrows food has gone iu la^lting 
and beer. By degrees everything is pawned, even to tho blankets, 
and llie invalid leaves the bare walls of what was once home 
either iu the pansh hearse or the workhouse van. It is not only 
amongst lUo abjectly poor that illncbs is .su U'riible a calamity, 
Buch a evushing misfortune. It is just as much fell in the homo uf 
the struggling tradesman, perhaps more. Thousands of valuable 
lives are sacritleed every year simply for want of proper nur.'Jing. 
Tile himl-w’ovking clerk wiib n large family iniglit have lived to 
prov ide for all Ins children if tho lempeniture of his room had 
been kopt equable when ho was laid up with bronchitis. Tho 
grocer at the comer would utill bo selling udultoraied mn.stard if, 
w'hon he waa in rhcimmtic fever, proper nourishment hud been 
given him throughout tho niahl. Tlio widow who was ftupponing 
her family respectably by dressmaking noed not have loft them 
orphans if a hi tie caro liad been bikeu of her when she was 
recovering from dinhlhoria. 

'J'ho National Nursing Association, fully alive to the present 
culpable waste of human life, proposo to train and pir^ido skilled 
nunses for the assistance of tho sick poor iu their own homes, and 
Ui establish a truining school iu connexion with ono of tlio Loudon 
lioapiUils. A beginning has been imide, and a Central Homo 
etiiried iu Bloomsbury Square; others will be establisbed by 
degiDCri in the ditlerent luotropolitau districts, and the ('ommilleo 
hope to exlcuil thoir operations into the country as soon lis funds 
art* raiiiod. Tin' nurses arc to bo taken from the e<luc4ited clmisos, 
lo have colnfortablo homes provided for them, where they will 
have none of tho <a\iva of Jiouaekcoping, but bo able to devote their 
Ihuo tiud talents entirely to their work. They must go through, 
iirst, ihivc months’ probation, in tirder lo hnd out if they are suit- 
able cttiulidfites, ilieu A year of hospital training’, and thirdly three 
months of speeiiil inatruction. Tho ex^vnsea incurred by tlie 
nurse a 111 ouni to about fifty pounds during the time of jiraiiiing; 
idle then gcla a salary of tliirtv-live pounds a year, rigiug bv three 
pounds per amuim, vuitil it. ruaches ilfty. Uniform is supplied hnd 
^aahixig, so that she has unly her personal cxpciiBes to pro- 


vide for. It is particularly desired that the nurses may not be 
looked upon ns almouers, as from workhouse and pariah oiganissa- 
tion A audicient supply of nouriahnient and other nocosaiuriea mar 
always bo counted upon. Miaa Nightingale points out that 
great care must be taken not to demoralize and pauperize 
families; that when a man is given to drink he may be 
induced to deny himself to help a sick wife; wfaer^, if 
every thiug is provided for her, he will only have additional 
temptations to eelf-iiidulgence. District nurses will necessarily be 
of a class superior even to those in a hospital, becaitae it is neces- 
sary that they should be able to supplenumt in some de^eo the 
uliico of tlie doctor, and that, too, without tho usual hospital 
appliances. Xt is requisite that they should bo able to kiiep an 
a(M!tiralo record of the pulse, temperature, and symptoms of the 

1 ).itiont, so us to enable the doctor to know how and when to vary^ 
li.H (reaimeut. Among her most important duties will be that m 
calling ftUeutiuu to the sanilwy condition of tho house. Dust- 
biiiH, water-cisterns, drains, must all be inspected and watched, 
and iu eatn^s of defective arrangements reports made to tlic proper 
imlhoiitics. This will be mi arduous part of the work, as it is most 
diilioult to cope with landlords and with tho legal difticulties 
which const arilly avibo. It will uot be easy to go iuto u man’s 
hou.so as a nurse, and not only to insist on his leaving it as soon 
us po.‘«3ible, but also to take steps for liuving it shut up and 
pulled down. Kven Miss Octavia Hill, with all her energy aud 
resolution, hnd.s such a hisk uot without its difGcultie.s. 

The ekdioine whicli ^^iss Nightingale twks the public to supptrt, 
and that generously, is evidcjitly liie result uf much ou’ofuil 
thought and wide oxjiericncc of the wiiiits of the sick. The 
arrnQgtMnt'ula marie for the ciuufort of tho nurses are wise aud far- 
seeing; tlie limiting of thoir work to eight hours in the twenty-four 
is no doubt real economy, as it enables t}if3 stall' in timos of 
emergency to do much more than if they did not ordinarily get 
proper rest aud recreation. The great question now to bo solved is 
not whether money will bo forthcoming to cairy out the establish- 
ment of a great nalitmal institution, nor whetlior the poor nro wil- 
ling to piiy a small weekly sum for skilled nursing, but whether it 
will bo posailile to procure the raw mutorial out of which Miss 
Nightingales ideal nurses are to bo manufactured in sulGcicnt 
quiiutity to fill tho pkices provided for them. iSho wants a retinod 
nliicaled gentlewoman, too much a lady to think any sorvice she 
can render menial ; with sufliciont tact to steer clear of oilending 
a most easily olfi*nded class, aud yet with determination enough 
to iii.^ist upon hor roiorius being carried out. This lady nurso inusl 
be sUong enough to beiu* the most .sickening smolls, the most louth- 
boiiie higlits, the most agonized deathbeds, without being inndo 
ill by tlieui. SJio mu.st be bravo enough not to bo friglitoiied at the 
aimer of a drunkon man, or at having’ to walk through tho streets 
uloiir 111 the dead of night. »Shc mubt be a Sister of Mercy with- 
out her early truining or her faith iu works, a doctor without his 
pay, a SiiniUiry inspector witliuut his power, at once a servant and 
'V leacJier, a tender nurse and a strict disciplinarian. 


A I'KAST OF IIORROUS. 

B EFOTU'^ the Wainwright murder has quit© faded from popu- 
lar recollection, we have ii new accumulation of atrocities, and 
tim people who delight to gorge themselvos ou horrors of this kind 
are no doubt nyoicing over the pjirticularly racy entertainment 
now provided ior them. Such luck is aliiiosl more than could have 
betm expected, and ut such a dull time as tho present it will no 
doubt be especially welcome. It is fortimately unnecessary for us 
to repent the sickening details which are so profusely rticorded by 
the morning papers. As to tlio suppuaed murder at Chelsea, it is 
evident that there must have been foul play of some sort. The 
poor woman wiis robbed, but whether her death was intended is 
a question which has yet to bo decided. The chloroform which is 
sii.Hpected to have been administered may have been given only for 
the purpose of producing stu]iefactioD, aud indeed the medical evi- 
dence ns to the very weak condition of tlio victim would seem to 
suggest that terror alone might have been the cause of her death. 
In tho other cose we have a frightful example of the fiendish elo- 
ineiits which occosioiiaDy break out iu humanily. Cases of this 
kind occur from time to time, and, though insanity is usually 
ulea^d, there is seldom any gi'ound for accepting this excuse. 
There is a reluctance oa tUe part of retinod society to face the fact 
of the aujuifilng depravity which comes within the range of our 
common human uatun;. it is thought to be necesHary, m it were, 
lor tho honour of the family, to explain away such abeiTa- 
tions on the ground of insanity. It shocks respectable people to 
think that they share the nature which is capable of ^rpetrating 
such Atrocities, and the fiction of lunacy is invented to Keep up tho 
reputation uf the race. There is of course a certain amount of foun- 
dation for the mud doctors’ pot theory of homici^il numia, but 
in the majority of iustances murder and other atrocities are com- 
mitted, not from any weakness of mind, but Atim sheer wickedness. 
Such a case os that at Blackburn is on impreMive, though paiDittl. 
lesson as to the doptli to which a man may sink when once moral 
restraint has begun to be impaired. At the same time, althougu 
it may bo well to take the warning which such incidents olfSri 
they are certainly not tilings to be gloated over and made the 
subject of on amused curiosity. 

'Iho morbid interest talcen in Wa:u’wright*s esse was a suil&- 
dontly disgraceful szhibitioi](|,and it k to hoped that we are net 
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to hare a repotilion of the mawkisb aeusationalism which waatheu 
duq[kli^ed. There can be no doubt that in Fieh'a eauo the ordinaij 
maohinoxy of Juatioo ia quite capable of doing whateyerie neoeaaaijt 
and there ia therefore no excuae for the offioiouaneaa of certain 
goy^apapere in publishing all aorta of private goaaip and mere 
^^Snoiour. The fiscta will oomo out in the criminal nroceedinga, and 
it will probably be found that all that is essential might oe put 
within a very small compass. Nothing can be more scandalous or 
demoralizing than that a romance should bo made of such a hornble 
story ; but we are sorry to see that there is in certain quArters a 
disposition to commit this offence. The Daily TcUaraph^ for in- 
stance, supplies its ruadora with ininuto dotalls as to the appearauce, 
manners, and antecedents of the prisoner, hlore than one reporter 
is employed in this nauseous task, and while one sends a ruoiour 
that rish once hung four Idttens by the tail until they died, 
and that his eyes are light grey and his features deadly pole, 
another wrih^s that he has inspected the prisoner in his cell, and 
found his eyes much inflamed, as if wiUi weeping, but other* 
wise quite fresh and healthy looking.” Oue of these literaiy 
scavengers did not scruple to torture the prisoner’s wife by his 
imperiiueut inquiries, and duly photographs her for the beneiit of 
his customers. Though suffering keenly, she seemed much better 
than he expected to find her. Hhc an infant at her breast, 
and one about three years old was running about apparently un- 
conscious of anything serious.” It is perhaps fortunate that the 
ago of the chila prevented the poor creature from being subjected 
to an unwarrantable inquisition. In a later account wo buve a 
picture of the prisoner in his cell, ** apparently weighed down 
with remorse, sitting at a table with his lace buried in his hands 
while from oulsido is heard the music and uproar of an Enst-er 
fair. It appoain to have been thought worth while to make an 
examination of Fish’s phrenologica .1 developments,” and the 
reporter obtained from an expert in such things nn opinion that 
bis bumps are scarcely of a murderous type, though that of do- 
structivenesa is somewhat prominent. *A touch of romance is 
given to the case by a sketch of the room in which the remains of 
the girl’s body were found. On one of the walls is said to bo 
a picture of a bloodhound sniiling at a huddled heap which seems 
to disclose the human term. What on earth has all this to do 
writh the case P Nothing ; but then of course it makes it more like 
a story in a penny drcadhil.” It may readily be believed that **somQ 
very curious stories are current amongst Fish’s neighbours,” but why 
should they bo raked up in order to gratify a diseased curiosity P 
‘ It is brought up against Fish that, as a barber, he was strangely 
taciturn ; he sometimes would not speak a word for a week”; 
but it is to be hoped that barbers generally will not be led to sup- 
pose that they arc likely to be suspected of crime if they do not 
deafen their customers with cndloBs chatter. Here is another 
groat fact which, when it first struck the reporter, cvidoutly sug- 
gested to his mind the promise of interesting developments. 
“ Contiguous to his shop is the ^Fishers* Arms^ public-house.” 
So the reporter intervio'wod the barmaid ; but his hopes wertf soon 
damped. Fish never visited tho “ Fishers’ Arms,” “ professing to 
be a teetotaler ” ; but his wife hud b^en known to fetch him of a 
night a small glass of port wine. This artist in horrors, by way 
of making his talo its grim as possible, thinks it neccasory to pro- 
claim to the world that Fish’s wife, on hearing of his confession, 
cxclaiiiied, am very thankful, let him be hanged; if bo is 
guilty, hanging is too good for him”; hut there ia happily no 
heceiiily to bcliovo the statement to bo true. Morgan, llio biuod- 
houiid which scented out tho human remiiins, also comes in for a 
slmre of tlio sickly enthusiasm w'hich iMsems to be excited by this 
event. Monnm, we are told, is a quarter bloodhound, quarter 
bulldog, and half s<itter,” and fawn-coloured : and ** is much petted 
by thousands of the people of PrcHUm,” “ Many storiiis ure told 
of his wonderful capabilities,” and no doubt, if an unabashed 
riLul Pry were to print all the stories he picked up in the 
streets and elsewhere, he w^mld soon fill many columns. But 
ia this respectable journalism P It is said that an oiler bus been 
iiKule by a caterer of public amusements at Blackburn to pay 5/. a 
nluht for a certain number of nights in order to make a public ex- 
hibition of tho dog. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more disgusting than this 
silly and morbid excitement about tho most trifling and remote 
details of a horrible affair ; and there can bo no doiibt tlmt tho 
efiect on the public mind must bo very injurious. Tbo jumbling up 
of everything in a mass of rubbishy gossip, to bo read merely as a 
thrilling story, tends to diminish tno impressiveueas of judicial 
proceedings undertaken in grave earnest and under serious respon- 
sibility. The gratification of a morbid ciirioBity and nppotite fur 
vulgar sensation dulls the natural feelings which ought to be 


pie to regard tbo most 
ofritimate subject of 


stirred on such an occasion, and accus 
horrible and revolting aspects of life as a * _ 
amusement. This is a matter to which we Imve more than once 
had to recur, and there can be no doubt that it is a serious evil. In 
a former case the DaUy Tdrgraph defended the publication of 
some nasty details on the grouua thui, “ in view of tho devilish 
wickedness which has been perpetrated, it would be an act of on* 
justifiable equeamishnoss to hosa up one circumstance of horror”; 
and the Tiflegraph has certainly contrived to avoid any failing in 
this respect. There is no reason, of course, why the facts of 
a crime should not be published, but tliore is obviously the 
widest difference between reporting the hanl matter-of-fact 
evidence given in a court of law and dishing up what 
ty 




or *Jtnay. not &otB, ^ as to make up a sensa- 
tale. Eoougb if « known gf^ FishV stMe of mind 


^ habits to enable one to form a diagnoiis of hla cbaxackira 
but we should imagine that nothing would be so VkAj to 
produce imitation of his unnatund wloosoees as the halnt of 
hrooding over such details as those with which the newspapers 
nowadays p^ur to a depraved taste. People who have a sense of 
enjoyment in the horrible interest of such narratives are, we are 
afraid, clearly on the road to take a similar intexesi in the torture 
of animals, which, whether truly or noU is ascribed to Pi^ 
as^ ono^ of his favourite amusementB. Tne lesson of all sneth 
crimes is the warning tliey afford of tho precipice on which human 
iiiitiire stands, and tho danger of any approach to the edge 
of it. Imagination, and especially the imagination of doll and 
ignorant people — fur iinsgination, it must M remcmboredi does 
not necci^rjly moan intellect — is a dangerous thing to play 
pratikH with. If allowed to range too IooboIj, and to poke about 
in ail^ sorts of foul and unliallowod corners, it is apt to get 
a devilish mastery over those who yield to its seductive m- 
fl nonce ; and from indulgence in imagination to iudul|mnoe in 
practice is but a. short step. Tho morbid curiosity of £ve, the desire 
to test imagined sensations in a praotica.1 way, survivoa among 
her children, and there is perhaps no poison which is at once so in- 
sidious and so fatal in its influence. People may tliiuk that they 
can now and again go in for a dose of Daily Tdpgraph sensation- 
alisiu about crime, and enjoy the croeping of the flesh which it 
produces—*^ 1 feel as if it made my b^k open and shut,” said a 
nousemaid once, who was a great admirer of this kind of lite- 
rature — without suflering any permanent injury ; but this is a 
mistake. There is no tasfij which grows so quickly on people as 
a bad one ; and, when corruption of mind and feeling once seta 
in, it spreads rapidly. It is impossible to say hOw much harm ia 
dune by such narratives as those of the fight between Brummy and 
the dog, and of tho various horrible crimes which from time to 
time come to light, by which the Teltgraph cultivates p^olarity 
among the least intelligent classes of tho community. There is 
nothing which it is more dangerous to foster thau a taste for nasty 
and horrible things os a fillip to a sisgaant imagination. 


QUJCKN JkfjlJtr AT THE LYCEDM. 

I T was proper that^ this play should be brought on the sta^, 
and an attempt, in itself far from hopeful, might bo made under 
most favourable conditions at the Lyceum. Few readers of the play 
probably have felt any strong desire to see it acted, and tho cha- 
ractera of Queen Mary ana Philip of Spain will always remain 
thoroughly unpro vocative of sympathy. Let us say at onoe that 
Mias mteman and Mr. Irving did all that was possible for those 
characters, as the manager did for tho play generally. It was not 
long, yet it was tedious ; and although Queen Mary took an iiu- 
coDBcionable time in dying, we remember that the spectacle of her 
sickness might be preferable to a descriptiou of Cranmer’s burning. 
At the close of the first performance Mr. Irving doclariHl his inten- 
tion of telegraphing to the author that tlie play was ** a confirmed 
success, ” and it is true that a full house bcstowiMi plentiful ap- 
plause, with a barrow-load of bouquets for Miss Bateman, Thci'O 
IS li story of a Frenchman who used to take a good place every 
night at a 8})ectacle of performing lions in order that ho might bio 
present when the lion-tamer’s head was bitten ofl‘. It may be sus- 
fleeted that many persons w'ent to the Lyceum on Tuesday night 
to Bee the fun of wuiit used to ho calUri the damnation of a now wy. 
But respect is due even to misdirected art. Thoro are many lines 
in Quem Mary at Leoet good enough to remind iia of the author s 
better lines elsewhere, and if such a play had boeu written fifty 
years ago, it would certainly have been performed, althougb we do 
not think that even then it would have succeeded. It would have 
been produced as a sort of tribute by tho stage to literary emi- 
nence. The manager of the Lyceum has undertaken to supply in 
this res|)ect the want of a national theatn;, and failure properly 
evokes sympathy. But failure beyond doubt there was. Even 
the usual remedy of the priming-knife is here inapplicable, for 
much has already been cut away mm the poem, and wo feel utterly 
impartial between that which has beeu taxen and that which has 
hwn loft in adapting it for the sta^e. 

No poetry and no acting ca.n miike us take an interest in the love 
of Queen Mniy for Philip of The line 

1 nin eleven yvMrK older thou he is 

unluckily recalls to mind a qimtntion latoly mado by Mr. Lowe In 
the House of CoinmonB ; and to the following question — 

Dut will ho caro for that ? — 

wo should bo disposed to answer tlmt, men, and particularlt 
priocoA, being what they ore, we decidedly think he woula. 
Philip’s notion, according to the poet, swms to have been 
that it was for tho advancement of tho Oatholic faith that 
a son should bo born to him by Queen Maty, and that, if 
only enough of heretics were burned, the blessing of lleaveD 
would rest upon their marriage. The Queen was neither young 
nor healthy, and had never been beautifiil, but ^he flames 
Smithfleld would be more potent thau the torch of love. Only 

S ut on A few more heretics and TOke the fire. In a ^mp and 
etestable climate tho smoU of Cranmer's burning waa^e only 
comfort whichHi pious but chilly Spaniicrd could discover. H» 
apathy tewarcU the Queen grows into disgust, and, ivhile affeering 
lomi at bis own dej^m^e, he, with more truth than politeness, 
iudicates that he jprefen supper to conjugal endearmentB. Tho 
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icturc ifl ^infully miutal, but perhaps it ii<>od not have bean ex* 
ibifod. Thoi’e haw boeu bad harresta and sicknoa^ has beeii riih 
in Enf^Uind, and what shall its poor Queen do for it ? Bum moro 
heretios, snjs her husband. lie protests in tho suipe interview 
that h© “ never loved her more, and we entirely bfdieve imn. 
Tho ailiurB uf his many kingdoms call him, end he must away but 
presently a political reason la su^gebted for his staying longer. A 
prudent counsellor aslca if ho may not nay that Philip stays to 
please bis wife, and Philip answers that he may if he cares to 
put it so.” Tho complaint t)f Philip to his wife — 

Tour people are Ob ch(«iU^^ as your clinic — 

is fullj fiiipporttMl by the author, who has represented Euglnnd, 
Bom)etimi3S ealled “ merry,” us ii diurnal swamp )Titorspert>Hd with 

S *bbets. It is nlw'ays to ho remembered to the cretlit of 
ary’s reign that thtuo were no railway accidents, and jierliaps the 
general tenor of life was iii)t much ailected by those scenes (d' 
Tiulence and cruelty which in llm page of hiuU^ry impress om* 
minds flt» strongly. Wo can believe, tpo. ^hat a* larmor of Jslip 
would sfart \i\ the morjfdu'j >^h three hard eggs in his 

poi*ket to get n goo^r 'pttico at the Oxford burnings. Bui all 
attompU at renrodiKung such scenes of everyday life must bo either 
imteBctao or iiorriblo. At Queen ^tnrv’a Court heads ulaiid so 
Hghtly optm shonldors that a lover’s .sigh w’ould hloiv them oil*. 
The Princess Klizabeth’s meditations are too lugubviouu to lii> 
relieved even by the farcical incident of Sir Henry Bedingfitilds 
dirty b^mts, and on tlie whole it may bo said that tho Ijauroate'u 
tragedy is Jess d<'pressing to tlio upiiits than hia com»*dy or farce. 
One of the most hideous features of the story is the proposal iiia<lo 
by Philip for Klizabeth’s hand w'hile Mary is rather too ulowJy 
dying. The Ambassador explains in .solilcMpiy that, if this prnpi*bal 
j>0 accepted, ho and his ma-ster will break in this princess and 
correct her bid habit of swearing. \Vu coukl w ish that at the same 
time she might be Uiinrht not to make puna. The acting of those and 
other minor parts is neither gcjod nor had, and uoue of tho actors, 
w'e should lb ink, could feel th<* ulightest iiitere.Ht in the aetjue in 
which they appear. Mr. lr\ ’ing cunvoy.s only too forcibly tlio idea 
that Philip halos England and is lirtal of bis wife, and that is 
really all that lio can do. 'I huH ibe wvight of Ibn piny rests upon 
Aliss J^toman, and dramatic studonti'* will of coiirj«.i like to seu 
what sho luukeu uf an ungrateful part. It is not usually expecled 
of a tragic actress that she should sing, and Alisa Ihitemau 
effectively recites ihu Ix^autifnl lines «,ddri‘Hseil to tho luU*. After- 
wards, when the author D\ake.s ht'v seat herself on the ground, he 
has unfui’toiiatoly invited comparieoii with I 'onstaucc in Kitif/ 
John ! — 

Here iH my tliiuno ; Ind kings come bow to it. 

But Oonsbince was of other motilo than the ailing, wailing Mary, 
and we coaid liavo heard with pleasure the awakening discourso 
which sho would have addiTSsed to an unlaithful UusbamL ’J'ho 
sorrows of Queen Mary do not lend Iheiuselvcs poetic treatment. 

Tho ohstreporons loyalty of thy Lord Alayor would in tmr day 
have been niwarded by a "iKironctt^y } but as Sir Tlioiiiafl Wyait, 
whom ho opposes, has b«M?u excisod, the valiant magistrate fights 
wdlh a mere vague suggestion of rebellion. If we turn to the scciioh 
in which Wyntt appears, we shall find that th<‘y lue among the best 
in the poem"; and at any rate they arc f^rt.ln^^fc removed from Um 
caterwauling of Queen Mary. They <^xhibil vividly an example 
of what Macaulay has (Uiflcribed os the Hyst4uu of government undt^r 
the Tinlors. The country would sUuid a good deal ; but if tho 
Court went too far, thera was always iti reservtj that which ui 
another lime aud climo was called tho atierc^l right of insmircction. 
The men of Kent gathered at Voncncleu Ihuilh, seized Bochcsler, 
and marched on London. A little more \igour in AVyatt, or a litilo 
less courage in the Queen, and the Spanish ninrriage and the 
Marian por.'iocutiou would have- hern prevented. The Queen 
showed Wrself on this occa»ion her fat her s ibiughter, and the 
scene in which she dwjlortjs tliat slie will die with those that 
ture no cowaixls” is the biast nnplen.'^aut (ff the acted play. 
Wyatt’s fuiliiro and tho c.Yooutions wliicli followed it c(uved re- 
stsittuce, but slid it is dillicult to iindorstand why the English 
people end uT«3d the proceedings of (Jardmer and Bonner. Philip 
brought no B<»ldiors to England, for the beat of reasons — llial 
the country would not endure iheni ; and as Uie Queen had no 
money, she" must Itave had few giianls. Hhc depended for help 
ligainst rebels on tho nobility or the City ; and if relxls had real 
grievances, the nobility and tlio City vvere likely to he iit hiast jair- 
tially in .S3mjpathy with rebellion. Wo cannot help thinking that 
Philip of Bpiiin has had rather hard troatinont from tho popular 
historians whom tho pf>et has followed. Tho Spani -h Ambassador, 
Bonord, for a long lime discouraged ^x^rseculioii, os became a man 
with whom policy was first and religion sccnml. The (^uoen no 
doubt believed toat burning herotics would make her a joyful 
mother of childi^, but it may be doubted whether her husband 
cared enough for England to take the trouble to extirpate its 
heresy. He was fearfmly sea-sick on the voyage hither, dranebed 
with rain on landing, ana snubbed and suspect^ all hia train. Lolm 
his more famous falhor, ho was coajse and indiecriitiinato in his 
tastes, but we do not know ihat any English town or village 
serves such traditions os may be found in Gonnany. Too story 
which tho poet puts into tlie mouth of a lady of the English 
Court seems, however, probable, and the Queen^ berides being in- 
Mnyeniontly fond of hec husband, was, wo may beiiove,L intensely 
jealous of his oiviUty to her attanoants. 

Unaitersb]^ knd^patsrihgly fwA 


is Philip’s oAvn comment on his wife’s behaviour, and It must be 
allowed that the scenes between thorn am dreadfully true to 
nature, olthough perhaps rather oompromising the dignity 
of the Tragic Af use. Mr. Irving has got mmseif up well 
for the part of Philip, not forgetting the ^yellow head and^ 
yolluw hoard,** and ho presorvefl a suilaole gravity of de^ieanotfi'v 
If it had Ixen possible for Philip’s natural brothOT, Hon John 
of AiiHtria, to have taken his place, the English ^ple might 
have been better pleased. Philip had none of nis brother’s 
military talent, and hia porHuiial courage was doubted. Not 
the lenst of this prince’s trials must have Ix^en his fiiwt 
draught of ale which ho tiiok on the niglit of his arrival to show 
his dotorminution hj cunforra to the cush^mfl of the coujatry. He 
landed at tioutbnmpton, and rode thence to Winchtjster in curing 
min to meet liis bride, and it is rorkoiiod that 4,000 noblemen, 
gonthuuen, .and others on horsehack, and under no command, rode 
with him. The Etnperor more than any other person was responsible 
for this unhappy niiirriago, which ho desired for the sake of the 
jm^pondenintti it might give him over France. Hia Aiuba‘<sador, 
B«nard, althougli ho counselled modomtiem in religion, was for 
thorough meoi^iLros in politics. At his instigation tbo Quinsn sent 
I^dy Jaiui Grey to the scaffold, although in the play she answers 
his lirsi suggestion with the line, 

I mil KngUsh Qiicfu, not Hoinmi Emperor, 
which now, J4}r an obvious reason, is the most telling lino in tho 
plu\*. When Philip reached l.j()udou, tho citizens, who hadhmeied 
him a nuui.'^Ujr, stiw to their surprise a well-dressed geutleiuau 
who Imd learned with some ditiiculty to touch his cap in aiJu- 
iatiiiu. In tho winter there wiu'o bulls at (kmrt, of wliich, 
by thii w'ay, this play contains no trace, and ►'SpauiKli noblouien 
with English ladies, and tho indelatigitblc Bonard coaidied, 
jia wo shniild now say, l^hilip in the arts of popularity ; and it 
lx»g:in to 1)0 thought that Him von would not have brought about 
this grand innrringo without intending that some good should 
come of it. But in May it appeared douhtlul whether Heaven had 
SJiy purpoiX' in tho mutter, afthougli moved by prayers and pro- 
cwAsioiiH, iiinl by increased ac*tiviLy against heratioH. Tho (iuoen 
sent letters to tho justices ol‘ tho pouco, directing thoui to doliv»)r 
tho holders of erroneous opinions to tho Ordinary, “ to bo hv him 
chiiritably truvoUod withal. * But it does not appear that I’hilip 
had any haiid in this pvoccoding, and he uhimlJy acted undor the 
guidnneo of Keimi’ii, who was lus superior to superstition as to 
mercy, lii August Philip got uw»iy to h'laudeiB, where, if the 
cliunile was no bettor than in Enghind, his wife could not watch 
him (iuite so closely, although reports soon readied her of his 
niiar*olkiiieous licenlmiisneBS, bho, poor woman, all the time 
believed Unit she had lost her husbiind s lovo and tho favour uf 
Heaven by tho sin of Saul, and theruforo I ho AmalekihiS of 
JCugluud should bo no lougcr Hiiared. So the burnings beeamo more 
frequent, but her hushaiia’s aversion was now undisguiaed; and, 
having lost (kihiis to Lho Fronc.b, she was ovorw helmed with 
Si)rrow and sirkiicss, and i<ho died. Tho w orld lias seen few mure 
iniscTahlc inau iagcs, and .such u droaiy story could liardly inako a 
good acting play. 


REVIf:W^S. 

1,IFE OF U)KO MACAULAY.* 

{^I^'trst y^otire.') 

T\/| K. TBEVELYAN is furlunato in a subject which holongs to 
him by hereditary right. .Ljord Mnciiulay's writings are 
Icimiliar to the world, but little was known of lus private chanicfcr, 
and nothing of tho domestic relations which wera to himself tho 
most important p;irt (»f his life. In his later years ho ciilored litilo 
into general .S4)dotv, and his few associates wore for tho most part 
older thim himself. TIallam, Mihmiu, Lord Lansdownc, Lord 
Onrlislti, and Bisliup Wilberforco who belonged to a later pno- 
mtion, have all passed away. A great literary ropulation, still in 
its pristine fvesbnt'sa, necessarily creates intoK).st in the personal 
h’lstory of the author. Only a few survivors recollect distinctly 
the events of a public career which ended nearly thirty years ago ; 
^students of oratory alone are accustomed to think of tho biilliaul 
historian as one ol tho most eloquent speakers of his time. There 
is a novel ploasure in tho discovery tliat the bearer of a {^eal and 
merited reputation was the lundJio.st, the most afiectionate^ and 
the most uusoltUh of men. Lord Alaonulay’s public and private 
charat^tcr was Iniown to bo blamidess; his teudeiness, his con- 
stancy, his simple and healthy enjoyment of life, could not have 
been geiw^rally appreciated lul now^ If Mr. Trevelyan is to be 
congratulated un the choice of his hero, Lord Macaulay also is 
fortunate in his biographer. It is a happy accident when literary 
ability and taste coincide with the command of the necetoaxy 
materials for the biography of a cielebrated man. If Mr. Trevelyan 
had been a stranger, he would have possessed many (jualificationa 
for his task ; but he could never have attained the intimate know- 
ledge of his femous kinsman which began with Ida own earliest 
ehihihood. It may perhaps bo ndrawba^ to the Uography ns a 
work of art, that^ in dealing: with Macaulay’s Parlxamentaxy and 
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ofidttl OMP9<nv TvBYolTan Aaqifesm strooff anti deftoita opiukma^ 
though hJB language is always temperate and fair; but the defect, if 
UisadefeeVis aneceamyconseqnexiceof Mr.TreWyaii’epusitioB and 
pursuits. If the pcrsoz\ who is of all others best qualined to 
the Life of Macaulay happens to be an active and earuest politician 
w'and a rising member of Parliament, his estimate of thu political 
condieta of the last generation caxmot be oxpeottMl to be colourless 
and neutral. 

From detailed lifers^ criticiain and oulogy Mr. Trevelyan 
wisely abataiiia. He is juatilied in noticing the iituisp^nt 
cloornoes of style in whimi Macaulay excelled all competitors. 

It may be a question whether thoughtful iutellecfe ait) not 
more irresistibly attracted by suggestive writers who leave some- 
thing to be divined by competent students. The admirer of 
Macaulay, on a second reading of a passage or ti volume, is ef)nio- 
times disappointed by fimling that he loafiia nothing new : but, on 
a balance of critical considerutious, it is better to express the wholo 
of a thought, and to leave nothing to bo gueaHod. As Mr. Trevel- 
yan relates, a reador in a priuling-oiFice once reBpoctfully suggested 
to Macaulay that there was ono sontouce in two volumes of which 
Uie moaning could not be apprehended at a glance, A Northern 
nianuhvcUirer read the ilrst two volumes of the History aloud to 
his men after business hours; and when the hist clmptcr was 
huishud, ono of tins audience moved a V()to of tliauka to Mr. 
Macaulay for writing a History which working-men could under- 
stand. The number of renders who tako plefisuro in riddles is ns 
one to ten thousand grateful recipients of digested thought and 
krjowledgc. ISlyle is tlio most cktiucleristic product of iutoUect. 
Lord Macaulay wrote clearly bccauho his knowlodgo was goiicmllv 
accurate, and his coucliisions wore always dntijiito. 'fhe manner- 
ism which critics ivinai'k in his writings proceeded from the same 
cause. His exce.^'sive use of antithesis may perhaps bo explained 
by a tendoruiy to resolve a perplexing doubt into two clear and 
contradictory propositions. The process was inapplicable to com- 
plex problems which admitted of no f‘asy or disUnci liiierpreta- 
tion. ^lacaulay sometimes undertalics to reconcile his own 
description of au historical personage with actions whicli fail to tit 
the rhetorical framework by his favourite formula, “ Such is the 
iu(X)uslHlency of ^ human natuW* In all such cases the confusion 
exists in the mind of the observer, who may bo w'cU assured that 
qualities which co-oxist are mutually compatible, and that in 
human nature there is no antithesis. Mr. Trevelyan quotes with 
implied approvtil Macaulay s adoption of Johusoifs dtigma, that 
an author whoso works are likely to live ih very unwise if ho 
stoops to wniiigle wdtU detractors whoso works ai'e cerUin to dio. ’ 
The doctrine may bo sound ‘wdien the criticism roncAtrna litemry 
merit; but it is wholly inapplicable to questions of historical j 
truth. The gravest fault with which Lord Macaulay can bo i 
charged wok the want of candour which he disjdayoii in refusing ' 
to correct oiTors which wei*e in thciiisolves pardonable aiid,iiid* 'hI, 
unavoidablo. He trusted unfairly to the certainty that his own 
works would live, mid to the likelihood that the works of his critics 
would die. in some instances the culcuhition has aiit'ady tailed. 
No capable judge adopts Lord Macaulays v(?rsion of Jhicoii’a 
personM history against Mr, iSpeddiiig’s, or fails to acknowledge 
the conclusive ibixio of Mr. l*»iget s vindication of Ponn. A de- 
scendant of fciir Klijah Inipoy, who injudiciously wrote a bulky 
volume in defenco ot his ancestor, pointed out inaccuracies which 
havo never been con’ccted in the Life of Wamui IJubdtigs. Lord 
Macaulay had not the opportunity of rotratMiug the errors which 
Mr. Forster has pointed out in his account of SwiiVs curly life. It 
is not to be aiipposod that in Ihoeo or other casos of tlio kind Lord 
Macaulay couboiously persisted in error; but it would probiblv 
havo been painl'iil to him to disturb llie convictions which be had 
onco posilively forminl. It would bo ui\just to attribute his ob- 
stinacy to literary conceit or to personal vanity, for he seems to 
have D(tcn itiuiHually exempt from all weakness of the kind, it is 
no discredit to a voluiuiuous historian t«) be set right ou isolated 
ointa by those who luivo made thuni the objects of special study; 
lit the nioutal iiidolcaco which refuses to lihult a more accumte 
view of triitli is not a laudable quality. A gi’cat writer ought not 
to trust to his reputation to bear him harmless when ho is justly 
open to criticisin. 

The interi^at of Mr. Tnwelynn’s biography begins with 
Macaulay's inlancy, and sustains itself to bis death. A slight 
sketch o*f his lather's cluiructi^r and history forms an admirable in- 
truduotion to the life of the more celohrated son. The virtugms 
austerity of the self-denying Puritan philanthropist contrasts well 
with the genial and jo3'Ous natui'e of Macaulay himself. Those 
who were best, quulitiod to judge regarded Zachary Macaulay aa 
the most eflicient antagonist of the sla^ e-trade and of slavery. To 
the groat business of Ida life ho sacriliced popularity and fortune, 
nor was ho oven compeusattxt by contomjHirary fame ; but he never 
repined at his own ill fortune, nor did ho envy tho cehfbrity of his 
coadjuton. A strong attechmont between father and son was 
Bmmtajnod in spite of ontiro ixicompatibility of character, of 
temporaiuent, ana of opinion. Macaulay always thought, wiUi 
good reRaon, that ho was fortunate in his birth and nurture in a 
strict and thrifty houBchold, in the midst of & circle of able men 
who were united by a common enthusiasm for the aboUriou oi 
davesy. Like maiw eminent men, and like many who havo never 
become eminent, Macauh^ was a precocious ebud. At three he 
was an eager reader of bodks; atfbur ha explained his offer to 
Sfeanah More of some old s^ts, by the remoxit that Robinson 
Otttsob was alwap taUnig old ^nirits. At eight or nine the boy 
iiiiiiied hhi lrisim hy 'writing hyxmi||« tTnlveisal Histoi^, imd 


vedutninous poems in imitation of ScoU and of other poets whom 
he adiuired. He bacedio a good chswmol seholfir at a jihaU 
school in Oembridg«Hhm», w'here he stayed till ho went to. 0am- 
bridge. At this time bis father intended to Wave him the ^ore 
of an oldest eon in a considerable fortune amassed in the Aiiiean 
trade; but tlio acc:umalation soon aftorwatcld dwindled, aild 
cvcnteially disappcaivd ; and it wtui £l)rtuuate that ^feeanlay's 
claasicsl knowledge, notwithstanding his ignorant^ uf luatheinatics, 
si^iirud his election to a fellowsliip at Trinity in 1824. Two years 
afterwards ho was cnllod to the Ikir, and joineil tho Nortbem Oir- 
cuit. Ho had not seriously studied law, and yot there is no ateangfir 
instance of tlu^ capricious unceTlainty of prnfcsflioual success than 
his total fsihiro to obtain business. His unequalled memory and 
his uatural oloquonco would have ms<h) him a gn^at advocate ; and if 
he had Ibiiud it worth while, ho would soon have corrected his 
early dcfineucy of logoi knowledge ; but the attorneys of the North 
never discerned his capacity; aud his total eoi'nings at the Bar 
amounted to a single guinea for pi'osocatiiig a fourl-stealer. In 
1827 ijord ].yTidhnr.st gave him au upuointinent as C'ouuulssionsr 
of llaukruptcy, which lio reinined till the oflloo was abolisheil five 
I or six yi'ars afierwards. in 1826 he bi^nn his coniitjxion trith the 
Bdinbunjh jHeinVto with the woU-knowu article on Milton; in 1830 
Lord Lansdmvne returned him for Ualnu at a fortunate luomeat. 
His speeches on tlie itefuriii Hill at once placed him iu the tirst 
rank of Parliaiucuiiiry orators; and in 1832 his uievils were 
inadequately m*«>gnizod by an appointment as C'onnni?»ionor of the 
Tkaird of Clmtrol, and soon iiiturwaids as Hecretary. A higher 
honiuir consisted in liia election for Ijoeds in the lirst Koformed 
Parliament. In his olticial capacity ho iwsistod in passing tho 
West Imliiin JCuiiuicipalion Bill; but at one stage, in ac^idanco 
witii his father's convictions and his own, he placed hia resignatioji 
in Loril Althorp's hands. During his short fiervice at tho Board of 
(.'Ontrol he chafed under the ivstmints of a subordinate position, 
and bo was strongly impressed with the nece'Asity for sn independent 
member of l*arliainont of potsessin^^ a pecuniury conipetenee. For 
this reason, and also that he might do enabled move olficieiitly to 
itesisl his hinnlv, he accepted in 1833 the place of member of tho 
Supreme Oounc/il in India. In this capacity he elfected by the 
I'eiuil Code the. livst of many great loj^slaiivo iuiprovemeuts in 
which India has aiilicipntevl England. H© als«^ becauie tho tlrst 
President of the dommitteo of Public Instruction, and he took an 
active part in removing restrictions on the froedom of tho press. 
Ilia snperlluous energy may bo measured by his own list of tho 
books uhich he read in thirteen monlbs of 1834 and 1835 • — 

I have rend Jwrhylus twice; Soi>ho<‘le5 twice; Euripiilt« once ; FlnUtir 
('itlHnmilnis ; ApolluniuM lihodliis ; Quinlun Odaber ; Theocritun 
twice; Herodotus; Thucydides; almost all Xeiuiphurfs works; alnio>t all 
Plato ; Aristotle's Politk*s, and a good deni of his Organon, besides dlpniivg 
elsewhere in him ; tho wliolo of’ Plutarch's I.ivcs ; about liftlf* of Ludim ; 
two or throe hooki* of Atbenauis; Phuit«jitwi«-o ; Terence iwicuj Lueretiiia 
twice; t’utnllus; Tibullus; Pruiartims; Lucan; Slntmis ; Siiiu;* llalicus ; 
Livy; VeHeiiw Paterculus; Sallust ; Osar; tuid kuily ( 'icero. 1 have a 
littlii of Cicero left, but 1 sbull liiuth him in a I'eW davn. 1 :*m now deep in 
Aristoplunen oiul Lucian. 

iln was at the same tinio bcgiuiiiiig Oermsn, and iio rc;id parts of 
Uhry.8o»loni and Augustin©, whoso stylo he irrcvtuvuUy duscribed 
as that uf a liedd preach or. 

Ill 1838 MiicauLiy left India, having aocouiplishcd his object of 
obtaining an iudcpuiident computcncT, w’hich was .augmentiilii by a 
legacy fitirn his uiicJo, Cftrueral Oolin Macaulay, During bis stay ia 
India his eldest sister, who had iu'com}>auicd him, marxiod Mr. 
Trevelyan, thou the most rising of tho young civilians; and be 
sutteretl deep nifliriion from the death of another swUjt, Mrs. 
Cropper. His litiher died during his homeward vi>ynge; but ho 
hud the good furtiuio to bo accompHnii'd by Mr. Tiovclyan aud his 
family, who afterwards, to his great delight, remained permanently 
in luighiud. While ho wii.s travelling in Italy in the following 
autumn he declined au i)ifov by Lord Melbourne of tho office of 
Jiulgo Advocate ; and, hfi\ii\g already conceived tho plan of his 
History, ho wa.s inclined rather to n political than a literary 
life. Ho was at this lini© thirty-eight, or, as Mr. Trevelyan is 
pleased to say, not innch past middle lile. Succt^ssivu agcit as- 
sume a dilferent aspect aa they oi-o i-egardcd from tho Ivisleni 
or the Wt^h^ru side, lu tho i'oHow’ing Your Macaulay's scheme 
of life was tenipor.arily altered by his clecliou for Edinburgh, 
and his ncccplaiico of* llie ollico S^x-relary of War with a 
scat in tho Uabiiiet. Immediately after his um'asiun to offico 
the voniul slip of dating a letter to his con.'^tituenta Irom 
Windsor Oasilc exposed him to exeggerutnd ridicule and giomid- 
less abuse. Tho incident is only worth noticing for hij own 
communt, many years afterward?*, on the hajipiuess of a life in 
which tho ti'ivial blunder and iis conserpipm^js w ore among bis 
gravest uiisfertuues. During his teuiuro of office liu siistainea his 
early fame as a Parliauituitary speaker, and he continued to write 
for tlw Edinhurtfh Hevmo, Ino brilliant Essays on Olive and 
Warren Hastings belong to this period. No other Minister was 
probably so well contout when Lord hEeibourne's Uoveniment vma 
driven ft'om ofliee in 1841. II© iiumodiately rodumsd tbo History ; 
ho piiblkbed tho Ltiy» of Ancie^it Jtwm which had been b^iin in 
India ; and hd was driven Against his will bv Americita jAtBcfes to 
republish hk Kasftys written for lb© Jtn Lord John 

Russell's Administmtion of 1846 he held the stneeure post IViy- 
, niAsier-Oeneml ; but at the general election of ttty he lost his 
j sesit for bkUubunriit sikI consequently retired for the last time feom 
j office. In 1848 tlie tixst two volnnies of his groat work were pub- 
I llshed, with tho result of raising his litotaxy reuntation to the 
highest point, and of adding kirgely to bis fentnne. In 1852 the 
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t}r of Fidinburgh retrieved the error whidi bad been 
,.iihitted in i&t7 by epontaneously electing Macaulay j but hie 
[itemt in contemponury politics had by this time suneided, and 
his health begfui to break. Ho spoke, however, amid general 
appUuee, on ino India Bill, and his authority and plausible argu- 
inont induced the House of Oomuions to adopt the ooinpetiuve 
system of appointment to the Civil Service, in 1856, in eonse« 
quoDce of the state of his health, bo resigned liis seat for l^in* 
burgh, and in the following year he gratefully accepted a peerage on 
tlie tveommendation of Lora Palmerston. About the same time he 
received from his publishers a single cheoue for 20,000/. in 
payment of the proceeds of the sootma instalment of his 
History. }*>oiu 1841 to 1856 he had lived pleasantly in the 
Albanv, and {ram that time to his death at Holly liodgo on 
Caiupoen Hill. At all times he fomid domestic society in the 
house of his sister, to whose children he was warmly attnemed. He 
felt as a heavy blow the departure of Sir 0 . Trevelvan to India as 
Governor of Madras in 1859. The family wort' to lollow in a few 
luouths, and he could scarcely hope to see tlieui again. His health 
at this time was breaking fast, and before the dreaded separation 
uocurrf 3 d, ho died suddenly and without ]>aiii on the 28th of 
I^ember, 1859. Of his cnoractcr, tastes, and habits, os they are 
vividly described by Mr. Trevelyan, it will bo more convenient to 
speak on auothor occasion. 

{To be coniiuU€d.) 


WriEKLKK-S HISTORY OE INDIA.* 


I N this fourth volume Mr. Wheeler cutters upon an entirely new 
period of history, which it would liavo booji well for his liteniry 
fame if he had left alone. At any rate it would have bt'en better 
for him to have waited until he had acquired a more accumte and 
better digested Jmowlodgo of Mussulman India than this vohuiie 
exhibits. His previous volumes on tho history of ancient India 
gained him somo credit. They did not show great scholarship or 
deep reseiurch ; but Oie results of the author's reading and observa- 
tion were set forth in a clear, lively style, and an obscure portion 
of history whs laid open to unprofessional readers. Mr. Wheeler 
seems to have been carried away by his success. In the voluino 
before us he is often over'smart, his little faults have bt'- 
come great and glaring, and he writes more with tho reck- 
less d^h of a 8[s)ciHli Correspondent than in the tone of 
a stiber-iuinded historian. We are no lovow of the dry and 
dismal, we liave no objection to an author 's enlivening bis 
narrative with his own ideas and speculations ; bui in history we 
do object to ideas Isung stated ns if they were facts, and opiuit^rs 
laid down oa.ascertain^ and settled truths. Mr. Wheeler lias all 
a Frenchman’s love fur an idea. When he catches one he cherishes 
Bud pets it until be is quite earned away, aud is regardless of the 
consequences. 80 we have daring generalizations, false identifica- 
tions, iuipt^rfect or unimportant auaiogies, and discoveries of sup- 
posed rt^asons or influences which either exist not at all or have too 
much importance attached to them. 

A startling passage in the pre&icc gave us timely notice of the 
sort of thing to be extiected : — 

It will be Main [sttys Mr. Wheol^'r] in Uio course of tbr pr^M-nt volunu* 
tlint the Moghuls lM)r<i a striking remneblunco to the WUo Aryans • that 
the Moghul ^iipire in India b^-twei-n tin* sixteenth and vighV'enlh c*i'n- 
turies was probably only a repetition of ^vltuC has been appar<>fiily gohig 
oil In India through unrecorded ages; tlial tiie Moghul empire iii iudiu 
was only the last link in a diaitt ut' empires M)hirh begun in tlic remotest 
anllquiLv. In otb«*r words^it Mill be seen that, llie Vtdie Aiyans Mvre 
Moghnis; that>Ai^a and Akber sprang from the same stock ih the wor- 
shippers of the Vedic gods. 

The reasons for this extraordinary opinion urn sUited ouuimarllY in 
p. 123, tliua;—* 

Tho roliglon of the Moghuls of tho thirteenth century Ixiro a signilleunt 
resemblance to that of the Hindus. There was [Theirs was ?J a piiinitive 
religion which was cswnliully Vedic. Tlioy ]iro.H('nteil foo«l and wiuc to the 
four quartai'S of the oartli in lioimur of tiro, air, water, and glufsts. They 
set lip domestic idols in their nmvalilH houses i they propitiated them in 
like manner. They [lOurcd libatiutiH on the earth^ and al>o on the hor^e. 
‘’J'hay practised divination with liurnt rains’ honi**. They had pnests like 
lirdhmaus, who were skilled in astroiionn*. foretold eolip^'s, mid cast tmiivi- 
ties. They also had dirty saints resembling Hindu ^ ogis, >vhu pcrfuniied 
miracles by virtue of their sanctity and jKinnuce'). 


Mr. 'Wheoler bad got his idea. He could see these leAcmblaDces, 
but he did not discern of how little value they are. Hindus and 
Moghuls are not the only races among which tht3soaiid similar prac- 
tices prevail ; but even if the like of these thiu);^ hod never boon 
known before, are they in themselves so peculiar, so essentially 
diflbreut from all that has been elsewhere found, that they suggest 
a very strong presumption of one common origin, and repel alto- 
gether the supposition of independent doyelopnient P Were there 
nothing to be said on the other side, sucli analogies os those lui^ht 
perhaps ^ accepted as suggestive, but certainly not as conclusivo 
evidence. If Mr. Wheeler had been able to control his hobby- 
horse, he would have remembered that tliere is no fact which phil- 
ology and ethnology have made more dear than that the Aryans 
and the Moghub. ore typical of widely distinct branches of the 
mat human foniily. In fa&H) of this tact, such points of resem- 
blance as he has adduced are not worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion! and we would advise him to ponder well before he proceeds 
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with his projected work on the Moghul origin of the Miiite 

'X Mr. Wheeler professes to strengthen his lumment by com* 
paring Asoks and Akber. Lot us see what he numos of this:— 

Aaoka was putting down revolt in tlie Punjab when his tkther died ; so 
was Akber. Asoka was ucoupied fur yean in conquering and consolidating'^ 
Ms empire ; so was Aklier. AMika coqqucred nil India to the north of the 
Nvrbu^ ; so did Akber. Asokn was tolerant of other religions ; so was 
AkU*r. Asoktt went against the priests ; so did Akber. Asoka taught a 
ndigion of his own ; so did Akber. Asoka abstoined from flesh meat ; so 
did Akber. In the end Asoka took refuge in Buddha, the Law and the 
Asaemhly | in the end Akber recited the kirmula of Islam Thor© is but 
one Dod''ttntl Muhammad is lJ.s prophet. 

Ono point of identity has been overlooked. Aaoka’s name begins 
with A, 80 does Aklir’a. Exception might be taken to several of 
the preuiissea so categorically laid down ; but, taking them as thoy 
are presented, they ao veiy little toward.s helping the argument 
that the Aryans and this Moghuls are tlie same race, and but few 
men will bo disposed to concur with Mr. Wheeler when he affirms 
that tho likeness between Akber and Asoka is oue of the most 
remarkable phcuomeiia in history." It is but fair to Hay that, after 
expressing this opinion and specifying all tho supposed points of 
analogy, he goes nn to add, ** Some of tlieso coincidonta are luerc 
accidents " — an opinion in which we entirely agree ; but when he 
arrived at this ju.st conclusion, he might to have blotted out the 
iirgiimeiit he had built upon tho accidents. 

The early chapters of the work are of caniree derived from 
Mussulinan writers. Tho narrative is short iind pointed, too short 
perhaps for readers who have no previous knowledge of the subject ; 
but it is very readable, and occa!*ionally graphic and pictnresque. 
We oh-aTve that Mr. Wheeler repo/itH the old story of tho Afghans 
being the doftcondanls of the lost Ten Trihes. This is one of tbosa 
articles of belief wliicih, though oft refuted^ reassert iheinselves 
with uncliiiiinished vitality. Affinity or difl'erenco of language 
ought to settle the iiiatler, and we thought that the difl’orence 
had been eflectuall}' shown, and notably by the late Lord Strang- 
ford. Mr. Wheeler makes Kutb-ud-din. the first of the ** Slave 
Kings,’* one of his favourites, and classes him among Hie four 
iSultaus whom ho thinks tho only oiioh ** ihisorving of remem- 
brance" in tho course of three centuries. The distinguishing 
nieritH of this monarch are not obvious, nor are they recounted. 
We cannot sec, either, why the dynasty of the Slave Kings should 
bo called tho dynasty of flLiitb-ud-din. Ho wea a slave who suc- 
ceeded liis master, and he hinmolf was succeeded by another slave 
of the saino master. Mr. Wheoler says, “ Thoy had boon purchiinod 
as slaves, they had served as slaves, and then they had risen to 
j favour and usurped tho throne. It is, however, difficult to draw 
' any iiifereiice from tho circiimstanco." It is useless to seek ibr 
inferoncos and uiidercurrcnts wlieii the course of events is 
elesr and unmlstukiiblo. In drdault of available heirs to tho 
throne, the reins of ]H)wer fell into tho bands of these men os the 
fittest and the strongest. Thoy were tho most proiuiueut and 
powerful men ut tho death of their masters, and their scrvilo 
origin was a more accident. Mr. Wheeler often finds, or thinks ho 
finds, anu Ingles belweoii events which have happened under formor 
Governments and other oveiits which have occurred, or which ho 
tliiukH likely to occur, under our own, and hero and thero ho utters 
a note of sniiiewliat mysterious tvarniug. In the thirtoonth ixmtury 
tho Khilji sovorcigus ** carried their arms into the Dokhau and 
tho Peiiiusulu ; they foriiunl closer coiuioxious witli Hindus than 
any previous Sultans. Tlio result was a iiiudu revolt against the 
Mu-ssuliuau yoke, which Ibreshadow^od the Mutiny of 1857, and in 
every way demands a careful study.” Thero waa a Biiccesaful revolt 
ugaiiist u foreign (Jovcrnnleut in the first in3tnnc>c, an unsuccessful 
mutiny in tho second ; beyond this it is difficult to see any relation 
between them, or to understand how one foreshadowed the other. 

The ancient hishiry of India divides iLsclf into well-dofined 
distinct eras — tho Vedic, lirahmauical, iiuddhistical, &c. in 
imitation of this, in tho prosont volume, 

the history of Mussiilnum India has boon divkhMl into four periods ; they 
eorroHpond to four in llu* dovvlopiiu-iit of the religion of tht* Koran f 

the biuini, tho Shmh, the Sufi, and tho Suuaf revival. . . . Aiiuthcr divi- 
.■4ion ia the sopanitioa of the Mu.shulmuii period from the Moghul period. . . » 
'I'lie Moghul iM'riod has wrongly been called MtiMulinan. Neither Akber, 
n(»r hiN Moii .iahungir, nor his gruiidyoii Shah Jeluiii, ha.s tlie slightest clsim 
to be called MiiMmlinans. 


Tliofio divisions are in a great degree fanciful, and tho diflbreiice& 
of religion on which Mr. Wheeler lays so much stress had little or 
no distinctive influence upon tho destinies of the country. It is 
true that scariicly anything is heard about the Shias in the earliest 

S i^riud. When we come to tho revolt of the Heckan we meet with 
bias ; still it was not a 8hia revolt, as Mr. Wheeler colls it, but a 
revolt against a feeble central government by strong men in outlying 
provinces. Some of the Biicccssful rebels and their successors were 
8hias, others were nut; lust of power was the moving principle, 
not religious animosity. Thero is no pretence for saying that the 
kingdoms of the Deekan sprang from 8bla influences, or that tj^y 
were governed entirely upon 8hia principles. There was no doubt 
great laxity in religious matters ^ong the Moghul emperois, but, 
excepting Akber, and for a pait only of his reign, they were 
professea Muhammadaua, and their government was that of a 
Muhammadan Stahi. Jah&ngir makes a show of religion in his 
Autobiomphy, and tho alternative of Death or tho Faith" which 
Shah Jebdu ottered to tho Christian prisoners of Udgli ought to 
have secured him from % charge of apoetaej. These inouarchs were 
not good Mussulmans, but tntre have bora many Christian ,<imvs* 
reigns who vrm very bad indeed aa wooftraboax 
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called Ohristiami.’^ If Mr. WheeWe words are to 1 >e taken in 
this limited sense, we in the main agrse with him : hut then we 
shall have to look with vety indul^nt ^es down the long list of 
Sultana of Hind and yet find omy few who can be called good 
Muaaulmaiis. 

I^JWie reign of Jahdugir Mr. Wheeler hoe used the “ Autobio- 
graphy ” of that monarch* But there oro two works lii^'ing claim 
to that title. One of them, whether it waa actually written by 
him or not, received a distinct mark of his recognition. The other 
has no auch approval to show. Botli works have been translated 
into English and arc equally accessible, yet Mr. Wheeler uses the 
unauthenticated one, and on the atrei^th of it makes «lahai^lr a 
witness against himself. Another writer of inferior grade receives 
such injustice from Mr. Wheolor that it may be salcly said that 
he knows very little of Iho author whom he denounces us fulsome 
and a fiattensr. Men best acquainted with the Persiun historians 
have plai^d Khdfi Kb&n among the most truthful and trustworthy 
of them, and it is unfair to atigmatizo him, as Mr. Whnclcr has 
done, upon a single passage, which certainly admits of an explana- 
tion which his censor has not discovered. 

For the reigns of Jah&ugtr and his successor. Shah Johan, Mr. 
Wheeler has made great use of the writings of European travellers 
in Indio. IWoier'a travels and Roe's mission linve been often 
cited before, but there are many others wdiose writings afibrd in- 
cidental notices of great value. A publication of llio collected 
works of these travellers or a careful scloction from them would 
throw much light upon the period to which they relate. Mr. 
Wheolor has done good service by his rasoarchea and by the 
many passages he has quoted. We venture to think, however, 
that he has placed too implicit a trust in Ihcm. Travellers 
often BOO strange things,” and many might considtT this ob- 
servation applicable to some of our Indian travellers. Hut putting 
this aside, and ndmiliing that all their accounts of things whicn 
came under their personal obsorvution are correct, yet how much is 
then left ! These men had everything to learn, without any pn)- 
vious preparation. The languages, the customs, the laws, the 
adminibtrution of the country were all new to them. JIow 
many errors must they have made, how often xmxAi they have 
gained only limited and onesided information! For many of 
their stories about the inner life of the palaces and harems 
and the private doings of iho princes ana nobles Uiey must 
have depended on the gossip and suindal of the day. W e may 
trust the good faith of iho reporiors, but arc their reports to bo 
believed ? JCvideuce such os theirs requires jealous consideration, 
and a careful weighing of probabilities on both sides. Mr. M’^huelcr 
seems to have been free from all hoHitation, and to have accepted 
as true all that ho cites. J^et us boo the result. In the reign of 
Jahangir a man named Mahdbat Khan played a con.<«pii.uou8 part. 
From a private soldier he rose to be the chief noble of the empire. 
Jabiingir became a mere tool in the hands of his queen, Niir 
Jeh&n, and Mahdbat Khan was di.<^graced. The proud soldier was 
not content to be thwarted by a woman. At the head of a body 
of Ilaipoots he made a sudden attack upon Jahangir's camp, and 
carried him otf, a not unwiUizig prisoner. Mr. Wheeler says : — 

Mahdbat Kbdii was a Rajpoot; ho coiiimandc<l Rajpoots; hn showi^il 
bhnsclf on all occasions to bo a iCajpoot. His loyalty to Julidtigir under 
the •trun;;ost provocations was an instinct in his Rajpoot nature, it shows 
iho marked superiority of the Rajzioot to (ho Moghul. 

The authority for Mahdbat Khdu's Rajpoot origin is llerlNirt, one 
of the English travellers, and Tod, the Rajpoot chrouiclor, whose 
scarce voliuueB we have nut at hand to refer to. Mr. Wheeler 
says, “ Jahdnfrir, in his Autobiography, saya that he (Mahdbat) was 
an Aighdn. lie must refer to soiuo other Mahdbat Khan.” Tod 
may have referred to some other Mahdbat, but Jahangir certainly 
did not. He describes him as Zamdiia Ileg, son of Ghayur Beg 
of Kdbul, who had served him when a prince, had been honoured 
with the title of Mahdbat Khdn, and been made paymaster. This 
is specific enough, and is confirmed by the Maasir ul Ufnard, the 
Peerage of the Moghul dynasty. When Mr. Wheeler finds Mahdbat 
Khdn promoted to be Khdn-Khdndn, or premier noble^ ho feels 
** the statement perplexing,” but does not see the necessity of re- 
considering his own strongly worded statement. “Rajpoots,” he 

S B, “ would obey no one but their own Raja.” But Mahdbat 
dn was not the first nor the last thoroughbr^ Mahomedan that 
has commanded Rajpoots. Mr. Wheeler has not observed the pre- 
cautions which Mahdbat Khdn took to secure the fidelity of the 
lUipoots who served him. He had bound them by an oath, and 
haa carried “ the wives and families of many of them with them. 
BO that, if driven to extremity, they would tight to extremity for 
their lives and honour." This makes it perfectly clear that he w'ua 
not their Kaja. Like the Highlanders and other people among whom 
the chumish instinct is strong, the Rajpoots were ready to follow 
their obi<:.rB without knowing or caring much for the quarrel in 
'which they fought, or the general under whose supreme command 
they served. Akber’s policy in gaining over the chiefs was of in- 
catimaUe service to him and his successors, aud helped to many a 
victory. But they were troublesome people to deal with. tSudh 
Jehdn, at this very time we are speakmg of, lost a great battle 
through the wUfiilneas of one of his Rajpoot adherents. 

Mr? Wheeler brings a dreadful charge against Akber, which he 
has apparently taken from one of the travellers, but ho does not 
give any rofoionce. He says : — 

rAkbtirl had another way of getting rid of his Mieitiie% which la revolting 
toeivlUzatioii. He kept a poi^ncr in bis pay. He car.icd a box. with three 
for betel; anotlwr (or digeatWe * Huyd for 

tmiirrrHCTi* <Bred to refuse to cat what was ‘ him by the 



Fidlshdb; the oilkrwat esteemed anhononr. How msUy were poisoned 
j^Aj^^^known. The practice was in full tores during tbs el 

Imrs such a suspicious leaemhlanoe to the stories sboiiC 
the Italian poisontirs as at once to excite increduM^. The story, 
if heard at all, muat have formed part of the gossip olf the day s 
for it IS quite incredible that any traveller could have acquiree 
MCuratA ]Mr8onal knowledge of such a matter. Akber was, as 
Mr, Whe^er descril^ him, “ onerous and forgivinff.” In his 
wrath he was sometimes cruel ; nut cool, deliberate poisoning was 
utterly opiwaed to what is generally known cf his nature, and at 
varianco with all that has been written about him. One of tbe 
liistoriaiis of his reign was a bitted Muasultnaii, who was his 
mneorous enemy, and never failed to say an evil word when he 
could. Hut he brings no such charge os this. Surely this story 
has been too hastily adopted, with too great a Uking for paint- 
ing ill the darkest colours. 

The ceusiires which wo havo felt compelled to pass on this 
book havo been written reluctantly. Mr. Wheeler is a clever 
writer, and capable of bolter things. Ho has apparently written 
in hanle, and without due preparation. But that is no oxcuset. 
The fault seems to lie yet deeper. Ho is evidently a man of quick 
perception and hasty judgment, whose feelings exercise an undue 
influence over him, and load him to conclusions before his mate- 
rials have been thoroughly examined. 


DOWELL'S HISTORY OP TAXES.* 

M r. ROWELL tells us in his preface that “ the style of 'writing 
used ” in his book “ is lighter tlian that usually adopted in treat- 
ing a fiscal Bubjetet; but the r^er should not infer Aom that attempt 
ill his service any want of care in regard to accuracy.” It would 
follow from this that, in Mr. Roweirs belief, lightness of style is 
an “ attempt in thq render’s service.” Our exporienco is exactly 
the contrary. Wo believe that there is some stuff in Mr. Rowell, 
and that his book has betm written wdth some “ care in regard 
to accuracy.” But we have found the lightness of his style of 
writlug anything but a service to the reader. It has sometimos 
made us half incUnod to shut up the book. A fiscal subject need 
not be dull ; several fiscal subjects aro treated in the course of 
Lord Macaulay’s History in a way which is anything but dull. 
Who does not remember tbe heurih-money, the early stages of the 
art of banking, the beginuinj^ of the National RebtP Now we do 
not expect Mr. Dowell to w^nte like Lord Macaulay ; but he might 
have come nearer to it if ho had not sot out with a fixed determina- 
tion to be lively. Fiscal matters, like all other grave matters, may be 
made interesting by those who have the skill to make them so ; but 
they are not made iuteit^sting when the author frisks and capers and 
throws up bis heels of malice prepense. ^ A certain degree of decent 
gravity is not out of place in doaliug with such matters. There is 
something soleinu about oven an ordinary bank : aud we are suro that, 
could wo have gono with Bishop Richard of London and seen the 
earliest recorded Tom Brown (Mogister Thomas cognomento 
Hrunus) silting in King Henry’s Exchequer, our soul would have 
boon bowed down with revoronce. Porhaps with Mr. Dowell^ who 
dates fix>m the Inland Rcveuue Oilicc, Somerset House, famiharity 
with these things may have bred contempt. We would fain spoak 
to him iu a parable. He himself tells tJiio story of the persoiu^ 
whom King ICdward, Queen hMIth — whom, by the way, ho oddly 
turns into Eleanor — and Earl Harold saw dancing upon the mouey- 
Ixigs. Wo know of no other precedent for such oxtreme lightnolMi 
of manner in dealing with a fiscal subject. And 'wo are sure that, 
on refiection, Mr. Rowell will no longer think the performanod 
one which it is at all becoming to imitate. 

It is plain that Mr. Dowell Ms taken a good deal of pains with 
his subject, aud that, though ho bos not quite got rid of the notion 
that a book is a book, he hns to a great extent goue to the best 
sources. Mr. Dowell discoursiug of taxes is at any rate much 
better than a Gabinot Minister, past or preseut, discoursing of 
Emiierors. It is cheering in such times to see a public officer of any 
kind really working at the history of his own subject. Only it is 
a pity that Mr. Dowell was stirred up by some evil genius, most 
likely his exemplar Tempore ReyU Jilwanii, to fancy that he 
must needs be lively. He begins with a scrap of MoliAre in the 
first half-pogo ; he has two scraps of English verse in the next 
page ; hero is a bit of Iloricc, hei*e a bit of Isaiah; hero we ore 
told that “the following lines of Seneca are said to have produced 
a deep effect on the mind of Columbus/’ aud we accordingly get 
the passage, which everybody knows, about “ ueo sit torris ultima - 
Thule.” Hut perhaps hlr. Dowell’s greatest cjmloit in the way of 
quotation is when, just after having set up Charles the Fust’s 
standaid at Nottingham, be adds : — 

Witliout dopsrture from the coitiso the narrativo, os confined to the 
history of taxation in tltia country, wo may, in progress, put fiNrth a hand 
and cull by the way a iluwfr, if the reader will allow the oxpnmion, toom 
under luhati skies. 

No sensible reader will allow any such expression, er look upon, it 
as any attempt in his service, when Mr. Dowell goes on to quota 
a i>age or more about taxation at Florence, “aocoidii^ 
Bisnioudi.” Most tilings with Mr. Dowell axe “sccoidiDg to*^ 
somebody, and it does not always seem to make much difieieaoa 

* A Sketch 0/the liietor^ of Taxes in /Strand from the EafStU 
to the Jt^ree^nt Day. By Stephen Rowell. VoL I. Xc tbe Civil WsL 
1644. London : Loiigm^s dc Ox XS76. 
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to Iiiiii wbtitliur it ia accwcUnff lo Stubbs ** or only “ according; to 
liumo/* In short, Mr. Dowell cannot bo liappy fora whole page 
without quoting BomeboiW; only it ia loo bud when, in quoting 
from Iho J^ctovborough Ohrouicla'^ one of tboso j>aaBages which 
everybody nmut quote once in liiu life, the dcHcriijtion of the nine- 
tueji years of anarchy, Mr. Dowdl carefully translalos it bito high- 
polite. 

Yet tlie vice of quotation hardly equals ju enorniity the vice of 
allusiou and tho vice of interrogation, of bi>lh of which Mr. 
DowoU is very fond. He drawn a nicturo of a knight whi> 
has gone to the crusade, and lie usks, “ wla>n be, the strong 
nuin armed, was beyond the seas, was to tsvke of goiuls and 
■crtftlle and fair Wye 5 ^ Wc had ivally thought that this hist bit 
of trisky spelling was coniiniul to those local anliquarios who seem 
to think that there is Boinntliing cither ioarnrrl or lively or saiicli- 
inoiiious, wo are not sure which, in spelling the euwtorn part of a 
grout <*hurch tho ‘‘ rhiipel.” fcJo wo get luiolher lino frisk 
when the Siiladin tithe draws near, and livings witli it i» diaeus&ion 
cm tho ta.vutiuu of movables. Tho kiii^ht’e fee fcuggi':Us tho knight, 
and the knight buggesLa tlio supposed viriuo.-< of chivalry ; so wo 
have an outburst leading to a quotation, but followed by a coni' 
!meut breathing the practical wisdom which is doubtless lenru4»d 
in the Inland itevonue (.liiieit, Somerset lloube ; — 

TliH khig’rf writ to a touaaMiw'hicf i*aii“pi‘r tid<‘rn ni li'xnntiarii quam 
lu.Us ik‘U'21*’ 5 tnic auhwer, as lli)^oKnlr‘d his fruity, was n'ljuiunt frnm imhlc 
knight ; Hial to spenk Iho truth-->lhn rul»* — ivaavvcr a guidui;; pre- 

•eqitofduvttliy. _ ^ i 

Tlii.H is a rthanuTiil thing /»>r inrn to lie. 

.Aforcovor, land oaniuit hti coni'oalt'd from vii*w ; and in Iho.io day.i tlio ap- 
pi'i'-viiimti} annual value nf a iniuTs pirS'esfiimis in land wa.sjirohahly no vciy 
•diilioult caioulation to th<i.w wiio scrnlini/.ni tlio irturn.s 

3 hit them i.s also room for Quotation, allusion, and interrogation in 
^lealing with anmller poople than those who held in chief of tho 
Icing by knight eorvioo : — 

IhiL in the etu'e of iho teimni in socaov, tho more agri^ailtiirist, would his 
xoturii of hifl horseH, and cow.^, aud .« 1 um |i, .and pig? lio tTU^Uvortlq' ? VVouUl 
Cordrio, the 8 axoii frankUn, oaro. aociiratcly to invciiLorv cat ilo and goods 
fur tho purpu^us of the Norman lux-guihoi‘or ? And how could liia return 
la; checked by shorUr and justice ? Whut nnawer ^louM (iurih givu when 
it came to the point, itnd the hbcal (|Ui'alioii wiu put. “ Die inihh Daiucta, 
<*.ujum ptrus ? Tell in«, shophcJtl, hUo/'c herd i.-« thi? ? 

When tve get into the quarters into which Mr. Dowell lioa now led 
•ufi, we are at least thankful tu be spared atiy refereneo to tho swine 
4wui the sheep w'hich pot Norman names after they were dead. But 
Mr. Dowell has here given us nnutlier spoiling of tho iuy.st*'riouH 

JSaxtm froulclin.” Did Scott by bjj ' < -dric ” mean ‘‘’Cerdic,” 
•or what P Mr. Dowell s “ Ct*nb‘ic ” seeing to be a kind of half- 
way bouse. In another place Mr. Dow tdl gets on tho liintorj- of 
towns, where we get mom quotations alter fi fashion whir.h shows 
4 lui.t iW'O good tljing.5 mingled t«»gcther do not always mako a third 
4rood thing : — 

*‘Hcr« loo had I'scn splendid cities, Christian churclics, noble public 
work?, iind privHto nuinsiojis,’* writes rrofb.-hor S^tubbs whose uUinir- 
ablo W’ork HU Iho Coustitutioual History of huglaud a cojisidcnddo puriion 
<of the next pugu or two is dariv«*d. The reuilRf vannut but recall the 
Allies 

•* Adde tot fgrvgiiui iirbes, oporumipic bdnircin, 

Tot congusta oiaiiu pneruptis oppida sjixin/' 

Profewror Stubbs is true in liis way, and Viigil it true in his wtiy, 
fcut the two put togclber make smuelliing which is not true. No 
reader who has ever compared England and Italy w'ould think of 
recalling the bit of Virgil after the bit of Stubbs ; for Virgil, 
speaking of Italy, gives a description which is applicable to Italy, 
but which is not applicHble to l*.uglnnd. The bill-fort grown 5iTt<N»- 
towm, so common in Etruria and Latiuni, bo common in ulavgvj part 
<»f Gaul, is in Britain almost nnkiiown. The wordft of Virgfii which 
■exactly describe so many Dalian siles could nut bo applied without 
B, little stminiug oven to Exeter and Lincoln. 

In short, through the whole of Mr. Dowells book, the dance 
which is performed on tho nioiiey-bogs so constantly catclica tho 
^ye that we can hardly see the money-bags thenisidvcs. Yot wo 
wliove that tho money-bags are there alter all. Wo belinvo that 
Mr. Dowell renlly has taken a good deal of pains with hia subjocL’ 
only, under sqmo stranTO notion of malring Ins subject aitractivi?| 
be haa done his best to jiide it under a mass of irrelevant stuff put 
In simply to look sprightly. 11 c b(?^:iiis by a long apology, with 
many quotations, for beginning at tho lH*girming ; and then he 
b^ns before tho be^uning ; for what lias Ancient Bri- 
tain ’'—even though derived from Brutus or from the npvravthu -^ 
to do with the history of taxation in England? “EronutUe 
Roman Conjpiest of Britain to the Nonnan Conquest of England ” 
'is an odd division; yet both the wording of it and the ^apter 


' tomnoniciit^ which may porhatH) be in some other aecdan^ but 
, is not in Bishangor, the only one that he refoia to, yrhm .we aso 
n<d told how Itobert*Ei complices vore diemoniaci "come .hemiher. 
But this cnc11(?ss frisking and jerking simply wearies us oiu long 
before we have reached the civil war of the seventeenth oontuiy, 
to which Mr. Dowoll prol'esses to guide ua. Wo got 
inonoy sojohIiow, w'^o did not exactly know how ; and then ^oime 
the up of tho standard, which made Mr. Dowoll pluck the 
tluwcr liMm under Italian skies. 

.If we am doing Mr. Dowell iiiiy injustice, it is really bis 
own fault. As in duty bound, wo mado a vigorous eflbrt to 
got Uirough the serious parts of his book. But our stren^h 
failed US ; tho fun luid worn us out. We fully believe tmt 
tUoro ia aomo Sturt* in Mr. DowoU'h book. If ho will semd us 
luiotUor copy, or anothta* odiliou, or anotlnjr volume, -without any 
jokes, without any quotations save iVoiri actual authorities, some- 
thing ]»laiu and straight forward that one can read enJiuly, like a 
Dipti-roU or ludlinnrs Domesday Illustrated, without being jerked 
up and down in evi^ry page, wo shall by that time jHirhaps havo 
got over tho sad eilects of Ins luerjiiuout, and wo may be able to 
deal with him as ii Boriou.s writer. 


BiSIlDP StiMNKR.* 

fT'^llE present is an iig(i of biogmphies. Tho number of books 
-I of this kind with whicli we have been supplied during the 
lust iVw years is (^uough to iiinke one des]iair ol liuman progress. 
So miiuy ]UirsoiH hii\o bi;L‘U t4ikcu iiwiiy who ajipoiir, under the 
.skilful trealmeut of ibrir biographers, to be altogether unlike 
tluui' survivors, tluit tho man may bo pardoned who thinks 
that tho world is in a fair v\ay to I'uin fur lack of great men 
to rule nnd guid<3 it. There rotilly mast bo some limit. In 
wliom tlio authority shall Ixi vested of drawing the line which 
shall exclude tho cuiinrionplaco wo cannot say; hut until some 
sucli consoibhip ih exticised, we can only bo on our guiud against 
the exnggiivatiuu which -is tho special Bimre of the biographer, and 
iiaUiriiliy bo when the .subject of liis laboui's has beon connected 
with bmi by kiusbip and alleclion. Having carefully read tho 
book belbro ufl from beginning to end, wo Imvo more than once 
been pius/led to answer tbo ipiestion wliich porsiatently presented 
iWdf to our mind, AVhy was such a booJi written at all? Bishop 
yiinmor wns uu eminently respindabJo prolate, but beyond tho ioct 
of Ills having become a bishop at tho unusually early ago of thirty- 
six, aud continued to hold hi.^ see uutii ho was in his eightioth 
year, wo cau soo nothing in his career deaerving especially to be 
chronicled. Tho highest ccclesiaslicnl personage in these reolma 
^id on a recent public occasion that the most exalted poritions 
in tlio ICiiglisb Church were nut pained exclusively by merit, but 
that luck hud a good dual to do with it. Bishop Huiiinor, at any 
rate, wn« }>re-eminontly a lucity man. The son of a country rector, 
without Univoraity distinction, ho became a bishop and dean at 
thirty-six, having ‘previously held two canouries; and for forty 
years he filh*d the historic seo of Winchester, being tho last of 
its Prince Bishops who enjoyed its loi\iiy revenues without tho 
control of lOcclcsiastical Uommiflsi oners or the sweet simpli- 
city of a lixed income, '.rhe wisdom, zeal, power, and Oiu^tian 
loxo^’wliich his biographer claims for him were no doubt his In 
the measure and degree in which all Christian ministers of blasueleas 
life possess them ; but wo cannot gather from Ids biography that 
they w45ro found in l-rtshoji ISuiuuer in any exceptional measnro. 
Wo have uo doubt that there have been hundreds and thousanda 
of conscientious clergymen serving in the Uhui'ch of Eugland 
during the lifetime cd* their more fortunate contemporary, In so 
degree bis inferiors either in mental or moral qualities, but who 
have passed away and luiind no Pci/cs /Sacer because their lot was 
cast in the shade. 

Mr. Sumner acorns to liiive boon not only fortoiiate, hot even 
firom his bovhuod to have borne himself in a way that made 
if nut exactly popular, yot a person of consideration. We pass over 
tho inevitable goody stories of his childhood, from whi^ eo few 
biographers con refrain, and which Mr. tSumner is the move 
inexcusable for retailing ina.sinuch as he rejoices .that *^few roeorde 
of his early years remain.” At Eton ho had for his intinala 
frkuds the ihture judges Patteson aud Ooletidge; they wm 
his senior^ and left school before him, but in 1809 Ooleridgp 
wrote to Patteson, found Suninor prijico of tshe schooL 

Uwe as amiiirhle and respectable as ever, but not so happy, ibr 
he is miserably left alone by our departure." At -the age 
of twenty Mr. Bumner entered Trinity CoUogo. Cambridge, iSd 



the contrary, he still believes, Blacketone-liko, that a ‘^feudal 
apitem" was introduced ” at some time, seemingly at the great 
Gemdt of SoHsbury. Aud so wo go on to scutage and earucago 
and tsliage and such like grave matters, which peep out here 
^d tiiero among the quotations and the bits of liveliness, 
xhero must, we suppose, be oomothing funiw, though we cannot 
'^arroiger quidam, dictus liobertus Gammrius,’* 
^;; 5 '^h»Mager calls the man -who set five to Boston in 1288, 
»to * Mr. Thtmm Ohamberlain, a gentleman of some note." Mr. 
I^well makes him assemble his Men ds posteaps tid a ' 


smooth his path; the Ma^uess asked him to tvavAd wi& Us sons 
for two years, promising him a Uvir^ ta an eqiiivaleDt at tho end 
of that time. The young tutor was still a laymen, and proteaetsi 
ramblingv on the Ooxitineiit did not seem to m the mqst effleneiotts 
means of preparing himself for the position of a boneliced clssgy- 
man ; but a pliant prelate of Norwich was found ready to «dSBi 
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lilm' the title, and the yotrng^ deaeom and bw ptapib 

eet out OQ their travels. At Qoneva ho met hi« futuie wifO; and 
this j^ngod hia plana at once; he now looked to retunriug to 
Eng^d, and in 1816 ho waa settled at IFighclere us curate, with 
a house full of pupils. Even hew hia luck stood hy him. To 
some younff mon poaflosainfif no TTniversity distiuction such a 
ouracy as ifighclere, with six pupils at 250/. per urinimj upiece, 
might have seemed a sufficiently good rcstiog-nlaco ; hut this iifo 
waa described by his brother, who in his luni became xVrchbishop 
of Oanterbury, as “enduring liardness,** and the prosp<jct 
of immediate promotion led the same brother to write: — “The 
lUone light which the obscurity of a curacy baa not concealed will 
equally, 1 dare predict, prove itself a light from heaven, now that 
it shall shine more publicly in the sight of men.” The whole 
family, so far aa we can judge from the corrcspondenoo, luruicd a 
mutual admiration society ; they practbed infinite eoiirtesy among 
themsolvea, and seem to have had a very pleusunt sense of their 
own auperiorit}', individually and collectively. The live years 
of hardness at lliphclcre were once nearly mtorruptud by the 
offer of an endowed school at Enniskillen, with an U(4Hured income 
of 1,800/. per anuum. The matter *vvas duly weighed, and the 
offesr was declined ; yet in two years* time, when it was suppoard 
that a stall at 3 t. George’s, Windsor, was about to be conferred on 
him, Mr. Humner received a letter from hia uncle, contaiuing the 
Ibllowing comfortable words: — “Thus has your conttcientious 
decision relative to tlie Irish prolenuent be<m rewarded even in this 
life." 

80 it waa that virtue waa rewanlcd more suhsmTitially than is 
always the case. Mr. Sumner's hrst pupils seem to liavo been 
models of gnititudo ; they never forgot itum* tul<ir, imd uuw that 
they were high in tlie favour of (Joorge IV. nn<l attached to the 
Moyal Household, they endeavoured to make. Mr. Sumner partaker 
of their eitaltation. 'I’he Toault of their roprcsoutjitioiis was 
that Mr. Humner was 6ummone<l to Brighton, dined with the 
King the aomo night, and after dinner waa kept. IVw tliree 
hours in couverflation by Hia Majeaty. What it was that 
impressod the King we are not told; but tho Lluyal dia- 
corner cf spirits at. once offorod tho young curate a canonr^' at 
Windsor. This was done without consiilling Lonl Liverpool, the 
Premier, who refused to lutily tho appointment, and threatened to 
resign Jiis oHieo; a very pretty quarrel ensued, anil the letter.^ 
which passed are full of recriuiinatioua and petulant complaintA; 
but the Prime .Minister was firm. The King pleailed that hi.s word 
had been pledged ; the Ooiirt were in dismay ; Lord Mount Charles 
wrote in such anguish that his grammar failed him ; still tho 
Minister was resolute. But out of this \vraugle ultiiuate prolit and 
advanceiueut were secured to the fortunate subject of it ; the Ring, 
baffied on 0110 luind, was only the more eoger to promote the 
advancement of his prot^. Ho immediately made him his 
Private Chaplain, assigning him a bouse in tho Park at 
Windsor: — 

Other arrHfigemrnts are in pm^rcss [wrote T.c»rd Mount Charlos] which, 
if they take place, will, 1 truNt, make y<m us (Munfortalilu as tho C-unonry ; 
It is true you will not be Coiiuji of WimLor Mum time, but, jin tlio King most 
kiQ«Uy quoted at dinner when ho .saw my agony 

'‘Nil desperandum 'I’eucro dimo i*t uuMpico Tuucro.’^ 

You cannot conceivn what he suffered on t>io ocx jisioii. Ho is, without ex- 
ception, the bcst-lieurted man that ever iireathed. 

The present gomnration will ^lerliaps bo grateful for this eoutempo- 
nay estimate of our modem Teucer. 

The “other arraugeuieuts ” were completod, and Mr, Siimner 
soon afterwards wrote : — “ All ray appointments are continued, and 
I shAll have a living, perhaps iinmtxl lately, certainly very soon ; 
it is Lytne, in Dorsutsbirc, on the ftcn-coast. This prospect is de- 
Ughthil,” he adds ; but whether ho refers tu hia prospects of 
pieferment or to the prospoct from its vicarage we are not 
told. But Lyme did not receive Mr. Sumnor for its vicar; 
the ftrst Kving offered to him was Abingdon, which was ac- 
ospted;' and hcoB Mr. Garter, the curate, was retained in his 
position ; he was “ so much liked that it would Im a great in* 
fustioe, iMh to him and the parish, not to continue him as curate." 
What was the subsequent lot of this exemplary curate we do not 
gather; perhaps ho mod a curate ; but this wo know, that in six 
monl^'ho must have had to moke terms witli another vicar, for 
Mr. Sumner was in that time made Canon of Worcester. An offer 
oftfaa-BishQprie.of Jamaica was mode in 1824, and declined by 
the King’s command, who had richer gifts in store ; in the follow* 
ing year the Worcester stall was exchanged for one at Oanterbuiy, 
to whkilt was added thejpromise of the next bishemne that shoulfl 
ftll. vacant. Sir W. Knighton, in revealing the King’s intentions, 
added Now, dear friend, you must begin to do eveiy thing as if 
yotir wore at this moment a bishop. Be so good ns to get lid^ cf 
your shirt frill and trousers. It is the King s wish that you ini* 
medlatsly your Doctor’s deme"; and without del^ the 
tfttivecidty Mr. Sumner D.I). Kcyal mandate. In the 
fbiiowhig war the Koval word was kept, and Mr. Sumner became 
Bishop of IJandafl' and Dean of St. Paul’s; ou all sides congratuia* 
tions MttTod iu, the Bishop of Chichester adding ; — “ You will 
want the attendauee of two bishops at your consecration 
Ut linm^th ; I shall be moat happy to render you. my ser- 
vices on that occasion/ TheBiriiop of 8t. l 3 avkTs (Jenkinson) 
*• ^ expectencea of the e|ns(»pal wig^ which 

he thiafct would bo comforting to a novice “ l\was antioyed,by 
It at Sih but I have now got used to it.” It te melancholy to 
roBeet that, in spite of this consolation, its recipieut should nava< 
lived to discard that solemn head-gear. In the following year Dr« 


Sumner reached the limit of his prosperity, being translated to 
the see of Winchester at tho age cd* thirty-sevon. 

If we were to ooi^ept the estimate cf his Mogra^er, we shcold 
bo led to believe tlhit no such episcopato has b^ elsewhere wite 
nessud ; hut iu truth the Bishop’s career was sufficiently creditable 
fearlessly to challenge ciiticMui, though not call for unlimited 
imiegyric. Ho whs ri sensible, clear-hi^od mati of busmess, a diU* 
gent corrrspnndeot, earnest iu tito cause of education and of Cliurcl&< 
building ; groat pi-ogross, especially in regard to ed\usation, having 
been imiclo in the diocese during tho forty-two years of hia niio ; 
but it roust In) remembered that this long period included thev 
epoch most fruitful of 2eal and dev<ition in the history of the 
Church of England, while it would bo ridiculous to assort 
that Winclu!Bt(tr was in imy respect the leading diocese, Ha 
refused all oifora of commuiation from the Ecclesiastical Oom* 
miaBiuners, and he acte<l with much mnnitieenee in appropriating 
tlie value of his rights iu an estate at Southwark to tile inereasa 
of poor benclicos. On many occasions he showed sound common, 
sense, and onoo at least was not too timid to avow his aympathica. 
with tlie wiuikor aide when be thought the weaker side was in the- 
right. In the ogricnliural riots of 1830 he received tho dis* 
contented peasantry at Eamhani OasUe, and, instead of prescribing 
hydropathic treatment in tlie nearest horse-pond — a suggestion, 
which it was reserved for a younger bishop to originate — be nsmon* 
straled with the laruiera, and obtained an increoae of wages for 
the labourers. Thiu was all tho more creditable to him inasmuch- 
uB it endangered hia popularity, and popularity he valued veiy 
bighlv. lie bud the olements of it very much at hia comuumd— a. 
genial prcBcnco, powers of conversation, and ample revenue. Ha waa- 
a courtior by conviction and diligent practice, and heal ways seemed to 
be iraproBS^ by the feeling liiat when he coased to be popular be: 
would begin to* be nobody ; and this, while it saved huu from 
fanaiicl&in, mm'owed hia sympaUiies, and in soma instances mado' 
him unjust. Mr. 8umuer is anxious to show that “the Bishop wan- 
uo party man ” (p. 41 3) ; that “ no one was more tolerant llum thO' 
Bishop” (p. 412); and, apparcntlv with the view of onlbrciug 
this, he ipioteH from the late 8ir J . T. Coleridge’s Memoir of Keblu 
iin extriict from a letter of Mr. Keble in which lie describes 
charge of the Bisliop’s ab “ really admirable,” “ and, os to mattery 
very in^jtniclive”; but in bo doing he forgets that the mention of 
Mr. Iveblo’s name iccalls to all wbo liave any memory iucidents of 
Bishop .Sumner's opiscopal administration which a mors cautioofr 
biographer would have Miken care not to revive. Beyond tha 
m)t<iriouB fact that for tho greater part of his episcopate Mr. Keble 
WAS vicar of Horsley, and never received even the ^glitest reeog* 
nitioii of his Bishop's ihvour, it is hardly less notorious that Sa 
wo!^ the object of tho Bishop's marked suspicion : and wa think- 
Mr. Sumner would have been more ingenuous if, when he bad Sin 
J. Coleridge's Memoir before him, he had trot contented himself 
with quoting Mr. Keble's friendly estiiimte of his father's chaijge, but 
had also quoted Sir J. Coleridges remarks on the way in which Mir,. 
Keble’s manilbld claims for prel'orment were passed over to thua 
detriment of the Church herself; or had nveu the passsga 
where, in the most delicate way, the story is briefly told of th» 
special liard.a]up under which Mr. Keblo lalteiired from the fact of 
lus curate being iu deacon's orders. The Bishop had erected Bin 
isolated passHgo in Hooker's Fiftii Book into a standard of 
faith, and iu so doing had done what the Church bad- 
never attempted or wished to do; tho curate deelined to: 
subscribo to any tests >Yhicb the Onutch hod not proscribed^ 
and for seveutoen years, while friendship for his vicar retained 
him at llurslcy, the prejudices of his Bishop kept him a 
Ml*. Keble’s frequent and neceasaxy e.Tposui» 


deacon. At last, when ] 


of himself at night whilo performing nis parochial work gave tba^ 
greatest concern to his friends, 8ir J. T. Coleridge endeavoured 
to move the Bishop. He wrote, “ From anxiety for one friend 
and confidonce in the persoiuil kindness of the other, I made alt 
attempt which waa unsuccesaliil.’’ This led to ^ depaituro of 
the curate, who found no difficulty in obtaining priest’s orders lind 
preferment in another diocese, where the Bishop did not consider 
himself wiser than the Church. The man who ruled his diocese 
and distributed his pationaro so os to leave the author of tha 
(J/uMan ymr in unrewiuded obscurity is self-convioted of medi* 
ocrity; and we imagine that all who read the work befbtia 
UB -with any knowledge of what the diocese of Winchester 
has been, and who were the men that most readily found favour 
with Bishop Sumner, will ascribe to the not unnatuml partiality 
of his biographer the estimato which he has fomied of hia 
iudueuco in Ute Church. Wo do nut tiiink that members of 
Convocation or of tlio Lambeth Oonferenro of 1867 have any 
recollection of his having swayetl those) bodies by the Ibtea of 
bis character and eloquence, os he is represented to have done. 

The more we study the book the more we are jmzaled to ^vina- 
what purpose it can have been intended to serve. Of a bishop whose 
0110 pre-eminent distinction was extraordinary good fortune a bio- 
ghsphy of iiilty pages might suTcly havediixmicled all that required 
to be commemorated ; but the mographer, haviug'tho task befem 
lunx, felt himself bound to compile a book of the regulation sine, ^4 
so we have a volume of 480 oloaelr printed piq^, containing inflKii 
gossip on all conceivable topics 0/ no interest, including deauriptioxia 
of suck remote places os Biunsgate, Ghent, Geneva, Devoaabire^ 
Oomwall, dud the Lakes^ with details of me^s taken oti his waUb- 
tours and travels. The memory of a man -worthy of a termal 
biography is not honoured by being mixed up with such a frrxagcw 
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APVLKTON’S NILE JOUBNAL.* 

r r bin dedication Mr. Appleton exprcsaes eucb a profound con- 
8ciouAnes8 of the small proportion of valuable residuum left by 
the turbid overflow of journalizinp; travel/’ that wo can only ex- 
^SB our surpriso at bis having decided to publish his own notes. 
For the Nile in particular boa been done with most monotonous 
iteration from Cfairo to the Upper Cataracts. The familiar tombs 
and temples stand just as they nave stood since they burst upon the 
marvelling gaze of the fathers of niodem tourists. Moralizing on 
the memories of the past has worn itself threadbare, llie life of the 
dababeah, from shooting the pigeons to shooting the rapids, must 
of necessity be singularly devoid of incidents of novelty. ]<Jvery- 
body tu be met witn on the banks of the venerable river is an old 
and intimate acquaintance, from the obsequious native Vice-Ocmsul 
to the vociferous and independent Ileis of the Cataracts \ and the 
occasional disinterment of some new bit of buried treasure scarcely 
furnishes mutter for a fresh volume of travel. If a Nile tinvoller 
hopes to make a hit nowadays, he must turn his utteiitkiu in the 
direction of the practical, like Mr. bkloa when ho published his 
serviceable little book with the object of making people iude- 
pendent of the hitherto inevitable dragoman, liut when a man 
lays bimself out to expatiate on the witchery of the sacred river 
in the (esthetic and romantic ve‘m, even a ijaiuartine or u KiuLdako 
would be hard put to it, and we cannot congrutnliitu Mr. Appleton 
on having achieved a distiiiguiuhod sin^ci'.ss. lie says in his 
fiedication that his journal is like a thousand (Others, full of trivial 
details, and without learning or eloquence.'’ Ilut there he wrongs 
himself. As for the trivial details, wo w'ould very willingly havo 
more of them, for those little iuoidenls of dahabeah life which 
are always varying can alone brighten up chapters that treat of 
hackneyed themes. A» for learning, ho does not profess much of 
it, we grant ; but, indo(.'d, after the indefatigable rc»carchcs of a host 
of historians and archmologists, an V display of the modern^* learning 
of the F^^yptiauH ” can at best Le inertily a rcchuuflr. Tbit Mr. 
Appleton's pages positively teem witli eloquence. From the iqioniug 
sentences in tlie very lirst page tht^ style goes on swelling and rising, 
like the Nile flood, till we nearly carried off our h'gs in h rush of 
epithets and niagniticeiit metaphor. As Mr. Appleton keiit 
hia journal for the ontortuinmeut of himself and Lis niocis, 
and only gave it to tho public an an afUvrtliought, wo ]iresumo 
that lull ifiiukingand grandiloquent exprea* inn cumo to him by 
instinct. I5ut many of his qualifying, or rathej 'iggravatiiig, adjec- 
tives are so quaintly misplaced, so oddly inapplkuibie, or so visibly 
far-fetched, that wo might have faucitd lie had wdlecl awny 
the wearisome hours by exerting hia ingeuuity in parodying Mrs. 
Malnprop. Through the lirst Indf uf the volume at least, ho seems 
to have made a pructico of discarding any cxpri^ssion that is plain, 
simple, and iutulligiblo ; nor is it only the udmimtion of some stu- 
pendoas temple or the into.\ication of some gorgeous sunset that fans 
anto a flush of rapturous transport the latent puetiy of tlio authors 
temperament, ilut when human nature has un undue strain put 
upon it things must arrive all the sooner at the inevitable 
climax, and (Mr. Appleton's motnphorical manner is catching) 
when the Nile inundation is at its height it b<>,giiis steadily to 
Bubsido. Happily for the author and his readers, tho latter half 
of the Journal is simple and iinpreUmtiuus in comparison with the 
termer; and of a sudaen wo arc conscious of u grateful relief, uh if 
we were gliding along in peaceful w'atcrs after having cleared tho 
tonsational coufusion of t\ui cataracts. 

To give our readers some notion of Mr. Appleton's atydo, 
we may cull at random a few of his flowers of speech, bt;- 
giuniiig with tho very first tjf his paragraphs, where ‘'this 
Journal gets launched out of (ho (unmi^ed swcetiic.^s of our 
earlier hours." “How unlike last evening, when Fgypt ineltod 
our being in its twilight, and we Jiuiig lilie flies in uiuoer in tho 
goldeu peace around us ! " Next day, “ ns the sky began to clarify," 
and the “ ghostly films of clouds were smoothing into the deiq>, 
thoughtful brow of b^yptiun day," tho voyagers (experienced the 
strange physical or psychological phenomenon of “ luppiug tho 
suDshiue with their Northern nervos." Taking a coiuprokensivo 
glance at Nile natural history, wo hear, inter n/iVi, of the 
flies that figured in tho plagues inflicted iqum Pharaoh being 
stimulated in this ninoteouth century “ by tho virus of milleuniums 
of infants’ eyes." The wicked vulture hangs in the sky, “ its 
shaggy pin-feathers dark against tho bright ut'bs." Them are storks 
stanoin^ “ silont and silvery, tesselating tho brown sand bars’’ ; and 
the poUesns are “ shining like ingots of silver against the gold of 
the sunset." Whether Mr. Appleton is under the impression that 
the Nile Volley was settled much earlier than Mesopotamia or 
Syria, for instance, we do not know ; but of a Sunday he moralizes 
thus “ Sunday ; such an eternity of years has poured through this 
valley since man first lived here that (imo almost melts into the 
white light of eternity." The figures in the temples of Luxor 
move before their eyes, **a procession of spirits, stripped of 
materialism and fastuoua colour, friendly, yet remote, half im- 
parting and half hiding their secret." The groves of palm 
trees are, if we rightly undeietand a somewhat obscure passage, 
singing hosauuus waving their branches in pmiso uf tbeir 
beautiful river, and wo may listen to what is the ** tumultuous 
discord of the Imauty " of tho deWj tho morning, or the ev<»ning, 
according as we may choose to interpw^t tho context Hut, 
alrh's>ogh the Noe life may hav+. boon iii great measure rhapsody, 
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it was not wholly dream." For ^Hhere is a peculiar effint 
of the mind, which moves like a questing hand among tho dim 
places of the past, and puts up tho game of fre^ thought ^d 
restored life." indeed, had it not l)oon for occasion^ refdMbes 
to sport, and the fact that tho writer was fond of shooting, from tho 
iutortiol evidciK^os of thought and stylo we should liavo l)cen in- 
clined to set down “T. G. Appleton’’ as a romantic voiing lady. 
For ho has a feminine wea^ess ter gushing ou the slightest 
pruvijcatiou, and such deceptive little touches as “our dear Nile " 
are frequently to bo met with. 

As wo lift VO implied already, there ia more that is original in the 
manner thun in tno matter of this journal, so that W'O have been 
tempted to linger over tho former. And although wo may regret 
tho scarcity of “ trivial details” and lively little episodes, yet tho 
Ixiok is not altogether barren of these. Occasionally, too, Mr. 
.Appleton does put something in a new liglit, or does say something 
suggestive. Thus ho makes tho very sensible remark in one placo 
that it is tho blemish of most Nile journals that, while they dilate 
on the s wet* la of the voyage, they say little or nothing uf the 
bitters. This idea was Tiorne in upon him at Derr, where a con- 
catenation of untoward events tried a very oquablo temper. 
All the people on board weni to havo suflored sympatheti- 
cally ; for the usually good-humoured sailors took to quarrel- 
ling, and 0110 nf them wft.s thrown overboard. The weather, which 
hftd promised magniliccmtly tho night belore, had taken a sudden 
turn for the worse. 'J’lumgh the wind came from the south, it 
blow chillingly. “Nature, stripped of gold and purple, i.s in sack- 
cloth and ashes " ; thoftceiiery looked dull; tho palms had ceased 
singing hosannas ami looked like brooms, while tho clouds of 
drifting sand lilmv over the colourless winter. It wiui a disagree- 
able change enough from the evening before, when “ silvery lawn, 
tine us if spun by the fftirios, was drawn across tho sl&y, and this,^ 
touched by the light of the departed sun, made the whole heavens 
seem as if powdered with rose leaves." On clays like that, Mme- 
ihitig >vorse than more enuiii must weigh upon the clouded spirits ; 
and Mr. Appleton’s own feelings no doubt t*iiabl(‘d him to 
sympithize the more easily with lliose of an unlucky Greek gentle- 
man who had been indebted to him the evening before for u cigar 
and a bottle of clarot. Of all places in the world, tho Givok had 
r^elect(*,d iJerr for his villeggiiituia, and no wonder that “ lio soomed 
hungry for chat,” and pronounced the place of his sojoiiru dulL 
On the downward voyage tho tourists really had uu adventure. 
One morning as they were putting oil*, there rose a great clamour 
ou tho bank ; a young Nubian, making hia escape from a tyrannical 
master, had Kd ted uii board the dahaboa)i,andtlie pilot, although a 
count rvmau of his own, wanted to give up tho lugitive. Tha 
worthy dragoman, how43\ er, ii British subjwt. would not hear of 
this ; he struck an attitude with the British flag in one baud and 
Ilia rovoher in the other, while Mr. Appleton, rushing upon deck 
in his nigiit-dre.ss, came opportunely to use his authority to compel 
the pilot to make a .start. Two daya afterwia*ds tho mob of ouo 
of the villages ruado another serious attempt at recapture, which 
was again repelled. In a wonl, as llobinson Crusoe says, tho 
lad stayed with them, learning to make himself as useful in tho 
pantry and at the dirmer-tuble :is his lined ucatod clumsiness 
would allow. But in the coiuse of the cruise they had been pick- 
ing up ollu:r proteges till they ended by collecting a regular 
menagerie. Tho poultry coops of course wore being steadily 
emptied and reidemshed, but tlio cook bad a family of pot pigeons 
which appear to have been .spared. There was a very fascinating 
kitten, christened Kiki, which grew too quickly into a cat, and a 
gazelle, the embodiment of groco and gentleness, which they 
bought from a woman that hail tamed it. They were less success- 
ful with an infant crocodile, taken in a tishormau’s net, and small 
enough to disport itself in a basin uf water. Small as he was, he 
already snapped by instinct, and it was owing porhnps to his morose 
disposition that be only survived his capture a few dnyt. Mr. 
Appleton had some conversation with Marietta Boy, who bitterly 
deplored the vandalism of certain tourists; those who havo least 
appreciation of art biung most unprincipled in mutiloting its monu- 
ments by way of providing themselves with souvenirs of X^ypt. 
Often, when the Bey has made sonio interostiug discovei^, ho is 
obliged tu cover it up carefully again ; and should tho Khedivo 
bi come more liberal in tho way of enlarging bis staff of guardian^ 
there are many treasures discovered and concealed again which 
will once more be finally restored to the light. As Mr. ^pleton 
says, reasonably enough, enlightened measures of this kind wpuld 
prul^bly pay indir^tly ; for the more numerous and attractive tha 
fidubttfon of remains of antiquity, the greater will be the influx of 
wealthy travellers to visit it. We may add that cost to. 
Goveramunt might be insignificant. For once it would xnatt^ but 
little if tho conservators received infinitesimal pay, and if the pay 
were sulfeiud to run indefinitely into an*ear. ^ey could scarOelj 
tamper with the monuments in their charge without imminent 
danger of detection ; and iu any cm they would be sure to lay 
travellers under contribution for the backshish that would be Seldom 
rufuaod them. 


BOMK DUBINO TUB VATICAN COUNCIL.* 

“ \ B(X)K worthy of the beat days of Italian thought " — such 
is tho eulo^um pa^d by Mr. Gladstone seven, niopth^ago 

* JKight Months el i?osie during the VuHean CbuneU: Imp r is sit iKk of a 
Qmtanmrarg, By Pomponio Lvto. Translated frotn the OfigiiuiL London: 
John Murray. 2876. 
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on this lemarkaMe volume ; aud it is vnih much pleasure that 
'we welcome an English translation of it. The book has made 
n considerable sensation in Italy, partly by reason of its conspicuous 
intellectual and literary ability, and partly on account of tho 
mystery in which its authorship was for si>me time shrouded. It 
wu Clear from Internal evidence that the author was an eye- 
witness of tho events which he relates ; aud indeed he does not 
leave the render in any doubt as to that point, for he frankly de- 
clares that “ there is very little related of which the author was 
not a personal witness, or which he did not receive on authority of 
equivalent value.” After a time suspicion fell on the Marquis 
l!^bili-Vitelloschi, who was supposed to have received Lis iiiforoia- 
tion from some friend in the Council ; but it ia now pretty well 
understood in Italy that, whatever part tho Marquis may liavo 
token in the publication of the book, it embodies throughoTut the 
ideas and in a larmt measure the languaj^e of tho Marquis's 
brother, who sat iu the OounoU as Bishop of Chjimo and Ciiipoli, 
and who died some months ago, at a comparatively early age, a few 
weeks after receiving t!:: — iu wia » muti .,r wiiU 
culture and of liberal opinions and syiujudhies, combining an 
aptitude for philosophical speculation with tho sagacity of a 
T^tical Btateamau; yet withal a sincere aud devout (kitboUc. 
The Liberal Catholics of Italy — a larger party than is com- 
monly supposed— had built grcAt hopes on Mgr. Vitelleschi. In 
spite of hiH known liberal opinions, he was personally popular 
with the Koman Cuna, and his name wa.s aometlnics mentioned 
among those likely to succeed the present Pope. Ili.s premature 
death has put an cud to all those hopes j and this volume of vivid 

Impressions ” and profound ndlections shows what he might 
have been to his (Jhurch ami country hud hia life been prolonged. 

Cardinal Vitelleschi — for we shall speak of the book us his, 
^ough we do not by any means wish to ignore hia brother's sliare 
in its production — does not apjHjar to have disapproved of the sum- 
moning of the Vatican Council. Here and there, indeed, ho uses 
languogo which seems to imply some mi8gi\ing as 1o tho wisdom 
of the enterprise. Tho Pope, fur example, had availed himself 
of a public occasion to di«lare “ that it was not only wrong, 
but blasphemous, to say that tho Church needed reforii.i.’* “ If 
t)icre was nothing re»^uiriDg change,” retorts our author, “ what 
was the use of summoning the Vatican Council three cen- 
turies after the lust that was held? But suppose there was 
s»)mething to cliange, thtu'o was soiimthing to n^form, 8o that, if 
the Pope used tho phnwo in an absolute sense, he conde.mned him- 
belf for having siunuioned tho Council ; and this opinion would 
perhaps ho in accordance w’ith that of several prelate.^, and even of 
aemo cardinals of the Homan Cuna.” It was not, however, bo- 
canso he saw no need of reform that Vitelleschi had his doubts 
about the policy of summoning a Council, but because ho had no 
confidence either in the disposition or capacity of the dominant 
party iu his Church to cope with tho evils which ho saw paralysing 
her energies and menacing her future, 'i’o think of averting these 
dangers by proclaimiug tho infallibility of the Pope under the 
sanction of an anathema seemed to him as futile and as iui.< 3 chievoiis 
as Mr. Disraeli's recent device for arresting the conquests of llussia 
in Control Asia seems to us : — 

\re there no di'fcctH in the Cutholio religion [iMMuks], shvo tlioHc re- 
garding its authority ? that tl«’ only suTjjVt w<jrth cousidrruti(»n ? ie 
bhe loss of the temporal power the huIo evil on which we shoiihl didibaraia ? 
Could no other iimtUrH t»o found worthy to occupy thy attention «f mi 
CBcunifnicAl Council tsallcd together idler tlui lapse of three eouturie!i to 
dcliberntft on tho intorcsts of religion ? For in>tHiiec, would it imt bo a 
suitublo inquiry for the CKcumenical Council of the niiioieenth century to 
examine into the cuiiae of tliu various evils tbut affoett the (Catholic popu- 
lations of our age ; their abnormal condition in many ways, the ftlowuesa of 
Uioir growth, aud their relative inferiority, moral, civil, and political ? An 
inferiority which is iu proportion to the greater or less prevalence of the 
system presimted in the acheme [lit; raeons the KSVAeaw dc /;a7eji/a debnied 
in the Conncil]. No very profound statistical knowledge ia netrsanry ; 
one can see at a glance tho difference in prosperity and of civilization to be 
fimod in Spain as compared with Kuglnnd,Hnd in Indund ns coinimrfd with 
the aister Isle, or lU Itetweeii Portugal and Holland, between South and 
North Anicricit, between Italy and Germany, between Savoy and Switzer- 
land, and in this latter country between the Catholic uiid Prolostant 
cantons. 

That questions like these ahould be publicly propounded by an 
Italian bishop is sufficiently remarkable, aud the answer which ho 

g ives to them is not less so. He iinda that populations mouldwl 
y the Papacy are behind their neighbours, not only in temporal 
woU-being, but also in the arts and scitmeos, in grand under- 
takiiigSi” end in all those useful institutions by which nmiikind 
can mder honio^e to the Creator.'^' It is in I'mnce that he imds 
the beet illustration of those reflections, since tliat country presents 
at once the two aides of tho picture. t)n the one hand, she appears 
as tho rival of the foremost nations ; their rival in literature, in art 
and science, in philosophy, in industry, and in general prosperity, 
Ikt there is another side to this fair picture which shows I'rance 
as on a level with the countries which have draped out of the 
ranks in tho march of modem civilization. Can we assign a 
reason for this duality in tho life of a single nation? Tho author 
thiidui wocant- 

licglnning from the encyclopasdiats down to the karnctl man of the 
present day, bow many of the envanta, and of those who have in nay wav 
* id in the (Jcrowth of Modern France, would have been recognized by 
os her childruu ? How many kwz, how many institutionis aud what 
aisuniBu of learning would have been of neccMityloat to Fronce had the 
voice of Rome prevailed ia«that countiy ? Imagine the conacfincnces to 
France os regards culture and Bcienou had her intellectual progrcM ' been i 
sah|ected for a century to the correcthma and revisions of the Roman > 
.InoKL What part can the intlaence of GathoUciam (nriiig th.it term iii { 


of **'"***^ intelloctnal progngl 

Tke author a reference to tho encyclopaedists must not miBload^ 
the into supposing that bo had any sympathy with those 

who think that oven civil progres.s is possible without tbe stimulus 
and tbo sanctions of^ roligion. Cln the contrary, he insists on ** 
stroim and living faith” as a necessary eloineni/ alike iu the birth 
and development of any civilization worthy of the name* It was 
the elements of true religion which they contained that inspired 
the fairest forma of Pagan civilization, and in each tho degsnera- 
tion of the civil polity proceeded jMri patua with tho corruption of 
the religious Hentiinent. What he dopreentea is that system of 
abaolutiara which reached its culuiinaliou in tho Vatican Oouacil, 
pd which necessarily forces out of the Church, and consequently* 
into activity independently of her, and sometinies against her, 
some of those elements in the formation of character which ore 
essential to the orderly development of humanity. And the result 
(»f this policy is visible in the contrast which tho author ob^rven 
. between those States whiidi have bticn moulded by it and those 
which have comparatively escaped its influence. In the former he 
sees moral and intellectual slngnation, tempered occasiomdly by 
violent ebullitions of “ tho spirit of revolution ’—not that legiu- 
mate revolution which expresses the universal law of progress, 
but that “which signiflos the violent, brutal, and envious revolt” 
ot the human passions against lawful authority. In the latter 
there has been a “ chronic revolution *’ also ; but it has been, on 
the whole, the peaceful revolution of social forces working out 
their prudestined ends. Tlie social and political progress which 
is the glory of the last two conturias in Europe and America hai^ 
been achieved iu spite of the doctrines of the KonoiaD Curia. On 
the other hand, tnoHo States, in South America and elsewhere, 
ill which those doctrines have bad full play, are the reproach of 
modern civilization, and ahould fumiah the Church of Rome with 
a subject “ for sad meditation.” 

What is the explanation of these contrasts P Only two cxplanor 
tiona seem pussiblo to the author. 'I'ho state of things which he 
doscribiia must either bo the ell'ect of a dilforcnce in the moral and 
intellectual traiuing of the populations in quostioii, or it muat 
result from some pt^cuUar idiosyncrasies of race or influences of 
climate. Tho parti>saus of Dltramontanism would prefer the latter 
hypothesis as “ the most convenieut, though the must humiliating 
for humanity, and, if true, involving irreparable evil.” The author, 
however, prefers the former, and justiiies his preference by an acute 
and most intoreating analysis of the intellectual aud moral disci- 
pline to which the populations of Koman Catholic countries are 
usually subject, aud which he is careful to distinguish fironi 
“ Catholicism itsidf,” W e must refer tho reader to the masterly 
i lmpler in which the author works out this part of bis subject, and 
can here only indiimte some of its points, lie traces most of the 
mischief to tho undue exaltation of “ the principle of authority,” 
which, “ owing to the natural tendency of the institutions founaed 
upon it, Las Ix'on always exaggerated to such an extent in Catholic 
education, that on all subjects, and in every way, it has usurped 
tho first place, and has produced the blindest submission corre- 
sponding to tho moat absolute power.” The effect of this training 
is to weaken, and sometimes to suppress, the working of the in- 
dividual conscienco, which is absorbed iu ‘*the conscience of 
Church authority.” The sense of personal responsibility hardly 
exists, “ and so the preeption of good and evil ceases to bo per- 
sonal and 8pontnueoiis,‘aDd becomes reflective and obligatory.” 

“ It often happens -rtuch is tho startling statement or a 
Bishop and Cardinal of the Roman Church — “ that a Catholic, un- 
less gifted with an unusual superiority of mind, no knowledge 
of ffood and evil other than that which he derives from the extort 
authority, which iu many cases is represonied by any chance indi- 
vidual. Nor is this only with regard to questions of principle, 
where such help may ho sometimes both dosirabio and ^utaiy ^ 
the same extiimal direction is applied on all occasions, in all con- 
tingoncios, iu the everyday life of tho people, and is carried by 
simple natures into trivial details and matters of no importance.” 

A director charged with this minute control over the conscience 
ought to bo, not only very wise, but veiy holy. But rince the 
mass of directors are not thus qualified, “ the human conscience, 
being often ill guided, is likely to go astray ; at any rate, never 
having learnt to reflect and judge for itself, it loses the capacity 
for so doing, grows griulually weaker, aud at last becomes impo- 
tent, just as the limbs of the body, if never used, lose their 
strength.” A double oril results from this stale of things. A 
person brought up iu the way described ia helpless the moment he 
finds himselt in circumstancc.s where it is necessary for bi Tu to 
decide for himself, “and tho recoil fiY>m such a despotism fre- 
quently throw's the pupils of tho Josuita into the wildest revolu- 
tionary exenssos.” The 

author;— 


.MV AMU. IrllO WXIUOOb 4WOIU— 

ho bocQud evil is thus described by the 


-- ftuwiurtLjr- can umy una OZPNBSlOII 

through words siwkiMi or written, and. being unable to follow the inflnita 
complexities of human action or to dlwxjrn tlw secret rcoasaes of tbr hiiinaa 
heart, cannot givo a rule of right aud wrong to moat all coutinniiclii^ 
that there iiiust still remain many oases In which an in<liY| 3 a«rb«iiiff 
without that ^ildancfl, can only ascertain the right course by consultlnir the 
deli^e ami ituiuhnable instinct of his own couseieuco. Hence arise tha 
subtleties, tlui men lal -compromises, and the diringenuousness too freauentiv 
met with among our people. 

We liave not to folW tbe author through the rest 
of hie Buriyeis. lie conclusion ia thnt tlio eVstem of ednee- 
tion prcTBleut in Koman Catholic comilries tonds to form. 
nstcaU of a Catholic world, a Catholic party, gradually eepa. 
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it in all countrioa from tho habits, the intc*rests, and tho 
aireciionn of the rcf^t of tho nation.” It erects a barrier against 
tho vTOgress of modem civilization among Roman Catholic iiatlone 
by the eatabliahmont of nu aalhority at once inflexible and in- 
mmblo of carrying out iia deaignai'* strong enough to overpower 
air retdsta&co from its aubjects, but incapable of aaiEiimilating lUiun 
to itself,” Fi-om the nature of the case “ it is un autliority ever 
at war witli the rest of the world ; ready and eagor to create diifi- 
miltiosin the civil society in which it moves, but unable to conquior 
in the battle it has provoked.” This is the policy which, iirier 
centuries of strngglo, received its flunl triumph and coii- 
ficKuration within the Church of Romo in tho Council of tho 
Vatican, and perhaps received at tlio same lime the first 
impetus towards its eventiud overthrow. Tho Itoinan (Catholic 
Church is at thw moment a theocracy tho most absolute and un- 
limited which the world has yet seen. The wh()lo fabric is 
centred in the Bishop of Rome, to w'hoso irresponsible will the 
members of the communion which ho rules must hcnc t*forth con- 
form their conduct in faith and morn Is — that is, in uU that relates 
to their life on earth. Whatever control ciivuiULnunceH may 
exercise over decisions of individual Popes, it is certain lli.it, in 
decreeing what the author calls their apotheosis,” tho Vatican 
Ootincil took care that no eacli control ahtuild e\ej‘ ho oKcrciseil 
by the Church. Tl»e whole Episcopate volunlnnly diAe.sted itself 
<»f every rag of jurisdiction, for it pI.ico.»l under* llo- ban of an 
fiuatheina all who should dare to question tho l*o])e*a total 
plenitude of supremo power,” which ^‘fiiiprcinc power ’ is dotitied 
fts being ordinary and immediate, sive in numes et singuhis 
Erch'sinfl, aive in onincs et singuloa past ores (d tidi U s.” Tlie 
flpiscopato is thus degraded, ns the author truly nbM'rves, iu the. 
condition of mere '^ollieial delegates,” without any inhei'out juri-i- 
dictinn In matters of disciplim*, und without any share in tho 
te.achiiig power of the Church, since the Pope's deli nil ions in 
faith an<l momls are declared io bo imh;pcndciit of ilio eonsiiit of 
the Church. 

How this Tovoliilicui hn.s Ix^cn brought about is recordi'.d, stop by 
step, in this striking voluiiie, Tho book is divided into chapters, 
corrosponding to the months during which llio Couneil sat; so 
that it is partly a chronlclo of what took place at the (Xmneil, and 
qiartly a recor({ of fho “iinpreasiona ” that the events made upon 
a mind of pingular breadth and jjowor, v.diich enjoyed tho 
ndvantoga of viewing those events from tie winlaee grouutl of 
an actor in the scone, “It may tiaily be athnui^e*,” says Cartiimil 
Manning in his Pastoral on the Council, “ that never was iiier»‘, a 
greater unanimity than in the Vatican Council,*' and ho go^ s on to 
denounce ns “calumnious falsehootla, fabricated to bring the 
Council into odium and cont^mmt,” “the descriptions of violence, 
oiitcrina, menace, denunciation,' “ with which certain newspapers 
deceived the world.” Wo can only sny that flieso descriptions are 
amply corroborated iu tho pages oJ* “ Pomponio I <ei(».” Uardinal 
Manning's anger is, however, natural enough utniiT +he eircum- 
fltances, as tho following quotation from our author will show : — 

llisCory is bound to awarrl to the author and originator of every work the 
praise or" bhime which i> due to liiiii. All iniwt roiiiexnber the 'part taken 
bv tho Fathers of tho Civiltu Cattoiica^ and Monsigimr Muioiiug, Areh- 
bh’hdp of in promoting tlu* dogma of the i)»T'*onaI Infallibility 

of tbo Popp, nnd all know that it was ilirir mind ami their will that earned 
it. On the day of tho promulgation of tlu* dognui Moiisignor Manning re> 
ceivtxi aa a gift, from tha Nieiet}- of the Jesuits, a purUait of ikdluimiuo 
with the foU<.>witig inscription — 

I'.nwAuno manstxo, 

AKt IIIKC. WEST 4 U 0 NAST. 

8011A1.KK S()i'. .ii'sr. 
fy.iM.Kc.n rivii.iTATi» eArnoLK .r, 

aissnioNrs 1 v. cokcimi vathiam 

MNEMfWYSlON. 

We cannot dismiss the volume without beariuG: our testimony 
to the oxceUcuce of the translation. We htivo compared it with 
tho original, and can wiy with confldenee that it is as lailliful as 
it is vigorous and readable. Wo miy add t.hat tin? book is en- 
xlched by an appendix containing the full text «if a immlH*r 
of important documents, several of wjJeh nre onlyx’V'twt in kii»»u- 
niaiy or in part in tho Italian version. ^ 
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N O mors solid proof of tho enlarged scope of classical scluilar- 
ship in this couutiyr hos appeared ^vithin tho last scc»ro of 
yearn tttiui this essay of a most c:ompoteiit scholar to write the 
history of Greek oratory. Till now it has been tlio fobliion of 
nineteeu out of twenty (ireek students to content llicmselvca with 
one or two lunsterpieces of Denioatheuca nnd yMsrhines, to which 
lu ru aud there one uiiglit odd an cuntiou or a letter of Isocanctea. 
But the thought of working back to the origin of Greek oratory, 
of getting a eystimuitic insight into thaso steps in the forma- 
tion of style which are niarketl by tho tmudos of Antiphon, Ando- 
euW, Jjysins, Isoei-atefl, and Isseusi, and of discovering in these tho 
bases on which the mightier masters of Attic cloqueoco built their 
glortOiu» superstructure, has, if it ever occurred to any English, 
admlar^ been sorioiwly followed up. Whilst thero has hitherto 
boon ndtboig like an adequate sketch of the ri.w and progress of 
i^saiiAy, even fov the use of general readers, the fact tlmt 


JMuf. Hy R. C. J«bb. M.A., 
nime Qrato sa the Vnlvcrmty of Canibiidgb«^Aiid l^rofijsAor of Ureck in 
tbs flhiivMSitjr of GU:»gow. boudon : 


Dobson's edition of the Greek omton, cum noiu variortmt in siad^ea 
volumes (Lond<m, 1828), has always been a drug on the 
bespeaks ut tJio same time tho general prejudice on the subje^, 
and the buldnosa and merit of the scholar who rises supeidov ta itb 
Mr. Jobb proposes to himself two objects, dirwtly or indirocrtly 
licaring ou the history and advancement of literatare — ^flrst, ta 
trace tho inlliience of Greek oratory in its growth and its maturity 
on the history of Greek prose expi'cssion j and secondly, to fumisu 
siinlenta and genoRil riMulers with uii appamtus (in tho shape of 
lisiM, analyses, and so forth) for the eoiuprehensivo and consecu- 
tive hindy of the Attic tmiiors Ix^foro Demoftlhcnea. As regaida 
tile lir^t of these objects, he supplements K. 0 . MiiUerls inade- 
quate conception of the relations of oratory to imiversal prose 
lit4M*ature ; in carrying out tho second h« both stimulates and 
beyond most of his fellows past and present, the curiosity 
of modoru sUidtmt.s fur ti move thorough acquaintance with the 
extant s|M*e(‘lios in the originals. It is, no doubt, luml to see how 
time is to be muilo for tho incorporation of wmo live or six earlier 
orat 4 >rs (who.'*o remains take up soino six hundred pages in the 
l^iris edition of Jjidot) with tho study of Domoathenes and 
jhlschiiiCM, in whom tho hubjcct linda its crowning inteiest ; but 
it is obvi»)us that, unless tho rango of view is thus widened, our 
knowledge must bo niter all fnwrmcntary, whoreas such help 
ea is supplied uy Mr. Jebb'a thorough haudling is likely to have 
tho ellhrt of bringing forth eoparato editions and analyses of 
llie variou'i orators, and thus incilitating the gradtuil mastery 
of n trai‘1 from which at piesent people seem to bo frightened 
aw’iLy. It will havo breii something achieved (apart from tho cou- 
tribuiion Inwards a lii.story of Greek onitnvy) to stimulate by the 
iiiceiilivo of a qiiickciiod interest tho production of such com- 
mentaries on ibo earlier orators as that of JMr. Sandys on Isocrateses 
“ All Demonicum "and “Panegyric us,” now stnjidiug, as Mr. Jebb^ 
remarks, “ alone in this country.” But this, be it i-emembered, is 
(Hilv a srucondary aim. Uur author's priiuo aim, its he himself 
putfi it, 

is ta coiisitlir I he lives, the Btylos, and the writings of Antiphon, Andoeido.% 
l^ysius, Ivirr.ilfs, and Isiipih, Vitli 11 view to sln'wiiig huw (iroi'k ornlory 
was ilevrl.»|.i-d, und lhhr»d»y how (in*i*k pi 030 W'us nunilch'd, from iho 
outset of its oxHi inx' as an art tluwn io ilu* point at wlik-ti llirt organic^ 
loren.-. ot Attic Kpioch wire in.'ilurecl, its Icailini; toudoiicies deUTiiiiiipd, and 
its d«*.stini«’S I'vmuoillisl no longi r to iliwovcrcrs (cupcrui), bnt to those- 
who ‘'houUl crown its ]M'rfertiou or initiate its ihv;iy. 'I'hi* men and the 
writings Ih.at innrk ihi.s |»rogri‘S.'j will need to he .^tinlicd sy.'iCi'.nmticaliy aud 
eloHclv. It is ho|x-d lliat inurh of Jiiutonral, sociiU. or literary iulerpht will 
1 )C touiid tho w'oy. liul flic groat ro\v; 4 rd of tho labour will ho to g«'t A 
nntie roinjifi-to nnd Jirourntr notion of tho miy in wliioh Orook prose grow. 
Jt will nor ho enough if we break olT when the .Miidy of Iwwos biu liocn 
flai^hl'<i. It will be needful to look at the g^moiul (‘linraotBristics of the 
iiialuie. polilical oratory built on those foimdatioiLs at whieli Isieos was the 
iaU'hl. worker, to roiieeive how dbtinetly Iseos and those hofon liini were 
related to hycurgos, IJypeioides, /KschiiieH, Deniostlierio-i. Mor must we 
stop here. 'J'hi* temieneieii set in motion betwe-en the fourlh ami fifth 
mitnries n.<\ w'cre not ?)pent till lliey had passed into that life of tho 
ICiiipire wliich sent them on into the inoUefii world. Tho iiujuiiv which 
.Mtnit.<» trafii the Athena uf I'criclea has uo proper goal but iu the Itouie oi 
Aiigustiia. 

This is a task truly worthy of the nocompliBbed author, and on® 
in which all classical scholars may iind their account in following 
him, whilst oven general readers may well bo uUmeted, by t.ht> 
que.^tions and coinpari.sons mooted in the Inlroduclion, io tho 
deeper study of n work which will be found in a largo degree wiihia 
their ningo. Wo have already staled that Mr. Jebb fidopts th® 
scope of Diony.sius, one of the two contemporoiy Augustan Atti- 
cista, in couQ(K.Ming the oratorB treated of, either as juveutora or 
purfoeters, with a standard of Greek prose. That prose, he re^ 
inarloi, which was written with a view to being spolteu, atood, in 
Greek n iniquity, in the closest relation to that which was wrivten 
1 o bu read. A i) cioui oratory was a flne art, comparable — as indeed it 
Ls cniuparod by Dionysius, Bpeoking of the poliahed and chiselled 
forms of L*hito nnd Jsocratoa — with sculpture or painting. Aa on® 
proof of this, Mr. Jebb cites the training of the spe^ezS'Oiul th®. 
uppriK'iAlioii of the lieorers, who were alike aolidtana of, and 
ali«i* Vo, a standard of artistic elegance, end not merely attontir® 
[0 tfic general eflect. Reversing the uiodcm order of elemonta of 
persuasion, the ancients sot tiie ethical and ftntJ^etic before the 
latjic(dj and Aristotle cniiiiBola the students of hia Rhetoric, to be 
chary of tho last of these. Tho modern speaker has no djetiiiet 
acceptance as an artist, whereas the ancients eschewed, aa a mle. 
long chains of elaborate reasoning Buch aa constitute mie triumph ef 
modern onitory. Another point of contrast, arising from a kindred 
cause, is our demand tor extemporaneous speaking, or its sembbuied 
(attribulabk*, in Mr. .Tebbs view, to tho Hobfaic be^ia of eduen* 
tion in mod^irn Christendom, which regards the true oounaelkir ai 
one whose inspiration is given him ut the moment by a power 
toioial to himself) ; whilst the ancients wrought the& maati»|neoiM 
into an artistic whole which admitted ox ireasuxed odaunon^ 
nloces, plastic tinish, and the highest measure of premediitttieiiy 
ont was incapable of those coups of modem cicquencci those 
thrills and electric Bhoeks, which burst, or seemed .to beittk 
siK)ntaneously from such speakers as the elder Sheil, wA 
Erskinc in tho senate or at the Bar. One such rhetctfical efieat» 
indeed, our author reminds us, waa esteemed both in aaetoat 
and luodem oratory, down to toe days of our fhtoeze--toe iM 
of quotation ; but tne cause of the panwel frtltog to a glPSOt ea^^t 
as regards our own day is to be found in toe abBSOce, ot w 
enco akin to the Attic in caIrivation.and ,sym|Wito;»^ h. 

speaker in our present House of Ooimnoim to pdhnm witoae 
telling a quotation as that at the close ef Fitt’s' y eeh <m 
toe Save-trade) bow many of hii hewen waukl anplaud; ftao^ 
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ilie ItenH nud fVom the «>Yinptiihy of kindred cultiTation, and 
(how many ftom hu aduption of 8ir Artlfur llelps'ii aitirical 
advice about the proper recoptioxi of a cla^fjiual quotation 
*which you do not understand P Other questions' Couclutig’ the 
character Of Grande oratory, its peraonalities, its perorations 
^theae lost iu some instances narallolud hjf the modem speaker), 
and its superiority toKoman eloquence, -wiU bo found treated 
a breadth and skravrdness iudicatlnfc Mr. Jebb*& grasp of his 
subject ; and every reader must study the pages which discuss the 
two ptixue eloments of Attic oratoiy, the pRictical culture of Ionia 
and the Sicilian rhetoric (pp. cxii.-cxxx.) For tho details of the 
latter use hna been tnnde of Mr. Copes |Mtpora on the Sophists and 
)tho Sophisticfd Itiietoric. But wo must pass over these for the 
purpose of glancing, as iiir as space w'ill allow, at I ho thron oral el’s 
who make up the tiret volume of Mr. Jebb’s work — ^Antiphon, 
Andocidt», and Lychia. 

The first of these represents what ia termed the auslero style, 
ami the third the plaiii style, whilst the second an aniatoar 
OTUong experts” — (Xnsupie!) ii puaitiun midway between the formal 
^induur of Antiphon end tlio polished ease of Lysias. The 
first was tho originator at Aiheus of t)iu profession of w'ritiiig 
opeeches for money, «s avoU ns a teachin' of rhetoric, who po&- 
eihly nuiulM3red his warm admii'cr Thueydidcs among hia pupils. 
In ilie assembly and the law courts his iniiiieiice, though exerted 
mostly behind llio scenes, was such as ennsiattid with the ohar- 
4 iclar for consuiumato ability given him by the illuatrioua his- 
torian ([viii. 68), and was worthy of the grefit apologist of the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, his shine in whu'h he had 
to defend on trial for hia life. In Mr. JcbKs csthiiale of him there 
eer-ms to bo ground for accepting relatively 'J'hucydidos' pmiue of 
Autinhou's vutue, in tho senso of consistency and disinterest eriiiess ; 
but tiiat wlurh probably stood him more in stead, and brought 
him, lato in life, to tho front in politics, was hi.s trained use of u 
subrie and quick wit, and tho fertility of expedient and ingenuity 
iu making points in debate which came from his rhetorical 
bfivi!\TT}s (p. 17). In point of stylo Anlirilion is represented as 
dignilied and decorous aiK»v«^ all else. In imagery hia tosto is 
fanciful but not florid, and the examples givim of it justify tho 
impmssiou of severe control wJiieh consists with tho cfniractor of 
his style. In uithos he oxedied rather than in ethos, herein re- 
nembling Thucyuidos, though the latter is necessarily more drsmatir. 
it is to Lysias in tho next OBiiiiiry that wo must look for tho 
nrtislic mliustmeut of words to the particular character and posi- 
tion of the piiTSon who ia suppused to s[)ea]c them ; so that, 
to use Mr. Jeolfs exni*Cbsion, a client had not only tho advantage 
•of profosbioiuil aid, but tho further advontago of appearing to 
have dispensed with it. In arnuigoment we nolo simplicity as 
41 cLavacteristic of Antiphon, his progminino being ns follows — 
proem ; introduction j narrative oi facts ; aigumenta and proofs ; 
epilogue. JJut his weakest point sccui.s to have been narrative, 
in which AndLH.ddos and Lysius wore strong. His Htrongest 
was in general oiguinont, though a ghmeo at tho speochos of tho 
first tetralogy in the chapter on Antiphoirs works (pp. 48, .49) will 
i?b(>w that he not seldom I'csorts to sophi.strics and to argninonte 
ill a circle. One more special and distinguishing characteristic of 
Antiphon is his shitely etauding aloof from Lund-to-hand oucouiiter, 
tho result of his being cssontially n furnisher of words and ai*gu- 
mctita for others. Whilst this disqualiiied him in a gi'ont meosuro 
j^r the fighting of the law courts, it may well have adapted him 
ibr the graver procedure of Hie Areopagus, to which also, as Mr. 
Jebb shows at some length, his religious fcelluge naturalW 
drew hiin. The coincidence of sentinient between Antiphon ^ 
^fiode Herodis ” i 82 and ^Ksch. Theb. 593 general though it 
may bo, is one illustration of tho stren^h of these feelings ; and 
probably, did we possess other orations than the fifteen (all relating 
to cases of homicide) which romuin of Antiphon, direct and indirect 
•evidence of it would be multiplied in proportion. The criteria of 
tho date of the speech on the murder of iterodes are cogently mar- 
ehalled in p. 59, and the chief features of Antiphon's other extant 
qioech before tho Areopagus, ** On the Choreuies ” ore suiUcienlly 
smalvsed, 

Thore is so little of rhetorical training, or distinct progress in 
'Hia art, about the speeches of Andocides, that oue hardly sees his 
Idtle to be numberod among the ten " orators. Fcihnpa his con- 

iMudon with history — *^hjstory” which, os Mr. Jobo puts it, 
'^tmly knows huu under a cloud” — ^has more to do with it than 
smy aervioos to the eultuie of oratory. The ill lurk which brought 
Idm into odium with the digorebsibr lus informations about the 
Hyste^ries and the Mutilation of tho Hennas, whilst his hereditary 
.4)oniiexion with the oligarchy set the democratic party agninst him. 
jaeaoM to have placed mm c<^niuilly iu an attitude gf dofenco and 
niilj^pceservation, and perhaps may have made hhu more reliant on 
UBitive wit asd shrewd knowledge of men Hum on the arts and 
tOBOurces of rhetoric. What remains of his speeches aro that 
^Hekedita,’* 3 .c. 410^ in which he sought in vain the removal of 
.dissiUlHies attaoiiing to him for his past complicity with Hie 
jomiods ; that V on we Mysteries,” in 401, wherel^ he achieved his 
4C^ttai; and a pdlitioal speech on Hie peace with JSj^ar^ whidi 
ahowB Strong sense and a dear-sig^hted eye to Athraum interests. 
In .an thcM we miss method, finish, and precision of thou|;ht or 

thetoriesl dgnxea. Andoddes depends rather on a rough unhewn 
biaiiS88,a s^de amngeinent of matter, and a fonnUe artless 
Iva. Of lasL the fismous description of the first night in 
ly .when he yidM to entreaties to divulge what he knew of 
.^fesswiraq^i iea special ekaio|de. Aid to these his resort to 
mil aatt^ agurea as irony and indignant question, and hk intro- 


ducHun of atorioft and anecdotes, and we detect a certain advsiMKf 
beyond the grave and austere style of his protlecessor Anta^Ott^ 
Hiough, after ail , his place aud value are moreconceroed witii hwtovy 
than with rlu'toric. It seems to bo ^roed* that he had no tnunmgiu 
tho SopUUtical schools, but curiosity as roused as to tho souTceof 
thesti^nge argument m tho peroration of tho speech “ lie reditu/’ 
whendii he lays Uio fiiuU of huinau mistakes ou the xuind, not 
Ixidy, and claims acquittal for his unofibndmg body on the plea 
thut years had brought him a now mind! (Bao vol. i. xia and 
Aiidoc. do Koditu, § 24.) 

It is on turning to Lysiafl that we realise the progress made in 
Attic prose. Mr. Jebb regajrds the prose of Lysuis os so adminildo 
that his merit as a writer is iu danger of obscuring tho oratorical 
power whudi shines out iu such sfieechc's ns that Against Era- 
tost heuos” — a speech compamblo iu some respects with that of 
Duiiiusiiiones on the Crown, though spoken, unlilco that nmsterpleoe, 
ii^oiu a private Blandpuhit. But perhaps this is no more than might 
bivfi been expectoil of ono whoso business was not speaking, but 
spooch-wTiting, and who lacked those opportunities of pecsonally 
addressing an audieuco which the ponsession of citisensmp would 
have given him. The brief history of Hiis orator's career and its 
vicissitudes comes out very pleasantly in Mr. Jobb's tripartila 
skeleli of the man, Ids style, fuul his works, Hie chief interest of 
which centres unquostionably in Hie second. As we have already 
said, Lvdias iulroduced into speech-writing— «to which after 
the coniiscation of Ids property by the Thirty ho resorted foe 
a livelihood, and which he pursued so assiduously that he is said 
by DionyHiuij to have written two hundred foreiuno apeechss— the 
practi(‘o of putting mto the mouth of his client a plain natural ox- 
ju-e.^ssion of what the man might be expetrtod to say, instead of a 
fasliiuniible and couvuniional rhetoric. As tho founwr of the nlaiii 
RtyJo, ho recognized the dictum ** Ars est celare artem,” and, 
cuiiibiuing tact of treatment with chann of language, st^d out os 
the professor of uatiimlness. Mr. Jebb dissffUtf), not without 
Tee?oii,from K. 0 . Muller's view that Lysias had two styles — ^the 
oarlior forced and ortiticiol, the later plain. As a rule, hie pure and 
piiuplo dieiioni his clearness of thought and expression, tlie result^ 
accoixling to Hionysius, of a wealth of the right words} his rivid^ 
noss, which seta "a scene before the mind’s eye in correct diuw- 
ong, aud not merely, as Isocrates does (the illutdraiion is Mr. 
,1 ebb's), in brilliaitt colouring: his acute reading of character 
and snnso of propriety, whum iiuikcs all in keeping — 'these 
qualities are quite consistent with tho plain style, whiJat they 
do nut allow pliiimiess to become a synonym ibr Irfdeseness 
or formality. None of tho onitom are more akillod in do- 
lincating character by a few quiet touches, none more graphic or 
coin hieing in narrative *, but it is hero that we find his supremacy 
more assured than in appeals to tho feelings, or in the power 
which ought to elevate on epilogue.” That which detmots ih>m 
his omtnrical pre-eminence is a wan t of pathos and fire. Yet a perusal 
of the chapters clovotud to his works will servo to show that oven 
in thoAo trails which aro least prominent Lysias can shine out upon 
occasion ; ne where, in his fraginentary speech on tho Confiscation 
of the Good.s of tho brothers of Nicias, he exhibits a degree of 
feoling certainly rare in his speeches. Amongst the extant 
orations the masterpieces of Lysias are that on the property of 
Aristophanes,” the de!enc(3 ot* Mautitbeos on his scrutiny hmota 
the iSouato ” (as to which Mr. Jebb redreeses tho scant juatioe of 
llobree’s criticisms), the famous speech a^^ainst Eratosthenes,'’ 
and that against Agoratus, which, though having a murower range 
and issue, is of special interest as containing a pmnllel to l£n 
prison-scono in tho speech of AudocidcB ** On the Mysteries.” In 
hia criteria of tho genuineness of such speeches as Hmi Xdyos 
iirmitpios, and those for Polystralus and against the younger 
Alcibiades, Mr. J ebb's judgment seems to us sound and un- 
impeachable. Ho lias nppnrcnHy not overlooked any mate- 
rial criticism advancod by other writers, aud it is impoarible not 
to bo impresbed with a sense of the voluablo service he has ren- 
dered in tho field of classical literature which he has selected 
for illuBtrniion, and of the access of light, knowledge, and fami- 
liarity with the ancient models of orat^ for which fan rsaders 
ore indebted to this lucid and well-amuwed survey. At somo 
other time we hope to notice the second vomme. 


THE DILEMMA.* 

I N TAo Dilemnm, n stoiy of the ludiau mutiny, the author of 
T/ie Hattie of DorJting has made choice of a congenial suhlect, 
which he haudlcB with ^ual spirit and knowledge. The hook 
vividly recalls tbo memories of that gaUant struggm against ovei^ 
whelming od(!s, which went far to r^eem tbo E^liah 
Hie disrepute into which it had been foUiog in consequence of the 
apparent ascendency of ultra-pacific doctrines. Our most invetarate 
detractors were forced to confess that we had not forgotten how io 
fii^t, when they saw the scattered hoadfulaof onr comi^uien.t^li 
bjr surprise, turning auccessfully to hay against the disalfecaaii cif 
millions of their subjects; ^‘scratch” garriao^defondh^JuBmro^ 
fortresses, while doubtful, or oven daapairing, of xeliis^, flying 
cplumns, cast loose from all aE^rato, joaar^ from viotcHr3l|.a 
tory over hattalions drilled ana aimd by oiu!BelTes,aiid.cari9h|g 
great cities crowded with &natieal combatants, .in . a " eetiea 
of swift and irregular attacks. 7 %e JDHemma f^"OTr“ 
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trat<*0 our interest on the residents of a single station. When 
the tale the society of Mustaphabad is in its normal state 
of staraation, and we have leisure to make its acquaintance tho- 
roughly, from the Government Commianoner down to Lieutenant 
Artnur Yorke, who is falling hopelessly in love with the only 
daughter of the great civil dignitary. Lnsuspicious of the terrible 
experiences hi store for them, they are all making the most of 
each stray occasions of excitement as a garrison steeplechase or a 
cavalry bml. Seldom have the details of garrison routine or the 
Tariems shades of military character been more lightly and happily 
delineated. Mustaphabad may have been a purgatory to tho^o 
who were quartered there; out readers of the novel iind it 
anything but dull. Wo are introduced, very much to our enter- 
tainment, to the free and easy housekeeping of Yorke an<l his 
gay-lienrted chum, in their bare little bachelor hnngnlow. We 
listen with amusement to the li tile- tattle of the ladies who 
lead tho fashions, and to the pipeclay gossip that goes on round 
the mess-tables. Tho society of the station may find hut languid 
enjoyment in their evening drives on the Mall or Course, but 
to most English readers the scone will he full of novelty. Some 
suggestive touches make us at home among the men and women who 
are soon to be subjected to an urdeal inconceivably trying. As for 
the great majority of the oflici^rs, they are fair average specimens of 
. their class, nor does it need an intinuito acquainianco with Ihctii to 
get to the bottom of their characters. (fenrralJy speaking, they 
are seriousLv bent on Idlling time, or on cultivating the serene 
. Buddhist philosophy which persuades them to support the dulness 
of their lot in moi'e or less chi'erful abstmetion, A few theix) are 
of a higher stamp, who have citliur already risen superior to cir- 
, cumstonces or who still cherish the prufessionnl ambitions which 
• protracted neace seems likely to stifle. There is the distinguished 
Colonel Falkland, respected and envied even by tho triflers, who, 
like most Indian otiicers tliat have made Ihenisolvos a name, has 
long boon detached from regimental duties. There is Kirko, wh«» 
has left the service under a cloud, and who has the vices as well 
as the military virtues of a coiuloitiera leader of the middle 
ages. There is Braddon, who has likewise the makings of 
a noble soldier in him, but who, in the absence of all stirring occu- 
pation, threatens to settle into a confirmed tippler. And, finally, 
there is our young friend Lieutenant Yorke, who is ap)u*oaching a 
critical point of his career. If he Is loft -to nurse a hopeless 
attachment in obscure inactivity, ho is liliely et.ougli to follow tlit^ 
example of Braddon, although as yet he is ov^-rfiowing with life 
and hope. iShould foriunato accidents give him an opening, his 
passion will incite him to make the most <1* It, and he may 
possibly rival the rcpuUtion of Falkland, whuui he admires from a 
re.^ectfttl distauce with the devotion of generous youth. 

The chances conspin; in his ttl^'our soojier than he could have anti- 
cipated, and opportunities crowd fast upon him. The ihmgal army 
has proved false to its colulu's. The Engli.vli troops Jiave been with- 
drawn from tho station ; tho sepoys look sullen and waver, and 
finally declare for tho luutiueors. Ifaviug shown a bold front and 
an assumed confidence to the last, tho English p^ntlemon of the 
place have beaten a retreat to the Hesidenev with the women and 
children, with the detormination of dofcnding themselves fo the 
lost, though tlioy know nothing of whence help may come to 
them. Then we have a most exciting description of the 
siege, in tho simple but forcible language of a military historian 
who is a literary artist os well. There is an entire ahsepco 
of rhetorical exaggeration and poetical rhapsody. The tone 
of the narrator is that of the besieged oflicers, who undertake 
the moat dangerous service iu tlio natural round of their duties, 
and never show themselves disposed to grumble save when they 
Bee comrades preferred to themselves for some desperate sortie. 
Their deeds of uiiaBsuming heroism axe left to speak for tbem- 
Belves, and their jests over the urivaliuns they endure only serve to 
keep up their spirits. Though tue narrative painfully recalls the sad 
associations of the time, we feci it to b«> a faithful and reassuring 
picture of the genuine warlike temperament that makes the I’mglish 
Boldier so formidable. From Colonel Falkland, who has naturally 
taken the command, to the subaltoms whose souls used to he 
in billiards or their betting-books, all are elevated and animated 
in the presence of iinmioent |)eril, Tho women evince a patience 
and composure worthy of the men who are lighting for tnem, al- 
though death is making gaps in the ranks of tho defenders, and some 
of the wives and their families already find themselves widowed and 
orphaned. Yet, in spite of the sustained strain on tlie ner^'es, gaiety 
is not alto^ther banished, and the weary days and anxious nights — 
they neveramg in the pages of Thc> not unonliveucd by 

ffleams of fbn. Wo ^ow, what of course the besieged cannot 
knoW| that they must be surely predestined to receive timely relief ; 
yet we are carried away by their growing fears, as provision and 
ammunition begin to run low, and as the enemy becomes more 
andaciooB and enterprising. Suspense is more intense on the 
anival of a messenger with the tidings that Kirko is on his way 
to their help : for every hour it becomes more questionable whether 
they can hold out till ho appears. And the excitement culminates 
in a thrilling climax, when Kirko's Sikh levies seem to fall back 
after showing themselves in the distauce, to return speedily in an 
irreHifttiblo onset which eilectually scattors tho blockaaing force. 

All this time tho interest of the novel bss lieea by no means 
concentrated hi the military narrative. Yorke is indirectly the 
hero of tho various episodes, and his personal anxieties have 
been thrown out In conspicuous relief. Experienced students of 
^ fiction would have pronounced unhesitatingly that he was sure 
of the hand of Olivia Ounninghame ; and Uicy would have been 


doubly confirmed in their fbre^ne conclusion had they Ibsown 
that lie would speedily be a Drovet-oolonel. To their quick 
discomfiture, the young man receives a heai^ blow be^re 
he gets his first occasion for distininiiBhlng hunselil ^^f$ir 
Olivia has given her hand to Falkland, wha in the'^froUa 
capacity of a veteran and her godfather^ had formerly been ad- 
mitted ‘to the envied privilege of chaperoning her. Being made of 
sleriiug and sensible stutf, Yorke toachos himself to submit to hie 
dieappoinlment. Throughout the siege he does his duty like 
li man, recommending himself to the approving notice of hiS com- 
mander, to whom he bears no sort or ^udge. lie is gonuin^y 
grieved both for his friend and for Olivia when Falkl|md la 
nuraborod among the missing after the fighting tlmt rdieyea 
Mustaphabad. But naturally his blighted hopes wgin to revive 
with his brightening professional prospects ;.the more so that tho 
deaths of her husband and fatht^.r huvo left tho lady almost penni- 
less. Then follows shock number two j and very hard indeed we 
M it is upon him. He hears that she is married again, and this 
time to his colonel, Kirke, whom, with much in externals calcu- 
lated to captivate a woman, be suspects with reason to be altogether 
unworthy of her. It is fortunate for him that, by the very lact of 
her so lightly throwing herself away, Olivia loses something of tho 
divinity with which ho has hitherto invested her. Her euroequent 
conduct contributes to cure him of all illusiomi, for Kirke again 
gels involved in discreditable charges, and Olivia, in her affliction 
and acting under her husband’s iniluence, tries in a painful and 
imthetic scene to tamper with the honour of her former lover. Yet 
still, as lovo is weak and men ore mortal, wo are left in uncertainty 
as to what may be in store for both of them when Yorke returns 
to England, whither Olivia has preceded him. We take for 
granted that she will have occasion to appeal to him for assistance, 
c.M|H*cially as her husband has left her for the time, and accepted a 
command in the Egyptian service. 

The last volume ul the novel is the least satisfactoiy. We feel 
it, in the first place, to he an unwelcome change from the tiesh- 
ness of the Indian scenes and tlie active excitement of irregular 
Indian warfare, to the tameness of English life in quiet country 
society. iKiubtless it all chimes in with the scheme of the story, 
which is constructed after real life rath(^r tlian according to 
romantic pmcedents. In order to lead up to the unlooked-for 
denouement f it is necessary that Yorke should be dull and some- 
what boi'ed ; he must be disenchanted of lofty ideals of woman- 
hood* and predisposed to console himself as best he can. We 
can understand an Indian with few homo ties yielding in- 
sensibly to the influences of a hospitable welcome in a 
wealthy household. Yet tho chivalrous young soldier seems 
somewhat out of place in the osteuiatious luxury of tho Peevors’ 
mansion; tiie reader is hardly prepared to see him making 
himself contentedly at homo imuer tho roof of a millionaire, 
whose vulgarity throws a shadow over his family, and courts 
cold-shouldering by the neighbourhood. But tho last chapters 
are exciting enough. Yorke meets his early love again as well 
as several of his old acquaintances of Mustaphabadj nod one of 
them, at least, uiakos a sonsatioual reappearance liko a phantom 
risen from tho grave. There is a fire in which the danger is 
as real as iu any of the most stirring incidents of tho mutiny ; 
we have a n\scue and a recognition, and then the curtain comes 
down on a group of friends who arc standing horror-stricken at the 
gaps that have opened in their number. We do not greatly like 
these melancholy endings, which savour of Jlamlet or the Brtde oj 
Lamviennoor. But in this case, considering that the author hM 
lieen leading u.s all the time into a ** dilemma,” we do not see how 
he could have helped himself. If tho close of the story loaves a 
painful impression, it nmy be not the less true to nature on 
that account, and from beginning to end wo ore spared any touch 
of monotony in the blending of humour, pathos, and action. 


GKKMAN UTEKATURE. 

B ERNABDINO OCHINO * has long waited for a competent 
biographer. Tho interest attaching to his character and 
career is not less than in the case of any Keformer of his time, bat 
few have cared to undertake tho life of one so universally ob- 
noxious, execrated by one party and disowned by the other. The 
laudable investigations of his Unitarian bio^phers have naturally 
been mnifily restricted to his alleged anti-Trinitarianism, which is 
far ikom being the most interesting feature in his intellectual history. 
Ili^ l^fis iu fact, could only be written in Italy, and it has been 
Tcsen ed for Dr. Bcnrath, by diligent research iu the Italian and 
other archives, and acute criticism of Ochino's rare and n^leoted 
writings, to exhibit him in his real relation to the great reioiming 
movement of his age. Tho eloquent Capuchin, althoimh twice 
Vicar-QoDeral of his order, hod undouDtedly aasumM a more 
advanced position than Pole, Ckintarini, and the other leaders of 
the Evangelical movement in Italy* It was a correct instinct 
which led Cainflii, tho soul of the Catholic reaction, to persuada 
the indulgent Paul III. to strike at him. Oebino, warned, it is 
said, by the dying Contarini, escaped to Switseerlaud— a step which, 
inevitable as it wasi signalizes, and iu a manner typifies, thefioai 
loss of Italy to the cause of the Koformatiou. Believed from the 
restraints of f^cclesiostical discipline, his inquisitive spirit, 

* Bernardino Oehino von Siena. Bin Beitrap tur Ceeohie'hU dot J 
matitm. Yon Karl Bcnrath. Lripaigt ErioR. X^ondon: Wil' 
Noi-gatc. 
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Oiae of Soeinus, Bnmo, and iotaDectual Italians in genanL soon t 
transportixi him beyond the bounds which Luther and OalTin { 
would fidn hare preambed to free inquiry. How flir the recoiljhoin 
traditioa actually carried him is difficult to determine. Thewritiop 
whi^ guTe most offence to hi|i contemporaries are cast in the 
fbl^ dialogaeBi and it is not eaaj to say how fer Ochino 
have aimed at inaidionaly undermining current artidee of beliefi 
or how far his natuml candour may have led him to state an oppo- 
nent's case with unacceptable emphasis. 1 )r. Benrath vindicates 
him successfully from the chaige of haring advocated polygamy; 
the question of his anU-Trinitarianism is left very obecure. What- 
ever nis real sentiments may have been, the Protestant Churches 
found his specidatiYe opinions a source of scandal and danger. 
Expelled auccessively from Qenera,’ Zurich, Ba^l, Nuremberg, i 
hunted across Europe into Poland and back again, the old man | 
WM finally carried off by the plague at an obscure viUago in | 
Moravia. Dr. l^nratb has restored his portrait with as much | 
auccess aa can be expected with such a paucity of private memorials. > 
The intellectual personality is sufficiently distinct. Ochino ap- ' 
pears as a man in whom great warmth of religious feeling is imit^ 
to a keen, scrutinising intellect and an innate restlessness which 
rarely allowed him to aoo^uieace long or unreservedly in dogmatic 
conclusions of any sort. His sincerity is unquestionable, except in 
the partial concealment of his opinions, imposed upon him by pru- 
dence, both before and after his secession. Dr. Benrath has given ex- 
cellent analyses of his principal works — the unlucky Basel diHlogue.<i, 
which involved him m such misfortune ; tlio Neapolitan dialogues, 
composed while he was still a monk ; his sermons ; above all, the 
“ Tragedy,” a withering invective gainst the Papaey, written in 
Ijatin, but only extant in the English translation of Anna Bacon. 
Ochinob residence in England during the reign of Edward VI. 
entitles him to a place among the foreign theologians by whom 
the Iteformation in this country was infliionced, and Dr. ifenruth’s 
fuU treatment of this department of his subiect considombly 
enhances the interest of his work for English roaaers. 

The extensive learning of the younger Bunsen * is employed in 
Ihe investigation of themes fruitful in speculation and con- 
troversy — the origin and primary significance of the symbol of 
the cross, the cause of its universal dissemination in pras- 
Ohristian ages, and the obscuration of the original meaning 
by its association with the victorious creed, liuron Bunsen 
holds this later application to be secondary and accidental. The 
moaning of the Cross in the ancient mythologies is, he contends, 
the Sun ; and his application of this actual or ci)ujectural circuni- 
sianoo in connexion with the Saviour may be readily apprehended. 
He relics much on the testimony of the Epistle of Barnabas as 
proving that such was the accepted Christian conception in the 
first contury ; as also upon somewhat fanciful analogies between 
the Sun, the Cross, and the Brazen Serpent. Much of his work is 
indeed of a de<^idedly fanciful nature, but it is well calculated to 
illustrate Lis leading proposition of the general employment of 
the Cross as a religious symbol iu ages long anterior to the 
Christian ora. 

The recent ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia, being felt as a 
grievance hy ihe Protestant as well os the Catholic Church, has 
encouraged the small party in the bosom of the iormer who dej^ro 
a separation of Church and State on nfiigious grounds. Profeis-Aor 
Jacoby f examines tbo question parti}' from this party's point of 
view, hut an'ives at the conclusion that, in the interests of raligiou 
itself, things had better remain os they are. 

Tbo order of “ the Brethren of the 8word ” J, on which Dr, von 
Bunge bas given us a very acceptable monograph, was instituted 
about 1203 for the subjugation of the Livonians, Fsthoniatis, Li- 
thuanians, and the pagan nations of F^stern Europe in general. 
Ita efforts were crowned by the conquest of Courland and Ebthonia ; 
but its acquisitions in the latter quarter brought it into collision 
with the Ohristian State of Denmark, and, finding itself hard 
pressed by this as well as the Lithuanians, it consented to merge 
Itself into the Teutonic order about 1237. Dr. vou Bunge has 
collected and illustrated its records with much caro, and his little 
work is a valuable contribution to the histoiy of Christian religious 
chivalry. 

The story of Alarics conquests is to d by Dr. von Eickcn§ in 
a pleasing style, and with particular uttentioii to the goveping 
ideas of Jtoiuan and Gothic society at tbo period, lie directs 
especial attention to the recognition by the Goths of the Botnan 
it)fiq(»ire as a legitimate institution, which it whs hy no means 
their purpose to overthrow, whatever liberties they might Uike 
with tne liyes and property of its citizens. 

Eduard Schuller's reminiscences of his youth || are, to a certain 
«.xtent, interesting from their naivetd and warmth of feeling, and 
the eventful pericM (1794-181^) within which they are comprisod. 
They, present, however, no incidents of any particular imp'^rtance, 
and seem to have been principally valued by the writer as iUus- 

* SymM dn Krtm.m bei af/ion Naiiontn^ und di9 EhUUUui^ d£i 
Kmu-SyvioU der ehrittlicAen Kirche. Von K. von Bunsen. Berlin: 
'Mltacher Ht Kfistell. London: Kdckmann. 

f Siaatakireh^t Jtandktkirche, Von Prof. Dr. II. Jacoby. 

Leipzig: Gruuow. London : Asher & Oo. 

t Der Ordtm dxr Schwettbrudtr ; daaem Stijtungf Verfataitng und 
AdfiSwng. Von Dr. F. G. von Bungo. Leipzig: Bidder. Xioudon: 
jQier&Co. 
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trations of his own inteUeetual development. SooMr i|^'\ 

tereet would have attached to them from this jpoin^ of vleif had 
the author attained emiiienoe in his maturity: out it maid apeak 
that, though Schuller wrote mucb, he publkhed nothing* dhd 
that his best claim to distinction is his efraent administrs^^KHi of 
the rrussiaii Post-office. 

Dr. Itodbertua-J^etsow* disoussee what ho calls the sodal 
question chiefly in its aspects of pauperism and commercial crises, 
which he regiurds as eflects of the same cause. Hit theory is 
ofl'ered as substantially identicsl with Kicardo's theory of rent, but 
an improvement upon the latter. 

The excellent series of popular scientific lectoret t edited by 
Virchow and Von Holizendorff, and the no less valuable series ol 
controversial pamphlets edited by Von Uoltzendorff and Voq. 
Oncken, continue to receive numerous accouions of interest 
Among the most important contributions to the former may be 
named Professor Stein's discourse on Milton and Cromwell; 
among the most entertaining, Professor Mannhardt's lecture on 
the part of the sunflower in popular mytholoffy, with a reference 
to the so-called bust of Clytie in the British Museum. Hie other 
series, as is natural in the present state of Germany, bean frequent 
reference to the affain of tne Church of Home. 

Science has been said to have no other enemy than ignoianoe ; 
but it may be questioned whether a more formidable antegonist is 
not to be found in the credulity of some among ita own vota- 
ries. An unlearned person may well bo excu^ for distrust- 
ing the announcements of archaeologists and philologists whan he 
becomes acquainted with such melancholy proofs as axe afforded by 
the history of the so-called Moabite antiquities of the perfect com- 
patibility of profound erudition with on absolute lack of common 
sense. After a delay in nowise zedoundiog to the credit of the 
indfipeudeiico and integrity of German Semitic scholarship, this 
wretched delusion has at last I'oceived its quietus at the 
hands of Messrs. Kautzsch and Socin.t The latter gentleman has 
dealt with the exlomal evidence for thoauthentici^ of the obiects, 
and his thorough exposure of the transparent absurdity aunoet 
supersedes the mure recondite palseographical and philological dis- 
quisition of his colleague. Both, in fact, may bo deemed to be 
superseded by the accompanying delineations of some of the objects 
theuibehus. It seems incredible that any one, much more Oriental 
seholiiiB and Ministers of State, should ever have been de<^lved 
by such rubbish. Nothing remains bat for the partioa con- 
ceriuHl to own thoir folly, and digest thoir mortification aa best 
they may, while ihe exultation of French eamna may be tempered 
by the recollection that their own Government appeared to no 
greater advantage in the affair of the Ahb6 Domenech's Mexican 
nntlquitics some years ago. 

Albrecht Zehmo || has prepared an exceedingly useful of 

the geography of modern Arabia, compiled from the accounts of 
Niebuhr and subsequent travellois, such ns Palgrsve, Burckhardt, 
Wallin, Wredo, Uruttonden, and Maltzan. The work hears evi- 
dence of having been prepared with great exactness, and contains a 
vast amount of uighly interesting inforuiation respecting not merely 
the topography of the country, but also its natural productions and 
the uianners and customs of the inhabitants. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by lui appendix treating of the political history of tha 
peninsula during the last contury, with a view of tbo actual politi- 
cal condition of Muscat and tbo Wahabi Btalea, and of the recent 
eucroachmeuts of the Turks in Yemen. It is ^fficult to sea how 
these acquisitions can bo maintained in the present condition of 
Turkish credit, and Soath-West Arabia may not improbably be on 
the eve of groat political changes. Like most disinterested ob- 
servers, Herr Zehmo is very advorse to the spread of Turkish and 
F^yptian influence La Arabia, and looks forward to the regenera- 
tion of the country under the protection of England, the only 
Power qualified to interfere with effect in its concerns. 

The iries where burning Sappho lived and sung have been inspected 
by Dr. vou Loher || in the systematic and agreeable manner which 
is only possible to a man of leisure and a man of meana living 
charter^ a yacht with a Turkish crew at Cavalla iu Macedonia, 
the bfrtbplace of Mohammed Ali,he pursued his voyage southwards, 
touching successively at Thaaoa, Bomothraco^ lumroB, Lemnos, 
Lesbos, and Teuedos, and winding up with visits to Smyrna and 
Athens. The tour^ was must interosting throughout, and thb 
uaiTutive depicts in lively colours the natural beauty and^ 
pictureMue manners of the archipelago, and its commercial and 
ludnstriiU decay under Turkish rule. Perhaps the mors interest- 
ing description is that of Samothraco, with its simple and rugged 
shwherd population, its remains of primitivoCyclopeauarchitecturs, 
and its almost iuaccesMiblo coast. Thosus, iu Dr. von Ldher's qpiniou, 
is the most favooj^ by nature of iiuy of the islands, and under 
more auspicious political circumstances might be made a centre of 
civilization for Uic rest. One of the first steps necessary would ba 
the ostablishiueot of a bank, money being incredibly seaxoe 
dm. Most of the isla nds suffer greatly from the reckleu destruo- 
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^on of timW. Dr. von Liiher fonud Smyrna a most ipteresting 
citv» fl»d speaks of tho iiioilwu jjartioo of Athens os iiidicaiinjjr a 
frrr.it vrogTontf in every respect when comp.*ircd vith the old Ct/pies of iU Sattruat Hjcrnnw nwp U MoSmA smsry 
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than is ubiwI with narratives of travels; it i.=i enlivened 
critical di^^rcssions and historical episodes; and printed 
miniature true of irreat eleirancc in u I'onu nilniimblv ndaul 
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water in its various sb-ipi'S of ice and snow, sen, lake, and river. 

The umterinls of Droiobsor Jliitimeycr’s inti'iT.^ting tnu't on the 
modihcatioiis of the fiiuna of Switzerland since the appearnuco of 
the human ntco in tlio rounliyt tiro principally dc'rivcd iVom the 
exnminatiuD of oayca contain mg fossil remains, which have led to 
results corresponding to similar iuTesti^ationa in England. All 
the aiiiniala usually oeciLiTing in English cavils are found iu 
Switzerland, with the addition of the marmot and the Alpim- 
bare, the wolverene and the arctic fox. There is a singular inter- j 
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TURKEY AND HEliZEGOVINA. 

T he Foreign Office has lately issnod some correspond- 
ence on me affairs of Turkey and Herzegovina vrhich 
might have been interesting if nearly all of it nad not boon 
long eince published in the newspapers. The only nsefnl 
pni^pose which the Blue-Book can servo is to refresh the 
memory of those who pay but slight attention to important 
carrent transactions. It is perhaps not wholly unitnpor- 
lant to learn that the English Consnl attributed the brst 
outbreak in July to foreign agitation, and that the princi- 
pal outrages which ho mentions wore perpetrated by insur- 
gonts. The agitation soon became serious enough to 
attract the notice of the Great Powers ; and early *in the 
autumn their Consular agonts were instructed to hold 
interviews with the insurgent chiefs, whicli produced no 
definite result. A large part of tho Bine- Book is occupied 
with official documents in which tho Turkibh Oovernmexit 
decrees the adoption of various reforms. A pamphlet ex- 
pressing tho views of tho malcontents is also published at 
fill! length, with a warning 'by Mr. Hoi.mus, the Consul, 
that its statements arc probably exaggerated. None but 
those who possess accurato local knowledge aro 
competent to judge whether the reforms promised 
by tho Sultan would Ihj beneficial or satisfactory. 
On the other side objection is taken, not so much to the 
official schemes os to the ability and willingness of the 
Porto to perform its promises. Count ANORASsy’s Note, 
and the correspondonco among tho Governments to which 
it gave occasion, aro of course published nt length. In tho 
course of the discussion Count Beust assured Ijord 
Debst that no armed intorvontion was inlcnded, and that 
tho Austro-Hungarian Goverumoot had no desiro to under- 
take to keep the peace beyond its own frontiers. It baa 
long been knowrn tliat the Ottoman Government at once 
accepted the recommendations of tho Note, with tho excep- 
tion of a elause which provided for Lho expenditure within 
eacb pTovinco of tho proceeds of the direct taxo.s. The 
hii^rj of the insurrection comes down later than the pub- 
lished corrospondence ; and the communications which may 
have beoti exchanged among different parties aro much less 
important than tho progress of the straggle and the atti- 
tuae and purposes of the Insurgents thomselvc.s, of their 
ttc^bouring allies^ and of their distant protectors. 

Tne latest report is that Austria will, after all, interfere 
to restore order by force, as the representative and agent 
of the three Northern Powers. Tho recent operations in 
Herzegovina seem to have been unfavourable to the 
Turkish troops ; and tho return of spring is m itself a 
great advantage to the insurgents. Although the Govern- 
ments of Servia and Montonogro still profess to maintain 
their neutrality, auxiliaries from both Princi^litios have, 
according to official Turkish statements, openly joined the 
insurgent forces. An affront which was lately offered at 
Belgiwe to the Anstrian flag was organized oy the war 
pairtj|rt ttnd the Servian Ministry is increasing its military 
While the domestic prospects oftbo Porte are gloomy, 
stffl more serious alarm has been caused by an apparent 
ebaa^ of polkjr .on tho part of Russia. Some of the 
offloiiAjpapeni stul affect to defend the system of neutrality ; 
but ibm arguments „are opeiily attacked and ridiculed hy 
other journals of equal authority. Subscriptions are publicly 
okUbud with the sanotionof tbeOoYemme]^ nominally for 
tbli but the real pur- 

^ 1 m iusumieQtion ia seeroriy ^fiagtda^ 


speech made by Baron Rodicu in which tho Russian Go- 
vernment is .supposed to be openly' attacked. That the 
language of tho journals has some political meaning may 
l)e inferred from tho strong comiuonts which it has pro- 
voked in Germany. Official assurances that tho concord of 
the tlm^o Imi)erial Courts is undisturbed tended to encourage 
the suspicion that there was already a serious divergonoo of 
policy. There is no doubt that Austria has long been anxioua 
to terminate tho insarrection ; and it is possibTo that the am- 
biguous demeanour of Jlusaiamay bo explained by a naturar 
unwillingues.s to aliriuate the good will of tho Christian sah- 
jeots of Turkey. Thu part which Germany may take if 
Russia encourages the disruption of the Turkish Empire 
cannot bo Cf)Tii\dently predicted. At pi'osent German 
feeling seems to be less friendly to Russia than at tho 
time when all the three Powers were apparently earnest 
in their determination to discountenance too insurrection. 

By continuing their resistance the insorgonts tempora- 
rily relieve tho Porto from the obligation of complying 
with tho demands contained in Count Andkaksy's Note ; 
but tbo strain on the finances and on tho militaiy resoorces 
of the Em|)ii*e is constantly becoming more urgent. The 
greatest ot all tho immediate difficulties which beset the 
Turkish Government is the virtual impunity which tho 
Russian protectorate famishes to Servia and Montenegro. 
Neither province could venture on a contest with the 
superior force of Turkey but for the confidence that Europe 
will not allow a Cliri.v;t/ian Slato to fall a victim to Mg - 
homotan conquest. Montenegro claims, not without 
reason, to have been always independent, and Servia has 
within a few years been rolioveci from tho presenoo of 
Turkish garrisons in tho fortresses. Turkey is at liberty to 
repel dii-ect attacks, but not to inflict punishment on her 
assailants. Although Austria may probably bo jealous of 
Ruasian influence in Servia and Mouteuegro, none of 
the Great Powers, would allow tho cstablishroont of 
Turkish rule in either province. Conscious socority 
explains much of the disinterested enthusiasm which 
is felt for the insurgents. Both principalities would 
deprecate the occupation of tho theatro of war by au 
Austrian army. With a Turkish force they can deal mom 
easily, as long as they are certain of sale retreat within 
tlioir own respective frontiers. Tho Turkish operations 
aro additionally hampered by the necessity of depending 
on regular troops, on account of tho danger which might 
result from excesses that might bo committecl by the Maho- 
metan population. It would seem that in Herzegovina they 
have sometimes been outnumbered, and that their troops aro 
ill supplied with provisions and with munitions of war. The 
reports of a supplcmentaiy insurrection in Bosnia aro stiJ] 
vague and uncertain. If it is trne that Austrian subjects 
from tho other side of the frontier have assisted tho local 
malcontents, an additional motive will have been furnished 
fbr^ armed inti^rvoution. The party at CoustantinopJo 
which thinks it desirable to dedare war against ^rvia and 
Mon^ogro has lately seemed likely to prevail. The 
imminence of a decisive measuro has had the effect of 
tomprarily renewing the accord between Russia and 
Austria ; and it is understood that the Government or 
Berlin has induced both Powers once more to fall bac^ on 
the proviflions of the dNOi-ARSY Note. It is not to be serhi 
posed that the aPie ^ Governments will at jthe same tu^ 
restrain the Forte from reprisalsand tolerate theammsaivo 
enterpriim of Servia and Montenegro. / v ’ . v 

}Tot1vithstaiiaing the ambigfi6T4S polioy of 
almost certain that is m 
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iittaek on Turkey. Tho llasHuin GoTcmiuonfc in not at 
proHcnt roady for war, nor can it bu thought expedient to 
venture on an open rupture with Austria. It is not im- 
probable that llussia may hope, if the insurgents hucccccI, 
to d^stach another fragment from the Ottoman Empire. 
Any aggitiudiaement of Servia would bo disapproved at 
St. Petersburg as well as at Vu'iina. Jt is for many n^asims 
undesirable either that the civil war should continue or 
that tho insurreotion should he snppr'cssed by the superior 
force of Turkey. Thcj com])lete, trinnijdi of tho insurgents 
is impossible, because, even if they obtained ieiii[H)rary 
possession of the cli6[)uted territory, they wonM still bo 
cxpcKSod to fresh attacks as tho Turks received rcinrori^o- 
jnents. The English (lovcrnuiont has no means of 
<;outrol)iug tho result, excoi)t by any iulliicnco which 
it may be able to cicrciBc at Const.antino[)lo. Lord 
Dkrbt bos thus far in all the negotiations guarded 
himself with even more than his cusfcoTnary caution. 
He took time for consideration before bo gavo even 
a theoretical assent ^ to the An assy Note ; and he 
defended bis adhesion by tho argumciit that the Nolo was 
but a reproduction of various laws and decrees which had 
been promised or pnhli.shed by the J’orte iliiritig iho last 
twenty years. The Englisli Govoriiment is only commitfod 
to the moderate proposiHon that tho Porte will do well to 
reform its administmtion ; but at the same tinio Lord 
Derby disclaims any puTj>oB(‘ of becoming a guarani co for 
tho concessions which may 1)0 ofl'crtid to the iiisargouta. 
Count Anueassy and Connl Lkiist have from the first pro- 
fessed their inieniioti of the most open ooinninnicalion with 
tho English Government. If Anslrla at last finds it neecs- 
sary to occupy tho disputed territory, Ihero seems to bo no 
reason why tho English Government should object to inter- 
vention. Even if tho eventual consequoneo should bo the 
annexation to Austria of a part of a Turkish province, 
there would bo no ground for rt'gret ; but it is not probable 
either that Austria would ooiiHent to increase the number 
of its Slavonic subjecis, or that Kussla would regard with 
equanimity the territorial uggrandizernenl of a rival. The 
diilieultics which surround tlio entire question have for the 
present no tendency to diininisli. 


THE ITUNCI*: OF WAT.es in SPAIN, 

W HEN the Qitren, on lu r return from OcT’mnny, stopped 
a few iniiintcs at a stati<»n to exchange a few words 
with Marshal MA(jMAi:nN, some of llie French nowsptipcr.s 
mildly liiuted that this was not all the eornplirnent. which 
their young and dear Itopublic might havo expected. 
There ivas an uneasy IVelijig that, if .Uoyalty h'ul been 
there to give the welcouic, Royalty would have sta^cal | 
longer to enjoy it. It is nccd](*sH to say that, far Ircuu | 
any slight being intended to the Pjir sini.NT of the. Ri‘pnblic, j 
the Queen, who was n turning IVorn a strictly private visit 
to her relations in G(*rniimy, semewhiit ]mt hcr.self to iti- 
convenience to go through an inti^rcluingo of eovirtesies 
with tho Marshal. Nor does tho strength of the iicH that 
bind England and Fiance ilipend in any "way on Royal 
visits and Court festivities. As tho ee^clnoni^^s wliicli 
attend Royal visits catch the public eye, and a Royal visitor 
is something new to look at and road aliout, a Royal visit has 
come to be thought of importance, wharevor mny boils ocea- 
sion. But Iloyal visits, like most other t.hings, :ire sometimes 
important, and eometimes have no significance at all. It 
was a really important event in the history of modem 
Italy when tho Emperor of Al.^tria paid a visit to Victor 
Emmanuez., and when Venice, tho object of so long a rivalry, 
was select^ as the spot wliere^ pledges of future friendship 
were exchanged. It wa.s an event equally important to 
Italy when tho German Emperor came to Milan, and Italy 
was made sure that her visitor rqm^souted an alliance 
essential to her safety. When, again, sovereigns go into busi- 
uesB together like the three Empe uuu.-«, tliey must occasionally 
meet to talk over tho afiliirs of the partnership, or to prove 
to asuspicioua world that it still exists. But very often w^al 
visits are shnost aoddeulal, and are totally devoid of politi- 
cal significance. Tho sensitive Republicans of Fiunco should 
dcuivo comfort jxom tho visit of the Prince ov Wales to 
Madrid. The Prince has boon received with great 
spleodonf at Madrid, * Jid luis hud every possible attention 
shown him. But Ins going the re was almost accidental. It 
formed no iiart of his oxnginal plan. In fact, when th(' 
Fstmci^ wont out tne Cai'ii.st w at Avas still raging, and Eiug 


Alfonso had other things to think of than Oourt pagGante 
and picture galleries. And no visit could possibly bo 
more wholly devoid of political importance. We have 
not much to do with Spain, and do not widit to have. 
The Spaniards go on in a way which at any rate is not pte, 
all our way. They truckle to the Pope, keep up^ slavery,” 
and tin not pay their debts. These are not things that 
Englishmen like, or pretend to like. Bigoted, slave- 
holding defaulters we not well suited to bo our friends. 
Rut wo need not quarrel with people or deny them thO' 
respect of ordinuiy courtesy simply because wo not 
agrijc with thorn. Spain has a recognized place in Europe^ 
and Us King, while he lasts, is a« much a King as .any other 
sovereign. If King Alfonho likes to havo flio pRlNCE at 
Madrid, the PuiNCE is amiable and polite enough not io 
wound him by a refusal. That is all. It is a mere intciv 
change of courtesy, and if ono interchango of courtesy is 
t o be compared with another, that which took place at the 
French railway station was much the more important, for 
behind it there was a sincere and cordial admiration for 
each other on the part of tho two nations whom the Queen 
nnd tho Marshal represented. 

As the ibtiNCE had, in tho perfonnance of his pubKc 
duty, b) go to Mailrid, it was fortunate for him that both 
there and on liis road thei'O was much to see that wag well 
worth seeing. Even to a person born to it, hardened by 
long training, and singnlarly gifted for going through it 
well, all tills eternal pomp, sightseeing, banqueting, and 
amusement, through which the Prince has been passing 
for six months, must bo very woari.soine. If the English 
public has grown tired of reading descriptions of hia 
travels, and if even Special CoiTCspondents seem convineed 
that toYeawakon intorest in the varied shows of his long 
tour is beyond tbo power of the finest language, how 
intinitoly niuro wearisome it must bo to be the porson who 
does it all, who has to go through everyth in g,aud is obliged 
to conceal every sign of fatigue lust he should disa[>puint 
those who are doing their best to pli'aso him. But if the 
Prlnok had to add a Jew extra fatiguf‘S to tbo long list of 
those lie has endured, 8])ain could ofier much that it was 
well worth the trouble to look at. hi Seville and Cordova 
there were the ancient reniaius of ^loorish grjxndour which, 
even to a traveller fresh from Agrn, aro iu the highest de- 
gree interu.stiijg and imposing. At IMtuirid there was the 
mngnitieeni ])icluro gallery, and although picture gallerie.s^ 
arc generally the last straw that breaks the back of the 
fatigued sight-seeing camel, yet tho Madrid gallery is so 
incomjjjirably good that it is almost worth while for the 
caiiud to have lii.s back brokc’ii in looking at it. Historical 
students Itavo also endeavoured to picture tho imaginary 
interest with which tho Prince n;ii.st recall the events in 
Jiistory wbieli a visit to Spain would bring back t.o a well- 
inl’ormed mind. It is supposed that his thoughts will 
wsindor to tho romantic episode when anotluir Prince of 
Walf.s set oir, under the guidance of Buuktngiiam, to look 
for an Infanta. If tho Prince troubles his head about 
Cjiatcj.ks 1., he will probably content liimsolf with 
tbo s.'itisructory reflcciiou that Ins churactor is totally 
unlike that of his predecessor, that ho has no reason 
to expeet a similar fate, and that he is not iu tho 
len.st degree in need of a Spanish wife. The companion- 
ship of King Alfonso may also, by no very remote asso- 
ciation of ideas, recall to the Prince tho memorable time 
in liis own early boyhood wlien l^ngland was outwitted in 
the matter of the Spanish marriages; and, while the 
Rrince may natmully, in making an inevitable compa-^ 
risoii, regard the career of his own mother with much 
inward satisfaction, he may fool nri honest pity for the 
poor woman who was so much sinned agamst by the^ 
('I'lielty and perfidy of statesmen, and for the well-mean- 
ing youth w ho has been called to play at Royalty under 
very cHlficult and depressing circumstances. 

One of the most famous of Spanish sights proposed 
to bo exhibited in his honour tho Prince has deolioed 
to SCO. lie lias intimated that ho does not wish to be 
present at a bull-fight. Criticism had been ocoasioieed 
by his attendance, while in India, at a fight of wi^ 
aulnmls. Now that he is so near home he htw, with 
mucJi good sense, judged it unwise, because unneces- 
sary, to jirovoke similar remarks. The desire of the 
Prince to avoid all causes of public offence is one of tlie 
best parts of his obaraotert and is one of tbo: grounds 
oil which in some re&peots he oloiizis and some 

measure of iudnlgenoo. retuma he wi9{ ^ 
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have «a exisdleht opportanifcj of mauifo^iing bis rsadixim 
to &U in. with tho wishes of a part of the xuition, which 
oven tboso who are ot a contrary opinion mast aibw to 
large and entitled to consideraiioti. The Royal Titles Bill 
now receiyed the Queen’s assent end the ^ntrovoray so 
* fengend warmly waged has at length aiedawayinParliament, 
although not without some murmurs of bitterness and in- 
dignatTou at the last possible moment. When the Prince 
lands here ho will find that the Quken has been authorized 
to call herself^ as Sovereign of India, by a title profoundly 
distastofnl to a largo portion of her subjects ; while, on the 
other baud, her Ministers liavo pledged themselves that 
this title shall be as absolutely excluded from Kiiglaiid as 
possible. How far this pledge is to bo redciorned in pi-ac- 
ticemiist obviously depend in a great degree on the Pkincb 
03 b' WaIiES. However much the Quekn may exhibit her 
habitual moderation and pi*iiden<‘o, there are plenty of 
people who would love to worship the rusitig sun and 
thoir future Empm'or. A few \Y(n'(lH of dis- 
couragement from the Puinok would do more to put them 
down than volumes of discuHsion, and a man who 
deoHues to sec a ])ulUfight lo.st ho sliould wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of liumane persona may bo trusted to avoid 
impairing the general harmony of loyalty by clutching at 
the gewgaws of Cotiiinonial sovereignty. Tim Prince lias 
now seen uiuch of tlio and much of tho West. Ho 

knows Isitter than most mmi india, the Ouutiueut, and 
England ; and it is exceedingly unlikely that the end of 
all bis wanderings and all his roflcclious should not bo a 
profound conviction that tlio \vorld offers nothing bolter 
than to bo simply King of England, and the centre of tho 
attachment of a free people. 


confederation in several parts of the Cdonial 
agreed with his predecessor, Lord KiMdaai>Er^ in jrMKm- 
mending tho adoption of the system in the group pf the 
Windward lalapds, which includes Barbadoes. late 
Governor took no steps to give oifcct to Lord 
instructions; and Mr. Hennessy seems to have gone into 
an opposite extreme in supposed obedience to Lord 
Carnar\;on. Tho LegiAlativo Assembly of Barbadoes mis* 
understood some parts of tho project, and disapproved o( 
the whole. They were mistakeu in thinking that tho 
island would bo expected to contribute to the financial 
wants of less prosperous communities, and perhaps they 
may have thought, with more justice, that confederation 
would diminish the objects of local ambition. If the 
leaders of tho Legislature could have oonununioated 
directly with the Colonial Office, thoy would have ascer- 
tained that the (locision would be left to themsidveB, 
and that Jjord Oaun.\rvon, while he understood the 
material advantages of confederatiou, fully admitted 
the right of tho colonists to manage their own 
rifiiiirs. 'Mr, Hknnessy unfortunately rogaided tho 
failure of Lord Carnarvon’s policy as a rebuff to himself 
and his chief, and as au injury to the native population. 
It is of the very esseuco of constitutional government 
that a rcpi*escutativo Assembly should be regm'ded as 
supremo within iis own department. The Exoouiivo 
authority has geiieralJj’' a power of appealing to the con- 
st! incncies by dissolution ; but in the lueautune he ought 
to regard tho opinion of tho Parliamentary majority us 
provisionally conclusive. Three ymrs ago Lord DurPElUN, 
in the J^ominiun of Canada, illustrated under difficult and 
complicated circumstaiiccs the true constitutional dooirioe. 
lie had reason to believe that the House of Commons 


BARBADOES. 

L ord CARNAIiVOW’Sanswer to the deputation of the 
West India Commifctoo was, as might have been ex- 
pectecL temperate aud judicious. Ho declined, not only to 
remove, but to coiiHure, the Govoruor of Barbadoes imtilthe 
ihctB of the case are fully known. At the sariu) tinm Lord 
Carnarvon will evidently bo prepartjd to act with vigour 
if even a part of tho telegriiphio reports proves to bo 
correct. In time.s of oxcikuncrit there is a probability that 
ihe more moderate of two couiliciing statements is true. 
The Governor’s telegraphic messages to lh« SECRErARY OF 
State virtually contradict tho rejjort thiic forty rioters have 
boon shot. According to tho official account, tho troops 
have not been required to act ; and the cumnmnding officer 
has countermanded a request for military aid which had 


was dissatistiud with his Mihistors ; but, as there had been 
no vote against them, he complied with their advice in 
. postponing the meeting of Parliameut. The Conatitution 
of Barbadoes is not the same with that of the larger 
English colonics; but tho liOgislaiuro had the right of 
accepting or rejecting a scheme of confederation. The 
Governor is accused of having stimulatod piipular agiiatiun 
against tho Assembly, under circumstances which ought to 
have prevented any attempt to create dissatisfaction. 
Every domestic controversy in the West Indies is certain 
to rt^olvo itself into an antagouLsm of race and colour. 

Having satisfied hiiuself that confederation would tend 
to increase tho prosperity of tho labouring population, Mr. 
Hennessy proceeded to publish the ciiijclasions at which 
ho had arrived ; and, if it Avas not his intention to cause 
dissatisfaction ivifL tho Legislature, his language was ill 
chosen. If the stateiuunts of the West India Committee 


been addressed to the Govornmont of Ti’imdad. Mr. 
Hennessy’s stutomenis, which most for the present be ac- 
cepted as accurate, are in themselves highly unsatisfaeiory. 
The first message which Mi*. Lowtuer quoted on Tuesday 
in the House of Commons reports tho di^ath of a man by a 
shot fired on the mob by the police in cousoquence of a 
robbery iu a provision groimil. Tho untoward event shows 
that tlie robbery was in iho nature of a popular 
disturbance or not ; and Mr. Hennekst’s remark 
that similar oceurroiicos had taken place in former 
years is iiTelevant and ciusatisfuctory. In a second 
telegram tho Governor informs Lord Carnarvon that he 
bos visited tho several sceues of tho disturbances, though 
bo had apparently not thought it nccesHary to furnish a 
previous account of the disturbances tJiemsoIvos. Wliile 
bo admits tb.at tlio planters are alarmeil, he slates that tho 
sugar works go on as usual ; but he adds, with an unsea- 
sonable sneer, that, ” in consequence of tho planters’ panic,” 
be bad telegraphed for more troops from Jamaica, Demo- 
^ra, and Trinidad. If there was no reason for panic, and 
if tbo Governor did not sliare the alarm of the planters,. ho 
would have taken tbo most obvious method of resturing 
general confidence by declining to inereaso tbo military 
force in the island. It is at least unlucky that a Governor 
who is accused of encouraging tho discemtont of the coloured 
population should use invtduous language in speaking of 
the planters. He is himself exclusively responsible for his 
own demand fbr roinforoements, which scorns to imply that 
the pjudo attributed to the planters was founded on sal>> 
NtonWl reasons. His determination to issue a snedal Com- 
mission for the trial Cf offenders is an additionaLproof that 
seriCas distorbanoes have occurred. 

Mr. Henrksst appears to have exhibited unnecessary 
mill in ibe promotion q^f a policy vi^hich may in itself have 
Af^been w^oom^eiVed. Xibrd Gaih^ryon, who has encouraged 


.arc well founded, tlio Governor spoke of excessive taxa- 
tion to a tlcputation of Wcsloyan ministers who hod not 
complained of any grievance of the kind. He informed 
the Assembly that iho people of tho coloiiy were deter- 
mined to support the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
although tho Assembly alone was authorized to roproseni 
tbo coininunity. Some other RuggcstioHB which stsom to 
the Curnmittoe objectionable may pcrhai^s have been moro 
properly within the competence of tho Government. It 
may have been right aud necessary to recommend relief 
from taxes, aud nioasiires for the discouragement of 
vagrancy. It < can scarcely have been discreet to 
speak of ”.9oiue of tho woi*Kt practices of tbo days 
“ of slavery ” as still existing ; but, iu addressing 
tho LegiBlatui*o itself, the Goveruor cannot be said 
to have exceeded his constitutional powers. His 
conduct must bo judged by a different rule when he 
appealed to the community out of doors. It is alleged that, 
at a mooting attondud by some persons of bad character, 
tho GoA'ornor declared that the poor of tho island wore 
oyer-taxed aud otherwise oppressed. Tho riots which have 
since occurred, though their impoi'ifmce may have been 
greatly exaggerated, ciui scarcely have boon unconnected 
with tho Governor’s language, it is possible that ho may 
have had good reason for btffieving that industry would bo 
promoted, and tbo mte of wages raised, as a result of con- 
federation ; but a negro popubtion cannot bo expected to 
understand iho dilTercnco between wilful oppresaiou iuad 
mistakes in economic policy. When they hear from tbo 
highest authority tliat low wages and poverty xxdgh| j,be 
relieved by legishtion, they naturallv resent the oppositiQu 
of the Legislature to tho wise and Wefioent suggestions 
of tlio Governor, It is extremely difllcult to secnie, hy tho 
exorcise <;f tact and practical wisdom, the good govemmont 
of a community which includes two unequid raoea. The 
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rolonred majority is always vojuly to believe that it is the sowing of spring wheat. But the low price of iron is 
in joined by mlers who arts, by no fault of their ovfr^u, an encouraging the rapid constnicsUon of morohant steamers 
oligarchy. which willy hi consequcnco of their comparative lowness of 

There can bo little danger of the snccoss of any BeditIoii«i cost, be able to bnng wheat at a profit from ports whence 
movement in Burbadoos. Tbenambor of white inhabitants hitherto it has hardly paid to convey it to England. Bver^- 
bears a larger proportion to the cohiured po])uiation than j«sar wo are bettor able to moot bad liarveats at homo, dna'* 
iu most of the West India Islands *, and ihu limited extent esvery year the fanner bcuoinea less dependent on wheat 
of the country throws impodiuicnts in the. way of« irregular for bin income. 

warfans. The naval force on tbo station will bo imnie- ^ Serious, U>o, as has been the depression in trade, and 
diately increased, and it has already heun shown that sufli- j heavy as the luss has been to investors from tho default of 
cient military roiuforeemonls arc within reach. There is * fc»rcign Governments, there has Ix'cn no reason for appro- 
forfcunately no reason to suppose that tho negroes arc bending any sudden and general catastrophe.^ Tho Bank 
generally disloyal, although many c»f them Tiiuy have been was in ii very strong position at tho time of tho 

tempted to join in riotous proceedings. If they wuT'o once gi*<*at failures of last year, and is in a still stronger position 

persuaded that tho reproftcntativo of tho Grown was on now. In tho old clays of panics tho misfortune usually 

their side, they might probably fancy that they ivere sup- occuiTcd when the Hunk hap])Ciie(l t-o bo weak, and then tho 

porting lawful authority in their op[)o.sltIon to the ])lantcrB. danger of a general collapse of credit stared even tbo 
The Jamaica disturbances of ten yeai s ago, resulting from soundeHf. inercaiitilo firms in tho face. With a reserve of 
long and systematic agiiiitiou, proved Ui he wholly insigui- over 25 millions of bullion and 12 millions of notes, and the 
ficunt, though they served as iin occasion for extraor- rate of interest at two per cent., nothing of tho kind is 
dinary violence on tho other side. It may ho inferred now to bo feiii'od. But it must not bo assumed that we 
from Mr. Hennkssv’s telegrams that order was not have as y(*t stnai tho worst of the present difficulties. The 
entirely r<!stoi*ed, although lie scons not to have up- times are Ixid for trade, and are likely to remain bad. That 
pi*ehondc?d any serious danger. In one point of view rotten busin<*ss should bo abandoned and firms really in- 
tlio Harbadoos riot.9 are peculiarly disappointing. The solvent shordd come down is not a loss, but a gain. But 
colony hud since th(' date of cMiarieipjitu*n been rc^garded just now l)usiiiesb wliicli cxiierieuco has sliown to bo Icgiti- 
tts a model for neighbouring commumticH, mid the planters mato is snsjjciidcd, and firms whoso credit is indisputable 
tiscap(*d the ruin whioli ensued elsowhcre as soon a.s slavery are at a standstill. Wo have lost our customers. Tho 
was abolished. There wa.s no waste land for F,qua(ter!3, world docs not want our goods. We have offered it too many 
ami consequently tho labouring yuqndation (toiild only ob- goods, and it cannot take any more. It gave us too much 
lain aubsistenee by working for wages. The island h a.s business, and now it is giving us too little. We keep our shop 
over since been without a history ; t)r, at l<Mvst, nuthing was optm, but wayfarcj-s pass by on the other side. Tho wealth 
known of its utfairs by stmngers. It may be lioped that it of England is so vast, and derived from so many sources, 
will soon subside into its accustomi-d tranquillity ; but a and so many Englishmen think it a blunder to confess 
long interval must elapse before conlidciico can bo fully they are less well ofi‘ than they used to be, that it is only 
restored between the two races. If llio negroes learu to very slowly that there are apparent signs of those pecuniary 
expect from tho TiCgislaturc. high wages nnd general pros- «litliculties which are caused, not by a catastrophe, but by 
pority, their inevilablo disappointment will certainly bo the languishing of trade. When one of the peoide who 
resented. If the colonial ConsUiaiion eease.s to work with arc called merchant princes is in hia glory, he builds a 
facility, it may perhaps be necessary to tollow the precc- palace, decomtes it, and makes himself pleasantly con- 
deut of Jamaica. A beuevolout despolisTu seems to lie the , spicuous. When he fails, his houso is sold, hia pictures 
only form of government which scemes tho safety and the | are sold, and his ruin is tho talk of tho day. Nothing of 
rights of u wliito minority and a coloured population. Tho ! the kind indicates the progress of what is not ruin, but 
philantlmipic partisanship which is nttvibulod to Mr. | diiiiculty, from prolonged distress among moderate persons. 
Hl^nxlssv is a muve fault in a West India Governor. Tho symptoms of their calamities aro slight and hard to 

traco ; but it is ptissiblo every now and then to discover 
them, and pcrliajis tho unusual difficulty found this season 
in Jetting furnished houses iu London may bo taken as a 
STAGNATION OF TRADE. slight sign that classes which are safe from ruin ai*o bc- 

ri'^HK reduction of tho Bank rate from three to two per obliged to retrench. 

JL cent, was a sign which unhappily meets corroboration j The I’cal cause of the present distress is that for a period 
iu every quarter that there is no adequate field for the cm- of about seven years tho world went too fast. More espo- 

ployment of capital. Trade show.s no indication of rcco- cially, it made luilroads too favSt, Lines that cannot pay for 

voring from its long and severe dejirc.s don. Iron is almost years, if over, were constructed with borrowed money, 
unsaleable, and coal is only kept up at a price which i.s Much money was sunk in mere useless personal extrava- 
barely remunerative by strikes iu one distrii!t necessitating ganco. England kejit tho ball going. It found tho monoy, 
supplies from others. There arc many parts iu which one or a great portion of it, and it sold tho goods which tho 

factory after another ceases to work, un<l orders aro re- money was borrowed to procure. When any State, however 

coived neither from homo nor abroad. It is not indeed impecunious, could borrow any amount of money it liked to 
England that is sufibring exclusively or even especially, name, and bought rails with as much of it os decency re- 
Tlio list of bankruptcies in tlit? United States w'as longer quired to bo expended with some show of honesty, it is no 
and heavier in the first quarter of this year than in any wonder that the iron market was exuberant. Now these 
quarter of last year, which w»as a yt^ar of successive countries at once dcl’riiud us of interest and cease to take 
calamities. At Berlin the number of Jirtisans out of em- iron, and invostors and manufacturers alike suffer. It must 
ploynicut was recently so large that the Government not, liowover, bo supposed that tho money sunk in unpro- 
detormined to proceed with the construction of a great dnetivo railways has all been lost to the world. Wo in 
State line of railway in oixler to create work artificially. England went at one time much too fast with 
At Vienna the nearness to the sceuc of Turkish insurrec- our railway.^, and very severe suffering was caused 
tion and the embarrassment in wliicdi the contest threatens by this impi'OvideiicG ; bat there can bo no doubt that the 
to involve Austria have lately added a financial panic to country us a whole gained by tho outlay, and that the 
ihe pressure of industrial distress. In Franco alone there general increase of wealth was greater than ii would have 
is an even flow of moderate prosperity. Tho harvest of been if railways had boon constructed mote slowly. That 
last year, though not admitting of export of cereals, tho same thing will prove true of tho United States may 
sufficed for ihe wants of tho population ; and if there was be said with confidence, and of Bussia with some degree of 
a deficiency in the beet crop, which has now become a very hope. Even iu Egypt, great as has been the waste and 
important item iu tho national products, the vintage was oxtrav^ance, the Khxdxvb is in so good a position, 
abundant, and of very fair quality. Even here there have according to Mr. Cave, that ho can apply two-tbiids o£ 
bt^en causes at work which have greatly mitigated tho evil his revenue to tho payment of his public debt. In ail such 
results of commercial distress and foolish speculation. The cases there is a clear lino of separation from the utter 
ample supplies of corn which free trade enables us to waste of borrowed money by States like Turkey and 
comntmid have kept down the price uf bread, and wheat Spain. Time must, in tbo absence of oounteraoting 
is ^i.'^w a'lmost '^.xactly at che same figure at whioh causes, ^tor'^ Englbih iiudo, booauao it must bettor 
it stoeu )en years ugo. A greater anxiety tluin usu^ may tho pcsiticn of tho best customers of Ifoglafl^s 
porhp.ps IjT entertamed for the homo crops of the present the process jaust . necessarily be slow,- fl>r almoi^l 
year, as the floods liavc in some disiricU entirely prevented all our onstomora aro now in di{^ul£tos« and there 
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aro no new customers for os. Wo have, as it were/ 
disoonnted the globe. We have lent our coicmieB as mach 
as tibey^ oau at prosont safely absorb. They are in singular 
favour just now ; but prudence would whisper that thev nave 
taken as muoh idvantago of this favour as is at all war. 
{feinted by their rosonrces. We have lent money every- 
where. We have tried Africa, South America, and every 
Continental Stale. Wo have glutted the Bast with our 
copious and ofton adulterated products. Things therefore 
c».n only come round slowly ; and although trado will no 
doubt revive by degrees, yet a considoraVde interval must 
elapse before anything like a grand and a glorious time 
returns. 

Atpresent the two extraneous and accidental causes which 
most tend to disturb the recovery of tnule are the Turkish 
insurrection and the depreciation of silver. It so happens 
that for the moment there is a lull in the anxiety which 
both these sonrees of distorbauco produce. The Vienna 
Bourse has somehow managed to regain a temporary con. 
iidence, and the influences that are at work to prevent the 
outbreak of ageneml war aro evidently veiy strong. The 
price of silver, too, has lately rccoveaul from its point of 
lowest depression, and some stops have been taken to 
arrest the progress of dopreciaiion. If tho iSilver Cur- 
rency Bill is passed by Congress, a portion of the metal 
supplied by tlie United States will be wanted for domestic 
use. The Federal Conucil of Germany has postponed 
tho operation of the law by which silver ihaltim are to 
have only a token value and cease to bo part of 
tho currency of tho country. Tho Au-sirian journals, 
with one exception, unite in deprecating the introdncilon 
of a |j;old siaTidard. But, although there may not bo 
any reason for immediate alarm as to (iitlier Turkey or 
a continuous full in silver, they both oifor troubleaomo 
questions of which we cannot get rid by merely shutting 
our eyes. The most that can be done for Turkey is to 
patch it up for a while. It is now, in fiict, not the main- 
tenance of tho power of tho Sultan in lOnrope, so much as 
tlio avoidance of a general conflict of the Great Powers in 
tho event of its subversion, tliat is tho chief anxiety of 
politicians. We may lay the ghost of the JCastcru Question 
for one night, but we know that it will haunt ns again before 
loug. So, again, all speculations as to the course which the 
silver marktit will <ake aro valuolosB until experience has 
shown whether the silver discovcricH in the United States 
are mere pieces of accidental good luck or are the be- 
ginning of now discoveries on a gi'cat scale. One Company 
with a capital of 8o,oooZ. is said to have already divided 
protits to the amount of two and a half millions sterling. 
This may be an instance of singular good fortune, or it 
may bo tho prelude to many successes of tho snino sort. 
Eitner altemativo is possible, and if it i.s as yet much too 
curly to bcliovo the boasts of sanguiiu; Aiucriciuis who 
assert that they have acres of silver waiting for stmie one 
to pick up tho ircHsuro, it is aLso.too early to he at allsnro 
that wo have not to face a grave perturbation of English, 
and still more of Indian, fluanco from the diminishing 
value of silver. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 

T £tE dobate and division on Mr.FoRSYTu's Bill furnished 
an instructive comment on one part of bis speech. 
Having judiciously determined that it was not worth while 
to reargue the question, Mr. Forsyth endeavoured to in- 
fluence the House by an appeal to that form of cant which 
disguises itself as public opinion. It appeared from his 
statement that largo public meetings in almost eveiy town 
in England and Scotland had petitioned in favonr of his 
project for conferring tho Paidiammlary franchiso on 
women. On tho other side there was uvither popular 
agitation nor a long string of names ; yet the House of 
Commons decided by a large majonty in favour of tho 
silent protest which is tendered, in tho shape of abatontion 
from the movement, by the more intelligent part of tho 
community. The responsibility of legislation, as of other 
kinds of practical action, produces a sobering offect, Tho 
class whiem habitually attends public meetings is not com- 
pelled to examine convictious which generally evaporate 
in pbraaes or in cheers. There are in every large town 
scores or hundreds of theorists and idlers who would veto, 
at a meeting of like-znmded jwrtisans, for any mot ision of 
suffrugo which oould be devise&i The pc/ular fallacies 
sentimental generalities which can be «‘.dduced in de* 


fence of projects for enfranchiaing women arc well 
to delude thoughtless and shallow minds. As no mail 
attends a Disability meeting unlciw ho is already converted 
to female suffrage, tho procoodings are probably harmonioDS 
and even unanimous. Yet tho crowd forms an insignifi* 
cant fraction of the local community. Its numbers would 
bo still further roduced if tho meeting had tho power of 
living effect to its rcKolutions. It is worth notice that thd ' 
House of Commons was at tirst inclined to triflo with the 
question ; so that Mr. FonsYin was able to quote soveml 
I'espcctubic names of former supporters of tbe fanoiful 
scheme, it is only within a year or two that the debates 
have been conducterl in earnest, with the natural result of 
disclosing the general repugiiaueo to measures which might 
focilitato the political action of women. 

Mr. SMOt.LfcTT’s coarse jtsts supply Mr. Forsyth’s clients 
with a legitimato groniid of complaint. It might be ex* 
pocted that a certniu nnmbcr of intelligent and estimable 
women would believe a demand for political equality with 
men to bo just and expedient. It is not easy to understand 
how they could advocate their cause if they retmiincd in 
strict privacy ; and there is neitlier generosity nor good 
taste in the ridicule with which their public efforts are 
treated by Mr. Smollett. A fairor criticism on tho Dis- 
abilities Bill is directed against Mr. Forsyth’s odd 
position as the uncoiiscicjus vehicle of a transparent 
secret. Tho ladies who care for tho franchiso ontrust 
Mr. Forsyth with tho conduct of the Bill for tho very 
reason that they withhold from him tlieir ulterior cou- 
Hdenco. A meinhor who sympathiy.es with their 
supposed grievances only up to a certain point becomes 
for tho present tho fittest udvocate of that part of their 
clainiH which can couveniently bo advanced at present. 
Mr. Forsyth has the good souse and the inconsisteucy t«> 
disapprove of any ineasnre which would really put wromen 
on an equality with men. He would be shocked at the 
thought of a constituency iu wliicli fifty per cent, of the 
voters belonged to the non-pulitical sox, but ho sees no 
harm in the adulteiation of the electoral body by ihirteon 
per cent. The ladies who use him for their presout object 
are well aware that tho causo which they have at heart 
would bo greatly advanced by an auomalouB preference 
of single wotucii and widows over wdven. it is not accuiute 
to describe us a disability the limitation wdiich has been im- 
posed from time immcmoi'ial on the functions of w^omen ; but 
the exclusion from the polling booth of tho most capable 
and most important seciioii of flic female communify . 
might bo plausibly regarded as an arbitrary disability or 
di.squaliiication. 

Mr. Fousyth and Mr. Jacod Bkuhit believe that they 
conform fo the priiioi[)lcs of the CunstitutioTi when they 
propose to conicr the Ihinchiso only ou female house- 
holders ; and Jilr. I’orsytji cvou pcrsuaclffd himself that 
under the proont sysUmi taxation is the basis of the right 
to represcnliit.ion. it happens that the occupation of some 
kind of house is at pre.sent the qualification for tbo 
fmnchlBe iu boroughs; and tho effect ot tho law is to 
exclude from tho iruuchise sbmo part of tho poorest popu- 
laiion. The married women, whose disabilitios would not bo 
relieved by Mr. Forsyth’s Bill, aro not, as a rule, poorer, 
more iguoraut, or less respectable than their neighbours, 
who are, unforUniatcly for themselve.s, obliged to uppeoi' in 
their own names on tbe rale-book. It might bo demonstrably 
shown thattbo I’estrictiunsof the borough fi’uuchise and of tho 
county fmnehiso aro equally inapplicable to women. Thoro 
is no reason for adopting Mr. Forsyth’s narrow measure, 
except that its cumparatively small dimensions form ite 
only merit. Tiio logical hulics who inspire the agitation 
are not alarmed by tJie paradoxical prospect of a coustitu- 
eney consisting, to the extent of one-half, of women. Mr. 
Jacob Buiuut, though ho now adopts Mr. Forsiitu’s modest 
proposal, IS not cartful to disguise his preference for a moro 
comprehensive measure. It might be easily arranged that 
the wife of a ratepayer should have tho suffrage ; and tlie 
only objection to the scheme is that it would be alwaya 
unnatuiul, and occasionally mischievous. If wives habitu- 
ally voted with their husbands, their onfranohisement 
would be simply useless. An aflectation of independonou 
would promote domestic discomfort, and in some cases the 
votes of women might be controlled by political quacks or 
more commonly by spiritual agitators. It is possible 
Mr. Forsyth’s iuHtalrunt might produce little peroepnm 
effect; but legislauiou which is /.ssentiaUy wrong in nrm- 
oiplo is not justified bv the inaflioiehoy which may tend to 
render it harmless On a few questie* and in exceptnonal 
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circumstances, the majority of women might perhaps find 
tbetnselves in opposition to the majority of men. If such 
a contingency occurred, the defeated party would resort to 
the dangerous remedy of disobodionco. A House of Com- 
tnons pledged by its female confitituents to support some 
distostoful form of ascctieism would find itself powerless 
to control masculine dissentients from its legislation. 

‘ The best proof of ibe iiicrcuscd atteution which ha.s bbeii 
diroctod to the proposed innovation is the dlvisioii which 
has taken place iii the r.iuks of the more advanced 
liilioral party. Mr. Lkatiiam for the second time ex- 
pressed tno strong ropugnanco to IV'male suffrage which 
ho sharos with the majority of intelligent men. ft 
tiHiy bo inferred from his general opinions tJiat ho ob- 
jects loss to the dilution or dotoriorution of the cou- 
stituoncicH than to I lie anotiialy of introducing women into 
political life ; yet it. is possible that a ihuugiitful democrat 
might regard with apprimension a form of extended siiffrage 
which would render the theory of numerical prcpondemui o 
ridionloua. The most important incident of the debate was 
Mr. Bright’s oiiposiiion to the Bill. Some yeai*s ago he 
had voteil for a similar measure through personal sympathy 
with Mr. Mitu, who erroneously, but not nnnatuiTilly, 
believed that Mr. JJiiimiT had been converted by lus argii- 
tuonts. It is certain that-, if the (|Ucstiou bad at that time 
appOtt?‘Od serious, Mr. Mii-l’s iniluence would not ha\o 
prevailed over a deliberate conviction. Mr. Bjhgjit appears 
to' be one of the iiumerons politicians who have been in- 
duced by the continuance of the agitation to inflect gravely 
on its principle and tendency. olrjcctiona which lie 

now urges to the measure are substantially the same whmh 
have CM^ourred to other opponents of female suffrage. Mr. 
Bright is not prepared to admit that men and women have 
opposite interests, to bo defended by one section of the 
oommunlty against another. Those w'ho understand 
women best nn<i respect them most will not be 
the first to allow them possessioii of ihe qualities 
which oonsiituto political aptitude. Jiiko other ad- 
vei'sarios of the Bill, Mr. Biugiit was probably unablo or 
tin willing to give public expressien lo all his ivaaons for 
Opposing iho measure. On one ponii he could afford to 
Bpeak more plainly than a less ortho<iox Liberal. One of 
tho stock arguments in favour of the c.vtension of the Par- 
liamentary irar.chise to women is derived fnmi the sup- 
posed advantage of their admission into iho municipal 
elootorate. Mr. Bkiuut asserts that in some instMUceiii 
sC/andalous consequences have resulted from Ihoir intcr- 
feronco ; and that bundred.s of women have been seen in a 
state of intoxication during borough clectiuns. It maybe 
true that similar stories might bo told of male voters ; but 
to^ Mr. BitionT's manly nature the degrad dioii of wonuui 
properly appears tar more i-epulsive. It, may uow be taken 
fur gniJiterl that for some y<?arfl to come t here is no risk 
of iho admission of women lo tho Parham entury franchise. 
Mr.DlSRAKTii onco more gave a silent vote in favour of thellill. 
Mr. G1.AD8TONK was not present; and Lord llAUTiNC.roN w.as 
aticidenlnlly pnwented trom voting with the majority. It 
would bo harsh to griidgo Mr. ij'uusyTii the consolation for 
his defeat which he finds in a lelier to tlu'. now8p.aper8. He 
regrets the want of time which prevented him from reply- 
ing ; and “ he believes that nothing could have been cahur 
** than to give a conclusive answer lo many of the traii.s- 
“ parent iallaeios which his oppononts uHcti t» arguments in 
“ tho dobato.” A« tho arguments, fallacious or sound, had 
been repeatedly used betore, it is unlucky thiitMr. Porsytu 
neglected to coufuto them by anticipation iu his opening 
speech, llis supporters in the debate may pt'rhaps grumble 
at the implied censure on their irieapicjiy lo give tho con- 
oltisivo answers with which their leader seems to have betn 
fully eqnipjicd. 


M. WADDINGTON AND TUE ULTUAMONTANES. 

1 >HB irritation of the Ultramontane party in Prance 
. tiucds no bettor illustration than the i*eceptioii they 
have given to M. Waddington’s sjiccch at the Sorbonno on 
Saturday. If lio had declared 0 |)eu war against the Church 
the organs of the clerical Bight could iiurdly have been 
more indignant. They cliargo iiitn with an intention of 
kidnapping the children Christian parents iu order to 
have ^ hem brought up os Atheists; and they see in tho 
phrase “ our young and dear Republic ” an indication that 
tbn Worst, extmvagancos of tho Irrocoiicilablc Left will find 
their counterpart in tho policy n^xiommended by the 


Mikistfr of PcTir,ic In.stkuctior, Any one who reads Mio 
toxt of ihe speech will be greatly impiesaed by the fertility 
of ihe Ultramontane imagination and the freedom which 
cliaractorizes its diatribnlion of damnatory epithets. Had 
M. Waddinoton’s speech been deliversd in England it 
would have been set down as a lughly Conservutivo. 
oi.se. Tho part w'hich is devoted to the flabject of com- 
pulsory education might have been spoken by Lord Sawdon 
himself. The exanipios of England, (xermaiiy, and Swit- 
zerland, says M. Waodington, have attracted a good deal 
t»f attention in J«'rancp, and the Government are resolved to 
advance with prudcnco, but to advance in that direction. 
'riiiH is just tho language which is habitually used on the front 
Conservative bench whonevor Mr. lllcHAUDor Mr. DrxON Juas ^ 
to be put down. Wo arc profoundly imprcissod, says Lord 
SANDOxorMr. Citosis, with the necessity of getting children 
to school, and, so far as we move in the matter, it will bo 
ill tho dimiiion of extending the area within which attend- 
ance at school is onlbrcod upon all children. But wo arc 
equally impressed with the difficulty of moving at all, and 
Parliament must not expect u.*! to move with undue 
rapidity. Thii ('Ion si tv at ivo majority resjiond with great 
heartinesH to this a]q)eal, and the subject is laid aside for 
aiiollier Session. What is regarded as proper caution in 
England Bcems to lw3 sot down as rovolutionarT haste by 
tho French Bight. ’J’ho state of education iu Fi’ance pre- 
vents a Minister from oven dreaming of getting all children 
t-o school. Aft h(i very truly says, that is a triumph reserved 
for countrio.s in which there are sclioola to send I hem to, 
Homo day, when tho nccc8,4ary money has been spent, 
France will Iw ono of these countries, and then it will be 
the duty of the Government to see that every parent 
gives his child a proper education. Thus France 
is still in ihe conilitioii iu which England was iu 
before the passing of the Edneatiou Act, ami tho 
Ultramontanes may derive two altomativo consolatiou.s 
iroru this fact. Jf they are sluggish, they may reflect that 
it will be a long time licfojn the Government will bo able 
to bring schools within the reach of every French child, 
if they are active, they may resolve to anticipate thu 
Govmirucmt by founding schools of their own. The same 
considerations which have made Ucnoiui national schools 
popular in England would make thorn popular in France. If 
the (yhurch exerts itself and covers tlio face of tho country 
with good elemcntaiy schoolB, the French ratepayer will 
bcj no moro inc;linod than the English ratepayer to find 
largo sums for building Government bcLooIb side by side 
with them. No doubt it is very much easier to denounce a 
Minister for haviug tho impiety to say that schools must 
be provided sonieliow than to make it unnecessary for him 
to say so by providing them beforehand. But in these days 
theological energy cannot cUoose its own ordeal ; it must 
bo tested, like any other energy, by its willingness to 
spend money. It is only fair to say that the French 
Church has not been found wanting when judged by this 
standard, and it is highly probable that when the re- 
actionary journals have u8od up their stock of abuse, they 
will SCO iu M. VVaoojng ion’s speech an invitation to be pre- 
pared with schools when the day comes for enforcing school 
aUcndance. If so, it would have been moro dignified if 
they had digested the warning in sdonce, insteml of giving 
their advci'saries an occasion for taunting them with a dread 
of education even in its humblest form. 

Porha]>8 ihe educational part of M. Waddington’s speech 
would have attracted li;ss notice if it had not been followed 
by a political exhortation of a peculiarly exasperating cha- 
racter. Among the Minister’s hearers wore many delegator; ’ 
of provincial learned societies, and his closing words were 
in the nature of a message to those whom they represented. 
Jf M. Waucington had told them that tho object of the new 
Govummeiit was to overturn established institutions of 
every kind, the organs of tho Bight would probably have 
praised him for his frankness. Instead of this, ho bode 
tlie <lelegate.s carry back the news that preparations wero 
about to begin for an International Exhibition in iS 78 ,and 
assure their foUow-cifizcns that, as this fact alone might 
show, the Government of the Republic is a Oovemment of 
peace abroad and of order and tranquillity at home. Toll 
“ thorn,” M. W ADDINGTON wonton, that this Government, 

** while firmly resolved to maintain tho rights of the State, 

cherishes u profound respect for eveiything that is dear 
** to the religious consciekice, and pays equal regard^ to iho 
‘‘ priest’s cassock and the professor’s gown»” There is not 
word in this message which does not eontJ^Idt something 
that is dear to the reactionary, if not to ttio religious, 
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Bcieace. We saw last week how much anger had been ** heads, or oiberwiso." Mr. Pmbcsoll auggestod that i 
aroused bv the presamptiou of the Oovernmeut in assum- boards Hhonkl be of a cei*tain tbickxiess oad shoul’d 
ing that toe Republic would be m being two years heuco, placed in a certain way. Sir CiJaules AnOEALtY ansi 
and M. Waxxdikgtok*s address is a fresh example of the that this amendment would prevent any adaptation of 
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tKat the lispoblio meaus foreign war and domestic 
anarchy > that it is ho hated by other Powers that, so long 
as It lasts, there can be no security that Franco will not bo 
invaded ; and that, if her oncniies l\ave the forbearance to 
leave her alone, it is only in tlie conviction that civil war 
will do their work more quickly than tlicy could do it 
themselves. The late Ministry took carii never to say 
anything inoonsisient mih theso mournful predictions ; 
indeed M. Buri'isT not unfrequently went a long way 
towards making thorn his own. Consequently the Right 
had at least the advantage of having the held to ihetn- 
selvea ; and where ignorant people hoar only one side of j 
a question, they are likely to forget that tluipe is anotlier 
side. Now, the same halfpenny jonrjml which used to 
carry M. Buffet’s speeches to every Ci)xumuue in 
France will carry M. VVADorNG'iOE'.s, and 1-ho electors 
will loam that the Goveruiuent is conteuifd with 
the present aspect of ahUirs, and feels no kuneusi. 
BOSS about the future. This is naturally rcbcnted by 
those who have so long acted as inissionuiios of a very 
different doctrine, and all the more so ihuti what the 
Government says is very likely to bo believed. The 
Ultramontaues are in the liosition in which a tuirsc who 
has boon telling a patient that he cannot r(‘<'over finds 
hcrsolf whon the doctor steps in and sa^s that tiicro is 
nothing seriously the matter. She can shako her lioad, i>r 
coiirso, and repeat as soon as his back is tunnid that time 
will show that sbo is right ; but the pat icnl w ill proKably 
bo disposed U> believe the doctor, and to seiul tho nurso 
about her buBiness. 

M. W’auJ)i?igton’8 rcforenco to tho Church has tw’O 
fatal faults in the eyes of tho UltrainoutJinos. In tho 
first place, h© promises to respect tho rights of conscience, 
\\hereas the weapcui that has been used with most force 
’ against tho Ik'public is the assortiim that it moans to 
do.stroy the Church and proscribe religion. Of a cortaiu 
small section of Fn^nch Republicans this may lx; true 
enough ; and tho policy of tho Extreme Right, alike iu 
eeclesLastical and iu secular matters, has ulvvays bt;eii to 
confound tho Irreconcilable Left with tlu' Republican 
party generally. Unfortunately, M, Waddj.ngton says no 
more than the great majority of Frcnelimcu will bo ready to 
say with him. Tho Government is detfu’niiiiod tomaiutam 
the rights of the State and to respect ilu- rights of tho 
(/hurch. Each has ilvS own sphere, and neitluT must in- 
trudo into the sphere of the other. In tlic se(*ond plaec, 
altbough this is very different language Iroin that which 
the UltrixmontancH have been warning jieoplc; to expect 
IVora a Republican Government, it is not i he Ic.ss cxireed- 
ingly distasteful to tliem. A Government which pays 
equal regard to the priest’s cassock and to the professor’s 
gown may be a Govemincnt to ho endured, bub it can 
never be a Government to bo liked. Aguiu, it ia all very 
w'ell to talk of respecting everything thut is dear to the 
religious conscience, but iu the opinion of Ultruuiontanos 
a gniat deal depoiids upon whoso roligioua coiiseieiicc is 
moant, M. Waddiuoton may have implied, probably did 
imply, that all religious consciences avouIcI bo rcspoctod so 
far as the Government had to deal with them, and then his 
declaration boars a teiriblo likeness to that pObtHcnt heresy 
which the Porja lias boon manfully striving to keep out of 
Spain. It is not enough that the cas.soek and the gown 
Hhonld be put on a level ; the gown must bo subordinated 
to the cassock before tho wearer of tho e^is.socdc will have 
had bis due. If tho Ultramojitaiio party iu h'rauce repu- 
diate this interpretation of their views, how will they ac- 
count for theix rag© at M. Waduington’s speech P Tho 
best pcssiblo evidence that a man wants more tljan his^ clue 
is the foot that ho cannot keep his temper when ho is offered 
Ilia due. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

T he objection that to proscribe one kind of precaution 
is to proBcribo cvoiy other has often been hcaard in 
connexion with the Merchant Shipping Bill, and it was again 
urged by Sir Caarlks AnniutLET , against Mr. ^imsoel’s 
^ proposal to define what should be conaiderod sutBcmut sneans 
^ seooiing groia eargods from i^luftiDg. The 0)«,me 
mys that snob cargoes aball'b^ adouiod “ by boards, balk. 




would exclude the use of longitudinal iron bulkheads. 
regards the latter ai'gameut, it would not be very difBcuJt 
so to modify ilio clause as to make it allow, be.*)ides 
iiig hoards, any other satisfactory mode of securing groin 
cargoes from shifting which is at present in use or likely 
soou to com© into use ; and if the invention of su^ 
methods should be unexpectedly rapid, it might hot be 
impossible to introduc*© an aniended definition in a year ©r 
two’s time. Mr. Pllusoll did not seem thoroughly com. 
tent with his own amendment ; and, with the prospect of 
reopening every ijuestiun at the next suige of tlio Bill, n© . 
member has any motive for pressing an aiiieudment unless 
he is thoroughly content with it. 

A move serious discussion was raised on the 15th- 
Clause, which deals with the question of deck cargoes. The 
Bill simply says that, if deck cargoes are carried, they shall > 
pa}' the same dues as any other part of the carj^o. Mr. • 
PuMSt.iLfi wishes to prohibit tho practice of carrying deck 
carg<H*K ultogetlier, and with this view he moved a .series of 
amcnclmeiitH. The argument in favour of pnihibitioa 
is, that dock cargoes are the eauso of a large proportion 
of shipwrecks. 'I'he argument against prohibition la, 
that dock cargoes are profitable. Between these oppofuta 
pli'us tho 15th Clause was very speedily ground to atoms^ 
Lf the danger of deck cargoes is to be tho main thing re- 
garded, it is ineroly triiling with tho question to say that 
they shall pay the same dues as less dangerous cargoes. 
If tlunr profilableuesB is to bo tho main thing regarded, 
why should it ho diminishod by the imporition of additional 
dues? Sir Ciiaules Addkkuet began his sncceh by th© 
admission that, deck cargei'S are undoubiHdly dangerous. 
The natural conclusion from this confession was either that 
ho had been converted by Mr. P1 .IM .poll’s reasoning and 
was prejxii’eJ to accept his aniciidnient, or that ho thought 
that, diuigerous as deck cargoes were, they bnmght in too 
inucli money to shipowner to bo disponsod with, and riiat 
the clause would consequently bo withdrawn. Sir Chaulks 
Auderlby drew neither inference. Tho simple question, 
he said, was how ilcck cargoes could be i)i*ohibited. and the 
only way of prohibiting them which seemed to him satis- 
factory was to pass tho crlauso as it stood. lie then disclosed 
for tho tir.'^t time what tho real motive of iho clause is. 
’fhe Govcrnmoiil do not imagine tliat shipowners will 
bo deterred lr(»rn carrying dock cargoe.s by tho innounl 
of the additional duty ; indeed Sir Cjiat;le.'< Ai»i>MfLEy 
objected to an amendment of Mr. A?iij.ey’s. inqiOfting a 
heavier duty on tho ground that it would opevato as a 
I)rohibition of this particular mode of carriage. Sliipowiiors 
are to bo led into bolter ways by an appeal to something 
softer than their pockets. Tho i5tli Clause will be 'an 
“ important doclarat ion by Parliament against tlio carrying 
“ of deck cargoes, and w'ill no doubt have a beHcticial 
“ effect.” But a low ininiiies before Sir CharIiKs Anofiu^fiy 
had defeuded ibo clause on the score that it did not impeise 
a tax for the first time, but raoroly took away an objoction- 
ablo prominm on the dangerous stowage of cargo. The 
principle of tho ToTinago Laws, he says, is “ that all (»iirgo- 
“ currying space should be included in tho tonnage measun:- 
“ luent, and ibo only reason why dock cargo has not been 
“ included is that no one has devised a modo of nie;i.suro- 
“ mont.” 1’hen what becomes of tho important dtc la ration 
by Parliament ? It sinks into a doclamtion that n. mode of 
nioasuring dock cargoes has at last boon dovistxl. Th is may 
be important as giving the cffeci- of a J^arlitmicnlary regie- 
tration to the increased iutolligcnoc of the Dooi'd of I’rado, 
but it can havo no other value. 

About this time a now difficulty pnisontcd itself. Thu 
fcoliug of tho House evidently was that dock cnrgoc.s were 
undoubtedly dungcroiis, and that something ought to be done 
in the direction of prohibiting them. But a great nutabtn* 
of deck cargoes are brought into this country from foroigu 
ports and iu foreign ships, and iiothing is known about* 
their dangorous character until it has been shown that &ir 
this time, at all evoute, tbe danger has l)een averted. Sir 
CHAKrtBS Adderubt put the dilfionltv ratluu' neatly when bo 
said that, if foreign ships arrived iioro safely, it woul^ bo 
impossiblo to convict* them on the ground that they onght 
to have gone to tho bottom. The treatment of deck 
cargoes must therefore bo determined by tho general laws, 
whatever tlicy arc, Vhicb the Bill applies to foreign ships. 
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If it is mteiuled to apply the samo penalties to foreip^n 
ships as to British ships, ^ith the difTorenco that they will 
always be exacted after the compltition of the voyage, Sir 
OKaKLSS AaoKSTKY's impossibility disappears before the 
OTnnipotenco of Parllainent, thoagh the inconvenieners to 
be i^prohciuied from such a provision do not perhaps dis- 
appear quite so coniplotoly. If foreign ships arc to hr 
allowed to go tlicir own wicked way, and British ship- j 
owners are to trust to proli ting in the long inn by the supo- j 
rior safety and lower mtes of hiHurancc si*cured by Brilish } 
laws, tlio difficulty will bo got over in another way. A third I 
mode of disposing of it would ho to rf’fiJ>e to innke British 
ftliips HJifo, becaiiso foreigii ships cannot ho inadi* safe at 
the same time. The wonder that now caruo to light was 
this.'' The Governinent have not yet inadn up their minds 
what course to take about, foreign sliij^s. They seem 1o j 
have understood that foreign ships sometimes load in 
ItritiBh ports ; but <n'en thi.s discovery has been made since, 
the introduction of the Bill, for early on Monday evening 
tho CliASCElJAiR of the Kxcnf\'rER said that iho exceeding 
difficulty of dealing with foreign ships so loatling rendorcil 
it desirable to leave tho question to be oim^iiered on the 
report. If this plan is to bo freely ado[>tod, tho discus.sion 
of a Bill in Committee, or ind<*ed on tlu* second reading, 
will become altogether supcTlIuous. All tlie n\*dly im- 
portant clauses w'di bo postponed, and tho ivul siniggle 
will begin after the conteiiLs of the Bill have nominally 
been settled. Tho fact that foreign shi]»s unload as well as 
load in British ports broke on tho Governinent for the first 
time on this terrible Monday. The etfoei of the dis- 
covery was iuiinediatcly shown by the CuAN<:i:ii{.o}i of 
tho Kxchkquf.U rising to explain that his promise to 
consider tho question of foreign ships on the report 
only applied to foreign ships outward bound. To deni 
with foreign ships arriving in British [KU-t.s would, 
he insisted, ** bo practically impossible/* TIjo Com- 
mitteo have by this time taken the measure of iMinistcrial 
impossibilities, and tho discussion wmit ou much as 
though Sir Btai'Fori) Noj:riK:o'iE hail not Hpoktm, Wo 
cannot legislate, said one mcinbe.r, unr'i it is known what 
tho Government propose to do about foreign shipping. It 
is impossible, said another, to make any real progre.«s with 
the Bill until tho Governinent liavo determined whether 
they will or will not deal with foreign sliipping. Take 
back your Bill and recast it, said a third, and so on until 
it really scumod as though every meinbor in tho House, 
without regard to parly, meant to cast a stone at this 
unlucky measiiro. Finally, tho CiiANCEiiLOR of tho Ex- 
CIlKQUKll put an end io tho process by frankly admitting 
that there were many evils connected with tho subject 
which tho Govorninent, after the most careful considijra- i 
tioii, had found themspive.s unaldo to meet; and the Com- 
mitU*e, having oxti-actud tliis ooii less ion, wore so far satisfied 
that they at once passed the danse. 

Boiwoeu Monday and Thursday tho position of affairs 
underwent a eoinpleto change. 81r Stafvoiiu Noktiicotk 
rose io move that iho i6th Clause, which provides 
tor tho entry of deck cargo in the oflicual log, should be 
postponed. Ho scolded the Corumittce for mi sup pi-ehe tid- 
ing tho general intention and scope of tho Bill with regard 
to tho question of deck cargt)eB and of the lading of 
tobhoIs, and desired them thoroughly to understand what 
the nioasuro proposed to do and what it did not propose to 
do. It was a little hard upon Comniitt.eo^^ to rated in 
this way, bccauso Sir Stakh.u:u NoKrucrirfc at once went on 
io say that, in the matter oi'deck cui-goes, the Governinent 
proposed to do something of which until that moment 
they had given no hint, and which outho previous Monday 
he had himself declared to bo pi'aeticallj impossible. It is 
iho mtoiition of the Govcnmient to iui|>oso a penalty on 
deck cargoes, which will bo levied, not only ozi British 
shipB, but also on foreign sbip.s arriving in British ports. 
This penalty is only to apply to ships laden with timber, and 
fiailing from North America between the ist of October and 
the i6th of March in any year, and it will not exceed tool. 
It is evident that when the cluuso is brought forward there 
will be a great deal of opposition to tho character of tho 
penalty and to its limitation, both ns regards the naturo of 
the cargo and tho port from which the vessel sails. If 
sailors are to bo protected against loss of life arising from 
carrying timber from Norih America, why shonld they 
not bo protected against similar loss ot life arising from 
carrying timber from the Baltic, or other kinds of deck cargo 
from any port P 


M-\OniNrJlY OF ELECTIONS. 

rilllE Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
JL inquire into tho working of the machinery of elections 
recommend immediate legislation for the purpose of 
do ring clear tlie construction of certain directions contained*' 
in the Ballot Aet. witness mentioned to the Committee 
til at in a ease in an Bngliah Court upon this Act the Lord 
CiiiKF Justice concurred in u decision directly the reverse 
of the opinion whicli ho had given iis Attorney-General ; 
and it appears that upon the same point contradictory do- 
cision.s have been rendered by Knglifih and Scotch Courts, 
while an lri.sli Court bu.s adopted an intermediate view, 
Tho Scotch judges held that it. is essential to a valid vote 
that the ballot-papei* be marked with a cross, and not with 
a more lino ; that a ballot-paper marked with a cross to the 
left of tho candidate’s name imist. bo rejected ; and that a 
separate mark in addition to the cross, such as a super- 
fhious cross, would rcnider tho vote null. These judges 
held that tho “ directions tor the guidance of tho voter *' 
were an absolute and not merely directory enactment, and 
that Parliujnont bad de.'jigiiedly stated its intention as to 
iho inannor in wliicli alone juipers should bo marked in 
order to prevent the possible identification of the voter at 
llio counting of votes. On the other hand, the Court of 
Common Pk*iis 111 England decided that the “ directions ** 
were not obligatory, and that all ballot-papers which wero 
.so mark (Hi that the voter’s intention could bo gathered 
should bo hold valid. Wo may I'omark that, if this 
j bo the case in which tho Lord (^iriEF JUSTICE is said to 
• have concurred in the decision, tho report does not 
1 bear out tho statement, because it appeal's that he only 
j ri'ud the considered judgment of the judges who hud beard 
the case. It may be added that counsel who gives an 
opinion has not the advantage enjoyed by a judge of hear- 
ing argument, and tho bupeistilioii which ascribe.^ among 
opinions of counsel a higher value to that of an Attorney- 
General is as harnilcss as the belief that a full-bottomed 
wig necessarily covers a wise head. Tho Committee ex- 
prc.s8 their approval of tho decisionof tlio Court of Common 
Pleas, and mako the proposal, which sooins uunocossary, 
that the Homo Ollice should forward the case and judgment 
to every lieiu ruing Ollicer. It may bo doubted whether it 
was worth while to apfioint a l\arliamentary Committee to 
Buggc.st to tho Home Oflicc to huggesfc to Returning Officor.s 
that *Mho shifting, stamping, perforating machine *' is 
liable to fraudulent imitation, and *‘tho pcrcassioii om- 
bossing machine ” tries the bands of those who use it. 
The provision as to illiterate voters Las much exorcised iho 
Coramitloo.and porhap.sa8 regardselections for School Boards, 
which, from tho number of cat<didato8, offer most difficulty, 
voters who can neither read nor write might without 
public mischief be excluded. Somo witnesses think that 
a slight preliminary drill might enable illiterate voters at 
Parliamentary elections to mark, without seriouB risk of 
error, tho names of the candidates for whom they wwh to 
vote. It is generally agreed that this provision a.s to 
illiterates may bo used in electionocring tactics for delay. 
From two to five minutes arc spent over each illitorato, 
and Homeiiiues fifteen mlnutcH have been thus consumed. 
In some cases where there has been an interval between 
tho clo.so of iho poll and the counting of the votes the 
bailoi-boxcs have been left without protection. At an 
Irish election, where this interval extended over two 
duy.s, a guard was put upon tho boxes only oti tho 
second day, and it would bo in harmony with tho 
genius of the people if a fumy had been made upon 
the uTiprotectcd Ikixgs. The special case of on island 
containing only five voters, and liable to have its com- 
munication with tho mainland cut off by stormSi might, 
said a witness, be provided for by requiring tho voters to 
come U) the mainland, which he said just before might bo 
impossible. 

Tho Act provides that tho ballot-pap^r, after being 
markod by the voter, and folded, should be shown to the 
presiding officer, and the intention was that ho should see 
that the paper has the official mark on the back. But at 
Manchester, by a convenient, or common-sense con- 
struction of the Act, this enactment has been set udde. In 
tho first place, tho embossed stamp used there is not always 
visible at the back of the paper; and, if it were, the pre- 
siding office, has not time to look at it. The ballot- 
*' papers/* says Lhe Town Clerk of Manoheatorr ere, as a 
** role put into the ballot-box without any attempt to ehow 
“ them to the presiding officer, and without ahy attompiP 
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on the part of iho prosidin^ officer to look at them/’ 
Ho does not sob how the polliug could go ou if tbo pre« 
Biding officer were to be interrupted in the performance of 
his daties by the voter coming and putting his raper 
before him, and, “ practically,” it is not done at mon- 
. Chester. Considering tho importance which some persons 
{Attached to this provision, it is rather startliDg to find it 
quietly set aside. It was intended, among other purposes, 
to guard against what is called, wo belie vc, tho “ Tas* 
manian dodge,” by which A goes to tho polling-bcjoth, 
gets his paper, brings it away, and hands it to B, who 
goes and votes with his paper, and brings away his own 
to be used by C, tiiwl so on. Tho advantago of this 
proceeding would be that tho papers to be used by B, C, 
4c., might bo marked by them, under the supervision 
of a candidate’s agent, and the voter must either put in tho 
previously marked paper, or non© at all. This process 
might be applied to a hundred voters iu socccssion, and 
the only thing necessary to start it would be that tho first 
voter should ^ suppHod with a paper which, when folded, 
would resemble tho ballot-paper handed to him. It would 
afford some security that a briber would got value for his 
money, as the voter must vote according to contract, or 
not at all. Whether it would bo worth while to adopt this 
Tasmanian dodge ” is, we think, daubtfui ;• but the 
authors of the Act contemplated something of the kind as 
possible, and wished to pruvido against it, and their 
arrangement has been abrogateil as impracticable at Man- 
ohest-er. Supposing that the Town Clerk’s method of work- 
ing tho Act bo accepted, it must be allowed that his result 
is satisfactory. Tho number of voting- papers shown to have 
been issuod at the polling-booths agreed with the number 
found in the ballot-boxes ou counting within live, and oven 
this small discrepancy was explained by finding iu tlio 
boxes a corresponding nunibtT of cards, which it was sup- 
posed the voters to whom they bc?longcd had put in by 
mistake for papers. Tho witness admitted that in thest' 
cases, amounting, however, to only five at most, the voter 
was able to put the card into the ballot-box, although the 
intoutioii of the Act was that the presiding officer should 
see that tho ballot-papers themselves were put in. He 
said that, when you have 40,000 votes to be taken, ” it is 
“ utterly impossible for anything of that kind to be 
“ clieek(Kl, whatever the Act of Parliament might say,’* 
and wo are incUmid to believe him. In another point the 
rigour of the law has been mitigated at Manchester. The 
Act only allows three clear days between the nomination 
uud the polling. But it w'oiild be impossible to make the 
necessary arraugotnents within that f ime, and, in fact, iu tiio 
two elections which have been held undcu* tho Ballot, it 
was known that there would bo a contest, and orders were 
given accordingly a week beforehand, 

Tho question of illiterate voters appears, on the evi- 
donee, important. In Liverpool, us miglit bo expected, 
this class of voters is, or seems to bo, numerous ; and the 
Towji Clerk of Liverpool, confirming other witnesses, 
thinks that the provision ns to illiterates faciliiate.s 
bribery, although he docs not suspect that it has been u.sed 
for this pur|i 03 e at Liverpool. “ With tho age.nt present,” 
he says, ” it is os easy as possible to tick off tliosu who 
“ have voted Oiccording to promise.” Thus there might 
be bribery iu its most eflcctivc form, because tho money 
need not bo paid till it was known to have boon earned. 
It would be difficult to carry out tho practice to any con- 
Hidcrublo extent without detection, but the present point is 
the imperfection of ilie Ballot Act to .attain one of its pro- 
fo6.scd objects. Tho Town Clerk of Liverpool guesses the 
numbor of illiterates at 1,000 iu 37,000 actual voters, aud if 
thisoomber could bo eOectually bribed, it would largely in- 
ffuenco an election. A member of the Couimittoe who U>()k 
tho illiterates under his proteoLou suggests that, iu the 
West of Ireland, where the populatiou do not iu general 
understand English, the Act iufiicts special hard.ship, 
which is difficult to appreciate. But if he moans that the 
names of Irish candidates ought to bo printed in tho way 
most intelligible to voters, wo should agree with him. The 
ballot-paper now used has numbers affixed to the names of 
candidates, and it would apparently bo easy for a voter, 
however illiterate, to learn beforehand against what 
numbers he should make his mark. »Somo wiinosses, 
however, prefer that those marks should be omitted as 
unnecessary. In some ]j»rge places the counting of the 
votes baa been proceeded with continuously sitor the 
closing of tho poUi and tho result has been declared 
^ tefbre miduight. In ^London and other places ike ooubt- 


ing has been postponed to next day. Tho reason ibr 
prueoediug continuously is tlie dosiro to make an eftd ot 
the. excitement and trouble of tho election, and rapidi({f 6t 
counting depends on the eniqdoymeni of a numeroas add 
competent staff of clerks. On tho whole, it would appear 
that the machinery of tho Act has worked Aatisfaciorily. 
It is in many respects convenient, and this Report shows 
probably all that can Imi urged against it. Bribery has not 
been prevented by the Act, and only enthusiusta expected 
that bribery would bo provouted by d . Tho Comniitteo 
advise that all special provisions for tho fiKsistanee of 
illiterate voters shouhi abolished, and thoKo who sup- 
ported the passing of the Act can hardly hesitate to adopt 
thi.s amendment of it. 


TJIL JXFIJJXJJiLK 

W HEN the hijlvxible, whic;h was launched on Thursday 
but will not bo vt*ady for sca for at least another 
year, is finished, the English navy will pessoss the moot 
formidable ship of war actually in exisUmce. But how 
long will Ihis precedence be maintained? Two Italian 
ships aro now being built at Spez/ia and ('astcllamaro 
which will carry much lioavicr guns and thicker armour 
than tho 7 /y/rWt/e ; other countries may join in the com- 
petition, aud push ahead ; and when the race will come to 
nil find nobody can say. For t)iu moment, at least as 
regards this particular ship, we have the advantago; and 
if, when the liijLxihle is ready fur work, ihtro shgold 
happen to be any work to be done, she ought to make 
hcrselt decisively felt. But then the need ot the lujieyfMo 
may not como till lat^'r, wlu n slio has been distaueod by 
some foreign monster. There could not, in fact, be a more 
striking illu.st ration of tho difiicuUy of naval construction 
inSnodern days than that allbrdod by tho history of this yet 
uiiiinishcd ship. When she was designed, two years Hgo, 
the offieials at the Admiralty resolved that she should bo 
tho biggest and most powerful vessel over built, and there 
can bo no doubt that, as tho phrase is, they did all they 
then knew to ac<*oni]>lish this rcHult. Various changes 
have, however, been inailo iu the ship during tho courso 
of con.struction, and it is known that her supremacy is 
already menaced. The continiiul advance in the sisio aud 
cost of ironclads is, no doubt, extremiily em lairraiwing ; 
but it is ono of the incvitablo c^mditions of Uiu 
problem to bo solved, and, while it lasts, must 
bo submitted to. Whatiwer other Powers may do, 
England cannot afford to bo the one which lags behind in 
order to see what the rest are doing and to [irofit by their 
experience. There dues, however, ajipwir to be one point 
of finality which has been almost, if not quiUr, reacliod ; 
and that is in regard to the weight of .ships. A ship is 
bound to float, and tho buoyancy whicih must be secured for 
her impo.ses a check ou tho iudoliuiU) houping up of 
armour and arinauiouts. Whatever addition is made 
to tho "weight of tt ship above a certain point must now bo 
made up for by a reductiou in sumc other direction. If the 
guiiH grow hcaviui' tho armour must bo lighter, and if tho 
armour is iu creased iu thickness tho gnus must givo .way. 
In tho ease of tho lujkxihlvj which has been described, by 
bur designer as a rectangular armed castle, a thin, iron 
ship servos as a platform tor a citadel, containing a biittery, 
and tho armour-plating is strictly limited to the vital parts 
of the structure, such as tho ougines aud boilers, turrots, 
tho liydi-uuUc loading gear, magazine, and quarters for 
officers and mon. Tho thickness of the armour is therc- 
Ibro not uniform, but vaiios according to the risk of 
exposure aud the ncccssit.y of protection ; and a con- 
fiidorablo jiart of tho ship, being iiucndod merely 
to supply buoyancy, gets but a I bin coating. Yet, 
ovon with all this economy of armour, tbo .dis- 
placomeut of tho lujlcxibh will bo no les.s than 
1 1,407 ioiLS, tho greatest over known j the Sultan having 
a displacement of only 8,899 tons, find the fkvastatim of 
9,062 tons. It becomes a question, therefore, whether, in 
the ciise of the Italian ships iiuw being built, the increBBe 
of armour above that of the Jujlcxlblj from iSinches-'to 
22, (uxd of guns from 8i-tou to loo-iou, umy not iu- 
juriously affect the floUition of the vessels. 

It is obviously of no uso to kick against what cannoib be 
helped, and the commou-senso coui*sc is to take an 

they 010, and make the best of thorn. In this ease JSng- 
land must gc on exporimeiiting and improving sb long as 
foreign competition continues to be formidable. It la 
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■ft-ig-htfiiJl'y costly, for ironclads at Imlf a niiTlion or so 
aineco arc also a constant drain in oxprmsivo repairs ; but 
still tbo position of the country requires that it should bo 
done, and that is enough. It docs not follow of course 
that the extraraganco or nusmniiagernent of MinistcTS 
aboulil not bo jealously watched, for llmfc is a separate 
question. But it is quit© certain that whatever is really 
needful lo ho spent in this way wdll be, If not cheerfully, 
yet readily, voted, and that the country ip hound, abovonll 
in this branch of defence, to keep itself at its full strength. 
Tt must be remembered that, oven though u now ship is 
immed lately Kurpassed by a foreityn rive'll), it is not noffs- 
4ari1y u^usted. It may, as an indivitbjul ship, bn inferior 
to some* <»tlicr ship of a foreign l*o\vt‘p; but, on <ht> 
other Jiiiiid. if jt i.s a good sliip, it may bo rclie<l 
upon foi' good -work, ami ought tf> count aceordingly. 
Naval wars arc not like prize-ring fights, a contest between 
well- balanced combatants; tin) hijlt^rlhlt^ may never happen 
to bo malclied against tho Daviinhi or the iJfuho^ or tiveii 
ftgainpt any greabu* Peter th*‘ f//v<r7 wliich tlu! Ilussians 
may build ; but it might turn the ftirl.unc of an inqiortaul 
engagemc'ut, and will always inspire re.sjicct on tlio ])art o( 
other conidnes. And there is another aspect of t he question 
which inn.st not be neglected, 'riie habit (»r miml Avliich 
consists in constjuit watclifiilncss and elfort, which never 
goes to sli70p or g(4s la/y over the proldcins (liat .slart up 
from time to tinH\ but is always, as if. were, on guard ami 
pre^wired i n grapjilo with f hem, is (lie salvtitam of a countr}’. 
In a jmriiculaT case one mil ion or anothor inay bo fortunate 
in getting h(jld <;»f an important in v»‘!if ion before its iHiigh- 
bours ; but in tho long run tlie superioi itv remains with tho 
people who lire constancy awake to the genenil conditions 
of their work, and arc tiniuterruptedly on the alert to appro- 
priate new idt'aa. It. may bo well Ui try to gi^t the thickest 
armour and the heaviest guns, but, after all, that is not 
evorylhing: and, if the accounts which are given of^ tho 
Infieu'itito may be relied upon, she ought to be not only very 
foflmiidahlc iuBtrcngili, but In hancliiie.s.',\vhieh in tudion is of 
vital irnportanoe. It is sat isfactory to observe that thc‘CxptM’i- 
ence of recent disasters has not been neglected. Tin? mm, 
OP spur, of tho htflcd’llAe is Tu.'ido to u»! diip ilnring ordinary 
eruisos; aiTauG:cTnonts have been inado for removing from tlui 
*35 water-tight eoTnpartmcni.s of Iho bull any water tliut 
may colh etwd thin them through coUisiou or other caus(» ; tho 
biilkfaeads are provided with waier-tighfc doors of an 
improved paHorn, si niiv?- valves, mauholcs, and scuttles; 
and each of the ivatcr-lig'ht compart imuits has been tested 
by hydraulic pres.sure. Again, the working of the ship in 
regard to tho loao'ing of the guns and in other ways will 
be made much easier, as well us moi-c' precise, liy the ust* 
of hydraulic machinery; and great care seems to have been 
taken to vonder all the ongiiics of tlie ship a.vailiiblo in any 
cade of emergon<*y, such as a l-'ak or collision. 

It may be lakcn, then, that up to the present liiae, or at 
least up to the timo when the plans had lo h^^ settled, 
Tnflcjeible m n very coniplele md redoubtable instru- 
ment of war. Still it muKt not be fMrgf>tteii that it is onlv 
ikn iuBbrurniml, and that it requires int<*lligrmt and practieal 
pUPBom io work it. An addle-hcadeil giant is, after all, a 
poor crojilwro; and the best ships in the world may bo a 
ftooroo of weakness rather than of strenglh if manuefl by 
sonitch crews of iiisutlicient nurnbi ra and iltmujializcMl by 
a oruisie being turned into a purh^ of pleasure, and com- 
manded l>y an ndmind who is idVaid to give intcjlligihlc 
orders in a fog, and simply truste to Providenco till he 
kimaelfgets f.o port, leaving Jiis shijjs to any fate that may 
overialie them, in utter ignornTuie cf iheir movomeuts, and 
by captains who do not know, or arc inclifferont to, their 
duties, llemit disasters have supplied a forcilih' lesson on 
tho danger of officers dozing over their w’ork or indulging in 
Sdlf-confident rceklessncss ; and u n fOietti natciy t Iicsc are fapli® 
which have been not only oondonod, hnt encouragej, bjf’tho 
Admintlty of tho day. Wo have road bt-Tovo now 'tery p'etty 
accounts of tho mechanical ijcifeetioii of tlio various iron- 
clads, and, to a certain extent, this })ericotion has no doubt 
been attained. Tho Vanfjuard ivaslost, not Iwonns© .she ivas 
badly const ructod, but becttuse sho was stupidly commanded; 
and tho Duke ran into her consort, and afterwords 
nearly committed suicide, because ^he had incompetent 
and careless pi'ople to look alter hci*. You may hftvo tho 
most pi'rfect instrumont in the world, but, if you put it 
into il!(* hands of a took ho will pwdiahly out bis iingorB 
evT wound SI friend. It may be doubted ' whether the 
faciliiicM which improved nu!4?lianic«tl scienoo has afforded 
for working ships had net liave a deteriorating '<;flbct both 


on the prompt skill and on the habits of attentioii which 
formerly distinguished tho servico. It was oerMttly not 
owing to more nieobanioal pre^ominentMi that the Bt^jsh 
fleets of other days gained their glorious reputation. It used 
to bo the pndo of men like NblswW to win vtctorids With 
any kind of rotten old tub, and to make up hj PJ|u- 
fessional genius, alertness, and daring for the aedcienciev,.^ 
(»£* their ships. Nowadays, under Mr. Ward Hust*b ad- 
ministration, olhcora in high places are encouraged to luako 
themselves purely ornamental persons, and are aesured 
befondiand that the Admiralty will always take cure to 
supply a sr*apcgi>nt of inferior rtink. Tho figure of an. in- 
capable First Jiour) cast a dark and ominous shadow tho 
other ilay on the hiiiiich of the hijle.Lihlt^, 


INHT.PVAL lri:viU.orMi:NTS OK AMRlliaVN RELIGION. 

\XTft lat^'ly uotiecfl the reimiirlciiblo chtiogo which has tolten 
tv pbifN* duiiiiK Ihe past century in the conditioii and rela- 
tive nunibf'r‘1 aiul iruporbuice of the viirious roligious commu- 
Tiit.iid in North Amvrion. TIh.-ao oxteiual changes naturally 

ft furtlii'r inquiry as to the inlomal causes from which 
llicy sprin'j:. rt'uvli an inquiry dt'.rivtjs a peculiar interest from 
th*' cmMiinMiiiu'e, to wliich wt> tlien cmled attention; that, 
j?inco the cojivcrdinii of llio Fnipiro, no Christian country can 
1)0 foiiii'l in whii’li pcli-jicjus cjuf^Lions have been left to work 
tbeiiiselvvii nut willi iilLle inievicreiiee from the civil power. 
“A fair liohl and uu fivimr '* Jins b«»en tho profeasod ana, to a 
l.'iiy..* fvt»‘nt, tlio luMniil policy of tbo TTniiod States Government 
in ilrt (lL•l\]ill;,^■^ with rival ileiioTuiniitiniiB; and it i.s something 
niorii than a innttor lif more idle curiosity to watch the result; 
which i!ini hrudly ho paid altogrdhor to conform to what tho 
war'iioal advocnUiH of tiiat system would anlici|jata or desire. 
Amid thf‘ varying sliadt^.s of Ib'otestant Christianity ropresented 
in I lie Ann^ricitn reliviou of a eeuiury ago — and there was no other 
(‘lirisiiniiity worth taking iiilo account -thero w*a» oxcoodingly 
lit lb- vari»‘ky in point.! (d‘ spocnlative bolicf. Tho rival, or rather 
noigbbinirijig, Churches nt»t only agreed tr> diile^*, but cllflbred 
much Ic^fi than tlmv ri,cTeed. Their genoral loji^ W£is that of a Stern, 
do*rninlic<.'n.l\ iiiisui, Tho most aiiperliciiil fioquaintaiice with Amori- 
ciin iviigiouisls in onr ownday would suffice to provtshow complete 
ha.? hciii the re volution in this respcot. ’ How far this n^iicthm is con- - 
nectod it h p)li tictil changes is too wide a nuestiun for merely paren- 
thetical (1isni5.sion. But it h«a oficn been onserved — if weremetuber 
rightly, by .Mr. fjocky among others — that Calvinism htt.H a natural 
allinily to syah'rna of political and religious deapotiam; and a. 
striking ill upl rat ion of that view may be found in the undoubted 
liict that the ndigioiis revolt against Oalvuiisro in America 
coincided wifli the democratic rcrvolt against the Conaervativo 
poll lira iif tho first foiindcjra of tho Kepublic. One of tlio 
iiist olTects of the altmecl tone of religious sentiment Ih seen 
ill iho ronuatiou of the large sect who have assumed, with 
ijnestiouablo niodo.stv, tho designation of “ Christians,'’ end who 
new stand fifth in enter of uumorical strength, having no lesa tlian 
S.St'io churches. But still luuie .significant is the enormous nr.d 
nqnd gri.)wth of Methodism, now ranking facile piinccpn umnng 
AmiTienu de.nomiuatioiis, willi its 25,000 parishes, and seventy 
111 ill iona of Church proueity. For its attractive power lay in an 
unconiproTnisiTig appHU from tho religion of the intellect to the 
religion of the ihciiDga. AVhilu Calvinism “ lay intrenched in tho 
outworks of tlw inulJralaiiding/’ Methodism cared little for logical 
convictions or dogmatic forms ; it lived in a world of spiritual 
oostni%y, and spoKo direct to the hearts, basing its assurance always 
on the inward wituoHs, sunietiinas also on the audible voice, of the 
Divine Spirit. Vh.>t it did not sink, like Quakertam, into a 
more system of otiose contemplation, or what in Catholic mystics 
has IxHui eundoiTim;d under the name of Quietism. It pressed, 
(jrganiz^xl, hihoiircd ; its dominant passion and purpose was to save 
souls. of its earliest iipostles in America is saul in the course 
of hla Ibvtydivu years’ inuihtry to liave ridden twelve times the 
ilistanee ui' the diameter of the earth. Theao men wore for the 
most part nnlcttcriid euthusiiists, but they laid the fotiudatious of 
what has now grown into a vast organization, with stat^j 
chinvhes, colleges, schools of theology, 11 poweri'ul piafiodical press, 
ayteurned niiniPtry, and the largest follo>ving ol* any American 
eoiiimunion. 

To H i-ortain oxtiuit a similar explanation may be given of the 
growdh of the Jkvplist conminnity, which still romains second on 
the list. in hpite of thoir retention of a modified Oalvinism, 
no rtdigionirtls linvo shown «o marked a contempt for the historical 
aspect of Clirij^tmnity, or have more tHtHuiaciously insisted on " tho 
Dihlc, and tho Bible only,” os the solo rule of faith. And so for it 
fell ill with fho provaWt teudetiry to substitute ft religicRi of senti- 
ment for a religion of dogmatic forros. £hrsn ainotig the Coogre- 
gatioimfipts a Tiunscendontal school sprang up, who baRt on 
Cokridge’s maxim that ** Chri.'itiaiiity is not a theory or speculation, 
but a living process.’* And accordingly at the Congregatioiialist 
Council held at Boston in 1865 it was found hnpomble to agree 
upon any doctrinal confession. Auottov iride hf this same 
tondenoy to a sentimental rather than a dochrin^ of religion 
found expression in an icsthetic and Qpasl*^Htua^ l^vival, 
whidi at first sight seems hairdly it 
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etamod wbdowa and ohond aetvicea^ and anrpliced oh^n and 
crosses^ and the reatoratlon of the altar to ita ort^nal ^itioa on 
an elevated, platfbraf at the eaat end of the chutt^, should ffradualty 
K*coiue the rule in the Episcopal communion vraa natural enough, 

it was only a return to ita own earlier traditions. It la moJu 
%urioas to detect a similar movement in bodies priding IhemseHoa 
on their exclusively X^n^tostant character, and whose traditional pre- 
cedents were all the other way. Yet ** the pealin^^ organ ” began to 
he heard in Baptist and Methodist churches glowing with “ a dim 
reiimous light/^ and choiia— -not always even oschinving the mg 
of Pop<vy sang services which would have sounded slrange 
indeed in the ears of Jonatlian Edwards or Iho Pilgrim Fathers. 
But this is only one side of the picture. Couteinporanoouftly vdfch 
; tlio pietistic reaction against Calvinism, mid us an ininicduito 
* • result of political causes, there arose a ilecidcd impulse toward.^ 
strong ecclesiastical organization. Inhere arc no doubt a gnmt 
many religious bodies in A mericii, though not probably so many as 
in £^;laDd. But the general tendency of American Christianity 
has been, and is, not towanls an indcliuito multiplication 
of sects, but rather to a crystallization round a few di>mi- 
nantaud cloarlv ascertained tv^^es of belief, fn no country in 
Europe, Catholic or Protestant, is the Church left so complotoly 
untrammelled by Htato interference, and nowheit*, accordingly, 
have the gi*oat religious bodies so efTectually assorteil an inde- 
pendent power and position of thoir O’wn. When the Jlevoliition 
■was over, they found themselves left to thoir own devices, and 
began at onco in good earnest to improve the occasion. The 
Presbyterians woi’o toe first to net, and, before tht< Federal (lovern- 
meut ittd come into full operation, their Conslituliou was organized ^ 
in the form it stiU retains. It follows from what has been said ] 
that, instead of disestubllshTnent sci^dng lo merge religious dis- j 
tinctions, as is sometimes oddly assumed, Vho result of throwing I 
rival communions on their own internal nvources pr<)duces a pre- 
cisely opposite eficct. It brings their distinctive principles more 
prominently into play. This may bo mosb aptly lUuHtralod from 
the history of that ono of the Aniertcan conuiiuniona which for 
many of our njaders will have the inostiiTimecliato interest. 

when tho ** I^rotosrtant Episcopal Chui’ch of America firf»t 
started on its independent course, a small and insigniHcant w'ct, 
deprhod of the civil support and prestige to which it lia<l 
been accustomod, outnumbered by all tho principal Protc^^itant 
bodies, and labouring under a dead weight of inherited un- 
popularity, ita aims were unambitious and its policy tamo 
' enough. lla chief characteristic was an unimpeachable 
f respectability. Cue of its first bishops was noted for 
being "dignified without animation*’; another for his "un- 
usually slo'w and delibtirate pronunciation a third for a style of 
preacliiug " rather nioml than Evangelical.” At tlm biune time, 
those prelatea, who lacked the civil rank and infiucncc r»f tiieiv 
brethren in England, were fain, ns far >us possible, In sink the cha- 
racteristic claims of their episcopal oflico, audliishnpWJiite looked 
favourably on a scheme for union with the MelJiodisls. it^ns 
not till tho bcgiiiniTig of the present century — but sjtill a gtaid 
thirty years boforo the common cement of the '1 ra<ttiu*iuu ni vivid in 
England — that a chanpo pusscd over the spirit of wlmt was no 
i longer moredy a despised anil struggling Cijuich. 'n hia faw- 
panion to fhfi Altar and Apolotf^f for Apostolic Order lJt>buri laid 
the foundations of a diilereiit and more distinctive syslom liotb in 
doctrine and devotion; and his elevation to the episcopate gave 
him the opportunity of asserting his principles in a iiu^rcaHthoritii- 
live manner, when ho openly condtnnied co-opcraiioii with out- 
lying religious b’.idio'^, ftud denounced the Mihlc Society on the 
^presB ground that the dlil'ereuces between (.'hristitins arc 
not on points subordinate and uon-esstMUiid only.” AVithiu 
the course of anothcir genomtion liis pinnciplcs crime to 
be generally accepted, and the inl'orinant oii whom wo 
have chiefly relied, and who is evidently an acute observer, 
remarks twit "the decidtjd growth of tJ»« blpiscopal IJlmvch 
dates from tho period when it clearly emmeiated its dis- 
tinctive theory.’* it is of course only the natural sequel from this 
that, while religious men in all cummunioue Lave pi*ole6ted nu'aiuJ-t 
"tho ^ KvongelicAl ’ hert«y that the normal stale of the (church 
Universal is n state of schism,” tho unrestricted liberty of <;cclesi- 
astical action in the United Htates has beon ao Jar from loading to 
any amalgamation on the basts of wbut is suinelimes vaguely 
termed " our common Ohristiimity,” that it lnu* helped to sharpen 
the distinctions of faith and diflciplinc. It is obvious thut under 
these conditions a now oIosh of questions must inevitably t:n)org^• 
between Church and State, notwithstanding the profesHcd principle 
of entire ospamtion ; and wi-tb a brief notice of this point wo must 
conclude. 

AVe have already seen that the iiomaci Catholic Church has 
rifion almost from nonentity to beoom<» the fourth largest in 
nambers, and in wealth the second, among religions bodies in 
America. This increase is, however, mainly due to the rusk of 
Catholic immigTwnts from Eut^, and it. seoms doubtful whetlier 
it has even kept pa?e with the immigration. Be tliat as it may, the 
Catholic body bus become a very powerful ono, anrl it hiw now 
Ihirowndown the ganntlot to the iStatu on a (picstitui which is 
at this moment ^e standkig difficulty of more than <3m? European 
Government. As long atfo as 1840 the Roman Catholic auihu'- 
rities demanded the vnthSrawol of tjbe IVolestant Bible from the 
coutso of instraction In, the public schools ; but the real cour 
^Overay was felt. UU bo^ aideatQ turn, not so much on the reading 
^ a few yetm tmiidation ttsauthorised by iho Chmxsh, as 

^ the deeper que^u of eec^ite or denomimrional education. 


^^re Bcems*to be no adi^uate reason for assumiug the ejj^lK 
sition to tho prestsnt Public Scliool aystem is hasea on any eoeeve 
hostility to the political institutions of America generaltyi mkl 
Catholics may ho credited with quite Hcnse mmugh to be aware <d 
the almost unexampled ikcilitlos secured to them under that 
atitutiou, of which they have not been at all rfow to take adwi- 
iage. The qiu^stion, however, has now become a burning one, and 
three parties, mutually anbigoiiistic, are organ ; 7 .cd or cngi^M in' 
0TgAni/.iiig themselves ■with a view to preAsing their demande on 
the Federal Lcgislaturo. Ilie Roman Catiiollcs, as is natural, demand 
the abolition of tho oxistiug system and the appurtiommmt of the 
education fund l>ctwo‘/n tlio dillbnmt religious Ck'nlies tu'coidiiig to 
their numerical strength. TheProtostant party, desiring to avert the 
ontiro Henularizalion ot the mrhool system and to niAinlain the reading 
of the Hibic, and fmding their position to bo a precarious one under 
a Constitution which professiTdly excludes all official recogiiitio& cf 
religion, dosiro a change which may give it a distinctivSy Ohrie- 
tian -by which they mean distinctively ProtcBlant^-cbAraetar. 
They accordingly proiw)s‘o tb(^ inwirtion of a clause in tho preamble 
of the Constitution, expref^'sing " a natioual n«cogiution of Almighty 
(jod,” of Christ, and of the Bible. An agitation for this purpose 
was set on loot in i8f'»3. On tho other hand, the seculw party 
deiiinnd such a reJonu in tho Constitution as m*iy dietiucw 
eliminate all such religious " survivals of a prm-Dationol period'** 
as it still oxhihits. There are nine points iu thoir programme, 
which is too long to quote hew>, and it iuclndcs, of course, Idle 
abolition of Bihle-miding in the schools, ns well as^fae absolnto 
refusal of public IuikIh for niiy " &eetflrian *’ piirjioso whatever^ 
whether charitable, ediicutioiuil, nr other, and of nil enferoa- 
niont of tho olwi'rvanoo of Suiultty or of "Christian RMiMd^ 
ity ” — ns distinct from " natural morality in any 8liap|>. 
Both these parties last named would bo agreod in tMir 
vesistanc*3 to tho Catholic chiini, but they anj directly at issue willi 
each other. On thi> ■whohi, iifu*r the American Qxperimeut hOi 
been for a cent urv on its trial, we may certainly say, with a wriiar 
nlrtiucly quoted, that " he would be a very bold or a very Ihougli^ 
less man w'h(» wouM venture to afiirni that the ideal of Oalhclic 
unit jKiaB ht^en reached iu this system oi‘ * strenuously competing 
sects,* or that the problem of ('^hurch and State has received a 
liiiftl Solution in reiniiting public worship to voluntary sttpfc- 
porl.” 


TIIK SrAUK BOOM. 

A ATOUNC couple sotting up houeo in the countiy, ]iow«ni^ 
small may lx?, their incoxno »uid howiiver limited tiio nuiubcv 
of ihoir servMiils, nL•^er dmim oJ'denving themselves tho eonvena- 
cnoe of a spare room. I'Le exiNriise of receiving an oooasioiiadl 
visiti^r is irilliiig; the ordinary donjoslic arranges uoi its ore 
Kcai'culy disturbed ; it is a tj\m.t ti) ^.co a fresh face at tlnj dii)iMu»- 
table, and plcasiinl to have u (;haL with some ono outsido the small 
trirele of home and its ncughbourhond. Time is sometimes mtliaf 
a drug, particularly in the eToniug ; so tho hours spriit in louDguig 
about iho gtu'den in tho inoonliglit aro not ivgi'ettod. The 
lady of tho hou.se has probably a basket camngo iii which «he 
can toko her friends short excursions through the cool giocn laaeOr 
Tho few ploasuroB witliin nwrli mo not costly ; tliere ore no new 
books which must bo and rol.urnod to Mudie. Having tea 
tail of df)or» is often auJlicient excitement for a whole afterfiooB^ 
and blackberry-gathaving* for anuLhe.r. Wet mornings are a{)eat in 
looking out suitable cxtiacts for tho penny readings, or in knitting 
comforters for the old luiui in the villagi^. The hostess feek 
self quite under an obligation to thu visitors who bring a litlie 
change into her quiet home. She iuiows it is only afleetton which 
induces them to come and May wlUi her. But in London the case 
is widuly different. To busy people of modenite wealth Iho 
acknowledgi'd possttssitm of a spare room reptesonts &n income 
tox of several shillitig^ in the pound. It iiioan.s to bs forced 
to lake in lodgers ull the ye^ir round wdio do not pay, but 
who expctct as nuirh attciiti(«ii as if they wei'o in an Amcrma 
hotel — to bo obliged, not only to snjiply them with iice 
qiiarters, but to aiuu.so, advisi^, cboperon, pei'Uups even nurse 
tind bur\’ them. When oiie td* tho Mpiiro's many duugljtevs TUArries 
her cousin in the Bluetipo Uflict; and tlioy ustobiish thom- 
bclve.s in a tolerably cooiloriable, if wngle-brick, houBo at Kensing- 
ton, they Hgr^o that th^jr incuriio duos iiot. allow' much margin for 
hoi»pitahlv. It would bo uawiso to blurt a guest-chauilier, which 
in idl proUibility would never bi' empty. In Cijnseqmmoo of this 
sonfeibie decision tlie bcrvuntb urn comfortobly estublished in aepa^ 
rate roonia, none of tliom in tho region of the celkirs or blodr- 
booties, *J'Uo master of tho house Itus a roomy, woU-appointed- 
droBsteg-rooiu, a oosy biu>ly, nud even a den in which be may make 
a mess with lihavings or collodion. Tiio lady of the huuso n* 
joices in a Utile corner cupboard where she can puzzle undistnrhcd 
over thu w eukly bills, and write koine luttcrH descriptive of iiev 
ne«s and her hiifibuna’B uximoi'dinar}'’ popularity amongst bis now rp- 
lations. 'I ‘ho servants sho r(q»rt‘Hentp as perfect trcasiu’es ; hut os the • 
Cook bus had no opportunity of displaying her ignorance, bocausa^e 
young couple havo ilinod oi«i nearlv every d*iy, and as thp 
houbumaid has bad an unlimited nuinW of evenmgs to devote to 
her young man, this is not $i) very surprising, I'hatsuch a state of 
tlniQgs should go <»u for ever i» perhaps scarcelv desiral^^but there 
is litllti ck'iuco of ii, for one nitemoon the lii'idse brother arrives 
nnexpectodly from Calcutta. Accustomed; like all Anglo-Indians, 
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to f^ivo anti roenivo iiuboundod hospitality, he never** dreams of iago of, and that hia liotiso still romainR in the himda of the 
froiog U> an hotel, hut, collecting his innumerablo traps, and a per- ouemy, 


loot menofferio of bird.s and beasts, drives at once to his sisters 
house. Who w at a coucort, but he slacks his portmanteaus in the 
hall, tak«'« the inonl.t*ys to the Idtchon, and hides hiiupelf in tho 
drawing-voora to surprise his sister wlien she returns home. The 
young wife »(;roaina as some one, not her husband, darts out from 
Imbind tho jHirtierc and clasps her in his arms, and then half 
criee with doliglil to .soo the Youngster wJiO used to be the piague 
of her life grown into a hanilsomo bearded man. Of course he 
is quite right to bo sure that she can t4ik(‘hiiu in ; tho 1 uU(h 1 calf is 
immediately killed ; the <M)(dv improvises for dinner an exti's dish 
which she fiin<ily bi‘li( \cs to he :i Madras ourry, tin* table-nmid 
f'iyo$ an atlditioiial jH)li.di lo the spnons, and a bottle of cliaiupiigne 
makes its iippearaiii'o (Vom the CL’llar. Some sort of shakedown 
is armnged in the iiie.‘/:dng-ro(Mii, ju'ohably cnin])Oseil of n .sjiuiU 
iinn boa, with an iinu-chnir at the font to lengihen it, for six 
foot three does not repose romiorlablv on a six-feet btretcher. 

I'ho owner of tho ekiboralely arran^’ed dr<*>sing-rooiii good- 
naturedly rigs himself up a trmp^u’ary estabii.^hiiii ut in tho grecn- 
houso, knocks in ii nail on xvhicli ti> hang his wife's lumd-glass, 
and is content to use llie wiitering-pot. fur his clinniber-jug. 'Hiero 
is some little dilhcuhy ab<»iii tubhiuLr ■, but it is easy to solve HueU 
difficulties iiuioiigst rekilion^, and t!»e lirothrTs-in-law heconie all 
tbo sooner intuuate from being obliged Id b*.* cuitipiuiiotjj of tlu* 
bath* Of course Hlij)p»*rs, studs, (•l•JtlJe^'-bru.-l)es, biiUoii-hooks, 
collars, and u^dtlies an' all hnpeli .-.-ly mislaid ; but at last a veiy 
happy trio sit down 1i»;uelher at the. bn'aKla.st- ^alJh^ The onlv 
mifltorfuuc of tluMlav is Ihat ilui }‘)ung liu.diaiid mic-H*s his Ir.iin, 
and arrives too late at Ids otiice. 

Tho reason w)jy so imiiiy ])»‘op!e living in lir>tiiloii a\nid hnvingn 
i^flparo room is not because ilv*y do not wish to taknin a Iriend, 
but bt'caurie they tind it iinpo-.dble t»> piolect tliemsolveb fioni 
lU'quaiuUiiiceH they dulike. And tills is tiui ea^n with our xouiig 
Cimplo. The thin edge of the wedge once introduced, their 
house is turned by ii little aiidneiiy into a cheap and plea- 
sant liotL'l, Sv)oii comes a letter, full id’ tin? most lively iilfoc- 
tion, from an aunt by no moans beloved in the family. #he. 
is delighted lo liear what a charming /u/ou of a house luu* m-ar 
niece Imsgol, and i.s longing to h:\ve the. delight of wateimig liovv 
liihe doe« the honours of her owntahlo. He -.ales, she isdvinglo 
become better acf|uaiiiU'd with a nephew vd’ whom slio e.very- 
whorn iiears Urn juo.si Hiitteviug deweripiions. Oeuld her dear 
niece lind any little corner lor her, 'u* matter where, in tho 
garrets, on ii bofa, or a m.'iUres^ on tho ll< e. 'fho poor innocent 
YOiing eouplo have, not strength of mind to risk a quarivl bv .'aying 
No, and they cannot plead noi h.aviiig a corner all er lakmg their 
brother in ; sti they lender an iinw illing- hospitality, with what grace 
they cat) miislor, and jnepaio to mnive the lies! of circuuistance.s. 

A^jaia tho drobsing-room iuib to Im> Itirned uji.sido down and tin 
boots, brushes, and ra/'Ts ivmovoil, this lime to a coinibrlless clo.sL't 
under the bt in rs, in v> lueli it is imjH)s.-^ible to turn round. Tho 
victim lias not now' tie* «*(msol.'ili(iii tif giving up liis comforts for 
the sake of a fellow who is at least g-on<l company and with whom 
ho can have a oointbrtuhle smoke ailer dinner. 'I’hcn, too, it is 
ahiio.'4t iinposdblo lo give an elih rly lady of vast proportions n 

small emigrant bed-sload on which lo lay hor j -iitly lorni ; k> a . . 

more impo.siiig structure nf bras.'' has to be. piireliJiand, as well as a one of their parlicular frieiuks luis hlepl a night in tho house. Tho 
hanging wardrobe in w liicii l«) blow away the new <lre.s.^es wliirli | gue.st-chiirnlHa*, always full, ha.s been entirely ocenpiod by pcoplo 


After fievoral iiieflectual struggles nminat their fate, the young 
couple arc finally obligiul to succumb, and to allow their spare 
mom to become as much public property as if it were in tho Great 
Weatern lloU»l. Tho old clergyman from Stonoshire comes lo'^w 
look for II curate, and numerous seedily droiwed men of tho 
most repulsive appi'arauco occupy the drawing-room during 
llic aftcrnnoiw. Au eldv'rlv, hungry-looking Irishman arrives 
at luncheon-tiiup, and it is impossible for tho kind-hearted 
young b(vsU‘!“8, with her country ideas, not to ask him to share 
it. It Kcems to her that tio rea.sonable being wants a curacy, 
and that ibo old vicar will Imvo to stay for ever looking for one. 
Happily, be is rccallc-il liocau^o no one can bo found to take his 
Kiindny duty, and he is rephuted by a lady in soarcb of a govornoss. ^ 
Itoforo inviting hpr.««'lf, .she had put in an adverti.seinont lo clinch 
matUu's, and prevent tho possibility of being refused. Tho hall door 
Ih)U now rhi'pJ all day long, and the sisrvants are fully occupied 
in ahovving candidubis upstairs and out again, l^etters nav'c to be 
posted at every hour of tin* day and night, and that in the district 
oilirc, as Cfmntrv people have a pri'jiulice against pilhir-boxos and 
fancy the contonis are never delivered. The parlourmaid falls ill 
and the lioiisemahl gives warning; the cook, who is dibhonast and 
incompetent, remains. Now como.s n letter Irom two pretty lively 
girks, saying that, if tlieir dear cousin would only lake them in for a 
few weeks, they would have “such fun,” and would promise not to 
give one hit of trouble, as their aunt will chaperon them every- 
wlieri'. All they want is bed and breakfast like a City clerk; 
but kd means returning at three o'clock every morning, and 
breakfast means a aeparato meal at half-past ten, which tho lady of 
the. house has to see ailor herHulf, othervvi.se the day’s work would 
ui'ver be. got through by tho seiTants. One of the girls bocomea 
engaged, and her mother tends Iho hoslesa a hamper of cabbages. 
Without any warning tw'o schoollioya iie.vt arrive; scarlatina has 
broken out at the college and their baby bi'Other at homo is in 
mea.sk‘S. Naturally they are not in tho least nillicted, and prepare 
lo enjoy themselves thoroughly. t)no or two bolstering match o.s 
lenvo mure feathers in the corners of tho room than in tho 
piUow.s, but the k'St part, the down, Hies out of the windows. 
The tarvod ivory paper-knives make capital Hhi'eiiig-liorn.s, and do 
not lust too long ; the best use lo make of ink is lo spill it, and it 
is quite necessary lo have a couple of squirts to aniuso thcmselvca 
with in the moruing w Idle waiting for breakfa.'st. If tlm school- 
boys lire niipehievoiis, the liel]»less widow who comes up oil 
business is almost more intolernblc. {She iisk.s adv ice upon every 
.'«nlijeet under the sun, from how lo invest her money down to 
the 'projH r kind of boot-laces to get for Harry. She never has tho 
eonuet addre.«s of any person she wishes to go and si'C, or of any 
sli(ip at which she vviuils to make purchases, nor can .sho over 
juasler the dith'.rence between Oxford ( ■irons and I'iccadilly Circus, 
or belwi'cn King's ('ru».H and ('haring (jro,‘«. She sends in 
coiintlt^ss parcels “ lo be paid (»n deliveiy,” but invariably lorgeU 
to Ic.ave tho money for tlieni. Kvorv cabman sho hires receive.s an 
iiinbrella in adilition to hi.s fare; anil many a fruitless inquii’y has 
to bo made at Scotland Yard. 

When the season is over the youiig couple awake to tho atartliug 
fact that, owing lo some mvstci*.v)Uto dis]>eusation of Provideneo, not 

j' ^1. • . 1. . . . 4i..v mu* 


she has come to town to buy. The ii suli i.-* that a veiy considerable 
ciuMpic has lo be «irav\n. and tiiat the di\*M.sirjg-ro(iiu is promoted to 
tho dignity of a guest -ehamber. Hie iiunl a^ri\e.^; Uiere is iiiurh 
display of fMithu'iti.“*Lic. idle<*lion annd.-t llm pile ol luixtM ami other 
lillor that block the narrow liall, the pn-ssage, and the stairs, whilst 
in the background Iooiiim helpless and unprov ah'd lor an unexpected 
addition in the shape of a Fiencli iimid. ibit, uiiabnshcd, the 
Bjlf-invited visitor explains that she has bruiight h'rUelto with 
her, aud hopes her dear more does not mind, and that if there is 


tor vvJiimi they do not rare in the least, and whom they never would 
have dreamed of nskbig. Indeed, now they think of it, they are not 
coiisriouB of Imvii.g invited a single ei'ealiire. The girl whoso novor 
absent lover bored them to death was certainly not asked, nor yet tho 
old Indy who pul iriM-ls in their boots, and insisted on evening prayers. 
The Spirilunlkt w ho took unto himsolf flcvenother spirits, and who 
broke the leg of tlicir be.st oak table, was Bolf-invilod ; flo was the 
lady w ho kept her room for a vve.c'k while a new sot of tooth was 
being pr(qvared for her, iind then for tinoihor week trying some 


no cuphoainl in which slu^ I'an he put, they svill now go out and look : cosmetic, which turned out disubtrously and prevented hor appear- 
for a room inlli’ neigh Ixnirliood. She loiind that .'>he rt'ally had hj ; ance lo thi* outer world. The little bride saw too much of her, B8 she 
much to do and was so eahily knocked up vviicii without pioper was compelled lo rend aloud by tho lirelighfc for her enlertuiiimOut. 
attondnuci', that l‘■riseU^• in tlio long run would savo trouble ; I What a ble.ssing it is to bo able at last to shut up house and go 
besidos.itwasnecessni v to Id liej’.-i*e tlieJii.sliion.sath'a.'itonriMiyear. 1 away for a run, and to hnvo found an honest charwoman to take 
Uy and by the Imsbiind return.*?, for the lirst limo he diu‘s .«-»> charge o( everv thing! Jbit there w no poaco even yet for the 


almost roliiciautly, and no wonder, lor the evening drag.s along 
W'oarily in convulsive iiUcinpls at con ver-sa lion. The host and 
hostess, obliged to lay aside tlieir iiMial «)ccii])tttioiis, and nut even 
able to talk Iredy IoVmcIi other, are conipcUed to liyicn willi uii 
appearance ot interest to tiresome ilelails of nil tlie coiunib.sions 
which have to bij e.Kecuted, and to tlie anlicipaled liom»r.s 
of the dentist’s back parlour. Meantime, kriselle lias licea 
giving herself airs downstairs and teaching the servants to 
bo abovo thuir places and discoiitanted with their food. Sho 


doomed span' room. The young lady whuso visit in the spring 
turned out such a signal success i.s now going to bo married, and 
writes lo say she is sure lier dear cousin will allow her to oring 
mamnm up to order tlio trousseau. They do noi iu tho least mind 
that Iheni are no servants or that the kitchen is being whitewashed. 
They will bring tlieir own maid and man, who can do every thing' 
'J’ho unhappy pu.'^sessors of this ]X)pular house groan in spirit, but 
tboj are as helpless against an exiMirieucHcl woman of the world os 
they were against the girl who camo to got music lessons and made 


has ohserved diver.^ shortcomiugs of ninnugement, and picked up life unondnrahlo with the exercises she sang all day long out of 
uumberhiss pieces of gossip, which will bo duly retailed and. tune. Jlut ix^rhaps their Iroubloa Jmve one good etlect. Thehus- 
.'‘XNggeratod to her luislrc&a, who will thus be preiMiivd. to ' ’ ’ ’ ' ' 

give liitits niid good advice lo her pu/./lod and distracted hostess. ! 

J''iventually tlio day arrives on vviiich it has been arranged ^ 
that tho iinwtdcome v iaitoi-s are lo take their departure. The j 
niAster of the house, with natural politeness, says as many I 
civil things as ho can possibly force his tongue to utter, ! 
as he bids good* by after breakhvst. All through the day 8 work j 
visions of tho quiet happy evening awaiting him pass licfore his 
eyes. He indulges iu u hauboni to roach home half an b‘>ar , 

Hoonor, and then finds that the convontionul regrets ho expressed ' 
in the morning with so much ditliculty luivo been taken udvan- 


iiiiiid ab.**! lutely welcomes with olliision the mother-in-law, the 
monthly nurse, ond the baby, who oircctualty put an end to tbo 
oxistenco of tho spare room. 


KFJ1L£ COLLKGK CUAFKL. 

rpiiJi! completion of the chapel of Kelde Colloge, Oxford, is am 
incident of which, whatever his own views ms|f be, no condidit 
can deny tho uuportance, whothor be looks upon it in iu“ 
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academic, ite 6ccle«iadtical, or its ardiitoctural relaiious. It ia 
ten years since John Keblu died— for some portion of hla life a 
resident Fellow, but for a longer one a country vicar — and bis 
name and memory are ah*eady living at Oxford in a foundation 
which, both by the buildings raised or contracted for, and by the 
body of students who already use those buildings, 1ms lufulo its 
IK^sition good among the icu*eniOst collogna. This fact is very 
bignificant as to Kcblc's own character ami iuilucncc; but it is 
perhaps I'ven mon^ significant as to the power and teijacity of the 
principles of which his whole ciirc^r was a proclamalioii, with the 
incideiitiil and personal rtBull of that cavetir ending neither in 
dose, deanery, nor palace, but in the viotinigo of a living of which 
tho patron had been hia own pupil. 'I'htTcj was no ejttirnal com- 
pulsion to found a college in Oxford, or cls<5wLci»,*, in his liomuir ; 
on the contrary, the idea was, in many risliy. The money 

might not lio forthcoming j the Univcrslly uf Oxford might re- 
pudiate tho new comer; or the cx}»ccti‘d uiulergr.iduatea 
might refuao tho invitation. Any iintowanl accident might 
have marred tho whole uriclertiiliing. These dinigiT.i have, how- 
ever, all heen so completely ovorcoiiu^ by tho biniplo pro- 
cess of going on in ditrogard of them, that llio wcu’st ill 
fortune of which lieblc Ctdlego can now coiupluin is that it is 
not proof against a mildly invidious r(‘fmin (jf criliclsiu, as ‘‘ one- 
aidea,” partisan,” and so forth. This opposition rests no doubt 
upon a Bubstratuiu of material fact; for it la certain that, whihi iho 
(Oxford of the lust half-century liaa been Huccehsivoly tho lu ad- 
<juarters of Hlrongly dotined and antagonistic particf^, only one of 
these parties has struck out tho idea of putting its liaiids into its 
own pockets in order, at its own oxpensi*, 1(3 create its own college; 
while the invention of other parli<*s hiis been limited to reshajfmg 
those oxisfing college.s for Avhieli pveccjding ages paid, and to criti- 
cizing tho tnolivea and tho results* of Iho Keble oxp(‘rimi nt. We 
shall not examine the cheap living and high teaching which arc, 
80 we are told, the special teature of the ud\ »'nluro; for our pre- 
.sent object is to call atteiiliuu to tlm very coiispiciioua addition 
iimde, by tho singular iijiiiiilicencc of a donor \v)io did not live to 
ee© it oomplotod, to the Keblo pile, of whieh this week has W'it- 
Ii»'.si 3 i*d the opening. Jt was in order to .aj)preciatL* l!ie, idea which 
dominated tliLs ulfering tliat wo ha\e reli:n’(*d lo the phenomenon 
of such a college having becu created in so brief a lime, and in 
honour i»f a man whose cliaracteristic excclleiico was the absolute 
opp(3aite uf popidnrily scL'king. 

Kdblc Ooljegc Ohupcl, with its conspicuous heiglil. is not only tlio 
leading hjature of iJie wdude body of buildings, l>ut it liat brought 
the lower ranges which hitherlo composed tlie coIh‘g4* into an 
intelligihlo order, to the detnm(‘iitof much crjlicism wliich has 
IxTn oilered, in t^rgotfiilncsa that a ([uadnuiglo which lias been 
composed wdth the intent am of oontra.stiiig the massive bulks of 
Chapel, llall, ami Library with the more luimhle prnporlicms 
appropriate to a series of students’ lodgings must, bO long as f)fih 
tho Irtttor are in exintonco, look low and mean. 'Puesday not only 
saw tho Chapel opened, hut the lii’bt stone laid of a library anil 
hull of oquivaknt dimojisioiis, duo to anonymous generosity, w hich 
are to occupy tho bt ill unfinished bide of the rpnidrangle.* When 
llic.se arc completed, no doubt the ilrti^t^c estimate f.u’iiied of tlio 
cunipusilion as it now pj-esenta itself wdll have again to l>c re- 
formed. Tho criticism of the maleniil adoptoil r<‘iiiaui», and 
in this w'c recogiiizo both a right and a wrong. 'I’ln? objoc- 
tioiis which li£i\o been raised, uHcv tlu' experiences of the perishable 
naiiire of CxUu'd btono, lo the use of ved brick wen*, idle pi’*\iudic(j, 
and no good reiison could be given for refusing to relieve, as wa.s 
common in tho liffcenlli and sixLeeiith conluries, tlio dominant lino 
with occasional patterns of tUher coloui*s. I hit ^Ji\ liiillertield has 
certeinly raised what should have been an accessory into a leading 
ciiararterislic, and lia.<», by tlw‘ rt'peatetl hlivaks and chevrons 
of white bricks — a material unknown to our ancestors — much 
imperilled the scholarlikc sobriety wdiicli belongs to our charncter- 
iatic collegiate architecture when carried out in red brick by builders 
Jiko those of Quoou s College, Cambridge, of the socoud court of St. 
.lolin's, and of Magdalen, »iu(‘.o ila restiiralion. Time of course will 
help to mellow tliis (Mirly colouring, and we hone for compensation 
in the more chastened treatment of luaterirus in tlm ilnll and 
idbniry. KebleCbapel is built in general confoniiity with the middle 
or Kdwai'diaii style of CbahiCjand upon au «^xcet*dingly simple plan, 
ooiisisliug of a pHrallologram w'ith a rcces.s or sinall tran.'rcpt for 
the organ on the aoulli, and uf u porch open to the interior at the 
W'estoru oxlrcmity of the sumo side. This apartment is boldly 
groined, and w'ear& an aspect of Htatelv spaciousness in excess of 
its absolute dimensions. It is about as broad, though not so long, 
iiH Guildhall, Loudon; but w'^e do not suppose that any one who 
luid seen the two would Hup)io.so tlml it w’a.s the snmlJer chnuiber. 
Jleforc we examine the decorntious wo have » word to say upon its 
'.general arrangeinentfl. A collogo chapel, us any ono couveri^nt 
with ccclesitiBtical archilecluro is well .awai'o, has ite own distiiic** 
live plan, oortelativo to, but widely dislinguislmblo from, that of a 
parish church. The latter comprist.*.^ a navo fur worshijipers with 
seats looking onstwaid, and a chancel or choir for the immediate 
miiiistors, with stalls or seats facing eadi other, and ranging 
lengthways down tho building, in a college the members — both 
Fellows or tutors and students— are treated, at all events while at 
worship, as a religious corporation ; so the nave of tho parish 
church shrinks into an antc-chapel, which is either kept empty for 
nntsterings and other uses for which suck an open area is found to 
1 m peculiarly convenient, or lent for tho worslup of straYigm and 
dependents. On thp other hand, the longer space of the build- 
ing, reprefsntixig the chancel and parted from tho ante-chapol 


by eomo screen, is known as the " chapel ^ proper, ami is fitted 
leugUiways with the seats which the members of the hpdsa 
occupy; the stalls pf the chief oiiicers, like those of tno 
dean and sub-dean in a cailiedral, being returned to the wos^ 
ward, 'riiis aiTaiigemout is not only most Cot)««3nant with tradi- 
tionary practiccj, but is found bv practical discipliiiarians to b® 
pccnliariy couvtrniviii, from iLo olhcrwisH unattaiuablo op])t»i*tuility 
whii’h it glvcA iluMu of ciililiiding their youngtur charges. Accord- 
ingly the modern rhap' Ls of J^xi'ter Oollego and of JSt, .lohn’s, 
Gaiubiidge, by Sir iiiibert Scott, as \v« ll as of BallioL and St. 
Augusliue's, Cauterbury, by Mr. Btiileriiold himself, not to 
mention thoj-e oi‘ rniinv .schools, an* arranged upon Iho old plan. At 
Kobltj Colh'gp, liowiA'i-r, the lox’hitoct lias unlbrtunutoly bcou per- 
suaded to abiiiuNju tho <*olle;^iate phiu and — at the oacrilicu of any 
antc-t‘hapol— to lay out bis ari-ii like an ordinary church wd I li a 
uiive fur liiulurgiadu iivi sealed cro.-^sways, u chauccl U^ond for 
the choir, oujI of cuiiveo the sauctiiury ul the east end. >Vo bhall 
accoriliiigly forget I hat v\l* aio d<ialiijg with a college chapel, and 
crilicizu the building as one more new church. 

As such, it is decidedly Hucccissrul in reproducing the minster 
type NNitinu a .single ttiid uuhrohen hull. T}io min.ster, as we havo 
had often to insist, preKtuit.» in its fulLduvolopment the triple arraugo- 
jDcnt of arcade, triloriuia, and ck restory, aud is most perfect wh<m 
the roof is groined. At Ke.blc L'hapd Iho triple cllect is given by 
a lid'ty wall arcading, a range of ivcessc'd imncJs above, and then 
the winduw.s, whicb may bo treale<| a.M, inleinally at all events, a 
cleie.st43ry, tho ea^t and w<'.sl windows standing at the samo 
lioigJit. 'J’ho wall arcading, w ith its frcrpieiit .slender .shafts and 
foliated heinh of white stone, is a gi'uceiul feature in itself; and we 
ivgivt that, out of regard to its vertical feeling, the architect 
)iad jiot foi‘L>riie to employ Lis favourite decoration of longitudind 
particoloured stripes of bricks and pattern-bearing steue. . Tho 
motif of this is tibviously lo bring out the continuity of tlw 
lying behind llie arcadiiig, but the rowiilt id to jar against Iff© 
vertical ollect of the comiiositioii. lleeides, why riioiild vio be 
reminded that the wall behind an internal arcading is continuous, 
when the intention of ^uch a b'lituio is to create a series of spcu'cs 
iMcli Miitulilt! for its iudepondent liealmont within tbo ai*cLLitef;- 
^irul framework ? The tnluriuni-like piinels are tilled with a acrioa 
of Scriptural pictures, presenting Old and New Testaincut ovents, 
in type and antitype executed by ti pieces.^ of jiioi>aic which Mr. 
Ihiltertield has tluj credit of haxing worLe.d out, its spiriidity 
being that, as it is miide up of much huger tc.S'^ene than Vonetiau 
aud oth(‘r similar mo>aics, so it is both more easy and cluMpor 
to produce. Tho burfuce is somewhitl rougli, but this is, at tho 
height at which it is here employed, not at all a delriuiont, whilo 
the general ellect, where iho picture does not catch tho light, is 
curiously like that of tapestry. In fully ivwgni zing the geiUTal 
ellcctiveness of this scricb of pictures, ns well as tho material value 
of the new prooe.ss, we wish that more altcntitjii had been paid to 
tlioaiialomical modelling of the ligures. These are days ofenticiMii, 
and tho less lla^ eye is tempted to exercise that fiu'ulty the more 
eh(*erfully will tin; mind take in the teiwliiiig which .suchivpnP**iita- 
tioiiHare inlemled lo cmivey. 'J’liu lofty' reredoa of fihiba.*4ter, with 
il.s while inarhie rro.'s, v>ne of tho most ciroidi\o features of the 
building. T’he series of mosaic, pictun\s is c£irriod round tiie w'est 
and cast ends, the, central point to the caat over iho altar being a 
quiitrefoil coiitaining a larg(3 silting lipuro of Gur Lord iu 
*• m:i jesty The general ]K''lurc i.'i slntuly, but tbo eJlbct is cer- 
tainly' iiiipaued both by the dull red of the dr<;s» and by the 
heavy yiUow* of tin* aureole behind. This w'aa the pioint at 
wliLcli Mr. liullerlicM might well 1ms e made an uclectio il-u of 
that gold iimsaie wJiieh the lllodera^ emuian mivslev.'* have inherited 
from the i»hler .system, for an aureuhi in reiii glusiy^gold mosaic . 
would have lighted up tho wJiole. ea.‘«i end, and given value by tbo 
contrast lu the subdued Uuies uf ell ibo remaining subjects. Tho 
feature of tho clui]tei which is least wilisfaclory ia certidnly tho 
piiiuted ghi.-s of the e.i.'t window. The delects of drawing which 
tho heavy wooden ligure.n exhibit are rellevod by no harnionloua 
Hpjivklo of colour, for crude unbalanced patched of red and yellow 
arrest tbo eye, w liilo tln^ curiously' alternated blues and yollowa 
of the lowest portion aru cruelly coitHpicuous. This is tbo inoro 
to 1)0 regret ted us woha\e ghu'S-jaujiiei-s Jroiii W'liuso studios far 
di Demit work would have proceedod. 

A*4 we have indicated, the cliapel sears uUlsitle with con.«pienoiia 
beldne.'j.s over the oilier college buihliii^is. lUplan neccs^itutcd tho 
gfibled ptircli juMing out from tho evljvnie wcstoru part uf the 
south sirle, and th< nxtll; ot tliis J.s th.d a too sharp voriical line is 
produced when the ejevaliuri is i^ccu at full iiice. A piuject- 
ing itrii'l or turret at tlie corner would hsi\c luirnnniized the d\er- 
abrupt juncture. 


si(;noi? hossi. 

“ iMLETOy'' tragedy in nix acts, by ^ViHiam Shakspoare^ 
•* tradolta o ridoila per hi .^cena llaJmDa da C. Huscani/' has 
been performed by tSignor It is pcrlmpa of little, uiatter 

whotlier tbo play "is arranged in five acta ov in fiX ; but wo may 
fairly find fault wdth whoever is responsible for the production of 
bignop Ruaconi's text and the English veiVion pirinted by shlo 
with it. The simple method of piintiug SliakspeareV us 
if they were prose has been for the inuat part adoptexl; but 
here and tliow »ShakspcajVd words are iinprovud upon, aud ther® 
occur staiiding discrciiaucies botweeu the Malian azid the English 
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text. For in8t.atjre, “lo, lA, e con me Marcello,^ becomes “A 
picH^o of him, and Marcellus alao *’ ; and ** Em un uomo perfetto ^ 
& rendered by lie waa a inaii take him for all in all’' ; the roat o£ 
the ^vell-knuwn pasang'e h omitted. In other places the compiler 
of the lK)ok hna shown a smhlen nnd laudable desire to disresrard 
Shakspeai*o in order to follow the Italian version exactly. Ijius, 
ill the lyhoat scene, “ Shall I Htrike at it with my purtlsan P ” 
becomod “Dehbo darji^di anlla testa P’’ and appears a^ain in the 
English text as “ Shall 1 knock him on tho head P to which 
Horatio HTplies, ** Yoa, do.” Wo may also fairly object to having 
tmdeamena adveTtisernents thrmt under our 03 os at tlie end of! 
each act. For such iiicoiivoiiiences us those, howi'ver, Signor * 
Rossi is of course nut respon.'^ible, and they oauuut iilibct his per- j 

I 


forniance. 

•Signor Roasi is nn uudouhti*'Uy ingruioii.*^ actor, and bia inge- 


nuity has been shown as much in the gn'iit diUeronco lJt*t\^een his 
first and second renderings of Ihnnlet as in miytliing else. Dn liis 
lir«t appearance he was sulil ring severely from a culd, and every' 
allowance had to bo nindo fur the difnculties to which Im was un- 
willing to yield. Hut tli'i e.\ir:ivagnuce.s which marked his first 
pcrforinunco can hardly liave been the olfect of a c(*Ul ; and wo 
may either suppose that lh(*y were tuned iluwn on the second oc- 
casion in cnn6«f|u<m<M of wlint was said about them in the pi-eas, 
or that the actor is anxious to show hiniscli' c:ijiablo of playing tho 
Slime character in difl'enniL ways, ll wassuhl in Paris iliat •Signor 
Ihjssi gave out that ho uovt;r lv?»c\v, when he went on tin? se»‘Mc, how | 
he Wfia going to repivsenl tlic. chnriwter he phiyod ; ami if this is ; 
Ills method, any iinioiuit of variatiuu in hi.'a p».*iiuriimnces is of , 
coumi to bo oxi'ccted. \\ Jjetl)4T tho morhod i.-. a good luie or not i 
if. anotlior tpicsiioii. (h rLniu main lentmvs in liuili ilu* first and ’ 
tho .*^ccond pcri'orjiuuicc of Signor Uo-.-i n'\ IJamh't weie, Jiowever, ! 
iiccessoply tho same. As tav oin- can judge of an actor’s con- ; 
co^jtiuii of a chnvHcter from what he does it on tlm st.ige, I 

Signivr Jhis^i hceni.«» tu liav«3 settled very dctinil^dy the quolion ! 
whether ll.iuilct \ser»j really niad orimt, and repve.sentrt him aa a ' 
dangerous lunatic through a gn'al part id' lliu plav. Again, un 
neither of .Signor Itoivi’s iippi-ar.inroH was tlnav much excuhe to be 
found for (Ipliolm 8 beiiuf that Hamlet was the gla.^^ «)t hisliion . 
aiiJ the mould of hu'm; Iheitj \vu.s not a Inu’e eillu*r of a priiuv’a^ 
dignity or a courtier’s grac^*, and llioru but h w indicntiond u1 • 
a noble mind. (»n other hand, it must be admitted that wJiat : 
ihe actor sets himself to* do he doo.s thoroughly"; iind IViUu hiacon- I 
iluet in the .s<u'ne wiih his motdier it wa.s movi. i-asy bo uiiilerslaiul | 
her alarm tliau it has bism in iho case of pluy.'i'i of Hamlet who • 
have retained more temperance in the laids*’ .f passion. Signor, 
Uofeisi’a gesture lias all the freedom which 01 . •• exweeta fnun a <lia- ! 
linguished Italian actor: but it Ima the gn'st detect of monotony ; ■ 
lor the expression of guat exciteiuwJit Ikj relies allcrnately up.m I 
rulHing and pulling his hair, and upon striking an atlitud.' with both 
uriUB outstretched abo\o his head. 'I’hero is a. want of variety uImi 
in Ilia elocution, which in long sjieeclies isu]>l to he dt‘cidt*<lly tire- 
Ponj€<; he counteract.s its diih’css hy cinplnying a d.'vi<*c which .xoldoni 
fail-s to cotnninnd aj»plauso. Thi.s d« vicc, a Muhli n i-linugi. from a 
.stilted to a familiar tone, and froiu .n .“low to a rapid utterance, 
may on Bome occaBions be eiuploycd with go(ul ellcct ; but by inni- 
Bt.'iiit use it degoneratcH into a nicr^^ trick. Having sjxid lhu?.much , 
of the general iinpie.-4.siou proiluceil by .Signor Itossi’s melliod, we ^ 
limy go on to con.sider )ii.s pcrluiimmccj of Hamlet in n oro detail. | 

Ilia apfwiarauco in the lirst act, when, from the arranpuiiieiit of i 
the Btrtgo uB well ns from the importance of his character, he is the j 
liguro which at once atiract.s attention, is m.^rkiMl by an intenpc 
gloom, wliich nothing lightens or varies I'nr a niunieut, HivS re- I 
coptioii of Horatio, I know you are no truant,’’ is so proftniiidly 
melauclioly that ho .seems to lb»v mourning fur his friend’s iinkis- 
trioiiB dispoMtion, and even the excitement of hearing that liis 
fiiilier’a guoBt has appeared hardly luake.s a break in the, uionotonv" i 
of his dcBjmlr. AVhen lh(3 (iho.sL appears to him, liovvevi'r, Im dis- 1 
plays a good deal of i»x<'ite,ment ; so iimeli that., wdien it has dis- 
appeareu, ho falls 11 at on the giound and spi aka part of the. ensuing j 
speech in that position. 'I’he words “ 'l'hcri*’.s ncA-r a villain t 
dwelling in all T>enmivk 1ml he's an arrant knave ” are not giv.*n j 
in .Signor Rossis vor.^ion, and “Vim'll reveal it,” in unewor (u j 
Horatio’s dciiuind for the (i host's news, becomes meifly “Nun] 
posso.” Fart of the mhircs.s to the f.dlovv in iJie cclLirago is, how- 1 
over, retained, and delivered witli satli«*ieut v\ildne.H.s ; but, oddly ' 
miougli, it is to tho (ilio.sl, not to Horatio and lllarcellus, that the | 
command to shift tho ground is ud<lro.“.-ed. The cm tain falls upon 
Jlamlcfc administering the oalh of aecresy to .Mavecllus and 
Horatio. 

In ilic Hceno of tho ^ccond sict with Polonius f:ign<»r Rosmi sIiowb : 
nil approcintion of Hamlets ironlc.'il huniuiir, but he givt*.** it a 
etraiige element of .-:iv agerv ; and ihruiigli tins not thero are | 
various dejiarturos from its ordinary hiiHue.-s vihicli iij»pear un- I 
ivjUKvmible. l\donliH’rt‘‘ Still harping <m iiiy dangliter” j» a 4 ldro.sj;ed | 
to Uoseiioranti'. and (luililcnstevn, and it i.s not of tho player but of j 
Hainlot that the words “ Rook wheihoi* he has not turned hi.-* 
colour and liua tears in ’0 eves” are spolsen. The linal soliloquy is 
delivered W'itli considcraGlo strength, but tho ajijieal to tho 
jiUdii-fice 1.4 far loo ohvions when the tictwr at ** U — H — Vciidotta” 
c.uues down to the footlights and . laTidM in liin favourito posture 
v\ 5th his irm‘; .spread out ; and tliroughout the spotseh there is top 
much beatiUg 01 ilw heuil and le-.iiing of th«j hair. Tli« scene with 
Ophelia i:i given, siratigdy c.uough, with a certain taiu»)iie.s3, with 
the air of u. man delivering a iiioiid discourse rather than of one in 
p'cat excitement. This, liowevur, is inUin*npted «t “ V(»stro pndro 
e in casa ? ” after which teignor Ttossi lljng.«4 open the door at the 


Imck tlirough which he hae seen Pelonies, and eHeS; presamaUj 
after his retroatang flg^ire, Lot the doors be shnt tmoB hiA.” 

I’erhaps the greatest difference hot ween Signor Kossi’a first and 
second performances has been olwcrvod in the play scene. On both 
occasions ho kept up, in which there can he little doubt that he is 
right, a re.“tlesa and excited demeanour; and on both occasions 
tho actor's oxccstdvuly tiresome habit of beginning and intesmipting 
every one of hi.s spccclicH with variou.Bly intonated exolamations ^ 
ah t and eh I wus exhibited at its worst. On his first appearance^ 
liowever, Signor Rossi adopted a very singular manner of express- 
ing hi.s trimnjih after the King’s flight; he walked to the throne 
and sat down in it, kicking m> both his legs in tho air and clapping 
luH hands wildly logclhci-. I’hi.B action lie judiciously omitted on 
his 0L‘ct»nd appearance, when ho also modified the remarkably 
liuh'ons dross which ho at tir.st wore, hiignor Rossi makes a 
dop.arluin whi(‘h, whuther wise or not, certainly attracts attontioni 
from I'.nglish trnrlitiou.s in the speech about tho recorder^ which 
ho dclivei'a wil.hoiii any appearance of ovcitemont, hamling tho 
iu;»lriiiui‘iit ))jick to Roscncranlz at the end of the spoc/Ch with a 

iriibdnod huigh. 

ill the .‘icono botvveou Hamlet and Lis mother both Sicnor 
Ro-jfd'ft best and worst qn!ditit\s arc brought out stroDglj'. it is 
diflieult lu iidmiro the brutality with winch ho drags her about 
till* sLijgo .Slid tear.^ the King’s iiiini.'itaro from her to skimp on it 
with wild I'urv ; and um* cannot hut think the skill of gestui'O with 
which Im iiiiitatt's tho I'/ird.s ainl “ the fainoua ape/* in ono of tho 
MpiM-cht-H geiuMully omilled, misplaco.l. On the other hand, the 
iMitvciity to his niotln*r to nqa'iit was given with true fading. Itt 
tlie gr.HV»*vari hci-mo J^ignur Rossi’s diai-ourso ovoi* tho skull was 
iniirKed by iln‘ sjiiiio duliu-ss and air of preaching which wo have 
befure uli-ervcd, nnd then* was a want of passion in tho struggle 
witli l.a«’it.i*y. Theactur'.s ])(‘rfornianco in the last scone hita, as 
far a.s 4 ‘\ticuiiun wont, a good deal of imuit. Tho aiTangcment of 
tluj scene i« curious, lldbrii the Iciicing tmsaiilt there are two 
spciiclies ins.Tifl, wliicli wo will give in tho English version: — 

JloHATio (iM Il.iiiilrl). My I'.rd, do tinl. 

II v^1l.l T. M\ tnciid, iiiukour i:v)Mq)('.l:; lue, UuL it' I nm I)i!tray0d mmo will 
Ciij«)\ my fli'nt'i. 

M’hiis Hanik t i.s t'vichmtl}' ]nv*pnred fur the treachery upon which 
ho aftovwiiKls rtO loudly o\cl:»ini.s. •When Jjiierli's sucoondn in 
touching llainkd, tlio prince disfinus him and oUbrs him ids own 
toil. 'J hell coinr-s this dialogn** : — 

1. M IM I s. Why, 3 nu give me yuiir h'il. 

II \ MI I I*. Yl s/ 

L \ i iMi s, 1 am lost. 

When linortos has toM H.amkd. tlio story of tho j)lot, the prince 
rii.%hes on tlu* Jving, and, blioneiiing hi.'i hold on the foil, stabs him 
with 11 Iiiukli.indiMl blow, after wiiicli ho stands over him and 
coiimols him to ilrink what remains in the poisoned goblet. Tho 
jioiekni HH with vvliieU the King, wiio is iiul ho dLsahled that he 
caimoi.«tand up, .'--ubnuts to t Ids is nmmrkablo; [wrJuips he felt that, 
im ho was wmindetl to deutli, it ni.'iMered little wholher he drank 
the poi. on or not. Llamlel, having completed this biiHim'.'iii, 
staggei'ii to llu.‘ throne nnd die.'<, |»rophft.‘*yiug the reign of Fortin- 
hiv..s in a spci'cli which, it may b(j oUst rved, is omitted in the pub- 
lic lied V el Sion. 

Wii have said iii.tldng of th<4 vdher netors concw*ned with Signor 
Uo.«si in the performunoo of Jiif.nh nmX beyond the fact that 
they knew iln ir }iarts there i» nollung to bo said about them. It 
.•^ei'ins lu ns tljat. Signor Ito.Nsi liiin.self iiiight do wisely to appear 
in .some ftiiong meludramatic pari. He would inidoubtedl)" uiake 
hi.s peribriiiancos more .acceptable il lie would speak his words 
vviiliuiit the iiiarlienliite cries which cunstuuily disiiguro hi& 
utterance. 


TIIF. ItATTO^TALi: Ob' JIIRACLKS. 

rr'^llF. lime has evidmilly niTived when Ohrifltiau imologiflts must 
^ ivviesv their position in regard to miracles. The ri^.vohition 
whieh bus taken place vvillun the. In.^t few yenm in tho domain 
(•f ]dnsie,;il .Mcicnce, if in .sumo rchpects it makes tho defence of 
miracle.^ eji'd«*r, vmiders at tho Hiimo lime a change of front 
ah-olul»*Jy incjvitabk*. Some of the old arguments have iH'come 
imt only ob-solote, but mischievou.-*, and ev'cn iliost^ which are soniid 
niu.-t Imj reciirit in oixler tv) bring tlnnu into harmony with tho 
changed aspect which nature piiisenls to the scientific oye in tho 
light of recent di.'-cowries, that of evolution in particulai*. This baa 
been c.nfor'aai so strikingly in an article on miracles in the new 
miinbor of the Churth (iunrfcrhf IfcvirWy that wo moke no apology 
to our readers for calling attention to it. 

Thcj lii-Ht thing to be done in such a review as wu have wiggcstod 
is to discnc umber the defenco of inivaclc.s of argnments which aro 
dearly untenable. And wo will begin with ono which tho writer 
of tho uiiicic, prububly fur vvarit of space, dismisst^s in a short 
paragi'dph, and which can claim among its advocates some great 
nain(*s —among thn re.^t that of Ih*. Mozley; we mean the dis- 
tinction .sought lo be established between the mimclos of .Scripture 
and what arc calloil ccdc.sianlical niiincles. We have no objection 
at all to tlie rejection of any or all of the so-called eoclcsiastieal 
mimclcs on their merits. What we object to, ns utterly in*- 
admissible from a logical point of view and rubnous as a 

matter of tactics, is the setting up of an arbitrary line 

ou one .>iide of which miracles ore freely aocepted, on 

the other rigidly e.xcluded. Hr. Mosley, in kli ^generally 
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«le(ir aod pcnimML aigiunent for nurAclesi lfty» down a ni^lMr 
4a teitft by wbiob^ aa he thmiaii the mixacles of Sorif tore 
may ha dlBthognuihed ftom all others. !Bat when tliese teets ate 
4axfimined they prove to he quite illueory. Let ua look at one or 
two of them. ” Wildness/* puerile cjctravagance/* "grotesqi^e- 
nese and absurdity’’ mark^ he thinlis, the class of non-ecriptunil 
minicles. This is certainly true of some, perhaps of inost^ of the eccle- 
siastical miracleB; hut it is by no means true of all. On the other 
hand^ these same tests supply the favourite ohieciions of acepticism 
a^inet sevoral of the miracles of the Bib)o ; uucli as tlio apeoddng 
of the serpent to Eve, and of the ass to Balaam ; the traiistbriuation 
of the rod of Moses into a serpent, which devoured the tra,nnformed 
rods of the nuqricians and then ret unicd to its funner sbapo; the 
destruction of the children which mucked Elisha; and the resur- 
rection of a corpse which Lad aftorw'ai'da accidentally touched hia 
lifeless bones. It is elcar/therefore, that wlnit looks liko extrava- 
gance and absurdity cannot be admitted as a valid test, Hinco it 
proves too much. Dr. Muzley, indeed, eudeavoura to rid of 
this objection by contrasting^ ** the quantity luid the proportion ” of 
mimoles of an eccentric t^'pe ” reandod in occlc.siuslical history 
with those of the same class recuivLod in tho Bible. But nut this 
to Ibiiget the fact that the Bible miracles are merely an inspin^d 
selection out of a Inr^i^o muss of allepred mimclea r' Not to dwell on 
tho miradcB of tho Apocryphal Uospels, the author of llie Eoiu'th 
Gospel states explicitly that the miracles recorded by himself tire 
but a iVuctional part of those which ho hud witneased. Oii tho 
othor hand, a selccliou mi>rht easily be made of post-apo.slolic 
miracles which would answer all Dr. iMozloy s tests. It wouhl l)e 
diiBcult, for example, to suminuii a wilnobs more eumjiotoiit in every 
way to give satisfiictory evidence as to any mutter which fell 
within the range of hia own experience than St. Augustliiu oJ‘ 
HiplKi. Now 6t. Augustine Ix-tira witness to the reality of I'oveml 
miracles which were allogod to have occurred in his neighbijtivliood 
during bis lifetimo ; and ho doclaivs, in parlicukr, that bo behold 
ono ol those miracles wdth his own eyes. Anibru.-iO, Jn.'nicus, tmd 
other great names hear similar lestlmuny ; and, if siijuiuarily 
lejoct their evidence moinly because it eomej inlu co]bf»i«ai wilfi 
some arbitrary assiimptiuii uf our own, wo idiull iiiid it rather 
diiUcult, as tho writer of tho urticlo in the (lum h Quartali/ 
Mfvievi nnninds us, to tnalfo uny eireittivo nuswer to the prort}*'3«'d 
acrptic wlicn ho proposes to cjutv tho principle a liLllo furtluT, 
and deal in liko nianuer with St, IVul.” Wo repeat that we arc 
not at present passing jiulgiiunit on this cbaraelor or eredibiiily of ' 
any of iho (scclesiasticai niivaclea; wo are only pointing oni the 
.iinreasoniiblencsaa and the dniii^ev of rejecting theni in the lump, lot 
on their merits, but in ubcdioBce to u cuiion of otitioiMu which 
will not bear invoaligalion. The anonymous author of iSuper^ 
Mturfdllilifftm and aoveral other wit era of nqmte havo aimed at tho 
miracles of tlio Bible, and wdlh considorablo elli.ct, tho avgumouts 
usually advano.ed gainst eedosiasticAl miriadcs ; a J«ict which illu>«- 
tratCB tho proverbial danger of playing with cnlgod tools, it is 
better to luimit frankly and at oiico the impus.Aibility of laving down 
any criteria which shall include all tho Biblical miruclcH and ex- 
clude all the ecclcsiastic.'tl. 

One of tho most jierplcxing objections iigainst miracles U llio 
diihcidty of distinguishing tlioso wliioh are of Divine tu-igui from 
ihoBO which are tho x'Obult of Sutunic agoney. tferiplnre ndniits 
the reality of tho lalU'r ciubs a.s distinctly a.s that of the former, 
and it is therefore with con.sidei-ablc plausibility that llio ns'^uilanl. 
of tho doctrine of miracles urgea tlio impobsibility of accept iug 
miraculous pheiiomenu, granting their exiislonco, as e\tdeneo 
of Divine intervention. May they not point, on the. contrary, 
it is asked, to the intervention of uu evil spirit p 'I’lio wiitor 
of tho article in the Church (luftrUrhj admit.) that the autliur 
of Supernatural lidiyion “ has hen? hit upon it wenk point 
in our modern theology, and with groat iugeniiity hius drhoii his 
attack home.” The fact is that Oalvinism has largely dislorled, 
wherever it has prevailed, the features of the CMiribiian faith, ami 
among those distortions is its polemical use of the argument frtnii 
minuses. In the Cidvinistie system Christianity Is narrowed down 
to the delivorouce of u revelation from God to man, TTii.s lie in 
supposed to have douo some eighteen centuries ago; tlm Bible 
eontahiB that rovolatiun, and Luniaii redemption cuubibts in tho 
aubjeotive appreheueiuu and appixjpriatioii by iiiaii of the truths 
COOtAinod m the inspired volume. no. sole /viwon d'etre of miracle^, 
therefore, is to attest the Dtv iiio origin of the revelation, and, having 
fuMlled tliis function, they naturally ccastM with tho cio±:oef the 
canonof Scripture. ThoOalviniBlhasIluisauobviousreasoniorrejoi'.t- 
ing all postruposiolic miraclt'U ; but thori.'sult has been to throw' on 
the doctrine uf mlr&cles a burden which tliut doctrine wa^ never 
iutendodj and which it is in iuct incompetent, to support. Mimclcs 
are thus isolated not only fjoin ell other acts of Diviuo IVovidonco 
in luitUTo, but even from tho lnw» and rules of Divine uctiou in Uio 
sphere of grace. They aro in coulrudiction not merely to tho 
oottxse of nature, but quite as much to tlio course of the Divine 
action generally. This is the iirst iUbtortipn of tho miracle by Cal- 
viniaiu; and the second consiuts iu wrenching it Bom its true 
meaning and import. Its o.viBtenco an<l eignitiennee iu‘e strictly 
limited to its evidential value. Unless it can be to bu the 

Divine certifi<«ile of some revealed docUint*, a miracle is on Onl- 
vinietic principlee simply incredible. 

Of coarse the writtffof the article in the Omreh Quarttrlp 
jReview does not deny tkit mivacks form, and were intondod to 
form, an important element in tho nia&s of evidemee on which 
Ohriftthuuty rests. . What he does deny is that evidence is their 
ftmKJ jjurposd and chief end. The lioeuiTectiou of our Loxd^ 


for example, is, ono of the jpvat aTgqmenta for the tnittiofhie 

a on, and has constantly rH)en appealed to os sueli by Cbxiefian 
gistfifrom Bt, Paul dowmwaras. Yet the diief mix^ae .of 
our Lord's lesurmction w'as not to furnish credentuua raf 
truth of his missioii, but to rcgenonite humanity-— a worir in 
which his rosurreciion from thedead wiis a necessary link. The truth, 
howov^, is that, as the writer of the article Las well expressed it^ 

I* wo must look at rov^ilation, not as a system of doctrines contained 
in an insjiired Iviok, but as a scries of complex historical ihets.” 

“ Christianity is a very complex historical fact, wiUt a vast miilli- 
plicity of ufi()ectd ; and what wo have to do tberaforo in eifling 
the evidence of its origin is to view it as a whole and sum up the 
gcnenil impression. If that impreo^ion shows that, rc^gardt^ as att 
organized institution, it is on tho whole, from tirst to last, on tho 
side of wlhaUn'or conduces to Uic hoiiour of God and ihu hirppinoBS 
of man, Uion it is evident that it is from God, und it tbllows of 
course tiiat its miracles must bo from God also. This gets rid of 
the objection ugaiiist mirmdes from the asBumed iix)|K)BBibility of 
diilertMjtijif.ing Divine miraclea from those >vroiight by the agency 
of ovil spirits. “It is not us ntti'.stj’!g a me^siigo that a miraole 
has uvidenLial vnluo, but merely as one out of many elementa in a 
complex historical lact.” Our Lonl, indtcd, oime or twice ap- 
jjealed to his mimcle» aft twidenring thi*. divinity of his itiiafloti; ' 
bpt it is remark! tble that ho invariably rethwid to work a miracle to 
ctuivince bis adversaries, and this when ho was pointedly invited 
to do BO. Nay, more, iu tho stoij* of Dives and Lazarus ho lays 
it duw'ji as a kind of theological axiom that rairaclcB are of Ihom- 
solves iusuilicient to eslabJii^h the reality of a spiritual world. 

Jf they hear not Mose.s »uitl tho Pi-opbets, neither will they be 
per.^-uaded ihou^rh ouc? ro'^o from tJjo dead.’* MirflclcBare thus seen 
to Iw only ouo elemouL iu the viWt niiifs of proof which guarantees 
the JUviiie origin of (Christianity, and Christianity is so completely 
opposed to tho DoviTs work that it wouhl Ihj iiTational to mippose 
thui Christ iiiu mirades could bo ibo ro.»ult of Satanic ageuny. 
Thia in, in fact, our Lord’s ow^n iiiiswrr to ii similar objection, when 
bo iiointofl out the ab»untily of HiijipoMug that tho Devil would 
work luirack'S in favour of a }:\htoiiL which was manifestly hostile 
to him. 

But, if wi* avo to vojrot their evuluntial character as the 
of minifies, where shall we look for their chunicU'ristic mark? A 
miracle has biru vurioiwly ddinod as “ an infraction of tho biws of 
luiture,*’ ‘‘ lui e\ent corilrary to the orJ(;r of uaturo,” ** a snsponsiou 
of live laws of nature, ’ mul I he like. The wrilcn* of the arlicto 
rejects all siK'li 'leliriitioua as unteiiiibie idike on thoologiiail and 
s(*ieutitlc groiujivM. Miracles cau m;V(‘r be cither a violation or 
suspejihiuu of any of tho laws of iiaiure. On tho contrary, a 
miracle mu.^t of iiefOhhity postukito tho order of nature as its 
correlate. Gur Lord's waikiug on tho sv*a infilled the co-oxisienco 
of the law of gravitation, for “ gravity is an essential condition to 
the pus.’jibility of walking.” TJic uuinlLTrupled courBo of natural 
Jaws is, iu lact, tijo physical basis on w'hicJi llio doctrine of 
mirneles re?ts. But wdu'U we j-jieal: of **tlie order of nature,” wo 
must, r.-member that tin* phra^* has ii history, and connotes two 
opposite HoJ'tOols of tJiouglit — lliat of tin* ri puori philosophy 
ami th.it of the ISense phihtsoj»hy. Aiscording to the forjucr, 
*• laws of nature *' mean those ultiniftti* priucipk'sof humnii reason 
(o wliii li all the phfijcmoJKi of Jiiiture are in the cud reducible,’* 
'J’he Uutli.H of iirilhmetio und gouiiielry are iiuatniice.? in point. T'hat 
the angles of a Iriaiiido are equal to two rij:lit uuglen, or that 
two Btiftijjht liiu‘s running puiullel can never ludoso a ap;iCt^, 
;ire truih.'. of which, when they are once 1‘airly gra.spcd by Iho mind, 
the coutnw lie lory is simply inconceivable. Mr. J. S. MiU, indeed, 
ueiualiy lU nii il ihia, ami boldly nffirmod the poaribilily of a world 
wliL-iv iw’o and tw'o miglil mak^ live- -though perhaps this is- only 
a quihblc, or bad pun, on the ainbigufuis import of the word 
“make” — and whero two parallel sft'aiglit lines might cnclosu a 
fq).u'e. TTiu tpu'stioii, howt'vcr, is not whGti)cr ii world might 
exist in which llio inlmbittinls might think that two und two 
make tivo-l'or nomo of tho iimi.itt's of our lunatic aBvlumB<u*u 
possibly of the same o})inion— but 'whether the sane inhaljiuinlB of 
this ])lauet, eoiistitulod its they now me, can conceive tho poesi- 
I bilily of .«iieh a ihing? VW eonlldcutly allirm that they cannot. 
In tho view* of the a phi Uisophy therefore tho Bu.s|)enBion 

of a law of imturu would Im eipdvalont to tho suspension of humiiu 
intdJigeuce. 

Accoiding to tho Sonw' pliiln.'-ojihy, on the otlier hand, of 
: which Mr. Mill W'ii.s a distinguished iid\ooatc, thero is no au.!h 
thing as a necofMM V tequcncu iu the (»rdei* of nature. It is all a 
mali.T of experieia'L*, and (Jiir expeclation lh.‘it natnml phenomena 
will pui.^{ie ilieir orderly (?oiirso as hoivtofora is nut a conclusion 
of tho reason at all, but of tho imagination only. Dr. Mozloy 

1 formed thh. ia).-itioii iu ono of the ujost briJUanc of his Bamptoii 

Le(;Luji;j>, and turned Iho crguuierits of the ^enso philosophy Bciiool 
against il.-eli’ with erushiug ellbct. But so unmcfaphysicM and 
illogical are B*»me f»f the most eniiaeut of the laipugners of 
luirmiles— rrolessor Tyndall, fur e.x.iniple- ■ that they glide back- 
ward and forward, according to tho e\ip;ennu*s of their argument, 
bulw'oou til© « priori phikrjuphy and tUe ijenao philosophy, in utter 
uTiconsciousness that i Jio two aro mutniilly d.esu‘u(:ti\e. 

If, then, tho usual duliuitions of a miracle inisloadiog qr in- 
ade»|uato, whut shall wc uftbr by way of substitute PTo con- 
stitute u tuiroclo, it is plain tluit wc must iix upon sosa 
whicJi euqMiratos it fi-ora tho product of purely imtriaT forces. 
Now, what is the essential chanu^tcrislic of the products of xmtuml 
forces P It is Uiat tlmy go straight to their mark -vrith blind uiid 
brutal obsUnacy, Tegardless of porsoxis aodreckhwBOfoQQsaqueiicas. 
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is the token of a physical law ; it is power, and knows 
lolhiiifT of purpose. But man cun imprebs his purpose oi\ physical 
laws, suid make them subs^ervieut to his ivill. If, thcreloro, wo 
tind in any ^iven case that outside the sphere of iiiauV activity the 
blind forces of natui'e we evidently controlled and directed toworda 
some special end, it is ruiusonable to coiu'iiiiii' that tbev are obeying 
the dictates of an iiitelligoucw higher tlian iiMu’e. Tliis leads' the 
writer of the article to a deiinition of mivucie as an “event im- 
prewod with a visible purpose lying oiilsido the sphero of mairs 
activity.” It follows accordingly that it is not simerhuiuan power 
einiply, but .superhuman posver “ radiant with allivine purpose,” 
which const ilule.H the of a mnui le. The stilling i»f thi' 

slorui on the Lolto of (hililee might in itself have been a natur.il 
ov€inl. Whut denoted the miracle was tl»»‘ chIui iunucdiately 
following on the coniiiiiiud the wind ti> bo still. 

Tlio fact is that tlu* dnrtriue of evoluiion has not cmlv niado it 
incumbent on the npholdevs of miraoh.s to reconsider tlieir argu- 
ments*, it has also Liiidenuiued the ordinary tirguiuerilrt of seeplicisni. 
The doctrine of evolution inudies t hut the (''reatur of tlu*. T^nivunw* is 
energetically present through ull the operation.^ of nature. “Kor,” 
to quote again the writer of the article in the ( 'intrrh Qtnuti'rhf, “ n4*- 
coiuiug 1 0 uvolutiou, nature has no pcriuaiieii I met han ica 1 con.sll t utioii , 
confining it within certain limits. It is nthi T cunccivt-tl as a scries of 
progressive events or iudividualious in limi'. Now. if we coiisi(U;r 
that the Bcrics of events Avliicli make up the Hurco^sion of nature 
in time is and must be a Jiinfon/^ that i.s, a contiiivrciit scrii-S, 
the impossibility of throwing back dchign under c\«»luLion is mani- 
fest.” Jn other words, if this wtn-ld were a niachiue wd going for 
it certain lime, tin: result would be con^lant .'oid invariable eliW'ls 
following from coiistii lit iiiechiinical can^s. lint, evolution has to 
dowithIi\ing forms, and these, aeeor<liiJL'’ to that doctriin*, arc 
essentially varinbie. (Irnnliiig Ili;it proioplahin is clieniically the 
baiue ill the gerni-<'ell of a man ainl of a li.-h, tills ordy niak»‘.s it all 
the luorncerhun that a presiding mind direct.s and ?.lnipes the very 
diircreiit resulls. But if wv admit that a Supiciiio Mind is behind 
the framework of niitnro directing and cont rolling its forces, we 
shall recognize that a miracle is only mi iubtance of the b.aim^ 
control charged with a more luanifesL piirpivM'. Thi* w'ill of (baf 
acting on brute matter and coiiijxdling iu obedicuco is notdinVreul 
in kiud from the will of man energizing throngli the. iniitcrial or- 
gunismoftbo body; and the one is no inr.v than the other a 
violation or suspension of physical law. If the proce-a by w'hieh 
the loaves were imiUiplii'd or Luzunis rcslnr» d to life wmv laid 
bare, a man ot pcicneo would probably lie able to analyse aial ev- 
plnin it f«44 cosily aa ho now CAplains the pi.u-.- ■ which are daily 

guiii^ on in the laboratory’' of iiatnrt*. 

We cannot allbrd s])ace to |mr?-ae tlio argument furtbi v. T', 
W^ho niiiy wish to do so will liiul inaltcv f r liuithil retloetiim in 
tho article which wc huNe Ih.'vij cnrif-idcnii.:' ; mid meanwhile we 
trust that tin* writer of tho article will ilevclop his aiguaicnt, for 
it supplies preinis'A’S for a vidumc. 


A MlLLIUXAITii: rUXFRAh. 

I N recent years tliere lias been a marked dIspo.'i*ti«)n in this 
country to euitail as far ns javivtihie. the decoiaiiw ptunp inal 
ceremony which hii\e. bcconit* a.' 5 'iociatc<l w itli fnm rals ; hut in the 
United iStutes tile opposite teiideuoy peeiiis t<» pretail. 'the New' 
\ork piipors are full of wdmt iiro called the. liiud trihnh's to the 
eftilhly itmairift of tho Breul -Merchant,” and ihc aiTaiigenieiils of 
tho luncrul we of coiirsa descrihed in Jangiumo ef bfCiuning 
muguiliecnrc. The Great Movehant, it is ncedle.Ka to say, is Mr. 
i:>tcwurt, lato dry-goods wareliout'mnan of Now ><iik. He is 
veputod to have left twenty luillions iif doll.ir^, lOid ^ edi a da/./ling 
nccimiiihilion ha.s naturally altiMcted abundant. Wi»r. hippers. No 
doubt iiiosl of those ^Yhu thus bow {town before the golden calf 
are inspired by a more or coiibcions hope that ponichow or 
«3ther they may attain to ii share of himilar givatiicts; but there is 
also a pciiso in w*hioh the «\vo and adminitiou of the multi- 
tude for mere wealth is perfectly dUintcrcNU tl. 'lh»;re is soine,- 
thing iu the idea i»f a \a.st heap of uiuncy which excites luind.s 
otherwise dull and staguaut. There are polenlialilics about 
immeiiso tvenllh which atimubitu tlie. iiuiiginatjon, and in any en'^e 
it ie felt that tho general circle of humanity’ is oniiohled bv 
having a tremendously' rich innu in the family, even thotigli no 
legacies ore expectetl. There is a ixdli'Cled enjoyment- and elation 
in thinking that one man at least has this eoniinund of money, ainl 
in allowing tho imagination, as it were, to bundle the coin. J’lu; 
school of philocopljcTo who urc always preiiehiiig about the grent- 
noss of common things will now be dtdighted to find a dry 
goods business surrounded by a lialo of rommico. 

As far iuj wo ciiu gather, Mr. SU'wart fleenis to have been 
a very respectable man, who iiiiide his money by liis .steady 
business habits and devotion to his nliop. AVo can readily believe 
that, in ao far as greatness can bo associated wiih a dry g'oods 
store, Mr. Stewart was a great mail of his kind. Jhit it is evident 
that, in th ‘ popular view of tho matter, hia greatness coiisisUni in 
kis fortune rather than iu hh p<u*sonal characU^r; aud in all proba- 
bility if hrt ha<l K'eu lesr.. opulent, he would never have been heard 
of bcyimd tho range of Lis oustnmers. At the aanie time, there is 
no doubt j, i^reat donl of the dry goods Uement up and down the 
world, and it is only natural tliat it should make tho most of itself. 
This has be»m done at New York by giving Mr. Stewart a pubfic 
fimendi^ ibr a touching and picture^ue account of which we are 


indebted to the New >VAi Herald, It is probable,” wo are told, 

“ that no private citizen of Now York over holSoro had pai(hhira at 
his funeral such a spontaneous tributo to his metuory as was 
yesterday displayed by the i)eop1e of tho metropolis to the remains 
of Alexander T. Stewart.” Before the funeral the body lay in 
slate in tlia “marble palnco” of which Mr. Stewart had 
formerly been the proprietor. “ Tho dead merohant,” wo / 
rt’iatl, ‘‘wtm attired in a simple walking-dress suit, aiiich. 
like what be '\vn» wont to wear in life, cousistbg of a 
black frock coat, a vest cut low, with black doe-skin 
troiistas, a while evening tic, the shirt-bosom bearing three 
phiin pearl buttons t)ii its snowy surface.” A touch of art 
was, Imwcvcr, lulded to the ombellisUm at of the corpse. “The 
faro of tho deceased looked very nalural, having a slight pink 
tingii.*' And so poor Mr. Stcw’art, with his white tie and dress 
hhirl, and hmking* all the more ghastly itir tho <h\b of rouge, was 
exposed li» public view, Tlie colliu was of course not tui ordinary 
cotlin, but. one of the uew ]>atent “ prest'rvcra ” which have 
supplemented tho ordinary ico collins. Peninps, however, wc ought 
1.0 apologize hu* lining yiieh a term as coffin. It appears that this 
xvord ia eonsideivd on thii other side of the Atlantic too prosaic 
and vulgar a term to be used on grand occasions, and a coifin u 
thereforo ealleii a“C!isket.” In the present iusttuice, tho cssket 
apnears to have Wen of the most gorg(*ou8 description. It was of 
oak, comphuely eovered with tho finest black Lyons velvet, and 
trimmed will 1 fhe lieavie.Ht gold fringe bullion and gold tasaels. 
'!’he interior was lined with while tufted satiu, trimmed with wbit« 
silk, and tho lit! was lined with while satin in the form of 
“gathered sun ray.** ’’ llif«o Viiys being richly atuddod with gold. 
The pillowr wais also of satin, ilmi tho liaiidlos of plated gold; the 
s(‘rewb vviiv all gold, arul tlu; knobs xverc of si her washed with gold. 
Altog('tIu‘r, the arrange men t.*? s(‘em to have been such as must have 
highly ndre.-liing to the miiul of a 6UceA*ssful linondruper. 
Tho easKft was pla«?od on “ a nuiKsive., oblong mound of floxvers 
lliveo fi'ot bigli, rovensl with moss, in which white roses and 
japoni<*ii.^ thickly studdod ”; and the reporter assures ua that 
those wlio h;iv»; not seen the interior of this vast and iioble hall can 
form im i^h^a of it.s jailaiiul inaguiliceiicc,*’ but “ briefiv it may bo 
said that the .surroundings were ii tit setting for the casket and lln^ 
baule**! nia,''Ses of gorgeou.s and odorous fiowcr.s.” At the head of 
llm liier t>lox.d a lloml cross oxer six Icet in height, burniouiiled by 
a crown of xiivh-t.^, and “ flurroiiinling the casket were broki-ii 
cohiiiiiiK, har]).'^, and anchors.” An immense crowd surroiimled ih® 
houbc, and for s«‘\t‘ral Jiours “there streamed around tho casket 
r4‘pre.*<eniuti\e3 of cxevv profession and .social rank in tho meiio- 
poli.s, amoiu’ whom wt'i’o notabilities a-nd celebrities of fashion, 
mercantile life, art, science, and wealth.” ILundredd of hulics 
wjio had refiMM'd invitations cainc loo lute, and xvere forced to re* 
main oiu^iile ijflhe mansion.” After tlie friends of tho family nnd 
! f.-<p«ciall> invited liad taken a hist look at the deceased, the 

clerks ot tlie store, two iu* two, marched ])a.«t the casket, followed 
by live hundred v\« mien ami girls employed by the linn. Of the 
hear.'?e wo learn only that it was u very liairtsouio one, and 
of cour.se bran new. T'he (‘biircli in which tho service xvHi 
read was al.so (h‘corati*d with llowers and folingo, and, when 
the procession moved into the churchyard, “ the casket, iiold 
high in the air, with its golden handles and bullion fringes 
’ giitlcriiig in the open rliiy, forimsl i» focus to whicli every 03’c was 
; iiirncd.” 'I'lio widow of the deceased nulurally enjoyed a good 
. dt ;il of the reporier's attention. At first, “ broken with grief, 

! tin* b'lt in an upjHT .sr//im ” ; *tlieii Judge Hilton \vft.s ami escorting 
j le-r '* bowed tigure ” from the Imii.H*; and it is thought necessary 
, u> .‘•lute that in tlu‘ churcli^’iinl Mrs. Stewart “seemed deeply 
mc.ved.” And so ;ui admiring public paid its tribute of ro>pect 
, to *• tin* giealt'ht bn.dnes.s man the cuiuilry has cvm' snon.” 

! Mr. Suwvcrt’s peculiar po.silion might perluipa account for 
I any «‘xci*ptiojial dic^phiy at his funeral; but it would appear 

' tli.il the .''V>tein of exhibiting dead bodies to a curious mob 

tt‘ii<U to encourage a taste for tantaslic ceremonial. On tho sumo 
i flay that Stewart was buried there was another I'Oinarkable 
j Juiiei il 111 New A'ork, which at any other time would probably 
j have iitlrucfi d more attention. Mrs. Roxcellanah II, Ivevser was 
1 tin* inmate of a tiiio “ brown house” in bkisl Fifty-Seventh Street, 

. and wa.i reported to bo worth iiiiich niotiuy. Tradition said 

that her hll^*band — for she was a widow — had been buriod in 

liis weilding-gnrmeuts, and attended to his grave by seventy 
I caiTiage-s; and Mrs. Keyser had decided to be similarly 
I honoured, .\ccurdiiigly, she had a hoaiuo and six black horses, 

■ “ tho veliiclo of deatli heing ns handsome as any in tho city, 
j and the lujiHes elegantly caparisoned with velvet and lich trap- 
. pings"; nnd behind cuine four four-hovso carnages, aud seventy-two 
two-horse carriug«‘s, imi that Airs. Keyser decidedly had an advan- 
tage over her husband. Tho body was laid out iu state in the 
dtH.H*Hsed'.s house, wiiere tho religious service was performed. 
“ The casket was of oak, with a gold platoand ^old-mounted silver 
handles,” covered with a black velvet pall trimmed with heavy 
bullion fnnge uud tassels. Tho cusket and fittings, however* seem 
to have been quite thrown into the shade b^v the deceasea lady 
herself, who, we are told, “ was robed in a vcrynch white satin bridfil 
costume, trailed along 'which were wreaths of fragrant fiowers.” 
“ Tho casket iti^elf was lined wiili white satin, and floral emblems 
were scattered in profusion about tho place where tho remains were 
laid.” A cross 01 fiowers seven feet iiigh stood at one epd^ of the 
colfiu, and “ there were also anchors and a lyt^.” It Is 'Wid that 
sovoral hundreds of “ well-dressed people” availed theihseives of 
the opportunity of amusing themaelvea with ihia eight* 
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kVben the privileged visitors had passed throufrh the room whore 
he body lay, ti^o niob outside thrust osido the harrl^les end 
iwftnuod into the house. The cost of the display is cHtiixmted ^ 
5,000 dollars, the cashet alone coating nearly 2,000 dollws, sm 
. ho flowers being equal to a foitiinc for n poor family. * On the 
vhole, this ttflhlr seems to have gone a little beyond the taste of 
S^ew York, for the Ilemld roinnrlis that ** the scene somehow 
leemed robbed of solemnity, and appejired more like a luarriage 
«ban a funeml/* As faros wo ore aware, there are as yet no mdi- 
nations of a similar mania among t)m‘aelvcH ; indeed tho syniptoms 
ire happily rather tho other way; but, considfriug Ilia pas- 
don for punlic display and excitement which has Wn so strikingly 
Jispliiyed in recent years, it is liard to say how far the gnitilication 
3f vulgar ostculation may ultimatidy be curried. 

Wo gather that, though the conteiuplation of Mr. fifewart s 
pre^igious fortune has oxcitod great entliusia&m among his fellow- 
citizens, his will biw CAusad Hfiino diHappoiiitiuLiit. Jn Ibis docu- 
ment, says the jSvw York JleraUl, Mr. Wtewart ‘^appears in ilio 
light of one who b(3siUited till tho opportunity wraa goin*.’’ He 
dreamed over magnificent seheiuea for the Ix'nolit of the city — 
public charities doubtless of a very nraclicnl nalore— but be ciuild 
not decich», and life passed away ero ho could dolennuH^ how to act, 
or Ixj decide w'hich of the many schemes wmh most to his c.atis- 
factinn”; and now “ all that grand o]iport unity, all the luxury ol 
doing good on a scale not often ollbrcd, is bequeathed to the 
millioniiire s wife as a lioly duty, with his whole forlimo as the 
ineiuis to cfliry out his wishes.’’ We have here, ]>eihajs, the 
moral of these groat fortiincH. A \a't acouimilation of Jtnuiey i.s 
cherished for its own sake, as a luommieiit j>f success and power. 
The tKjHseasor prefers to brot»d in iiuiiidiailion ove.v the nossihilitic!? 
which ai*o brought within his loaeli by his commana of almost 
boundless Avealth rather tliiin sink it in doubtful iwperiments. A 
greiit fortune is great only when intact; when speul it ehiingcs its 
cbanicU'r, for it is lied down to particular uses. It nnuaiiib to be 
seen whether Mrs. Stcwai*t and her tnustee, .Tiidgc llillun, will 
have the couvago to disperse tho great uccumulation wliich has 
U'on luft at their disposal. 


Tin: HirtLK KAUTII. 

W HEN we apoko casually last week of people who believed 
the earth to be flat, ancl tho sun to be rather near it, we 
had remembrances of stories Vliieli >ve had rend in tho papers and 
of communi coitions with which wo lied boon once or twice favom-od 
<jur 8 clves; but w'o had no notion that their authors formed an 
orpinizcd sect, or tlmt they could asjum to bo renri\seutCHl, like 
other organized sects, in tho periodical press, Jlut st» it ^3. 
Thf» UHlrononiors, uud tin* unlearned who humbly accept the teacli- 
ing the aatronoiuers, have no longer to meet single or scattered 
adversaries in biuglo combats or skirmir«bes ; they have t<J inc*et 
fiu?e to lace with the onierly pbaluux of the liible-hJarth League 
of Christians.” As yet indeed wo know only the <’hief and captain ; 
we have not had iho privilege of bearing anything of tlie rank 
mid llle. Hut a Itnigue in its own nature implies members ; tres 
faciunt collegium.” We rannot conceive a league of one person 
only, any more than wo can answer the ancient question, *• How 
shall he marry without e’er a wifi» Y ” We have indeed heard of a 
person of unusually c^artd’ul gmb and stately gait licing dcscrilw'd as 
“ u procession of one ” ; hut there is nothing in the etymology of the 
word procession which implies plurality, while a league, a hiiiding 
together, implies more than one 1 liinfi capable of being so bound. Wo 
assume then thfit the Bible- Kaitli 1 .1'ague of Christians does not con- 
sist only of Perdinaiul FitzHcrald, Ksq., fornmny years editor of tho 
African TYmes, and who now is, or wishes to biuMime, liditor of a 
monthly periodical called theib'Wr- 7 ^//r//i. We remember, indeed, the 
lett<M ‘3 wnich used to appear in the Affitnupvm with the signutiire 
of Hermann Hoinfottcr, which were addressed ** to the Members of 
the Anglo-Biblical Institute,” and l>egan ** Dear Brother Memlx'rs.” 
Wo baueve that tho Anglo-Biblical Jnalituie uud its memliers 
existed only in the imagination of their correspondent. We should 
bo giod to bulievq that it was othoi*wia(‘, os we should like 
I0 see some genuine Anglo-Biblicals in tho flesh; they 'would, 
one would think, altogether disfance Anglo-Saxons and Anglu- 
Nonuons. But Mr. Ferdinand Fitz(Terald scems to be much 
more a man of the w^rld — not, of course, of any world that 
goes round, but of hie own flat world — than Mr. IToinfetier. 
Mr. lieinfetter mimt have spent a great deal of luoiuw on the 
letters which appeared aa ttdvertisemeut.s. Mr. FitzCicmld is very 
eager to prove the earth to bo flat, and to save iiniuortHl souls 
by so proving it; but ba is by no means eager to prove it at his 
own cost. The Jiftecn yours* editor ol tlio Afrkan Times has 
clottbtlosB seen much moro of men and things, and has generally 
better leorued what is wbat, lium tho solitar}' dreamer of the 
AUglo-Biblical Institute. He at least knows that “ the work of 
surveys, aud obtaining other iucontitivortible proof that the earth 
is not a rotating rovolving glot^, will bo nocesHarily expensive, and 
con only be eflected bv the liberal contributions of Christians.” 
Moreover there Jis worldly wisdom in tho rule that the six 
shiUiuga per annum which might entitle us to receive 
the Bihk-E(trth monthly shall m payable in advance.” 
And mpre worldly wisdom still, thoiqrh not exactly tho 
si^it of a martyr, ia shown in this singular itip^^lotion 
<%very eontributor to the League and subscribw to the journal will 
bedeoined to be a member of the League, but uo name of a suV 


Bciiher w ill bti published without his or her consent until efbsr the 
truth of a plane, motionless earth has been so foUy establishe*! 
that no ridiculti can any lunger atliieh to a belief id it.” Mr. 
FitzGerald, whose soiU burns within him, and who is in egofly 
for imiuuilAl suiils, must deem the flatness of the earth tu be a 
principle as w’ortliy to suftbr for or to light for os any principle set 
forth by the lirat preachers of Christianity or of Islam. But if the 
flriit priiachorji of Cimstiauity or of Islam bad promised their con- 
verts to keep their nrtmes hidden till the truth of the new creed 
'was so flniily establishtMl that no ridicule could attach to its pro- 
f«;i; 8 ors, we hardly think that cither faith would have made the 
way in the world which it did make. But then, though Chris- 
tianity and Islam w^erc propagated in widely different ways, 
neither of them was propagated by means of subscriptions and 
lVst-( flficc orders. 

We ap^uine then that tlic Bible-Eiirth Ijeaguo of Obristians 
really cxinls, and docs not coraist solely of Mri Ferdinand Fitz- 
Gerald. Wc all Ictio \v that the wildosi doctrine is sure tf> gain some 
sujiportcrs and to draw forth some contributions in money. Other- 
\\ i. 4 fi we niiglit astounded at the news that there is any orga- 
iiiztHlboily of people, even the two or three gathered lugetber who 
aiv needful to make eitluT college or a league, 'who cua band 
ihcinsclvc'rt together to pivAc that the earth is flat and that A sun 
iimcli smaller than the earth g 4 »e 3 rrutnd it at a dUtanco of about 
four thf^usaud miles. Save that we have long left off being astounded 
nl anything, we ahoiild certiiinly be astounded ai this ; but we 
must" do Mr. FitzG^brald the juslice to fiuv that he is not, like 
iMithuhinstB of h ‘>3 worldly cxp»:rieuco, at aft astounded at jieople 
being ii.stoundeil at him. It i», in irnth, exactly what he expects. 
iJc o\pects to me( t witli ridicule and vitiipemtioii, and ho is qmte 
prepaied to hear ihcin In his <avt) ]H.Thoii ; )t is only his subscribers 
wliom lie vNiidu'S to shit dd fioiii IhtMTi till the expensive sur^^eys 
made at tlieir cost hhall ha^e made tho flatness of the earth and 
the noarnesH of tho him so certiiin that noKaly would be any longer 
laugln'd at for believing in them. Air. FitzGerald, in^ nis 
agony for immortal souls, is Icarlcps of ridicule, even the ridicule 
which aU-ronlident human eciemro and educational prejudice will 
direct against him.” But lio has made up his mind not to return 
any sueu iroatmont in kind. As abuho is not argument, nor does 
it strongtlicn argmuciit,” ho will take care that the Bihle^JSarth 
shall nut be open to any objections on this score. *• Anything 
having the chaniotcr of vitiiiiemtiou or abuse will not be ailowod 
in the columns of the iAWe-/iW/V,A.” its “columns will bo 
equally open to tho defendo-s of Newtonian aftlronomy, to disprove, 
if thvij the supposed facta adduced therein in" snpimrt of a 

plane, motionless earth, and the deductions and inferences that 
may be made from them.” But controversy must be car- 
ried on iu its columnH with that mutual rt;epect lo which all 
eineere belief is entitled.” Mr. FitzGerald, in short, will not do 
lik(i those sinners tho Newtonian aBtronomers. As yet ** Newtonian 
11.^1 IN, numy .so entirely monopolizes the Hold of daily .and weekly 
jounndisiu aud other pcriodicfil literatui*e, that supposed proofs 
and nrgunienlM against li and its ci>nchi3ioiis .appeal iu vain for in- 
fMTtion, and meet with ridicule and contempt. ” The Ilibk^JSarth 
will not bo like thuso uiilair spcc.imcna of periodical lilepalun.i. 
Theie a fair tiidd will bo «)peu ; the a)i]<ca]» of an Adams or a Lo 
Vi*rricr fur insertion iu the BMe-Eacih will not. be in vain, nor 
will their Mipnosed proofs and iirgmiu iits be met with ridiceJe and 
contempt. Tnere i& soiuetliiug cbariuing iu this, and something 
spiMually charming in the words which we have put in italics. 
Mr. Fil/Ak-rflld clearly believes that there will be a controversy. 
He expcclB that Nowlouiiin aslronoiuers will take tho trouble to 
write unswevs to tho Bihle^Earthy and will even send those answers 
for iiiM-rtiun in tho BihU^Enrth its<df. And so many and various 
! are tho w'caknes-'Os of hiniinn nature that it is qidie possible that 
some one knowing t;ni>ugb of abiruuouiy to confute Mr. FitzGerald 
and tbo whole Bibli.'-liarth Longue of ChrisiiaiLs, how many soever 
they b*', may Ijc unwist^ enough lo enter into the lists -with tho 
league on its own eailh. TJiey will be allowed to disprove, *• if they 
can,” the arguments of the Biblc^Earth itskdf. The condescending 
cjualilicatiou was hardly needed. We may be quite certain that no 
usironomer will be able to confute the arguments of the Bihle^Karth 
in itsoivn euUiiuns — that i.s to say, no one will ever bt) held by the 
Bible-Kiirth J^eagne of Ohristiana to have confuted them. Peoplo 
of tliis Kind never am confuted ; ff)r, if they were callable of being 
confuted, that is, capable of under.standing tho force of an argu- 
ment, they would not bn people of lliU kind. The astronomer 
who should dispute with Mr. FitzGemhl may vei’v likely bo treated 
quite civilly, without any vitupemtiou or abiuse; hut he will bo 
tnaitcd with I lie lofty condescension 'which a man who under- 
sUtiid-B anything cominonly moots with from those who do not 
understand it, but fancy that they do. To try to prove the truth 
of the conclusions of Newtonian astronomy ” in a Journal whose 
“ object uud aim will be to disprove ’* ihcin would be like trying 
to make the Pope dou}»t of his o'wn infallibility, or to make'^Mr. 
For^son think difl’ereiUly about the dale of Stonehenge. 

There is certainly a sense in which, as Mr. FiUt^eraUi says, oil 
sincere belief is entitled to mutual respect, end Mr. FiUG jirold Aetclv 
has a very sincere lKdief,not only that the earth is flat, but tnot the 
belief that it is otherwise is dangerous to immortal souli. He 
stands forth like an old prophet (he cor.sparj's hinii^Y’So Efliah 
on Mount CarmcB, and twJcs, Who is on the wide ? ” and 

declares that the “ first great effort oi\ the s .ride ”* mu# be to 
prove that this earth is not a y lobe. AU this Is cleittly sincem, 
and therefore, in a sense, entitled to respect. And vet xve con 
neither wonder at nor condeuin the couteiupt ohd 'ridicme-^we say 
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oth’ivf of tho vituperation and ahuB©— of which Mr. FitzGerald 
Contompt and ridicule really are the only ways of 

‘ attoiupta to call again in question thiuga which'have been 
; tdiled for some ages by the oo^uimon consent of all who are quali- 
*10x1 to judfre. It is no iifte arguing, btjcait^e those who start such 
questions arc beyond Ibe wsach of aigument. It is very haixl not 
to ^,at thorn With ridicule, because' the oxtivuie grotcMjuetu'ss of 
their notions — a grotesqmutoss which- Iboir luimifest sincenty only 
makes more grotesque still— -raakiis it luivd indeed not to laugh. 
But oven if wo abstain from active ridicule -that from laugh- 
ing — wo cannot altstain from cont©n»])t — at least, from that ailcnl 
contempt which is sometinn's llu- hanh^Pt of all to bear by the per- 
son coutfiuned. 

We will thi-rcfovc u^^t argue agniu.-f Mr. Fifzf h'rnld and liis 
Bible- I'wii’th I<u!isruo. It is i*call\ answer iMUuigli llinr. mau^ of 
the moat devout and holy men that i-Vi i* Ihcd h:i\o not found a 
belief in the Newtouinn astrnnojuy in niiy wav iiiconftiHh*ut 
with ft belitjf in those ycripturos which, according U* Mr. 
FitzGerald, the Xewtimiftn theory upsets. Wo wiil loavo him 
to the astronomers nnd divines, if ciihcv class sluuild think 
it worth while to deal with him, riihrv in ilic coluniufl of his 
own Jiibl(^~Eurth or 4‘l.-c\\li‘Tt'. arc <'>nccrncd with him 

only as a tiiat-rnte exouiple (if the ‘•UUt* of mind uf whicli 
wesjKike casiuilly Inst week. As ^Ir. FitztoTald's cmzc i-. astro- 
nomical, he will luo.st li lady make few and will he for- 

gotten after ftt iiuHt ft lussing hiuLdi from flciMitiDc nu n. fliil 
if hi.s craze had Ik‘cii historical or idiilologioal, lie iiiight liavt» 
put forth notions ij nit as ahs*iiTd h.s the notion (hat tlie earth is 
Hat, and many people would not lane Im'ou in the hsi^t aide to «»vmi 
that they were Jiu-surd. If any scholar had tri»‘d to eoiifute 
him, w(^ should have heard of “ con i rovers ir.i " and “ ditlerciKvH 
(»f opinion/' (hi one point however hisloiind >tudy may fed 
sumo slight sympathy for Mr. Fil/X Ifrald. lie ' ciunplaiiirt 
•‘that in the revi'^ed l.eclionarv of the (.Unirch of J'lnuland 
the luiracle recorded in Joshua of the sun standing upon GiUuai 
and the moon in ths valley of Ajalun was to he cNcluded in 
homage to modern science.’' Thcrci is another sidi* to the. ex- 
clusion, which perhiqis neither Mr. ritzOcrjild nor thoso who 
evcludcd it ever thought of. 'I'he same le>sou which coutaiD(‘d 
the stajuling still of the. piinand moon eou{MiD(‘d also tlie mirrsillvo 
of tho ttiking of city niter city, of iho live kingi* taking shelt(T in a 
cave, of the triumphant Hebrews belting tln ir loci on their ne(di‘.*. 
The whole thing rend so like tlio accouul of u caivnaign of .Milo 
or Caawlin that tin; ht‘arer was eonudinu'S toiiip; to rruiieiuher 
that ho was an Fuglishmau, and to think Ih/t Gluuci^.'iter and 
Cirencester would aomid rpiito as nalnralft.'i ^lakkedali lunl L/bnah. 
Jt is ju.*-t pusMblo that the e\clu>ioi2 may ho meant to cut 
otr all chnneo of wanderiug thoughts, e-ripocially In so ungodlv and 
bloodthirsty a directiou. There was tim precedent (d‘ Ollihis 
braving out the ijuokfl of Kings, lest tJiey should make the tioths 
yet fonder of fighting than they wjuv h(.!l( »re. So, while at lirhtHi|cht 
we might be disposed to join, on a. dilfcront ground, in Mr. Fitz- 
Cierald's uioun on the First Simday afler Trinity, wti are willing 
to acquie.SL'e in the o.vclubion as perhaps lieing well ordered from 
auolher point of view. 


Till-: ROYAL ACADLMV. 

T. 

I T has Ijocn prijphesicd that ihc. pvesx-nt rAhibition would prove 
to be of exceptional quality. 'Ibis is at lUiro trm^ and un- 
truo. It is true that there are at least half-ii-dozeu pichircs which, 
either by their size or by tlidr merit, will render this colleetiou 
conspicuous iu tho ainiulB of tho .\cftdemy. Hero and there hmg- 
known artislB are found to have fiujqms^cd llumwdvcs wa ft!.so 
discover eomo comparatively obscure mi*u slnrlingrtt abound from 
a Btato of promise to aii aasured succes.-i. Ihit auc.li ciihj«( are ex- 
ceptional, alinoat uf ncl^e.ssity ; and tho cxhibitoT.s being, for the 
most poll, ye;tr by ytiar the sanm, the law of averages must bring 
out pretty much the (same iv-siilU. Thcreforo ii is not trmi that the 
present Exhibition is, as a whole, greatly better tlian its i aimed ijito 
predecessors ; yet, at all oventH, an improvnnient ie seen on last 
yeoj*. But each tccurroot season shows a crertain ebb and flow in 
the tide of art; some men rise, others fall, and art itself changes 
in its currents. For many yeara tin; arts lievo stuck fatally fast 
on the diy, hard rock of realism ; hut we shall Imve the ploasiire 
horsftlUur of pointing to certain pictures which show that imagi- 
nation can soar as well as sink, and that, iu the words of Lord 
Bacon, the use of art ** hath been and ih to give some shadow of 
satU!fiiid.ion to the mind of man in those points wherein the nature 
of things doth deny it.*’ 

The number of pictorial works hung this year is 1,346. This is 
slightly below the average of five yws. Last year the number 
was 110 under the total of Ihie, and in 1870 it Bank 3cx> Wow* 
The highest figuro— namely, i,433-^was readied in 1874, hut the 
v-^fTect was lot generally satiafaciory. The conclusion is Aat on the 
pr* Bent oi Jhsion the hrapy moan has been struefc. The hangers liave 
f>ean MeBavs. Ilart, Elmore, and Leighton; Mr. Woolner hjM 
atronged the Hcu^turc. They have acquitted thcmselveB of their 
^•oua duties t&irly well. But the hanging of pictuTfsa is 
*mco an ailair of the carpenter, innemudi as a x-deture cannot be 
yjaca d where it will not fit. Moreover, personal interests must 
pmail over pictorial consideiations. And hence the 
ortbeoklmastemeand^ made more arttstic ^ 


that of the living. On the present occasion Httle more has been 
attempted than symmetry as to size, and contrast in H^taiid shade* 
As for colour, it is often so bad as to look almost equally disagree- 
able wdieivvei* it may be hung. 

In ill in introductory notice we will invite the reader to join ns 
in H Icisiirdy walk through tlie gnlleries in order to take a 
genml view' of the Exhibit ion, marking bj the way its salient 
poiiii.H. Lot UB begin with (lallery 1 . — which is not so striking 
as ii ift BoiuotinicH. Tile oyo is natitrally first attracted to 
ilie higho.st light. An Intruder on the Bedouins Pasture'* 
(14), in Mr. Gooduirs latoat stylo, whorcin ho is content 
to sacriiico fonu and firmness to aenlimcnt aud sunshine. Mr. 
Small, whose picture was much talked of before it reached 
tho .\cjuloiny,lirt« l^iMjn soinowhat hardly ut^ed us a foil in favour of 
Mr. (uMKlftll. “ Th«^ Wreck ”(13), is a duik, vigorous composi- 
volicmeiit iu dramiitic action. Otlier excel lent pictures in 
thi.K ro'un 1)»*long to ii like .schiml of naturalism uud realism, such 
iift ‘^A Lancftshiro Gang” (4O), by Mr. B. NV'. Macbeth, and 
“Saturday Night” f62), hy Mr. Jlurimrd. The latter verges on 
vulgarity. Gallery Jf. pre.sents in full view, at tlie centre of the 
furtho'At wall, ])erhapB tho mo.sL vigorous iwd truthful landscape 
ever painted by Mr. Millais, and that is saying a groat deal. “Over 
Iho IUILm and Far Away ” (lotS) is a fo’roground study of gi'eon 
rurtlMM growing uinid nilvor waters ; boyoiul ripcH a russet heath, 
and furlliov still tho bluo hills iiiouut into tJie sky. The exliibi- 
tiiui has MJTiie remarkably fine sliulies of nature ; but we incline to 
think' that tlii'* must l>o pronounccrl tho bmdsiiape of the year. 
Mr. Hodgson’s “TcinpJo of Diana at /aghoiiaii ” {84) is specially 
unfortuuftto in tho lr(*atment of tliM groeus. Mib. Ward, in her 
liappii'fl mo(»d, lifts hit upon a capital theirie, tho visit of Mra. 
KlizHbotli Fry I0 Newgale (i-O;; and Mr. Grnwe, one of the new 
A.s.<Jo('iaU*s, niter hi.s w(»nr, strikes out a speciality for hiinself in 
“ Harniiig Hny, lied MauLs’ School, Jhi.Htol ” (146). 

WV next enter the. (Jreat Gallery, “tho Banqueting Hall,” 
wluTein at the annual dinner tlu' i'resident devotes his wvll- 
kiiowu cloqmmce to the brick and niortiir of Burlington House- 
in hbort, to every topic wive art. of wliich it might bo supputed 
he kn*'W .‘iumething. Thills ■» art' .<idly (‘.hanged sineo the tinn( of 
Sir ('hiirUs Fft.stln.ki*— a I’nssidtnl who, in a few apt. words, linked 
tlie present with the paf*!, and carri(Ml tlu.^ iiiiiid hack to the gre/it 
nuuders in the Justory of art, whose works form fhe stnmlarda by 
which each bucceoiling Academy Exhibition must bo tested. Sir 
Fraiici.s Grant docs lait quite belong to this learned school, a.s the 
]»icfures 'which he C(»ntviLiitc.s will tell; witness “Winter” 
(185). No work will ho more talked about, chiefly 110 doubt from 
the personal intcT(*st8 involved, Ilian Mr. Cope’s skilful composi- 
tion, “ Selecting J-^ictiires for tho 1 loyal Academy Exhibition” 
( 160). The Council are in conchivt*, and before them ari* brought 
in succession paintings for acw'ptunco or rejection. ’I'he artist has 
caught to the life, not only the faces, but thoulliludcHand movements, 
of his fellow-Acadenjiciana ; specially felicitous are Moaftra. Millaia, 
J^eighton, Armitage, and C’iilderoii. J’he technique is better than 
we might have expected from Mr. Cope ; and one is tliankful that 
he hius for onco forsHkou Shakspeare. The pietui'ejust described, 
wdiicli on the presentation ol Mr. G. Moore bocomes'lhe property of 
the. Acndemy, occupies a centre ; the two other centres aW) equally 
fortunate. “King l^ear I hHinheritin^ Cordidia” (189), by Mr. 
Herbert, is a replica to the renowned competition in iho Hdubor of 
Pariiftiuunt. The fresco having been long in process of destruction, 
it is well that the ajtist shouhl with hi.s own hand mproduce the 
eonipoeition in oil . It remiuiis merely to name — for we have not 
now Mpacti to criticize — the great achievement of the year, “ The 
Baplinenhoria ” (241), hy Mr. Leighton. This triumphant proces- 
hioji in honour of Apollo pas8(?fl beneath the shadow (^f a grand 
jiino grovi', and in the valley below is seen the town of Thebes. 
The canvas is within a few inches of the aaino size as that of the 
“Ciumbiie Broecssion.” Jt would be iuterostiugcouhl these two pro- 
<;csHiuiJs lie Been side by side ; tlie cliange in stylo, as might be ex- 
pected, is considorable. CHher works which should claim attention 
arc Mr. Millais’s portrait of “Mrs. Seljastian Schlesinger” (248), 
Mr. GooibiU's “ itoly Mother” (’182), and Mr. Poole’fl “ Meeungof 
Oberon and Titanift” fi75). Tiia opprosHion of portraits ia this 
vear slightly luiiigalcd. “ The Kight Hon. Lord Lytton ” (240), 
by Mr. MiiliuB, tvill naturally attract attention. On Bie whole 
we have never Been the Great Gallery look belter. 

After tho climax reached in the eaUfi tf/tonneur there is some- 
times a sense of anlicHinax or decadence as the visitor entem 
Gallery IV, But tho hangers, now ns heretofore, have bm at pains 
to hold an e^ren bolance all round the Exhibition ; the inteiest never 
fla^s. We nresume the portrait of “ ILK.n. the Prince of WalM ” 
(285), by Herr von Angeli, ishung by command; if so, we pity tho 
Council. From the time of Kneller downwards it has idways neen 
cause for regret when our Boyal Family have fhllen tmaer the 
^ncil of foreigners. On a first visit this room may be passed through 
hastily ; yet it is impossible nut to notice so manly on effort as 
Mr, Hodgson’s “Following the Plough” (301); uao Mr. P, E, 
MoTri.s has not injured his good fame by the onslaught'^ wind 
andseaattheexpenseof “ The Sailor’s Wedding” (280). Galleiy V. 
bocomoB a little more enlivening. Mr. Millsli^ who turns upeveiy^ 
where, occupiefi a centre with “Getting Better” (387) ; theonpoi^ 
centre being bold to advantage by Mr. Pettie, in “ The Step'^of A 
liltlo girl essaymg a dance (433). nik sirtist is alwim f 
coumnst, though the colour is after hk own. kind; whilt 091# 
marked it can never be mietalm. The Aciidsiay>m 
death of £srl StanlK^ xie Aatiqiutty’*/ 

Oakes vividly leos^ the presence 

V. 
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of 08 i), by Sir, A. Oow, doaervedly galoa a oo the 

liBO. dlLiClhoaoe or iiiteut, landmpes have gnivitatm into.thia 
roomu nQQ(d the foUowijpi^ry ^ ^ eiirpawwd even 

age of laadiicape*paintiug : — ** A Oortoiti Trout Stream *’ (365)1 by 
Mr. Brett: “He Never Oame,** landacapo with figure 
Mr. Fahey ; » The Gipwee’ Pot " (426), by Mr. W. Unn«lW “ The 
Life Boat ” (455), by ilr. Henry Moore ; ** Ooreloch, on the Olvdo 
(434), by Mr. J. Macl>etli: and Rod Autumn ” (^o), by Mr. C. 
N, liemy. The hanging m this room is rather acatterod j iit any 
rate those landscapes oro not made the most of. 

Nothing very partirndar occurs in Gallery VI., except that 
Mr, Fildes, who has hitherto iTjoiciMl in tho sunniest of r<iiiuincc», 
here aun-eudera himself to the ' darkest of despair, and it yet 10- 
mains to bo seen in which dirnctiim bis passion lifw. But in tho 
moan whilo nauch respect is due to his wail -*^Tbo Widower (476). 
Tlie motive and the manner Iwloiig to 31 r. Thomas Faed, and yet 
the pathi)s is difloreiiily intomd, and rcrUiiii rfmall Ujuchtis of 
colour, not in keeping with sombro melancholy, would scent to in- 
dicate that the painter is playing n part, and trying an experiment 
on tho public. When may we iiope for a surceaso iif Mich atrected 
titles AS the “Orphans” (515), by Mr. T. S. Cooper? From 
the Catalogue wo look to the pictunj, and find that tho “ Orphuiis ” 
ore sheep and that the snow is chalk. Wt*. would din^^t ntlonlion to 
the portrait of Mr. Thomas Carlyle (529), by Mr. llerdnian. Gallery 
'^1. has apparently a wall proi)itioua to the display of religious 
art — such ut least os may now cxi.'>L. Thereon iu lorincr yours was 
distended tho nand and gigantic composiiion “ (hiin and Ab<3l/’ by 
2 ^’. Watts, Now th«i centre is ajipropriately occupied by “ The 
Hymn of tho Taist Supper*' ( 579 )? *^*y Mi‘* Armitago, on either side 
of which range “ .ludith in tho Tent of IJoloft^riies ” (S7^), aod 
“St. Mary Magdalene with the FrocioiisGintmcnt” (584), severally 
by Mr. Herbert. These conc(*j)lions, though open to criticism, ore to 
bo received with respect ; hut what K-hall ho Miid of Mr. Tliovburifs 
“ Ohnstiaii Descending the Hill Dilficiilty ” Y There evidently is 
u difliculty, and one Hcareely to Ih) got over j thf‘ |)a.iiiter has iiiiide 
poor Christian so wo»>deu, has rooted him eo immovably, that 
not a step further can ho go. What would a J^Vench urtUt think 
of our Academy were he to see this picture hove on the lino Y “ \ 
Surrey Pastoral ’* (562), by Mr. -Boughton, commends iUelf by its 
coiiHoiiancG with nature in ]icr gentler moods. 

Tlie IjectUTO-room has heeu fittingly made tho alxule^ of 
Academic art. “ Phryno” (909;, by Mr. Annitage-, is the boldest 
and the best trcatincnt of the nude \ the figure is not unworthy of 
Tn»ffeB, as known, for example, in “ La Sourc».\’* A still more 
arn nous oUbrt in the Acadtfuiic way is “ Atalaiita's Race (943), 
by Mr. Poyiiter, the iiewdy upnoluted director of the achoolH at 
South Kensington, He proves ids qualifications with a vengeance. 
Tho work is something more than eclectic j it i» uu disparagement 
lo say that a figure here and there is borrowed from tho Greek." or 
from Michael Angelo. Mr. Long’s “ Bechesda” (891 ) is not quite 
ail unworthy sequel to the Slave Murl.et which gained him hi.'? 
election. 

Galleries VIII. and IX. Jire again devoted to water-colour 
drawings, architectural designs, engravings, eV'o. The last room — 
No, X. — often obtains h>s atteiiliou limn it deserves, ptwaibly 
bccAuae the visitor when he reaehc.s it is worn out. On the pro.«enl 
occasion it is the chosen ab(j«le of the few foiijign pictures-~cvor 
on tho decrease— which find th«uv way to the Ac^emy. Here, 
for exatnnle, is “ The CJimge of the Englisli Heavy Cavalry at the 
Biittle of Balaclava” (1332), by M. Philippotoaiix, whoHo former 
battle-piece obtained position and praise in the Academy. Alw» 
may be enumerated “ Cleopatra ” (1282), by Mr. Aliua-Tadeivia, 
and “A Girl Spurning,” with a row of coui'sc added (1297), by 
Herr O. Weber, and Sheep Gm/ing” (1281), by Mmcf. Feyrol 
Bouheur, which has exquisite qinililicH. Of much ixdinemcnt and 
delicacy is uu interior with figure, ** After the Sitting” (1261), by 
Mr. Rudolph Lehmauu. 

The changes in the conrtilumit mombers of tho Academy within 
the last few months have been unuHiiully great, though the cllects 
urc as yet scarcely felt in tlie annual arena. Six new AhsocIhIgs 
have been brought into the field — Me.Hars. Alma-Tadomn, T-iong, 
Storey, Crowe, Oakes, and Pearson — fit and proper men no doubt, 
but not each and all quite the men who liad the right to ovemdo 
all comers. The number of disappointed onudidutes is of course 
vastly in excess of the six fortunate elect. We very much doubt 
the so-called liberal policy of increasing the number of AssociaU s, 
Linleas a surrender be made of the monopoly of “ tho line.*’ The 
condition of outsiders, who have each y<«ir to pass, n» it wcim*, 
through a competitive examination before they can obtain even 
toleration, is made worse than it was before. The battle for ** the 
lino” has become almost the battle for life*, and to artists who 
may be cost out into tho cold, a favourite aphorism of the lute 
Narl of Carlisle, that tho kingdom of heaven U specially for those 
who have foiled on earth, comes but os a tardy consolation. 


TRE THEATRES. 

fllHlS xRyeteries, real or supposed, of modern life fiimish on un- 
X. failing supply of novels by Mr. Wilkie Collins, some of which 
. ore copow of adaptation to the stage. Two brothers have 
^'Onanelmd about a woman, and one of them has killed the other. 
^ Thi^ chiidrsn of those three persons are ^0 principal characters in 
tho pM OidtoA ABm ’QvfUL and one of theku givee her name to it. 
Mr: OoUiiiS. oppean to hold, for HtomiT pm^ses, an improved 
O^tbe ooGtrine of ori^nl mn. Tiisre is usually a son or 


daughter, ijr both, in his novels on whom a iB 

visited, and hints ans dropped after the matuior 01 a fincffoii 

at some Huooidral wickwlness nnexpiated. Confining onr view 
at present to tho play, it is difficuH to explain to on^idf, or wgr- 
biriv else, what it *18 all about. The ingenious Dr. Downward,^ 
wIsfiCA to bring about a mtirriago >>otweeu Miss Qwilt and AUan * 
Armadale ; and, na ho knows Ibe secret of her provioua marrisgp 
with Captain Mauiiol, be might Ijc in a positlou to lew a tax vpdh 
rich huHbiind'ti oMtitto. In order to understand how Miss 
Gwilt came to f^ntangle herself with such a mean scooiiditd as 
Manuel, we must Kf?»umo, in opposition to l^ord Palmerstoifs 
ouiiiion, that girls are hum bad. 8 hc bos liad thoughts, before 
II10 play Ix'gin^, of suicide ; but she cousents to live and bo a 
frovernc.4.^ for the .idvanccnunit of Dr. Dow^nward’s scheme. An 
(infoiv‘Hi‘1‘11 difficulty urines from thu circumstancetbAt Allan Amu*'* 
dale failH in love with tin* pu}ul iurttcadof tho governess, while Miss 
Gw'ilt declares her purpose of iiinrrying Alidwinter, who is Allan 
Ariiiadalos first cousin, and entitled to bear the aituo mune. Dr. 
Downward, alwaya equal to th<' ucciiBiuii, forms bis plau to get 
Ariuadiilc tlic heir murdered, ho that Arnmdale the cousin may 
claim the c5*tatc, and Miss Gwilt, as hia wife, may help Dr. Dowu- 
wanl to gia a share, in it. We cannot help thinking that a man of 
his knowledge and talent, U) suv nothing of the valuable quality 
of unscrupuloiisiiess, miglithave been more profitably engaged than 
in coni riving a murder for such uncertain gam. Tho letter which ho 
writes to Manuel w'ould ho a useful woA|Mjn iu that worthy personh 
hands, end as hn rh^Iiveis the letter to Mauucl immediate^ after 
^vl‘iling it, he. might aa avcII not have written at all, except that Mr. 
Wilkie Collins always likes lo conduct bis fltorie.% by corre-spond-* 
eiice. The murder }?. at tcnipti»d by the method which has lately be- 
come fashioiiablo of Kcutllingaship; but as Manuel perishes ana bin 
intended virti ms escape, it ri'quires almost Buperhiimnn ingenuity 
to prevent ibe story ending happily, and wo arc bound to say that 
the oullun is equal to the occa.*?ion. The only ground of quarrel 
bi^lweeii Midwinter and Lis wife uroKO out of the existence of 
Manuel, and he is duad. Armadale the heir has come back 
ready to many Miss Milmy. The cvedilors of J)r. Downward 
must be great fools if they do not allow him tirue to 
display hia remarkable capacity for the management of a 
S anatorium ; mid indeed it vrould bo a reproach to our 
age if such a man were drivim to vulgar mui\le;r instead 
of devoting hiniFcIf to interesiing physiological experiments* 
However, while it is still buUcv(‘d that the two yemng men have 
jierished at sea, Dr. Downward has persuaded the widow of Mid- 
winter, wdm i.s refdly Allan Armadale tho cousin, to claim the 
right which would llolong to her ns the w'idow of AUan Armadale 
the heir. When both tho young men turn up. the letter vrrittenby 
Dr. Downward in her tiame would be aii awkward lact against the 
two con.HpjraU>is, but even n “ prentice hand ” iu iiuthotship could 
got its character.^ out of such a scrape as that. Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
liowc\<*r, d*M^s not want to get fliem out of it. On the contnuy, 
he luakts ilic lady called originally Miss (iwilt dotermine, for no 
vinihle reassou, to murder Armadale the Iieir, and he conducts tho 
chanich?rs to J>r. Downward*." Simatorinm, soniowimre in the 
siiburlw of Ijoiidou, whirli is replete with every cx>nvenience for 
scientific murder, including nocturnal supervision of the promises 
by a policeman. 

Tho chiinn of Mr. Wilkie CollinHs fictions is the* subtle siig- 
gc'stiuiis which they convey of the general insecurity of modem 
liic, particularly that part of it which is transacted in suburban 
villaa. it i.H so nice to feel aa wo drive homo from tho 
theatre that wo or our iieighboui’S may bo visited in tho night 
by my.Nlcriou.s iissassins, and that in the great gloomy houso 
witli the high-wnllcd garden, inscrutable wickedness awaits 
victims W'hu, rega^ll]e^s of iboir doom, pay back fare to cabs 
for bringing them to a Sanatorium. If this story is founded 
cither 011 fact or plausible suspicion, all such estahlislmienlE 
ought to ho brought under the inspection which Mr. New- 
degate woiihl apply l(» con\eutt.. The heroine, jX^rsist'mg In hei 
puiqxiso lo lain dor Ariundalo the heir, miarly murders ..Axmadsh 
the cousin, wlu^ is her hiislmiid.aud then kills herself. Tljoinoaii: 
of doing this arc siimilied by Dr. Downward, and consist of ui 
apparatus by >vhicb luc air of a bedroom may bo poisoned. Un- 
fortninitcly, in order that the dying agonies of Miss Gwilt may b 
dislinclly visible, a large piece ha.s been token out of the bedroou 
wall, and so wo ha \o “to nniko believe voi*Y much '* in order U 
enjoy the poLouiiig. And when jjcoplc rusli in and Htrugglo tc 
open the Jo(;kcd door, it is iliilirult to a\oid calling to them to gc 
iiirough tho gap. Tho dwijintist might, if ho pleased, havt 
followed a great c!.\ ample, by making his wall even more permeablt 
than it is, and he ciiuhl have matin the w'sU Uself explaio 
Iho nature of the cure-t?r-kill contrivance which is described in 
dialogue lietwpcn Dr. Downward and Miss (>wilt. The lady's 
dying ogonies lu^o .suitably repivacntod by Miss Ada Cavendish 
and people who like this kind of thing should go and «oo her. Wc 
do not. The play shows no tulot^ualo reason why she should klV 
horsolf or anybody tdbc, and we could wish this clever actress bettei 
employment than pcr^xitrating unueceesnry murders in k red wig 
Tho character of Dr. Downward is exoeueutly perform^ A, by 
Arthur Cecil, and ho, if any one can, will auve tio play. Sevora 
scones are highly interesting, and it is only the pxotopotion of tL« 
story that makes us feel that the Doctor's vUlaiLy is'giutultcus 
lUvinjp: got all these people on the stage, it is perhaps as easy t< 
kill a few of them as to do anytlringelse, and the play must be endec 
somehow. We doubt whether any pmeticid iinprovement in the ar 
of poisoning is shown in ilio last act. ITjere must be somewhert 
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*x ttle» or the fropnonta of it, which contained the liquid poured 
i the innchiue; and this maehioc, with its pan for gexieratioff 
and pipe for conveying it, although it might he uAeful, could 
r'Atiily bo mischievous. A murder thus committed could scarcely 
]y called a niystory *' even in penny-a-line/s lang\iago, and, on 
the wliolts, we regard this new luvoutiou in homicide ns clumsy 
mid disappointing. 

The sorrows «jf wretched wives, however interesting to the 
eufrerers, are apt to pall upon puhlio taste. If, in addition U> 
Queon ^fltry ot the. Lyceum, an audience can Ik' found l\>r Mi dm 
at the llayniarket, wo cau only say that Loudon is very far from 
abandoning itself to frivolous amiisonieiits. Mine, .rniiausehek, a 
German actress with reiuarkable command of I'kiglish, has elmsen 
ill the lime or chaiucter of her th*st uppeuranec. 'fliis, ns every- 
-fecilly refriomters, is one of JkUiMpairflj;»ftrts, and neither Miss 
Bateman nor anybody cLo can make it other than ii burdmi. The 
jMirts of Jason anti tVooii are inconaidenihle, mid Creiisa serves 
chiefly by her immobility to illuHtx’ato the gestures and play td‘ 
feature of Medea. The new actress has, however, prodiieeil n 
strong impression of her power, ami for this puvuiwo her lirst uart was 
well i^uptod. Of seA-ei-al foreigners who have ofiule years umlertaken 
to perform in English, her spe«'<'h ia iH'vhaps the lea-^it uuploasant, 
and it is distinct. Her acting i.s rather over-libourod, and as the 
plav lasts thr**o hours, and sliw is aliuost always t»n tlio t'tiigi*, and 
notiiing of the slightest iiuporhinee happens in her ab-’onee, ^]u* 
prtxliic^ the jinpre.''sion that one is watching ii patent inacbine for 
the production of slnnig theatrical ellccla, whicli may go on 
working, without fatigue or reiiuu'^o. till nikliiight. Tliese one- 
part plays are almost alwavs faihn-es, as, in the intereat ol'aj-t, they 
deserve to Ik\ They sale trouhle, however, to managers, espe- 
cially in small or remote phu*es; and Mine. Jaiiauschek nuiy pro- 
bably obtain provincial engagt7meiits to play Medea, which may be 
played wherever a couple of children and a little red iiix' can 1 k^ 
foil h corning. TJio acci'ssories and the company are of the- smallest 
po.s.^iblo importance. It were to bo wislio<l, liowever, that this 
lady s talent could bo employed in London in some other phi}.s 
h\ss familiar and more interesting thvin this. 

In WnnhhSf at the Prince of Walesa Tlicaciv, Mr. Bvron has 
met failure iimre surprising than the great sucenss he has obtained 
elsewhere. The characters of Miss IMper and Bob Blewitt are as 
good as anything ha has lately written, and they «re capitally 
{icted by IVlits Wilton and Mr. Bancmft. 'fhe rest of the play is 
little better than padding, but tho same or worse miglit be saiil of 
other plays to which careful uciiiig has given »• mpornry vitality. 
But the gt'uteel public do mit <‘{irc. for this phiy, oiid tli« <lirticulty 
of management of such a tln etie lies in linding SiHijethiug lor 
which they will care. 'J’jjrre h.ive Ik'iui revivals of Uobei*l-'*‘)U 
to the liiuit of po.‘■^ibilily. and tho company* however well 
drilled, does not excel in o<»me(lies of tht* last century. Murder 
and euicido arc also rather out i»f it.'* line, and naalern 
Erench comedies cannot, ua a rule, bo satisfactorily Irnnshiicit. 
Tim class of person'^ wdio see two tragedies within n week is too 
limited to supply nightly u conteiiti'd audieiiCM for ^Ir. Byrons 
comedy; yet, if there any epicures in theatricaJ tmtertainmetil, 
we would advisi^ thorn to bee iivpcii Munf or Mpdva one night and 
Wrinhle4i the next. Any person vvluj tries this bill of fare might 
then be invited to say lioncslly vvbieh dish he or she would likt* 
to have served again. Mr. Biujcn)ft's mning of Bob Ble-vvitt tloes 
full justice to one of Mr. Byron's hsippiest .sketches of C(;rileiiipurary 
life. The reasons against Uiking the olVerod appointment iu 
Jamaica are in the authors best .style. Bub’s friend.-*; thinking 
probably that geogi-npby is not his >trong point, explain that 
Juiuaicii is an island from which the rum cnnica. “Not all the 
rum ? ” says Bob, havinp-, as an intending colonist, un obvious 
iutcre.^! in the question, vv'hatever ciunes of the play, the principal 
nctors will gain credit by the porforuiftnee. 


RACINB AT NKWMARKKT AND EPSOM. 

W HAT »omo people will regaixl as improvciueiibi, and others 
as innoviition.s, have been pj mi ti fully etreetod at Novvmarket 
slncts tho close of the last racing season. Tim stand ul the oud of 
the Rowley Mile will, when tinishe-d, ba one of tln^ uk).> 1 cumiiio- 
diious in the kingdom, especially wbeu it is reiiiomk*red that only 
on two or three days in the year is tliero any tiling approaching to 
a cjrowd at Newmarket. The price for admission to it and tho 
adjoining enclosure will be very JiigJi— no Ic.ss than ton guineas flir 
a yearly ticket ; and when wc take into account tho numerous 
other charges, of which the daily toll for driving on the Heath may 
Ixj taken as an example, otnl the wonderful sums demanded by 
hotel and lodging‘-houso keepers for the accommodation of their 
visitors, it is pretty clear that racirig-mon must make up their 
minds to consider a visit to Newmarket as a very expensive 
luxury. In so far as the increased charge for adinihsion to the 
cnclosuro wdll make the company assembled there more stdect, and 
e.vcludo some of tho adventni'ers of the Turf who prey upon tho 
unwary, the sudden rise from two guineas to ten guineas a year 
may have a beneficuii etlect; hut we muRt bear in mind that 
only a minority of the races liuish at the end of the Rowley Mile, 
llml one entire meeting is ciu'ricd (>ii at the other side of the 
Bitch, and that for all tne races that end at the top of the town 
the new stand will be of no use whatever. Vurthormore, A groat 
deal of tho betring ni Nawmaiket is carried on, not in the cnclo* 

jMte at all, but in the cords and from the tops of cabs and carta 

• 


scattered about tlie Meath ; and the ten^guinea foe will not Affect 
in any way tho outside betting-men, but, we fimey, wB rather 
tend to increase their numbers. It is ^ite right that thfiKdwarda 
of tho Jockey Club should keep the Tatterwl’s enelosifle for the 
11SO of tho.'^o only who have a legitimate right to avail themselves 
of its ai;eoiumodation ; but it would bo well if, in addition, they 
<5ould aflbrd some ])rotection to the geneial body of visitors to 
Newmarket, llicy have ample autliority for the pur])Ose. A few 
years ago thny put down hotting in the most summary 

mntm(.*r ; and tney could, if they chose, do n great deal to rid tho 
J loath of Ilio scoundrels who infest it in race weeks. If one is 
to bo nnblushingly robbed just outside the enclosure, it will be a 
poor consolation to know that inside it the select possessors of ten- 
guinea tickets can walk about und luako their wagers in serene 
.security. 

But whilf* stands and refreshment-rooms are being built At 
Nowiiifirket on :i gnind scale, and prices are being raised, the ques- 
ti*»n naturally suggests itself whether a com^sponding iinprovenirnt 
ill the quality of the sport i.s to be expected. The exporieuco of 
the lust week is hardly calculated to inspire us with any sanguine 
hopes that thf* reign of plating and selling races is to be succeeded 
hy an era of more important contests, in accordance with the 
gii-at proparation.s that are being made to enable people to witness 
them. It w'as iudeod a banquet of empty dishcr ^tw’oek. Ijong 
programmes were prepared ; but though tho Stev^lrds racked their 
lirains tt» invent races, owners and triiinera declined to have any- 
thing to do w'iih them, and on the lust day only four events, one 
of vvJiich was practically a walk ov4*r, were decided. The old- 
cstabli.«5bed rari*.s of the meeting, tlio Biennial, tho Oolumii, and 
the Claret Slakes, produced wretchedly small fields, and tho New- 
market ilandicap with 400, and the International Handicap with 
3(>o, soveit'igns added, and 100 for the second horse, could 
only attract ten and nine starters respectively. Tho minor 
races were just as ill patronized, and, in fact, had it 
not homi for the opportunity of seeing tho two Berby 
cracks, IN-Inirch and Skylark, and the threatened candidate for tho 
Two Tliouevaml, (Jreat Tom, ns well a.s for one or two exciting in- 
cidtiita, such us tho ovovlhrow of Bow lander by Ilcspcr, the 
(huveu week might vvcdl have avoided even by the most 
8to;idb\.st nduiirers (vf Newmarket. 

'riu» vciy first nice of tho metqiiig produced an interesting con- 
test Ldvveen Wild Tommy, a great slashing son of King Tom and 
Wild Agnes, and fli’eat Tom, wlio, it was roportod, had beaten liis 
stiihlo companion Skylark in a trial, und v»n tho strength of that por- 
formauco had Leen olov.atcd to tim front rank in tlie Two Thousand 
fitvoiirites. Tho much-iin proved Coltm*ss also took part in tho 
race, and having a 4-lb. allowance was expected to show a return 
to hw As<*ot form of 1875, esjiecially us neither (treat Tom nor 
Wild I\>mnjy was fully up to the mark. Mr, JlouldsvvortVs usual 
ill luck stiii'k to him, and (kjitiuws wu.s beaten 11 quarter of a milo 
from the finish. A fine struggle for victory between (Iroat Tom 
and \N’iId Tommy then ensueii, and resulted in the defeat of tho 
foriner in the Jiwt .stride by a he.ad. All sorts of excuses 
were of course made f*»r tho lo?i?r ; hut, in oiif judgment, eithei 
Wild Tommy ia entitled to be considered a promising Borby 
oaTiilidate, or elscj the merits of lirent and Baylark Imve been 
jiiuch uvere.stimatcd. Luti'r in tho day Skylark himself camo out, 
and won the Biennial in fine style, lie had little or nothing to 
beat, however, tho speedy but roaring RofeinantH being tho only 
one of bis four autagoiiista likely to make him gallop. The 
R«»wley Mile is »juite a different thing from tho tive-fnrlongs coiirso 
at iSouthumpUm, and Rosinante soon found out tho difference. 
ThiiUgh on jrufferance the eon of Bosieruciau led as far as the 
,\biugdon bottom, directly ho touched the ascent he began 
ami Skylark jnilloped past him nt hia leisure. But for his curby 
hocks, it might not bo necessary to look for the Derby wdnner mueii 
beyond Skylark, who has won every engagement for which ho 
has siarteil ; and tho fact of his being now first favourite for the 
givut Ep^om r,'u o shows that liis infirmity is not considered liktdy 
to b»* a bor to lii.s success, (keruleus andC/haplet, souanddaiiglittu' 
of Beadsman, liiiislicd first and second for the Bretby phile, and 
the Huhr*equcnt victory of Uhaplct in the Free Handicap over (5ot- 
uelion, Ihciiic, and Tho (limner, proves Cwruleus to bo a roallv 
gMod horse. On tho second day of tho meeting there was a 
inoi-o than ordinarily exciting raco for a wretched little plato of 
lifty pounds over the T.Y.tl. Ilesper, a three-year-old son of 
Speeuluiij, and Lowlander were the only combatants, and tho latter 
ciirriod 10 lbs. extra to exempt him from sale. Extravagant odds 
Wf^ro laid on the son of Dalesman, who, however, never fairly got 
out of tlu) way of his opponent, and . despite tho vigorous oflbrts of 
(Instance, wJio, if any man can, is nblo to get tho last ounce out of 
a horse, was defeated by a neck. On the conqueror of Lowlander 
Ijeing put up to auction it tvns evident that there would be some 
brisk comuetition for him, and the bids speedily rose from t^ooo 
guiiunw, ihe price at which be- was entered to ne wild, to 2,500. 
AciHirding to the rules, half the excess over the sclHng price goes 
to the owner of the second hor.se, so that, instead of winning lifly 
pounds by LowlandeEs 8ucc<*8s. Mr. Bird had tho gratification of 
receiving just fifteen times that amount in conseqaenee of his 
defeat. It is probable that Hesper mity be a dear purchase to his 
now owner, and that Ijowlander, who rarely blossoms before Ascot, 
was not in anything like form last week. Bat when a great public 
favourite is ovexthrown there is a rush to get hold of hisc^nqiieror 
at any cost, no matter what the real merits of the yictc^Tu^ he; 
For the Column Stakes two of Lord Falmouth^ Miptesentraves, 
Farnese and Dandelion, were opposed hy Ateah. namea 
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waji manifestly lame, and, Dandelion Beeiuing to be in scarcely 
better plight, the race lo^iked like a walk over for Fanieso. Arena 
was beaten at the liushos^ and Farnese, whoso taring infirmity 
increases, as was to Iw expected, with age, died away tlie moment 
lie began the ascent of the hill, thus leaving his s^Ue com- 
panion, Ihindelioii, to win at his leisure. This was the iimtappear- 
anoo of the winner in public. He had the misfortune to break 
his Icjg when a yearling— a contpinponiry aomewhat curiouidy 
spoke of him as having had at one time a broken bone in his 

— and we should think there arc few instances of a horse that 
hiiii met with such on accident recovering suilicicntly to stand 
training. 

The racing of the last two days of the Cmvcn Meeting calls for 
little remai’k. Two prominent norforniens in last year a Middle 
Park Plato, La Seine and ifeurtebise, contested the Free 
Handicap on the Ditch Mile, and the former won cleverly. A 
BUnilar luce on the Rowley Mile was riu(ic(.-abk» on account of the 
American aged horse Preakuess making liis first ap}ienrance at 
Newmarket in it. IVcakuees is nine years old, hut perfectly sound 
in wind and limb *, and his hno shape and uppoaraiicc, strength and 
quality being equally conspicuous, were the theme of unqualified 
admiration. Ae might have been expected when his ago is taken 
into account, Proakuess was not very quick on his legs when the 
flag fell, and the light- weigh tod English horses, trjiined to jump off 
like greyhounds from the slips, got the best of liiiu in the 
first quarter of u mile. lie was just getting into his stride, 

in fact, when the race was over, and we wait to see 

him perform over a long course before we shall bo able to 

form any just estimate of his racing powi^rs. Thti Claret Stakes 

ended in a match between Ikilfe and Tartino; and though the 
acveru course from the Hitch in is not alLogother to the liking of 
the son of Plaudit, he luaimged to couqiasa it Hucccssfully on this 
occHsiiin. Balfo has thickened very much since la^t season, and 
looked as ever a perfect gentleman, w'hilo Tartinc was by no lueaas 
in racing trim. Nino ran for the International Free ITandicup 
across tho Hat, including Grey Palmer, Merry Duchess, 
Demers, tuid .\dvauce. The last named had been much talked of 
as a promising Derby outsider, and was made tirst favourite for 
;ihi8 race; but he never showed prominently in it, and a good finish 
betwoeji (jlrey Palmer aii 4 Bridget resulted in favour of tho 
former. Wo ought to have mentioned ainaUdi over the Ditch Mile 
between Oxonian and Brigg Boy at even weights, which the latter 
won after a ptinishing struggle by a neck. 'I'he performance wtia 
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very liir from being 
Oxonian of two years ag<», and that, having been trained of late for 
hurdle-racing, it was not likely that in any case he would have 
retained his line speed on the flat. Nor was tho severe struggle 
which Brigg Boy had to make in order to win the best prepara- 
tion for his encounter a few days later on Epsom Duwms. 


The field for the City and Suburban was quite up to the average, 
both in numbers and in quality ; and, for once m a way, a big 



carried by Thunder, to 5 si. 7 lbs., carried by Little Harry. Tho 
latter was a stable companion of (irey l^lllller, who won the Jnt 4 'r- 
natioual Free Handicap Inst week at Newmarket and the kuour- 
ledge of the comparative merits of the |>air caused Little liany 
to be freely supported for the City and {Suburban. Certainly, 
when ho wa» seen in the paddock, he looked by no means the sort 
of horse to bo complimented with the low^est weight in a handicap. 
Amonj^ tho other coiupclilors we may mention Bngg lk)y, Maud 
Victoria, Empress, bettor known as Sister to !Muskot, Ladv 
Moetyn, and Whitebait, all of whom looked remarkably well, 
while in point of size the gigantic Amlicrgris towered above all 
his rivals. The Americans were also represented by Mate, nn 
aged horse, powerful, like all of Mr. Sundford's team, but ap- 
parently delicient in speed, or not at borne in short-iiisUiuco races. 
We ought to add that Hesper, of whoso victory over Lowlander 
we have alrofidy spoken, was also among the runners ', but the 
growing conviction that Lowlander was out of form last week at 
Newmarket prevented the son of Speculum from Ixuiig aa freely 
supported at Epsom as other^visc would have been the CA.«e. 
The start was fortunately not long delayed, and with equal 
good fortune there were none of those Vasualticf* nt Tatiau- 
Eam Comer which so often mar tho fortunes both of the iHuby 
and the Oit^ and Suburbtin. Brigg Boy early overpowered his 
jodcoy, an incident which was by no means unexpected, and 
galloped himself to a standstill, so that, after holding a conmiand- 
U)g lead for tho greater part of the way, ho died away to nothing 
at the finish. Little IIiUTy came I'ound the* turn rather wide, and 
undoubtedly lost a length or two ; but though otherwise he would 
have made a belter fight with thu winner, yet the result would 
not have been altered, lor directly Archer gave Thunder bis head, 
the old horse, who had been going quietly along, rushed to the front 
and bad all hla field beaten in an instant, and the three lengtha oy 
whk^ he won miaht have been iucjroased to double that mstauce 
if his' jockey had wished. To win the City and Suhorhsn with 
9 0t 4 lbs. is on unprecedented feat, and a first-dBas horse like 
Creii»me failed in the attempt. ^ But to win it, in the fadb of a 
jually good field, un4ev such a weight, with the most consummate 
ease, stamps Thunder at once as one of the greatest honest of the 
diiy. It IS esay to see now that in the match that was to have 
wm oiB^last week at Sawmarket liovrteider would not have etood 


a chance with Thunder. The son of Dalesman attempted to g^:Ve 
Hesperyo lbs. and was boaton a neck ; but lastTues^y Tlmnd^gavo 
llesper 40 lbs. and a stone beating into tlie bargaio. Aocoiding to 
Una running, Lowlander would have been nowhjere in the City and 
Suburban, and, inbt4*ad of giving wdght to Thunder, ought to re*- 
ceivo it. Mr. Bird woa quite right, therefore, in paying forfeit Ibr 
hiH thousand-guinea match, which must have been made up in 
a very sanguine moment. We nffed only add that Little Harry 
justified the opinions entertained of him*by disposing cleverly of 
all his opponents except Thunder, despite the disadvantageous 
position he occupied at Tattonham Corner, while Merry Duchess 
and llesper ran a good race for third honours. We have no great 
fondness for handicaps, which too often seein sjKJcially invented 
for the houofit of the most worthless horses in training ; but we 
should soon become reconciled to them if a few horses like 
Thunder could <*aiTy their heavy buidons to victory, and dispose 
with case of their feather-weiglited opponents. 


REVIEWS. 


GIUXT-PUFFS XOTES OK AS INDUS JODRN'EY.* 

W HEN the fall of the (Jladstone Ministry released Mr. Grant- 
Duif from tho cures and labours of oflice, he wisely set him- 
self to moke the best use he could of tho knowledge he hod ac- 
quired and see for hiius(*lf the country which for five years he had 
helped to govern. Tiio volume bolbru us contains tho notes he 



ho knevv India bo well even boiore ho landed theie with mJL 
know'lecigo as books and family traditions and lung familiarity 
with all men of Indian emiuouco and ofiicial experience could give 
him, and his political position oifered him so many exceptional 
advantages ns a traveller, that it seemed certain ho would have 
very much uioru to say thau most travellers on the greater mattors 
of Indian politics. This would naiurally be the view of the reader, 
but it was not in the least the view of the writer of these Notes. 
He determined to set down, not what be heard or what ho thought, 
but what lie saw. The book is therefore as fiix removed from v^t 
we should expect an Indian Under-tSocretary to write os possibb. 
It was Mr. Gmut-DulFs aim to divest himself, as it were, of him- 
self. lie put himself in tho position of an imomnary ordinarv 
tiavcller. What, he seems to have asked himseif, would A. H 
or 0 . D. reaUy see if lie came to India P Supposing him to be a 
person with no views or theories, utterly averse to word-pamting 
and |>adding, and only desirous to put down in plain language what 
canio indisputably into hi.s own personal experience, whai would 
be the materbl he would have for notes ? A, B.,'as Mr. Gnuit- 
Dufi* has reasoned with himself, would see many thousands of 
dusky human beings, and would soon come to the conclusion that 
they were for the most part Ikr firom nice-looking. He 
would also see many hiuidsomo or interesting buildings, and 
would be able to iximparc what he saw with tho descriptkna given 
by Mr. Fergusson. Lastly, he would see a vast variety of novel 
trees and plants. That which this practical pemn with his eyes 
open would see is what Mr. Grant- Dufi* set mmself to descrihe. 
Thcro is something in bis book about the appearance of the 
p<*ople, much about buildings, and very much about botany. 
Whole pages are tilled with strings ot botanical names, and 
short accounts of what the trees and plants with these names ore 
like. And to the plan whicli he had sketched out for himself 
from tho beginning Mr. Grant-Dull' rigidly adhered. We often 
find him jotting down that ho has had most interesting conver- 
sations w^ith tills or that vrell-itiformed person, and that be has. 
been much instructed and much pleased with wW he hoard ; but 
his I'oadcrs are not allowed to suai'o in these treats. They are 
kept to their proper work, which is not to go into view's and talks, 
but to uudeistaud that tho author observed the well-named 
Orewhura rvtfio^ the fraUicAta Mnt^/oliaj the cm;ping Calami 
finding thoir way up tho tali Cosuariuns, ’ and so forth. Siquaria 
libntm inreumsptee was the mutlu which Mr. Grant-Dulf bad 
imposed upon himself, and which be imposes on the imaginary 
traveller who is to profit by his t;.\ample. 

tSuch a book is not ontei'tainiug, and is not mount to bo enter- 
taining. It has A difi'erent aim, and w'orks towards its end by a 



responaent, and a special Gorrespondont is a man who, at all 
hazards, is bound to be entertaining. He goes out at a moment's 
notice, lands, secs, telemmpha, or reports. With bis wonderfv.: 
nimbleness of mind he can mako something oat of every • 
thing. He is equally ready to count tho Duttons on the 
Prince's shooting-coat and to discuss tha relations of 
Buddhism to Christianity. His business is ^ ^'give views 
and to make pictures out of words. To do this is not an 
eos; thing} and the Special Correspondents of the best typo 
do it vety well. They know enough not to fall into glaiiug 
mistakes. They think enough to seem wiser than most of their 
readers who go in firslKdass emtiages to business, and to be wiser 
than most of those who go in second-class carriages. They see 
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i^nou^rh to HU their coloiuna with what they have eor<u. They 
enU'i*(aiu ; for, beiit)^ on^;^d to i^ntortain, they honestly and zea- 
lously UilHl their eufTR^iueut. It is what Mome would call the 
dtil'i'ct, and oUiurs the iiierit, of M.r, Granl-Dulfs atylo of composi- 
tion that it is utterly unlike tlmt of jv Spociai G*)rTOSiu»nd«nt. \\nint 
Ihs does lie wimtw to do really and thoroujfhly. Ho has the at- 
tmetiou of follinviiijr the tnio iinhou^dit bout of his mind. To him 
knowled}^ is what ti rise in his olHeo io h liov<‘muient clerk, or 
a hath to a dusty tourist. Xot to Avrilo about t.hin;^'s,bnt to Uuoav 
them, is U) him wimt (imy failed oj)oiunj;r raradise. ” Jlo 
sin^ylfs oMt a tive, and limis it-i Lsitin name, and fts»*«^vtaius it.s 
industrial and feels the samo olevntum and oxcitomeiit of 

iUJiid with wliifJi men of aii«diier f‘a8fc of IhiMi^hi riso from a 
.succoivriil rubber. To Indd of the facta of nature is betk^r to 
him th:iu ibod and raiojont. llonce his book is irradiat(*d with an 
tmlhudasm the only weak point of wdiich is that so fow can sharo 
it. I hit. dull im all his Uatiii botanical names must bo to the 
jjf'iieral ri*:uh‘r, and ovorpowtfriu'x as is the ((UJintily of botuny 
iulroducod, his euthuuiasm carries him on a mad tli.af re.ally 
w^ovtli lbll<»Aviii;:‘. Of all the iiite.rroiiii'e witii r.alure attain- 
able without uialheiuatics and e.ApmiMve inolruim*nt.s, that 
atlorrUMl by botany is the mo.^l vuifyiii”; and the iimsl 
satisfy iuLT to the lra\eller. A niun win* travels to bue and nt>l t*> 

praise Inul belter lai a botrmint I hull any olln.T one tliin^L'". 
Clouds olw’uro the skies, hut, wot or lint*, there are alwaA.s plant's. 
JSvon a little traNeiliny makes a ilineiviiee, and the dihlaiiee of a 
few niiie.s char;ge.s tho luibitat of llower.s. hive odd niinnie-, on a 
wayaide may tho bohujibl a ph'usiire as intense a.s that which 
tho geologist get.*} by Aveary Avnlks over on<j ridu’O uflcr aiuither. 
'J’hen plrtuta have over animals the iiiitmnK* adianlugo that they 
need nt) killing. Thoitj is no iiptnruing of dviig eye? about ihem, 
no dissection, ho entrails. I'hcre they arc, clean, iVe^ih, and aiveet, 
and they perisli without repining mid wit bout dirt and iiiiscry 
under tho hand of the investigator. lloUiny is a scienco, or, to 
speak iiioro acruratoly, a pleasing labour in the op»*n air, which all 
can follow wlio have the schkj to w'ish 1u follow stnnething ; and 
Mr. Grant-lhiir has done well in hinting Io ins ou/iginiiry tiavellei* 
thuij if ho wi.shes to see what is heJbie hi.s eu s when he is not in 
a town, be had Indter botanize. AVhal I he g'M.dof telling A. Ik 
that, if ho wan tw to . enjoy India, he should slu t t tigers ? A. Ik 
may not be up to tigers. A. Ik may not be a gmmlee ivbo hag 
junglos drawn for him. A. li. might bo very unhappy if a iv:»l 
tigor oniuo really at liiui j but A. Ik ciui g<» to llldh^, ami in a "Ule, 
cuoap woy leiivu soim‘thing of the bcaatiful, odd, prodigal nature 
of tho ludiun vegetable world. This Avill content A. Ik if fa- is 
the wise, reticent, unpretending man that tho conli<rmg author 
of tln'Sfj JJ'Jote.H g<»od-lu4inourcdJy assumes him to be. 

It would, however, bo to convey an incorrect idt a of these Xoles 
if it wore suggostwl that they are inoro dry pieces of information. 
Hiey are full of pleasant reiniirks ami illustrations, fruTowt'd from 
every kind of source. Mr. Cirant-l luff has too free a eominainl of 
miscellancouH lilml lire not to bo conliiuially vcinin^h d of some- ^ 
thing for which ills readers are iinirh ohligi’d to him, and he e\4‘n ' 
oiiotes piielry with agreeable liberality for tie dr biuciit. •‘^till thc.-ii 
Notes arc, in tho main, jottings r»f fMeriial obsi‘rvuiioij. They 
were originally publiabed in the f ba/f //// wjvv//-// 7«*' .'/t /;-, and when 
they grew Loward.s an cud, the edUor oi that periodical luiflemly 
got nervous nboul- ihcin. AVi-re hi- reader.- to be e\<'lu''i^ely liniited 
to this very wlvolesonic sort of porridge? Had lie got iiuld ol tho 
Notes of Air. (Iraul-lJidf only t'.» liiid that tin y Avove the theoretical 
pToduclion of A. Ik? NVh(*re Avas the Under- Secret ary of 
StnUi ? Whore was the litdian politician ? Accordingly he wrote 1 o 
his contributor a letter, which is.^et fori:, in tlic voluiim, asking the 
eleven luu'dc.st ^p lest ions about India that he could think of, mid 
begging Mr. (I rant- 1 luff to lx? good (*ii»)ugh, just by way of supple- 
ment, to answer them. AVilli lheutiiiu.sl iilacrily,and Avith themo.st 
imperturbable gvH>d-huniour, Air. Uirant-Hulf cuia]ilied Avith the 
lomu'St, The i d it or Avauted to draw liim, and he Avas drawn, 
maliing no more dilficiilty about it than the Zoological lions do 
about btung fed at four o’clock. The con.«o{iueuco 1ms lit'cn that to 
Ibe Notes there i.s an appendix, allogellier unlike the rest of the 
volume, ill which external observation ami tho cdilicalion of A. Jk 
are eijlmdy thrown into the shade, and .Mr. (Tranl-Hulf stales his 
opinions amuit India witJi the utmost fi‘anknes.*:>. Tiii.s .addition Io 
the volume is most valuable. It is full oi thought both true and 
new. There is no pedantr)^ no oHIciali.um, uo optimism about it. 
What tho Avriler thinks ho .sirys, and what he thinks has been 
clearly and carefully thought out. Is lndi.i a gain to Kngland? 
Aiv. Nve leiiA'cning India ? Ho avo a.-'.^uiue too urrogaiit .a.superioritv 
oviur the natives? is our system of taxation wise? Is Russia 
dangerous? Is Bunuah dangerous ? The.'ie 01 x 3 only a few of the 
(piciiions which the editor aslcs and Air. Grant- Dull' auswei's. On 
■ ivch hoiid All*. Gimii-Dutf him a pveeb e, iiittiliigiblo answiT to give, 
wb'fli is always (dear, always suggestive, and often g«;jes far below 
lIu; surlkce of ordinary thought. 

To enter into t he subjects tiiiw briefly but forcibly dwcus^ied would 
take u» tuo far into vexed puintfi of Indian poliliirs. It is aulfi- 
cient to any that Mr. Graiit-Dulf Ihinks that the occupation of 
Merv by the Russians would net do u« any practical harm, but that 
their ailvaneo on Herat must be wisistod*, not b(.)cause, even if tlioy 
got possession of Hemt, they would seriously threaten India, but 
liecauso Ave have so often said that w« Avoiild never sulfer Iferai to 
bo occupied, that to eat our words would be fatal to our nspulatioxi. 
iia finance Mr. Qrant-Dufr’ especially detests the Halt-tadL,iind evi- 
. thinks that the Salt-lax ought to. be rediiQod liiofom the 
Jji ’iii AjiMlMrdiilinii am abolished. I11 a i*otttost baSwMni Tftttrfinli 


to our iiifliv-^ 
Dough,” Avroto tho editor in hJlr" 
mo how far a\'o are leavening 


faclumrs and the Indian poor his kindness of heart inclines him to 
lavuiir the Letter, while, nis party being out of office, ho hns not to 
trouble himself about pleasing JSnglish conatituoncios. Ha also 
iusists strongly on tho wisdom of avoiding loo lavourable estimates 
of iiiiliau finauec, and in connoxion Avith this subioct ho i-ocords a 
]irivato woe of his own. He on one occasion Jenouncod in the 
lloueo of Gonmions Avhat ho termed the blandishments of coulaur 
(h rim\ linanciars. Tliis was too high a flight for the vulgar. The 
plirrtso wn.s caught at, but its appUciitioii lost, and Mr. Graiib-Dulf 
I'ouud to his horror that ho hud only iiiveuted tho term ^Uoulcivr 
ihrnafi iinaiieier” t«) havo it iipplic'd to himself, and Avas supposed to 
li.ivc been describing his own views AAduui ho was attacking those 
ijfi.lhc)*3. He found himself hahitunlly dcscribuil ns an optimist 
or oovtt^ur ih mu? Jinancicr. Such ai» tho thorns tluit vex the 
sonl.H of public uion. If any Hinglo apecimun of Air. Grant-Duirs 
mode of answering tlio (pieslions put to him is to be sedeoted 
;i.'» .Mj^ci-iiilly meritorioas, it is, avo think, tliiit as ' '...o.. . 

ciicd in India. “ lie good 
(kvisiAe Avny, “to in lorn i 
India.” “ \\ei are leavening fnilia,” Air. Graut-Dulf promptly 
i'»^pli( d, “ in ten wavs.” The codes mvi producing a considerable 
ellect, and in a geuoniliou (»r two their nionility wiU become tho 
morality of India, d’lie nalivo magi-st vales are leauiing from us to 
avoid corruption. 'J’lio zoniindar is loarniug that projiorty has its 
dutie.s us wtill as its rightJi. Mniiy cdiicatu*! native's are adopting 
piiilosiiphicHl views of lAdigioti. A nmre accurate conception of 
tho poAvnr of luiglaiid and of its place in the world is bi’icg formed. 
Tho English longunge. is rapidly becoming tlu) fntf/ua fnnivu of the 
pcninsuUi. The nativi'S luv taking to riiilAvav.s ami use ihuui 
laigcdy even fir ]ulgri mages. The natives are begiimiiig to under- 
stand what go4»d riders cun do for them. Tho very people who 
thijik they prefer nutiAe to Englisli rule would be wild with horror 
if rhoy Avere lo be exposc'd to a year ol‘ imchockcd native govern- 
ment.’ Wo urc crealing new iildustncs, and extending through 
scIkhiIs iind imiA^ersith'S tlie idea of scientiiic iuelhi»d. This is U 
long list id* benctila cnnlbrred liy Englisbnion (»n India ; and it 
would he difliciilt to sum up with more lircvily .and ]u»in1 tliau 
.Mr. Gr.uit-l>uff has done what it i.s that Iiidiii gets Iroiu England. 
All this is, as wo have said, compleloly out of the rungn of A. J3. ; 
butut the end of hi.s supplement Air. (irarit-Duli' goes btick to hw 
ia\ourito ImAeller, and closes hia volume with un iissuruncu that, 
ultlnuigh to gratify the curiosity of u friend ho is quite willing to 
Avritc for «Aviiile as an IJnder-Seci’etary, vid. ii is A. Ik who ia 
ne.vt Io his heart, and wliosu intuieAts atid capabilities engross his 
utlentii»n Avlien ho is tree to Avrito as he pleases. 


blFK OF LORD AIACAITLAY.* 

i^Sicond jVofirtu) 

A mong other merits, Air. TiAnelyuiifl book serves the purpose 
of a Avarning against intellectual conceit. If u clever bo}^, 
or a man A.aiu of his abilities, jvfrarda bis own uttuinnienta Avith 
coiiiplucenny, ho may Icara from the lAlb and I/Ctlors that 
Macaulay knew U n times as much ; if ho prides himself on 
memory, on rapidity of acquisition, on tJio amingfjnumt ami 
comniuntl of facts and of literary nailerial, a cjindid study of tho 
bifgriqdiy will rjtu\inco him that his nccoinplislnaeiita and 
fHCuhies aro commonplace and .‘^ecf)iid-rale. Tho epigrammatic 
and pellucid style, tho copious Varliumontary eloquence, and iho 
brilliant conversiilioii may provjike regretful envy, but se.liloui ovem 
imaginary compiditiuu. Even in verse, though ho belonged to 
the si'coml or third order of poets, Alacnuliiy fully dosorved the 
wide ])opuJarity Avliich ho attained. Tho best of bis poems is tho 
“ Hattkj 4if Marston Moor,” Avhich appeared in Kuight's Qu/frUr/y 
Avhen he was twenty-three or twenty-loiir. Ciinipbcnl 
hiiil.*-c]f lip.s not d(*.scribfi(l a battle w'ith greater spirit; and tho 
d)amatiu llUiess of llio ruritnn sergoant’s WeriptunU phrnaea 
iMihaiices t Ijo lyrical ollect of Hupert’.s charge and of Croinweirs 
Aictovy. Gilt! of tho chief merits of the Layjt of Andmt litnrw 
i.s the’ choice tif a snbj(ict. Niebuhrs plftu.siblo conjecture that 
ilio logi iuiarv Jii.slory of t'arly Romo had first been composed iu 
the iorin of kaJlacls suggested to Alacauhiy tho exporiroeut of re- 
production. Tho original pof'UJ.'^, if tliey ever existed, Avero 
perhaps more cunoiis, and probably luucli less picturesque. It is 
a proof tif Macaulay’s critical sagacity that, notwithstanding hia 
lilerarA'^ obligations to Niebuhr, Jio cnrajied tho bidief in hia in- 
fallibifity which deluded tJie receptive intellocts of Arnold 
mid Hare, and tho more poAverful understanding of Thirlwall. 
His remarks on Niebuhr, in letter to his Mend Mr. Thomot 
Flower Ellis, Avritten from Calcutta in 1835 , might Imvo serA'cd 
as a text for tho destructive criticism of Sir G. C. Lewia:— 

Having alwavs bc<*ii a Uttli? sceptical about Niebuhr’s incritA, I am new 
a coiiUrmed imliclicver. 1 do nut «if course nii'Aii that he hns tn merit. He 
was a man of inunenso learning, and of great ingenuity, but his mind was 
utterly wanUtig In tlio faculty by which a demonstrated truth is distiit- 
guisiied from a plniisiiilo siqifiositiiin. ■ ' 

Macaulay’s soundness of critical jud^ont was compatible with ho 
onmiA^orous appetite for reading which in some direetipnii extended 
ikr down in tne scale of litenurv merit. While there were pe^l^ 
not haliWK-doseueeluiIara in Europe wV ao.mU .aeqUirin^ 
^ witli the greatest writers of Gmee^of ^ 

land, Macaula y waa ao 
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€f tho humblest pmtenshms. The ihst novelists in his afT^ona 
were liicbardson and Miss Auatfji ; but to tho end of hw life he 
fixMu time to tlntio read Theodore Hook's clever utories* thonph ho 
had {rood ronson for disliking iho author* He took delight in the 
YoluuiuiouB works of a Mis. JMeelie, whose obscure hero nlwava 
turned out to be the son of a duke. On the last pJige of a novel by 
another fm-gotten favoiuite, Mins Kitty Cathbei'twm, he took the 
trouble of writing out a list of tweulY-fsevon Diiutiug fits which 
had occurred to the diflbrent characters in the sUny, Macaulay had 
not the awullest turn for science ; and his antipathy to niathoina- 
tica placed him at Cambridge in tlic “ (Inlf,” or immediately Ixdow 
the lust Junior Uptime. Mr. Trevelyan intimnu*M a belief that ho 
barely nuKStal the chance of competing for the Chancellor’s medals; 
but for Unit purpose lie must have obtained a Senior Optimo, fii 
his later years ho occasionally regretted his ignoiaiico of raathe- j 
niatica; hut bo was better onipIoMid in nioi*e coniicnial studies. 
Tils intove.'it in tho distinction which ho had liiiled to share was 
Mjbibited in a perfect kuow'ledge of tho list of sonior wrangh rs 
fiimi tho firht iiistilulion of the Matheuiaticiil Tripos. He some- 
mnused himself by trying to tmeo their siihaequcnt lorUincs 
that ho might learn whether they had muiiitaiucd in after life 
their early pre-eminenco. One <»f many syniplorns of Macaulays 
simple and henlthy nnluve was a lasting altaebment to wdiai he 
hod known and liked in his youth. Contempomry litcintiiro 
could not exercise on his mind a complete and unqualified 
fascination. There are in his dianr and leltrrs several refcronce.'s 
to Dickens and Thackcifiy, and In^ expresses admiration for tlie first 
set of ih(! Jfhjh of tho Kintj : hut Dickens and Thackeray ?ind 
’JV*nny.‘i«)n wei-o by lialf a geimvalioii younger than hiniaolf ; nial 
wheu they began to Wi ite bis ta.sles wore timiUy formed and already 
sati.slled. Of Uio niiriehievoiH (’{uutiiuiiisiii of some of Dickens’s 
writing’s ho speaks with serious and just disfipproval. His mi- 
pfirfect Kjnipalhy with Iho Utoraturo of the day was coasisteut 
with the volnihuectivo character of his poliih*al feelings. Hxcept 
during hi.^ ('a\*iy Pn.r’i.'imcntui*y ear<;cr, he was never a zealous 
ptditiciau, but it was truly said that he whs a .strong partisan in 
tho coTitro\ev.sies of the days of VVilliaiu 111. or of Anne. 

Within llio wale nuigo of liis own .studies, Miioiiulay’s taste was 
almost niu'rriug. He expresses again and again the well-tbimded j 
Opinion that Thucydides was the first of liislorians, and ho fiunishos 
curious illu.«!liulioiis of tlio sfheerity of his convicticui. An soon 
ns the first two volumes of his History >vero published, he road 
llerodolna llu'ough.aud tJien, proceeding to Tlmcydidcs, lie satisfied 
Lim.solf that ho was himself iuf*‘rior to tJie great iTJfi.stor. Tho 
same process was repeated, with the same result, on the public a - 
lion of tho second inwlaliTM'nt of tho History, it i.s true lliat 
among the hislorisiiis of all countries it would* ho difiicull to find 
a iuoi*e total di& similarity than that which exibts between tlu* 
trains Jill If nt Ituency <jf Macaulay and the condensed significance of 
Tlmcydidcs. At an earlier period iV1nraaia.y gives a curious ex- ! 
plaiiation of a change iu his esiinjiit«* of the imuit of IVitas. Ho 
Ji«d been disappoinU'd on a second resiling of the Annals, till he 
remcHiibiwl tliiit on tho tirst occn^sion ho had been recently reading 
Xenojiho'ii, and on tho second occasion he had been iTCeiitly rcailing 
Thucydides. Tlic uncoiiscionsehangc of tho stJiiufiird of compuriiion 
explain.^ the dillcrcTice of judgment. He sonietinies amu^'ed himself 
witli classifying the poets and great wrilers of (h'lfcoorof all 
tinifs: ftj.d his seh’dions were .almost uniformly juat, ‘MMato,” 
ho siiys in a letter to his nephew^ at ll.irrow, 

is enc of tlm <hi'. firs^-niic Aflirtiims, 'Ma* oilier four art* your fri**nilv, 
j’Kseliylurt and 'Hnn ydidi*»i, .So\)1iih ]«>s ,-iiul l)oMu»(iu<!i« I 'know nf no 
sixth Athenian who run be lulili d to the lisi. tVrrainly not Enruudes, nor 
.Xcnojilu.n, nor Isoorales, nov -E^'hine'^, Ihit 3 forgot Ari'^topharn's. 
shame fur mo. lie niuked six, and 1 can certainly add m*hody eW l'< 
tho jjx. 


Among poets lie placed D»Hnle next after Shalispeare and Ilouier, and 
belbro .iKschylus, l^opliodca, and MilUm, lie \vt\b inclined to rank 
Fra J^mb) as an bi.sloriaii next toTliucydiilos. Mr. Trevelyau s;iya 
that Lord Macaulay wii3 fa mi liar with* sumo of tho works of the. 
groat xuetiii>hysicnl philosophers, but that he had no sympathy 
with the srubjoct-inattcv of their works. I Jo w’as, in truth, devoid 
of tbu metaphysical faculty, which is oliuost as special a gift as an 
onr for miiaic, wliicli was tilso wanting to his orgninzalum. He 
professfis to bo unable to attach tho smallei-t meaning to a translu- 
tion of Olio of Kant's ti'eat4se.«i, though tho Critici.siit of the Puro 
Ileason, et loH.st, is not more than ordinarily cdiscurc. itisinio 
that abatniBO Herman soinotiroes becouies hopelessly unintelligible 
ih a bald Fngliah veroion* Macaulay Ntiulioif deeply tho incnlogical 
«cntifoven?iefl of tho eightoonth century, ami the Cfiumdi history of 
the time of the Beionimtiou. He once said, in answer to a 
question, that of course any well-iirfortued man could repeat the 
uames of the Archbishops of Canterbury backwards. Similar 

eifbrts of memory gave him tlio snme* kind of pleasure which an 

active boy takes in jumping a gate or a ditch. When 

he became a peer, ho learnt the list of the Uouse of 
Lords by heart, and then proceeded to recreate himself 

with the second titles** It is odd that he never thoroughly 
mastered the Popes, olwnp sticking fast, as he said, eoniewliciu 
nmong the Innocents. The exomplo of MiAcaitlay {roves, if such 
a demonstiation had been required, that memory is oompatible 
with original gehimr; bat in some eases bis rapid Accoiuiilatum of 
precedents ana inatanees isndbd both to impair his own judgment 
and to diihiafaU tbe effect of bfis axgtiment. . Mr. Tre^idyAn. has 
printed in a note an extract frmn Maoimlnyb speech on Lhrd 
Mdbon’s Copyright Bill of In ^ pvovious jw. he had 

nnfertunatmy taken a principal part m defedring Tal- 


fourd*s Bill for extending copyright to a period of sixty yeax8» 
Lord Mahon proprined that tho term should extend to twenty-eight 
yenra after the dtufilh of tho author. MncaulnY iuduoed (ho Honsa 
of Ootiitnous to pntfor a capricious project or bis own by whiefa 
copyright wuH limited to forty-two years, Jt is surprising that 
tho*flou^5f^ can liavo been niiAlod by a flagrantly sophistienV argu- 
inont coii.aiating in an enuraonUion of groat works composed by 
culfebrateil writers in their hiter years. Unconsciously admitting 
the priuoipli3 that tho loi)go<»t term was the mobt equitable, he ih- 
fonnod an audiifuco less familiar than himself with literary history 
that his plan would have allowed to the beat works of Milton, of 
Drydeii, ol‘ Johnson, and of Sf»vend other authors whom he enttme» 
rated, a longer term than that proposed by i^ord Mahon. Thcro 
on* tho«;o who can distinctly recollect the facility with wliicdl he 
poured forth an irn'lnvant catalogue of names ond dates. The 
cl)h;f impression pnaluccd on some surviving iu*arers was that he 
could with equal easo hnvo furnished a list of youthful productions 
in siipjinrt of the ojipopite cuiicluHion. He spoko without eamOate 
ness or tho ajipeanmce of conviction, and lie succeeded in 
pfiqx'trating q grievous injustice. There are grciit writers now 
living, or lately docoa‘?f’d, whose ojirliest and’ beat works must 
by LhU lime he almost within tbe grasp of literary pirates; and 
tiioy or tJu'ir families may attribute llieir expropriatioii lo a para- 
doxical whim of MacaiiiaVs. The sufl’erers will derive little conwiln- 
tion from I he rLdlectioii that hU own repreeentatives will in thrir 
tutu bo the vic-tiiuft of injustice. 

Macaulay's more sorions Hpeeche.'i are of n high order, and 
Koiuc of the earliest are perhaps tho liesi. In inaiurer lift 
ho was lo'S inigoi* than in hia <*()nt4.‘ste with Croker during 
tlio Jteform Tliil dcbiilea, or in his reinoiibtrfince against the 
polilical iiigratitudo of Oroiinoll, Notwithetanding his genial 
Hvvvtwc.'^s of liunpor, ho wo.h not defiriciiii in the indispensable 
fluidity of pugiijwily. Two of his contemporaries, Oroker and 
Brougham, wt.‘i*e objects to libu through life of profound anti- 
patliy. Having in Macaulay’s earliest youth given him the super- 
fiuoiiH a>lvice that lie should talk on all occasions as much lu» 
po‘«sible, Brougham noon hvcanie jcnloiiH of a young rival who 
might po.s.«^iblv become a better speaker than him^df, mid who was 
nn iiicuiuparably Ix'ttcv w’ritoT. Of ('roker a |>erftc^nftl aud litisranr 
oJiaracter Muciiiulay look many opportunities of expressing bis 
opinion; but liis gi*cat and linal triumph over his veteran adver- 
saiy ivtts actHjinplished when Croker wjis unwise osioiigh to make 
n weidt mid \ioh'nt attack on Uie ilistorv in its zenith of p<»pn* 
Iftrit)'. Ma(?nulay’s gi’cat work is opn to inueh damaging enti- 
cisin* in detail, hut it will always hold a high plf^co in bistorical 
literntiivc. Aa xMr. Trevelyan happily says: — union of intel- 
lec'liinl qualities which foniital the real scoFOt of his strength was 
tin* combination iu one and tho same man of literary potver, histo- 
rici*l learning, and jmietieal faiiiiliiu’ity with the conduct of great 
airuirs.*’ (libtHui attributed bis own comprehon.rion of military 
hisroiy*^ lo his evporiciice n.B a captain in the Uuinpslure Militia. 
Maciiuliiy was the better able to expound tbe origin of government 
by Bjirliamentary majorities because he had taken an nctivo part 
in the dclialcs on the IJeform Bill, 

Alacaulay dcsi'ribed hi.*! own character as well ns his pemonal 
appvunince in his corament!? on Afr. Bichmond’s portrait of himself 

It is the fiico of .a man of considerable uieiitai powers, gwiut bold- 
n<?«:: and fmnkncssi, and a quick ruUsh for pleosuiv. It is not un- 
like Mr. I'ox s iu general expression. 1 am quite content to have 
such a physiognomy." llis estimate of his mental pow’crs will not 
be ilisputed, nor was ho ever sufipecled of a want of l>oldnc$s and 
IVanknci-s. TJio pleasure for winch he had a keen relish can only 
bo appreciated by thosa* wlio iv,seniblo him in mental and moral 
oouaiitutlou. As long as his health onubled him to enjoy society 
ho took great, pleasure in con\ersalioii, of which ho was* thought 
sometimes Lo engi'css more than his share, e.spcci ally when he com- 
municated bis ample .store.s of kuowlcdgo to lieare.is who were cou- 
lent to be ignorant of some things. According to Mr. Trevelyan— 
'J'hcu* was TK» vocii'ty in Eouilon so agrct.'ufiJe that M:ieaul.*iy would have 
jiridonvd it at hrcuUiiiKi or at diiiiu r to Hr' i;oiTii>ony of or l-'ielding, 

ov Horace Walpolf, or JlO‘*\veIl. , . 'I’liere were certaiD bud WTilcrs 
whose vanity aud folly had a lliivour of pecnh.'irity which Wt-e* irresisrihiy 
attractive to Maeaul.^y. In August 18^9 hcKiyM to l.ady Trevelyan, “The 
liiioks wliieli I Jiad .s'“Ut lt> thu bioiler iiro eoijie"; aud MiV ,^’>vard*b letters 
ore iu a eondilioii t.i bivir twenty Jiiorc ex|M‘niiieuts.'’ Jlut, juniil.'jt the iilll- 
nifo vaiiefy of liglUer literatiiro with hieli lie beguiled hi* leibiirc, PHd^ 
and JfifrJittJict! and tho five sister novels reiiuiiued without a livnl in hia 
.•ilfeelinii**. He lU'ViT lor a nM)ini.iit wavered in his alk'giiiiicc to Mias 
Aufteii. 

Xlm lovo of Jiteratui'u v\*hich ■wn>» inscpantblo from his conception 
of plea.sui-c was happily combined with the domi’Stic alfijctioiui 
which wore the bolnco and delight of his life. Fovtunately fcit 
him, bis sistera, and afterwards tho children of the family, cither 
notwiiesscd by nature, or li'anied from him, a sufficient interest in 
tiooiai to enable tlu*m to share lus literary and iuiellectuol mtoieato. 
To both goncrationa 

Mncoulav , who nt any iicrlod of hfa life could literrily apend whole days in 
plHyluR with children, wna inabtcr of the innocent revels, llVhen he and 
hte sinters wer« young, games of hide and seek that lusted far Aottrs, with 
shouHftg and the blowing of horos np And down the ntrirA aiki throuidi 
evorj*’ room, woro varied by balladSv^fab, like tbe .Scalds of okl, Ui> com- 
pjiM?.d during tho act of recitation;, while the otlusw struck in with tho 
chonis. He luul uo notion whatever of musk, but- an iofaWblo ear for 
rhythm. 

Au entry in his ditwy toing his dater yoars records with pleasure 
his psrlbrmance dunug an it£tsrnboa> play with hi» littte niece of 
tha paria df NttltaisiaL Dando^ than a'liotoriona petty awindfer, and 
of a dbjgHttedkt wto ha4 qteAi to daiMLtfaa 

' •! iiiiliiliwilWl 
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‘lie recovojy of Iter dofj: Diamond. Ilis extempore rhymes wero 
alwr.ys ailributod to an author ealled tho .1 iidicioiis Poet* for whoso 
works the children often searched in vain in tlie library. One of 
his letters to his sisters bej^in** with two lines, which are taken 
almost without alteration from Swift : — 

, lt<* }ou Foxns, lit* you Pifts 

You miwt writt: to Mlly ohits. 

Swift, in a letter to I'sthor Johnson, hud writteu : — 

J»i‘ y<MJ LijfN, or Ik* you e.-irl?., 

Veu nuif't wrin- to luntdity 

Jf. w'ould bo iIltel•estill^f ti» learn w.hetlier illaeauLiya Jiulieieus 
Poet WHS originally hug>;*>‘'^te(l byjLhe .'‘imilarly iiuaginajy qiielMtiinis 
<‘)f Swift. In successive vaciilions he itH>k tlui familv to 

visit all the J'higUsh ciithedrals ; and he felt it as it Forious depvU 
\fttioii when hi.s nieces and nephew grew lu<j old to accompany lihu 
week after wrtik in visits to tlie siglils td‘ London, It was not 
without surprise that his nephew tiivt l«*arried from the. cuii- 
Acr.Mfilion of his selnxil-fellows that the kindest and most iiiuuHing 
nf uncles was a distinguLlicnl and celelnaled man. Next to 
his homo, ho w^as through life attaclu'd to (himbridge; and ho 
sometimes encouraged the fancy that he would lihe lo li\e 
there as a I'ellow of Triiiily. Ho was not himself in- 
clined lo undervalue either Ids abilities or his wrilincs, though 
Im was wludly exempt from the morbid vauily ami sii.'jcepli- 
bilily which are .soinet lines attrihuted to faniou.M authors, lie 
critiei/ed plugiari.-ls of his style xviih rcmarksiblo acuteiies-^. ‘‘ 1 
am/’ he auid, “ h very un.sife model. My niauiier is, 1 think, an<l 
the w'orld lliinks, on «ho whole, a good tine ; but it i^ very m-n* to 
rt very bud nianner indeed, and tlio.se cliaracleri’^tic.M of my 
which are. most easily copied are most questionable.'* It xvould 
have bec*a strange if lie had not regitrde<l \^ilh rea.'^onriblc com- 
placency W'orks xvUich hud. attained unpariilltded success; but Innie 
and prosperity only mihanced tho enjovimuit <»f a singularly hn}ipy 
life. Olio of the chief advantages of lilenivv tastes and of 
studious habits is the habitual <li\eiHioii of the mind from 
Hcltish and vulgar inhireals. The vc'siilt is not less ctrcctually 
produc<Hl by tho ahslrusc rcsoarches xvhieli nr*i congenial lo aii- 
olhor chiea of intidlects. Sir H. i\ licwia, who cared 

nothing for poetry or lictiou, and wln> l>ne\v no amusing 
book except the Anti-JacMiu wjis not le.-s simple and cheerful 
than Macaulay; but an appetite for miaceHaneou.s literature ser\e.*i 
tho doable purpose of healthy excitement aud of tho oxcluMon of 
petty solicitudes. In the last volume of his diary Mat'aulay men- 
tions that he laid turned over Philo and compurod his mirrativa 
with Josephus. Ho had also ltK»kcd infti Umpeif iSpontjv, “It 
was a new world to me, so 1 boro with tli« hasty wanting, and was 
ontertiiinod/' 

b’ortunate in all tho circumstances of hk-a life, he may bo 
said itj have been /c/f,c c/iV/zn opportunitafe wk/c/w, when a 
eejwration xvhich would ha\c been fatjil to his happine.sa was im- 
pending. Ten days ladbro his death ho wrote in his diary, 1 am 
perfectly ready, and shall never be r^'julier. .V moiiUi luoro of such 
days ns'T have been pa.s3ing of late would malui mo impatient to 
get to xny little narrow crib, like a xveary factory child.’' If ho 
liad cared for su^'h tletaiks he would have approved of the choice 
of his buriul-plnce, xvhere, “amidst tho l<uubs of .rohnsoii, and 
(.iaiTick. and iWidel, aud fhddsmith, and tJray,.sUind.s conspicuous 
the statue of Addison/' A still further felicity consists in tho 
admirable recor<l of hi!$ life and character by the biographer whom 
of all others ho xvould ha\e preferred. 


UOSS NKII/S PLAYS.* 

I T is unfortunate that in recent years there .should haxc been 
so complete a divorce between poetry and the stage; but it 
must 1)0 admitted that tho experiments wiiich lui\e from tiiiio to 
tiiiift been made in the prodticlion of poetical dramas have not 
been altogether of a happy kind. At the present monienl at- 
tention is directed to a work nf thi« cla.ss composed by the most 
eminent pool of the day, and the rcsjiectlul sympathy xvith xvliich 
it ha^ been receivoil shows that Ihore is at least no lack ofnpprtjcia- 
tion on tho jiart of the publitr. Y'et it would be ililHcult to imagine 
a play le.HS calculated to sacim^ Iiopular favour. Jn the first place, it 
is, a* pul upon tho stage, not a play at all, but only a bioso coll«fction 
of detached scenes, which it would lie scarcely possible to under- 
stand if the audience were not already awiiiuinted with tho general 
.subject. Tho juost dramatic passages of the original pooui ha^ 
been omitted, and what i^emuins i.H little more than a monotonous 
dialogue between two charaettus xvho iu them.selves are any- 
thing hut prepossessing and aj|^w)cablc. Mr. Tonnysou has bogun 
late 08 a dramatist ; but it i.s easy to imagine what ho might 
have achieved iu this lino if he hod hod any encouragement to 
devote himself to it at an earlier period. Again, the plays by Lord 
Hyvon, Sir Henry Taylor, and Mr. Drowning which have beep tried 
upon the '^tage, have Ixien equally wanting in tlie qualities which are 
indispenmible to histrionic eifect, and the conclusion has been drawn 
that nowadays it is hopoless to a ruvival of poetical drama. 
The an.sw(:r, however, is that it Ys hopolesa only as long as the 
writers of poetical dramas neglect to study the essenlaal couditions 
of dramatic succcps. Dir Henr^ Taylor's plays, for example, are full 
of tine poetry, but they are deticient in concentration, unity, and inci- 
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dent. There is no want of cluiiracter, only tho chai'octenr do not act ; 
they ura like liguxcs inapictiue, and do not stop out of the canvas; 
Jl is no doubt true tiiiit the facidty of xu'oducingdraiiiatlo animation 
and viv idno.ss iu its highest dcgri^ i.s a mre form of genius ; but there 
is no ivHhon why it Fhould not bo cidtix’ated to a certain extent by 
attiMilion to tho obvious rules aud nocessitios of theatrical ropre- 
sciiUition ; and it is because there Iuum been a tendency to disregard 
these CMudiLuuirt that tho poetical drama 1ms been more or less dis- 
(UvdiUid. If, however, more support were given to this branch of 
litcvaturn by managers, JiuvUor.s would no doubt bo lod to tako 
more pains to luLipt their pieces to tho exigencies of the stage.* A 
Shiikspeare is 1 he product of a particulaa’ era, and cannot be expected 
periodically. IhiL tin* genoriil development of art depends upon the 
spirit iu ^slli(•h it i.s cultivated, ami there can be no doubt that, if 
ilio l*a.-‘liioii of gixing a nobler and nioo^ poetical form to the drama 
w(*re 01104' st;i, it would lend to propagate itself, and that not only 
lh»; Ihealrc but litiiiature \vould tlicix'by be htreiigthciiod. 

It w not to bo cvjiectcd tluit nil at once any great intellectual 
revival will overtake tlaMlraiiia; but it is not too much to hope 
that, (IS public taFt> iin}»r4»\e.H, and opportunities avo allowed to a 
highiu* cla.'^s of drama! i.*jl.s. there xvill bo a gradual process of eleva- 
tion. Much niiglit indeed be looloid ior from the theatre, if, instead 
of the vulgar mclodraiua jiihI tlm artiliclal comedy of maiioera which 
have of laic years alnu^at monopolized tho stage, plays of tho class 
oi which Mr. Uo.-s Neil s may bu Uken as the typo xvero to come 
into fashion. It is aguMt mi.sUiketo suiipti-sothat in tolloctiial interest 
(*aimot In' combined with p.itieiit aiul iH.-ce^sary attention to tho prac- 
tical ivquiri'iiieiit'i of ih" stsige. For the groundlings there must of 
courao Ui sni*h I'nlertMimijciit-iaa the} are capable of undorstnnding ; 
but it can hardly ho iRdicvod that in a city like London there does not 
evLia .suilicunlly edui.'atod and intelligent audience to appreciate a 
higher ami moixi tliouglitfiil style of drama than that which is 
4»rdinarily pri'sunletl. Air. Xeil is alroftily knowm by two 

volumes ot phiys xvhich haxc Ko«*ui*4id him a literary reputation, 
and it appears that 12ljinell(ipO\iv'i of ilm pieci’.i in tho prfjsont publi- 
cation, has been sucecFsfully produceil on tin* singe. J'Jlfiima is a 
Iturv piece, somewhat similar to those xvhich Air. (iilbert^has 
populiiri/a'd, bat of 4leepev signilicance and mure iJioroughly 
)>oeUcal. 'J’here is, it. seem.s, a law in fairyland by which each 
tribii of elves is allowed to adopt a Iiuiimn beiug as ono of its 
meml)cx>«, 

if horn in Lta* niidnight hour, 

And 'neiilh a rrrtnin bleiidiag of the .stars 
As giaciouR as *lis rare. 

Am! Klfmtdla fimia herself in this position. Sho was snatched 
away at the moment of birth, and has ever .since been brought 
u}i ainoug tho livirii's, and has Uicomn hb one of theniaelves. It 
appears that in fairyhind hiiiuanity hours but an indiileront repu- 
tation. The earth is supposed tii* be peopled with a miserablo sot 
«»f croiiture.s who lui\o to druilgti and toil, are aubjoct to all sorts of 
siitroring and privation, and are also aniuinteii by such malig- 
nant tempers that they spend tho nio.st of their brief life m 
qimrndliijg and lighting xvith tncli either till death— and tho 
thought of death i.H above all appidlmg to tho fairy mind — annihilates 
them for ever. Tho elves are lilled xvitli a sense of terror and pity 
when they think of men c(>ndeiiincd to live 

tho life that loads to ileiilh, 

'J'hrough ago aiul wirnav, bichnesF, fear, anil toil. 

Elfimdla liiis had the secret of her birth discloBcd to her, and 
iiatur.illy feels much ashamed 4>f her kinship, but consoles hersolf 
xvith tlio assurance that the lairies have inaitc her in all thiuga 
one of themselves, and that she shares their immunity from 
'Hk* ilrcary jiain of (lull mortality, 

Ita tcar-i, \U sluuncs, its bins- -aud then its end. 

Thcie is, howi'.xer, ono thing xvhich has been concealed from her— 
that the adoption of li nioilul into tho fairy community ia 
not linally accomplibhed without tho fultilment of another con- 
dition, whieli is ; — 

'■j hiit \v*lu»ciOBVr 4)f luort.'il r.ico is ta'cn 
To Is; tlic coiiuad4% of n fairy hand 
At end of thriro seven yeari munt be xig/tin 
tjiv'ii to the Wfirld and Lu inurtiility. 

In inid.st of iwii to abide for thrira seven dnys, 

A day with them for tsvery year with us. 

And/ by rbi.i tiino of trlirtauglit, make cimirc 
(To be unmndo no more) 'twixe life with tlioia, 

And cures and fearb, and death lu tint it all— 

And life eteru witli as, and .smiles cud mirtli. 

Poor Elfinella is at lirst dreadfully shocked at the idea of being 
even fur a foxv days parted from her friends, but feels sure that 
she will never choose to remain on earth, indeed she would 
make her choico at once without revisiting her place of birth, but 
tho rule is iiripumtivo. ilefore she goes, however, the Fairy 
t^uecn lulls her, by way of warning, of a Ibrmer case of a niortA 
who, aft4ir being cnrulletl among the fairies, made her choice to live 
with men i-i— 

Klf. Wii8 Kbs nuixl ? 

F. QcKKX. It chanced to her to bo wiiat you have beard 
That mortals in their jargon cull in 
And this they say b miidiieHa while it loks. 

Then, bointf warned, bo wino. 

£lf. 0 fear me not. 

F. Quiciiuz. And of all else avoid the thing colled love. 

Think that for it means a heritage 

Of care and death, and long compiinioiisldp , 

Of mottldyobrentfaed decay, with Dootlosii rue 
*' When reason uhaU lutum, fbr os they say 
; . , Tlwfrenayqulciaypiusiea . / i ■ ^ 
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This f^es the key to the story. Elfinella on her first descent 
among martals finds confimiation of the bad accounts of them 
{ffevalent among the fairies. Her siater Lisa henpecks her husband, 
vho shows a sad want of spirit. 8 he also finds that earthly 
flowers wither quickly, and that the wicked passions of men are 
iomediately to bo exhibited in a war ; tbo peasautry of the di»* 
tract — the scene is laid in Swit2f«rlaud in the autumn of 1315 
— linviug resolved to resist their Austrian tyrants. It gradually 
dawns on her, however, that, after all, men are not quite 
80 wretched and despirablo as she supposed ; for Lisa really 
loves llans; linns is a bra\o fellow who is quite ready to 
defend his country, though rather afraid of his wife ; ami she 
is also veiy much stmek with Wald mar, the gallant young leader 
of Iho peasants, who Imppotis to save her life. Indeed she begins 
to think that, with but a little change, t ho state of men might 
become almost enviable— as, for i«.stanoo, if anger, strife, and death 
were done away with, and all men were like Wald mar. But, 
she lisl^ herself, where would then be room for heroism and solf- 
sacrifice P — 

If death wftre not, no man rould ever sny, 

“ For yon I'd gi\o my lili*,” and if 'twero Maid 
'Twould have no nn-aning. 

She vaiuly endeavours to persuade Waldinnr not to risk his life in 
the war, hut when he returns, strieken almost to death, .she wws 
that “ death lends nobleness and hope to life,” and that “ love is 
all.” This bare outline, however, gives a very iusuiricieiit idea t»f 
the graceful mingling of humour and tenderness with which the 
joyous but idle sportivencBS of I'airyland is ('ontivisted with the 
deep and serious experiencx.>s of human life. Nothing cnii he^ more 
touching than the delicate simplicity with which the dawning of 
love in Kltinella, and her vague teiToi* of it os the uatdae.«)H against 
which she had been specially w^arnod, are brought out. While 
the whole piece is of course by its nature fanciful, the wu*iter keeps 
his fancy within control, and the result is a natural and sugpestive 
study of character in which oven tho fairies are felt to be at homo. 

I'ho other play in this volume, Ijord and Lady is of 

n more solid and important character, and some readers ntay 
perhaps think that it ought to have come first, and that Uie fairy 
legend should follow, according fi) theatrical routine, to alleviate 
the sadness of the tnigedy. On the other baud, how('ver, wliether the 
arrangement is intentional or not, it can hjirdly Ijo doubted that it is 
a wise one Ibrtho author, as the tone of emotion thus rises ab?adily 
through the volume ; whereas, if Kljindln had come last, thero 
might have been soinething like a rrariinn. 'J'he general style 
of Lord and Lady resembles that of tin? author’s 

I’onner historical play, Lady Jane (/rey. Tliere is th" same 
natural olcKiueiice and dee]), but restrained, feelinu, while the 
Tuitiivo of tho subject uUbrds scope lor broader treatment 
and for more varied and animated <lialogue. The light, 
iiielodioiia cadence of 7 i//?wcZ/« chanires, as tlio trausition re- 
quires, into a fuller and more stiitely key ; and we have seldom 
road any blank vei’sc which is so steadily and continuously satisfaC' 
lory to iho ear, without becoming in the least monotonous. Tho 
strength of the drama lies in the remarkable ease, naturalness, and 
simplicity, not only of the language, but of the 'way in which tbo 
incidents are treated. Tliere is a <•!<»*.«, but ii(»l a dry, adhercaco 
to tho facts of history, with a sutficieiit degree ()f poetical sugges- ' 
tion to stimulate the imagiTmlinn iiud feeling of tho reader. ' 
There is frequout temptation thronglioul the j»iocc--a 8 , for in- | 
sLaiico, ill the scenes between Lord Uus'^ell and bis wifo and tlmwj , 
in W'hich tboiv little girl takes part— for .•‘.entiineutal developments, | 
but these are, wo will not say sternly, but livmly repressed. The i 
autlior Bti’ikcs tho right note of leeling, confident of response 
from the reader, without having recours'o to any artificial ampli- 
fication or reiteration. There is no strain of laugunge, no afl'ectn- 
tion, no forced working up of inculent. Kvorj'lhuig is natural, 
simple, and spontaneous, and is tho more impressive from bidug 847. 
These are qualities which are rare in literature, and still more 
rare on the stage. It doe.s not appear whether Lord and Lady linmll 
was distinctly intended for the .stage, and tho length at which it 
at present stands would preclude that use of it j but it might, we 
fancy, be easily adapted to the purpope. The emnUnst belwt*eii the 
cynic:;! levity and corruption ot the (Joiivt and the sweet serenity 
and highmindedness of the Kussells in Ihcir iill'uctiouate domestfe 
intorcourso is tiie main feature of the play, though not diiUictically 
insisted ou. Charles II., with his ready sense of humour, sellish 
good-nature, and weak dislike of serious subjectH, is happily hit oil, 
not in an elaborate portrait, but in the light touches of a mitsler- 
hand ; and so is the Ilnke of York, though tho portrait is ptfriiap.s 
somewhat conventional. The various con.'<pimtor» are also drawn 
with a graphic, discriminating touch. But, above all, tho char- 
acters of Lord and Lady Ilussell stand out gnindly in their gravo 
and unaffected simplicity. We must quote one passugo between 
the mother and her little daughter : — 

Racii. History makes mo sad : Iti lilsturv 
Good men aro always dying— «)', are killed 
For nought but boing good. 

Lady U. Yet niitst yon think 

The best least need our pity. 

Racu. Mother. 

Lady R. Well ? ^ 

Racit. How say 3 ’ou? will tlicse 1 fines wo live in now 
Ever be history ? 

Lady R. Ay, surely, child. 

If the world lost long enough to let men write* 

Rack. And when they write wiU't be of things so sad 
As what thhy wrote before— of wars, and lies, 

And murders in the dark, and wicked kings, 

*And good men brought to die ? 


Lady R. Vttey Heaven 

But *tis Oil Heavvn shall please. 

RAc.'ir, J cannot think 

Tlut aught 80 ill rihall ever Iw agidn 
lloro in this plcsMint world tliat the blue sky 
Clas{)s round with hrightnes.®. Where so much is good, 
fiiire evil capiiot cuiuiuit. 

Lai»v It. Yot the world 

Hath <»ft looked fnir ere mid villuiiy 
Been done in golden Kunshine — ah tho sea 
Wliere men Ih- drowned nuiy yet In? jewelied o'er 
With diamonds of light, lint tlib« thing 
I’ll tell yon, cliild' that sItut ihe M’ortd wa» nuide 
Did evil never truly vijfiquor good, 

But only Hecincal to I'ofmuer. 

And here is another from the final inlervicAV liclween Husaell nnij 
his wifo : — 

Lauy U. SouuUijiig there is of ijiorioiis in (he cause 
Of my greatest sorrow that tqihoid.'i me, ih/w. 

And may upludd ine lin‘ii. 

1C (.8, * O till'- Is Well ! 

So have 1 all 1 would for the liinv thai re^t**-, 

And nm so nt:li in what hath gone hefore 
That, hut ill having had, I stand loure higli 
Than the highest that now have. 

• 

Laiiy ]!. Why, even some such triumph feid I too, 

And ivonld not chaiiice with the liup|MOit wife ulive. 

Tliat tiod li.'ith giv'n me auch a friend to Inae 
Ja very niui-h, L know. 

fits. All t hinge look .small 

Wlien *le!ith f.iUi s measuro of them, idl hut love ; 

Aiui love hath groAVTt so hn^4\ Hiid so hath poured 
lt.-% slrongih upon my soid, that i am willing 
To h* iVe iriy life, made fnll of nil ‘lavc yearn, 

Ay, even for a nliilv to Jc.ivt* th>.icjf. 

W'ilt thou not say as mueh ? 

J.Aiiv 1C. ril try fo say, 

J.<u‘d, though thou kill me, 1 will trust in thoc. 

It must oi'ctir to every one who appreciates^ the jteciiliar influeiiec 
of the statro ou nil eUsses of society, that plays ot lliis kind* d*‘nl- 
ing with subj*‘cts of national interest, and in a tone which excit^'i 
a\inpathy with the noblest emotions, might do much in mnlfing 
public opinion, not only more redined and intellcctnal| but mtirt 
robust. 


Vl()LLKT‘Lr.-ni:C’S iiabit.vtio.xs of man.* 

M VI()LLLT-LT' 1 - 1 >UC bas here udoptod the same gencm’ 

• form which he adopted in his Hwiory of a i'brfre», tlwi 
of a fictitious narrative, hringin;? out the difierent varieties of ilte 
art.s uf buihliug or deienco iit the diilerent timen thrangh which 
he traces them. But tho fiction which runs through the pn^senl 
volume talics a much bolder flight tlian that which lan tuDmgh 
the Ilta/ory of n Fortrejtg, In that work flio particular fortress and 
its emilehs cnHnp'(\s w\to imaginary, and perhaps no one lortros 
may ever have gone through nil of them in such regular order. 
But it was porfeclly possible that it might have Ix'en so, and, il‘no 
ono fortress went tli rough all the ndvenfuivs which M. Viollet-Jt- 
I>nc lies'Tjbed, mo.«t Jt»rtre?.<<*.s had ;.one through soino of them. 
The heiion at iini^t eon.si.ded in rollijig Hiveral title histories into 
one. IJiit Al. \ iiiljet-li-Duc s pres* nt subject could not be treaUiil 
with 80 . filial i a ili>p.irl nre from literal truth. He could tell tho 
history of :» pariieulnr biiihling ihrougii a long series of nge.% 
IxHauisis howeviT much the building was changed, it at least 
did not iiinvii from ifi* ]>lace. But hero ho has to tell 
tho histoyv, not* of a particular building, but of the art 
of building, and that ind in one country cmly, mi in the world in 
general. If th(‘ti he was to pive his work the shape of a continuous 
tietitious nurrative, it must take quite another Ibrm. So ^ 1 . 
Viollot-le-J.)uc'a work contains the ohservutions of two mysterious 
and seemingly imiuorUl Udugs, Lpevgos :\nd Doxlos, who have 
gout) through the. world in »I 1 nges, gi\iiii; special attention to tho 
building of human d\\eirmgs at each stape. B]Hirg 08 may bo »!)id 
to ixq)reBciit ihc spirit of progD^ss ; ho is always encouraging in- 
vention ; indoeAi tho first hut. \>f nil is said to have been made 
Bt hl» suggestion, and ho pivoche.s tho doctrine of always going 
forw’ords in a diseuitrsc. which bo is mado to deliver to a select 
<'oinpaiiy in Ptu-is seomingdy quite lately. Tloxios, on the other 
hand, represents the spirit of standing still. Ho checks all change ; 
ht^ rumoiiNtrati's with J^pergos from the bcgiuniiig, for tho mokiTig 
of till) primilivf* hut ; and at every stimo his sympathies lie 
with tho.so DHti'jnH w ho sUind still. Tim J^^yptions, for iusUnce, 
ara his delight. Tlion they aro supplanted by the Assyrians ; then 
the Uoimiris have a turn in his afibetions ; and in this iast sta^ ho 
becomes a bitter hater uf Christianity, us something now, and a de- 
fender of the doings of its persecutors. Somewhat later ho conios 
across the BuddhistB, and ia ebarinod with tho doctrine of Nirvana, 
lie now bocomiMi a /.ealous niiasionary of tlus faith of repoae and of 
all that is opposite to progress ) but, some centuries before the story ia 
done, Doxios has become an equally zealous OJuristian. The form 
of the hook is thus a very strange one, but the very strangeness of 
the fiction gives it n certain kind of interest, and, granting the im- 
possible premiss, there ia something decidedly efleetm in the 
notion of a bcing-dbr wo must hardly say a man— wbp hto eeen all 
the various stages of art with hie own eyes and has a^ afi^ himself 
sugrated some of them. What we really have is of come M. 
Viblletde-Duc’a notions as to the progress of dmnestie architectuiv, 
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. ich the tJiiead of his fictitious iiarrativo allows him to set forth 
with a kind of life which he could hardly have given to a mere 
f ochnicol treatise. Now uud then his immortal companions have 
reminded ‘US of Lord Lytton’s Zanoui. But what is chai-acter- 
istic of M. VioUet-le-Buc's ntory is the application of this fanciful 
maebinery to a special and technical subject. We are not iii- 
cliued to say nnytliing ogaiiist it as long as it stauds hy itself. 
A ix)ld and fantastic idea is earned out iugciiiously, luid, we may 
mid, successfully. Bat the idea is ouo which may very c.asi)y he 
worked threadbare. The present attempt must stand by itself. 
M. VioU«>t-lo-Duc must never use tho same maohimiry again, and 
ho niu.st, AS far as in him lies, hiiulor an^hiMly else Irom using it. 

The form ofM. Viollet-le-lhic’s lx»nk uliiiosl noctssurily involves 
a good deal of wliat elsewhere we should call elhnoleglral spncii- 
latioii^ h^t which, when dealing wiili beings like hiporgus and 
JDoxios, we must rather cull V*llMW>k!gi6ftl oIisj rviition. Tbes*e 
immortal personogeH, in their long and constant travels, are iiblo 
to follow various stages of the Ar>:iij inigraLkni, bc&ides paung» 
many visits to men of otbjr races, which of course are all sot Ibi ih 
tmeording to the ethnological vic.wa of iM. ViollcL-le-JJuc himself. 
iVnd M. Viollot-lC“l)uc has clearly thought much about these 
mattem, and about many others, tie lias a perfect rip lit, if he 
choodf.'ts, to adopt the theory of I'hu&l Curlius, and to plant primi- 
tive loniuns in Asia before what is commonly oaliod the Ionian 
luigratioD. Wo look on that ilicorv with a good deal of doubt, 
ami wo hold that Professor iladlcy made some very strong pednts 
against it. But beings like iO]K»rgos and Oovins cannot doubt, 
neither can tho chronicler of their adventures. If B. \'iollcl-lc- 
Due is fully cc»ivinc4id of this theory, he Inus a perfect right to 
make use of it in his quAHi-rouiance ; ami ho at h'ast brings nut. 
what there Is no roiLSon to doubt, that the Ionic capital had an 
Asiatic urigiu of its own, quite distinct from the true Doric of 
llcllas. CoiiLraiy to the gmicral btilief, AI. X’iollet-le-Due gives 
the Doric a atone, instead of a vvoodoii, origin ; and ho sees in 
Egyptian archiU^cture, not a style thrived from buildin^rs hewn 
in the rock, but a styhi derived from buildings <d* wooden coii- 
strucliou. Whether we aisM^pt his conclusions or not, the illus- 
traliouH by which ho tries to coiilirm thorn arc, in any case. 
ciiriouB and instructive. Hero and LIicih:) wc must think that 
ho draws a little on hi^^ imagination. We have snileved too 
much at tlie hands of IVdusgians, or at lea^t at the hands iif 
thos«i who have talked about them, to accept all at once Al. 
VioUet-lfr^Duc’s picture <jf tho Imuse of a PidasgLan noble. Wo 
must rememUir that his subject is the habibt^ioTis of iua:i. .so that 
his busiiififls is throughout with <iome.stic hiteciinv, tiol with 
religioua or municip^tl architecture, or even \>ilh fortimses, except 
.so far that they happen also to be habitations. Still, wilh a Jiuie 
exeroi^ of the imagination, he (’onlrivi^ to illustrate the chief 
fortius ofarohitecture irom domestic buildings only. But we aio 
rathorincUned to coniplnin that one, or two imporliint liums of 
domestic architocturo are loft out. Al. Viollot-lc-Buc ia far from 
leaping over the Iraiisilioiial ages of European history. JCperiioe 
and Doxias wonder about in the later days of lh»j undividKi .Lui- 
piro as wall as in tiie Augustaii age itself. But it dot's seem 
rather strange that he hiui not taki'ii them to Sptilalo, to that 
domestic building which form.s a grcaiev era in arcliitecturul hi-^ 
tory than any temple or forlrc&s. Ntn* are wc Hati.-*»hMi wlum he 
leaps j&utu a -feadlJ castle of the thlrteentli century lo a Jit nais- 
o'uacs .house in Paris in the sUteeutli. Both Mnglund and 1 'ranee 
had a good deal to show in the way of strictly doiue.stie arcliitoc- 
tuxo in the intermediate time. Mporgos and Doxios, who vblted 
so many people in so many distant ages and countries, would cer- 
tainly have found it worth their while to make, a call either on | 
Jacques (Jeeur at Bourges or on Sir Anthony Browne at Cowdrny. 

oil the whole we lire inclintMl to wonder at the succeys with 
which M. Viollet-lo Due's rathtn* startling luachiuerv hiw been 
worknd. It certainly brings many things lioiuo to u.3 in a more, 
living way than could Ix; done mi any regular Irealise on doiiierstic 
architecture. We follow the two nivriltiriourt bidiigs through their 
wandedngs of ages, we hear their dibcouri^u with luon of such 
distant times and plac<'B, and wo fool iiur.HclveH taken lA'liind the 
scenes. Not only tho mere stylo of architecture and lUTaugcniont, 
hut the origin and use of each featun*, and the imumor of tho&o 
who dwelled in tlie successive biiilding.H, lU'o all brought out wilh 
a life .which could hardly have been given thorn in u lormal trea- 
tise. One of the most striking parts is when^ Eporgos and l)o.\ios 
visit Awiyrui in the days of its gVtry, and wEero Epergos h;u a talk 
with the architect of tho Assyrian Eing, which strongly brii^ 
out the litter carelessness of huuuui labour ami suiiiu'ing wdlli 
which the.great works of despots wore roared. Then wdion, ugos 
in the days of Augustus, they aro entertained hy tho 
patncian Muminiiis — were there any patrician Miuumii P — Eiiergos 
holds fcrth, as ho could hardly have found a more appropriaU; 
place to hodd forth, on the higher value of works of art, each one 
m its own placet toan when they ore carried olf, as they so lamdy 
were in thm daya, to form collections or tu adorn plactis for which 
they were not meant. But some of the most interesting parts, 
tlmegh of ooorae the most imagiimtivo parts, are those which trace 
the earliMt eiforta of all — not so much perhaps the veiy first hut 
ol •..!<. arvsge, aa the first Aryan dwelling, destroyed hy tho de- 
ineu(a.u 4 rmilt with iuipiovements suggested by Epeigos, and 
the fusiher changes made as the Arymis press soutnwiurd and 
hecvam loxdL of i^ect SBfCas* Their progress, slow and sure, is 
weil..,CimhEastad tile aarly and unpr^eAsive civilisation of 
the Ohidese- typified in the '' fat Pan,” whom our travellesa visit at 
It very iMc|y of the piogma of our own branch of mankind. 



At tho very end of tho booh Epeigos makes n set dSscooMa 
which is of course to be taken as setting IMh tho .views of M. 
VioUet-le-I>uc himself. Its key-note nw be said to bo program,*’ 
but progress within the old fines.” ^ lie shows how the style of 
eiudi nation bus sprung firom a certain constructive oorigin arising 
out of practical need, how its details have been modifod bv other 
practical ueeils, hut bow the marks of its real origin still hang 
about it. Strictly to go hack is strictly impossible. The architeeis 
of the clasaical Itmnmnnce tried to build Roman houses j but they 
could not; all that they could do was to build French houses 
with a Uoiiian mask. Si. Viollet-le-Duc evidently holds that, in 
such a rase, rcniciion is the only means of again taking up the 
thread of progi’osa. bkich nation must fall btick on the gunuine 
principles of iu own style, and ao work out something for 
Itself I’ — 


Those ent}iu.si]ists liirGicek and Roman forms— for in their naivv adniira- 
tiiiii tlh y weiv neeiisloiiiei] lo confound them, utterly diili;r<*nt though they 
lire ill ihto'r |>niici[ile and in its expresMon — have succeeded in niiafeading 
Rurope lor two or three centuries,— ii mere luotnenl, howevor, compnred 
with the iUo of hunuinity ; and ^ve have been inundated with ucu'Grcck 
and iieo-(>loiiniii, — .‘»ueh liuJecd as would make Greeks and Rviinans laugh,— 
without the slightest ret'ard for oii^iiis, natural aptitudes, cliuiut**, inuterials, 
or the novel eondition'i of soeial Life. Jn J'aris and in IConio, in M oilrid luid 
ill St. JVtersbnrj.;, in VTeiina and in Stuckhohn, bo-oalled Greek and Roman 
palaces liavo been ereeteil. 

Nevertlielesa, a generation of inquirers has ariHCU who have bad no diffi- 
euU> ill denioUhtratiii^ that huinuiiity U not thus hoinogoiioously con- 
stiliiled ; tli.Mt heeaufte a l^oinpeian Liousi^ was cliurtiiing under a Nett|)olitan 
sky, and adniirnbly suited to the reiniiiemriits of iwoplc who lived two 
thoiisuid yours >n;o, it by no miMiis follows that sutdi a lioiisc suits our tiiiiB 
Hiwl rliinnto. A decidi d tendeney towards a reaction i.i therefore, manifest. 
Kvery eixiliHi-d naliou lias bef^un to IiKiuire— and the inquiry will bo pro- 
hei'uled wilh ioereasiii;; ardour — whence it conics, and what are its cleiiients ; 
and it is eoine/pu*ntly cndeavoiiiint; lo adopt those orif'inal forms in art 
whkh aif adapted to the pen ius and requirements of tlic race to which It 
Indoiiijs. Thi}» inovr-meiit is slready very apparent in Kngland, in Germany, 
in Sweden, and in RiLsda, and it is" becoming daily luoro markcil. 


Tt i-=\ qiiilc cci’tain that, if a mediaeval houso would not suit 
inodcvn riv^uireiuents, a Greek or Roman InuKh'. would be still 
Ihi'thcr frum suiting tliinii. And it Is equally certain that,* ill 
J'nglaufl , ju.'^l when the classical fancy set in, houses had begun to 
he built wJiicb, with very little change, would iiiuut modorn ro- 
quiroincnls. If we need not go back to old Greece or Rome, neither 
need \V(‘ go away to Venice or Verona. Rut how hard to jierHiiado 
a modern’ iin liitoct, brought up in due Ruskinesque tsconi for tho 
“ savage ’* ami •* detestable ” works of his own land, that, by such a 
hiuiidrum process as going into Oloucestorehiro and Sussex and 
stuflying Thombiiry and Cowdrny, ho might Lave learned far more 
for practical use Ilian any thing that he can find on the other side 
of tlio Alps. 

The illustiations are throughout singularly eJfoctivo. bringing 
out tho main points in the several styles with great cleiirnoss. And 
Mr. Bucknair.'t translation, as a rule, reads easily enough, though 
now and lhi*u he forgets that the duty of a translator is to turn 
things into the language into which he translates, not to leave 
them in that in which they wore first written. AI. Viollot-le- 
Diic, -writing in bViMich, naturally wrote about souvenir” and 
“ melange.*’ Air. Buclaiall, translating into English, should havo 
feiiml English words, and not havo traasenhed ihe French. ** A 
pyre of souvenirs'’ is specially gntesque, and goes some way 
tow^ards spoiling a striking passage at the end of the chapter on the 
Abiiilic lonians. 


BIBLIOGUARHY.* 

J T is well for reading people that any one can bo found to 
perforui the neces.'^ary literary drudgery of making houk- 
lir.U. It is true that we hardly thank them. Bibliographers are the 
bulls oV Dther lileiavv men. They ore, no doubt, osiimahlo and 
industrious InbounTs in a diflicult field ; but wo geucmlly fail to 
luidcrsLiind how any intelligent hoiug can be found to do their 
worlt. 'fhose who only care for what a hook contains of pleasure 
or iiiforuialion cannot bring thomselvos to soo how on raucaled 
and thinking man can interest himself only with the exterior, or, 
at most, vvitli much of ihe interior as will enable him to record 
of a book that it is in .so many sheets of so many leaves, and that 
the tfignaturos run froiii A or B to Og in sixes. Yet, without 
the labour of .such folk, we should bo without any knowledge of 
much old literature. The very existence of vast masses of early 
literature is unknown except through them. But for tho core of 
bibliographers we should, for example, havo loss intbrmation al^ut 
Shalvspearc than w^e have now, if that is possible. Tho few hard 
facts HA to tlio plays, upon which such mountainous theories have 
been built, are chiefly of a bibliographical kind. And it is the 
same with tho works of a few other authors. Yet, idlowing iot 
this, and allowing, too, for the fascination which any record of 
human folly must exercise on certain minds, it remains a standing 
niy.story that iliero should bo men among us who, from pro* 
fi-reuce and with no hope of anything like adequate reward, will 
give attention, learning, and often also talent, or somothing very 
liko it, to tho pq[iductioQ of such a Hst os this now before us. 

It is just pus^uble, however, in an idle half-hour to extract some 
amusement from reading a fist of the titles of books. A com- 
parative study of title-pages might even have in ii an element of 
luBtoricai and psychological mportaiioe. Every po ssible re* 
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1^0* that ooaeeity igocinm^ and ifa]«ekoofi' cio^ild employ Baa 
MOn dragged into the 8iihri(!!e of giving booki atti'aolavo 
Bameci -aim of pomuading people to Buy them. And, nieml^ 
gbooing at a few of the curioue title-pagcH in Mr. ' ifaftlitt n 
yolume, we may see that, whom aUraetioti baa been found 
impoBsible, the opposite course has been pursued } books by the 
score exist to whi^ Ihoir authors have evidently endeavoured to' 
give the most repulsive names possible. And again there w a 
third clas8->that of books which have no particular name. K<jr 
the most part, scientific works are of this character. Books on the 
beginnings of knowledge are often sent into the world with a sort 
of summary of their contents on the first leaf, and the reader inay 
choose for himself from a poge of words thts biggest for a title. 
Booksellers have a way of distinguishing one new ix»ok from au- 
other by the mere use of the auUior's name and the first word of 
tile title. An onlcr will he given at a piiblishtir s for so many 
dozen of Green’s “ Shorts or lluxloy's Lays.” Hut a few authors 
are to be found who are so wholly of uJidemtauding tlio 

objects and uses of titles that they iieillier di>pl«y nor conceal tiie 
supject of their productions, and iieitlnT attract jn)v repel the 
reader. They simply put a name on the title-page because, since 
Wynlcyn do Wordo’s time, titles have been uK\tal. vVe cannot but 
looK upon this course as foolish. An nuluvtutiale author wonders 
ho cannot get the public to see the worth of his pt^rformance. He 
expected, and perliaps he was right to exp<!i:t, that everybody 
would talk of it, and yet nobody menlionH its name. Hut lie never 
reflects that he luis given it a name that p(iOp]e cannot mention if 
they would. A cheap volume came out some years ego witli the 
name of Melibums.” It was an imrount of modern London, and 
was, we believe, intended for the working cla»-s<'s, but they never 
asked for it. IJow could Ibey? Alany of Mr. Kuskiiia titles are 
of this oharactor*, yet lie IntAjnds them, he says, for people who do 
not know l.atiri and Greek. There are Knglish names, however, which 
are just tia hanl to say os if they wei*e in Latin, aye, or llebn?w. 
Mr, Cockayne, wlien he wrote a history of certain forms <^f super- 
stition fV)r the Knlls gave it the very distinctive but utterly 

unsarviceablu name of “ Jieeehdoms, Worlcumiing, and ISlavcralV’ 
This, though very ^ood Eugliah, is just as hsird to pronounce aa 
** Burnt or tho ** llydrologia Bhilosopliica/’ noticed by Mr. 

HazlUt, w'liieh is really an account of the mineral waters at II- 
jnington, or the Chryso-thriauibos,” noticed in his former book, 
which is a cantata for the inauirumtion of a Loi'd Mayor, or the 
Kropiidein, ’ a book on education, published in 1607. Against such 
porversions on one side may bo set the long doscnpiiuus usual a htiu- 
drod years ago, und now, we regret to see, coming in ognin. A title, ei> 
as it serves to distinguish one book from others, can hardly be too 
short or tell too little. Novels require nothing but a bare uame. Yet 
novelists have sinned on their title-pagi^ more thiio c\en Iheolo- 
gical and philosophical writers. It is a slock question in the 
Mihoola to ask a man if ho can r(*peat the lull account of his 
treatise given by Bishop Butler on tho tij-st page of the AtnUot/t/ ; 
but very t*ow readers, wo take it, could c^ureetJy repeat Kichurd- 
aoii s abridgment of ClarU»a Jfi$rloive as it may bo found on tho 
title-page: — ^HJlarieaaj or, tho History of a \\mng l^uly: com- 
prehending the most Important Concur us of Trivate Info. And 
particularly shewing the (listrosses that may attend tho Mis<,:ouduct, 
Doth of Parents and ('liildren, in liolatiuii to Marriage.** But this 
is nothing to some of the titlw copied out so canjfullv by Mr. 
Hazlitt. Thus, Mary Gary published in 16511110 ‘‘Jdttio IJorn’s 
Doom and Downfall ; Or a JScripture-PropbeBio of King fames and 
King Cliavles, and of this present Parliameut, unfolrled. Whctreiii 
it appearc'S that tho lute Tragedies that have bin acted upon the 
Scene of these three Nations: and part irularly the late Kings doom 
and death, was so long ago, 03 by Daniel predechirud. And what 
the issue of all will be is lUso discovered : which foUowes in the 
Second Part. By M. Gary, a servant of Jesus Christ. . . . 1651.” 
Nor is this all, for a second titlo-|mgc follows, lest tho first should 
not have been full enough “ A new and more exact mappo or 
Description of new lerusalems Glor}%’* and so on for about the 
samo space as tho first. Those Puritan titles arc famtuis, Uiie 
Puritan prayers, fur their length ; but it must be allowed that the 
other side made up in extravagance for anything that the uatne^a of 
their books may havo \yanted in length. "Who would have sup- 
poaed, without such evidence as Mr. ilazlitt gives, that e\cnOoiu't 
poets could pretend to mourn for James I. ? But here wo havo au 
account of William Hodgson’s “ PU risio of .Sorrow, Let Blood in 
the ISye Veins : Or, The Muses teams for tlio death of our lato 
Soueraign^ lames, King of England,*’ a work of such rarity that 
ov«i tlie Museum copy is impenect. 

The use of alliteration’s artful aid appears to be one of the most 
important of tho title^maker's objects. Thackeray, who avoided 
u tar hiaovm books, made the most of it in his NoDHwtn, but 
other authors havo used it for themselves. Mr. Hazlitt gives many 
instances. Thomas Ohandkyard published in 1575 Gh'urclivaides 
Ohippos,” and in j 593 Ohurchyaids Challeuge.'’ Thomas Coryat 
publish^ in 161 x ^'Ooryat’s Crudities” and **Coryat’s Crambe.” 
IBe assonance is more complicated in <^Batt upon Batt, a Poem 
won the Farts, Patience and Pains of Barth. Kmnpater, Olork, Poet, 
Cutler, of Holy«>Bood*Porish in Southaninton ; by a Pemin of 
Quality’’} and sometimes we baye a jin]^o or half-rhyme like 
Carlyle’s “ Britsines Glorie, Or An AHogoricall Droame: widt the 
Exposition thereof Containing the Ueatheus inMeiitie tho Turkes 
Uamhemie the Ifop^Hynomrie Amsterdams varietie The Church 
of ]&gla&ds verity mBwrion. And in our Church of England 
Kmgs exedtenefa. Ifis bsnes integritie. The Nobles and 
Giotries constondn. The Cbuneell and Judges fldelitieB. Tho 


ProfMjhers piiritie. The Bisbops sinceritio*”. It is 1 . 

wading through pages of such enormities, to comennoxi^dw^ ^ 
older style, tlawes's poem, printed ly Wynkyn Wb^“ip at 
about 1512, has a woodcut on the titfe-page^ and over 
beg}'aneth the booke called the example of vertu.*^ A laifcr 
is not KO g£jod an example of this particular hind of virtlio : — 
*'lleTo iblowath a compendyous story and it is culled theexiuriple 
of vertn in the whiche ye shall fyiido many goodly ston:s and 
naiurall dyspuificyoiai b^tweoe fonre ladycs namM’ Haidyijos 
Sapycnce Fortune and Nature.” 

Tho books noticed by Mr. Hazlitt in this volume are all rnre. 
in his former work on the ** Popular, Poetic, and Dnimatic L'uc- 
ratnre*’ from the intitidnction of printing to tho rf^storation of lh« 
Stuarts, ho had ocruttlun to mention many books already describ'.^tl 
by Jjowndes or eonin otiior Ijibiiograplior. But in these Collect wm 
and NoffiH there is very littlo that has ever been recorded belore, 
and |>er]iaps it would be bate to say that threo-fourths of thebxiks 
named in it are unique. For this rrjasun, if for no other, they are 
of value to colksotors and to men of the same tastes as Mr. ; 

but I'kiglish literature would not have suflered any irreparabie 
if these three-fourths luui jM-risUed altogether. There are vers fovv 
that are worth rea<liug, still fewer that will iuiprovo the retMirr’s 
mind, and an ininieu.*;0 imiubctr which, whether on account of ih^ir 
party violence or their obscenity, are nbsiilutely imlit for reuli jg. 
Fortunately it is not often one can meet with Ibeu ; their proiaioLy 
or ribiddry have ensined tljcir cleHiruclion, and we may very woil 
look on th(t mania for collecliug them as a hormlets form ol the 
prevalent insiinity. To such colli^tors Mr. llazlitt's book is 
bimnly iu<iis|>misabie } nor will it be alisolately useless to the 
Btauc.nt of the hist<>ry of English literature. The books which a \\9 
the most popular for a time are often, perhaps in conseouenee, the 
rart‘st alter wardi^. Fiiuious as« is now the ** Martin Marprelato *’ 
<’t>nirovorsy, no ono hfia Ix-en able to find a copy of tho original 
tract whirh btartod it ; yet such a discovery would be of gmt in- 
torebt. Only a bingle specimen remains of the first edition of 
Biinyan'a No fragment of T’yndale s first pul>- 

Uciitiou of the Gospels is known to exist; of bis first complete 
Tt:sUinient there is only a single copy, and that imperfect. Of other 
very popular books, again, copies are common. GuUiimrn TraveU 
Ls by no means Hr*arci.» in tluj llmt edition. It ‘is tho same with 
Vurtidinc Lost. But Cocker s Arithmetic is very rare in its first 
edition, and so in Joe Miller, for it would almost seem as if people 
who had learnt ilm jok«'s oil* burnt the book, that they might the 
more easily make its contents ilnnr own. 

Mr. liazlitl has the same advanhigo over his readers as a traveller 
who hua Initorsed some region pi*evioni4y uukuowu. No one who 
ha.M not seen tho books of wiiich bo tells usc.au correct his deiicrip- 
lion of them. lie luis things till bis own way. He may almost 
i&ay, like the Irishman, Tho man s dead now, and I defy him Ut 
contradict me.” Ho Los liad atutess to .a large aumbor of private 
libraries. He has an iiiinvolltri know lodge of lus subject. And, 
above ail, ho lias s^tent mmiy years in which he lias never lost an 
opportunity, in aiiet.iou-i\ioins and other places where rare b^>uks 
may lx’s f-*cen,of noting down cxuniplos ; and even, as he tells us,i»f 
going over collections of a kind wJiich we would gladly believe do 
ouo over ijiaktts now -namely, of tillo-paps alone, cut out of books. 
In one or two places wc wish ho had givou a little more lafomiA- 
tion. A few biographical nott\s w ould have been of great value. 
To liike a single case. Ju Lowndes’s liihliotjrapher'B Munml there 
is the follow ing entry : — 

XMntitflgciict (U(V4U( harnp). l>rKripti(»a of the province of New- Albion, 
and a tUrcctidii fur tuUcDtiJivrs with small stock to get two fez one and 
goo*i laud frci ly. 1O50. 4I0. 

Lowndes giXJs on to say that a wpy of thi^editkm fetched 17/. 17J. 
in a snlu in 1861, and that there was a previous editioB in 1648, of 
which apparently ho could get no aecnunt. In Mr. Hazlitt’s former 
work there is nothing about Mr. Plantngimet, But in Bie pKifent 
VoUecliom nnd Not vs ue hate Hoinething about the edition of 16.^8, 
for which we must refer to tho book. But our purpose is not bib- 
liographical. Wo should like to kuo>v whether this was an as- 
sumed name, who the usbuiner was, whether ho founded a family 
in Virginia, when^ New Albion, it seems, was 8ituat4»d, and, ill 
short, some historicfU j»articulais of a man who, if he was not 
remarliablo himself, ceiUiinly lion; a very rouiarkable name. But 
perhaps Mr. Hazlitt is right iu sticking to bibliography in a bibUo* 
gmphical book, and we can only end, as we k^au, b}*^ coogratu- 
iaiing the world thai. tlim; are pcoplo wdliing to do the neeassary 
work which ho has perforntod here with so much ability aud 
industry. 


ELSA AND IIKK VGLIURB.* 

ri'tllE charm of ** local” novels is one that must inonasa afl the 
-i- life of capital cities is more and moro crushed into uniformity. 
A capital may produce a tliousand professions ai»l commeit^e may 
branch into iimumerablc spf.;rial lines, but in tho zusdn the dwrilm 
iu a capital ore better known to each edher Bum the peoaontiy are 
to ttuy of them. And not only is ono Loudomur like another, '>ut 
a London merchant or workman is more like anternhiaitiiE vork* 
man of Berlin, Amsterdam, Vienna, than he is tQ.a Wd|«^gpinelaiid 
peasant. It is not true to say, as has been Boid^mere'ihiiiD -onco, 
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that humjuiitjr bocomes interesting only when it liiia liogiin to live ; 
in citioBj and that all peasanta are aUte. They mcciu nlihc to the ; 
inded senses of the town-bred critic^ because he iins cornu to believe 
that naturalness must imply uniformity. As a matter of fact it is 
1 iieir very naturalness, the fact that they are the product of the 
soil they live upon, that ^ivus them tfieir distinctness, as the 
colours of the tree give tlnnr diilbreiico of shade lu tlio inotha that 
f«jied on it, Tlie peasantry of Ih'ny tlilfur as much from the 
peasantry of Wcstinoniland as do the flora of the t wo districts from 
one anotiior ; you might as well expoet to lind the Edelweiss on 
Ileadinffton lull ns to find an I’flsi in (KionUhii-e. Artists ha\o 
scon all this long ago, and thu t'rithiisinsm with which Scott s 
Northorn novels were rm*ivo<l at their uppt'arance is tmly one 
ioco of evidence among many that the artists are right, 
t iu a curious fart that tlie foriMiKist novelists now living in most 
Europi.'an ceuiitrii's are full of local Iviiowlodgo, and are at their 
best when they are displaying it. (iiHirgo Sand in the Yalhit* 
Noire, Ocorffo Eliot in Eoam^hire, Auerbach in the 1 flack 
Forest, TruoDa among the JflM^'nvrtii vnllrys, are following a right 
instinct, as their success proves. And now Mnie. ^on Hilh'rii 
couios forward with a Tyroii:.-»e iiuvel, of which we may sjiy that 
from the first jmgo of U to the la.^t we are in Tyrol, breathing 
thu air of the mouuUiius, and Ihinkiug tlio thoughts of llmst' w ho 
live among them. Elsa, or “ \'ulture I'dly,” as she is conunonU 
Callod, is tlie daughter of old StroininiMyer, Uie “ lliiehsl liaiier ” 
or head peasiint of Soimen'PluUf, luar SoMen iu the Oetz 'fhal. 
She got nermuue fromjiu ad\<'nturcin which, at fourteen jears of 
age, she stole a young vidt 111*0, or Luiuuiergeier, from its iiesl, and, 
us she hung by n rope in uir, fought oil the juirt'nt bird, ami 
brought the young one home. This adventure is an index' to her 
character, and the memorv of it never Icaws her; for Hansel, the 
stolen vulture, is her constant companion, tho partner of hi.T 
sorrows and iior joys. Sln^ i.s, as the hero of the st<u*v 
says, “ thtt haiidsouit'st and strongest girl in all Tyrol, ai il im- 
mensely rich,” for her futlier, th(' In-rid peasant, owns tioMs 
and flocks iimuuierable. After a poetical bit of introduetiou, whoru 
Klfiii is revealed to us standing beaten by the. xvinda upon a giddy 
precipice, the atory begina with hiu* ctnihvinuth)n-day at Gulden. 
Elsa wfiixt(H*n year.s old, and very tall ; elie is a lillh* ashamed of 
hi'i’self for it, lest people Hh<juld faugh at her. Ilut no one Lukes 
any notice of her, for all arc too much excited by thn nows w'hich 
has just come that Jo.soph llagenbach, the brave Noung ehauiols- 
huutCT, has Idllod the In^jir iluit was .'•eeij up iu Viutbchg:iu. 
Hardly is the coiiiirnnition oxer — a service 't has been lust upon 
poor ftlsa, whoso thoughts have been nw»iyw *Ji .lo.<pli and the 
boar — wben the victorious hunter oppouvs, escorted by a trowil of 
youths, tall men all, but he taller and stroni^or th.uu an3^ He 
seemed almost to shine from u distance. Hu looki‘d like »St. (loorgo 
in the church.” At tho first ghuict! lAsas heart is irretriovabiy 
gone, aud her ciiao becomes more Jiopeles.'^ still u.> she from 

tho fir-tree into which sh«» hn.s climb'd, to tlio story of tlie buttle 
which Joseph tells. Tho svhole village i^ wild about Jo.Mqih ; the 
Hishop publicly ble.‘»ses him ; ouly one person stands sullenly aloof, 
aud that is Eksas lather. 'J’he old .Slroiumiiiger, who for thirty 
> ours hod been the mu.'it atlilelic jii.m in tin* dbtriet, could not 
hear to feel thiit ho niu.st yield to (he yuiinger general ion ; and his * 
3 ulleuness breaks out into open fury wljen uno of th. by .slaiideis, 
not content with praising .bihcph, mu.'^t needs erv out LliatJo.seph s 
prowosM was inherited from liih lullier, wlio had abo beeu the be.st 
shot and the best wrestler ill the whole coimlry. This ks more 
tJian tho Strommingcr can bear j to hold his t»wn he in.suJts the 
memory of Joseph’s father, and threatens .Jo-'^eph him.M'lf, In (he 
struggle that foilow's Jo.soph overcomes liini, and then utfers liiiu 
his baud. But the Slruiiiuiiiiger iievt^r tbrgnes, mid tlie .mumio 
emls with hw ciirsiug .lost-ph and the wliule villagf, and drugging 
his daughter home. 

This chapter introduces us then to the inoiivo of the story. 
Elsa loves JoBuph, who is hardly conscious of her exbtenee ; Imt 
fatbor hates him, and swears that he sliaU nexer have hia daughter. 
With her the savage old man tries the xiuleiit means that Cfiiiie 
must natural to him — he Ijeats lier, he di.‘'grnc 4 \s her, lie orders her 
to marry another, and when she rijfuses, he lir»t Ijidf-miirder.'* leu*, 
and then, exerting the putriHichui nuthority that still aiirxixrn in 
pastoral societies, tries the uUtnut ratio ul Laiii.-ltiiumt 

Stmiomingcr allowed a couple ot' niiiiutc.'j of d<‘ip tlioiiglil to (')<'ip.-.c, 
thon said, in a lioursu v<ace, “ I miiiiot tiiKe y out luii a** you Juxv tlio 
Similauii aud the Alurzull inuoli :i.s xonr t.Uhi'i;, you nhali Li iicoforth loo 
with them. Your place is there; jicxcr .-igaiii \i>ii Mt at iiiy' tahU*. 
You shaU ^ to tho Hoch Jooh to herd cairli*, und titay tlirri> till mui 

have fouiia out that it woiilfl be better iu u u.irm iic^r xutli ^'ilK’Cllz liun 
Hiirrouiided by the suow heap.4 uf tlie Mur/.oll. Mfike up your buudle, for I 
will uol see you again. To^morrou, c.iiiy, y<iu .ire to set out. J will let 
the Sdmalsers know iny intoutioji.<.>, .'lud .vend a farm lad next xveek xvith 
tho cattle. Take bread and chec.-c witii y ou, tli:it you may haxe fond till 
the cattle arrive. Klcttcniiioier shall guide you up the imauituiu,— and now 
bo off with you. This is uiy liiiul ri'selvo, aud J mIuiII not i'hutige it.'* 

“Good,” said Klsu, In a low toue, and, Uuding her head, lett her fathers 
room. 

Nothing could bo more awfully solitary than the Tloch Juch, the 
uncultivated levels amid the peaks, where the sheep cau in tho 
summer tuonths find a scanty living, and where the only human 
beingb are the ISchnalaer helmsmen, “ iialf-w'ild fellows, clothed in 
skiuH,” who live miles apart iu little stone huts. Heio it is tluit 
E'lsa is ooudomned to live, hor ouly compauiohs being her vulture 
and h«r flock, her only iatercoursc with iho xvorld being through i 
the herd-boy, who, os the weeks go by, brings her a pitinnco of '• 
ftiod. Tier father aonds to know if she will obey him now j her , 


only answor is that she would sooner be tom to pieces by her 
vulUii'o. In manifold ways the silence and remoteness of ^ ths 
place are iniliieiicing her. Sometimes ** a nameless looffum seised' 
the girl for tho fuiuiliar meadows of her borne, witicn were 
gradiiully veiled from her eight by the peacoful shades of evening.’ 
Sometinios, in tho moonlight, 

The iiioimtAin ti>i>a stoml at hrr lu hostility, because aho Uai'ed to watch 
their u(M-iurn;il doings'. It appeared at if it were only since hor arrival that 
I hoy had hceome mi etill amt pc.icefuk Hko a coni]mny dlxouming some 
.■<ecret plot, xx'ho suddenly become silent when a stranger eomefl among 
!lu*m. 

Soinelimcs the frcoilom of tho placo is what inapires hor; she feels 
like a queen on her 8 i.)Utia'y ihruiui, a ruler in tho silent, boundless 
kingdom xvhicli her eye overlooks ; ‘‘ so that at length slie gazed 
with cnmpimsionalo contempt from the heights above at tho 
ignoble race below, who gained their daily bmid by bargaining and 
calculating, iiiid a secret aversion repla<;ed her former longing for 
home.” Sometimes she sec.s vi.sions and dreams dreams ; dreams 
that she literally boconios the child of the mouutain, and is 
mloptod n> a sister by the Seligen Eraiilcin,” tho awful beings 
with xvhich thu imagination of the bimple pfiisautrY has peopled 
Ihii liuliows of the hills. SometimeH, lipxvevtr, anef most often, 
.-ilic dwells in thought upon the strong and hrilliaut croatiirc for 
xvlnmi, xviihoiit his knowledge, .“he is Bufloring this exile —Boar- 
Joaeph, ** tho St. (.leorgo of her dreauus,” xx'hobu equal is no girl in 
(he 'fxrol but horsflf. 

W'o xx'ill not fojloxv hilaa through all her after trouble.^, for tho 
story is so bliorl. that no reader cau Lave any o.vcu.'^o for 
skipping, or eiiri want another hand to fill in for him tho details of 
tlie plot. lOlsa ilesce.mJ.H to find all changed at home ; her old 
nurse Luckaixl dismissed and dead, hiT fiitlior di.s;»bh?d by lamo- 
nes.s and X'incenl, her hated suitor, nil-powerful with him, ami 
directing the whole establishment. The new .servants insult her, 
and t-he is tlrix'en by tin* sight of a piece of brulitlity on Viueeut's 
part to an outbnrbt of violence so frantic that she has to flee hor 
failiei's hoube and wander about the country, slie and her vultiiro 
seeking for a home. Natumlly, fidk look askance at her for her 
companion's sake, and for the liercenewa which adveiMly mid others’ 
cruelty have stamped upon her beautiful fact', 'fho jniest of 
lleilig Kreiiz hhiiKdf, fair example of the noble ty[)o that has 
charmed poets and novelists from the da )3 of tin: “ jiouri* [ku'SOUU 
of a toun,” dares not shelter hor; and sho finds 110 it'st until she 
falls half-dead nt tlio door of the KUitze's huii.^e in the Kufen 
Jlof, “tho highest inhabited spot in all Tyrol.” The pathetic 
little loxe-.slory that folloxx's is most doliciiteJy blot died, aud ivo 
xvill not a}»oil it by telling it again. It is enough that I'^Isa is 
faithful to her one passion, and escapes from thu wooing of tho 
benu;*t UeiKHlict Klutz, xvliom alie respects aud likes as a brother, 
to the liut on the Hoch Juch, when tho spring has come again. 
Here she remains th«^ sinnmer tlirougli, and iu thu winter finds 
some shelter in serxico in the further valloy, tar from thu houiu 
that she has learnt to hate. 

It is while she is in her mountain hut that the plot thickens. 
AVitli groat art tho author contrives a luoetlng hotween hor and 
Joseph, just before her father’s di'ath frees and enriches her. But, 
not to meutiou a violent incideut of the meeting xvhich is best 
read ill the btury itself, an eleiucnt of btrifo is iuiri>duced iu tho 
pi-r.'^oii of another girl, Alfa, the maid.serviint at tho “ J<ariib” iun, 
whom Josi'ph id escorting over thu mountain. Jt is with tho re- 
latiiiiis of these three that the rest of tho book is uccupieil. Vulture 
J’lllx, now ihiit she has become Ildchstbanorin, rich, courted, and 
important, is almost maddened wdth the thonght of her Joseph, 
about xxho.se new e.vploits all tho world is talking, throwing hiin- 
stdf away on a maidservant. She xents her anger ou all around 
hor; if sho cannot lai loved, bliu will be fe.ared and hated; sho 
rejoclM with bcorn all her suitors — nay, she con(|ucrii them in lair 
light, for sho has openly given notice that he who cau force a lusa 
from her wliiiU iiiiirry her, but none arc strong enough to do it. 
»Sho xvanders among the hills the whole night long, audjreturus to 
deck hors&lf out iu finery which no other peasant can rival. Slio is 
inflexibly severe upon the peasant vices of her servimts ; sho has 
dismisHui or chustiseuiciit in store for any that is guilty of di'iinkeu- 
ncsb, dishone.'^ty, cruelty, or light conduct. And all the while sho 
broods over her disappointment till, at tho procession on Corpus 
Christi Hny, she publicly insults Afrn, her rival, imd forces Joseph 
to plan a ri'Vi'ngc. 

The revenge and its consequences occ.U]iy tho last chapters 
of the book. How a trap is laid for .lllsa, bow sho falls 
into it smiling, how she is alfronlod as publicly as she bad 
allhmted Alfa; her wild outburst of passion, her vehement 
repcutance, her tiinljing rescue of Joseph from the death to 
which she has devoted him, the clearing-tip of the Afrft myetesy, 
mid tho romantic end of all, w*o will not spoil our readers’ 
appetite by tellihg. Hero is one piece only, w'hich, while it dooa 
not tell Uh) much of the storx , is a good exaiuplo of the author’s 
power, .losoph has askeil Elsa to go with him to a dance — an act 
cH][iuvAlont in tho Tyrol to an oifer of marriage— in order to 
avengo .\fra be has vownal to gain the kiss that none of her suitors 
has gaiuod before. He haa asked her for tho kiss in tho presence 
of all thu people; she struggles for a moment between lovo and 
modest eiubarrassmont. At Inst : — 

She ridxnl her fair fauc to him, and bis eyes rested for a second 011 thu 
tVe.-h (|uix*ering lips offered to him; then he pushed her back geutb^, and 
Miid, in a loxv voice, “ No, not no ; no gtMxl hunter shoots his proy except on 
fiiut or in the air. I said that to you once before. I HdU Irin It IToni you 
in Viilr rtghi, 1 won’t take it as a gift \ and if I were a girl like you, 1 would 
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not hold mywlf so cheap. Defend yonrrolft ‘Eba, and don’t let me ofT moi'e 
easily than you did the othcni; or tmw would be no honour for roo.” 

A ecarlet flueh of ehaine w«e diftmiefl over ICIsa'a fnew : she would tfl«dly 
hove ounk into the eorth, Had eho w) entirely forgjotlon what woo chie to 
hemclf that her ouitor must remind her of It ? A claro oeemed to dazole 
her oyee. du^enly^ drawing hereclf up to hor full height, ahe meaawm 
Joseph with hloaliig eyes. “ All light,’’ cried dh«, ** let it he so. lou ahnll 
nho learn what VnlCnrc Elly is. Now, try wbethei* you cmi win a hi!»fi 
from iier ! »• , . , . # 

She felt choking ; she tore off her neek-bandkerohief, and atowl tJierc In 
her silver liKted velvet hiallco and wliite cambric sleeves, while Josephs 
sye^ were flxed with admiration on her V)CiUity. “ You are bcauLifuip>as 
beautiful as you arc vindictive,” muttered he, as he sprang on her like a 
liuntcr ou his prey, whom ho iiitcuds to stab with his c*iuteuu de chusse^ 
Kt'jzing her round tlio nock; but ho little know V^uUuro E4y. llh one 
powcniil effort ahc! was free, and a malicious burst iif laughter ensuod from 
all those who had formerly fared no bettor that n>udo .losooh fVaiitif. H« 
soi/od the girl rouT\d the waist w'ith an iron grasp, but she gave him so j 
well aimed a blow that hi‘ involuntarily (hew back ; fi‘(M>li p'^ds of laughter I | 
Bv this blow, the oflecU of which she knew, she had always dcfendcA hcr- 
srif against every hoslilc attack. Joseph, however, (lissenihlcd his pain, and 
■with reiloublecl furv iK*iy.< 5 d tho girl’s anna with both his hands to try to 
approach her )ipS| Init in an instiMit she bent to one side, while a breathless 
struggle ensued amid an ominous silence, only inierrnph'd by a curse from 
Jo.yipli. The girl twilled like a siinke, so that he could not reach her mouth. 
Three Urncs he bore her to the ground, and three times site spiang u)i again, 
lie lifted her in his arm*?, but her movements were so rapid he Ci'uld not 
touch her lips. Elsa’s line cambric sleeves were torn, and her .•silver neck- 
lace was broken to hits. It no longer l(S>kod like a love struggle, but rather 
a struggle for life or dearh. Suddenly she got free, but ho puisued and onco 
more seized her in his arms in a piiSMionaU^ einbrucA-. Then, wiicM she felt 
his heart beating against hers, and his bruitli on her cheek, all power of re- 
sistance loft her, and binking on her knees before him, overpowered by bhaiiio 
and love, she .said, I am yours ! ” 

It must not of (ioiirso bo cxpoctod that all tho scenes in tho story 
an? as exciting as this; but they are all us full of life ami awing. 
This ** German yK.*tt8aiit rumanco” isatlelighlful story, well w'ritten 
and well Lmnehited. Throughout it is racy of the soil; it is full 
of 1h« spirit of tlie moiintiiinH and of ihoao remote valloY® into 
which wc wander in tlie summer-lime, but into whoso r*‘jil lift) 
00 few of U8 can ontt‘r. If Iho story fails of reaching (uiite tho first 
rank, if it is not to be rockoned aide by side with La rttitu Fadvttc 
and Silas Matmer^ it still ought to be put high uiiKuig tales of poa- 
saut life. Mmo. von Hillem has not the subtlety or the. Aupreme 
stylo of the greatest novelista, hut she has seized a geimino cha- 
rncler and brought it to us fresh from the mountains, slmplo, pas- 
sionate, violent, childlike in its witywardnoHs, and yet desperate ili 
its intensity, and has proseutod it w ith success. 


THE EAIH.S OF MIDDBETOX.* 

A S will be observed from its title, the author of this volume h.as 
flot liorself a double task. .Ik 'sides writing the Livo.i of tJm 
two ]\arldof Middleton, she bus underUiken to give a britd* account 
of tho Middleton family iu general. Neither I’riueijml Alexnuder 
JSliddleton himself, however, vvhubo roverend aetidcinic^d iig’uro Hits 
in a ghostlike way tJirough tho volume at large, nor any of his de- 
BciMidants, uniesa it be Lord Barham, who was T'iist J'^ord of tlie 
Admiralty under Mr. Pitt, to any appreciable degree influenced the 
destinies of Orwit Britain. To liOrd Barham Slbs BisetK) us>igns 
11 share, iu a roundabout sort of way, in the Inurols of Trafulgin*. 
lie provided Nelson with more vessels than he hiid demanded us 
necessary, lo tho reliance of tho latter,” (the comma confubcs ns, 
but wo think wo sen what is meunt|“on receiving the snecuurM 
promised, the glorious buttle of Trafalgar may, indeed, in 
li great measure be attributed.” Bo this as* it may, any 
student specially interested in the Middleton pedigree before and 
Sifter Alexander, the brothor of tho flrst F4trl, will iiiid in thi.** 
book what be loquires. But tracing pedigrees is one thing, and 
writing biography is another. Not every subject lends itself to a 
biography, and not every method of livatmcnt (uisures succoss in 
a biographer. In neither of the iiurls of Middleton personally was 
there anything great or attractive, or di.stinctively interesting. The 
one was a course soldier, fond of gain, and in his latter days fond 
of diink, in whose services there was nothing extraordinarily bril- 
liant, and in whose character there was nothing manifestly noble, 
though his political change or changes may admit of very easy ex- 
plauation. The other vvas a man of education, and of n certain 
amount of political sagacity, who served a fallen cause uusclii. 4 h 1 y 
(for we disregard the scandal to which we shall refer below), blit 
was of no reaJly important use to that or to any other cjiilhc. ijj 
tho case of tho latter we have abundant materials by which to 
the measure of his capacity ; but of his personal (diuracter wo 
haroly know enough to enaolo ns to understand him as a man. In 
the COSO of the former wo have hardly any materials of a personal 
liiiid, except such as a stray letter nr a passing notice by Mr. 
Pepys supply. The Baris of Middleton ore therefore chiefly 
interesting ou account of the transactions iu which they played 
more or Jess conspicuous parts. But to compress an account 
of these transactions into a biographical framework is a task of 
great difficulty, and in tho present instance was perhaps hardly 
worth attempting. In endeavouring to perform it Miss Biscoo 
has shown a good deal of industry, oho has read a good 
many historic^ works and coUeclions, which she freely 
cites, without inquiring into their generitl character or s^ieciai 
adequacy ; Hume, Sniolleti, or Oldmikon seem to serve anv tuni, 
though many other works have been consulted. Macaulay is 
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hai'dly at all referred to, though his character of flie seooBd Earl 
of Middleton really sums up most that can be said of Mm* 
times a search in the Records ” appears to have been institutea. 
Of footnotes Miss Biscoe is the reverse of chary ; indeed we eouM 
have spared a few of these, such as the eluctdatioD of tUe term 
OoTcnaiiters, or the not very exhaustive extract fwm ^^Boeton '* 
aljout “ Prior the pool.” In general, however, we give all credit 
to the author for the trouble aim has taken; and only, regret 
that she should have been ot such pains to make a booK out of 
what, iink.^9 under very exceptiontd treatment, was better suited 
for a contribution to a dictioimiy of British biompby. 

It niuy bo worth while, in illustration of this opinion, to run 
more rapidly than Miss Biscoe through the lives of the two Baris of 
Middleton. The cider, Johu, b<<gan his military lite, which was 
the b^ais of his foriiiues, as a pikeman in Hepburn’s regiment, 
which was, pays Miss Biscoe, “ sent to Frauco.” This is a rather 
vague notice of the regiment in the French service composed of 
old >Scot(.i.sh companies, of which Hcpbiuru had assumed thu com- 
mand in 1633, and of which aoiuo account is given (with a refer- 
ence to Middleton) in Mr. James Grant’s well-known Memoirs 
of llmt renowned adventurer. Hepburn, like JiCslie, was a 
Buldier oi the Thirty Ycai-s’ War, and the days of soldiers of 
fortune were uot yet at an cod. But Middlotpn’s campaigns were 
to be fought on his native soil ; and already iu 1638, wnen a lail 
of eightiieu, Im found hiius^df hack in Scotian^ whither all likottiflili 
oflicers serving abroad liad been recalled by tlie Covenanter*. 
Mnntroso wns at the head of their forces, his device at this time 
being ** For Ueligiuu, tho Covenant, and tlie Oountrie,” while his 
suldiere wore “ane blue ribbin . . . wliich they called the 
Cocetuwfcn Itihhn'' in “despy to and derision ” of “ tho Uayall 
Jlihhhi, ui nne roid flesh culler,” worn by some of the loyalists. 
But tho treaty uf Berwick soon iutorvened ; Montrose disbanded 
his forces and went over to tho side of Kin^ Charles;^ and 
Middbtoii for ii time withdivw into private life and married a 
wife, whose (^'hristian iinmo, Cjrizel, Biscoe justly remarks, 
should be pronounced with the accent on the second syllable. In 
1642, however, Middleton entered the service of fho Briglish 
Parliament and took an active port iu the cauipaign of tho follow- 
ing year. ‘When deprived of bis com)iu!;&ion by the Self-Benying 
Ordinance, ho (1645) ohbiined a conunand in the Scotch army 
operating against the now Iloyalist MontroKC. This anpeors to have 
been tho brillimit part of bis military career ; Montrose was 
obli^'od to quit tho country, and after the King's suiTcnder 
^fiddlcton, or rather one of his oflieers, sueex^eded in eflbcting the 
capture of liimtl v. It is clear that ns a cumnmudur MiddJetou feU 
short iu ^nothing of tho ferocity of the worst types of his age, 
burning cjiistles, and in particular never sparing the life of an Irish- 
man. Times were destined to change before 1654, when we find 
llydo waiting to Nicholiis : — “Ask Middleton if he will have two 
«)/ three Irish priests with him to carry on correspondence with 
Ireland.” 

Tho dilUculties of IMiddlelon’s biography begin with the per- 
plexed and perjdexing period of Seoti!}i pMfliTics which ensued after 
iJio surrender of King (’harle.s, and during tho final stiuggles of 
the Prebbytciians in Bitghvnd to recover power out of the hands of 
the Indepeudontd. Mi.'-s Biscoo di 5 tingmdliL*.s thi’ee Scxiteh parties 
lit this lime— tho Royalists pure iiud simple, the rigid Covcuuntorb, 
iind tlic Moderates, who ^.olight to reconcile tho intetuste of tho 
King with those of thu Covenant, Among tlm la.st-named she 
j ^ki^^r•s Middleton, and seems to defend him against Whiteloeke'a 
I charge of double incnn.-^istoncy or tergiversation acconlingly. That 
I Middleton acted with cnnsiderabic canuincss, more Obtiocially at 
' the time of Montrose’s lauding, is clear; but wo 8113 afraid that 
there cun be no doubt ns to one of tho motives which, to all intenU 
and piu-poscs, made him a biipportcr of what Mr. Carlyle, speaking 
of tho silimtion of parties ut a later date (1650), calls the “ Malig- 
nant or Iloyalibt uxlvouiu.” Tho royal charter of June 29, 1648, 
which conforved upon Middleton the barony of Fcllcitiaim (p, 42) 
might have helped to clear Miss Biscoo s doubts (p. 44) os to 
Middleton’s “ exact reasons for turning Royalist.” ('harlea 11 ., it 
is known, came to Scotland os a covenanted King, so that Middlc- 
ton'a principles (if any) were exposed to no trial in the services ho 
devoted to the now aovereign. lie was tolieu prii»oner at Wor- 
cester, but, fortiimitely for himself, contrived U> escape fixmi his 
impriaonment in tho Tower, For Cromwell is said to have 

thii-sted ■’ for liis blood: and it must be allowed that (like Crom- 
well hiiubelf) Middleton hud interpreted the Solf-dciiying (htiinance 
in no very self-denying sj)irit. 

Tho expedition w'hich AUddleion, after many difficulties, tho 
chief of W'hich was the peace between tlio United Provin«*os and 
Knglund, cuut rived to carry o\er to Scotland in 1654 was defeated 
by Monk. It was hopclesa from the first; and an a^uusing letter 
from Oaptalii M., conjectured to he Ciiarlca dliddleton, afterwards 
the second Bail, illustrates scuiio of tho causes of thu failure. 
“Mr. Presbyter*’ failed to show' all tho onthusiHsm to which it 
was hoped to move him ; tho uobility and gontiy, “ descended of 
no bastard aery,” wdio hod joined the army, fell to quari'ellii^ and 
duelling, and among tho soldiery there wius desertion, which 
Middleton is stated to have sunpresBcd by the homble puniahoient 
uf decimation. Though Monk had set a price on his head, ho 
escaped to tlie Continent, and his military career wi^i now at an 
end. Miss Biscoe at this point draws a broad line oid^arcfi.tioD 
between the two parts of hiiddlelon’s cureer, Uie &tter ludf of 
which was overshadowed by a vice “of which we have sa yet 
1 heard 110 comj^ints ” — ^iiauiely. that of excessive drinking. Tho 
Burl (ho had been raised to this dignity in 1636 by the exiled 
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KiDj;) in vain nttnmpted in the (prohably congenial) locality of 
Dan/ig to raiao men and money for a new Scottiab expedition, but 
il came to nothing, and bo romained abroad till the Jtleatoration. 

The account of Middleton's proceedings os High Oommis- 
eioner in Scotland is the least satisfiictory part of this bio- 
graphical sketch. ^'llo was tiiroughout tbi) groater part of hi» 
time intoxicated,’’ and it is therefore no marvel that many of his 
:w5ta were arbitrary, and often outr^c-f)usly absurd.*' We agn-o 
that. luirdJy any terms of coiidoinnatiori can bo too strong for the 
intolerance anil impolicy of lbn system of government pursued by 
the lfi"h CoiumiHsioueT and bis Oonncil j but it should be remem- 
bered tjfiat the Scottish Parliament v. us, if any thing, moro llo3^alist 
than the ivpre8ontativ('.s oF the Crown ; and .Mi:*s liisroo h«rsell‘, 
in het ratht*r perfunctory occouni of the l-Jescissory Act, b«» phown 
tlmt Cinrendon, who was very wober, insisted upon iiiwintainiug a 
measure devised by Middleton when he and bis friends wore, ao 
conling to tradition, very drunk. Wh« ii Middlehm was finally 
ororthrown by Laudordiile, bo had Iho support to the la.si 
(iljurendon, and of his old udveraary Albfinavle. Tin* whole of 
this part of hia life, if carefully exaiuinod, would liavo ibrniod a 
nu>Bt inlew.'Sting passiigo of hi»;toiy j Alisa lUecoo liiis, however, 
titiated it with exceeding slightaecs” 

After thin wo enUjh glimpses of Aliddloton clnclly throiigb 
Pepys, who t!u>\i*>ht him ** a shrewd iium, but a drinking muii,*’ 
mm who stales, in his owu inimitablv* way - 

ItplcttM'd me to liuwsome inon m.ny ly ago roinf to Umov 

and 3 'ct t-hrou'^h ttirir drinking and oila.T ]ilo!iHuri;> roiirlor tlu'inM'l\o:i nut ‘ 
VLTV conaiderublr. 1 

The fallen sUile.«>niaii "wus in some nieiisiive restored to the J\oval 
favour, rccci\iiiLr tbo ronima'id «t Koelii'.^'lcr, and llm-. perhaps 
being in oart ro.sponsihle for Iho most uororioiui imljjuuil du^gruee 
of King Charles II. s reign, and bring liii.ilJy appuintiMl to the 
govoniorsliip of Tiingiers. .Vft»*r niucli vexing llie soul of .Mr. 
IVpys in rivs^iect to this post, be repaired to it at laf^t. lUit he did 
Hot long enjoy its sweets, such :i.s Lliev were: for, in 1^73, ho fell 
4uwn a stairea.«ie in a <lruukcn lit. mul alter ibal drank no monx 
** Tjoid Middleton’s curcer,’’ monvlUe^ bis bit^gr.ipber, “ is but one 
out of many exuniplas of opjautiinities l<ist and tubnt'^ wasted 
through lu'bilo <»f intempemnei*," 

Charles, pccond Earl of Middlcdon ( ihere .«e(uus no donld as lo bis 
CUiyistian nume, though, oddly eiiongli, he was outlawed ui.dev the 
mmo of .lolm), is, upon tbo whole, iii<li^|»\itably u more atlraetixe per- 
lymago lliaii his fttuier. lie was .'^w^rtby nf Inn , like the King hirn 
master, whom be is suid to bav(^ lik«'wise re * •< bled in bis “ guy 
and lively nninnera, eiubollish<*d with wil." 01 this latter (juulity 
Miss Biscoe is, hoxvever, iinablo to give any .sperduitiu U.-ide.- tie 
stock blory about the priest, whieh -ho rmou.s Irmu Oldmixoi , and 
which Macaulay quotovs from Burnet.. Else whore we are itilin-med, 
on tho authority of Maiqiherpon, Unit Middleton a man of 

humour and some leaming, and he soinetjnies threw' a mixture of 
both into his letteis <ui the most serious sul)je,cts.” Ihit in the 
iniiuerous letters extracted by JlifOoe from IMuepln rsou s col- 
lection, which, in faet, form the fitfiple of thi‘' secojifl bi(‘gnipliy, 
there is hardly' anytliing really cliurnclfri»tic in theso dircctioiis. 
Lonl Middletons inamior in wuue of Lis dcspaiclios us Secretary of 
Stale to the exiled King reaenibbvrf that of diploiualisls who have 
probably always iibouiided at the miaor Courts ofEuoiiK*, ami have 
aoiunliiiits found their way' to po«*itiou» in tlu* gn atm'. lli.s .irgu- 
jmiiit.s evidently strike liiiii as oxtivjucly <‘lever, and ho llienco 
concludes that they Nvill have f fleet with others. It is true that 
the Miuistfti'fl oi King James 11 . and his Hucooh.-^or at St. (lerinains 
had litllo but words on which to fall bnclt, whether tluir aim was 
to niox’e tbeir fviomlH in England or tbeir friend at \'( i>inlles. But 
one scorns to understand the weakness of their po.siliou when one 
readti such a hitter as that of Aliddelion to Hrnaudot (.lanuniy 24, 
1695% ii\ which ho iiibistH upon the ^hut llm loyal addro^pt p 
pvesoTited by tbo Parliament to William oiler a very strong and a 
>erv useful j[»roof of the existence of a party oppo.sed to him. I 

In this biography, as in the companion sKelcli, the author h.aatiot 
n-lways seized wnth sufllcient force upon its chief points of inTon“*t. 
It W’as iiTinoceKMiry to give so niniiy Icltt-rsai length, while it would 
have been useful to illustrate Avith greater the chief phases 

of Middleton 8 personal activity ns a politician. Ilia career before 
The final flight of King .]amc.s 11 . from L^ngland Avas credit - 
tiblc to himseU\; for, lliuiigb In*, loyally adhered to his .sovereign in 
good iind iti eAil fortune, bis voice was alw'oya for iriodoratc 
•diottUSeJs, and ho did not condescend I0 the .surest irieuus of securing 
of the Koya] favour. When the crisis eumo, he did bis 
Tl&MWf^tmiadtt Jameatu weather it, aUbougb, a.s w'e read in the 
cited by Clarke, ho in the end OAVJied thuro 
4 ) 0 u]d bd' no aafety for him to "etay. When ho aflerwarda followed 
the King to Prance, it whs ns the roprcseritative of that parly 
nttong the Jacobites to inesjt wdiose views James is.sucd a d(?elnra- 
.!^iliou wcnlatcd to conciliate his I'mlestaut supporterH at home. 

Macaulay h»s shown at great length, lLii.9 laudable efl'ort 
• proved an utter failure; and though King Willinm himself had 
%(eea,aoml>^ troubled w'itb feara as to the intiuonce of so capable a 
.man as Middleton upon the counsel.*! of King James, hia endeai^ours 
teoved as futile ns thf»se (rf his rival Molfort, After James ll.’s 
mithy Midillebm became a RoTuan Catholic, n step which il is simply 
, A^nrd to attvibntc to nnw'orthy motive?, though the Whig histo- 
siftir Oldmixon chaintably suggests a desire for tlie recovery of a 
f^m the Frtsoeh Grown, and Ht. Simon it hope to regain 
of ftuBen Mary Beatrice. Oonveiis bare at all 

S tifi of oaliunny ; but it is bard that Middleton, 


of the latter, sbould have been malignod, even if ho profeised to 
have been movod to bis conversion by tbo appeamneo of King 
James after death in a vision. After bis conversion no witbdri)wf)roin 
the Court for a year, portly to study Catbalic theoltm ina oonvent, 
partly because no justlV' thought tliat ** his conning in office 
Avould give offence to Protestants, ’* «.e. Protestant Jacobites ^^iu 
England.*' After his rotiini he resumed bis activity, apparently 
stiU adhering to a moderate course of policy. Iti tbo attempt of 
1708 bis two sons were taken prisoners, and there was no- 
thing in the course of public afliiirs to console him for this 
grejit private uiiafortunc. The advent of the Tories to power 
ouco moiA! raised the spirits of the Court of St. Germains, 
whosit' liopofubu'SB hud never deserted it altogether, and 
Avliiob cnuliniicd to view things ihrough the glasses of self- 
delusion. Miirlborrmgb had alw'ays sociulmI a possible Monk, and 
en in truth he W'us, only that ** the Hamburg mcrcluint” would at 
no linio have engaged in any spticulaliou without better securities 
than Mr. Smith *’ whs able to ofl'or. Now, a Government from 
which even moro miglit bo oxpcc.t 4 Ml appwired to 1 k> in powM*. but 
they likoAvise preferred a ilihitorv policy to that which Middleton 
rccommouiled in a pa.?sage w hiidi* w e lujiy i^uoto as an example, if not 
of hi.*s opiBloliiry Avit, at all eveiiU of his fair political foresight ; — 

TIm’ .*.h(»ul(l take ( xariiplw Uv Omwim to malto iwc of thoif ilmo ; 

tUo Htar (•! (lio in(>sL tortunutf' i.-* not lixi'd. uiid just, no^v tilts crockod bully of 
the has boiMt hanged for Ins |)i‘C»iimptiori. 

Tbo crisis of (iuccii A line’s doiitli ciiinc and took the Tories by sur- 
prise, as Midtllctou bud fciircd. Shortly beftuv*, with a view pro- 
t):ibl\' ol being no obstacle in tli*; \miv of i 3 ic adbureneeof Protestant 
Jncobittv‘1 Lu tbo ca\ise of tbo I'n tciidor, bo hud ngaiii withdrawn 
from oflicc. AVhen ho returned to Su (lerumius, it was merely 
in the porition of the (^>ui5*ni’s (.lii at GhiiniborJaiu. lie died, not 
long ai'li^r (^tueon Mary IkMlricn herself, in the year 1719* His 
tA^'o stuis died some time ;iftcr willnml issue; bin (laughters — at 
Itiitst, two of thorn, nno ludug the Uoanl»;ss d»i la Kofjho, cele- 
brated as /n Mitldloton — »urviv(‘d to a later period of the 

century. 

As We receiitly took occd.siou to obr.(^rve, a Instoiy of Jacobitism 
in which a conneeted Alow should be takon of iU military expedi- 
tions, its intrigues at borne, and it^di]dom^l( y abroad, still roiuaius 
to be writ ten. In such a liislory tin; nanie of the second Earl of 
MiildleUm will bold a. eoii&)ticuou.'< phico as llu\l of one of the nuwl 
di‘.votcd, US lie was indisputably one of the most intelligent, servants 
of lUe Stuarts. Miss J.iscoc 's tkoich help.'? to iJiow tho natore of 
some of the jiiaUu’iivls ill hand ; and if she Ini-i Muidc no very btriking 
u.*^e of ihnui, her biography of the '^••ciinl |],irl of MidJleUm may 
prove of service in the eventual execution of such a project. 


TWO NEW NOVf:L.S.* 

M bs. OADELL Ima <*\ try thing to learn in Uio technical 
imtiiipnlation of a story ; y ot, jiamdoxieal as it iihiy Beom, Jela 
(rmrii is by no nii'iins u iiiilurc. It is not a failuro, iKscause, 
written ANith u delinite psyidiological intorlion well pieBcrved and 
clearly display i d, it is cxidently a hcK.)k of personal c.vperic.nce, and 
ilu'refoiv true I0 JUitnre in the mein liids iind the eeiilml conduct 
of tho story . with per.soiiuges neither hiiiciful uor exaggcnitcd. It' 
the character of the br-roiiie I'.er.'solf is too cmiiposite, too subtle, 
fur any but a master-band to be iiblo to draw it witli perfect satis- 
iiictoniiet.'*, if the details at times cM-itpe lu because of iho uncertatu 
touch of 11 novice, wc know all Ihrough nt what thu author in 
aiming; and .so far \vo led grateful that, unlike many of the uovd- 
w riling liibe, aim aims :it anything at all beyond filling her allotted 
opace with the requisiU* numlior of wovd.s. Again, if them ifinothing 
A(;ry new in tlie, plot — being simply the hibtory of ay'oung wife's 
struggle between lovo and duly — it is ono which is us everlasting 
as human life ilfiolf, and which miiv Iki miuie intcrcbLing or re- 
pul.riA'o iM'conling to tho niunnor in Avhicli it 10 trimted. In the 
irniida of some it has been a peg on wliich to hang scouts of mon^ 
or lebs auggeativo immorality ; but wo miibt aci^uit the author 
of anything approaching to liceiitiousucbs, even in the scene 
on the houflo-top wherein tho ludion culminates, and the heroine 
has h) decido Avhether she will lieten to love and Hugh Liu- 
wood or keep to her husband and her honour. Wbivtovcr 
risk there may ho in tlie fiubjcct, it has been avoid(jd by the tact 
of a ddicrito iimiglnation rather tlLnii with the craft of artistic 
prolidcncy ; and as avo think that truth fuliiess in drawing and a 
udicate imagination go far towards making ft good novelist, wo 
believe tluiL, if Min. Cudell will .‘study' her art us an art, and 
learn how to handle her materials with technical sMll, she 
will imilio a very good Avriier of dovcIh as times go, and 
novels of n kind wliirh, judging from thu specimen before us, 
we Bhould expect would be always pure iu ti*o*itmont and healthy 
in tono. Niti.uraliy, her pmminent i'ailure is in a Avaat of 
dramatic continuity.^ A novel may bo likened to a growth where 
CMch preceding part is of vital importance to that mich followB ; 
or to a mosaic where everything fits ho perfectly one with the 
other, that nothing could bo tokou away witlioutdostroyiAg the bar* 


or to a mosaic where everything fits ho perfectly one with the 
other, that nothing could bo tokou away witlioutdostroyiAg the bar* 
mony and completimese of the whole. S^:enes which lead to notining, 
and chaptiTH which might be out out bodily without the slightest 
damage to the sense of the stoiy, are among the most usuaji mistokes 

• Ida Craven* ijy H. M. Cadell. a voh. Londeti : Henry S. King fr 
Co. 1876. / • 
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of notices. We may add tot thooe tlie liabit of telHog the rtoty 
mthertktmkUing it tFAOflact itself; and tbe kind of shaky grammar 
wbkli is Yepresanted by the persistent absence of relative pronouna 
and detemination to maae some tbings diifbmnt ur otliera 
Bat if^ undenieatb all these rooghnesoes and 'weaktiesaes of 
immaturity, we can discern marks of latent power^ we ore justified 
'in dealing mutly with a llret attempt and in hoping better things 
for a second. 

Them is a keen sense of humour in the beginning of this l)ook, 
in that part where the Bygmve family are sjioken of; and we only 
regret tnat the boys ” slip out of the story so soon and bo eutirelv. 
Good fun might have boon made of them, more specially of Jock, 
the eldest, whoso rather inongreL education *' seemed to have 
every quality but the one of dofinitenesB. We will give his 
portrait in Mrs. Oiidoll’s own words ; — 

He hnd a 8f.i<!ntific turn, was and ab.wnt, much giv<'n to 1>ooka, and 
wild ai^ut birds, beasts, and llshes. MU knowlodge of Frcuch and Mvnnun 
stood him in good stead. Ho voiiM road up hu sulijects in other Jniigua/cs 
than his own, and Udler sllll, was tiblG to makr actpiaintanc'if with Iforclgti 
savans. Me was boooiniiig known in the coliego as a boy who would do 
something, no one quite kticw what, and was well thought. <il' by rhe jiro- 
fessors, who we.i‘C glml of Mich u recruit for si*ieuce, though they >jrould have | 
been better pleased with a little more deilnitencBs of aim. Jlc ha<t nt first ! 
liml with au old aunt of his motbei'H; but that whs given up, as ho ' 
worried her almost equally wit h his work niid bis play. His specinv'iis and his < 
musty book.s were only a degree less trying tbau bi« tobiic<‘o and bis very • 
TTjiscelbmeous ncquttintani'e. Old Aunt Ibidget was not a little tiiankful 
wlien at last he went into lodgings, Ihotigli Fbe did all in lo'r power to ; 
prcvwit the .step. i 

** How that l»oy is ever to make his living I cannot we,” she vrould say. ' 
“This is what eoinea of bringing up children in ruttlandish iureigu places. 

If he had been sent to Wim hi'ster, like bis lather, he would have been 
at Oicford by now, and in a fair way to inakti a worthy ch rgyiiian iti the 
course of ttnie.'* 

Tiut Jjiftk would certainly n<»t make a worthy dci-gj-mau, and was likely to 
Ik* h trouble to bis friends Ibr .some time to <Hime ; and when l»ifi mother, on lier , 
Arrival in London in the April of this year, h.*id seen him for the jirst time, 
.she foil her be.art sink. He bnd lel'l her a hoiait, Itrigbt r*ejMHi)boy, with a 
half formed iuti^iitkm <»f beeomiug a doctor ; she found liini no longer smart, 
but U«ll and wcedv ; htill briglit <>iKiugU, but woeluliy eoneetled. Tie j 
Hktnicd to have paM(*d Horn her band, never to return; end wlicn the 
iOotUer thought bho wns going Ui put him out into the world witii a very 
VHgue notion u» to how it wtus to be done, she found that be lunl already 
entered into u world of his own, wliere she was nothing. 

1 'urthor on wo road that Mra. Hygmvo had n floating dmid thab, 
soonor or later, her ekleat son would bo found keeping a 
jiienagorie.*' Herbert, Ibo second aon, who is to cram for tho 
tiriijy, iB found to “require Bome mouths of English life, before ho 
would have sufficiently unlnariil hia foreign luanncrs and foreign 
ways to mix pleasantly with boys of hia own standing **; while the 
lliird boy “^\lls to go to Hugby, and become, if potfsibln, an 
English boy again.” “Alter spending all tliesu years making 
foreigners of her sons,” says Mrs, (’adell, speaking of the mother. 

ITygrave, “ she Ixgan to doubt if sho had not Ixdter have left 
that undone. Jacks iniiid had become Oermau, Tlerbert was very 
French, aho was dcU'rinined heryotingest boy bhoiild be, luigli.sh.'’ 
All this is very g«iod and grapliic, and we wish that wo had 
more of it; hut this is all that wo see of the younger two, 
and almost all that wo see of the eldest; and tho little that is 
presented to ua of this is not much to Iho puii)fjse, nor in 
imy way helpful to the book. The description of Ida too, if a 
little vague, has one good expression — Iho “puppy clmnBiiH*.ss 
of her age;” but we are raliuT in a fog between licr inner 
cbildifdmess and outer manner of woniuuliiie3.s, and do not see 
tjxactly tho personality sought to bo presented to ua. Though so 
little ifl Bi.id of INti'S. By^vave, Ida’s mother, sbo is a more vivid 
jMirsonation than the lu»roine herself; and mutters do not mend iu 
llu.<i respect as tho story gucj on. Is nut tho )iu.sbaud loo, Artliur 
<;Jniven, a little too cold? As the adoring husband of a veiy 
young and very cbildish wife, he stj'ike.s us as being both dull 
and chilly. We know that it is not in the nature of things 
forbusbandB to continue- lovers; and life at f%»vev-heat would soon 
put an end to itself ; still tliere is the golden nuum which is by no 
moans a despicable thing, and wo wish that tho author had bit 
it inoro exacuy iu her cliaracter of Golonel Craven, in the end, 
however, he atones for hivS foi'nior flatness, and proves tlie sterling 
qmdity of tho metal of which ho is made ; while Ida, in her turn, 
atones for her perilous wi^akncsa by the honesty with which she 
oonfessea herself to lier husband, and the loyalty with which she 
sets her yoiuig face once uioro to her duty. We are ghid that tho 
Btoiy ends w'ell for all concerned; huvo indeed tho Mu.*»Bulman 
friend of Colonel Craven, .Saadut Ivhan. Wo suppose there always 
muHt bo a sacrilico, even in tho leaat morbid book, by which the 
rest arc niiuLe luippy ; but we do n«)t sco why noor Saadut sliould 
have been killed, and we s))Ould have liked to uic more of 
him. The slight indication given of his character in hia Griontsl 
distrust of Ida and his patriotic (?) disinclination to side with his 
British friend are good so far as they go ; but thoy do not go far I 
enough. In her next book Mrs. Cadell might idolize the Eastern 
knovriodge which she manifestly possesses, and so give both fresh- 
ness and piquancy to her pages. We trust, howover, that she will 
not publm another novel until she has studied the construction 
and method of narration of some of our best models, and developed 
more perfectly her own possibilities of smartness and character- 
drawing. 

Tlio author of Mm MvIJif has odd ideas on soma roattora. " A 
long low room, a fire blazing on tho hearth, which coat a oomfrnt- 
ablo rod glare on oi'ound, more comfortable than ever after ono 
fflancoat the grey, wintry siy outside,’ way be pretty os the comer 
of a picture, out can scarcely bo called any oners “ surroundings ; 


and wb^ we find, in the veiy first page, a sentence in s 
nominative case fi;^es without a verb, we expect tq see sliwwd' 
writing matcliod W slipshod tldnking. A writer who n^eelts.df 
a lake nearly a mue long, with little islands at intervals, but 
where “ deep enough to ^ daogerbu^,” bus certainly not studied 
that part of her subject which deals with nature and ^tnraL 
phenomena T and things are alill worse when we come to “ difibrent 
to,” “ A«t to who should ^ with who,” “ either of you were^ ’ “ ii 
was lie,” and the like. Wo do not think that we are too existing 
when we ask for accuracy of description and c/irrectneas of grammar 
from the ladies and gentlemen who undeitako to amuse and in- 
struct us by means of fictitious sorrows and hns^nary joys. 

The story of Mm Molly is very slight. It is mer^y the loTa 
affair of iho heroine, who gives her name to the book, and a ceatam ■ 
Hex or Reginald Burmiby, the first man who has Imown how to 
fix her roving fancy or subdue her high spirit. Hitherto she has 
been notorious chiefly as au incorrigible flirt, who subjects herself 
to passiounto kisses and despairing wailings from the men whox& 
she liiis cajoled and rejected ; but when she saw Captain Burnaby 
she owns her master, and in so doing acts only as many of her sox 
had done before her: — 

A bt;?, broa(l»3hoiil(1orc(l inau, txjo broad-^ouldHred unme pooplo 

flaid, for tbe Hninll, beautiful -Kha{iod boad that li« carried «o UTOudly^that 
beautifu]*.4ha)>cd lioad ix*ni;; ono of hi.« few good itoints, for he was not at 
all a ItMtidsonio at i>ot in th« ordinary a(:ceptatton of thia term,. 
;iA lio had not a Hirigh* good ft-aiuro in hi3 face, t*xceptlng the dark eyca that 
were like bii wisicr’s. But there pomething about him that went 
further with womtMi tlian more looks — ^at leaKt.'«> may be nujipOMsd* aa it was 
not ntten that ho sot liini<it*lf down to any siege but, howover it might be 
|iruloiiged, in tbe end he rose up vicn>noiai. Mut ttut l)e Was at ^ con- 
ee.ited,"nr iu ouy viny given to iKai&tiugof hiw conquests, only that such was 
the fact t though, perhaps it does not say rnueh for the Hcnse of his 
vietinis that it was so. iVrhnjpH it was hia strength, fbr women like to fed 
thempdve.*! conquorcKl physically as woll as morally. 

The course of the true love, however, w'bich springs up botwceor 
these two [Hjople is destined to run in a very mounuul kind of 
way for some time, for Captain Burnaby has a quarrel and x. 
Rtand-up fight with a hu’othcr officor^ who is somehow killed in 
the Bcutfle, and he is sentenced to five yewa’ iniprisonninnt for 
. iiiaiipiaughlcr. After one or two heartrending scenes bi^twoen 
1 the lovers in prison -whoro tbov am allowed to meet and kisa' 
i each other as in the good nld-fitsnionfMl times, all to themselves 
I quite coaifort4ibly in the cell, with no thought of that uncom* 
i lortablo division between the grated compartments where a warder 
stands to sec that no tricks uro played — Rex goes off to fulfil hie 
term, and Miss Molly goes home to ixi ill and miserable.^ Nothing 
liflppens during the five years, savo the marriage of Mias Mollya 
twin-sister Genie, and iho death in the Oriraean war of a former 
victim, ono Mr. Wiimick, a mim who kisses Miss Molly with very 
incemveuient passion when ho has helped her down from the third 
^tep of iho libiijry ladder on the top of which she was perched- 
w'hen ho comes into tho rotun to hid her good-bye after ner ro- 
j<?clion of his olVer, And after the tcrni i»f imprisonment the 
Imtion is a.s Fiiiqihi as it was lH*forts comprised os it is in these three 
farts, that Hex takes refuge iu liia brothers houFc — the brother 
being the peiinltiimite cause of tho fatal squabble which ended in 
(yopiain Whites death and Ciiptnin Buimbv’s ruin; that Miss 
.Molly, hearing of Ibis, goes to the house wfth her mother and 
again ofler.''* him herself and her love; and that, after tho proper 
hesitation and chivalrouR coquetting with hb happiness due from 
the gentleman, tlie Indy’s devotion and persistence win the day,, 
and Xliss Molly’s love conquers Reginald Burnaby’s reluctance. 

'NVo have no mon\l objectiou to urge against ]^m MMly, It is a 
silly little story, hut an innocent one ; if we except tho heroine^ 
adventures into the domain of reckless flirting and unauthorised 
kissing, which we confess wo do not like. But, if harmless, it is a 
book without life-likenoss or the ring of tinith in it anywhere ; a 
phantasmal kind of thing throughout, drawn from fancy modela 
and fiuicy circumstaucM, not from real life in any way, and thoe 
falling into the category of thoso fcoble absurdities which have no 
abiding place in literature becauso their , roots are not in fret or 
truth. 


AMFKICAS LITEKATUKE. 

M ore than ono m(*moir of “ Stonewall ” Jackson • has been 
publi.dH'd during the thirteen years that have elapsed since 
hi.*« dralh ; but do not think that any of them has been better 
oxiTulcd, givv. a truer picture of the great Confederate' bbto, eif 
idiowR a clenrcr insight into Iur ex (raordiuai'y character, whteb Wm 
pniily dispJnvcd «7ui purtjy concealed by certain outward ecceatrik 
cities, than iLo ono now published by Mr. .1. E. Cooke, a member 
of Gcuorul Stunrt’A Staff, and thcreforo brought into freqaeali 
cunUict and personal relation.^ with Stuoit’s first Gamnmnder and, 
most intimate*, fnettd among tho Coufederato leaders. Buriiif tim 
earUei* period of the war, no character on cither side rsa^' te 
deep an impression, either upon his own countrymen, iriKiib- 
enemy, or upon European observers, os that of Btoocwiall MohiMiit 
distinguished in tho field by fftat-rato victoriss OY ctoAtaK"' 
mate strategy than either of the two great Virginistt 
in-chief, a man of for less olcvat^ genius maob latffo 

* Slonetoall Jackim : a MUiiary Bwgmpky, By John XsM COok^w for- 
merly of General Stuart's btstf. Witli an Appendix, cimtainTii|y 
Ucmmhicciicefl, and a Full Account of the Ccpemoim Ttn- 
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limited mind than Qeueial Lee, he was iindouhtedly, in the I 
evfs of the Oonfedorntos, until his death at Ohancellorsville, ! 
tLe hero of the war, the idol of the troops, the trust of the people, 
tim one figure on which all eyes were fixed, and in whoso powers 
and almost unvaried success they seemed to discern a guariiuleo of 
final victor3^ To the^ Northern armies he was the object of 
peculiar dread, to the Northern people an object of miiiglea admi- 
ration and fear; hut alone among the loaders of Ibo South, military 
and civil, he never seems to have been the object of personal ani- 
mosity. ^ In Euirland lie was nalurallv regarded with es])ecial 
admiration as representing a type of soldier charaetcr pt'culiarly 
English, a ruritaii of the Elizabethan stamp, a militarv Christian 
in wl^m Havelock or Jjawrenoe would have recognized a brother. 
An- q;rphaTi who had worked during boyhood ou a lunu, :ind 
received such education only ns ho could pick up at a Viiuinian j 
roinroon school ht'tween the iulervals of labour, lie hnro so 
high a character that lio whs appointed at Hixlecii coustuhlo 
of the township ; ho had so iiiiieh moral rourago iiinl intel- 
lex:tiuil self-confidouco as to pre.-^s for a nciuination to WimI 
l*oint among eompelitovs all of whom had had a far belter ednea- 
lion than hiioselfj and beginning at the very hot tom of his class of 
seventy, ho worked so hard as to graduate sevcutctuitli in that same 
class after four years of study. Inunediatdy npiminted to a bnitery 
of artillery serving in Mexico, ho won his way in a single year hi 
the rank of brovet-major in the regular army. When hi.' lualtli, 
broken down by scfrvice in Florida, compelled liini to accept n 
professoriihin in tbo .Military Training College of X irgiuia, at 
Lexington, Jiis brilliant siir>ices were so far IbrgutU ii, and bis 
|H.‘raonal oddities so prominent, that In; was ridiculed c.s tbnli^ih or 
mini by tho voung cadets, though lie coijtriv«'d to maiut.iiu ir.-< 
authority, and set an example of punctilious <d)<‘<liencc to (‘rders 
whicli, if SdinetimcN laughed at, was not wiHioutits wboh'sonic olll-ct. 
When the war of weesbion broke out ht‘ was j’eleetc'd for tin* com- 
mand of a brigade by 1 he (governor of N'irginin, u im of eoui.-.e Knew, 
botUfr than the cadets of lv<ixington, how Jackson hud di‘'tinguislicd 
(linisolf ill Mexico, lie was for some time in command at Jlarpef's 
Ferry, and, when superseded by Johnstone at the head id' a larecv 
force, be had brniight the iirst brigade of the army of ilie 
Shenamloah to such prolicienev in drill und disidpiine ns won ihe 
confidence and respect of his sup<*nors, nnd giue it at once that 
pre-eminence xvhich it never lost. This was »he brigade wlneli, 
standing like a “ stone wall'’ at ManHs.sMS when the rcbt of the 
Oonledei'alo tioops around it were reliving in confusion before 
overwhelming numbers, checked the lederal r.cls nice until n-hi- 
forcements t?ould ho brought up, turned the forimie of the buule 
by a despemte bayonet charge and by hand-lo-hnnd fighting- .i 
hard trial for troops not tfiree months embodied — and \\«.n 
for itself and for its chief a nickname which ^\ill bo remem- 
bered iiiuil the hisUiry of the UuirediSrntes jm forgotten. Tlm^e \n1io 
have lost sight, as mauv English readeis have done, <d' Jack, mi's 
next exploits, his campaign.s m the Ahilhw of N iiginia, are apt to 
render imperfect justice to lii.s |.io\\ers of independent comiimnd. 
In those cainpaigns he .diowed himself as fully <Mpabl<* to net vith 
skill and energy on bis owti ui-eoimt any gciiend engaged in the 
xvnr, and flcbievod jiH nincli in proportion to bis strcngih u.s any, 
sn\c Lee himself in his last struggle. From the moin ni when, 
heating and baffiiug in sncci\HsioTi ihreu Federal annii's, i-ach supi - 
rior to bis own, ho dieHppeji red from llicir front to fall suddenly, in 
pursuance of General Ja-c's i.clujni<', on the Hank of Maclellan, and 
.•strike tho first blow in that se\L*n day.*^’ baltlc \\liich liurl(‘d the 
Federal army, confoiiiKled, shuttered, and utterly cowed, tonn the 
liaiikof tho Chiekahomiiiy to that of iht.* Jume.^— from that inonu-nt 
bexvoh kTiown, and was content to he known, only n>s tlio right arm 
of tho Cummunder-in-Chief. J.ei; trusted him in vcr\ truth a.-^ his 
own right hand ; and wdieu .Tack.Mm fell by th*- tire of his own men 
at Chancellorsvillo, his c.hief and his country felt that lu.ionly Lee, 
but the army of Virginia, wn.s half rrip]jled. Alter Jack.soii’s death 
there 'wero splendid actions, victories gained again.st cnerw helming 
odds, a defence nmon^».'«t the most glorious that history records, but 
tbtvro wad never again for that lii*roic army u brilhanl and suc- 
cesslul ort'enbive. 

A new edition of Mr. Samuel Hopkins’s <piiiint book, originally 
published in 1859, entitled YV/c Ihiritnm uih/ (Juevti JUtznbHlt* ^ 
will probably lind, if not more n'udms than it deserves, at leasi 
many more than can safidy give themselves up to the inlliience of 
the author. Air. Hopkins thought proper to treat his subject in 
what he is ]ileaHod to call a dramatic nmnner; that is to sjiv, Jm 
mixes up with real history and actual Slate docuiueiits, wilb fjcts 
obtained from conteuiiioniry writer-s, or more commonly at r'ccmid- 
haud from the pages of later authors, and with anecdotes \oiii-bcd 
either by histoiT or tradition, a quantity of purely imaginary inci- 
dent aud convemtion. He puts into tho moutb.'!i, not of invimted 
characters, who might bo supposed, like a Greek chorus, meixdy to 
repreacol tho popular ideas of the time, hut into tho.su of historic 
personages, not merely opinions and comments such as he chooses 
to suppose they might Jiavo ultorud, but discussions which, if they 
Ti-ally took place, would have an important bearing on our judg- 
ment of tho.n?cn or on ouv underBianding of tho history, und iiiter- 
lards with ffi^gments of xvhat may bo called an historic novel a book 
whicl., if these were cut out, would be rt‘gular history. AVe cannot 
thick ^hat lliia praetict'. is at all logitiuwte, or even excusable. Air. ] 
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Hopkins imitates, more or loss succesefjally, what wo know to have 
been the langiinge of the time, and w'hat he infers, more or less 
reasonably, n.0 have boon the sentiments of tbo speauers whom ho 
iutrmliiceri. But, inasmuch as ho afiords us no means of distin- 
giiiiibing the thoughts which he ascribes to them as in his view 
the neccsi^ary con.iequence of their known opiuions from those 
ojiiniona iLimnselvcs, tho cflbct of this treatment is to put the 
cautious rarulor on his guard, aud moke him mistrust every im- 
pression he dorivcA from tho hook ; while the incautious reador— 
and most readers of such hooks are incautious- -is led to form a 
niultitiule of i^ipres^i<uls, both as to men aud facts, of wliLch he 
can gi\e no rea.soimhlo account, and which may be utUriy mis- 
Ic.adiiig, hut x\ liich will inevitably colour nil his views regarding 
the ji»*rsnniige» and events of the Rlizahethan ago. And the mon) 
siirccHslul the dramatic treatment is, llio more comploto and in- 
curable is the uiischief. Ou Cl^rt^lin points, and tin ^e of no trivial 
importance, Air. II opkiii.s is undoubtedly wrong; wrong, been uso 
sympathizing warmly with tlic l'uritan.‘<, and at the same time 
holding the \icws of llicir ino^lorn di'r-cciidaiits, he rcpre.^'Onls tho 
former in a luanniT agreeable to tho latter, and put«i into the mouth 
of the most illiberal laciion in JOnglish hi.story tho Liberal ideas 
of tile laltor half of the niuelecnih century. -Mrs. Hciiians, a 
woiiian and m, puet, might ho excused for ro})ri;Bonting tho riigrijn 
Fathers of iMyinonth Bay as having 

lift urstaiacd wh/it, tlicn? tliry fouud, 

Tn i doin to worAkip <JimI ; 

hill no citi/en of Massachnsctls is lobe evensed for repeating as his- 
tory a jiooiio fictum to which i*vcrv line in the records ol hia Stalo 
gi\es tho Jio direct. The I'untttiis of fancy may have been 
iiiberals; iiiul the Vurilnns who migrated to Aew Lnglaiid may 
have sought li'eudom to woihliip < Jod for thomscUos; but even thi\v 
slivnuon.sly denied that freedom to others; and the Furitans of 
EngLiiul contended in Ikirliauicut as lunch for the lilMirty of 
]ier.s( riitiug Bajiists and hlandcring lli(*ir ►Sovinvigii, his wife, and 
bis Irieuils in hingurtgo such as could not now find a decent pub- 
lisher, as for tin* liherty of preaching without a giiWn aud jiraying 
on their h et. Wln u they drew' tho sword, iteeiiainly was not for 
religious ireedoni; and when they got tJio upper innid, their per- 
.stcuti('Ji was more iinpii.dlorial, and, hut for tlie political ;->i*nse of 
Oliver t 'rum wi.il, xNuiild ha\e bei n more nn’rcilesft ihioi that ol‘ 
Laud liim'-i'lf. It is probable that the Puritans of J'Jiz.ibeth's day, 
e.-spcciullv before £*!ie had begun to pinscciilt* them hf\erel3, and 
e\en afterwards while she stood between tin m mal the tcrroi?-i 
of Ji rc.‘*tored Popmy, were le^.s li» rc<‘ ami Ict-ri violent than they 
•'iib'eqneni ly hccaine. But they were iu-\er gentle, rind thry wi-ro 
iu*\i'r toleraut ; they regarded toleration as a sinlul com prom i-^e 
w'ith tie* piic'ts of Baal, and gentleness as treason to tliecaiiso; and 
the language which Mr. llojikins puts into their months would 
have been quite as imieli in jilnco in that of Bonin r, ami much 
imu-** eungi'iiial to (’ardiiial Po’e. His dramatic eonv frsiiHoii*j, 
therefore, so far fi 3 they produce any idea at all in llui ii*ad('rs 
mind, produce a f.ilse one. 

Tim niciiioirs of .Mr. George Ticknor *, wiittcri partly by a 
friend named Hillard and pailly by Mr Tickiiors wife and 
daughter, have little political or biographical interest, but contain 
a great deal of cnrioiw incidental infurniMtion regarding the men 
and events of the lost fifty yeav.s. Mr. Ticknor belonged to one 
of tin: Ixct f.imilics in Boston. His father anus one of tiiut siiinll, 
Inghly ciiUivaled. iiitellcclunl society wliich has iihvays existed 
in whal is railed the American Atln*ns, Iracirig its d«'scenl back 
to the hast bigoted and iin-itt inlelligeiil of llie oiiginal Puritan 
setlhr.s, and thiongh ^Im colonial times d(»wn to tho Uevolution, 
in wduch many ol its members boro a distinguished part. I'lio 
circle in wliich tho elder Adams was inofet prominent could 
SCO that in a mere culuiiy, governed as cnir colonies then 
Were, there coiihl he lillh* room for a high amhition, and for 
the einpluynnmt of great talents; while of a new nation they 
might Iiujh: l'> he among 1I10 principal foiuidcr.^ and chief ridel's. 
However tledr personal aspirations may have been gratified, 
the hopes they niiliirally eiUerUiined for their desceridnuts have, 
as wc know, been utterly disappointed. Scarcely ono of them, 
horn in the j)rc&«*nt ceiitujy, has filled a high place in the political 
world, the .Vmerican democrary being almost ns jealous of 
hereditary culture as of hereditary wealth. By the time that 
Geoi-gr; Ticknor was old enough to choose a career in life, it had 
become evidi iil that the inLlueiico of tlio societv’ to which ho 
hehingi'd was rapidly waning, and that of the men who Jmil given to 
Boston her high intellecliial repntiUion, and her weight in thn 
oounciL of tho Lnion, few could hope to attain .such political 
rank and iijllu(*nct‘ as would make polilies an uttriictiveoccLtpatian. 
Having no tH^lo for the stormy life and degrading Condescensions 
of a demagogue, and being exempt from the necessity of earning 
a livelihooil, Mr. Ticlmor, after going through the formal edu- 
cation then required of American, as ol English, lawyers, resolved 
to devote himself to wluit he called, and perhaps meant to be, a 
literary career, but wdmt proved to he in reality a life of in- 
tellectual indulgeuce und litemry dissipation. Ho spent several 
years in Euro[>e ; and, having uitroductions to the leadirig jneu of 
letters in J^rnglaiid and on the Continent, being fax^oiirably re- 
garded ns a member of tbe intellectual aristocracy of his country, 
and well acquainted, despite )iis youth, with many of . her 
chief statesmen, he enjoyed such op^riunitics of jhixing in 
the choicest society of Ikirope as render his letters and jonmals n 
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rich roportorjr of parsoiud and historical anecdote. Having also 
^siderable insight into character, ho has left on rccoitl many 
interesting portraits of tho most eminent personages of the nrst 
half of (his century on hoth sides of the Atlantic*. This coTistitutes 
the whole value of the two voluipes before us; for Mr. Tioknor'a 
remarks on the politics of Aniorica, though he lived thitingh the 
most critical period of her history, and was mod<»rate purtisan 
and a careful observer, are muthor original nor important. 

The records of the cholera epideniio of iS73*j couaisting of 
historical and critical papers commuuicatoil hv Iho leading physi- 
cians of Ameritia, statistics colleiitod by uublic nuthoritiiia, and 
an account of tho luaimer in w'hich the disease^ w»w introduced, 
or was supposed to hate been introduce^!, by the nierrhant 
ships which carried on communication betwiieu tho ports of the 
Union and the infected parts of Kurojic and Asia, are lull uf iii- 
ierestiug and impoHaut inforiuatiun. The volumo before us is 
in the form of a State Paper submitted by the Prcsidcut to Con- 
gress; but, like must other docu incuts of a similar character, it is 
written with much pTeator freedom, and is coinpoHed to a luuch 
greater extent of essays embodying individual <jpinion| ainl <ibser- 
vations, than is the ctuse with JOngbsh Hlne-Pooks. It is a work 
which opidemiologiKts will do well to study with care, whether 
they may ngieo or difler with its prinoipiil conclusions— uamely, 
tliat tho lii*st symptoms of an oiUbit^jik of epidemic cholera lu 
Europe and America may be discerned in a hunporavy aggravation 
of the pernuoial cholera prevalent in parts of India; and that 
^uarantino precautions can hardly ha oiVeclivc, iiiaaiiiuch as tho 
infucti(m is conveyed bv vesselfl sailing from European porta before 
it is known that tlieso have nctually received it. 

An essay on “Shelley as a Philosopher «ud Uefornier’*t may 
naturally excite hopes that wo shall iind therein some now and 
original viowa concerning tlio character ami temper of a very 
exlraordinaiy mind, and the leiultmcy of opinions w'liich — uni- 
versally and mercibiSftly coiidtniiinMl when iirst pul forwanl — are 
loss antipathetic to Urn presrmt tone <jf public h-eling, and h^ss 
aiiti-religiuiis in their esst nlial wpirit, than ihose of many of the 
leading authorities in aeienco or pliiUksophy who intluencc the 
creed of the existing geiievntion. Ihit tu those w’ho remember 
the name of Chailos iSolhuvan, now perhaps gcuemlly forgot ten 
in this country, tho litle-pagn,wiU bo huifunent to nu)deratc any 
such expectations, and we are bound to any that not ovou a study 
of SbelJoys works - of all others llio most likely to tcniuftr tho 
passions, ]iurify tho ideas, nnd improve the style of a iuatc‘riaiist and 
a demagogue'— seeiiift Ut luu(^ exercised any wholesome iiillueiico 
on the mind of Mr. Sotlieran. llis tyiujwithies go eutiroly 
with tho suporticial evil and absurditv of Sludloy’a writings, 
with Ihoir tklse morality and ihoir formal uthoism, n(»t 
with their osseiitial purity of Hentinietit and the deep 
religious feeling, devoid though it bo of a legitiinato obji*ct, 
which pervades every line. Iroiii no oilier writer should we 
have had a repetition of that F.('n8el»jss abuso of Lord J'ddoii 
which was natural enough in the nggrievi'd father and persecuted 
Liberal, but which is iniixcnsubk' in any man not maddened, like 
Shelley, by tho grievous wound Vo his personal afli'cliojis, autl 
aware, as every one must in)\v be, that, while Shelley was leading 
a life distinctly iinmornl uccortling to the views of I'lnglish law 
and English society, it was the simple iluty of tho Chancellor, 
when appealed to, not to Jmiul over children to such guardianship. 
Tho doctrine on wJiich Lord J^ldon aclod ibay have been right or 
wrongj but it was unquestiouublv the doctrine of the law which it 
was his duty to ndmini.stev. Afr. Soihorana views of Shelley a 
philosiiphy and politics arc such as might bo expecU'tl from »»uo 
who thus revives tho ^uiinosities of half a century pn.st. The 
philosophy was that of a jjoetic, pantheistic di*oaiucr; tho ptditics 
were those of an utterly unpractical, philanthropic sentimentalist. 
Mr. Sotheraii would turn tho one into liard materialism, and tho 
other into vulgar dmungogy ; nnd his Ixiok is a morvi tniuslatioii 
of the poetry of JShellcy into the proso of llradliiugli. 

Thero has been con.siderable discussion in tho American press 
during the past month respecting the alleged attractions of tho 

Block Hills,” a portion of tho great Jtocky Mountain range ou 
the,,)K)rders of tho W'y timing and Dakotan territories, Certain 
peMns had put forth glowdng* d^'seriptions of the country and of 
the amount of gold to lie found thiu*e, and contrived to create 
what in Austndia nnd California is called a rush *’ towards a 
region barren of Iboil and ditlieiill of occo'^s, especially for trains uf 
supplies and proviMion.s. Iteports crime back from many oftliond- 
Tonturers, showing that tho gold was liavd to get ami scanty in 
miantity, tho chances of wealth very small, the clmucos of starva- 
ukin considemblo ; and some ixssnectable and cii;cful American 
journals are disposed to ix>gard the wholo thing as an imiiodture. 
tinder these circunL-^taiteea Ws little volnmo of Colonel Dodgo X 
will be read with Oonsiderabio intorest. It show^5 that at a futui'o 
time the Black Hills may lie a seat of prosperous graziers aud 
driving farmers, that thoj^ cousin quartz reefs which may give a 
paying return to companies working with adequate machinery, if 
they can command labour and cama^ at moderate cost, but that 
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placer-minittii^ftie resource of the individual odventurMr and the 
attraeiion which alone^ hispired tho rtish to tho Black Hilkn— 
never pay thero. 

Mr. lUUeek hiis compiled a handbook under the title of Chtnp 
lAfe iiL Florida * from tho iiages of a sporting journal which sent 
CAirrespondcnts to exploi'e the south and south-west of that Btotc. ^ 
Tho liook contains a good deal of information serviceabte to the 
sportsman ami to the tourist, and not a few valnable facts concert- s 
iug tho agricultural resources of that almost tropical peninsala. 
P'lorida may be .mLIo at no distant dale to grow fruit for half the 
world, if o,nly she can obtain a suiHciency of cjipital and lalwpr ; 
and tbc planting (»f orange ajid other, prehurda promiaes an nbuih-'' 
dant return to the white cupitalist, and high wapeii to the negro 
labourer^ if the latter can be persuaded to vvork there sfetulily; and 
in good faith, in fact her resources, though leA-s varied than those 
of Califtirnia, aro even less devoloucd, and offer a still more remu- 
nenitivo field to the inh'Digent cultivator. 

Under the title of A Domestic ProUvm t Mrs. Diaz puts forth a 
new vedumo on “ wonian^s rights,” inaiating, with in even uiuiSual 
dieregard of consistency, tliat women should lxi sptjcially educjitod 
for til© work of wives and mothers, but that they aro not to bo re- 
garded as dependent oil or subordinate to men, or to be guided as 
regards their education and training by the idea of winning the 
regard and approval of the other sex. llow they can Ixj vrives and 
mot hers unless they win the approval of men, or how they can 
(Mlucate their children to any purptiee except in subordination to 
tJie head of the family, ^Mrs. Diaz, like most of the strong-minded, 
ia t4jo fomiiiinoly illogical to inquire. 

Mr. Noyes’s llomn Talkn f, chiefly delivered to tho Oneida 
Coiiununity, contain much If.ns tluin might have been expected of 
his peculiar views, with much more than might havo been hoped 
for of sensible, ii not very original, religious and moral teaulyng. 
Mr. Collens's Li/e/i of Labour § i.s, on the other hajul, runknouscuse 
of iho worst bocialirti kind, bastid, first on a belief in “natural value” 

- -Ihiil is to say, uii the idea that every article has a rightful piioa 
from which it is immumlto depart — and, becondly, on the a&urd 
fiction that all labour has the sumo natuml value, and Axes by its 
amount ibe \alue of all its products. Many of the wildest Oom- 
luuiiists have not contm*licted so completely Iho plainost teachings 
of political economy aud of common bcnse. 

Mr. (^uiicktnlxis has given hi schools an lllusiitrtcd IlisUuy of 
the World || in souie four hundred octavo pages, and in brouen 
paragiHiihs ; a llishiry which no adult would read so long; as there 
was Hi Iniud a diciionary with which he mdght amuse himself by 
preference ; a History whicli children may indeed be forced to read, 
nut of wdiich they will rcniu luber nothing. 

A work eniiticd Anahjlical is one of iho dullest and 

most unreadablo of those mrtapli} sical tri*ai*.e8 to which the 
famous dvliDilion of metaphysics may l>' applied without any 
paradox what'ioL Vcr. 

Tho ’l*ntr OnliT tf fyfndirH**^ by Ih% Hill, forjucrly President of 
Hurvaid rnivcrrily,* in so lar as it attcm])ts to arrange aU tho 
departments of huniiin knowlodgo in logical order of study, seems 
to us dcHcionl alike in logical .souudnes.s and in pr.ictiisil method. 
Wlicn it comes to ileal \\ith the nctuiil tcaciiiug of pailioidar sub* 
jocts it contains many suggestions which appear to us eminently 
valuable, and calculntcd espi i-ially to improve tJie very delectivc 
mode of instruction pursued iu most eeconil-class schimLs aud in 
nearly all homes, li ia not too much to say that half the time 
and tuo-tliirds of the Ltb' uir which children arc obliged to give to 
their studies up to the ago of fourteen aro simply Avasled limiugli 
bad teaching, and that any s} .stem wbatover, especially such a 
«^stclu as might be gatliered from Dr. Hill's work, might doublo 
the amount learned iu a vear by an intelligent child, with an infi- 
nite. savittg of time, trouble, aud tears. 

Wo have tw'o ponuis, or inther two volumcB of poetry, mGier 
alxive the dead le\ el of mediocrity, Mr. Moflkt'a **ltomance of 
Study 1 1 celebrates in several cantos the intellcH.*tual progress of 
an a.‘»piring yuulh ; nnd Mr. Watsons Lcyeud of the Foecs and 
iiiTrhmJt, though wild and extravagant, contain some passages 

• Viimp Life in Hornin : a Hanitho%th for Spurtenon and StUltrt, Cum- 
pilrd by riiii'rici llnliorb, Autlior ot' “ I'lu* I'isbin'; Touriwi.” Forest and 
.Moniii i^ililibtun^ (.onipatiy, Aui«'rioAii i'oinpaitv .VgenU. London ; 

Sciinp'on Low it Co, 1^70, 

t A DomesCo Pntbhiu — U^ork aud Culture in thr Household. Ky Airs. 
A. Al. J)iAZ, Author iif “ J ho S iuKilinu.^ti t's Trunk/' tSre. ItoMlou : Osgend 
& Co. LoiiiJun : TrUl>rM.T A Cu. 1^75. 

^ Home 7 'alks, l?y John Ilainjihriy Lilited by Alfred Burrou 

.‘iml tiforg? Soyen Miller. Oue'ula ; rubli'hod by theCoinnanuty. laiudnii : 
Triibner A- (To. 1875. 

8 7 'he Fden of I.alfOnr ; or, the Chrietion Utopia. By T. WTinrton 
Cullens, Author of ** lluiiutmcs'* “Ihelhblory oi‘ Charity/’ Ac. Fbila- 
'dclphiu : Bnml A Co. Loiiduu : Simip^on Loa" A Co. 1876. 

' jl Illustrated Sthool history of the If or/d, from the Farliesi Ayes to the 
Present Tmr, Aceoiiipaniecl with iiuiiierous Maps und Kngraviima. 

.lolm D. Quaekenbo**, A.M., M.D. New York : Appleton A Co. LMidon: 
Tittbncr A Co. 1876. 

\ Anahid'ul Ptoresses ; or, the Primtinj Principh^^. PhUoMOphw, By 
William J. (iill, A.M., Author jf ** Evoltuiun and Pi® JJew York : 
The Authors* I’ublistung I'empuny. London : A Co. 1876] 

IVia Ttue Onlcr of Studies, By Bev. ThounuLHill, D.P., ftinnerly 
Prciiident of Harvard IJmvirrsity, Author ot ‘’.GcomelT tod F/uh,*' Ae. 
New York : Putnam'b Sons. London : Sani\>sou Low A Co, iSTij. ’ 

tt -4/iryn;a Romance df Study. By lames. C, Moffat. S I nk : 
BandolpU A Co. London : Sampson Low A Co. 

tt Tu Legend of the Roses: a PftCm, lUviam a l/mma. Bv S. L 
YVatflon. Toronto: Hunter, BobcACo. .London; Sampson Low’ A 0>. 
187G, 
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v^hich mifflitlivcoofMdoredtt^^ if tiliay wmiiot toa^m^i 
Miftiy imitfitiTa^,. ^ -.I 

te tnftj i^ti3t wqUoi^ two Yolamas inm, Americafi 
thoir Worlds*, amounUng to littlo morc^'than liata of tha 

•xtf « ' A. . 1 .. a 


\Vt 

fl^id 

^ ttWjtt’y'Mr.* W. 8'Bakor; aoroe nioro illumes f of'^o duode- 
dmo edition of ITawtlioriioV'Workft, and 'tw^i voluniea of Vest 
WMaei of AmonCAu ACitbors, publUbed bj Osgood'^ 

•id'Oo. , "" ‘ ' 

• ^in^WcaM Engnirfri, and their JKc»rJ 6 i». By W. 8 . Pnlicr. riiiladgl- 
phia: ABamo. Lomlotiii Samiwon Low & 1^4 1875 . 

t Old, 0/d /fotw ; a St^Jia of Shctchdi, Hy Natioodel Ha\f- 

thorbe. l^ton: <>sic(^'^ 8 c (.’o! I•^'nlk• 1 l : TrUbiwr ^ Co. 1870 . ' 

X Hawthorne, ISv Ja^n^T. I•'k*ld«. . HoHlon : Osgo<Kl Sc Co. London : 

TrUbDOT.Itc Cu. i 876 ..,r ... 

A Dofa 'PleaeUre. By ^V. D. llowclls. Botloii ; Osgood & Co. London : 

TrUbnor & C<h 1876 . 
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, Tluvljwl of 

''pr. Jclin Anilor«on,M.n.,’tMC.fl.B.. 
“\ev. CtiaiiohT^ AmoM. M.Ai 


NOTICE. 

We boff ieape to state that we ^line to ntunt rejected Cornnu/ni^ 
ealioni';^ and to this rtUe we. can make no eJcepHou, 


Hev. Ctiaiioh T> AmoM. M.Ac jT .• ' 
JAinvaLiuTA Aiihburr..|i«l., Kt.r. 
fhr Uni Bllhop of UiMor. 

&pil»iir 11. W. Bax, It-N. _ 

11. H. OiuTa Ueuifl. Aiutru'llunaarUn 
AiiiiMMsaanr. s» *■' 

llt'tiry (] HohD« Mmi., F.U.GJ9. 

Till* Kurl of itradtoOl. 

Mr. SiruVUl Ltn mt. 

tViliii .MiaUui i ain;ilK'll.4hiKl-. M.T*. 

II. K Marquis l.atsl«/ia«£iUHDlHh. . 

Miiiiritrr. . . 

Kiirht Hon. tilt Ijlian^lor of the £x« 

« t'latoiior. . «t «- 

The jbui i of CrifvrHird and Ualt'orrtl. 
(iVOnfo IHllz'cl, 

Kuv. I'n^lwnilary Dusiea, M.A. 

Sff Oi-uryt! Klimt, Bart., M.P. 

•Sir Ilurrovr KtfllH rt Kllw, K..C.8J. 

Th<r Muniuiii oi r.Kvivr. 

Kcv. JainvaFltiiitnv, 11.D. 

John T. Fritniait. hmi., M.A. 
nir^AibillnUtf 'S. iiittuil, 11.0. « Sollqgor* 
Itcocrul. 

(k'0)i;r lltulwin. E«(i., V Il.S. 

Jult/i Miiriay (ii'iihfliir, 
l.harie-i liuiOviM ii, llr'i.tF.H.fr.S. 

Jl. K Tiio Miiiqiiia u'Kurcouit. 
AaibiiMailiir. 

C'barlih ilvuvm^. F.I1.Q.S. 

10 Jtilui Strofl. Ailcliihv, W.^,^ 



livv.llr. Ul 

Th« Urd lll|lu>p.of LoiiOpin " 
Tjiomav Noriua LouBiiiftt. nk«l 


Thr Maiijiiiauf $a)iMbury»^ 
lilir MbL-ri StunuOti. C.8.L 
Oinrtch r<liaw. £>0 , 
Wlliiiini Siiiltli. Ihifq., F.fi< 


11 . E. Bmou Soivyntl 

Ikv.t • - 


. 1 !!^ 


MUArtirr 


(. uotiu SivalitiHui, ] 

t^iiUmda, Kmi. 

liev. J . Kihv*irtiTaux*M. A. 
1 k:TAVIA« IlLKVyiTT, 


TJHIO UNITED STATEa. 

s 

T?te Anwiai Subscriptum to //w; Saickday Bkview, wchulin^ 
postage to any }Htrt of the Unitnl Stiiieay £\ I Os. 4(/., or 
S 7 .68 goidy f 4 ftsd oiay be fortvarded direct, to the I'iiblidher, .Mr. 
David Jo^*t:s, at the Ojfice^ ‘‘{y tSoothampton tSlnnt(L or 

to Idr. jU. b. iil^vKHSj Ayt'uvgj 4 Trafalgar Squ/ii^^ 

Zsondwt^/ hUeftiiot tonal Mmvg Onk^rm can be. sent from any | 
'i office in the United tittateSf atid JSvbsa'iptwnej payable in aihance, 
may cdmmence at any time. 

% t PARIS. 

y 

Copies . of tlHs 'S^'IITltnAV Heview win?/ he obtained every Saturday 
of M/FoTniifRlUratLAiil, 8 Rue Ncm:e dea Capuanea. 

The SATUliDAY REVIEW 


AllTLSTS’ UKNUfUli JJENKVOliKN'r INSTITUTION; fw 

■TA. Jl,,. Ileliuf of DUtiTwcd Artliita. llu-ir \Viilij-.tB ami ^Iriihafu. 

Tho ANMVLK.SAlli IXNNKJl wJll take fdutt; lu>\ iltia'a lA 

at .Six oVlo«k. ' , 

Hla Gvaoe tho Arrhlmihop ofVOKK Ifi tac Chair. 
llouatluutt Vi'lU'ljc aud tlmiiklullmu kno«Plcdj|iwi by : 

JOHN KVI.KKr'J' MiHLAI.S, ll.A.« v/i/mo* uro Vivietmif. 
ruriiklLft' \\ . M AYNAUi). Moi/fli //. ‘Ji Old Boud Slrwt, W. • 

Dinner TlrKfU. mchiiiiUi; 1Viiii‘ii.C)»ii' (inliiea. . s 

— .... — -— — — , 




pouraos, 

r 


LITERATURE, SlJIKNUE, ANi) MIT. 

, rrico fill. 


COST^TB of No. 1.070, AlW. 150, 1S76; 

Trtrkf} mirl HotzukoS'Umi. 

Tlw Prince ol Wales ’Iti hpuin. H.irbiul.-w. NfAicnniioit »>/ Trade. 
WctiidiM II ld.‘<Ah(]ilie*k* M. Wf!d(^iif.,?on tiLd llm t'luunu tttxmco. 

'Die ^i*]-uh:uit bhip|*lri|f Fill. .Maulmmy of 
' ' The //{/A nOlr, , 


•■piIE ANNfTAL llALl. in All> of tho FUN1>S of ’tiio 

t'.MVKK'll'V C'Ul,LF.li#1l(lSI>lTAL wllllir Ii.'.a U Wllb.'. Itwnil, St. 
nn Thuixdoy. Muj IS, undiii cha diHtininiintivil [lutrisnutrc or ^ 

llurKoyul UwhneMthe P1UNC£SS lAHJJSli:. .M.VKCH10NESRoi-lA>bNfi. 
Vourhcr« iiiu> iH' ubtai)i(.tl I'loni thi* TAdi.a I’iuroiK-Sff'j Or the ScuwanU, and nbOuldill 
exi-liunttvilLtr tifkiiHuii lujoii Hi* laM^iOlc b) apnUicaUou to nay of ihe .StcwaiiLi. ot to the 
Modii*iil 1 nllcfr al the KospiUl. , \ 

'itckulri .nt>r tiAn4|i.ta1tU > 1<. i lIctYeKlimrtits, with wine and au|Y|wr. )ne1tu1«4. 

l iiriliei IkiforinatiiAi may he obtained b) apidwaiioii to ihe lle«idrui Mtdutal Odioot at the 

Hiwiintul. 

BBITISn AND VOBBION s'oUOOD BOClBlT'r. 
q’UK SI-;\ KNTY-l'lRST (lENKRAl. MEETING OF THIS 

A .miKitX V will bo hiMon Montliiy, Way K, ISTIf^at tli« CnllMgr. Sbxsk\«4eU Jtnad. 8.W. 
Thi'tliH'r w ill b«. tuiiiMi by the RlKht llnuoiiiahic tho Ihirl Ill'aSELI., iK.O.,iir IhsKiBltt 
Uon. VV. K. lUH.s ri'.M, M F„ at l?.ji* o\lt.ck. 

'J here w'tll Iw ttti k.xhil>ttk>n of KUtdiTgurlvn omunttiiine 
^<’1 {mId mav b<‘ nibitui'U'd liom Iua.yi. to noon. Tii« Nn 
Ui.'lit li>m. the MAIi OK at 11 A.v. The Colirge iiiu> 

Ticket* may be obtstned by aiipUcatkin at the Soduty'e House, Il troiigli Koad. S.I5. 

ALDCKD 

itAKTIIOI.UMK\\'’S llOSriTAL ana COLLEGIL 

Die n ill bofiln on Monday. M.ay 1. 

'tho ( luii< til rrni’iice ol tiic lloMpital iionrruos a Betvieo of 710 Bedf. Indihurtibl Sii^li(Os<Rlf 

CoilV.til.M.i'llt.< At llUb.{fllC. . - ■* b 

.studi'ut. « an rviitle a ithin the IJiMplixl walls, Bubjcct to the Collcfic reifiilatioalj'.*'’ • ' 


16 ut 10 A.ht. 'n|>a llihed andlnt&nt 
iw IhetnfH'N wiVl Ub.uH:i>«A by til* 
I 1 IU> tie Vioai'd ailer :ilA') l^Vi . 


Iiitomal DcvelojHnrnTH of AmcrifftU Heilir’on. ^ 

T^e ^[Nure Uoiiio. Kohlv C -IJeRiJ t’lmiH'I, WuM. 

Tb« IlatlOiNlia of Mirnulos. A Mlihonitjro i’uTu-ruI. ' Dot UiUlcdC:«i'th. 
The )io.\al Aendemv— 1. The Thoatres. ,. 

Tlui'ini; at Nowmarkot and Kpeum. 


S'^i. 


) 4*r oil pm tioilnrs vtMK'ernini: cither the (liHpltnl rr ('otie.pe, appUmioji may 1 

I ^•)ll .iii.m i.\ i<'>ui, to ti.,^ r,K>iii)iM’ \\ ArthXjLiit ihcCollctie, oi-iailKAibtjunmorDbflwIr^ 
} A JluiiiibouL iv»U i>c lorwiinled oil aiiplirutioii. . ^ 

'' ifH'Y S MO.SPITAL .MEJUUAL SCIKKIL.’— The SUMMER 

s*K.''Sl<»N MTili t.'uiriutCji«.t>ou Moniluy, May I. The Hurplial (xintai^ Bftdif VitlliA 
Ai-parnti- Wa"!!. f'lr si |ji«Ai||ee. 'Thu Mtii^iiuisoi fVu'ifbigtr. A uAUiioy . o^tl CufnpRr^va 


OfaMt-DuH's NotA;.H of an Indian .Tniirntiy. 

LifO tif Lord M.acHulji)- IJ. U' 1.451 RojI'h riaya, 

Vlollet-ld .D.UC'b IidMutbrns Itf M.xn. BiMiogr.iphy. KEa and her Vulture. 
Dm Earls 0l.£Lidillc&t)i, Tmo New Novels. 

A^bneatj Ritcratnre. . 

. , ^ H ^ 

. ' sf 

' OOKTJBNTfl OP No. l,0«b, AlHlfL D, iHTd: 

ICr. Xi0W«-||t Bclforcl-^Dio A.mpri«nii l:xlrn»lltionf*DNpftlo- Fnpdand afiA India- 
SmillSD Ooti«itltation-MtUtlii>i:— FtaiPTi 'I'ho Kainbutyh nn Iluilwny 

Bdootf^W-An Irieli BUintly - IVict ry Ditlk-idtiiv. 

Xb* PuniilliMr Centnryof Ajaericau lU-r.i^on— A navp,f Ihiy — Working 

Of tU JutUiHituro Aet — ruxi« I'hiAtru'aU — liniMi^-.ilikC! Coiiuiwl— Diatrii t Nurbing 
^A, piNwiDol lJ0Trurb''»(/iM'<'n Atypj at ilic. lo ueuui. 

I4Bk bC IffitA *lBrii 6 «g^av>^ Whrider'x IHafory of India — Dow**ir« lf1«tory of Tnxirt'- 
' Biiifaop V 9 ipneir'^Ap|dt'l 6 ijiV. Nile Journa)— -lloiuo during the Vatican Coiuioil— 
'The Dilemma— ijcrman Literature. 


K)4^im;iiii iknd-i|>raaiu»H,'ii;« MudaU of NkJM Dlucaiiaf. and nii 
■iii AfuUeli. Siicinal CImk.** are Kivin 111 HMjjwnQfdr, 


AikOt'.iii} niiitaiii niMiir 
iiiiKitj. ^ oljrrti.'ii 0 } Ai’Ul uiiicjii . 
tlku J/ui)>lk<n Uuk.r«.i-Uy 
For purticuljry opidy Itt the I>ciio, Dr. F. TAYLt^or Uie beoixtuxy. Mr. ^'rotMEllL 
Uuy 8 lloapiuil, b.U., April ^ 


ixnvjs KXJ:UlJlTI0Ny.-ONE EXHIBITION, of tbi ysXv^: 

'L rf £ 01 II ynr, At any Oiillcgc or lUl) at Milici' HnivernUluf u( Ozfiurd or 

C.uuili.idtfe. 11 iiklcuihd to 1)0 ttlivd Mp alter an okamtimuim ol tiiM!!nnj[Ud«t«ii. whitdi iii|U 
place ut Kuir Kti Marti r .seboul, liinniAvtrttm, on TiicMluy, Sei<(v«tlM3'j*H, and tild ' ' 
ilAva, beimx’ j4Ui>t lllUN. i.iiri.. M.A.j^ late ieUuw^^f MciUai t.'cjlle^i:.ljXlol%«|^ 




BAUlaM at 3H JiOUTHAMPTON STJUiKT, KTIIANI), W.C. 


.. «hi 

place ut Kuir Kti Marti r .Seboul, llinniAvtrttm, on Tl) 
ilAva, bciore Jons llnvN. iinti.. M.A., late ielJuw4|| v.w.iopi;. 

Ciiini.KS Loin Alto OU.wkh, M.A., JbccturiTot Si. Juhn'i*CoUrjw.uanL__.. 

I'nndidtUi!) aie lequcjib'd in .send Ihiir Nnnit^i, Addrt:d»ca. tunl CvrtiUiJMw ul BUM 
Teatuiiniikaiii ol Cuiiiluv' ami tUiaroutar, riti ot U-lbru Aii1ua>i I. tv Ci^xidiLEs SlL 
% hiMt;v t'miil 'J’cnipli*. hmnbm. £.C'. Canilidate* ma«t lie Aiflidicr* of thie Chunsbof: 

Natiyi*« ikt Waiea.iir of one the four \Vf>i»h Dioco**a, tinder Twenty ^^ar^ or Md-Vjpiw 

>TlfUi Mid ]^£th 

. .... , , — jox or tno il'hwid j 

iNuiin \ C'icoro dv tJiiiciw ( Rud Latin l^rosc ColniHAiltiiMn. Tlivw who hul lu 1 

liiriKor cxkuiiineiil, 




Ociobrr lo next, nckiuaiutcU witli Ibo WUvK LaoMbOtfr. and buturuUnB tv 
' - ” '--OnhirK. 


AD^/ERTISEMENTS. 


“PUILailtMONIO society:. - amlucfor, Mr, \V. O. OUSINJ^.tj 

* TllC!l|it*^^C£ltT. Monday. WayJ. Fiiat ApptMnw i*f Ilm Anton iWdiiwU-in ! 
Who will nfiDii* iMMJwcurtOi A'v* ^dn Jd Flat, and wnik^Fiauvlbrto Soha. Btalhi llM. dd « •f 


lur Jluly Dnterrt. 

Tlic c'aiidiilatea will 1«e examined In W.olah ncMlIne.C'>hipoiiI«ion,iii 
oeconlirig to Kl. l.uko rihI thv Act* of the AiNiHilca in Grt vk t tlie 1 1 
the Iliad : the 1 Iral Buok ot I'iincyiruhiii 1 the 'J'eiiUi lltiok. or tho A. 
iNuiin \ L'iccro dv tJiiiciw ( oud Latin l^rooc CManpualtiiMn. Tlivw who li 
liinhorcxkuiimeiil. . 

The Kyhiblute will lie tenable idurlpK lle*id«iee> for yearii, ... _. , „ 

al the time ot nW kUceUun U not leirally a Memlirr of UnlvefMty. and akin iiTuE OMb 

tlmie irondMiatrii'uhituin 1 and by an Kxidbliioner wUpne the'tlme of hm Eleuiloa 1« iMsUFfov 
Mciidivr ol 6ktU)cr i iilveralty, till the ciW of the 'ram <n wJiicbLth* Xlairaa of ■ 

Aiu isdue toDu' lioUicr. " 

April Infil. *_ 

pllE LTKAHi A 

Kigbt xio j Tour xilu. Eleetloue8econd Week in May....,A))p|^ Hut 


CullcRe, Lboltoiiliatn. 


f pLIFfOX COLLEtiE fcClJObARSHU'a.-ZE^BSPOTSiiS. 

{ will bo open to COMPETITION at MidJumiuer, iMrs, v^e 

' which may Ur invreoJMd trma a apcc.iai thnd fv AUO a ye*r in awM iMfclieir * .> 

rnrtner jiaruruiori inny bo obuiiiotl of Hu: BanutCTAkr, Uie Collc^^lpUrti 


/'JLIFTON CULbECK-ROAKPEBS wiU. REASSSWBbBi:. 

^i^On 'TiuMlay, May' V. The Enivancs Kx^iuatlua fur now Bfifl wUt tshii 




r^iauvtbrto Soka# 

TMIB^^IlOT'of’PAlNTEh COLOURS.'— 

I^UXBITION te rog^OVEN;^ t Pall Mall East. Fromk 
%- ^’^^®******^ * AI.Fltfib 1). FJUPP. ^crt-iarif. 

^eRia^' PICTURE of '“CHRKtFlilAYiNti' tto 

CrwH).” yChrUimh Marty/p.'* *^fUinaunM'TaUa,'^W.kitOX(B 
.3? ^«iw BttpASVrwvt. T"ii to Mix. AdmtMon.l*. ’ 



uar, 



JjAD.n!;i:r^OOLLEGE,iX)LYGH)^ ^p)lJaE, 900 ? 

The Biiihl Kar. tho lm4 Biehopof WlMCtUMlTMR. 
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' > < . ‘ niE BOYAT. PROCLAMATION. 

rriHE iOFtns o&(Lo iloyftl Proclamation took the worM by 
X aarpi^Bo. Altbofi||^ the Act enabled tlxe Qui:i:n to make 
any odditioia to her Mtlra that abe ploa.<tdd, and slu* mi^ht 
^ undoif its proTisioift hayo aasamod the title of Emprosa of 
India without opy TCseKvatfOn, yet it hud been statrul that 
the adyjco of her Ministeini nndor«avliich the Ql^ks would 
was that this title should bo purely locab and sliould 
confined to Ipdia. On some occaaiona, such as when 
are made with ftreiprn Powers, and generally in 
b’^iplomatic intercourse, it wo«d be ncceiSsary that the full 
title should be used ; bi^ for every ordinary purpose of 
government outside India the Queews titles would rtnnain 
pit*cise\7 08 before. In order to make thi.s undertaking 
absolutely binding, was proposed by the leaders of the 
Opposition that ttio. Act should itself rontain Hie neccs- 
sary lijniiafionH. But the Ministry wd^hod to avoid 
tbo long delay and sovep^ verbal criticism to wliich 
this alteration of tho measure would bavo given rise, 

' nrxi asjtortod that it waa whplly unnecessary to insert any 
limitutionB iti4fbe Bill, because ihey would be inserted in 
the Proclamation by which thd^ Bill, when it became law, 
would bo made operative. The Proclamation was there- 
fore to be the instrument by which tho title of EmpiX'ss 
wastp localized in India. How this was to be done was 
A uia^er^ofreiaoiiable curiosity, but the CH.tKCEixoR was 
clear oh tfaa poipt'abat it could and would be done. When 
the iettas of the^Proclauiation became known it seemed as 
if tljip Oovemment must have forgotten all about tlu) hmi- 
tailons it had promised. There was no reihrenco to Tndin, 
no shadow of an intimation that |jhe tit ha was an Indian 
t^iti^tho'use of which was to bo iSstHctoI to India. The 
^4pM^fLle, Bi^prsss and all, is to bo Used ou all occasions 
WWn conveniently, u^d, and tho only 

exception is as remzrda insirnments ' the operation 
of which is to the United Kingdom. This 

‘ W exactly the. Teyerse ojiemtion from 
I ||;1ie J|||irnistry had undertaken to perform. What 
Uey Ktfd^^j^ajumTsod to do was to restrict thewiAO of tbo 
title ^ What they have done is to make the 

use of the^title gouers], and ib take out of its range 
OHS' epecifie^^olass of docuu^ents. ^The new tillo is, it 
" to pteyail tp tho iftluost limits where^ihis 

4 ^ spSoibl eioeption dcM pot operpto. So far hir tl^e 
* Aci and fthe Proclaxnation afibot the Colonies, ihey hre 
exactly m'4he aamp position as India, and the Queer is 
EmpreMl there as much as in Bengal.' In all instru. 
imsjhta im their operation J^ond the United 

' the time ^oP Empress is to be used. This 

]augit|ge is opeh to many interpretations. What are tlio 
iemtrtnnbftd Wbiah 4? extend in their opera. 

^oiid tp^Uifted Kljingdom ? Nice and difficult 
pelm-areB Mta to arise under this head. Already the 
' ^ 1 joffiryxc^CBAKCELLOB has bean taken as to whether 
^ ^ CdhH of Ohadcei:^ intended to bo served in 
kbttld be palm witlf the old or tho new title. 

prftdsntly said that this was too 
r fof himsi^ tho W»i^os must ask the Loud 
w)to atotm waa qhiuTded to interplt^h^ own 
It doonmentt,jfliat will xie6d;\Qd no 
td^dfk a lam amoant of interpretatioti. But 

^ iBiAtmt point ii*ie of a hoMr and 

wnatfaec ^ OhMnmmi 1m mlfilisd 



shape tjian by Mr. Disuakli biinsell^tbeihsoe will be misc'd 
more distinctly in tho Lower House tbim it could bo iOf the 
liords. Ah the Op(tiKition, wilh a very fair show of rcORon, 
contend that the pledgcH of the (lovcnimt'nt have not beetv 
rodccnieJ, it has been impossible to fiame a motion jCz- 
prsasing tbi.s ojunion without convoying a cenbur© on l^o 
Government ; and Mr. Diskae/i at otico, on heorii^g ^he 
notice of tho motion which Sir IICNi.'ir jAMEHtgr^boses tp 
make, Axed a day next week for its discussion. Ihe ^tb 
which will follow the motion i'h aliogofhcr imuti^terial. Wio 
majority of the Ministry is osfeurcil. Tho Conscflfvatiyca W 
not going to let theft* chieft be turned ont of office, what-' " 
ever may have been the tei-ms of a Proclatnatioti. ^ Bnt^hc 
viotoiy will lio really with the Kido tluil hIiows a j^jiiipii^ 
ricft-ily in argument, and the case against ^ho Minlstfy 
is undoubtedly a strong one. it mn^kt lio^ q.wnad '"that 
it ought to be a strong on« to ro-Opmpng 

of a subject at once painful and weiuTsomst Battha^ 
importance of holding a Ministry to its engagd^fleatS' is * 
HO pai-aniouni that tbo Opposition, having a 8Smg''caM^ 
cannot fairly be blamed fur widiing te slOtlr 
all etfectivoly and fully. It is not prwbiJhl^ howcyer» 
that tho opponents of tho Ministry will have nafuchio add 
to tho statement of Lord Sei.bounf, or that the ddU^ers 
of tho Ministry will have nineli to add to thu !i^uter*Sfate- 
Tiient of tbo Ciiakclliok. So pledge given, many of bis 
collcagueH could be more full, pi*£oisc, and iufailigipt^ than 
that given by Mr. Disuakli himself. The OAsumptiou of 
‘‘ the title of EmpresH,’* tho R said, “is to be limited 

“ to India and to b<»%i local title.” In some formal (Wp- 
mcTita in wluch^it was ncccMary that the lull titlq^pf |ne 
Sovereign should bq set out, the words Ernjircss of Jpdia 
would, the Ministry owned, have to be used; bki tho 
^ordinAry and generafune of tho title waa to be confined tb 
India. Tho simple question is, has it been so confined 
by the terms of the Proclamation ? Lord 8 et.B0BKRi wisb* 
ing to be vci’y. prccist', stated that ha held that tho 
Government had^ as he undci-stood ihi matter, epitcmd 
into two cngdgiincAte — tho negative ' engugen>jf«t>^ 
the title of Einpresr Hliould not, when it <t^uid*pOi(. 
sibly bo uvo^d, be usoil in tho United Kiugdotn of 6r6ai 
Britain and Ireland, and the positive engagement that^it 
should bo, as far as possible, limited in its use to add 
localized in India. Tho first or nogatlve ongagcxpenHms, 
as Lord Selbuuke contends, been biHiken by nut puSvidfug 
against the use of tho title in tbo United Kingdom, exc^P 
in a limited class of doenments. The st cond ofi positive 
engagement nas, in Lord SLirioRNh*^ opinion, l>ceu alto* 
gether ignored. There is nothing in tliu^ProclAn^if<iU td 
locoJiao the title at all. Jt is m gencroj o|)ei'alion tUroogh- 
out Indio, the Colonies --so far lis tlic Coiooics ardlxoiuid 
by an English Act and a Proi'lunialiou nmde under iitis 
provisions — and in tho United Kingihmi itself outside of 
tho niiige of tho excepted docuuionts. * 1 > . 

CiiAi!ictLT.oa failed to shako the case of his opponpi:d>^ 
but h^ iuspflMl a bolief thcMb tho Ministry had wijihed to 




iWWiJLA A. 



pledges, and had Snly . jUlcd to do so beoapM it 
oonld not find tnj way of oatTynid' them oaW.^t had 
to do more than it oonld^ do. *lt could ndl^ini^ce 
mind as to what were tbo doenmehts opera^ii 
India in whhj^ theifirallUtle was to bo nse<l,*^ '° 
alteteative MMaed to ofll^ a readier means of , 
of^Ae diffioiiny. Instead of sajiar tirhare ^ 
bemused, it yms simpldlr to say wlt«gf4 itittte 
Iba dooitta^mftratlM (Ni|z w Um tJalipn 
the aosiaat^ae-d^ te amlia 
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rafctJ only in the Unitud Kingdom ; hut then tbo'hiinlcn of 
Kol\’‘iug the probltiin will now ivst, not on the Goreri^ent^ 
hut. on individuals. As llio VK i:,CiiANi;iCLLori said, witli rc- 
ferenco to the wi*it to served iu Gonnany, tbo parties^ 
nnlosfi they choose to act under the directions of tin' CiiAN- 
CJSTil^olt, niust lake their cbaiKMi of having the proccodingH 
wet aside. Tliis is a c.ui iouH cilect of a title which was 
said to be meant to bo lor.alizod in India. Tho failure 
to localize tho iitlo is still more evident when 
the case of the colon ic.«i and depoiuhuicies of Dio Crown is 
taken into cdusidoration. Culorties with local C 'gislaturo 
are not hoiiml Viy an Ihiglish Af't in which they aro npt 
named, but many (»f Iho dt'poinleiieies of Dio Crown are 
exactly in Disposition of India. Whaiover can bo said of 
India can bo said of Malta, and Dio (juriiN is just as much 
J'jDiprcss of India at Yalettu as who is at Calcutta. IFow can 
it bo wnid that this is h'calizing tho title in India P Even 
Die Channel Islands are beyond the ivstriclions of the Pro. 
clamation, and a Royal Warrant to opei-ale in Jersey must 
run in the now form, ^i’iio Ih-oclaTnation, it must also be re- 
peated, makes tbe new title general nnlesS where the re.'.lrit!- 
tions operate. The. C«)r[juj-aLion of Dublin wish to iireaent 
an address to tho i.!:x, and have eonsulfod Sir HwaXAiii) 
Burke, as CIster Kuig-at-Ami:,, as to the proper ibrm. Sir 
BniiNAlil) BukKI: has irplied tliat, micording t<» tho terms 
of tho ProeJamatiori, ihii title of Kni]»res.s of India ought 
to bo inserted. Tin* A i ioi.\rv-(b:N;.KAL, wlum questioned 
on Thursday in tho fluu.a* of Commons, slated, on the other 
band, that t hero is nothing, in liiw (»piniun, iu the fhoelanui- 
tion which can warrant t he use of the now title in an adilress 
piv.sontod to the by her subjects in thi.-i country. But 

the oiiiuion oi iJio A'l roiaSLY-(l unkijai. weems toddler from 
Diat of the ChiAXcn.i.oi:, vl>o said lliat (‘urpor.it ions wore, at 
perlect liheity under tlio Proclamation to use the new liDo 
or not as Diey might think proper. "I his i.s an exti-ellciiL 
inhtaiiee ol‘ tlm inisuhicf whieb, if their w«'rds wcto to ho 
taken in literal or inlelligiblo sense, the rMinistry 

(‘ngnged to avert by the tenns of the Pio. 'smation. If ib 
19 0[)0ii to Corporation.s to 4*a1i the (,ll 1 1 liinpress, tho 
Corporation^ that i‘Jill lier Knipirtss will bo Diouglo. 
tho more loyal, niid tlioso that ^tiil call tho Qcf.fn hy lier 
old title will ho ihought Dm Jo.s.^ loyal, budie.s. if tho 
Ministry weri^to advise Die Qui:ix to refuse to receive any 
address from re.sid< nl.s ia the f/niti'il Kingdom in >vhieh 
she was F-lyled KirpicFs, a vciy salutary edeet would he 
produced. Bui ihifi would ho to put an in icrpi elation on 
tho J'rodurnatiou v. hielj its ms do not suggest. A.s 
ifc fjlands, it floes md lef alize the title aiul eoniinc 
it la Jmlia, wherca.*^ Djc Ministry pnunised tlun it should 
ilo so* That tlieir i'.iiluvc to carry out their undertaking 
proceeds IVom the iHIueuUic.s i>i Die task they raDily 
imposed on liicinsi lvcs, ami nob from any want of good 
faith or de.-^iro to iutrodnee hnperialLsm hy a side wind, may 
bp freely u.duiitted, but. it is still unfortunately true that 
they bavo not succeeded in doing what they uiidertouk 
to do. 


MU. LDWM. 


Raid what a]>poarcd to be disagreeable to tbo House, but her 
added a ropotition of tho opinion which had been justly 
censured. About tl\e same tiu;o liis first epeooh on tbe Suez 
Canal purchaso did Die Government important Borvico, 
Tlie MuiiBtorial moiisurt} was at that time popular because 
it was ivgaj'ded as an insttinco of l)old and active policy ; '' 
and Mr. Lowk did Ids own cause injuBtice by an irrelevant’ 
coiUontioii that tbe Oovcrnniont had not nmdo a profitabio 
investment. As if to illuatriito in tho most efibetivo manner 
his miseon (‘Option of tho issue, Mr. IjOWE took tbo oppor- 
tunity of boasting that his own arraugeincnls for paying 
tho Alnoama damages had been more economical than 
Dm provision for paying Dio Canal purchase-money. It 
luid evidently not occurred to him that the Alabama 
payment was tho most mortifying transaction of modern 
times ; and that, when he spoke, the Egyptian Itargaixi was 
upprovtul as a gratifying result of patriotic spirit. Sub. 
mis.sion to America in tho past, and possible Indian disaster 
ill tho fiit.uro, wera topics not ucceptablo to the llouso of 
Commons. 

Tho severe rebuke wbirh Mr. Lowe received on Tuesday 
last was, as lie admits, the re.sult of a graviJr blunder. At the 
East Retford Liberal dinner hibhad ovidontly determined 
to inllict ii heavy blow on an adversary who has perhaps 
earned Jiis hostility. On foinu'r occasious impartial spec* 
lators have watched wiDi amused sympaDiy, if not witR 
unqualiticMl respect, Mr. liOVN e’s attempts to damage Mr. 
I)i.~^UAELt. It would be unjust to attribute his persistent 
attacks to merely porsonul atipnosity. Mr. Lowb ovidenDy 
feoJ.s an iiitelieci imi antipathy or anUgonisai to a menial 
constitution whicli sceius to him incomplete and objectiou- 
aldo. He has often called attention to Mr. Disraeli’s 
l.abituul inaet.uracy in details, as if tho brilliant victim of 
Ids crilicisia had not survived tho exposure of a thousand 
loose and quest ioiiablo statemonis. CoLEi;iPar< propounded 
the opluainn that, idl yon iindcrsland a man’s ignorance,, 
you ought to })resunic yourself ignorant of hia under. 
j hianiling. !Mr. jiijWK bus never undei*Htood that Mr. 

I Disraeli’.s ignorance of stalislics, of law, and of many 
bninciicH ol public business, Ims soTuuhow been found 
comp’d iblc Avitli almost unprecedented success, A thou- 
sand Cl roirt liLLVo falh.n to Ins short*, but Did House of Com- 
mons and the country have looked at Ids career and iiavo 
(brgotten tiuim all. It is true that of Into Mr. UiSRAELl 
hns miulo .some mistakes wddeh might rather have been 
cxjiucted from Mr. Lowk, a.s in t ho wonderful speech which 
beguj^wiih u. sihooJgirl and ended with a defiance of tho^ 
Emperor (*f Ruj-'.sr A. Mr. Luuk knows books and figuim 
and other important matiers incomparably better Diun Mr, 
Disuav:!.! ; but Mr. Diskaeli uTidei-sUxnd.9 the terripm* of tho 
House of Comuions ; and in personal eiicountui’s of wit. 
with JMr. Lowe ho has almost always come oil’ the con- 
queror. At the lust general election Mr. Lowe’s iiigeniouH 
vituperation and biltor ridicule were stifled in. the- 
biir.st of amusement which 'welcomed Mr. Disraeli’s- 
aooount of jus rcasoii.s for erecting the University of Lon- 
ilou into a coubtitiifiicy. Tlic pink fly of Abyssinia is in- 
se[»arably uRsoeiiitcd with Mr. Lowe, though Diero is- 
reason to believe Dial it. was really invented by Air. 

iJiSKAELl. 


A lter Air. Lowe’s ample apology It would be uii- | Tlio serious charge which Air. Lo WE preferred at Retforii 
gi-neroiis to ivpvnach linn amIU his mistake, cxcejit ! ought not to have been lightly'.made, even if it had not 
a« f.ir a.i it illuslr.ib his bitrllcelnal eharactur. He' involved a higher persoiiago than Mr. Disraeli. The 
secuis liestiaed to .servo us an rxairijilo of t lie compura- ie;q»onsibilily of introducing tbo Royal Jfitles Bill would 
tive inutility of great powois when they arc uecom- have been greatly aggravated if it. had been true llitit two 

{ xanied by want of tact ami by dcliciout knowledge of Brirno Minisicrs had, at tho risk of incxirring disla’iSar at 
lUTjian nature. On several oeaisions during the pre.scut Court, withsUjod solffcitations to pixiposo a similar measure. 
ScFsiou ho has waiitonly damaged hiuipelf and his party Air. Lowe accused Air. Disraeli of being «a (xiurtior, if not. 
by tho use of argumeut.s which, even if they tended a sycophant ; and Miorc can be iio doubt that his statement 
to support his conclusion, were ollensivo to the llou-so and produccil Dio intended efibet of subjecting the Minister to 
tho country. Of all Du*, iiuiihm'ou.s and convincing general disapproval. Air. Lowe indeed declared that bo 
obj(*ctions to the Royal Title-; Bill, Die mo.st obnoxious, was violating no corifidciico, liecauso he had received none;, 
not excepting Air. GLAi»i?TON>:’s protest on behalf of tho but his position and former official rank justified tho im- 
native princes, was the suggestion that at somo future time pression that bespoke on evidence which ooold not be im« 
England might be compelled to abandon her Indian pugned. Jii tho pleasnre of inflicting an injury on a poll* 
Em[dt'e. Tho considcmiioii might legitimately affect the iicul opponent Mr. Lowe seems- to have forgotten for tho 
judgment of a statebinan, but it was unfit to be oxpressed moment that Mr. Disraeli and his predooesaora were not 
in words. Disaficcied natives will probably hereafter the only* aeiors in the story. If Jjord Dbbbt, Or Lord 
<.|Uotc the admission of an eminent ^ioml>er of tho House of Palmeestok, or Mr. Qlads'IOMK, bad deoUned an indisemsif 
Commons that the foreign dominion in India is precarious request, it followed >Diat an indiaoreet reqtmt hod been 
and transitory. When Mr. Lowi; afterwards learned with made by oue whoso name and sjnitoit ought to have made* 
surprise tho initation vrhicU had been provoked by her sacred from attack. His. language atfio urvolvod ih» 
his indiscreet pln*ase, hr scorns to have been unable statement that the demand wbioh hid |)6Sii con^smo^ 
to understand the cause and nature of tbe ofibneo whi^ two Ministers as. ii^udietojcui bad. b w in a m«A 'ilm» 
1^ grtOtt. 11c afterwards eacptvssod regret (ot having ' advan^ With grtudinr shews* t»lli» *iw;^ iWtsS- 






Ktiiui 'ifrdii in office. Of the most objectidimWo x*ai^ bC 
Ito iaJaugaction Mr. Lowb was probably ttltogetber utibon- 
ettcndtf. It was object to ^ the utmost pfweible hatiu 
to an opponent^ and the cotiatenil rcfsults of Ws attack 
iP’Siwwro nerer contemplated. It is not , known wliethet 
* be was eTcn awakened to the nature of his doclai*a-, 
tion when Mr. QjiADSTOiJB, who had been naturally ann- 
posed to bo one of the personages of the story, publicly 
repudiated any share in tho I'cporfced transaction. After 
the appearance of Mr. Gladstone's letter, it was RupjKJscd 
ihat liord Palmbkstoji and Lord Uebdt had refused their 
consent to the assumption of an Iniperial title; arid at 
first it seemed difficult or impowsibi© to prove a negative. 

Mr. Lowe’s answ^er to Mr, Lewis would have boon justi- 
liable if the indiscretion committed at Hot Ford had been 
less serious. Wiien he refused to explain kiignagc which 
had not been used in the House of Commons, ho implied 
that bo still believed in the truth of tlio cliargo which he 
might have taken the opportunityof refracting, fi© was jiro- 
bably not prepared for Mr. DiSRAKi^rs crushing confutation. 
By bis own fault Mr. Lowk was delivered into the hands of 
an adversary from whom he had not deserved mercy. Mr. 
Disraeli made good use of the advantageous position of 
incidentally refuting the accusation against himself wiiilo 
he was discharging the duty of defending tho Qceen. lii 
the peculiar circumelanceH the SrEAKEK aud the IJoiiso could 
not refoso, undta* pretext of a i’arliamcntaiy rule, to listen 
to an anthoH'/ud contradiction of a slanderous rumour. 
Mr. Lowe had not only comraftted the error, of iududing 
tho Queen in his ciiargo against tho Prime Minister. H© 
is ozclusivcly rcHpousiblo for compelling the Queen to defend 
herself against the imputation which had l>een repeated 
by a former Cabinet Minister. It is now certain that no 
Minister before Mr. Dishakli has either reliiscd to propose 
an addition to the Koyal I’itles, or received from Her 
Majesty any overtuiai of tho kind. Tho answer is com- 
plete; but the Queen ought not to ha^e had occasion to 
answer. It is true that a Hoyal suggestion to a Minister 
is, whatever may be its nature, perfectly compatible with 
oonsiitutional propriety ; but a perfectly regular proceed- 
ing may be ♦injudicious; and tno renewal of a proposal 
already declined by two Prime Ministers might have been 
thought to indicate unbecoming obsi<iiiacy. It is at 
least certain that Mr. Lom^k unintentionally blamed tho 
supposed overture when ho conduianed Mr. Disraeli 
Ibr adopting it. Mr. Lowe’s inistako proceeded from 
no more blamoablc cause than a natnrui blnntuess of 
perception. If the gossip which ho reproduced had hap- 
pened to bo true, his accusation of Ministerial servility 
might have becu sustained ; but his violation of the respect 
due to the Crown would have born ©(jually in»'xcasabie. 
Mr. Rekd’s welL-uieaut attempt to cover Mr, Lowe’s roirc 3 at 
must have remiuded him pamfully that Ida foririur col- 
leagues could not dovisc an apology to extenuate his error. 
It was only by strange miBinanagerncut that tho niimeiY)U8 
episodes of controveisy on the itoyal Titles Bill could 
have ended with an undisputed triumph achieved by Mr. 
UxsfUBLi. 


lieview. 




GERMANY AND ITALY. 

A hh Bsodem Mcietios in Europe, unk^ they aro on a 
. very (tmaU Miuio, bare tho xaiua dillioulties to eiuxjnntor. 
TIm seiue questions in difibrent forms agitate one country 
nSberiiiebther. There »re tho qMitious of tho province of the 
Stete with regard to eooiety and industry, of the relations 
40f Church and Htate, aud of disafiectod minorities. In somo 
States Socialism causes greater emburmssment than in 
atborsi but m all it causw nomo; and although each State 
may have its own special poiuts of foreign policy, quen- 
ti on s ariae tike that of the Tarkish insurrection which 
aflaet ail a4i once, la Oemiony and Italy more particularly 
the same questitma see constantly arising. On© of tho 
mmes of dispute which proved taial to tho Minouei it 
MxBiBtry was the {NPoposed pnrcliase of the JUimbaid, 
BcmsBi Rhd Sonthem Baiiways. The new Ministry is 
wWdeotly much pusalod what to do with the Railway Hill 
bequeaHaed to it by its predecessors, and to gain time it 
has iodnoed' me Chiunber to take one system at time and 
to hegia. with the LomhsnL It is probable that iSignor 
Bjbprbtss would hk» to bavi^ nothing to do wiiii 
paxduum^Kf hay but be finds difficult to escape 

fiNmTbbo toeaty wttk Atotria for toe Lomhmd ptmshase, 
a«4 4Mi the Gempaaisa wish to sell, there is natur. 


ally a stiNnjg pressuto put on the Oovewnflcnt iy 
who #ish to sen tUe barjy^nin conciuded. In Gertoaiiy. it is 
just the other wtiy. There it is Prioeo BUpUAUOk w]ho 
wislioii to buy, and tlio owneiu of tiie railways who db' not 
wish to sell. That which is the objectiou to tiie pdrobaee 
in Italy, the increased power of centi-albed nutchinery 
and of officialism goncraily, is the atiracliou to Prince 
Blsmauck. The absorption of idi Oerman zmlwayR 
into one vast system, belonging to the Hmpire aud 
under its ©xclnsivc control, is said to be the object 
at which lie aims. No Hufficieut commcmal motives 
can bo urged, to justily the scheme. The merits it pos- 
S05AC3 are almost exclusively political, as is tho opposi- 
tion to it. It is really a fichefTic for placing aU the lines 
of communicaiiori throughout Germany under the direction 
of Berlin. Very naturally the small States object to this. 
While their rnliways beloTig to thorn they have still some- 
thing of their own which they can see. Their separate 
urmies are, they know, nndc5r the direction of Berlin, and 
their little Legislatures full in with tba humours of Berlin, 
or are made to feel the cunst'quenccs of disobedience. But 
they are proud of their railways as local triuiaphs, and aro 
pluasod to think that ihe porters and guards ai^o still indis- 
putably i\wir own. It is a small sign of iudependonoo, but 
it is ono felt and realized in daily life. So strong has 
been tho opposition that Prince Bismauck has cut down bis 
actual proposal to very modest figures. His proposal docs 
not proceed from the Impenal Government at all. It only 
concerns Prussia, and all that Prussia boa dono at his 
bidding is to signify to the Federal Council that, if 
the Empire likes to buy the Prussian Btato Railway* 
and the authority of the Pru&sian Government over 
the private railways in Prussia, a fair price would 
I bo accepted. By this no ono is committed to uuy- 
j thing. But tlio upholders of such iiidopendenc© as 
still remains to tho small Btatca are probably ouite right 
in feeling uneasy. They say to thcnisolves tnat Prince 
Bismarck, when he has invented a big policy, is very ftpt 
to persist in it, although it has always been, his way to 
draw back for a lime when ho thinks it prudent to do so. 
It is not to bo supposed that he Las taken up his railway 
scheme without having a distinct and serious aim, to a ttain 
which would compensate him for tlio gi'eut trouble which 
must precede success. Nor is it dilDcnlt to see what this 
aim is. Tho unity of Germuny owed its existouco iu a 
great roea.suro to the entliusiasm excited by the French 
war, and ciitbuKiasm is apt to die away. It is natural that 
Prince Bis.macok should wish to consolidate his great work, 
aud to bind up tlio idea of tho Kinpiro with all the Senti- 
ments und the hubiU of the people. Ono way to efiect 
this would have been to lead Ucimany through new 
military triuinplis ; but tho circunistancca of the times 
are not propitious to a policy so lui/ai’duiis, and tb© 
readiest mctliod of attaining tho dcsii'cd end may easily 
up]}ear to bo to iucrcaso iu a large degree the machinery of 
Im^ierial adiniuist ration. 

Germany aud Italy aiYi both apparently going through 
a period of comjiavatLvc tvpose in ecclesiastic^ mutters ; 
and advantage has Ixien taken of the lull for a conference 
to be bold ar. Homo liotwoeii somo speciul represontalive.s 
of the Papacy and what am vaguely termed represeniu- 
tivea of some (*f tho Great Powxth. It is highly im- 
probablo that Germany or Italy took any part iu tlie. 
proceedings, but those* who did take a part in them must 
j have luid Germany and Italy in their eye. As might ha%e 
been expected, tho GHidinalu were not aiuhorizcd tn make 
any coneossious. ITiey said that Concordats were tho only 
iiistrunienU oi pc*ftctJ, and there can bo no doubt that from 
their point of view they aro right. A Concoidat is a picct 
of bargaining in wdiich the Vatican al\v:iys g«:ts tho ad van- 
tag© ; and noiHJHs.*M'i)y so, for a CuiiCL>j*tlo.t is merely a state- 
ment of tho term.s on wiiioii, in a particular case, Jiomo will 
consent not to put the doctrines of the ByllabtiB in force. 
If tho Slate Ims got dow'u to the point at which it merely 
asks that the Syllabus may ho slightly watered for its bone- 
lit, civil indepeud<?nco is gone; aud this is a.pofsitiou which 
neitJier Qonnany nor Italy can possibly accept. ■ if 
tlio itaiiau Miinstjy has not got. ecclesiastical tx'otibles 
to vex it, tho crop of difliouUies that surround hf grows 
rapidly enough to engage its attouiion. U itself 

obliged to Uxod with unpretending humility ifi too patha 
of its predecessors. Not <mly has it to retain the Gri.st- 
tax, the obftoxiouaticss of which was tho eugino 
which it used its opiKineato, htit it to* to use 

fo«3© ia a XQvy peremptory manirtr to put dawn’ those who 
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objoct to it. Tbo Gnst^tax is to tlio Italian lieft very much 
wliat Irish Coercion Acts used to Ik) to Enj^lish Wl%s^a 
monstrosity to be fervently attacked ^vheu in opposition, 
and a necessity to be urgently demanded when in office. 
Signor NicOTt'UA, whoso appointment to the Ministry oi the 
Interior was represented as highly dangerous on the ground 
that ho was a Garibtildian democi*at, has been almost ox- 
clnsivoly occupied sinco ho gained the prizu of office in 
suppressing popular tumults and manifestations. One of 
the very l>ost parts of Parliamontary govern monb is that 
it gives a Liberal Opposition the opportunity of occusionaUy 
learning the instructive lesson that government is a busi- 
ness, and has to ho carricMi on in a very ditFeront way from 
what they led the world to stipposo would suffice, while they 
had nothing to do but to go on rolling out iri'ospoiisiblo talk. 

A Conference is to be hold at Dorlin between the repre- 
sentatives of the three Empires for the discussion or Hottle* 
ineiit of the Turkish insniTcction ; and it is highly proper 
that Germany, which invented the league, slunild come 
forward as the arbitrator or peacemaker between tho con- 
ilictlng aims and views of her allies. The importance of 
tho questions raided by the insurrection, and the issnos 
which may grow out of it, has btHJU duly nppr»*eiated by 
tho Italian Government, which has traiislerred Signor 
Nic.ra, the most eminent of its diplomatists, from 1‘aris to 
St. Petersburg. A French Gorro.spoiideiit of the 'fimps 
has written a very curious letter in which he bewails the 
bard lot of Signor Nigra. He proves by the most elabo* 
rate arguments that Signor Nigra deserves to stay in Pari.s, 
and that to take away from Paris a man who has well 
earned tho supremo felicity of staying there is an instance 
of the most Wiiuton tyranny or tho blac^kest ingratitude on 
tho part of the Italian Government, lie recounts till the 
great servicesofSigiiorNiGRA— how ho managed t<*getVciiu*e 
bya Prussian alliance without offending France; Iuav bo was 
tho devoted friend of tho Kmi’EROR, and perfectly channing in 
his deferential regard fur the Empress; how, after the wav, 
he won tho heart of M. Thiers; and h(iw, after the fall of 
M. Thiers, ho gained the coufidenco of Duke Deca7k.s. It 
is quite lerriblo that such a man, having born fifu^cn yea is 
at Paris, should now bo sent somewhere else. The expla- 
nation of the cliange would bo almo.st beyond tlu? compre- 
hension of a patriotic and enthusiastic Frenchman. While 
Italy was being made a European Power, Pans was for 
Italians the centre of hopes, fears, interests, and ambition. 
Now that Italy hits boon made a European Power, it has to 
look where is the real centre of tho foroign policy with 
which for tho time Europe is busying itself. Delightful as 
Paris is, and eminent as tiro the services by which Signor 
NiiiliA has earned his right to stay there, it is unfortunately 
the fact that llnssia has very much and Fiance very 
little to do with the solution of the question which is now 
agitating Europe. Italy wants its ablest diplomatist where 
he can bo most useful, and Signor Nigra cun serve bis 
country in exile by the Neva much better than in his happy 
homo by the Seine. Ills transfer marks the gv(?at change 
which a fow yeiira have wrought iu the political situation 
of Europe. 


THE IRIKII I’EEllAOE. 

T he House of Lords ought to receive with favour Lord 
IncuiqUIN’s Bill for diminishing tho anoTnaiie.s which 
are inseparable from the existence of Irish pe«r.ige.s. It is 
not for the interest of hereditary legislators that tiieir KO(*.ial 
and political privileges should be shown in living instances 
to bo practically separable. Tho Tri.sh peerage hue, like 
many eccentric institutions, an historical origin and explan- 
ation; but it serves no practical purpose. Before the 
Union it had for ages been thought uecessary lo reproduce 
in Ireland the English Constitution, if not substantially, at 
least iu form. It followed that thero was n House of Lords 
of diflerent ranks, possessing every attiibuto of its prototype 
except political power. The Crown, which generally ob- 
jected to a profuse creation of English pocMs, was less 
sorupulous in Ireland. Tho heads of the families which 
managed tho Government businoss were ennobled ono after 
tho other ; and in later times tho roll of the peerage was 
tilled up with EngiisUmen who were thought not sufficiently 
important ivx property or interest to bo admitted to tho English 
House of Ji«)r(ls. Qrokck HI. more than ouco complained 
of the profuse employment by his auooessivo Ministers of 
Irish peerages as rewards to their iMihei-euts ; but Lord 
persist^ in the practice, and Pixr wa '4 still more 


liberal of honours which cost him uothiiig. At one time 
he adopted the odd practice of making an Irish psom^ 
a step towards a peerage of Great Britain, which v^Sa 
bo earned by other services. When the Act of Imioa 
was passed there were more than two hundrod Irish V 
peers, including ‘many who would never have thought r 
of taking thoh* seats in the House of Lords. To obviate 
opposition, aud in accordanoo with the Scotch preoe- 
dont of a century before, the lay Irish peers wore allowed 
to elect reproMeiitatives, and the bishops took their seats in 
the House by rotation. Parliament perhajM foresaw and 
regarded witli complacency the certainty that tho repre- 
sentative peers would belong exclusively to the majority, 
and tho probability that they would not be insensible to the 
iniluenco of tho Tory Government of tho day. In praotiee 
the iudepondent choice of tho constituency has been a 
traiispareut fiction. The Duke of Weelingtok, and after 
him the late Lord Derry, had for many years tho patronage 
of the ropreBcntative peerage. 

Jioid SiANUoi'E, who, though he was not an orator nor a 
statesman, possessed a happy knack of discerning the ab- 
siuxlity of obs<ilcto practices, had the merit of carrying an 
Address to the Qihjkn requesting her to suspend the 
creation of Irish |)eerugcs. It was unlucky that iu this 
inspect tho precedent of the Scotch Union had not been 
followed. But for the frequent limitation of tho succcssiou 
to Scotch peerages to heirs general, the order, which has 
not been recruited for a hundred and seventy years, would 
by this time jjave been extinct or have been merged in the 
peor^igu of Great Britain. Either the Irish pcem feared 
that as their nanibora declined they might not bo thought 
a sufficiently numiirous constituency, or tho Minister was 
not willing to relinquish the distribution of one of tho minor 
hi reams which flowed from the fountain of honour. It 
was accordingly provided that the Crown might create 
one Irish peer for every three pcoxtiges which be- 
came extinct ; aud until recent times tho power 
w^tis commonly exercised. Some diilioaltics wore raised 
as to alleged interforcnco with the rights of tho Crown, 
but eventually Lord Stanhope’s judicious proposal was 
adopted. Lord Inchk^ihn mueis with no opposition when 
im propoi^cs to render tho new system perraauorit ; and tha 
House of Lords unanimously affirms the proposition that 
it is expedient that peerages should no longer bo created 
which do not confer the right to sit and vote in tho 
“ House of Lords.” Tho preamble might have been better 
expressed, and it has tbo fault of being ai*gaiuentativo ; 
Lut on the substance of tho proposal there is no diiibrcuco 
of v^iion. Lord Inciiiquin’s second clause has no neces- 
sary connoxioD with his first The reason for increasing 
the number of representative peers from tweuty-oight to 
thirty-two is fanciful and unsound. Tho bishops who 
represented tho spiritual estate naturally lo.9t their soata 
when the State no longer recognized a Ghurch in Ireland. 

It was not intended to transfer any advantage which the 
clergy formei'ly possessed to tho lay peerage. 

Tlio discussion in tho House of Lords turned loss on the 
provisions of the Bill than on an amendment of Lord 
0*Hagan’s which was intended to give the minority a share 
of roprcBoiiiatioD. It was proposed that no future election 
should take place until there were three vacancies, unlesa 
indeed Lord Inchiui'in’s provision for the immediate in- 
crease of the representaiion wore adopted. Each peer waa 
only to vote for two candidates, or, according to an alter- 
native scheme of Lord Grey’s, which waa adopted by Lord 
O’JIahan, all three votes might bo conoentrated on a single 
nominee. Tho Lord Cuanceelob made the odd objeotion 
that the device would be iueffcctnal, inasmuch as the 
Liberal minority wa.s not strong enough, even withcuinula- 
tivo voting, to return a single candidate. - The modem 
theory of representation of minorities is not yet goiierallj 
accepted, but tho experiment could not be tried with leaa 
risk of barm than in the case of the Irish . repre- 
sentativo peerage. There is at present only one 
Liberal member of tho body ; and if he were to vacate 
his post, his successor would be chosen by the majority. 

It is desirable to cultivate and keep alive the decaying 
stock of aristocratic Liberals. No oIms of the community 
has defierved better of the country ; but tiie younger gene** 
ration includes many deserters frqm the oxe^ or . party of 
their forefathers. Innovatioins in modern times are not of 
the kind which can be pidataUe to a rich and privileged 
class. There were prolmbly not half a dosen mesabers of 
the House of Lords who rewy approved of the ^^ Xdiid 
BiU with the precedent whieh it establish, y 
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^Tbib M|iii68oeiip« of tliO' pem io the obndibHui iMMiuro 
wjM aft aet of pairiotio pmanoo; bat tbb oflboi baa^ botm 
ter tandar Liberal laiidowiiers auapieibiia of aome of thoir 
alliai. If a few Whig peers can be foaad in Iralafta »a 
it to the Honae of Lords, they will rdnforce a valeaWo 
body wfaieh threatens to bocdme extinct 'Km© wonld 
ehow whether Lord Caieks was juatified in believing that 
no possible contrivance wonld enable the minority to elect 
a mresontative. ... 

The law which prevents an Irish peer from sitting m 
the Hoase of Commons for a ootinty or borough in his own 
country was strictly consistent witft principle and prece- 
dent, but it is in praotioe either nseiess or mischievous. 
The Scotch peers are subjected to a more painfai dis- 
ability, inasmuch as since the Union they are absolutely 

S rohibitod from sitting in the House of Commons. If 
'iverton had been less loyal to Lord Palmerston, it might 
have been an inconvenience that he could not sit as mem- 
ber for Sligo. Unfortunately in modem times tbo class 
to which Irish peers belong is not in the g^ter ^rt of 
Ireland acceptable to those who control elections. It was, 
as Lord Incuiqvin acknowledged, properly suggested that 
the proposal ought to be introdneed in the House of Com- 
mons, which is supposed to bo the judge of its own consti- 
tution. It will bo difficult or impossible for a private 
member to carry the Bill through the House in the present 
Session. Some members will not desire to remove any 
anomaly whioh may be supposed to diminish the credit of 
tee House of Lords ; nor will it be possible to prevent Irish 
mtriot© from profiting by the opportunity for declamation. 
Lord Inchiquxn has unluckily drawn his first clause in an 
awkward form, by proposing to repeal the Acts for the 
Union of Great Britain and Irelaiid as far aa they relate to 
tee creation of Irish peers. Some iugeuious Homo Rule 
member may perhaps move by way of amendment to omit 
the words which sp^ify the purpose of the Bill. A pm* 
posal to repeal the Act of Union sounds strange; and 
probably it will hereafter be quoted as a precedent Mr. 
Butt has never abandoned his ostensible project of restoring 
to Ireland a Parliament consistiug both of Lords and Com- 
mons. It is true that no Irish peer is prepared to take a 
seat in the revived Honso of Lords; but the restraint 
•of the power of the Crown to create Irish peers may easily 
bo converted into an insult to Ireland. If the Government 
would take charge of the Bill, the only important clause 
whioh prevents tee creation of Irish peera might probably 
pass into a law. If the House of Commons cares little for 
the anomalies of the Irish {Ksemge, it can scarcely insist on 
maintaining an abuse which has been denounced by the 
.Assembly to which tbo subject-matter belongs. The Irish 
members can, if they think fit, oppose the insidious sugges- 
tion that Irish peers should bo capable of representing Irish 
constituencies in the House of Commons. 


FRANCE. 

T HB French prefects who have been dismissed by the 
Minister of the Imtebiob are behavinj^ themselves 
after a fashion which is not uncommon with domestic 
aorvants after receiving notice to go at the end of the 
monte. They are exceedingly anxious to convince M. 
Ricabd that they would not have stayed in his service how-, 
ever much he might have wished it. The place did not 
Buit teem any better than they suited tee place. If they 
had not been sent away booanse they were not sound Re- 
publicans, they would Llvo taken themselves away because 
M, Ricabd is not a sound Conservative. Occasionally they 
hint that the day will come when their unfortunate country 
will again have need of their devotion, and they magnani- 
mously pledge their word tliat no recollection of the injuries 
they have sustained shall be suffered to stand in the way 
ef their return. Whenever the Government of k'rance is 
once more conducted on right principles, these noble souls 
will again sacrifice teemselves on tbo altar of public duty, 
fl^l teen they will' amuse themselves with watching toe 
useless struggles of tee Bepublio against tea anarchy 
which must follow teeir depairture. The Republican 
journals — at least those of them that were foremost in 
urging tee Government to dismiss any official who was so 
uniortunate as to be appointed by M. Burm or the Duke 
of BBOOUB--dTaw, as it seems to us, a wrong moral from 
teese impertinent lettexs. They treat teem as so mnoh 
evidence of M. Bkubd’s weakness in not sending ids whole 
^ about their bnsiaeBS the moment that h^ came into 


office. Now you see, they say^ tee class of men ydsi lie4, te 
deslwith* You teought that you might temimriiewited^f^ 
that you might be oentent with moving eome to aeif . 4^ 
partments, am only dkunissxng those of whose, eumii^, to 
tecBopublic you had positive proof. The reaUltof test 
weakness is that yon and the Government in. ybnr 
person have been grossly insulted. You have had your 
dismissals thrown in your face. If . these officiala had heen 
sent away as soon as you accepted a seat in the Cabinet, 
th^ would never have dared to write these impudent 
letters. That they have written them now is the 
natural result of the reputation for timidity whioh 
you have wilfully made for yourself. This denua^ 
ciaiion of the Minister is founded on a wrong 
estimate of the motives which lead dipmisseii offices 
to say mdo things to their late chie£ A prefect who 
has been deprived of his place and his salary on poli- 
tical grounds has noihin{^ to lose by incivility to the 
Government. His income is already gone ; his reputation, 
so far as it depends on Ministerial approval, is ahready 
gone ; and all that remains to him is such reputak^ as he 
may make with the enemies of the Administmtion. . Those 
ex-prefects who tell M. Ricabd that they would not have 
served under him, even if he had been willing to retain 
them, will earn some cheap credit with the adversaries of 
the Government ; whereas, if they had remained silent, even 
this small consolation wonld have been denied to teem. 
But it must be noted that, though M. Ricabd was not at 
all in a hurry to dismiss his subordinates, none of them 
were beforehand with him in sending in their resimotions. 
Yet, if their antagonism towards tho Bepublio had beieu as 
pronounced as it is now their interest to make it out, they 
would hardly havo allowed M. Ricabd to ^t the start of 
them. M. Buffet’s resignation would have tmd teem all that 
they needed to know about the character of the newly 
elected Chamber and of tho Qovemment in which & 
would place confidence. The truth probably is that theso 
dismissed officials would havo been willing in most 
coses to make the best of the change, and to servo tho 
new Government as teey had served tho old. Here and 
there there might have been instanoes of a more robust 
determination not to go with tho tide, but tbeso would 
have been only the exceptions. Willtihe rest M. Ricabd 
would have been able to do pretty much what ho Uked, 
and thus tho Republic, instead of adding to its enemies, 
would only have added to its converts. If any of thoso who 
had been continued in their offices hod shown a disposition 
to play tho enemy in the camp, it would have been easy to 
dismiss them with ignominy. A dangerous preoedout 
wonld thus have been avoided, and the monarchical faction 
would havo lost an op|)ortumty of presenting thcmsclyes 
in the character of martyrs. 

An undesigned tribute has lately been paid to tec 
stability of tbo Republic by one of the ablest and most 
reasonable of its adveTsaries. Ever since the dose of the 
war M. Herv£ has advocated tho cause of Constitutional 
Monarchy in the Journal ds Farie, Neither the eclipse of 
the Orlcanist section of the Royalists which was brought 
about by the visit of the Count of Paris to Frobsdorf, nor 
the overthrow of all the carcfully-nnrsed hopes of a resto- 
ration which was brought about by tbe obstinacy of the 
Count of Chamdord, could avail to discourage him. Even 
tho adoption of the Constitution of February was not too 
great a trial to his faith. Either he thought that under M. 
Buffet the idea of revision would bo kept so constantly 
before tee public mind, that an Orlcanist journalist would 
never lack materials for drawing useful lessons irom events, 
or be disbelieved that tbe Republic, committed to such 
hostile hands, had any chance of living out even the 
shortest term assigned it by the or^ic laws. But tho 
constitution of a genuinely KepubiicaQ Administration 
has been too much for his endurance. M. HebyII is 
not one of those Conservatives who do not caro what 
Government teey Uvo under provided only that it is not a 
Republic. His detestation of the Empire, of which, while 
it lasted, he was one of the severest critics, has not lessened 
with time; and it would be no satisfaction to him te.feol 
that he bad hastened the death of the present Gavetinneiit 
if tee Empire succeeded as its natunil heir. Consequently he 
prefers to abandon the contest. The ooiix)l|y has shown 
unmistakably that it desires a Constitiitionai Kepublici and 
not a Constitutional Monarchy. FbUtioiaxis who in.teeir 
zeal for Monarchy make it a wholly secondary cmisideration 
whether it is oonstituUonal or despotio are not distui^ 
by this discovery. Ocftstitutional Monarchy «nay bo out 
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of the questioD^ bnfc Bonaparti$m ia still active, and every 
inch of ground ll^t the Republic IpscM improves the 
proepecta of the Rmpire. Men who can comfoH tbem- 
selvee in this fashion are under no temptation to retire 
from politics. If tlicy cannot tiirther. the canae 
they mo-st lovo, they may at all events htivo oppor- 
ionities of damaging the cause they most bate ; and 
au by this time they have probably grown indif- 
ferent to the precise form of uoYcrument which may 
anoceed the present, the destructivo olemont. in tho confliot 
lias become more interesting to them than the (umstructive. 
These are not the doctrines that have been maintainod in 
the Jmntal de Paris, it has never prol'esscd that all kinds 
jof Monarchy were alike dear to it, or tljat so long as the 
jiule of one man could be so(^ured it was a Jiiatter of 
secondary moment whetlior that rule wwo absolute or 
limited. Tho stop that M. IIkuyl h.is taken will bring the 
impossibility of a Bourbon restoration home to many |>eople 
who, so long as an avowedly Orleanistnewspnpor continued 
to appear, might not have imir/ed tiiat the mt\st eminent 
Orlcanist politicians are uo longer Orleanisi in any per- 
sonal sense. M. H&’nvf: does not pretend to be converted 
from his old ways. He still thinks Constitutional Mon- 
archy tlie best Govornnnnt iu iUolf and tlie best 
Qovvi'umcui for France. But be no longer sees any h(»pe : 
of bringing his couxitryjiiGn to share hjs convictions, and; 
he retires for tlic time fixnn the iieid. That M. Hkuv^ and 
his colleagues will ecaso to be journalists is not probable. 
Their ‘^viows will not preclude them ft'om supporting il>e 
Government of the liepublio whenever they think its 
policy satisfactory ; hut they will naturally prefer to support 
Up in a journal which begins by taking the iicpublic for 
granted either than iu one which ))as stcxulily opposed it 
whenever an oppoi tuniiy has pre-suntud itself. 


THE RAILWAY COMML-SION. 

T he Second Annual Report of the Railway CoramiH- 
sioners extends only to last October. M<ire than Imif 
a legal year has since clapse^l ; and tiie cases which are 
brought before the Gonimis.sion tend lo incr4jn8e in luiiubcr. 
Ab toe expciintent of appointing a s])eciai Court fur ibe, 
trial of one kind of issues has been coiumcncod, it ought 
not to be hastily disooniinued. There is no reason to doubt, 
the jiersimal ouuipcteiice of the Commissioners, and they arc 
oonstiiiitiy acciimulatmg experience ; but the existence, at 
a cost ol some tbuusands a year, of a tribunal which iu one 
twelvemonth decidi'd elcveti casts of aheged undue prefer- 
ence is not a little anomalous. By the Regulation of liail- 
wajH Ac t, 1873, it was provided that the Coinmifision should 
consist ol thiee mcmbei s, one of whom was to bo a lawyer, 
and one a person cxf>erienccd in the adiuinistmtion of rail- 
ways*, and it was implied timt the Chairman should be 
selected tm grounds of gcueiul ability and eminence. 
No objection can be taken to tho appoiaimenis { 
.■ whioh wexx3 conscqucutly made by tiio late Gtovam- I 
ment. Bit Fueokuiok Plel had acquired a respect- 
able reputation in Parliament and in office ; Mr. 
MaOKAMAUA w.aM well known ns a sound lawyer; and Mr. 
PmCB had been lor muny years either Director or Ghau*' 
ol the Midiaud Railway, aud hud also sat iu tho House 
of Cominous. The appoiutmeut of laymen to judicial 
•offices is at least a novelty ; nor would it be easy to show 
that railway disputes are bo peculiar or so complex in 
•oliaracier as to require the mterveiition of expeiis acting 
as judgcA. When rhe Tradiu Act of 1853 w as under dis- 
oossiou, Lord Campbell objected to the powers whmh it was 
proposed to confer on tbe judges of enforcing equal treat- 
ment of freighters by Railway CoEnfAtnies. In a Sjioocli 
full of fallacies which have often been quoted and never 
sudioieiitly ex]>uscd, he declared that, though lie had H(ieat 
bis hie in the .study of the Jaw, ho knew nothing of^«the 
managciuent of railways. Ijord Cami^kll might nave re- 
meisLicred that he was every day adminisleriog jostioe 
in lelati^ni to inatteis of which he was iu tlic tirst insiance 
equally ignorant. Ho decided patent oases wito little 
or no knowledge of me(?hauios or cheuiistiy, ae bo tried 
horse cuuses without profeHsing to appreciate the points 
ol a borKc. If the iboury \v hich he assumed wore consistently 
applied, there need be neitlier lawyers nor judges ; for it 
qMM impiitfd that s^Mfcial aud prolbssional knowl^ge of the 
subject-icattor cd iitigation is the sole and indispensable 
, qts^ifksatiun of a cxmipetent tiiibunaL Courts of Kw aud 
‘ equity deal every day with questioAs which am new to them 
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except 80 for os they mqy hare pceviously oceut^ied in Die 
course of their judicisl. cxpet*iei)oe. It is tbqlr hiMiiymtS io 
bo guided by evidence, aud not by ipay kuoivlod^^ i^i^ifilh 
they may bare previo^y .poesess^ The Railway Qism- 
missioners have properly regulated theiv prooecdixi^i 
iu accordance with the ordinaiiy p^tice of the Oocn^; 
and the evidence aud ai'guaients which have been nrodj^cw 
before them diffor iu no perceptible dcigrus from tbe 
grounds of judgments given in Westtuinster Hall. 

An Irish Railway Company allowed to oeriain carriers 
employed by themselves 2(1. a parcel, and refused any 
eimilar allowance to indepeudent carriers. Tbe Commis- 
sioners, as might ho expected, directed the Company to 
discontinue an obvious preference of one ousiotner to 
auutber. If the case could have been brought holbre a 
police inugistrate or two justices at petty sessjouf), it would 
tiiive been decided in the same way and still mo^ e^pe* 
ditiansly. It is difficult to uuderstaiid why junadicUnn 
over so simple a matter of dispute might not be entrusted 
to a Division of the Court of Judicature, or oven to a 
County Court. 

It is not the fault of the Commissioners that they have 
to deal with trivial matters as well as with questions which 
aro sometimes of bcrious iinpurtaiice. The first ease uniho 
Report illustniies the large i-esults which may sometimes 
ensue from the appbeation of the plausible prinoiplo of 
equality of treatment, in an application by oeiiaiu Motoh 
ecal-owners against the Caledonian Railway Company tho 
Comuiibsioners decided that etjual rates for coal must bo 
chat*ged from two dificrent coal fields. It was alleged by 
the Caledonian Company that tlie coal which had been 
allowed a lower rate was inferior in quality ; but the Oom- 
missionc^rs held, and, it must bo supposed, rightly Imld, that 
tho ditfercnco of quality was not suoh as to justify a differ- 
ence of rate. A court of law might probably have arrived 
oil the evidence at tbe same conclusion; but it is doubtful 
whether such an adjustment of rates ought to bo referred 
to judicial interpreters of an Act of Parliament rather 
than tu tho discretion of tmffic managers. Popular pre- 
judice itideed welcomes any measure which may be sup- 
posed lo bo injurious to a Railway Company ; but there are 
in ail cases of the kind third parties who in their litigation 
w'ith the Conq^anius are really appealing to a judioial 
tribunal against one another. interests of the coal- 

owitor are much larger than those of tho oaiTier, and it 
may be doubted whether Parliament dolibemtely intended 
tiiat tbe competition among coal-owners in different 
districts should bo controlled by the operation of 
tho Act of 1853. it might well happen that comparativo 
equality of rates would have the effect of shutting 
an entire coal-field out of the market, except in prosperons 
times when there is a margin of profit to spnre. In many 
cases, though not universally, the interest of the railway 
iu attract iug the largest possible traffic ooincides with tho 
interest both of consumers and producers. Tho regulation 
or readjustment of several millions of different rates would 
be but roughly and unsatisfactorily efl'ected external 
inter feivmce. As there are undoubtedly oases m whic 4 i it 
is proper to enforce uniformity of toeataneni^ it would bo 
prematuro to attempt a complete definition of the conditions 
under which control is ex|jedicnt. When tbe Commis- 
sioners have exeixiised their jurisdiction for six or seven 
ycarH, it may perha|[w be found desirable to limit their 
authority iu coitain directions. The Ocunpanics coghi to 
confine their efforts to vigilant observation of the temfency 
of the decisions in railway cases. It is not their inteieit 
for tho lime to irritate popular prejudioes which may pro- 
bably hereafter disap|)ear. If tte free action of indepeudeBt 
trodeis is impaired, their giievances will attract attontekm. 

One of the most useful functions of the Oomtnissson 
consists iu its taking the place ki many instsuioes of the 
arbitrators to whom differences were raemd nmfer the 
provisiona of numorons Acts, it is greatly to ibe bensfit 
of Companies that arhitsatoTS dtould be paid from the 
Consolidated fund, and not out of the pocketo ef the 
litigants. The Commissioners also, sitting oontinuxuiidiy 
till a case is finished, conduct the arbitraSon both more 
saiistactorily and at less expense. Their juriidiotioii il in 
ibis department advantageoudlj substituted, not for thot 
of the oonrto of law, but for tiiat of tribunals oonstitoitod 
for the occasion. It generally happens ihet lurbittotmn 
are busy in tbeir various prolesstons, and 
can give only intennittant attention to qneidtoue 
are sometimes of grorve importaiacle. It 
bable that Urn- minority of dbputto ^ 






cAp<^iflIly aRtliey ckui ii«Bulrne 

<)tl tte app'Kc^ibn bf eftber ^rntty. !» Bbm© instance® they 
h(iv© ttiO public intereBt by ^vitig a narro'Wr oCtt’* 

Btiraeiiicm to railway trcaiieii vhlcb pfoviao, not^ onlv tor 
|b6 aVoMutiCe of dbmpetitiOft befctreen the Companioa tiioin- 
Mves, but as flur aa posBible against oxtennion of railway 
acoomihodatioti vvitllin their joint difiiHctM. (^nrts of law 
would perhaps deal fitiTl more peremptorily with contracts 
which are intended principally to prevent the increase of 
railway accommodation. The power of fixing throtigh rates 
on the application of a Company which owns any portion 
of a complete route hevs been in some instances bencfiriiilty 
cxeroised. The weakest point in railway administration has 
been the jcUlousy with which Companies have habitually 
regarded their immediate neighbours. The inconvenipneo 
which has consequently been suffered by travellers and 
fr€fighterR is not to be attributed to gratuitous malignity or 
Caprice. Large adjacent Companies have coinmonly a num- 
ber of qiioStions pending between them ; und the diplomatic 
ability of chairmen and managers is often exeixdsed in 
adjusting a dotnand for accommodation in one part of the 
system against a connter claim in another. Tn every 
bargain all the circumstances of both parlies are taken into 
iTonsidcration, and even a harmless concession is not readily 
giveti, when by a judicious delay it may become po.Hsible 
to eoli it for a price. It is not undesirable that a body 
such an the llailway Commission should sometimes derange 
the strategy ()f rival managers ; and it is prolmble that 
their intevventiou will gmdually tend to make tntitis tit 
hotter, and to give freighters in some instam^es a cboi(*e of 
alternative rentes. Perhaps the most anomalous duty im- 
posed on the Commission is the detcrininatlon of the mode 
hi which railway property sliould be rated for the relief of 
the pO(»r. It was wh<>lly uimccesKary to ivfer ouo applicu- 
tion of the general law ol‘ rating to a Court which has no 
jcirisdiction over tlm rating of ordinary property. 


TTIK .W.UOllANT SIIirPlNO LTLT^ 

Merchant Shipping Bill has improved so greatly 
•JL since the Government have begun to pay attention to 
it, tliat it is impossible not to regret that more of their 
eparo time in the aatunin was not spent in considering 
what they meant to propose <luring the Session. Tht'ix> 
would then Ikivc lotion a fair chance of seeing a really (jiml 
Bill passed in the piusont year ; whereas in ite present form, 
improved ns that is, it can be little hut tlm lieginning 
of Btrjie. It must not be forgotten that none of IIk^ 
amondirteiits which are licing introduced into tJio Jjill as it 
goes tliroiigh Coniiiiittec, nor of those other amendments 
which are p^onll^od upon tho Report, touch the radical 
taultof the early cl aases. The Riistol ChamlxTof Oom- 
inorce dee hi red the otlier day that the Uiacliiiiory 
of deteuiioii provided in those clauses would cithtfr 
pivivo al together iu(»perative, or won Id make tho 

position of u shi{iOwiier uaondurable. Out of this pk\*ising 
dilemma thei\) is, far as appeiu's, no e.soa|^K'. The lives 
of acarrion depend on the netivity of tho doUiining ofiicer. 
The ability of tho shipowners to carry on tboir business 
with reasonable immunity irom interruption depends on 
tho Bapiaonesa of the detaining officer. If tho detaining 
officer is a man of Mr. PLaisoLL’s alamp, scarcely a ship 
will bo allowed to go to sea without being subjected to 
examination jost ^ tho most inoonvonient time. If the 
detainiug cdlicer is a man of the stemp which Mr. Pj.imsoll 
irmtgiiKxii Mid ofiioiaU of the Board of Tiude to bo, the 
fact that the. examination cannot bo instituted except at 
great inconveniouoo will bo held to be a reason for omit* 
ing it. la. tho former case, who would be a shipowner ? 
In tho latter isafio, who would be President of the Boardof 
Trade The public interest in the question has for tho 
present grown weaker; but there is no saying when it may 
not .revivoit and tho moment tliat it does revive the 
first: inetenoe of nogloet on die part of a detaining 
officer will bo tho signal for a fresh agitotioiL If the 
clauses rckbimg to the detention of ships come later in 
the BUI, they would probably have boon withdrawn on the 
underat^ing that clauses based on a wholly different 
pvinoiido .would be subatitiited for them on the Beporh 
UnfortiinatBly they came ^at a stage when Sir Snmao 
bad not yet discovered that tho Bill aa origin* 
ally A^amed n^uet bo abandoned. It would be n!isa% Imw^ 
eveiv to that this error . wiUl not be redeemed. | 

^0 rsoaet tto^ part of the Bill the Bopoet woeild I 
^ye hb bislbrical symmetty to its progress which will 


otherwise be wanting. Clauses which have remainSd . 
satno from &‘»t te last will look out of placo in a inea«|OT„:, 
which is for the most part so completely changed thatBk 
CKAiaKS AoDKatEY himself will have td" think twice ,bofoye' 
ho can fool assured that hC is the titular author of ii. 

On Monday tho Government brought up their new 
visions ff>r dealing with deck cargoes. . They had satisfied * 
thcmBclvos, not quite soon enough for their reputation as 
legislutorB, that it was iinpossiblo to approach this questikm 
without a definite idea of tljC position in which Brittsh 
ships were to be placed us regards foreign ships. If foreign 
ships arriving at Bril ish ports were to bo excepted 
tho Bill, it must bo on the principle that the more thoroughly 
tho seaworthihc.sH of British ships is aoenred the more highly: 
they will be esteemed as eurriei's. fjord iSsi^rNOTON subse- 
quently said that, if our regulations am snccessfiil, wo shall 
ensure a prefenmeo being shown for British vessels all over' 
the world. The naiunil irderence from this is, that British 
I shipOAvucT? can have nf> special interest in tMioiug foreign 
ships subjected to similar regulations. The more en- 
tirely thcfcn^ regulations are confined to Britiah ships, 
the more valuable will bo the reputation which British 
ships will derive from the observance of them. Tina 
is not the view which tho GovcrniiJent take of tho 
question; and, to judge from liord EsLTTffl'tOfi’d urgumewt, 
it is not the view that the shipowners take of the qticetioB. 
They arc too ut‘selflsh to wish to profit by any Sttch 
superiority aa an cxcliihivo systom of regulations nii^t- 
eoufer ti])on them. They arc anxious that foreign ship- 
owners should have .a shares in their blessings, whether . 
they wish for it or not. By placing foreign vcasola in our 
ports undei‘ British regulations wo shall ho doing, Sfti& 
Lord KsLTNoroN, the best thing wo can for them, bcc^iaso 
wo sliail be placing them on an equality with our own 
ships. It is conceit able flint foreign shipowners might 
have liked to have had a voi(Jc in the controversy, and that 
they niay even suspect that this desire to have all ships 
sabj(H3t(Hi to tlie wune livatment may be prompted rather 
by a fear that tho regulations will prove annoying than, 
by any strong beliid' that they will prove bencficml. It 
seems clear, however, that the shipowners would hare 
.strongly oppo.sed .a 113' [»ropo,-^al to legislate for British 
ve.sscis only, and when this had been aseert^inod the course' 
of the Government becamcj clearer. The iiicimvenience of 
e(»ining into conflict with Joreign Governments was Jess, or, 
at nil events, Jess iinuicdiato, tlian tlio inconvenience of 
coming into conflict with a itoworful interest in the House 
of Gouiinons. The pnmlty on deck cargo<‘s was conse- 
quently made applicable to Joreign as well fks British 
ship.s, and the uniueaiiiiig rcsirictioii to ships sailing frowi 
North America a jiorts w'u.s done away with. Wlietbor 
the penalty has bct u made (iffcciual as well 03 u.nivOrsal 
is more doubtful. Tlie chinse ns ultimately passed 
only applies to deck cargoes of timber, and even these 
are not interfered with if they do not rise more tlJoJi 
three feet above the deck. The Government seem on thi# 
point to have been s’raugely blind to the feeling of tllte 
tlooKe. An amondment moved by Mr. PEiMSCilt'L ttf mukk 
the penalty apply to all timber earned on deck WOS tmlj 
lost by eight Votes. With the Govemraent majerrity WK:^ 
it is, this is u fact of great aignificunco, atid tho com* 
posiUon of tlio minority which supported the ameiidtfient 

i. s a»s remarkable as its iiumbcrH. One shipowner after and-' 
tlwr rose to say that, if deck cargoes are to be dealt with' 
cflbotively, they must bo prohibited altogether. The motive 
of the Govornment in pennittiiig deck-Joading te the 
height of three feet is to as.similatc British and Ganadian 
legislation ; but the evidence of the President of the Quebec 
Chamber of Cominerrre, quoted by Mr. Brassbt, makes it 
exceedingly doubtful whetiu r tho Canadiauel are much In 
lovo with their own Jaws on this point. This Witness say* 

j. bat tho conceariem of three-feet loads made the Minisw 
of Mawo, in deference to certain shipownonsr, has fidt 
worked well, and that a largo pr«>portion of tho carg^ 
so carried have had to be throvm overboard during the hSUt 
season. 

When tho principle of legislating for fotWtgn ihilj* 
arriving in British porta bad once bc5en accepted, iiiera *Mf 
no reoBoxi for making difficulties about its AppHfiMSbd. 
foreign ships loading in British ports. In its ofAiValfolrih 
the new clause providing for the detfehiuhi of llUpK- 

propoaM that^ as soon as the provisional ordeir 
tion has been mfulo, notibe ie h bo g^ven id tiKe Gbififo! 6f 
tho naiioa to wfaioh the sh^befbngs ; end litb Is' 
dt^tiiea, tho Omsnl te a surv^e#; irt«r iliifll «e: 

oido between the master and the Board of Trade. The 
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objection to this plan lay in the absence of any secnrity 
that the Consul wonld not favour the ship of tho nation ho 
reprcsonts; and in tlie interval boLwcon Monday and 
Thursday, or rather in the course of Thursday even- 
ing, tho Qovornment changed their mind. Sir Staf- 
FORD Northcotb stated very frankly the dislike which 
he entertninod to tho possible suhjoction of British ships 
in foreign porta to retaliatory logishition. But tho difli- 
culiy of making a foreign Consul the viriaal court of 
af>f>eal from tho decision of tho Board of 'JVailo had evi- 
deutly made itself foil, und hoseggontod that on thu Uoport 
a court of appctil for foreign vessels should bo constituted, 
in which an assessor named by tho Consul should take tho 
place of an assessor mimed by the local Marino Board. 
With the prospect thus held out of incurring inisniider- 
stamiings with foreign Powers in referenoo to tho 
teeatinent of foreign vi‘ssols in British ports, it is aalia- 
faclory to learn from Sir CHAuiits Addkulky that the 
Qovemmeni are every day receiving iutimatious frt»m 
foreign Ooverninents that they heartily approve the steps 
which Parliament is iaUing to prevent tho lo.«soflifo at sea. 
It seems, therefore, that the CiiANCELLOitof tho Exo>ikqi;jl:r has 
ovoira ted tho danger to be apprehondod from the- legislation j 
forced upon tho Government. It must bo rcnujuibcred j 
that Ooveruments have to think of seamen as well as 
of slupownora ; and, as a forengner i.s probably not I 
more careless of his life than an J*higlisliman| tho feeling of i 
forcn'gn sailors will usually bo on tho side of (he Kngli.sh ! 
olhci^s who detain their ship in order U) save thoir lives. 
If the parts were reversed, and it was the foreign ship- 
owner who might be expected to sympathize with the 
British Government, and the foreign sailor wdio might bo 
expected to take olVence at tliese now regulatunis, the 
chances of inconvenient consequences would probably be 
greater. In every country there is a h'oling that the rich 
can take caro of themselves wherever they uiv, und tlmt it is 
tho business of Goveriimcius to see that (heir poor suhjeet.s 
Como to no hann abroad. If tho prine.|»lvt of protecting life 
at «ea is nnivorsiilly ivcognizcd, tho danger of interested 
retaliation will disappear, and Englishmen may claim iiu> 
merit, of having led the way in a gcuuiuo improvement in 
mcrcuutilo logiHlatiou. 


LITEBATUUE AND AUT. 

L iterature and art arc apparently the snbjwts of 
the day, or pcrl'ups wo sliould say of (ho w'o« k. 

“ The interests of Lifi'iaturo wa.s one of the toast.s at the 
Royal Academy dinner la.st Satuulay ; iii tlic middle of (he 
week the supporters of thcLitcrarv Fuml hold their annnal 
festival; and to-night the IjOKU MaU'R onteriains a niis- 
cellanoous company under tho gcnciul title of “ Ibsprcsonta- 
lives of Litei-al uro.” As for art, at this season it blooms on 
every side, and tho Exhibitions open ns regularly ns the 
chestn tit-buds. The public would thus seem to bo .sjieci. 
ally invited to contemplate the results of human genius 
in these forms, and to say what it tbink.s of them. The first 
thing that must strike any one is, we fancy, that nowadays 
there is at any rate a groat deal of literature a^id art. Each 
has come to ^ a vast business, giving wide employment 
not merely to those who produce the books or pictures, 
but to those through whose hands they puss in the course 
of trade. Moreover, it is obvious that there is a bewilder- 
ing variety of classes and degrees, and that the general 
term “ literature or art ’* includes many things which 
have little in co;ninou with each other. Still, as to tho things 
themselves, there is some possibility of arriving at a suffici- 
ently intelligible, if not very precise, definition of what is 
really literature and what is really art. But when wo 
oome to the producers a difficulty arisen, at least in tho 
ease of men of letters. Art requires such special qualities 
and close devotion tliat those who work at it at all may be 
fairly called artists; but men of letters arc not a class 
thus set apart. As Mr. Froudg asked the other night, 
what is literature, and who are men of letters? One 
answer is, of course, that literature docs not include all 
v;ritiug, and that a clerk is not a man of letters. On tho 
other ^nd, there is a small class of professional persons 
who write for pnblication who may be distinctively termed 
iWT\. of letters ; but, as far as the great bulk of Hberaturo 
is ooncemod, it is nut the work of any special class, but 
ia made up of the 'ifforis of almost everybody of decent . 
edneatiom. Literary capacity is, in fact, usually only one side i 
of a characteTi and la, in a eeitain degree, very widely i 


distributed. There are not very many penums who spend 
their lives in writing books, or artimes, but there is an 
immeuHO number who oooasionally do so, it xnay bo only 
once or twice in a life, or more freq^nently. 

On tho whole, it may bo said that Utoraiure is not prodnoqdi 
by men of letters expi’cssly devoted to such work, but by 
people who find time to write when engaged in other occupa- 
tions. Lilorature, in fact, is only a means of cxpre.ssing 
ideas like spooch, and coasequcnily a great deal of prose is 
written as well as spoken. All sorts of people, without being 
li(«n*ary men or journalists, contribute a gpreat deal of in- 
formation to the nc\iKp.*ip<*rs ; and books ai*o written in a 
similar way. At tho Literary Fund dinner tho Norwegian 
and Swodish AmbaK.sador put in a claim to have a high 
place in litenitui'o assigned to diplomatic despatches; and 
no doubt there are many specimens of tliis kind of 
writing winch well deserve that honour. Again, Lord 
llouciiTON started a theory that tho literax-y instinct is 
closely allied with military connigo, and that the soldier 
class supplies a large number of the best writers. This is 
a theory which will liardly bear analysis ; but there can bo 
no doubt that, as a matter of fart, military men often muko 
valuable contributions to literature, both on their own and 
on other subjcKrt.^; and the same might bo said of sailors, 
lawyers, clergymen, and, in fact, of every professional 
group, liord HoiKiirrox remarked that tho man of letters, 
us such, was tho creation of a late civilization, and bad 
come into existenco only in comparatively recent days. 
This is no donbt trno, but one reason for it is that in other 
days authors got little pay ; and therefore to set up as solely 
a man of letters was much the same as giving up a liveli- 
hood. It was not till after Duidkn's time that copyright in 
England began to have a commercial value. Ijord Hououton 
also suggested a doubt whether the man of letters pure and 
simplo was a happy creation ; and thci*c can be no question 
that Jiteratni*e, if produced exclusively by drtamers or 
bookworms, wuuild lose its healthy and clastic force, ns 
W’cll as its influence on tho public, which demands prac- 
tical ideas. What is wanted in literaturo is the embodi- 
ment of every kind of thought, knowledge, and experience. 
It is, we fancy, not uncommon with men of letters, even 
when successful, to grow weary of mere writing, and to bo 
seized ivith a desire to do something. Wo have heard that 
(his was so with M. PR^vosT-PAKADOli. Ho hail achieved a 
great reputation by his attacks on the Empire, but after all 
it seemed like whipping the wind. Could he not, he thought, 
get a hold upon the machine of govemniont himself, 
and turn it, in however small a way, to good ends ? And 
HO lie fell into Napoleon’s snare. Thci*o must of course bo 
pro(e.s.sional men of letters to carry on tho systematic work 
of literature ; but no(>hing could bo moro unforLuxiato than 
(liat literature should fall w'holly or in great part into 
their hands. At tho present moment, however, it does not 
appear that there is much chance of this. 

Lord Cahnaryon, in his speech on Wednesday, remarked 
that tho general lone of modern English liters tnre was, in 
tho main, sound and healthy ; and wo are glad to believe 
that this is tlie cose. At tho samo time there are 
Hymptoms of deterioration in certain directions. Tho 
mero fact that such a quantity of matter is pub- 
lir.licd carries a danger with it. Literature is now 
mnnufiicturcd with so much hasto and in such large 
quantities that it is scarcely possible to keep up 
tho quality at a high point. Again, the best ma&et is 
apparently found among tho most numerous class of the 
community, which does not happen to be the most intelli- 
gent or best educated ; and in tho midst of a vast mass of 
tliird or fourth-rate literature oven the higher kinds are 
apt to catch tho taint of looseness and vulgarity. The 
ifouse of Commons, which is in more ways than one a 
reproscnlativo body, is, as Mr. GoscnxN has pointed out, 
declining, if not in mtelligenoe, in colture and literary taste. 
By and by, when tho mental ran|p> is widened among all 
classes of the population, there will no doubt be an enor- 
mous productive power available for literary creation; but 
in tho meantime the tendency seems to be that the new 
body of readers, who have hitherto known literature only 
in its lower shapes, are by their encouragement diving 
literary industry into the devious paths which let^ to popular 
flavour. Mr. Disrabu observed at the Amidemy mnner 
that the conditions of life in Soglaod .were . wt very 
favourable to the cultivation et high art^ beci^ 
“creation of tbebeOatiful in a oommonily remBbi!^ 

“ concentrated eentimeht of a limits pdpajati^^ ’ 
tile same remark may W in > 



to btiera. The ixifliieiiceii wbteh kopt up a sUbudiud 
of tosto ore grdSiially being Mreakened by tbo pree* 
sure of the malfcitade« Not only doea tho cntSoat 
ft^nlty in the more refined and intcll^nal core of society 
to produce much impresaion on those outsidCy but it 
18 even itself impaired and corroded by tho surrounding 
passion for what ia within tho range of limited minds and 
rndimontary tastes. At the same time» that national spirit 
which comes from the strain of anxieties and difficulties, 
and which gives vitality to literature, ia in danger of being 
diminished by tho smoothness and ease of modern life. < 
Still there is no reason that wo can see for taking a i 
desponding view either of the present position or prospects | 
of uteratnre. It must be expected to reflect the circum- 
stances of the time ; and this is undoubtedly a transitiou 
period. As edooation spreads there must, after a time, 
to a steady rise in the literary taste of the country. 

In art the immediate effect of what was formerly tho 
special possession of a select class being thrown open to 
the general public is perhaps more conspicuously ob- 
servable than in literature. No one can visit the present 
exhibition at Burlington House — though it is perhaps in 
some respects better than usual — and compare it with tho 
pictures of the older masters whicli have lately boon dis- 
played, and say that tho standard of art has toon raised in 
England. The practice and enjoyment of art have nn- 
doubtodly been widened, and it may be that tho groat body 
of the people have sounder views about art, and derive 
more refreshment from it than formerly ; but thifl, though 
good in itself, does not oompensato for a certain lowering 
of tho aims of art which is only too obvious. At the 
Academy this year there is a great variety of pictures, 
and it is evident that proficiency in tochnioal skill is ex- 
tending. But tho want of sonl, of mind, of anything in 
tho shape of idea, is dcprcesingly apparent. Tho range 
< of subjects is, with some important exceptions, pain, 
fully commonplace and uninteresting. Indeed a largo 

S riiou of the pictures are merely an improved re- 
ction of the men and women of tho iashion-books. 
There are not leas than three pictures in the Academy 
which rise to tho height of excitement repreBcated by 
the amazingly heroic feat of a young man helping a 
young woman over a puddle. Others are tho sort of para- 
graph-pictures of events with which we are familiar in the 
illustrated papers, and which are rather a style of report- 
ing than real art. It is perhaps not without sig- 
nificance that tho members of the Academy, though 
they drank to the general interests of literature, 
passed over the interests of art, and contented themselves 
with “ The Health of Sir Francis Grant and Prosperity to 
the Boyal Academy.” It does not follow, however, that tho 
prosperity of the Academy implies the general prosperity of 
art; and, besides, prosperity has difierent meanings. That 
Academicians and Associates are prosperous in tho sense 
that they get good prices for their works may be believed ; 
but it cannot be said that art is prospering when such a 
very low standard of invention and beauty is exhibited on 
tile walls. Sir Vbancis Grant expressed regret that so 
many pistnres had this year to to rejected ; but it might 
have b^ more reasonable if he had deplored tho la^o 
proportion of bad and worthless art wbicii has been ad- 
mittedi and which must certainly discourage high aspira- 
tions^ 'seeing that it is thus officially announced that almost 
anything may to passed ofi; as art on an iguoinnt public., 
and that the Academy is willing to countenance the im- 
posture. What art wants more than anything else ia the 
oxeroise of authority in &vour of a higher stylo of art 


fusbionable eircUNi to form any esiiukats of pmousl : 
bility of a well-drmod wpmah torn her besnhg oto eond — 
is to ho hoped that the remarks which a judge has just feliblii 
bound to make in the cou»e of his duty will luj^est profit 
reflections on this subject. In a divorce Suit which .oss be^ 
tried this week, and into tbs nature of whioh it is unneess- 
sary to enter in detail, Sir J. Ilannen, in mmming up the es^ . 
to tho jury, made the following remarks GenmUy speaking, 
when a young woman made a secret appouitment with a young 
mau, only one inference could be drawn from it; but it should be 
remuinbered that the respondent had been leading a life of firivolous 
gaiety, piissing her time in frivolous amusements, flirting with a 
viuriety of men, end conductiDg herself in such a way as to lead to 
lior hufihaiid’s remonstrances. It was aLio only fair to remind them 
that there had of late years been a very marked change in the 
habits and manners of society^ and that formerly women would 
have shrank from being seen with persons and at places in cireuip* 
stances which were now thought nothing oil He spoke of the 
change with loathing, but it wan a fact that ^ere baa been such 
a change as that to which he referred in fashion and in the habit 
of young persons. Therefore, in these days, the same couclusion 
ought not to he drawn from conduct which would have been drawn 
from it in former times.** 

It is evident Uiat things must have reached a pretty pass wton 
a judge, sitting on the bench could feel himself justified in drawing 
such a picture of fashionable life; and it can hardly fail to open 
tlio eyes of those who have either shut their eyes or winked at the 
continual loosening of social restraints. What Sir J. Ilannen has 
stiid would seem to come to this — that nowadays it is iin- 
possiblo to say from a lady *8 manner and behaviour whether she is 
or is not a n^epcctable person, seeing that a part at least of society 
has agreed to dispense with the md rules on the Bubjoot. No 
matter what may be the levity imd iroodom of a wontfui’s ways, 
nt) matter what breaches of decorum she may commit, it is 
not to bo concluded that she ia not a most rcsuectablo lady, for 
that is the way in which many respectable ladies now conduct 
themselves. Once upon a lime there was a difference between the 
manners of go<^ and those of bad society, and a man could judge 
from tho way in which a lady received him on what terms he stood 
with regtird to her. But the test uf propriety is now ( 


given up. X woman may be quite respectable, though not at 
proper. Kverybody knows t hat Prince's iaa most seloctand respectable 
place. All disreputable people who apply for admission are strictly 
blackballed. Yet it seems that the society which congregates 
there, and which may, wo suppose, be takeu as a tair sample of the 
Ihshionable world from wbicii it is e.vtnictetl, ia not absolutely im- 
maculate. It id stated that all the parties in tho suit which led 
to Mr. Justice Ilannen s ubBt^rvalions vrere members of IMncc's 
Glub, ami that it w as there that iho co-respondent was introduced 
to the respondent, and that they appear to have passed a good deal 
of their time. The respoiuieut, who is described as ^ well con- 
nected and moving in good society,” aud who was also young and 
luid only lately been married, appears to liave gr>iie about as if 
perfectly free aud nnattached. She took a husband only 
a mailer of form. iSho ** flirted with a variety of 
men'* on the stienglh of meeting Uimu in such company as 
tlmt to bo i'ouud at i*rinco*s, and ehc even went so far ns to pass 
an evening with unu of them in his lodgings. But nobody is to 
be allowed to suppose tlmt, because a lady ** moving in good 
society ** chuosea to run about, to rink, dance, aud have tet(hd’4etb 
dinners with any man she. takes a fancy to, aliu is therefore likely 
to be unfaithful to her husliauil. It appears that, in this instance, 
the husband did not radish the troatinunt to which he was eub- 
jecteil, and no doubt his wile and tlie men whose society slio pre- 
ferred thought it very uuronKmiihle. We cannot say that it Stakes 
us in that light. It inuat surely be iho duty not only of a wife, but 
of every virtiutus woman, to avoid placing herself in situations 
whore she is certain to be suspectinl, and in which it is probable 
that &he will fall. A woman who had duo res)HH:t for tho marriaiif 
tie or for tho character of her sex . would certainly not bebavo ir 
such a way. It must bo reiuembf^rod that gemural character 
lA 111 ways an iniportiini element when a question arises as 
to the trutli of any suspicions which may nave been roused. 
The proof of uctual guiit may d4>pond on some occidental disclo- 
sure, but no woman can expect to bo trusted who fiognmtly adopts 
a freedom and looseness of iiiunner similar to that of her aboo- 


MODERN MANNERS. 

rflHElRB Bre soma things which eveiyhody sees, hut which Ihero 
JL is B geniiml relnctam to speak about until some kiud of 
explosion ocours and compels attention. For some years post, for 
inslBiiCe, there baa been visible in English society a tendency to 
jnmMMring freedom of manners, and a relaxation ol those prudent 
zestoflnta oh giddiness or forwardness which used to be supposed 
to be iui indispeniable protection to all modest women. We have 
otiridlraB rspeatediycallod attention to it, and urged that theapread 
' of hs3^ of danmous fiuniliarity ought to be closely watched, 
i^ aooioctoek placed to social infloenoe on tho introduction of 
Bovtitlea of tbia kind, aU tending in one direction. It would ap- 
pear. howayar, that Uie departare tom old-fashioned traditions of 
ti glowing itiU mom of social 

SItSteiiKse u.bting flinidiially under which aU the 

5 ^^, taqomptoi of decent bohaviottr arc compleieliy set at 
it' ia becom^ ineraai^ly difShnit in some 


dmjud feisturs. IVople w'ho make a |)oirit of carrying jemmies and 
sktdoton-keys jibouL with t hem have no right to complain if strango 
things am beiioved of them ; and so with ladies who deiy their 
husliauds, and roam about with oilier men. Suspicion must neces- 
sarily be uarl of the ^ual system of society, and it is exorcised 
in rightful dofenut;. It might bo difficult dr impossible to pro- 
cure couclusivo evideuro of a particular olleuce, such as would be 
necessary for judicial purposes ; but socioty has a right to judge 
tom appearances, and to place under a ban those who try to 
break down the biirriers of propriety. 

There is a sutiicient accumulation of human experiettce since 
the world began to explain the uecessiiy of those social rules 
wliieh are now falling into contempt, and the danger of dbreg^d- 
ing them. The conduct of people mmuly depends imon t^isir b^its, 
aud if those habits tend in a certain direction, apd prised edmtant 
temptnliou to and opportunities for evil-doing, the decliiie is 
usually I'oiml slippery euougii by those who try how far they can 
slide, in Urn hope that they will still be able to poll tbemschsss i>p 
agfuu on the verge of awlden pt»ril. it is not npn^y ttot the 
jlitevalenoe of free and easy luamiers afibrda a convanient cov'ci'^ 
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ing: to ricioiis eoiiise», but that it aUn aema as an oocourAgcment 
to iniMoent i>aop)c to trust themselves on treacherous ^oimd. 
Nothing is so filial as the cunositr which loads women ioto oxjieri- 
ments of this hied, and it is inevitable tliat out of a uumW of 
eases there ehould be some dianators. It is no excuse to say that 
* some women are <)uite able to take care of themselves under sueh 
^roumsianeea ; for, in lint plnee, this ia selduiu true, aud| 
ia the next^ mischief is done oy the bud example which is 
set te those of wanner ieelings or weaker resolution. Oast^ 
occur fioni time to time which sup^y illustralioiis of the 
way in which halnts of ready and unres(‘rved farailiarity 
Operate on a o«ntaiii Idnd of nieti, if nut on Avoiuon. VVomsnly 
modesty has been likened to an onion which is coiuposod of sue* 
cessivo folds, and, these btung stripped olf one by < me, there is 
found to be nothing left. Tin.* Kup))roP.M»jij of any of the pieoautions 
whidi are required to Kt^ep lil)ertinwa «t arm s length not only 
weakene the generni line of defence, but fosters the iiiidacity and 
tmficrrnpulousiMtHS of the enemy, it is impossiMe for any one who 
ituUly loolfs about him and sees wbuL is g<nng on \iuder his 
1106)0 to be blind to the injurious elfects of thoae lutbiis i»f 
gi'oguriotis iasitioss whiidi are cousiimtly be.coining more daring 
and reckless. It woiiUl fip])c:u' ns if it wore thu object of 
a clftfls of women to wiili men on the footing of male 

Irioiuls, to join in their and even to Hhuro tht.ir ilissi))atiuhs. 

Under prudent arraiigenif Ills, the assoeiaiiuu of the fsexea iawhoh- 
eome ami benelicial; Imt the ntteinpt to discard idd>iashiuaod 
m')rums of prudence and propriety ei.umit fail t 4 i he iins<atliug and 
disastrous. At the rinhs Ihoro appear to lai grwit faciliiies ftu* 
stnliiug up proiuiseiiou.^ iirqu;uijl»i;ii‘e>*ljips, and carrying on 
fftiuiliarities umlw cover of the nature of the Hinuiioineid. In 
other <lay» mothers ussunicd I hat it was Ihcir dutytoe-xcrci.se 
soma kind of stMuervision over their daufrhiors* daily life, to see 
W'hat Ki>rt of h<a»Ks they rwid, what coiu[>auioi]H they had, and wlmt 
kind of talk auul idetun w jis brcjught to boar on thoir young and un- 
AOphisticatDd minds, ihit modest tiiui<lity ia now rogardud as 
childish ailoelfttion, and girls are loft to loam everything, and to 
do almoet mtything tiiev chooski on their own respon&ihility. We 
should bo sorry to make too much of lim sa<l consequcucos which 
ocoHsiouKlly ensue, hut these are not th«.) only evils to b (4 guaided 
sgoinat. I'ho mere approach ti) such things in faiwy, the fami* 
liarity of the iiiiiid witli subjects of scandal, exercises a deteriomiing 
indutnice on the moral fibre, and plants d:«rigerous acedia which may 
find congenial uourishuu'nt. Muiilenly r* pervo is t*x) delicate and 
precious a thing to be cxpo.MMl to rufiliiigaiid jostling. Uivls now’» 
sdays go about l<u> much into places where they nrc likely to 
encounter equivoCiU pc<^iple, utul U* hear of, if not to sco, equivocal 
scenes. Kowsiy would wish to see ICngiish girls shut up like ihe 
pupils of ft convent, but it can hardly be doubted tluit just at 
prei*ent the opp(isite tendency is being <‘.arriod too far. Alter the 
judicial robukt^ which has now been given, it cannot !>• said that 
the iiufftvo'urftble reports of modern mann«!r.N are a men; invuntiou 
of mxilcioufl g<iBHip. Tlie (iis«;nlcr nuiy not yet iinvc spread so far 
4 ir so de«yi>iy as somo suppose, bat that U is lurking in the system 
and requires slringi nt rcnujdic? Ims now bt*cu proved beyomJ the 
power of con trad iction. JJoui’V<.r painful it iWi/ bo, it is ueccssary 
to realise what w>ciely is coiiiiag to, if it gcies on uh it i(* doing, 
and fts tliis case rovcnls majriago without liuitemilv, uoiuiiuil 
huslnnds, and conslant ilirtaiioii with i>lher men pusutnl to the 
brink of guilt. 


CIiniSTlAMTY AMoNt; TllH 

'jVTTl. GliADHTO^'K is not jicculiav in miiiutainiug that, while 
▲tX the dogma of f'hrietjanily is ulvvavs the sauie, its outward 
form and clothing may, aud imleod must, vary su^curdiug to 
national, local, and pors<Jnal differenced. There i*- nothing in such 
a statement, rightly rniderstijod, t*j shix’k the mo>ft orthodox con- 
victions, while the too (ammiou failure of ini.sMonaiT eutorprise, 
and espwjially of rrotestunt mifteioiw, may Ij*”* partly explained by 
a practical oblivion of it. A Jiampton 1 lecturer Muuejivus ngu 
observed on the absurdity «d’ SKsimiing that the auim* cubaml- 
dtiod aystimi of ndigu'us usage lujd wor^^hip whicli had Imicoujo 
atcTDolyiHjd in an hhiglish ei'untry i^rish would therelVjre \jvt the mobt 
suitaMe fir.»r transferring botlily* to tlie Irotjuois; and Jesuit mis- 
aionarioB iii China, if some of their proceedings have boon oiwu to 
very gmvo ceneiue, ftt least showed thuir gtiod sense in not n*- 
fiisug to dfoNo liko Mandarius. It is a sad but signilicaiil iiict 
that proftchers like Dean <lhurcli, imd liistoriaoR like Dean 
Iferitaie, Lavo felt obliged, iu tracing the iutlueuces of Ohrls- 
tiamty on natiaital character, to coniine ibcinselves almost cxdu- 
rively to the various bnmclies of the Arytui stock. Fow 
comparatively nim»ng the &>«iuiiic. Mongolian, or Negro fiumlies 
Imvo entbrai^ed the religion of the Cospql ; and it can hardly 
bo doubted that tha fituH lies iu great measure at tbo 
door of its profea.sovs, if not through their neglocting their 
duty aUogeiln;r, through tludr erroneous lutathod of discharging It. 
It is to the cueo of the ntigi'ocs tlmt we desiro ospecialij to call 
attention bore in connexion witli an intvrestittg paper a 
Negro/* which appears in the current number of Ff^sers MoffUfUne, 
The writei' has notiuaily drawn hie illustrations mainly IVom the 
Western world, os containing the greatest number of riegroea who 
Imvn coDAO midcor Uhriatiau teaching, and esucciidlY trom Uio Cnited 
States. 

We ere tool of course on the thredUold by one great drawback' 
wiiidi has neceosatily prejudiced the eiforte of Olimtion miwkm- 


ariee for centurtee-^he tnstitulioii of alavery; It ia^ pilaMl to^he 
obliged to acknowledge that the aywtem owed ite origha to n 
Obnstiau pricet, Dartmom 5 1 .iaa Oasosi whoite t^phthy 4 br Uie 
delicate Oavibsli^ him to that 'm herd workVrwnMihli^ 

were unequal should be laia on the shoidclefe cf lobnet 
It is fidr indeed to ramember that Lta Oana repentai lubotiKk 
before hia death of the itijostioe he had oonmatM^ though mS 
motive had been a good one. But hie repegutanoo. oe m eunh eases 
usually happens, oaue too Into to henolit any one Dathiiiiasl£ The 
Irausportatiou of negroes from Africa which he hod iBrat suggested 
became a nuitter of national policy, and was oonUiraed for t^e 
la^nturios. The curious thing is that what had originated in a 
scheme of torribly one-sided benevolCTee,aad was perpetuated fireitt 
motives of iiiteri^t sufficiently iutolligihle^ however discredi table, 
came Iu 1>e iic«‘(^pted aud vindicated by Oiinstian teachers of varions 
creeds and of unimpeachable integrity, as a kind of Divine die- 
ponsation. That Aristotle should defend on philosophioial groimds 
iho principle of i^xurti ficwXoi, which was uuivewly accepted 
among his countrymen, is explicable enough ; but it is straufje to 
irnd Uio desAtuudanis of a Huguenot or Puritan ancestry chimioga 
natural ri^ht to tbo aheohito obedience of their dork-sfannod asm, 
.itid instructing such of them as embraced Christmmty that ac- 
qiiicscoiico in serfdom was the most urgent of their Christian 
obligations. Yet w'o bear of one Southani Bishop elaborately 
enibiittyiiig this doctrine in a volume of iSiTm<m$f TraetB^ mid 
Diaioi/ufut for Matters tmd SUiwSy and another indihing a leate- 
chisiuwhiriA leaches that fora Rlave to vlisulicy his master is to 
yield to the Devil \ while a minister of another Christian denomi- 
nation eompiltMl ft cfttcchiani deducing Uie same lesson from the 
story of Onesimus. Oeiuwftl Uaminond wont further when he 
maintained that *'slftvoiyi& not only not a sin, but especially 
CfiuiniaiuUxi by God Himself through Moses, and appjtoved by 
Christ Ihroujfttllis Apostles.” He adds, quitb" 

unions, -ioio irony, that ‘‘dttvery •£ WWy 

w'ell-<U}.sigued and durable itei;:’]. TT it ;! 

unsafe for slaves to road P M ^ 

litionist key” to it ^^blo, because c raader not 

into ft (Christian, ^Ich would couv«i t ^ 

tution was a demon.; When the " JTf f 

and position oLAlmously upheld by men ot ® d 

UA hard I Vended ffoutry, as well as tiex^y w uttrtiot the 

iiocrf.es iCnderful that Ohristiuuity 

ov..r all f. could --rt a pa«ia a|^ ttoSSr4i.r 

good >qL, That, even BO, it dm more or i™ **« an 

urifvous,^* much lor tbs divinity ul a religion ^ intcnirotera 

If, h Tuic hands of those 

■ of Ariter in the V 


h'aints 


mjHTR ni Anlcr m me »rcvHm*».nsvs - — -- - 
it inuM bo ih^ripa were obieily to lie found among ^ » 

(;hri.»ti!m iiistruiAiiat thoir saiwlity was rather in ^ 

were the etcepiici jcmsequenco of it. Andj*^ w , 
cftthenlsBi, euch os thd borriblo Obeah>l^”* .m^^cribed 


the fiuints 
rivals of hcftthenlsBi 


vjvals ot ucfttuemsBi, euen os tno norrinio tWribed 

by Wr. Kingsley iu his in tMe H'ost Smiuiwd 

to prevail among nominal converU to the Gospel. Ytiit even so 
late us 1 864 the General Asstcmbly of the SoAAUiern Dresby lerinii 
Church decJannl it to be the miasiou of tbftt boc^ " to conserve 
Ihe system of Africftii slavery.” 

It perhaps more interesting to inquire into the effects of 
Cliri.'-tjainty on the ne^ro race since the period of emiuioi- 
pat inn; only it must of course Ije remembered that the evil 
ellVcts of the. false teachlDg and luisgovemjnent eentmies 
cannot be removed in a day. It is not therefbte siiipriautt 
to iutN.d. wiUi a very general complaint of the want of 
moral tibre, so to epeok^ even aiuong the best of these 
ct)loLiJ'*xl C'hristinus. In the official Report of the Superiotendeot 
oi Tubllc Schools for Yiiginia in 1874 they are dii^ribeaifs ** polite, 
nmm1>U', quiet, orderly, and religious,” bet ** without new cha- 
i-odcr.'* Th(« ^4 tnerioffn Mmiomiry quotes the senaoii of a yeedber 
who had entirely failed to distinguish between the BiWe aiul the 
JSlffrwin and whose hearera were quits unable to.oomct 

him. The Kpiscopal Spirit of Mimnm deplores the abienoa of 
the clhicnl olotuent ” from negro lol^gioo. This ia howevesr only 
the natural ouiistKiuence of a kmg course of claTory, and 
nat^'ly the change iu the ticlAtui relatious of whites OM blaeka does 
nut hccm yet to have effected a corresponding change in their nda- 
tivo cstiinatoA of each other. Slavery is stin upbrnd as a doctrine 
by inniiy Gliristiaiis in the South, wllile the contenipt for the soh- 
juct race which it inevitably engendered is hardly less active in the 
Nortli now than funuerly. Thus a distinguisliod Professor of 
Straight University and Aloderator of the Presbytery is excluded 
from hotel tu^commodatium, when ImveUiog on the biuieeM lef iWs 
Gburdi, simply because he is « negvo. The Sishopsiif the ihfrijeon 
Methodist Church have oddimm a ludbetiio 
American people,” cmvmfs pwrtwdioa ig^kitest tha ..ismii- 
tioiis and uppreesiooe to wbicU they, pastors of *^ 43 hi oJdtrit 
mid moat mimerous organisation or c^denie^ in 

the country,” and their Jttocks era eubjectod, Ifedev aiMh. a 
social coiiditioo— and our iUttoUetious of imaH/ .bo 

miilriphed'— it is not woDderful tliat tlraolWM eknaet^ 
wonting. Kdueatioa bae dsfie eometliiii^, hwft II eesM 
case do ewjjrthiiig, and aiidir e.\jetbif sosmiI ejed 
arrangsmeota it can doTe qm peratively ftlfle* 

^Ve have erae that aggro riaveiy took ii# oi^ihara 

meant, though luRih^ jh to . 

GathioMe aito it to riera foond ehamid^ mm 

oi Amenciiju PfoteetaiidA , Tlia 
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QOder Adtei'i nod the few treee nbont tbc pfusoi^jirv arc ^timted and 
WMthar*baateQ. The aolid atone wall that aiirrounda tha' ^rden 
ia d 49 !niidedljr ueeftd, if not omameDtal, for witiiout it the Itraa hardy 
vecketaUea would have evm rotigbet times tiian they have. The 
arohitecture ia iia bald aa that of the nei^bboufin;? ehurch, whose 
id^ilders seem to have borrowed a leaf from the booh of ecclesias- 
tical arobiteots over the Scottish border. Though it is the begin- 
ning of summer^ the small window-sashes are scrupulouslv closed, 
for a Imen East wind brings up a touch of raw sea fog from the 
leaden-coloured ocean. The view ia extensive enough, in all 
conscience; but there is nothing for the eve to revt upon 
better than the chilly sea on the horizon nn one aide and the 
barren biUs on the other. Not a gentlonian*s pent is tp l)e seen, 
for this and half-a-dozen of the adjacent pnr]eh<‘^ are inscriM 
the rent-roll of a single great landowner. I'he spHiiMlY 
seattMed fkmhouses indicate farms of poihaitous size, M'ith a 
¥ast extent of moor and grazing land. Here, too, there is a 
village hard by^ and a tolerably populous one, as it is the habit of 
tile poorer classes to huddle together. But, though it shows no 
signs of positive poverty, the long single street is the very abomi- 
nation of repulsive desolation. There is not a bit of green bovond 
mn oocasicmal kale-yard, enlivened with a struggling currant-bush 
«r two. No one thinks of attending to appearances or undertaking 
euperfluous repairs; the fetid gutters meander uncovered along the 
aoadway ; the uigsties are generally in front of the doors ; the refuse 
is left to rot wnere it is shot down ; and, in spite of excessive ven- 
^lation from every quarter of the heavens, the prevailing stenches 
are as horrible as they are miscellaneous. If the parson tried to 
play the reformer, be would only take the surest way to perpetuate 
abuses. By far the greater part of his parishioners are Frt^sbyterians, 
while two-thirds of the rest belong to minor Dissenting bodies. 
He is regarded generally with suspicion, if not a^'orsion. When he 
takes his walks abroail, people meet him with the slightest and 
rudest of greetinira, if they do not go by with a sneer or a 
scowL He preaches, as a rule, to half-empty pews, occupied by 
atolid liatenens who have yawned over his hiost stirring appeals 
till his preaching has naiurtdly lost all animation. He has a good 
deal of trouble i^ut tithes, which create much bad flailing ; but ho 
cannot aflbrd to make concessions. Ho is In the enjoyment of 
•eomo 300I. a year, and thought himself the most ibrtunntVof men 
when the bishop presented him as a youthful curate. But since 
then he has married, and his wife had as littlo as he in the 
way of private fortune. In compensation she has nresented 
him with a dozen children, « who have all survived the perils 
of infancy, since the climate is healthy, though disagreeable. 
Everything is dear excoi>t coal. He can only economize by 
dispensing with things which he used to regard as necessaries, and 
there is a steady professional drain on his scanty rcMiources, as there 
«re DO resident gentlemen to lay under contribution, lie is ten 
miles from a station, and it is long ^ that he was compelled to 
put down his pony carriage. The parishes around are as big as his 
4)wn, and it is a good forenoon's march to the nearest of his brother 
clergymen, who perhaps chances to hold dmiiietrically oppi)site 
views to his own. His wife has to fall back on the sociotv of 
the farmeisl wives, or to go Vithout He cannot nilbrd to buy 
books, and is for beyond reach of any decent lending library. He 
has even given up* taking in a newspaper, since ho began to find 
that his personal embarrassments gave him enough to think 
of, to the exclusion of all concern in public aifairs. Poverty 
has proved at least as great a snaro to him ns nlHuonco nud 
olegant leisure to his brother parson in the South. His talents 
have rusted for want of exercise, and bis ideas have become 
hopelessly cramped iu their grooves, as the shallows of indidbr- 
ence and ignorance have settled down on him. The bishop who 
placed him, failing to make allowance for untoward circum- 
etanooe, is half inennod to regret his choice, and certainly has no 
idea of helpix^ him to further preferment. With eveiybody else 
he ia out of sight and out of mind ; in fact, the unfortunate divine 
it effeotuaUv shelved, and if he turns into a misaulhiopo, who 
OSH wonder? 

It would be altogether impossible to make a misnnibropo of a 
third dass of incumbent, although he has seen far more than most 
olergymen of the least agreeable side of human nature. At a 
•curate he was thrown over Head and ears into hard work in a pari.sh 
mmoiig the collieries, where the beersh^ is the grand institution 
and dog-dghtiog the fovourite mistime. There he was so successful 
in winniitf his way, and erowdiiig the hard benches of his achool- 
shed of a ounday evening, that ho was translated by a gontio pressure 
of episcopal authority to the chaige of a district church in a **risii^ 
and flourishing industrial centre*’*— rising and flourishiug, that is, in 
nn industrial sense, thoi^h, so for as vegetation goes, the surrounding 
oouDtvy is blackened with ehemimd deposits for n radius of a score of 
miles over a Uighted fiat broken up hy slag hcajis. The wortliy 
pastor’s rectoiy-lmuse Is a semi-detached villa in a brand-new sub- 
urban thoroughfare, founded on unstablo deposit bodsof oyster shells, 
broken crod^i and miscellaneous rubbish. Yet already the 
atucoo bi^ns to take the tint of lampblack ; and the decom- 
posing pamt frdls in flakes from the area railings. Possibly he 
might be hipped and unhappy had he any spare time to think ; 
but be has fortqo much on nis hands to indulge in melancholy 
reveries, He la continuaUy up and about, saying a casual word 
k OfNison here, booking in upon a sick-bed there, ventilating the op- 
ptmkve atmospberevrith tnehealthy^patby Of his cheery nature, 
while be baa a whi^ helpmate in ma devoted wifo. His 
aa)drtu(m«rs counst of one or two wealthy empipym, and a busy 

doomed to wlmt etrikoscnm 


depressing drudgery. Yet it was only the other day tbttt they 
sunk loDg-stauding 'diflbrences, ignored the memories' of ati^ea ah^ 
locks-out, and mrosentod him hamontously with a tea-Oervico.^u 
silver plate, a Bible and Prayer-book, and a purse of soveieagne to 
boot. The plate and books be aofiepted cordimly ; the sovereigimb<^ 
passed on to a struggling hospital, which ho has been doing his 
to establish and endow. In the enjoyment of some fruit of bia 
arduous labours ho is marvellously happy and contented, eonridei>i 
ing his surroundings. The other d^ ho whs well nigh tempted 
away by the oiTer ot an episcopal see in the Fiji Islands, which neld 
out the attraction of work seasuned by danger, with a lair prospect 
of martyrdom iu reversion. But when it came to a decision ho 
could not resolve to move. To all appearance he is likely to live 
and die in the sphere of usefulness which ho iills so admirably ; 
and who sbHll say that he is not to be envied, although few of u,a 
would have the courage to change places with him ? 


A NORTII-COUXTRY ELECTIOK. 

1 *IiE East Cumberland election of last week has, apart from 
its political lugnificance, an interest of its own which deserves 
to be recognized. It ia refreshing iu these dull, languid days to 
find BO much public feeling aud spirit as appears to have been 
shown by both parties in the contest. A notion bos been spreading 
in recent years that there is no great diiference between one party 
and another, and that it matters very little which candidate is re- 
turned, as Ic^ as he is respectable and not too crotchety. It la 
evident, howover, that the Cumberland pjeople stiU clix^ to the 
idiia that there is a teal difierence iu principle between Liberalism 
and Conservatism, and that a good di^ depends upon which side 
a constituency throws its intiuence in cnoosing a representa- 
tive. ^’e are not now going to diBCuss which side had the best 
of the argument on this occasion. What gives this contest 
a distinctive character is the thoroughness with which the 
ekiCtoTs seem to have interested themselves in it, as if they felt 
that there was a vital question at issue, which it was worth while 
to take some trouble about. There hiui been, says the CWr/isfo 
Joumnl^ an amount of speech-making on both sides quite un- 
precedented in the history of the constituency ; scarcely a day 
passed without meetings being hdld by one side or the other. On 
the day of election the couBtituency was polled in a most ex- 
hausiivo manner. About half of the whole body of voters 
had given their votes before nuou, and by three* o'clock the 
polling was virtually over. Altogether, of 7,323 electors on the 
register, 5,722 e.\erci8cd their franchise, which, allowing for dead 
men and duplicate entries, is a very creditable proportion. Forty- 
five votes were lost because the voters had either not marked their 
papers at all, or not mai'ked them properly. In one cose the intelli- 
gent elector had simply written yallow ” on the back of hia 
ballot-paper. Some alarm, which whs shared by both sides, was 
caused by a decision of tbe High Sherifl' that the whole of the 
votes in one of tho polling divisions must be struck oil', as the 
papers had been imprtipcrly marked by the Beturuing Oiiteer'e 
agent with the elector's number on the register os well as with 
the pTogreesivo number corresponding to that on the countexfoil. 
One hundred aud eighty votes were thus aflccted, and neither 
party knew on which side tho loss would loll. Happily, it turned 
out that they were equally divided lictween both, so that the can- 
celled votes had thus conveniently paired off. It would certainly 
have been very hartl if so largo a number of voters had been ex- 
cluded from no fault of their own, but in consoqiumco of a blunder 
on the part of one of tho Ketuming (Iflicer a subordinates. The 
Conservatives seem to have hud the advantage over the Liberals in 
vehicles, for the latter lied only 1 50 agmust the other side's 200. 
Each party issued a circular among its friends aski^ them to give 
notice at the nearest OommiUee-'ruom of their liaviiig polled ; but 
the OoDservativecard appears to have been drawn up in a disingen- 
uous manner, so as to convey the idea that, if any other name than 
that of Sir U. Musgrave f^lhe Conservative candidate) were marked, 
“ tho vote would not be counted.’’ What should, of course, havo 
betm stated was that such a vote would not be counted to Sir K. 
Musgrave, but to tho other candidate. It is satisfactory to observe 
that, though party feeling rau high and iutenso interest w*ad token 
in the contest, the polling was everywhere conducted in a very 

a uict and orderly manner, h'oriuerly the throwing of bogs of 
our was a regitlar part of the ontorlainmcnt, but tuis time tbo 
practice was given up, and there was, we are assured, a marked 
tibsence of nny attempt to disturb the peace and good humour of 
the people," There can be no doubt that the socreey with which 
votes are given under the 1 billot tends, for the moment at least, to 
allay oxcitement, liecauso there is nothing to lie excited about. Tho 
race ia going on, but nut of sight, and the sense of a ne^ and 
neck competition is tbcreloi'e lost. On the other hand, what is to 
bo feared in such a case is an outbreak of violent disappointment 
when the figures are announced. 

One feature of this election was the large display of party colours 
among tho ladies of t ho disteict, w hich the liaWmasbers seem to have 
found very profitable. A return of the IoimiI sale of blua end yellow 
silk respectivelj while the contest was going on might in- 

structive in its bearing on I he quest ion of woman e suA'rage. At 
one place there was “ a contingent of young ladies from Netherbv, 
gaily decked in yellow ribbons and dnH'odils," and no doubt many 
** blue-eyed maids of Onmbcriaud " wui*o equaUy demonatretive oh 
Iheothwside. Indeed^^weeresony tohearthatat Alrtoa ‘'enthu- 



PtAfltic femiile Blues pulled down all Iho veUow pUcardu/* However 
it waa not only the Bhopkce|wra who prnhu^,d by the g:tmoral euUiii- 
hiaani ; for it must, we iawjjfine, Inive boeii advantag^eous to the 
community at laiHr*», Ljfet iu the conn try ie apt to be «o dull 
nnd inonotonoue lhat some occasional Btinmlus of this kind is 
leciuired to prevent etagmatiou. 'J’he ineetiiijrs which wore l^ing 
c:onstiintly held must have boon a source of much interest 
and omuseiucBt to the people who iitl ended them. It would be 
ridicoluiis to pretend tliat there was any proat power of eloquence, | 
in its higher sense, displayed on either side ; but still liie speeclies 
were of a rattling Bpirittd Kind wliich i*oulfl hardly fail to Jict as a 
useful tonic. Indcvd, as the cliuirman of one of the Inberal ineot- 
iugs graphically roiuaiked, ‘Mhcy were all as li\dv as a cow s tail 
in fly time.” One of tlio chief promot<*rs of this Uvclincss appciira 
to have been Sir Wilfrid Lawson. When ho at first came 
forward to support the Liher.il cinalidiito liis intervonlion was 
regarded on that siile -with alonn, if not dismay: ^^hile the 
CoTiscrvalivea could scarcely diisguWc Iho hoposit which they based 
on the discredit which would thus he ^h*^tened on iJieir opjMUiciits. 
It was soon perceived. ln>\vcv'‘i*, licit in Sir \\ illrid’s cu^* u 
want of logic on one point was more than coiinT<‘rhalon cod by 
genial manliness and senso of humour. It is an old coiitro- 
versy both among philosophers and hiwyoi's whelh(?r a man who 
is mad on <.me point must m e ssuriiy U; regarded as mad 
all round; but JSir \V. Law.-ons c\‘ie seems to supjmrt tlio 
theory that a casual ecfcutncity may he overUi d<cd in one who 
is in other rcsjiocts sound and srUNililc. Sir NN ilirid is of eoiirsi*, 
like other pooplo in a Irec cuuiilrv, eiil-illcd to hi? own opiniiin as 
to the evil of intern pcr niee, and fho ju’oper way »if dealing willi 
it; but when he |>roposi-s hi solve a diHicull problem by allowing 
every little hnrough «ir j>uriyh lo malic its own laws, regard h'ss. 
or it may be in open <u fiaiice, of ih.e general sentiment of the i 
nation, he is fhing in the face, not only of r<immon Simso, hut of ^ 
bis own viowa on other suhjects. h'/ir insfancH, he is app.UMntly 
opposed to a ahinding army — or nt len'*! to an ellicioTit tme — to the 
K^tablished Church, and to other inaiitutioiis as to the. advantnges 
of which bis ciuintrvmen are tolerably unauinious. But he docs 
not venture lo ask that the question of toleuiling the existence of 
the Church or of contributing to Th«' co^t of thi? army and navy 
should be left to every borough and pHri>b to s?ottld for itself j 
according to it.H own ihniled lights. If Sir \ViIlnd were con- 
ai^tent, he wouhl feel that his suppr^vt of tho iVrnnssive 1 
31iU committed him to the principle that (Jreat j 

Britain should ccai^ to be a nctiori urder n jimum laws and i 
a supremo constitution, and should boenmj a mere firtuitouB 
combination of obscure ami iiisiguniciint atoiny, le.lt at the n^rev i 
of local igmirance and caprice, A inun wnorealL hpjd flh opinion ; 
os A fundamental and essi'nliul port of Ins* ixditi. .» creed would cer- ’ 
tainly be out of place in the midst oi‘ a |)urly c.-illiiig ihself Liberal. 
It has lieen the good I'ortutie of tiiis country lo Inno it.^ uHhirM 
regulated by tiiu geneml balance id' public opinion throughout ihe 
land, and not by the (rrotchets of local cliques and yet Sir 

W. JjAWSon ajid his friends wish to in'-ert the \sedge which would 
make ruin of the .systeu] that Juts juado Eir.rlaiul not only great, 
but eUibic. A charitable view of Sir V\ iliiid would, however, I 
Itmn to the conclu.Hioti that, alter sh, his deliifc-ion is due only to 
hia want of logic. IVipo once de-*ciibcd Ji complex characier as — 

A very luatlu n in tim t Mrii.il pjirt. 

And yet a .•ml, good ( liri'* i:iii at llie i)c-art. 

And a similar distim-tKin may perhaps lie drawn between Sir 
W. Liiwftoii'a cxlniva;?jiJK*e on one purticulnr qitcvlion and his 
p^enend ncutcuess and comiimii sema*. 

One of Sir W. Lawtons hits uonhl i^com to have Jerm'd its 
force from the po»ition taken up by the orators on the other .side. 
When answering the erguiucnt tlmt Sir U. Miu grave nlu^t be the 
best man bccHU*e he was born a Tory, he nmiarkcd lliat, if man- 
kind had always renmiued as they wcie horn, wo shuuhl still hty 
naked savages. There iiuist. progress iu the world, and iho 

weakness of the Conservative onu^t* iu thi.s in.-tance i» that people 
like Sir K. Musprave and Mr. C'.vvrndish ikmtiiiCk pride tliem- 
selves on bein^ as iguoraut ttfui blind as to the .actual condition 
and wants of society at the prr.-cnt day os their grandJathers. 
An important spealtcr on this siclo ciseru d lhat the child of an 
sgricuitoml labourer if*coived «s gr^id nii eflucatioii in being to 
work in the UeldsoB if sent to gcliooi. 1 )n the whole, it will b<,* seen 
that the CouserviUiwi ji/irty was unfurl nnnt«dy rcpre.’fontcd, so that 
it aiiowod its weakest instead of its strongest side. It is need* 
less to say that the talk w'as not alw'avs Kept up to a high 
level. One of the questions which ubtsined a largo share 
of Attention nt this’ election was whether Mr. StalTbrd i Toward, 
tlio Liberal candidate, wan old cnoiurb for the House of Cnmmuns. 
It appears that bo is tweuty-five yeais old, while {Sir B. M«.sgrttvo j 
is tliirty-eigbt. One of Mr. Howalxi h relatives nnd chief supporters j 
appeal^ t^> wbat he called liin ** scholustic c^vreeiV’ and another { 
friend laid down the rule, on the aulhority of Professor 
P'hrisiison, that the bmin-pi^wer of a man, if he had any, mani- 
JvsiiMl itself before twenty-Uve. Mr. Howard and bis friends 
indolped in the U8i> i*»f ilic. Cmubrian dialect, which was ap- 
p<o*eDi\/ foreign to their opp. ijeuis, who therefore denoiuicud it 
as vulgar. Still, the main question as to whether the administration 
of the comUry is at urefiwit being conducted in a proper Fpirit was 
not uoglected. Whatever conclusion may be coiue to on that 
it must at least be admitted that it is a good thing that 
s|»i 0 ti-tttenoieA should apply tlKmiekilves seriously to consider sock 
, cjttrationB^nnd should feel that the issue is of great uuportanca. 
Tile low which tht^ Cuosc^rvntivoa have suatamed in Cuiubor- 


land may be a suuUl matter in itself; but tbeiu flm. oll^ 
constitiicucies which may possibly catch the Siinh 
searchiug spiiit. The valae of a popular Section uea ijubt’ 
iu il.s result ns far as one candidate or another is concerned^ Dut 
the enligUteuing ullects of free and outspoken disoussiofu 


TJIE « YANKEE EMPEROR.” 

ripIIE special Corrcsjwndcnte who have attended the Pltihoo of 
JL Wales in India have not presented to tbo world an edifjjring 
spectacle, niid if wo coinmcmt on the absurdities of the American 
press in referonce to the Yankee Emperor,’' as they call him, Horn 
L\>dr(>, we may be justly told that our own newspapers are equally 
extra vajfujit. The real authors, whoever they may be, of the 
Itoyal ’fitles Act will be grutllied to learn that the title of 
** Lmporur ” is so pojmbir in Auiorica that the JS^ew York SeraUt^ 
declares lhat the Lulled IStatea are ** an imperial soil where all 
are emporors,'’ It is odd, if this Iw so, that so much fuss should be 
made aUiut one particular .Mpecimen of tbo class ; but if thereadera 
of the llernld like to be told that Horn Pedro said they belong l<> 
nn energetic people who may be allowed to be a little rough, it 
would lie uukiiul to grudge them such a <dieap and barjfl* 
lc.<s grntitication. We should ourselves think a visit to Chi- 
cago not particularly exhilorAling, And tlio perusal of a 
dcMTiptiou of an Kinperur's visit to Chicago wouH have seemed to 
urt one of the mildest forms of littirnry excitement. It Was re* 
marked in iin unenlightened ago Uuit kings could do little to caosa 
or euro the Borrows of humanity. But our ngo has discovered th^ 
puipi'.rors can k* made the source of a whole nation's pleasure. tUL 
travelling to Chicago Dorn Pedro was astonished to find tbo land 
so level. Owing to heavy rain, much of the low-lyiug fields waa 
undor water, and the aspect of the country was cold and cheerless, 
more espeidtilly to the Imperial party arriving from tbo tropics,*^ 
where we .should think they might advanUgcously have stayecL 
It is |)erliap8 tbo penalty of greatneea that Chicago must be visited 
in April, and there is boine eoniponsalion in a pressure of eugiige- 
nients which limiud tlio stay tlioro to two hours. Although the 
country was Hat, wet, and ilroaiy , the Emperor was Ihvolirabiy im- 
prchsetl by the comfort and well-being that met him on every side, 
Appruiubing the “ Garden City,” the geucval feeling, which wo 
must confccs we should have shai'ed, was that its chief Interest lay 
in the fact of it?t luiving k*t*n burned down and rebuilt. Along 
the linn the fn ‘quont occu*’r4nioo of ajplcndid public buildings^ iit, 
»itUatIoiiB where they could scarcely have been expected, excited 
the viftitovs* admiratiou. 

“NVe eiinnot help thinking that tho Emperor of Brazil in the TTnifcd 
Statics, like the Scyyid of Zanzibar among ourselves, is an instnimoitt 
on whioU clever people play their own tune. That potentate was »•- 
plcto with sentiments suitable for the Annual meeting of a Missionarr 
Stwioty ;and Dom Pedro says, or is said to say, tho very things wbiefi 
an •* enterpri.sing people ” liko lo hear. The splendid acbool-h^mneS 
w^ere especially admired, and ** tho Viseondc do Bom Rotiro declsred. 
tin^y wei’u educaliunal palaces/’ which wdlJ bo, no doubt, a [^oat 
hiitifi faction to tho.se who paid lor them. Porhiips wo might, n Wo 
tried, get an illu.'^lriou.s visitor to say «« much for those Schotil 
Board sehools which adorn London, and alliict its ratepayers. To 
<^all CbicMgo, or any other newly-built town, a ** Garden 
would be, wo might tliink, A qiteRilouAble compliment ; but, if Bdf&i 
Pedro hus a Uisie for tliiit kind of thing, bo might see arotmd 
iiondou iiuiny aents of *' vc sideutial mHiisions ” which have grown «s 
rapidly as short-lived plants. Wo have gotTyburnia, and we might 
p^niiaps get on emperor to look at it, anci the Ihiltf 
wuuki report, with embellishment, hia remarks. Small grow&g 
tow'us thicldy scattemd along a line of railway may also bo iR 
England, and one of thc.ni is much like another. The Water'lvmrkst 
of Ohlcago ore probably worthy of iho adminition aSifribed to tile 
Emperor, and it may k) hoped that they will suffice ta pyevefie tt 
second contiagrut ion, Dom Pedro was pleased to say thatOhleeffO 
is a line city, and a crowd of citizens which collected at tbe rmk 
way Btatioi/iufide ** quite a favourable imprcssioii ” on tho Itep^el 
party. Tho Vi.HCOude do Bom Betfro declared that be did net 
know any city of Europe that could compot'o ** for the general hl^ 
character of Us architecture'^ with Chicago. Wo do not hkie*#r 
whether this nobleman was scToctod fbr his extenidra travekr^ kii 
taste in orchitocturo, or hia command of hitignnge and 
c^impanion to tho Emperor; but he is a good ihhh aR round 
the place. Americans may exjieot an udditioiiA! zest in Burmait 
trbVfd now' that they are assured tiiat it will Icbcb them to^ 
more intelligently ‘‘the great commercial centra” of their* dwlt 
West. It appears that Dom Pedro is trayeffiRg by tiada 
to California, and the refprtar who traaetuitli to us Ida 
remarks cannot help a]lowin|r hts Majesty to cobftss thgt 
fho journey is rather dull. The history of the riss^ of 
town of Oony interested him SpedaUy, ^ttheugk Stt Att 
we hear of this bistoty is that in nine yeart- it hs* grewis W 
from nothing to be a ilom'ishitig Hty of eight thekiftndl 
with many imposing pubib buiMfngs. Aa IKMB PMIso traveled he 
must have kcuine atVATo that iew;i6 like Corry lira in emtly tAiR' 
a^tno way ad infinUutn in the Dhitdd? States* Ihetfe ihihdseid'eiMhi 
redeeming featura in these sew towns, VbH/b they Immw Mf' 

exrmeo fur holding centesuiitlf ebtebrM&HM; ’Whehr ilMt 
to bokat ffom the train the tiwrcdlera begtot Mh 
porter asks how the .Erapenw effietM Mhw 

Emperor asewm, ^ Very hittefc' ' .1' 
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XlwMIitimiiiJitdiimtUa^ A?tanwi^lTj«Uodtii®N<OTadS^ 

«4 liiMid wtaietloiu tjf tfw anpH*. Xmy iM* 

iCOfliMilton )wlw««n ii«w York *fd London, wliwu tto 
NM^ knoMiaidy nOows to liavo lioea odvMiftwWM to 
tIkB '\Utte. We may perhaps venture to my 

whiok oor capital ofl’em to foreign 
akrat aa lively 


tke 
vimiora 
aud hear* 


viaita to normal aahouU 

ing “aetoctiona'' by punila. Sovercigna nowadays are oa- 
paeted to toko interest in what reporters call the educational m- 
atitttliona • of a people, but they might, if they plennid. stop abort 
of laying that they enjoyed all they aaw and heard. 1 bo water- 
wcndka and the gram elevators oi Chicago, and tbe^ Bmiutuigj 
works of Omaha, may excite and rciiay intelligtint curiosity ; luid 
the jpectadb of continuous progress aim uubrukiui proB|ierity must 
be, in general, deeply improssive ; but when it coim^s lo iletHils, the 
imporng public buildings, and tbo exercises ut ilio High ycboolu, 
ae well as the icenery along the Uuo,ap|)eur monotououa. ^ It tho 
Emperor had been taken to bear a cyooked wbwky cawi ” in the 
Dhi&kit Court at Chicago, be wight have gained some notion Jiow 
peaces ” ace sometimes bulLt aud livod in by ** oiiergoiic 
pie. 


cquivttleut is sometimes allowed. Ihit tlie eniperor in bm 'j^alece, 
or Uie inecbaiiic at his Instituto, never goes lower th^ uSM5wn>wy 
or universal history. An Aincrican dopiituiion could not 
comparing ** popular instil utious^* and *• paternal governiHimt In 
their elVects ; but it is easy in addressiug an emperor to iu»ttW 
that both oomn to the same thing, and the enjpei'or can poJitoljr 
concur in this agreeable and compreheusivo estimate of the futlito 
oi* niunkiud. 


THE RAILWAY <;U)AK-a<)OM. 



\j an extension of the Monroe diHitrixie Yauliee'-laiid sUiids for 
Nq]^ America, and oven for America in gou**.i*id, and &»» it is 
perhaps right to call Dom Podro the YauKiio Ihup^ ror.” Tho 
J^m York H«rM, having got on l^hm^-ror, iifitumlly muKes the 
most of him, just us vulgar peuphi are likely to do wi tli an l^-iupross 
heiet Tho reporter delights to write, as bis pyblic iilwo to rcAd, 
4^bout ‘*our Xuiperuil visitor/’ and all hough Dom I’edro choi»eo8 to 
bo spoken to as “ Sir,” he cuunot liolp being .spoken of by the 
biggost words that can bo inailo avaiUiblo. He sUiyod at Now 
Yolk at the Fifth Avon uu Hotel, and ho left the iiuipjw.*^ thfie 
during his visit to California. His prebonce at iliis hotel bad “ a 
mognotic eA’ect on tho public/* and “ the nio-st lavuui^d patron ^ 
could only obtain storage lor hU luggage and the pi-oniiae oi a W1 
an tho parlour. AVe perhspa do Americans injustice in thinking 
that tney attain heights of HuiikcWsiu bi'yoini our rosw;h, 
.and if an Kmperor could bo got to stay at an hotel in l^omlon 
we are not sure that the price of beda might uot be raised, and 
a prollt— in some «vt-cs greatly lujcded— bi5 thus mi'ChiymI lo the 
proprietors. But still tho idea strikes us as new and droll that 
•oven Republicuus should b^s willing to acce[it u shake- down in a 
parlour for the sake of sleepiug under the same ro«»r with Majesty. 
One does this sort of thing willingly at Ijotclswliich arc. deairahio 
head-quarters tor excorsiuus ^loiig lakes or mouutuins, or when 
.a town is filled to overllowing by some iuteresling event. But 
there are plenty of hotels in New York where a room could 
probably have been procured tor less monoy thuu wjjs i»aid tor a 
led in tho parlour, or, to speak occurulcly, the jiromise of h Ijed in 
tho parlour, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The AVia York Ha aid 
jrepn^nts that type of viJgarity wliich is not ushtuued to own 
its^f, sdid it is pr^tttble reading, because we lutvo on tl)i« side of 
the ocean the same fault, but not quite the s.iinc candour. \V hfui tho 
“ Imperial pwty ” has stai'ted, tho reporter bocomes hidigiiant at 
ti w ‘‘roughs” who crowd upou it whemiver the train .slujii*. He 
.seems to forget that tlicse ** roujjli!^ ” only follow the oxwinple ot 
4hsir betters. If they woiv rich, they would Uike bods at iho Pifth 
Avonub Hotel, or as near thei'oUi as possible, and stare at tho “ Lu- 
periol party ” without ti'ouble or scruple of uuy kind. Duo c#f these 
*< rougmi/’ after carel'uUy oxiuuiniug tho Ikuiwror, reuiarked that 
After all be was only a man, and the uiauagcts of the railway wore 
perhaps under the same impression when tiny kept him waiting 
threo-quartors of an hour before starting the train. Tho inventor 
of the saying that punctuality is the ^lolitonci*-*^ of priuc.es did not 
perhaps contmnplato Uiat tho poliumess would bo all on ouc side. 
Happidy on the line to the “Faoitic fcilope/* w-ith its one train per 
day, punctuality is uot i»f so much importance as at Mugby .1 auction. 
BttiuaeeKua tliatthe habit of unpunoliud starting described by earlier 
tmvi^bKS in Aiumica still prevails. A stoauser was annoiuiced lo 
#tart at 2 P.H. An intouojng passenger having Ward what wws 



took tile waniiug, but at 3 iMi. and long aftoi'ward.s tbe steamer 
lyihg appBin5n.tiv immovable at tho wharf. 'i*be manners 
ahd apei^ of Dom {^edro have iutenselv delightod Uio rejKirtor, 
and, no doubt, bis roaders also ; aud, oa the pi*iuciple of promotiug 
dbisipMtert huppbiess of the greatest number, ii few ouqM.^riHvi mid 
anqwDasefi ought to \m kept on, simply that people in geUcml may 
hwto toiuoilubPg to talk about. It liiay nut be plea-saut^ to be an 
.«4puBeivv tMiy more than it is pleasant to be a lion at the Znological 
but .if ihiua wei¥ no wild buiials iu ther'? <*ouid bo 
n» lOiUtoetory holida)' on Xyster Monday. I'here aix* still, we 
beKsve, somo ItopublicAiis to England, nlthough they keep them- 
selves tolerably flJirk. When next they appear on au.v plattunu 



ltou»^ <u^ tiMis toa Cooumttee, certain lui quartor^ay 

' jfM. iu» filiito, wnitiiig to conduct him to such of. the 

pubUe.tostitittdoBs .of Kew York as ho may bo ploasod to visit, 
ly ^ Asptota% tiiiito etmuected witii education and with scioiititic 
4 m 4 IftWy to whieb» ^Vamid ot ^to/' 

Jhe as known to hwte . difOcted.oatiduottB attoutioo^ jjiuperora and 
srt.Xhe only cWs of scxdrty that iuil» coh- 
sttimossd to be iuoanable of Mvblons amntoment. 

^ 1^ e^lties or its 


iMifore wdiich this question c.'iiuti folt iJ self bound by aulhority lo 
hold that when a runii takes ii tu‘kt‘. . with nuidUious on it, lu^ 
lau^t be presiuufd In liuow tbn ronleiil.^ of Jt, and must bo Ixiund 
by them, it \\‘A> admit led lt> be luir.- 4 h to licJd a man liable by the 
li‘rmB w'liich might be iiwei tod iu siuull pnnt niKUi a ticket which 
ho oiilv gels at the last inomeut attcr he hfw paid bis money, and 
when ho is huhtlod out of the place at which ho standi to got his 
ticket by the next C(3mer. and moreover wiicn he Wliovea that ho 
baa made a ctmtract bimling tho Ooaip.my to take him, subject to 
tho orilimu'V condilions of tl\c genoral coutraet, to tho place to 
which he to be conveyed- But still the low was nssuiuod 

to be tiiUH bcttUMl, 

liUf*t >e«ir, however, u Scotch rj;R 4 * came before the House 01 
T.Kn-d» in which the opjjortuiiity w’as takc.n to aj^dya moiro rational 
principle to lhi.s class of cases.* Tho pjia.so]»gcr in that cose took 
a .‘^tiJiiiiiboat. ticket, having on tho iiico of it only the words 
Dublin to Whitehaven,” und on the kick of it a notice that tho 
Oomjainy incurred no Jiubilily fur lo> 5 s, injun, or delay to tbe 
pa^s^•^ger or his lugg.igo, M*Jn‘ jiassiMiger .'.‘.wted that he hod never 
looked at the ticket nor Been the m.‘tice »jn the back of it, no on« 
having dirooteil his atleidbrn to eitlier.^ It was held that the pas- 
senjicr was not bound by tho notice. The contract was coinpLcto 
upon the lace of it, and the passenger, receiving tho ticket iu 
lliAl form, without knowiii;.. of ttuylljing Wyoud, must be token 
to have madrs a controol iioc.ia*duig lu that which was e.v- 
prcs.Hcd and shown lo him. The Dord l^iuinccllor de-scrilwd himscU' 
us aakiug with ^om^» anxiety what wa» liic auihority for tho pvo- 
posititm lliiii a lueinbcr of the public was to bo anpppsed to have 
conlnicted wb alleged by the Cuiupany in that case. Ho coii- 
aidered that no salisfcictory authority was rhown, nml, he Siud. 

“ it is a question simply of cojumoii sciine.” (.’aa it hold fhat 
when ft person i.s entering inti) a conimct cuulaiuing tortns 
which tlr fnido ho iloL*.s not know, lunl ua to which ho 
has rei'cived nf> notice, ho ought to jiiform himsidf upon 
them!*' Jt hcemed impo.‘*^ible lo hol<i thi.s. Lord Chehniford, 
like tie J.oid. UliODaUlor, waa uu.viuu.M lo W referred to the 
iiulhonljes; but none wen* produced eslaWibhiHg that pJ’e- 
sumptjoft of {i.-».'.eut is snilieient. A.'^wout, lie said, is a question of 
ev idcnco, and the a.'-seni mu.‘U }»o given be! uio i he completion of 
tlic cojUiMct, 'J’he t’ompauy uudoiMahes 10 i.-Hrry passeng^ fur u 
certain sum. Tho moment ilie money Iv^r the piissuge is 2 >ttid ftud 
ticce})ted the obligation to couvey arises. U does not roquir« the 
exehiuigs of 11 ticket for the pii-'^’sirgi’-inouey, the ticket being only 
a voucJiVt that the mouoy has been 2*aid. Or, if ft ticket is neces- 
sary lu bind U»o C.k>mpuny, the luoment it is ^'Uvered the oortrae.t 
is 'coiiipleled, before the laussicuger lias bu'l au opportunity of 
reading llm ticket, much more the oiidursemeut. ‘' Itmfty be a 
question whether, if a jiassenger were to n^ad the cndorseuicnt, 
Hud decline to agree to the terms, tho Couq'uuy could t'ofuso to 
take, him as a piujsengcr.” This questiun of Lord llhelmsford de- 
serves ftUentiou. Ho wtis dealing with tho pai-Cicular cas« of a 
ISUmmship Company j but we may apply what be «ud alto to 
lUiilway Companies. You cannot, if }ou would, ubtuift a ticket 
lUitil sliortly before the train starts, uiui aevcral pw-soiw ^ide.s 
yt»iirself are eager lu be servevl. It is practically iiupoifsible <0 
read and cousider, much niivic to conditious, whether 

printed on the fiiee or on the back of a ticket. Y*our choice is that 
or nothing. We ussiune that, as regards Hftilwuy Ooiufaaies, tho 
Legislature has limile<l tiieir power to impase couditiuiis its to jjfts- 
seng^iTs' luggage ; but we have mentiuued a case in wliich a condi- 
tion was imported, ainl tho judge, who held hiuiilelf bound to givo 
etiecl to it, uevortheless i*xpresH<*d dearly hia opiaioa that the 
jMifcScnger was allowijil no optiuii in the luaiter. Wo all know 
liom our own experionc-o that thirt judge was right, iiiich condi- 
tions, if liny, as ure proj^er lu Imj imposi d on p-irtseugers nijglit to 
be settled by sumo geaei'a! atithority and coUi^piimously exhibited. 
A lilUc of the space devoted to etdebruting the virtucft of |illls aod 
piddes might udvautageoudy be used to uiform pas«ei)giMa pf what 
they ought to kuuw. ** A ticket,’’ wild Lord Hatherlcy, in tho 
Hcotoli cftto, “ is in reality imthii^^ more than a receipt far the xnoufty 
which has been jiaid. * It would bo well, , we think, that a tid&et 
should he nothiug mure. 

Tills ISriutcb case has been folio wed lately in Uie OcMOUMPli 


Divisiou at Westmiutoter ou a questiou as to pusseimf a ln|^»go 
lell at A railway slutiou find loi>t. it is usual, aa to 

receive Inggago ut what is called a“ douK-touni/' giving A 
tor it auu chaining 2(k tor kaaping u. This buiivie.^ .1^ it ob- 
sarvad, ia sejikurate from the catiyutg bufthiesa of the xaUwaya, ftud 
the Ooiupftuuift, so fiir a» we know, iiitight impoto 
jtboypleato thoao whd deposHIuggago with them, ^vidccl 
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they make a elenr ayrivnient. Thf' ticket in the caae lately decided 
IjAil ou it tlio wiirds “ See lliick,’' olid on the back waa" a notice 
that the Cump:m\ would iK)t ho ILahlo for lost propert}^ beyond 
the value of lo/. Now, if tho dork who received tho money 
and delivered tho tiolcet had statid to the depositor that which was 
printed on tlio hack of the ticket, and he, understanding tho con* 
<lition, had dopositi'd his projw'vty, he would have been bound by 
it. in this case the primary object of the ticket ivnpoars to be 
to ensure delivery id' the article to tho right jhtsou. The depositor 
might think that all ho had to do was to get the ticket and put it 
sately into his poclut.and if so, he might bo excused for nut 
noticinir tho wonts “ Sec tkic.k upon it; and accordingly the jury 
found that ho did not. iiolici* tho words, and that ho was not guilty 
of negligence in not noticing them. Thus the case was thought to 
couio within tho principle c.'^irtblisbcd in tho llunse of Jyirds. A 
cvmtract of “ bailimuit/^ as tho law calls it, was coiiipletcd in 
oitiiiiftry tenua unless it could bo uiado out that tho bailor 
had entered into any special contract. 

The conclusion arrived at in this case is opposed to that of the 
pamo Court iu a siruilur case decided fourteen years ago. In that 
also a lady deposited a bag, containing wearing upparel and 
jewelry of the value of 201 ., at the cloak-rnoiu of tho Soutli- 
^istern Kail way Company at Tiuiidon Bridge station, receiving for 
it a ticket and paying 2 ( 1 . There was printed on the hack of the 
ticket a notice that “ The Company will not be responsible for any 
package exceeding tho value of ib/.” Tho lady applied for her 
bog on tho evening of the day oil which she deposited it, but the 
bag was not forthcoming, Jiaving been delivered by mistake to a 
wrong person. Tin* Company nlVerwanU obtained it and for- 
wards It to the lady, but, oir'exaiiiination, a gn?at part of the 
jowelry it had contained was missing, it uppeai*ed in evidence 
that there was a large placard posted up in the cloak-room con- 
taining a printed notice similar to that on the back of the ticket 
which the lady had received; but she shitcd that she did not see 
this notice, and she was not examined as to wliether she had read 
tho notice on the back of tho ticket. The ( Jourt under these circuiii- 
stancea hold that tho plaiuiilVmust hu eonsidt'.red to have known 
tho tonne imiKisod by tho defendants in accordance with thia 
iiotico, and to have conformed to them.** The defendants having 
used all reasonable means to give kTiowledge to the depositors, and 
amoD^t them to tho plaintiff, of the terms on which they received 
deposits, and the plaiiililf, knowing that there, were special terms, 
and what they were, or having tho means of knowing what they 
were, chose, said tho Court, to make tho depnaiu It will be oV)- 
served that, even if the plaintiff had stated liiut she had not road 
tho notice ou the back of the ticket, the deifn^i >n would have been 
the same, for tho Court said that she either knew or had the means 
of knowing the terms of deposit. “ In a contract of biiilmeiit tlio 
bailee may impose whatever terms ho ohuosei», if Jio give.s notice 
of them and the bailor has tlio meatis of knowing them, and 
if he then chooses 1o make tho huilmeiit ho is IkmiiuI 
by them.” Wo nro quoting from tho judginent of Lord 
Chief Justice Erie, who further said that tlii.*i was not a 
earrier*H contract, and tho doltiidaiifs weie at liberty to 
make any contract they pleased, and the rea.sonableiieKs ot the 
terms would be an irrelevant inquiry. But. ho added, ** Consider- 
ing tho nature of tho accommodation, tho condition a] pears to me 
very reasonable." Three other judges concuiTed in this judgment, 
and it is interesting to note the vuiiuii.<) reasons which they gave. 
Qno of them roniaiied that the plaiulili' in her ev idence did not 
ieny tliat she did road tho terms, or that ^ho know they were 
there. Another judge would have vvi.*>ljcd that the iiolice liad 
been on tho face rather than on llio back of tho ticket. But, siiid 
ho, “ a person could hardly put it into his pocket <»r take it out of 
his pocket without seeing tliut there was pri tiling upon it," That 
being so, and it being plitiiily e.vpre‘«sed, there was such an im- 
plied assent as would coiLstituto a contract. I'his judge also 
thought that tho Umitation uf liability v\a» reasonable. 

In tho recent case the same ('onipany were defendants, and they 
no doubt think it hord that, although they have adopted the addf- 
tionsi precaution of printing “ tSee Back ’ upon tlieir tickets, their 
liability is now greater than it was. Tho plaintiff stated iu his 
evidence tliat he looked upon tlie tieki't lui a mere n.'ceipt, and that 
bo knew nothing of its contents ; mid tho jury found that this was 
true, and further that the plaintiff had not been guilty of any 
negUgonco in being unaware of tho contents of the ticket or 
the existence of a placard containing the same notice. There i.s, 
indeed, this ilifTorence between tlio two ca.se.s, that in the former 
tho plaintiiV was not asked whether she laid rend the notice, 
whereas in tho latter the plaintiff stated that lie had not road it. 
Ono of the iadges in the former case expressed the opinion that 
the plaintiff renUy had read the notice, and that her counsel at the 
trial had relied on a view of tho law which tho Court overruled. 
'But, be this as it may, the Court dealt with the supposition that 
hbu had not read the ^notico i for the judges said that she either 
knew or had the moans of knowing tho terms of the deposit. It is 
perhaps another aspect of the same change of public fading which 
makes Mr. Disrooh Premier that judges now demand less intolli- 
geiice and activity of mind from travellers than they used to do. 
‘'itettand be stupid " might las taken as the motio of our age. 
How CuU an oflicer in a marching regiment be expected to look at 
the back of a ticket which he takes for a vovogu across tho Irish 
Chnxmel? liow can any gentleman be expected to look at the 
^ bade of ii ticket which he takes at ach>'ik-rooiu for a portmanteau? 
^' Jt is true that fourteen ywrs Hgo a lady was expected to do this ; 
^ hut ladiOBi, os a rule, if not more intelligent, are more curious than 


gentlemen. Wo are reminded of one of l)ic 1 miia%idiaiMM wha 
declared with much disgust that he had aomethilit(^bettw 'to do 
than thinking. Nobody now con be expected to waste Us Um in 
reading the back of any ticket which he gets at a ntilway station, 
evou if the tickot has *^ Se9 Bock " upon tnn faeo of it. fim Court 
in this case, os iu many othem, made cunvenient use of the jury, whorf 
hod found that tho plaintiff was not negligent in not knowing the* 
terms of deposit, in tho former case the Court, being both judges 
and jurymen, liold that tho plaintiff either knew or ought to liavo 
known the terms. Tho moral of tho rmnit decision is tnat reading 
is a daugoTous accomplishment which had better be forgotten 
when wc enter a railway station. Whore ignorance gets damages 
Tis folly to Ijo wise. If you cannot keep your eyes and mind inac- 
tive, look out among the advertisements for the partioular quack 
medicine most suitable to your complaint. 

Tho decision of the House of Lords has, wo think, been generally 
approved. Kailway and Steamboat Companies had gone so fiir in 
iiii posing conditions on travellers who had no option as to accept^ 
ing thorn that it liecame ne(!essary, as Lord Chief Justice Erie was 
fond of saying, “to have recourse to common sense." But the 
Application of this principle to the cloak-room at a railway station 
demands cunsideraiiou, l^causo tlie liability, whatever it may be, 
whicli tho Company incurs by keeping such a room, is not a 
liability as earners. It may 1)4$ conceded that under Sir William 
Erie’s presidency the Court of Common Picas was generally aver8«» 
to « nlarging the rosponBibility of Kailway Companies^ and u many 
respects the advance made since that time has been improvement. 
We (iocidedly think that the conditions which Kailway and Steam- 
boat Ouinpanios may impose on passengers should bo regulated by 
stAtuto, ami that it is absurd to suppose that a jpaaseiiger in tbie 
hurry of departure can o.\erciso an intelligent judgment in tho 
matter. Nor would it be unreasonable to make some general regu- 
lations as to cloak-rooms. 


THE KOYAL ACWDEMY. 

II. 

F JRSUINQ the practice of previous years, wc shall attooipt 
to give an analysis uf the coutonts of the Exhibition ac- 
cording to thu Hubjects. W^o will begin with those exceptional 
pictun s, now happily on tho increase, which, without being prt>- 
cisfly ideal, are soniethiug moro than leal — pictures which after 
some sort embody noble thought, and show man iu his higher 
aspects, whether it be man individiuilly as seen in biography, or Col- 
lectively as portrayed in historv. In judging of Uie merits of thia 
elasM of art it may lie well to remembtn* the qonditious to which it 
lias to conform. Ail wi*ilers ore agreed that a ceftain remove ftom 
common nature is imperative, and yet so cloao must each bgure be 
to niituiv, that the painter abandons at his peril the living model 
even for a moment. Wo fancy that in the present day there Is 
not iiu artist of murk who w^oulil venture to paint without the life, 
though it used to be said of ( >\ orbeck that hu trusted to his inward 
Honse. Certain corolbtrios follow almost os a matter of course. The 
drapery can Hcarcely be that of the cottage, and yet seldom quite 
th.’it of the forum ; the chiaroscuro is all the better when removed a 
little from the liglit uf common day ; as fur chronology, it is well 
when tlio mind can be thrown from the immediate present into the 
middle or remote distances of iimo. Some of our English painters 
have of late adoptiul so imsgiuativc a mood that the present Ex- 
hibition serves to cootirm these fundamental principles. 

Mr. Arniitage, in ihejiindraped, life-size tigure of Phryne (909), 
challenges coui^Mirison with the greatest of Grecian artists. 
Apelles, in his most famous picture, the “ Venus Anadyomene," 
is Huid to have taken I’hiyne as his model ; and Praxiteles, it is 
supposed, in the Uuidian Venus, copied from the same original. 
It IS probable, lor moro reasons than ono, that the Greek pmtuio 
and btalnc. — both destroyed — were nude, aa is the picture be- 
fore UH. The roplica of tho Venus of Unidos in the Vatican baa 
been ill modern times half draped in bronze, a proceeding which 
vvu hnvo never heard spoken of othcjrwise than with contempt and 
reprohuiion. Mr. Armitage has not been oblivious of ancient pre- 
cedent. rbryne is on the hcashore ; her draperies are at her feet ; 
slio is preparing for a plunge into the blue waves. The style is 
something more than modern; on the other hand, it cannot be 
accused of the suit modelling of flesh which distinguished Praxi- 
teles. As to Apelles, Keynblds conjectured that in his master- 
works, did tbev exist, “ wo should And the ligures as correctly 
drawn as in the Joiocoon, and probably coloured like Titian. 
This “ Phryne " is better drawn than coloured. The picture is one 
of tho very few which come up to the high and austere standard 
of Continental schools. To au inferior order belongs on undrapod 
girl, “ After the Dance " (927), hy Mr. Alnia^^Tadenia. 

“ A talaota’s Kace " (943), by ^Ir. Poynter, A.R.A., is the most 
uncompromising adaptation firom antique sculpture and Heoaia- 
saucu iminting that wo have seen for many a day. Ihe well'* 
known story fans been closely followed. AUdant^ her 

iathors behest of marriage distasteful, made it a oondiiien, Ming 
swift of foot, that her suitors should compete with belt in puhUo 
race : those that failed were to be killed, an4 only he who outsped 
hershouldwedher. After many had perisheoi thim OMM forwm^ 
at last Meilaniun, favoured by Venus with three golden uptiee* 
liuriug tile course he dro{^ them one after anotter, 4uid 
Atttlaotai being charmed by their beautyi eeuld not 
Mopping to pick (hem up. This is the monient ohuiieo^ JktilMiv 
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Vj no means gmoefal, is in the act of bending to ,,tbe ground, 
'vrhile Meilanion in hot pursuit is within a figure’s leogth of his 
prise. Mr. Pojnter has arranged his composition into tnree parts, 
distinct, yet connected in action. On the left is a group of eager 
spectators come to witness the contest. It is scarcely an accusation 
to say that Iw far the best figure has been taken from Michael 
Angelo's roof of the Sistine. The centre of the ooroposiiion is 
occupied by as masterly a tigaro as was ever seen in an Knglish 
Academy — that of Meiianion ; rapid nioveniout auiimtes every limb, 
and possesseii indeed the whole torso. Moreover, as is always found 
in the best antique sculpture — and the figure has much that is 
sculpturesque — this athlete, when thrown into rapid and headlong 
motion, preserves a perfect equilibrium ; the linos nod proportions 
fall into almost geometric symmetry; and so completely is the 
figure under the control of voiitioa, that even in this last extroraity 
of strife there seems the possibility of repose. This was a guronj* 
ing principle of the tJreoKs. Yet our Knglish Arodeniician can 
scarcely take full <;rcdit for absolute creation. There is at least 
one figure in the Elgin frieze, there are sundry running or dancing 
figures in Italian museums, also figures of Athletes and Discoboli 
from which he may have compiled — we do not say copied. Mr. 
Foynter, it must be admitted, has so well assimilated his luatorials 
OS to make them hero in the aggregate his own. Atalanta, the 
third Olid most important member in the composition, is a break- 
down in more senses than one. She stoops to pick up the golden 
apple— a must difiicult attitude — and it h;ia been justly ()bsf>rve.d 
that, were she to rise, she would knock her head thro»igh 
the gold frame of the picture ; yet the same objection might be 
urged against The Death of Prooris,” by Pien) di Oosimo, in the 
National Gallery. Hut, in an art point of view, a more anp.ardon- 
ablo fault is that the figure becomes a confused heap of anatomies 
and dnaperics, that all breadth in masses, all distinctive emphasis 
in line, are absolutely lost. Strange also to say, calculate by 
historic stylos, not less than twenty conturied intervoue between 
the suitor and his captive, although they are within lesd than Un 
seconds *)f tMveh other; in other 'words, the picture pas.‘^-s within 
the space of a few square feet from the age of l*hidi;is to the 
eighteenth century of Italy and France. Thus from what lias bet;n 
Bind it will appear that three distinct epochs are brought to- 
gothor — the Greek, or G rieco-llomau, the Italian Uenaisaaiicc’, and 
the Modern. It must bt; confessed that the problem to bo solved 
was most dillicult ; and it must also bo admitted that the wHirk, 
whatever may be its niislakea, does honour to the English schoul. 
Some few weudo-claesic compositions may be briefly noticed, such 
as ** The Nursling of the Muse,” a repulsive abortion by Mr. F. 
l^ckcrell (972), and Pallas Athene and the Ilerdanian^s Doga” 
(496], by Jiriton Jlivicro, an utterly mistaken composition which may 
recall a criticism on a pictiu'o of Jialuara, the Angel, and the 
Ass. The artist, it was remarked, was an angel when he painted 
the ass, and an ass when ho painted the angel ; and so here of 
Pallas Athene and the dogs. Mr. Harrison hua endowed “ Alecto ” 
(^7) with metallic wings evidently of Dnuumageiu luamifaeturo. 
The drawing of tho figure, indeed the treatment of the whole pic- 
ture, is direful. 

It is always interesting to observe, either in England, Franco, 
Germany, or Italy, tho attempts, nio.stly uiisatislactory, which 
ore raado in these modern times at religious art. The in- 
spiring faith has cicpartcd, and y<‘t faith is not always found 
to be in itself suflicient; take, for instance, Mr. Tlerberts im- 
potent figures ‘‘Judith” (578) and “Mary Magduleuo” (584). 
Each stainls at too great a distance from imtuTo, and the 
vital principle of a sound mind in a sound body has been 
so completely set at nouglit that we arc sure no Insurance 
Company in the world would hike those lives at any prcniium. 
Besides, tho Teligiou.s sentiment here and elaovliero becomes a 
negation ; all that is po.sitivo has been eliminated, so that tho pfT- 
sonality left is little more th.'in passivity verging on nonentity. Mr. 
Gooditllhas sometimes erred in this ‘direction, yet “Tho Holy 
Mother ” (182) will be generally accepted as a reverential embodi- 
ment of religiou.s tJiought. But tho Infant— by far tho Ixittcr part 
of the group — might equally well servo for a secular composition. 
The colour, though pure, is over-pale ; tho general ntyle is tlmt of 
the popular but pas-sionloss Sassoferrato. Mr. T<ong s enticing Pool 
of “ Jlethosda” (891) may bo aasigned to the school of Gunlo, 
or of u hitor decadence. Tho composition is so little of a sacred 
character, that it might almost bo mistaken for a mutual con- 
sent to commit suicide by drowning. It is true that tho 
principal figure, a mother with a child in her arms, turns up 
her eyes ; but so did tho mother in tho Niobo group. By far 
the finest study is that of an old woman lying on her back, 
soon at an anglo of sharp foreshortening. Tlio idomical subject 
has been treated in quite an opposite spirit by Mr. iCubi;rt Bateman 
(30); here wo have not only the Pool, not only the awaiting 
sick, but a full-winged angel stepping down marble stairs to move 
. tho waters. The suspicion will be that the artist has looked over- 
much at German engraving from Dusseldorf, though we do not 
kappon to recall among them this special subject. Tho lack of 
colour and decisive chiaroscuro woidd also tend to tho samo con- 
dusion* Tho painter hae, however, well thought out his subject, 
and the execution, without ostentation, serves simply to give ex- 
pression to the idea. 

Six John Gilbert brinffl us to histoiy in ** Riobard II. Resigning 
the Crown to fiolingbroke ” (165). The crown is handed across a 
small central table with due solranity, and a bishop and ministers 
of state stand in solemn waiting. The eomposituin is deliberately 
jymmetrie ; the eohnir^ as is bwtual with this master^ is deep and 


golden. “ Orusaders.*’ a medley (139) the same srrisi^ recalls 
the colour and the impetuous action of Rubens in the 
battle on a bridge in Munich ; but it does not remind us of the 
studious design and accurate drawing of Da Vinci in ** The Battle 
of the Standard.” Mr. Hart, wo presume, most take rank amoitf 
historic painters, inasmuch as he depicts the children of Charies 1. 
with their caretakers at “ Dinner-time at Fenshurst in the year 
1655” (153). The pcrfomuiDce lice rather beyond the reach of 
criticism. Artists hare been known to mingle with the crowd in 
order to profit by the observations passed upon their works. Mr. 
Hurt should be cautioned against un ordeal which might prove 
pidnful. Though wo see him here in. his most seiious mood, ho 
provokes arausemont; a lady was heard to exclaim os her eye 
caught ODo of the Royal children, “ O that hideous little object 1 ’* 

“ The genro of history,” though a term more lYench than !’ng- 
Ih^h, is usefully applied to certain picturesque byplays, wherein 
humanity is somewhat merged in draperies and occt'ssiries. Mrs* 
E. M. Wards “ Newgate, date 1818 ” (120), affords a ikvoarable 
example of the style. Mrs. ]<]lizabeth Fry is here seen in one of 
her visits to Newgate prison ; the gaolers liavo opened the door, which 
reveals a crowd “ of half-naked women struggling together for front 
situations with the utmost vociferation." The biographer, who was 
au eyo-witnes!!, adds that “ she felt us if she were gomg into a den 
of wild beasts.” Mrs. Fry, as wo were accustomed to see her some 
fifteen years later, stands calm ; she ever possessed her soul in 
peace. ' But the picture lacks somewhat of the supreme dignity 
and command which doubtless were a secret of her power in the 
conflict with evil. It may be objected also that the Quaker greys ere 
a little gay. The works of Mr. Alma-Tadema this year deal IcM 
with man than with realistic accessories. Mr. E. M. Ward has 
certainly not changed his style for the better since tho time when 
he rallied himself to tho dignity of an historic painter by scenes 
from the suilerings of Marie Antoinette. Oertamlj the picture 
now before us, “A Year after tho Battle ” (239), is little elm than 
picturesque genre. In the same category must be placed Mr* 
Guw's animated Hceue, “ The Relief of Leyden ” (381). tho figures 
are eminently life-like, as if depicted ou the spot by an actual 
; but somehow the art is comparable, not with a page 
from history, but with a paragraph from “ Our Own Uorre- 
spondent.” 

The speakers at the annual dinner on Saturday last threw out 
s(»mii scattered comments on the Exhibition which are worth re- 
cording. Tho President stated that the works bent in this year 
reached the unprf;ce<ientcd number of 5,025. “ Wo could,” he 
continued, “hang only 1,500”; that is, not quite one picture 
for every three tendered. This painful state of things, fraught 
with disappointment to more than' three thousand artiste and 
their frioiulH, does not, wo are sorry to say, admit of easy 
remedy. Tho existing w'alla cannot witli mivantago bo iiiort) 
crowded than they aro ; and to add to tho present suite of rooms 
is all but a structural impossibility. Moreover, iJie outside public 
feel that ten galleries and a lecture-room all devoted to pictures, 
together with throe halls dedicated to sculpture, already suflicieniJy 
tax their time and strength. Also, it is not unreasonably thought 
that 1,500 works cons lit uto a telerably fair represenUitiun of th© 
talent and produce of the year; and it certainly is to Im fbared 
that, if numbers oro augmented, the standaid of morit will bo 
deteriorated. Much, however, depends on fairne-ss of selection, 
and tho charge has long been modo that interest prevails 
over merit One iuferenco to be drawn fnmi tbo over- 
growing multitude of .siippHcante knocking at the door for 
entruuci! is that the power and importance of the Academy 
are year by year increasing, and this condition of things becomes 
all the more rtunarkablu when wo consider the constant multiplica- 
tion of what miglit Im^ deemed competing exhibitions. The 
Academy gathers strength by windfalls, such as legacies; thus, 
during the present year iliere accrues the bequest under Ohantrey's 
will, estimated at an uniuial sum of 3,000/., to be ex^iended in the 
purchase of “ works of tine art of the highest merit in painting and 
sculpture.” The President's comment theivon is significant of th© 
monetary relationsliips subsisting between artiste and dealers. 
“ Tho Gouncil,” said fciir Francis Grant, “had hoped to purchase 
some pietuivs out of the Exhibition, but they found to their rt^gret 
that the dealers had been beforehand, and had alivady secured every 
pictui'e which they thought worthy of purchase.” This does not 
open a hopeful prospect of tho early commencement of “ a national 
collection of British art.” Tho speeches at tJie dinner W'ire not 
without gist. Sir Jaunts Paget contrived to give fi’eahness and 
ineuning to tho throadbiiro duality of “ Science and Art.” Men 
of scienco lunl men of art, ho observed, “ study nalurt* from difienmt 
and distant points of view, yet both may gather and display tho 
evidences of the same truth ; for surely the principlo of beauty 
wbich the artist seeks, and tho princij^Ie of order which tho man 
of science senrebos out, are alike tho issue of divino law maintain- 
ing all things in mutual fitness.” To these aphoristic words may 
bo added Mr. Disraeli's glowing prophecy of immortality for 
British artists. The Premier claimed pre-ciuiuently for th© English 
RAhonl « originality ” ; “ and where there is originality there wil^ 
The sap always rises, the spirit always is pre- 
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be immortality, 
sent*' 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

T he two-yeor-old running of 1S75 was so contradictonr that^ 
of by far tho larger proportion of tho candidates for Two 
Thousand honours, it might hayo been said a few days ago that 
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one was pretty n^arlr as good ae another. The best perforaim of 
the season Trere either not entered ibr the great inree»yQW-oki 
race at Newmarlcet, or were placed Aors (h combat by some unfor- 
tunate caaualty. The names of Skylark, the Mineral ctdt, Fomose, 
and Springfield are missing Aa>m‘^ the list of nomiuationa, and 
Petrarch, who won the Middle Park Plate with un|iurallelod ease, 
met with some accident which caucted lus prt'paration to be in- 
terrupted at a critical moment. Even had rarneso boon entered, 
hi® infirmity, which steadily Increases with age, AV4>uld have 
eilectiiaUv prevented liim from winning; but the presence of 
iSkylni'k and the Mineral colt would have relieved the lirat of tho 
great three-yeaiMild mcc® of the year from any appearance of 
mediocrity. If we look at tho antecedents of fbn fourteen com- 
petitor® who came to the poet on Wednesday Just, wo aJiiill find 
that, a® far as the luiijority of them were »*.onrerned, and of eourso 
excluding Petrarch, the nu*®! natural course Jbr a person in search 
t>f the w'inmjv would have lH>en to put their namos in a hut, and 
depend cm the first ho might happen to tlraw out. There were 
Irt^rd Falmouth's pair, Givat 'foin aud Feitcrlock. Last year 
flic former ran once, and was healeii by Twino the iMaiden, autrihw 
year he lia.H run once also, aud ha** lH>en be. den by Wild Tt>mmy. 
Tho latter sippo.irwl in public on six occasion® 1 :ls 1 sc^ison, but w/ia 
only succi‘s»i'id oneo. lie was be.ateu by KAlei<luscu|N% Twine 
Tho Plaideii, and other hoi*i-«o®; but in his .soliiary winning 
race ho managed to beat Wihl Tommy, tin this running 
he would be superior to hi® sUblo o«mipnnion ( iroat Torn. 
Jlut, despite the defeat of tho latter the week before 
tho stable rruitiniiod to rowwise the utmost confidence in him, and 
averred that 1l\e Two Thousiiiid would show the liionnial to have 
been nil wixnig. Xiuo tinio® out often, when a h..»r®e is beaten he 
is beaten on hi® iiifrit®, and his .siibscrjitent ])eribrniaiKv^ tail to 

i uslifj tho excuses which are often ini]»rovisj*-il in explmation of 
lis failure. 'I’ueu W€j come to the Vmnch pair, ('iiiuembertand M. 
de Fliguy. The tw'o-year-old ruiiniug of ihi* former wji® .■<*> indif- 
ferent that la* .uav be paas^xl over wit liout further comnient; but 
the latter e.uued .some bort of repiilatioii a.H a .sound honewt li4>r.st' 
who was thon.'bt nipable ot lUuUiug improxeineiit. 'fhuugh he 
xvas only ;'mvv >s.ul in thi-ee 4)iiL of eleven raros, liis lliree victories 
wereganicvl i.ver fair pcvf.rtnorji, <nc\\ as l»eironp<;ct, Hay Wynil- 
baui, lud llelleui.-*t ; and xxlu-ii ho beaten be wa.s 

bcahjii in good coinpanv by iSkylavk, lauly Mostyu, uu'l on thivc 
occasioas by lii the aijtuiiiu be. wem, oil', aud in tlie 

Middle F.irlv Fiale, \vh<*re however he had the full penalty In 
i-W-rry, he wa-^ evver ciui.'jpicuonfl ; but, on thewhol*- he had a wear- 
and-tbmr iipi'cannco which gaxe In'* frieud.s a " rtaiu amount of 
couhcleiicis lu dii; prospects oi bi.s lluet'-veiir'old (vn^oer. Hosinuiito. 
n roarer, and K i.scal, who ran live without attracting liu 

notice of the judge, may b<^ passed over, while sve lake note 
of the duiug.s ul ivjtleidoscope. This son of Speculum wa.s 
a very unc»*rt.tiii horse hast year, and had lui not won his last 
oiigsgem -nl .11 Newmarket against a good iield ho would hard ly 
have b»‘eii promoted to the ]K»sitioi\ Ji«i luis occupitMl niiioiig tho 
Two Thous.iml fiivoiiriles. lie was nowliei'e in the Middle Park 
Plate; 1 i*j ^vjuh beatt*n by ilrigsr lk»y in a imitcii at even weights; 
lie. was iM'filcii ill the IVoy Sittikes at StocUbridgi* by Uelro.spiMJt 
and llelleui'^t .i.s well as by the winner Margarita, and in the 
VN'oodcute .St.ilie.s at Kp.soiu by Ji.iy WyudliHui, leather .'ljirHt,and 
^’hnroii. Oil ilu* other liai^d, he deteated Fed (Jr^iss Knight, 
la'Viint, un<l llelleui?4t at JSaiidown Park, and the lirst named of 
this trio, as well as FetfCMloc.k, Juliii.s ( hosur, and Father Claret 
in the Prendergast Stake® at >iewmarket ; but it must be obfecrvoil 
tliat on this ot-earion th« moderate daughter of Scoitish Chief and 
(bmg got Within half a length td' him. Ibidoubtcdly a luu'so 
with II tine turn of speed, but with ♦piestionablo staying powers, 
tho son of Speculum had, in our opinion, .smaU public credentials 
To justify Ilia lieuig placed above the ruck of Uio Two 'rhoiisand 
oivudidat*s. Kwvj Death won two races out <>f seven, but beat 
ncithing of impinLancc bhvo lied (IJross Knight. Coltucss juin}icd 
into fame by winning tho Now Stakes at Asc«it iigaimt .a li*ild 
which afterward® wua shown to be of indillVrent quality, but Iiu 
positively declined to repeat the ]>c-rforinancn on any futiiiv 
occasion. At tho Craven Meeting this year ho was re- 
ported to bo luucb iui proved, and bis luoks wero certainly 
in his favour; but ho failed to make Ovoii tho show of ji 
tight against Croat Tom and Wild Tommy. Julius Cw-sar was 
.'mother hero of a solitary virtory in iS75> but Cli.iron won tlireo 
out of seven races, aud twice defeated Julias Cjosar, bo®idj,v. 
disposing of Father Claret and Bella. Fathisi* Claret to 

make <;onliJbion still more confounded, beat Kiileidvocope at tStock- 
brldge ; and thus, in the case of at least a moiety of the Two 
'J’housand runners, it would seem hopeless, on their two-year-old 
running, to give the preference to one over another. 

Finally, there was Petrarch, whose running could not be in and 
out, for thoeimplc reason that he only appeared in public on one ooea- 
Hion last season. That single engagement, the Middle Park Plate, 
he carried olF in a stylo that has never boon surpassed ; and though, 
,pi®t a® one swallow does not make a summer, so one roco is not 
always a siillicient Uet of tho real meritaof a rnceliorsu, yet what 
be bail to do no horse that over was ibaled could havo done bettor, 
[jooking, too, at the history of tho Middlo Park Plato, we liod 
that it luisi hardly ever been won save by a horstj of dis- 
tinguished ability ; and, lookiug at the iippcarnuce of Petrarch, 
at his breeding, aud ai the racing powers of most of the progeny 
of Xioiira, it was only reasonable to riasuiue Umt ho was the 
hrt/k of bit year, and to uphold lain as such, till the time came wW 


he should prove bimselTinidesefviaff of hispoiritias. Hm ]rabUa 
eertainly were prepared to tmt intj^itly to Petfsisb at^bw vi* 
presentative ia the great throe^yeai^olil raoes, but the oewe of. hie 
sale shook tbeir contidence. There is always a pniijudioeegeuMit 
horses which ore sold ont of a Htable shortly befm a jgnat. rae^ 
and wo tliink in tlio majority of cases the prejudice is just It is 
felt that au owner of racehorses who has for years aimed ai the 
highest prizes of the Turf Would not be likely to let the cheaoe 
slip out of his liugera just whun his prospects were most promising. 
It is felt also that the buying and selling of horses ia \’ery often a 
conllii't of .shrewd wits, !ind that the seller generally kiiows more 
than the buyer. Tho price paid for Petrarch was so enormous- 
ton lh4m:i.iiid guinoAs, wo bidiove — as to be considered in itself a 
high t4*‘4tinioi]y to his merit® ; Imt then, on tho otlusr hand, high- 
prico4l horse® havo 4)fl.cu aigiiiilly failed to return their purcJiawj- 
mouey to their new owners. Kangaroo wu.'* sold for twelve tliousand 
guinea®, and never won a race aftcrwiuds ; and many similar in- 
stance® will readily recur lo tho rocolloetiou of racing-men. Cer- 
tainly, from the luomont it was known that Petrarch had 
changOil hand®, his ]K:)'«itiun was shnkem in Iho market; and even 
had all gone wtdl with him, it ia prob.ible that he would never 
hav4s linril}' rii-ostablished himsi-lf in public favour until lie had 
caiTioii Ids new colour® to victory. But things did not go well 
with the son of lionl CMifiien and Laura. Only a few weeks ago 
he was .stopped in hi® work for sexiu'iil days by an accident, and, 
according to all precmlcnt, a pr4»parati4)n tliu® Buddenly interrupted 
within a month of a big race could not under any ciroumstaxices bo 
sucoessfully comphilcd. 11 is stable coiupaiiion Kalctdoscopo, whoso 
bp4i(Ml it was thuu^dit would oimble Ijini t4i got home first in a 
moderate lUdd, .spccilily .'‘iipplantcd him in tho niavkut, and, though 
the supporter® of IVtrarcli still clung to him for thu Derby, his chance 
for the 'I'vvo Thousand was abandoiU'd fus hopoU'sa. lu the Uraven 
week Folrarciiand Knleidoacope were gallop4jd together, and the re- 
sult was to tixtinguish tho last gleam of ho}»e that thoforinor could 
he got riMiily by the Two Thousand 1 Ivy. It ciime to Ihi®, that hi® 
iiaiim wu® includcMl among the doubtful starter®; and when at 
huigth it was known that lie whs going to run, it wa.® understood 
that he was only going to conq'wite for the s.qke of some bets that 
iuul been laid as to his starting, and an almost unknown 
jockey Wii.s selected to ride him. 'flni.s up to the very^ last 
inoiuent Pel lurch rinnained dt.^regnnled, while the battle f«»r 
favouriti.'tm wu.s earrieil oil between IL’eai Tom, dcspiUi his 
Kumnia} ilLartler, KaUdd().'*ci>po, Charon, .Inliu.-i Ca'-nur, and Cliicis, 
the hisl-nanuMl bcini: pu.''lu‘d to tho front on i)io principle, wo sup- 
po.-<e. that a very moderate lior.se i® wurtli su[»poning in a very 
moderate held. 

NVjjctlier the luxuriou® iiinovation.s of grand staiidp, rnrre.*^!!- 
niont-room.s, and tlio like, now in progre.-*® nt Nevviimrket, will 
work a change in thuM* good old siinpl43 virtue® of puniiluatil y utuI 
prc‘ci.sioii f4)r wliieh tho fanious lle;ith Ini* b'^en :'0 noiowned, wti 
know not; but e^-rt.'iin it i® tlmt last Wedin-.silay there was an un- 
wirnted delay in weigdiing out and dertpHtching to iho post tho 
foiirtet'U runner.®. It whs ne.irly lifloen miimU*® afltir tho ap- 
pointed lime when Llu^y formally ciune under the control of tho 
start4M*, and then the tract ioasU4:&.s of (-Shici.^ F-till fiirthor cUikayctl 
the commence merit of thu r.u'e. Whe^n the Hag did fall no com- 
pkiiiit could bti urged against I he iViirn^iss of ihu start., and indoiid 
oil the Newiu-arkel couvr^o thero can bo no excuse for thosii 
irregularities to wliich we are accnatointMl ul other places. .As »oi>n 
:w they had fairly got into their stride Oamembort rushud lo 
the front, to luukc, lliu ruuniug for hi® stable companion 
jM. do FJigny, and he managed lo luaiutaiu hi® lead ft»r nearly 
half a mile. But after the tii.st hall-iiiilo the race was over ; 
for direetly Petrarch xvii® .allowed to take thu lead, he took it with 
such ctfect as never lo siilfcr iiriy of liis antagonists to approach 
him. lie never liad to bu ridden, for nothing ever gut uear 
enoug’-h to challenge him ; but, piiisuing Urn even tenor of nis way, 
he .s.ailcd along down tlie Abingdon hiU, and reacbed the 'winning- 
post, without having onco been called upon, throe lengths in 
advance of Julius Omsar. So ovidmit was it to tho jockeys en- 
gaged in tho nice that IVlrarch h.ul it at his mercy at tuiy point, 
that probably few of them seriously por®everod after a certain 
|M)int. Wo think, Iiowov'T, that Juliu.® Uiosar was entitled on his 
merits to second lionours, though some w'oro of opinion that, 
if Petnuch had been out of th4^ way, IvaleidoflcopH might have won. 
Yet Iho latter wo® riclrlon rather hard at the Jiuisb, but failed to 
9 ;o 4 within two length® of Julius Csesar, who justitied theosaor- 
tious of hi.® trainer that he would show himself a neatly improved 
horse. Close up with Ivaleidosi^ope were a cfuatei*, including 
ColtnesA, Croat Tom, M. de h’liguy, and Fetterlock, every one of 
the quartet being as good as the other, as might have l>ccn oxpectisd 
from their inability to gut out of one another's way last year. The 
n^ult of tho race show® tlmt Petrarch has pri^erveS the superiority 
over the horoc^® of his year which he manitested in his solitary race 
in 1875, Julius Ceesar has made some advance, and that the 
rest are very much where thev were befora. Of course the ridicu- 
lously easy victory of Petrarch excited some feelings of astoniah- 
nmnt. We are not thinking of tho average epectotorsi who inva* 
riably discover tho good points of the vaunur^ when he hna won, 
and who, after Petrarch returned to the hiidoage, were positively 
lost in admiration at his magniticent appearance. We are thinking 
rather of those more intiiaa^y connected with the horse, who have 
been oonceniod with him either as owners or trainers, or lately as 
residents in Newmarket, with opportunities of seeing him hrott' day 
to day, and who of course would not have allowed him' to W 
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knocked Aibout in the market nnd made the i^rt of tlie bookm^etB 
unleas tlm had despaired of hie eneeem. They most holder been 
astounded at finding how utterly unfounded were their fharsV 
poeeibly they felt a IHtlo ashamed — if indeed racing-roan ever do 
xool aahamed at anything — et the pusUlanimity with wluch they 
threw overboard a horse who bids fair to ©am a name second to 
few of the grontest celebnties tliat have ever troil the Tiiiff. Such 
persons may plead that Petrei-ch had been btopped in. his w<»rk, 
and was inamfosily not WiJimd «p to wliat is considered n high 
point of prmmrtttiou. Hut m>me horses rwi much better when thejr 
are on the big side tliau w hen tlu^y fti*o worked up to tho trainer s 
pitch of condition. Of course wicea have btieii lost tbr<mgb want 
of condition, but ii far gi-eater number have Iweu lo:d throu-h over- 
training. When Petrarch won the Middle Park Pbito he was de- 
cidedly backward. Last Wcduesday he was decidedly backwiinl, 
end wou the Two Thousand ij\ a comraon cantor. Ilia owner and 
trainer will do well to lioar this in mind. They have got a horse 
who can run away from tho boot Ibrni of (ho year whf3n but half 
prepared. Let them be salistitsl witli tho knowledge, and not strive 
to make awui*auce doubly sure by training Petranih as tine as a 
greybound, so that he may win the Derby by six lengths instead 
of throe. Otherwise they may doleut th<jir own object and 1 or<} 
the Derby altogether. Tfiero liave appeared of late moiitba in the 
pages of a popular maga/ino H<ime I’oriiinisceiices of a raring-man of 
Ui« old school; and an excellent judge of horses and the proper 
method to treat tuum, Air. Tlamma Oolem/ni. I’hat votemu trainer 
narrutefi how often iu liia ex})eiicuL*o good hom'S have Lien spoilcsd 
and their chance of winning great races altogether thrown away 
through overwork and over-much trying. J..oitl lleatimdt 

W!te a groat oH’ender in this way. Strong work and con.'^tant avveat- 
ings were his one idea of pivpanug his hor!M‘S for their eiigag<^ 
luonts; and iu their trials no task ho could set them wan laird 
enough for him, Then, if they accomplished wluii was asdritd of 
them, it soemed aluio.st too good to b<3 true, and he would try them 
over again to ^io whether there luid not Iksui Home mistake ; 
thot by the tiiuu the day of the race emue the^ would bo stale and 
done up. This evil example has bi^en extensively followed in oar 
own daya, to the ruin of many a gnlhint lioiw*, and the ilisappoint- 
mont of hift owner, 'fbe occasional victories of a horse like 
Petrarch, wln» had bc-en indulged in his w'ork Iwd'ore both the races 
in which he lias taken purl, inuy servo to show tho iuiiwlicv of i 
exhausting a hori^e's streugtlL in preparation for a race, instead of 
reserving tho full display of his powers for the race itself. 


REVIEWS. 


LOBD A7.0£HABL£’8 liEMI^'r!SCE£C£S.> 

N O attempt has us yot been inmle to establish a copyright in 
witiicisuis ; but every man bus a moral claim to a good 
thing ’’ first said or to id by himself. Lord Albemarle is tberofuro 
fuUy justified in repeating onco luore an excellent though now 
time-honoured jest, of which lie was the original victuu, although 
it has sevei’al times fouiid its w^ay into print,'’ tho lost who 
quotes it being “ (yhurles (jiuville, and he had it from Ueorgo 
yilUers, afterwards Lord Chirendon, who had it from me.” Lord 
Alboiuarlo; at that limo Air. Iveppel, had recently publiKhed an 
account of bis overland journey Iroui India to Kussia, of which 
ho had presented a copy to Jjord Wellesley, under w’h<»m, ms 
viceroy of lix^loiid, htj was then serving as aide-de-camp. Thu 
publisher of tlio boolc lind induced tho author to re-chuNtun it i 
as tho “ Personal Narrativti ” of his travels, and it wa.s it) the. ' 
adjective personal ” thiilJ^ord Wcllesk-y in.sisled ou objecting. 
At dinner bo sarcaslically inquired from Lord Plunket what was 
his definition of personuV’to which tho Chief Justice.' replied, 
‘'My Lord, we liiwyeis always consider as opposed lomr/.’ 

To tho rcminisc*.'UCOs before us Lord Albemarle h:u4 jiivfmTed to 
give a title on which it would bo difUcult to be witty or oven 
censorious, since it would bo w'or.'^e tlinn ungvaleful to cavil at 
tho circuinsUuice that his incord of fifty years of his own life is 
preceded by a sketch of the life of his liouao during tho coui’sn of 
something like st.ven centuries. But, leaving this intniducl ion 
aside for the present, wo may adil that Lord Plunkot’s willicisni 
wouhl have been as stiugless, if applied to ihcHo peitk)nal remi- 
niscences, bad they pivsouled themselves to tlie public under that 
title, as it doubtless was to tbo I’eciu’d of Mr. Keppei^ om i- 
land journey. VYe ha^o never read any autobi(»t‘*-ophii‘«l memoirs 
with a bettor claim to be called both personal ' and “ ivab'" so 
long as those adjectives may bo used as implying nothing more 
than a vivacity which imver gives otfeuco, und a triithfubicss 
which is never dull. In a word, this /d/ify J^nrn of My Life is a 
thoroughly delightful book of its kind } and, if we wore desirou.') 
of finding fault witb it, wo should have to take rofuge in its mis- 
prints; which wo cheerfully leave uuenumomtod. 

Among the evils to which tho family motto of the bouse of 
Keppel urges its members not to give way, tliat of inaotiou must 
assure^y have always seemed to them especially repellenL For 
the younger sou of a groat Whig family; and for an absolutely 
IgMiffllftwa eoaign who Wl obtained Ms oommiBsien early in the 
year iSi$; tha prospects of an active life might not havo seemed 
Yoryhopeftil^ hut toairo dM B<roiethiog tor &e boy who had j ust 

* l»^ji Ffart of My By Georgs Thomas, Earl if Albsmarla 
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''broken hounds” at Wostndnaier Bekool, aod Usowti aoeniy did 
the rest. On tho day on which (hioigo Keppel left 

a school fumishiug no sufiicioat cipenlng for histsli^ (Iw had 
scaled the wall of bis boanling-houso oooe too often, ^afid his 
father had been Teoommunded to cbootto for him a inpofessiOfB' ''in 
which physical rather tlum mental exertion wottJd he n 
quisite’’), NsTKiloon entered Paris ou his rkitum fbom Elba, 
llanlly, thoroiore, had the lad received bis commission; and 
consoled himsolf with tho conHciuusuess of it for having 
been told by his mother at au evening-party at Latiadowuo 
House to “run away” for c^ikea into the tea-room, Uion ho 
w'a<j ordered to join hU regiment in Flanders. With his regi- 
mont — humorously culled “ Ualvei-t a Erilirc,” from its colunel beis^ 
brother to a brower of fame, and the regiment being in possession 
of iu full complement of buttalions, after tbo disbandroant of ono 
of which its was o.xchangcd ibr “Calvert’s All Butt ” — 

he served through the VVaterloocsiiqiaign. In the batt^ ha carried 
one of thu colour.<s in rotation with two or throe of his comrades, 
(ho “ boys” being encou^cd by a coloui’-sergoant of the name of 
MoorC; after tho tbllowing judicious fiushioii : — “ ‘ Now you sac,^ 
said ho, ‘ the eiiomy always makes a point of aiming at the colours, 
BO if anything should happen to either of you two young geutlcmen, 

I ups with your colour aud delouds it with my life.’ ” Boon after- 
wards )jour Borgeaut Mooro was carried off the field ; but Ensign 
Keppel came out of the battlo without having suffered any worse 
casiuilty than the following, which, though it seems al^dy to 
have been told in print, shall be given in his own words 

We wore now ord<'rc 4 to lie down. Our square, hardly luigo enough te 
hold iiH %vhctj iijn'igbl, n us^ too Mnall for uiii io a I'ecuTatent {Wfib 

tion. Our mi'ii lay puokt'd uveltier like herrings in u barreh Not fi»d- 
iiij; ii vacttDt bpot.’l teaUtJ nn wlf ou a drum. Btdiind roe was the Coloncl’d 
churner, uhit'l), with Iti.i head pressed Against mine, was inninbUiig jny 
c|iiiul'*ite ; w hile J patted his check. Suddenly my drum capidiK^ and i 
ilirowTi prostrate, with tho feeling of a blow on the right cueok# 1 nut 
my liHiid to my lirnd, thinking half my facu was sliol aw'Ay, but tho akin 
WHH not even iibrudi-d. A picjL’O of shell had struck the borae 011 the nose, 
exactly Udwoi^n my hand and my ln.‘ad, and killed him ituuantly. Tho blow 
1 rt'ceived was from the embowsou ciown 011 tliu home’s bit. 

“Tho very young battalion of the 17th,” to w'hich Mr. Keppel 
bolongeil, received special mention in tho Order of tho Qener^ of 
its Dxvbiiou for having displayed at Waterloo “a {mllaniry and 
steadiuei^s becoming vetcraa troopB” ; but on its return to X^gland, 
iu January 1816, it was disbauded, Mr. Keppel ' 4 xiing thus saved 
from the iUte of tho troops etulNirkcd in its stead for i relaud in Uio 
.S‘c<f Jlorso, which, together with two other transports; was lost off 
Kiubaie. Lord Albemarle mentions that; “ beyond a abort para- 
graph in the papers, no public notice was taken of the catastrophe,*’ 
but ibut among the oifieers it was argued that 

With the return uf pt'ace, 6 oldicr 4 had breumo a drug in tlie market^ 
nliilr freight wiuf u (usily commodity ; that hi'ni'C our ruhra wm much dL- 
to accept the lowtvt tender for tonnage Mithoutexauiuiiogtooclosely 
into tlic seawurthincflH of the ships engaged, uimI that couacquently vameL 
until to cany coals from Newcastle to lAimluu were taken up Co coiive)' 
troop.s to all paits of the world. Nor was the dumcjm*mr of the skipfKTs. of 
tlieae transports rcoAsuring j they were general J}' men of very little etiucu- 
tiun. Tticir dialect .sliowcd that they iK-lungetl t»» the “black country/* and 
though they aeemed to havo a jiractu iil knowledge of the soundings in the 
Chuunel.it was a question whcitier, to uiany ol them, tiiuuse of a Hadley's 
quAdruni was not an unknown science. Jt was fiV(|ueutly wy ht, as a 
suballcrii, to sail iu one of these conl-tubn; and often la a galo of wind 1 
have rerveiitiy wished tliat the cifil’t in w hich I W'ns 11 passenger might prove 
a liettcr swimmer than llu* Nca i/nrie. 

Being “ out of tho break” Mr. (jicorge Keppel was ordered with a 
deliichuiem, of hin n*giujiont to Ibo Ionian Llauda ; but neither 
there uor at Mauritius, whither, having been aubt^uenlly ap- 
puinted to an etusigney in another ix'giiuwnt, and narrowly ei»raped 
the charge of a fritch of convicts to Botany Bay, Mr. Keppel waa 
next ordered, was there much chanco of oppurtuuilies for distinc- 
tion. ’i'he young ofiieer, howover, kept his eyes o^ien, <ind hia 
account of tbo condition of things iu Mauritius (of which he 
fnu'kly coufcMscs he bad never board the name till orilered to foitu 
part of its garrison), during a period of peculiar interest for tlv^ 
hiHiory of its poculiar insutution, ib as curious as it is brief. After 
tUib lu.^ m‘Xt cxpericuce ol iniliUiry duty proper was iu Calcutta^ 
win '10 llu was ut oncu appointed liido-de-cauip by Lord Hastings; 
II pi N't which ho likewise tilled under that governor-geueraifl 
tuiupuiary succuSjmii*. llereupon, amateur tbeulricajs and jackal- 
hunting having alike ceased to dianu, Jio set out upon the overland 
journey home which made liJs Ulerury rcpuhitioii, but deprived him 
of thvi clmncoa of active service which <ipcned after bis doparturo 
w'ith tho Burnie.se war. After bis n^turu hoiiio ho was ga/iCLled to 
a capUiiuov in the 6?ud rcguiieut, and, witli characteristic eiieigy; 
sol iiiuiHelf to acquiniig tbo new syntem of drill then in course of 
iiitrodiiclion into ibu urjiiy\ AVitb equally char.icterisiic siuconty 
ho avows that bo littd tho advanCago over bis superiors of having 
“ very littlo to uuloarn ”i — 

T« me Torrens’ “ Field lOxcrciseB ” wero a pkiaslng novelty, aikt not the 
Iciibt agreeable days that .1 biicut ut this period of my wUitory career 
were tluise piuaud in (lie “ .Sixty Aettis,” au oui' soldierb to call the 
diilbground in ihc Phoenix Park. 

This enthusiasm was however cooled by a change of colonels *, and 
the personal staff of tho l4ord-Liauteount socm supplied tho desired 
refuge. Mr. Koppel’s literary reputatiuu entorwu^ meved tho 
Duke of Wellington to promote him to a majority with convenient 
promptitude : but; as it w.is uuatteched, Loid Afbeotarlo; though 
he is now a full general; considers this appointment, to havu vir- 
tuallv put an end to hia ndlitary career, He wee thus obliged to 
indo^ hi, mlMttiy teDdenciee » » atud^md oWret oUj, in 
Um fonner cpacit; attMMlug the Boja HSitMy Oolkfe at 
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Saodilurst, in the latter paying a viait to Turkey in 1829 at a 
moiueiitoiu) criwia in the liiatory of that eiupin\ As to Mr. KeppeVa 
acquirements in tactical science, wu must refer the reader to his 
Dfirnitive of bis interview with the Grand A’izier, Mohammed 
Redschid l^aslia, who phiinly informed a roomful of mevruUs and 
hvibaehecs tliat this young ollicer knew mure of their precession 
than all of them put together. To judge from the areounts of 
the Turkish army recently published in the Allgemeiitc Zvitun^, the 
Grand VizitVs summary of the Turkish military system is not 
yet out of date ; — 

It in not tli<4 fault of thu iX'Uiianli ooldier, f(ir hr i» bravo cnouKlb hut of 
these i^iioraut ffllowH, that bu ia not ot'icncr surc^s'^ful iu tUf th'Ul. 

Mr. Keppel'a suggestions on the subjoft of niililaiy tactics probably 
failed to imprtiss llodschid Pa.'^hu us ]♦*rlnam‘^lllY ns did those 
ofthred by Herr von Moltko a fmv veais afterwards; but the tuiuily 
promptitude of the young iiritisfi Dllicer is us undeniable ns the 
sagacity with which he fermed an opinion concerning the pussi- j 
bilities of progress in Turkey which, us lie justly ri-miiiks, is lUiiro 
gcnemlly held nowadays than it was half a century i 

The, roll of Mr. Kepper.sruTliamenlary .-cn icesis iu>t U brief than 

that of his military services; though here again, on the occa^inn of 
his limt appearance ns a candidate, he displayed that bol(hic>.^ w i)i* li 
is apt to coiumand success, by following the advice of a iin*mh**r 
of the now Whig Government, to “ shy his hat into tlic ring, aud ' 
see what will come nf it.” I,it>rd Albcm:iJ*le/s Varliainentary rc- : 
miiiisoences are, however, neither iiuiuen>nH nor iiuportnnl ; hi> 
polities came lt> him in his cmdle, ov at all e\c*nts from the aim- 
chair in which Mr. box, then iu his last d.iys, placed trap-ball 
with the youthful bcious of the h<mscs of lieppel and Uuhscll. 
Kolhing could he pleasanter than l.oid Albeuiavie s anecdoii nf 
a luun who nm.st iiii\e been the most loveable of all our ptiiiiical 
worthies — unless it ho the account of a vhit paid in 1838 by the 
author of these raemoii*», the Duke of Tk'dfonl, und olhiis to Mr. 
Fox's widow : — 

\Vc exiUTiruced a nioht ciirdud U M-plion. Our hostr.ss, who lived v«Ty' 
nearly a century, was in her ninr ly-third year, hut Mill linle niid llHlld^t nir. 
She ^n^istcd upun nhowing us till over the ht'iisc hfr.sclf, pointing, umoiig 
other things, to the tiny table on \thK‘h Mr. J'ox wrote tus ^Slaines li.‘* 
We «U underwent a close cu’riUiny. When the euine to c.oorgc liyng hlie 
said musingly, •* Ay, good-looKing enough, but nt<l luimlMune as old 
(ieurge,” meaning hyng*s uncle and nmiUMike, viho re] o «>eiUul MiddliMX 
in her liusliiuid's Vdaimo. J reminded Mi>. l-ox of m\ giiiue.s of ti.*i{»-|,uU 
with llic btatchnem. bhe well rememUied the eircuncumee, and » xpl.inn d 
that when the h-^elling of 51r. box’s legH prevenud ’i*'. from nalkini.', she 
used 10 ciiconragi' him to |day this game with i lnl<lu i< a • \ ine.ins vt i.iking 
rxrreise ; ** hut,*' added fe>lte, ^*lio required no encoui igmuiit fiotn i)u, fur 
you know, xny dear, how fond he was of you hII.” I now h'arnrd tli.it il.e 
l>uKc of liedtord was another of the boy« witii whom b'ox luul been m the 
habit of (daying trap-bidl. 

We spoiled our dinners by a sumptuous limcluoii. A jiroru5ioii of eo.-tly 
wines was placed on the table. The butler, ncaily 10 . r>]d us his mi>iic.-s, 
lie]tt eoiistnutly tilling her glass. *• It yon don’t take e.ire/’ said the Ihiko 
of Jhfiford to liim, “you will make (he idd lady qnili “And what 

if J do ? ** was tlif n’ply ; “she can never bo so in better « (unjiany.** Turn- 
ing round to tlic old man, the thike inquired whether iheie weie nnm^'^ 
Tories iu the neighbourhood. ** I’lease your liraee," was the reply, “ weVe 
cal u|) with them.” 

.Something bewdes the epirit of Whiggisun, and .<<oiiintbjng bcijjdes 
the humour of therman who considtjrod alcohol the te.st of ex- 
cellence” iu wine, had lingend round his home. The test, of 
geniality i.H the capacity of enjoying life in nnuiy and v.ninus 
foruiH, and of keeping a eorene mind a!» well ms a Itrave heart. 
Such fruits will npen even under ns euld a .shade ua tli.u in wliich 
Fox so long lived aud in which the present L(»rd Alljt niarle grew 

“P- 

It is true that the .sunshine of royait\, though not until a late 
|w*riod derived fix)m tho central sun itself, ne\er altoge'hfr ceasi d 
to iiliiminate the career of the author of these moinoiis. Indi ed 
thosi* of his remiuiBCencea which hear upon his counexi«»n with 
royalty seem to us tho most interesting of this intoreMting 
hook. George III. was, aa a matter of coiir.'ie, no frk'iid to the 
house of Ivt'ppe). Indeed, according to one of its family InuUtiomq 
it was a paroxysm of rejoicing at having prevented a tjjin‘*f<;r of 
property which Admiral Keppel de.'^ireii to inula* to tiu lluko of 
Giiniherland which roriHlitiited the livst syraplonns of the poor 
King’s subsequent insanity. And already in 1780 Ilis Aro jc.<4Ly 
was holievod to have intervened iu a Windsor election in w'hich 
the Adiiiiml was a candidato by canvaasing in person ^uj the side 
of his ndveiisary, and entering the shop of 11 KeppeJite tradesman 
with the muttered words—** The Queen wantj a gown-wants a 
gown. Ko Keppel — no KepiHd.” Concerning the ne.\t generation 
of ibe Royal Family T^oref Alhemarlcs impression.s necessarily 
difier very widclv. The kindly, but, if anything, over-punctual, 
Duke of Sussex he long attended os ICquerry ; ho was constantly at 
the Court of King William IV., under whom tho fourth Lord of 
Albemarle was Master of the Horse, thus acting an oiHcial part 
in the famous drama of the drive to the House of I^ords; and 
his last Court service was as Groom-in-Waiting to Queen 
Victoria. In contrast to the regard and loyalty which Ijord Albe- 
marle expresses for these exalt^ personages are the sontimonts 
which he clt;tirly entertained, but wisely refrains from expressing at 

2... Tl A. 


by an outrageous brc'arh of confidence on tho part of the Prince. 
His father ^came Mrs. Pitzherbort’a trustee for the custody of the 
documents i-elating to her man'inge ; and such of these as etill 
exist Lord Aibemarle's brnther continues to hold in trust as his 
father’s executor. And in his othcial position as Rquerry to the 
J.)uke of Sussex, it was Mr. Kcpper« late to attend a great part 
of tho trini of (^ueen OHi-olino, and to keep a watchful eye 
on much of the sccvcl history of that shameful episode. But 
when wo spoko of the attnictivcncss of Lord Albenuirlos va- 
minisi t‘ni‘cs of nwnlty, it was only one pcrsoimgc of royal birth that 
wi* had in riiiud." The Princoss Ohurlotlo of these memoirs is the 
figure which luuki-s ihcui both more personal and more real than any 
other— a sketch as brimful of life niid nature as {nit venia) Sir 
Jor^luia's Miss Frue herself, with not even the dog missing. AVe 
will not mar its coiiiplctenoss by renroducing any fragments of it ; 
but, lost the above comparison should luitdoud, wu may add that no 
more pathetic und touching tribute ha.s ever been paicl to this Irue- 
liearted princess than the faithful record of what she was in tho 
»'ye.? of a simple Bchcudboy, iiiul naiiaius in hi.-i memory after moru 
than half a century has passed away. 

In his preface l^ovd Albemarle infonna tho reiulor that tho 
]ire'-eiil Mdiimes aie simply the re.^ult of a number of notes 
]*jtt« d <h»\vn by the author al ter lu* liad miclied the ago of seventy, 
to which liiius Jio had thought it safe lo defer tho hoginiiiug of 
hi.^ iiutohiiigniphicid hdiouri. ^i^ch beiiij’ the case, we must 
cjiugraiulatp J.urd Alhciuarh) on two things. Fir.st, if burn a 
Keppi'l aijd a Whig, In* was also bom an admirable teller of good 
tiling.". Gi , it la.'-l gill hii due to art tw well as nature, its 
secret i.M not the less valuable hecau5^c it udmitu of aiialvuis. In a 
goiul .story nim* puiids are made by the way in wliich the tenth is 
piejiared, noihing^ being left fa- mlditioii or explanation aflerwaids. 
Loiri AJberuailc tells his sIoik-s one and all atler this fashion; and 
the rewull i.s that none of thi‘iu li .se. iu hi.s hund.s, whetln r they bo 
soldiers' Hlories or sailors', aiuedulea of princes aud princesses, or 
reminiscenccft of the dtdights of private IhoalricaU, or of tho horrors 
of Wepliiiinster School. To have seen nmeh is something, and lo 
have observed it is iiioro ; but thii freshness of Lord Albemarle’s 
memory is not more striking than the straightforward simplicity of 
his style, so that lie is ns enterluining in print as lie appears to have 
heou civd lotr whi'ii his and l..ndy Lutl'erins gaiety caused Theodore 
Hook lo string lilly or sixty lino on the theme: — 

If any oin In-ic i. .rinpid and vrosy. 

He iia.s diily ti> look al Nelly and t'oay. 

Secondly, Lord Albemarle has p rovided his autobiography with 
i an intiodueliuii whieli not tudy itr-eJf in a way lends up to and 
j piepares for much ol wLal is to loiiow, hut is worth refilling on its 
own aceuuiit. Tho annals of the Keppols of (luclderland, which 
mice tho tort lines of the house up to the knightly lino of Van 
Keppel in the county of Zutjihen in the twelfth century, have 
been put together wilh .*<utlieient c.ive and spirit. Tho fuller 
narrative of the fortunes of the house of Keppel in JSiigland baa 
main' iiitere.sting points, less ]»erhftps iu Uio pages rclerring to 
tho ** boezeiii vrieiid of King Wiilmiii HI. and the I)uke of 
Marlborough than iu those treating of the second and third Farls. 
From the papers of the foimer wo hero lind simte noteworthy 
letters of the ferocious (iener.il llawhy, mildly descrilicd by 
Horace Walpole as “cle\er, wilh a bias to tho brutal,” and some 
eiirioiis eoiTespoudeiice with the IVIham brothers, mcliiding a 
If (ter i'roiu tlio Duke ot Newciisilo which is chielly occupied with 
the merit.s of a French cook, and einks not less characteristically, 
“ All your secret service [as aiubashador at Fari.sJ is paid. Tho 
King should Jenow h little to But tlie historical glories of 

the house of Keppel culminato in tlio third Karl, favoured, like Ida 
j.ivilece."."-or, with tho IVieiulsliip of the Duke of Cumberland, and 
111 hi.s e\eu ujoro famou.s hrol.lier the A clmiml, who shared with 
him iiud a third hrolher the chief glory (and the chief prolit) of 
the capture of IJiiv annuli. Iho nation ran wild with] rejoicings 
at this e.xplojt, although Horace Walpole opined that ‘*n Spartan 
count es.s would not Imvo had the coiilideuca of my I^ady Albemarle 
without at leH.st one of her sons being knocked on tho head.'* 
** The Admiral ” senuia to have renmined tho historical hero of tho 
family ; but it is with a biill more natural pride that Lord Albe- 
marle rimiimls hi.s readers that, if **iu the last century * Little 
K' ppcl ' was the idol of the navy. ... in these days we have a 
' Little KoppL'l' w'ho is on tolerably good torius with all bands." 
ThcMi intvoiiuctory roeordA ooncliide with a Auigularly frank state- 
inout of the uiotives which led the threo famous brothers at an 
iidvaji^ccd^pcriud of life to ** toss up which of them should marrv" 
_-vhe result bidng that the tos.s was won by tho eldest, who died 
two yours afterwards, leaving behind him a son and successor four 
months old. Warned perhaps by this example of tho family spirit, 
the fourth iMirl, when twenty years of age, married a brioo of 
sixteen, in whose descendants we trust may long survive one of 
the most vigorous growths ever domesticated on English soil and 
associated with tho memories of our later history. 


insight intii the Prince ^ dop'estic olfaira to be able to retain any 
dounis alvi^ut thon^ ^ fe was tho schoolboy friend and playfellow 
of OharlotU*, to whom bis maternal grandmother, ^e 

Do’impit liSdy de Olifford, was governess till driven from her post 


FKOM IHK HEBRIDES TO THE lIIMAkAYAS.* 

SPHERE is no conceivable reason why such distant regions 
X sh ould have been co nnecte d in these volumes, except that iheir 
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iiRiiuMi both begin with the bttec H. The pop^ulatioa, ynamieMy 
climate, cuetome, sie utterly diaeimiler. it ie not p e c oa ee r y 
to see the OuchuUioe in order to appreciate the Uimalayaa ; nor ie 
there any reaeon why a journey to Oalcutta should be preceded 
by a tiip to Skye. It is true that the author makes a series of 
Violent uiTorts to connect the Eastern Highlands with the\ye8teru 
Isles. Celtic legends are with her irresistibly suggestive of 
Oriental superstitions ; and descriptions of ecenory, by no means 
badly done, are followed by a great deal of borrowed erudition, 
or, it* not borrowed, certainly not ot llrst hand. For instance, the 
triple peaks of Ben Cruachan, near Oban, furnish material for a 
dissertation on the Hindu lyimurii, or Triad of Beities, and for 
references to the Sanchi Tope ; a serpent mound in the same neigh- 
bourhood, of which there is an excellent engraving, leads to a 
dissertation on snakes for twelve or fourteen pages, ranging from 
the Bible to Macedonia, Congo, and Cushaiere ; midges recall a 
vision of Zeus, the disperser of Hies ; the tale of an old |K)acher 
in Skye sends the author to the Mahabharata in quest of a 
parallel ; and from the recital of a quaint custom of Burning 
the Clavic,” which, by the way, exists nut in the Hebrides at all ! 
but on the shores of tho Moray Firth, is made the excuse for a | 
laboured description of sun-worship, oxteiidiug from M«*xico to | 
the Caro Hills in IXstern Btuigal, and from St. Bridget of Kildare | 
to Mount Aboo in KajpooUina. This sort of thing, resuiucd at ; 
intervals over three hundred and seventy pages, becomes rather 
tiresome. If there ai'e similaritios to be found in tbo habits of 
remote and unconnected tribes and nations, if coincidences in 
surviving customs tend to throw light on tho migrations, birth- 
places, and starting-points of the various races of the earth, such 
dissertations would bo far better in the form of a loarned or a 
scieutitic treatise. A work like Mr. Tylor a, or Sir H. Maine's, 
prepares tho reader for exiensivo inquiry and cautious de- 
duction. 

A book of travels through regions abounding in picturesque 
^euery excites hopes of a diiterenl kind. Nor should we ne di8]Hisnd I 
to tind fault with explanations uf local antiquities, if ouly they were | 
apposite, correct, and of moderate length. But in these volumes • 
tnoro is enough of Orientalism to avramp half a dozen of the leaser ; 
Hebrides, while readers who wish to know something about Soutli 
Uist or Beubeciila may bo irritated by a surfeit of scraps of 
Oriental learning on which it would be unsafe for beginners to 
rely. One statement, for instance, is made tw’o or three times <ivor, 
60 that it cannot be a mere slip. Throughout lliudostan, Mi.'»s 
Gordon Gumming tells us, ** the serpent is adored as one of the 
(/ram DeoiM or corn-gods, to whom special sacrifices nro made 
At seed-time and harvest.’* That there are local doilies with 
shrines all over India, at which the agriculturist performs his devo- 
tions, is perfectly true. Devala or Deota is a god. But ^ram un- 
luckily means ** village *’ and not ** corn.** Tho author, no doubt, has 
heard tbo word i/renn constantly used in Indian society, but it 
denotes the Cicer urotimiin, or chick-pea, habitually given to horses, 
instead of or mixed with outs. The word in this sense, however, 
is a hybrid, uoithor English nor Oriental. We should, too, like to 
know the authority for the statement that high-class Brahmins 
will oat wild boars to any extent.** There are certain low castes, 
JTaoras and others, who will eat tho domestic pig, and a sportsman 
has no difficulty in disposing of the curcas(‘s of half a dozen wild 
hogs slain in a morning s hunting \ but certainly tho majority of 
Hindus of the btater castes will not look at a dish of this animal. 
Tho account of tho lioli, a well-known Hindu caniival during 
which natives throw red powder at each otlier, is evidently con- 
Ibunded with tho Ghurruk Pooju, or swinging festival, in regard to 
which latter it may be said that people. erect a sort of May-pole, 
and dance round it.’* The Persiau festival of the Now Year should 
be the Nau-roz, and not the Naururz * and the Lot or Monuliih, 
which is to be soon at Puori on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, 
is in front of, and not inside, the Temple of Jaganuath. ;?hmilar 
pillars, it is well known, are to be mot in the Fort at Alla- 
nabad and under the shadow of the Kootiib Miuar at Delhi. 
But had the Orissa Lat been within the temple, no ASlcMnt, or 
outside and profiiiio barbexian, could have had a sight of it. The 
word Vetal or lietal is used as if it were iho nafno of some 
Oriental demon, instead of the Sanslcrit word for devil. Every 
subaltern harassed with examinations while be aims at being 
adjutant or interpreter of a native regiment knows but too well 
the Hindu tdo of the Betal-Pnchmy or “ twenty-fivo stories of a 
draon.** It ia scarcely possible that these errors can bo due to the 
failure of tbo aiitlior to correct and revise tbo proof sheet.'). 
But they oro more excusable than unnecessary dissertations w hich 
spring from a suggestive memory and the practice of discur- 
sive reading. Nor is the combimvtiou of Asiatic resoarchcH and 

auld wives' tales *’ the ouly fault we huvu to find with the book. 
Even the accounts of the liebrides are not at first hand. It was 
too stormy for tho yacht to traverse the sixty miles that sepArato 
Harris from St. Kilda^ but that does not hinder the Insertion of an 
account of this rocky islet, with its primitive population supiKirted 
by exports of feathers and oil. While tho materials for this 
sketch are supplied by Dr. Mocculloch and an older traveller named 
Martin, the accounts of other islands ai-e taken firom a series of 
papers in the Leiiwre Hour for 1865. The author is candid 
enough tq admit her indebtedness to those sources, but it is obvious 
that the life and spirit of personal adventure must be altogether 
Absent from a narrative so composed. We have once or twico 
lat^ had occasion to dej^eeate such uses of borrowed plumes. 

^ Tnia is the leas excusablf^ because Miss Gordon Camming 
^ has shown that she can use twn and pencil most etteetively, anr 


that she lias the spirit of adventure and the readiness of, JO- 
sources and expedients which we might expect to find in a 
nonr relation of the lion-slayer of South Africa.. The sketohea oi 
liebrideau roi^ks, lakes, and caatics are exceUent, and tho descrip-* 
tions of scenes familiar to readers only through the Lord o/* Me 
IdlcB or the pages of Bohwell are lively, faithful, and etfective. 
The cusumis are ho quaint, tho civiliz^uon is tm backward, the 
climate is ho peculiar oven fur Scotland, that a good deal more 
might have ueeu madu out of a trip performed under such 
facilitiefi. Even ns it is, we are thankful for facts which 
are apt to escape notice, and for glimpses of places not often 
Seen. Including Bute and Arniu, these islands are 490 in 
number, 120 uf which nro iuhabitiMl. Bound tho strung 
swell uf the Atlantic sets in HuddcTily, in deep chanuelH, making 
access difficult, ur isolating chancu to.irists fur hours and days. 
Others are connected by fords vvluch can bo easily traverscKi 
for a time by lout paseetigorM, Vallay is connected with South 
Gist by an “ unbroktiu Uiach of luird wliito sand for two miles.” 
Four miles separate North Ui.'*t and Ikmbecifla, mado up of reefs 
of rocks and btnls of si-aweed, and murked out by beacons, many 
of wln<*h liave been swept away. Benbtnrula, which sounmi 
liko a dactylic pn>per luimo taken from a me«rni&val Ltitiu poot^ 
is described um a drt‘ary level of dark ]wiit monnA and sodden 
morass, iiiler.'*]>ersed with shallow lakeH, and relieved by Oie ancient 
keep of Borve Gastlo. But South Gist, e.vcept in occo-sional suii- 
shino, appears to distance all couipetilors in the race for dreariness 
and desokiiion ; pitchy lakes, bogH and morasses, and mud huts with 
bulging wall.s and jterforated roofs forming n picture which even 
Mayo or Galway could hardly parallid. Barra ia a contrast, with 
its green hills, dark rocks, deep saiidv bays, and good pn.sturago. 
And Ik.^ruera, .six miles south of llirm, has a wonderful lightbouae 
erected on a nimjuirt of granite, which can bo ■^cen, it is said, 
thirty-three miles off; and, la.stlv, there is Mingiilay, rising a 
thousiind feet from the sea, and w^hito with inyriails of sea fowd ot 
etery species. It may bt) efteily conceived that the lives of thii 
isiandeis are primitive, and Unit landholders uf a practical and deve- 
loping turn of mind find here very little scope for oiUYdoymout. 
'i'bu sea contributes quite a^ much tho land to the nitiiuten- 
ance of tho aborigines. Oockles and ]UM'iw inkles and other shcli- 
1).sh are collected at low water in such abuiidance ns to permit 
the «)X(Hirt of twenty or thirty tons a week to London. Ijubstors 
Hwarni, and oysters are, or w ere, found in numbers. Sca-fowl are 
killed, salted, and eaten, ami their eggs arc exported to Glas- 
gow, not for human consumplioii, but to produce. tho peculiar 
glaze required in chintz manufacture. Trees are no more to be 
looked for than they were in the days of Dr. Johnson ; but tha 
Gulf Stream supplies what the soil will not roar; mahogany 
logs, nuitits of wrecked ships, carved wood, and even bam- 
boos, are drifted right iutoss tho Atlaniic into creeks and. 
bays, where they uro pounced on for firewood or eveu for 
building purposes. With these coino such occasional godsends 
ns bales of cotton and bags uf coffee, and it evident that 
the innovation of lighthoiisi^s is not luoked on with unmixeil 
satisfaction by these ill-provided islanders. Such scraps of infor- 
mation impart a value to the firat of these volume.^, and^We could 
have welcomed more of them in preference to a chapter n^rtiing 
the 03 C.Ape of Charles Edward, Wo admit, however, that the unr- 
rative of his adventures is brief and well put together. We may 
conclude our remarks un this part uf the voyage by tluee obser- 
vations which are. not more disconnected tlian Miss (ioi'Con 
Cuiiiuiiug's miiuner of treating her subject. Fin^it, wo think that 
if Boswell may be thought somewhat of a toady, “hU revered 
friend ” is hardly to bo hit oil* by tho epithet “pompous”; next, 
that tbo author does not seem very well acquainitMl with tho 
charming Diary which Scott kept of Iris tour to tbo Orlmv^ys and 
the Jiobridea in compauy wdth tho Couiinissionors of tho Nortboru 
Lights, from which Lockhart (piotcd, though she once refers 
to it fur a very trilling incident in tho novelist's life ; and, lastly, 
wo appeal to all sportsmen wliether it is correct to write of the “ low 
whistle of tho ciirlow\” This bird surely utters either a scream 
or a cry rather than a “ whistle,’* and its note is anything but 
“ low\*’ Certainly fc>cott himself, who nad heard it hundroiU of 
times, wrote in a celebrated jMissago, “ Wild os tlio scream of the 
curlew, from crag to crag,” cS:c. 

Wo pah-« at a AtYelch from Slivc to the Taj Mahal, and wo 
glad that Misn (Mirdoii Uunuiiiiig iuts sjwircd iw such a worn- 
out thomo ns tho Overland Boiile. It i.s dilfioiilt to make out 
j how many months of the tlghtecii wun^ devoted to the study 
j of lialiuu life and antiquilios, but certainly tbo nuthor made 
I gov>d use of her time. She sjiw Agra, Delhi", and Benares; she 
was present at Lord Alayo’h L uiballii Durbar, of which she gives a 
\ory fair nud truthful account ; she spent three months in the in- 
terior of the Himalayas, htking bimla ns her siarting-poiut ; and 
she in.auagvd to pay u visit to the snered Hurd war, or the Gate of 
Ilari, where tho Gauges debouches from tho mountains on tho 
plains. Now, though a good deal of tliis is well known, and though 
the coinbiuod magnificence and poverty oflilastern capitals have j^t 
boon the theme of n dozen “ spociol ” pens, a lady of Miig Gordon 
Guinming’s gift.s could hardly see a Brahman at bt*: prayers, up to hio 
waist in tho waters of the Ganges, or a corpse undoi^oing crema- 
tion, without recording something wortli piwiaak iienoTailv 
siieaking, we prafor her own experiences, esjieclally whtr. they am 
set oil* by a most artistic pencil, to the db^irtations vrhich aha 
b^s on tho works of other authors, or for which she possibly 
picked up materials at thetableof theOommissioner and the General 
comhiaudiog the division. But tbeie arc, as might expect^ 
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many positive errors, seveml odd midconceptions, and sundry <0011- | only rebukes it by ejcnmploi bat ouoe or twke goes odbof bis my 
iideut utteniiKTs on questions which to this day would cause to aoiiouuce it in terms with i^ost needless ezunbnsis. Neitbef 
irrecoucila])lo diasensiuii iu a whole circle of loarnu'd Pundits. We ; does ho set himself to make science popukr in n'nigher sense^ m 
idionld not rtH:(>inDiend candidates fur the Indian Civil Service to some of our leading workers have done and arc doings by investing 
place implicit confidence in tlio Uirttoricnl discovery that Akbur, it with the charms of literaturo whilo juesorving scientific eaac^ ^ 
tho founder of Agra and the conteiiniorary of oni* own Eliza^dh, I ne»s, and thereby awakening and winning the interest and intelii* \ 
was fourth in desciuit from Mahoiiiot, or that higli-wisto bt'uirers ' geiice of odnc^tled people at lai’ge. These addresses wore given for 
instruct llio mthievy or sweeper, in household duties, with a view \ a special purpose, and to a special audience of persons who did 
to his becoiuiug a beai'or or valet in his turn. Paijniamus^ or j not want to be attracted to leariiirig, but had come asking lor 
drawers, are the rovevse uf “ tight bt'ing h»os<*, wdde*, and flow- jit. Yet they are, iu virtue of that same purpose, given ad 
iug. It will be lu'Wh to iiiiiiiy ira dors that the reiiuirks of Hindus \‘popidum^ luit nd rlirmn : they were spoken, and arc published, 
on paint iugs mo “alwlly^ iniciligent and to the point,” iiii>bt j for the benefit, cliietly at least, of laymen. Thoir object is 
Angto-liidiuiw having boa id ivpical !ineciioios <d‘ naiivt^s, when i to give aii account, tree from minute and technical treat- 
shown the wuunor of the Herhy, gnividy implying, **That, Saheb, | nieiit, but precise iis far us it geos, of the loading results of 
is a (ship).” The sculptor of tlm lomb of the Ikgiim Sum- ; what luuy be siieciully ciilJcil modern pliysical science, and the 
roo at Sirdhaiia was Tadoiiiii, and not Adorno Tr*-moln ; and methods by which tJiey have been roaelied, Any one who has 
tlie lirst.-u/imi*d artist u'^imI to exliibit stune yeni'^ apo a iiualel ' oven a modt^rate krmwlodgc of the subject will bo aware that 
of the tomb in Lis o\nu siudio at lloiiie. Sooray Klioorui — it i this ia a task w hich only a iiiustor-hnud should attempt ; and there 
should lie Siiiiij is the i^pring or fount, and not “ihc mirror,” . will bo little doubt, wo’ think, among the lew who aro really en- 
of the .sun. Simla, the Viceroys faliooting-box accordiuir 10 Inml '• titled to puss judgiu out on tlio execution of it that, iiotwithsTaud- 


ISalirtbury, was “invented,'’ not by hovd Amherst, but by Her<i 
William llentincU. It is as sianling to b«' t«>ld that white 
men and wiMUen in India are renmrkablo for “an extreme laxity 
uf Sunday ob't^^rvanco,” as that the uiitive “ hiiiguaiie contains 
no wovil equivalent for gi-jilitmh'.’’ We will und<‘rtaKe to ad- 
duce terms from Persian, and from the Hindi and other \>t- 
nacnlar l.inginges, to show lluit natives can i NjU’ess a virlue 
of which bi;fi)re. during, ai.d alley tl»o .Mutiny tlujy Imvo given 
most .=<iLnial examples. KIituh'ov\ as applied to the leoiuou.^ 
drops of (he. pine, can hardly mciui lujiiey teal's** in any iialivo 
language. Wo take the term to be f-'ejsiun, and to moon “ wild *’ or 
“ fljiorilaneous,” which is niiieb more to tie* point. We are not 
quite sure, about l'>.gii-h ladh s having to j*ovor I hear lu'ads with a 
shawl in the presence of the King of Helhi. in*r is it iiece.ssarv to 
imagine that a nivtivu with russet loch.s had dyed lii.s glossy 
bbu'k hair. iVca.dontilly high-oasle natives and lureiguero from 
Central Asia iliephiy red hair and fair compleximis, and a 
Ikiugali Sudm with a red moustache, and even Albino children, 
have boon seen and (examined by coinpetcnt. and skilled 
oflicers in Lower llcngal. No native,’ wo Ihink. was ever known 


ing a ccrtiiin roughness in form, duo to tho manner in which the 
w'tu-k wa.«i produced, the master-lnind is hei**s appimint. 

'fhe central and dominant theme of the iKiok is the modem 
doi trine of Energy, now fur some time well catablished iu kuow- 
ledgt*, but onlv just taking its due place in tlio process of learning. 
'J'lll wiihina very few years tho recognition of it in tho current 
levi-books of mull liematicid physics was of the most meagre kind, 
}>arlly been use of llu* iiatia'ul inertia of established methods of 
leacliiiig- or hit u.s for once enjoy the luxury of an obsolete and 
misleading form of speech and say m inniiic — partly because new 
concept ions cannot nt tuico bo lakeri into etciiientary^ iimtnic^ 
tion, but miHt wait until the use of words has been 
luado precise and adeqnati-, which niav la*, and in this case 
lias been, a rather lung tiine. (.>n tlii.s last point of the 
deliiiitioii of the voenbnlary, us di.stinct from the estabrLsbmeut of 
tho facts on which tho doctrine itccdf depends, 'we could wish ibat 
lVifc‘*sor Tail had loiiiul room to siiy somewhat moiv*. The history 
and connexion of the discoveries uiv. clearly given, but it is not 
shown when or by wbiun it whs ascertained tliat tliose discov'crioa 


invtilved an extensive' iduinge in the current mode of tipnnx'iching 
by the svvet't und endearing appcllittinn of Lnllabhy. l*ro- . physical concoptioiis, and that all this time tho books winch follow 
bably liUlK nr Lakkbi Hlmi may hove been meant. \Nn nniently ; the letter of Newton’s vvonls hml been blind to the spirit of much 
liad an aninuited doscji[)tiun uf Uie ib <..•«» of AVule.s, Jutig • of his work. E(>r not tho least inUTcsting part of the earJior 
Bahadur, and all the royal suite numlng away fnuu n wild j loinuros of the series is that which tells ns how wry dose Newton 
elephant, which WH.s fmnllv clinshcl and caught by the tame anim.ds. j came to gi-oaping the truth of tho Honscrvalion oV I'-ncrgy iu il l 


But what is this U> the .story of a geiitloinan who informed the 
author that a rogue elephant had pursued him “for several 
miles ■' os ho was seiiUsI on hi.s own elephant, but that it had evon- 
tunlly to beat u retvout when ho struck soiiie lucifer luatdios out 

of a bo.v, muot piolcst also aguinsl tho intrednetiuu of the 

story of a Brahmin, his goat, and three iNignr?, ns new. Macaulay 
Jong ago headed his it* view of Mr. -Moulgoinerv s poems with this 
very old talc, and by it pointi'-l ids wnirdng ngaiiwt puU'em of bad 
literature. 

lluwev^CT, cnir criticism mus^t not bo xl, and we are 

glad to fiuish by drawing atieniiou to .-loine pjirt of tho 

second voluiine which are h.s g<iud n.s tin*. deFcriptions of List 

und BenlnJCulu. There is ouo piclun* of a Iliiimlavan suiise't 
wliicli id gorgeous and true, und imotlu-r of an inimdiition 
which i.s m*t 111 excc.'^s of tin; trulli. Bli^hlhi^t Umijdt; on tlio 
cunlines of Chinese Tartavy is well deM-vihed and iliu'-trated ; nnd 
ilcuare-^ uH'ordh an opptu’lunitv for ::ii expohilion of I he leading 
ductiincs of the Brnlinjins imd tln iv rii.*.-,, \vhii*h h.i.'! the merit 0} 
correctly coinpressiug a gn-ut snlqecl into ;i mod.’vale hpaee. I’x- 
ceplions might ou doubt be taken iu tiome fuels ua jmitible, or to 
8 «)inc delinilioiiH as loo narruvv or loo s\\ei*phig, but lb«‘, loading 
points in tho creed of lluit evtraor Unary iivistocviu'y are. corveolly 
down. Sir \V. Jones, in lii.s tr.inslntion ot Mann, made the ciiriou;^ 
blinalcr (for him) of translating the word llrahman by “iViust.” 
Miss (iordon Cuuiming Inus at oiicf? apprOicnded tin; striking truth 
th;»l tho right of this casto to social predominance is founded on 
other cuntd'U'rutiuns than rcli;.'i<ms leaching; that they t-iilcr 
viirious secular professions; tlial they ci.'din to he lords teinponil n.s 
Well as spiritual over meaner fliiidn.'^j tlml their own divksions 
arc inliidte; and that n Suilru Baja owning ten tJiuusaud vilUigeM, 
or a bjinkci* who cunM lend the (ion'rmnonl a million at a pinch, 
will bow down wilii rovert*nce ln*foru thi* poor linihmin vvlnmi 


iuo-»t general form, which he failed to do simply lor lack of exptri- 
nientid knowledge which was not then to bo had, aud how free his 
own atatemont^ weifj from tho weakness and confusion Unit crept 
into modern rf^pelitions of them. IJowevtT, wo mure bo content 
a.s it is with noting the changes, at tirst sight almost fitartling^ 
which have now, at any rale, lu^eri found to be wrought iu the first 
notions of physica as formerly presontod. VVitliin the first twenty 
pages we are told that Energy lias as muc.h claim iiB Matter to bo 
regarded hh a really ('xii^ling thing j while Force is merely a word 
winch fur the present all'urds us the meims of describing even is in 
vv hich the leal thing Energy is toncorned in a more compendious 
way th.^n we could other wi.ho do, but whoso final restmg-plaeo 
will probably bo tho iimK> “ wliicli haa already received the Crystal 
•SpluTca of llu* IdanelH and tht> Four Elemeuts,” and other such 
luultcr.s. 

'Plio locturo goi s ou to describe the stwenil stops by which tho Oou- 
.'•♦•rvatiun of Em-iyy was e.'^lablished as a settled maxim of physics^ 
He notices Kumlord's observation.'* on the eonvorsioii of work into 
heat by friction, vvliich for a long time remained strangely neglected^ 
the more dcliniie expeviiuenls uf Holding and Joule, and thu 
theoretical argument of Helmholtz, which however rests, as Fro- 
leijfcor Twit, points out, in ono of its alteruative fornis ou a hypo- 
ihoticul poHtuhile iilK)ut tho constitution of matter — aud to that 
e.xteiii, iheiviore, is purely speculative-^^arid iu the other on tho 
experimental postulate uf the iuipossibility of a jierpetual motion, 
winch has lung since been intern'd as a fact from tho failure of ail 
attempts to cousiruct one. All these path.^^ converge at last upon 
the general truth “that all physiciil phenomena’^ (including 
“ everything which is K'ally ]»hyeicnl in life ”)“ aro necessarily 
truiislormiilions of energy of some Kind or oUu'v”; where, it seems- 
jjut sujantbiuiiH to ronnirk, vnet'fftj is not a word taken at random 
from common iisago, and list'd in its common sense, but is an exiict 


he Inis ju.st presented with n cii.angc nf raiment and n bumis (d* live • lerm of plivsical science, iiud can be understood only by becoming 

* w* . .e _ .J 11 .. i:..;- i 4.. „ r i: r*.!. , : 


rupees. tSuch a di.ssejLalion at Benares is 11 lining appeiidnge to a 
lively pieliU’O of the Holy (Jity wilJi its balhei'S and Us bulls; and, 
vvitJi this, vve wish the author success in her present expedition ti> 
tho Fiji lalaude. 

TArr» KKCliNT ADVANCES IN Fin'SdCAL SCrF4NC.T:* 

volume of lectures mijrlit bo truly, aud yet not qiiito fairly, 
-y described as of a popular kind. The name ot “ popular science ” 
VK ill itself a doubtful and soniewhut invidious ouo,V'ing conimuiily 
taken -.o inoan tho superlicial exposition of results by a speaker or 
writer wh 1 iimself understands them miporfoctly, to the inUmt 
tluit V is h readers maybe aide to talk about them without 

luidentandi.ig them at all. Professor Tait's teaching hoa nothing 
fvbatevoT in common with discourse of this kind. Indued he not 

* oa mwt Sweat Adpanm in FhgHemi tiincnee. G. 
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fiiujiliar with its scientilic use, and with the scientific bearing of 
the facts in whoso ile.scriptiou it i.*i employed. The process is of 
courso given in outline only ; but any reader who con attentively 
follow It as here given will be enabled to perceive dearly that tho 
ConHorvutiou of iCuergy is altogether a matter of physical ex* 
perieuco, and that there is no sort of d priori road to it ; a waruing 
which appears to be needed by a considcniblo number of readers, 
und even by some philosophers. ' The special region in which the 
doctrine was fimt made cerlniii is that of thormodynamice. We 
can barely glance at iWessor Tait's lucid, though condensed, 
account of Carnot’s discovei'ics in this quarter, and their varioua 
consequences, among which tho most startling to a novice itt such 
inquiries is perhaps the construction of an tuisolute scMe of tem* 
perature— 4hat is, a scale whose seru represents a total deprivation 
of heat J the absolute sero is found to ho npprcuiiiiiately «74^ 
centigiade below the fimesHtf point of water. 

Tkiim fsfm along with the CkKosevvi^^ tnotiierno 
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patiott, <N^.iia- Pfeo&iMr Tait' proSM io oaU^it, th« dagNudatieii ol 
«n€««3r. KiMiigy u Mud io be moxe or Im eveUBbie according ae it 
i» luoro or Im oapabb of being; further traxiefbrmed;<ia other 
wonU, as it is ruoj*e or leas nt to do useful' trorb-^ Now, 
not onl^ ifr the tnmeforniation of energy oonstAOtly , going, on, 
hut, alter etery traitBlbrnuktiou, the energy ia on the whole 
available than it wua beibre. ** There is a tendency for the 
iiaolbl euorpry • « . to run clown in tbu scuile/’ Thus there ia 
no limit to the poHsibillty of turning work into lioat ; but we can- 
not reverse the pincess aud turn back all the heat, into work. Kvon 
with the best engine that is pbyeicidly possible— much more with 
any that ( 3 xists— about ono-fourth at best of the heat employed is 
i;oiiverted into useful work. The rest is Bent out in the form of 
lie.it, but at 41 lower temperature, and is ultimately dLspersed into 
whence, so far as wo know, it cannot be recovered tuid 
restored to any Ijigher form, 'fhe like rtHults appear in other 
braurhes of physicn, so that on the whtde avo find that energy is 
<'ou>tfiutly boLTig Irltterod down into less transfoiinahlit iuckIss, and 
(4is3uiiiing the pliysical laws tea now known to be constant in fiino ' 
and .space) that ail the energy in tbo univei^e will uUiiiinUdy he ; 
tvitteriKl away into diffuse<l heat, and the luiiverse be rcxltioed to ; 
an inert mass at a uniform ieiiiperatiire, out of wliieli no more w'ork | 
(‘4UI possibly be got, it bcung a tiGcesBory comlilion for getting any j 
work whatever out of bout that there should be at lea^t two bodios | 
at clilleiv it teiiiperalurc^. 'rims there is no ( scapo frorn the con- j 
clu.sion that the phyaiecd eoustitulion of the known uiiiversn, or of 
imy given part of it, such us the solar .system, is not stable or 
pt^ruianeui. 

A set of oioTo dotailod, though still of course approximate, 
msults is obtained by a more particular appJiciition of iho inoderu 
eoiieoptions deri\ed ironi the doctrine of P.acrgy to the earth's his- 
tory as a meinbfir of tho solar system. This leml.'t in part to a field 
l i recent controvcisy upon which we cannot <*iitcr; but wo must 
special attention to the \ ery ckjar iumI iiitc resting exposition 
• u tho Bourcoa of lerrebtriul energy. We are <*onb1an.tiy degrading 
ij/a'i’gy which cannot be rc.btorijd ; con verting energy of (losilum 
into energy of motiou, luid energy of motion from lughor to lower 
work is frittered d(t\vn into heat, and the heat ultimately 
:-*,‘ttered iuiu cohmical space. Whence then does all the energy 
iMime which is tliua ubcmI up? Animiils are cnabltHl to do work by 
laking in potential energy in food, and this is tinully traceable lIi 
I nvM-.tored-up energy of plants J and tlio plant nourishc's itself by 
wtuldiig up with other things the carbonic acid given out by 
jinimaKs, restoring to tlie air in liie course of the process the oxygtJii 
I lull bus been consuincd by llieiu: — 

Niov, it i.i iiuito t)l)vio«.'i tliiit if plaiit.s vcn» n<tt assisti'd by 8»»mo I'Ktemal 
iipiih nl' riinj.'-y, hfn* -winilil Ik* »uiuH.thiiig rquivnU-iu to llm pcrfKitnal 
iiioijoii (Ml Hu* |,raii<l(^-.t (.•(.ncoi\iibU*. h-jiIc, Jt On* plant were ciipublt*, nicioJy 
!),\ iM o\Mi |H (‘iiliar (MgaiiiKrilion, <il' ukuin thcudius a.*! it were of the fuel 
liunit in the i iiginc, and working tlirin uj* aaaiii into fit and |»ro(Kr 

Jisid, wiilieut extonuU absihUiiU'C, llicii that process tuigJitgcMiii indolinitely 
— tlu* nriiinal all the time, ictiiciiiber, giving out aiiiiiml heat, and doing 
nnisfulnr work. 

This would be the perpctiiul motion on a .-rale never eonf^^niplated even 
by the |H>rpetua1 inotidtiists. Jt if obviona thou that in order to eneapo from 
onr di(1i('uUy«»nr> than a euiilradict ion in t« riii’» ot wliaL wo know to be 
;i pliysii ul law — there iiiu«t bo some .soiim’o of energy whidi llm plant draw'.s 
Mpun in order to help it to work u)i that carbonic acid, etc., and store up the 
.ivailtibie part ot it ub food for the. unmial. 

That suurtMj of energy is the sun, which, according" to t)m only pro- 
b.iblu hypothesis llial can be foriued, has in turn acquireni its pre- 
-oiit iiiituuriso ubumiaiicc of Idnolic energy by tho failing Logeihcr 
of its componout piU'ts. 

Tbreo lectures tiro assigned to tho iicad of spectrum analysis, 
wdiicb, although ecoreely twenty years old, is now a branch of 
physics of tliu utmost iuipoitiiuco and of ever-increasing range of 
application, llolbre the days of the siHiCtroscopw it seemed merely 
chimerical to expiH^t tiny biowlcdge of the phvHieal constitution of 
the sun and stars beyond what might bo pvocarlouBly derived from 
conjectural analogies. Wo can uow' Hllinii wilh perfect confidence 
tbo jirescnce of many known elements iu the luminous atmospheres of 
tho.*3e botlies ; and, what seems at lirsl sight iuerodible, we can obtain 
not only qualitative reiiultsof this sort, but quantitative evidence of 
motions which could in no other way obs^uved. One much 
vexed question wliieh seems likely to yield to ihi.s metJiod is that 
of tho nature of comets. A really good opiiovtuoity for observation 
18 still aw'oiied in the uieanlime, aud by the light of such oliser- 
k'atiouA as have been made, Prolessor 'liiit has put forwaid a won- 
deriully simple aud ingenious hypothesis, to IheeHect that a comet 
irt nothing else than a cloud of meteoric stones. 

Another loctiire, too closely packed and couijiaratively too 
tc<cbnical to admit of our saying more of it here, deul^^ with 
iho conduction of hoatj and the last two arc on the structure 
of raaittir. Under this head Sir William Thoiusou'e beautiful con- 
ception of vortex-atoms is introduced and illustrated, lielinhollz 
huA shown that, i^a vortex-ring e3dLsts in a perfect fluid, it is abso- 
lutely indcstmetibie : — 

]>o what you like : bring the edfpa of tbo kconest knife up to it as rapidly 
»s you ploftiie, it cannot be out ; it simply moves away tVom or wrigjgie.** 
i-ouud tho knife; aud, iu this sense, it is literally an utmn. It is a thing 
w bieh caiinol bo cut : not that yon cannot cut il ; but tliut you cannot so 
much as get at it eo as to try to cut it. 

At tho same time, if you have a perfect fluid with no vortox-ring 
in it, no such riug cau be produced. The perfection hero attributed 
to the fluid is a maiiietnatioal idfcial, involving among other things 
a total fiteedom from friction, and di‘ conrsa coniiot ^ observed m 
uature; arill the characteristic properties of vortex-rvigs in. their 
•*^ Vimplett forms can bo approximaudy shown in riia maimer de« 


scribdd-bv Trofijssor Tait by pcodtieiiig sacb rings in airpnrikmri^ 
ilUed with smoke in order to make the ri%s visible. Tlie najtttrn 
of a vortex-ring is better described by a flgiire than bjr wor^ 
but may be stated thus Let there be a cvlitidcr rotating uai^ 
formly about its axis : and suppose the cylinder iieiTectly iv^ibla* 
Now let the ends of the cylbuior be bixiugUi together and united^ 
either directly, so as to iUHk«» a circular or oval ring, or after tying 
the cylinder in any kind of knot )ou pb^Hse; aud let tlie rolutuMi 
lie kept up all tho while. Tho rotating coil thus formed is a 
vortex-ring. Sir William Thumbon's liytHdbosis in llmt the iitoma 
of matter aro nothing else tluin vortcv-riiigs formed in a spacer 
pervading fluid. ‘^'I'hus this pro|)erlv of rohition*' (giving a 
pf^nuuiicnt individuality to each vortox-Ving) “ may be the btisis of 
all f JiHt to our senses appeals as nuitter.'' IbofeKSor Tait is careful 
to point out that tliU is at prcr-eut in the stage of pure spec uhUiou; 
but the H])e4? Illation i.s a splondid one. and of the kind most emi- 
nently fitted to stimulate and to guide r<‘Bearcli. ^ 

There m one point in which we ventiuiH to think the book 
have been maiJe moivj iisi.Tul. Trofft-^sor Tait has eschewed 
mathcenalics throughout, but the wisdom of such au absolute rule 
Bcunis doubtful. Audieuces and rcudcin w ho arc capable of gnisui^ 
.such thin;is as, for instance, the grriphii^al method employed iu 
Wait’s ** ludicntor Diagram,” can hardly bo incapable of following 
elementary work with symb^ilfij and the introduotioii of a smau 

n ortion of such work might havo improved tho earlier lectures 
dinition. It would ha poixsible, as they stand, to miss eoeiiig 
that the laws dealt with arc laws of exact meusureuient, nor am 
wo siifliciently told how the quantities are in fact luoasured. 
The mciiBurc of energy of position is indeed given incidentally iit 
slating tho dynamical equivalent of heat, but wo lumnut find that 
the measure of energy of motion is explicitly given at iilL 
Another thing which seems fliir inatler of comment even for a 
layman is the groat severity of I^rofessor Tail's judgitieuta on in- 
v^eHligators who, Uiougli they gi>t valuable n^sults, did not gei 
thoni by accurate reasoning. It is natural for a worker who 
practises extreme accuracy himeelt' to expect if. iu others ; but if 
Bueh mcosiiro aa Vroft'SHur Tuit metes every now and tlion, in 
apportioning the merit of the dtseuveries of thermodyuauiics, 
were meted all round, it would go hsrd with moro limn 
one fauiili.ar name. It is notorious that even in pure malbft- 
inuiicH there are many lbeon*m& of great iinporUiocd of which 
no complete or siilisfaciory proof, or someliuies no proof at all,^va 9 
given by tho men wlio first euunchifed them, aud whose names they 
bavo alwaya home, lint Iho cmlit of tho discoverers h*aa never 
been thought to ho materially dimiiiinhed by this. It has biom 
well said that wliat is now provwl was only* once imagined. lie 
d«»es best who can both imagine and prove, but ho deserves praise 
also who imagines rightly, I hough he liaivt* ot lid's to prove, or even 
luako niisUikcn attcjn]its at furnhbiiig jiroof of Ida own. As a 
correctit'o to some of IVolessor 'J'ait’s critieisin#, wo may cite the 
following words of IVofcs.'^or Clork-Ala\v\eil s : — “The true seat 
of M'icTice is not in the volume of Tran.sactions, but iu the Hving 
miud, and the advaiicemeut of sei(*nco roii.«*ist8 in Ihe direction of 
men’s minds into a sciiuiliiic channel ; whether this ia done by tho 
anuouni^^ruiait of a di.scovorv, the as>ertiou of a paradox, tlio iu- 
vontion of a scieiitilic phrase, or the o\po.sitiou uf a* system of 
doctrine. It is for the In.storiau of siMom-e u» delermino Iho magni- 
tude and direction of the impuhu i:ojnmuuic.aled by cither of tLese 
means to human thought.” 


MISS YON(Dr.S STOllIES OF GliKF.K HISTORY.* 

I F vve cntir.ize Miss Yonge's book in some detail, and if we find 
some laul Is in the course of so doing, we tru^t that she will 
look on the one proi'css ns on the other as ividly a tribute of rr-- 
spoct. AN’c rcnu'ruU»r years ago a IkioK' of Mrs. '1 limmcr’s on the 
siiiue siibjc,r,t with which wo could not have found any fault at all. 
We do not i-peak of finding fault whi'ii ^mply hiu^h from be- 
ginning to cad. The one )»a*sage of Mrs. Triinim*r which wo can 
quote without book is that ** tho liltlo Spartans uoir r said they 
could not cut fat , or asked for nice bils.'* Miss Yongc, cveu iu 
writing “ for tho little omw,” and in writing soinclhing which is 
clearly meant to do the little ones good, do(‘s not point her moral 
in so inarlisiic a w'liy as tlii.-a. ^ ct Mrs. Trimmer enjoyed a repu- 
tdtion in liur own day which \va.s perlia|M equal lo th.it whicli 
V«ingo enjoys in ours. Tlio diltereiiee bctv.cen tho two wnteia in 
the treatment of tireek history or of anything eUe marks the 
dillorence between the two ages, and tho advance by which it ifl 
now possible to be good without bt*ing goody, \N'e do not siiy that 
Miss Yongc has quite reached the standiird of a critical hisluiy, 
and it would bo easy to make a rather long list of parti- 
cular slips in detail. Ibit this set of “ Aunt Uharlotto’s Stories^ 
is a w^onderful advance u]ion anything that any Aunt Uharlutto could 
Imvo written iu the days of Mrs. Tniiimer, or cveu at a muck lat^ 
time. It is good enough to make us wish that it had been bdtlccw 
It goes n long way iowanis winning our heart when we coma to %. 
History of ( irc^ece on any scale wliich does not end at any of tho 
conveulioual points which irvon graver historians have let as yot 
always outgrown, hut of which the tirst chap U‘r ia headed 
Olympus, while the last records the unhappy oveiit .it .Maiatlnni a 
few years back, lliis is at least a atop towenls tht i-ight iJhii^r, n atop 
tov ards the history, not merely of the land of Oroece, Imt (rf th# 
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))eriple of the Greeks in 4|IJ places and all ages. Miss Yonge has 
cnij gi»t so fur as to grasp that most myHterious and dif&cult truth 
that Aohnia did not hocome a Komau proviuco in n.c. 146. We 
turn over the last fifty pages, and wo find chapters on Greece under 
the Roman Empire, the Erank Coua\icst, lh«» Venetian Conquest, 
Jio War oi Jndopeudence, tho Kingdom of (.irtH‘ce. All thU marks 
an advance which some years hack no one could have looked for, 
uikI it is cheering to find that it has made its way into a child's 
book, while it is still far from having always made iUs way into 
books of much greater preten.*<ion. Mins Yonge has in truth come 
iJCMircr than some great s<IholH^^, German and I'higlish, to graaping 
the true position of tlu^ Greek people iu tho history of tho world. 
To have dune this is so great a uioiitthat wo cun uiihcHihitingly set 
it all the mere slipsio names, minute fuels, Jind the like, which 

wc liavo noliced in tho book, ihuugli we are Ixuind to say that ihon^aro 
wore of them than thi'ro need h.ivi* Ik’cu. \V 0 speak of course of slips 
of that chiss which ciiii be corrected. WitJi tho 1‘ormor part of tho 
book we have to find a gni\er fuull, against whh'h it will bo still 
more fieedCiil to set the real merits of the hitler part in the balance. 
We must say that Miss Y'^unge’s treatment of the purely mythical 
part oi' her story is ouo which goes on an inherent iniscuneeption 
which could not he set right hy any correrlion in detail. 

To hike one point, which certainly might he comniled in detail 
by goiiij^ through tlio whole, book and making changes in a largo 
proportion of its pages, Miss Yoiigo hn.s iiio.-^t iinlucliily taken tho 
bifckvv.ird step of calling the ( ireek gods hy tlie liUtiii names which 
arc supposed to answer to them. VVe realU thought ihul wo had 
got he} end this stage of thiugrs. W'e iiiig-ht perhaps endure tt> 
sec Z«uis called hy the JlngliNli ttirm of lii.s naiiio 7V«', hut we had 
reiiliy thought tliat the piit-scientihc Ik-ihiiui of calling him./i//ji/iv* 
was long ago dead niul buried. Mi:^s Vonge’s eAciise is that *Uho 
common Eatin titles of the gods and godde.sscs have, by long use, 
really come to ho their English names, and J‘]iiglish htoratiire at 
least will bo Instter uiideratood hy <‘aUing the King of Olympii.s 
dupiter, than by becoming fuiiiiliar with him first Zeus.*’ Jf 
this bo 80 . ICnglisli litt*niture will h^^ hotter understood at the cost 
of coinparativu mythology not being uuderst(uid at all. Kvory- 
tliing lies in that one word “ first.” W lien the pupil Invs timt 
becomo iamiliur with tho chii.^f god of the Hellenic mythology hy 
his own name, then let him lie taught as soon as any one cbooae.s 
that that miino uiibwers to Latm Jovis and i‘kiglisli Tiw — that 
the l.jatiu wriUTS tnuihl'erred tho acts of the Greek Z<'u«4 to their 
own Jupiler, and tho name of their own Jupiti'r to the Greek 
Zeus — that, till scienliiic mythology was th» ^glit of, wriUus in all 
modern lungunges did the same. tSuch a ]i‘*or»*ss us this s\ouid Ihj 
quito enough for the uiuler.‘'tan<litig of I'JigJihli litonitnre, whih» it 
would not .siicrilicc seienlilic iu\ tliology to it. The distinction must 
ho made in the interest alike ui' tho Greek and of the Eatin mytho- 
logy. The confusion \ulgaii/o.s both, and sviju-s out tim di.siinc- 
tivo character ot hoiJi. As /-.ord J.*ytton sjnd long ago, it is hard 
to charge so grave and respectahle a deity as .Jupiter Uptimus 
Maximus with the carrying offof Jkiropa, aud oiluT like pmnks of 
the (-ireek Zeus. Then as lo tho iuyllj.«5 themselves, >ve arc not at 
all clear that these tale.s ouglit to ho fold at the lieginniug of Gn‘ok 
hi&lory as part of Greek ki.^lory. Shouhl they not rather come when 
Koinelhing of the true histury i.^ aliiMily known, .s the belief of 
llioso who were the actors in that Insioiy r* W’e wuuhl not posi- 
tively rule this point -, hut wo arc quite sure that, at whatever 
stage they are lol«l, they should he told n.s Air. Oox hiw 
told them, and not as Mis.s Yonge t.ihl them. A legeml 
and a pii(.o of true history .^huuld ho told in two cpiite 
ditloreiit ways. It i.-j po^bihle to te!l a legend in u way which 
IS perfectly simple, ami yet Udt vulgur or undignified in any 
way. We cannot think that Alits Y uiigo has hit tho right way of 
Iclliiig such a tale. Thus she says that *• Saturn was said to ha>e 
hud the had habit of e.iting up hi^ children as lu.-l lus they were 
born, till at last his wife, llhea * — who .•'hould he Op.s, if we are to 
talk about Saturn — “ coulnved to give him u ulone in swaddling 
clothes, and while ho wiu« biting thi.i hanl luunsel Jupiter was 
saved trom Erebeiitly we read, with aiiodd luixuiie. of later 

a.slrononucal notion.^, ** i*ij<jr »dtl Saturn, alli-r the .'silver age, liad 
txj go into retirement, with only Ilia own .'^lar, the planet Saturn, 
lel't to him.” It is also, wo think, a ini.’'ULo to m*. eonslaully 
dragging in Scriptural references — .lav an, the hon id’ Jajihet,and the 
like — and it is an odil .-lyJe fif chronology, ulloT Icdliiig the heroic 
Jogowdft, to add, “All tlic.se heioc.s of whom wo have been tolling, 
lived, if they lived at all, about the time i»f tho Judges of Israel." | 
Jt is far aafor to attempt noihingat nil in the way of chronology 
till really Irmstworthy dati*s can bo had. 'J’lie bcroe.s too, as well oa 
ihegods, m*o eulitled to a certain respect in the way of telling 
their tales. It is not ple i.^.tnl to read, within tlie spaco of a single 
pag45 of “ poor old Ihiaiii,’’ poor Crou^a/’ “ 1 lector's poor little 
-.m,” and ** }»Kir old JJecuha.” And though Sophocles has made 
us aceubtomed to a good deal of howling and shrieking, one does 
iiot like to read how i^iiloctetes was left behind “ because the 
ptior umn had a wound in his hce.l, which was in such a dreadful 
state that no one could Ix'ar to come near him.” Alias Yonge 
ntiireover plitcca the scene of liis dulfenngs iu Teoedos instead of 
liemiio.s. The whole Trujim .story is robbed of its poetry 
by the kind id’ treutiuent which it hero meets with. We wish 
lor Mr. Go.\ to toll the story iu every page, and wo gladly turn to 
the latter port o. the book, whore Alins Yonge is for more at home 
with lion John and Eranct'ico Morosini than bhe is with tiie heroes.' 
Mr. Keigblkw told the hgends in one way, Mr. Kiugfduy in 
another, and Mr. Cox in a third. All three ways ore good \ but the 
way in which Miss Yonge baa chosen to tell them is one which af 


onoe confounds legend and history, and takes the wb^ lifo out of 
legend. And we are the more surprised at this, bemuse she sbowa 
in many places that the great outlines of mythologioal science axe 
hy no means unknown to her. 

When Alias Y'onge gets into authentic history, her way of deal- 
ing with it ia much more to the purpose. A little of the old con- j 
ventioDul pne-Grotian prejudice aixmt the Athenian democracy 
may heri*> aud there be faintly seen, but it is very faintly. Gu the 
whole, she does far more justice to tho great commonwealth than 
is usual iu hooks of the kind. Indeed, tno whole of the strictly 
historical part is an advance on any of the kind which wo remem- 
ber to have 8et*n. Alisa Yonge is clearly much more at home with 
fads than with fahles; she understands them better aud tells them 
bettor. Tlw slips which we with here and there might easilv 
be ci»rroet©d. Thins, Aisop the I’uhalist ia iiumIo an Egyptian, whicK 
ia perhaiia a careless inference from tho story of Rhodopis in 
Herodotus. Several birth-qilaccs are, iih usual, attributed to him, 
but none of them is in Egypt. It ia more important when 
among the illustrationa, which form on the whole a very good part 
of the book, a cut which is surely meant for tho Liou Gate at 
Alykeiie is lettered Ancient Remflins at Athens.*’ Th^ are a 
good many things of this kind to correct ; but, as wo before said, 
they are of tlie class of mistakes which can be corrected, while the 
fault of troaUuent in the mythical part is inherent, and no im- 
])rovonient in detail can sot it right. It ia another kind of fault 
when the very doubtful story about A le.xan dor's visit to Jerusalem, 
iw told by Josephus, is brought in as if it were quiuv as certain tia 
his thivo gi'eat battles. This of courso is part of the same ten- 
dency as tho references to Javan and the like. There is an evident 
wi.sli to bring in Scriptural or otlier Hebrew talk whenever there is 
a chance. On tho other hand, to bring in tho Now Testament 
narrative of tho preaching of St. Paul at Philippi, Athens, and 
Corinth is qiiito to tlie purpose. That is really a part of Grecian 
liLslory. YVo will not commit ourselves to Miss Yonge s theory 
as to the silence of tho oracles or as to the death of the great X*an. 
Hut, w’hethor St. Andrew was really put to death in Achaia or 
not, his connexion with Achaia is a part of Grecian history ; for, 
at all events in the holiof of the Emperor (.'oUHtuniine Porphyro- 
genittiH, his head did great things at lYitrui against the Slaves. 

'J’here are then some serious faults iu “ Aunt CTiarlotte's 
Stoj ies,” and we hhould strongly counsel the striking out of the 
wh.»le of the mythical part. \Ve doubt whether Miss i'unge could 
in any case deal with it success fully. I'ho merit of the book lies 
} ht the other enil,in the full grasp of the fivct that Cirecittu history ia 
a living thing going on to our time. 


Tin: HAND OF ETUKUtERTA.* 


X X the description on the litlc-page of Air. Hardy’s new book, 
“ A Gometly in Clwipters,” there is something of the alFeckition 
which we noted with some disliJm in his last production ; and 
wu are tlie less suT})ri.<>ed after rending thi* aiiDounccment to find 
that this unwelcome quality runs more or less through The Hand 
of Ethdbcrta^ whicli title, it may bo observed, has in itself a kind 
of dclibcmlo oddity. It must bo ,'idroitted that misons of variuuF 
kinds can Iw fuimd for Mr. Hardy’s having borrowed for hia work 
a title from the stage. Gnc j.s, that some of tho situations and 
dialogues are conceiv ed, ns we may proceed to showby iusraiices, in 
the true apirit of comedy. Another reason less croditahlo to tho 
author's judgment is that the cliaracterd often rcBemblo liguros who 
upon tho stage might come in and out, utter quaint sayings, amuse 
an audience by their bewilderment at events to which the spectaUir 
has a Ivey, and by tho aid of coHtiimo and oppeoraoco make each 
for hiuiBelf some kind of individuality. Those helps to identifica- 
tion are necessarily absent in the p^es of a book, and it is also 
dillicult to convey iu typo, without irritatinpr tiio reader, such a trick 
of iimiiner nn is, we suppose, intended by Mr, liadywell’s constant 
ha-ha,’* out of which a clever actor might easily enough moke 
capital. It is hard to miin any very clear notion or to luaJvO a very 
cou.si.Nlrnt figure of Air. Hardy’s central character, Ethelberta 
homdf. *rho daughter of a butler so rttoched to his employment 
that he will not luavo it, who finds hei-sw^lf by a whim of chance 
cast into good soc-iety in which she holds a pltico on condition of 
keeping aloof from her family, and who afterwards, when money fails 
her, by turning her cleverness into an original channel becomes a 
fadhiunnblc pt»rsonage and goes nut to dinner at a house where her 
father htands behind her chair, might no doubt do and say many 
strange things. An author propaivs many difiiciilties for himself 
when he invents such a character, aud it is not surprising that Air. 
Hardy should fail to inspire a reader with any stiong. belief in 
Etbelberta’s existence. 

When Kthelborta first appears — ^that is in the first page of the 
book — we are told that she was christened itfter an infant of 
title whom her mother nursed, that haring grown up and been 
well educated she became a governess and was married to a sou of 
I^idy Petherwin, who died of a chill caught on the wedding, tour. 
Ailor this Lady Petherwin took by the hand the forlorn Kthel- 
berla, who seemed rather a detach^ bride than a widow/' what- 
ever that may mean, and Mrs. Bstherwin became her constant 
companion, on the understanding that her poor relations were to 
be kept out of sight and hearing. For the purposes of hia story 

• TVk Hand qf Ethdberta : a Coweih fn Chapiert, By Thomas lifodyr 
Author of ** Far fioui the MaddinI Crowd," fkc. a vols. Ixmdon : toiih, 
lildtr.ACo. x97f . 


Kt. iBitindy finds it neoeawy to fopreaont Mrs. 

VutkrVi daugliter, with variouii brotliers and aistors aonie of mom 
am art^ns^ and some of irhom aubsoquentl? beooma ner own 
Mvanta-— as an aocotnnlialiad gentlewoman. Su^ a thing ia not 
impcMsihlo, and the autnor haa aueceeded in providing a good deal 
of entertainment for hia readers out of the shimtion he puts hofore 
them. At the same time one Ls apt to get irritated not only at 
the unreality of which wo have spoken as attaching to JDthelberta 
herself, but at a certain air of improbability which runs through 
the b^k; and the irritation ia great in proportion to the 


which has boon observed in some of Mr. llardy's former work, and 
which is yet more observable here. At the opening of the book 
tbore is a dialogue between on ostler and a milkman who see 
Etholberta passing, some of which is in the author’s best manner, 
which, as all his readers are aware, ia very good. But in the 
midst of it one's enjoyment ia disturbed by coming upon such a 
speech as this from the ostler : — 

Ay, ihs toppermOAt clowi nowHt*days have left oflf the Ufie of wheels for 
tbogoodof tlioir coustUu lions, so they traipse and walk for many years 
up fur^gn bills, where you cm see nothing but snow and fogs, till thero*H 
no more left to walk np ; and if they reach home uiivc and lia'ut got too 
old and wearod out, they walk and sec a little of their uwii paribhes. 

It would be rash to assert that no ostler in a country inn could 
make such a 8m>ech as this; but it is certain that the ideas seem 
to a reader to nelong rather to the author than to the nuui who is 
supposed to litter them. At the end of the conversation in which 
this occurs there is an excellent touch : - < 

** Faith, I don't know the wouian's maiden name, though she said to mo 
* Good eveoiog, John ; * l)ut 1 hail no memory of ever seeing her ttlbrc>~no, 
no more than the dead inside churoh-haU'h — where 1 shall soon be likewise 
— 1 had not. * Ay, my nabs,’ I think to myself, * more know Tom Fool 
than Tom Fool knows.' " 

** More know Turn Fool— what rambling old canticle is it you say, 
hustler ? " enquired the milkman, lifting his ear. ** Lot’s have it again — a 
giHKl saying well spit out is a. Christmas fire to my withered heart. More 
know 'I'om Fool—" 

** Than Tom Fool knows/* saul the hostler. 

Ah 1 That’s the very feeling J've fooled ovor and over again, hostler, but 
not in such gifted bmguage. Tis a thought I've hud in me more or le>s for 
years, and never could lick into hhupo 1- O* iiodiodio ^Splcndld ! Suv it 
again, hontlcr, say it again ! To hour iny own poitr notion that lm<f no 
name broughr into form like that — 1 wouldn't ha* lost it for the world ! 
More know Tom Fool than— than~U*bo<ho-bo-ho ! ” 

** Don't lot your cheerful soul break out in such a heathen uproar, for 
heaven’s sake, or folk will surely think you’ve been laughing at the lady 
and gentJenum. Well, hero’s at it again— Night fee, Miohuol.'’ And the 
hostler went on with his swcejhng. 

"Night t’ee, hostler, 1 must move too/' said the milkman, shouldering 
bis yoke, and walking off ; and there reached the iun in a gradual diiniou* 
orido, os he receded up the street, shaking hhi head convulsively, "More 
know — ^Toin Fool-^thaii Tom Fool— ho-ho*ho>ho-ho ! " 

Ethelborta, having paeaod out of sight of the milkman and ostler, 
goes for a walk, which ends iu a run to see tho finish of a race Ix^ 
tween a duck and a liawk, on a heath near the town ; and we may 

? [uot6 a passage describing her progress os au instauce of Mr. 
lardy’s close obsorvutiou and also of a cai-clessncas iu composition 
which is not common iu his writing : — 

Her stateliness went away, and it could be forgiven for not rciuaining ; 
for her foot suddenly becunic as quick ns fingiTH, and nhe raccil along over 
tho unoveu' ground with such force of tread that, b<*ing a woman slightly 
heavier than gossamer, her pateut heels punched little D's in the soil witli 
unerring accuraiy wherever it was hare, crippled tho heatber-twiga wlieru 
it was not, and sucked the swampy place's with a sound of quick kisses. 

On her way back sho moots a certain Christopher Julian who 
has boon, and still is, in love with her. Ethnlberta iuspirea 
various people with various forms of love in the course of the 
book, and Julian is appareutly iiiWndod to represent tho simple 
and romantic form ; but unfortunately it is impossible to take any 
deep interest iu him ; he is a less improbable and incoherent person 
than Ethelberta herself by reason of his exceeding vapidne.oH, and 
that is about nil that can bo said of him. Cinnimstances bring 
bim and Kthelbertli tojrether continually ; they meet, but without 
speaking, for the first time aftor thoir encounter on the heath, at a 
dance iu a country house, Julian's family lias had rtiveraes, and 
ho, who has turned a musical talent to account, is sent fur to play 
danoe-m^ic. We touch upon this incident not for the sake Jf 
any bearing that it has upon the story, but because in its narration 
OQCur some striking examples of Mr. llunly's besetting fiiulta of 
giving incongruous dialogue to his characters, and going far out of 
hia wav for laboured similes. A so/vniit has been sent with a trap 
to fetch Julian, and as they go to the house the musician asks if it 
is a large party, and the servant replies : — 

**Nn, sir ; it is what we call a dance — that is, 'tis like a bull vou know, 
on a imall scale— a bull on a spurt, that you never thi^ught of tiff you had 
It. In short. It grew out of a talk at dianer, 1 believe, sad some of the 
young people present wanted a jig, and didn't rare tn piny tbemselvca, you 
knew, yuung iadics being an idle class of society at the host of times.’* 

A Utrie later on, the same servant, explaining a bas-relief of a 
battle-piece built into the wall of tho houst), says:—** Whea I am 
In one of tuy meditations os 1 wait here with tho oamage some- 
tunes, I think how many more get killed at the moment of victory 
at the moment of defeat— *tis one of the contradictions of 
Again, describing the appearanca.of the ball-room when 
the light of day is let jn upon it. the author writes Cfaristojf^er 

tnnm bets back, upon the window, and there were the hitherto 
beaming oandle-fiatnes sUnIng no mote ladiautlythim tarnished 
jaTeli»eadB, wbilip the snow-white lengths of wax showed them- 


selves ehuaw and cadaverous as the fingbrs of a womaat 
nothing.” The simile here is boUi artindarand nntme* JmwB 
next meeting with Ethelberta is in an open space in a wood* wheinpl^i 
finds her surrounded by two young moehames and several cmldriN^ 
to whom she is telling an exciting story. Betvtroen this meeti%; 
and tho last she has gained some fame as a poetess, and has 
by the death of Lady Petherwin, been thrown upon her own te^ 
sources for a living. 8bo has a pecilliar talent for stoiy-tdUifig, 
which site is going to exercise in public ; and the soene upon whi^ 
Julian came was a rehearaol. She carries out her intention with 
success, becomes one of the topics of a London season, and At 
tlie same time adopts the singular plan of setting up house with . 
her brothers and sisters as her servants. 

Among the many people who aspire to tho ** hand of Ethelberta-” 
there are two with the somewhat improbable namos of Neigh and ^ 
Ladywell. Neither of these characters ia worked out with prppiw 
care ; but between them some of the most amusing scenes in the bm - 
take place. Jjadywell^ a vain young painter, likes noth^ so well aa 
to talk about his pmion for Ethelberta, and alwavs seleete Neigh ns 
a confiding friend, ignorant that he also is a victim of Mrs. Pether- 
win. At the end of one of Etbelberta^s public appeanmees the twe 
walk homewards together. After some conversation ; — 

" How do you rosily stand vritb her ? *' said Neigh, with on anxiety ill 
concealed. 

"Oil* and on ; neither one thing nor the other. I was deUrmSnedta 
make an effort the loMt lime she eat to me, and so I met her quite corily, 
and spoke only of techritrulitiee with a forced smile— you know that way 
of miuo for drawing {woplc out, eh. Neigh ? " 

“ Quite, quite." 

" A forced smile, os much as to say, ' I am obliged to eiitcrtaia you, but 
as a mere model for art purposes.' But the deuco a bit did she care. And 
then 1 frequently looked to see what time it was, as the end of the rittullig 
drew near— ratl^r a rude thing to do, as a rule." 

" Of course. But that was yourjdnesse;** 

Presently Ijady well obsert'es that it would comfort him if Neif^ 
were in such another hole, to which Neigh replies:— 

" But what if your fellow-sufferer is not only in another such hole, but 
in tho same one.'^ 


" No, Neigh— never. Don’t trifle with a friend who—” 

" That 1m refused like yourself, as well as in love,’* 

" Ah 1 Thanks, thanks. It suddenly ocenn-ed to me that we might be 
dead against ono another as rivahi, and a friendship of many long— days be 
fiiiapp^ like a reed." 


The list of Etholberta's admirers is presently increased by liord 
Mountclero, an aged nobleman, who, as we learn in an absurdly 
impossible scene between bim and his valet, is in tho habit of 


taking in Le FoUtt and various other fashion-books, for the sake 
of losing at the faces of Hhe women portrayed in them. One of 
tho best scenes in tho book is ono to which we could not do 
justice by partial extracts, w'hich occurs wheu Neigh and Ladywell 
rim up against each other at the Hotel Beau Sdjour at Bouen. 
They have both come there to see Ethelberta, and they discover 
«t the same time that Lord Mountclere, who ia also there, is likely 
to be preferred to them. Hero is the end of tho scene 

" She told me she would give me on answer in a month,” said LadywaUr 
oinoticiiialh'. 

" So mIic tuld me/* said Neigh. 

"And MO mIia told him/' said Lodymdl. 

" And 1 have no doubt she will keep her word to him in her usual pre- 
cise iiiannor." 

" But see what she implied to me I I diMtiuctly understood firom her that 
the .nuswor would be fuvoui'able.” 

" S,, did 1." 

" So does he.” 

" And he is Huro to be the one who gets it, since only one of us can. Well 
I wouldn’t marry her for love, money, nor ” 

" lucre one.." 

" Exactly : I would not. * I’ll give you on answer in a month ' — to all 
three of us 1 Fur God's sake let’s sit down here and have something to 
drink.” 

They drew up a couple of chairs to one of the tables of a wiue>shop dose 
by, and shouted to tho waiter with the vlfmur of persons going to the dogs, 
lluro, behind the horuoutal headed trees that dotted this part of the quay, 
they sat over their lK>tU«;s denouncuig womankind till the sun got low down 
uiKiu the river, and tho houses on the farther side began to bo toned by a 
blue mist. At last they rose from their seats and departed, Nelgli to <une 
and consider ids route, and Ladywell to take the train for Dieppe. 

The end of tho complication botwocu Ethelberta and hor lovers 
is not much more probable than the beginning, and one lays down 
the book with a nurture of feelings. One cannot but adjure the 
Original force which is evident enough in Mr. Hardy’s work, and 
one cannot help being a little put out at his having misapplied it. 
The book is full of faults, but their existence has not shaken the 
belief which we have long entertained, that Mr. Hardy is capable 
of making himself a place in the first rank of novelists. Omy to 
do that he must, it seems to ua, abandon such out-of-the-wfl|inub* 
jects as be has chosen in the Hand of Ftheiberta, Mr. 
rare qualities — a keen observation of nature, a knowledge of 
country life and its ways that George Sand might envy, and/M be 
proved in his last book, a tragic force which low wntera inmnsa, 
\Vo cannot but think that the Hand of IStKdiortaf nmniAlp w 1 ^ 
is, is hardly worthy of its author’s powers. 


BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC-^VOL V * 
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cMrif»d ouittt great design. He haagoae pfitie]it1)r Uirp^gb the wt 
miiBBee of maltar, luid worked hie way through the nuaiitadd 
vokuuee, ifdotiag to the political, nocud, ood religious coxiditW 
%ad fortuoee of the Maya aud Nahua peoples of Ooutral A-menca^ 
has carefitUj extmtiued their disleels, their arohitecUural remaius, 
iheur Mulptare^ aiid their plastic aria. He has thus brought to- 
gather within maodgeahle compass all the infurmailou iorthcomiug 
on these subjec^ to which any imnortaiice can be attached \ and 
he has done this with a conanendaolo abstention from lh«3oriaing. 
The promise that ho would avoid it altogothm^ was one which we 
ooula scarcely expect him to keep to the letter ; and in this last 
volume he Ims approiwlied that part of his subject in which tlio 
•effort to keep to it at all would bo Bubjccted to the sevci'esl 
etrain. 

It must be confessod that this pressuro has not been resisted as 
persistently as it might have beem ; and the result isuvoliune 
much of which looks like the work of u man who either hits not 
oarefuUy studied the laws of evidence or has boon afraid of apply- 
ing iiumt in the instances before him. BrieHy, he h»is had to deal 
with the so-called history of a luultitndo of nations, a history 
strstchiitgback professedly over millonniujus, crowded with miraclos, 
prodigies, and portents, tuid cxhibititig a fertilo crop of incoM.<3ls- 
iencies and flat contradictions. Such traditions it was luanifoi-ily 
wdl worth while to relate; but ibi^y should have boiui related 
mmiisely as they have btfcai given by llie native writers or by the 
Mfonean conquerors, without a word of coniiuent. Mr. Bancroft 
iiM inought tlmt, by sifting and simplifying tinuu, he can get at 
certain gtmeral conclusions which may throw light on the growth 
and deosy of these American tribes— in other words, that he can 
separate grains of truth from beds of tiadition, or, it may be, of 
ffetion. Nor is ho content to do ibis only witli Uaditious rtdaiuig 
to times not long preceding the Spauish invasions. Ilo has nr) 
hesitation in applying the method to legends ^ing hack to a time 
which for Mexico, Balenque, and Oopun would answer to the days 
of Uie Argonauts and the Heraldeids in the old Achaiaii land i arid j 
hero we need only nek the simple quei»tioD why a inetluHl should 
bo applied to American history wliicli, bv iinivm\sal cemsent, baa 
been abandoned by those who examine the early history of the 
nations whether of oncioni or of luodorn F/urope. 

At the outset, Imwever, Mr. Bancroft feels hi.n8<3lf called on to 
•deal with thn tiarlier problem of tbe origin of these Aiuencaii 
tribes; and e\tiry theory which has boon broacind on the subject 
isoxauxined accordingly with the must cartJ'ut miouteness, and, we 
gla^y acknowledge, with unfailing impariiahr). Much of this 
portion of his task we might be tempted to regard as a work of supei- 
«r(^tion : but ho has perhaps done well in suii'eving no hypothunis 
to tempt mm to a contemptuous dii»iuissal by iU absurdity, and in 
weighing ovou manitest impostures in a tali’ balance. Thus wc have 
here the whole array of notions wJiich have traced tiicso American 
jaatioDs to Mongolia and Kg.vpt, or recognized in them the lost 
tribes of Israel or the descetuhvuts of the Welshman Madoc, wind- 
ing up with the romance which has served a.i the foundation for 
the religious fabric of the Murmonite I'rophct, Joseph Smith. 
Among all those theories tliei-e is sonrcfily one whieli cun 1)e re- 
garded ns eeriouRly deserving consideruliou. The most trust- 
worthy traditions, perhaps, relate to the vovtiges of the Norlhfiion 
and tWr sottlouiunts in (ireenUnd ; but Mr. Bancroft rightly 
remarks that, even if these Im» uecepled without qimstion, they do 
not bear on the subject iiimiediRtcfv <liscu**srd, for it is nowhere 
pretended that these settlements iutroduced men into an un- 
inhabited continent. At most of the liypothej?ca we can aD'ord to 
jsniilo. They resolve themselves mainly into the old pnK)f of the 
identity of Slac.edon and Momuouth l)«CHuse both have a liver with 
fish in it; and thus ibe .Mexicans are made akin io the Kgyptiana 
because both usod hieroglyphics, becauno such wrltiugs muat 
•of throe kinds — phonotic, ligurative, and symbolical— and because 
jtll Iheao sTstoms ave to be found among both (p.6i). 'i'his method 
4Qf fesemblances » carried by tbi^se who would bring the Mexicans 
firoxu the Holy liund to a pitch of extravagance which, but for the 
mischief ,dpne by i4l false theorizing, might bt' oxcdhmt fun. The 
dWisiou into tribes, thecusiom of hanging up the lieads of .Hiirrilieed 
enemies, the dancing of a king, the death of leaders before they 
the laud which they lu>pu to conquer, the use of circum- 
cision, tho wearing of scarlet or other gaudily coloured dresses, the 
of water tottmngersfor the purpose of washing their feet — 
and a Uiaitaaudi^Jior things not less irrelervautare, for writer 
like Lord Eingsbomugh* proof conclusive that the forefathers of 
dmOential Auiericau trib^ came forth with the posterity of Jacob 
out of Emt. ijvuB thesu absurditius ore ca 4 )pcd by the outragoous 
folly wmeu sees iu those nations genuine Uroeks from the l%ean 
Befl^.Tbe demonstration is easy. *^Both were idolaters, used 
sadH fire, indulged in Baochmuaian revels, held formal cnuncile ; 
and if this is not enough, ** atix^ng reaemblnnces are to be found iu 
their marriage customs, system of educfition, luauner of hunting, 
fishing, and spidcing wai) in their games aud sports, in tliair mourning 
and burial customs, sud in their mauner of treating tiie sick^^p. 1 2 z), 
It is a relief when wo reach at last the autoclitlxohic theory. Nor uo 
we feel disposed to ofter any objection on reading Mr. Bancroft's 
remark that it is “ on opinion worthy of the gravest consideration, 
and oiiO which, as we may judge by the results of scientific in ves- 
viayeventAally niove to bascieiitifieaUy correct ” (p. ijo). 
worts carry us only to indpendent centres of origination for 
■ *he human race; on the further theory of 

lower types reaching bac^ to the 
himself with ss&dng thgt^ as many 


ancestor wea a dog or a coyote," they "aeom <mtit3j^ ia .aoni, 
sympathy from the latest school of modem philosophy”^. icA. 
/Sven with regal’d to this autochthouic .hyputhsm, ne 
holds that belief must be premature and unjusti^bla untfi ft JM 
been satisfactorily oetablisned. It is q^te true that no one at 
the prijsent day can toll the origin of the Americans”; but when .. 
Mr. Bancroft goes on to say that ‘Hhoy may have come from 
any one or from all the hypothetical sources^ enumerated in tile 
fori)going piges," wo caw but pridcst ^against the m^on of 
leaving a loophole for notions some of which have been dismissed 
ns nbaolutoly ab«!iurd, aiid others iw manifestly impossible. 

The habit of reserving opinion may bo earned too far, and 
may easily pass into the profcaaicni of reserving it. Wo must 
theVb'foi'o take even a stronger objection to those passages in 
which Mr. Bancroft acts forth the grounds for giving credence and 
weight to the ixioin body of American tradition. There con bo 
no question tliat the Spaiiish writers are not to bo charged with 
wholesale invention or forgery, or e\'en with conscious dishonesty 
of any kind. Nor are wo justified iu dieinissing as unworthy of 
credit the native writers of the ago of the Bpanish conquest, or 
even io refusing to Mexican tradition the degree of Iri^ v^ieh we 
should accord to Oreek or lloiuan tradition for times immediately 
preceding the origin of a cuntoiuporary history. Bat it must bo 
always strictly borne in mind that it is the oontetuporary 
character of the narrative which constitutes its value. We accept 
at once the stateiiients of Herodotus respecting events of his own 
day ; we are roatly to believe that the older luen with whom he 
conversed reported fnithfullj' those lualtei’S of which they had 
personal kiiowledgt', and that they gave him not less fiuthfully 
iho statemenlH which they uiuy have heard from their fathers or 
their giandlUtheis. 'rims, even apart froiu written nicords, sonic- 
Ihiug like a counocled and ti’ust worthy history may bo preserved 
for three or four general ioia? ; but it must lii preserved by on© 
who then commits it to w'riliug, for tho oral tradition of the third 
goiicriition is being rapidly modified by tho state of flux which is 
the Into of idl oral tradition of auy sort and of any time, the briefest 
08 W4dl 08 the longest. Unlosa, Chtm, it can be shown that Ameri- 
can history vests i»u contemporary writings, wo are manifestly sent 
adrift wiihout chart or ctnupurts on an unknown soa, when wo 
get kick to a time prticeiling the Spanish conquest even by a voiv 
lew cetiturieH. We ujv HLsoliileiy Itxst when w^o go back still 
further for one or two iliouhand years or more. In such c^ses our 
businoRs is to reconl tho tradilions without coiumdlit. 'Hie at- 
tompt to sift them cuii result onl> in leaving a n>«jduum of possi- 
bilities; and Mr. Bancroft has uuVurUiDatoly been tempted to speak 
of this rebicluum us if it were geuuiue hibioiicoi matter. Having 
coiefuDy wc)gJ)iMl the and the i'aults of tho various classes 

of ^vntirs who have troutod of American history, he expivsses Ills 
desire of avoiding the laller and imituiing them iu the tbviuer: — 

With the Spani.'.li wrilers 1 wuuld U*U all that llw mitivt's IcM aa history, 
and that vkitliuiit constantly remiuJing tlio reader that the suu did not 
Rtnnd still in the boAvous, Uiat giauts did not tionriaii iu Amurioa, that the 
Toltcc kin^H ami prophets did not live to tlu: ago of aavcrol hundred years, 
nod other wiMc warning him against what ho is in no danger of accepting as 
truth. With WiUm aud hia clnss of unU«iiiai ittn acepims 1 woulti fed no 
hcMtuliou in rejecting the nhallow flK'oric.s and fancies uvulved liy pricbtiy 
fniuitics from their own hraiii. With GaUutin 1 wish to discrinrinHtc 
clearly, where discriininorion is called for and jHissihie, betweea the 
liistoncui uud tlie prohuhJy luytbic ; to iu>Uui(tc the boundary Letweeu 
lirjji luud and treacherous qmcK.saud ; hut also, like BroMeur, 1 iirould pass 
beyond thu firm land, «priug from rook to rude, through sliifiing 
sands, swim to the fai-thc^t, faintest light, and oatch at straws by tho 
way ; yet uoL flatter nivtself, wliilc thus imiployed, os the ahbd occasiiuudly 
deems to do, that I au\ treading dry-ahoil uu a wide, Holid, lUkd WtsU-lighUa 
highway. — B. 155. 

All this xuay show a laudable spirit of impartialUy; built is 
scarcely the spirit of tho gouuuie historian, whose business it is to 
dotormiue at tbo outset th© conditions under which it is either 
** called for or possjblo ” to discriiniuato betweea the hastocie 
ttud the probably mythic. Far fmm doing this, Mr. BaooroHb tokfis 
the uarnitiviDa of the Pupol Vub, and ftsaerU that, bo they 
luurvelluus or comniunploco, each is formed on an actual oeeur- 
rouco uud has its tueauing ” (p. (83). The eanio may bo e^ of 
the stoi'ioib of tho Argonauts, of Ilelwi, or of the Phaiakiaus in tho 
Odyssey ; aud compArutivo mythologists would assert, not 
lively than Mr. Baucroft, that every on© of tboui isfouirtod on 
an imtual oocurveuce and bas its meaning. But they wonliill add 
tlmt thcr>c 4>cciU’reocos may and do take place in any spot and at idl 
times, thiii the Phaiakian bai'Jcs may be seen whenever ^ rtod 
blows ihi) clouds across the sW, and that the form of Hdeu,. 
fmin Iku’ Western home, is seen at Bion when the fluAes 
tho heavon. The statoixieut, therefore, is niauifestiy isiiderting ; 
but Mr. Jkmcroft obviously means that the given oecnrieaoa is a 
gcfluizie fact of human history ; aud in this sense, taldng tho same 
story of l^opul Vuh, he looks on the boosts of the fimita mentioned 
in it os savage tribes employed as aUios 

Occasionally men are fur some offence or stupidity ebsligBd to mofilciM 
or tribes allied with the sclf-«l;>*l«d rcfiimiers and rivlHMVS provs ww to 
their allegiance and return to tho wild freedom ef ibe moeDtribSi It Is 
dUflcuh, if not iinposidhle, to detonniue the meaning tif of the 

narrative which recounts the immaottlate concention ©fihel^rinflsas Xqviqii 
hut Brasscur, not without reason, sees in Um bIHb vf Bunshpu ana 
XluilaiKiuo from a Xlbalban motlier an indioaUou that ths li^al artblis 
boeiMue more or lew mixed by iatentuariiiigD* The some anchor eonMulPm 
that ih« quarrels between the two twins and Mt older halmaafaem 
roooxd dlHsensioiu) that asose between tbs ehM Pf puc« |rt.migad,idooitv^ 
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anS ’ tha people ot Amulioai and to tuXt up piteiaeir the Mtna 
dottbt^ tn»p«<sti&g Rhea Silvia end tho pnurean wxilk the ki» 
ettpjboiriptte aai^ of iXquk, But in truth it h» notf m 3Cr.> Ban* 
croft tldote, the4)zil^ pmcucshle codnra In such daeea to preshot 
^the kadiog pmnts of tnese earlv tmditioiils as they Are given hy ^ 
JQftst autlimties^ and to draw BPoni them . . . some g«n«fel 
concluAkms rejecting the most probable cottrse of primitive hie^ 
tory ^ (p. 1^9). lih the only sense which gives any value to the 
woard, we have no anthotities at all, nor do we make a stshsment 
or a serfss of stAtewents one whit tim more Ustorical beeaiito we 
have taken cam that they shall assert nothing that is itnlikely. 
FuttheVi the name Popol Vub belon-rs strictly not to the Quich«^ MS. 
BO caUod, bat to the national tmduion which the lat^ compiler 
sought to pieserve from extinction by settinj? it down iu his hwk. 
Whether he has adhered to the tradition with absolute cxactncAs, 
and wh^er, if we had that tradition itself before us, wo should 
find in it more of historical matter, wo cannnt tell ; but in the 
Quiche version certainly we have none. It deals with times which 
to the Mexicans of the dayiS of Cones were as the stenies of Dann-oa 
and ErechtheuS to the Athenians of tho days of Xeni^jphon ; and it 
is the duty of the historian to deal as ironchnntly with the oue 
oS with the other. Jfay, speaking of this Popol Vuh, Professor 
Max Muller holds that I his rfuinrk applies with oven greater force 
to American tradition. ** The sooner lliis is acknowledged," he 
adds, “ the betU^r for the cn^it of American scholars. Even the 
traditions of the migrations of (ho ChichiTnecs, Colhuns, and 


have married. a Beaftelumiw, and Matid^ hie daiigltter^ee|liai/te 
officB and ks em^uineikte to the Botetoarts, who wMlMMM.Jik 
Pariiament from 1395, and wheee title is new enjoyed 
descendant, the DnSe of Bcwulert* 

leaving these aiieitfttt..gokdsitikhs» we may trace the ite 
Childb kABHAmems house ae a typk^ exempla. Ihe 
fortunes of Temple Bar are Just noW under meuamea*^ Xf it la 
pulled down, it will leave a Maah in the'&^ada of Meomi. Ohildb 
DAnking-house. The mysterione litUe chamber over the archway, 
with its windows of small panca, lookiim up Fleet Btreet amv 
down the Strand, was rented by Messrs. Oiiila ftom the (Sty t» 
$ol, a year, as a place for etorine their account-books. Thm is a 
appi^cntly overlooked by hfr. Prioe. The name Is not 
ancient in the City. Two remarkable members of' the fiiatily 
fiourished in the latter half of the soventseiith centoiyk ai^ teoit 
nc^counts go to show that they were brothers, and that thsor fMtsr 
lind been a very small tiudesman. Josiah Child is remesahefeaSe 
ue (lovcrnor of the East India Company, and ae the subgeat o£ 
some of Lord Macaulay’s strongest language* Evelyn nismoaa . 
that the fortune of Miss Child when slie. married Lora Worcsster* 
was 50,000/. Her descendant, the Puke of Deauforti thnatSf^ 
scuts a .^ecoud great City family. But Sir JoHiah Child wsaiiot 
the bunker. This W(i8 Francis Child, said to bo his younger 
brother, hut there is aomo obacurity on the point; and Mr. Fncc, 
like ]Mr. Parker, makes that darkfcr which was dark enough before. 
Fmneis Child married his cousin, tho heiress of the Wheelera whor* 


Nahuas, which form the htnple of all .AinerinmantiquHriatis, ai’eno ! had first sot up at the “ Marygold, hitherto a tavern, nett dodf' fid 
l)etter Umn the Greek traditions about JVlasgiauB, ^‘Eolians, and ! Temple Bor.” William Wheeler had a partner, RofosiirBlaMh^pij^ 
lonians; and it would be a mere wiisrtc of time to constrnot out of ; end not only did Child mnrry tho heiress of the seoiof metiibersr 

^ 1 .^ ^ j. _ -^1-. V- U... V..:. 


such elements a systcnruitic histnrj’, only to bo ch'stroyod again 
sooner or later by some Niebuhr, (irote, or Lewis.'’ 

We do not deny, and we lmv« no wibH to mwlify, (he import- 
loice of the difi'erofico thus raised between us. lind Mr. Bancroft’s 
historical method been more ri^orons we should have read this 
volume with more genuine BatisUactitm. As it is, we may fear- 
lessly say tluit all histori*'al echolnra nro indebted to him urr the 
resulU of yeaxa of toil ungrudgingly spent, aud spent to «ixcellent 
purpose. 


PRICE’S ITANDROOK OF LONDON BANKERS.* 

C HIAULES LAMB tcdls us of a paragraph writer whose vrork 
^ wot* oHsily recc)gni/.ed. ibr ^hen news ran low and wiL failed 


the firm, but his mother, Mrs. Child, married the ether 
To Francis iwcntually came tho fortnnes of hoth, and he Mf IVn 
markable as the first hanker who gave up the gcldsmithlB buolliasa* 
and devoted himself entirely to the Dusifiesa of bsnithiiD Hw 
deserves, therefore, the name given him by Pennant of theTa^MW 
of the Profession. Ho lies buried in Fmhain (^urehysard aSft(Mi|^ 
the Bishops, under a sadly neglected monttment which sots fiitm 
hia virtues tuid mentions that he had by the Wheeler helfwol » 
family of tw^elve sons and three daughters. He and Another 8lr 
Francis Child, his second sOn, were in their turn Lord Btnyofs^ littt' 
the second Sir Francis is chksfiy remarkable as iSm inteodfooer of II 
print4'd form of pn^missory notes; in other words, of banlHiotes; 
Fur this, if for nothing else, he deserves the graiitt^e of posterity* 
But though this was tne first firm to print notes, it vrs0 the hit 
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ibore cou8ta,.tly tte following .lole : It i. not generally j *Mf**5'- f^a’!“SJI£j2 

known that tlie three Jttuo Balls at the J’awubroker.' shops nro tho 5^** 


' shujw 

ancient arms of liombardy. The lioiubHrdH W'erc the fiist money 
brokers in Europe.” Mr. I’rice’s voluino is an expansion of the 
informaium supiK»ed to bo convoyed in Bob Allen’s paragraph. It 
docs not mistake golden bails for blue, nor say that the anus were 
those of Lombardy, but it does endeavour to trace uur great modern 
banking-houses to the goldsiultbs of the middle ages, and in a few 
coHea succeeds in showing that they are still the ropresentativ'^s of 
firms mentiuned in the LiliU Lmdon iJirodoru of 1677 as keeping 
running-cashes." As the oldest of theso houses is that then 
known iia Blttnchard aud Child, and as It was in the couthc of some 
iiivcstigntiomi into the history uf Child's Bunk llnit Mr. Price was 
led to write this IxcKik, lie naturally gives it a large share of at- 
tention. The growth and fortunes of such a bu.riucwi as this 
ike a subject wefi worth studying, and tho wonder is that 
80 few books have been written on our coiumerciul hiatory 
except dry iteatises. There is something fascinating, almost 
romautio, in the details given us by Mr. Price; and though 
readers fur uausernGnt only may quarrel with his book 
cause a full half of it is devoted to a banking directory, while 
the business reader may not core for the anecdotes, he lias pro- 
duced on intemting and unpretending little worL which may 
prove a uaefnl contribution towturds the history of a dimcult subject. 
Tho alphaberical arrongimient he has adopted, while it is very con- 
venient for re&renco, is fatal to the setiuence of tlm factH he nar- 
rates. A dhrotiological table might have been added to coun- 
teract the sfiect of this arraugement, but as the list of gtddsiuiihs 
only dates from 1677, and the list uf bankers only begins in 1736, 
we most pick out and place in order as we tiesi may the in- 
formation which Mr. Price has gathered as to the older goldsmiths 
and the makers of coin from the Conquest downwards 
The first name might be supposed to be the oldest. Ade was 
giddstekth to King Kuwsrd L,^ says Mr. Price. But at the end of the 
book we have mention of an older name. Otto," we r^, ** was 
one of the earliest goldsmiths of whom we have any record." This 
Otto is, it scMuns, mentioned in Domesday as the bolder of lauds in 
Bssex and But we could supply Mr. Price with a still 

ear&r name. In the reign of the Conmssor •* Teodric aurilaber " 
htfd a manor in Surrey, snd he contimied to hold it at the time of 
the surteyk Of the nmily of Otto Ms, Price has some curious 
parlaeulmA. Aere appear to have been several auconsrivo 
ingirayen to the Miht of thia name, and Ruding and oitiert 
hnvil traced tte kastmy of the family unlO., like Iirtier bankets, 
tbey were absorbed into the ranks of the peerage* Ur. Price 
the most part avokb queatione of coinage, and itopa^ with. 
Tbemsa EitaOiho, who olaimed by ^eritance the brohett dito of 
the kCttt in ttem^of Henry m., 4 uid wlto ptfeMW^l^ le 
Hhihlto % Bhwos rf the Ewshequet sa ajjw^ hold 

(ho oMm of CaUer of the Eingb Dieo^ TBs Thmiqttl seema to 
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(p. 28) ; but he probshly means that, though the OliiMs weie the 
first to uso printed cheques, they soon abandoned the enstoor; and 
did not revive it until it had oscomc universal els^whani. The- 
old ledgers of the firm contain the names of many people Of note. 
Eleanor G wynne— no Mr. Price Rpells the name*-Bishop 8 lii 1 iing-> 
ficct, Bishop Bumot, the great Duke of Marlborough. TICtni 
Dryden, and John P^vel)'D, the diarist, have all left their atinAm in 
the lxK)k8, and Oliver Cromwell is known to have kept bis acooilAt 
at the Marygold, but the Jcdg(*T which cofiteinod it has been lost 
for fifty years. Notwithstanding the nnwber of Sir Ftmidb 
Child's sons, Mr. Robert Child was in 1782 the bead of tba 
firm and the last of the name. It is of him that the filniOtiUl- 
stu^ is told of his daughter's marriage. Lord WestmordteWl^ 
it is said, when dining one day at tho bank, asked hie &dli 
vrhat he should do were he in love with a girl Whose flitber 
would nut give hia consent, “ Why 1 run away with haK to 
bo sure." was kfr. Ohild's nicautious reply. LordT Wesintotenft 
took tho advice literally, and ran away with Miss Child, the 
banker’s only daughter. ’ Mr. Hoy wood liardy a picture, a conplb 
of years ago at tho Academy, represented a thrilling soeno in the 
elopement; when Lord Westmoreland, finding that the amddsm 
parent’s pursuit had become dangerous, stood op in his carrisgi^ 
and shot the leading horse in Mr. Child’s. Mr. Child never tSt^ 
gave the runaways. He left his fortune to his grandchild, X4ld^ 
Sarah Fane, who carried it into the Jersey family. Lord Jersey 
is the present head of the firm, yet be is not, strictly speaking, tl^ 
representative of the lost Mr. Child. I^ady Sarah had a brother 
and two sisters younger than herself, but her gnmdfiitherb wilt 
gave them no part ct inhoritonce with her. It has often bean 
r<«portcd that John, j^tord and Lady WestmoTelind'a only sofi, and 
also the daughrcis, were all christened *• Sarah," lost the legOhjt 
sliould lapse, bnt Mr. Price does not tell us whether there is any* 
truth in tno etoiy. 

Mr. Price’s anecdotes of other finns are also onteriainifig. Hb 
gives the hlstoiy of many houses tvhich have not lasted oalofig aa 
thitt of the Childs. The Jtoya) British Bank was opened (with 
if we remember rightly), in 1851 and stopped in 1856, 
whelming many hundreds of families in ruin " ; the English ibiikU 
Stock Bank was established in 1866, and stopped m the satoc ybbr & 
and there ia ancieut precedent for this very quick w6rk in thwlMd 
Bank, erected by Act of Parlianient in t6i^ to advance ifiofiOf bifii: 
ritle-oeeds. Not only did it fidl within the year, biri'lta ftll 
about no less an event than fibs Stoppage of the Bank 
an institution then only in the thixd year of its age. 
accounts of finch xmforttmate houaes ae tbosa of Sitehan 
Mafitennnn and Co. (aftorwasda Agra and Unsterma^^' 

Neale and Fordyce, and others hate Med ~ 
genceor ftand, contain manyhteresditf partieiilMi 
nlrnant to read the M hl&ffkia ke gtteaeltiiw 
He nmnttoin utoe prafato that, of the ^ of I 
tanning aashea in iSypi fits siift 






heiisioiu. Mr. Qo«86 tMoaecssoii to a bigli de^^r^e the and 
the etoiy*tellor*8 gifts, and of tbeplarwright's faouitj be poss e ss y 
more than in these days generslfy &Ub te a poet's lot; and w 
tragedy, though neither harrowing nor appalling, is so elera^ 
in tone, delicate in feeling, and felicitous in expression, mt 
Vjtt is likely to win its way to the hearts of ite readers, as weu •• 
# to please their eritlcal faste. In the first act the Queen joyfow 
welcomes home her lord on his return from victorious war. In 
the second she learns what she had never guessed before, that 
tho minstrel CMmur, whom she had looked on only as a dear 
friend, has long nurtured a wild love for her, a love utterly un« 
returned. For, she says : — 

If love 

Bft this, to fed u heightened pube of life 

Ibftt when the loved one’B a)oUt«ps touch the stair, 

To lOHO oil drooping sense of bodily ill 
WlicQ he is near nnd smiling ; to grow sad 
And weary when His sure he will not (Hime ; 

Then once, and only once, since time hvgjin. 

Has love come down into this heart of mine. 

But this is unknown to Erik, whom slanderous tongues drive into 
hei^ong wrath, so that bo slays Grimur with his own hand. In 
the thira act the King is about to enter the cathedral at Roeskild, 
when he is stopped by tho Archbishop, whoso stem rebuke brings 
home to him me consciousness of his crime. When wo next see 
the King he is presiding in the Assembly of the People at Koeskild. 
Around'kis chair of stiite sit the nobles ; the rest of the open air 
endoBure in which the Thing is held is occupied by the freemen, 
who bustle about and speak noisily together.” At length 
the King arises, and in spite of tho protests expressed by 
. his nobiM and the Loauer of the Freemen,” he auDouncos 
his fixed resolve to do penance for hiu crime by means 
of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Then comes a scene described 
with great feeling and delicacy, in which Erik discovers that 
he has unjustly suspected his wife, and she forgives him for 
having so done. With this scene the dramatic interest of the 
story reaches its highest point, of which it falls far short in the 
act which follows. But the poetic interest is fully sustained by 
the brilliant account of Constantinople, where among the VmringHr 
who come to olTor homage to Erik is one Gisli, who tells how he 
had pledged brotherhood with Grimur tho North, nnd i it the 
best old way ” ; the two friends having gone out at midnight to 
the cliffs, and there let the blood of their gashed arms mingle 
beneath a loosened piece of turf. Then, bearing of (irimur's death, 
he vows vengeance on his murderer. This vow is in tho fifth act 
fulfilled, Gisii slaying Erik in Cyprus, just ns the King is allowing 
himself to believe that the time is close at band when he will be 
able, free from sorrow and remorse, to return home, and ouco more 
steer through gathering storm Denmark’s endangered bark. The 
iMyal corpse is conveyed on board ship, and the widowed Queen 
gives orders to weigh anchor at break of ^y : — 

For lo I tho King and 1 are fuin to (x>inc 
As swiftly AS wo may to Palestine, 

Whore shortly vo shall leave iw, for I know 
That after all the sorrow of our lives 
We shall not toil nor wander any more, 

But seek the sacred river and tind rest. 

By way of a specimen of the lyrics scattered through tne play 
wc may take the following, sung by a boy who says of it, “A 
Roman wrote it, though the words bo Greek thoroby npimrontly 
referring to a poem in the Greek Anthology by Butiuua, a Byzaii* 
tine writer of Latin lineage : — 

I bring a garland for your head, 

Of blossoms fiMvtli and fair ; 

My own hands wound their white nnd red 
To ring al)out your huir. 

Here Is u Hly, hero a rose, 

A warm narcissus that scarce blows, 

And fairer blossoms no num knows. 

So crowned an<l chapletcd with flowers, 

1 pray you bo noi proud ; 

For after brief and summer hours 
Comes autumn with a shroud. 

Though fnigranl as a llower yon lie, 

You and your garhind, by and by, 

Will fade and wither up and diel 


ROGERS’S WASPS OF AUISTOPHANRS.’ 

A ll students of Aristophanes will feel grateful to Mr. Rogers, 
. already the translator of the Ctowh and of tho for the 
bdp he has now afibrdad them towards a just appreciation of tho 
. Wbu^, Whilst a certain incoherence of parts forbade acqui^ence 
in Mm over-laudatory verdicts of Mitchell and K. O. Muller, it must 
have occurred to most renders who bad a competent knowledge of 
Ai&topbanic comedy that the TTtutps did not ueaerve the sweeping 
aoouaatioa of feebleness brought against it by Schlegcd. Extreme 


and csrtsinly a pky cailaot justly be called doll or tMom - 
teems with amusing situations, is rieh in AiialbcphBJm 
and illustrates a phase of AtheniBii sodal life distinct mmii oK 
as the translator afaows, not without its hearing upon, the 
subjects of tho poet's ridicule and sarcasm. Thu iday, aa 


subjects of tho poet's ridicule and sarcasm. Tim 
reminded in a lucid and learned prsiaoo, waa a thir 


ay. sawaata 

labour of thn 


tical school in the Clouds. In it Mr. Bogera sees the efieets 
of tho failure of the last-iuentioned play ten months earlier, and 
he finds his clue to the whole structure and plot of the piece, as 
well ss to its unevenness and inconsistenmes, in the efreum- 
stauco of its probable composition during the .months immediately 
before and after that &ilure« ** Tho grand earlier scenes following 


tho entrance of the Ohorus, the noble poetry of the Strophe and 
Antistropbe, Epirrhema and Antepirrhema, and the orahsitral 
contest with which the play eondude^” he takes to hove hdin 
written before AristopbaiiM had experienood a cheek to hk un- 


been bitterly taught that be could not hold hit own without 
taining the broad farce, the laughable pcrsonalitieBji^aiid rvdgMf 
Bcurrility ” of Oratinus ai^ the older comic drama. ThM aessbou 
and foaturea. appealing to the lower instincts of the audicne^ are 
intelligible if regard^ as afterthoughts distinct from the origishl 
scheme of the play ; the drift of which is, according to Mr. Bogsis, 
not simply, as Grote and others have refolded it, to ri^edle th# 
dicasts as monsters of caprice and injustice, but to hit anoMisr 
blow at the second of Aristophanes’s two antipathies, the Sodustkal 


under the guidanoe of Mr. Rogers's tninsktioa and notes. If the 
chaige of "spun-out Bcrion ” is not here answered, at all events 
such light is thrown on the scope and circumstances of the piece 
♦ hft the prolongation of it does not seem impertinent or superiluous ; 

• ^Aridyphawm. Tile Greek Text revised, with a Tran.dn- 
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school and the demag^ues, by dispkying the dieasts (Helkst% 
or justices and juiy in one, who numbered no leas than fivw 
thousand in Athens), as not really tho lords of all, as the dsma- 
goguea would tell them, but raibor the defrauded akves and cath*, 
paws of the latter. This is very amply set forth in tbs 
preface, which throws considerable ligbi on the Heliraa, and tha 
elections, sections, and characteristics of the AthenUai dkasta^ 
and at tlie same time distinguishes, independently of other auMmh 
riticB, the English jury system from tho Athenian dioaslle 
system. But a single note of Mr. Rogers on ▼. 650, where 
Bdelycleon, the representativo of the anti-dicastio views 
ns oppooed to tho old dicaat Philocleon, bia father, begins hk 
speech before tho arbitrators, sums up in brief the drama- 
tist's main object. His aigument consists,” runs the note, 
** not of any cnticism upon tlm laws or on the practice of the 
Athenian dicastories, but of proof that the power obtained by 
the alliance of the dema^gues and dicasts is wielded exdusively 
for tho Ixmefit of the demagogues, and not ip any way for the 
benefit of the dicasts.” The' two speeches may, in ftot, be 
summed up in a very few words. Ours is a ftsyoXv 
PbiloclooD, ” for all men, even the great demagogues theroaeiveB. are 
read)' to court and flatter us.” ** Yours is a fuydKff dovXtk,” rs- 
torts Bdelvcleon, ** for tho demagogues retain to themselves every 
substantial advuui.'ige, and leave you to penury and starvation.^* 
Reading the fFaspivriih this key, we shall see many ressooa for 
believing that the poet's aim was to detach the dieasts from 
the deuingogic alliance and allegiance, and so to contrilMSto 
towards scotching one of tho twin snakes he hod vowed to 
oxtminnalc. ICveu riiiloclcon, tho blind advocate of that alliiace, 
wedded as lie is to the dicaslic system, with its miserable stipem 
of ilire«) oboli iind little or no liberty of judgment or oonseience, 
owns now and then to mi.«<givings in tho course of the play, and 
in its hi tost scenes comes out as a thorough convort, though hk 
conversion docs but illiintnito tho evils of all extremes in tha tipsy 
frulioii to which tho ox-juiynian rcsoits when finally weaned fratft 
the absurd i-oiitiue of a life given up to the law courts. It was 
probably for the sake of tbk lesson that the play waa lengthsasd ; 
nut it is really in its first twelve hundred lines or to that Ha 
chief merit consists, as in the cai'lv appeorances of Philoekcoi, and 
the. little traits of his daily life, sbetened by the slave Xanthks, 
and filled in with touclies of hie own drawing. The fidlowing lines 
from a epoech of the slave will exhibit Mr. Rogers’s union of exact 
tranHlatioii with tho life and spirit without which translation is 
dry bones and empty busks (Sy - 1 10) : — 

He is a lawH’onrl lover, no iimn like him. 

JudgiPK iswliat he ilutCH on, and he ureps 
UnJe.s,4 he sits on the fiTint bench of iiJJ. 

At 1)0 gets no Hleu|j>. lut not one 
Or if he doze the tiniest sneek, hU soul 
Flutters in dreams nroiinrt fhe n nler-elock. 

So used he ie tu holiIJn;' voids, lie vrakea 
I Willi thinnh and lirttc ( Wu fingers eloiXHi, as ono 

; TIuit ofroTs Incense 011 a new moon's day. 

If on a gate is wrpten /.nwr/y Vmus, 

I * Meaniiiii^ tiic sou of Pvrilumii. ho goea 

I And writes beside it Lnve/y rirdfeMios. 

I The cock which civw iironi eventide, ho said. 

Was tampered with, he knew, to call him late, 

Bribed by ofiicials whose accounts Were due. 

Supper scarce done, he cL<unours for hU shoes, 

Humes ere daybreak to the court, and bleeps 
Stuck like alunpet to the doorqxMt ihero. 

So sour is he, the long..iK>ndctnning line It 
ITq marks for all, then homeward, like a bes 
ludi'ii with wax beneath I 1 U lingei>DitilA. 
liset lie lack votes, ho keeps, to JuKbm withal 
A private pebblo-hCQoh soaure witlua. 

If It wet. only ns ns Ulintntion of the f«»tuvBS of the 

biw court, the way in Trbioh it tew sttmtnoited,. its my of Tdttag'. 

its meosttrement of tisie, its modos of hosiiwaB, there ie 
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stieh an fntelligtUj annotated tranalntion aa tliise Not to go 
into all tiw) detaxii^ w may noi« that the jolio upon the tln^ 
bonoaved Umn* euntom of ** carving ainorocw rtma on the rhhid’* 
or ^ mxd” io' i\ itinia on the aimUaTlty in sound of tbo 
fimi^ of tho vnrt&i-box, to •* Demua,*^ the *♦ toaat of all the town** 
in hia'day. ** The long^eondmning lino rd^rs to the cnaiom of 
the jisdgiia deelming t^ir opiniona on a wax-faecd tfthlet ; if fox 
thamriFercr p^ty, with a long atroke, and if for a lighter, wiili a 
abort one. The hnmoroua touch of the old h being repre- 
aaoted a privat«» pebble-^heai'h/' Wl hirt nieana of voting 

ahottld fiiil, is9 ropeated in aootbor tbrrn at v. 69(3, where, when 
Phileoleoni ia being wronght npon by his aon'e avgumenti^. he 
ctiea:— 

fdfioi, rl XVyfcr ; flic fiov roy 6 ^va rapatrirav. 

Ah me ! the itepths <if my U'ing ore stirr'«l; 

or, literally, ** how you disturb my sea-ilniro,'* my bea/tb.’' There 
ia inlinite fun, when this old gentleman means misi^liioV, Co rind him, 
at 166, ciiyiiig out for a sword, or failing Uiat, I'or a ** damape- 
ceaidng tablet'* (myoKinv n^JTrurov), that waxen instrument on 
which the ** long^condemning line ’’ miei'red to abiuo could do as 
mueb exaroitiou *, or when, ns in 3«S6, hi« tuk<'.H a tlespondlng view | 
of thkiga, bidding his fellow-dicastd. it' ill befall him, KaTnKXnvfratfTfn > 
^u«fti vjrA roim dpiM^iicrcir (“ Ifewail my fat c, and bury me 
udder the court-house rioor*’); the rcftTcnc.o being to the bir (»r 
rail whieh dirkled the diriwts from the rest of tiic court, and tlm 
saatiment akin to that of a bombastic senator in <air own day who 
threatens to ** die upon tlu* tk)or of the t louse. ’ 

It nuist not bo foigotten that a deal of (iio fun of the oarly 
part of the play consists in the wily dicastH cllbris to outwit his 
HonamihLs son s slav(*s, l)onl on debamng him hy close couiiric- 
uient Iroia tho e.tercise of his functions. One or the old man's 
tricks is to borrow Odys.'^cus's dovi^’fi to e^-.ipo the (Jvciops, 
and to get out of his prison stnipped boneath an h belly. (le | 
is, lurwovor, detecUMl, and it le^ids to nu ol)«a*rvatiou ou bis atm s \ 
part, wttlchMr. Itogers makes more in tolligi bio by his note thereon. 
Bdelycleoa remarks: — 

^ ^mpOiTarn^f 

tv* vrrMHvKtVt wrr* ^poi-y* iMWtrai 
dftotoroTfit tcXrjTfjpof €imi ntaXi^. 

O the A'illHia, 

Th« pbicc ho had f.ropt to I Now ho « to roe 
The vttry iina^o of a .scrin[rti<>ur*« i 

The word KXffr^pot U referred by the scholiast to Jc.* truiumon' r of 
dicuHts, and there ia more to h(» seen about this ruiu.li<»n.!ry\?dutii - 
at r. t40?, and in tho instructive note thcriMijain. Ifere, how- ; 
c?ver, Mr. Itogow surinises that the oommitb pun, and that ' 
‘Mil the Athenian slang of the period a dtmKcy murtt have boon j 
sometimes styled a tcXffn)pf a w///er, perhaps fro.u its discoidant ' 
bray.** If this be so, what follows i» all the metre in duo Hurjiionce, 
for the next two lines nin in tmnslation : — 

Coiiifl now, hsn<T<» off! nr y<Mi Hiif] I shiill 
Btmr,. Fight ! what ahouC ? FiriL. About tuhn/f i/'h shuthm, 

Th«ws is a further justiiiaition, if wo a<lnjit Mr. JiogfM'rt coujtvtuve, 
for this bringing-^in the proverb wfot oi'oi; <TKtas, which <iccurs, 
among other places, iu a fable of llaorius. .Ami by <he wsiy, we 
may note that the 1 VtMf/u ii full of pro vet bs. fu v. 4H0, when < 

Bdelyclcon deprocA tea conUista with and alKuil/ his iaw-court-loving 
father, theCfa^riis tells him ovh* *y a-fXIvcp tTovirriu f/u^’ €v Trrjyuyoi 
(“aa yet you've hardly onto rod on the piir.««le> mul ilio rue”), t.c, 
“you’ve Imrdly reatdied the fringe or binlcr of \»»ur tronbles/^ , 
liarsley and rue being the li^jrdoriug of Jiollcnic in 

V. 491 T^u dfitoTtpa is as neur as po.4;<ibio t Iroek for 

Shakspeare’s “As cheap ns stinking nmchotol ” u IV.y 

ii. 4). There ia also tlio phrase, truirrij /dAtViiv, to lov>U like one . 
■who expects the whip.’’ Again, in 9i«S AriRtophanrs Ima a juir«Kly 
of a familiar oniithol<>gioHl proverb, toMtffw? 'ov nv rpi^ti Xi>XM 
/ikit “ One bush dousn’{r keep two rea-breasts, ’ an nllusion to tho ' 
soUtsary and pugaacious hnuils of tlie ivdbrenst. In the n"rrs;«s > 
the poet for nis own puriioses luiikcs Xaiithias use in ns an nrga- I 
ment fbr the oondumnatiou of tho dug TjuU^s (/.c. J..aclu\^^ that ! 

ov yap dv frnrr ! 

Tpt<puy hvynvr dy pih Xuxpn KXtirra turn, ! 

One ha**!!, they s.iy, can never keep two tlii ws, 1 

Not much further on iu the same very amusing inock+rinl 1 Melycleon j 
apologizes for his speech failing liiru in the ardmtuM dofmico 01 j 
Labes by an appeal to proverb-loro wbicli lOngli.^^h our? c^u I 
understand j 
O sirs, *ti8 hsrd to argue for a dog 1 

Assail’d hy sl:tiiilf>r. j 

The appeal is clearly to tho venerable saw, “ Gi\e a dog a bad 
name and hang him,** Among the test-passages by which l^tr. i 
jlloger*s translatloii might be tried, we should place one 'ivhich is | 
a “ locus claHsiciis do piscibus,'* vv. 491-510, and as to which it 
may suflice to say that tfm notes to ibis transb^tion Aiviiish matter 
for a new chapter on Fisb-taltlo. But in truth the (;hnnn of Mr. 
Itogcrs's annotation is the opportuneness with whicJi he blends 
thinp old awl uew— now illustrating an expression by a phrase of 
Bhakspesre, conflrming Aristophnnes's natural history bv Butfon, 
Cttv«?r, or Bcehstsin, and in one place paralleling riiiiocloozi's 
ahame at his own weakness and leniency as a dicast' by citalion of 
liucst B«auniimoir*» “ emsing himself twk» *’ in doubt whence 
hismfwonM softimkig of heart at the Wiol of Itohecca, iu 
itaMtwi- The «arbitKaiio]i casi^ the ntodk trial of the doj|;s who 


reprtwentthe Athenian meral l^hfw and the ^miii(rOgptift<i^^ 
and the famous perabaMA of the waepa, are mtty wall MNunirto 
all who have anv acauaintonoe with Aristcmaneei Froitf Bdi^« 
Cleon's pleadings in the Hrst of them we taka a lbw liael'of liawk 
lation troift Mr. Kogers, byway of sample. Tfaejrrepteseid the . 
speaker’s proposal for a better way of ftfOcHng th© (ieople^ 
securing the voting power in the assetubiy, than i^e dicasUo tkrie ' ' 
obols. The orator says : — 

Since if they wishecl lo miimtafn you wdl, tho way is do it #o» plMa 

cnrtiiirh ; 

A thonsanil cities our rule obey, « thouMind cfH«* their toihats pay, 

Alloi then iuciily AtheiiiiiiiH each, m Iced and nouriab from day to day, 

And twiiMj two thimsiuid eiiuauii iheio are living imiuvrM»d In dUhes of 

h.iii*. 

With rnajuA, and beestings, atnl Humiduous fare, and garland? and 
crtlNrtU^ts everywhere, , 

lirijoyin^' a fate that is worthy ihu ftate and wortliy tho trophy 011 
MaratiidU plain. 

While iiiiw like gh'anera ye nil arc fain to follow akmg in ths paymaster's 
train.— 700-1 a. 

'fho transfudpt of tho original is sutHciontl^ fnithful,. and the chief 
point hero ia Mr. Itogers's bi>lduivaa iu justifying Wowc^ 

Aayiooir (v. 709), for which so great a critic as Dawes had 
bidden U9 ro»vi ((<ay dy naa-i Xay^ms, “ Tho Af,” says our twos* 
lutor Hhfi'wdly, “ is pur[KJSidv omitted in (xrder to pmsotit a mom 
vivid picture, ad of tin actuiLl reality and not a mors possible ooor 
tinguncy.” About soveuty lines later in the play Mr. Kogsraparovaa 
equal to tluv occasion io translating a few lines placed IQ the 
mouth of iklelyckon, which art! memorable for a doable poB, 
whfch ho succeeds in pn*fcM;rvit)g. The ovjginnl runs 

Ffil rtiCrfi pti> yvv tvXAy^s 
(iXff KiiT dp&pi)i»^ rjXuifrti fcpbi ^loy • 
thv Si ylffnif TTpof TO trvp KnSfjptvos 
{•oyrnt Hirti* a.r.A. 

The soil U trying io prove io his father the superior advantagas of 
Ills proposed 'doiu(>atic law-court, lie can try his own aorvantsfoy 
tlioir peccadillos : — 

And very aptly, if the inoniingV tine, 

You’ll Jine your oulprile, Milting in thw nun. 

Iu Muow, onicr y^jur judgiiicutij by ihc. tire. 

While it mins on : and, ilunigh you deep till mid*day 
No nnjhon here will cIomc the df>t»r against you. 

The e<[uivoque hero consists in tho derivation of ^Xidirca 
and fjXala from dA/frrr^cu, thougii It might seem from ilXiwt, 
ai.d corct ft'otu furop.ru, though it might seem connected with 
tterrtpi *• to go withiu doors.” 

Some pciTits deserve nolico :is showing Mr. liogera's editorial 
iwunici). In vv, 39*4-’, whei'e tho two slaves njre dream-toUingr 
So.ninH, in allusion iu Cleons unsavoury trade, plays on the tvor& 

tiotlUP StlflUl', 

’f'licn tlut vile gran)(vits, i citlcs in hatul, weighed cut 

JJitM oi' fill bivf, cut up. 

And Xnnthias rejoins: — 

Woe worth the day ! 

Ill* mc.'inp to cut our city up to bits. 

Here Mr. Ttogers Huriiiisca a scheme of Olcoo to be alluded to, 
having for its object to split up the city into distinct wards for 
sepainte cireumviillation and for a system of interior fbrtilieation, 
opposite to the famous plan of Theinisto(7los. Further on conaidar- 
ubly, Ht V. 897, he to us to have elucidated thoroughly a line 
of Bdclych'OirV) to tho god, Apollo Agyious, in belialf of his con- 
verted sire ; — 

di^l (TLpaiiiv piXirns ptKpoP ra BvptSi^ irafMpl$agy 
And into hU In urt so criusty and tart A triftc of honey for syrup instill. 

The cUu' is a play 011 Bvp^iiioy, tbo dimmutlv© of Ovfiosy a wild 
s.tbid horb of tho pooivr sort at .Ythetis, and 0oplSiop, the diminu- 
i1m: of Ovftn^y the, mind. If thisi salad was tlavoiired witli (rtpaiovy 
ynip, the sense would bo “ Mix himey with Ida temper os ho is wont 
i to miv inullcd-wiiio syrup with his salad.** ^ Thus we have tripatop 
f*ojitivtst<‘.d with gcAi, uot a» the representative of sourness, but on 
flu* r(*(*ijg]ii/ed Huuce for OvptStop^, and this is only one amongst the 
many iducidiitions -which the readers of the "PhupB owe io Miv 
Uogi*rs, It is hardly too much to say that he has given a new 
iuterccit and valuo to the play. 


FRKNCII blTEUATUBK. 

'Ij^RFN'Cri historlinis have lately bestowed a good deM ct 
J- attention upon Mary Queen of Scots, and ssvelal works Imvw 
been written on the oCh^ side of the Ohannol fbr the parposa ot 
refuting the statements made by Mr. Fioude and Mbnet. Ww 
have on former occaskms noticed- the vduidea iUML .Mioip 
Gantliier and Wiesener *, we mast iKiw ttentiofl the MO neauMlf 
IHibliahed by M, E. Ghantehiuxe. * It contains the repvkit of a ioMHA' 
or diary purporting to have been kept Bourgoing, pkyimdidi t9 
Queen Mary, who watched closely fill the detaBs of W trii^ 
Bourgoinge journal is a maottseript whidi ka tftivaMif 3L . 
Ohantelauzo, says that be has aubautted to the^ most 
judges, and be bse no doubt that, we hate iit it the iwMivft 
which Mary, in a letter addresaod to Pope Blxtim V., a^iiidQI|W^ 
her intention of pubtishingi If we may sseufte iit 

.ha,. Iiiiii M.«I IW I ; 

_ *,^ 0 ^ Sfcwrt, MW froiC-t tt m tituMM. 

forllt Finn. ' - , ■ - ■ ■ . 
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been deemed wor^ printing had they not been Die early produe* 
lions of one who ia justly conaidon^ the jouriuiliat pat- excelimcc: 
•md we may aay the aaine of the pannieHnes*^ recently 

<'0llected by M. Julea Trouhat. It app4:«ra that, during the years 
\^45-5» ^ Sainle-Beiive contributed to the Itevue SMfwu, pub- 
lished at Lausanne under the editorahip of M. Juste Olivier* the 
articles now reprinted in the volume before iia j they are merely a 
series of sketenes written oirhand, in which the'Frefich litera- 
ture of the day is criticized with a freedom which would have 
been impossible if the feuUleionists had not intouded them for 
Swiss refers. The CViAtV»rst» ^^P^^osaly intouded by him for publi- 
cation! originally intouded to anpear in 1868 under the 
name of M. Jules Troubat, i» still move c)bjecti<)iiablo on account of 
tho cynicism of some of the pasHOgea. and the spitolul wav in wliich 
the writer treats men whom he had iorinerly praiats<l, and of w'hose 
friendship he professed to btj so proud. A few allusions which we , 
notice hexo luid there will be hardly uuderstor)d by readers who 
are not quite nii oourant of Parisian gossip ; some others are so 
trite and so generally known that we wonder they were thought 
worth preserving — lor instance^ M. de Talleyrand s witty remark 
on M. de Sdmonville*s three consciences.” 

Tho fVench press .still teems with works on Oormnnv! and 
csj^ially on the political system of Prince Bismarck. When a 
ymame appears with tho title chosen by M. Victor de Saint-Uenist, 
we know Mfore opening it what we are tv» expect. Seventy years 
ago the ** hereditaij* enemy ” would have been Pitt ct Cobourg”; 
now ho is Oobourg, or ratfier Bismarck. Far bo it from us to aay 
that M. do Saint-Genis is merely a rabid pamphleteer! and that 
bis scheqae for a readjustnient of the map of Europe is a utopian 
idea which cannot be ronlizt'd. Such prod lud ions at any rate 
show that the wound inflicted upon France six years ago still 
bleedSi aqd .;that the disaster of Sedan will not easily bo for- 
gottom. 

We nave received an intere.sting volume on the Brain and 
its Functions, by Hr. Ijuvs.J After having for a considerable 
time lectured at one of the chief Paris hospitals, ho now iiitroducea 
the non-scientifle public to his n'searclu'S. Anatomical details 
naturelly come iirst, and the second part of the work is devoted 
to physiological particulars. Dr. Lays rtnisons wi^h the clearness, 
bat also with tho exclusiveness, of a physicist, 'fiie miprcuu'. con- 
tempt with which he refers to speculative philosophy is character- 
istic of a school who lake 110 cognizance of \vh‘>t is bevoud tho 
world of sense, and who, notwithstanding their boas Led liberalism, 
are as violently pn^judioed as the sUmnehedt champions of the 
Papacy. 

There seems to Ikj dissension in the Positivist camp. M. 
Auguste Comte's followci's are not at unity with thomsolvcs, and 
tho worship of humanity, simple as it may appear, is susceptible of 
being variouslv interpret^!. Hiicli, at least, is the impression we 
have derived worn the perustd of M. Andrd Poey s book |j, one of 
the most amusing sptH^Lnens of conceit and scientific bomba.^t wc 
have met with for a long time. M. Po«^y assumes that we arc 
anxious to know his qualifications for discoui‘.sii)g about sociology, 
sociocracy, mesology, and psychophysics. Wc cannot say that we 
feel any eagerness on tho auhject, but his biography is given with 
suchafiourish of trumpets that it is cortaiuly amusing ^ never wos 
the worship of humanity more thoroughly illustrated. The book 
treata of Positivism in its general applications to tbo several 
branches of human knowledge, and forma the introduction to a 
series of spedol treatises announced ns being in preparation. 

Professor von Hartmann's book is a curiosity. Attacking with 
equal energy Catholicism and tho d life rent school a of Prutestaut- 
Ism, it assumes, on tho other hand, in opposition to nuKlern 
materialifits, that religion is nccof^aary, and it proclaims the advent 
of a system based upon a fusion of Hinduism with tlm Judmo- 
Ohristian element taken in its purity. 

The three works we have just mentioned all express certain 
tendencies of modem science. Must we conclude that eiiipiricisin 
reigns supreme, and that no one protests in favour of the good old 
doctrines of Descartes, Leibnitz, and Maine do Biran^ A n^for- 
ence to M. Charles Sccr<^tan’s article in thu A mil numbor 
of iheBMiotA^w. univondle^* will show that siicii is not the 
case; and from the able way In which the preUminnvy conditions 
of the inquiry am set down wo may hope to see, when tho work 
is doishscl, a complete refutation of those unplea.sant theoric.s which 
have rendered so famous the names of MM. Augustu (kimte and 
Littr^. The same number of the JSibliotJtique gi^cs us an iuterest- 
iog paper on the points of contact between science and tho arts, 
auig^ted by the recent lacustrine discovories in tSwiizorliind. The 
fourth part of M. de Moutalembert's description of Spain may also 
be quoted as one of the most important articles in this number. 

Fiction and poetry are not strikingly represented just now. The 
four tales pubiishea together in M. George Sanda new volume 
are merely trifles which appeared long ago as tbo feuiUetonB 
of a daily papcr.tt M. Cluuupfleury’s realistic novel is 

• CkroniqueB parhienna, Psr C.-A. Saintc-Bonve. I’arifl : L€vy. 

t X«f coAtarf cb 8ainU~Beuffe. Paris t Loroerrs. 

i Vtnntm Mriditairt* Par Victor d« Saint-Genlfl. Paris : Dentn. 

§ Ia nrveau et Mef/p?fc 'loiw. Par T. Lays. Paris : Gc^rmcr Balllihm.^ 
Lf BotiHtnnuL Par Andrd’Poi'y. Paris: Oonner Raillihrc. 

^aw»ir, Par Edouard dc Hailmann. Paris : Gcrmer 

umvBi'BclU K JZemis svism. AyrU i87(^ Lausanne: 

Psr George Band. Paris; L^y. 


twenty years old*; and although M.^ Andrd Thaariet'e 
pretty tale is of more recent date ti it stall cannot . be 
said to be itiSdit. M. Emile Zola's satire aipunst the Beoond 
P!mpire comes to an end in the volume entitled Son JBxcd* 
lenpfi ISuaene It would bq idle to deny the vigour 

wltli which some of the scones are written, and the fidthfuL-M 
ness of the descriptions given of Freneii society under the reign \ 
of Napoleon 111.; but the impressiou left is a disagreeable one, 
much as the late Emperor deserves to lie blamed for the vicioiie 
inoml tendencies of hw system of rule, we should not forget that 
tho state of things portrayed by M, Zola existed long before the 
coup (VHnL 

Military novels are very faahionable just now. Last month we 
hftd to notice two pleasant ones by Mme. d« Chnndeueux ; wo 
would now recommend os entertaining compauious, M. Sali^res's 
artilleryman §, and M. A. Fi^vdo's sergeant. || The scene of the 
second tale is laid in La Vondde during the Royalist iiisurrection, 
and the author has grouped with much vigour and desoriutive power 
a few episode.^ around the well-lcnowu names of La Rocnejaquolein 
and Jjcscure, Carrier and Westennaim. 

M. Gustave Nadaud and M. Pierre Dupont have certainly 
managed to rival Bdranger ns chamunmci% and the former especi- 
ally is in his peculiar lino a model of wit and of originaUty.il We 
need scarcely say that all tbo pioces of M. Nadaud's collection 
are not tit for general reading, but his satires are amongst the best 
'B|)eciiueu3 of the truo caprit ffaidoiB, and in the two volumes before 
us there are lyrics to suit every taste. Jt is impossible to imagine 
that ^f. Nudaud will ever rise higher than the mmous Piandore,hia 
mubterpieco ; but the small poem entitled iZ^ac^tmiTiatVs is a capital 
instance of political joking, and if any one atlirms that the author 
is the loading song-writer of contemporary Franco, we shall ex- 
claim, mioting M. Nadaud's own words, ** Brigadier, vous avez 
raison I” 

* Monttieur de Boisdfiyver. Pur Cbampflcnn*. Paris : Charpentier. 

La fortune (TAngde. Par Andr^ Thenrict. Purls: Charpentier. 

X Son Excellence Eugene Jtougon- Par Einilo Xola. Paris : Charpentier. 

§ Lea aoireca fantaatitinea de Vartillier Baruch, Par A. Salibrsu. Paris : 
Plun. 

y Lt aergent d'Armagnuc. Le Reaauacite* Par A."* Fidvtfe. Paris: 
Plon. 

^ Chanaona nouvellea, chanaona imUlitea, Par G. Xudaud. Paris : Plon. 
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RETURN OF THE PRINCE OF WALF-X 

f I'^HE accidents and dlsappoiniments of linman lifnurcso 
JL many and so great that it is seldom that anything whicJi 
man proposes is carried oat with such uiibrokon saccess as j 
that which has throughout accompanied the long journey ' 
of the Pbinoe. Ho has retumed after seven months* 
absoiicp on the day and almost at tbo hour when ho was 
expected) having boeuablo to fulfil without variation almost 
► cvet-y item of the prograinmo with which ho started, and 
having added a visit to Madrid. On his ai rival at Ports- 
mouth on Thursday ho remarked, in reply to an address 
from the Corporation, that what liad oRpecially struck liini 
in his progress through the distant posso.ssions of tlie 
'U was that he found every where the satue reign of 
hat ho was accustomed to witness at home. I'liis 
is li j^ipark which might have occurred to any traveller, 
but wliich is peculiarly appropriate when coming from the 
lips of tJio Heir to the TJironc. Wherever ho lias trod on 
^ 0 ^; belonging to the English Crown ho .has found 
laW, order, good will, and loyalty ; and in these days 
of jealousy and disturhanco it is much that this can 
be said. It deserves also to bo noticed that Tiot 
only was the PriiVOE always punctual to his appointments, 
always ready to do everything he was asked to do, and 
always pleased with what he saw and with what was done 
for him, but those whose business it was to prepare for his 
coming, and to carry ont the complicated arrangements 
for hifl jonnicy and for his reception at the ditTercut stages 
of, his travels, discharged their duties with uniforin zeal 
and efficiency. JJis safe return to his liome lias been the 
subject of unaffected popular rejoicing, and the meet- 
ing between the Prince and the Princess has appealed 
with unusual force to the hearts of thousands. There 
is a universal impression that it was a very good 
thing that the Prince should go to India, a very 
happy thing that bo lifus returned safe and well, and a 
most satisfactory thing tluit he has played a difficult part 
with marked success. Ho has done a piece of impoiliaTit 
business for the benellt of the nation, and the nation is 
naturally grateful to him for having done it well. The 
present is taken as an earnest of the future, and the Prince 
inis not only been going through a most instructive pre- 
paration for the station to which, in the natural order of 
things, he will one day be called, but ho has displayed 
qualities which inapiro tlio belief that this great op- 
portunity has not bfien lost on him, and that ho will 
always bo willing to do hia best, flo has what in 
hia position is tbo immense merit of being ready to 
work. The Queen i8 4 |pno of the most induHti'ious 
women in the coutitiy, and goes through biibinoss of 
the most varied kinds to the utmost limit that her 
■ health will permit. IThe businc.BS tbo Prince has to go 
^.through at present is necessarily of a different kind from 
■ "that which occupies the attention of a reigning sovereign. 
But to many persons it would be oven more repulsive and 
wearisome. It is voiy hard work going to one place 
^ after another, saying the ri^ht thing to men of every 
' . \ blassj creed, and nation, having evci*y meal turned into 
a banquet, and every hour bespoken. To go tlirongh 
this labour cheerfulty and as a matter of course, and 
'/Without any appeartoce of blinking that thoro is any- 
thing to bear, is a sign of many Tirtues of body, mind, 

' an 4 ebaraoter. * Even a iibing so seemingly sli^t as to 
slibw Idinad&s.t the Opera ah hour or two after his arrival 
marks m&o PaiNCK a readitiess to tUnli; of the visbes of 
iil' u ^ • V ^ ’ 


others nit her tliun his owu comfort, which ought 
indeed to bo exaggerated into a wonderful act of t.virtn^ 
but dcsei*ves rt. cognition as a proof Of tbo ardour Mrith. 
whicdi tlio Prince disebarges the duties which be believes 
arc imposed on him by his birth. 

At tho very hour of his arrival in London theyETouse of 
Commons wa.« engaged in a disctiRsiou which .>im.st have 
some interest ft>r liitn. Tho Disposition was calling atten^ 
tion to tho terms of tho Proclamation b^whtehl'tbo 
lias assumed her new title. This, it may bo fair^^toid^ ifl ^ 
tbo proper inn<lo of describing what was going on. ^Vhilo 
the Royal Titles Bill was in Committee, Sir STAVFOgn 
Noktucote obfc»(*rved that, whereas tho intention ciC 
Government was to limit the operation of the new title jtfjr . 
tho form of the Proclamation, tho Opposition would he at 
lil^erty to call attention to tho Proclamalion if they did not 
consider that it fullilled the declared intention of ‘'its 
aatlioi*s. Tho Opposition thought that it failed in many 
ways to do what it had been promised it should do, and 
they therefoi*© called attention to it. But to call attention 
to it on the ground that it did not cariy out what tbc 
Government had undertaken that it should cany out was 
tx) say that ihe Government had not made good its promises. 
If Giis was what was meant, then, as Mr. Diseacli ro- 
niarkctl, a charge was brought against the Governmeui 
which, if it coiilil be sustained, would show them to bo 
wnworlhy of the cordldcnce of Parliament. This was not 
the issue which any one really wished to raise, or thought 
could bo properly raised. It wa^ only in obedience to 
l^lrIia.^n^'utary tbrms that a very proper criticism on the 
terms of a public instrument was transmuted into a pto- 
posiil for a vote of censure. All tho vlituous indignation 
of tho Alinistry, all tlie denunciatkm of unavailing party 
s pi to in which it ainu.sed ono Conservative speaker after 
auoihor to iudnlgo, had no real meaning. There was only 
a sham party light, and all tho firing was with blank cart- 
ridges. Tho Oppositiuu was merely .accepting the invRa- 
tion of Sir Stavfoko Northcotr, and calling attention to 
the Proclumation, and every one knew that this was all 
that \SMS meant. Whether it was worth while to raise a 
discus.'jiou, in itself unobjcctionahlo, when it had to bo 
raided in so very inconvenient and niisleudiug a form, ivas 
a question which it no doubt gave tho lenders of 
tho Opposition much trouble to answer. For various 
reasons, among wliieh tho necessity of coiibuUing the 
wishes of their siipporler.s may probably bo numbered, 
they decided that, even at tliis co.st, it was better 
to call .altcntioTi to tho Proclaniatioii in this way 
than to pas‘j it by altogether. Having come to this 
d('ci.*4ion, they weru bound to make tho best of a vcir un- 
oomfortuhlo position and to avoid all appearance of dis- 
agreement. Lord Hartinijton very properly repudiated 
tho insidious complimonts that w'ero paid liim on his sup- 
posed reluctance to snpjK'rt the motion of Sir lleNltY 
Jaiurs, But it was impossible that he and those who are 
accustomed to act with him should not have rogretted that 
tho party should be didven into a course whion so extra* 
ordinary a conjunction of independent members aa }Ir- 
Butt, Dr. Kenealy, and Sir IIobbbt Perl could agrpe in 
denouncing as factious. . 

As was to bo anticipated, the Opposition bad little to add 
to tlm criticism of Lord Selsorn^. unless it was tbo dfs- 
coverv of Sir JEIenuy JAMks that the new title most bo 
introduced into ovcjy patent. The facta are rcaljly SsS 
simple 08 possible. The Ministry offered again and again 
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1 o localize the title and confine it to Tndia. They have not 
so localized it, and it is not con lined to hidia. They either 
could not ov would not fraino the Proclamation so that 
this promised object should bo attained. On the other 
liand, they undertook that the use of the now title should 
ho kept as much as possible out rif the United Kinpfdom, 
and they have done much to prevent it from being used 
hero. They promised riioro than they have fuHilled, but 
they have fulfilled a siihs^untial part of what they promised. 
They used rash langinuro, and could not tuake their rash 
limgnago good. Mr. ll.Minv in vain tn<*dtoshow that they 
had carrioil out their contismt to the letter, and lie had to 
rcs^oi't to much uncomfortable special plt^ading in or<lcr t-o 
make out a case. ^Ir. 1>isk\v:i.i, in a. larger and bolder 
spirit, said tliai Minisr<‘rs were not to bo tied down to the 
letter of particular phrases uscil in the liuny and freedom of 
debate. This was really to yielil the main point on wbii-h 
the Opposition insisted, i’brasos which seemed to give 
pledges that have n<»t, been fuliillcd wau-o used by leading 
Ministerial speakers, and the exenso now given, which 
to 801110 extent may be at'^cepted, i.s that they were 
used in the course of conversation, and not as soltMnn 
assurances of what would pnu'ticnlly he douo. M'hc. 
Opposition has profesttal against tho indLscrcct nso ol' 
such phrases, and tliis, as Sir William HALCOcai ohservod, 
is (hf?ir final protest. Tiic eontrovci-fly as to the title of 
ErnproRS is now at ri*st. TJic yuLKN is Einpn'ss of India, 
and .sfic is not t<» he calh*d Kmpress hero more fiian is una- 
voidalile. I tow far it \Mil in real I it’e bo avoided depcmls nut | 
on tho terms of tho Proclamation, but on the giiulanC 4 ) of 
tho Government and the unfailing good sense of the Uoyal 
lamily. The painful e])isode of Mr. Lown's indisev<?tion 
had at least the salutary etVect of dispelling the illusion 
that tho Qi'LKN persiunilly had any thir.st lor a grander 
nntne; and tho Pimn> r's hmg journey, his reception at every 
poiut of Ilia progress, and tlie warmth of his welecune home 
may be roHod on, among other things, to lia* 4 ) fortified hia 
conviction that thor<; is nothing greater ■ ter on earth 
than to bo King ol’ England. 


RUSfcjlAN POLICY IN CKNTPiAL ASIA. 

M U. IIAILLII*: COCHRANE was frilly justified In 
. bringing the (piostion of the Itussian mh.ances in 
CVntral Asia Ix-forr! clio Uoiisc of Coinnioiis. 'Dierc is a 
goucral cim.scnt iu the conclusion that nr^thing can ho done 
at present ; but the attention of l^ivlianu'nt may properly 
bo called from time to time lo events winch may probably 
hereafter ieml to serious eom])lical.ions. I’licve aro iwo 
cla..ssos of alannislsoa tho Milijoot ; and tho more ri'afonablo 
of tho two justifies its fears liy plansihle argnuicnt and 
rcspcctahlo authority. Sir 11 . JIavlloi’K a]>pn'liend.s a etd- 
]i.sion with Russia within five years ; and perhaps otlici 
udhoi’ents of the .same school of Oritnital polilics may think 
thcj danger still mou? immediate. On tlu? other sido are 
iiifiid ami sensitivo oplimi^ts v,ho fear that ItiiPsi.i., thungh 
otherwifto harmless, may bo iri\-tri(;vably olVeuded by' the 
expression in or out of Pailiainent of any suspicion on tho 
part of England of ambitions disign.s. Tho most nn- 
ambitioTLS of Govc-rnnuMits, i hough it is incapablo of 
fherishing designs of tcriitori.il aggrandizement, may 
perhaps invado India in vescr.lmeut of an unjust .snspieinn. 
Tho Timrn especially deprecates with nervous anxicly 
UTiy luentioii iu Hjiecch or writing of precautions against, 
tho Russian e.dvaijcc towards tlu? frontiers of India. 
R might bo supposed, from the flurried warnings agiuiicl. 
indiscreet apprelionsion, that tlio policy of Rns.sia towards 
Kashgar, Al'gl»aiiistan, or JVrsia would bo altered fo 
punish Mr. Raillik (Jooukane lor hi.s interference. The 
Russian journals aro not restrained by tho scruples which 
are urged on the attention of the House of Commons. 
Ollicial and non-official writer.^ vio with each othfT in 
taunts and menaces towards tlio Power against which, ac- 
cording to their reprcKontat ions, every movement in Central 
Asia is dcsigncil, Tho Ru.ssiuu Government has repeatedly 
acknowledged tho propriety of tho vigilant observation 
which has boon suggested by Tcctmt coiiquo.st.a. Tlireo or 
four y Cara ago Prince Goutciiakofp concurred with Lord 
GiiANViLLK in the definition of a boundary which was to 
HCparato tho rcap^^clivo dependeueios of Russia and 
England. It is difficuk to underatand how Mr. DrsRAEU 
oau have afaiicd that the project of a neutral aone 
between the Empires had never been entertained. Ho 
prbbabiy repudiated the phrase without intending to 


deny tlio fact which it ezprosaed. Lord OLARMimON 
and his imiuodiate successor hod always spoken of 
intcu’iucdiato temtory os a neutral zone. If the altvrmists 
who aro iVightouod at a hint of alarm aro justified in their 
dread of discussion, statesmen in England and India who 
have watched Russian policy for many years must havo 
been systmuatically and unanimously in the wrong. ^ 

It would bo both unreasonable and uscIcbs to^ blame the 
RuN. 8 ians 1 ‘or their aixoces.sivo ahnoxations of Bokhara^ 
Khiva, and Khokand. In some cases tho Government has 
di clared bclbrehaud, proliahly in good faith, that the suo- 
c.eH.s of an expedition against turbulent barbarians would 
not result iu tlio permauont occupation of their territory, 
if there had been occasion to givo diplomatic utterance to 
1 ho intentions of Indian Viceroys and the Ministers from 
whom they received instructions, guaranlccB for tho indc- 
pimdcnce of many States which havo ultimately boon ab- 
sorbed might probably remain on record. After tho Afghan 
wnrit was not intended to anne-x Scinde; and in the first 
Sikh w’ar tho coiupicRt of tho Punjab was not foreseen. The 
Enqioror of Russia has more than once condesoended to state 
to English diplomatisLs that his generals in Central Asia^ 
habitually exceed tla ir instnictions. It has not appeamd 
that their unanthori/etl aggressions have been punished, 
nor i.H it certain that they have ever deserved censure. The 
Govt‘rnor-G(‘ncral of Russian Turkestan has often found 
that tile only cffi ctivo mode of maintaining older in an 
adjacdit country is to seize and administer the government. 
The inbe.s wdiicii lie has from time to lirao punished and 
salwincd aro prcdiitury, cruel, and untrustw'orthy. Any 
si'ltled govern rneni must in those region.s be a great im- 
provement on a stiite of society which is perhaps the worst 
existing ill tho worhi. Under Russian dominion increased 
prosperily will follow tho compulsory estaVdi.shinent of 
peace and orde^*. Some parts of Ceid.ml Asia werCoB< 5 o 
1 eoiiiparativoly eivilizcd, and, under Russian administi^ation, 
they may possibly tlourish again. A Russian genemJ, 

1 n hatever may bo his faults, is a juster and moro 
I honest ruler than a Khan of Khiva or Khokand. 

1 lie might perhaps not compare so favoumbly with 
I tile remarkable chief who lias formed a kingdom for 
himseh in lOastern 'Ihirkoatan. Mr. KokSiTH may havo 
been justified in tlio assertion tliat, if tho donnnion.«» of 
Yakiioh J)i;v were compiered by Russia, it would not bo the 
hnsine.ss of Englaixl tointorfi*re; but it was porlmps un- 
i iieeossary to turcbode an event which, though it may be 
j inevitable, cannot bo contemplated with saiisfactiotJ. Mr. 

; 1 ) 1 .- UALij’s impression tliat Mr. Poasri'ii had anticiputed 
tin Pouque^t of Ka.-hgar with pleasure was not unnaliiral. 

Tlio absence of moral disajiprobation is compatible with 
iin entire want of active sympathy. As long as Russia is 
huQiciently ciiiploytMJ iu reducing Central Asia to sub- 
jcelioii, there is little fear of in ter fere nco with India. Tho 
irio.st injurious among tho immediate consequences of tlu> 
o.\tcu.-.ion of Russian dominion is tho exclusion of English 
corani«‘rcc from region .s to which it might otherwise pene- 
traU^ ; but it is impraeticablo to fight for the retention of 
iiijirkcl.s which indeed uro not extraordinarily valuable. 
Wlieu Ci'utral A.sia is finally subduodaiid pacified, Russian 
generals will hope for more attractive and profitable ocou- 
A share in iho possession of India will appear to 
them a. natural i-ewurd for iheir labours, unleH.s indeed 
\Ve?>tern (.’liina should seem to otTcr an caoior prey. All 
military auLhoritios agree in the opinion that, for the pre- 
sent, India could not he invaded irom tJie^orth with any 
pnispoct of success. On tho Nort 1 1- East tho passes which 
were travej*.scd by the mission to Kashgar would not admit 
ol’ the pas.sage of an army. In the dotilos of Afghaiii.stan 
it is hoped that tlm natives wc^Id aid tho defence, and 
probably the most formidable lino of advance would bo 
irom the West. It is evident that tho enemy would be 
encountered to iho greatest advantage at a disianco from 
his resources and iu tlie neighbourhood of India. The ex- 
act line of defence tci be selected must bo determined on 
purely military considerations. Sir Gkorob CAMriusr<L, and 
others who think the danger of invasion remote, nevertbe* 
less expect that it may occur at some future tUno. There 
are many reasons for not guarding against it prematurely. 

It is not desirable to take an active part in the domestic 
politics or intrigues of Afghofustan, or to guarantee the 
existciico of any ruler or dynasty. Lord Lawrercb ahd 
Lord Mato prudently contented themselves with the esta- 
blishment of finendly relations with the reigning cbiefi 
Kung well aware that hta deatih may ifrobabljr eaneen War 
of Buditsession. ^ 


'i 
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Mr. DiSRAiKT.! retriered as far as possible the credit for 
pradence which he had risked by an idle phrase of rhetoric 
in the debaie.oQ the Iloyal Titles Bill. It is impossible to 
collect from his later expressione whether ho coBOura with 
Sir O. CAMj^fiLL or with Sir Hbnhy Rawlinsom. In diplo- 
< matio intorriews with liaBsian AnibasBadors ho may possibly 
bo more cocplicit. A free country with a ParliamcDi ami 
press absolately BBrostrained has the disadvantage of being 
overheard when it engages in disonasions on foreign affairs. 
A responsiUe Minister has no business to think aloud, and 
Foreign Seoretarios can seldom bo accused of forgetting 
the reserve belonging to their oflico. Russian politicians 
flometimoB commit tho gnive mistake of atteudingto colour- 
less official generalities rather than to the utterances of 
national feeling. Thhso atnong them who care to under* 
stand IJnglish public opinion have ample means of knowing 
tho determination of the country to maintain its })owcr in 
India by more efficacious methods tliau the iuvonf ioii of 
newfangled titles. It is for the purpose of reminding 
those whom^it may concern of tho resolution of England 
that conversations sneh as that wliich was commenced by 
Mr. Bailliib Coohkanjs arc occjisionally useful. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Sir G. CAMi'isELn can have seriously in- 
ferred from Mr. Disuakli* h mndom phnises that the Indian 
Government was about to (micron an ambitious or aggres- 
sive policy. Of all orators in high political position, Mr. 
Disraeli is tho least liable to literal interpretation of 
words which are seldom carefully considered. Tho same 
purpose which was served by Pf.tm/s elaborate circumlocu- 
tion is attained by Mr. DrsRAKLi's simpler method of 
saying anything which may at the moment seem to 
proinoto his immediato object. JTis deiiamm of Russia 
meant as little as his ceIcbmUjd declamation about those 
Straits of Malacca which have uovor troubled his repose 
before or since tho time when they were suddenly appro- 
priated to tho piirjx)sert of tho general election. A care- 
less speaker is not iioco8.sari]y a thijughtlcss or improvident 
statesman. Sir 6. Camsueli/s suspicions of a change of 
policy seem to have been Btreiigtliened by the selection of 
Sip Lewis Pelli to accompany the new VicEBOV to Simla. 
!No Indian official is Liciter acquainted with tlio polities of 
the tribes and nations betwoen tho Indian frontier and the 
Red Sea; but Sir Lewis is at present engaged in 

administering tho affiurs of ibijpootaua, and it has not been 
announced that ho is likely to resign his post. There is 
no occasion to bo immediately frightened by Rmssiau 
policy, and there is still less i'casou for b;!ing frightuned at 
last week’s debate. 


EGYPTIAN EIN.VNOE. 

ri'^HE scheme of the Kukdive for tho consolidation of his 
-L debt has at last been pabii.shcd, and a very curious 
Eohome it is. The Khedivk is almost, if not quite, an in- 
dopendont sovereign, and ho likes to taste the sweets of 
tho soverei^ty ho enjoys, and does not hesitate to deal 
with tho rights of other people in a princely and free- 
handed manner. Ho liastinadoes his English croditor.s, 
and smiles on his French and native creditors in a grand 
Oriental style. It is the will of Gon and I.sauil that there 
shall bo a consolidated debt of 91,000,000^., and this there- 
fore is the figure. Tho present funded debt of Egypt 
amounts to S4}793'^^^^'« amount, therefore, 

36,207,000/. are added by a stroke of the pen. The existing 
bondhMdera suilur,in the first place, by having tliis enormous 
addition made to tho total ; in the no.xt place, by having 
all their special securities taken from them ; and, lastly, 
by having the date at w&ich. their capital is to bu repaid 
pos^ued to a voiy distant day. A sinking fund is pro- 
vided, which it is oaloulated wiU pay off tho 91 millions 
in 65 years, ^ A portion of the existing debt, ainoauting 
to somewhat less than five millions, ought, according 
to the engagements under which it was borrowed, to 
peidoffi'in five years from tho pi^esent time, whilo the 
bulk* of tho remainder is not repayable until 1903. Mr. 
Gave proposed that the small part of the debt repayable 
at an eM^ date should be left altogether out of any sohemo 
of consolidation, and should lie paid off when due in cash. 
The present soheme treats the holders of those special 
bondain amnch ruder manner, Instead of receiving tho 
bemdo of the new consolidated debt at pan, they are to 
teoeive them p,t p$i and they will thus add a bonus of oue- 
smeteenib to thmr oapitel, which is a very snipll oonso.* 
telim to them for tlm post^nement of Ono 


1‘niciion of tliis special siiort-clated portion of thessjstbig 
debt, known as the Mouslapha Loan of 1867, 
rowed at nine per cent., and tho holders of this loan ate ip 
have an extra quantity of new bonds given thito' to 
coiupeusato them for tho reduction of interest irotXi 
nine to seven per cent. ’J’he capital represented by this 
diderenco of inli^rest is to be reckoned as if now duo, and 
then 70 per cent, of tho amount is to be paid by tho issue 
of bonds of the new consolidated debt. Although tho tortus 
used by the Khedive are not pt?rfeetly clear, it is probable 
that this moans that the djU'enmoe between seven and nine 
per* cent, is to bo reckoned ibr the five years which are , to 
chip.sc before the date is iveched at which it was promised 
that the bond sliould bo paid ufi', and then a new bond shall 
b(i given for 70 pf*r cent, of the amount Thus a holder 
of a bond for 1,000/. would in five years receive tool, more 
at nine than at seven per otuit, and ho will therefore receive 
a ri(iw bond fui* 70/. 011 account of tho diiToronce of interest, 
bcMide.i what he receives i‘or hia capital in bonds issued at 95. 
Tho toUil amount of the new consolidated debt issued by way 
ot Compensation to the holdcT.s of tho short-dated loans of 
1864, 1865, and 1807, will be about 320,000/. ; and if this 

dedneted from the 36,207,000/. which is to be added to 
the total existing d(.'bt, there will remain 35,887,000/., 
which is loft for the settlement of the fioaiiiig debt and for 
what may bo decorously termed the margin of the new 
operation. 

When Mr. Cave was in Egypt,* tho Kuriuxb stated his 
iloating capital to bu ut Iea.st 21,243,000/. Deduc^^g this 
amount from 35,887,000/. there wmII i^niain 74,644,000/-,, 
or ill round figures fourteen and a half millions ster- 
ling. These fourtuen and a half luillions arc the poetical 
ftiature in the bcheme. No one, from reading tho 
Khedive’s dccjcc, can form tho romoiest notion what 
is to become of them. Wo only learn that a poriioti 
of them to bt^ devoted to compensating tho holders 
of tho floating debt for tho loss they will sustain by 
reason of tho diflbrenco between tlie interest at seven per 
ctMit., which they will henceforth receive, and the rate at 
which tho advances were ai'.tuully made. How much is to 
be paid on this head, and what is thi» real amount of the 
floating debt, are facts oompletoly shrouded in darkness. 

I It Ls probable, or rather (^oriain, that the umouut 
of the floating debt is considembly in excess of 
the twenty-ono inillious of which Mr. Cave was iu- 
foruKid. Fart of tho fourteen and a half millions will bo 
devoted to tho repayment of this extra cajutal, and another 
part to compensation for tho rod action of iniorost on tho 
floating debt generally. Further, the Kuedivjs may be 
tmsted to have reserved for liimself a sliaro not inoom- 
mensurate with his princely views. Mr, Cave, in his cal- 
culations, thought that a million sterling must be addeil 
for the Abyssinian war;" but tho Ab^'ssliiiau war is even 
now not concluded, and tho Khedive would naturally like 
to have a little ready money to start with on his new career 
of virtue, besides being able to pay for his little war and 
other casual expeus(^s. Then great financiers do not go 
through all tho trouble of helping the Kubdive to frame a 
seheino without some reward for their trouble. Tho fonr- 
bK'H and a half millions will therefore soon melt away, and 
as the existing bondholders will never know what bocomc.s 
of the aiUDiiut, their best liopo i.s that tho framers 
of tho scheme have tnialod themsidves with suflieicuit 
liberality, and Unit tho floating debt will ho ivally 
cleared oif by tho is.suo of the new stock. At the same 
time they will now understand the meaning of tho tele- 
grnaiB which have lately reaohod England to the eflect that 
the Khedive has lately boeii working cortlially with the 
Frenoii financiers. They, as the great holders of tho iloat- 
ing debt, have lieeu bargaining ivith the*KufiinvB as to the 
extent of tho more ornamental and poetical part of tho new 
issue. He lias been looking out for fiiinself ; and the end 
of tho discussion is that it is tho will of Heaven that 
fourteen and a half millions should Ijo tacked on to tlio 
issue, and that tho outer world should have no information 
as to the mode of its distribution. 

If tho floating debt is really extinguished, tho Kkruivs 
well started, and the framers of tho scheme made roaaon- 
ably happy by tho new issue, then the bondi* elders will 
wish to know whether the promised interest and sinking 
fnnd can bo paid for the fatui*e, and, if it can, whether it 
will be paid. The total annnal charge is 6,443,600/, ; but 
from this' is to'be deducted tlie sum of 684,7 x 1/., whidi the 
Daira is to contribute, and Mr. Gayb stated in his Report 
tlAttbeDairacmaMweUbearsucdiacluurge. Thenetsomto 
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be provided annually is 5,759,189?. Tlio sonrces of rovenuo 
:’n;r]i whicli thi.s »mn is to bo derived are set oat in 
detail, and wo learn Ijow mneh is to conrio from 'each 
sf’Mrco. Th(3 total is 30,000/. mf»ro than is neiMled. wliioh 
i.; viTy eonvonicnit ; and it mast he owned that tho Khewvis 
is very fortunate to |H>8.sess distinct sources til* rovetiuo the 
value of which ho knows to a fraction, and which, when 
the whole debt lias been fixcil after prolonged bargaining- 
at an arbitrary tigare, give pnjciscly tho right amount to 
Kiwt the current charges. Mr. Cave showed, with some 
hesitation, that the revenue of the country would sultire 
to provide 4,700,000/., which was tho amount of t he annual 
charge payable under liis scheme. Tim revenue has now 
to meet almost exactly a million more, but sidl it can bear 
it. A reveiiiio that could not b<;ar an extra odd million of 
charge would not be th (5 sort of revenue the Kiiruive would 
like to have in his country. The opera lion of tho Munka- 
balab is to cease, and although this will prevent a grwit 
reduction in the revenue licn'after, it w'ill cause a diminu- 
tion of a million and a half of cnmuit rc'ceipt.s. Apart 
from tho Moukuhalah receipts, Mr. Cavi; estimared the 
I'cvcntio at nine millions, and tho e\])enses of the 
Khedive, if he would consent to go in)oii a short al- 
lowance and keep to it, at four luilliims. With the 
balanco of live millions, tlic KiiEniiE, in his airy 
way, ordei'8 live inillionH and tliree-qiiarters to bo 
]»aid. Hondliolders would be more Ilian saiiguiiio who 
expected the full interest* on the now ileht to he n-gnlarly 
j»aid, and they would jirobably be quite, content if they 
were sure that six or 4‘V{*n live ]»fM‘ « enl. would be paid 
regularly instead of the seven promised. If Mi*, (^wn’s 
tigiires are to 1)0 taken as tolerably accurate, if tho revenue 
is a real reviiiuio and the taxes have not been augmented by 
extortion beyond wliat tho peo]dc can bt'ar, and if the 
Khedive will keep within his limit of four millions, which 1 
includes his payment to tho Knglish Guvernmont anil tho 
tribute to tho Porl<% tho bondholders, even now that tho 
total of the dehi lias been swollen to ninety mic millions, 
ought to got five pel* cent. Will they got it ? I eannot be* 
said that the Kukdivk has not taken some prtM Mui ion.s cn 
their behalf. JJo i.s to appoint a (lommission ofconqu ient j 
foreigners, to whom all the assigned revenues will 1 m* ]inid, 
and tho head collectors of these branclu-s of revi niu? are. 
to receive their (luiltanccs solely from tla* iie.vv Oonimis- 
MOUiTH, This olftTft 110 bafcgnaid against the varuiiis collec- 
tors of taxes stiipjiiiig a portion uf wliat tliey coiiect on 
its way to the Trca.sii ry ; but it does ensure th.it the .sums 
acknowledged to havo been collected .sliali I it* appropriated 
for the benoiit of tho Iwiidholders. 'riic bondholders >vuutd 
therefore La VC .somoLliiiig dclinitcto look to for theirintcrest, 
if they could only bo sure that the Khldjve hud dour? once 
fur all with borrowujg. Jlut there is enougli to make (hem 
unhappy in tho concluding paragniplis of the Khedue's 
decree. In the lir.st. place, under circuuihliuiccs of great 
urgency, tho Khkdive is to bo allowed to make exceptional 
loaus, although without encroaching on tlie assigned 
revenues, jiruvidcd that the Couimi-ssiouers assent to his 
doing ISO. W'hat would happen if th(‘y refu.-od their assent 
can only be guc.sscil ; but it is obvious that, if the Com- 
miBsioners could forbid his borrowing under very urgent 
circumstances, they would really dielatn tlie policy lie should 
pursue at every serious crisis, and tho Khkiuve has rti- 
peatodly declared that ho will not allow any one to dictate 
what his policy slmll be. In the next, jiluee, the Ivuedivf., 
for his current needs, is to have a banking aecouiit which 
he may overdraw to tho extent of two millions sterling in 
tho year. These two provisions certainly open new vistas | 
of a frosh Roating debt, and arc enough to inspire tho 
bnndboldors with grave apprehousion. I’robabI}' the 
Khedive has wished, while pnividing hxr as pructicablo 
for his own convenience, to givo his various creditors as 
juueU as he saw his way to giving thorn, liut tho result 
for the holders of tho existing funded debt is very far from 
hcilisfactory\ 


BARItlSTlCIlS AND CLIENTS. 

M il. NORWOOD’S Hill for rendering barristcra liable 
to actions for negligence will jirobably be the subject 
of an annual motion. W'hcTi tho measure is next intro- 
daced it will be judicious to alter its title. It is irritating 
tb any claiss which may at any time bo tUi-catoned with 
hoaiilo legislation to reiieivo an ironical assurance that the 
.. proposed change is designed fbr its benefit. Mr. J^onwooi 


has, probably without any malicious intenUon, imitated 
tho dolibcM'Mtely ofiennive phraseology of the Liberation 
Socicl}-. Tho Dissenting ministers and others who desiro 
on public gi'ounds to deprive tho Established clergy of 
their i*evonues and their position indicate by a standing 
joke in tho title of their Association a dislike and jealousy 
of which some of them are perhaps unconscious.* They 
well know that tho clergy of tlie Church of England share 
witlj tho laity of all denominations a dislike to projects for 
liberating or i*olieving them of their incomes and of other 
material advantuges. It is also notorious that tho whole 
body of inembovs of tho Church are, witli few exceptions, 
oppo.sed to tlu3 plan of their sectarian adversaries ; but tho 
managers ol the Association cannot resist tho temptation 
of a sneer. The liar of England is also in some quarters 
an object of envy and dislike. Mr. Nokwood, who spoke in 
fxci'Ilenl toiiu and temper, may be acquitted of any ill- 
will to tho profession; but he will perhaps reflect on a 
future oocuKiou that a pi'oposal unanimously rejected by 
the Bar need not ])Ui*porb to bo an enabling Jlill in their 
favour. It was stated in tho conrso of tlio debate that 
there are fraudulent solicitors who cheat young barristers 
out of tlieir fees ; but it may be liopod that tlio practice is 
not widely extended. A solicitor is not likely to perpetrate 
it dislioiie.st act for tho benefit of his client; and, if ho has 
himself received counsel’s f(»es, lie would, if he appropri- 
11 tell them to Ids own use, approach dangerously near to tho 
clutches of the i i iminal law. Mr. NouwooD, indeed, has no 
r(*a.soii for aboli.shiiig tho old theory of honorary payments, 
except that n power of recovering fees implies a corre- 
sponding liability. It i.s scarcely w'orth while to prove, in 
jest or in earnest, that barristers work for tho purpose of 
earning money, and not, like old Roman patrioians, for tho 
prol,eclion of di peiidents wlio were originally calleil clients, 
and for the promotion of th«*ir own political influence. 
Negotiation on tho amount of fees is a vicious practice ; 
but it cannot lie touched by the law. When a fee has been 
aceeplcd, no ban ister ought to allow li is clerk to suggest 
to Hio client the propriety of an incroaso. 

'fhe i ntire unanimity of the Bar, though it may not bo 
conclusive as to tho merits of Mr. Norwood'h Bill, deserves 
consideration. Tlie risk which would attend unqualified 
liability fur mismanagement would be intolerable, and in 
the highest dogren unjust. A solicitor can always cover 
Ills nw'ii responsibility, when legal difiieultiea arise, by 
taking tin? advico of comj>etent counsel. Tho barrister 
would not bo able I0 devolve the liability on any higher 
authority. Some of the opponents of tho Bill perhaps laid 
too in ueli stress on the tendency of Mr. Norwood’s measure 
ti3 ail'cct the independence of the advoeale; but under its 
operation nervous barristers would perhaps defer moro 
liabituall}' than at pre.sent to the instructions of Bolicitors. 
Th(5 old story about the late Justice Williams was an 
oddly cliosen illiistrai ion of the evils which might result 
to a client Jroin the pliancy of bis counsel. According Uy 
tin? legend, a jn-isoncr was lianged because his counsei, in 
deference to tho urgency of the attorney, hod, against 
his own judgment, asked a question which proved fatal to 
the ilefciii.-e. If the story had been true, the counsel ought 
to hiue taken tho whole blame on himBclf, and he could 
certainly have found no excuse in the rejected Bill of Mr* 
Nokwood, w ho may perhaps not have been born at the time. 
As a general rule, solicitors and counsel co-oporato with 
snllicicni harmony, each yielding to the advico of the 
other on tlie points on which tho supporter of tho j)rovail- 
iug opinion is more competent to form n sound decision. 
As far as tlio exercise of skill and judgment is concerned, 
litigants would derive no practical advantage from a power 
to sue the counsel Avho might have been employed in 
their eases. In tlieir own interests, if from no higher 
motive, barristers do their best to ensure success to their 
clients. Mistakes are unavoidable, but it is tho fault of 
those who ui.spense tlie patronage of tho Bar if habitual 
blunderers enjoy continued opportunities of displaying their 
incapacity. The English system which interposes a solicitor 
lM 3 twecri client and counsel materially affects the alleged need 
for legal protection to the party in the cause. The a^Ivocato 
is chu.sen by a skilled agent, who is bound to exorcise his 
discretion for the benefit of his principal. 

Although tho Bill would render barristers liable for any 
kind of professional negligence, the complaint which was 
really preferred related entirely to failure of attendance. 
There were at least two stro^ objections to the mwore. 
It would not havo abated the evil against which it was 
directed ; and, if it awould hnrVe been effootire, it was not 
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nocegsarjr for the purpose. Solicitors are not compelled 
to employ the oounsel whose services are in the ijreatest 
demand. There ore always many competent practitioners 
who would coriainly not be, absent when a esse in which 
they were retained came on for hearing;. It is by delibe- 
rate choice that solicitors prefer to obscure merit 
the reputation of the Scaulktt or FoLLiPiT of the 
day. It may perhaps someiimea be for the interest of 
their cUentfl to socure the probable exertion of the highest 
ability in tdeir favour, and the certainty that it will not be 
engaged on the other side. One of the opponents of the 
Bar made a curious apology for the solicitors who, in 
deference to the prejudices of their clients, retain a too 
popular counsel J t was, he said, difficult for a young and 
struggling solicitor to resist the fashion, or to incur the 
respon.siibility of preferring an advoc^ate of inferior repu- 
taiioii. It is not necessary to counteract professional 
weakness by an Act of Parliament, which, after all, 
would probably be inoperative. Nothing would be easier 
than for great advocates to contract themselves out of 
any ineasuro which might bo passed for the purpose 
of Gonfiiiing them to a limited number of cases. A 
leader of the Bar who declined to take a retainer 
except ou the implied condition that his attendance 
should bo contingent on circumstances would find 
that bis business >vaB not at all affected by the Act. 
Experienced counsel are w'oll aware that in the majority of 
cases a solicitor is offended by the refusal or return of a 
brief. If he insists on his demand of exclusive service, ho 
cun always require a promise that his case shall bo pi^e- 
ferred to all competing engagements. As ancU an assurance 
would not be given by a leading counsel in large pi*actico, 
both the solicitor and the client have notice of the possi- 
bility of what is undoubtedly a serious inconvenience. * It I 
is nut easy to understand the process by which attendanco 
could bo absolutely sc^enrod. Neither solicitor nor counsel 
can control the arrangement of business or foresee the 
order in which cases may bo brought forward. At the 
Guildhall sittings causes are transfeiTcd fnjm one Court 
to another at the shortest notice, and tho barrister who 
may Juive, been fully prepared to appear in three or four 
successive ciises is helplessly embarrassed when they are 
all siuuiltaneously tried. Mr, Norwood says that the 
Chancery Bar are not liable to censure. It is true that for 
many years Qact?u’s Counsel have confined themselves to a 
single Court of Kqnity ; but it is doubtful whether the rule 
will lorjg survive the changes in the conduct of business 
which result from tho Judicature Act. There is some reason 
to HiippoBo that, when Mr. Nouwoon introduces his Bill next 
year, lie will have to iucludo the Equity Bar in his censure. 

It w'ould bo absurd to contend that aoiuo of the practices I 
which were noticed in tho debate are defensible ; and it 
may bo hoped that they are not common. There can be 
no excuse for a breach of special promises which need not 
have been mude if there were a doubt whether they could 
bo kept. In tho more ordinary ease of a retainer which is 
given and accepted ou the understanding that absence is 
possible^ tho client has obtained that for which bo bar. 
gained. Solicitors, who arc also liable to bo troubled by 
conflicting engagements, have the comparative advantage 
of being able to discharge many of their dotics by deputy. 
A managing clerk often commands as full contidouce as 
bis principal, and matters of routine can safely be entrusted 
to less experienced bands. A barrister must cither do his 
work himself or leave it to the care of his junior, or in 
some iiistancos to that of a substitute selected for the 
occasion. Tho practice of giving briefs to friends to hold 
may easily di'gonomto into on abuse. Tlio monopoly of 
favour which is enjoyed at the first start in the profession 
by the relatives of solicitors would not bo satisfactorily 
corrected by dependence on the patronage of tho leacicrs 
of tho Bar. Tnere arc anomalies in the profession, but 
they for the most part lie out of tho reach of the 
Legislature. 


FRANCE. 

T he return of tho deputies to Versailles finds the 
advnnced Hepublicans in a somewhat better temper 
with the Government than they were befbre tho recess. 
H. Bicakd’s words are regarded as better than hia deeds, 
and when wopds take the mAni of cirQuhttB to prefects they 
have pretty much tha significanen of deeds. M. lUcAan hng 
oaUed u(k>ii the mayots who were not membera of the 
'Uimicipcd Councils ^ the time of their appointment id 
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send in their rosignations ; ho has made new and liboiral 
regulations with regard to the hawking of newspapum; 
and he has delighted the Republicans and proportik'*B» 
atoly irritated tho Bonapartisis by directing tho prefects i'» 
lend themselves neither to equivocation nor to complaieancs. 
Now under the late Administration a prefect’s principal 
duties were to eqnivocato about tho Republic and to be 
complaisant to the Bonapartists. Marshal MacMahor's 
name furnished a convenient way of escapo from the nooes- 
sity of defining the political system which tho prefect re- 
presented; and if be was over compelled to use tUp 
obnoxious word, he was careful to sliow in the next sontenoe 
that to servo a Republic was in no respect tho same tlung 
as to bo a Republican.* A prefect's enthu.siasm, so faros it 
dealt with ideas and not with persons, was carofully kept 
for that peculiarly conservative policy which consisted in 
discrediting oxiBling institutions, in tho hope that, amid 
tho confusion consequent on their overthrow, the Im- 
perialist position would somehow be improved. Under 
tho system which M. Ricakd has now imposed on his sab- 
ordinates, a prefect will no longer bo able to reserve his 
favoni's for those who wish to displace the Govonitaont of 
which he is tho representative. M. Ricaud says, quite 
correctly, that for several years past persons appoint^ to 
conduct the business of the country have thought them- 
selvos at lilierty, without any dereliction of duty, to 
maintain their personal opinions ax\d to promote any 
cause which they might prefer to that of the Repablic. 
Tho ratification of the Constitution by the votes of the 
electors has made this uo longer allowable. For tbe fa tare 
the prefects must declare plainly who and what they are. 
It is not necessary, indeed it is hardly permissible, that th^ 
should ally themselves with a particular political party ; for 
tho representatives of the Republic, like the Republic itself, 
should bo above party. But, on the other band, they must no 
longer treat the acceptance of tho Republic as an open ques- 
tion on which political parties may lawfully take opposite 
sides. The intci*val in which the Republic was merely one 
of several candidatds for tho national confidence has come 
to an end. Tho Republic is now the legal Government of 
France, and it will as^sert all tho rights which lielong to it 
in that character. 

It remains to bo seen whether the satisfaction wliich 
ibis langiuigc has given to tho Left will convert thorn 
into active supportei's of the Government. M. RroAlU) 
has ziiado himself so many enemies in the Right, and 
especially among the Bonupartists, who arc the strongest 
element of the Right in the ncAV Chamber of Deputies, 
that ho will probably need all the support iliat ho can 
obtain ; and from this point of view it becomes imp*ortaat 
to know how far the votes of the Left can be depended on. 
They may bo clisBatisficd with much that the Minister does 
without any hai*m necessarily coming of it ; but if they allow 
their discontent to go the length of a coalition with the Right 
against the Government, the situation would at ouco become 
serious. So far os probabilities go, there is no reason to 
expect anything of the kind. Allowance must bo made for 
a certain number of Irrf^coucilables, who would think 
themselves forsworn men if they voted for any Ministry of 
which they did not themselves form part. But ihoro is no 
union between these men and M. GAMBETTA,,and so long as 
this is wanting the Irreconcilablos arc not really formidable. 
M. GAMDKri'A’s attitude towardp them since the elections 
has boon that of a leader who does not wish to break 
with them until ho cannot help it, but who porfcutly 
understands that there is a point at which, if they insist on 
juissing it, ho will have no clioice but to bre#: with them. 
Ho rocogniK(!.s that it is the duty of an Opposition leader to 
critioixo the Government policy, and ho so far defers to the 
oxtreme wing of his party as to make his criticisms os 
severe as he. can without compromising interests of real 
importance. But the Loft which M, Gambgtta leads in 
the Chamber of Doputies is a very different body from tbe 
Loft in the old Assembly. It is a homogeneous party, 
instead of being n mero agglomeration of sections, 
each distrusting tho other as much ts its avowed 
adversaries. In the new Left neither tho Left Centre nor 
the Irroconcilables have the importance whiab belonged 
to thorn in tho Assembly. At that time, notwithstanding 
all tho calculations that had been mado and all tim izi- 
dications afforded by tho by-elections, the precise ibeling 
of tlio country towards tho Republic remained to some 
extent nhcertain ; and, until the qleotions had olcared 
up this point, it was possibie that tlto Lsft Centre or 
the Trreconoilables mi^t tan* out sti^nger than was ex- 
pected.. Since iho elections theto is no longer .any room 
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for doubt os to what the majority of the coustitaeucies 
n*ally desire, Tlioy are Republicans of a inoro decided buo 
than the jbefh Contro, but of a very mucli p;Uer tint than the 
Extreme Loft. This was foi-oscen by . Gamjiktta at least 
two years before the dissolution, and his policy throughout 
tftie latter days of the AsscLubly was chiotiy directed to gain 
the couiidence of an clootoi’atc presumably animated by ! 
this temper. Now that the event has proved that Franco 
is of the precise political complexion which he believed her 
to bo, it is not likely that ho will do anything to forfeit 
the reputation fur moderation which bo luis takon so much 
pains to establish. 

It is quite consistent with this view that M. Gambkita’s 
attacks on the Governmont should have related to mutters 
Qu which the difiorcnco between liim and them has been 
only one of degree, or to matters on which Opposition ^ 
criticism seldom possesses much weight, 'fhe removal of : 
the prefects is an instance of the former kind. ILow many i 
dismissais M. GAMUum would have liked to sec dealt out 
it is impossible to say ; but, iuaHiiiuob us M. RiCAiio wavs dis- 
posed to make the li»t a sinall one, no grcMit resjxirjsibiUty 
was incurred by maintaining that it ought to have ix'cn 
larger. It is pretty well uudei'stood that, wlieti an Opposi* 
Uon demands and obtains a sacrifice, it is bound to find 
iauli with the proportions nf the victim. Agiiin, M. 
GambiiIITA, or at least his organ, has been a good deal 
occupied of into in picking holes in tho Duke Di^cakas’ 
administration of I’urcigu aflairs. Ilo has not jiublisiied 
certain documents which it is alleged he ought to have 
poblisiicd, find tho infenmeu which the 
Frant^tiiso draws from tliis reservo is that ho lias Jiot 
expressed himself with sufiicieiit force on the JOasttn'ii 

S iestion. liut no one knows belter than > 1 . Gamueita 
at it is not tho business of a French Foreign Al mister to 
mako any claims oh belialf of bis country which would 
give colour to tho supposition that Franc'' was conteiu- 
plating a dcpiirtnro from the policy of devutiOu to liomo 
needs which sho has pursued with so much success since 
1871. Uis assaults npon this or tJiab Minister are pro- 
bably nothing more than so many tield days designed 
to wean the Left from tho notion that, ii' an Opposition is 
not overthrowing a Minister, and perhaps provoking a i*(;- 
volution, it is doing nothing worthy of itself. Jtow far 
any attack which M. Gamjieita may Jjercai'ter make upon 
M. DctacUjG will partake of this parade character is less 
oerfain. M. Dueaukk’s position is somewhat different 
ftx>m that of his colleagues iu fhe Ministiy. He 
was a member of M. BukkeFs Cabiiii-t, without being 
a .spcciali.st like tho Duko Djcazls or General 
D£ ClSSEY or M. LiloN Say, and liis nutunil dislike of 
anything that looks like iusubordinalion led him at times 
to associate himself with M. Bufelt tuoju markedly and 
intimately than was necessary. In a Cabinet founded on 
the princijdo of temporary coalition until a i)artiuular event 
has coin© to pass, diHcTcnces of opinion, and even of policy, 
ai'c too natural to require concealment, and M. Dui auue 
would have occupied a stronger position in the Cliambcr of 
Doputles if he had not supported M. Buitr.r so lieurtily in 
tho Assembly. Added to this, ho is disliked by tho Left 
ou account of tho many stinging spceidios which he aimed 
at them while ho was a Minister before 1873. In M. Tuinus's 
Cabinet be was tho least Radical olcmunt, and as the Left 
(lonsidor that the pres-ent Cabinet ought to .siiuw a marked 
advance on that of M. Tuikks, they have some reason for 
objecting to M. Di;KAiir.K us its head. Thougli it is impro- 
bable timt any change will bo made duiing the present 
Session, a serous attack on M. Du^auus may be expected 
before the yew is out. 


THE EXTRADITION CONTROVERSY. 

I F tbc discossioiL which has arisen in tho caso of 
VVi^siAiW ends in the tcnqtorary or permanent abo* 
Ution of the Extradition Treaty, both England and the 
United States will incur a practical inconvenience for the 
exi!>'.lusi\e boncUt of the fraaduleut portion of tiie com- 
munity. Botli couutries will bo prevented in many cases 
from inflicting whuiesoino punishment on their own 
cfimiualft, and cither wiU be compelled to extend unwilling 
hoopiudity to the fugitive rascals of tho other. The 
tamper iu which tho coulroversf lias apparently been oon- 
dftcted l)y. Mr. liAumaON "i'lsu is not surprising to those 
wjho havo watched x;he coarse of American diplomacy, 
ia no doaM that the linghah Govenunent is 


hampered by a conflict of law with international oblU 
gation ; and the Americau Seciostaby of State deUberatclj: 
aflects to take offence, though ho is well awaro that hd 
wrong was intended. Tho provisions of the Act of 1870 
were perlbctly well known in tho United States long before 
the forgery of which WiKSLOW is accused com- 

mitted. Tho provision which has caused the present difiBr 
culty was inserted in the Act at tho instance of tho 
party which is more especially supposed to enjoy tjio 
sympathy of tho llopublicaus of tho United olates. 
There can bo no doubt that it limits the terms of tho 
Trt'.'ity by rendering it impossible for English autho- 
rities to comply literally in all cases with tlio obligation of 
surrt'iulcriiig criminals. Mr, Flsu has probably demon- 
Htmted iu the correspondtmoo, with superfluous and conclu- 
sivo force, that an engagement under a treaty can not properly 
be supoivcdcd by a municipal law ; but he would admit 
that tho suhjiict or citizen of a Stato must at his peril obey 
the municipal law without inquiring wJiethor its provisions 
conflict with international obligations. If tho Sbcketabt 
of State were, through a too delicate regard for treaties, to 
i.ssuo his warrant for tho extradition of WiNSLOW, t)i6 
prisoner would at once be released on the return of a writ 
of Habeas Corpus. Tho Puesidknt, with tho consent of 
the Sonale, may probably have a right, which will not be 
oxercisod, of declaring war against England ; and in tho 
menu time f he Sktbktabv of JSxATK is entitleil to write as 
many disagreeable despatches as may be thought expedient. 
The only weak point in his case is that lie must prove too 
much. If the Act of 1870 is invalid, as inconsistent with 
the ^'reaty, it follows that political refugees must 1)0 do- 
livorcd up when they are charged with ordinary crimes. 
Since there is no American statute corresponding to 
the English Act, the surrender of a Fenian leader who 
might have shot a police officer could be required by tho 
English Government ; yet, if one of theMauohcstejr murderers 
had succeeded in becoming an exile in Ameri(.*a instead of 
a martyr iu England, ho Avould certainly not have been 
pi-actically liable to extradition. Soino years before the 
Civil W ar a slave osciiped from one of tho ISoutliern States 
to ("anada, alter killing bis master, who had attempted to 
prevent his flight. Tho English Qoverumeut refused to 
surrender the fugitive, because* tho act of which he was 
accused had been performed in vindication of liis natural 
right of freedom. 

Tho sympathy which bos been expressed by some Eng- 
lish Liberals for tho supposed wrong of which tho American 
Government complains is not a littui capricious andincon- 
.si.sti»nt. A few years ago no precaution thought too 
stringent ibr tho purpose of securing puJitical criin inala 
again.st extradition. Mr. Mill, and those who shared his 
democratic or revolutionary .sympathies, thought that 
the only suillcioni sai'egnard was that which was at a 
laler period embodied iu tho Act. It is true that 
their jealousy was mainly directed against tho Imperial 
Governmont of Finnce, while their suceossora uro anxious 
to conciliate) irritable Ropublicou.s in tho United StEitOB. 
{Some zealous partisans havo hastily adopted the A^nericun 
inlerpretatioii of the English Act, in opposition to 
tho advice which has been given to the Government by 
tbc liaw Oflicors. it might have been thought that tho 
posilivo prohibition of surrender in all oases where the 
fugitive was not protected by law or arrangement against 
trial on a diJIbrent charge was too plain to admit of dispute. 

Ju the 3rd (Section, subsection 2, there is no such 
qualiflcaiion as “ except as hereinafter }>rovided.’’ If there 
had been any other part of the Act which purported to be 
iaconsistout with the direct enactment, a Court would have 
deUTmined tho doubt in favour of the acoused person. A 
question has nevertheless boon raised on the words of tho 
27 th {Section, which is indeed expressed with cuatomarr 
awkwardness and apparent ambiguity. By the 27th 
Section tho former Extradition Acts ore repealed as 
to the whole of Her Majesty's dominions. Tho only 
remaining power of oxtraditiou is conferred by the 
rest of tbc section. It was clsowhero provided that 
futuro extradition treaties should bo brought witnin the 
Act by Order in Council. As to existing treaties, ‘‘This 

Act, with the exception of anything oontoinGfl in it which 
“ is inoonsistent with the treaties referred tom the Acta 

repealed ’* (of which the Treaty of the Gnited Statts is 
one), ** shall apply in the case of the foreign States with 
j ” which the^ treetiea aremaM in the eame^maimer as if 
I an Order in Contuviirhaid. been, made iir pnrsttiiiioe of thii 
i ** Aoh and aa if snob Qrderchad diireojlaa:.tbal7 etei 7 IMr ! 
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and ordinance whioli is iti force in every Britifth powcfl- 
•‘.cion with respect to anch treaties ahonld have eiFoet as 
‘‘ part of this Act/* The oontention that the a 7th Section 
virtwily repeals the 3rd Section is not a littTo paradoxical. 
If the effect of the aybh Section, is to provide for blw nncon- 
ditional suri’endcT of accused persons, the prohihition in 
the 3rd Section of surrender except on conditions becomes 
wholly inoperative. The purpose of tho 27th Seotiem was 
put oxistinff treaties on tho same footint» with future treaties 
to which the Act might bo applied by Order in Council. 
The exception purports rather to limit ihan to ouhirgc the 
scope of tlic provision, and yet by a forced inlerpr/tation 
it i» made to incorp)rate in tho Act all tho clauses of tho 
Ti’eaty. It cannot be decorously uRSumed, tbougli it may 
bo privately believed, llmt tbe framer of the Act thought 
that one of its most positive and distinct proviai<ui« whs 
inconsistent with tho international obligation created by 
the Treaty ; yot, unless the 3rd Section is included in the 
exception of the 27th Section, tho whole Act, including the 
3rd Section, is applied to tho United States. Although 
tho draftsman of tho Bill has, according to custom, 
done Lis utmost to create confusion and obscurity, 
tho general eflect of iho Act scarcely admits of reason- 
able doubt. Parliament, for reasons which wore thought 
sufficient, passed^ ^ wldch deprived tho Govern- 
ment in certsun oases of the power of fulfilling an intor- 
iiatioiml obligation, Tho proper course would have Wen 
to call tho attention of all the Governments which had 
extradition treaties with England to tho decision of iho 
Legislature. As the precaution was neglected, the Go- 
vcrumeiit must take tho consequences of having given tho 
United States the satisfaction of a griovanoo. It was I 
probably supposed that there would be no difficulty in ob- 
lainiug from a Power which has always jealously main- 
tained tlio right of asylum some legal or informal assurance 
which would have satisfied tho conditions prescribed in the 
3rd Section. It ought to have been kn<3wn that tho Pi^e- 
sident had no power of controlling tho action of Slate or 
Eedoral Courts of Jastico. Jf the Amcrh an Legislatui’e 
had |His.sed an Act prohibiting tho trial oi* a Hurreudered 
criminal on a new charge, it would still havo boon necessary 
to oV)tain similar enactments by tho several States. 

Tho limitation imposed by tho 3^d Section of tho Act of 
1870011 tho power of extradition is evidently too large. 
There would Im no reason for declining to satisfy Mr. Fisn 
by a repeal of tho section if any other security existed for 
the protection of pobtical fugitives. On one occasion a 
criminal surreudored on one charge by the United States 
was tried on another charge in Knglund. If there laid been 
an American law corresponding in terms with the 
Act of 1870, cither,, tho criminal would not have been 
surrendered or he would not have been liablo on a new 
cliargo. It seems nut to bo beyond the scope of legisla- 
tive ingenuity to frame a clause which might by consent 
bo inserted in a new ox tradition treaty. Probably the 
simplest coiuso would bo to secure immunity to political 
fugitives, and to leave to either Government on its own 
side a discretion to determine ivhcthcr a criminal claimed 
for extradition wa.s to ho included in Iho political category. 
There is no reason why tho Ameri(!au Govmimcut and 
Legislature should raise vexatious objections to a reason- 
able oomproiniae. Thoir own policy with njspccl to tho 
right of asylum is identical with that of England ; and 
both countries havo a common inierrst in facilitating tho 
proaocntiori of ordinary criminals. It is a mi.s(.ake to 
balance tho mischief of suiTendoring a political fugitive 
against iho evils which would follow iho abrogation of 
the extradition treaties. In England and in tho United 
States publio opifiion would condemn with irrusistiblo 
ibreo any legislation which seemed to infringe on tho 
principle of an inviolable asylum for political oileuders. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

S OME time was wasted in Tuesday*s debato on the 
Royal Academy in discussing wiiether that body 
was amenable to -Parliamentary control. Whatever may i 
have been the oiroumstanoos under which the institu- 
tion origindllykeBtablishedf the errangeinents which, 
have fiince made by agreement between the Aoadomy 
and the Gavermnent eettto the <|ttestion as tc the^ right 
of Hke latter to exereiee seme hind of supervision ; and 
it may be beReved that membere of the Acndemy 
thoiaBelvea are wdl twnre of W effect of re^ 


pudiating tbe public character of their ‘eocieb)r. ft " in 
rather idle to say, as Mr. Baillik CoenuANS did» 
the House of Commons haa no more right to interfere 
tho Royal Academy than with any other body of .gentle* 
men in the country. Masters ' of foxhounds are OXempt 

from official supervision because they are engaged in a 
private amnsement; but tho Academy has no right to bean 
Academy at all except on public grounds. Tborw question 
is, whether tliero is any reason for bringing external 
pressure to bear on tho management of the Academy, and, 
if 80, in what way tins can bo elFected without doing more 
harm than good. Su* C. Dilkb, with a certain dcMQprce 
of perception and fussy activity, appears to be incapable of 
briugiTig general principles into logical relation with 
practical proposals. He lately attacked a number of local 
btidios on tho strength of tho loose gossip which he had 
picked up during a pleasure tour; and he now arraigns 
the Royal Academy in tbe preamble of a Resolution as 
gro.ssly neglectful of its duties, and winds up with a weak 
proposal for an Arldress to the Crown for copies of various 
document/S published by foreign Goverutnents. It is 
obvious that, if tho organization of tho Academy is really 
as bad as Sir CiiAifLics asserts, this would be a very £n- 
cffeotnal remedy. It is true that tho Academy has not 
carried out all the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1863, bat it has carried out some of tliem ; and 
tho House of Corntnons itself has often set tho example of 
dealing very freely with the iteporis of Conimissions. 

As to the general question of the efficiency of the 
Academy, iho first point is of course to ascertain what 
the Academy is expected to do. Tho pedantic pre- 
tensions with wdiicb it was started, with a siafl of 
Professors of Ancient History and Utoraturu and Secre- 
taries for Foreign Corrcspondonce, never had any real 
vitality, aud Lave loug ceased to bo anything but empty 
forms. Tho fuTictious of tho Academy at the present 
moment may be Miid lo compriso those of a school of 
art, a charitable i'oundation, an exhibition, and a corpora- 
tion tor the distribution of liouour.s and the official repro- 
sentatiou of art. Aud, on the whole, it discharges these 
duties, if not in ail respects >vith perfect auccess, at least 
without egregious failure. The members of tho Academy not 
only give up to Lcacliiiig an amount of valuable time which 
w'ould perhaps surprise those who havo but a vague idea 
of the working of tho body, but also spend upon tho school 
some 5,000/. a year. It is absurd to say that, because some 
artists have riseu to diHiinciion without having been trained 
by tho Academy, tho Academy is of no use. Genius does 
not always turn up exactly iu tho soil whei'e it migM be 
expected; but the Academy school can show very respoct- 
ablo results. Again, the charities of tho Academy have 
ap pat ently been m imaged satisfactorily ; and if there has 
been delay in carrying out certain bequests, it baa been 
from practical difficuiiics, and not fromauy luck of good in- 
tentions on the part of iho Academy. As an official represen- 
tative of art, the Acatiomy has been, at least in recent years, 
somewhat weak ; but this is a temporary and aocideuial 
circumstance. Perhaps, liowovcr, tho critical qocBtion is as 
to the managemenvt ot the annual Exhibition, aud the distri- 
bution of honours. In I'cgard to the latter, them does not 
appear lo bo much ground for tho outcry which is luised 
from time to time. Some years ago there woii no doubt 
a very narrow and prejudiced temper on tlio part of the 
majority of the Council, and ihoro are still soine traces of 
a want of sympathy w ith tho higher and niort.* origiuid forms 
of art. The Aciuicniy discredited itself when it admitted 
commotipliu;o artists while such men os Cooks, Lsiouton, 
aud others wore kept outside tlio doors. But it is only 
fair to observe that tin’s obluscness lasted <mly for a time ; 
and it can hardly be ncrioualy contended at the present mo- 
meni that, with the exception of a few artists who have for 
thoii’ own reasons d»^libt:mtoly held aloof from the Academy, 
that body does not contain, on tho whole, a fair representation 
of artistic capacity, it may possibly be desirable in the 
Academy, as in the army and navy, to quicken the flow of 
romotion; but, allowing for the ordinary weuliki*^aieB of 
uman nature, the distribution of honours in art is about 
as impartial as oould be expected. 

Iu fillmg up vacancies it the Acud^mv or any other cor - 
poration it is fiiovitable that ther^- shculd be occasicual 
mistakes; aud tlio same remark ^I.^kLes .0 the ervhibitiou of 
pictures. Theio is no substantial nroofo? vlie charge that the 
Academy is guilty of jealousy or fityburitisin iu tbe selection 
. of pictures. Tho memboi*B no doubt monopolize somewhat 
top much space as a matter of rigU » but, apart from this 
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ratbor excesaivo provision for themselves, they appear to 
be sineorelj anxious to got together as good a show as 
•possible ; and it is their interest to do so. Hero, again, 
nlunder.s will of course occur, especially as long as the work 
judging is performed in tho same hasty and supordcial 
manner as at present ; but, as a rule, a good picture has 
always a fair chance, ff there is a fault in this part of the 
Academy's work, it is miiinly, wo should say, iu its over- 
flowing good natui-e. There is much kindly feeling among 
artists, and Academicians, liko other privileged persons, 
oaturaily wish to conciliate tho outside coininuiiity, who 
might otherwise be thc*ir enemies, a.s fur sis they can. 
Tho larger the nTiinbcr ()f pictures wliich aro accepted, 
tho stronger is the external support ; and thus tho in- 
terests of urt are apt to bo sacrilieed to social expediency. 
Ill his evideiici' btforo the Conunissioners of 1863 Mr. 
WaTIS pointed out the root of tho evil. “Tho x\cjidumy,*’ 
ho said, “ has always been apathetic ; I do not see its in- 
“ fl nonce on onr archiicciuro or our taste in any \vay 
“ whatever.** '^fhis iiuliflVroiiLMi is porliaps what Mr. 
Caktwkioiit the otlu'r night culled ‘‘ (^atholie taste,** and Mr. 
OiiADSTONB “ (iiflnsivc liberality.** Tho Academy is now- 
adays not the only Exhibit ion open to art ists, and in order 
to justify position, it ought to sot itself resolutely against 
all contributions except those of a iiigh clas.s. It is not 
enough that tho 1']\hihilion sliouhl make a bright, pretty' 
show; it ought to rxjwcss the deliljeiMle and serious eritical 
judgment of compel* nt and trustworthy judges on the art 
of Uio day, and iiii) thing below a certain standard of 
merit ought to lie rigidly rejected. Jn.st n<)w inoro than a 
third of tlie space at Ilurlington House is covered with 
more rubbish, bad in drawing, bad in colour, and imbocilo 
in invention. Tins is iiij arums, not only because otiicial 
coinitenance is thus given to a h»\A' ami uuwholosoino style 
of art, but beeum^e iiie crowding of every spare incli ol 
surface with mi.sc.clUiTU'ous pictures of tlu* most diverse ami 
antagonistic kinds it^ damaging to tlu* etlujt of good works 
Uiid confuses (be taste of tlie spectators A body like 
ihc Royal Academy, Lf it is to exercise its maetious satis- 
ihetorily, ought to ha'.e the courago to take high ground. 

The general coucIumoii would M.ein to be that, as far as 
ihc present maehiiu‘ry of tho A(‘jideuiy is concerned, it 
would do voiy ^>oIl it d were worketl in a proper spirit. It 
is not an increase ot number s that is wanted, for this would 
probably tend rot her to lower than to elevate tho body, 
but a more ambir ions ami resolute .'spirit. An Academy' 
oxhibition ought not to lie a mere Iiazaar for the sale of | 
pictures or a ia.shionablo lounge. It ought to do soniolhing 
I'O educate the tn.>te both ot ilio protessiou and of thepulilie; 
Hirfl, though it ought, to beluivt liberally in n'gard to 
novelty or oven eccentricity of idea or treatment, there is 
alow range of ait, trivial, inechauical, and without ideiw, 
from which it oughr to se[niratc jt.'sclf sihsolutely. Wc | 
doubt >vLethev this nobler spirit is likely’^ to be infused into 
the Academy' b}' any i*jiclijimeTilury inU*rlerenc(?. It must 
come from a general i'j.so hi thc.sj»irit of the profc.-’.sion ; and 
tho most ellcctivo way of cultivating it would bo by an 
ineveaso of taste and judgment on the part of tho classes 
wbo buy pictures. As hmg as a large majority of tho 
patrons of art are ignorant and vulgar, ignuranco and 
vulgarity in art, in other things, will line! their market 
and the inferior kimUof work will swamp the higher. The 
Academy Jias it in ils power <o do much in the way of 
diilusing fioiiml iclen.s on art gexu rally'. As Mr. IIkkksfokd 
llOPK remarked, it ouglit not to bo merely an Academy 
of painting and .sculpt are. It has indeed recognized archi- 
tecture, but not in a eonliul or .sulliciont way ; and oven thon, 
the range of art is not coni])lcte so long as designers of 
art woikmanshiji, arcliitcetunil carving, glass- painting, 
and mural decoration arc excluded. Of coui'se any at- 
toinpt to introduce tlieso branches under the existing 
Bysteni of loose niui careless selection, limited only by 
space, would bo bewildering and deprc.ssing ; but if tho j 
tnio principle of an Academy — the scrupulous choice of only | 
the best work in each edass us a standard of taste — wero I 
adopted, the gcnei'al n‘hult w'ould bo a poworfiil stimulus to ! 
artistic feeling tlooughout tbo country. Tho efforts of tho 
South Kensington Uopartioent arc uh'efal in their way, but 
they arc necessarily .veiglied down by tho conditions under 
which ilicy mast bo carried on. What is wanted for the 
arfistic 'Ifcvatiou of England is not n vast production 
ot modioevo^ ari-, but the cultivation of tho highest 
aims and abilities, which are never to be found except in 
a small and seWt class, ^ut which give the tone to iiho 
wholo^ world of art, and keep it moving in the riLht 
dlrcotiou. The practical enforcement ot this principle 


mast bo looked for, not from any formal n^modelling of 
the constitution of the Academy, but from the growth 
of a more healthy opinion among artists and their patrons. 
The great thin^ at present is to keep down the mnshroom 
growth of puerile and merotricious art, whiob threatens 
to choke the better sorts, or to bring them down to its 
own level. 


MR. FORSTER ON THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 

EOllSTElt'S spmdi at tho opening of the new 
XfX buildings belonging to iho Britisli and Foreign 
School Society at Stockvvell deals with a provision of the 
Education Code of tlie present y'car which 1 ms nut met 
w'ith the attention it deserves. It. is a cliMiided advance in 
tho dii-cctiou of a change of which Mr. Walteu was for 
some years tho prophet. Why, ho nsod to a.sk, should not 
tho principlo of payment by n^sults bo applied to teachers 
ns well n.s to children ? The object of sending a child to 
an elomcutary school is that it should be able to read, 
write, and cipher. Provid(‘d that this end is attained, 
what iloos it matler by what means it is attained f At 
proseiii tbo great majority of teachers aro brought up at 
some training college, they pas.s a diflieUlt examination in 
subjects difFi*reub from those wliicli they will ordimirily have 
to teacli, and they get a certificate. 11’ this process enables 
them to turn out better scholars, by all means lot it bo re- 
tained. Jlnt, supposing that a rougher process would bo 
eipially serviceable, why not let this have a fair trial at the 
same time V It is the interest of sohoiil ninnag(*rd to employ 
tho teachers who get the largest number of passes and the 
largest Guverumeiit grants ; and school mamiger.s may he 
safely left to lind out for thcmsidvtj.s whether ihi) 
teacher who has been to a training college, or 
the teaeht‘r who has passeil fit once from the forin 
to the desk, best answers to this description. So 
long ns the childroiA are exaiuinial individually, and 
only those w ho satisfy tbo Inspei'Lor are pa.s.sed, the anli?. 
cedents of the teacher are a matter of no consequence. If 
t!u*y have been sneh us to disqualify him for his work, tho 
fact will come out the first lime tiiat iiic Inspector visits 
the Nchool. *rhe present syslem is a system of proteetioii 
to certilicalod teachers. If it is ,so certain tluit they are 
better than nori-certitieated tefichei'S, why not Icavo them 
to make good their claim in tho open Uiild H 

The answ'cr to thi.s plaiisiblo tlieory is co be found in the 
hict that. Inspectors cannot long remain uniiilluenced by 
tbo condition of the schools whicli they have to examine. 
The sluinUirtl by whicli an Inspector judges each child 
that conies np 1)0101*0 Jiim to road a sentence or two, to 
wrilc a lino in a copybook, or to work a sum, may in 
theory bo ub.soluto, but in practice it is sure to be relative. 

If tho best children in tho schools ho visits urn pretty 
niiieh on a lovol, that love) will roprosent to him the limit 
of wluit ho can in reason expect, and thoso who come up 
to it will bo Hiiro of getting passed. Consequently, it is 
not safe to trust to Inspectors to inaininin u high standard 
ef education in elementary schools unless good teachers 
arc iherc to give them Ihcnr co-oiiemtion. If tho equality of 
teaeliing wero genoruUy to doolino, tho attainments of tho 
children who know enongh to satisfy the inspector would 
dceliiio in propoi*tion ; and though tliore might come a 
point at which the insutlicieiicy' of tho in st rue lion would 
become too glaring to be passed over, a groat deal of tiinu 
would have been lost, and in tho end the Education De- 
partment would liavo to restore tho very inaeidncry of cer- 
tificates which is as.suraed to have been abolished. It is a 
very groat mistake to sajipose that anybody who can read 
and write himself is lit to teach reading and writing to 
others. Teaching is a distinct art which must itself be 
taught. Even if it were not mo, tho ability to teach is not 
all that is wanted wlien children aro gathered togoilier in 
school. Tho power of mainotiniug discipline is not less 
important, and this again, though partly tho result of 
native capacity, can bo greatly dOvolopod by good train- 
ing. Evon if we allow, therofore, that the more amotlnt of 
knowledge imparted would remain tho same alter certi- 
iicater were abolished, tho standard of discipline would 
infallibly be lowered. There would be less order and loss 
method in schools, and thus the characters of the ohiidreu 
would inevitably stiiTer, even though their profleienoy were 
maintained. The attempt sometimes made to represent 
the distinction between oortifiollited end non«oerUfloaied y 
teachers as merely a matter ^ ^ 
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pleiie want of acquaintance with the esBcntiala of good 
teaching iu any gr^e. The posHCHaion of a certificate does 
not simply imply that the holder knows more subjects 
than a non-cortiiicattjd toaehcr j it also implies that the 
holder bos boon taughi in some dogreo how to communi- 
cate knowledge to children, and this suooriority is equally 
valuable whe^er the particular knowloago to be communi- 
cated is elementary or advanced. 

Since 1870 three attacks have been made upon the I 
provision wnich renders the employment of trained teachers 
a condition of a Government grant to elementary Hchoi>ls. , 
The first of those seemed at the tirno to be a necessary 
concession to the needs created by the Education Act, 
though tlie use which has siiico boon made of the principle 
suggests a regret that it was introduced. Under the code 
of 1871 masters and mistresses not under thirty-five years 
of age who had been teaching for ton years, could obtain a 
cevtifioato of general effieieiicy from the Inspector, and 
oould present thirty childi'oii iu their school for examina- 
tion, of whom not less than twenty ooti Id pass in the second 
or some liiglier standard, wero excused tiainiug and 
examination, and given a third-class oertiticato which held 
good for a year. In 1874 the present Government e.x- 
tended this privilege by reducing ihn ugo to thirty for 
women teachers, ana requiring only twenty children to be 
presented, apd fifteen to puss. The Code of tho present 
year makes a fnrthor and serious alteration. Jt reduces the 
age after which tho concession may he claimed to tweniy- 
livo alike for men and women ; it only asks that they shall 
have been teaching in a school for five ye.;irs ; and it is satis- 
fied if fifteen children out of the twenty prestmted pass, and 
that in the very lowest standard. Whafijvur reason there may 
have been for relaxing tlie roqiiiroriu'iits of the department 
ill the c^se of teachers who were too old to undergo an 
examination, and who liad been levelling for a considerable 
length of time, there seems to be none for e.\cmpting young 
mea and women of twcnty-fivcj from both exiiTniiiatioii :ui(l 
training, or for allowing thoin to qualify for exemption by 
ho short a term of service ns live vears. 'flic change would 
be more intelligible if the iinmbor ol’ cliildivu tt) be pre- 
son ted or tho proportion or character of the p4i.ssc.s to bo 
obtained had been raised insiead i.»f l(»vverc(l. It might 
then have been pleaded iluit, tliougli tljo jigo and the term 
of service had oecn I'odueiHl, the reduelion would only 
iako effect in the case of tcjieh( rs who had shown by the 
number of children they had presented, the number of 
passes they had obtained, aud the high sLaiidarda in 
wliich these passes had boon ncidf.*, that tlicy possea.sed 
exceptional qualificiitious for their uoik. lint when tho 
reduction of ago and service is ll(•.c<mlp^lui(’d liy no such 
iiicrcaso in the mirabcT of children or pa.sse,‘5, and by i 
a positive reduction iu tln^ siiindard, thi-s urgnmimt i.s i 
altogether inapplicable. 'J'lic change is tiicn soon in its 1 
true colour, and becomes a simple concession to in- ' 
conipcteiit teachers who are too old to go to a training ' 
college, and too ignorant to p.ass an exaiiiination. If .Mr. ' 
h'uKSTKifrt fears are justified, and managers wlio wLsh to 1 
do the thing as cheaply as they can will try to get hold 
of this class of teaohers withoat a certificate, notliing can 
save tho quality of elcincntiiry cducatio.i in this country 
from being seriously lowered. 

In BO far as thi.s change has been elTeetcd in do- 
ferouco to the wishes of the maniigcrs of voluntary 
schools, it only jn-oves how thoroughly tho friends 
of an institution can misuuderstniid its trim int.m'sia. 
When tho present cold lit about cdueiition has given 
place, as it is certain to do some timo or other, 
to a revived interest in the subject, tlie fate of voluntary 
schools will be largely doterinined by tho luiswtT they can 
give to tho question, llavo they tondeil to laise tho 
stuiidard of instruction by maintaining a healthy r.valry 
with Board schools? If they have done this, a practical 
nation will probably congratulate itself on luiving attained 
BO excellent a result by moans of a macliinery wliich, ou 
the whole, has tended to save expense. If, on Iho other 
hand, tho greater chcapncFs of voluntary schools has been 
purchased by such a decided lowering of tho otandard of 
instruction as will follow upon tho disuse of certificated 
tcacliers, they will assuredly go tbo wall If the Birming- 
ham League had desired to dmft a clause which should do 
tho greatest possible harm to Denominational schools, it 
could hardly have b(^n move successful than tl»e authors 
of this proviaipn in the Cpde. 



THE nilLADEbniLV EXIJlBmOJ?. 

T he Ccntonnial Exhibition at Vhiladelpbia was opened OH 
Wednei^iay, and promifteft to be a so lUr at iumst ad 

popular enthusio&iu is coii(!erne«l, The Auimcaus evidently feel 
that this ia a great oueaHion, and are dciormiiicHl to make the most 
of it. The Ihcftideut doUvered what be re^^arded as, under the 

circumstnnrea, a singularly modest a[ie(^li. lie remark^ that the 
necessities of a new country had compelled them chieilv to expend 
their nieana upon building dwellings, factories, ships, docks, ware- 
houses, roads, canals, machinery, Ac* ; but that, even inkier this 
burden, they had endeavoured to rival the older and more odvanci^ 
nations in law, iiiodicine, and theology, in science, literatare, phi- 
losoph}', and tlm fine arts, lie added that. whAs they were proud 
of ail they had done, they n*grettcd that they bad not done more ; 
but their achievements had at least been sufficient to make it easy 
for Americans to luknow'lodgo superior inoiit wherever found. 
That tho Aiuericaas now find it easy to make this admisrioii 
may be taken as an iiuliration that they have begun 
to undorstanii thoir own position more precisely. I’ho 
tone of bravado in which they were in the habit in other 
days of proelainiing their intention and ttbilily to whip creation , 
rather siipg<‘stod a wiint of coutuletice ns U) what might happen in 
tho event of iinrir rapacity l>cing tiistod, and a desire to suDstituU^ 
t asHortion for proof. Every one must admit that America is a 
great country ; but it haa had to learn that it does not combine all 
\ the eleuionlH of gnintiicss, and that, if it is strong in kodio points, it 
is weak in others. A Correspondent ot tho J9o*/y Xfuvs has given 
a deacription of tlie opening day at I'liiJadolphia, which in some 
respeetb perhaps might lie applied to the present condition of Iho 
country. The Centennial Exhibition is a great de^rign, up))aTonily 
as yet imptirtiiotly devoloped. On W'ediifsdny all the princi||^ 
buildings iu Jqiiladelpliia were, we read, covered with ihigs. Th«i 
I fronts of many private, houBe.s were also elaborately doeqratod j 
but ** the mud beggars all di scription.’* •* Eor iiair-a-Tuilc and more 
around tho Exhibition gi'ounds everything is now ; the .-triieto ai-o 
halt-paved; the walks \intiiii.died. Here tho deep rod mud 
renders the roarls almost inipas.'^ahle ^ and many of the avenues are 
unfinished.” This i.s not a Lad picture, in some way^*, of the 
condition of the iinited Stales. Tuero ha.s been a gival schiuno of 
national lilo,‘inuch cnierpriao and energy have been displayed, and 
a huge and showy edilictvluiA run up; but one cannot help uti- 
ticing the want of finish and tho miry paths. The ** mud licggars 
all dewriptioii,” and the sense of national gii.'atneH.s sciu'ccly coni- 
pensuics lor the prevalence of social roughness and discomfort. A 
new country hii.s many adviuitagea, hut it lacks the smoothness 
and stcadiiiofcs of life 01 im older one, which lius rligested its expe- 
I ricucc, and settled down into fi.xed liahits and convictiond. .It 
would ho unfair to fasten upon tho political and other scandais 
wliich haMi Ixiori disclosed in sad succes^ioll iu rerent years as a 
fair sainplo of the geuenil state ul' society ; hut there can bo no 
doubt that, among luueh that is nohlo and sound in American life, 
there is aJ.so uiuili that is meiui and dirty. Tho Erie Einfr, 
T'weed’s case, the Beecher caw*, Bolknaji's case, and tho other 
dhordem wliich ha\e hilcly been oxposi-d do not show what, ia 
Aiuoriran phrase, is called a cJoiui record. These thiugs find,, po 
place in (he (JentenuiHl K.xhibilion, hut they ean scarcely bo 
out of sight of vifitors to the t^lates. Tho truth is that the. period 
of Ihrnieutaliou w still going on. The yeast hae beou working 
briskly, aud one day there will bo a line liquor, but for the 
present there is a good deal of uus.ivoury froth find refine to Iw 
worked fill’, 

The.ro was a little incident at tho iincniony of WVdnesday 
which shows that the Americans are becoming liberal and tola- 
1 rant in various ways, and that, though sUtiiiich in th<jir Kepwb- 
Ucaiii.sui, they ai*e nipidly getting over any prejudico against a 
monarch. It appears that tho Jiimperor of Brazil shared 
with tho Tresident. of tho UuiUxl States the honours of the 
occasion. 'file lOmpcror w'hs thoi-o only in a private capacity, 
hut this did not prevent him lYum taking up what is called a pro- 
luineut position. Tho Americans would seem to bo just iiww 
deriving iutciuM^ enjoyment from the chnse stmly of an Emperor 
iu the flesh, and leel lather elated by the presence t>f such .-i 
persiunige, oven aa a casual aud temporary inipiirtiition. It is 
iiatiiml that, us a guest, tho Emperor should bo politely rccoivod; 
hilt there is evidently also a cartaiu liisciuation in his rank which 
acts upon tho public, and it is, to say the least, curious to flud tho 
Emperor joined with tho Prcsidoiil in the corenionial of tho day. 
In tne Machiuer^ Hall, W'O iir».» told, the I*rosidcnt and tlio JJmjiefor 
together laid their hands on tho levers of ClollinV great stxtt>eu 
hundred hor.se-power steiim-eDgiiio, and, ns they turued it with 
united grasp, the whole vast Collection of machinery started into 
life. Tm’tro is cc.rtuiiily no likelihood of Dom Pedro stroking to 
extend his dominions iu this direction, but Gem rnl Gnuithaa him- 
self been 8uspi*cted of Imperial aspimtioas, and a permanent 
President might come to be very liko an iCmperor. That tho 
llcpublioanism of the United Stiitos should ever lie shaken may 
Fcem at the prescut time nu extremely wild and spocu- 

lalion ; but etrantfei* things have happrmod in the w^tk:, and 
it must always be remembered in vefbrencc to the States 
that tho popalQtiou is not of a boniogtmcous and continuous 
race, but varies in ita elements firom timo to tmie according to the 
flow of immigration. It can hardly be said that the immediate 
eflect of the introduction of new bl^ ftom Iroiaud and elsewJieae 
•InsWu of a Bteengthiming or pulillTiiig kind; and. though there 
] la, it limy be hoped, a autticient potirer of Iwaithy reaction in the 
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gunnnil body of the people to luaho liead ngaiust evil teiulencuie, 
it would bu idle to pivtend that thoso do not exist. The progress 
oi the liuited ^tatenS Inis been so rapiil, and down to the time uf A MONO tlm many people who have read San^ford and Hfyrttm 
the citilwar so nniniorruptod, that it is no wonder the people J\. mid the of LitUe Jiie?*, there are probably few who 

eliould have had their heads turned a little by such unparalleled know anything a^ut their author, although ^omas Day's lifh 
suocess, and should have imagined tluvt the conditions under which was full of interest, and^ in spite or his occeiitricitieS| he seems to. 
lliey had nohieved it would continue for ever. In the ilusli and have imi>rossod all those with whom he osmo in oontset with a 
elasticity of lusty youth, free the anxieties and restraints of boiim^ of singular activity of mind and honesty of purpose. It is 
older and more complex flocieties^ they exulted in their strength, ; not that there is any want of materials from whicn details about 
and took no tlioughi of tho morrow. They have now, however, him C4uu ho gaibertil ; but the books in which they are to be 
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begun to learn from sad experience that young euminunities cannot 
oxfieet to he always yotuig, and that, ns they grow up, they nju*^t 
be pn>parud to confront t)ie dillienllies and peiils of a more mature 
condition. Till wiAiiu a comparatively recent period tlie.V.mer!(vm 
Tleptibllc has had almost everything iu its favour — a virgin soil, 
abundant food, and plei/ty of elbow-room ; primitive and siiuple 
habits Biieh as Iciul to savings, aud an exemption from tho ruiuoii.^ 
cost of standing armuiueuts. The civil war, though it .sbo4>k the 
country at Uie time, stiumlatod its eueigy, mid, wlieii the war was 
bnnight to an end, a new ^wriod of prosperity set iu. This has 
now been discovered to have been somewhat artificial, and the 
country has had to tiud its level. Tlie truth is that tho Americans 
haro btM?n inonng too fa.si, and have not allowed tiiue enough for 
the consolidation either of their polit ical or commercial svcieni. 
I'ho problems with which older countries ara troubled liavo. already 


found lire ditiicult to meet with, and there is no memoii which is 
worth reading. Itichanl Fjovell I'Mgeworth proposed to writ© the 
, Lifeof his friend, an uudortaking which, unfortunately, as happened' 
also in the case of Dr. ])arwin, fell into hands fat less competent 
, to perform the task. The infomiHlion which lldgeworth had col- 
lected lie gave to Mr, Keir, observing at the same time: — ‘^The 
;inecdotra 1 sijbd you are very few ; but they are all 1 could select 
I to suit your plan, ns we diflbr so materially in our ideas of private 
biography. Voii believing that nothing but wdiat concerns Hie 
I |mbijc rthoiild bo published ; I thinking that to entertain mankind 
j IS nil inellicacioiis method of instructing them. When Mason wris 
I reprii.iehed by somebody for publishing the private letters of (arny, 

! ho oiij^woivd, ‘ Would you always havt) my friends appear in full 
i ilriy.^? '” It is not to bo wondered that, holding these viewSi 
j Mr. K»‘ir wrote a very dull book, iilthuugli he so far modified his 


ai^ved, or are beginning to appear on the horizon. The, questions opinions hs to introduco an epismlo winch he had before spoken of 
of Protection or hi co-trade, of ciipila! and labour, of cducnliou, laiM ‘‘impossible.’ In addiliim to this, lhei*o is a small corn- 
will iiavo to worked out them u.h they h.ivo < ir .iro now hoing i pikition printed in 1862, which, however, contains nothing that 
worked out in J'mgluiid and vurioiifl olhor huvopoan cuiintrif.s. j ^va.^ not already in tho pi'ssession of tho public. 

I’Jicro is no rwvsun to suppo.^*, that a nation so alert and spirited ; 'fhoinas Day was born in Luiuloii iu 1748. Ilia' father, who 
will break down under the responsibilitit s which its growth and j orcupieil the post of Collector of Customs, died ill tho following 
pra»|H:rity have naturally iinpoi^ed on it ; but Urn struggle will cost j war, leaving his son an estate of 1,200/. a year in Berkshire, and 
It much effort and anxiety, aud iho pnliiical hvslem which h.is other property, out of which liis widow had a joiirturfj^i 'j^jj;'. 
hitherto pwvailed will r^iuiro to be thoroughly purificMl. As j unv one lm.s over felt inclined to call the exemt»i ‘ prig 

the President observed, tho I'nitod SUtea ilns been eo absorbed in ju his pursuit of knowledge, it is likely apply tho 

its “ great primal works of necessity, which i!oiihl not be ilolayed ” same term l*» tho author id* Sandibi-ds e nav was the ideal 

—that is to say, the organization of it» material rf‘i»uurco.H~-ihat it Hchwdboy, tbe lost, and prokiblv * 1 not 

hao given little thought to other things, ll may bo b4qjod that take bimrrt-iu-sts.ho gave to ‘ fellow- 

the ftoandals of every kind which have lately come to light, creature.., did nbt beat, X .r ate 

though they uiusi long lielbro have been known to. or suspt*cUMl imj,r<.N ..(l his miu.l '>r Iw''*- Uo 
bj,. luosl poo{klu in the Stala., will servu a ■.nw l purposo m wiu. Iho lypit of „ anti never til? in neU^ 

aobei'ing and steadying American character. \\ lint must i«*trike and tbuMioir ’\i. all eiifanls leniblus. who tlie Whore 

most oteorvore as at present the most couapicuoud . ' etixre of that ^1' Dabylo '*%r iuforiUHtion, he aslnul ^ .1 of the 

character Lia dangorou.i faith in the ims.^ibilitv lU ioauling two pnrtsh,‘ /n whs, and, on being ivlem'd to the vie^y 

yery dilleront lives at once. It scouw to be suppoot-d : t.\ no *i!bU>inod ibe iniswcr tlmt the ligni*© wis a his iu- 

that public life is to be one thing, ami private life anotlu*r; j furmamuoiins satisfied the to his moth<^^ 

and that uiiscrupulouii comhict in the loruicr is neutralized ;»• Jio kiK with contompt, exchiiiued m a . 

Of comptTwatod for by gunoral good behaviour in the hutcr. j nothing ttbout it.’’ How lar thtMUCia 

Whenever any kid b'i.Mk or Tweed sfandal arises, it is al- , umuy tif thu vopvesout his own life at school we pv,ieriiince. 

ways pleaded that this is only one aide of Ameriaui society, and j As a schoolbMn, wo imagine, aro drawn Iroin . a \rood deal 

that tboro is a great body of riv^pectablo people who luo quietly of mouej, .anu)v.iiew.Heems \p.b?^ve had yi-fci* <|fter- 

and honestly, ajid Iceep the coinmiinily firsh. It isobiious, how- j waixls, to have “ found prematuro oCc/isions for bestowing favour© 
over, that there must be M line coiiiiexioti between these dilfcrcut • amongst porsons not his equals in fortune or Wevolonce." This 
classes, since they apparently do not ojK-rale iu auUi^^mkm to each habit was continued through the whole of his liib, and ih© littlo 
other, but work together m a friendly way. 'rim n'^jicctable 1 gratitude he met with may have bcou one of the canses of the 
people seem to bo ijuito willing that the disrepulable ones should | lujsajithropy ho displayed. After spondiug eight yoai's at tho 
have public busine.ss as lUoir ]M>rf.ion, while they themselves i Ohartrrhouse, he went to Oxford as u gontJoman commoner, where 
lire aliowod to enjoy a snug private (‘xLmIcucc. iSo division of j his main object is repreaeuted to Jiave boon tho discovery of moral 
lakmr of this kind, liowov«‘r, is pn.^^iblt*. As Uuig as tho rospecl- • truths, and wlien^ w'e may picture him inteiTupting a lecture after 
ablea tolerate the disreputables, iliey ai-e pracliciuly comiiving at ; tho numnor of 'roiiimy “ fciir, 1 am sorry to disturb you, but I 
the innlpracticed of tho fatter, ami mu'^t be regarded us roopousiblo shall be much obliged 10 jou to inform mo what sort of animal a 

for them. It is quite certain that tho Twotsis and Tisks and lither camel is. ’ It was' while Day ww at tho liuiveraily that he made 

vermin could not have llourislu.< I as tlu y have <lone ii thure imd the acqiiainlanco of JjOvoU Edgewortli, whu was at that time 
not been some tacit cncouragoineiU nn the other side. So doubt engaged in tho oxptjriineut of educating his oldest son in acoord- 
when disorders reach a cliiuax and bocuiuo insuUemble, thero is au | auco with the svslem of Rousseau. J&miU was now and remained 
outcry against the offender; but it must have been known very through life Day’s guide, and tho two voung men formed a lasting 
wwll whnt was going on all the while, and Bomo iiu«isuie»bhoidd have friendship. Day, however, earned las philosophical principlod 
lioen takcato check it. It is <iften not so much \yhat people d<», or I'urlher tlian his friend, and in his protest against the luxury of the 
do not do, that produces evil rtsBiiltSjiw thehpiiit iii which they act ; . rich and the vices of fashion, neglected both his manners and his 
and hence the ilifthoneat conduct of public men in the States must ; dress, censuring, like Tommy, tho fine gonilomen mid ladies who 
1» attributed iu a evrtaiu degree to the couuteunuco and tolom- | kuevv nothing but liow' to dress their hair aud buckle their shoes, 
tion of the ro.spectabie classes, who in tlieir lovo of ease and j Tlicso indeed, it will be remembered, wore not Tommy's opinions 
puiBuitof a Helliikh material happiuc^s an*, willing to compound w'ith | until iie laid gone through a long course of oral inBtructiou from 

iho rogues up to tho point at w'hich they k>gin to plunder tiw c\- ! Mr. Burlovv j lor wIkui he told him that, though he preferred 

tensiv^yv There will proliably lie no trace <d this uspect of j Jvewper, he would have washed him and combed him until he 


ways pleaded that this is only one aide ol Aiueriaui liociety, and 
that tboro is a great body of respectable people who live quietly 
and honestly, aJid keep the coinmiinily I’lrsh. It is obi ious, hoiv- 
over, that there must be M line coiiiiexioti between these dilfcreut 


and honestly, and keep the coinmiinily I’lrsh. It is obi ious, hoiv- 
over, that there must be M line coiiiiexioti between these dilfcrcut 
classes, since they appiireiitly do not ojicrale iu aulagoiikm to each 
other, but work together in a friemliy way. 'Inc n'«jicctable 
people seem to be ijiiito willing that the disrepulable ones should 
have public businc.ss tu? lUoir iMirtion, while they themselves 
lire aliowod to enjoy a snug private (‘xImIoucc. iNo division of 
lakmr of this kiud, lio\vov«*r, is po.^^ibh*. Aa Umg as tho rospecl- 
aWea tolerate tho disreputables, ilicy ai'o pracliciiily comiiviug at 
the innlpracticed of tho fatter, and mu'^t be regarded us roopousiblo 
for them. It is quite certain that tho rwcc«isarid b isks and lither 
vermin could not have llourislu.d u.s tlu y bavo <lone ii thure Imd 
not been some tacit encouragement on the other side. No doubt 
when disorders reach a cbiuax and beuuiuo iusullemble, Umro ih an 
outcry against the offender; but it must have been known very 
well what was going on all the while, and somo meiisui es bhoidd have 
lioen takca to check it. It is <«fteii not so inuch what people do, or 
do not do, that produces evil results, as the spiiit in which they act ; 
and hence the uifdioncat conduct of public men in the States must 
lie attributud in a Lvrtaiu dogree to the couutciirmco and tolum- 
tion of the ro.«ipectabie chi.saes, who in tlieir lovo of oaso and 
poiBuit of a Helliiih material happiuc^;4 arc willing to compound wdth 
ihe rogues up to tho point at w'hich they k>gin to plunder too c\- 
temiTelyv There will proliably lie no trace of this uepect of 


American lile.in Ibo new I^xhibitioii j l)ut, <w wo Jwiyo said, it is | looked iw well ns .Jowler, Ida tutor rebuked him by saying that, in 
one which- cannot bo hiddeu or explained uvvay, A'obody auj>- < ihat c ase, Jvceiier would luive grown idle, fat, and cowardly like 
peaes that the great body of iutolligent and msiiectabicAiuericaua j Jowler. Under these circumstances it was a pity that the study 
ID tlieir hearts aymjpathize with auch people as 'iVin.xl or Bcoidmr, i of moral tiutiis could not wholly content the philosopher. Un- 
bnt they oemdone their practices os a matter of cumpromise. You ; luckily a perfect woman was conceived of as posnbleof attainment^ 
can go your way, they say^ and we will go ours ; wo really cwuiot ; jiud therefore lind to be found; and it is a distressing but widl-known 
take the trouble to look ^t(*r you. Aud this is the ciiuso of tho ; tact, that among the many qualities in men that have at diffinent 
hollowness of public life on i ho other bide of the occiiu. It may ! liuimj excited the interest and love of women, there , hua never 
soom ui^racioim to speak of sueli things iu coBuexiou with such a. been reckoned high moral exceUeuco. Nor was Day’s opinion 
celebration ns tlmt of the Oet-ntimnial kxhibition, but no one wiio of wonicu such os was likely to prepossess them in his favour , for- 
wishes well to the United States can doubt that, whatever may ]io bpeaks of them, when he has arrivod'Ut tho age of twenty-one, 
havo been their advonce in inatorial prosperity, there is still a j as tiiat sex whose weakness of body and Imbemlity^ mind can 
serious want of ittuv<vLity in their jioUlical life. Ajid if it has boon | only entitle them to our compassion au d indulgence. In tbesisdiig 
thought, in the l^csideut^s words, “ appropr^ to bring together j of 27&8, .tbe year before thm sweeping comments mS, hn 


inougnt, m tiie i-resuiem s worn*, •• appropriate to wing togetuer of 276H, the vear before these sweeping comments wm wades he 
tor ijopular inspection apecimeua of our attuinuieots in iudustrial paid a -visit to Edgeworth Town, where, in spiteof his nnttner of 
inatters, agvioulture, tine arts,^ tti*d bo cm, in order that tliere may oating and his slovenly habiia, herecomniended inniself after three 
beVamura thorough apprecialioii of theoxotdUnefwauddoliciencaes months to Miso l^geworthao mueh as to induce hereto ssjthei^ 
^ Atnetican uchiuvoiUfotSi'' it is just as well tliat the process oi jf Lq continued lor a vtiir iu the mind, ‘Mid.vO(Hdd.dii. that 
Wirttetion should »je cairm ^ round. linm appeuiwuce beooini^ a mim of fais^ituatUHi in life, 

5. she might be prevailed upon to give him her hand. AJoe^inedy 
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Imt before the eloae of the yetur the ezigagpement bed come to aa 
end. 

Nevertheless he was not to be dotorred from his search for 
Sophie. She was to be a woman pomossed of a charming dispnsi* 
tion, of beauty, of health; witli a taste for Kteratore, ecionco, 
and moral philosophy ; simple In her dress, diet, and manners ; 
fearless 03 a Spartan wife or Homan heroine, and willittg to 
spend her life in the society, of her husband only, and in the 
retirement of some perfectly sequestered country spot. This was 
all ho wanted, but J^ndon in 1769 was sadly like i^ondon in 1876, 
and she was not to be found. If, however, she did not exist, she 
might he cheated ; so Day, with his friend Bieknoll (with whom 
ho shared the composition of a poem called ** The Dying Negro,** 
which has the merit of having been one of the first anti-slavery 
productions), went off to the Foundling Hospital at Hbrowshury, 
whore he chose a golden-haired girl of eleven as a fitting subject 
for his experimoiits. Bho was called Sahrifia, from Iho Severn, 
and Sidney, from the patriot. But two strings were bettor than 
one lor his bow ; so another child of twelve years old was 
chosen from tho Hospital in Loudon, and named Lucr<dia. 
A house was then hired for thuiii near Chancery Luno, 
and thoir education was begun; hut the geiieiul intorest shown 
in die experiment hy friends and neighbours induced their 
tutor to t^e thorn to France, unaccompanied by any servant, 
as he wished that limy should receive no communication except 
from himseU'. On his arrival at Avignon he writes to Jjovell 
£dgoworth|, and passes^ as might be expected, the severest censures 
upon the Irouch, inveighs agtiinst their cl iitiate, their indoceudy 
and vapidity^ and their misorablo subjection to tho female part of 
the community. The girls aro model pupils, such girls us never 
were soou at the same age, aro al\va3*s contented, and think 
nothing 80 agreeable os waiting upon him. An original letter 
from Babrina is sent by Day as a faithful display of her heart and 
head:— ^M)ear Mr. Edgeworth,—! am glad to hear you arc w^dl 
and your little boy. 1 love Mr. Day dearly and Liicretia. I am 
learning to write. 1 do not like b'rauevo so well as Kugliind. The 
people are very brown ; they dress very oddly. The cUmale is ' 
*V(;ry gcMjd here. 1 hope [ shaU have more st^nse against I come to 
Eugland. 1 know the cause of night and day, winter and summer. 

I k)ve Air. Day best in the world, Mr. liicknell next, and you 
noxi.'* Alisi Bew.ird, who disliked Day cordially, gives an oiiti^Jy 
diilemiit picture ot the Ibiiudliiigs. According to her, they teased 
him, and quarrelled with one another coii tin u^ly ; they caught the 
small-pox, and Day had to play the pii*t of uur^ and* sit up with 
them at night. They were all upset in croaaiag the llhone, but 
as Day carried his theories on tlie advantages of swimming into 
pmctice, he was able to save both tho girls. After an interval of 
eight months he came Eick to England, and us l.iuci'ctia was hop 
Ic^y stupid, he got rid of her, giving her, however, three hundred 
pounds, a sum of money which in time procured iier the hand and 
neart ol a small liuendrapor. With Bubriuu, who is described as 
having' long eyelashes and auburn hair, he settled near Lichfield, 
whore the society was of no ordinary clianiotur, and where a group 
01 tuidtkeiit men giitlicred round Mr. Beward, who was 11 canon of 
tho Uatliedral aud lived in the Bishop s palace. Bubrina’s educa- 
tion was procet^ed with iii strict conformity with the precepts 
laid down in jSmUe, That youth was to display no fear of Ure- 
arius, aud with that object Houssoau recouimeuds that powder 
should hrsC be Hashed in the pan, then a small charge fired, tiieu a 
large one, so that giudually he might become accustume(.i to ** de- 
tonations ies plus tonibles.” Sabrimi was not an £iuile, and 
when her guonlion iired pistols at her petticoats which sho 
believed to be loadetl with balls, she howled with unphilosopbic 
terror. Nor, though doubtless Day often read to hor the story of 
the Bparton boy and the Ibx, could she forbear from wincing when 
he dropped melted sealing-wax upon her arms. Bo far liHim 
being able to naturalize these experiments in England, by which a 
race of patient aud submissivo women might have been produced 
for our beuetit, we n^t to say that thirty years later these 
methods were held to be peculiar, and in Wilson's JElcce/ivtric 
Aftiror, published in 1802, a speml engraving is devoted to 
Babrina being tired at by her tutor. The creation and education of 
the ideal was an uphill task. Babrina disliked books and science, 
could mit keep a stxmt, and no doubt (tliuugh we have no autho- 
rity for the sutement beyond Mr. Thackeray's goueralizatiuus on 
the subject) iSall madly in love with the little boy who cleaned 
her shoes and ^fetched the coals. The end of it was that tho 
icoU d 69 fenim«$ was broken up, Agnes was sent to a boarding- 
school, and in 177 1 Amolphe startou afresh on his choso. 

Mrs. Beward at this trme had tho charge of IIoikuh Bneyd, 
4t daughter of . Mr. Kaiph^Sneyd, of J^htoii, in Btaffordshiro. 
At first she did not .plessamy. iler anus were not suilicieutiy 
round offwhiUiMfa quaiity he always insisted in>on ; no doubt in order 
..that the impreitioiis of. sealing-wax which he proposed to make 
might be brooght more into, relief. But .^dually his indifferenee 
psssed »way,«nd on tho departure of Babtina the philosopher drew 
up s system of Jilb for a married couple which he submitted to her. 

were intarohaii^ ; the rights of men were asserted to be met 
on her aide a dispassumkestatement of the rlghisof women. If 

moral eaboeUenoe weiemmvailipg» logic fuight succeed. It was thus 
.that W&Uiem(Iodwin ocndiuctea his courmip of a^seoond wife, and 
with much the same sucesssasDay. Miss Bneyd did not like the 
Mtion a£rotbum«ntr.AiMlssidNo : her lover 'behaved with wgreat 
went of stoicsl jietf*e omi Piii d » fbr he went to bed» a&d was bled by 
Dr. Dsfwiiu Mui, it musk be ndmHted^as wsHns woms^^^ 
imeertsin foid changeaUe shinu^ In a short time Mr. BneyM came 


to Lichfield with his other daugliters, of whom EHzal yth t he 
youngest. In three weeks J)ay was in love with her/bnwitttMly 
complying with tho fiishion of tho hfbCteentii, if not Of ;Xho 
oighteonlh, century, which r(*quiros that a man wlw has 
refmied by one sister should propcso to the next. Eliaal^h ||id 
prejudices in favour of the mraces, so Day went off to Paris villb 
his friend Lovell Edgeworth, to acquire tliem. I have ho ]^e- 
jndices, live on little, love fiothing, and say all 1 think,’’ ‘was-lhe 
creed of Marnmuters philosopher. But under the ififfnencA of 
Clarice tho tuigo furgot tiimself ; the bath is a natural institution, 
let us bathe ; ihe eailh gives us her perfumes, let us not ^sdsin 
them. ' Eli iiiangeant do tout, il ddclamait contra la nrothsion des 
mots. Ah Iheureux temps, il disait, quand l*homme brcuUut auec 
lea chevres I et il s'^juivra «n tkisant la reintpro du Okir vuimau 
oil BO di^iialt(5roitiut see pAres.'” Day did not go ^itepo liir/as 
this, but in his endeavours to be^toiue a second Chsstofleld>^e 
sadly forgot his He spent eight hours a day in dandlug 

aud fencing lessons, ho niiiclied and squeezed hia kum in bo^s 
in lim hope of ibreing tfiem outwards. It was, however, as m^t 
have Iteon expected, all labour spent in vain, and ho ruturQCd 4 o 
lichtield more gaucha and awkward than over. Elizabeth .gave 
him the samo answor os her elder sister, cousidariiig accojud 
state of hor lover worse than the first. Soon after this, LpusU 
Edgeworth’s wife died, and in the summer of 1773 he vaarAgd 
lionora Bneyd. Day wrote a charming letter of congratulatmiUto 
his friend on his marriage with his old love, in which he says : — 
“ As to uiyeolf I can, I think, give no better pietuTc of my own 
mind than what I wrote to you last winter from ; au in*^ 

I dlfferet)ce to nil human affiiim, an aversion to restraint and engiw* 
inent aD<l embiirrasament continue to increase in my mind ; so that 
tliore is grunt pn>biibiiity 1 am marked out by fate for an old 
kichulor Olid an humourist, destined perhaps to beeoipe veay <dd 
htTAuse 1 am very iudifibrent about the .matter, and to buy bo^W-- 
boiDos for your graudcbildreu : and perhaps aa an old friemd to. ilie 
family admitted to mediate lor some ot the fiiltuee B4ge- 
wurlllis, wbcu they run away with a tall ensign in tho Guardaior 
their dancing-mufitiir.” Seven years later ho was present .at £< 1 ^> 
worth’s marriage to his sister-in-law, ElizaljolU Boieyd. Dunt)g 
the next few Years he led an active life, taking a keen interest in 
the political controversies of the time, writing against the slave- 
trade, living now in hia chambers in tho Temple, now on tl>^ 
Continent or in Berkshire. Meantime Sahrina had grown up, and 
ho determined to marry her. But alas t for tho hold of raasoa 
and the infiuetico of systematic education on tho minds of wonuni. 
Ono evening in hia absence she went to a pirty in lon^ sleeves, 
aud he gave up consequently all ideti of making her bis wife. The 
episctdc of Babrina sounds ua if it might bo introduced with elba't 
into fiction, and another “ History of a Eoundling " writmu to 
delight the world. But Miss Edgeworth has not succoeded in her 
attempt in Belinda. \'irgiuia BL Pierre is too weak a churueVr 
to inteit'et any one, and least of all Clarence Hervey, who in. no 
ros|MH'ls rcseiiihles Lis prototype. Virginia is an exaggeration of 
Bsibrina; at seventeen she is unable to write, sho is iudolaut, rtv 
mautic, falls in love with a pbautom, faints at the sight of a picture, 
and, to sum up, is a apccial fool. Tho future career of Babrma wm* 
commonplace enough. Borne years afterwoi-ds sho married Mr^ 
Bicknull, to Day’s disgust; bo gave her, however, five buudrod 
pounds, and sotilud an annuity upon her when she became, Aiiter 
hoi* hiisliand's deatii, Dr. Burney s housekeeper at (iroeuwich. 

It is 110 Binoll proof of Day’s iHUDcverance and coulidance in bis 
own mode of treatment of women that he was not .prepared <to 
abate any of bis tbeoric'S. Tho name of a girl fitted to k) tlie 
mother of future heroes was submitted to him d}* one of his friuuds,. 
when tho following inquiries wore made: — *‘Haa she white aod 
Largo arms ? ” Bhe has.” “ Dch» 8 she wear long petticoatfl ? ” 
** uncommonly long.” “Is she tall and strong healthy I”’ 
“ llcmarkjvbly little, and not robust.” The young lady in oucs- 
tion was Miss Estiier Millies of Wakefield, at that time aboait 
twenty-four years old, and in possession of a large fortune of her 
own — namely, 23,000! The courtship was a long one, the detu&lH 
of which, we regret to say, have not been handed down to us. We 
may assume that the loviir ran pins into her arms, broke her cltiiia, 
alarmed her with cries of fire in the dead of tho night, tore her dress, 
fed her on vt^tubles, and made her learn tlie “ Dying N^qtro *’ by 
heart. In spite of it all she was in love with him, {wssed through 
the ordeal successfully, and in 1778 tho philosopher at last Ibuml a 
wife. It is not often that we are able to ieai'n anything about the 
studies and thoughts of u girl belonging to a country town in Ibe 
middle of the last century, and tlierelore the luisoeli^ies of Abs. 
Day, publishtid by her nephew, who ultimately Bucxreedud to her 
property, are not devoid ot interest. The editor was not a modeat 
youth, for ho prefiices his iincle’s and aunt’s writings with fifty^wo 
pages of his own, in order to increase kho size of tbe work, and 
show the propriety of the motto ho adopts, “ Tria junsta in oiio.” 
Nor did he display in his actions that contempt for the Ibmalo sex 
which his education should have produced. 1 lo prints some trersos 
“ Upon a Lady who repulsed me os X was going to salute her, and 
put on a grave and angry look — 

Ob, Uiat 1 could butelumgc* my sliape, I, ^ 

And bo mi insect, too. 

That t might lovely Ucibi kias, 

And alt her tMiaii.lies view. 

Had ‘he zead his • ' tfnd il/rivon attoiatiyely, instead 

of conducting himself lu this impropar manner, he would 
have requesm leave to tell Ihe story of Pobsmo, or 

the Delsiached Young Man. Hiidhe read his StniiCf he would 
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have reiriLMiiberoil that Souhio quarrelled with her lover during 
thoir WcHii^o no kist^ed tho hem of her jfuw'u. Miss 

KathcT .Slilnei# wtia educated at “ Mrs. J tennis’ justly celebrated 
rumnle boarding-school in (JiuueQ Square, mid, like Cowley, was in- 
spired by the' muse at a very early period," T?ideL'd ihe wrote 
nothing after tho ago of Hixtooii. SVo have no f>]moo to do \ ole to 
eillier her Ihemea or her poetry ; but they show (•.oiisidriMblo cul- 
tivation and command of language. Some verses writ leu after 
the purchase of Tristram Sha^ldj/f at tho nge of sixteen, are in- 
tere‘=«tiDg ^ avhicnco of what was read by young ladies in 176S, 
though Jiishop Tor tens een.-iurej the book in ijui'slicn in oiie of 
hia sermons, and Forilyee, in imothcr, stiginati/os iho novels of 
the day ns the infenml brood of futility and lewdness"; “tho 
beautiful productions of Mr. Itiohnrd.son’s pen/’ ho adds, *‘are the 
only books in tho stylo of novel that can be rj’nd with safety arul 
advantage ” — a verdict wliich perluips would scarcely be endorted at 
the present day. 

Mrs. Day, we have hoard, on niriving at lier hii.sbiinds huu.'^e, 
was taken into the kitehen, slunvn tho uncooked (■(>ustituentrt of n 
dinner, and told to gel it ready. In order to aocuslDin li.*r to this 
miHio of life, scmie wndched lt>dgings wtirotalu-n in llanipsteadliy 
Day, where ho kept no servanTS. lie put n stojt lo his witoV cor- 
respondence with her Yorkshiro rohitioiis, loivud her to give up 
music, and continued his e.\poriiuont.s on her tciup»*r ; but ^he ^A’lH 
a second Oriselda, and iiequhisced in nil Ids vagaries. They fird 
Betthni in ICssex, where Day iiiiule ftomo additions to the cottage 
they wciipiod. The l«lo Sir Cliarles Monck built his luiu:,e 
without u slairrast', but wo «lo not know that ho did so iutcnlioi- 
ally. The inason.s asked Day where tlie window of a rotnn on the 
first fhior was to be. Oonl'd n(»t tlie wall bo built fir^t, aud the 
place f(»r thoAvindow cut afterwards ? The lussuns suggested (hat 
it was uniisiuil ; but Day had his ow'ii w'ay, ami tlireo yt'urs later 
tho house w'as sold without any window having Imeu opened in that 
room, i le next migmled to Anningsley in Surrey, whert^ ho begim 
farming, livingat the same timoa life of the most complete rctiroiiicnt. 
Hia endeavours to bimefit hia folio w-<‘Teaturos did not give niui a 
bettor opinion of them. On licing asked by one of hia friends why he 
chose the lonely and unpleasant aitiuUion in whicli he live<i, he 
Topliodthat the solo rt'ason was its being out of llie st ink of human 
Mocioty. He draws a picture of his own habits iu the description 
of Chares in iStmdford nnd w'hcrc he says, “ .Vuiltl iraiupiil 

and innocent employment b my life tiowed gently away like a cl^ur 
and oven slroftin/’ His fanning was not prolilabh* 1 > hiju, for ho 
lost ■joo/. a year by it, nor were hia attempts i<' riiry out hit* 
theories attended with more succeas. (.Ituisideriiig tin; methods of 
breaking hoitH's then In vogue tube cruel, he mh>plrd some peculiar 
moans of his own, tbo rcMilt of W’hich was that the raw colt he 
was riding look fright at a farm engine by iho roadside, threw 
him, and killed him on the spot. Mrs. Day only sur'’-aj''t her 
husband two years, and died in 1791, It was* during the last .^^ix 
years of his life, Avhile he wm.s iiiding from the ivorld at Ajiniiig.-lcy, 
that Day wrote and publish' d tho book by w hich he will Ijo long 
TcmeinlHnvd, It is not lU'ciMS/iry to be acipmintt'd with tho polilios 
of th <5 time to npprocialo thiUmrs Tracdst and lo enjoy i^andford 
(md Merton a rcjuier need not njUect upon the social and moral 
lessons it is meant to iiiculoato. The l>juk was publisheu iu tUreo 
parts at intervals Iwtweeu 1783 an<l 1789, but wro cannot tind any 
alluftiojis to it in the eontcmponiry lelleisijf that date, 'fhe lashion 
had just begun of writi.ng tor children, for whom there had been 
proviously nothing except I'ofnmon CniH>e^ the Aruhinn Kiyids^ 
and bnir\' Tales. Mrs. Trimmer was reforming llrtmlhu-d and 
writing her Uidonj of the KoMm, whicli had no great 'sale 
at first, though HannaU iMoro made an uiiforlunalt' friend 
buy three dozen of her hooks. Moral tales, liow**ver, wen^ 
dcatiriod lo carry tlio day, if w’o may judge from I’harles 
iiOinb's complaints long ailcrwnrds. “Miooity Two-Shoe^’ is 
iibnobt out of print. Mrs. DarbaiihT.s and IMrs. Tiimmer.s ni)ii.-*ensf; 
lay in piles about. * A horso is an auiixiul. and liilly is better limn 
ahorse.’ liangtliom; 1 moan the cursed nvu^ouing civw.’’ Jle 
little foresaw the dismal tliuo when, for IViily s ^ake, «iich exquiaile 
goma as “ Oiiulcrolla " ami “IJeuuly and the I'eaol ’ wei\j to bo 
toiYesticd into the vulgar monotony of social life. I hit timulford 
and Merton is far from being the cominouplaeo inoml le.=ison. 
Tommy’s tlelightful conceit and advcimues are a titling counter- 
poise to the U*iTilile propriety of Harry, mid the slcaies whicli are 
introduced, with a complete violation of time and place, are J'liil 
of vigour and models of style. It U true that the ii'spfxlablo 
mother of a family littlo knows tlml she has b«'on brought up on 
£mtU, and that Kousseau still spreads Jii.s inllueucc over her 
BChoolroom. Nearly sill tho teaching of Mr. Ikirlow and tin. senti- 
ments of ilan’v will be found ill iimihy and if the character of 
Hophio lifts only been hinted at in that of Mifis Siinnions, it may 
well be that. bis own experience of that imbecile so.x ’’ deterred 
Day from representing cuher IlniTy or Tommy in Ihoir scjirches 
uftoi* a wife. 


Great can lie excustnl only on the theory that be i$ the one sur« 
viving believer in Woden ; but it was not so easy to answer those 
who objected on historical grounds to Gregory wearing a ^ple 
crown and to Jerome wearing a OardinaVs bat. We may fixiely 
allow lliat there in not the least rwison lo believe that eilhev of 
them ever wtirrj or ever .Siiw any such covering for tho head as 
they arc .BCAta-ftlly rcpivscntc'd with. But it does not follow tliat, 
under soiuo kinds of circuinstauces, they may not be lawfully mpre- 
.>entcd as arrayed in this purely ideal tasbion. Sotting aside tlie 
theological inadnc^ss wliicu has Wen called lorth by this particular 
case, the whole thing rcdolvos itself into tho question whether, 
in nil times and in all places, it is neceswiiy for pointing and 
sculpture to ruprosent a man as nearly as may bo to his actual 
appearance in the fiesh. The answer to this surely depends on 
the object of tlie representation. Some people ai^e disposed to 
give p;iiutervH and sculptors a very wide license indeed in 
parting from tin* inith of nature or history. We did once hear it 
argued that a painter might rightly paint T'redt'rick ikirbarossa 
with a black beard, if he could thtircoy make a nioro efloctive 
picture. And it was answered that it was open to him to paint 
any immher of men with black beards, but that he had no right to 
call any of them Frederick T 5 arliar(»ssii. If a painter unflertakes to 
piiint a Certain man w ho liada know n physical peculiarity, who Ims 
even had u surmiino given him from that physical peculiarity, it 
H‘cm strange iiidci'd to leave out that wmich hua become bis 
•lisiinctive murk. But when it coiiius to peculiarities which are 
not personal but national, the case in less ch^ar. For instance, a 
fair qucbtion for debate is supplied by tbose picturcB of New 
Tealameiit scx'iics in wdiich 1‘^astcrn coatunio and character are 
ftlriclly preserved, and all Avho were Jews by birth are given tho 
natioiiii] look of .Tt^wa. Many people have dountless been surprised, 
and even pained, at hocing subjects of this kind treated in a way to 
which they arc ho unaceusioinod, even though it be a way whicli 
uudoubledly con*e» nearer to the historic truth of ilio sceue. The 
comment will of courae lai that tJieir surprise iiriso irom 
the treatraont being dllfercnt from they are occua 

tomod ; that, under other might have been 

omiiill, acfUBtoiued U, tl.e n'pTueiontotion, and equally 

disldt-iisod wit.li liny othv.i . . couwe striiitly true ; 

Imt this at out'll ^j,oie (onwliim between conventional 

uiiil naturalistic .'•'kj j >r„ i„i. Oregory tho t.rcat m n 
liiplo cravvu and Lie lint is certainly not natu- 

i‘::l;i/obje$ient 1"^ it docs not tbcrelore rollow that it « tn 

uui.lv'wo J' art will easily fall iutti two 
t,.„L el. of art and those wh.cbjuv 


•lasseB, those which ani 
'^;s of art and those which lira worlts of 
tiyiis of as vvi'll. Some jiicUircs. 


lovciy t^lhe iiitisfH fancy. U« loi.rosents a 



SYMBOLICAL PAINTING. 


I" PI IF Bristol riots — wo fall instinctively into a formula which 
had a Well-Known itiul ugly meaning more thou forty j'eors 
uack- Uiuv have the elloct of setting bome minds thinking on one 
or two poinu iu lla hwlory of art. As uhnost uhvsys happens, 
the popular outcry, iibsurd as was the form it took, Imd I'oally 
•ooicthing io it ; like most other popular outcries, it had got hold 
of a half-truih. The capUdu Qt colonel who reviled Gregory tho 


whether tho fares that he paints lU’e like ihoso of any actually 
existing human beings. Such a work is purely artistic, and is to 
be judged by a pmely artistic standard. The artist is a poet ; ho 
invents, imd may rightly invent. Ho may create his utoiw, his 
ai'iovH, his scenery, everything that he needs. Ho moy paint bkick 
beards or retl as lie Ibinlcs g(jod ; but if ho paints a black l)card, it 
is not likely that ho will write th(? name of Iledbeard under it. 

But if, ‘instead of scenes and tigures of bis own creation, 
the artist iimlertakes to rcpiosont something which has any 
kind of di»tiucti>o and squu’uto cxislenco, Iho cabo is changed. 
If, iu&t<;ad of a beaulifui laudscapo or u beautiful woman out 
of his own imugumtion, ho is called on to paint this or that 
beautiful landdc.ape or beautiful woman, he is Dound by a stricter 
law. His w'ork does not rcobo to be a work of art ; but it is somn- 
ihing cho as well. He is boun<l by a law of accuracy by which 
ill the other case ho was not bound. His liiudscapo or his portrait 
must be like the sceno or tho person that ho professes to roprcHont. 
If it bo otherwise, it may bo a very beautiful picture, but it is 
not ilio picture which it pvofessea to bo. So, if the picturo 
usbumes any character beyond what is simply artistic; if it pro- 
h .HHcs U) bt‘ historical or devotional, commemorative or instriictivo 
iu any way. In all those cases an dement cornea in which is 
analogous to tho iiccessity that is laid on the landsca])o or the 
port rail of being like iho place or person which it represents. Tho 
picture is judged, not merely by h standard of art, but by a 
standard of accuracy of somo kind. Tho luatoricaJ, devotional, or 
other commemorative picture or scu]||^ure must be, not necessarUy 
like tho persons ropmsentod, of which there may oi^n be no means 
of judging, but like some conception of thorn of some kind. Besides 
purely artistic questions, such ui whether the colourioff is good or 
the anatomy c.orrect, each spectator judges tho picture by a certain 
standard ot likouc\*$s in his own min£ Fermips he judges the 
picture according to botuo conception which he has already formed 
of tho things and persons represented. Perhaps, without having 
any such previous conception, ho forms one out of the picture 
itself; the picture at once approves itself to him, or at once fails 
to approve itself to him, as a fitting representative of the scenes 
or persons which are painted. In the one case, he has already 
an .idea of the subject ami its proper treatment; in tho other cilse 
the picture itself— positively or negatively^*-'eapplies him withaoch 
an idea. And ho judges the picture by Sts comonnity tq Uukt Moth 
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however formed. And, to full bock on the ioetanco with which 
we act out, thciw must be very few people to whopi u picture of 
Frederick Barbarosmi wliich ehowed him with a black* beard would 
seem to be a ircuitmont of the subject that at all audworetl their 
ideas. 

The whole claaa of works of art which wo will call comme- 
morative must; therefore; besiiles the purely artistic alandard, bo 
jud(^ed by a standard of accuracy of some kind. Do they htlinjjfJy 
leprcseut the subject which tlicy uudcrhiko to roprcbcni? Hut 
what is to be looked on ns a fittiiif^ representation — wliat, in short; is 
to bo the standard of accuracy — admits of u good detil of (picstiouiug. 

us suppose that the artist wishes to represent iin historical scvMie 
which has never been represented before. J Ic has fcurely a wider 
choice than if ho uodertalcc*s a subject which has often been tniuted 
before, and about which iinuiy people will have pvoconcoived ideas. 
Above all, he will have a freer choice than he c.aii have if he nndcr- 
takos ti devotional subjoct, or one which brings in pereouM or lliiiiga 
which large classes of people look on with religious revijroncc. in 
a subject absolutely untouched tho only check on his treatmcMitris 
the degree of historical accuiacy which may bo thought nece^Kiiry 
in treating an historical subject. This is a point ou wliich th»'ro is 
fair room for dillereuces of tiisto and opinion. It would prebabiy be 
now' agreed on all hands 4liat some degree of accuracy, some degm* 
of attention to the time and place where the subject is laid, may 
fairly bo looked for. }3ut it should bo romeuiliered that this is 
quite a modern notion. The artists Ijoth of the middle ngej> and 
of the Renaissance were wholly iudillerent to local ond antiquariau 
preinsion. Jerusalem is represenhid as a Uerman or Italian town, 
of C ethic or Palladiau iirchihjcture, according to tho taste, ngo, or 
nationality of the painter. Roman soldiers are put into the chain 
armour of mediaeval knights nr into the costume of Francis the 
First's day. This lust practice no one wonhi follow now ; no one 
would represent tho Iloly Hepulcliro a.s watched by soldiers in 
English, Prussian, or Austrian uniforms. As to therepreaentatiou 
of Jerusalem, a little more liconso might be allowed ; tow painters 
would think ihemsolvos bound to make an exju?! architectural re- 
production of the real city; still they would shrink from making 
It exactly like modern Loudon or Paris. In all thm* matters the^o 
is II wide licld between making the picture an antiquariau patleru- 
card and bringing in any monstrously violent anaclironisin. Hut 
what shall wo aay to tlie painter who painted Lady (iodiva — the 
Godgifii of hifttorv — riding through a Coventry already lulurucd 
witJi St. Michaors spire ? The anachronism could hardly be 
worse ; yet there is scjiucthing to bo said for it. It was an artistic 
way of saying This is Co\ entry, and not any other city.'’ It 
was at any rate like something that really i.s ; an nitonipt to repro- 
duce the Coventry of tho eleventh centuiy might have jirodueed 
something unliku any thing that ever w*a8 in any time or place. 

ill short, to draw Lady Oodiva riding by St.* Michael’s .npiitnva.s 
fi di.stinct ca.se of symbolical painting. fiCt sucJi a practice be 
established us the received way of tixiating the subject, and it b*!- 
comes conventional painting. JNow, when a pavlieular \vi»y of 
treating a certain subject i.s in this way t\stnblishrd, the cii.dfnii 
has an liii»torical value, even though the tnjutraent itself cunn«it bo 
liietorioally jusiiJied. The conventional ways of representing 
persons, esjiecially .saintly or other famous persons, art' cijdlc.ss. 
Many of them are hibtorically inaccurate ; many of them are physi- 
cally impossible. Not only illuminators of service-books and 
makers of stained glass, but the grout masters of painting, have 
^Tcpresentod holy persona with nf/nii on their heads which are quite 
* inconsiatent with the law'a of nature. The medimvul artist painted 
or carved the founder of a church with tho church in bis hand; it 
would be a very cold critic who would argue that he waa meant tube 
carrying a model. On many a tomb the purenta are wdth the 
60 DB getting amallor in order behind their father, and the daughters 
getting smaller iu order behind their mother; yet in real life 
the youngest child may have Ijccn the tallest oi the family. In a 
well-known print of the instidlatiou of a Chancellor at Oxford, the I 
hero of the day is made distinctly biggtu' tbmi anybody else in the 
theatre; yet there is no physical law which decrees that the hc'od 
of tho University should always be the largest of its moiiibors. Hy 
the stiine instinct the sign-painter draws Uhailes the Second in the 
oak, not only larger than either his friehds or huA enemies, but 
with tho crown royal set on his head. So in the illumina- 
tions to Froissart, Pone Clement and Queen Joanna of Niiple.4 ui'o 
both shown on their death-beds with tlicir ci-owii-s on llieii* hi'ads, 
and, according to the usage of the time, with nothing ou hut their 
crowns. And those who have the pri\ilegeofpo.s.Hossiiigaji uumuli- 
lated copy of Stumpfl* s Chronicle will romumlxtr a picture cl' a Pope 
decked out iu full poutihcal amy at a yet more unlikely moment. 
All this is of a piece w'ith tflroidinary symbols of saints. Nobody 
over helieved that Ht. Peti^r idwnys i^rled a key and St. Paul a 
aword, or that Ignati\u commonly walked about accompaiiiod by 
A lion. All those arowmply w'ays of pointing out who a person is; 
they are ways purely symbolical and conventional, which regard 
neither strict historical truth nor strict natural possibility. Ho to give 
Gregory tho Great a triple crovrn, though the Popes certainly did 
not wear a triple crown in his day, is simply the shortest way of 
aaying “ This is a Pope,** It is just the same as when, in pictures 
•of the Exaltation of the Oross, lieraclius is often shown with an 
mown such as Charles the Fifth nught have worn, but 
each as Heraclius certainly did not wear. But ml Biat is meant is 
to say This is ah Empdm.'’ . The case is exactly the same as the 
em . of Gregory i only theological frenzy is not fikely to be awa* 
lEsned by the igaiQ in an Emperor, while it b very likely to be 
Awakened hy the dgure of a Pope, Had he been miide 4ritli a tall 


mitre, such m surmounts the arms of modem Bishops, tiki depar* 
tuns from lii.Hiorical costume would have boeii quite rts marked. 
Hut in limt guisus he might perhaps have boon endured by all save 
ihuse WclshmiMi or 3Vudcnitc8 who are determined to hare HO 
ftrogovy at all. Tf Gri!g()ry mny not have lim conventional crown, 
nor Jerome his conventional hat, because they corUinly did not 
wear them in real life, a great switep must be made, ut>t only of 
stained glaa**, sculptures, and wall-]mintings, old and new, but of 
many of the greab-st works of the greatest masters. 


j'.x(:i]R.sioxrsTs hv contimct. 

O Xl'l somclimos alights at a foreign hotel whoi'c one falls into 
the mid.sL oi* a queer assortimsiiL of one’s own countrymen 
mid women. 'riu*y Lmvc como over in a body for a Continental 
t<»iir of a cvrliiin length of time, and are now doing their Paris 
ciui.-^civiitituisly. AH the stock eights— Xapolnoii’s tomb, Peru 
In Chnist*, llu* riolM*lin», Sevres, Versailles, tho Panorama of the 
Sioge, mid 1 1v* .Ifirdiii d^M l‘laiites --aro gono through with precision 
and diligence ; but they do not go to tho theatres, none of ihniu 
being .‘'troiig in the language, and Jiiost of them knowing nothing 
about it ;il all ; iioroen to tho Grand Opera, where marble and 
gilding, tho fot/rr and the vestibules, the decorations, the music, 
niul tlic r<\«t ot it, have an eloquinee of thoir own which iiideiuni- 
lie’i tho unilingunl spectator for Jiis ignorance of the libretto. They 
do nothing out of tlio bealeii track niarkt?d out for them by tho 
inannging mitboriiies of iho firm or company to which they have 
siihscribed ; but go the iniU-horso round in herds, obediently, as 
tlioy «ro directed, and are perfectly .satLsiiod with what tliey get 
for their time au<l tickets. At the end of the W'Oek they beliova 
that they have done Paris us it should be done; that henceforth 
they lo()* nm entitled to be classed among the experienced sojoumets 
in fc^trange cities. 

Distinct enough in personality, there is very little din’ci'cnco iu 
social statutt among our tourist conipatriotd Iravolling in these 
oddly coiLtli luted batches. For the most part they belong to wliat 
we iliay call the lowest third of the middle clawes, with here and 
there lino or 1 \no amoug them a degree lower still. Very many of 
ihmn ^peak with a broad provincial accent, and nmny are pure 
Cockney ; th»‘ro arc ^olno rich brogui's to be heard, and some un- 
mi.^takable Glasgow voices; but veiy low speak good iCnglish Iwth 
ill grainmar mul nccent, and stylo is no more to be expected than 
thr. n*sl. 1’heir preteUhions to bti held as gentlefolk nvc of the mi>sl 
iniMgrc kind, though some of them hold up their heads mid tow'cr 
above iht' ulbei-9, at least in their ow'u conceit. Thejic ot lid's are 
mostly rotireil tnidosmiin wulh a snug little competency which yet 
docb hot admit of extratagant expenditure, -who MCC(»rdirigly, when 
they wont to give their good lady a treat, do it wiih commend- 
able foresight, and pay down tho lump sum which is bj tiike them 
from Charing f’ross to Turin and back again, with hotel clmqres 
and .'jjglil-seeiiig included. Or they are young men still iu huisincsf?, 
clerks and junior parliu'is in small concerns, who waui to Icnow more 
of the world Hum I'an be Imow'ii even in Manchester ur Jdverjioo], 
Stockton dr Newcastle, or wlicrevcr oLo it is iJiat they turn thoir 
honest ptmnies mid build up thoir future fortune.-. "Sometimes 
they are saperior artisans who have laid by a few poniida, w'hich 
they thiiilc will bring Ihmn more plevsuro and profit in taking 
them to foreign parts ihnri in being exchanged for bad loUu»co and 
worse bei-r ; or they number among thiun tlio widow and daughlt^r 
of n professional man who luive been left only just enough to live 
on “ genteelly,” but whu by closo economy for a couple of 
or so have saved what will take them fur a fortnight or three 
I weeks abroad, and so liavo l)ecu able to fill til the dimiu of tho 
elder woman over since she waa a y<ning one, and to give the 
daughter the vague advantages ” held to bo included in tho 
journey. The pmty is sure also to inchiilc the j-oung eouplo just 
luarriod, who, before settling dow’n to the warehouse in l^'cds tor 
him, and tho six-rooincd house with its gvom door and brass 
knockor iu the suburbs for her, think that a fortnight .^pent ou the 
road between LiH*ds and Turin will he the must delighthiL wa^* of 
passing half the hunt*ymoon, and giving them a cluuining stuiv uf 
uiemtirics for tho fiituro ; in which poiiiap.s they are right. Hot, 
whoeviT those tourists may lie, tiny arc ail generally well behav«id 
onungh, if .a tiiHe rough, ami for the most part good-lempci*ed uud 
amenable to renaonahlo discipline. 

Now' and tlieu, to be sun*, a bhick sheep gets into tho flock who 
scandalizes tho holed by di'ink and bad language, by hito hours and 
I'owdyisui, giving tho sober lorngner but a mean idea of tho 
British milor in tweed and a flashy tie, w'ith a brass chain and aiblt 
wideawalic. At times, too, tho tra\ellevs iiro sour and ill-tcmpeiDd ; 
and have that odd idea — appaivnti)* ingi'ainod in a certain kind of 
mind — that moiinseer is a born fool and thoir inferior, veury plainly 
marked in thoir mnuners and Innguage. These are tlie jieopie who 
stick to their British habits as a soldier sticks to h& ilag, and 
disdain to adopt any of the modes and niaimoi's iu use among 
their temporary hoste. They drink tea in tho niominjk and tho 
** kickshaws’' pMduced at breakfast and dinner are passed' by xvith 
evident disgust ; bnt good plain beef and mutton please them, and 
they appreciate the fowls, it they nrQ given u> such tender diet at all. 
Even horo, however, some among tlicm will A'ucali regretfully the 
etrong-coluuml of the English bird, aqd hold the Ibreign crea- 
ture tame compared with his coug^er at home. Woe to the hotel- 
keeper with whom tho **oonduotdr'* contracts who should dm 
, to ;^t before hie insular guests som|m d foBeiiU, or the familiar 
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pot-aiirfm, T)icy are at homo only with the difthes to which they 
httvn h;en Rccu^toiued Iruin their youth up ; and the choicest dinner 
at the (Jafti would full dead upon their palale. .\s for 

the wine, whi never they cun they chantjo it for ht)Do.^a IhiM, ono 
glufw of which they hold to ho worth all the Jiurj^iindy iir 
Bordeaux ever made j and when they ilriuk it they dniw a deep 
breath and «ay, ** Thafu aomeihiiij^ iiufj ! ttpprovirij>:h\ This is 
tho (^^ncral rule ; but some of them, who anu at hi}:'her thing's 
and wiuit to be men of iho world and cosni\)politcs without inmo 
ado, go in for all the fort/i';:u wildly, and can be got to 

praise the vilest piqut^ftc that ever disgnu^od a iabl(‘, if only tln'v 
are made to be.liev*' that it is the. right thing lo admire it. 

The women of the party are oltoti oven more extraordinary than 
the men ; and the first thing about them wJiich strides tlie cnti- ul 
eye is this fearful and wonderful manner in which they are atlired. 
On this head they may be divhlefl into two classoa — the women 
who despise tho cuntuiL fashions ult<»gothcr, and those W'ho distort 
them by bod copies and exaggerations, • There is the “ good lad}* ” 
of the retired tmlesmau living her tranquil life in ihn country, 
where she dresses for use and not iiir show, and t.iUt>s no heed of 
what the local Worth propounds; and there is tho t(»\\n-bred 
damsel wdio dresses for slmw and nut for uw^ and who wtiuld rather 
have the tiiiusieut bit of vulgarity, if made *' as it i.*^ worn now/’ than 
tho host gown that could bo given lior if mado in the fashion of a 
year agt». ifcitwoen tho two beauty has no foothold anywhere ; 
and the impossibility of an Englishwoiuairs dressing herself wiili 
tasti) becomes an article of taiili with Alphonse and Jiwcphine, not 
to bo removed by any after cxperionce of ha i/ntiuha daima qui out 
tiu chic. Dresses of a “good travelling colour ”--*-ch icily ii dirlv 
biN^wii — aud oddly constnicted Jieadi are tJie main churacU?rL-‘ii»*s 
of these women. Sumelimes we rce the faded face (»f tilly an*! 
the familiar ringlets of oiu* youth; sometimes a huge coil of 
foist) hair is stuck on the top of the head, luoro like a porlei's 
knot than anything cho, giving tuie the uneoiuforuiblc feeiiiig 
that it will slip ott‘, being top*lu‘avy and badly balanced ; Hoim- 
tinies tt more than middlo-uged wouinn appeals with he.r “ four hah» * 
gathered into a little screw at the huck of her head, with neier a cup 
or 'ft how to hide the nakedness tif the land *, and sometimes, cnrly 
ill tho morning, a radiant }OLii]g person comes down vviih iu r 
multitudinous tresses elabutately pultad and fri/.2!cd and ornumenU'd 
with libbotisond stars us if slio w»2r<i troing lo a hall. Ur one, witliy 
conservative, w»«irs her liuir hanging down her . nicies in a luiK-e 
braid like a mbbit's ears ; one hur5 hero frizzled aednciously in fneit, 
like the forehead of a young bull ; while a tliird wears hers p/u lcd 
on the side like a niuTi, and a iourili shows the length and thick- 
ness of hers in a llowing cjiscude. d(»wu Jicr hick. 

Tho more particular among thein — pcrluips tlio widow anti 
daughter of tho professional man — arc very particular indeetl in 
some ways, finding most, things inferior, aud very scrupulous on 
the score of cleanliiuvh. Tln?y examino I li»; plates C4irefnlly, anti 
send them ftvniy if only a shadow falls acl•o^s the white; they 
huiff at the eggs and iiave them changed on the very sJighU^r 
provocation, or on none ; they turn and twist their /Wi/ putn on 
all sides, and scrape away lh« ftiu.ilh.'i spot as if it were so tmicli 
poison left on the crust; giving you to understand that nothing 
19 90 good here as they have it at homo, aud that even the cutlee 
fails to satisfy them, uccustoimd a-j they nro lo somolhin^ so 
inliuitely lielter. Though in llio herd, ihey are ii'it of it, and 
are careful not to form acquaintiiaces among their feUow-lia- 
vellers. In this they an? singuhirly unlike the generality of their 
companions, who knit up what luolt^^ like Iriend.-hip in mi incredibly 
short space of time, having imitually told beiore three days Jinve 
liaesed tho whole storv of their birth, parentage, education, and 
condition, with an oagiigiug frankness that at least disarms tho 
ciaapicion of skoloAons in the ch 'act ai homo. The stranger who 
stands by and listens to it all heni*s what is substantially to him a 
foreign lliuguage. JSly allusums are made at which tho whole c(»m- 
panv laugh, and of which ho iieithor miderstands tbo point nor 
wjes vei*}' well how there can be any point to understand. Tliore 
docs not froom to be much humour m, “ Well, Mr. Smith, how’s 
your kjiec this moi’niiig ? ’’ hut the whole table is in a tittet when 
tlie question is asked ; and tlmgciitleraen look sly, while tbo ladie» 
look demure, when “ W’ero you Into licit night, Mr. SmivU > ’ is the 
next joke sot afloat, carrying with it a wmso exquisite subtlety 
and dolightful humour" to all conoTuod. There is always ono 
fanny man in tho party who cannot open his mouth without 
his hearers beginniug to laugh in anticipation, sure that some 
good thing will come. Ho is iJie man who keeps tho fable alivo 
with thesi) subtle allusions to the state of Mr. ^Smith's kneo or to 
tho hom'9 which he i« suppocsed to keep; and when he happens 
to be absent the whole ^rty are Hat, and feel os if iialf 
their life hod gone fr^ipa Aem. Sometimes there is a cleigy- 
miui in their ran^s who tries lo check the exuberance of Sie 
wit, and who dividea with him the feminine following in fairly equal 
shares; and Bometmies th*are is a retired captain, who looks on the 
whole thing with tho true military scorn of civilian snob^ry^ and 
fraternizes only with the widow and the daughter, alike disdaining 
the wit and contemptuous oi' the parson. The radiant young person 
with frixzy front and many rib^ns is, however, tho maiu sup- 
porter of the funny man among them, and her shrill laughs and 
** Oh my 1 “ Goodness me, if ever I that drop at intervals act on 

his jocularity us spurs on the 8][)oed of a horse, and sometimes get 
Bar 'trouble with the rest. For, if frank, the hand is both 
and cenegnous, and Las its code of propriety like other com- 
of a mild kind on tliose who disregard it. 
JSiia yiWigiiifimed '.Upoon ” and. gkgle a little apnrti and 
.t^ iMriarons take a triendly interest in the bride and give her good 


counsel in wJiispers. The men talk businesH when they drift away 
from tbo jokes of the wit and the sights tliat they have seen ; for 
not one emoug thorn kuow.s anything of art or Utmtiire or 
hijjtorv. Sometimea a couplo of friends, men of culture aUd 
of Jiuiitcd iiiesuip, luivo joined th<*»e ticket toiiriblfl, and keep 
themselves rigidly apart from the rt»t. Hut this is not often 
tin* case ; for it is hard to be associated for days, pwhaps for 
weeks, with the same people and not enter into some kind 'df lo- 
latiunship with thorn, more ospeciaily at a lime when kll are in 
high .Spirits mid good humour. 

Still, tliough the party is given to silly jokes and btainleSB xon- 
vcr.xition, though it in noinv, uniniellcctual, and underbred, it is 
gotul to siHj such happy faces mni to ktiow that so many worthy 
folks, if d easily bores, are thorcuighly enjoying themselves, and 
that things are opened to them which a lew years ago would bavo 
biM.M) hojK'lc.ssly iiiacou.Hsiblu. Certainly tliey are on infliction to- 
tin JSC of their countrynien who may ehauco to be quartered with. 
ihtMn ; but even this vexation is not quite without its compensations* 
The hotels which tlio.so travelling hordes frequent are cominendabl© 
for the Miiglisb cusLoin oJ' sitz-baths and the like to which these 
visitj)rs have used them ; tlie tea is better than French tea in 
geiu‘ral; and the people get so tired of their odd customers that 
ihcy appreeiato an} one with suvoir fair ns they say, and make 
much t)f one wht> can tulli tlueully in their own longue. It is a 
queer attidv, Imwever, to see these tourists with tickets— ^-a new 
jjlinse of life lor those who travel on llieir own account , but, 
if rightly viowed, il i.s one to tench toleration even through. 
Miflering. We may wi-11 eiidi'uvour to bo glad that others esnenjoy^ 
whnt ^^e enjoy, tijuugh uiidoubteiily — Micb is the weakness of 
limiiAuitv — we could wi^b tliat that enjoyment was to. bo hod 
anywhere but vn hero u e oui'sj lvtjs may chance to be. 


TAIX TALK AT Till: MANSION HOUSE. 

fPlIK so-^oallerl “representatives of liten^tiire ’* at tho^Maasion 
-k. 1 jouhc have added 4»i»o more proof that there arc many clever 
men wJio eaunot make a good alter-diimcr BpetM'.h. The l/>rd 
MnM-r indeed makes &«) many speeches both bclbro and alter 
diniit r that pviiotiee mubt in time make him perfeid. .The repro- 
seulative.4 of liti iaturu were entertained on Saturday last, and on 
.Monday an “ iniercsi ing ceiemony ” in which thfs .Lord Mayor was 
a principal perlormcr was iraiiMiicted at the Mansion House. ‘The 
old colomr* of the 77th Regiinenl were lo he dcposite^l at fait, raula 
l.’iitheiinii, arjd for this pur]>r»se a deUchinent of the regiramtt, 
hi-aded by the Uolunel, cume from Wijolwich and marched through 
the City. The Lord Miivur, who bad been previously apprised 
oi’llie ceremony, prevented himself w ith the meinlx*r8 of his iiunily 
to welcome the e^fjcort as it J)a^tctl.” This account of tho proceeit- 
ing is given by a 8}inpathelic reporter, and the Lord Mayor is thus 
convicted, after orati)ig and peixu-nliug ubundnutly on Saturday 
night, of making of malice prepense a further oration on Monday 
morni ug. The repoHer does not indeed t(.dl us what tho Lord 
Mayor said, but be leaves us to infer what his speech was from tho 
answer lo it. (Jolouel Kent on hersoback responded to tho Lord 
Mayor on foot, and if he talked tlio taller talk of the two, wo must 
allow that ho had theadvantagu of position. Ho montioued that bo 
vv.as on his way to tlie griiud old Cathedral dedicated to the 
gjvato.st of tho Apostle and hallowed by tho dust of WelliugiotL 
and Fie.ton. ilo might have added that this Cathedral is adorned 
with a remarkablo vari»?ty of monuinouts of military and naval 
heri»e!-. The Colonel expiitssed tbo satisfaction of Uio regimoQt 
lit tlio rebting-plac^ ehoseii for its old colours, which wiili be 
well cared for and secure, “ for thcro no fonggn foe dared come:” 
Strategi.>>t9 generally assume a hostile landing near' Hover, and OJX 
approach to London from the soiiihoeasi ; and it is a comfort .^ 
know that, if an in vubion ti^hould occur, the Lord Mayor will bo 
)'o:uiy at the Mansion House with an oratorical broadside, which 
will etrcc;tds11y cniifoutid and frustrato iliu enemy’s marcli from 
J.o&don Dridge towards St. FftiiTB. Additional security lor tho 
^ trophii^s in the Cathedral might perhaps be gained iVom the pro- 
bivbility that tho invader would turn aaide to the Haijik of 
England. 

It is again rather hard on the Lord Mayor that -we . con 0l4y 
gather by tbe same inductive process the purport of the itpeechas 
which ht^ made cm Saturday. Mr. Saia, in responding to the laaat 
of “ Tho Drama,” oa^imicd that those professors of uiMtrical.jart 
who wero engaged olsowhero vvouhl rtMui with pride 
that their profession had boon spoken of in suc^ toms as ue. iiOfid 
Mayor hud used that night. Unfo|||iuatelyfor this ooinplimentairy 
supposition, actors cannot road, eiww with or without .pride, or 
gratitude, what the Lord Mayor said of thfypy because the r^pettera 
who sot at hie tabic havo not cared to pidPrve his words. 'mih6 
liord Mayor then proceeded to propose the toast of . the 
and the reporter, who no doubt knew his Imihees, toMi copzons 
notes of the responsive speeches. Ao one bund 4s to a ouarier 
of a column of print, so is a liord ^layor to a^representaHVe of 
literature, even when the Jjord Mayor provides a dmner whu^Bia 
accomplished friends ooudeecend toW. 'Howavpr|.tha'LoidJUa}ii>r 
may consider himself a modem Falstofi, He is not ,a .till 
Uiiiex* himself, but he stimulates his guests to monotihe; 
altitudes of eloquence. Like Oolonel lient on Ida Oriwean idoddy 
all these visitova to the City are mounted eoek' 

Pegasus. Mr. 8ala, in a baxit of . tempesBsoils^^^ 
minds his host that o', person of the ^ 

that very day/ldtef bel^ueathlaga toUedlidii' df usiiiuaoHpts to 
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tlw ii$tioii» Th<^ cheers*’ which followed this annonnc^oient 
nught indScAte the company's appreciation cither of luanuiiccipte or 
of the mortality of the race of Cotton. Air. 8 ala hod luuiitiotied 
that a- manoaeii^ of bis own is still preserved at one of the 
^ thaaires ; and pempa if Ihe Lord Mayor wishes to imitate Sir 
] Robert OottoUi he might obtain this imsuccessful play as the 
nucleus of a literary mu.‘<eum. If tho uinteriais fur Mr. Saia's 
burlesque were ohoaen ou tbe same principle as those of his speech, 
it might easily be a dismal failui-u. 'Mr. Froude, In dealing with 
another head of the same lueniioaed that authors ol' former 
times had large experience of gaol and pillory, and ho might have 
added that they gut little venison or chaukjwgae, ■ A Luid Mayor 
•or any other giver of dinners dt*serve.s tho gratitude of those who 
-eat them, but dining in tho name ol' history or poetry or dramatic 
art is a proceeding of quostionahlc taste. Mr. Fronde ptsr<‘.eiv (\4 uti 
iidvontago which we do not in calling together many members of 
.the literary profession, so that they may see each other and feel 
that tliey ai-e memlxjrs of one great body. Thfie is a story of the 
late Luid Cardigan ohji'Ctiiig to being invited to meet ** writing 
follows’* ; on which his hostess answered iJiat sIj« was a “ wTiting 
follow ” herself. Although we do nut form an e.vuggeralLd e.iii- 
luate of Lord Cardigan’s conversatiimul ability, wo can coucuive 
that a slight infusion even of the heavy-dragoun element might bo 
better tlian having all ** writing fellows ’* at a party. We do not 
know whether the Lord Mayor intends to give a 8 UCces.-ion of 
'^^bauqtiots” to all tlie professhjns which llourish in London. 
I#awyor.M, for example, or doctors are quite capablo of drinking 
their ** noble selves,” wdiicli is about wbat the perl'orniauco of the 
literary gentlemen, oa expounded bv ]\Ir. h>nnde, came to. 
Law'yer.s iire quite willing to h(;c each otlior across a diiinor-table 
or any otbor table, and tbo more the inerrirr ; ibr where one 
woiilil sUirvo two or Uiree grow sleek. And thov are ahvays 
cnpable of feeling that they aie members of a greul body. ^I'boy 
imd probably happened to hoar, b«*.foiv. Mr. i'’roude ((noted it, 
the saying, ** Let me make the hallada of ibo country and you may 
make the laws and their mental (‘omiuent tlic.reou would very 
lUmly be, that in England, happily for them, very few people make 
ballads and a great many make laws. .1 nsl now the legal pro- 
fession is in hig^h spirits at iindiiig that the hist new law reionu 
causes as much litigation u.s it earns, and if tli«^ Lord ^layur will 
iuvitc tho lawyers to dinner, they will certainly umko a jolly night 
of it. Ho can havti three Judges” of a (Joaiiuoii l^aw' Division fresh 
from one of those arguments on the J udicaturo Act w'hic-h read like 
a burlesque of the “ Three Witches ’* in Macbeth, and he could 
proceed to propose the toast of the oeuing—uiuucly, ‘•Convey- 
ancing, iik|uity, and Conunon Law” — with which he would osso 
ciate the names of tho&o eminent practitioner.^, Mr. (}uirk, Mr. 
llamuion, and Mr. Snap. In eniuktiou of i\lr. Sala’s rejected 
burlesque Homo draft.'^mun might mention that a set of interroga- 
tories prepared by him had been struck out with costf, and w'e 
believe that one of these compositions would bo as lively ns the 
other. There is, indeed, one dillicuUy in the way of such a festive 
gathermg na we have Kuggo.sted, that, although there aie lady 
nnthorSy there are no she lawyera; but perl laps a few eldeidy 
judges in full-bottomed wigs and robes might supply nil adeqiuilo 
feminine eleineut iu the company, particularly us wo know that 
■bishops at the opening of Parliaiueut have soiuotimes been mis- 
taken for peeresses in their own right. 

The Lord Mayor has at least succeeded in showing how much 
nonsense clever men can be got to tjdk. We saw until this W(;ek 
nothing wonderful in tho fact that a nobleman who bius written 
poetry Bhould-become Goveriior-Ueueral of India, lint now it may 
ahnoet be said that tho pn'surnptiun is that any represeutative 
'Of literature ” will behave foolishly on a suilicieiitly conspicuous 
oocssioii. There has been nothing like this diuuer at the Mansion 
liouse since the ZAmiiciW was written; and there is this didbr- 
«nce, that Pope meant to be satirical, whereas the reporters of ihcde 
speeches mean to l)0 complimentary. Thu late Lord Campbell 
used to say that he only reported Lord EllcnborougU’s decisions at 
jStm XS'im when they were good law, and it were to bo wished 
that reporters of aftei>-diuner specclui^ could exercise some dia- 
enfuinaiioii. It is pitiable to read Loiil lloughton’e e.xpression of 
satisfaction at meeting at that great and friendly bi)nrd the “ I^rds 
and Uommous ” of Ittei'aturo and journalibin. lie assumed that 
Ids audience knew w*ho wi^ro tho JiOitls and who the Commons, 
which is more than we know, lie soenis to compare aulliorv^ to 
one liouse and critics to the other, and to suggest that by dining 
with the Lord Mayor each House may get ou colufurtably with the 
other, aud ultimately au author may raihur like to Imve his liook 
out up by a ciitic, if only thllr have partaken of tho •' loving cup ” 
at? the Mansion House together. When Mr. Oarlylo's letter of 
MApkigy was read omynight almost have been tempted to exclaim 
* * he WES too wiHaiid too honor - 1 icf l>c tiiere.” Rut if he 
had there, and mid described iu Ids own stylo what he saw 
end: hfiard, the world might have gained instruction and amuse- 
ment. We are qmto prepared nowadays to tind that evcuOonuuun 
Otianorlmen or their ladies ” write books, or at least pamphlets, 
fund therefore wo do not doubt that all the guests ol the Lord 
Mayor were in some sense “ ropresentatives of literature in its 
varma bmnehes.” The Motlemen who rctamed thanks for the 
‘ ntmy and navy might, If Urey had to justify their presence at this 
bimquet ” contend that the forces to which they belong ai'e to a 
gSj(eat extent ponper foieea. And, besides, liberaUtjr in the issue of 
Savitetiooi be josUfled by «n august precedent t — - 
Vmn dtaiirW-r(Hmu^ frmcoQagius 
Oti hone, enibot, in hSekssncI gilded chSnoto. 


Allowing for the emeHoiution of modern habits, these lines Ihfidy 
describe ilm motley charai'.ter of tiie fiaHOuibiy, There seem to* 
h.^ve bccfU poets, historiiins, drATllati&t^(. Ix^okseHers, and critics,' 
all united lor the time in a mtituul admiration society of the 
most harmonious aud dclightl’ul character. As was said on a 
luciuorable occasion, “ Wo cannot ad tailors,*’ aud it wiut per- 
hnps to pw*vent tho “ iutollectualily *’ of thi*. comjMiTiy becoming 
loo tremendous and overj)C)wcring tfuit a few Commuxi Councihnen 
with their “ ladies ” wei*o introduced. They mix earth with nltro- 
glyeerino to make the dymtiiule of oouimerce, and (lorhaps a 
tmdcsiiian Iiore and there niiglit proiiioU' tho cohesion and ‘•sta- 
bility ” (»f the literury compound. AN'c of coarse assume thrit on« 
who iiiiiktM or sella jMipi'i* is as nju(.*li a nqin-stmtalive of a branch 
of litcraturo as odo wlio «.uily it. ll(»i*c> again tho Lord 

Mayor migl»t ju.stify himself bv a e.debrciled o.vaiuple: — 

With Aotliors, oh'-yM the call. 

It is a pity that, instead of merely proposing and acknowh'dging 
toa‘>ta, iho coinpany could not hrive oceupiiMl itself iu a revival of 
the antique eeremojiie^ of tho Jhtnciitfl. Competitors and prizes 
for Jioruic gaiiiea were ready to hand, and the sfene was aluiObt 
llio Hune. Thn only diUtM-unc:* w.juld lx* ihat in IVipo's tiiiio jour- 
ualisi.s wor.sliippcd lords, and iiow^ hnnls wors-hip jourualista. in 
that fionsti it is still true that 

lie wins this (xUrori who can lioMe tx-st. 

But in this, ns in former ages, stmni Ihittcries are clumsy and 
iuellectual. Cringing as a hue art requiivs careful study, and it 
niii.'-t ho rein umbered that thtro is iJttie plc-usui'c in kickiiig a limp 
aud abject victim. 


THE l'i:oTl‘..<rANT itEruKM.vntix eociETY. 

l*rotestaiil lleformatioii (»f the sixteenth century, from 
JL whatever point of view, invovirnbie or iiufavoumble, il may Ihj 
regarded, is uni\cvs»»lly allowed to he one of tlie most niouniiitou.-i 
and pregiiunt uvciits in moch'rn history, its iniUicnce, indeed, as a 
faolui* in the course of human deveiopiucnt, has been rather of an iii- 
diiect than a direel kind, haviiii? )miinly I'oitsiatcd in the impulao it 
hiwgivtiu to intelh‘etii:il uud poiilicitl (uognss. Ihdigious liberty, as 
a modern author has justly observed, owes ijothing to it asa doguiatio 
system. (Jii t ho c< mtnirvj •* persocut ion among tUo early i*roU;stants 
was a distinct and deliiiito doctrine, dige'>ted into elabt'ratc treatises, 
indissidubly comie(;to(l with a large portion of the received th<*o- 
logy, developed by tho most culiglittnod and hir-seeii^ theologians, 
and etjfoiced against the most inotfensive as against iho most 
formidable sects.” And vet lo the liefuromtion, though not to the 
Jb fornjers, “ is clueliy duo the iipj'carance of that rationalistic 
bpirit which at last destroyed percK'cutiou.” The public revolt 
{(gainst the c/^tHblishi'd religion of iuiropo 02*0111011 a gencjal 
.spirit of iihsubordination, iind, throuyh tho number of ques- 
tions wJiich it became ncces.<iry viitmilly to submit to the 
decision of tho multitude, provoKt^d a spirit of resile^ in- 
quiry, uud led to the iormatioii of a great variety of opiiaona 
on Ollier subjects bobides those which are bandied iu creeds 
and articles of iaith. Hence Prolesinntism, notwilbstandiog its 
rigid and dogunilic character as it cumo from the hands of Jx;ther 
and Calvin, luw gradually de\(d(»pod what lias been ^Ued, by 
friend and foe alike, “ its ndmirublo ih‘iibilily of doctrine,’’ very 
much against tho intention of its original founders and the will of 
some who inheiit their imnic. The rebuild of tho Reforuiation, as 
a great movement of tho liuuuin mind, are (Certainly visible enough, 
for good or for evil, ut the present duy, and hwdly less visible, we 
may add, in Bpit(i of the seeming paradox, within t)ian without the 
pale of tho itomau Catholic Church itself. Hut the lleforuiation 
us an occlesiaslicai aud theological sch(uuo (^r conceiition is a 
thing of the past, and it is the verie.st unachronism to attempt to 
revive it, Uefornu^d Churchc.s there *vnj, of course, liotli in this 
country and elsewhere, but their sUiiidpoint is not that of the men 
who moulded or remoulded them centiirios ago. The CJhuivh 
fornitul by Luther Jiimsclf in Herimiuy had long silently dropped 
his chnrnderislic tenets, and now no longer even bears his name. 
The Anglican Church may have alfeivd greatly for the betti^r, but 
th(‘re can he iio doubt that it has defmrtcd widely from the t(>uo 
and spirit pought to Iw iiiiprcst-tHl upon il by buoh authorities as 
Cianmer and ihu authors of tho almobt forgotten ticLond Jiuok 
of Jlomilten. Tho •• Counter j»e!‘oj'iiialiou ’* iu the ^,’hurcJi of 
ihmie wliich Danko has so vividly ( 1 c])ictc(l, and tho general 
fermentatiou of civil and religious life vvideb may bo said roughly 
to date from tho lirst French llevoIuti(»n, are both in (lilfcrout 
ways fruits of the l^roU'stnot Heturmaldou ; but they have also 
gone far to obliterate Irom tbo nunlcrn world nil traces of the 
state of t-hings which it origiuolly created or ussuiled. 

i 5 uch are evidently not tho thdughta famili*:!! to the friends and 
supptkrtcrs of tho Frotestaul Rcforuialion Societv, which hsdd Its 
annual hold-day this week at Willis's Koouis tinJor tho prosidancy 
of Sir Thomas Ohambors, tho votoran chiuupiou of ^ima of 
deceased wives' sisiero to marry their brolhers-in-law. ' 'ildi they 
are thoughts inevitably suggested to our mind by the report of the 
proceedings, Tho Society represents just one ot those ** survivals ” 
which are no less frequunt, aud ceitaujly uo letia curious, in the 
moral than in tho matemi domaia. it is ttus m many years 
since a distinguished divine of ntoderat^ tbiMigh iioiuevrhaa Kvau- 
g^ical, vievvE unwarily aulTeced hltusidrtd be isMriq^ped iata.|»re- 
ardhig at a bcaneh meetiiigof \Jb» iSocieiy* for Oimwtiag .l^ 
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Roiuan OatholicB. 1 1 U consternation mav he iitia;rine<l when the I 
eueixeiic “deputiilion h\nu the parent SiHiiety ’’openod hU oddreas j 
hv glihlvannouucin;! uh the iimnauienUd principle on which it took 
its stand “ that no itoman (Jatholic could Im* btivod/* Such start- I 
ling* avowals arc, ot* couiTje, not likely to lind thuir way [ 
in the present apre into the pa;^»*s of a p(»[»ular ni:i"rt/.ine, i 
\ot wo were rather surprised tiie other day t«) come across it ’ 
Beiitenco in the current iiuntbcr of tlu^ (hntvinporart/ Ifvnrtn ‘ 
which brealhcH a very siuiihir sjurit. “ Where Ihu Spirit of the 
l<ord IS, there is libcriy ; where tlie Ohitrch of h’muo is, there is ■, 
none.'* There i.** iml, to ho sure, much civil liberty to be look-d i 
tor where the (kuirt of Kouu*, as at presoiit minded, h:is its way ; but 
Mt, J*anl ^^ns not spoaKiiifr of civil liberty in the ])a.ss«fre quoted 
by Iho Jleviewer, and the Cliureh of Ibiiiio is n<d tlic Hfinio tiling 
as the (hiria. llut to return to the Iteforiiuitioii Society. 'I'ho . 
Annual Report of the Society appears to bo not yet published, and 
we are therefore obliged to trust, to the brii-f iiecouriL of it con- 
tained in tho newspaper repoiiti of the uuM'ting-. Hut, us far us our 
information enables us to judge, thoro is the straiigesL waul of 
logieal Coherence between the reasons urged ior suj)povfing llu‘ 
Society an<l the re.eovded results of il:i labotirs. Tiio Report,* ' 
wo are told, slated that it bccniiie. c\ery year more exident that 
the alteiiipt to Mibjugaio our eountry and Itouiani/e (Uiureh 
gaiueil in force.” And thn Cliainuan st.-.MUs to haxe. fullx eiidorsexl 
at h^uflt tho wct»nd half of this alunning aniuaiucenient. “ it xxas 
11 j^rcat ^•uliullily that so niaiix parties in tin* |•,■stab!i.>.lu*ll ('hurcliol' ' 
the CA)uutry were jioxv aelixelt einb'avouiinir to perxerL oiIuts, and | 
bring them oxer to ttu* J{i.»miMi laiili.” A\'itlioul )iausing )u>w to j 
inqiiiie into the gnannls Ibr ihoe .starlling alli-gathm.*., uue cuniiol i 
lielp feeling that, it there i'' any trnth in them, an<l if iheir truth ; 
is really ** hccoiiiiiig umro exident every year,” tho |•rotestHllt ' 
Uefonuation Society, which lias Rjen at xvoik, xvo believe, Siuno ■ 
thirty years or mure, has lK»en, to sa) the h^st, aiiv thing but a ^ 
.suceesH. And it is tluTeibre not to uiideisLauxl why the j 
Kmlence wo have juM quoted from tho (^hairuiini's speech should } 
have been iinmodiotely loliovvod up }»v tho remark licit “all this 
allowed the value of this an<l other similar Soch i ies.” It would i 
lippear on llio contrary to an outsixler lo show ijoxv useless they i 
haxo proxed. There nia>" of coiu>e ho a great ilillerciico of opini*ui ! 
us to what pr-Tisely coiihliiules Romanizing ’ die (.Tmrch of! 
JCiigland. Thus, for instance, at a meeting l.t t '!'ues«lny of the 
(.diuirh A.ssociation, which is a body expiiv.')* organized for 
putting doxxMi hui’li [iraelici'.*-, a ch'rieal s[.eakcr un<l Oauon is re- 
ported to have <d)Sorxed that ‘‘ fexv nijCH*s in publie worship ciuild 
l)« more I'uinfnl to a heart louiring to jtiiji in the stwice of (ind I 
than that of a wdnilo asHTiilily <d* ]^role} 5 ^ed \vorskipp 4 'fs reiiiuiniug j 
ailent, whilst a choir perfornuMl fin* tlieir pleji.-^nve. ' Rut lhal is ' 
ju.st xvliat has alxvaxs been, and is still lo a great extent, the j 
ordinary piiictico <jf our cathedrals, which are not asnully regarded | 
rts centres of a JHti.alistic or Roinani/.ing luuxeuomt. On i 
tho Ollier hand, lovera of music are rulIuT apt to com- | 
plain, jiut xvitliout asperitv, of tho pa.-^sion of po-oaRed Rilnali.'^ts j 
|c»i* introducing cuiigretratiuiul cluintiug of a character more ferxent 
Ih.an luinnonious. Re that iifl it may, there Juis be<u and is, 
according !») the t-t'.stiinony of the Reformatiou Society, a terrible 
advance of the Roiiuuii/inir |»ropiigandii. in xvliatexc*!- se.nse they 
uudevsland it ; iiud xve therefore tail to apprelieud lioxv the fads, ns 
Stated by theinselve.**, bear out their claim to Jiaxing rendered 
valuable sorv ice in repelling it. 

Rut this i.s not tlie only iiulicatioii of a nither perplexing in- 
consequence ill the .staleiiieijls uf speakers at the nieeling’. Tho 
Rex, Rr. JSlakeuey proposeil ii Jb.'solution, xvhich xviis passed, 
♦'That at no period since the Reformat ion has the Church of 
Ruiiu) displayed gnsater zeal, or pni'Mieil ii more liery proselylism, 
tluiii during tho period between the last t bieiimeiiical Council at 
Rome and the year iH/G.” It xx'ould again bo obvious to obserx’eou 
this tliat the elfortvS ot the l'r») lest ant Jtelormution Society do not 
Bceiu to have UiCii eiimally l)ies.''ed during the bust live jeura. 
Rut wo have cited tho xxorda of the Ihisolulion for ti ditieient 
purpose. Tlu'y iippiireutly imply that prciselxthsiii is not only 
niischiovous when eomluctod in the interests of " Koinanisiu,” 
but wnuigin itself. Ami forcible proselylisiu caiiaot bo intended ; 
for, xvhatex’or may have been her will, tho Church of Rome 1 ms laid 
no opportunity of iiiipDsiijg her crueil by liie ami sword .since 
♦•the last tKcumenical ikiuiicil,” as llie Re 8 <duljori c.xprosscs it, 
thereby putting the \’tilican Council on a par with the Council of 
Nice. * Rut tho dwellers in glass housc.s should nut throxv sIudch, 
and if proselyiisiii is wrong, it is wrong for everybody alike. A 
bonigliti d Jtouianisl may bo altogether misUkea ui liis creed, but 
clearly, if it is right to "convert people to tho true faith at nil, his 
only course is to try and convert them lo the faith which ho holds 
to he the true one. And the (^Imiriuan of the Reformat ion {society 
not only thinks it is right, but Actually bases the special claim of that 
{Society- to public support on the fact that it is dUliuguiahed lixau 
all olhei i by being a directly uggri'fisive and proselytizing IamI}'. 

*' 'riifc ( ‘hainuan said, the Society, h.h distinguisiied from other Socie- 
uihtvM the relif/iun and the faith uf Uumc^ its object being 
dir*.*cily to convince ilomaii Catholics of the errors of tho iiomish 
ftutli. '“ 'I hat is lo say, it does precisely what it condemns the 
l,Umr(*h fii' Kumu Jm* doing. The diilbrencc, according to its own 
esrimalc, is not in the |ioiiey piu'sucd, but in the 8 ucC(«s, wiiich 
does not seem h\ its oxvn case lo have bw'n hb yet ti-anskited from 
1^10 ploiisures of lioiie to the pleasures of memory. “ All this ” 
appettra to us to show', not the value/' but the woilhlcBSUosfl, if i 
not positive luischiuf. **of Uiis and similar socictiea.’’ If there : 
any reason— as thoro is nqt— for bolioving the rodomontade 


talked on such occasions about the subjuMtion of the country to 
Rotue, and the like, w'hich is periodically reproduced; by such 
HpeakiTs as Sir T. Chambers and IVir. Whalley when the question 
of Convents or Roman Catholic Prison Chaplains comes before 
Parlinmeiil, there \v«)uld bo not tho less, but tho more, reason for 
de])reciilinjr the fee bio fury that irritates and invites the aggrea- 
sidu which it can <lo nothing to repress. It wascurrently believed | 
at tho time of tho Civil War of the BoveuU«nth ceutuiy that 
.lesuil missiomirics xxero in tho habit of assuming tho garb of 
Puri tan preachers in order to aid in accelerating the downii- 
frtll of the l^tablislied Church. The rumour was probably 
fabulou.B, but it xvus not altogether irratioual. If wo were 
privileged to eujoy the eonUdonco of the modern Jesuit 
C'jiniarilla, we may f*tif»‘ly alliriu that it would bo found to regard 
with a mingled feeling «If amusomenl, and of something more akin 
to complaciuicy than iiu^uitience, these annual douionstratious of 
the “ Hold fas tK,” as the nienibers of the lieformatioii Society 
dubbcil tluuiinelves tho other day by a final Resolution, All the 
leading 'JVaciariau I'onvcrts bigau lile as strong Kvangelicals, and 
Kxeter Tiall h.ia proxed in the long run a most oilicieiit forcing- 
house fur the N'atiean. We are more than half afraid that, if its 
AUnals xvtri^ iox> curiuuriiy iu>[u*cterl, eveii the Protestant Relbnrui- 
linii Si»cit‘ly miglii turn out nut to bo immaculate. Indeed there 
ift a !oispioiou!> ring about ibis closing exiiortalion to its iiiembei's 
to “ receixe " the nanie of lluhlia'^ts, iiud cuiniuoiid it to all who 
waver, or are teinptcil b} the sediictioiis of Romanism.” We will 
not ijnoie tin* .S rijiturul xxavniiig to those, who think they stand*, 
but, if unr “ Prote.-tnnt *’ friends would only Uxka the hint kindly, 
xxe .dumld be dispo.'^ed to su>igv».Mt that their Proteslanti.**ui might 
he none the h>n un.->n.spected if they did not xu'ot'ist quite so 
much. 


daiiomkV. 

fj^IlR King of Rahomey is required to pay nil indemnity ot 
- 1 - ti\x* hundri d puncheon.'^ of ].alm oil for an outrage committed 
«»n a Rrili>h i-ubject, aial is ihreutcncd in case of rofussl xvitli a 
blockaxle uf hin coast by a Rritis-li squadron. Tho King lja.s 
ansxvi-reil the diuinmd for ludmunily by aninxitutiou to tho Rriti'^b 
1*0111111101111^ to come and take il, and thus a protq‘tct b"gius to 
appear of amdlim* African war, probubly succefcvslul, (loubtfiiUy glo- 
rious, and ceriaiuly expi'iihivu. Thebluckadu is sure lo cause heavy 
lu.’‘*'-c.s t<» Rritish traders, and it iniiy or may iiut bring the King 
to reason. Ciu' Mutdori of the King’s au.swer proiui»c.s, if (k>ui- 
iiioxloro Howell lilo d lo come and get hi.s tine, to pay liim in 
jioxx'der and bnllct.-i. Anoliicr more polite form of response c\prosM*s 
till' King's inability lo pay the tine until In* ha.< seen the Commodore 
ami judgt*d whether tJie amount is correct. Rut it Beoms that the 
nioie brief and peremptory nu‘.>s{igc llic genuine proiluct of tho 
Kings mind, and, be^ides, the cncumlocutiou adopted by th« 
iiilei mediate “ auihoiitics ” cumc.s juaclically to tbo aame thing. 

We arc told, and xvo .should Ijo glad lo believe, that Coiumodoro 
Hewott has not llireati-ned mure thau he can peiibnii. Hu will 
Hlrictly blockade the txvo ii\ei*s by xvhich Dahomey receives mer- 
chaiidize, and this xxill luUicl so serioiLs a loss on the rovonuo that 
thiu'o xvill Ik* no need lo accept the King's iiisoleut iuvitatiuii to his 
capital Abonujy. We an' also iiil'.»rmcd that the King’s army have a 
con'^Ulorablc number of Snider liHcs xvith ammuuition, and are 
xvell pracliscd in tlicii* us(;. 'Jiio celebrated Amazous, if tliev 
eAisl, xvill jiioLibly not inspire Rritish Bailors xvith terror. Rut it 
may la* expected" thnl the Commodore, if compelled to adojit 
hoBtilirics, xvill coniine himself to thu coast, and will await 
iubli'uctxun.s ami leinforcoments from home before risking an 
altenqit in wliich failure might bo disustroUB. If the blockado 
.shoubl bring the King to rcuKOu, it will shoxv that an African 
potcnt.iie ih capable ot feeling in Ills xiocket, and this will mark a 
dccideil iidvaneo in civilization. 

If an c.xpedition .should become necessary, our recent experience 
of Aslianlcn xxill be useful. Thu (h*ld Const and tho Slave Const 
extend from (kij'o Three Poiiila to Lagos, a ud behind them arc 
thcfco txvo counlriea, ABlmnlee on the west, and Dahomey on the 
: east, xvith tin* river Volta hot ween them. Tho Kings of Dahomey 
j ocmipy a conspicuous place in tho literature* of tho la.st eontury, 

' xvheu the slave-irado was pursued xvith the flame uuhcBitating 
j energy with which wo now '‘open up” a now jimrkei for ivory 
i or paim oil. The.su Kings, observing that tho greater part of the 
exported slaves were obtained from their territory, Btrove with 
vigour and siktc.sh lo bring themselves as nollers into immodiato 
coutm;t witli I'jiro])(*an purchasers. As this policy commenced 
more tliau one hundred and tifty yearn agO; it may be hoped that 
the present Kmg has an enlightened comq|i||eial intellect capable 
of appreciat ing ihu disadvanltigcs of a UlodHe. lie might, indued, 

I argue that Ihu sii-css of it xvould fail iirstiy on European traders, 
flticondly on his oxvn subjects, and Only in tlio eii^tremity 
on hiiiibolf. lie is, of course, cruel, and, if ho is also o'estiiiate, be 
may determine that, as long oa bia people have, ho will not want> 
and thus the question which awaits solution seems to be whether 
his pride or his pocket is the more sensitive, Vet the lirst of his 
predecoBsors who came in contact with tho English is described os a 
man of romiirkablo talent well os ambition and feroniiy, a 
meter wiiich might have been written Ibr Peter ti^ C>Teat, under 
whom IlusBia first began to claim a place in diviUsation* All these 
African potentates have wants, rw or iinaginiryy whieh Only s 
Europe can supply, and ^hus our navid cosdaandere nata pei^apa 
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a hold upon them. Lieutenant Oameron lately described his recep- 
tion further south by a King wearing a state da^ss consisting of a 
cocked hat and a Scotch plmd. The King of Dahomey, it nmy be 
believed) has at least an equal sense of what is due to his own 
dignity and comfort ; and indeed the more courteous of his two sup- 
posed RiiswerS) which may be accepted as at least a plausible forgery, 
purports to invite Oommodore Ilewett to etop, or, us they say in the 
navy, stow, aU war pakiver, and be a mernhunt, and load his ships 
with rum, cloth, and other ortich's, and come tuid trade with him. 
The young hwly lately quoted by Mr. Disraeli could no doubt 
favour him with au extruct from some treulistJ on geography to 
the etlccl tiiat the chief ornament of the Royal residence at 
Abomov is human skulls, and that, when iw ceiling requires to be 
newly iecoratcnl, it is usual to massacre s(»iiie se^ntis of persons 
for the purpose. This statement may have been true when it was 
written*, but, on the other hand, Lieutenant (kiiucrou mculiitiit-d 
that the King whom he visited possessed and highly valued an 
ATUi-chair, and there can be no doubt that the desire to poaiess a 
solid and inipmclicablo piece of furniture is one of the most power- 
ful and goicral of human motives. Nobody, we believe, over 
rcBtcd at an inn in the most inacccKsible part of Switzerland 
without observing a ponderous sofa or bcdstejitl and wondering 
how it got there. It may theivforc be guosed that t lie King of 
Dahomey has got beyond the raw-Jicad-tiij<l-bluod y-Ikiuch style of 
dujiicstic oruaiueut, and requires clothes and furniitire; and 
it may he further asBiimed tliat rum, or perhaps champagne, is 
necessary to his comlort. We. do not know wliellicr the ladies 
of his bodyguard appear on parade in Parisian bonnets ; but we 
may be sure that they w'ould wear Kuropean liiiery if lliey eould 
gel it, and, on the Avhole, we may assume that ciAilization is pro- 

f vessing in Dahomey. As long ago vlh 1724, when the King of 
Jahomey, lighting his way towanls tlm sea, captured the 
chief town of the kingdom of Ardra, and made prisoner 
Mr. Bulbtrodo Lamb, factor for the Juiglith African Company, 
lus had sense eiioiigli to treat hi.s enptive with kiinlness 
and considemtiun, although this was the hrsl white man he had 
over Seen, The earliest account of Dahomey exis-liiig in t>ur litera- 
ture is, \vc believe, a letter written by J.amb alter he bad b(‘eii some 
months in captivity, to his superior, Mr. Tucker, (lovernor of the 
Lnglish fort at Whydah, and daied Irtun Aboiney in 1724. It will 
appear from this piece of histqry that Commodore llcwett, is not 
the hrsl J'.ngiisliman who has been invited to eome aial stay at 
Aboiuey. 'i'hrve yonra afterwards this saiiuj King marclicd to the 
coast, conquered ibo Slato of Wh^ydah, laid in ruins the i'liglish, 
Kronch, and Portuguese torts, ami made iirisonera of the euptains 
of these forts, and ail tin* J!iuiopi!aa resident':. We can imugine our 
countrymen boiiring this udver.«ie fortune with tini wime constancy 
and sense of iliity that uppeaveil in the Indian Mutiny of our owli 
lime, ami it is not to he .supposed tliat in moiuents of pain or 
danger tbeir consciences were disturbed by any scruples ab(iut the 
morality of the business in which they were, engaged. They would 
perhaps have argued that men wore better oH a.s slaves ibaii giving 
their skiiils as pa ving-.s tones for tbeir Kings palace. 

Allentnm has been lately drawn to tlui iile ot one of the leaders 
of that philanthropic band which •* rescued Atrica from the W(»es 
and Ibe ihiSish Kmpire from the. guilt" of tiie slave-trade; and it 
luny he iiUi're&ling to oKstirve by way of contrast those record.^ of 
our early intercoui'so with Dahomey wliich belong lu the latter 
half of the last century, when Hristol and Javerpool did a steady 
butiino.9a on tlie iSlave Coast. This trade was begun by Portugal 
as u religious work, pursued by all commercial nations lor the sake 
of gaiu, and abolishetl for the reaHouH exju’twseil on Zachary 
Macaulay’s monument. Portuguese discoverers of Africa believed 
no leas than tbe ubolitionisis of Olapham that they were guided 
in their counsels and labours by a ** favouring Provideiico '^; and 
as they showed us the way to India, we shall probably con- 
clude that, on the whole, they did more good iii the world 
than harm. Our own eslablishnionts uu this const, os in 
India, were originally commercial. 1 ’ho African Company of 
1754 was charged with the maintonance of all the Dntish 
forts between Capo Dlanco and tbo t’ape.td Oood Ilope. This 
Coiupuny, unlike others which preceded it, was prohibited fnim 
trading on its own account. Hut all the forts and garrisons were 
vested in it, and it admitted, on payment of 400. line, any uicrchaut 
to be a member of the corporation and to unjoy all iJiu privileges 
of the African trade. The Coverument w'as ve-itcd in a CommitUie 
of nine pcr5>onB, ulccte<l annually by the freemen of the Company 
resident in London, Hristol, fuid Liverpool. For the puriioso of 
tuaintaiuing the torts and garrisonsj an annual sum of 13,00^. was 
voted by Porliament, for the due disposal of which the Comniilluo 
were rcsfionsible to (iovernxucnt. The salaries of their clerks and 
ngents, with all other expensos of managouicnl, including conqien- 
SHtion to the luenJjers of the Ooa^mittee for their trouble, were 
allowed out of tb^^nia i*eceived as lines of uduiission from the 
freemen. In the course of time 4 happened that the whole ex- 
pense of the Comt>any came to bo defrayed by the public, and for 
this reason the cliarter of incorporation was recalled Parliament 
in 1B21. The poasossions of tne Company on the West Coast of 
Africa were by this Act annexed to, and made dependencies upon, 
the colony of Hieria Leone. 

It is estimated that during more than a century one humlred 
thousand penons .were annually removed irom Dahomey as 
slaves. In the yean that followed the abolition of the slave-trade 
there was a great decline in the number of vessels that visited the 
coast Many of the numerous fiicterise Bod forts erected tor the 
protectioa of the riave^tisde wem brojksn up and abandoned or. its 


abolition. Tlio principal English fortress was Capo Coast Castle, 
which is still maintained. Next to this in importance was Atscra, 
and thrt furthest of these fortitied seitlemouts to the oast was the 
English fort of Whydah, whore the present “ difficulty ” with the 
King of Dahomey has arisen. Similar f;stablishment8 of French, 
Dutch, and Danos were thickly studded along this coast. The 
uiihualthincss of thu climate was proverbial. It was said that 
tlu'm wore always two Goveruoi's of Sierra Looue, one going out 
to hiB post, and the other returning home dead. Hut it was a 
c^invenieiit pkteo for (iovenimeut tu bestow on a supporter who 
allbctod l*arliamentnry iudeptuidoncc. This settloinuut, be it ob- 
served, WHS founded in 1787 by philanthropists who undertook to 
show th.'it colonial produclions could be obtained wiUiout slavo- 
labour, in which enterprise they havo indilleixintly succeeded. We 
do not know whether those, were also pliilunthropiiiits who settled 
a lot Ilf negroes in Nova Scotia ; but we cannot help suspecting 
that, if they had known whither they wero going as frueuien, they 
would have preferred to remain as sC^ves.in the W e.st Indies. They 
could not bear tlio seventy of the Northern ciiniale, so they were 
removed to Sierra Leone, whither another lot, w’ho had been living 
in dc.-^ti lilt ion in London, and probably doing th<>^ “ nmn and 
brother^* busincHs, hml pre\iously been carried. Then a lot of 
Maroons, probably reliels, were transported from Jiumiica, and a 
hliii'k rogiment dibbanded in the West Indies were also added to 
the new colony. Thus the colony has routinuHlly increased ; but 
probably, after the manner of tlieir kind, these negroes have con- 
tined Ibeinselves to raising as much colonial produce as was neces- 
sary for their own cun.'^umpliou. The town lias had during nuiuy 
years the ud vantage of whatever money its Iradew could make out 
of the squadron muiulained for the ouppriission of the slave-trade. 
It lie.*?, however, far 10 tbe west of (]lapo Three Poinu, which has 
UHUiilly biMiii taken as the western limit of the Gold and Slave 
Coasts. It beems that there ans still French and Portuguese us 
Well ns Knglibh “ hoie^eb ” or “ lorts at Whydah, and all traders 
are alike intorcbted in the peaceable settlement of Commodore 
llcwetts demand on the King id* Dahomey. Hut whether it will 
be settled pciweably we cannot tell. If it be not, the present Go- 
voruiiient will obtain \vhatc\er glory is to be got out of a second 
edition of the Ashantee war. 


Till*: OPERAS. 

M r. GYE this yt‘ar opened his mn-sical campaign a long time 
heibre the other hou>e entered an appearance. In the earliuv 
part of his HeObon, in ucef»rdmice with what wiems to be an 
tilished custom, he produced various new* singers, none, of whom 
have yet made any marked impression. Nor w ere the well-known 
oporas wdiich he presented given with any remarkable degree 
of excellence. It would be dilHcrult to lind anything much more 
ragged than the port orm an cu of the llmjumots which took place 
with Mile. d’.Vugeii as \ alt ‘ii tine. It is enough to say of it thiil 
its iiio.'^t bulisfactoiT part, on the w*hule, was the Marcel ul 
8 ignor Hagajjiolo, Mile. Marinmn, w'ho is too .*jeldom heru’d, ban 
appearetl as Norma in Dun raerjuale. She rang with rare iiwrf*«c- 
tieii, and gave a singular charm to Norina's coquettish gracos. 
Hut not even the acting and singing of Mile. Mariiiion can saA’o the 
fun of Don ra^ifunle Irmn bf*ing somewhat heavy, in the pcM'fjrui- 
ance of FuuhI ut tlio t-auu*. hou.so Mile. Albrini appoai'ed as 3 lui-giic- 
rite, and M. M:iuri.d lilled the place of M. Fauru, in whom Mr. 
Gye has lost a tower of strength, iis .Melistofidc. Mile. Albaui 
has improved both as to singing and acting in the part of Mar- 
guerite. Her delivery of tbe jewel song was especially good, ami 
her acting in the trying scone of Valentinos death hud much feel 
lug and skill. M. Manvel's performance of Metislofelo wan more 
curious tbau satisfactory. M. Maurel was, as is known, a pupil of 
M. Fauro, and he has, as wo think injudiciously, been told tliat he 
cun rival his iiiuHler. lu playing for the first tune in Ijondon one 
of M, Faureb linest j^arU, the younger singer seems to have wished 
to show that he need nut depend upon imitation for 800008*^. lu 
the acting of the character he secured originality by being os little 
diabolical as may bo. Ho was nlettsant luid gentlemanlike through- 
out ; but that is havcily one’s idea of all that ^lelistofolo should 
bo. Ill tlie wrell-kiiown scene of shrinking from the cross Imndleb 
of the Hwoixls held up loliim M. Maurel played with what ha.shf'en 
justly termed uu alMuuco of e.viiggeratioii ; but this included also 
HU alter absence of spirit and ed'ect. His singing was throughout 
steady, if inclined to tameness ; he was at his best in Ihe delivery 
of the boromide, which was for the most part modelled on ftf. 
Fauro’s. Hut the good-humoured laugh which he has added as 
he goes up the at the end might he judiciously omitted. 
M. Maurel has devisc^d a new coatumo for Melistofele, wliom ho 
dressos in black fur the beginning and end of the opera, and iu 
grey satin slashed with black«lbr tire nuu'ket and garden scenes. 
It has been objected that the conventional red is too eccentric, and 
would attract too much attention from the crowd. But it may 
bo noted that many of the crowd are also dressed in red ; only llieir 
costumes are less brilliant than that of the otdiuaxf. Metistojvie. 
In the cathedral scone M. Maurel appeared draped in deep blaclf, 
with a living flamo substituted for the feather in his cap. Wo may 
next expect to see him appear with r. praclicaUe tail. 

Tlie event of the season, us yet, at llorent Garden has been the 
production of TunnhUuier. H wqiuld in some respects have b^*u 
more reasonable to bring out this opera before Zohen^rWf which 
was a later development of the composer's ideas. TawMuser 
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consequently has murh more r^eniblance to the usual forms of 
opera than is contained in Lohengri-n. T,h«ro nro airs, or sume- 
thinj? very lihe them, to bo found in it, and there is no passa^^e 
so ditHoult to admire as tho dreary dinlopiie between Friedrich and 
flrtrud in Lohvngvin* The story of t!ie opera, which is (umatructed 
out of more than orle legend, has considerable boauty and intercsl. 

The Utsi P(5enc, Introduced by an ovcnuio tliroujili which there 
runs whftt VPe cin beat dePcvibe ns a w'avti of tender, penelvelingf 
music, hut which i», we think, disli'^urod by Ibo undue prominence 
in one pa<iSi\|re of the chishin'r of cymbnls, opena in the lli)r.‘»elb'T;r, 
whew Tjinnhiiiisor is lying- ii'*lei*p, wntched over hy V<'nna arid “ur- 
Toiindcd by her ettendant nymphs, \vho go throng-h ti kind of 
bacchanal dance, Avliilo the ulliihnjj sonq; nf siitMis i?? heard from 
the baokfrvoiind. ib‘W tlie properties nj' ilie plaeo inu^t 

iindoiibteJly Imvo been called in for 'raniiliiius«T‘s b-‘n( ti!. Xo 
mortal nndt.T ordinary ci^c^ml^tances conld have slept tbomg-h the 
din of the ballet g-oiiig- en around him. In the couv'^e of ibis 
ballet, iicCordinjr to the shi'jr*; direcii<jn, nnn .v'/mf7/»rTa e toiDntht/L/t 
gencrale seize upon the dancers, wlio dj?Mppejir 'ri-adnalh, wWilv u 
rosy vapour rises and conceals them, leaving: Taimh.iieer aiiid 
Venus alone in front of it. The seem' would be nn»re ebci tivo if 
A ^Wttter attempt ivere made t<i carry mil eoinpo-M s intention 
ill this matter. There w’as I’ertninly no sip-ii of wc.iriiio.^is in Iho 
activity with which the dancers ran oil' tlic etaire, and there was ^ ery 
littlo mystery about the rosy vapour painlf'd on the Hat wliii-ii sliufc 
in the scene. The sta^re of tloveut tbiVvIen eixe** every lacility 
for mccluinical illusion, and it is ii ])ity that its c.ipnliiiitief should 
not bo tuvnp<l to aceoiint when illusiim is esjjfcially desiiabb'. 
J^eft alone with Venus, Tannhausor walct-s from a dri*mn i>f bis 
life on earih before Jie entered the euehanted nn'iint, and pr<'''Cji(h, 
taking up n. I\ re and odd res.siiig Venus in a j aKsiir*? of >iiig*nlnr br.iuty, 
of wdiich the theme reappears afterwards, be, judiciously begim.iiiLj 
by celebrating her beauty, cmls by pointing tnit that it is too great 
a privilege for a mere mortal to gaze on anrh divinity, and 
for h is freedom. \Vnua is natumlly enragi*d at tbi.s, and there, 
follows a discussion be.tw»*en tbeni. Tb< ri‘ is a s-tribing simplicity 
in the Jtnglish veraion of this gi\en in the bo >k of tin* opera : — 

Fi-rivx, Well, then, rhou f.dtbb trwieT, uueii'l bat^fal, 

My [•ri'-’in'r, ln'iirett) ilr xeii’lJ try in xjon. 

Tauuhiiim'r. 'I'o lliy i‘t*lbne me, Tni ij*>l un^T.’itf fill, 

But .■‘till i »'au no lengi r here remain. 

Venue cajoles and threatens by tnm.s j but ']'..ivi haiifcra longing 
to rut urn to earth is uiuluitiged, and, when Nnnis tolfs Innj timi I 
he Jins already fovieited liis sab.dy on (‘.u’lli and in heaxeii, and ii.i.l 
heito stay with her, he rep!ie& by inxoking the S'ivpin ^fary, upon 
wdiich, with a clap of thunder, Venus di<{t]ip‘'ar.'^, and Taiinhaii.-er 
finds liim.^elf in u sunny valley, with iIkj ( Vistle of Wartbe.vg at 
tho b.te.k «)f the scene. Hero there occurs a .-song, Mipp<'ii’ed to bt3 
Bung to hi'i pipe by a sbeplu'rd bt)y ; and pcnlmps .*^iu-li music may 
have l.M‘en produced by shepbeid.-t in the tljirleeuTb century, but 
its reproduction in the nimUrcnth appears llnneel^-^Jlr^ . The .-ei ne 
ia presently filled with a procession of pilf.rim-*, by w bu.^e po'^^-me. 
TannluinscT is moved to reptmlance and .piayer, and to ih^ve 
succeed the Lfindgrnvo of Tlmriugia and lii.s alien ’aafc bards, 
returning from a hunting-parly, 'iluy recognize l’iuniban?r*r, x\ho 
had disappeared a year before, and gnaU him willi joy. He is, 
however, bent mi leaving them and pur.^uing bis wax alone*, until 
Wolfram speaks cd' Elizabeth, the Jaindgraves daus^hler, wdin.-e 
hand Tanuluiu-icr had won in a tournaincnt of soug jnst lM-rt)re he 
vx'as enticed into tho ITbrsclberg. This alii-rs Tunnlniu.''er‘.s reso- 
lution, and ho consents logo home wdth the Jiandgre.xe'a party, 
filled with joy lit tho prospect id' seeing FU/ab»'th ag tin. nievo 
is much to admive in the nniMio of llii» s-eimi*, of wbieh the bright- 
ness and (dearness make a contrast to the Mdnrting and pa'«.'.i(UiaU* 
strains of tho former scone. Hut I Terr AVugnei's terrible fond- 
ncea for tho blasts of horns has producml an eiVect which is to 
U 9 singularly unpleasant at the entrance of the l^andgrave. 

The second act is opened by KUzabelh, who comes into the Hall 
of Song in the (Wio of Wart burg, and .sings h«r delight at tlie 
return of Tannhiiuser, who prt*sently cnicr.s and juifis lier in a duet 
of great pow'cr and hoauty. Then the Landgravo •’onie.s inland 
shortly after his appearance prepara iioiis*ar<} made foi' a song lour- 
nameiit. To tho music of the march, w'hich i.s nrolably the bc'^t 
known piece in tlm ouem, tJic Ijandgravea ijodIoj, kinghH uud* 
ladies, outer and lake tneir places on a huge claiV rangsi along the 
side of the stage. There is much that is impre.^hivu and inji j^-stic 
in this scene. As group after group come in, and, making their 
obeisance to the Landgrave, go up to tho dais, tho uiu^ic ocema to 
swell both In volume and meaning until it carries wdth it an 
almost overpowering sense of vflstness ; and the eye, rartgiiig over 
the immense crowd on tlie stage, takes up the suggestion made to 
the mind through the ear. When the court i.9 ttssemblod, the 
bards, robed picturesquely, crowned with wre^aths, and each bearing 
A lyra, enter, and, After an nddrt\« from the Land^ve, tho contest 
bc^ns. The theme given is love, and Wolfram (a cbaracler finely 
sung and acted by M. Maurel) begins hy nrawing ideal love. There 
was much delicacy and fiHJung in M. Maurers delivery of this 
passage, of which tho tnosic is Strikingly tender, And his phras- 
ing here, as throughout, was exeelfent. Tannhanser replies 
to him in a stnTn ihdicatiug that he admires a inoro ina- 
torial form of bve than that which AVolftam has sung. The 
con1»Bt is lulteu up by tho othei bards, AValter and 13iterolf, 
to whom TontibiinfiirTtettUss so as to excite the wttiih of 

tho assembly. The Ijanagrave tises to enforce peoco, and Wolfthtn 
again putii forth his views, upon which Tonnlijuii^ier, hurtling At 
wr.t mtos to him the itapions Insult aimed At Venus, of %h 08 o 


metnory ho is full, bursts wildly Into the song of the Borselhiigi 
and reveals the secret of his visit there. Gonsteituition seises the 
ns.^rmbly at having harboured and listened to suoh a monster, and 
the hards are nishing on Tannhaiiser with drawn swords, when 
l-nizabiitli tliiHiWs liiu-sidf between them, and obtains his pardon on 
cundilion of his making a pilgrimage to Home and preying fbr 
ab‘*tilutioii from the Holy Father, The music of tliis act is ftill of 
rue iiiul depth. Towards the end there is a tcnipost of pOMionsto 
Mnuiil rising and sxvolling in intensity to ii very whirlwind. 
Ihit it i*! pu controlled and ordered that one thinks rather of the 
s\x(»(}p of Bomo planet through a va.st orbit than* of tho chaos 
of n Tho act ciid.s wilh Tannhiiu»er’B laiocling and kissing 

the h«*ni of h'Hzabcth'a robe, while tho Ijiindpravo and bards stand 
niv.nnd in pity and ^j-ief. Tho poetiw of tho situutioil and the 
p;i ••‘ion of ihe ninpic are in the highest dftgrt'o moving. 

Till* tine elfoct of the whole scene was duo in no small 
nioi''uru lo Mile. .\lb;ini\^ siiiginjj and acting as TUizabeth. 
She g.-ue I ho JUiiftic well throughout, allhoiigli there wn.^ a 
.Might t: iidfuey to force the high nole.9 ; and her acting was excol- 
leiil, ii.- ui‘U \x lion slu* was li.stening to the bards im when herself eu- 
g.'igt'd in tin* action of the i-conc. At the di.seovery of Tainihiiuser .s 
«<c rcl. and at Ltu* inIcrpoBing to .save him, Mile. Alhani displaveil a 
loxxir that one might iiul. h ive e.\]ioeted. ISignor Carpi (Tanu- 
niiisor) roMi to the occ.isiioj much boU(3r than could have been 
gne.^'-i'd from his stuncxvliiit hard pcrformuiico in tho tirat act. 
Signor C;.]»poi'i‘B fine xoic^i.* and delivery told well in the Lnnd- 
gr:u‘e's e.iieie. Ilexxonlddu well to modify his costume. Tho 
g-tii-gtoiis hil.es mul the CLirious hi?ocl-di»*.>*s, which rescmbl(«i a 
jcxxeik-d teji-heii’e. make oiie ihhdj of the J'imperor ill ** Aladdin.” 

The hi-l .;ct. xxliicli pn^M*.- in the ^■alIcy of VVarthmg, ns does 
the lalicr p;:it of the first, W in some sense an anti-cliuuix. There 
is :i bcaniifnl pruxer u* the \ irgin for I'dizabeth, sung admirably 
in expu'.rdon mu! l■\•l■entuuJ by Mile. Albani; and there is an 
addre.-a to ilu* exemng ‘«liir for \\ olfrnm, which M. IMauvel gave 
xvitli eoniplote feeling end skill. Tho re.st of the act is taken 
up sxiLli I he ivUnn i.f 'raniihanser fnmi his pilgrimage, his despair 
at tlu' Hilly lathi Tt:. me* wer that he plum Id bt.* forgivou when hirt 
.‘tetf bloh..(>med, Ins appeal lo AVmis, who rc«ppc:iTs to him, and his 
salvation Irom lier bv tho holy inlhumce of IMiznbcth, xxhoso 
fnnersil pn.'“iefi imroi'S I la* stage ju.hI niter Venns has vanished in 
badled rage. Tim inlervicxx heixveeii Wolfram and 'i’aimliiiiifier 
is too hum, find hhould if pc‘^rible be cut down. Indued the whole 
I opira is ol ii mevcile.-.s length, xxhich is parti} due to tho fact that 
almost all the lillle.^ are taken loo .slow, with tJin exception ijf the 
m»U*h, uliit h !,•? played lno (juiek. 

.Mr. M »[')esoii h;).-; r.ol, been vi rv long iji tho field at Dnu’y Luno j 
and o'uj i.s n.iliir.iJiy inclined lo x\mi imlil M. Fauro iivriveH lo 
hear .^cxi'val of the oper.ici wliieli have bei‘n pul np. When ho 
cniiK's Mr. 3lnple;‘un Mnuild bo abli* to pieseut a ca"! of very un- 
usn.*iJ .-'Iren/.'th. Meanxxhilo there are several line singers Imsichis 
hint ;i.''-enjhV*d at llruvx Lane, and wcHiope to find an early oppov- 
luiiily ibr saying souieihing of Mr. Miiplc.-icns piuTormniiccH, 


i:At JN(» Af N1:AVM.\1;KET 3NI) CITCbTER. 

V PT'TITJOX of some inipovtanco wa.s preson ted last week to 
the stewards end members of llm .Toekey Club. It purported 
to cnmnalt* Ironi owners ninl trainers of horses, but nitootonlhs of 
the signal lives belonged to tho tail or class, while liot a single load- 
ing owner appended his name to tho di.ciinieut. Tho peiitiouora 
dmw the atlealion of the Jockey Club to the eVils of the practice 
eoiilinonly known ns touting and horse-watching, aud to the fact 
that inforin.ation a.< lo ih.c* work, Lcaltli, (‘ondiliou, Ciipahilitios, and 
private trials ofraceh(>r.‘*'*.s is Ky.sicniulie;illy,tliongh aurreptitiouBly, 
obtained fiMin servants, l^oys, and approitice.s in truiiiiiig-stablcs 
hy the paid agents of the feprji’ling papers. They proceed to eay 
that th(' ivsnlt of lhi.s sysUnii i.s lo cornipt and domoralize 
tho persons employed in training-s tables, nnd to destroy the con- 
lidcu(*e ihai should ovist Imtween them ami their maatera j and they 
appeal to the .Toeke.y (jlub to lake immediate steps to resist the 
growth of api:aailcxt “zo ciilirely subvei^iive" of the morality and 
bust interosta of tin' Turf.” 

Now, to a ourtnin (extent, llm prayer of this petition is quite 
IcgitiiTnile. Hort'es are iho piiviitti properly of tlieir owners, 
vxdio have lo pay for llj(‘ir keep, their traming, and their engage- 
ments, and who may jvasouabJy object to any interlerence with 
them on tho prt of thu ouLMdo public. And so for as trainers 
stand in the place of owner.*!, and carry out tho iustractioiis given 
to them by their employers, Ihvjy, too, are entitled to raise 
a similar objection. Tln*ru is no doubt that the facia stated in the 
petition are in tho main c(>rre<‘t. The puhlio,||a its insane passion 
Jbr lM)tting on hor^e-racrca, will pay any price' to get infononation 
about horses in training ; and Wliotiiei' that informatton is accurate 
or not ifl a matter of coinpiu*atlve indlileronce, so long as it comes 
early. Tlie sporting papers undoubtoitly supply a part of this 
demand, and fuiuiah iiitelli^nce as to trials and other training 
matters which it is rensonuble to suppose can often be obl^ned 
only by unfair means. But it is ridiculous to allege that the sports 
ing press alone is responsible ibr the nuisance of touts and horse- 
watcheYs. A great many people who arc rich enough to afford tlm 
luxury employ touts and hdrSc'-WAtchers of thw own. The 
1% book-makers would be Utile satisfied with the sempa of itews 
they can pick up in the innets, hut mitot we 

rsgiuar and more authentic int^igAee bdtone^^'they rfadt; their 
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^oumda j and the big baelcera of borsea; though fur more recldm 
in jet from force of example follow Hidt, and pay for in- 

formation liy which thoy do not always profit. We ahould be eiir- 
prised if oven the memhors of that distingoiahed body the 
Jockey Club could one and all lay their hands on their hearts and 
declare that they had never availed tho)iist«1vea of the eer- 
i vicee of tlmt irregular body againat which the train»sra have 
declared war. Anyhow, the sportiug pnpei-s are ouly reapon- 
aihlo for a email part of the touting and horse-wntchiug which 
regularly go on. Wo need hardly eay that we Imvo ho Hympithy 
with such practices. We itigrct the^ love ot ganiblitig, Imi for 
which there would bo no such pei’Sona as touts and horses watchers 
• in existeuen j and wc rcgi*et that, for the Baho ol* gratilviog an im- 
hoalthy passion, men presumably respc(»tah!e ^hould hUwp to the 
lucaimess of bribing the servants of their rudgiiboura — possibly 
of their frienils also — and of anealiing after iiiforniii.tit)ri which they 
cannot otherwise obtain. On the other hritid, we ha\o little sym- 
pathy with the owners and trainers who hiivo just w'orked llieiii- 
aelvcs lip into a state of rigliteoua indi.Liiiution. 'J'hey pmicJi of 
morality and honesty, of the duties oi‘ ser\aids t<nvurda their 
masters, and of the happy couiidonce which ouL'^hl to cxi.nt between 
the two. liut they say not a word ns U) tiio r<iasona why the 
oecresy with which their oj^erations arc conducted is necessary, or 
why it should be forbidden to the outer world to know aiiytbing 
that goes on within the prison walls of tin-' great training esta- 
blishments. Yet this is a question whudi ]ii*s at the root of tho 
whole matter. Why should owners and trainers wish to niako a 
mystery about the w'ork,the health, the condition, the capnbiliiuw, 
or oven tho trials of their horses? Woiild their liors<*s suH’er in 
health or deteriorate in condition heciiusc that portion of the public 
which troubles its head about nicing nuittcis hccunio ocquiiinted 
with their several merits ? What a<l\iintiijjo is to be gained by 
keeping the public in tlie dark ? N\ e fe.iv that them 
i.s a very intelligible nnswi*r to tlj4*HC The 

few owni^rs who race for Jioiunir and cannot care 

how much or how little is known about iluur hr)rr‘cs; but the 
inujorily who voce for profit are comjK iled to keep iht'ir 
trauiing opemfions as much as possible from the light of day for 
fear of endangering tlicir prolits. These coiisiderations of 

pccuniiiry pain acluato aliUo those who employ hursc'-watchevs 
and those who clamour for their suppies-ioii. 'Iho employers 
of touts hope to make money by tho inUiTmalion they may succeed 
in ferrc'ting out ; an<l owners and tniiners hono to* make money 
by the infoTiimtion they .strive to keep to tfieniscdves. Sports- 
men like Lord (>Ja.<«gow in the past and Lord 1*almt>uih in tho 
present, having nothing to conceal, am not disluihed whm all the 
world knows that one of their horses cannot go more than half a 
mile ainl another can stay for ft week. ILilher, when they have a 
0 (kI horse, they are proud that all tho world i^hould Im awaic «1 
is merits, and they would not take tho trouhit', oven if they con- 
descended to tho moanness, of hamboozling the public with 
mock gallops, and falso trial.s, ami laborioiis attempis, unfortu- 
nately t^K) often surceBsful, to iiiakc tho w'ovse appear tho belter 
horse. Such sportsmen, however, are tho esce]»tion, not the rule ; 
and the many in whoso eyes a racehoroe, lu use tho late Lurd 
llerby » words, is nothing but an instrument 4)f gambling, arc 
naliuiilly indignant at the thought that any outsidi'r should pick 
A plum or two out of their own particulur pie. The petition we 
have mentioned has been referred by tbo UJub to a Committee 
a])pomtcd to revwe the rules of racing, but v\ e Mispect we blniU 
]lot hoar very mm'h more about it. 

The held lor tho One 'J’hoiisuinl Ouiimus was about up to the 
avarago in point of numbers, but the laco urti’?i<’1ed comparatively 
little interest, it having ken clearly shown in the principal two- 
jenr-oid races of 1875 that the liJiies w'lne much luibrior to tho 
colts. We may just refer to tho perlormunccs of tho most con- 
spicuous among the thirteen runuere. Ckuindia, the Fronuh-bred 
daughter of Macaroni and Arauciiriu, won two out of four 
races iOst season. At Newmarket she ran a dead ])c 4 it with 
Gilestone for third place in that celebmled race which Fnrdham ; 
on Levant just snatchud by tho elunti\'-t of heads from 
FHmose. a like distance only scpavaiing tho dcad-hoatm 
from Lord Falmouth’s horse. 'ibis was I'arnc.sc's first 
appearance in public, and, looking at whit he atHciwardH 
ACCompliBbed, as woU as at the fact tlmt the Mineral colt iiiiishod 
^hind the lour wo have named, the pcrlorimiiice wi\s a good 
one on the part both of i^evant and Uamclia, and might sct*m to 
contradict what we said just now as to tiiu iiifcrlorii ^ of the liliics. 
Levant, howdvsr, never Ibrgot Uie puniBlnnent she nvuived in tiiis 
race, And Oamelia was none tho better for her exortioua on the 
next day, when her atable companion Allnuiotte gave her 3lhs. 
and an easy heating. SuhsequenlJy (Oamelia beat ii^oiitude at 
Goodwood, and Gileslone and Levanl at Hrighton, al'tcr which sbo 
rotired for the season. Allumette, a daughter of Caterer and Fen 
de joiS) gained her aolitarv victory over Carneiia, but was beuten 
ai'ierwaids by Bi'igg Boy, kosinunte, and Ued Ci'oas Knight. Last 
week it appeared to be forgotten that Allumette Inid once iMiatea 
Oamelia, lor while tho latter was second favourite, the former 
started at an extreme outside price. Seine, also French-bred, 
bs Tommiinent out of the famous Tonoques. tuudo hrst 
favourite, though he\^ twd-yetfr<-<dd running hardly warranted her 
elevation to such a position. &ho wak beaten a long way in the 
Middle Park I’lal^ anaalBQln two NunKnyhandicapBAt Newmarket 
and Biightohi iSgihe the Pialden live races out 'iiif seven 
Ws a two*7exr*old» bat the eomponyriie mot was not of the hmh^sst 
otder. She boat Zee thM tiines, and i^aittembert, The Flirt, 


Fetterlock, and Great Tom *, hut both Skylark and l^nHagtthUl 
dis)iOsed of her with great esse. The Fort and Zee were 
purenily held safe in the One Thousand W Mr. ISowes’s '‘^^9 
though'ii must ho said tluit, as soon ha tho former passed cut of 
ijord Falmouth’s poBscssion, her form began to show a woDderfiil 
improvenieut, and her now owner caniccT oiT three or four ^ood 
races with her asBistance. Margfurita won two races out of sax «a 
A two-year-old. and her second victory was of great merit. It 
wa.'i gained at otockhridge against a good field, including haleido- 
sco})e, lletrospcct, and liolleiiiBt. Later in the year, )jowe\or, Bhe 
failed to exhibit tho same form, and was beaten at ikuioaster by 
Jthuna and (Jharon, while, in the second edition of the Troy 
Stnln*.M at tho Houghton Meeting, Knleidoisc<»po took amfile 
ivvtujgo fur his doleat at Stockhriilgc. Of lh«) remainder of 
the One Thousand field, to w'hich >Jr. Crawturd contributed 
a couple, and Lord Falmouth and Lord Ko.'>eb/.>ry one eiudi, 
wo iu‘<'d not £pi‘#ik. It was generally thouglit that Twine iho 
Flaideu luul not improved, and JiH .Seiiie and Oamelia attracted 
the giNMlcst share of attention. There wua only one false start, 
and when tho ila>^ foil Heine and Twino the rhiideu took tho 
load, with Cnmelia and Allumiitte, oil Oifierent sides of tho course, 
in close attenibiuce. To this quartet tho race Wiis continud after 
the first half-mile, and when Twine tho Fhiiden stoppi^ in tho 
lust two hundred yards, it was clear that the French tillies would 
H^cure the first tliriv) pliices. The ilrst of the three to give way 
wius Heine, and thenceforth a close strugglu hotweon the stable 
coniptiiiions Chmiciia and ikllumettu wtis maintained to the liiiish. 
Till) issue was lu doubt to the very last stride, wbon Oauielia just 
got her head in front, and gained the Judi^ s verdict. It is clear 
tliat the d»‘;'eat of (jainelia by Allumette hut yciu* was not such a 
mere mntti-i' of chance as was imagined at the time, and Count de 
Lagrunpc Ib fortunate to have two such gooil strings to his bow 
in the lurtbcoming Gaks. lau'd Rosebery's repre.^entativo,MajotitY, 
rail Mifliriently forward to gi\«; him some idea wjieie J jovont would 
have tiinBluul ; and probably the i.laughter of Adwulurer would ha 
a daiigerou.s antiigoni.^t at Kpsoin if her temper could be relied on. 
The more die ran, however, last jear, tbe more shifty she biHiaine, 
and siith dis|)osilioijri do not generally improve with age. Twjao 
the Plaidon will probably be in better condition by the 2iid of 
June; but she ran in tho One Thousand very much like u non- 
htiiyer, and accvuding to present appearances the Oaks boems destined 
to fall to the fondgnors. 

Ab far as the p-oucr.il racing was concerned, Newmarket never 
showed to lo.'S uilxantHgo than in tho Two Thousand week, and it 
is well nigh impusbibfo to discover even holf-a-do^n items worthy 
of comment. K»irl of Dartiev carried off tbe Prince of Wales 
Stakes in g(»oil btylc from Dalham, Tartuie, Stray Siiot, Lacy, and 
Tiiuour. Mr, Sa\ilu’s horse hud beaten Timoiir in the Oravcri 
fleeting, but, as ho bud now In give 7 lbs. extra., it was thought 
that Ihinco 8ult \koirH fiO)>es would turn the Uiblc.-«. He whs 
beaten, l)ow'c»vcr, far more easily than before, and l;.'arl of JJarlrey, 
who, though of a lirsi-cJiiss ijiiiiJity, is yet buperior to tho averego 
of handicap J)o]'tH.'.s, laid no diihcufty in bringing his 8 st. 9 lbs. (o 
the front. On tho third day of tho luoeling Caiuembert, Vihl 
Tommy, Collness, and Dandelion met on tho Kuwley Mile, ami a 
good race bolweeii the lii&L three ended in favour of Cauioiuboit 
by a neck, u like distanco separating Wild Tommy from ColinesM. 
The winner ran ve ry hibi iii tho Two Thousand, and, though not 
persevoed with iit ibo linish, wu^ evidently quite os good as« if 
not bwUev tliun, the majorily of Uio field, h’or the Newmarket 
Slakes only 8k vUirk uiid Lliu'is put in uu appeiuauco, ami Lcird 
Fahuouths unti^alcu sun of King Tom ciinteri'd away at his phni- 
tfure from Mr. Cruwfunl’B liors-c, who, it will be renioiubered, hmi 
Iwen suddenly made a leading fiiMiurile for iheTwo Thousand only 
a lew days before tho ructi. If Sk} hirk stands his prepamliou for tho 
Derby ho will be a worthy aiiUigonisU to rotrareh ; but there are 
threatening rumours ua to his abiUty to do tho work required of 
him, especially if the ground continues’ hard during tho next fort- 
night. It will bo a pity if anything .'ilumld lmp}H*u to Skylark; for 
he is, as i*ar as oulwaril ap|io.aranco goe.M, a thorough Derby home, 
and he Las proted hiuir'ch a worthy son of a worthy suv. 

Wo may just add alow words about the C'Jie?*ter Cup, which 
brought out a fair field of tin* class usually reprcsctuited in this 
contest. It is not every horen that can mauugo tho nierry-go-roniKl 
course at CheHlor, nor ovm owner who caivs to ri.A ,i valuable 
animal upon it, uor every joclu;y who e»tri‘s to run the chance of 
being knocked over tiio rails and having his neck broken. If only 
ou uccount ol'iho badiieas of the course, the dccliuo of tho Chester 
Cup would foil to oxcite sui priso or regret. The eighteen runners hu«t 
Wednesday included suveraL old bumh* at ('host or, such iix Freuiuan, 
Orgauist.and Prodigal. us well asTiuu o'Shanter, a fair handicap home 
lust sKMison, Grey rainier, Huai), Pageant, and a couple of throe-yeav^ 
olds of superior class, Jolm Day and Julia IVicbum. Thu handicap 
was, na usual, framed on a very mild iMtalo, especially fur tbo 
old liorses, and tho iive-yeur-olds in tho race carried midcir 8 fit. 
each, while the two aged homes, Frt^euiau mid PriKlig^, were 
only buvdoiwd with 8 st. 2 Ihs. and 8 at. 6 Lbs. respeotk^y. The 
former of this pair was within an ace of repeating luf vidory of 
last year (when he carried only 7 lbs. less than ot> this oconri^), 
but WHS just beaten by a short neck by Tam o'Hbaiitor, .^ko won 
the l.averpool Oup last summer with nbnut the saUio wmght 
allotted to him at Ohester. Grey Paltru^r and Pogesnt, souabs way 
behind , tho leading pair^ran a good race home for .thihd place, 
while the tbsma-yeai-oldfi were , nowhere. Indeed, if a tive-year- 
dd with 6'St. 11 Ihfi.^ and an aged hotee .with 8 fit, a Uis.— both of 
^ them, i% must he remenibored, previous winnein of large race.** - 
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cannot cliaporto of throe-yeor-olda, unaccustonunl to the couraoi with 
6 St. and 0 st. 2 lbs. on iheir backs, they must bo worth very littlo 
indeed. In some biindicaim the haiidicanper'e object would seom to 
l>e to weiprht the old horses out of the race altogether. That 
fault cannot bo imputed to those who take the Chester Cup in hand. 
Ihe old horses arc indulged by them to the utmost, and even the 
winner of the Cup one year is only raised in the weights 7 lbs. 
tlie next. e sbnuhl bo much surjirisod if, when the weiglits for 
tho Cesarowilch aud'CanibridgL'shiro couju out next Sept(»iub»T, it 
wore found that Duke of I’uriua and Hutton had only 7 lbs. extra 
each to carry on account of their victories in 1875, 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH VISITUILS TO TIIHX* 


SPHERE are some occasions when a tniveller, whctlicr his obser- 
vations aro profound or superficial, must possess a cuiUiin I 
advantage over those who road or review him. lie has actualh' 
looked on the ba/.m)rs, mountains, tLMupios, rivers, and inarms 
which he describes. But here w’e have nwork in which, in one re- 
spect, the .'uithor and bis critics stand on exactly the same footing. 

\ ory few Thuopf*aiis have seen any jMirt of Tibet, and only one 
JCngJishiuan Jias succeeded in reucliiiig its capital. AVhatcveV can 
be done by ojFicial diligenc*^, geographical research, comparison i»f 
the works ot British and luivign authors, and curorul editing, to 
make a volume on Tibet accurate, intiiresting, and suggestive, 
that has been done by Mr. Markham, liis voUiiiie is principally 
devoted to the reports of two Englishmen who managed to traverse 
a great deal of the country, tho iirst just a century ago, and the 
latter within living memory. Their accounts .'irc supplemented by 
.some ptipera of certain .lesuits and missiunaiics, and there is a long 
introductory chapter of 160 pages into which' Mr. Markham has 
skilfully jiHckod everything that could tlimw light on the ut- 
UMupU made to open up a region ulniost as liltlc known as 
the highlands of Central Africa. We an excellent 

geographical sketch ; a condimsed acoouiiL oi ilie religion of 
Tibet*, notices of Nopaul, Sikkim, and the Bliootaii l)uars; some 
fair illustmlions and imipa, old and new, and a summary ot the ‘ 
JOuglish and native explomtiona in which pioneers, ollirial 
ami unofRcial, for the ln.st huiuirtid years ha\« trual to owr- 
como the decided repugnance oyincod by llie Tibetan nnthoritios 
to reci[»rocity of tnide. Tim inaccunuues an! so trivial us to 
be sciu’cely wortli criticism} but wo think that Mr. 3 Iarliham has 
been so carried away bv hia zeal for geographical exploration as to 
oyorlook some of the political ditllculties that beset governors and 
viceroys when they attempt to bring isolnl<Ml potentates within the 
worhr.s congress, and to convince them that bayonets and mountain 
guns are not the infallihle accompauiuieiits of p.acli-.««iddk's, ponies, 
and piece-goods, in all that ho says of tho sagacity, the tiriimeKs, 
tho tact shown by Warren Ha.stiugs, who llic iiii’lier of I'ibetan 
exploration, W'o entirely agree. Jiut when he charges tho suc- 
cessors of that able blntesmiiii with “ imlill'erenco and neglect,” and 
with carrying 011 “disastrous waifl”not “waged for any broad 
imperial end, but on account of some petty srpiabble about 
boundaries,” ho forgets the essential conditions of our tenure of 
India, and ho undernites tho long series of coiupiest, war, and 
diplomacy, wliich after just n century has placed \is wljero we hope 
to remain. There can l>e no such thing really ns a “ jHitty 
squabble ” about tho btminhirv of any i^irtion of oiir Indian Empire 
from Chittagong or Tongboo on the ejist U) Ihe sands of 
Beloochistan on the north-wtst. A dispute as to the true ceiuvo 
of a river, or the right fill occupation of u juiigl> and pe.stilential 
. tract at the foot of the hills, must Ih! settled at once. Trade may 
wait. Questions of domiukin or authority caimot stand over. 

Boforo di-scussing tho i)«‘cnliaritioM of the two very diHeivnt 
travellers whose narratives imve now Ijoen brought to light by a 
combination of diligent research and rare good fortune, we may 
follow Mr. Markham through his nccoimt of the ad veiituiva in w liicli 
perseverance, endurance of hard.Hliip, skill in overcoming obstruc- 
tionB, and Rcutcne.s8 of observulion, have distinguished travellers 
of our own and otlier nations. A certain quaint Knlph Eitch, in 
1583, had evidently board of tho trade with I'i bet, but the honour 
of first reaching l!iha.«8a belongs to a Eriar Oderic of Bordonoiio, 
who got there sometime between 1316 and 1330. Threo centu- 
ries mterwards, Antonio Andreula, a Jesuit, penetrated to Die 
sources of the Cianges, and through Tibet reached China. 
The misaionnrie.s GruBbor and Dorville revers<*d this order 
of travel, and arrived at Agra, from l^ekin, in 214 days, 
»t)ending two months at lihasea in the interval. Then camo 
Hiiolber Jesuit, Era Desideri, who, with a companion, went from 
Ijtih to Lhassa, and was recalled by the Popo. Tliis was in 1729. 
Ilo WHS ^ceedod by Orazio Della Penua m 1780, who managed 
to esUthlish a mission at the capital, which subsisted for a quainter 
of a century. Alter this came the conquest of Nopal by the 
Goorkhas, who evwlled the Xowars, and an invasion of the little 
state of Koch or Kuch Debar by the Bhutaneso afforded IJostings 
a legirimate pretext for interference and for tho eventual despatch of 
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a mission to Tibet. Hence arose the expeditions of Bogle and 
Turner, tho latter of whom was acoompaniod by two others, 
IJeuteiiant Davis and I>r. Saunders. Mr. Mturkbam is, we repeat, 
needlessly sovi^ro on the suciMj^ors of Tlnsiings tor not following up 
the conifiiercial policy of thoir distingiiiehed predecessor. But ho 
knows quite enough of Indian history to remembor some of the 
ditticulties. internal and external, which are generally thought to 
have allbrded .scope enough for the talents of Oornwallw, Wellesley, 
and Minto, to say nothing of later Viceroys. The reorganization 
of the whole OiVil Service, tho establi.shment of execiitivo and 
judicial courts over large provinces, two campaigns agitinst Tippoo, 
w'ars in Dpper India, and tho Java expedition, sulliciently e.v- 
plain why those three atattisnicu postponed developing a com- 
merce in" which the natural impediments were enormous and 
tlie results .coinparativ(dy small With much better taste does 
Mr. Markham select for his praises such bcholais as Osoma do 
Kuro.s and Mr. Brian Hodgson, our Kesidont at Katmandhu for 
nearly tweniy-hve year.s. And he ascribis more merit than’ we 
fivl inclined to give to Dr. Cnm}>boll, for many years Superintendent 
of Darjetding. Wo endorse bis praises of J )i*. i looker, ami his 
nieiition of natives, who are coiuiuoiily known as Gohmcl Walker’s 
and Oidonid iMonlgfiinerie’s Pundits. Their adroitnc.«s and 
yers iliJily decoiveil Tihetiin sentinels, and cjuried them to Sbigatze, 
Toshu Lunilx), (iiaiisii, and Lhaasa in the garb of traders and 
Vakils. It would bo )K)pcli‘s.s for an Englishman to attempt 
such disguises, i>r to 

I>ut on tl)i> woeil.H of Poiniui<*, 

Or, n.i I'VanrisiMn, think to pn-jd tlUgniscil. 


Tb<! odd thiitg about. the>c Pundits is that in this volume they 
have no n.imes. Like Jean Valjcau at the galleys, in Lt‘S 
Miserable.*^ thoir iileutily is lo.st and they become mere ciphers. 
One man in A, unollior B, and a third is (J, A fourth is 
designated as No. 9. Oriental titles and names may 1 ki a source 
o( j «Tplexitv and Inaiblo; but wo «lo think that men wh 9 have 
niu tho risk of iinprisonnicnt and, po.s.'*ibly, death, w'ho have 
cru.H«ed srmwy pas-se.s nearly 19,000 loet iu ht?ight, who have 
been .stripped of every tiling by robber.s, and who, in spite of 
the diingt‘r of detection fit tho bands i»f a suspicious priesthood, 
have luunaged to collect and n'Cord a (puintiry of interesting par- 
ticulars, ouglit not to be ticketed like cattle at a prize show or 
valuables at a sale. iSuch nieji are the worthy successors of 
Purungir (lossin, who, 11 hundied yeais ngo, rodo races on tho 
jiiiU'ch willi Bogle, wrote an intei‘o.^ting report of the death of the 
Teshu Lanui, and reprewut(*d us iis Diplomatic Agent at tho 
Jilmlan UouiT, iil’ler tho (h*purtiire. of his J’ingli^h bUjieriors. 

The ijitcrest of tliw work rentio.s iu Boglo and Manning. 
Hustings, like every (i«)vernor-General of e.xtruordinary capacity, 
not only achieved success hinisclf, but developed it in oiliers. llo 
was sagacious to detect and employ young men of nervo and 
char.ieter in diilieiiii and dangiToiis posLs. Koberl Lindsay at 
JSyiliet, Cleveland at Dhaugulpuiv, Alcxamh.r J*iIliott on tho 
NagjMHB mission, Bogle in the Jiimalayan p ..eses, all received that 
support and encouragement which in* our liiui! produced mon of 
tho sehooks of l)jillnm.'?ie or PalmorstM:. Bogle’s uarrativo sueuiH 
to have been l«jst or di‘\ .jureil by whilt* unis at Calcutta. Eortu- 
nalely, 11 copy of his journal with bundles of luivalo cori’esporid- 
onoo was placed in Mr. MiU'ifhani\s hund.s by a lady w'lio repre- 
sents the family, that of the Bogles of Daldowie on the Clyde. 
After giadualing iu the Ih'veuuo department. Bogle was sent 
to BhuUiu uml libot iu 1774. The result, as displayed 
in Iheso puper.s, fully jastitied the seli'Otioii of tho Uoverno^ 
(icneral. Bogie seems to have posse.ssed exactly tho qualities 
^ely ^ to .succeed on such a venture. Hcotch caution in deal- 
ing with treacherous or deceitful Orientals} physical strength, 
hardihood, and iudilference to exposure ; that indeliuuble power 
of disarming sii.-^picion, conciliaLiug regard, and overcoimog pre- 
judice, which Indian military and civil servants have so emi- 
iieiilly di.^played ; a hearty liking for his work } a quick eye for 
iiaturnl scenery, as well as for social peculiarities — none of tlieso 
qualities Were vvanting in tho Eiivov, and ho hod aoquirod 
a style vyhich, if not that of a higfily cultivated scholar, is 
clear, forcible, and corroct. lb? Heeins to liavo been absent nearly 
a year, live month.'* of which were pleasantly spent at the 
pjiluco of Tt'shii Jiamn at Tcsliu Luinijo. llo also stayed at 
TabsiHudoii, the capital of Bhutan, at Dusheripgay, and at 
a libetaii country siuit. Nothing but the jealousy of a 
high functionary, termed tho Gcsiib Uiniboch6, prevented hia 
wijiding up Ins story with a description of Lhasaa, Tho 
English envoy and the Tibtdan ruler seem, however, to have 
I»rted with a sinceiu regard for each other, which was justi- 
tied by the good sense ot the one and the eiuiple atid^ 
nmiablH disposition of tho Iauio. Much that is new and as in- 
teiustingas M. Hues work will bo found in the two hundred pages 
reserved for Ifoglo and his correspondence with , the Governor^ 
General. We have only worn for a few details. Bogle sliowed 
himself just halt a century ahead of his age in condemning the 
practice of 8uttee us degrading and harharous^ Tho Bhutanose, he 
remarked, knew of no such custom, which he left behind hii^ith 
the mild. Jlindos of tho plains. He was entirely against the occu* 
nation of Bbootan, or any military expeditious into Lhassa. When 
ho dio^ with tlie Lama he was Seated to some excellent mutton, 
dried fruits from China and Kashmir, treacle cokes, ami ** platlea 
biscuits^ When asked to speak Koglisb, he repeated some yeieee of 
Qiay s £le^ On another ocoasion, in order to deeorihe w bleak 
and desolate aspect of Tibet between Parbtox».sni| 
he could find no lines more epprcfrfate than, ttiose addretaea to 
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tniitQs ami pursoita. It is coriouB that in an aarly lUftide 
on Grcok matbamatii^ )id made a remark on the daD|feTB of 
omniscience ‘which precisely anticipatesi though in a leea epi* 
grammatie form, the £uailiar remai'k made by %dney Smith on 
moweU himself:-* 

Eratosthenes wna a coteinporary of tbo ^clliAn fnathemAtieians, and was 
a romarkaUlo iuBtaneo of great aiHinircniAnts in very different branches uf 
knoirledgo. lie is generally called by the ancients KratoMtlMues the 
grammaiilan or philologer ( and though he couiea under our notice as a great 
geomeier und aairoBomer, he was uiso a |>oet and nu luitiquiin*. ttis 
Mddom that one person aMempts to innstor so ninny Kubjeot.s without in- 
curring thechorgO'and purliaiis the clangor of being bU|Hn-tlciul. 

Bat it is only fair to cttll to mind tho gnivor tcstixuouy of Sir 
Mlohn Hersohol oa this matter of I)r, WbewtiUa omuiscicnco : — 

A more wonderful vsrieiy tmrl aniomit of knowlo.dge in nlniont evory de- 
partment of human inquiry was )»«rhn|M never iu the &aaic interval ut tiuie 
accainulated by any man. 

Besides dealing fully with tho published w<n*ks, the cMlitor intro- 
duces us in more or less detail to various unpublished pieces loiuid 
amongst Dr.Whoweli’s papers. The most iiileirslitig ul those isascieti- 
titic ejctmvaganee belonging to the time of the controversy wliich 
waa excitedly the essay on the “ riurality of Worlds.” lie veiling 
the usual order of such Uoiions, it sets iorth the udvontures of a 
moon-man who has found his way to the carl h, purporting to 
have been related by him to a Eiiro;i>ean traveller iu the i^iast, and 
by the traveller reported to the civiiizcMi world. It is not lees iu- 
>teresting Ihau otlior iictlons of the siium kind vxliicli havobecotnu 
popular in hiter } ears, and the physics of it arenas cjne would 
expect, much more phiusible. W hy it was left unpublished dues 
nut appear; but Mr. Todhunter baa done well to liriiig it, though 
tardily, to the light. We caunot equally commend his judgment 
in printing several {Miges of stray notes aud fragments in proso ami 
verse which are of little interest in themselves and con c.evtainly 
.add nothing to Dr. Whowell's reputation, ^omo of the critic^ 
xwteft that occur among these are sui'prising. Take, for instance, 
this on Lamb': — 

Klia (Essay's by Clu lainib). IngcniouM, nnd .^hewing h kind atid good- 
hatnouied Uihpotiition in niuuy pU('e.s; but conceiied and hlrained. The 
siugular nsrrownesA of Uih inaterialM and mode of sp<M;ub*tion lorcvH tuia to 
follow out hU tho phtiuwological. inorHl, and mctapliNhii al reUtionn of hu 
subject iu the narrow iicld which his habits ot cumLtiuatiou and observation 
glvo him. 

•One or two pood things are reproduced from occasional and now 
forgotten pieooe in the course of the volume. Tliu following 
4ippropriato anecdote oocm's in a jiaper on the T.^e of Deiiiiitious 
.oontnhuted to tlie Philological Museum in 18^3 . — 

Atoueof tho meeiiugs of the (leologioBi »So('i« ty ..i' ix>iidon, a momuir 
was read on ** Thn Orten iS’anc/,” hy uu ctiiiuuut member of the {Society. At 
thuke meetings, tho reiuhnke are followed by oral diticus^ious, utnudly eon- 
•dttotccl with a rare mixture of jicuteiiess nnd good bnedinir. On the deeli*' 
alon just mentioned, a distiiiguislicd geologist, well known lK>th for the 
extant of his knowledge and tbo fustidiousiiesH of hu tn.'tte, .slotted that he 
hod three objeotions to the uf the pajier : f'lrdt, to the article 'JYte, 

ahioe there are several green hands; seuoinl to the adjccuve eirice 

the stratum spoken of is more euinmonly red ; (bird to tJiu /tuberaiitivo 
SiiHtf, beeawio in luauy CiiHos it is moie caharcous than siliceous. Tho 
subtlety of tliis criticism was up]ilauilcd : but the itamo stbl koepH its 
grouuo, and is to this day a good and hHrvioenb o iiaiue. iimsuiuch lui it is 
univenuiily uudentrmd to dosiguato certain members in u kuowuaud widely 
exteuded series of strata. 

As a rule, Mr. Todhunter confines himself sevei'cly to ids biblio- 
graphioal duties. Onoo or twice, however, his own fcelluga on 
(lartieular subjects break tbiuugh. The Lite Mrister of Trinity' hud, 
ns is well known, a great fancy for Lngiish he-vamehTs, und was 
4ilways making experiments iu that metre. A chapter is accordingly 
^vau to this subject, but the editor exprciiue.*) a pretty posi- 
tive dissent from Dr. Whowell's views, lie hums up with justice 
the objections to English hexameters, which appear to im as well 
os to him Butficiently decisive. Wo are loss able to follow him 
when from- Whcwoirs Philosophy of Science he goes otf, not 
merely to mention Johu Qroto's BxploraLw Philonophuja (which so 
far is«rslevant enough, ns Dr. WheweU's work is tlicre discussed), 
■but *10 volaoteer some geuenil criticism on it, aud in paiticular to 
suggest tliat Pixifsesor Orote overrated Peii'icrs institutes of Meta- 
;pbyBie, which are, in Mr. Todhuntor's uiniiiuii, only a edever 
aeadeoaiciil oxeroiseb >iow Mr. Todhunter is by profession a 
inutheEDatiGian, and not a luotaphysician, and ho is not bound to 
Jaiotv Fenrter*s work at all ; but he need not liuvo sooken about it 
wiihout knowing that tho opinion entortaioed of it by most com- 
jpetoat jttdgci^ including two or three whose general philosophy was 
quite opposed to ferrierb, has been an extremely difierent one. 

' We paes on to the volume of Dr. Wbewell’s letters, which cover 
a apace of something more than half a contnrr. A postecidpt to the 
itrsi of them (April i^H) throws in as the last (lieco of news that 
** JMbylon is fnllea, that mighty city. The Albes entered Paris 
by capitulation on the 30fth. ’ A peaceable and private entry into 
Paris, intended by the writer a few yeaia»li|ter, wue out short by a 
coUisiutt in the Chmciel, where the 3iaoket>ihe travellers had em^ 
barkMl in fmiudered with all their li^gage. Littlo touches like 
this bring home the dilferenco of the times more strongly than the 
rsterenccs to greater matters. Apart from the interest given to 
them by mere -dkitance, the lettenof the earlier years are in thel]^• 
selves the most lively nnd interesting part of the series. They 
show us the drst fieshness and ttexibuity of a powerful mind 
whhdii although it remained large and comprehensive to the last, 
dld'neveithidbBs -settle in latter oafs, asdndoed commonly happens, 
eriigipt with-tt few men of surpassing, genius.or singular badness 
of tBitip<uy into a certain rigidity. At idl times, hovveveri vmetlwf . ^ 


earlier or later, lUeie rikns. thvongh the 

in his correspondenoe-the saDte ceastiant etndn aaiiiit|0aoallni^ 
and, one may add, without' olaiming any , undue pifMiiilheBoe ftw 
Oambridge, of that' culture as futpeciMly-pAilsauddatlb 
method of his own Umvevsityi wmeh loves to deal- with seiance as 
I not sharply distinguished from conimcm sense, but as being a devc^. 
lopmont of it. Not only was Whewell a man of Boieiifle,.lmt hi 4 
science was distinctly of England and of Cambridge. Underthe date 
1829 we tind an amusing passage on the vugaritie of sene Cferxnaa 
6 ^u;culation , 

TlipNS Germans are undoubtetily stmngo hands at'svfltSflKaisJtiiig. I 
met with A fcUotv- tho other day who had lamle asystenrof what hd caUad 
' IKotomy, by which ho oxiilairwd how the oiciuoutA of time In. a r man's lids 
nnd Hpaoc m tlm surface of the earth hud 11 inurvcUmiN anidugy with one 
imuther. You w'ould not think it worth while to attend to the details of 
thi-s wonderful tliei»ry, hut tlie man (a very grave profhssor* at liooir) de- 
clared to me coiiiidciitiuliy that ho considered it ns great S'disaavery ns tbe^ 
Copernican HyHt«m>*~piw‘itied, lie aalil, it he true, of which X cannot -ckmlW. 
Aiiofhor tnnn Jium got a jirojeet to determine whether the moon ia* inhabited 
by rationiU creatures ; which is of this kind. You unmt build a huge wall 
ou Salisbuiy'’ Thiiii in t)u* hhape of the .}7th jirojxKsition of Euclid. If thb 
lunuriuna are rational tlicy uiuxt hy thia time hfiV'O made out a system of 
geometry, w'hieh must i)»**thi* sanuj wherever reason is. Thsy will see your 
ilisgraiu. J'hcy will answer you by building something eJMe, I suppose the 
48th prc>posiLiou. 1 think i .sliall go and beu this Icarued ThSbsa, who lives 
at Munich. 

In alitor of 1831 to Mr. Jonoa aro somo excellent remarks on 
sisiontilic method, and tho imyiussibility of learning, it iu general 
terms wiiliout ('xninples. If there any pracliual inference to 
be drawn from the nature of true philosophy, it is this, that general 
propositions can no otherwise be uudemtotxl than by under- 
standing the iimUinccs they include.” Wo regret that we have 
not Hi)ac6 to exti-Hct tho whole paragraph in which this 
most true saying occurs. Among other matters of psctioohir 
interest in this volume, we may mention the various reierencea to 
the intnxluction of analytical methods in Oambridge maihetoatics, 
and other cb.angcs in the current studies aud opinions of thff place ; 
tho letters to Lyell and Faraday on seientitio nomenolaiure, where 
wo see Wheweil actually coining tlie now fam'iliar geological terms 
of voocmt mhtciine, ;)/ioocne; and several letters to Sir James 
Stephen in the autumu of 1853 on the special sulnect of Die 
Flnridity of Worlds. There is not much pditical allusion, but 
such as "there is shows a gradual change from Whig to OonsmTa- 
tivo tenets, of the kind that might almost have been predicted iu 
AVhewell’s position and circumstances. In 1820 he speaks of the 
conduct of the Government with the sarcasm of ardent aiul liberal 
youth ; in 1838 h<> /scouts tho Westminster lieviewera as ** destruc- 
tives and.utililATUinB ” ; and in 1851 he holds Free-trado to be a pal- 
pable fallacy. There is a mistake in one letter which iimsl be noticed 
oecauMV it is very common, and every repetition, especially by a 
man of learning and acconiplishmeut, odds to the i>revalent error. 
Jn writing tOxMurchison of the British Association, and of his own 
iiitonded farcw'oll to natural science, Dr, Whewell fell into the 
current iniaq uotation of the last words of Lyoitias us ‘‘ fresh Jields 
and pastures nuw.” 


THE GULF OF LYONS.* 

M ClIAIlLES l^EXTUMUO is an engineer (dcs Fonts et 
• Clmubsees) with a strong uste for the study of an- 
tiquities, and a habit of collecting facts. Having passed the Jiappiest 
time of his life on the shores of the Gulf of Lyons, luid having 
always takcu the Htrungest inlerost in that very curious and 
remarkable country', he has Icarued a great deal more about it 
than the isicsiug tourist could possibly learn, and' so it 'wos that 
tho materials tor tho present volume have slowly accumulated in 
his mind. It is cAhy to see how all the ditfbrent studies pursued 
by the author, b(/lh in his profesbional capacity ns an engineer nnd 
iiuprofessiomdly as an archeoologist, have combined to produce a 
work which has grown as iiaturallv na the fruit upon a tree. 
Every critic knows that tho really valuable books are those which 
grow in this way out of the author's life, out of his studies and 
his experience combined, whilst tho worthless books are generally 
i those which have been systematically uiunutactured. The volume 
I before us is a curious combination of .science, history, and legend. 

I It is both Aontimental and practical ; sentimoutal, not iu auy bad 
I sense, but because the author evidently has strong sentiments of 
alfection for the country lie talks about, and for tho l^nds which 
he believes ; practical, because ho always has on cj’o to what can 
be done, or could bu done, or has been done, by huinan edbvt to 
alter its natural conditions. 

Of all books of geography none are so interesting as thoae which 
deal with some very circumscribed extent of iarritoxy, thoroughly 
explored h? the author, and known to him in all its minutest 
details. Tnere is on art in reading such books which is nocessoty 
to the full enjoyment of them. The great thing is tot tho reader tb 
get hinisolf into such a state of mind that ho can shat out every- 
thing. else, and bo si^riously intorosted Cot> the time in a littlo 
piece of the earth's surface. This ought not to be dimcult ^ in the 
present cose^ for tho country about the mouths of the Khdne 
18 one of the most interesting in Eur(^, and,hltbm^ sq ihiuiy 
traveOers pass throi^h Mktsoilic^, it is surprisinghow mtle is geno- 
raily known about it. The reason of this.is that the interest of ^0 
region in question is isoientiiio or hutnrieidf but nnt'pleturea^^ 

* Z># viltis morits du gM tk JHUmnis, Jtutieimik 
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Iha of tho Itb6ne io not a plaaaant land, and tbarafore noi^ 
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fot his ploasure. Ajrtists seldom feol much attraeted to a. desert; 
so they core nothing for the Khdne after Aidos, and get on to 
Mentone and Monaco as fast na they can. ^ The only tonHst tvbo 
ia likely to give any serious attention to thia region is oHhor the 
^ientiflo or the historicnJ tourist ; but, to make the enjoyment of 
it complete, the two characters ought to he nnitod in one person. 
It woiud he better, for the enjoyment of ewch an y^\y county, 
that the explorer riiould not lie too much of an artist, or else he 
would very likely get out of patience with it, and leave it hoforc 
his work was thoroughly done. All these posilive and n^ativo 
conations are unit^ in M. Lenthiiric. Ho is scieutincally 
educated, and has what the French call le sens hislorique ” very 
strongly devdoped. At the same time, altliough ho shows some 
taste and judgment, we believe that his artistic perceptions ure 
not keen enough to produce any strong ropugnancea. Uis style is 
mdahleihut aliUleneavV; like the well-known archeological atvla. 
It has no charm except too truthfulness and honesty of the writer 
and his desire to convey clearly to the reader the best inforiuatioii 
that he can offer. 

The plan of the book is orderly and simple. Tiie author begins 
in his Premia Partie** by studying tbo formation of shores and 
deltas geologically, with reference specially to the shon^ of the 
Qulf of Lyons and tiie delta of the Ilh6ne. In the i^condo 
Pariie’* he becomes more historical and more minutely topographic 
at the same time, travelling very carefully over the whole of the 
ground, and tolling us a great deal which is not to ho loaruod from 
ordinary travellers or guide-books. We ought perhaps to ohseiwo 
tWt M. Lonthdric is an ardent Homan Cathmic, and therefore 
much more disposed than wo should be to accept religious tradi- 
tions, which, if they were only true history, would unquestionably 
add ^eatly to the interest of certain localities. At the conclusioa 
of the work the author devotes n chapter to the decadence and 
regeneration of the region ho has been describing, and then come 
nineteen documents of various kinds which ho prints ns “ pieces 
justilicatWes.” T'ho book is illustrated by tU'tecu maps and plans, 
the only objection to which is that they are too excluhively 
antiquarian. Tbo first map, for example, is a Carte du littoral 
aucieu du golfc de Lyon'’ — that is, a map of the Oulf in the days 
of the ancient Romans, while tbei-o is uo such thing in the wholq 
volume as a map of the Half iu its presout state. Out of the fifteen 
maps and plans ten are antiquarian. 

The Khdno is described Rummarily iu the first part of the work. 
It is the most important river, iifter the hiilo, Tvbich falls into the 
Mediturranoun, and it is the swiftest river iu Kurope. Its total 
length is 840 kilometres. It becomes ** llottable " at Bellcgarde, 
which means tliat from that point it is used for iloating logs of 
wood. A French river is ** llottable ” from the place where kigs 
of wood will ho carried down the stieaiu, and it is ** navigable 
from the place where it can be used by canal-boats. Tho llhono 
is not classed as a navigable river till it reaches Lyons, but 
after that placaq being enriched by its niurriago with tho* 8a6iio, it 
is good even for steam navigatiou all the way to Maiseilles. There 
ore a few rapids, but the ordinary swiftness of tlie current between 
Lyons and Beaucaire is from one and a half metre to two anil a 
half metres a second iu tho iuiliiiary state of the waters, though in 
Hood-time it often exceeds four metres per second. If these 
measured are accurate, we may say that on on average the ordinary 
current of tho Khdue will be about one hundred and twenty ynrdu 
a minute, or more than four miles an hour, wliilst in many placm 
it will reach five miles, aud in tho rapids proliably a deal 
more. This is certainly much above the usualaverage of navigable 
rivers. Luring the whole of its course botw'eeh Lvons and 
Bcaucaire the Rhfine rolls gravel and pebbles wliicli become 
smaller os they approach tho sea. Between Beauf:aiie aud Arles 
4he gravel is finally reduced to tho condition of mud or tlno sand. 


Tlids is a good first siatemeot of ihe case; hot tho aulito ^ 

io qualify it by oltserving that there are many taetanCiW 
kind where islands artv formed anfdogous to'tiiose of titm. 


In this part of its course tho stream becomes almost as level as a 
lake. At Arles its surface is UtUe more than one metm above the 
surface of the sea, and yet it has still a course of 50,000 metres 
before it. The width of the river becomes very gi'cat,- in some 
plaqea several miles. In this region the Rhone deposits the burden 
it 1ms brought down from the upper country, and here it forms 
iriots whi^i are constantly changing. Them is also one great 
.island which divides the river in two, and forms the delta. M. 
l^tluSric is very <dear in his explaDatioiiof tho diileronce between 
rivers with de^s, dhch ns tiio ^ile and the Rhone, aud rivers 
with cstuaiiss, such os the Thames and tho Beiue, a ditrerenco 
which isattiihutahle to the piesenoe or absence of tides 

C'est S I’aDiion ds la mer seule qu'il fiwt attribusr cetta didVrsnes riiUical« 
sntre les formes des cniboechured. Lee ostuAirue lee plus piofinutY sairou* 
vent sar IflS efites Oh rinflucueo da flux et du reflux t»t la plim eeunUde ; 
robUtdratkm d#s embouoburee n’u lieu, au contridre, que done lee mere sans 
tmunfo. 

On oeofloit, on sjO^ que loreque ke limone et ks isbks de fond eiitratnde 
par le eodniatdu fleuve yeneontreut la juosee dee esux tnnquUUe d'uno 
'flwr iatdfiSRie« il» se ddpoeeDtimtnddiatemoiktetfoniieBt unbounriei d’aQa- 
tfime la ibnue d’^uae oourbe dent la oonvealtd set natuieUenient 

tenniM vere briuer. Co ddpdt eet plus ou moim xiiiiissidpor>le mouvsroent 
dee Vegnoi; mais U ftuit par aitrindie une certains fiaitd, so ddvelonpe et 
Ibnne^o ue qnl diviso le eourant du flenve en deux f teUo cot I’erigine du 
'Mi*. 

Lmae,aweonM«e,dafoitei{fmmk8,;i^^ fidt^gsafler leseanx 
« fieuvs ear Wia dtimmceaslddraible'cn Mnoat; MemlHuit par la votrake 
iwiiiiax esadopStfl 

Aitttte et, trsnipoitdi ensnite par ks oourants littoranx, vosnieo. ijerdrc dans 
idle unifies orwttdes ee oeneonrir au ddyideppeiiisnt de bancs do sAhlo, k 
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estuaries. In all tidelesa seas the mouths of rivers dbslriy mstttk 
bk, in priociple, that of the Rhdne* Having led* us to this pQM> 
tho author goes on to compare the Ihreo pitneipal deltas of iho 
Mediterranean. 

Tho sand^ beach of the Qulf of luyopshnaairalmciakfegular elope 
io the sea of one in a hundred, and tho actloaof the waves fonus^t 
rib of sand all along thecoas^ which M. EliedeBeaiuaontMdlathe 
cordon UttwaL This is the Ime winch divides land from sea, buta 
line contmually modified. It is to this (tordm littoral ..tm. Jf. 
Lenthdric attributes the formation of the lagnaee near the ehoip, f 
which were all origiDollv shallow bays, and were aftervi^eafifia- 
rated from the sea'by ridges of sand formed by cumnte rupnwg 
parallel with the coast, llio Khdno brings every year an enemona 
quantity of sediment down to its delta and its mouths, a quantity 
estimated by an engineer, M« Surell, at 17,0001,000 of culnc/fnefiree. 
Our author justly observes that axinies of workmen would beie- 
quiFod to poribrm tho same labour. The lend at the hugermottSk 
of the Rhone advances into the sea at tbo rate of fifty metose ^a 
year. 

M. Lontht^rio affirms, what we have always supposed, that Iheee 
I is not the slightest coimoxion between the afanB of ihe Otdf 4 f 
I Lyons and that of the city at the iunction of the Sadne and tiie 
RhOne. In old texts it is gennnlly called sthas GttUkw; but.ia 
the fourteenth cent not wHer— a few writers began to call It 
sitim licaniBy the Quit* of tlie Lion, which has nothing to do with 
Lugduniuu, Inyons. Bmoe have supposed that the iMHiDe appeir 
lation was due to the fury of the winds and waves in the 
which made mariners compare it to die most terrible animal UHiyr 
know. 

I llfurdly anything is really known of the euriy PhcBiiidaa settleva 
on tho coast abuat ^farseilles. They oro said to have set up 
diflerent trading cHUhliBhoients about looo B.c.,Mar6rillD0 amofigst 
the rest \ hut we got nearer to authentic history when thoPholMai 
colony comes and estahlisbcs itsolf aliout 6^ 11.0. and expaiida 
rapidly, doing a couBidcrsblo trade with tho interior. TIuMiie 
Grtiek Bottlers coined money much better than the local pO|^* 
hitions, aud tlioir coins arc hUII contmually found in the xntemr 
of France. It is suppoiscd that the remarkable beauty of the 
women of the lower eJasRes in Rome of the most southern of tho 
tow'ns on the Rhuno is duo to their Greek ancestors; andin^tW 
humblest arts, such as pottery, there are traditions still pmeds^ 
which hiivo descended uninterruptedly from tho Gieela. The 
Itoman influonccs in the Gulf of inyons are of course much meee 
visible, especially in their architectuxi;. This brings ns'taa veiy 
pretty example of antiquarian ingenuity. Given the ftagmeiitrhf 
a wail, how are wo to c^ilcnLate from it the population of a rify"? 
M. iHonthdric mnnages this, *at least approximately, as foUbws. 
The citv is Nnrbonuc, and ho wisbes to tted nut how* many uiba 1 fi« 
tants there were in tho old Roman city of NarbcHMaiiimB. tte 
way he sets about it is as follows. Are there any remains of tha 
theatre h Hardly any ; all that is known of tho Roman theatraia 
that it was situnied hear tho present cathedral, on tho site of tkjo 
old cloister of Saint- Just, where, in the cellars of some modem 
houses, are still to bo seen tbo vaulted arches which suppOYted'^tibo 
higher seute. Are there more complete remains of the .aiaphi- 
theatre? Yes, there sre a few fragments of ito exterior WiB. 
From tho direction of theso it is ew to recover, geometaricsilly,. 
the exact shapo of tho complete oval. Referriug then to otlwr 
known ainphitheatrcB still in good profierratiem, M. Leiith#rioeHify 
estimates the number of people who could find pkoas in that of 
Isarbonne. The proportiou betwe(!U Iho number of people wAnleh 
a Roman amphitheatre would hold and the number of inhab&tsttte 
in the town where it was situated is also pretty wril known. 
That of Kimes is large enough to contain 25,000 spectators. 
Lenthit^ric atfirms that the city never had mora than 50t^o<90 in- 
habitants. Tho amphitheate:o at Arles contained 26,000 qpee- 
tators, the llu^Lre there contained 16.000. flay4b,ooo between tlM 


and M. JiCUtbi^Tic says it is very doubtful whether the whole popn- 
lation of Arles ever got beyona 80,000. After mentioning several 
other placcH, ho comes to tho conclusion that the proportion 
ohserved in Roman cities was as two to one between the population 
aud the number of people who could sit down at once in all tho* 
i great public places of amusement added together. This would 
give a population for Narbdnne of something over 5o/x)o, eaicu- 
ktiug by the amphitheatre ; but os there was a theatre alsoi tko 
general total may have been about 70,000. 

Tho author, gives a very interestlDg chanter to tho atraoge Qtilo 
city of Aigueamortos, which is aurroundea by wells of tbo tun^^of 
the Orusadec^ still iu perfect preservation, and would bo tbesiiateMt 
for this reason only, one of the greate^ aichoiological curiott^a^^ 
Europe ; but its geographioal situatiou addogroatjly to the otiailga- 
ues^ of the place, though not, we obould itnagine, to.ite chariiui#a 
a.pj»iaaaentresidonco. The towaU aii»tniind«d iw 
plra, upon which tho great, marshes and lakes and &o''lM4n^»flrof 
ooad that form the cutAms Zfttermi,ar ora drawn aa if ^ 
nmy ho well seed; from, its k)% towers. In th0 ,jW' 

Bknne oovopod ell this' ep$op snd washed the ve^ df iho 
old town alLrouqdigivii^ it e^ctiy the appsiurinda :6|. a vast 
medimvaltortroasriitoff directly' fro the sea. /Itvthimiaeomsd 
aomsthing otits ttmmiwl.iippesranefl^;i^ 
ages the country around it waa more fi^uentiy^lRdtoieu^ it 
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18 now, and the were both deeper and vaster than they are at 
the preeont day. In those days there was no port at Aij^uet^ortea, 
but the ships could coiue within nliout three wiles ol' thi town. 
In the present day it has a port, which is accesnible by 
channel for small vessels; but it hos no commerce, beinuar only 
visited by about three thousand tons of shippinpr annuallv, Chiefly 
small Spanish orauj^fe boats from the Balearic Islatnda. 'inhere is a 
good deal of lishinp: at Ai{rue 3 morle.H by weans of a fleet of forty 
hirge lateeners. The marshes in the neighbourhood yield a sur^ 
prising quantity of salt; no less than sixty thousand tons 
annually. 

M. Lentheric sap that the walls niid towel’s of Aiguesmortes 
have been wore perfectly pr(?served 1 luin any others in lOurope of 
the same age, and perhaps tjvcn than iiny ollicrs in I he world, hav- 
ing escaped the iloublo daugera of dcstnicrioii and nstt)riition. 
At Narbonne Francis I. the I toman lomplcs, ainphilboalrcs, 
Ac., HP a quarry for the Imilding of liis new walls, and th(‘>«e W'ulls 
in their luru are now being destroyed at several diOeivnt points. 
M. Lentheric remarks, with reason, tliat In Franco people have 
gone from the exlrenie of dcstructi\erjess lo iln* other equally dan- 
gerous extreme of cxccstivo rest oral inn. At Aigucsiiiorl<‘s the 
fortiilcalions of Philippe le llurdi lemiiiii just as he left them. 
They form almost a perfect qiiadraugle, with fifteen toNvers and 
nine gates. The plan of tliis great lortii'ss is that uHually adi>pted 
by the Crusaders m tSyria and all the, h^aat. Tho walls are tun- 
battled, but not inachicolatcd, and are construclod of large stones 
with bosses on them. There is a very cloft^ resemblance betwetm 
Aiguosmortes and the Antioch of the thirtetmth ceutury, as M. 
Lenth^ric makes clear by an engraving from a manuseript of that 
time. All round Aiguiisinortes is nothing but a solitude mid a 
desert. The coimlry is flat ; there aro few trees : — 


La fompague d*AijL^ieRiiiorto8 ot tfnno iiifomparaliUi lf<t tuarnis 

<|iii oouvrent le wl i* perte (Jc* muj frangent rhorizon, dnnt les ligiirs sunt 
brouillttrs par dta ctVets ile mirage lussi/. nwifiis. I.e sol, jtenetrd tie sil 
marin, ne unnne iiaiRsnuee qifa tics plnntca fiTnes, aux ffuilles gia.sses hmx 
flours inuoloroa, tics jones, Ue^ souiKh, dun sfulicomos, Onuiilh^ V*' yt la de 
<]uelques lis inurins. Lii teirc vegetnie nVxi^tt• pas < nc««tv, ft il faiulra 
peut'Otra do8 sitelos pour que la cult are prenne possesfitm ties Ims fimds tie 
Hca dtongs itauinMrc‘.s, dernU're.s lagunes d'liiie mer disp/inip. T.fs lilnnehea 
mouettes ct Ics fliiinnnt.H roses, si nombreux en ICgypte, auiment seuls la sur- 
face dc CM inimrnses flnqiu*.s iVeau, sur les rives dcMpielb's <m voit ern»r 
silencieuHemcnt dei troiipeaux noinades tie taiirenux iioivs ot de rlievnux 
camurguM, qui tmt conserve I'allurc sarrusine de bsirs um Otre rauioncs i>ar 
Ice croiads. 


M. Lentli«5ric giv<»s a remarkable doacriptiou of 1-iCs Saiates 
Marios/* which consists at tho prestuit day of ’vn old otlilitv, linlf 
fortrosfl, half cathedral, with a few wrclciied iwcllings groujusl 
about it. He Hays that [H*vhapa in jill tb(M| .':,d there is nol a 
place with a poorer appearance, but to liim it sccnis one of the 
richest in aacred associations, for ht< fully IxOicvcs the legend tluii 
the family from Bethany landed hero about the year 40 A.n. to 
escajM) the poraecutions which had already uttacked the early 
Ohinstians. These holy emigrfliitrf wt^ro tlie sister of the Virgin, 
ihe wolJier of Janies the Less, and th»t mother of tho apoatlos 
James and John. They were ueconipanied by a poor servant 
named Sara, wdio has since beeonio the patron of wanderers in tho 
Onmargue. I^azarus, the resuscitated, was with them, so was 
Martha, and ^lary Magdalene. Lazarus wont to Idarseillcs, Martha 
to Tarascon, Mary Magdalene to Sainle-Baunie, Itjuviug the two 
other Marios witli their .servant Sara. 

Tho last chapter of the. book is dedicated to the study of the littoral 
in its slow decadence, and of lueasures which wight insoino degree 
TOatore it. M. licnththic is anxious that tho authorities should 
plant trees in great quanlitie.s upon the snnd-liills, and inoutiuus 
the succcBS with which this lueasunt has been attended both in 
Holland and (iascony. Such a incnaure, if carried out with the 
necoft^ry pei'severance and nulUority, would, he. is convinced, be 
of tbe greatest ultimnlo utility in fixing tho sand aiul ptn’mitting 
agriculture in certain pavt.*! of the desert at the luouihs of tho 
libone. Tho shallow lagune.**, which are very niiln*;iUliy, ought, 
he thinks, to bo dried coiuplclcly as soon ns possible, and tho navi- 
gable ones kept open, l-'nliko must archuudogists, M. Lontheric 
aeema to have a lively sense of tho needs of the present and the 
possibilities of tho future. 


Ml:. LOWKLL\S NEW VOLUME.* 

T HIS book, like every Ihing that Mr. IjOW’cU ha.s done in 
prose, is a most provoking nerformaiico. Few living writers 
have at once so much knowledge of poetical literatiu’o and so 
much critical power ns Mr. Luwell, and certainly none of those 
who in power and knowledge are hi.s equals wciuld be guilty of 
the sad mill is of taste which be seems to take a positive pleasure in 
committing. We have not studied the American mind profoundly 
enough to d(«cide quite accurately how far Mr. LowelFs sins are to 
be laid to his ow*n charge and how far to his country’s ; but we 
fancy we can detect in his extrava^nce and fondness for display 
something of the inexi^ricnce which besets literaiy men when 
they And thomselves cntled or to set the fashion of a young soeieW. 
Np’doubt the euggestion will make Mr. Lowell very angty, and he 
will take it as another instance of that certain condescension in 
foreigners” about which in another book he has written in such an 
.entertaining way. Libraries, in spite of what he there says, do 
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net ''moke all nations equally old in all thpso respects, at 
least, where ago is an advantage and not a defect.” Even 
litomry men aro not formed by books alone, but by a 
hundred obscure influonccs, the taste of their readers being 
one of the most iiuporUmt. Unfortunately it is too true that 
Mr. L* 3 well’s readers have not yet learnt, all of them, to distinguish 
subtlety from farfetchedness, a careful style from a laboured ou^ 
richness from decomtimi dragged in anyhow, vividness of tro^l- 
meiit from extravagant illustration where ihe metaphors are as in- 
congruous BH the colours in a badly-arranged o^iera scene. Would 
any other iialioii in tho world tulcnito from ouo of its first-rate 
writers a pamgraph like this from Afy Studi/ Jf'indows f — a para- 
graph, by the w^ay, which Mr. Lowell must bayo composed as at 
ouee the caricature and the couilcniimtion of his own tuannor : — 
“ The vulgar inlcOloctual palato hunkers after the titilliition of a 
foiiming phiu.se, nud thinks nothing goo<l for niurh that not 
go (ifl’with a pop like 0 clumipague cork. Tho mollow Bimity of 
uiore precious vinl-igcs s<*omft iiisi))id *, but Ihe taste in proportion 
as it relinos learns to appreciate ihe indoliiuiblo flavour, lou .subtle 
fiM* aimlvsia. A imiiini»r bfm prevuih^d of late in which every other 
wonl st'onis lo be under.sei»rea nu in a achoolgiiTs letter." I'ho poet 
seems intent on showing hia hinew, as if the power of the slim 
Apollo lay in the girth of his biceps. Force for the iiiero sake of 
flu’ce ends like Milo, ciiuglit and held mocliing fast by the recoil of 
the log he uudertotdc to rive. Jn tho race of fame there uro a score 
ciipablo of biilUant sy>j/; 7 x for ono who comes in winner after a 
.steady pull with wind and muscle to spare.” Hero, in a dozen 
lines, there are four fli.slinct metaphors, uofui of them of espj'cial 
(deganre, to illustrute a very simple truth. If Mr. Lowull .•<ces tho 
pitfall 80 clearly, and Knows its danger so well that he wuriis m 
ogiiinst it in four difl'erent ways, it is dislrc.^^sing that he should fall 
into it so readily himself. 

The pa.^'SagH wo have quotc'd is from a book published somo 
years ago; but it is only loo fair a sample of faults which 
have become inxetcrate. Tlio volume now before us, a second 
bcricB of Ainmty my //ooAvt, absolutely teems with sentenecs of 
the same sort. It is a scries of easavs on great poets — Lanle, 
Spt*nser, Wordsworth, Millou, and Keats. Mr. l.owell s»*cius to 
have determined that, as it wa.s dilHcull to say nnythiiig very new 
in sub.st.'jiicc about thesii writer^, ho would nt* all evi nbs say 
plenty that wa.s new' in manner. Let us give a low iu.-lunces, 
pveniivsing only that, bad us they are \\lu*n read by tlieinsuhcs, 
they are a hundred times wors\! when the rejider etjuas upon lliem 
suddenly in the midst of dig-Dilied passages of hiography, or lixed 
like a lut of harsh colour anumg sober critieisins, or, worst und 
ofteiicst, set as pendant and nnlithef?i.-4 to ^omo \\i.«e saw, sucli 
ns 'NVord.sworlh luiglit liuvo uileied. Jn the es.'-uy on iSpiLser 
(p. 155) we have : — 

SpclI^cr wiotc iVein n .stior.g iuu.ird iiupuhc ... to ivciipc nt all 
ri».kf« ill! M flu* fresh uir foMii Unit tu»uil»lc uhmopliep: ints which ihyiiv«>r 
after rlniuei luui been j.tonphty nuttomr uvid nos irith (hi* full Jorv*' of /1/4 
tumjg. 

Ill p. 1 68 : — 

Spc!iM'V*« notions of love st-ic so nohb'i pure, so far from tfoMc of our 
common uncr»toi\ who could hnny ly Ins full^ as not to <liHr[anlify hini from 
achieving the quest of the HuJ} (iniil; ami ucciviliugly il h not iinin- 
blruelive t<» reiiu'iiilier tliul he had dnmk, uinouy eihcr.s, ut Eroiich sources 
not yt t diljo&hvd by tdtgintbv. 

In p. 184: — 

{So entircl'i .tw* licnuty nml delight i»i it the native eleint'iU of S]Kiiiiser, 
that whenever in the I aery Queit y(»ii eiuuo sufhienlv on llu* lunral, 
it gives loll a slmck ot iinjilcu.^.'int Mirtiri.''c, // hhut of yrit^ as trben oiuis 
I teeth close on a hit of y ravel ui a dish of strtacherrivs anil vreum, 

What follows in thi' same ])i\g<i soiinda very pretty, but, after long 
meditation, wo have giieii up the attempt to iind a moaning for 
it: — 

To chnrat'tiM'izu his style in a single word I fihould call it cnsih/. None 
but the duiiitic.H and nn'Cst phrns<>s will hcrvn him, and he nllurci* us troMi 
one to the other with siirh cunning huits of ulliierntimi, and such swoH 
lapses of vcvM*, that never any word seems more cininoiit than thu rest, nor 
dctHitis the feeling to eddy round it ; Imt yon most go on to the vnd before 
you have time to utop und muse over the wealth that has been lavlsheil on 
you. 

Now, after euich a pointed beginning, wo should have expected that 
tho rest of tho piirngtiiph would have been nn illustration of tho 
“ costliness ” ol Bpensei s Blylo. Nothing of tho kind. Wo go 
from costliness lo cumiiiig Ixtits, from cunning baits to sweet 
lapses ; at one moment xvo are the object of .the bait ; at the next 
we, or our feelings, arts the stream that will not eddy ; at the next 
wo are going on without mii.sing upon the wealth that has been 
lavished upon us. If Lord Macaulay had eomo acroaa that para- 
graph, how he Vvould havo iinmortalizod it I, 

In p. 237, in the essay on Wordsworth, a protest against the 
pooFs habit of writing prefaces and reducing his naturaluesa to a 
system ends in this way : — 

Tlio inwginatlon is a quality that flouts at forcordinalion, and Words- 
worth seoiDod to do all lio could to cheat hia readers of her coinpaiiy hV 
laying out paths with a peroniptoiy TA> not $tep off ihe yrawlJ at theopon- 
ing of each, and preparing pitfalls for every conceivable amotion, with 
gnidc-boarda to toll each when and where it mast be caught 

Two pages further on we find: — 

Throughout Me Prelude and the Etcurtion he seems striving to bind the 
wizard Imagination with the aand-mpes 0/ diy disquisition, and to have 
forgottaa the potent speU-word which would make the pnrUides epliere. 
There i$ on arenaewue yntdity in tiie style which makes pntgrem 

In pago 246: — 

This gilt of hia was naturally very much a matter of temparsbiekit, and. 
accordingly, by theVaatcr pairtof his liner product belongs to the l^pa 
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of his prime, trt Tone had ut hh iumpith foot on Utt pedal that deadeui the 
•‘^ttfa/dmaiomsihility. 


In the emy on Kenta 

TUft mtmt prOfbnnd i;o«pe1 of criticism was lhai nothins: wiw ftood po4*try 
tliAt not be translated into goo<t protw, as if one sltpoJil say tiiet the 
twt OT Kiiflioicnt moonUf^ht was that tallow-candles could Iki meih* of it* 
And Keats at flrst to t>ie otlier extreme, anti etie/oavouHo^ to 
to^feaci preen cucumbers from the rays of tuff ow. 

tint we will not pursue any further iJio unf?ratef«l Insk of con- 
demning out of his own mouth one who is after all a critic of a biprh 
order. It is plonsantor to dwell on what is admirable in Afr. Lowoll, 
on his great knowledge of tbe pools about whom ho w'rites, on hia 
own experience as a poet, and on the good side of Emerson’s in- 
fluence upon him. Long ago he showed that ho was not only a 
compotont critic of Chaucer’s political qualiliea, but a learned 
Chaucerian scholar, and there is the same thoroughness aho\it all 
the essays in this volume. That on Dante is at onco the longest 
and the fullest of work, and, ivs a consequonco, is the eiupticMt 
of metaphor --a groat ^ain wherts wo are dealing with a writer w'hoso 
touch is BO undiscriminating as to make no iliHeronco hctweou a 
beautiful image and a vulgar onu>-botwccn ** Most uion make the 
voyage of life aa if tlioy carried si'aled orders wluch tht 7 were nrd 
to open till they were fairly in mid-ocean,” and “ In ‘the Greek 
epic the gods are partis.ans, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log- 
roll for their canaidates.” Dante as a whole, not t he 1 )anto of the 
Ctmmedia alone, is what Mr. liowell tries to nn hcnt us with ; mid 
the working iu of the Vita Kturntf the CouKtto^ and the he Mt>- 
fMTchia is done as only a real stuilent could have done it. And, 
after nil the passHges which we have pickeil out for hUime, it is 
only fair to point to the last live pages of this etway ns ovideuco of 
the writer’s real power of sympathetic eloquence when his theme 
is great enough to make him forget effect and tricks of style. Thu 
study may be ranked near to that b(3autifal one for which all Eng- 
lish lovers of Dante are grateful to Doan, Church. *■ Spenser” is 
lees satisfactory, perhaps liccmise there was lees to say, and Mr. 
Lowell is certainly unfair to those much-abused people, the English 
and Scotch writers of llie fifteenth aud early-sixlcenth centuries. 
Still he Bums up all the possible criticism of »Spcnsor in the two state- 
ments, “ Spenser was more habitually possessed by hia iiuagluation 
than is usual even with poets ; and that, in spite of the seduction of 
Spenser’s remoteness, hia abstractions have no human interest; ‘‘ the 
vast snporiority of Hunyan over Spenser lies in the fact that we help 
to make his allogory out of our own experience.” Moro interesting, 
though shorter, is the essay on Wordsworth j a paper which, among 
the numberless ones that tlui last twenty years ha^o nrodumi, 
seems to be quite one of the moat luleouate. AL*. Lowell, like his 
master Emerson, feels the inffuciico or Wordsworth in every piil- 
eation of his mind, and secs him in the clouds and in the wind ^ 
of the atmosphere in which the modern world is living. ** Of no 
other poet, except SJiakspeare, have so many pliraacs bocomo liouae- 
bold words as of Wordsworth.” So far as a great poet can bo, ho is 
truly popular ; not that ho can be so in tlio <*xact sense of the 
word, for, as Mr, Lqw^oll finely says, ** The highest poetry deals with 
thoughts and emotions which inhabit, like rarest sea-musscs, the 
doubtful limits of that shore between our abiding divine aud our 
fluctuating human nature, rooted in the one, but living in the 
other, sfddom laid bare, aud otherwise visible only at exceptional 
moments of entire calm mid clearness.” JJut Woi'dsw’orth is popular 
in the sense that in him all readers alike are constantly nearing 
their names “ syllabled with a startling perstmal appear ti> their 
highest consciousness and their noblest aspirations, such as they 
wait for in vain iu any other poet.” Mr, Lowell has plenty to say 
of Wordsworth’s deficiencies, of his want of humour and di'amntic 
power, of hi» “ dry and juiceless tenipcranient,” of liLs curiously 
ariloss self-satisfaction, but he never loses consciousness of the 
poet’s penetrative power. Of other poets he writes as of raeu of 
letters, who were alive and are dead ; of Wordsworth he writes as 
of a father, whose blood is flowing in his own veins. 

To sum up our criticism of Mr. Lowell, we should nay, let him 
road more French— not the poetry, but the prose, not for the 
matter, but for the manner. There is no writt^r wliose work more 
tends to bring home to one the crying need which I'xists in Eng- 
land, and still more in America, for a recognized standard of taste, 
for an authority to which even men of genius should be coinpelltHl 
' for very shame to submit. Whether this standard is to ^ found 
in an Academy, lut Mr. Arnold thinks, or in some far-otf perfection 
of ^neral education, is another question ; all that the reader feels 
as he doses Mr, Lowell’s volume is the need of something, of some 
correcting force, of some intellectual centre with power enough to 
keep these wandering bodies in their proper orbit. When Mr. 
Lowell allows himself to talk, ns he did in the Study JViudoics, of 
art becoming, “ instead of ‘ the world’s sweet inn,* whither wo 
repair for reireshmont and repose, rather a watering-place, where 
one’a own private touch of tbe livetHiomplaint is exasperated by 
the affluence of other sufferers whose talk is a narrative of morbid 
s^ptoms”— -when he allows himself to talk iu this way he is 
guilty of a provincialism that would have been wholly impossiblo 
to a Frenoh ^ter of powers equal to his. And it is quite certain 
that provincialisms of this kind will in the long run db iiramediable 
harm to the writer* For a while they may catch the taste of his 
puldio and be voted “rich, and imaginative but in the end 
onbioD Settles down, and extiavagance and caprice are valued at 
their just rate ; the writer, whatever mav be his genius, who allows 
himself to indulge in them finds himself hopelmy related to the 
Moondratik, 


WHiraiBT OS LANGUAGE.* 

rflHERE is something a little pussling albout these books* In n 
of Langmtya tmd its Study^ a work of ProftesbJ? 
Whitney ft is announced by the name of “ Ijanguage end the Study, 
of Laugiu^ge; Twelve Lwtures on the Frinciplos of LinguistlU 
Dciencc.” Of these wo are told that Dr. Morris has— with the 
c<)iweiit of the author and publisher, iw wc are further told in hia 
preface— repriutwl the lirst iioven lectures, so much as deala with 
ludo-Kui'opean language^ with his own Introduction, &c. The 
fly-leaf adds, “ Life and Growth of Lanyuayy^ by the same author, 
IS an abridged form of these lectures; therefore the above 
[“ I^inguftgo and tho Study of Language ”] is the only course by 
Professor Whitney which tlioroughly discusses the whole of the in- 
tort*»tirig quealions involved iu the Study of Language.” Dot when 
wo turn to the Life and Growth of LanyuttyOf we find that it is one 
of tlio “ International Seientitic Scries,” and it is introduced by a 
preface coming from Profensor Whitney himself, from which we 
Certainly should not call it. a raero abridgment, of Lanyuaye mid 
the Study of Lav ffu Off n, AVe slioiild call it a distinct work on the 

saiuo subject, wiitteu on a diiforont scale and with a special 
object, in which the author has naturally used again many of bs 
old thoughts, and even uiiuiy of his old illuetralions. That is surely 
a perfectly legitimate princess, as of course is also a mere abridg- 
ment, if it professes itiadf to be such. But the two processes are 
distinct ; and ccrtaicly in reading Life and Growth of Languaffe it 
did not occur to ns that the two bot>kH stood in any nearer relation 
to each other than two books by tho same auiiior on tho same 
general subject must .stand. As we understand tho fly-leaf of Xen- 
guage and its Siiuty, it is meant as a warning against the Life and 
Growth of Lanffueiffe ^ihtit is, it sounds like a waming by Pro- 
lessor Whitney against himself. This is a little beyond us. We 
have lately seen Booictbing of a controversy in which Professor 
Whitney was an actor ; is thoro to be another iu which he is to 
be tho Hubject ? 

But when wo road Air. Wliitney’.s boolis, we heartily wish that 
there bad been no controversy at all. Air. Whitnoy is quite able 
to hold bis own grc>und without running down Professor Midler or 
anybody else. In the world of tho mnence of language there is 
room for both of them. Siuco we roviowed the last volume of 
l*rofesftor Al tiller’s wo have seen by chance some terrible 

things iu tho Neiv York Tribune^ not by Air. Whitney himself, 
but by Bome very warm partisan. But in these books wo are 
bound to say that there is nothing which can bo called open running 
down of Professor Aliiller. AVo think that wo can tUscern in the 
Yale Professor a cerlain satisfaction in getting hold of a theory of 
his Oxford brother, and pulling it to pieces if ho can ; but in the two 
or throe places where the actual name of Aliillcr occurs, whether 
for agreement or for dilfereDce, though it is not perhaps brought in 
as m()st English scholars would bring it in, it is not troatnd with 
any direct disrospocl. Mr, Whitney has a great deal to say against 
the notion of tho science of language being one of the physical 
sciences. This i.s a subject which ho comes back to over and over 
ngain, aud it is easy to see at wliat ho is aiming. Mr. AVhit««>y is 
always assming us that tho seieueo of language is one of tho 
historical sciences ; that overyihiug in language is not tfyian but 
tliat kuguage is “ convoutioual ” — that it is, as hn puts it, 
nil “ institution ” ; that every language which ii man speaks, his 
inolher-tongue among them, lie has learned in the strictest soL.se, 
as much as anything ©Iso which ho leuroB afterwards. AVe are in 
no way inclined to dispute all this; and yet there is a side 
from which it is not very strange to speak of tho science of lan- 
guage lift a physical scienco. It certainly has to do with one 
class of phjfSical phenomena in a moro dii’ect way than most of 
the hlslorical scieiicoa. It is only in a very indirect way that the 
study of laws and institution.^ and of recorded facts has to do with 
any physical phenomena. But the study of langu.age mubt deal 
directly with the physical phcnonnmii of speech. Air. Whitney 
is, not wholly unroa-souably, a little angry with tho prt>fes.sor8 of 
physical science for the evident wish of many of thorn to claim llie 
name “ science ” as belonging exclusively to their own pursuits, 
and he is unwilling to give up to them any form of science which 
can anyhow Ijo kept in any other dcquu-tiueut. But surely it is 
neither desinible nor possi&e to draw )uiy hard and fast line in 
the.se matters, it would be hard to deny that geology and 
paleontology are physical sciences; they deal altogether with 
physical phenomena. Yet they may bo fairly claimed as historicnl 
sciences also. They cro records of ‘past fads, and the method by 
which they an', studied is essentially the same as that by which 
other p^t facts ure studied. The less the different branches of know- 
ledge dispute with one another, cither as to their mspc^ctive rnorita 
or us to their res])uetive extent, the better lor all of them nil round. 
Di this case we could have wished that tho whole dispute had 
been loft alone; but it cortaioly has enabled Mr. AVhitney tej bring 
out many points of importance moro strongly perhaps than ho 
otherwise would have Inought them. 

Mr. Whitney throughout uses the word “ Indc-European ” for 
tho iamily of languages which we bavis for a good while past 
loaroed rather to call “Aryan.” Ho objects to the latter nam 
that in strictness it belongs only t*.' one class of the flimfly. And 
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this is in n sense true ; for it would oeitAinly he hftrd to prove tbst 
the ff»rofAtheT 9 of Greeks or Tiputons ever coiled themselves Aryans. 
But. as Mr. 'Whitney teaches lus, is conventional and an 

institution. We most have some name, and a name like Aryan^’' 
even if it strictly belongs onl^ r to part of the family of lanprufigei^; 
•practically does its ■work perl sotly well. To those at least who 
study language for historical ] mrpoees it directly moans the whole 
Aimily, Olid nothing smaller. ^ It is not as if it were the name of 
some part of the family whihll we are coustanily using in a nnr«> 
tower sense. It is not as if the whole family of liiugunges were 
eaUed Greek or Germau. Indo-Germanic Mr. Whituey pro- 
pedy rejects ; hut that nnmd has (juito passed away. JIo might 
however, we think, in his tist of writers who have done good 
service to the study of langua^, have montionod the man who did 
most to show that the name Indo-Germanic, bf^sidcs the awkward- 
ness of all names of that fonrMtion, was in itself too narrow. This 
was cerminly done by l)r. Prichayd in his work on the Celtic kn- 
'gushes. In the rni^ list, too, \^hc hardly does justice to the 
eerviees of Sir William Jone.s ; and j. as ho traces philological learn- 
ing bade to its veiy b^nninge in old Greek times, it would have 
bm only fair to give a word tA Ginildus aiul Kogcr llacon. 
Another point which Mr. Whitney tTies to make is to establisli a 
'diituiotiou between ooniporativo philology and linguistic science, 
the latter of course being something more abstract anil philosopbieni 
:thaii the other. In the department of comparative philolog}- he allows 
'that the Germans have done pnat things; in that of linguistic 
X science he does not allow much credit to them, nor seemingly to 
anybody else. All this we might have parsed by without* any 
"Special remark, or indeed any special consciousness, if it Imd not 
been for certain recent disputes ] by the light of thi'so disputt's wc 
•ore tempted to see digs at one particular scholar where otherwise 
' we mignt not have thought of them. Wc are templed to sec a 
'certain disposition to make iho most of differences, soiuctimcs to 

* imagine them, in cases where things may be diHcnmtly put by 
different writers, but where it is hard to see any resil practiccil 
difference. Thus Mr. Whitney has much to aay which is very well 
worth saying about llie growth of dialects, diah'Ctic divergence*, 

' and the fiho. Here is one of the places in which he directly dis- 
putes against Prolessor Muller. Ho aflinns the priority o]^ kn- 

^guages to dialects, and argites against certain writers, who, he says, 
jBointained a priority of dialects to languages. 1 lore he directly 
.^otes Professor Miiller: — 

As there were families, claiiH, confederacies, and trjl)c^/* we arc told, 
before there wah a natum, so there were dialeotH holuro there was u Ian- 
/fUtire*’* The fallacy involved In this i'onipariHon, as in uU the reasoning 

• by which is Kupported tk* view wc are combating, is that ii does not go 

hack far «U<uigli ; it •hegiOH in the middle of devdupment, instead 

of at its comnienccment. If fniniliea, rluuh, and tnhK.>: weiv ultiuiate cl<- 
' neiits ill the history of humanity, if they sprang up indopendeotly, cneh 
out of 'the soil on vrlrieli it ataTids, then the indeflnih* diversity of hunviti 
.langaage in ita early atagre^a diversity, however, fnndnniontal, and not 
diaMctic — might luUow, not only as an anaJogical, Imi as a direct liistorit^l 
cotiaequeneo. Hut, if a population of aeattereil eoiuinnuities iuiphei tUs- 

, perafoii from n single ^aut, if wc must follow back the fates of our rneo 
'Until they centre in a limited number of fiuoilics or in u single pair, wluVh 
•xpand^ by natural IncreaHc, and scattered, forming the liltlc comm unities 
■ which kter fased toguther into greater ones — and who will deny that it was 
SO ?— tlien, also, both by analogy and by historical iiecvK«iity,it lollows that 
that is tho true view of the relation of dialects and language to wliieh we 
have been led above: namely, that growth and diviiricatimi of dialeets 
accompany the spi-ead and diM*ounectiou of cotainuiiiii^:'^, and that assiiuila- 
tion of dudect.M aceoinpanies the coalescence of comiuuuities. 

'Now hero wo really caunot see any practical difference between 
tho two Profcdfcum ; the remarks of both are orpud ! y true at ditrerunt 
Mara. Ckns w ere before nations, if we mean tho existing nations 
of the world ; dialects were before languages, if w e mean the ex- 
iting languages ot the world. What we mean by modern Kugliali 
and modern .Freuch, whnt wo mean by atan’durd or literary 
Boglish or French in tuiy age, is simply tiiiil one among tlie 
Teutonic dialects of Hiitaiu, that ono among the Uoiuanco dialects 
of Qaul, which happened at any time to have come to the frout. 
The English xudion was fomied by tlie union of ei'verai kingdoms ; 
ibofio kingdoms wore each formed by tho imion of soveral smaller 
'districts, the od or the ; and those again were formed by the 
iiOiOn of smaller communities still, tho cku sotllomenis, which 
'bave grown into our modern parishes. But these 'smaller units, 
.these smaller districts, with Iheir local dialects, hod of course at 
an earlier stage branched off irom greater wholes. There may well 
have been a time wlten the Teutons had split off from the other 
Aryans, and still formed one whole. From this doubtless various 

S 9at branchesaplitoff,and tom this again the smaller units split off ; 

t it was by the coalesci^ of these smaller units that the existing 
'langnnpaa were formed. There was no such tlung os a specially 
group— we need not go about to prove tliat there was no 
SUM thing as a specially Freachgroup — at any sti^e of the Aryan 
migration the actual languages grew in historic times out of 
the diskets which had thus split off. Wo cannot see any real 
diflerence botiveeii the two statements ; only we Ccuinot hrip thin^- 
ing that Mr, Whitney has found a certain pleasure in maKing as 
much as ho could of an imsgina]^ . difference. 

We are sorry that thisshould bo so, becanse the «iaential matter 
of Mr. WhitnevV^ two books is thoroughly.good. He is throughout 
, olaar, stialghibrwacd, and aummstivo or thought. It is much 
jbidaad,to bo regretted that any kind of fand should have broken 
^ between two scholars who might have done still better work 
}|f,Mt!tangin.harmon^ 


BHAUCHAMT*B CARBKB.* 

I N Benwham^B Career Mr. Meredith has ventured upon a bold 
experiment, lie has striven ^to combiAe the .study of in^ 
dividual oharnoter with the expr^iou ^and' diseusalou of modem 
ideas, and, in place of the precise portraiture of contempocary 
luaimors which serves the ordinary noveUst bv vmy of hackgreim^ 

Las here given us acomplex network of social and politic^ probwnns 
in which the chief iigures of tho story are caught and entangled* 
Indeed all tho characters, from tbo highest to tho lowest; are 
nmdo in tbeir different degrees to feol the intellectual ^ pi'essure of 
their time. They are compelled to live and 'breathe in an atmo- 
sphere that is heavily charged with the strong and conflicting 
currents of modoru thought, and by the skill of tho artist they are 
made to absorb into themselves some of the elements of thia 
conflict, and to express its progress and devolopiuent in their own 
persons. Mr. Meredith is not, however, to bo confounded with the 
novelist with a purpose. 11 is outlook is too wide and his under-* 
standing of character too deep to permit him to use men anti woman 
ns puppets siimtnoned mertdv to enforce and expound a particular 
creed, nor is the author in his own behalf disponed to surest itoy 
sure luid ready solution of the many probloms he loves to present.. 
What ho attempts is merely to bring individual character into 
sharp und clo.«ie rel;itiuu with the douiioant influences of a 
cho.«ica period. 11 o forces the actors of his drama, not only to 
wc;tr Uio appropriab> costume of tho timo, but to bear its intellectual 
burdens, and he does not permit them oven for a moment to mdujgo 
tho placid indifference which in actual life is enjoyed by so vaat a 
proportion of the human race. Tbo value of such an exporimentmust 
of course in a largo monsure depend upon the iitnessof its author. to 
conduct it with effect, aud iu the present instance this, we think, 
has been attained, though in a pec\uiar way> For it so happens that 
the peculiar cbaroctoristicH of Mr. McreditVs style perfecUy aceoril 
with tlio conditions of«the chosen scheme of art. Like the in- 
vention of a Japanese artist, his modo of workmanship relleote 
tho singularity as well as the bounty of actual nature. It -is at- 
tuned to tho Records no less than to tbo hamiunios of a present 
world, and, just os the changes of common oxislence are cyiiical in 
I their abrupt transitions from high to low, sn also arc tho changes 
of Mr. Meredith’s style. The imagination which is one moment 
charged with a poetic intensity of teeling trips in the next upon a 
trivial fact, and retreats in discordant kugliter, and tbo elui^uencci 
that seems strong enough to besiistainod drops suddenly aud almost 
unawares into mere shrewd spccuktiun. Looking further wc may 
perceive that these poculiimtics of style answer to deeper intellec- 
tual tendencies. Mr. Meredith is never content with the mere 
artist’s enjoyment of the permanent trutlis of character. Ilk 
powers have often been proved strong enough fur Urn highest order 
of work iu this kind, and in Bvauvhamj)^ Carw the imaginative 
insight is as keen and deep as ever ; but hcr<{, as before^ Iho work 
of the ai'tist is constantly interrupted by the inrasiou af an nciivo 
and TeatU’ss intollccl which soeka material for argument and specu- 
lation, arresting tlie deeper study of character by a brilliant aUite- 
ment of some of tho uuHCttled problems of the lime. 

It is tho spociol merit of the plan of Beuucfmmp^e Oareer 
that it ailbrds scope ibr the expression of kith these tenuencies. in 
tlie social and political aspects of the story tbo aotbor flode am^e 
opportunity for tho pky of sarofu^m mid argument, while in the 
portruit.s of Beauchamp himself, ql Cecilia llaliu^tt, or of Lord 
iiomtoy, ho proves that his coutrol of the higher artistic! gift has 
lust nothing in strength or ccrUiuty. But what ia most renuak- 
lible in the book, considered as a whole, is the akill with which tho 
writer has brought the two elements of his work into oomhination. 
Tile political and social portions of tho novel do not staud apart'as 
mere independent episodes iu the progress of tbesUify. 
a Foi'Iiamentary election, but its description is not *dni|zg«Nl' into 
tho legend for the mere sake of picturesque or hamorouami'ect, nor 
is the novolist often touiptod to desert the main business of the .plot 
for the discussion of social thoories. Tho mnajis by which ho ha:^ 
escaped these defects are at once simplo-and successful. He has 
perceived that chatactor may be developed by the agency of pcii- 
Ucal conflict as well and as truly as by any other sort of oireitm- 
stanee, and hb has accordingly ioreed the different mfso&b of ffha 
story into political agitation. Love plgys a oertoin.part in tho' 
progress of the plot, but it is love completed with polliire. Tbo 
women as well as the men, and tho Uivial as well as the more 
serious characters, oro all made to oirclo round a ret of pohtioal 
circumstances. Politics are made tho test by wlueh iiiOTidiiAl 
charactor is triod and its special qualities distmgojidisd, and iireho 
skill with wh^ each actor is xtiade to express sad revool'tlds 
whole oaturo in the presenoe of these poUuuul idem Jire Iho 
ortiitio triumph of the book. 

Novil Beauchamp, tbo contral ffgure in riie.stoi7,->inayi)0 itf m 
08 an exomplo of tue sucoess of Mr. Metodith^s method. Ahnoit 
tom the teguming of the novel ho is jcepreiSQied ss entiy% 
absorbed by political ideas*, bat ihe^tgrpeid ebaiirete dOvOleM 
under the pressure of these Jdrea Ims en .ixidepeti^t oahtom, 
resiljy separable tom the specml meM^ehoreif Ibr toexpiMoQ. 
The same type Vrhiehm bora mode the champion aadexponenkfff 
redioel principloa might ^witb e^ trath have been prremihM 
in theservieo of ieli^aalsfiaia 8 tfm,jaiHl it iaof ecmto to/lhe 
praise of Mr. Meredith’s -powers * 4 ui nu artist that be hM ^bsoti 
able to endow his eteatiaa wHh so mash vl^i^ 
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Miiae. tbe-oMui nwir fioni. th« «p^eiftl.<ioodi^ hit gfowth^ 
We can aluiott- ptideo the attthWv €)Ubofatioa of the! polities 
peto of hit wo» ilk eansidtviitioii of the retult, mid we ctA .^ 
that a piece of huonaa poirtKtitiiie of tint depjkh and^taltie irat. 

wm bivikifti whatem thaiueitikt (dicwen i^'the <n 

it» Ne?il BeaacSamxi. it i:epieseated at a man of aritioonitia' 
who detaenw with cnthutiatm into the pepolat arena. 
With the temper and aimhition of a martyri he ie prepared for 
any aacrificei either' fdr himself or for hit easte, and he never 
ceases to he indignantly surprised with others who are not equally 
conscioue of their' guilti or equally anxious for chastisement. 
The secret of a character like this lies in the fact t^t the 
desire for sacridee generally precedes tho t^casion of it, and, 
as a CQnaeqaenoe, .the result is often insignilicont and sometimes 
ludicrous. For it is only by a radical defect of intellectual 
perception, nearly always accompanied and symbolized by entire 
absence of humour, that this kind of character can sup|K)rt 
itself with enthusiasm. Nevil Beauchamp is a type of tJie 
class who believe that all evil is curable, and who insist 
on regarding the permanent characteristics of Liiiuauity os 
moral deformities for which each indiridual is to be mode morally, 
responsible. To such minds contact with tho world and expe- 
rience of pi’actical li& do not bring increased knowledge, but only 
bc^t fiercer rebellion^ and life often ends as it began in a sticritice 
that is logical but inelTeciive. Mr. Meredith has worked out this 
character with entire mastery and skill, and with ostouisliing sym- 
pathy. Beginning with the youth whoso generous instincts are 
etiU unpledged to onv social theories, and upon whose iutellfect no 
excessive demands have yet been made, he traces the gi*adual 
asccudency of the social relbriuer, and marks with untlmching 
accuracy the sacrifice of proportion and the loss of force as the 
young luim’s enthusiasm passes under tho control of an intellect too 
weak for its guidance. The passages of life at Venice and tUu love- 
making with lieiaie mark the transition from the one phase to the 
other. At first the lover stands confessed, fascinating us as ho 
fascinates his companion by the splendid directness and sincerity 
of his iiupulseH. We acknowlodgo tlio powerful presence of a 
gallant youth who has a right to woo and to win ; but in a little 
while the spirit of tlio reformer is aroused, end tho force of 
the individual^ passion is impoverished by the touch of calcu- 
lating |>hilanthropy. He begins to argue tho social wrong 
of Rent's pre-arranged marriage with the aged French Mtirquis, 
and strives In the most natural manner to rest his own 
claims to tho lady upon the claims of humanity. But thia 
plan of Hummoning argument to the aid of impulse, though 
a very natural device for any lover in distress, nos a special 
signiticuuco in tho case of Nevil Beauchamp. It marks the begin- 
ning of a mental conflict which finally throws the character off its 
bahince under pretence of iisserliug the control of reason. From 
tills moment Nevil’s intellect, which is imik, assumes command 
over his impulses, which are strong, and the passionate lover de- 
velopt !8 by an entirely natural process into tho liiuatical politician. 
Nothing in the book is liner, either in conception or execution, 
than the description of the night in Vonice which closes this first 
stage in the hero s career. Mr. Meredith has a method of conduct- 
ing dialogue which is admirably suggestive of the drama tie intensity 
of critical moments in the lives of his characters, lie can i-eject 
tho trivial realities of the sceiio without destroying its truth of 
colour, and so powerfully compresses the sequence of events that 
speech has no choice but to flash out the innermost meaning of the 
speaker. 

The subsequent events in the life of Beauchamp, though they 
sometimes carry tho redder too far into the realm, of s|)eculaiive 
|Kjlitics, ore of essential service in completing the portrait thus 
efiectively sketched in. It is vei’y miuiul, ibr example, that 
Beauchamp, on his return to England, should fall under ihu iuilu- 
CQce of the lladioul JDr. iShrapinel, that in cousequouco he .iliould 
find himself in sharp conflict with his own people^ and that his 
next essay in love should bo perpetually thwarted by soparalion of 
ideas. And. Mr. Meredith has been no less sympathetic 
Sijdiowiiig the constant ceuraga and nobility of his hero than 
releotless in marking his feeUe mental steerage. B^uchamp 
cottiinaes as he. hw begun, always reatU' for sacrifice, ozhI 
' indiiTerent to ridioul^y olton blundering, but always with a 
certain dash and distinction which no intellectual shipwreck 
can. destroy. ‘Once only, in tho course of a earner which is 
mode psth^io by its failures; and ouce more at its close, the roal 
nersuiMility of tlie man reasserts itself and breaks awav from 
its bondage of theories. Kende, the old love, with whom ho jiad 
never thought of, cUscussiiig politics, summons him to hei' skle. 
3be is marnM now, and. he is in the midst of a contested olectioii, 
but . the sommons is ni^ool. lid leaves his politics with the 
sudden alsmity .oik a. soldier culled into action, aud, although, the 
qjriok.h^Bight of the FVenchwoman perceives a change in her hero, 
he recovers in her p^sehce soineihlug of the force and fasciiiatiou 
of thh earlier tim^ ^ Uere,«gsi,a Mr. Meredith has been pecuUariy 
fortuitfdeiB h» work. The. rapidity of his method, .the awopt and 
pMaantielateBietft: of .wfaatviacasiantiai to oxppnnd the intelleoiiial 

anCpkt^ohate^moteineii^of the ssene^is admimMy ad^ted to 
paint the sudden meeting of old lovers who must as suddemy part 
amim ' But peihiq[ie tl^etrokeof i^^ umsei art is that 

1^>v)kidh: the author cloabs the career of his hecoir - It is in the 
lcskfjof*such a ohaiaeter But tha.maiMmsed.* rosiK^ Ubmirs 

elu^ bu cflttB and its coiirafie alwaye tm&dHng, and 

Bteacbawplddapdh both, thesa. truths an snfiU 
expmiedl Ha is ^wnedin tvying to sav9< 


^t tins other is not4he heroihe^ noK iudM day/ciisaiOlift::^^ 
the story, but a nametees Ihf&a uieldii.wlio 
ioi a boat in .Sputhamplpa Water. Bseocbamp .did 
;Ufe*e political conflict to teadi him britve or gtharostoinm 
:bttt these instincts were fcom tim first the bmur and^’tfw^ 

^of him, and it is therefore right that IheyshopMsiirvlTe !^ 

" * ' ‘ “ “ atthelasL. 


tellectual troabim and fisah out ( 

We have only briefly toudied' upon the centi^ flgm ih the 
story, leaving, tbe reader to find out ror himseU the details ol the 
picture, audio study without interferenea the tn^bcttMoateTfigipam 
who fill the scene. Of these Oocilia Hai&tt.seomatlmmL08l^Mul, 
Lydiord the least, successful. It is true that the latter ii;cidy:,a 
slight sketch, but Mr. Meredith has himself shbwn ii^ the, case , o| 
liord Falmefc that the slightest sketqh can be endowed' wfflk 
vitality. Amoufj^ tho characters whose pprtraitnre ia mo]a^de*<^ 
cisive Tuckhnm is perhaps tho most tui 8 atisfisetozydgore;,aasd hw 
union with Cecilia Halkett is scarcely made credible to ns, 
these minor failures scarcely trouble the generM raogreMof‘the 
Btury, uor do they hinder the expression of Beattchaiup*s pOMii'* 
oiity. Ail tho characters with whom he is brought elosmy into’- 
contact, Oocilia llalkett, Ben^e, Earl Itomfrey, ,aikd Dr. Shmpnel/ 
ore living creatures, upon whoso portraiture the author basf£^ 
scarcely less care than upon that of the hero himself. Vaderi 
objections which might be brought against the- novel deq^end, as- wa- 
have already hinted, not upon imperfect skill, but upon defeotef 
inherent in the scheme, and which partly correspond with fixed 
characteristics in the aulhor's method. The combined study of ^ 
the pormaneut truths of character, and of the shifting and uih’ 
settled problems of political and social lile, necessarily impe^ a 
discord which no skul can wholly conceal ; but where the writer, 
by the nature of his own genius is constantly temptedtto this two- 
fold labour it is lioiter that he should choose, as Mr. Mer^th hue 
chosen in Bemwhim2i's Carrn^ u theme which provi^ in itself 
material necessary fur the exercise both of bis creative aod'critiiOOl 
faculties. 


MlJTOtt NOTICES. 

GROTE has done well in reprinting her husbaftdhi 
ivX loiters liiialysing the. causes of*lhe civil war which broke ont 
in Switzerland in* 1B47.* Mr. Grote was attracted to Bwitserlnd* 
by the dilleronces of race, language, religion, emUmtim^ weaUhr 
habits, Ac. which distinguish one part of the popuiatien . firmn. 
another, and allord an interesting field for the study of hisloiioili. 
phttuomena. He ali»o perceived a certain political analogy between, 
the Swiss and the ancient Greeks, whose history he woe thhW' 
writing. He accordingly went to Switzerland iu order tx» inhi- 
vostigato the conflict on the spot, and afkarwards published 
results of his observations in a series of letters whiim attracted ' « 
good deal of attention at the time, but has now been long out 0$^ 
print. It has occurred to Mrs. Giote that tho recent German' 
einbi*oilmoiJt with tlio Uoinan Catholic Church imparls a revived 
intei'est to the ohuost forgotten Snnderbund quami, which oon- 
taiued the germs of the same problem. It is/* ns Mrs. Qrots 
rcmjnrks, tho same piece playing over again, only that the theatre 
on which the drama is ouaoted o<'^upie8 a more extensive ame< 
of territory.” She has therefore republished Mr. Gxoiek. 
lelhu'B, with tho addition of one to De Tocqoevills, giving; a. 
retrospective view of the struggle. Wiielher the antagomaiai 
between the ckuical and lay dements in society is deet&iMMtf, 
as Mrs. Grolu imagines, to be sompitenial, there con be little doubt, 
that it will ut least find abundant play for some geUeiatienor 
to come in various pafts of Europe *, and Mr. Grote's sl^tch of the 
Swiss disunite is a useful introduction to the study of the pmeeiit^ 
aspectsof the question. He shows very clwly how clerical.iiri^ 
once in Switzerland was organized for political pmpoaes. Them' 
were, for inslanco, eight' monasteries in the canton of Aigau whifih^ 
throughout 1840 wore tho great seats of pjelitico-relig^cias aaita^ 
tion. ** While,'' says Mr. Grote, ** the t^ers from the unwe 
cantons held meoiitigs and concerted their lueasureB there, the. 
ample funds of the convents ware notsjmed for the movement,, 
which was impressed upon tho neighbouring population as a 
religious cause in the strictest sense, and enforced as well by the 
BtrongoBt appeals w'hich tho Catholic faith and tho authority of 
priests and monks could furnish, os by unmeasured cries of irrs- 
Jigion against opponents.” When a rising took place among the 
Catholic populacion of tho Southern districts, the conventa were 
used for the concealment of arms aud ammunition, their ibnds 
woro employi^d in distributing money, wine, imd mnndy among 
tho insurgents, and their armed servants fought amongst the latter. 
The rising was, however, put down, and tho suppresrion of the 
rebellious convonts decre^, subject to provision being mo^ for 
the existing inmati,^. The Clerical party of course protested^ 
and, alter prolongod discussion in tho Diet, U was agreed ijb> 
1843 that the canton of Argau should restore four of ' the. 
convfmta. Another revolt sabsequetitly broke oat in, ihe< 
Valais, where the Jesuits were in. foroe^ and were kaown ta be. 
fomenting public feeling against the mvit authoriiiai, /Itfib; 
lOd tea demand for the expulsion of' the XssuiU 
land ; but it only obtaineda vote and almlf in the 
Lprobably have neon dropiied if the Jesuits luid bm. 

^ remaiinaa they^ore— that is,Qstiihlished onlyiu 
richvryts. mtt con|kie&t in their .power, the Jeanita>eo«flH^ 
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tluB fiiee of FrancM I. after deaths for the waxen image reijuired at 
the funeral, No, 3 ia the ealne King alive : and very sauoh aUve. 
indeed, his &ee appears. No. 5 ia laheiled feu momaieur ino) 
le dauphim Fnuncoia,” and also looks as if it had been drawn mm 


a corp^, and so do one or two more. An interestiiig portrait is 
^at marked Mario Royne desoosse on loage de neat ana et six 
iloiB Lan 1552 au mois de Joillot.** Unfortunately this is 
one of those drawings Vhich idiow little but the outline of 
a human head, and might represent anybody. Thera are also 

S »rtraitB of Admiral de Ooligny, of Margnrot of Navarre, of 
only IV. as a» infant, and many other rfimarkable people, 
besides some seventy which are witbont names. It is hardly 
stated with sufficient clearness in the preface that there is no 
proof whatever forthcoming that these drawings are by the Clouet 
lamily, except the very uagative one that no one else could have 
done them. But we ai'e only told, on the authority of Ijonoir, 
that the fifth Earl of Carlisle purchased them in Fliiuders; for no 
record of the purchase is to b(3 found at Castle Howard. Lord 
Ronald Gower has improved ia his mastery of the aulolithographlc 
process since he made the drawings from the Sutherland collection 
(noticed in the Saturdtty Itt^view^ September 26, 1874), and he 
modestly deprecates conipurisou of his work with that of Chamber- 
laine on the Windsor Holbeins; but, while acknowledging the 
value of the present publication, wo cannot but wish that a little 
more time and elaboi-ation had been spent on a few of the heads, 
and that the rest had been let alone. 

Mt. J, P. Fleming has compiled an analysis of Bacon's Adcance- 
merU of Learning/ *, which will be useful to the student if hb does 
not roly upon it too exclusively in order to avoid the trouble of 
roastonng the original for hiiiiaelf. There can bo no doubt that in 
some respects Bacon's style and phraseology n*nrraut an explanatory 
work of this kind, and "it ia also of advanUigo to have a digested 
summary of his system, as an inti'oduclion to deeper study 
of it. The work is designed for the use of candidates at military 
mid Civil Service examinations. 

Mr. (Manning's Intolermwe tt 7 noii^ C/u’istiarm t is a boyish col- 
lection of quotations from eminent noon of ancient and modem 
timee intended to prove the necessity for greater toleration in 
matters of religion. His simplicity and confusion of mind are 
displayed in the conclusion at which ho arrives, that it would be 
the greati'st moml iiu])tx)vement which the world has yet seen if 
** the good and morally virtuous of all parties, religious and political, 
could rucognixe a common interest, and alike disown the wicked 
among their several denoiiiinaiions as the common enemy.*' As a 
matter of fact, all denominations do denounce what they think 
wickedness ; but then there is a <liiference of opinion as to what 
wickedness really is, anti what principles or systems of religion are 
most .jpowerful in combating it. It may be also tki'ked -whether 
the phrase ** morally virtuous " does not suggest the possibility of 
virtue being sometimes immoral. 

The Coticinr Lnw iJictiouanj j, edited by Mr, H. Mozlcy and 
Mr. G. Whitcley, is not only concise, but compendious, and is well 
adapted for l lmse who desire to reirosh the memory or obtain a 
Buccirua explanation of lt3gal terms without going through a mass 
of details. 

The official record of the last year 3 mwting of the Social Science 
Congress at Brighton § contains, in addition to tlio usual matter, 
especially able and interesting papers on the City of lloalth by I)r. 
Richardson, on Ecoinnny and Trade by Mr. Grant-Duif, and on the 


Grant-Duif, and on the 


Rtmression of Crime by ljjuut.-Col. Bu Cane. 

Tho extension oftlie twie for gavdoiihig would seem to bo indi- 
cated by the appearance of a third edition of Villa Gardvnintj |1 by 
’iMr. raid, the well-known roac-growur, and of a second edition of 
Mr. iSarnuol Wood’s Plain Guide to Good Gardening, ThesKJ works 
are both written by practical men, aud give practical instructions 
which it is easy for amateurs to understand, if not to follow. 

Mr. A. Lukym Williams's essay on tho causes and inciins of pre- 
vontiun of iudiuii famines ^ give.s au iiitoreatiDg summary of the 
practical conditions of the subject. Ho comes to the conclusion 
that scarcity of food must, from tho uatuve of the climate, be 
legpded as at times inevitable, but tluit this danger may, by 
agricultural other iinprovemenls, be kept within bounds, and^ 
arrangements made for preventing tho diauetrous couHequences of 
famine. Much may be done, he thiuks, to ineroaso tho productiveness 
of the country aud to introduce new kinds of food ; but, on the 
oilier hand, tho protection of the people ngaiiist ffimine must 
mainly depend on an advance in general civilization. 

An Old Draper *’ ** has published some roiiiiuiscences connected 
with his trade, which are not without interest. Ho begun bis 
business life as a lad in a draper's shop at Whitechapel. Ho had 
to be up very early in tho mormng to do tho rough work now usually 

* Analyw of Bacon'e Advanuement of JLeamivg, By J. P. Fleming, 
M.A. Longmans A Co. 

t XntoleraHet among Chri$iian$, By the Hon. Albert S. G. Caimiog. 
Smith, Elder, A Co. 

{ A Qmcite Law DictioHarg, By H. Mozlcy and 0. Whitcley. 
Buiterworthe. 


a Trannactifm of the JYational Aesociaiion far the Promotion of Saeud 
bounce, Brighton Meeting, 1875. F.dited by C. W. RyMU. Longmans 


dnsa by pottm*, t«n oVdoek at niglit vi^ ibe^aondiMi^ 
dosing, but the shopmeqi Wsta often at work ibr SQ how . 

Uter, end on Satoiwjfs the ebuttm were not pat up iiU 
after which there would be two or three hours ot clearing ttpj !fof 
which the young men were eousoled by a good supper of 
steaks end porter. We get some glimpses of the wayaof bnsliiefei 
at this time. People used to ch^Bbr very morii about prieesi anil 
the system of fixed charges was only Just coming in. Window- 
drcBsmg was also a novelty. Oiistomers were often bullied into 
buying goods they did not want; and the writer has seen 
girls going ofi' crying ou account of the goods thrust upon 
thorn. Business wse conducted in the most slovenly meBuer, 
both quality aud price being settled in a very haphazttd way., 
some cases tho shopkeepers sold goods at a loss, while ia othexa 
the price was excessive. The countermen were encouraged by 
tips. Afterwards the writer rose to he first shawl-man at Wa&th** 
man's, at the eastern end of Fleet Street. His being a shopman,t 
however, did not prevent him being one of the ** bucks *’ of the 
period, but he admits he was ** somewhat of acoxcomb.” On Sunday 
moniiugs he used to walk in Kensington Gardens in top-boots and 
buckakins, with his neck tied up in a tall, stifi' noc^kerchief, and in 
tho evening he changed his attire to knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings, which he dispmyed on the samo promenade. The Old 
Draper " appears to have been a shrewd and successful shoptuani 
and retiouuis many of his feats in passing off goods which other 
shopmen could not dispose of. Among other things in which there 
has been a change, be notes how rarely made-up articles were on 
sale in his early days, materials being usually bought for making 
<up at homo, and bow scanty was the ordinary st^ of riothing 
of piHiple even in a decent position compai^ with that of a 
siiinlar class nowadays. The general lesson of the book seems to 
be that in the drapery, as in other trades, success is usually oh- 
tainpd by steady industry combined with shajpuess and a touch 
of craft. 

Mr. O’Leary, who tells us that be began life as a farm-boy and 
was afterwards a paviour, has visited Oaiiada, the Red River Terri- 
tory, aud tbe Uuiied States as a delegate of the Agricultural 
Labourers' Union, and now pubUehoa Oie tohuUs of Im ohserva- 
tiuim.* He writes iu a rough, and occasionally rather wild, way, 
and the arrangement of the book is ftagmontary ; but perhaps it 
may b«3 of interest to the class addressed. He hM the good sense 
to warn Englibh working-people not to expect a Utopia on the 
other side of the Atlantic, though he tliiuks there is plenty of 
room fur eraigmuts who are willing to work hard and can keep away 
; from the drinkiug-bars. 

i It is satisfactory to observe the gradual progress of culture and 
' literarv tastes in those new countries where tho rough and arduous 
I labour of tbe majority of the people loaves little time for intellect 
I tual pursuits. IVoof of the advance iu this respect which is 
gradually going on comes to us in the shape of two new periodicalsf 
which have betm started, one at Melooiirno and tho other at 
Duuodiu. It may ho taken as ovidonco that there exists iu these 
communities a healthy appetite for letters when wo find pub- 
libhers, not content with smaller zuagaziues, boldly venturing into 
tho solemn sphere of quarterly reviews. Both of the works 
befuro us are of this older. Tho 3 Ielboiiruo Review is a half-, 
crown publication, and tho promoters intimate iu a very candid 
preface that they cannot hopo to compete with the abundant sup- 
ply of English tiction and light litoraturo, of which the colonial 
production is small, but think they are more likely to succeed 
with ** sabjecU of a more solid character.'* 'Thus ** articles on Phi^ 
lo»«)phy, Theology, Science, Art, and Politics will form the 
loudiug features of’ tho Review aud will be admitted* no 
matter from what school of thought they may emanate.** 
It is added that a principal source of interest will be 
tho treatment of important Riibjects **frc)ta a colonial stand- 
noint, and by writers of colonial education and experience.'* 
NVbelher any very great results are likely to be obtained in this 
direction remains to be seen, but tbo aim is at least' a good one. 
As far as the present number is concerned, the general character of 
tbe nrticleti appears to bo very much that of an echo of familiar 
English voicc.s, with perhaps a special predilection for what oro 
^ called advanced views. In the poges on tbe relation of tho State 
to (be religious aud ecclesiastical bodies of Victoria, we find somo- 
tbiiig of the ring of Mr. Gbamlierlaiu, and it may perhaps be 
I thought that tho statement that iu England ** tho fury of party 
I spirit within the Stato Church — a spirit which Stato patronage 
, provokes and i’osters — calls loudly for tho remedy of disestahlish- 
I ment ’ indicates somewhat one-sided information. Party fury has 
to English eyes been more conspicuous outside than inside the 
Church. We do not know how for tho testimony of this writer is 
to bo accepted within his ow-n local range, but ho relates a conver- 
sation whicli he says ho overheard between two little boys, one 
of whom asked tho other in regard to a new-comer, ** What re- 
ligion is he P an A or a B P *’ and, on the other replying, Neither, 

he’s a 0,** exclaimed, “ Oh, him ; there's enough of religions ** ; 

aud the writer adds that he believes this sentimient is 
shared hy a great majority of the people itf Victoria. The 
next article deals with *^HiBtoty sM Geography/* and 
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iaonff tfaa atartlii^ &ct that ** most educated FiOglishuieTi eouih«io 
Thomas with Oliver Oromwell^’; and there is another paper on 
The Political Future of J^rope;” which goes to show tliat a 
jirooess of reunion among the fragments of the lioinim Fmpixe has 
oem for some time in progress, and that the new German l^npire 
is the eentre-Tound whmh the still separate parts will aggrogate^ 
maktoff her iwceess certain and irresistible.’* In an article on 
Thol)rama as a'Fine Art,*’ it. is remarked that the rise and pro- 
goess even of opera-bouHe is a hopeful sign, and that the drama of 
the future will probably bo iiuwical in form, while retaining its 
essentialhr dramatic nature. The co-f>perativu svstoin is strongly 
advocated in an article on ** Labour and Oapitiil ” ; and the llov. 
J. F, Bird, in discussing '‘Tho Basis of National Prosperity/* 
says, “ It is high tiiue that we woke up to the fact Unit self- 
goveroment can only bo safe and practical when the people are 
educated; and also that we arrived at the fmnk atJunssiem that 
wo aie not an educated people/' On the whole, the opening 
number of this Revio’w, if not very brilliant, displays at loa.st 
earnestness and vigour. The Aew Zcaimid is of 

a similar character. There is a long preface, in which the editors 
explain (i) What the magazine is intendeil to be; and ( 2 ) 
what it is not intended to ^ ; oiler to make room ibr the 
most contraiy arguments in succr^ive numlK«rs"; and eiioourago 
themselvea with the thought that ** perhaps the be^t testimony t*) 
Stiooess will be, if we tind that we have not entirely pleased any 
one,” The New Zealand reviewei-s, like the Australian, look for 
support to those ^Hhoughtfiil and farsighted colouists who iindpr> 
stand how greatly the problems and conditions before tliem dider 
from the problems and conditioas that bt'sot ihinkers in old 
countries”; out }Mirhapa it may prove tluit life at the mitipodus is after 
aU not so very unlike what it is else where, and that young cuuntries 
gradually old. Among the subjects tn\iled in this number 

are ^Mlixwinian Theology,” “ The Idfe and Growth of I language/' 
“The Problem of Poverty ” (this articb^ is unfortunately cut short 
in tho middle for w.ant of room to insert th« whole of it, but the 
editor ingenuously aiH)logizes in a note, and adds that “ readers 
will have no diillculty in following out the throads of the argument 
for themselves”), “ Specializalion in Oovernnieiit,” ** Birds of New 
Zoalaod,” &c. The general stylo of thu work is thoughtful and 
straightforward, though rather crude. 

Although there is no particular novelty in the plan of Mr. 
Mitchell’s collection of sayings and doings, which he calls Iftcmmi 
iVa3i«re the selections aro, on tho wliolo, credltalile to his lastoand 
reading, and form an interesting book for 11 n idle lialf-hour. By 
chance we came upon a past>age from Mr. DisiaoU s yVm/iroi/, wlikh 
may be acceptable at the present moment:— ” All is dev^ilopnienL 
Fizf^t there was nothing, then thero was s^umahing; then 1 think 
there were shells, then fishes; then we came. And the next 
change there will ho somctlilng very siipciior to us, something 
with w'inga. This is deve(o]ituent.’' 

Mr. tl. F. Biron ha.^ produced a model (»r relievo map of India 
which is embossed so as to give an idea of tho niid illations of tho 
land. This map is very striking to tho eye, which is enabled at 
a glance to take m the character of a particular region as compared 
with other's ; but we suppose it is an inovituhlo condition of all 
these model maps that mountains must be exaggerated for the sake 
of effect. We t tumble to think what the llimalayas must Ire, if 
Mr. Biron 8 presentation of them is Rlrictly according to scale. 

Mr, ATlhur Haygarlh, the editor of 1 jilly white s ikorfS tmd 
BioffraphinB f, has brought out a couple of new volumes as a 
continuation of tho series. In tho preface it is admitted that, 
owing to the want of proper materials, many inaccuTOcies ana 
omissions have oociu'red, but it is pleaded in pathetic italics that, 
in such a case “ mistakes muU ociuir/' and wo can easily under* 
stand it. The work was originally undevtalien only for private 
amuMiuent, but it contains at least tlio nucleus of n poi’sooal his- 
tory of modern English cricket, which sbouUl bo interesting to aU 
who are partial to the game. 

Tho Odicinl Catalogue of the Brllhh tiectiim of tho I nternaiional 
Exhibition at Philadelphia § bos just been issued in two volumes, 
one giving a list of “ exhibits ” and oxhibilors, and tho other a 
Ooininercial Guido, embodying fidl iiiformaliun as to the Ameiiciin 
tariff and Custom House regulations. 

An authorized edition of M. Jules VerneV stories || boa hocu 
issued in shilling volumes, with numerous ilbistralione. They are 
all vary much of the same chai'actor, full of thrilling adventures 
and swild impossibilities, and, though one comes now and then on 
bits of genuine cleverness,' the general eilect is rather monotonous. 
The attempt wliioli is mode in some cases to combine scieniiHc 
intbnnation with the marvels of iiction must be very confusing. for 
young |)eople. 

* Human Aatura : ci Mamie of Sayingi^ Dohgst Opiniont, ami 
tioHS on Life aud Character. Sftecteu by !>. W. MitcheiJ. Smith, hidwr, 
ifeCo. 
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ihia muaiiiflivnt PlCTdRU, 

The Artiet’e Pnaifs will be liwncd at Ten GulnceNeoch. 

SutMt rilieiH' NHiiin arc iiowr roielied Iiy .Muiwrn. Tiium. Agxrw k SoSH, the Puhiabare axul 
Pioprlvtnr. of ihit at V\ uu-rlnn Place. Pall MaU , Ex-:huiiaci Street. Mvnctisater , and 

lAVerptNd and 1 amdon Chairtlieri), J.l vrriKiol. 

A JITISTS’ BKNEVOr.F.NT FUND. Incorporated by Royal 

('halter, fur thelielicf of the Widow • and OndiaiiH ut' kritinh ArlLla. 
rtUrnn—UKli MA.IK^'.rY TllK. QUEEN. 

The ^SIXTY-i^EVrNTII ANMVICUSAUY DINNEB of tbr Coniorution wlU lie held at 
the Fieutnuausia' 'i'Hvnrii, Circiit (^iiceii Htrevt, uii Satunlav, Juno 17, 1»70. 

Sir \VtLLI.<\Al FBASLTt, Dart. U.A . M.P.. In tho Chair. 

Sinoi* the fonudwtton of the Soulety, t>>c gum of £97,077 IOn. has bet'n dlutrlhuted in relfotin^ 
widow, and urphunn ol iliitiah Ar(i<tH. and during the punt year fifty 'three widow* and 
.i.xlei-n oriiheii. have rm'ivvd inniiiticv aiiiountiiiu to Zl.lilft. The iiiaCltntlou UentlffSlK 
»upiK.rtcd by the voluntary duuationa and auUcrl|itiuoa of artirta and patron* of (he Saa 

rTntlcmcTri. Ticketa. via ; I.adira, IS*. Ad., may l*e nhtained of tho Htowanl* i at the o< 
thu > n^iinaann*' Tuvi-m i and of the Seurelary. J.. Y ouau. Kaij.. 4 TraiaUtar Square, WXi. 

IN too INTiaiESTS of~lHJBLTO MORA I the 

Joint aimidec-i of the ItrlllHli, ('ontlncntal, nnd Ueneml Fcde-ratloii for the AMitfoB iit 
Guvernimint itetfiilatluii ot iTcwtllutinn, and the Nalional AMHination lor thv United KiABdona 
iV? (In at (irnrev MrcLt. J.oLirluii. S. VV .), A 1*11 III. ((J MKRTTNG xrlU be held in Si. JamOii'. 
llBlI.Krei'iitMM-vt, on Irnduy next. Moy 19. r^m tlyuclnthc. M. Kd. Dr VrrHunail.M. O. 
Anpia. tJiu iluhi liiiii. JiiiiifM Stuii.ii Id. M.I*.. J. (i. Shaw-Urfevre, Kaq.iM.l*., and oihen will 
HfldroMtho Mretinir. Ainomrat thoac wrhu have i>romf»eil to atirnd are A. 11. Brown. Koq., 
M.I'.. Thuinua Unri. Rkq .Ml*. Tliu*. Ulako.Eay.. M.P..C. CanwriJiN Jt:«a„ M.O.^ P..il, 

U'ttj Kmi ,M.r..eirThurmuiC)iainlwra.ti.C..JIl.l*.,^C.^U. fIupwij<)dtE*q.jQ,C..M.F., Alexander 

Bart., HkP. 

inlicvcni Hmot lind Ficiiadlily Kniriiuiaia Im*. Duora open at a quart* 

Scvrii v’cloi'k.. ThcMt'f-tiiiir lauiiviito Ad^llsofb•>thSax•^...Ap|llicatIi>ll for Rxmirvo 
Tirkt'ta U) Iw oiUlicaaod to Um Sfciuctahy, v7 Great Leorita atreet, Wcatinuiatei , S.W. 

f:;.Ull.DITALL LIBRARY.— Tho J.IDRAUY OOMMItSeE 

of tlic CorvuratiQin of the City of l.nnilon horrliy itive Necicc that Ihia tJEBllABY 'iMil 
bo CfAlSKD fiuifi I ruiay tho lith to hatuntu} the Sttu of May iniitant. luelnslve. 

Guildliall. May 1. lil7Q. tf DKCKTOK, 

WEJXll^GTO^UOT^^ SOHOLARSlSra. 

» y Thrn- ,viU lie an EI.ECTlGN to SIX in Jnne next. Tlwy an open tq aU BOYthwiiO 
on Juno I arc hctwivn CwUn and Fourteen year* of a«e. The Rxamlnatiim binitM oh 
Tunday, Jiiui; Vi.--* or iurthcr ixirtlculara oHidy to the Rev. (he BbsoAtt. WoUliiwtam 
Collette. Wokmcimm. ^ 

nLlFTON COLLEGE SCHOl JIRSH1PS.--EIGHT or mote 

^ will fi* “iwi to U)M PETITION at Midmtmmer, MTS, valve ftom XM^osCMayear* 


whii'h may lie liiereayi'<l iVinn n Hpeeial bind to'aoo a ywr Iti OMea of Sthoiora wlm^XfavIrilK^ 
U- obtained of the SsOKSiPAiiy. tha U»Ue«e,C|lftOti,Brlata!^^ 


Further pHttlLiiiara may 1 


COLLEGE, 

* itom am to 


May 


TV/fARLlKmOUGH 

"i SClfULAUSH IPS, varying In vslvc fl 
of Free AdinlMlonr. will be opmoeted fee In 

Memberapr the Stdiool and other* without dMhuiUen i T 

Mathemattn. Axe of Candidate* Twelve to Mxt^. Full pnr^tarf may b© 
on oDplleation to Mr. SKLUOK. the College Marlboronih. 


id70.--TWBi[<irae 
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THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 

T he marder of tho ConHols at Salooioa, tboagh it liad 
no poKtioal motive or object, may perhaps have serious 
political consequences. The enmo and the immediate im- 
Mnit^ of the offenders undoubtedly iliuatrato both the 
ibnaticism of the Mahometan populace and the inefficiency 
biP Turkish . administmtion. The circumstance that tho 

French Consul was one of the victims may not improbably 
^{Hirect popular feeling in Franco against the cause of the 
SunVAK ; and, although the French Goverament is not likely 
to be provoked into an abandonment of its temporary 
neutrality, one impediment in the way of Russian efesigns 
might bo removed by a popular feeling in France against 
tho maintenance of the Ottoman dominion. There can be 
no doubt of the sincerity of the Porte in its professions of 
regret. The mob of Salonioa has gravely increased em- 
barrassments which were already sufficiently perplexing. 
There will bo no hesitation in exeenting the culprits 
or in punishing any local fanctionarios who may 
have been guilty of connivance or weakness. Public 
opinion among tho Turks themselves will approve of 
vengeance against the blundering cutthroats who sc- 
lected as victims of their fanatical fury ^rsons 
who ^ore entitled to the protection of powerful wvern- 
xneuta. Tho Russians and tho philanthropists will have 
rejoiced in a catastropho which is singularly well timed 
for the accomplishment of their obiecta. The rumour of 
dangerous agitation among tho rabble of Constantinople 
may perhaps have been suggested by the Salonica outrage, 
but the reported irritation of the conspirators against ibo 
SuLTAK himself is not incredible. The populace has not the 
means of appreciating the reasons which render it necessary 
for Turkish Ministers to defer to tho imperious remon- 
strances of great European Powers. Tho Sultan is proliably 
accused of disloyalty to his faith when proroiscR of religious 
eqiiality are published in his name. A Mussulman insur- 
.rcction would tend more than any other occurrence to pre- 
. cipitato the overthrow of the Ottoman dominion. Since 
the massacre of the Janissaries half a century ago, no 
. dqrmeaiio revolt has occurred among the Mahometan popu* 
lation of European Turkey. The race of maUnoas Pashas 
lias long been extinct. 

The Conference at Berlin has certainly not been sug- 
gested by trivial motives. * Tho determinatiou of the 
Empmr of ^Russu to confer, in company with his 
prindpai Minister, with the' German Ehfakou and 
" Prince Bismarck would have been significant even if 
Count Andrasst bad not been invited to join in the 
djisonasion. It was justly inferred that, in tho opinion of 
the Russian Government, tho Andrasst ‘Noto has proved 
aboriiTe, although it was readily accepted oy the Porte. 
The rriWl of the insurgent ohieffi to accept tho proposed 
compromise might easily have been foreseen If it had 
been known that tho allied Powers were not prepared to 
enforoeih^ decision. Since the exchange of com- 
munioamns oh the Note the Tnrks have achieved no con- 
.fiderBble militarj snccoss, nor is the bearing of Servia nr 
^cittiimegro less menacing than before. A mw weeks since 
the RhssiBn press bbaa^n^ the pacifio tone which, it had 
rocoDtfy employed ; and ^ 'Some occasions attacks on the 
pols^ and good &ith of Austria Were^ enoouragwi or per- 
mltti^ ItpOeme tb||^tata<M>io^oniqu8tec«ptm^ 
the Bmheror ALmUiVpstt forinall^ dec wed that the mainteia- 
of uie attitthceirftbethree li^riid^^^^ waa the bans 
policy. Aaswtyi^ of .panned, umon are aouie- 


timos symptoms of commencing alienation ; 'but it maj 
well bo believed that Russia would at present deprecate c 
political rupture with Austria. In tho contingency^ of a 
divergence, it is not known that Germany would incuine to 
the side of Russia. Count Andrasst may perhaps haVo 
been convinced by the Emprror and Prince Gortchakofn 
that the danger of allowing the war to continue outweighs 
the numerous and obvious risks of intoi’ventioii. Nothing 
would be more distasteful to Austria than the aggnmduse* 
ment of Servia and Montenegro at tho expense of ^rkey. 
But a military occupation of the disturbed provinces would 
gain time, and, except indirectly, it could have no 
tendency to increase Russian influence. It is not known 
whether a change in tho policy of Russia has been the 
cause of the sudden overthrow of the Turkish Minister. 
Tho condhet of tho Porto is so fkr dictated by necessity 
that a Grand 'Vizier must for the moat part tread in tho 
steps of his predecessor. It maitors little whether an 
unknown Msugmut or a fceblo Mahmoud is tho nominal 
head of a Government which has scarcely a will of its 
own. Tho personal change is less imiiortant than tho 
immediate cause of the Ministorial revolution. It seems 
that a threatening multitude of so-called theological sto* 
dents required the dismissal of tho Grand Vizisr and of 
tlie Sheikh al Islam, and that tho Sultan complied witli 
their demand. 

TJio official announcement that the Berlin Conference 
has resulted in perfect agreement among tho throe Courts 
scorned at first to indicate tho continuance of a temporising 
policy. It is stated that there will for tho moment 
be no arined intervention" and that tho contumsOT of 
Servia and Montenegro will not bo rewarded. If the 
ostcnsiblo report may be trusted, it would seem that the 
three Governments have agreed on another ANDBAS$TNoto» 
except that on tiiis occasion the authorship is attributed 
io Prince GoKTCHAKOFr. In a short time the decision 
which is enveloped in conventional phraseology will be* 
coino public in an intelligible form. NotwiBistanding the 
vague disclaiinor of vigorous intentions, there can bo little 
doubt that a step has been taken in advancO) aiid that it 
will be in favour of the insurgents rather than of the SULXAN; 

I TheEinperor Alexander and Prince Go utcuakoff must have 
determined on some definite proposal when the Austro- 
Hun^rian Cuancellok was invited to meet them at 
Berlin. That their policy is not violently aggressive is 
proved by the ready acceptance of the project by 
Count Andrasst; but if it bad consisted in a new 
version of the scheme for reforming Turkish admims- 
tratioD, it wonld not have urgently pressed. Perhaps a 
term may have been fixed within wnioh the Porto will be 
I required to procure tho termination of the revolt, on pain 
of active measures which would tend to the partial 
independence of tlie Christian population of Herse- 
govina. It is not improbable that the real olyect of the 
Conference was to confirm a resolution previously adopted 
to form a permanent Commission reproseuiing either tha 
three Imperial Governments or all the Great Powers. Tha;.> 
proposal, whatever may have been its nature, wais toq 
serious to be accepted by the English Ambassador witbout 
reference to his Oovernmont. Lord Strattohii eg Bri>« 
CLIFFS adds his high autliority to tho scheme of a jdni 
supervision or protectorate. Whether a Bo^ 
bb too entirely controlled by other Powers will be A i^ve 
question for the English Goveniment to consider; 
cdlty of4eaii.ngwithtbe Hudsulmuimof Hecxej^vlbia]^ 
yet been overcome; but it ihigbt be inaro posfdble to ded 
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with the menrgentiS than with the larger popnlalion oFBosuia. 
Whatprer conditions may be inmost on the Potie, it seenas 
topoaisifilo to restore peace niHeizegovnia except by the 
fctenrftition of a foreign army of ocpn^iaiion, and the difll. 
cutties in the way of any aimugomcnb of the kind, tjiongh 
Aomerous, are nerhapa not msuporable Any objection 
on the part of the Porte migtit^perhips bo ovonultd , nor 
indeed iH it certain that the Turkirth MinisteM might not* 
coneent to bo rtliorcd from theaicinoas task of supptessing 
tho in«miTcctir»n Count Anijkass\ has up lo llu pa sent 
time disco a raged all proponals for an Austrian nc cup ihun 
which migiit also lie lOgauUd with joalOusj lij ituKHia 
An odd boltttion has Ix'on dcf\iMtd in tho form of a sngjjis- 
tionlhat the disiuibod provinces should bcnicn])ud" by 
ail Italian foicc The adoption of such a plan would be a 
onrioas rcsampiton ot tho pohej^ of C\\oi h The cou- 
tingent which Jhadmont sent to tlu \u glish and KuikIi 
expedition ngainst the Crimea wns ndioiiU olKitd lor 
the sake boibot aRserting the poRitionof Virmn Lmmamiil 
as already tho rt jirosenlative of and ol conciludin^ 
poweilul allies It was scared} prt tended tint the Kin„ 
of SxuDiNii had any cause of quurd with tliu Ilnssuin**, 
who indeed have never since displa}ed any usrutiiuut id 
0AV<U'ttV> astute eiittipribc Thi King ot 1 mm ib now 
aoknowledgini as one ot the Cuut l*owii^ but it miy bo 
thought (hsiiaide that he should illusti iic Ins m w i ink in * 
Europe by active intoifoitmco The liimiucsol h il} will 
certainly not biiflice for a giatuitous unlit iiy iijtti]»ijNe to 
bo undertaken m time ol pc ice It would i i be i isy to 
extract fxom Turkey pa}meni of tho c v}h use ^ ol an t^pt 
diUon which would scuiccly bt ibsUnirins,]iu])l liom an in- 
vasicm, but tho Coinmniidci-m-Clm t ot an mn} il luia- 
pation would be moie adv.iutagiMu 1} situaiid llun an 
ordinaiy cjclitor Ntrvcitlu h ss tin li iluo> v<>\ iiiiuut 
would not act wisely in hslcnuur u, »j ^ piopo al < t tlu 
kind The yircsimo of an I tub in anji> on ihi 11 1 ti a 
coast of the AdmUt would involve tin i i‘jk of in mdn. 
standuig witli Austna, and it is noi loi llo uiik l oi 
Italy to tal>o pait m th<‘ po^sibli disim rnbtimu t ot ruikiy 
Should it be iic< css uy to I nqilo} 1 ojm«^u 1 ioi>| lii Ihepui- 
liose of (ill cling «v paiihiaiion, AiMti i would uppi} with 
least in< oiivenicneo tlu luroo vvliu h i lOu \ inued 


Germany; hoc glory is illnmibMed'ttyN ihft 
Sadowa and SedaiM, and the C2a& coineA to 
capital to bottle Ihoivoffaira of IflorOpe. Oat ot < 

tho EMiKibS IS principally known of ' 

famous telegrams m which her qther aaiiounkeijl 
Ik was wadiug through much slaughter to a higher 
and was favoured by a peculiar and^dinnt bUsuPg^ 
(^lablishniout of the German Empro a^ipeals to tho veaeov?' 
lather than the lui igination or sympathy of EngU^tneu. 
It costs an olloit to boo, but when thp effort is made it in 
easily sten, that tho establishment of a strong poWor in the 
e< nil cot Eniopc, opposed equally to the aggressions of 
ritmrnontaumm and to tho predominance ol iluMSiay baa 
iiuiuiii slabli* advantage a fot England, The QusSN, fio fiw* 
UK (h SI I ni and marnogc have connected her with Germany*, 
luiy have tho mixed tcelings ot regret at tlie fallen fortunes 
oi tho minoi CUimaii pnnros and pleasure in the general 
igfii ludi/tniont of tho (hnnan nation Bat she has one 
source ot s}nipathy with the EmpicbS Acgusi’A which mtt} 
111 one ot unniucd ik light Thuir (hildioA have masried, 
\ikI tlu Qi 1 FN has given in her daughter a prize to Qer^ 
many such as lew molluts have ever sent to a foreign 
hone Uho (hniwv PiiNciss, btttei known hero as thv. 
Pm • I s Kiw\r, mi} be sahly said to be, m classical latu 
Diu* ol the m isl rcmaikable women in Europe In 
id ill ion to tin gii at quahtus that bcht a great station, shr 
Ins cdK ol inttllLct and ot i haracter whieh^ would make 
Ik i i lit) hrst w oui.in in any bocicly in any country. Au\ 
luoibf i w uld bf jnstl} pioiul ot such a rtaughUn, atid thi 

1 1 N has not onl} Iht delight of possosMug buch a 
dinj^liti r. hiiL iKo ot knowing that, in Binding her to Ger 
nun>, silt has lonftiied tlu gieatcst posbiblt bcniiitoxi the 
1 L(L ill m whi< li she spuing 

1 1 1 LiiijiiL^s 1 na Ml lus now icsidtd for Bome }eai 
in Ln liiid, ard Ium won tho le'.pt'fl wUu h always at- 
Umis the luduiaud ol misfoitune witli unostontatious 
hiuq hi It} Il 1 posihon is m most icBpiits tho loM im 

<1 lliit ot ilu 1 inpri s Aursii Slu has lalliu Jioin 
L mliiu, rot iMdi In it, and lius borne the lali well 
Ol Hk pnvdt iliHufti ot the Gtinnin EviiuitSs litlh 


BOIAb (iT^IsJs 

A MOIVG llio TTinny pnvihgts ot Lnglaiul and th( Qi t m 
IS that of being able towelc</uic with tiis} mijiaiti- 
ahty guests ot all nations, paiUcs, and op]Diun‘^ Even Don 
Carlos is said to Ik* intcuding to t tko up his abode beir, 
and, as thcie u*»td to lie a Catli^t Cimmittco ui Ljudon, he 
may eiqoy tlio at*-* ntion and adniii iciou ot a select ciich 
Ciowtud he ids, Ol liioids that havi uiioc been c i owned, 11} 
hither in uhimdanie, and cnjoj hovpualit}, shtlUi, lespoct, 
and. sometimes the tnuisiioi} tribute of popular onthu- 
siAbm It js not so \ toy long siiico tho feuF^A^ CcHm' to 
show himself m poison to hia admit iig boiuibuldcrs, and 
India was oidircsl to give him a inagiuiucnt ball as the 
head of the Mahometan world 'ihe memory ol tho n- 
ceptiOTi of till* Shah, with his diamonds, and Ins <H)iu i nsiouh, 
and hiS (mlsaiashmcnt m having to toiogo tin oidinaiy 
execution of hii attendants, still lingf rs hke that of a faiiy 
story. Other icpiescntatiK-s of lioyalty ficcpuntly eomo 
Ui a lass protentioub manner, and it is when visits are 
inade with familiar simplicity, and one guest succeeds 
another in a fhe and easy maimer, tlmt the thought 
jatnnUIy suggests itself how sirange aio tho turns of 
loiiiUM which theip successive \ibi tors have (xpoiicuccd. 
Within a very few Bays tho German Empkess has lieeu 
etimng with the Quhen, tho Em]>reas Eggi me has been 
wemmed at Wipdsor, and now the King of Hakovms 1ms 
alriTed to claim tho sympathy and share tho hajipy fortune 
of bis relationi^, Tho fortunes and misfortunes of Koyalty 
pottld not have been better illniSt^ratod. The Einpt*c8s 
AndItrstA ison tho very pinnacle of Continental grandeur, 
and her devotion indiro^Iy cost onr other two gueats them 
orowns^^ One wins and another losos, but winners and 
losen flUiYke noihe to England and receive tho welcome be<* 


ling theSk* xespeotive positions. Tho best that caov 
naid &r ViaitofB is generally said when 

wwr* 'at© aot)ifa% here. The Gcaman Estmss ..is, 
160 kgib & to seed tluJt bhA 

I Mid ukltw !««««. Sbo Qiim of Fwiiiikm 
Bnwto i(rwi ft dwptaed fnSiZ 

^ dud ^ of l1*»ua 



ii known III while hci political position ib 

nnr u linmony With Ihighsh intcu ts Much w known 
I 1 till pi IV jti I liai icii 1 (»t the Luipii El ol MB, while h( i 
jobiual hiitoiy hi-* li in one as ilmrgmt from the 
M}iii| ..tliif ol uiibiuiy EngliHliriif n as ]>o-*Hib>o As KmpresH 
slu ( ncoiii igod, pdli ips mold than any one cEo, the m»iiM- 
lfs»*Mlia\ igaiiccot the Sen nd Knipiie, but she set tht 
iashioii to all liiiiopc, aiul slic had the higher merits o{ uoUvt 
b}iup*ith} with (alauiity, of giving diginty to bei Court, and 
ot bMifiiur hfr trills with wpint and cquamoiity. Politi- 
cully, sjie Conti ibntid laigi ly to the nun of Lor husband, 
for fihe *-ouLrht ufngelium the mcap^ity or recklesbnoHsof 
the Hon ipai list following in the uangorous society ot 
sc lummj; ecclesi isticb bho 1 iitcrcd on the war that was 
d» stiiJtd !o bo fdai to hti iaimly with a lieart even hghtei 
than that ol M Gt i ivii k, und she roieivrd a Bevoro, it not 
unmci lied, c liasti*>emtut i.i finding bcifocli left alone with tho 
(\>iint of Palikao to i-ond tho last aimy of France ie itb 
(hsti action But ui tlu* iiying times that followed she 
showed a high 8( nsp of wliat was due to paAriotism and to 
hcisilf, and btoidily discountenanced tho scbeines of 
Bazaim to rc-isidblisli the Enipito at tho cost of the 
hononi of Fiance and tho inisories of a civil war The 
dtalh of hot Imsbsud made hor the hdad of the ttonapart* 
I'ts during the y outh ol her bou, and the Nai^oltii04is Mvt 
lately been principally occupied in quanreilmgatnong ttiem- 
fiilviH Nothing could be mom tuitunatc for her per- 
honally than the prijsent collapse of the Bookparkats, as it 
csabloa her to continue) tho education of her sea the 
imobtiuBue ^iid happy station of aii English gentbman,. 
and lelicves her horn the necessity of rsveaiuig^hoW conk" 
pletely the mtoresia she favoi^s aiN) opppsdd to tlm imn* 
pathies of at hast a veiy largo poitioiLof Trsaoe* The 
Dioad of ovilo IS always Iptter, but xt is 
somo ; and in tho* dignified retirement ai^ ^ifreproMih* 
able simplicity of Chisolbatst f ixtnxes' are Which 

might be apt to bo obscured if the EuMa^Mwetn n 9 « 
atorod to the toenes nf her yaAoknii jmd 

i^caUed to sbai^ the okulUtmd&TX the 

The King of liitti iwmy 

9i#dlby. He is M he 





^ lo 

hdiet theAj if Knunusi. piovokod Axabn^ 
tor war, iuuK^ yN>%]d etft wp Prfunna ai a-cat woold eat up 
azoeqM :lt lotHst bOf^Temeoiberod that thia opinion 
▼ailOd t^hr^jaTgely^ia itaoUiand' Prinoe BisvAiunc 

baa rooeaUy reooraad the complete ieolation in which he 
fbvu^'d hidfiielf when he declaTe<l that the balance of chaiioes 
waainSfi^otti^of Prussia/ BapectingAustariato win, and wieh- 
ing^ Auwria to*win,the King of Hasovbr did hot shrink from 
doing 'tftMlie uould to contribute to the result he desired. 
He sent Httle armj into the field, and tho only real re- 
instance offex^ to Pmssia by a minor State was offered by 
Hanorer. At langensalzaBanoverianB actually encountered 
Prussiane in the fi<dd, not wlthoiit much orodit to tbemselvcM. 
Pop a they even re|)ul8ed tiieir assailants, and the 
King of Paussu sajd aft^wards that he could not claim 
Langensalsa aa a triumph to his arms. The Hanoverians 
could not, however, do more than repel one attack, and tlio 
next day they were, surrounded and had to capitulate^ Tho 
Governtnent of the had boon by no means un{K>puhu*, 
and his people contemplated with sincere reluctauco tho 
prospect of. "being absorbed in Prussia. A Ilunovcriaii 
deputation rosought the King of PuOiSsiA not to dethrone 
a Sovereign who held his throne by a title a£> good as 
that of 3 ie Prussian Kino hinisclf, and whoso faiuiiy 
could trace their rule through a.yjOTiodof a thoufesand years. 
Xing WlLMAy replied that ho honoured tho Hauoverijuw 
for their loyalty, and would, havo been much disaj» pointed 
ill them if they had not^xnanifosti^d it so freely; but liiai, 
as luatters .stood, he wuiiied Hanover, aud must and would 
have it. He took it, and there can be no doubt that, if tho 
end justifies the means, this high-handed act did lunch to 
l>ring about the unity of Germauy. Pru.(4sia could not 
have crushed Franco if a hostile or lukowarui fcilate like 
Hanover hod been interposefl to break the unity of its 
Ibrcea. Since the Empire was established, tho King of 
Hanovbb has given Prince Pismabck much trouble, and tho 
leader of tho Particularists is roturned totlio German Parlia- 
Mjeut by uHanovorian cous titucnc3^ there is no roasou to 

.suppbHO that the muss oi' tho HanoTeriane have auy feelings 
apart from those of Germans generally, and they acquiesce 
with satisfaction in what has been done for them, although 
it was dono against their will. Thoy are bcttei* off than 
their, former Kiiia, for thoy do not now regret the past. It 
is impossible that he should display equal resignation,; but 
he must, like humbler men, endure' what ho cannot help, 
and, in returning to England, after a l<.ing ubseuco, he has 
tho satisfaction of knowing, and of knowing that England 
knows, that, although he comes here as un exiled sove- 
reign, those over whom ho reigned sorrowed when his 
reigiL came to au end. 


THE BUDGET DEBATF^, 

M b. RTLAKDS, in his licsolulion on the second read- 
ing of the Income-tax Bill, assumed that it must 


pass. ^eResoluj^u was not appropriate to the occosiiin, { 
for Hio Budget is a mode -of 'providing for the expenditure 
wldi:^ Par1ta)n<Qnt has aif'eady sanctioned. It may or may 
not be a eahse of regret that tljp Govenmient should have 
• proposed an inoTW^e iff expenditure, but the proper time for 
iwint^g.the qiuiedtioii would have been during the discussion 
of thdSstifnat^. Aecordi^ to Mr. Btlands, tho outlay 
^ he 'deUouuoes has roudered it necejil^y to impose 

. in^resiMd op the, peopj^e, and it seems to ibllovv 

^.thEl^the'OuAH<j|HBL ExcitcquKB is only discharging 

•a plaftv^'.dt^ adding a penny to the InoocUe-tax. It 

nm te W!imttoUr:/]^yiiiiNDS is opposed to tho 

' on the richer olassei^ in’ the 

burden whimt may 

- fiis itoeoiimeiidation that the systeid df 

^ carried iutftheu dhows .the dM-. 

to glni4nattd tomdhau 

■■ ' ■■ 


0heiq[>er'-^, . 

Lours ; but^H«hei|mjpdiiManof^M^ tii|; 
pose fk investing the -frobeods per.dbiciA 
podf that the c^uitoas obligate ^ f!v^ 

been incurred. The^Orror vribioh ike •pHt]rcsiil40a of 
Exchequiib hoe copimitfeed in raisUig. pttNsOniafjie pif; thjd 
Income-tax is iUostmted by Mr. - 

enpe to his own electioiv Budget ot iS^^. Ao long , 

rate was steady and low, the diseontont whioh has often. . 
b^n caus^ by the tax would havd hisen \MtiQiit, 'if it 'bad 
not altogethor disappeared. It is because the perooatsgeist 
raised that Mr. Quostoks has onoo mo^ of 

complacently recurring to the br^ v^hichihilM w secttin 


complacently recurring to the br^ v^hich wied to secnire 
the votes of tho constitnenoies. great dbieothm tp tbs 
Budget, or rather to previo^ Budgets, is that frojm tuna , 
to time revenue has been unnSoessnruy saorifieed^ with th®^ 
result of rendering new taxation neoeipsry whan the pubKo 
expenditure has been increased. 

la tlio course of his olaborato and able qpseoh Hf. ^ 
CuiLPKBS wasted time and trouble in proving -.tbst 
Disbakli, when ho was in Opposition, used language 
which is inconsistent with tho present proposal of htS 
Government. Horace showed that be understood character 
and tho nature of things better th^'tn Mr. Cbiij>£B^ Wbi^ 
ho recognized the inutility of denouncing haUiitmL and 
trium[ihant inconstancy. Mr. Hisiuku has in liis( tindte dc-- 
dared tliat tho National Debt was a fleabito ; and net long 
hiiice )jo was gravely disturbed V>y a change in the poUticsl 
coiidiliou of tho Straits of Malacca; but, as his opponents 
find, 

fiimiil oliligavit 

TVrtiaum votw c‘«piit, enituai'itrf- 

ho appear.? n .<4 Prime Aliiiister with a largor majority than 
when ho entered office. Whatever Mr. Dtsbaeli may liavo 
said, he htiH the good sense to leave the management of 
tho liufincrs in the competent hands of Sir S. NoUTUCOrihP'. ; 
nor have Mr. HAunr and Mr. Ward Huirr any difii- 
culty in convincing him that it is necessai^ to ixicreoso 
the i‘xpenditure on the army *and navy. Th^ is 
little ground for Mr. Kylaupstb suspicion that Mr. Dis- 
ttiEM 18 inclined to an ambitious and extravagant. policy. 
Parliament iins long since assumed the responsibility 
of appiwing tho Suez Canal purchase; and it is an ana- 
chronism to go back to the acquisition of the telegrapiis. 

No calculation can bd less instriiotivo than Mr. Csiloubs's 
comparison of five years of Mr. GUBI>stonk's udmizustration 
with five years during whioh tho Consorvativos wefc in oSiCe. 
The circumstancos were wholly different; and some recent ^ 
charges, including payments in compensation for purchaeio of 
commission H, belong propifrly to tho Govemmeuf of which 
Mr. CHibDfiRS was a member. Complaints of nndne pami- 
mouy on tho side of one i>ar^, and of unnecessary expendi- 
tai'O by their successors, aru bandied back words and fbrwteds 
with little advantage. If stores and ships have at any 
time not bofen Butficiently pi*ovided,it isneoei^aty to anpply 
the detect. As to the main causes of the late increase or ex- 
penditure there is little difference of opinion. Those who 
possess special knowledge of naval details find fixnlt' wiHi 
Mr. Waud Hunt, for not building ships fiauit enough 
civilians cannot fail to understand tho^ the* universal rise 
of prices and wages most necessarily add to the cost of the 
aridyv ’More than two millicms of tho additional eatinxatefi ^ 
of expeuditore havo been appropriated ii 6 the wants of the 
army and navy, and partiot ti^e remainder admits of emy 
explanation. ^ ^ c . 

Criticism might bo better applied to the charge of 
1,400,000/. whioh baa been granted in aid of local rates; 
but the addition to the Estimates in tikis^nase only, ee^ . 
presents the slpfltiiig of a burden. It p^y or may |iot 
have been right to veQeVe thaiwt^yers at wie expense of; 
tbetaxpayers ; but the tmuitfer cannot .be regardod iuv^isa. ; 
insISBieem extravagance. Mr. < 3 FhA]>STora>QoverQlW^^ 
already < admitted the principle wln<di was aftiiiM^^ 
applied by Sir SrAFVOI^e Noi^QQXB. Both 
lotions Hiought it neoessary to depst to the 
/the Hoiise of Coiiiinons» 

parties. JjL" fbuith oonsi 
. the sum p^ an 
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The Berifff • 




oolxjijfAi ■ • ■ “ 

k^owi 

com^ into tWc h£i^i^; ^ 

debt^fp a tQt^^pf muety-bu^ lailli^d waii a 
to tboix)^ aod tuis decree iS/intendod^to ^ ^ 

mHig&tiou of Jiheii^ .ci^azaitioe^ Tfaf 
with one 'hand; tind ^pltoteifli them wit8l/<^ __ 

admite’^n unknown hamber^Ctf^outsiaerB, to ji^ara.iii the 
ftirfd which' they, foudj(y liofied waij^. r^rr^ 
benefit; but he Btriv^ to i^fivince vihem , that What 
little is to oome to lbe&^'’ will Wot bc^'..^atop]ped 
or squandered on the way. ;Wo. nyfist jtidgw of 
such ra schauie by the .cbnditiohp' whioh it is 

framed; Its object i» to do sijpethihg wj^ont dnipg tod^ 
much. The KasnivE has been obliged W dockro hiihscll 
insolvent, a^d ho would perhaps have mode considerable 
sacrifices and submitted to many ubwelcome mestiic^ons Ih 
order to avert a catastrophe which heU^t to bekannliatiiig. 
But no one w'ould help hiih' in any eifeotual way.- lie was 
obliged to own that he could not m^t kb engpjg^iBi^is, 
and 1)0 thought that lie could not do bettor than enter into 
an arrangoniont for the general treatment 6i\ his debts 
which should not be without its plea^t fc^turee for bim« 
self and thu more prosing of his ^TcditorsK Viom this 
course of action ho derived, not only some imtoedjate 
financial comfort, but also the preservation of his own , pur-» 
sonal anthority. He might he bankrfipt, bUt lie would 
bo as much of a Kuloivk as ever. Some^ ebauge was, 
hebrover, obviously necessary in his iiuancialadii\bisthitiutt. 
His Ministers have been for some years {u^fuso m budgeta 
ami estimates and figures of all sorts; aucl, if thosimplo 
system of drawing on imagination for .financial, ikets 
would Hlill have sufficed, no change need have been made. 
But, unfortunatedy, faith in Eg^’ptian iiuancial siatemeuis 
has gradually dwindled away, and a stern incredulity now 
greets those buoyant manifestoes fur the production of 
which a few strokes of an inventdr's pen used once to 
suflice. The paixuits of the new consolidated debt put u- 
rally wished that tlioir olispring should not die as soon as 
it was born. It could be no gain to the Kukdiye or his 
adi'oit friends to tack on a few odd millions to the debt 
unless the !• new debt commanded a fair.. price in the 
market. The use of l)ondB is to got other people to take 
them ; and, uidess the inform^pn suppHcd as to the mode 
in which the Kuiidiyk disposed of fiis money had heticc-^ 
forth some degree of precision, purchasers for the new 
issue would bo hard to find. The KiikdiVB has tliere- 
fore offered to let a wondtjring; world know exactly 
how. much he gets in every year, and what ■ be- 
comes of it. But, on , the other ha^, the KiiBmyfi, 
not having es(!upcd Bankruptcy, is iioc going to 
lose liis supremacy. Ho is to remain the master of 
his own policy. He is not to transfer the government 
of Egypt into the hands of a Commission. He alonu 
is to judge of the supreme necessities of his little State. 
His new decree has therefore been drawif up under the 
influence of countcraciing aims. ^ The bondholdofs arc to 
have information, and to see that tho rovmiuo ofH^ State 
is properly applied. The .KnEDiVE is not to bO Jicweij^ed in 
his position, or fettered by the interforeuco ..of' foreigners. 

It is impossible that a scheme drawn up under sUch 
circumstances should not present many moqi;^tencie.s, 
that what cue pafagniph seeKis to establish anaik^r should 
not sweep away, or that positive pgiiilati^4B shopld noj bo 
made inoperative by sweeping teseVvatiogIS'and exceptions. 
But it would bo unjust,,^ say that, tho seCnnty offered to 
bondholders is mere mdonshine. Th^ witf kuow, with 
tolerable accnrsiCy, what goes on in tho regions o£ Bgyptian 
finance, so long as no exteacw^^ary canto of disturbauco 
intervene. Hid such' a scheme Been CrBiued and worked' * 
with tolerable honesty 1 ht\ the * last^v'e yeal^ tna Khedive 
would probably have esf^ped bankruptcy altbge^er. 

. ^ The decree creates a S,upresfe Council of ibb Trehsoxy, 
and sketohep its constitution, its poWei^ and its duties. 
"Thill '^Court is to hpnsist of tien' memhers-^fivo fbcoiguers' - 
five nf^ivee — and of a Prosidenk whose natianaiity is 
) left nn^tomiticd, ' It is to be dmwd into throe sep^oTtut ^ 
tBe^hrst section, oonsistiiig of th to . ^xtiexxibersi all 
is entrusted the dpty- of sup^r&itdnding the 
ri^iptof revenue and its ap^ication 'ti6yt& jtopei* pux^ 
poto* third section^ cKUisiiiingVAt*^ 
nativeb, is tb i^dft acc^nt^w . Tl)e\s%cond,totiq^ii^i»^^ 

ihg of^^Q^fotu^nors aitfi iii^i&itiveSi 
^tihin^r of Pinince is^’to 


party, has suddenly, been unpesapd with ^the neciBSsity . 
of 4 js«wiging large, po^fi^s of the JTatfonal IJfeW^. Sir 

’ WUh Dhatoteristifi^^ 

Gxplaixied, aetisBd' for tb^^ipurp^so of deluding theHoese of 
Ooniiuofia into ttncdnscious prpdonojs. ^ It. .xpay well he 
-doubted wbdthi^ the^eqtttfii^ce anid the 'burdeni; were ex* 
pqdieu^iliasmudh ag-t^os were imposed or retmned for 
the solo puri^se investing the proceeds at 3^ pipr tot. ; , 
but th« ptoeht Ohakcbllob of the Exchkqukh determined, 
to .attain sindiple and straightforward process the object 
which Sis pt^deCesBorf had selected as desirable. Even 
Hr.. ^TIjAiAOS can scarcely think that t^e employment of 
money dh tiho dlischatgo of debt is a licentious mrni of out- 
lay. The SSyerest advocates of parsimony shrink from 
attokls^ the new ^ system of education, which is nufortn- 
nately. expensive. “ The J^tato is every year nrged to extend 
its dntiea^d liabilities, and at the same time everything 
which it Undertakes becomes more and more xcostly. It 
must' bif^ confessed that ttilro is little prospect of a dimi- 
nntsou of expenditure. 

Hr. Laiko stated that England is tho most" lightly taxed 
of great civilized States ; and bo might have added that, 
.4n a comparison of military cstimatos, tho heavy burden 
of p^iDonal service in Continental armies ought to be in- 
eluded in the calculation. One countiy after another has 
within 'the last fifteen years approached or passed England 
in the amjiuut of' its Nation^ Debt, nor can any t>thor 
Goverumorit borrow as cheaply. As Mr. Hubtukd and 
Mr. CniliDKfRS roniarked, a considerable part of the re- 
venue is not raised by taxation. A large apparent addition 
to tho expenditure was made by Mr. Gladstone in tho 
earlier part of his career by including' on both sides of the 
apcoutit the cost of collecting tho revenue, which amounts 
to six or seven millions. If the n^t revenue only were 
inoludod in the accounts, and if the ‘ Post Office re- 
ceipts .and some other bmnehes of revenue were excluded, 
tho amount raised by general taxation would be found to 
iall short of 60,000,000/., of which 28,000,000/. is annually 
• required to meet tho interest on tho Debt. On the whole, 
the grievances of ths tux^mj er may bo putioniiy borne by 
his tbpreBcniutivoB, as ^ley uro habitually endured by him- 
sclf.'^Hh ClitLDERS gave unqiialifiod approval to tho most 
question&blc part of 8ir S. Nof^ncoTK’s Budget. If, ho 
said. Additional income was required, the best way of pro- 
viding the necessary sum wasdo increase tho percentage of 
the Income-tax* It may perhaps have been impossible, 
wliCti the CuANC£Xj.on of the Excuboueu had as(*,cTtained 
the amount of his necsis, to shp])Iy them by atiy method 
which -wouliinot Lave been open to grave objections; but 
it ought not td bo forgotten that alterations in the rate of 
the locomu-lax create anomalies which efiaco themselves 
when ths tax is permanent and equable. Tho opemtion of 
adding a penny to the ta^ for tho purpose of paying off a 
portion of the Debt can only l)o justified on the grouiid,jtbat 
it was necessary to vindicate the consistency both of the 
Chaec'kllou of tho ExcHF.qrER and the House of Commods. 
If a part of the surplus of 1874 bad beeu retained, the 
kicdme-tax not jj^ave been inoimsod. Tj;ie debate 
on Mr. HuSBihi/s motion disclosed a general ogreemont in 
the principle w-bicb was nevertbcless rejected on the divi- 
sion. Ko speaker, with the remarkable exception of Mr. 
Gl^DSTOiik, Condemned tho Income-tax, dor was there any 
^serious op^sition to tho limit of X50Z. a year as substituted 
for tdq?-. On the other hand, strong arguments wer^ ad- 
duced agoiiist the reduced liability on incomes of 400^. a 
jeer* Gladstone ^lcnla|^ that, id tho alarming 

obntitj^onl^y'' of an l«icomfi*tax of zir. in tlj^o pound, the 
lertmue would be diminished in consequence of the exemp- 
tions by no leSA io,ooo,oooZ. The question is evi^ 
' dently one of degree, and the deduction which is rea^'usted 
by Sir S.JN’d|»HC0Tfe was first introduced Mr. Glad- 
stone.^ It "was Veil tbit a'parotest should be entered ag^st 
tho f!u*iltt exteDSion of Sk mtqpi wBich might be used fur 
misohievous pAropset by financiers who idiai'ed tho opinions 
of Mr.^ByLANDS. , ^ ' 

, «I|E KlJ^jiVi:’S,DECJJEE. / 


rriHE t^egimph has ^^Voyed a^dng and obaenra ai^l(u 4 
X of the ncWxtoUnex/for ^uli^mg his yeiy iiTregolar 
finance virhieh tho KHfiDiVA Ijias xivpiih^ in didei^to ’dheq|- 
the ^inkinj; sojelIs of his qreditolr^i ^h<f:y are not to benefit 
Ibj cf^ fosimed |o 





jttarrow liodis .Aufllcipiitjy 

tQ'>6tain ia, hlf%^ 
tfoojfty.iSi »)r 

whait tiie ond^bf thS^^r flffltatem^t » 

Ve iWpiSe how &r ^the‘ receipts md .pa^jpoiadit^e 

liaT6''talKbd *witE )|||ie estimate^ Oif we Bad^, and we 
Ooaacil ie^ receiivo a of this Btatomenft This wi^t 
of., tne Tiew which ilfe Minister of 

But 

I the 


orpMnam^c^e- 

hj 'men wjboiQL i , 

^ tU Gooxicir ate 

to the l^rgam III 




infold the . Council 

Fibande stakes ibt ids^ flgares, ,but will do iionAiofo. 
then, With regard^ vecbipta fknd expenditure^ the 
sebtiou ,hbH impewtaut autios confided to.'Ht. It is in some 
yague way \to '^a^h Wer mil receipts ^ coming into the 
Treasury ; and it wis control over all outgoings^ tlmt 
all o^era fol^ payxn^t are to be sttbmitiid to it before 
being fioted'on, an^ if fotind^informal, or if found not^ 
to fe'iu acoordltioo with the provisions of the Budget, 
then Utm, n^fid section can stop their operations 
until ' a Bpephd order of the Privy Council declares 
them to ;be. valid. , . This seems device by no means defi- 
oieht'ftf, ingenuity' foUi rpconciling the restraining powos -1)f 
a Goaucil with the supremacy of. tbs Euspive. If the 
EHBPtVSf wants to plunge into extraordinary expenditure 
he can do so, but -thph lie must openly say, after express 
T^ercnce had^ been made to him, that this is diis inten- 
tiou. This is the only part ^of the scheme, as trana- 
mitted by telegraph, which is easily iiitolligiblo. The natuA 
and Limits' of the authority of the first section are almost 
hopelessly obsetftb* As it is to consist exclusively of 
foreigners, it might bo supposed that it was created for the 
special proibeotiou of the bondholders. It seems intended 
to create a sphere of offic <5 tenanted by none but 
their friends, a,nd expressions are used which luify 
possibly iolply that this section will be empowered 
to sec that ^ the revenues specially assigned for the 
payment of the bondholders are applied , for this 
.tod uo other purpose. Batr^^ again, expressions arc 
nsbd which surest that, if arty irregularity in the appli* 
aation of' these assigned funds is detected, all thai^tho first 
flection can. do U to get the second section to laythc matter 
-bofore the IMvy Oouncil-— that is, before the Khedive — so 
that here again the** chock would bo the same as that in- 
tended to restrain sudden and extraordinary expouditure. 
The Khei> 1VE, if be meant to divert the assigned revenues, 
wotild have to say that he meant this. As the third section 
is to consist wholly tpf aativeA,.^nd is to have the entire 
charge of auditing the ;acoouuts, the ^Udlioldcirs have 'no 
assurance that any will^/l^ placed in the way of 

those diversibna of public money ou the part ot subordinate 
Collectors by which no inconsiderable part of the revenue 
is suppoii^cd tp be intercepted. 

If this ts really the basis of the scheme, as to which it 
is impossible to with ooutidence so long as the ob- 
flonrity that pirorsiui^ows a. large part’ of the document is 
U^ireinuv^, then the gain to thC’ bondholders may be said 

ne thiir^' l^venub oullected by natives and audited by 
natives will be paid into the Ti^asury. When it is there, so 
far it fornn 'pi^ of the funds assigned to the bond- 
bolderii/ it wiU bs neld for them, unless the Khedive ex- 
pressly aUd”d^borat^)iy ordoi's otherwise. So far as it is 
port of the free inG9^o of the Khedive, it will be paid in 
aocoiwrtco with the Budgab of the .Minister of finaface, 
over wfitoh tlie^jQ|pw Council will ^ve ya) other control than 
that of knowinij, wijj^bre or le^ df cxaotitEde, what it i.s 
be ho is g^oii^^ rebcivq or hod received, and what 
it ifl that he^ys be is goings to spend or baa .opent. Jf 
exp^c^itorrt is acccjdtln^ td .the BudgeV^then 
the KKEblve.p^ that he 

the respoiMKiml^^ and orders it>to be so. It bb 

' aUenbed that flonmthiag which they need not doqpi je^eforo 
it i»..tiied ifl tttto dpto tor the bendfaolders, Bui^ ev^7^ 
vflS ^pend.OB how ^ scheme is worked,^ hnd^r*’^' 
xfliiitt de|^d on tho clnwtoter and standing 

of the Cdurtoif, If the Khbdxvb ros^pte^ 
„ i^em> ^ toUose tiioifr servioesv or. to b^e 6r> 


'fBttt to ma&o'^trAisparently Jjito appointm^ts td w 
duliify hit own hchemo is not the kind, of 
KaGD/ys is likolytjto commit. He has his 
merits,, and it is odo of his fterity thab oi; . 




occttiona ho likes.. t$ employ foreigners lybo atei 
darflmies. A^ very godS start has heen ma ' 

Signor SoiALOJA to be the fii*st PresMenk/^^ 
that he will consent long'^to hold' the ^fflhe; 
fortunate that a man of ability and oharaoto lk|ii|L 
sen ted to . watch over the firsts .beginnings of 

If ^ tho other foreign qfemiSora are ^eQ ' 

10 native members are imt vevy l^ly 
Council may fniphi the outset establish for itself a 
which will efiohle it to make tho apparentij Unuted. , 
functions entr^^sted to it of real utility. 
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LORd'sANDON’S EDUOA.Tm<felIIfc i* , 

' A * ^ . ' " 

W E are only imitatioig the caution of the spoiken' w 1 i[ 0 l{ /i 

followed liord Sandon in a nuiid succession .a| 
observations on Thut^day evening if wo decline to oemm^' ; 
ourselves to any decided opinion upon the Eduoation&Qf^'Ww 
may, however, confidently say that tho introduction^ cjf < 
this measure is a landmark in the histdry of English 
opinion on educational .questions. It has— sB evimtB'.' 
since 1870 — been the flasy commonplace of goUti^ OOA^O* ' 
versy to insist tho^^he Liberal and Conservative, fi^W . 
were intrinsically opposed to each other in this nmter^' 
and respectively ropresentod willingness and nnwillingnesa 
to provide some eflective process for bringing elementaiy^^*' 
educaiion homo to the entire community. An ostensible jiuk 
tificatiou DO doubt existed for this assefdbn in the firot.fllikt.. 
the special machinery foil^ camming out compulsioa cpB^jlPid 
hy Mr. Forsteu's Education Adt was the detsB wUdbr iu 
spito of the genex|il applaud with which that measure aef a 
whole was received, was cleof {y nht its favonyiito featuro | 
while, in tho years which have din^ elapsed, thopopolanty ' 
of School Bo^i,rd^bas certainly not increojed. Hie rortoi^qf ' ' 
war hud emphatically thrown the ConservativeH' on tbb 
defousivoat that time, tod, in their then oonditito, todiaw 
fine distinctions would have been nothing less thiflS 
politically iiicide. Their policy was to Criticise tile dftaiU ^ 
of Mr. Forstrb’s Bill withiu'its four corners, and leavel^ 
future to take care of itself. The Act of 1870 md nofc ' 
venture upon universal SchooP Boar^, neither did 
veetore upon universal compulsion ; but it yoked oompaisiojB - 
'und ^hool Boards together, with amussoram^ which semd •. 
to blind men to the artificial nature of the ligature. The 
zealots oC thet Birmingham League were not slqw to avail 
themselves of this casual advantage, and in htod^ ^ 
Mr. Dixon and his party School Board and .euttipulsioa 
not only became couyortiblo terms, but were synonyi^ue 
with war against tho great voluntaty -and denominaiiiqtuA 
system which had grown up at a vast outlay of ^papsonal' 
labour au(]»munifioen^ie all over tho country. ^ 

lu fSce, however, of^ this di^sfldvantageoits oonjunetare, 
impartial bystandors were cofnpoUM to ruoan^ie the 
growth of a conviction withik%he Odnservative ihe 

seci^t of true odudational policy was to be sought in seme 
ajbtom of wide compulsion which deed not involve ^ 
Ine burdeivsomo addition of Sohpol Boards.^ Lonl Sanuoh's 
Bill is iihs orort prpcIaiuadfQn ' of this priumpb, and 
toeordingly ^olahus respebtfui .4$onsjkicrat]^ 
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genious ti^p for danoeR, is not in its otrn way a vory 
•‘direct/’ one, wLile, as Lord Sandon pointed ont, it is tin- 
doubiedljr hwi from the apparent modulcsomenesa inherent 
in the entpldymeut of search offi<u 3 rs. We do not pause 
to inquire whether, as a more question of statistics, it will be 
equally offioiont iu^bringing to school the whole residue of 
“ wastrels ; for those who fight the question nioroly upon 
the batthi-field of figures forget the very potent element of 
human uataro, which ought pre-eminently to be respected 
in a pcriiMl of transition from an old condition of bappy- 
go-lucky to one of geneial tightoiiing up. JNo 
matter how mechanical iy eflicient you make a sysieni, 
if yon si&occed at the same time in making it 
unpopular by your details, you arc pix)l:iably taking the 
most efiicient course for securing ilxo rapid decay of that 
ofiioieiLcy. Now if tfecro is one thing which — even more 
than being patronized by their betters in worldly means — 
onr working olasses ate suspicious abont, it is being hunted 
up. We do not justily the suspicion, while wc recognize 
its existence; but we must observe that hunting up — 
however needful and however tactically carried out — is, 
after all, the essence of wlmt we venture to call decidedly 
“direct coiupulsion.” Tu matters of health police, such 
as — in spite of Mr. Gladstone — vaccination, the Stale 
must inexorably hunt up ; but the process becomes very 
delicate wdthin the moral sphere. As Jjord 8am)on pro- 
poses, ajiy locuJliiy which chooses to put it.Helf under this 
kind of oumpnision may do s6 wera nwfu^ nud must 
then swallow the resuhs, while his livll is t’rjnm*d to mako 
the proci'ss as easy as possible; hut for the rest of the conidry 
wo ara not. rsorry that the directness of the compulsion 
will cofitiiiue to be — at all oveiitis until the cxjMjriinont 
has been fairly tiled — a self- working one. Although Mr. 
MuNn&LLA iailed to see it, the ribk lo our national self- 
relianoe in system which would bo after all one of 
universal fiolioe agonoy is at h5ast sufilcionily plausible lo 
comisel (^aution. The point at which it may ho weakesi is 
that of girls in agriunltoral districts who may be looking, 
not to work mtJber in the fields or the factories, but to 
d[onieatic servioe, yvith its laxer relatioiiw hotwewn employer 
flmd employed, and we shall watch with curiosity to 
aaaif any epecial provisions aro mudo to meet their case. 
Biich provisions must be necessarily somewhat inquisitorial, 
but they cannot bo more inquisitorial than tlioso inherent 
in the more extrornc direct compulsion. 


Mr. Fobsvhr legitimately dibi^bargod his duty as critic 
of tbo Opposition when ho foresaw diflicalticH in Lord 
Sasdos*b sfigge&iion, founded on a provision of the 
Act of ^870, to give exceptional hel2> to the schools 
in places wiiich were so poor tJiat a threepenny i^to would 
not represent six shillings per child. Tliis is no doubt a 
deflection, .so for as it goes, from ideal symmttry ; but, 
as ideal symmotry bas>^ happily never been the rule in 
England, we may aiVord to consider the proposal in it.^ 
practical bearings. It is obvionsly intoiuiod to do honie- 
thing towards I'cdressing the illegitiinato advantages which 
the new rate-stmponod iustitutious, with their wide 
powers of > compulsory taxation, enjtiy over the older apd 
’ widespread system of voluntary sehoolH — created, and in 
great part sustaiued, by immense cfibrlH of spontoneouB 
munificeuco—without which England would havu reiuained 
an tubicdaoated country. Lord SaxduxN no doubt oil'ered 
tho decorous explanation that the poor Board school 
would, if it made out its ciiao, participate in tlio .same 
privilege. Consistcucy required no less from him, but the 
independefit sapporteru of the proposal had better rely 
'Upon 'less moiuij ostensible arguments. The stringency 
with which the Act of 1870 bos— ^wo must conclude against 
the wishes pf its authors — pressed upon voluntary suhouls 
is a matter of notoriety. There can bo therefore no motivo 
for mystification abont a auggestiau whlcti prbpjsea to 
redress the existing inequalily Without creating a 
contrary injustice to the prejudice of schools set %p by 
the BoardSi, We cannot see that Lord San dok’s plan runs 
this risk, and wu aro iheieforo ready, without committing 
oursuives to any details, to give it favourable cousi- 
demtion. 

The vehemence wivh which Mr. Bsao and Mr. Stoueh 
r >d^uuced the supposed interference 6 t tho ten 3'ears’ limit 
'■ the needs of the ’former at least shows thaVfibis 
. — ^h of the discMsioa will not boglostod over; so we 

mnotfmt exonerated from euteriug upon it at Uiis 
itot. But we wist note toat, while the rhetoric 
IjMnbtou am^ted to the rirtuai, hasertion that the 
utBitt tfculd make all employment of cUildish 
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labonratan emerg««M)f iflapomUe, Lord SJumoa had pa^ 
ticularly called attention to provisions for enoeptiug the 
seasons at which the principal crops are hurvested. 


THE FRENOU MINISTRY. 

M RIOARD’S death would have been a more serious 
• blow to M. Ditfauue's Cabinet if the {lolitical in- 
timacy existing between tho late Minister of tlie Interior 
and hiB Unuku-Skcbetaky had not made M. m Maiuj^re’s 
succoHsion a natural event. A serious effort seouis to 
have been made to induce Marshal MaoMauon to replace 
M. ItiCAKO by a Minister of loss pronounced Rt^pnblican 
views. The precise constitutional poaiLion alike of the 
PiiKsiDENT and of the Cabinet is still unascertained. In 
tlicory Marshal MacMahon has no more to do with the 
appointiueat of Ministers than the Queen of England has, 
hut in praciioe ho has hitherto o.\erci6od very much 
larger powers. Circumstaiicoa had marked out M. Jlu'VAuuE 
as tho Minister best fitted to meet the new Clmrnbcr 
of I)opatie.s, and M. Dupaurk wan not likely to give a seat 
in his Cabinet to any one whom the Maksual would 
dislike. But M. itiCARD Jiud come more prominently 
forward on tho Republican side bluco his appointment timn 
ho had done before, and when he was suddenly taken 
away tlio old Con.servjitave party doubtless hoped tliat 
Marshal MacMauon might have boon frightened by the 
recent admi nisi ration of the Interior, and might insist 
upon tho new Minister being taken from tho Oonservaiivo 
wing of tho Cahiiiot. Hud he done m>, M. Dupauke's 
position would have become exceedingly ditlicuU. To msist 
tho Maks!1Al might have been to provoke him to try 
tho experiment of constructing a Cabinet more after hisowu 
tast4‘, iheieby throwing tho whole Kepiibiioiiii party into 
opposition and renewing the iiilrigneH which w'cro bo rile 
in the laic Assembly. Yot to yield to him would have been 
no loss dungorouB. The existing Ministry is essentially a 
coalition iMinistry, and i\l. Rujakd was tile acknowledged 
reproBontativo of one-haii' of tho coalition. jM. Dlpauue 
might easily have found a colleague who - would have been 
more in at^curd with his own views than M. Ricakd, but 
f lion tho Ministry would have become a purely Dupaurk 
M inistry, aud, as such, would not Jiave commaaClod the 
confiduuco of iho Chamber of Deputies. The conflict be- 
tween tho Executive and tho Legislature, which would 
have been imrnimmt had M. Dufaube refused to name a 
Minister such as the Maubual would accept, would thus have 
been equally immiucutif he hivd consented to namo one. lti.s 
easy to see how those posBibihties must have oxciiod tho 
politicians who had once so much weight in Marshal Mao- 
Mauon’b counsels, Tho Duke of Broglie aud M. Buffet 
have ibr the present retired from public life, but there is 
no rea.sou to suppose that they have ceased to mterest 
tiiemscives in policies. AVith tho existing Chamber of 
Deputies they cannot hope to do anything ; but if iho 
Marbual could once bo brought to quarrel with his Re- 
publican Ministers, and to carry on the government by a 
Cabinet eom|K>sod witliout rei'erence to Paidiamontary coii- 
sideratioiib, tliere would still bo a chance for them. It is a 
dillieult ixiutler for French politicians to convince themselves 
that the inlluonce of the Administration in the elections has 
reu 1 ty come to an end, and though M. BuFFET cannot ifisist the 
uvidcuee of this fact supplied by the composition of the 
present Chaniher, he, probably thinks that the obaugo was 
iwcidcutal rather than permanent, and that if he were 
once iiioiv in oilice, more cousistent administrative pressure 
uiighl. jn-jciuco beU».r electorij results. There is thiamueb 
of ix'usoii in this notion that, if Marshal MacMaHOK were 
governing in direct defiance of a majority in t)ie Chamber, 
w,iijy ot tho electors might foci that bod to make 
their choice between the Executive, os the. xqptoseniativo of 
order and public trauciuiiliiy, and the Lagisiatax^, as the 
representative of confusion and social weakness. If tho 
case were thus proaouted, Ibeir new-born aeal for oon- 
stiiutioual and Parliamentary privUegos might not ..stand 
the trial. 

Fortunately for France tho plot, if plot there wot, has 
completely failed. Marshal MaoMahon has acoepta^ 
'MARCkuE with a frankness aud loyaby which -^eSrhoiKNCir 
to biB political sagacity. ToM. WdAsahehadi&aQi^Qto 
grown accastomed, aud to a manofthe l£Aa8BAf/4 tamm- 
lueut familiarity is prdbab^ Ott ifrmvtaat utarilMf in 
liking. He is supposed to :be todiffer 

, from a Minister to whbm^. giTon his ooit*. 
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fiSfltuw, wad' tb« of ih*. ISx^raw* |4ift to Mt 

Bioabp’s dwilings tke pitfects bpd ]p«rbaM inade biw 
BdcKtontotly in fai:oiir Btitb thu MAPsaAL. Bpt whon H 
cuttA to oflooeiug a soceesaor to M. fiiOAHo, ii wcsnld noti 
m been stirai^^ if HarnbAl MioMinON bad lieaitated aa 
to porsoveiring' lu the eoofie to which M". RLCi».ap had 
graauaUy coiuniiited him. bi. Ricaup’s policy waa now 
auddciily disauciated iroza 2t. RipAun, and the ii^ix^ukh 
wag naked to ot^cept the policy on ita own mtu>its. 
There waa. bcaidca the foot tliat this policy hud pi*oved 
to be more decisively BepubUcan that\ it had pi’omiaed 
to be when the Ministry took office. There was a ape- 
cial oiement in its liopablicaniHiu which might very 
well have been diataateful to the Marshal. M. Hicaup 
thoroughly uudcTHtood that the Repablic has only ono*enomy 
worthy of sprious fe^tr, and none of Ida Ministerial actaapd 
Bpooefaea had been ohameteriaed bv so much energy and 
reaoluiioii aa hia uppomtion to the imperiediata. To assail 
aBonapartist in the Chamber was a real }»lcaBuro to him» and 
of all Ae many passages of arms they have hod with the 
Ropublicana none perhaps gave the Bonapartists more annoy, 
anoe than M. Kioahp’s contemptuous distinction between a 
party which has lioen deposed and a party which has still tiio 
power of abdic^iting. Now, though Marshal MAoMAnoN is 
not an luiperialisl, ho has been a Hoidier ot the Kmpiiv, and 
though he has from the first aeqaiesc^ d in the establish- 
ment of ibe Republic, and has never shown the least dis- 
position to iuti'igiio on behalf of NAroLEON IV., he may still 
feel that attacks directed against tbu hJrnpiro are to 
some extent aimed at those who served under it, 
as well as againsi' those who arc labouring to rc.Htoro it. 
When Marshal MacMauon sU^adily put all ihi^so coiisidera- 
tiouB aside and accepted M. dk* Marchuk, us Minister of the 
Interior, ho made the greatest concci^Bion to constitutional 
principlos that has yel been demanded of him. The result is 
IhatM. IliCAJiii’.s death, which sceiued at fii^t to befi'aoglit 
with so much danger to the Kepubhean eliumcter of the 
Ministry, has brought its Kiqniblicau cliaracter into fresh 
prominence. Tlic I'ear of having a successor to M. RiOAftn 
who would virtually reverse his policy has led the Left to 
welcome M. im Marckrk’s accession to power with a degree 
of enthusiasm which they have not previously displayed 
towards the Cabinet. M. de Mauceue eniois office with 
all the credit derived from the Circulars to the prefects, of 
which ho appears to have been the mil author, and without 
any of the unpopularity which M. Ricaiu) haii drawn 
upon himself by the alleged iiupcrfeciiou u\l his nioasui'cs 
for reconstructing his stafi' In the dcpartiuonls. 

The only matter which has occupied the Chamber of 
Peputies since the recesB has boon the sr.veral pi*oposals 
made by the Left for au amnesty to the cundemued Cum* 
xnuuists. The real motive of this demand was perhaps to 
commit M. Gamheita cither to a quarrel with the rxii^ciiLe 
Rejjhblioans, or to au association with them which would 
dispose of his pretensions to the leaders! up of the Moderate 
Bepublicaiis. That any practical result could be o^- 
p^ted from the proposal seems imposKible. Even M. 
RiSPiU* would probably admit, if he spoke tmly, that the 
oonoession of an amnesty to the Communists w'oiild in. 
Volvo the overthrow of the Republican Government. It 
is almost certain that, if the puosatitry and tlio middle 
OfaWOB know that hVauGQ was full of released Coinmuuists, 
and tbatHiese released Ckunmnnists liud been dealt with, not 
by a ewes of individual pardons granted as a reward of 
good behaviour since conviction, and with some gnmtid for 
beliorving that they would pot ofl'ond in like manner again, 
but by Sr comprehensive amnesty, which simply wipes out 
the past, and asks no proof fi*om tho objects of it that they 
have (^tner modified their opinions or repented of the mods 
in v^bicb thby gave effect to them> the conclusion drawn j 
wodlA be that the Republican Government cither secretly 
with the Commune or felt too weak to dispense 
with tb0 support of Communists, blither of these inferences 
woi^ be fatal to the existing order of things. Republics 
have been credited with many virtues, but in France they 


prove ibat e^ RepubRo could be as determined and even 
iss cni^ Hji puttmg down revolution as tho oldest mon- 
anptby in M* PorAuan^B speeoh on Thursday 

sboiiW that Abe 'Government, lost none of the l^oln- 
it five years ago. As r^trds the 
ip. the';ti||idit nf the authoritiett,^e asked 
' ' nsftstotikt’ and -.his 

todists^ con be justly par- 


doosd> and which must,, either from the of Hl^ 
offences or from theiv own obstinacy iu dgogfing thutptm 
have offended, be refused pardon* If ihp ^ 

confidence in the clujiice pi tUeMinh}try»latit.&)4 
in whom it has more confideoge. Aa tegsiw the 
muniiits who have eacaped, and who^ hving sdMadt eiop^f 
their activity in oxcitang hatred against their cpnntry, oc in 
prediotiug the reprisals whicLihey one hope to exeent^ 
they aceprd no amnesty to Fraooe, and •Eranon ctp aoooid 
none to theur. M.Dufaubx seems to have caught t^etempei 
of the Chamber, and to have nmde preojsehT/ the speech 
whicli was most oerisiu to please it. 


RELIGIOUS mEUATION IN SPAIN. 

rpilE debate in tho Spanish Cories on reUgiuos tolerations 
I* ims ended in tho adoption, by an oyeswbelnving 
majority, of ibe formula proposed by tho Ministers. Pro- 
tostanta and othei* noncoutbrxuiata are by the letter of thv 
law to enjoy freedom of worship,, but they ^ prohibit^ 
fi*om the celebration of religious rites, in punJli^ if the law 
is construed in iu natural and obvious sense, too noncon* 
forniista liavo little reason for dissaiisfoction* Protestants 
have no iiucd of processions in the streets, and it may bo 
presumed that prayers and sermons iin their own cbapols 
are not included iu the prohibitiou of pnbUoity. IKffio^ty 
is most likely to occur at funorals, which are necessarily 
conducted out of doors, but probably the law which may m 
ultimately adopted will provide for ordinaiy aaad unavoid- 
able coutingoiicies. It soems to be underst(^ on all liands 
that tho fragment of religious liberty which is oonooded 
bylaw will depend for its reality on the spirit in which 
the law may be administered. Local functionaries will 
for the most part be indulgent or troublesome as they 
may think .that liberality or intoLeranoe is for ibe time 
iu favour at Madrid. The pxesent chief Minister, though 
ho has often shown anxiety to conciliate the clergy, is not 
personally a bigot. Though his spinach ii| the debate dis- 
appointed those who are in favour of religious liberty, bis 
motives for avoiding a rupture with tho extreme Couservar 
fives were eviduutly political aud not sectarian. KxcQSSh^ 
caution induced Canovas del Castiulo at the comuieuce- 
nicnt of the Kino’s reign to make imprudent promises 
to tho Nuncio; but souie mouths afterwards he pre- 
ferred teruporary retirement from office to fbu redemp- 
tion of Jiis pledges. Luring the late di^ussion 
Miiiistors have steadily adhered to the limited form of 
tolerutiou which they had previously sanctioned > and they 
have undertaken that tlie concession shati not bo unduly 
limited by a harsh and narrow administration. The 
question of religious liberty in Spain concerns - a small 
part of the native po|>ulatiou, and probably English and 
American rosideuts will not be habitually molestud. It is 
said liiat tho Spimish Rrotestauts number about four thou- 
sand, after thirty years of xcalous pro.selytismj aided by a 
profuse distributiou of Bibles. Except at the first begin- 
ing of the Reformation Protestant opinions Sijpud teudeneies 
have found little accoptonoo iu Spain. TherOi as iu other 
Oatholic countries, the clergy oonuive at the indifference 
of the educated laity to doctrines and praoticea which are 
successfully inculcated on a portion of the peasantry and on 
I tiie women of all classes. 

The interest of tho discussion iu the Cortes depended 
priucipally ou the extravagaut aud yot logical demands of 
the Moderates, or ultra- Couseiwativo party. With the 
excoptiou of the Pope's little territory on the right bank of ... 
the Tiber, Spain is now the only countiT iu which the pre- 
icusions of the Roman Church arc openly avowed. French 
prelates affect to found their claims to control education on 
their zeal tor oqiuil liberty of teaching, which is, os they 
plaintively coutendi infringed by the more or less quiUified 
monopoly of the State. In Germany the Catholic biei arpby 
asBumes with some show of reason the attitude of a vicUni 
of persecution ; and in England, irelandi, aud the United 
States the organs of the Church profess to be the 
earnest advocates of religious equality. Trenph aod Engiisl]^ ; 
pi'clatoa probably regard with eviyioua the 

eondiUgU'of Spain, it is true that heresy is sumnM^rilpU 
and fiuMly sapjpressed by the aecuiar ariu ; 
ism at inost enjoys a eontompto^us ,%s^d.l^m 
whi^ is gonceded aftsr a {^roti^t mho ' 

grg^ influeues wi|h the dorniiiiant pariyr^,. 

]^toas,.jnuty in. Sphan ^woaId:\acadiqil^ 

Ut- GidDsrdsfi to. the nhwiiifij^ : 
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Vatican Council. Down to the bog^iuning of the present 
century the Spaniards were proud of the results of the 
Inquisition; and oven in later times they have never 
heartily adopted modern notions of religious equality. The 
Concordat which was concluded by tho pious Gonzaless 
Bbavo foar-and4wenty years ago admitted nearly all tho 
pretensioas of tho Holy See. It was not until the dc- 
throuement of Isabella that heterodox forms of worship 
were nomiuallv permitted ; and, as soon as the anarchy of 
tljc short-livecl Republic was at an end, the party which 
bocaiTio dominant sought the alliance of the clergy. 
Canovas del CASTiLTiO and his collcagnos do tho Catholic 
Church good service in repressing the excessive zeal of 
thoiv own Moderate supporters, while they professedly 
adhere to the Concordat. It cannot bo tho interest of any 
party to identify itself with a policy which is condomnod 
by the opinion of tlio civilized world. 

As the English papers have not thought it worth while 
to publish detailed reports of the debate in tho Cortes, tho 
ar^menis on both sides can only be conjectnrally known. In 
Bubstanco the extreme party must have coTiiendcd that, if 
religious dissidenco was an evil to bo discotintonanced, it 
ought to bo efiTeotually suppressed. The Ministers and 
their more reasonable snpporb^rs probably demonstrated tho 
irnprudonee of furnishing the adversaries of royalty and 
order with a plausible grievance. Senor Castelah had 
no ditlicultv in delivering an eloquent exposition of 
the rights of man, including freedom of conscience ; but in 
an assembly wliich is proud of its orthodoxy the arguments 
of professed free-thinkers exorcise little influence. It 
may Ikj assumed that a brilliant exposition of first prin- 
ciples and general propositions suits the taste of a S[>anish 
Cort('S, though it would jar on the taste of an English House 
of CoTuiuons. The Moderates, like all thoroughgoing parti- 
sans, hud had much to say for themselves, and in expo- 
sure of tho inconsistency of their adversaries. Pcrscciitum 
has never been successful except wliou it was severe and 
uncompromising. If the consecpicnccs of intolerant <loc- 
triries are shocking and repulsive, tho so-cailod false- 
hood of extremes is but an enlargement into \isible 
dimensions of premisses whi<;b are originally false. It 
is irn])UB8ible to reduce a sound proposition to an ab- 
surdiry. The majority of the Cortes recognized the right 
of the Catholic Church to supremacy, but not to exclu- 
sive exiateuoe. The opponents of all toleration carried the 
same principles further. A hundred years ago the Roman 
Catholic Church in England and Ireland was subjected to 
not less stringent disabilities ; but Protestant iotolerancu 
had some excuse in the earlier connexion between religious 
and political contests. The few Protestants in Spain liavo 
not been aocused of disaffectiou, having indeed never been 
numerous enough to attain political importance. The 
Republicans, from whom danger may sooner or later bo 
apprehended, have no .symj^atliy with Protestantism. It is 
doubtful whether any kind of reformed faith would flourish 
in Spain even if the most ample license were extended 
to noii conformists. In the sixteenth century tho removal 
of a certain number of accretions from the prevailing creed 
loft behind it tho doctrines and organizations wliich are 
known by tho common name of Protestantism. No such 
nucleus is to be found at the centre of the modern Roman 
Catholic system. Tho Spanish Protestants have derived 
their opinions from external sources, and principally from 
tho teaching of foreign missionaries. 

The popular belief in the profound sagacity of Jesuits 
and others who direct the machinery of the Romish Church 
'"‘has been radely disturbed by tho successive alienation of 
almost all Oatholio Governments from their former alle- 
giance to tho Holy See. Two or three ycfira ago, while 
Spain was in temporary revolt, tho Pope piteously declared 
that an insiguificant Republio in South America was the 
only State in the world which retained its pristine fidelity 
to the Churoh. The adventurer who then ruled over New 
Granada has since boon assassinated ; but, by Unexpected 
mod foHunr, Spain has voluntarily returned to the sacred 
fold* it might have boon supposed tliat the policy pursued 
towards a repentant population would bq considered with 
some degree of reference IjO the interests of the Church in 
other parts of the world* An English Cardinal* would 
cultivate popularity' at public meetings or charitable com- 
mittccs with more effect if tfa^ Nuncio at Madrid '•vere iio^ 
incessantly demanding the forcible suppression of the Pro- 
Mtatit heresy* It is easy to unaerataad a wish to reduce 
Imglaud, Firanee, and Germany to the condition ef Spain ; 
bxkt the object is net likely to be attained by giving practical 


proof that the opponents of Papal aggression arc justified 
in their apprehensions. Where outward nnifomlfy of 
faith is, as in Spain, almost universally established, it 
seems scarcely worth while to call attention to the jealpusy 
which may be naturally felt by the clergy on a<^onnt(|j^f 
the establishment of a few insignificant dissenting oum- 
munitios. If the NiTNOto had been instmeted to affect 
indifference to tho moderate toleration proposed by the 
S^MXTiish Minister, the representatives of Rome in other 
cuuuirlcs might have boasted of the liberal policy of the 
Church. The Syllabus indeed theoretically condemns both 
toleration and popular government; but the Holy See 
might have derived credit from a practical demonstration 
of its gower aud willingness to explain away its own more 
obnoxious doctrines. One result of the debate on religious 
toleration was to show how effectually the Cortes bad been 
packed. There had been some reason to fear that the 
Moderates might prove troublesome ; but in the end the 
opponents of the Government wore loft in a small 
minority. 


LAW AND LIQUOR. 

I T would be interesting to inquire, if there wore any means 
of ascertaining the facts, upon what sort of ovidunco 
tlio alleged unanimity of the Irish people in wishing to see 
public-houses shut on Sundays really rests. Experience 
has proved that upon no question is tho popular feeling 
more likely to bo misunderstood. Where the clergy actively 
support a propuBcd change, and where a certain number of 
benevolent gi'iitry are disposed to take the same view, it is 
not at all difficult to got together a very formidable array 
of petitions. Those who sign them probably do so with no 
idea that the prayer which they present to Farliauieut is at 
all likely to be granted; and when the danger of signing 
seems slight and distant in comparison with tho danger 
of offending a neighbour who may somo day have tho 
power to do them a good turn, tho eluuiccs 01*0 very much 
against a refusal. Serious opposition to a meaisure of 
this kind has an inconveuient habit of not showing itself 
until tho mischief is done. It is ccrUin that tho zeal of 
the Houso of Commons for Irish sobriety would very 
soon grow cool if tho nows came that several public-houses 
had been wrc(;ked on tho previous Sunday, and that troops 
had beou sent off in all directions to pravont the process 
from being repeated on a larger scale on the following 
Sunday. It would at onco be discoverod that, as the only 
motive for passing the Dill had been the belief that it was 
.supported by the whole population of Ireland, and as subse- 
quent eveuLs had plainly shown that an iniiueutial minority, 
at ail events, would not have supported it, oven by their 
silence, if they bad understood what was going to happen, 
the best course to take would be to repeal the Aot, and then 
to refer tho whole subject to a Royal Commission. Yob 
the belief that the closing of public-houses on the Sunday 
is universally desired in Ireland rests on grounds which, 
poor as they may be, are irrefutable compared with the 
grounds on which the belief that such a measure would 
stop drunkenness rests. We have pointed out before now 
that this expectation would necessarily be disappointed 
by the keeping qualities of whisky. However much 
the noble spirit may have been injured by the addition 
of an inferior liquor from Scotland, it is not yet so bad that 
it will not remain good from Saturday night to Monday 
morning. It would take a week or two to convince people 
that there was no longer any possibility of entering a public* 
house between those limits, and during that interval sober 
Sundays might be more common. But as soon cm the^"''^ 
necessity of taking thought for the morrow has been mas- 
tered, the most careless Irishman will understand that bis 
enjoyment on tho Sunday will depend on his laying in a 
store of liquor on the Saturday, The whisk;^*lmttlo will 
become a still more permanent servant than it is already, 
and when onco it has taken root in a household it is a 
familiar hard to bo dislodged. 

Wo are not carofu), however, to go into the question how 
far the feeling of Irishmen is in favour of Mr. Shttb* 8 
Resolution, because we are not prepared to support it, even 
if the advocacy of it wore virtually ananimeus; The com- 
pulsory closing of public^houses for twenty-four hours 
in every week is not a rqform to bo played with. Either it 
is right to make the good of Uie dmukaril tho xneaauro 
of the sober man’s liberty, or it is not If it iti righU 
why do wo not the process in tbiq ooqntqr ? It may 
be that the opposition likely to be avotqK)d by compalaozx/ 
closing on Sundays in England would preivent the immediM^ , ^ 
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piiBsing of such a BUI ; but why we not begin to prepare 
the way for itP Tho answer ie, that Sunday ia. the 
working-man’s chief holiday» that it is the day wbw‘ be 
sees his Mends, and gets out into the country, or into 
more open streets, and that consequently it is the day 
A%oii he most wants to drink a glass or two of beer 
from time to time. Sunday is often a dull day oven to 
rich men; but if we imagine what it would bo to a 
well-to-do Londoner if his club were shut up, if his friends 
were all out of town, and if the key of the cellar 
bccmlost, we shall get some idea of what it would Ix) to 
a poor man if there were no publtc-honsosopcn. Mr. Smytu 
proposes that we should lay tne sober population of Ireland 
under this disability, ou tho chance that a certain miuority 
which gets drunk whoiiovor it has a chance may learn 
control by being habitually kept out of temptation. There 
is nothing so specially interesting about Irish drunkards as 
to tempt us to throw overboard in their &.voar principles 
which we still think it right to maintain in tho case of 
English drunkards. Drunkenness causes so much crime 
and so much poverty that, if only tho drunkards were to 
be thought of, we might be glad enough to aeo public- 
houses closed in England as well as in Ireland, and on 
weekdays as well as on Sundays. But it is essential to 
remember that they servo other purposes in the social 
economy of the poor than that of enabling a man to fuddle 
away his senses in the shortest possible time. So long as 
these other purposes are served in no other way, tho 
closing of public-houses is a point on which sober men 
have more claim to bo listened to than drunkards ; and 
if this is admitted, tho question is not disposed of by tho 
statement that a majority of tho Irish people are in favour 
of Mr. SuTTn's proposal. There must be a very much 
nearer approach to unanimity than this before a case has 
been made out for the closiiig of public-houses on Sumiays 
in Ireland ; and if ouce tlie whole population, sobtu* 
and drunken alike, should come to this conclusion, tho aid i 
of Parliament will hardly bo required to give effect to it. 

The latest nostrum for the euro of drunkenness in 
England was discussed on Wednesday. Mr. Covvkn asked 
tho liouso of Commons to give a second reading to a Bill 
trauafoiTing tho jurisdiction in licensing coses to a special 
Board elected by the ratepayers, and exercising all the 
powers as regards the granting or withholding licenses 
which are now ext^rdsetl by the justices of tho poaee. Mr. 
CowEN must have (ixtraordinary confidence in the sober 
dispositipns of the people of England, or ho would 
never have proposed to leave such a question as 
this to tho decision of household suflPrnge. We are 
almost drived to think that he must have cherished 
a secret desigri of driving Parliament to prohibit the liquor 
traffic altogether rather than endure the scandals whhdi 
would certainly grow up in connexion with such coute.sfa 
as those contemplated by this Bill. Every throe ycai.s the 
publicans throughout England and Wales would know 
that their interests depended on tho result of the election 
to the Licensing Board, and they would move heaven and 
earth to seonro the return of representatives like-minded 
with themsolves. In certain districts no doubt, where the 
organization of abstainers is complete, and their numbers 
are large, a victory would bo gained for the cause of pro. 
hibition. A Licensing Board would bo elccfccHl as consis- 
tent in its imposition to the liquor trade as tho Birming- 
ham School Board is to Denominational education. But 
the example would only servo as a warning in other parts 
of the country; and even in the district in which it 
was originally set it would have to hold its own against 
constant, and probably suocessibl, attempts to re- 
Terse the decision of tho ratepayers. The tribunal 
created by this Bill wouM never bo better than 
tho Licensing Justices, while it would in most cases 
bo very much worse. Whoro it did not embody tho prin- 
ciple of fanatical opposition or of interested defercnco to 
the publicans, it would consist of men unable to get elected 
to more important local Boards and glad to profft by the 
dislike which those whoso time is idroady fully occupied 
with local busiiiess would feel to being members of a new 
nud distinct body. While the country was startled by 
the violenoe of abstainers in one distriot, and shocked by 
the truculence of the publicans in another, the great mass 
of the licensing business would be transferred to men of 
lower fiodal positibn, and inferior social inffuenoe than 
Aose in sibose hiuids it now is. It is bard to see ^how :x 
plWerf^ trade interest is Uk^y to be kept under Pricier, 
oonftrol by snob a change as this. 


HIE BBRIAI^ tlBESTION. 

T he debate on Lord Guanvills’s motion with 

to the law of burial may be taken as a fait rep^ 
scutation of public opinion on the ^abject. There k a 
general desire to do all that can fairly be done .to meet any 
mvl grievance which can Ym shown to exist, and to put an 
ond to a painful and unseemly coniroversy which jars on 
every one ; but at the same time there is a difficulty in 
bringitig tho question into a form that admits of friendly 
compromise. Tho Ai'chbishop of Camterbubt expressed a 
coulident opinion that, if people would only set their minds 
to tho determiued purpose of settling the qaestion, it would 
bo settled ; but the result of his own cogitations in this 
direction is hardly encouraging. In the coarse of a serios 
of remarks in wliioh he ingeniously contrived to say some- 
thing that could scai'cely fail to be unpleasant to every 
party in turn, ho ended by a proposal to settle the question 
by practically surrendering tho rights of the Ghuron with- 
out appeasing tho hostility of tho Nonconformists, or re- 
moving the pretexts on which the present hollow and 
ai*tificial agitation is based. No logical distinction can 
be drawn between hymns and prayers ; for whatever might 
be said in the latter case might bo just as easily snug in 
tho former, and tho only effect of restricting the Noncon- 
formists to hymns would be to enable them to argue that 
their rights were acknowledged in principle, bat wantonly 
and capriciously curtailed in practice. Nothing can bo 
more idle, and indeed mischievous, than a form of settlement 
which really settles nothing, and leaves the controversy 
open as l>efore. Tho truth is that what the main body o£ 
those who support this agitation want is not so much any- 
thing for themselves as an opportunity of doing something 
to humiliato the Church. Of course no one doubts the 
sincerity of such men as Lord GBiNVil^tc: and Lord Sel- 
BOKNE when they protest that nothing is further from 
their thoughts than the idea of doing any harm to the 
Church of England ; and, if they wore tho only parties 
to an arrangement with tho Church, it might easily bo 
made. It must bo remembered, however, that behind their 
backs ape lungod a very different sot of people, who hold 
very diirorcut views. It is idle, after the distinct and re- 
peated declarations of tho Liberation Society, to pretend 
that, as far as that body is concerned, the question is con- 
ffticd within tho narrow limits which Lord GfiAiirviLLG 
assigns to it. At tlio meeting of tho Society at Birmingham 
tho other day, at wliieb Mr. CiiAMUEULArN, whose aimsaro well 
known, presided, Dr. Landels, the chief orator of thoooea* 
sion, boldly proclaimed that the Burials cry wits important 
to his j)arty only as “ a step nearer to the ultimate goal. 
** There will then,” ho said, be not much between os and 
“ the citadel. Having taken possession of all the out- 
“ works, the fortress itself will soon fall into our hands ; 

for wo do not conceal the fact that this is our final aim, 
** and that wo cannot rest satisfied until that aim has 
“ been realized.” We soo no necessity for accepting Dr. 
Landels’ 8 fatalistic view of tho future of a Church which 
was perhaps never so strong, energetic, and successful in 
its highest work as at present ; nor can we admit that 
the right of getting into the churches should neoessarily 
follow from getting into tho churchyards. But it is at 
least clear that the demands now mado are only part of a 
gcneml assault ou the existence of the Establishment; and, 
under such oircumstauces, the warmth of feeling on tho 
part of the besieged is certainly not surprising. 

It is obvious, indeed, that there can be no chance of an 
agreemont until it is distinctly recognized that, as J^ord 
EALisDUBYsaid, there are two sots of gi'icvanoes to be balanced. 
Oil the one hand, something may be done for the Noncon- 
formists; but, ou the .other hand, the supporters of ' the 
Church have a right to stipulate for securities Offainst that 
logical development of the present agitation which Dr. Jmn- 
DELB so gleefully anticipates. As long os the question rests 
on its pi^sent footing, iresh bitterness wiU continue to be 
infused into the contest ; unreasonable things on one side 
will provoke unreasonable things on the other, and nothing 
will be done. Every one will agree with: tho maxim quoim 
by Lord Colebidob that magnanimity is in poliUcs often the 
true^'ifc vrsdom ; but tlie lesson requires to be enfbrced at 
least as much without die Church as within it. liiL itself 
the burials question is a c.^mparatively simple 6%' and 
might bo disposed of without much trpubW^ it is the 
ulterior ol jects with v hich it is associated that oonstituto 
tho difficulty. It was hoped, no doubt, the vagueness 
of a Resolution would attract gexterrl snnport. faut it is evi- 
dent that Lord GRAXYiLtiU made a mtsme in not reducing 
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bis proposal to the precision of a Bill, for eyen the apeakers 
on liis own side to<tk care to separate tbomselveB from him 
on this [K>iut. The fact is that a lt(;solutioii in such a case 
was a more waste of time, since, even if it had been carried, ■ 
n Bill w^onld still have had to be produced before the pro. 
posed plan conld be clearly understood. It may be desir. 
able, aa the first part of the Resolution set forth, that 
facilities should bo given for the interment of tlio dead 
without the use of tho Burial Service of the Church of 
England, when this is desired ; but when tho second part 
goes on to propose throwing open the churcliyards to 
** such Christian and orderly religious services ” as mny 
seem fit to tho relative's and friends, it is noc<\s.sary to know 
what authority is to inlcrprct this rule, and what arrange- 
ments are to bo made for enforcing it. 

When tbe subjcKit is regarded iu its matter-of-fact aspects, 
it is at once Been how onjustifiable it would be to make n 
sweeping change in order to provide for a small and tom- 
por;vry difficulty. Lonl (lRANYiiil.15 oliose to assnino that 
the existing arrangements are a serious gi-ievanco to tlio 
whole liwly of I)i«scntei*B ; bat, iu point of fact, it is 
only a v*ei*y small fraction of them which, on any sup- 
position, is directly alFectod. This was shown very con- 
cinsivcly by tho FIome Sfcfetawy in tho House of Com- 
mons, and tho T3uke of IIiohmonp repealed the fads 
on Monday night. In all tho more populous districts 
cemeteries have been, or arc in course of* being, provided ; 
and where thoro are cemeteries, Dissenters can have their 
own way without interfering with other people. It. is only 
in rural sparsely populated places that tho churchyard is 
the only burial-ground ; and i.hero is no reason to bedieve 
that this is found particularly oppressive by the Noncon- 
formists immediately concerned. Jiord Selborxe stat.cd 
very truly that, though there may bo much occasional 
nonconformity and much preference for iiregular over 
regular miuisirations in rural parislu's, there is little, if any, 
real alienation from tho Church or its services. The people, 
whatever may bo their t^istcs as to proaehing, like to bo 
married and bui*iod according to tho creii^hod traditioiiHl 
forms ; and indeed it is found that, oven in tho great 
centres of nonconformity, where there is u choice of 
secnitcd and unconsecrated groiiml, tho former is dc- 
liboratfly prcfoired by a largti proportion of tlio l)Oil\. : 
Under imeau circumstances, with the old churchyards: being ; 
gradually closed up, and cc me lories being opened, whatever 
gricvarjco in this respect may have hitherto existed is 
gradually mducod by a steady automatic process which 
iu couiso of iinio will remove it altogether. T'luj actual 
state of things thendbre may be said to be this — that the 
outcry against the present system comes cluoily, if not ex- 
clusively, from those wilt) ihemselves arc not directly touched 
by it iu any way, and who merely complain vicariously on 
behalf of othevH, while most of thc.so oihcrs are a])parently 
unconscious of tho supposed injury which is done to them, 
and are quite content to submit t-o it. All that is wanted, 
therefore, is to make provision iu tlicsc exceptional chkcs for 
a separator piece of ground if it should b<5 wnritod, or lor open- 
in^ tho churcbyimi to fuiicralK without tho regular service ii 
it 18 objected to. These arc, in lact, the whole dimensions 
of the only real gifovanco whicli cxisis, and which must not 
bo confoundod with the purely imaginary injuries thai. 
are conjured up for the gratiti<;atiou of sectarian vanity 
and malice, ^fhero could hardly be a stroriger pitxifof 
tho hyjiocrisyof the cry, and the reckless perversion ol‘ 
notorious facts with which it is carried on, tliaii the excuse 
'which the TVmcs puts foi>th for tho change in the coiidm^t 
of the politioal Uisscuters. Formerly, it is known, they 
profess^ to regard the Gharch and everything connected 
with it as an abomination, and to be anxious to get out of 
its way as nuicU as possible. Q'hoy were afraid oven of the 
shadow of tho steeple. Now they cannot nestle near 
enough Uie Church, and dream of getting inside. But this 
feverish possiou fur burial iu ground iiallowcd by sacred 
** and ancostral memories’* is not, as tho Times pretends, 
an outbreak of dormant grievances, but a repadiaiion of 
old NoimonforjjQLklpriiioipleAaud ideas. Wlien some distinct 
prncticHl proposal ior satisfying the Noaconformists without 
infringiugUioJiatun*! rights of tho Church, oi' jeopardizing 
public oreer and deceDc;||r, is propounded* it will be time 
enough to give it consideration. The Government has 
once more pledged dtself to deal with the sutyect, and 
there oan bo ao doubt that it oau do so more udviuita- 
geoasly than any One else. It may bo regretted tlwt the 
oocdreiastioal digmtartes to whom the oflicial defence of the 
Otnmh is antniiftod should spparou% be more cojoeereed 


in keeping up the forms of empty State 
of a distinctive Churoh ; bat it is to be hoped that m 
Governmont and Pai'liaioeHt wiU clefwty uxide^^ thatf 
while it is desirable to grant Diseentm tfae-igreatest poe» 
siblo amount of fVeedom for themselves, it is ueeessary 
guard against those encroachments on their past on tM 
friH'dom of others which havo of lato been so plainly and 
moiiuciugty proclaimed. 


SPEN9EU IJf THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUftT. 

A rPREO lATJON of SpoiiJ^cr, it is often said, is tho host tost of 
Iruo poelicttl Ikdiug. Ho ia the ** poeLs* pocf’j his gr^ 
poom is tlio pure 0!f»oDco of imagination, uelighting in its 
own cxvrci/«e, and thei'clbro delightful to others. Moreover, it has 
generally boon bold of lute youi« that the eighteenth century was 
H Jdiid of poetical interregiiuiu. Popo, according to the followers 
uf Wordsworth or Shelley, was merely a writer of brilliant prose 
in rhyme. Thvndbre, it follows, people in the eighteenth cnutuiy 
could iu)t appreciate Siienaer. Men who wortdiipped’Popo must 
have had their instincts luiinbcd. To this (i priori aigumcut it is 
added that, a» a matter of fact, tho critics of that poviod spoke 
with cmitenipt of this most admiTable puot. Souihoy,ibr 

t*xiimph‘, in tho J^iio of Cowper gives ns tho sentiment of the 
ulUcial I'riticR of the day that, ‘‘if the liresomo unilbnuity of 
measure did not render tho /l/tv/e iluceii insupportable, 
that pooni would lie laid aside in disgust as soon as it was taken 
u]), hccause of the 111 thy imug'es find lualhsomo all^oiies with 
which it fiboiuids. ' And Southoy is merely o.xprosbing the ortho- 
dox \ic\v of the Lake school and their admuers. 

Wc* do not d(‘iiy that this statonieiilconlflinH a measure of truth. 

The critic must havo a very catholic tfwto who can do justice at 
once to i*opo and to JSpenscr ; and most critics of the last ccnttiry 
accepted the canons of taste embodiod in Pop^j’s poetry. Still it 
may bo interesting to note some of tho exceptions to mis general 
lulo; fur it may pos!>ibly appear that, here as in some Other cases, 
wo arc tuo ready to call our ginnd fathers fools. In ‘our hasty 
clci?:»ilicutioi) we mark whole generations with a convenient Jabfd, 
and fnigt'i iliat a liundrcd years ago then’ll were a good many people 
alive wlio hud pre-suinubiy many dilVereiiL falandaixis of taste. 
Seiiihey was poshihly thinking of one of Johnson’s Itamblers, 
Juhnson adiOiis in that paper that allr^goiy is j^ormihsible, w^hich, ea 
he \vi(s much given to alh'gories after a fashion of his own, is no 
great concession. But he speaks strongly of tho tiresome” 
ju iare 'if Spensers .*tanzii, and objects Id his obsolete diction, 

“ IN ihaps,” he characleiislically concludes, “ tho stylo of Spenser 
inlphi by lung labour bi'. jutliy co]»iod; hut life is buraly given to 
us ior higher purposes ihuii to gather wimt our ancestors havo 
wisely thrown away, and to Jonvn ivhat is of no valuo but because 
ii 1ms been forgotten.” Tho puper proves, however, whatever it 
uia\ pro\o ns lu Johnson's poetical tuste^ that Speusor W'us then 
(1751J being frequently imitated-, for it is expressly divccteil 
ugjmsl the practice of such imitation;?, “which, by the influence 
uf.-^oiue men of learning and genius, seems likoly to gain upon the 

I hat SjM'imcr wus cnjoywl by a groat many readers may bo 
])ro^^•d by Momo rcinarJutble instances. We ofo told, for example, 
h^ WhiKui iu his Essay on Pf>po, that Lord Somers was possiou- 
iitely lond uf tho /hc/t'e Queen, and desired to be paintea in his 
last poi-trait by Kneller with a copy of Spenser in his hand. Other 
statcnuiea followed bis example. Tho great Ohatham is said to 
have md Oidy one book — namely, the Ihttie Queen — and to have 
hem uh^a}s reading it. Tho statement is not to 1^ taken too 
iiterally*, ior, according to Lord Monboddo of oturangKintang 
celebrity, Chatham r»nce said in the House of Lords that most 
iimtvuctive book he had ever r(»ad was Plutarch’s Lives. If a man’s 
library wcvu to ho cuniined to two books, this would not be a bad 
Rolecin Ml. Spenser, again, was one of the fovouiito poets of Burke, 
wJio refers to him and quotes him with evident afibetion in the 
Esnay Dll tho Sublime and Beautiful. Charles Fox, too, is reported 
to have been oxcotidingly fond of reading Spenser. There four 
eminent sliitosmeti and orators, all of whom lived in tho dark ages 
of pi>elry, form a satisfactory catena of authority to prove 
Spenser W'os at least not forgotten by what may 1^ called tho 
literary laity. Wo sliould fear that it would not be misy to 
make out a similar libt in our own day- from iqualty premisaat 
uionibers of Pai'liament. 

Turning from the statesmen to tho recognized leaders of oritir 
cism, wu naturally look to Addison and Steele. Adiiaon gave 
laws, through his “little renato,” to all who aspir^ to Kevcfttaste 
in tho bciginning of tho century. The criticisms on Miim in the 
ii^cotittar undoubtedly did imaoh to epiead a general tMvimkm of 
tho greatness of the noblest of English poets. But 'AddhK»i|lt 
must be contessed, did not impreciato the merita of the iMttsr poet 
whom Milton, according toHEyden, coufosaed to be “hfotOfigiohL'’ 

He speaks with patrouixfog contempt of “old Speuseib*’ vagarieM} 
and seems to think that the QacenVill not/besa ih* 

speetion:— 

But now, the tnysrio trio that plesred 

Lre tham anuadSvstandmgv^ ' vO t 

The toog'^ipuu aUeg(^ .. . 

WSile the UuU luurri liee i 

This is rather an onldttd hit/ltem tins aathm of iAo Fisfeis (jf 


y’st ! , 


Minm* ^ ft vxit«r with; Iw Wkaiey‘<if 

peto^owtlmi AddiflOft^ Iu«ir4ti»«vft gvoist ftAdeiiika^taBtft; ftftd 

Btaei^. Wivi ovideollj a lom ctf Bmmwt. Jk^ pt^ in tha 

<Jmv6, t 7 io|giT 0 »«»ftiNio«ot o# thft plia of the t«oth of 

the fqaith^bowof Uteihiiier Qtwirt| wrohaheweetti^^ 
eoataioft liitte. ehtieftl aDal]#ft*i w i» tba /Spcdfuter (Nov^ 
^7^2)/ after ft omjdiiiiont to Addiecm on 
8ft/B : YoawiUloAftftiiicaoC my kiadiiicUiiation towwrtlff you if 
70a do ikot atten^t. the eneoinium of Spenser lUfto, or at loaat 
ind.ul» my pftfleioa fiis that Gharmiog author so fhr as to print the 
loose jxinte I now givo you on that subject.*’ The “ loose hints’* 
aie littb nioie than a slcetcb of Spenser’s j^an, but art) sufficiently 
indicatire of wtum adinlcation. 

Stoele was not ibe only writer to protest ^inst Addison in 
favour of Spenser, hi. Taine says of Pope that hia favourite amongst 
Knglish poets was X)rydoii| “the least inspired and the most 
classical'^ of our poets. The remark, like Boany othors of M. Taine'se 
sayinm about Pope, frivee only a part of the truth, if it bo not 
entixmy unjust. Pope said that he had loamt his versification 
from Bryden-^ faat which, in a certain sense, is tolerably obvious. 
But bismvonrite poets^ until he was twelw^ yesirs old, were Waller, 
Spenser, and Bry^n, in the or<ler named. To Speuser ho was 
persistently attaohod'. lie says that Addison*s charautor of Sponsor 
18 f^se*, and that Addison confeased to having never rend Spenser 
until iifteon years after writiug it. lie had bimsfdf read Spenser 
“ with infinite delight” in his childhood ; and a reperusol in later 
yeiurs gave him equ^ pleasure. Pope, in fact, was extremely well 
read in ouv earlier poets, as appears by some of Ids thefts *, and his 
taste was sounder thaii: his practice might eug|^st. We may quote 
one othm* remark of his about Spt'nser. lie mid just been reading 
a canto of the Faet'u (^uem, as ho told 8 p«uce, to an old lady 
(probably hie mother), and she said that he had ^en showing her 
“a gallery of pictoros.*’ “Hho said very right,” he adds; and 
indeed tlm cri deism is good, though it may not be very abstruse. 

If wo come to tlie next generation, Horace W^alpole calk 
S|)eQser “ a true poet,” as might be expected from the author of 
the Cattle 0/ (Hrantu: though, as might Is) expected from tha 
uutlmr of tlie Lotters, he is a good deal k^rod by the tedious 
prolixithk of th© J^Wts Qutani, More serious critics, .Torti»,llurd, 
and Thomaa Wtuton, wrote upon Spmtser in such a maimer ns to 
indicate cureful study of bis writings. Their jiwlj^^put would not 
quite salisiy modem critics; but we mustiuako allowance for their 
writing imdev iIm iniluence of an uncongenial sciiool of taste. Hurd, 
though his frigid formality hoinpora his euthusiasni, makes some 
rather noteworthy remarks. In the letters on chivalry and romance 
(1762) ho argues against Shaftesbury s practice of identifying 
“ Gothic ” with barbarous, and he says, wiln some anticipation of 
later crkicism, that we may jmitiiy Spenser against some of the objoc- 
tioDs of the classical scHiool if we jmlgo him from bis own point of 
view, und illustrate him from the old roman ce«*,inKtood of judging 
him by Uie ortluMlox canons alx'^ut e])i(* jioetry. TJio Jt\wf*ie Qurm^ 
he says, is “ one of the noblest product ious of modei’U poetry,” though 
it has fallen into undfjserved neglect, Hurd's idol, Wnrbnrtou, 
contributed some crilkisiue upon J^pmser to Joriin's ohsuv. 'Phe 
labours of the two Wartonaeoutrilmted us much us any other cause 
td tho revival of the modern lasLo for our old litoratuvo, Joseph 
Warton’a Hssay on Pope " caused some scHudid bv his apparont 
desire to lovwr the place of the grc'at idol of Lis iiuie, and 
by the explicit Ptatemuiit that l^ope Wiis to he dc|K)H(vl from the 
first mnk by tho aide of Miltou, and phtcud in tho eoeoud by 
the Bide of Spenser. Thomas Warlon puhJisliod his ohsK?rva- 
tiona on the .Faem Qnceti in 1754. They are a long and 
olabomte criticism his author, with many ill'uslrttthinrt 

from classical- and contemporary poems. In the concludifig 
mragraphs Worton apologizes fur pointing out faults n^ore in- 
dtistrioiialy than beauties ; he adds that his task has beeh “ pecu- 
liarly delightful”; and tteut the labour of criticism, generally 
** IftbcKpious and dry,” lias rather amused than fatigued hiiu, 
becauJM) bestfjwcd upon uu author “ who makes such perpetual and 
PQWwrfol appeula to the fancy.*’ In a poem published in 1747, 
Thonifts Worton had already expressed liis proferonce of ** magic 
Speueer’s wildly warded song ” to Pope's of the Lock. We 
may add that on edition of Sq^ser’s worlcs by Hughes, author of 
the 8ie^ q^Ihwiflwiw, appearedin 1715 ; on edition of tlio Faerie 
Qimn in 1751, with a Life by Birch, and in two editions, with ! 
notea by Upton and by Oimrea respectively, in 1758. Wniwtevep | 
the shoirteoaiiiM of those odirions, tney at least show that Sponsor 
WM not qmt» fo«|gottoii even in a b^krallw^ soitso. j 


palaces, to repose- by the watesfidls of SilysbUMjlp^^ ^His ods 
on the poetical charheter begins appropiistoly tm Bfpeti to - 

TlliSii: a#ftadh«id<i-<* 
ntm wheM iolMol:atove'toe Mik’ 

Bit tevsfihtodfin (teMahto 

and, in the ode on the popuMr snperafiMoiis of > Seetfetid, Uwte ll ^ 
anothor efihotionate reference in the-deBOripriw^' 

Strimae lay%. whose power bed charmed a 8|i!inB|i?i ean 
Other poets had taken the mors perileiia xoad of attempting tc 
imitate the ol^ct of their adjnicatioa. Aanragte which 

GDcoaraged dissent fi*oin the orthodox standm eC Xkp^ none^ it 
is probable, produced more efieet ihaji Thewaoirfs. CMe 
JnMmce and Beatties Mieetrd^ both*, of them nrodeUed 
upon Spenser. The Ca$Ue of IiMemce was tdieilgit^eady in the 
opinion of many readers, as of Wordsworth, the most- oharoilng| 
production of the poet of the SSamnh ISmi't Johnson adk 
mired it; and it is more surprising oe a majnilbe&tion of teue 
genius when we remember the^ period at whicla it wm jgro* 
dueed. Beattie's has some fine alaiimi and' begins iote 
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respeete ie- better than that of critics or independent readers. 
Johnflon, as we have said, attacked the practice of imitating 
Bpensesi and the number of imitations is a curious proof of tb© 
eaorinuotte p^idority of Bpenser with men of some poetical' taste. 
Boj^’a inBtifttioii is a mere buriesque^ whioh at best muy be ter- 

e ven in eonriderntien of hteffenuine love ftnr the poet with whom 
i hae takan an ehnoat nopavdoiuihle liberty. Pnor'a imitetioii iit 
aa ode to Qheea Awm, theugh mieiie sarioua^ la not uutote more> 
akpoiSqairi oi teu» apMaei^m The two poeto who showed the I 
higlmataafiiMiif mmmiddtetifiheeeat^ of 

SpeBsar iisa dritereit flmhinm GkMr saidfthat benever aatdown 
to. coiii||MNte poe^ vrilihiOttl fimt teMtug Spanaer ter a eonaiderablo 
time ; atidma Upeahapa^hniao^t l^tittia^ mada m which one 
peeheidi my honags/^^ OeUtm-loiwe of Bpanser might b» 
ihtortoA nw rite tefria niat ^.daaariba^ ^he loved 

ntowtoin; hm 4ri%htod to revs thrcourii 
Urn Miteidan titeteagotooanoeiof gald^. 


an inspression tliai goorl poetry,- and thmreteae«e€ eoume bia ownv 
was out of teahioi). Thomaon and Beattie liw M means eahwiat 
the list of j^ttser'a imitators. Shenatonark /SScaeeMrir^ 
it seems to be one of the coses in, wlmte an igteaded biuteai||ie haa 
gmdually turned to serious writing, ia still plmuMiat^ ieadiilg». 
William Thompeon— a now teigotten poea«--l mi te tod, and waa 
declared by some critica to have rivaUed, Speoaar in. a- couple of 
poems. Gilbert West, better lememheved, peahapiiaa-a demndtf 
of Christianity, in which cjiaraeter hte wngitniento are said 
to have oontributed to guand Ohathaai and Lyttoitoii againit 
“ the blandislimcnln of infitleUiy,” waa another imitaiteaof Bnanaer 
in poems highly praised by Johnson. Other imi tote mn wa Lloyd, 
tl\e unlucky firiei^ of Ciukrehill, Wilkm, aad'OhteMmr; Will^ 
autlmr of that ponderoua cpio, the Bpigonuid,” whtehiHnfine triad 
in vain to defend against the assaulto of the. critica; Mtoklc, heal 
known as the translator of the “Losiad**; aadOaiahtMlm, who 
tried in the ** Scriblcriad” to rival tbe “Btinmdi'* with batter 
success than he atlidued in the ArehimAge '**~*blB intitateun of 
Spenser. The grealer mimbor of thciaa imitmAone? c a m s after Johfl^ 
sou's protest n^lnst tho pvaetico, which, like mote jxHitestBir may 
have acted rat W aa a sup^stion than a deterrent One or two of 
the furnis ore as much burU^ues aa iniitaUona, bte' the frequency of 
the attempt oinongst men who in their day had ftfceteain poetical 
reputation implies that iSpeuser was by no moans ao much ter- 
gotteu os Southey's language would imply. The names we have 
mentioned include most of tbe emiaent poeta of the period of 
Pope's supremacy. We may add that Goldamilh, though he 
blaiuGs iSppnser for following tbe romance-writeia rather than 
Vii-gil, says that “ no poet onlarges tbe imagiaatiott more thuft 
Spenser, ” and that his verses ** may perhaps one day bo considered 
the btaudard of iCuglish poetry,” Goldsmith thinks that Akenaida^ 
as Well as (Jray, must have studied him attentively. This ia not 
so obvious U> us; but if, on the strength of this xieiiiark> wa maiT 
add Akeuside's uaine to the lit^t already given, we .shall be entitiad 
I to rock4)u amongst Spoiibur's ndnmws nearly every poet of tho 
eight! entli Century wJio enjcjyed any high roputatioD, except Young;, 
Johnson, ami one or two Isbs popular writers. 

ll i*omains true, of course, lliat Sponsor, tkoiigh read,aa we have 
bHowu, by statenmeu, critics, and poets, was not tmted so rsspeete 
fully as he has been uy later critics. Jt is also prebaUv true that 
men who loved his poetry did not ventum to ti^ thoir instincts. 
Tho rovcTso is now the case. It requires as much courage to ealt 
Bpenaer a bore at the [ireseut day tie it thou roqniied to &nv that 
he waB barbarous. The true feeling therefore may^beleea dinhieat 
th'..n appears on the siurOme ; ter men are more cowardly in vegaid 
to (‘anons of taste than npon any other subject; and we ore cer- 
tainly greater hypocrites, if we have podsiUy betfeet taates in these 
raottevH, than our foieiathera. Lord Macauky hod the courage of 
his opinions, and we should guess that he omy said what numy 
have felt, hew and woary are those, aecovdiiig to his dictam, 
who are in at the death of the Blatant Bsaal. The remark in* 
volves a curious slip, which, however, may eontiMn its general 
aciHiTiicy. The.Blai;if)t Beast never dies in the Fmrie Queen, and 
iudtwd ^toeoser is of opinion (hat hia life is probably not to end ia 
this worKI. Some critics mav be oven inclined to tenoy that this 


lV>ijg«(>H of loortei Miflo, 

Vniich spako roproaclitelly, nut unnitig. whevs on whMk, 

who is rangtog the world, and grown so strong that none con 
restrain him^^ 

Barking and biting att that doe him hats^ 

Albs they wortiiy blame or einare of crime $ 

Ne spanith he most lonrood wlta to 
No spoietli ho the genlle Bofrite rimoi 
But ruuds without rognid of ptmea ot rf imnw r ' 

is not alto^her ''.rithont modem re’i>rie8e47;tativ«e' in ntese et 
some dvtli^ countiics. But he has never, iir 8^' of e rnrft 
tears, been abls to do mueh against ^e hotu^ Vemi^of hfe 
dteoriber. In the worst of rim< 3 a Bpenser wte ^ot eiiiMy 
noglccteil 
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SCIENCE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

M r. 6POTTJBWOODE, in his address as President of the 
first of the Gonlerenees which have been arranged in con* 
noxion with the Loan Oolloction of Scientific Apparatus at South 
Kensin^Di said that he was disposed to regard this Exhibition 
as niarking an epoch in the history of science ; and there are un* 
doubtedlv reasons why it may be expected to exorcise a deep and 
boneticial influence on the prospects of scientific cultiiro in this 
country. Wo have here brought togi»ther, not only o collection of 
remarkable instruments from all parts of the civilizod world, and 
representing almost every school and period of research, but also a 
numerous gathering of the men who are at the present uioment 
engaged in exuding still further the range of discovery, and the 
practical application of its results. It has oiten been a reproach 
against this country on the part of foreigners that it is iuditforent 
to science except in the forixis in which it can be turned to imme- 
diate commercial profit; and this criticism, though unjust to the 
heroic solf-sacriiice which has charactcrizi^ many of our leading 
scientific pioneers, must he admitted to be in a certain degret) 
true as to the general attitude of the public. The germs 
of discovery,^ the truths of science floating about, as it 
wore, in the mr, and not yet subdued to the industrial yoke, have 
hitherto failed to excite popular interest. Thr^re is a dispoBition 
to think that such things may os well be left to those who have a 
fiwey for them, and that it is time enough for ordinary jHjoplo to 
give attention to them when there is a chance of some direct per- 
sonal advantage. This apathetic feeling in I’egard to science may 
be easily accounted for. In the first place, it is impossible to take 
much intenst in science without a degree of preliminary knowledge 
which, elementary os it may bo, does not as yet come within tho 
ordinal^ range of education ; and, furtiier, science has hitherto been 
rather m the habit of lurking in holes and corners, and not making 
any impressive public exhibition of its existence. In this country 
the blxecutivo usually heBitatos to do anything unloBS there is a strong 
pressure of opinion, and it is tolerably certain that scieMe will havo 
little to hope for from that quarter until it has the puDlic at its 
hack ; and it is to it. therefore, that an appeal tshould no made. It 
may he hoped that the present Exhibition will be the beginning of 
a movement of this kind. Tho fact that it is opened under the 
auspices of a Govornnicut department would seem to show that 
there is not wanting a certain sympathy on that aide ; but whether 
any laige, substantial mensurcs will over bo taken, will chicfi3' de- 
pend on the interest which such a pivaontalion of scimice excites 
among the community at largo. Again, nn r!>.hibition of this 
kind is useful iu bringing to light the actual o|>cv.'iiion 3 of the 
aciontiiic world, the problems which have been eolved, and 
others which are still in a nebulous condition, with ju-jt 
hero and there a clue peeping out; and thus the intrichangt) 
of ideas is promoted. Nothing is moro striking in a survey 
of modem Bcience than tho intunato and subtle relatiooH w hioh 
may bo traced between one branch and aiKjtber. There is every 
now and again some little link to be supplied, for help as 
to which a worker uiust look beyond his own speciality. There 
are always certain 8ubje<ds on which many iuiiid.s are me- 
ditating simultaneously, and while one is making w'ay iu one 
direction, anotlier is, as it were, birring thnnigh on the other side, 
like tho Abbd and his fellotv-prisoiier in Monte Chnifto. At 
present this sort of co-operation is loose, fragmentary, and dis- 
jointed; but an Exhibilioii brings the scattered experimentalists 
into systematic communication. Tims, both in the world of 
science proper and outside of it, a keener interest is likely to bt‘ 
cultivated m regard to scientific niatiers, and resoarche.s will 
consequently bo conducted with grwiter spirit and ofiicicncy, and 
bet tor prospeurts of bucccbs. 

This Exhibition is open on tho same terms as tho South 
Keiibington Museum, of which it is, in fact, an ofishoot — free on 
some days, and a small admifision-fee on others — and it may be 
presumed that the galleries will continue to be vi^iUnl by a large 
uumbor of all classes. To persons of scientific training, or with 
even a rudimentary toste for such things, it is etisy to conceive 
what service such an Exhibition will render. They will read the 
iiandbook, an admirable summaiy of tho chief branches of 
scion tiiic study by competent authorities, and examine tho objects 
exhibited ; and tuus la^ up a store of suggestive information as 
a supplement to or a foundation for private stiulies. But there 
will also be a laige body of people who will cbietly bring 
away from the glories an impression of their own stu- 
pendous ignotaaco in such matters. This in itself, however, 
will be^a good thing, for it may bo expected, in sopne cases 
at least, to stimulate a desire to know something, and after that 
to Know more. Even tho dullest and least imaginativo minds can 
hardly fail to bo touched bv the siglit of the instruments by which 
the old masters achioved their triumphs, or of their earliest works 
— ^ach as Tj^cho Brahe's rude quadrant, without telescopes; 
Galileo's primitive tubes ; the air-pump of the digester of 

Papin; Iksguerre's first photogn^h on gloss; Stephenson's first 
en^nes ; De la Rive's apiiaratus tor statical electiicity ; Ampere’s 
homely work-table and instruments; the wires over which 
Faraday pondered, and other emblems of scientific effort. 
It is likmy enough that' many visitors will be little tho 
wiser fox fooldng at such tbin^, but they will at least he 
led to wonder how such great results could be obtained ihun such 
simple materials, and wonder is often the beginning of inqmry. 
On the other hand, Gus Exhibition displays in a sbnidng mocner 
tinwealtkandhixnxy 0^ apj^tus at tho present day. 


There are appropriate instruments for almost every hind of work $ 
and the greater naii of what bad formeify to be done by minute ' 
observation and laborious calculation is now done to himd by in* 
^niouB machinery. The gaileries are crowded with contrivances 
for tho measurement of time, space, gravitation, y^odty, heat, &c.; 
delicate balances of weight and gauges of siso; batliomoten, &r 
measuring the depths of the sea: tide-calculating apparatus; 
traction meters, for dealing with tne law ofgravitation ; telemefhrs 
and theodolites. There are also instruments Ibr taking observations 
as to respiration, alimentation, and all the phenomena of life. A 
Rtudont in these dap has obviously au immense start *, where he 
has a firm footing his predecessors bad to flounder about as 
ill tt shifting morass, and ho profits by their painflil exporienees. 
Whether the comparative ease and certainty with which adentlfio 
investigation can now, up to a certain point ,1be carried on, tends to 
the development of that vigour and oamestness by which the 
Ithighest ncliiovemcuts have formerly been reached, is another ques- 
tion. There are cases in which tho difficulties of a task are the best 
stimulus to the spirit which ovorcomes thorn. At any rate it is 
iiistructivo to obsorve how much tho mind of man nas acoom* 
plishod with tho sorriest materials, and this reflection should bo an 
oncouragement to mako the best use of the facilitios which now 
abound, and which should bo valued, not because they mdee in- 
vestigation easy, but because they give it a soundness and precision 
formerly unattainable. 

The connexion between the progross of science and tho improve- 
ment of its mechanism is strongly demonstrated in this Exhioition, 
as well ns in the Iiandbook which gives a general account of its 
lessons. It is interesting, for instance, to trace the progress of tho 
telescope with tho help of Mr. Lockyer’s annotations. Galileo's 
tclcs^f)p(^a are slender tubes of wood, covered with paper, about the 
length of walliing-sticks, with small object-glasses less than one 
inch in diameter. As the manufacture of glass advanced, the 
lenses were enlarged, and there are some specimens from 
Holland which are of enormous focal length, one of thorn 
extending to 360 fiiet. Telescopes of this kind, though 
powerful, were necessarily very cumbersome, and it was 
difficult to obtain valuable observations with them. Newton 
in his tok'scopo substituted n mirror for a lens ; and then 'wo have 
other rc'.flcctors made by Sir W. Herschol — whose touching 
biography by his sister gives them additional interest, as recall- 
ing lUt! pahsiouate devotion and solf-sacriiice with which he 
worked, neglecting alike his meals and sleep, and having to bo 
fed by bis sister putting food by morsels into his mouth — Lord 
Itosse, and others. The refracting telescope is now at least 
as handy and compact os the refiecting one, and the half- 
itich or so of Galileo's aperture is represented by tho 25-inch , 
iqM'rturo of tho telescope by Cooke of New York, tho 26-inch 
of that by Clarke of Boston, and the 27-iuch, of which a model is 
bhown, constructed by Grubb of Dublin, for tho Austrian Govern- 
ment. In the class of roflectors, the 2-inch metallic speculum wa« 
e.vtciidcd to 4 ft. by Sir W. Herachel, 6 ft. by Lord Russe, and 
back again to 4 ft. "by Lassell; but, as tho silvering of ^loss has 
iin))ruviMi, the lieavy metallic Bpcculum, sometimes weighing tons, 
has given wny to a much lighter and thinner one of glass, of 
which the 4-ft. glass of the equatorial reflector at tho Paris Obser- 
vatory is given as a tine oxaiiiple. Tho use of telescopes has also 
been greatly .Hiuiplifiod, and Uie awkward ajiparatus for moving 
them dispensed with. A single turn of a screw is now enough 
to adjunt them. Tho introduction and various improvements of 
tho bpoelro 5 Cv)pe have also opened tho way for important dis- 
coveries in chemistry and solar physic.^ ; and Mr. Spottiswoode, 
in noticing tho use of this proceas not only for the detection of 
metals by their bright lines, and of other substances by their 
ub.'iorptimi bauds, but, as suggested by Mr. Lockyer, for quanti- 
tative analysis by meosuremeul of the lengths of the bright lines 
in the spectra of the vapours of metals under combustion, justly 
remarks that its applicatiou to practicjil purposes is doubtless stiil 
iu its infancy. 

Again, in tho case of tho biological sciences, as Frofoesor 
Huxley poinU out, the very conception of many of tho problems 
to bo investigated was imT)OB.sible until tho physical and diemical 
sciences had reached a high degree of development, and were 
ready to furnish, not only the principles which ought to guide 
physiological experiments, but the instruments with which such 
inquiries could do carried out. Ho also remarks that the im- 
provement of tho compound microscope, in tho early part of this 
century, by the discovery of methods of correcting spnerical and 
chromatic aborvatiou, and of illuminating objects, has enabled 
anatomists to extend their iuvestigivtiona into minute 
structures to an unhoped-for degree, and to use magni* 
tying powem of 2,000 to 3,000 diameters with as much con- 
lidenco os was placed in those of a fourth that amount forty 
Years ago.” And a^in, he says, Modem histology could 
hardly have existed in any shape without tho modern micro- 
scope, inasmuch as the meauu^ of many optical appearances of 
animal and v^etable structures becomes apparent only under the 
high magmfying powers and perfect definition of our pnssent in- 
struments. But the precise and definable form which out notions 
of structure and development have been acquiring daring 
the last ten or fifteen years is mainly due to the fiset 
that the anatomist has bm supplied by the chemist with 
compounds such as chromlo add, perosnua add,' meric ^ 
acid, and the like, by which soft organic Mies can be reitdeiKi6( 
hard enough to be cut into the thinnest slices without aheiatioii 
of their essential fbrm and anaiigehienti and hf which diittrant 
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etemento of the tfaeues can be nMtde to amine diffemt colonnaDd 
thua become readily distinguijilia(ile.’' And he pointe to the 
number and variely of the inetrumente for the quantitative determi- 
nation of functional phenomena of all kioda In the present 
Exhibition a« a proof of the rapid progroM of physiology 
since 1836. Another example of the value of improved 
apparatus is to be found in the case of engineering machinery. 
When a hundred years ago the idea of a steam-engine was at last 
taking practical shaper the insufficiency of the machine tools for 
shaping iron was a great obstade to the progi^ of invention. The 
pistou in Newcomen's engine was made air-tight hy a layer of 
water on the top of it, aud in Watt's first engiuer which had a 
cylinder of only 18 inches iu diameter, it was at one time fisared it 
would break down from the difficulty of fitting the piston closely 
to the cylinder. These difficulties have now, however, been 
gradually overcome ; and among Sir J. Whitworth's contributions 
to the present Exhibition may be seen a surface-ulate which is the 
nearest approximation yet attained to an absolute plane surface. 
Sir Joseph has also, on the principle of employing the sense of 
touch instead of sight, produced a machine by which the accuracy 
of any measurement can be tested to tlie millionth part of an inch ; 
and ue has exhibited in the Coiifcrenco Boom the actual gauging 
of a pencil to within the twenty-thousandth of an inch. It 
must not be supposed that this miuiitunesB is an idle pedantry. 
The value of a machine in u great degree depends on truth of 
efface, and it is also a great advantage to have the Ciuresponding 
pieces of machinery intorcliangeable. What is called link-work 
-HI system by which tho friction of surfaces is greatly diminished — 
is also illustrated in this collection by tho inventions of Sylvester, 
Koiupe, and others, and excites much interest. It is impossible 
hero to go through such an Exhibition in detail, and we can 
only say that it reflects much credit on those with whom it has 
originated, and that it is to be hoped that it may not be a mere 
passing show, but may develop into some permanent organization. 


COUNTrUY COUSINS AT THIS ACADEMY. 

V^inCN throe weeks have passed from the day of opening, \he 
y V visitor to the Aciidemy who baa armed himself at starting 
with ii season ticket finds tho time an*ive when he may Iook 
round. Day after day he liiia walked through the gallery with I 
rapt gaze. Men and women have been unrealities to him. ’Skii-ta 
have been trodden on, toes hdvo been tripped over, shoulders have 
been rubbed. 80 far tho wearers of long dresses are nothing but 
shadows : so far the possessor of tho corns is nothing but the 
utterer of a inaledicliun. The broad-shouldered man is only an im- 
pediment to tho view of Mr. Millais's Over the Ilill8,’*or Mr. Alma- 
fadenia's “ Bacchante." It is the uict arcs that have been realities. 
They have had flesh and bIo(xl. Tncy have talked and laughed and 
oiiod. But when three weeks have elapsed the eulhiisiastic visitor 
finds that their aspect has begun to change. The flesh tint appears 
to be in tho wrong place.’ It is wanting altogether, ns in 
** Thryue" ; it is suporabundant, as in Mr. Liniieirs luudscapciS. The 
amiles have become sjuirks, the tears do not trickle, the eyes are 
tixed. Our first gush of admiralioii is over j we have bitgun to 
mticize ; wo see faults where before wo saw only botiuties \ and 
at lust we find it a relief to turn our backs upon tho walls and 
gaze at tho gazers ; tho people boci>nio realities again, and we even 
romembor to apologize lor a ruined dmss or a broken shin. Then 
it is that the place of tho country cousin among tho visitors is recog- 
nized, aud pictures are to he found in the crowd to the full as amusing 
as any on tho walls, with the further merit of lieing in admirnblv 
harmonious keeping. Country cousins do not difler iniliSssenthils 
from other folk. Mouths have they aud eyes, noses, aud especially 
hats. But they coDie from tho country j they come to the Academy 
because it is inoir duty to do so, aud they never fora moment think 
of whether or not they enjoy looking at pictures. To look at 
pictures is the function of the visitor at the Academy. To this end 
does he exist. And ho looks at all, going regularly through the 
Catalogue, and never for a moment pausing to think if one picture 
pleases him and another diapleasea ; or to choose what ho will look 
at longest, and what he will pass by. To him there is no special 
fitilure in Mr. Cope or Mr. Hurt, no special success iu Mr. Perugini 
or Mr. Poynter. He goes to the Academy as part of a predestined 
programme of things to be done, and he docs the Academy as 
he does 8t. Paul's aud the Tower, with tho utmost gi’uvitv 
and a conscience void of either undue interest or undue doubt, 
For Augustus the pictures may have one kind of lesson, for Aroliclla 
another. His eye kindles at a farming scone, hers at a flower 
piece. He is chimued to see the Duke at the head of his hunt, by 
Qiunt ; she. to study the Duchess's biick-hair, by Millais. She 
dwells fondly over domestic scenes, fiiahionable portraits, and 
babies. He loves tbe moorside and the kennel, and studies from 
the no^ And as it is with Augustus and Arabella, so it is too 
with Mrs. Brown and Mr, Jones. Piety, not painting, attracts the 
lady. She began the day with a May meeting at Exeter Hall, 
neoro is the yo^g dergyman in tho soft hat who sat next her. 
She conies to the Academy as part of -the sacred ceremony of the 
s^uw. The two places have always been connected in her mind, 
and WTO the Aoadroy was in Trafalgar Square their connexion 
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hand, who has a villa near Bath, and who began life as % fimer, 
loves nature. Girls with pigeons, husbandmen with ftojfa, tte 
long-drawn furrow, the cow and calf, the frozen 0becp-;;-«U 
ap^al at once to his taate, his experience, and bta imagination^ so 
he very soon feels quite at home. 

Two branches of art are, however, os asealed book to tbecoimifFj 
visitor. He cares little for architecture, and loss fbr scnlptoie. 
Indeed, for the most part, he avoids the sculpture on high 
moral grounds. The curate, it is truh, looks carelVilly through 
the drawings of restored churches; but the layman, though 
under certain circumstances he utilizes the sculpture-rooms, 
uses them as though they were not. The shadow of the great 
Duke serves by its height to cloak many a auiet flirtation. The 
bench by the wall is convenient for lovers. They sit all along it m 
couples, more- or leas united according to the exigencies of tbe 
space and tho warmth of growing affection. There, when the first 
fatigues of the great galleries prescribe rest, do Daplmis and OUoe 
resort to linger with clasped hands in pleasant silence ; or, gazing 
with indiflbront eye on the throng ever surging past, betray the 
fervour of acknowledged passion or the incipient evidences of 
dawning love. There Ama^Uis iroorts in the shade, with demure 
looks and downcast eyes ; there Damon, amid the hum of other 
voices, WOOS the coy, reluctant nymph. For quiet flirtations no other 
place is so secure, no sylvan bower more sacred. And it must be 
allowed that the refuge it offers is fully appreciated, and tluit 
neither crowd nor bustle is able to interrupt the tale of hope or 
bush tho frequent sigh. But to othem no such sweet moments are 
vouchsafed. Tho country parson toils through the Catalogue, 
looking sympathetically at the burial scenes, the marri^ proces- 
sions, the christening ceremonies, with thoughts perhaps of his 
distant parish and the surplice fees. Ho takes suggestions Ibr 
next Sunday's sermon from Mr. Long or Mr. Bateman; while his 
wife is critical over the knitting school of Mr. Orowe, and 
would speedily provide the Widower " of Mr. Fildes with a 
nurse for his neglected children. The doctor wonders what 
Mr. Mark's ** Apothecary " will do with his dried flsb-skins and 
tho hanging crocodile, while tho young lady from Girton spella 
hopelessly with frautic shots at the name of Mr. Leighton's 

IHiphuephoria." Some wish the Cardinal could turn his stony 
eyes upon tho sportive couple beside him, compare the Arctic bears 
to a well-icod wedding-c.^ke, or think that Zenobia with Palmyra 
on her bniast is^ like Queen Mary with Calais engraved on her 
heart. To such irreverent people nothing is too saciud for a joke. 
They wonder if the ships in hir. Wyllie’s “ A. B.” ore seekbg tbe 
Buojum, aud if Mr. Hardy s hippopotamuses are inquiring tenderly 
after tho poor feet of Noah. When they read the number of Mr. 
Sidloy's naughty little girl throwing snowballs, tboy think the 
hanging committee put ** 555 to it as anotlier way of saying 
** Flo 1 tio ! tio ! '' aud count it nothing strange that Lear shoula 
disinherit so iU favoured a Cordelia. But to most of the country 
visitors the Academy is the scene of a high aud sacred solemnity. 
They lake in thopictui'es and tlie people as parts of a memorable 
historical drama iu which they are privileged to take part. 
They guzo with awe at the portrait of somo great personage upon 
tho walls, aud stop backward in astonishment if perchance they 
ivcoguize the same features among tho throng of sightseers 
around them, Tiio regular liondoner is so wcU accuatomed to 
see remarkable people in streets and assemblies that ho searcely 
looks at them os they pass him in the Academy. He is occupied 
with thoughts of his own dress or with seeking for a pretty 
face among the ladies. But to tbe country visitor such 
thoughts savour -of frivolity, A shilling has been paid for 
admission and uuuthor for a Catalogue, and the value must 
be taken out of them to tho uttermost farthing, and he takes 
them in tbe lamp, pictures and statues as -well os Koval Dukes and 
pretty faces. In many a country parsonage the results of a day or 
tw'o iu town must form the subject of evening conversation for 
months to coinc, and for the present nothing is more important 
than to hear the price Mr. Millais has received for a portrait, or to 
listen with retentive car to the remarks of some audacious critic. 

I'ho country cousin appears, however, to tho greatest advantage 
when cuutrostod with the knowing gentleman about town ^o 
shows him or her through the Acfidcmy. The simple aud con- 
tiding faith, the touching belief in tho absofuto voracity of all he 
tells them, added to the open and evident admiration of his hat 
and gloves, his accent, manners, and boots, are all delightful to 
behold. He does not spend his patronage on them unless, if they 
are ladies, they aro young and pretty, and, if they are of the otoer 
sex, rich and of county rank at least. The young ladies axe parti- 
cularly gmteful to his feeUngs in their estimate of his talento and 
information. He tells them the exact circumstances under which 
every picture has been painted. He knows the name of the 
sitter for every head, aud is familiar with all the models. Ho has 
original anecdotes from all the studios — anecdotes, indeed, whoso 
chief fault is their very originality. Dick Palette, for in- 
stance, fell^ so much iu lovo with Miss Oriaoa Brown while 
she sat to him as Dejanira, that oU finding his picture was hong 
and on the line, ho made her straightway an ofler of hi« hand a^ 
heart. This devotion does not, nowover, commend itself to our 
town cousin's views of the fitoess of things. Mucht’iiore ap- 
provingly he detmls the teat of Draco Smith, whose novel 
came out on varnishing day, and whose picture and book recipro- 
cally advertise each other. He knows the name of tbe Rltu^ist 
clergyman who figures as first s^l in Periigina Gxeen's picture 
of Jacob's Ladder/' He has oftenhad a mund wm tbe 
prisefighter who Jay as Holofonsi in one pamtl^, and sat fbv 
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Edward Jir. ia another. He has dancixl at a ball with Ijkdf 
(Tloriana, whnf*e porUtiiL is in the fjp^at i*uoni, uud thinks it a poor 
lie h«fc« n Scandaluua slor}* about 
whoHi* bust is on tho sboU* in the round room. He looks partlca- 
Jarly luyslerious as he tells of pictures not sent in. of pictures sunt 
in niid hot hun^, of uicUires sent in and hucif^, out skied. One 
art ist has purposely delayed to finish his gr<mt liistorical work that 
ho inijfht haro an e.tcuse for «>xhibitinjr it olone. Another 
lioa committed suicide nith a toudtinj^^-fcrk, bocaiiso no room 
was found for Ids panoramic lauiisctipe. A third is skied 
Ijccause h« hud boasted in the hoariiijr of an Aciidoiiucian 
thiU the colour in his work would kill ovorytbing near if. All 
Ihe-o talcs of wonder, imujfi nation, an<l luihioiir does he roiail 
at liberty. He knows the lair cousin hjuj never before heard 
that old, sUile aiiemlolo iiboui Byron, or thid o.vcollent jok»» of 
TJi(.*<j<lwro Hook’s. Ifo is safo and Impny, Ids tnn^uo is kKiseiicd, 
and hi.^ ideius and invcMition How. Ah, if he could but talk so 
bnllirtutly at Lady L. S, Dec’s dinners, oc when he j^oca for a 
luldnigla smoko at tody's etudio with fifty of Stoijii^es wiHy 
friends! Bui he cnnruit; old jokfc.s will not ;;o ilowii iln'W*. The 
fun, if he bus any at eniumand, must bn his own. IIow sweet, 
them, to him tliu incense of uudccustoined aduliitlon, the laughter 
and the blushes of tho country cousins. Xo woinlor he should be 
able to enjoy tho sociidy of people who know nobody, wdio have 
iiovcr l>*a*n pr*;.nentcd at Uourt, who cun pive him no littio dinners, 
nor bow' to Jdm from coronetod c.irii:i^^es in the P.irk. On the 
whole, the strutifrora iiavo no rea^oa to e«);uplain. Tliev probably 
pro away with a more adefpiate idv.u »if iin Academy bl'diibitiou 
tltdji if they hud gone through the paintings (»nly, ami never hud 
the poet liluck. or tho novelist or tho Secretary at IVmco, 
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rilHK last Teutonic f-ettloment. in Britain often pre-'cs without 
Jl notice. Tho Knglishvy of Pemhrokesliiro, “ fdttk* J’kigland 
beyond VVides,’’ can hardly l>o said to be an uiilvnown land while 
it contains tho wcll-Knf)wii watering-place of Teuln. But. we 
may guess that a good many vicitui** to Teuhy ♦•omo away with 
very lain t not ions of the loiuarkab.'e ethnolo;.*jc il phfiuiinemi of 
the land whicli they have, been viHiting. Ti m loy It i^ tlnnbth'ss 
omuigh that they are in U'ltlos; <.ne p;irt of ^V is the .sime as 
Another. Ainl certainly the am hr Jn’iie*4 of IVu I »i have done their 
best to lead their visi tom a.st ray. (»u the ca.mle-hill t»f Tenby is 
H statue of Drincu Albert, with a biliu;.;u»l h/eufl in Knglish and 
"We.lah, in which the Ihiuce has borroNsed the epithet of tlic great 
ib'itisb lawgiver, and nppearr-. us Albert l.)da.‘’ Moreover there 
is a diapltt}' of hernklry, ami u Jegond — in the Britisli tongue only — 
about the Bod Dmgoii of th<» Cymrv. Xow there i.s exfictly fusnmeh 
reason for s(*ttiug up a Welsh iiiserj[*tion at '‘lenby as there is 
for sotting one up. ut York ui* C’jinlei*biir3\ The U^Uf^li tongue 
was doubtless once spolfen in all thren placoH, juid all tlireij 
jdac,('S are callM by uiodilicalion'^ of ^Vehdi iiameji. I 'or Tenby 
inuHt uot be tuUtakeii for a Daubh htf ; tlio name is Th itirh, the 
aamu as tho Denbigh of North Wale.'*. It ii po'.dhl»j that tho fnjr/i 
may have boeu changed into tho likeue^'is of Danihli hr/ by 
tho hiimo kind of process bv which Jmi v.ile.in Ijocomer. Hivrfh- 
solemn: but that i.s tho outside of the CHnnexiou, if thiun-i bo 
any. In this puiviy English town in a piir«ly English district, 
one look-s iip ui the .sfran.!^o beii.4, ui:J tlio .sir.iugii tongue 
with a feeling that the Dion of Justice. Ims in some moa.sum 
hibourod in vam. King ITouvy ilio Fiidt took .'*<»uie pains to plant 
good oecd in hiatield^ whence these tan^s of Betl i)ragou.s, 

and of legcikia in a tongue not umlerdtaiided of llui pooplotjf Tenby 
mid of iiU S»uth rciubvokei?bi; (iy Ijivlng parables asido, wo aro 
at Tenby and the co.iftt.s thereof in a district of the. highest historic 
interest. Wo are wi'ihhi tho bounds of the Inst Teutonic settle- 
ment in Biitoin, as ii Kent, on the oppo^ilt? sido of tluj i.dand, we 
are within tlm bouBOs of the lirat. Henry wrought the hist act of 
tho drama which was Idlguu by ITungest. W\; iiro hero in tho 
Eugiiahry, in Little England beyond Whiles. VVe am in u disirict 
wilf^ IniigUHgo imiversally. wliern local Dorneucliitui’o g(>uerally, 
ia as Teutonic as it is in Xorfidk. To its iMhabitanhs AJlicrt 
tho (lood ” may give an idea j but Albert Ddn ia quite thrown 
nwny upon them. The ited Dragon of the Hymry wn.s to their forc- 
flitherH ohly ae tlie Snork or the Jubberwock, a uoisonio Ix'rist to 
be bunted down without mercy. The st range fancy of I^ngJiahnicn 
fi:>r turning their backa on themselves, lor wiping out their own 
history to make room for tho legonds of feiinicmodv else, surely 
never took u. stranger shape than in un outbreak of Wolsn 
nationality at Tenby. 

There w no doubt, from the direct witness of William of 
Walinesbury' and other rontemporanr writers, that Henry the Firsts 
anioiig his mcaanrea to keep tno Wekh in order, planted a colony 
of Flemings in Dyfed, the modem Pembrokeshire. In the district 
allotted to thc4ii, the smithorn Y»rt of the coimty, they muat have 
done their work thoroughly. , The Briton has left but fhw traces. 
The one speech of the district ia I^biglisb, and moat of the placea 
have received fbesh names. Most of them aro colled after in* 
jitidual aetilers--JohnBUm, Williamstos: Haroldston, Horbeand^ 
atdn)| names which exactly answer to the Danish names in Linoolu* 
* 'Hh. save that they end in English ton sastead of Daniah 
,,i. SGbh^ and ibeiw a plamt kosM a Welsh name, specially 
Ti^by, just like tondon, Glounesteri 




and Wincheatar iii' other parts of the islancL This 
ment ip Pombrokeshire ie an undoubted fhet; the alleged' J^emi^ 
sntlcnieni in Gbwer ia Wea oartaw. It rests on im smdi'disseat 
historical evidence as the Pembredeeahire Bettlconent:; bat it is 
n highly probable inference ftom the recurronee of theaame pheno*^ 
menu of language and nomenelatiue in both distrietB. We kaow> 
that there was such a settlement in Southern Pombfokeehim*, we 
infer that there was another aet^ment of the same' kind iu the 
peninsula of Western Olatnorgan, end in Ihe amaller district of 
Llantwit Major in the same shire. But the Pembrokeshire settle** 
meiit is always expresalv described as a colony of Flenticigs. It. ia 
rmirdod both by the Flnglish and by the Welsh writevs-; but the 
f.xt't that the colony, which was ongiiially Flemiah', now apeaha 
J^nglish has giwn rise to a good deal oi puzsdedom, and to the' 
talking of no aniall amount of nonaeiiso. Any one who kjniwa> 
the di.<triet and its local antiquiiries will have heard the question 
rrised over and ovivr a^n. in local books, too, we cooetantly 
lueniion of “ Flemish houses,” Flemish architecture/' “ Flemish 
chiniiittvs/’ and even a ‘‘ Flemish court of justice," ae if 
the Vieiuings bad brought over some special style of art 
with thoni from their own country. >V« have even seen an 
olalKirsitw comparison, which was meant to prove acmietliinff, 
Ijelwoou the “ blemish houses ” iu Ponibrokoshiro and a house in 
some other part of I'^rngland — in CumltKwland, if we rightly re* 
uienibin* — belonging to a family named Fleming, It would have 
]x*ea Lusy to uuprovo upon this lost notion; for, in aonie ven- 
sions of "the story, the Flemings whom Henry settled in Pem** 
broki'shire are said to have been before that settled in the North 
of Kiigliiud. But the ao-called Flemish houses are in no way dis* 
tiiiethvdy Flemish, titid tb«=*y were built ages after the sottlemeut* 
of the Flemings. They are siiuply g<X)d, solid, stone-built houses^ 
with pointed doorways and round chimneys. They shew the 
ireneral pros)jerity of the district at a time when ho many stone 
nous*vs could be built; stud they also show in slight military 
touches that ths3 days of warfare, or at all evenfci the tra- 
ditions of tlio days of warfare, had not wholly passed by when they 
wove built. On tlie other hand, it marks an old-fashioned district 
where there has been comparatively littio change, tliat so niuny of 
them >»lioiild have lived on to our own day. But there is i»»thing 
bptjcial or mysteriouB about them, nothing on which to foiin«l anj* 
ethnological theory. To call them Flemish houses, attaching any 
(li.stinet meaning to the word Flemish, is as nmcli to tho purpose 
ivs ii would bu ti> talk of a Wost-Saxon style iu tho stone houses 
of Stiniersct, or of a 3 lidillo-Angliuu style iu tho dtoue houses of 
\ortlmmptc»n.«'hir(‘. 

Ixvive bixuiglit in tliis last analogy of set purpose; for of 
coiu’se tlio great puzzle alwa^'s is, how a Flemish eettlouient came 
to speak Eiigli.^h. .People (*.oustwilly ask how the Flemiugs came 
to change I heir language. The difiiciilty i.s by no means a new 
<*nc; it is as old as liandoif iligden, who looked on Flemings oa 
barbarians, and .s'ivh that in his day they had left off their ba^ 
lurous (unguo, and Bpok<*- good Saxon PMiniissa jam bai'b:iTio 
Maxoiiice satis proloquiintur And of tlio two WeLh chroiiicle.*i 
known as tho Brut, tho later, iiiller, and less trustworthy one lolls 
us how Henry nlanted I'higJishnioa — in Web-h, of course, “ »%xons” 
— among tht^ FltMuiiigH to teach them English, and how into his 
day they worn English. At tho Tenby meeting of the Cambrian 
Aroha.ulugieal Awjociatiun iu 1851 thevo was a vast deal of talk 
about the niatter. It was clearly a standing local puzzle how 
Flemings could have come to speak English. What they were 
expoett'd to speak, what (bo naluKil language of Flemings left 
t») theuisehos was supposed to be, did not appear. Perhaps 
they were expected, ns coming from the raodern kingdom 
Jkdgiiim,^hich uses French on its coins, to speak Freium rather 
than English. That native Britons should have^ come to speak 
English was clearly tliought a much slighter difficulty than that 
FlomiiigB shv>uld have done so. It S(‘emod like a paradox to many 
to Ih) told that tho settlers in Pembrolieshire bed never changed 
their language at all, and tliat they spoke EnglSsh simply because 
they woris Flemings. I'o one who really takes in the history and 
tho relations of the Teutonic dialects of Britain there is no diffi*^ 
culty at all iu the matter. The Flemish tongue is oue dialect of 
Low-Dutch; the JOnglish is another. Even now the nearucda 
btaween modern Flemish and modem English must strike ever; 
(»se who thinks at all upon such matters, and the nearness in the 
twelfth century, before English had gone throng thoso chongea 
which ha\o parted it otf from its fellows, must nave been much 
closer still. The true way of looking at the matter is, as we have 
already a^iid, to loolc on the Flemish occupation of Pembrokeshm 
as simply tho last stage of the Teutonic Bottlements in Britsin. Find 
came the various setSements of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes; then 
after a while the Danes; then ailer a while Uie Flings. And the 
Flemish settlement hosmore in common with the aorikstaattlemeiita 
of aUnhan tho intermediate Banish setHemeotha^ Fbr the Daasd^ 
Settled at the expenso of earlier Teutooio in^bttants^ while tha 
Flemings settled almost wholly at the ei^nae of the OmtSi jiist> i» 
the An^a and Saxons did ages before. Ifterebavo been ktav aside* 
ments m Britain, settlements firom the same tart of ddi world 
which sent forth the Flexiiish settlement in Pembroim 'Intor** 
couise with the Netherhmds, end the recepdon lilhge^ fttm 
the Netherlands, hoe given a eertsjn tinge to Eaal^Aiigilia m* tooee 
wnye than one. Bat hm woe a settlement idtQiiijdtar Uliie eti 
iDJod. a setdemeiMi.wJbwthnOoloh^ ^ - 

dlvim the land iMuoag tfimMlTes^anii gfm. pItIttDl i 
nom th^ir new, oitnoti. ciei^ _ 

Flemish seddemrist ht 3P0m!hrbkiMhi^ 
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fimdM»i^Qf4;he^iiio8|; £ii^h aettkmoiitBinBriiaiii. Bui the 
p'ooeai.of Mttlemont must navo been very mack the same; the 
only diffinenee was that ike b'laminge warn, not, lilce the fmi 
Anglm mid Baxone, mere heatkeu destroyers. But to the seco^ 
4eta;te of Anglian and Saxou conquest, the stage ropreseiited uy 
Cenwealh. and Ine and other Oki'istian conquerors, tke aettloment 
Off the neminge must have presented an exact parauel. 

We need hardly say, at this time of day, that the question 
about langufige---the supposed difficulty of IleiuingB having come 
to iM k £iigU^*~'is purely imsginary. What else should Uiey 
talk P The processes which created the standard English tongue, 
or rather which brought it to the front amid a crowd of IochI 
dialeots, have affected Teutonic speech of Pmuhrokefthirc, ns 
well as the Teutonic speech of other parts ol‘ the island. The 
Elemiiig of PemWoko.s]iiro speaks Euglish^for the Mime cause tliat 
the Bane of Liuicolnsbire speaks English* Tliat is to sny, one 
form of standard English is common to all. Ilow far all parts 
actually speak it is another matter. It is for souio local philologer 
to find out whether there are any local peculiarities in the Nether- 
Butch of Pemhrokoshlre, and wlLeiUer they at all approach to any 
peculiarities in the Nether-Dutch of Elanders. Auer such com- 
plete separation for so many ages, we should not ex|)oct to find 
any such special likeness between the two dialects. Still iJio 
pmnt is quite worth looking into ; and, though the colony was 
certainly mainly Eleinish, wo need not suppose that every single 
man in it had come from Flanders. Tiioru may bo truth in tbu 
Welsh chroniclers staUuuent Unit King Henry planted Kiiglie>b- 
meu among the Flemings, though it is not likely that he 
did it far the purpose of teaching the Flemings English. We 
may be sure that there were both French-speaking and 
more strictly English-speaking seitlers among thorn. Noriuuus, 
English, Flemings, when they got into AVales, largely forgot their 
difieronccB, and fonued one whole as against the Hritone. Pem- 
broke Oastlo was a strictly Norman foivudalion, the workof Anmlf 
ofMon^mory before the Flemish settlement Ixigmi. And tho 
foundation of the castle would naturally lead, ut Pombroke as at 
everywhere elso, to the settlenn^nt of both Fi’ench-spojikiug and 
English-speakii^ hu^cssos aroimd it. And there is evtiry pi'oba- 
bility that the Flemish settlement was a renval, or a coutmuutiou, 
or a strengthoning, of an earlier Teutonic settlement from quite 
miothcr qiiuricT. Though Tenby is no iScandiiiavhm name, yet 
other xmme.s in the district ai'e. At tho meeting of the (kimbrinn 
Archmological Aasoeiatioii last^year at Caermarthou, its president, 
the Bishop of St. Da>id*s, pointed out that the names Ilu^gard and 
Frey strop scemod to point, nut only to Scandinavian o<.*cupJiriun, but 
to i^aiidinarian occupation in hentbeu times. WhatevcT wi\ make 
of llasgurd, it Boeins hardly possible that any place could have got 
the name of Freystrop --that is doubtless Freysthorp— -if it Jiad noi 
been fouudodby people who btillbelieved in Frey. If any Scamlinai i.:n 
settlements stu^'od on till the time of Henry the First. tbt>y v\otild 
merge with the Flemings nod the English into one Teutonic com- 
munity, just as tho SiiAons at Ilayeux .were merged with the 
Normans, but helped to keep Bayeux Teiilouic later than other 
^ parts of Normandy. lu nil iheH* points of view, ethnological and 
linguistic, this little out-of-the-\Miy corner of the Teutonic world 
ia of very hkh interest, and itn local liistory and pccMiliarities have 
never been tnon>ughly worked out fivun a scientific point of view. 
It has points in coiumou with another isolated Teutonic laud at 
the other oiid of Britain. Tho Scandinaviau islands, Orkney and 
Shetbnd, speak English. Indeed we hare soon docuiuonts in ihuho 
islands drawn up in the ScoUish form of English before they were 
mortgaged by Donmiuk. Doth casc's teach the Kama Icj^son, how 
easily a standard form of any language assimihites all tfaq kindred 
dialects of a couutrv, but how little eil'ect it has on di&lects^lfiiieh are 
not kindled. Englw has not assiuiilated, though it has largely dis- 
placed, the Welsh and Gaelic tongues, with whira it has uo connexion 
neyond Ike xamotest Aiy an kindred. Bqi tlie longues of the Bane 
and the Fleming^ as well as those of the Angle aud the Saxon, 
liaTe«U been drawn together by the attraction of a single t}q)e of 
etaadnrd English. Hie actual local sueerh of different parts still 
remaias very diHeront. But all unaorstand tho same stiindaixl 
tongue, and all read the same English Bible in which that standard 
toD^ appears in its. best fonn. 


MAaiTEfi OF COMMERCE. 
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f E are afieaid that tho gentlemen who live at home in ease, 
pQisnilig ooRupations whicii are not absolutely (iiHtofiteful 
to them and vidrieh bring them in a reasonable competeucr, are 
ssldm enlfiaaently thaidcml for their lueiciee. Nothii^ would bo 
mqna favOoraUe to Ike growlk of a gratidixl contentment than 
their p^ iwune with some other lota 
taken tAmdst athaphamd. To point afniotical and vaUxable moral 
tlidy jstifodisct .|{0 to ikslowestestremity of the social scale— to the 
eoanpaoti of cHqt ‘‘sookeriee/' and tbs inmates of prisons and 
poiulKniseai vim w hnvo been the idiritos of ctuenmatances over 
which they IjtadlltUoo^^ They have only to took at mmx who 
Iwre^^een cff Wt eesy eiiBSlar to tbeir 

whose caresKi wtotor it haslMHriiiiioKoorlem:|ii^^ 
hi^ tansDed toisMt wan iiAo «f imdeace* 

tmAaels oaused iMWdipsAfie 'tnay 

Mrve tft we nteiHfc. Cbm is ^ 

a^At^holy issesriiMirifie :Hie, VimA and^Ghmum Oomdseit 
figr a wb of fao aitoJ Hahiaiietes^, like otter 


Circular addressed by Commodore Hewett to the Euroi)W.n twwto 
settled at Whydfih, intimating tbe prospect of hostilities witih 
Dahomey, and recommending them to make their iirjiingemeiita 
imeordiugiy . W bother civi litatioti advances or recedea, there miist 
always oq a brood and ill-dofined datable land dividing it llroia 
tho Htrongbolds of barbarism or semi-burbarism. Civilization baa 
its uutposte, picketed, rather than gamsousd, by men who have^ 
voluntarily ooudemued themselves to the hardships of exile, either 
in tho way of duty, or of business, or of both. Habit reconciles 
one to much that might seem at first sight insupportable, and 
perhaps the tbick-skimjednejss of certain temperaments is more 
serviceable still *, yet, when alt is said, a life that has come to be 
accepted us a rruittm- of course may weU have its intervals of 
der'pondency and dopresrion. There is of course much of tho world 
that is altogether teboc^d to Christians. The most enterprisiog of 
Europctiu adventurers would shrinlc fir).m trusting to tho protection 
of the Moorish Government by opening a depot for the sole of 
MivncJiOBtcr cottons in the hazaurs of some of tho cities in the interior 
of the b’.mperoFs dominions. .Oertain doscriptions of cutlery are In 
extreme request among tho rough and ready Turkoman and Chinee 
TarUtJ*s, and yet it would be considerably more than a man^s Ufa 
WH3 worth to settle as the agent of some pushing .Shofiield^ house 
in th(j Khanatea or on the plateau of Central Aak j while tho 
roads that lead from tho porta of the Kod Bea to the spitie groves 
and coirco giirdeiis of Arabia Felix would bo tho shortest of 
cuts tu tho gate of martyrdom, in whatever character you might 
chcHwe to travel tliom, unleMs you knew how to disguise your nation- 
ality and faith. But, short of tho places where the sojourn of a 
C*hristittn wnukl be pretty iieai'iy tantamount to suicide, tbm 
are many wliero, on h niix; calculation of chancoa, ho may docide 
that the game is worth its risks. In the fierce struggle of 
commcrcuu competition tho boldest adventurers will push tboir 
way tewards the front, nud that very ignorance of the tempor of 
bilf-siivago populations which is at the bottom of the worst 
dangers they have tu guai*d against will tempt them on with tbe 
expectation of belter bargains. It is all, as wo have naid, a matter 
of calculation how far it may be worth your wliile to go in 
order to dietanco compittitors who would raise the imirket on 
you, and to put yourself in direct relaliutis with tlm savages 
v^huse inexperieuce is to be traded on. And other coiisidcrationa 
beBldc.-t the rksk of actual violence are to bo taken into account. 
U luicds fully as much coimige to face a pestilential climate 
as to maintain an air of self-relying aHsurarice among a fanatical 
ptHiple who arc given to act on sanguimiry impulses with small 
regard to consequences. 

A life of this kind must be wearing at tbe beat, wbatover thci 
protpect or even tho certainty of gain, and probably tho prolonged 
endumnee of it implies the cultivation of a certam constitutional 
recklessness. Wo can easily understand that elaphanl-hunters and 
ivory nierehunts in tropical Africa mny be so exhilarated by ccaso- 
less excitement a.s to lull in lo>o with their culiing. W^hiJe they 
are moving forward through perpetual change of sciuie, tliey come 
to find a positive enjoyment in carrying their lives in their hands 
and facing danger in its mauifoKl forms. Setting a watch over their 
night camp by way of precaution against an ou.«laught of skulking 
savages becomes tu them as mudi a matter of course as making forced 
marches in search of water, or dodging the rush of a woiuidod elephant ; 
and when they have come back to the settlement laden with their 
haid-woji spoils, their only idea is to make a fresh start wiUi the 
hni'tt {Kissible delay. But the dull monotony of an unwholeeomo 
existence, with death perpetually hovering about one's doors, must 
bo a very ditierent thing. Take the case of a resident in a city 
of bigoted Moslems. The unfortunatu Consuls at ISalonica might 
have been »uppv)fted to be compnnilivoly safe and comfoitiwle. 
Balonioa is one of the chief cities of European Turkey, and has long 
boHstod a certain civilization. It possesses a rcaponsible governor 
with a regular military foxce, and contains a very laige proportioni 
of Ohiistmn inhabitants — which, by the way, in this particular in- 
stance, was the immediate cause of the deplorable tragedy. But 
there arc many merchants and merchants' agents, and muen nearer 
to England, too, who pass their lives without any of these securi- 
ties. As we liiive said, there is no poesil^ity of settling in tho 
inland towns of Morocco, and the few casual travellers who ^nuture 
into the countiy go treading everywhere upon mined ground, in 
spite of Government proteebon niKi military guards. But there are 
gmit temptations to spociilutors to try their luck in the trading 
towns on tho western coast. The countiy is rich in a variety of 
productions, while tho glut of goods in tho native markets 
Koeps prices bo low as to leave exporters a wide margin of profit* 
If a man with more enterprise than capital decides to take up 
his abode in one of these coast towns, the sole itssurauce he has 
for the safety of his person and property is probably an occasional 
glimpse of the fine of his country iiymg fruni the roof of some natu- 
ralized vkSMionsuI, w'bo is an object of contempt and hatred miW 
than of respect. As likely as not, indeed, hlte display of the party- 
colouted buntiiig may act onthe Moors like a i-t4 ragontthoB^ett^ 
ciolly during the periodksffi xtdirious festivals which set the 
seething with excitement. When the Ettronemi. teto .h^ 
abroad, he is tbe object of sullen jfimaw winteh jott of 

smoulaeri^ animosities, and his Ftioikitb gmrb draws atten- 
tion of objectioiudfie boys, who are egged on and Oneemnuted to 
insult him by iheir eldeis. In the freqiumt db^utea widw aiise 
with hiS^uatomm his sole recourse is to the nafive lavr courts, 
where the only chance of obtaimog qhestfeiasilife Justice is by 
a lavish eapeodituro of bribes. Nor ki he eMn^ted the 
AtbStiary imj^itions of fte agents a needySbvemteiBt. Hia' . 
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About at random in au orderly and well-r^ulated hoaflOi" and that 
it would be^^'a unuaual nuBcbanco ” If an antimonv bair^dye 
should find ita way into wiua or aoup. Therefore, he holaS| the idea 
of accident ia ahaurd, on the faceont" He then coolly proceeds 
to the final altemativo — We are oonseqiientlv reduced to the ter- 
lible conclnaion that " the deceased was murdered ” ; and not only 
this, but that ** the poiaou was tahen by him during the course of { 
hia dinner,” and in tact tliat it was in hia wine. Other persona 

partook of the diahea at dinner, and were not ill. Therefore the 

“ ^rriater ” concludea that the mischief muat have been in the 
burgundy which the deceased drank at table. This bottle of wine 
^was not produced at the inquoat,aud there ia aa yet no evidence what- 
‘^^ever as toita contents. But the ^^Barrister/’with true judicial acumen, 
takes it for granted.” '^1 arrive at this conclusion,” he says, 
by what lonciana call the ^ method of residues ’ ; it must have 
been in the buigundy, because it could not possibly have been in 
an^hingelae.” The tact is that there ia really no evidence, one way 
or the other, on this part of the subject, not oven the negative 
evidence that the poison could not possibly have been any- 
where except in the bottle. Yet the Barrister ” in his cuiifusion 
of mind saya ho will confine himself to absolute and ascertained 
facta.” 

The Daily Telepraph has also printed a good deal of other corro- 

X ndence on this exciting myetery, and no doubt there is an 
ndant stock of this sort, of worthless gossip ready to be poured into 
any utensil that is provided for it. The question is, wuother this 
sort of interference with the preliminary proceedings in what may 
turn out to be a criminal cose is justifiable; and there can 
bo no difficulty in giving an answer. It is very easy for a Bur- 
rister ” to conduct a case by evidence invented or coloured by him- 
self, when free from the check of cross-examination ; and if this 
daaa of practitioners are to find a fonim in the newspapers, they 
will probably not want clients. In the present instance it may be 
said that the object is, not to assist a guilty person to escape, but 
rather to bring some person who is supposed to be guilty to justice. 
But in many cases the effect of newspaper interference m this way 
would be to obscure and bewilder public opinion on the subject, 
with a view to the oifender’a escape, and persons in that position 
would soon discover the use which might bo made of such a 
system. In any case the discussion of such matters in the press 
must nocessaruy be injurious in confusing the public as to 
rules of evidence and mixing up facts and fiction in 
an inextricable tangle. Th^ newspapers have a right to report 
evidence publicly given, and, when the inquiry is over, to comment 
on it if they choose. But it is certainly not their place to open 
their columns to all the loose, unauthenticated and nnauthonticablo 
gossip that may be sent to them on such a subject. It is to be 
regretted that the respect of journalists for the character of their 
profession is not enough to impose the noccssaiy restraint; but if 
the scandal continuos, somotbiug will have to be done. 


DISCIPLINE IN MEBCHANT SHIPS. 

A BlilPUTATION of shipowners and others has urged upon 
the Prime Minister the importance of uiaiiituiiiing disciplioo 
in merchant ships, and Mr. Disraeli has been advised to answer 
that the existing kw is adoquato for this purpose. It may easily be 
shown, by reference to authority, that the law has always allowed 
largo powers of repression and punishment to the captains of trading 
^ips, these captains being at the same time liable oulh civilly and 
criminally for abuse of the powers thus entrusted to them. In a 
COSO that occurred nearly ufty years ago, a sailor fought an 
action against his captain for ossaulting and bating him 
and putting him in irons ; and it was conceded in argiiuieiit 
by the nlamtill's counsel that, when a ship is on tbu high seas, 
where it is impossible to procure assistance, a captain may 
inflict corporal chastisement on his crew ; but it was contended that 
Uie rule was diflerent when, os in that case, tho ship was at 
anchor with other British ships within hail. A point of pleading 
arose in that case, in reference to which the plaintiffs counsm 
argued that, “ if, under the circumstances, the defendant was not 
justified in flogging the plaintifl*, the proce^ing was void in tafo" 
which perhaps would bo small consolation to his client. As may 
be toad in an Oxford translation of Aristotlo^s 

Of tbiA alons is Deity beroft. 

To jiioke undouo whatevur has been done ; 

and neither Gods nor Barons of the Exchequer can unllog a man. 
But it may perhaps comfort Mr. P. A. Taylor to know that, if a 
sailor be flogged illegally, ''the proceeding is void in fofe.” 
In the case to which we have refeixea, Lord X^yndhurst, 
who then presided in the Exchequer, laid^ down the 
law clearly and sufficiently in support of discipline. The 
diip was at anchor off Macao, and the captain was on shore. 
In ms absence on inquiry was held by the officers into the conduct 
of a saibr named Oronan, and they determined that he had been 
guilty of disobedience to orden^ and sent for the captain, who, 
coming on board three days afterwards, ordered Cronan to be 
flogged. The plaintiff Lamb, being probably what ia called a sea 
lawyer, demanaod by what authority the captain ordered Cronan 
to po flogged. And heandothersriotouidy and mutinously resisted 
A Uie execution of captain's orders to nw Cronan. The other 
ships, on signsls being msde to tiiem,. sent &at with armed men. 
who quelled the disturbance, and Lamb was immediately iit^fged 
by the captain's orders and sftatwards imprisoned and kept in iitma. 


Tbo jury having found their verdict for the defendant, it was sus« 
taiued by the Court. It was clear, said Lord Lyndhuist, 
tiiat Cronan misconducted himself, and "for the purpoim of 
enforcing obedience in the riiip's crew, the captain has authority to 
order any of tho crow who mi^nduct themselves tO' be moderately 
and properly corrected.” Then, as to the conduct of Lamb, ho 
app^kred to nave boon tho leader of the persons who opposed tho in- 
fliction of punishment on Oronan, imd whoso beuaviour was 
extremely onjectionable and mutinous. Under such circumstances 
the captain was jnstiflod in directing punishment to be inflicted on 
Lamb. 

Tho law may be further illustrated by reference to a criminal 
case which occurred about seven years later, and which was cited 
in the opinion read by Mr. Disraeli to the deputation. It was 
laid down in that cose that persons on board ship are necessarily 
subject to something like despotic government, and it is therefore 
extremely important that the law would regulato tho conduct of 
those who exercise dominion over them. The captain and mate of 
a ship were indicted for manslaughter of a sailor who was really in 
ill health, and they pleaded guilty, but rwrasented themselves to 
have believed the man to bo a skulker. The Court said that tho 
quesiiun was whether the phenomena of diseoBo were such as would 
excite tho attention of reasonable and humane men. " This,” said 
Baron Aldorson, " is a very aggravated case.’* The only 
circumstance stated in tho dofondants’ favour was that the 
docoaaod was sent on board by a surgeon as fit for work, 
and this was not proved. They ought to have known that the 
man was in such a condition that he was likely to die, and there- 
fore tho Coiu't would imprison them for a very long period. In 
several recent cases of shipwreck we have heard of great disorders 
and crowding into boats among both passengers ana crew, and of 
the captain threuUming to shoot those who resisted his authority. 
If the captain had sh()t even a passenger under such circumstances, 
the law would probably justify his act, but only on ftiU inquiry 
and consideration of the facts. It might well bo in such a case 
that destroying one life might save many. Within the last ten 
years a case ocemn’tsd in which the authority of the captain over 
passengers as well os crow was recognized. But, said tho Judge, 
this authority is based on necessity, and is limited to tho preserva- 
tion of necessary discipline and the saibty of the ship. The captain 
is not bound to wait for actual mutmy, and he might arrest 
any movement towai-ds it on the part of passengers or crew. But 
there must bo some act calculated, in the jud^ont of a reason- 
able man, to interfere with the auety of tho ship or the due 
prosecution of tho voya^. " The necessity for exerdsing a duo 
control over the exercise of this arbitrary authority was all the 
greater because it was exercised on the mgb seas, perhaps thou- 
sands of miles from land, without any opportunity, until weeks or 
mouths afterwards, of appealing to tlie law for redress in case tlio 
I authority was abused.” The late Baron Ohannell, who thus 
I charged tho jury, asked them to consider whether, in sober serious- 
ness, it was reuliy necessary for the safety of the^ship or the duo 
prosecution of the voyage tliat tbo plaintiff shoulu have been 
^ized and imprisoned. They would bear in mind that tho ship 
was of considerable size, and must have had a numerous crew, and 
could they say that the plaiiitiif's conduct, whatever ic was, 
rendorod such measures necessary for the safely or duemanagomeut 
of the ship ? They must consider whether there had boon any 
necessity for the exercise of authority, and even if there had been 
such iiccedsity, whether there had bt;en excess beyond what was 
necessary? The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff with 25L 
d.'iuiages ; so tliat out of throe casus which have been mentioned, 
redress was given in u criminal Court in one, and in a civil Court 
in another, while in tho ihh'd tho captain's necessary cxoiciso of 
authority was justified. The result of all this seems to be, that 
the existing law is reasonably sutficiunt ; but, like other laws, it is 
liable to defective execution through mistakes of judges. The 
Attorney-General, being questioned m the House of Commons in 
reforonce to the case of the captain of the Lockslry Ilallf answered 
in conformity with these authorities. He said that the legality or 
illegality of a captain's conduct depends upon the special circum- 
stances which existed at the time when lie committed the alleged 
wrong, and it is frequently necessary for him to oxeiciso his power 
with considerable severity. 

Whother or not it bo expedient to man British ships with 
Greeks or Maltese, as a matter of fact many ships are so manned, 
and in dealing with a motley crew a captain's authority ought to 
be considerable. This is clearly shown by the recent case of the 
Caswell, whose captain would }m\o been justified in taking prompt 
and severe measures to quell the mutiny in which he and ms 
officers perished. This ship had originally an English crow, but at 
Buenos Ayres all except the two mates, the steward, tho 
carpenter, and two apprentices were discliarged; and thico 
Greeks, two Maltese, a Scotchman, and au Englishman wore 
shipped in place of those who left. The ship procoedod to 
Valparaiso in balkst, and some dispute occurring about 

B * dons, one of tho Greeks was heard to say that, if tho captain 
a hand i^inat the crew, " they would see the deck running 
in blood.” Nothing else excepliona^ occurred nn^l after 
vessel left Antifogasta with nitre for Queenstown kSSL Fslmoutli. 
On Now Years Eve one of the Greek sailors was lying ill, and tbo 
mate told another of them, called Big George,” that he would 
have to go on the sick men’s watch, lie refused, and <jie captain 
went into the forecastle with a revolver. Beii^ asked why he 
came armed, the captain answered that he mmt to uso his 10- 
Tolver. if neoesoary. Big George then promised to ^take the 
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eitfk place, but lie did not, and nothinis'’ more was done to 

compel him. Thift wils ou I nday oveiiinv, oJid nothioff fuvthm* 
oci.Mim.'d until Tiieaduy, the 41 li olMmiuarv, when, aa the captain wa« 
3ll^t^lK■lin^r Uipf (TeoL>ro Imw' to pnt ihe round tluj 

ri;^}:in‘jr, he s-uddonly ami witliont apparent proviv^atAon stAhb'-dt}>e 
niptfiiii in the atoiuaoh. 'flub two mates ftml the atow'jinl wcr«? 
HuimltaHvously ftltaokod witli shots and suvhs, mid in the reeult 
thcpo four Jln^dinhineii were* niurdwed by the live forci'rnt.Ts, The 
pliui was c'oncertod, and nmy perliapH liiive Ix^on a completo aui^ 
prise In tho victim'*. It the captivin hid been 11 more rosoluh* 
luiin, lie ^^nllld prtibibly h.'Ue cnnipidh-il tu'orire to go 

on watch t»n hridav t.’\i*niii;r or put him in irnne for iind 

if in r'J.:ciiip1ing to dii this he h»d pnwoio'd n jn’cinature explosion 
of mutiny and vioU'urt^ he mbdil perlntps have Krivcd Ills own life 
and lie- lives of those who perislied with liim four days after- 
wards. ]bit, if ho onglit to hrt\e dom*. this hs h prudent ami 
resolute «.>liiccr, ho certainly ou£.dit not to have been aurtwerable to 
llm rriminal law for i|(*iiig it. Indeed, if such cases a> tho,si! 
occAir repeatedly, the law is lihcdy 1u Iki expounded by jiubjres at 
lea'it its udvor.-oly to mutineers jis it was li.'iy years api. It imiv, 
however, bceomo tjUe^t ienablo wh»‘llu r it U W'ovth whllo to iiudi i- 
tfike a \i)\‘n;jre with half llm «hip's crew r'':idy to hill the <ill:er 
hair at til ' slmrle-Ht notice. Tlio lor iem-rs 0*1 board ih^ Can I 
ftctiialU dul Kill four bai;.diHhinen, and th • only sifelyof the Kii^- 
Ibhiueii luniiitestly lay in bci.ij;; us pren.uvd and riitlile-.s an tla ir 
pi»b.!»'«‘ u’.l.'Hits. It, Keem-* a. mituoiuer to iilk t.f a ship’s 
^‘rorujr jv ' under such eiri*u?u: and proh'biy hnlf, ac- 

oordoi;,-' iO the old ju-overb, wouhi b • b.*l!<‘rllim the w'lmle ; for 
llie l'i:i:. i.duneii miuhl luue eoTllri^ ed to wiu)^ Tlie sliip wiiliont any 
Judji Ml .iJl. tout the help wiii<'h they liad w.J« worse than none. 
]l alni’ ft s«*eins ms if the dmV'Mrs of the deep Were likidy to 
bo more laiyely oxp-TieniAsl by the inereinLilo than by tht‘ 
Uoy..l iia\_v. A naval battle will be very terrible when it 
comes, b;i'l it is a lun>r lime eoiuin;/, muI even nn inni- 
chnl on n holiday erniso in the Irifli I'lniniiel is a fi-ha 
pbie** ibwri a merchant man with uMS' ibie and louir-Unived (ireeiLa 
on b'jivd. After the captain, two mate-, and the sLowavd of the 
Cniiiirii n id b(5cu murdered, the ship rouiuh'd (Jape llor!!, and olf 
the liver l\ulo the two MaKi'se left her, .0 that tluu’c remained on 
bo.vrd the 0Hi|H''nter, two Kritish S'amum and two bojs, and tUtb 
thrt e t ifeeka. Jt was now' bdieved that the only choico for tmr 
countrvinori hvy between killing ami lieiiiir Uiilo«l, and they accord- 
ingly det^jrmined to attack, ami, aAor a severe Killed Lw'Oof the. 

On'clcs and woundc<l and lUrtde prisoner tin' ihiid. It is said that 
the (Jrocks intended to take the Mbip to one t*l tlinir own ports in 
the Meditorrauwin, whem they probably hoped to escape uolic.^ 
among the iiuflcellaneanis Hcoundrdism oi their couiilry. The ship 
was within a few daya'sini of Kin when th.; second cordlict oc- 
curred, and the vichuvs with their womuled captive dotermim'd to 
bring her to Queuiiatown, and in this they sniroecdcfl. The stait*- 
meiiis w^'liich they have made are confirmed by tin* appearance of 
the cubiii whore the fight came olf and by the ship’s log, but, as their 
prisonc-r awaits trial, it niu,‘»t not be assumed tint he individunUy is 
guilty. All vvccansay is, that those? who perpelruto such atrocities and 
survive ihem cannot exp<*ct on capture and conviction anyecntcrico 
short of death. Indeed, if there wt've now' any considtmble agita- 
tion against capital panwlimont, such u ciwe as this would go far 
to fpnel it. The iiiurdorora of the Lennin are awaiting execu- 
tion, and the survivor of the alleged murderers of the Caswell will 
certainly be tried. Wo do not. therefore, quite agree with the 
deputation who urged on Mr. Disraeli that thc^>o c.'ises, and tho 
genorallv growing insubordination, .sln^w the need of immediate 
legislation. As tho magistrate s decision in the case of the captain 
of the lAH'ksley Mall has been as I n* as po.-^«*ible correctetl by tho 
Home Secretary, we must assinnc that llio imigi.slrjilo erred, as 
judges of higliK'r rank sometimes (-rr, in applying a law which, 
rightly understood, is Buftieient for its purpose, 'fho fidniiniatratioii 
of liny law will alwaj^s depend to feouie extent on public, opinion, 
and after these cases of the f.mnie and (MswoU mutineers are not 
likely to obtain much sympathy. It appeal’s that Mr. Dirraeli was 
right in Baying that the shin-masters who addressed him rather 
underrated the power which ttioy by law possess . 


WATER Si;TPLY OF HASTTNOS. 

A REPORT in the on tho water supply of llHstingH will 
be read witli intcriist, not only as iiilbcting "a popuK'ir eoasklc 
town, but also as an iUuHtmti<»n of dithcultics which beset niuiiy 
oilier increasing towns. This town hiiH outgrown the district from 
which ils natural water supply comes, and a larger quantity must 
be Ivought from a longer distance. It has been snggestod that the 
necessiuy supply might be obtainc'd by bt»ring down to tho Lower 
UroeuHaud at Hlynde, about twenty miles from TTastingB, and the 
eiiginecriog di/liculty of such a scheme W'ould not be serious, 
ultirough tno expense of this or any other adcquiitu |dan would be 
considerable. We belie /o that a similar method was adoiYtedRorae 
ycais ago at tho neighbourinff .peaside town of Eastbourne, but 
under more favourable circuuistanceB, as the supply could be Ob'* 
toinod nooror to the place requiring it. Expeni^e, however, cannot 
in eoch a matter be vogarded, and the townsmen of Hastings will 
find it dear economy to allow any slur to rest on the water aupdy 
nftfaairtown. 

The total watOEshod area available fbr Hastings may be roi^bly 
described oa a triaDgki with the m ibr base. It ooven no more 


than 3,000 or 4,000 acres, and is broken into glons which nmdowD 
to the sea. It lies in tho Wealden deposit, and consists partly ol 
smul and partly of clay. The surrounditig hills are steep, the 
strata me britkcn by numerous faults and tissures, their dip is not 
favoiirablo for ihe accnmulation of watnr, and a considerable por- 
tion of I.K0 district is thickly popukiU^cl. A IhiporLu'iiS made last 
ytwT to tlio ’fown Council of lla.stiujpi by Mr. Toploy, of the 
Ceologicjil Survey, and the Report in the Lanoct appears to 
be jxirtl}' fouridwl on Mr. Tonley’s slatements. Tho preseut 
.'^upply of water is said to be derived, liivt, from wells; 
Bccouilly, from surface drainage; and tliiiMlly, from siiperdcial 
spring-. A well at llolUngton, wJiich at presoiit supplies 
Si. lA'oJiards only, has been lately acquired by tho Corporation, 
and it is now proposed to add it to ilie goueml town supply. This 
proposal is iiaturaily resented by the iiihabiuuila of St. Leonards, 
who view it as an admixture of their good water w ith the doubtful 
w'iit.or of 1 fasti Dgs. This well at lloliingtoii ie o’^ti muted to yield 
75,000 gallons per day. An old well near the ga»-worha yields 
about 4o,cxjo galluiiB per dfiy. T'his well is stated to communicate) 
w'ith .^iiblomineaii listjiires of unknown oxieiit, w'hich prevent the 
water from rising alsive 11 certain height, and it is, in tact, utilized 
;\‘j ;i. lai*g(i slorage reservoir. There seem.s, however, some danger 
ill this practice, ini no one can eay how near tho lis^ui’os come to 
the suriace nor how far they reach. The storage of this reservoir 
is roughly estimated at 5o,cxx),ooo gallons, and it is con- 
iw'cled by mains with all tho wells ami rc5.(M’voirs of the town, 
lAcept the well at Hollington, and oven that will .-diortly 
be included. Tho supply of water ohlai liable from deep wells 
L'iug limited, it is necessary to migmeiil it with Miqxu’liciul bpring 
and biirraco drainage* water. At i>liorndeii and in the valleys of 
the Old Hour, Clive, and Eccleslxuinu) r»‘servoir» have bosn con- 
struct i*d, which are supplied from tlie.se Mources. JOaeh of ihest!) 
ji‘MU\oir!5 eolhxts and sUires Hit) water ot the Hurrounding spring 
and in one or two cases a stream is impounded. T he itvssrvoir in 
j the Old Ivoar valley is tho largest, and il holds 25,()00,cx)0 gallons, 

‘ It. is fell at the upper end by the Old Roar Btrcam, which flows 
j down a valley now pretty thickly inhabited. “This ftirmm,” 

1 Pays the Lumet, “ is must objecliouablo,” and wo can Inirdly 
j doubt thfit the objections slated aro to u great axteiit well 
! founded. “ The. spiings which conti-ibuto to the r»)jscrvoiv seem 
I lil th*. lielter J^lccleslmunieaud the two Clive reservoirs aredescribod 

' as pre>onting similar foatiire.s. The water in lUl wx'us “ opalescent 
I and swarming with water fliias.” The general clianvctiir of the 
I W'atcr drawn from ihc‘.«e curious sonreos i» said to bo ‘Oiiiaatib- 
} fnetory and dangerous,” and iilthuiigh this is matter of more or loss 
di.^puf{iblo opinion, there is the further conaidemtion of quantity, 
and this is nut tier of fact. The lu'cseut population of llaBtmgs and 
ISt. liconarils may be taken at 35,000, exclusive of autumn visitors. 
The reporter eslimates that only 30,000 ore now ftuppliod with 
w'ati r, Hud he adds that the pri vale wolis, which supplement the to wn 
supply, aro in many cases badly polluted and biiould not bo used 
at all. Allowing for the exceptional wanU of the autumn, wdiicn 
winter is must imporhint, it Bcems no exaggeration to say that a 
present population of 40,000 Rhould be provided for. Tho Biuallest 
daily ullowimco that can be sutlicient is twenty-five gallons per 
head, which gives a dailv requireu^nt of 1,000,000 gallons, lu 
Loudon tho allowance is about thirty gallons per head, audio somo 
places it is still higher. A BmalJor quantity would of course be suffi- 
cient, with cr:onomy,for actual sanitary necessities ; butiri ufiishion- 
able watering-placo the supply should be? abundant, if only for the 
reputation of the place. It is highly desirable that a constant supply 
should be provided, and liberal allowance should be made for the 
Hushing ot Hewers and the watering of gardens. Last year the average 
daily consBfnption of water was about 640,000 g^ons, and with 
tho additional works now proposed, and careful storage, the proper 
quantity might, in favourable years, bi? obtained. Hut bad years 
liavR to bo provided for as well as good ones, and even bad seasons. 
It is stated that in four mcmlhs of 1874, aud these tho most im- 
port an t months of the year — namely, from J uly to October — the 
daily consumption fell to 300,000 gaHons — that is, twelve gallons 
per Dcud for a population of 25,000, or seven and a hnlf gnllons 
{lor head for n population of 40,000, the latter estimate being 
tho more probable. Now it is cidculnted that the deep wells, 
the jdeld ot which is pretty steady and the water of which is good, 
cannot, by any improvement, be made to yield more than about 
four Imudi'od thouHnnd gallons per day. The rest of the supply must 
be made up by the impounding and storage of land drainage and 
Hup(*rlicial <ipringK. It has already been shown that much of tho 
present water supply is obtained in this way. It is now pre^osed 
to construct similar works, with the addition of iHter-baas, in the 
I'airlight mid Warren valleys. But these new supnliee will hardly 
do more than balance tbo l^ses which miist be Bunmitted to 'else- 
where. Tho Old Roar and Olive reservoirs, if imt those of Eccles- 
bourne and Shornden, must shortly bo relii^ished. They are 
getting too dangerous,'’ says 'the Zanoet, addii^ its judgmeot 
on this point is oonfimzett by Mr. Toploy in his Kepo^ 2 t is 
also observed that water of this Mud is ill adapted for storage, 
and during a long drought becomes veiy had, ana sometimes even 
dangerous. 

l/iTge towns evevywhese must recognize naeural coiiditioiBa,«&d, 
as Hastmgs dmeods its piNsaperliy oft Lcndoii, it nedl 

not comptem oa enoMaitoni^ a share of the same tnmUsi. It is 
BOW living threogh itb^eame expenenoe as Loodoft did fiffy yem 
ago, with thb dmreiw^ that it is * aut^ amidhw ftoe, W hwk 
no oonsidetftUe liver, when aldnft first hegsD to be lUites te 
the qualil^ o£ IlHms watei^ vasiBea pbum wim ffsopawd for 
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obtaiBkig water from the upper part of the Tbaioee, or f»?i miuor 
etreama such aa the Colne cuid Wsndle, and aieo bv horing woIIb. 
The popular belief tliai yoM could net as much water as 
ou wanted by biwinji^ deep euouj^^n woo soon dwjapttvwd 
y experience. The object of Buch' borinf^ was to obtain 
water from Abe Handy stmta which lie beneath the lu^utdou 
clay, such water being onginally coHoctod at the points where 
the poryious strata rise to the siirtaco at the bouiioitries of ibe 
great basin in which tho luctropoHs is situated, Jiut it was long 

X concluded that water did not exist in these stralti in suillcieiit 
indance to afford a constant supply to the metropolis, or eviui to 
a considomble district by raising it from below tho clay. Here 
and there Artesian wells, ns they are called, succewdod, but sfime- 
timea a second well was found to tap a first, and it whs soon dis- 
coverml tiiat, althoiigli these wells hod been used iiiimoiuorially in 
France and Italy, they were no adequate rc^source for a population 
ncciiniulaliug so rapidly os that of I.<.>odon. Meimwliile, the 
Thames and its trinutai*i»-^3 becanio more and more polluted by 
the growing population on their Imnks, and vvaior was 
taken fur consuniptiou at higlter points, and finally tho 
use of the same siroam as conduit and sewi.r w'as hocu to bo 
impossiblo. All this seems to be now happening over again on a 
small scale at Hastings, and its Town Cnnucil, after trying every 
moans to utilize tho water of its owmi area, will bo forrxid to go 
beyond it. Tho very completeness of their arrangements, if thtw 
stop &hort of this final stop, nggravntes tlio existing iliHuiulty. St. 
Leonards is now complain mg that peculiar water is to bo mixed 

w'ith that of Hastings, ami for good or evil tho two places have 
been made one. With many ad van I ages they sutfer this drawback, 
tluit they cannot easily obtain as lum-li g(»od water ns tlioy cmght 
to hftve. Mature hus not pmvidod for a largo town upon this 
site where modern society re(|uires one; and tho want of nature 
must bo suiiplcmenlcd by art, and ihe question is how this 
may beht bo done. There aro usually two pljins and only 
two available, wells and surface reservoirs, and noitlior cun bo 
applied without danger of collision with existing interests. JOvon 
the supply from the Lower Greensand, near (Jl^nde, although ^Ir. 
Topley believes that it w'ould bo very large, would not be un- 
limited, and wo know not what dnuight elsewhere might be caused 
by sending this water to Hastings. The story of the two brewers 
who sank artesian wcdls in l.ondon is typical "of tho whole subject 
of water supply in lllngland. It has become evident that oconuiHy 
on fi large scale must be practised by preserving oiu* rhersfrom 
pollution and by constructing storage reserviiirs in suitable 
looalilh^a. 

It is ruthor surprising that Iho vigorous agitation in favour’ of 
tumperauco or total filMtinencts dot's nut direct itself, aiuong other 
ohjcetfl, to this of improving the general water supply of tho 
country. Perhaps Hastings has too much beer, and certainly it 
has, or will have, to«) Utile wahir. No amount of scientific «'.r 
moral lecturing will dissuade people from using alcohol as a sup- 
posed corrective of impure water, and beyond all question, mucji 
of the water now supplied to J’inglish tow'rjs is impure, ami there 
are many places besides Hastings where tho impetus nocessary to 
real improvement must bo bupplied from without. An adequate 
plan for the future wan la of Hastings could hardly be adojited 
without PiU'liameutary sanction, which is costly. It is not dtsbira- 
blo that this Ueport in the Lancet should he used to excite imme- 
diate anxiety. J 3 ut it will convoy a useful warning against narrow 
measures and shortsighlcKl economy. The general result of the 
inquiry is well siiminod up iii a le^uling article in the same paper, 
which, after describing the natural features and circumstanci-s of 
Hastings, concludes that “ its whaler supply must be small or bad,” 
tliat is, fiiiall having regard to the probable increase of 
the place, and the cluira(!tiir w^hich, as a hoalth-rcaort, 
it would desire to maintain. Owners of properly have de- 
rived btjnelit from the attraction of visitors to tho nluco, 
and must accept tho com’sponding burden. It is to be fi'u.red that 
8t. Ijoonards must surrender its vahiod well at HolUngton, and if 
it could prevent H«.Htiiigsfroin taking this water directly, the same 
result might perhaps be attained by subterniiieous tapping. The 
inevitable tendency of the *igo is to deal with these questions, not 
by piecemeal, but larg'ely. A time may perhujis coiuo when St; 
Leonards will find itself associated for water sufiply, not only 
with Hastings, but with other towus ou the South Ci>nst, drawing 
water supply from the lower strata of tho chalk hills. Tho local 
authorise should remember that, although daii^er may be distant, 
panic lu^ be near. 8onie accidenUil and limited pollution may 
Oe laid hold of by newspapers in want of a sensation, and a cry 
may be got up which ten yoiirs of iinblcmishod sanitary adiuinistra- 
tioD will not allay. The general ignorance of the public ou these 
inatters makes it an easy victim to interested or bustiJo ag its lion, 
and it cannot bo doubte<l ilnit, in an exceptionality dry summer, 
tho water supply of lliiatinga would oiler a templing subject to 
any writer possessed of a little scientific knowleitge and a striking 
style. It may bo hoped, therefore, that the warn mg of the LmwH 
Will not ^ neglected by the Town (.'ouncil. They have lime and 
they oan ffnd moans to eilect a complete reform. 


THE BOYAL ACADEliT. 
ui* 

fflllE jdeture of the seaaoni as we have already said, is Mr. 
JL Leightoii*! ^ Dapfan^horia ^ (241), a triatuphal procession 
held every ninth year at Thebes, in honour of Apollo.’* Its name 
wee derim from the lauiirtlffai^ thH^se who took part 


in the fhsUraL-^tiie laurel, or more properly tho bey, being sacred to 
Apollo.” Tho procession, though flowing onwaras in an unbrokw 
stream, may be divided into four or more constituent parts# It is 
led by a prieat, with the commanding air of a god, impelled by pos- 
bumaie ardour. The figure is moulded after the noblest Greek ; 

but tlic rigidity of Bculpture has been fitly made to yield to um 
mobility and suavity suiUhI to a picture. The drapery, too, Ibsee 
th(} rigidity of marble, mid becomes decorative in omainent, aippa-* 
rtmtly coosisting in tttsteful adiiptatious from Greek vases. Next 
follow thrr^o lads, bejiring a trophy of golden armour. Thirdly 
comes u lovely choir of Thebou maidens; crowned with laurel aud 
bearing lam-el branches, who sing a hymn to Apollo. Tho pro- 
cD^sion rlosea with boys carrying votive tripods. Nor must we 
I'orget tho surroundings of nature. Tho climate of OrocMje, which 
huH always boon Hccxiuntod an inspiring clemout in Greek art, 
is Imre at its prime ; sunlight fails in dazzling luys upon the 
city of Thebes, seim in Iho middle ilistance; and the stalwart 
forms of stoiifi-pincs — tw) gigantic, hccauso they dwarf the ligures 
— together with tho lu.vurhuit growth of olivo, bay, and oloaudor, 
tell of till) fertilizing power of the sun, whoso chariot Apollo guided. 
To this gunoTiil doseriptiou may bo added a few woitls of criti- 
cism. It is not irrolovant to remark that this procession its honoui 
ol Apollo, tho ttrt-inspiii:r, has none of the not common to the 
numerous proccssicms and dances in eolebi’atiou of Bacchus, the 
wiiie-inanired. Meilhor Apollo nor tho Muses are present, but 
their Hpnll is felt, Tho 11110“* and the tones are mellifluous oven to 
a fault. Tho joyousnt'ss of the scene, so different from the ponder 
osity of a Itoman triumph, is trim to tho Greek people and their 
art. Till) gnifiy of tliu (:i reeks led them into games and festivitioe. 
Tho artistes treatnumt of tlio nude con forme in a good degree to 
the conditions laid down by Winckclinunu ; it is guarded by 
knowledge and guided by beauty. Ik'auty here, as with tho Greeks, 
movoe to w'or»hij> ; it is a )>cauty calm ami serene, unshadowed by ti 
cloud, unnnirrcd by xioleiit action, 'fho ancients regarded slow 
movements as indicative of great minds. In this procov^sion the 
iiiovcment comes out of veposo, and to reposo it will return. It 
may bo fairly objected that tho colour ftcoins to derive its tertiary 
coiicorda from Germany, with a possible infusion from M. llamou 
aud other vaporisls in hrance. The generic style also, like tho 
colour, is ronipo.«it<* j assuredly it cannot bo ranked cis strictly 
( ircek \ perhaps it may be beat drsignuted os Komanlic-Olussic, 
If we mistake not, posterity will assign to Mr. Leighton the honour 
— shivi’ud by aillsls of all timo whose names are iocor*led in 
history— of having formed an individual stylo which, uotwilh- 
staudinur certain intirniities, is cBseiitmUy hw own. 

\N illiam Schlegel truly says, “ When wo ground our judgment 
of modern painters merely t>n their greater or less resemblauco to 
the ancients, wo inuht itcccssaiily bo unjust towards them, as 
WiiicKelmann undoubtedly hus been in tho case of KatlHoIle.’' This 
passage strikes at the dillicidlies encoiinleredin the threegrmt clossio 
pictures of the year. Wo should say thui Mr, Leighton s “ Uaphne- 
phoria ** is thu must ruiiiantic and muderu ) that Mr. Armiiago*s 
” i^hrvuo ” is in its modi'lliug tho most plastic; and tb.it Mr# 
Poyntm-R ** .'Vtuliinlii ■' is tho most of 11 go-hetweeii, two-lliirJs of 
the compositiim being pictorial, and one-tliird sculptuiesque. Th® 
U'ttcr opinion soems to bo that in these duya thu antique noeda 
adaptation to changed conditions, and it is always intercepting to 
observe tho varying pu’mts of view taken by different puinters and 
Bculptoi*s. Mr. Albert Mooro is a lender in llio school which per- 
mits no compromise. Beads " (258) is the all but meaiiiuglesii 
title given to two sleeping ligni-es which in their contour and 
diaphunoiis drapery niiglit pass for literal tr.tnscriuta from anrtiquo 
marbles. Mr. Lyro (Jruwe, Iho cynic among tho iiowly-eleciwl 
Ass-ociutes, pniiittf a “Kcheai’sal '' fio) of The JJii'ds of Aria- 
lophiiues. Tho picture, which is of course comic, though in 
a p.seudu-clashic eense,, might throw tragedy into relief; accord- 
ing to a Wocralic saying, “ All opposites cun be fully understood 
only by and through each other ; consequently wo can only know'’ 
whut Bi*riou9 by knowing also wbal is laughable and ludicrous.” 

I lOuelpides aud rislheltiiiua aro depicted by Mr. Ciowo as having 
“ fled from Athens nnd its vices ’ in order to enjoy a more ti-anquil 
region — a cojumunity of birds. Tho artist introduces the “ Chorus 
ot Birds,’’ who exclaim, Ah, ah! we are hotiuyed.” “Tho 
scene chosen represents the rebufl' of the inti'udera on being 
at first miataJien f(»r bird-catchers.” The Imudliiig of the 
picture is tronebant iu touch, as befits picturinl sarcasm. 
We may also commend, for sound workiuniisliip sls well as for 
realism in the accussoiies, “ After the Ikince ” (91), by Mr. Water- 
house. But the intrusion of a pretty girl, quite after tho juodorn 
manner, into tho midst of the antique worlu shows how hard it is 
to pre»orvo tho unitii.‘s. Grand ns a reading of the cJiaruclcr w 
Mr. Alma-Tftdema’s “ Cleopatra *’( 1 282) ; proud as an empress, 
voluptuous us a mistress. 

The vocal art of poetry transhilea kindly into tho silent art of 
painting; siicech i.9, in truth, suggesU^d by tho expression of iha 
lace, the action of tho hands, and. indeed by the attitude and move- 
ment of the whole body, 'fhis, the natural, and for the most port 
unconscious, laugiuigu of the human framework, it is Iho business 
of the artist to render omphatlcally and clearly. Herbort 
bos in good measure succeeded in this ondHavoui in hk cmfully 
Htudied aud syiuznetrio composition, “ K.;iig Luar Uistnheriting 
Cordelia” (189). Lear, enlbr^ntia iu the midst, giv*. to a 
towering rage as he vociferates to ij^r Cordelia, “Here J d»- 
claun all toy patei-nal cisce.” The three Amghttfe are 
T^ed around, and we, must say that they " ere so little 
like to the creations of Bhakspeore that they aj^pear just as if 
they bad escaped from a cpnvenL Much more into to natoxe 
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find to tho of the pool is tbe well-known pictiu^ by Mr. Madox 
Brown. We liave to do w'ith a national tragedy ; tlio scene is laid 
ill liritaiii, iho characters arc Britisbi and vet these three 
daii;;ljt»M*.s n.s depicted by Mr. Herbert are aliens. Tho architectural 
fnu roundings are alien also. Tho baldacchino-like portico which 
ciishriucs, its it were, tho luiijesty of tho King, is in its archiU^ture 
fi reign to onr islaml. Tiiis Inst objectioni which we do not press 
strongly, may yet indicate in how completely a non-natnral sense 
Mr. Herbert has inter]«reted our national poot. Nevorthelesa 
“ King Lear Hisinheritiug Cordelia cannot bo bjrgotten whenover 
Ibe liistory of Knglish art in the nineteenth century comes to be 
written. Alnu st the only other illustration of Shnkspearo worthy 
of luitice \h “'J'lio Met tiji'j of Oberon and TiUmia” (1/5), by Mr. 
IViole. Tho t«Tliniquo is not so strong as might have boon ex- 
poi'led from what tlje artist lias done in former ycar.i, yet the 
Jiiiugiiijitivo faculty' is etill ooiiKpicuous. The scenoi'* laid in a wood 
near Athens, and th(‘. juiintor has taken tho liberty of adding n lake 
gii^'lenjng under the silver moun with blue gbost*liUe hills rising 
ngaiiiat the sky. l?pon such a poc.tic lauclscapo Sliaksp^ arc makes 
to •‘♦•liter (Jheron, mi the one side, with his tiain, and Titania, on 
the other, wdth herfl.” ObiTon's hrsl words nro “ 111 mot by moon- 
light, plroiid Titania.’* The artist introduces us to “moonlight 
revels” of wild weird dc\ilry; si range umbrageous foliage ofters 
a retreat whorcin elves might nestle in the night, and ehi- 
mcnls of air and earth are present which Luiint a snnuners 
dream. Tho conception is not carried out to coiuplclcnoss, yi't the 
artist Pucceeds in convoying Iho spectator into a land of \i3i0ns 
possessed by spirits of the night. Tho proM nt Kxliibition has 
lower pictures troni Shakspeaie iliau umuiI. 

JCvtU'y K.xhibltiou contains a mullitnilo of pictures which almost 
deiy chissilicalioii. Aimnigst sucli luiMcell ones tlie ftilhiwiiig may 
bo thrown togi'lher, inasmuch as tho artists scverallv appear to ha \e 
striven to rodeom their subjects from coimnonphice. Jn this 
endeavour Mr. Klmoro has not failed in A Morning lleverie” 
(50) ; the theme is a bigliborn lady, Avilli sorrows laden, in maiden 
meiiitation fancy free. The study of lines, both in the pose of 
iho ligiiro and in the disposition of the draiieries, is singularly 
resptiijsivo to the sense of beauty. Tin? same room uilbrds space 
ton repulsive, though well-painted, pioturo, “ The Princess’’ (80), 
by Mr. Hollman, inspired by Mr. Tennyson’s “ Medley.” A scimitar 
lies ready for use on the table, and “two tamo kxipards couch” on 
the ground j such would appear to be the throats held out against 
dissent ienle from tlu» rights of woimm. A fanciful and zephyr-like 
ligure, “ A Breezy Morning” (528), by Mr. T. U. Spouce, though 
not disngroeablo, delies even llie most element ary lul os ns to the 
Ciuniafhiliuii of lines. Mr. ytukes, taking ns his text “ Ooward 
(Jouscience, how dost thou alllict me’* (596J, falls into spa^^uiodic 
sentimentality. Mr. Dalliirn appears us one of the last survivors 
of the (lefiu»*ot brothcrluntd of Pitc-Tbiiliitdlitc painters in “ Tho 
Porsaken” (419); what a corn pound of agony and ugliness! ^ Mr. 
iStnidwick would appear to bo a disciple in the school of Mr. 
Stanhope — a naiuter whom we regret not to meet this year, 
because, though we ufton dissent from his art, ho ha.s a weight 
of thought W'ith which it is iusiructive to come in contact. 
AS'o aro sorry not to bo able to any much in praise of 
Mr. Striidwick’s “Songs without Worda” (577), because tbe 
picture is not only without words, but without mcuuiug. Here, 
again, wo have to contend ugaiust a non-natural an > the tiguro 
is on a acalo at least double that of tho laiuhcapc; tlie lady 
recl’mes disconsolate on tho chilly ground, reckless of rheuma- 
tism. Wore not the provocatiun unusually great, wo should 
shrink from a hint at tho one step wliich divides tho subliino 
from the ridiculous. Mr. Dobson, as usual, is ndined and not 
quite weak in a hg-uro called “ The Offering ” (227). One or two 
Bpuri(>us religious pictures are scattered about, w'e will not .say as 
good seed, but as waifs and strays. Mr. Dickseo is divided between 
♦livers winds of doctrine in “ Elijah confronting Ahab and 
do'/cbelin Naboth's Vineyard’’ (915) j tho btyle is neither wholly 
classic, Bedouin, nor sacred, but a mi.xturo of tho three. Ono 
sign of a groat artist is unity of motive, while the iiigi'k of a man 
wuo iiH.s nothiug worth saving is often a confusion of tongues. As 
a surprise, but scarcely as a jileasure, we encounttT Profosbor Carl 
Miilliir, whoso spiritual but leoblo eUusions in tho way of “ Chris- 
tian Art” wb have knowm in Dusvhlorf, Ilcmagen, and elsewhere. 
“The Virgin and Child in front of a tBollo” (355), and “The 
Virgin and Infant Clirist with »St. Joseph and an Angtd Playing” 
(1252), aro wholly wanting, not only in art mastery, but iu the 
aidour and inspiration of roligion. l^’ortunately the victory of tho 
(h riuans in arms has been attended by the revival of a more robust 
and vigorous art. 


SICiNOn KOSSI. 

S IGNOR ROSSI, in a curiously illogical letter lately addressed 
to the daily pa^Mirs, protested against the criticism which 
has implied that he is iucapabh) of understanding ShakspearoB 
characters, and gave an cxphiiiation of his Hamlet which must 
have surprised most people who saw him play tlio part. In 
t<peaking of tho actor’s appearance as Hamlet, we observed that, 
aw I'ar as one cotdd judge of an actor’s conception of a character 
from what hi di ] with it on the stage, Signor Rossi seemed to 
Imvc settled vary definitely the question whether Hamlet was 
mod or not. The impression naturally conveyed by the actoPs ex«- 
travagant, at times udoouUi, behaviour was that he intended to 
represent a lunatic. Vrom Bignor Rossi's letter, however, we 


learnt with some sunrise that this was disUnctly hot his in* 
tention, and that he imagines Hamlet never to have been com- 
pletely mad. \VheD an actor's meaning in on important part is so 
generally luisappreheuded as was fciignor Rossi’s in Hamlet^ 
It is likely that the fault Uos with him as much as 
with his audience. There aro plenty of instandbs of actors 
whose means have failed them for transferring their impres- 
sions to their hearers, and who, with minds full of passion, nave 
produced a cold etfect upon their audiences; but it is somewhat 
astonishing to find so practised an ai*lor os Signor Rossi giving an 
impression the opposite of what he intends through the whole of 
a lung part. In tho same letter which informed us that, though 
his ilamlot might appear mad, he was not really so, and that it 
was not his but our understanding that was at fault, Signor Rossi 
gave his vi^iws on King Lear, which it seems his hearers had been 
equal to coniprohuiiding through the medium of his performanco 
on the .stage. There is a novelty in Signor Rossi’s method of first 
acting a part and thou explaining wliiit ho meant by his acting, 
but it would porliai).^ bo lietier if the explanation came before the 
pciTortuance. It wouid save a lazy playgoer some trouble if with 
his play-bill there wore handed to him a critical account, from the 
actor’s point of view, of the pc^rformauco ho was going to witness. 

iSignor Rossi's notion about King Ixiar is that ho should be re- 
presented as what Iho Scotch call “ doited ” at tho beginning 
of tho play; and no doubt tliis view is capable of being sus- 
tained. The division of Lis kingdom between Ooneril and 
Regan was cerl.iinly not tho act of a wise man; and the dia- 
logue between Uegan and Oonovil at tho end of tho first scene 
may bo broujfht forward to hhcjw that their father’s mind was 
in a sliuky state. His age is “full of changes”: his poor 
jielgmeiit in casting olf his fa\ouriU! daughter may bo the “iii- 
lirmity of his age; )et he hath over but slenderly known him- 
Hoif,” “ The boct and soundesL of ic.s tiiuo hath been but rush 
from which speeches one may no doubt construct a theory that Lear 
was not only doting in his old age, but had been little better Biau 
half-will.Ml even in the beyilay of his youth. Tho commentators 
who ibMiglit in grubbing up nicaning.H out of Shakspciiro’s text 
Avhicb no ono else has ever supposed to exist there might do well 
to turn their attention to iJiis passage. By sullicicntly careful 
cun.'^id oral ion of it they might arrive at thii conclusion that 
Lear was a kind of vicious imbecile, whose slandered 
daughters were doing the best possible tiling for him in re- 
fusing to tMicounigo his extravagance and folly. Signor Rossi, 
from this and other passages, such as Lear's impatience for hie 
dinner, has decided tliat the King’s faculties should be shown from 
tho liist to bo in a crazy condition. The actor exhibited with 
finished care in gestui'e, voice, and look the various symptoms of 
failing memory and reason with which he illustrates tho change 
in Lear from 11 senile confusion and incoinpotenco to more extrava- 
gant madnefis ; and lie may bo given credit lor cariying out his idea 
of tbe character at the oxjieiiBu of stage eil'oet and interest. One 
can imagine how the ropresouttvtiou of King Lear passing from a 
state of honour and grandeur to one of degradation, through which 
his grandeur should fjo yot perceived, would, in the hands of an 
actor with the necessary gifts and training, apptid to tho hoarts of an 
audience. But it is dilHcuLt to feel any doop interest in the fortunes 
of an old man who, when ho has hancled over his crown, has little 
token of kingliness loft about him; and when King Lear's character is 
ropresented as answering pretty nearly to his daughters' description, 
it is possible to uudersUind tb.eir conduct towards him. They 
might have expressiMl themselves more becomingly, but it was not 
strange that they should object to having a hundred knighta, sub- 
ject to no authority but that of a petulant dotard, quartered upon 
them. Hignor Rossi would seem to have forgotten that Qoneril 
Hiid Itegan arc n(>t tho only peoplo from whom one cun learn some- 
thing of j^ear's attributes. Kent, in an assamed cliaractor it is 
true, says tbat ho reads authority in ihi3 King's countenance, and 
that is precisely what one cannot read in ISigiior Rossi's. Kent’s 
word may be taken t<:> be worth os much at least as Gonerirs and 
Rcigau’s ; and it is possible that, when they spoke to each other of 
their father's inlirmiticH, both knew that thoir speeches were the 
expression rather of what they found it convenient to aasume than 
of what they believed. 

Signor Rossi, starting by presenting for King Lear a figpire that 
fails to arouse any absorbing interest or sympathy, did not— 
aud in this ho was perhaps consistent— surprise his hearers' 
feelings with the more passionate parts of the play. Everything 
that he did was careful, but hardly once could ono think of Loara 
sufierings, and, so thinking, forgot tho presence of a clever actor 
giving a somewhat moan rendering of a great part. The sHlj 
with which the player indicated the gradual increase of disturb- 
ance in tho King’s brain was remarkable ; but the burst of passion 
which one hoped for at the end of the first and second acts was 
wanting. Alter having learnt how different Signor Rossi's idea of 
Hamlet is from the idea which he conveyed to other people, we 
could easily believe tliat ho had within him in Lear tho feeling of 
his part, os much as the young actor in Gcoigo Band's JWrs pti 
jRoule has. But, like that actor. Signor Rossi appeared cold wmo 
he should have seemed consumed with ^sion, far his most 
successful scene was that with Oordelia in the Eruich camp; 
here the tenderness which found espression once in tbe representa- 
tion of Hamlet was more folly developed ; here tho actor seemed 
able to transmit Ids emotion to the spectators ; and it is to be 
gretted that tho whole of his pertormouce was not up to the level 
ofthisBocne. 

As Macbeth, Signs.' Rossi was more successful ihao le Leer ; but 
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In tliis cfaaracUr also there was a want of the duality which roueee 
aa audience to forgotfulnese of the and the actor, and maltes 
it believe in the presence of the man whom, the aclor has to ‘per- 
sonate. The first scenes gave a kind of promise which was not 
fulfilled by what followed. The actor's air and hearing wore, as 
they should be, those of a man accustomed to mix in strife and 
turn the current of battle. 13 is byplay was intelligent and cleverly 
executed ; it seemed altogether that Signor Kosai might here have 
found a part in which he could explain to an Knglish aiulieuco the 
great reputation which ho has in Italy. But when he had 
to grapple with the soliloquy at the end of the scone be- 
fore tbe murder, the faults which had been olworved in his 
other parts, of heaviness in diction and inability to carry 
hie aumence with him, appoi^rcd again. There W4is more merit 
in the following dialogue >vith Lady Macboth, wlien; the fip(3cch 
Bring forth mon-childreu only” was especially dolivorcd with 
good effect. The d^ger speech in the succeeding econo suf- 
fered from the dragging out of the iwdion with which it was 
begun ; the following of the pliauLom dogger with* eye and Jiand 
was not so impressive that one lik<*d to look on it for ver> long j 
and the speech itself was monotonous. This defect Signor Uossi 
avoided iu the passage beginning Melhoiight 1 luuird a voice cry 
sleep no more,*^ by pitchiiig his voice in a higher key for the ima- 
ginary uttorau(3e, a device which was not imposing. The actor's 
tone might well be varied here, but it should take a deeper rather 
than a Keener quality ; it should bo charged with the echo of a 
nevoT-eudiug horror, and ring witli prophecies of remorse. 

In the banquet scene Signor Bossi tCMjk a view of Macbeth's 
dealing with dauquo's ghost which ia often Ukenby Oerman actors, 
and for which tiiere is no doubt something to bo said, it 
ia not terror bo much as rage at finding that when the 
brains are out the man is not dead, by w'hich ho is overcome. Tbo 
courage which is naturally startled by the first appearance of the 
spectre assorts itself afterwards to such an extent that Macbeth 
rushes at it with naked sword as it vanishes for the last time. 
This pursuit of the ghost w'as less dexterous in execution than 
most of Signor Kossi’s stiigo business, and the scene ran soiiHi risk | 
of becoming ridiculous by the conduct of the ghost itself, wdiich 
walked in and out like a neglected guest who on his first appuar- 
aiice waf delighted to find an empty place, w'hicli ho could not 
but leave on seeing that it belonged to some one else who was 
irritated at his occupying it; and who on his second entrance 
wandered aimlessly in eearch of a scat, and, finding none, w^ont 
away as humbly and quietly aa he could. There was some inven- 
tion in Signor Kossi's start of terror and flinging away of his crown 
and sword at the end of the ^one : but it did not seem to fit in 
well with what bad ^oue before. Jt was ditficult to judge of his 
acting in the scene of the Pit of Acheron, because the stage was 
needlessly dark and the actor stood for a great ;mrt of the scene 
far at itB back. The success of this acono olso was on 
the lu’st night of the play endangered by the erratic be- 
haviour of the show of kings, for which excuse might be 
found in the very small space in which they wore aUowed to show 
themselves. Some of Signor Kossi’s best effects wore found in 
the concluding scones of the play. The action with which he 
dismissed tbe messenger who brings news of tbe advance of the 
English force was impressive ; and the player's bearing was good 
throughout. But neither in Machethf nor in his previous per- 
formances, has Signor Boss! proved that ho possesses any greater 
qiialitioB than intelligence, can*^ and cxpericnco. In the Lady 
Macbeth of Signora Glech Fareti. who played Kc^n in Kinff Lear 
remarkably well, there was mucli to admire. The part was in- 
Testod with the tenderness for an individual, Macbeth, which is 
aomotimeb found allied with cruelty towards the rest of mankind ; 
and there was a supple courtesy displayed towards Duncan on his 
arrival and towards the guests in the banquet scene. Tbe in- 
tensity of the invocation in her first scene, and the biukie of fierce 
triumph at its end, were admirable. 


REVIEWS. 


TAINB’S OBIQIITES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMrOBAIKE.* 

ri'^HAT histojy is capable of being treated as a science is a well- 
J- known theory of M. Taino. Cnven one situation,” the scien- 
tific historian of tbe future will be able to say that such or Huch 
another situation ” must inevitably succeed to it ; and by means 
of this power of foreknowledge man may even hope to acquire a 
certain mastery over his destiny. He may so modify the circum- 
Btonces under nu immediate control as to alter the whole coarse of 
events for centuries to come; his eyes being opened to see the lino 
of rail on which the train of events is running, he may bo able at 
the critical moment to turn the points and send it off iu another 
diiectlon. This may seem to the ordioaiy unphilosophical mind 
rhther ddmerical, but at any rate the theory has its uses. It en- 
joins study of the past, eveu to its minutest details, as the only 
means of acquiring wisdom for the future. It puts an end to the 
devising ideal states of society and forms of governments so dear 
to the {'ranch mind. A constitution, M. Taine believes, must be 
dis^verad, not invented ; and, when found, must be accepted with- 
^out ngaxd to personal preferences ; d’avanee'la natura et Tlustoiro 
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ont choisi pour nous ; c*e8t d nous de nous accommodar A ^lle% w 
il cat sur qu'olles ne s'accommodcront i»as d nous.” M. ^ine 
dcftcribos with some humour his early ailhculties as an ele^or 
before the true theory of constitutiou-making, or ratlin tfonstitu- 
tion-findiDg, bad dawned upon him 

En 1849, ayont vingt^t*ttii an.i,j’dUta tfloetcur et fort embsrrssstfl w 
j'avais h nonnner quiuzo oa vingt d^fpotus, et de plus, scion Vvttfe llraDyalS, 
je doveiH nori'iMiulefnent ehoibirdas hommes. mui:* optor entre dm Ukdot&aa 
Chi me proponait d'^re royaliste on nCpublicain, deunocraCo on eoaservateiir, 
socfoliiite oa bouapartiato : ]« n'dtals rion de tout ct»U, ni mSme fi<ii 4 n tout, 
ot p»rfoiBj'enviais tant de gens convalncuH oui avaient le bonbeur d*Stre 
quelque choflo. Aprba avoir lea diverftes ducirintjs, je reconnuA qu*ii 
y Hvait sons doute line liu;une dans mou esprit. Dcs motifs valablei fiour 
d'uQti'es no rduiicnt pas ixtur moi ; jenepouvaUouoiprcndreqa'eapoUUquo 
on pdt sc decider d'lijirits hcs prtHureiices. Me.s geua aturiiuitifs «.‘onsU*ulbaicia 
tine consUiuiloii cominc une inuiAuu, d’liprbs le plan le plus bean, le plus 
ncuf on lo pins simple, ct il y cn avait plusicura k iVtudc, hdtcl de marquis, 
maisou de t>oargeoi,s, logcment rVouvrici?. caserne dc militaires, phalan.stkn; 
de oommunistes, ct meine cAiii[M!iiieiit de sauvagcN, Chacun dimit do son 
module : ** Voilk la vraie doineuru de riiomme, la eculo qu'un homme du 
ftciis puUsc bablter.” A inon 8(>ns. Parguiuciit clait fiible : des gouts per- 
stmncls uc me seinblaieut pas dcs uuloriti*'?. 


If ever his countrymen succeed iu fiuding the constitution 
which suits them, it will, according to M. Tainoe view, only be by 
studying themselves. Their usual method of procedure ^must bo 
reversed, and they must understand thoir nation before they can 
make a constitution fur it. But to know what a nation now is,, 
one niuet begin by knowing its origin and its growth. The regime 
nouveau ” is the offspring of the Revolution, the Revolution is 
the offspring of tlie ancion iiSgime ** ; and, with the view of 
affording an answer to the question Qu’ust-ce que la Fran^ con- 
temporaiue f M. Taino has undertaken to desenbo eo^ of these 
phases of national life. It is the first, the “ ancien regime,” which 
ibrius the subject of the proNcnt volume. M. Taine assures ns 
that he taken no side, and has no aim but truth ; that he is 
writing history on luiiuraliste," and has consulered bis subject 
only as if he were looking on at tbo metamorphosis of an insect. 
Whether such a scientific state of mind is really attainable may 
be doubted. Tbo nuturalibt who watches the insect emeiging 
from its chrysalis state never was an insect himself, and has no 
personal preference for one stage of insect life over another. But 
the historian, himself the result of the metamorphosis he under- 
takes to describe, can hardly be so indifferent. How is the 
Legitimist, who ivishes he had remained a caterpillar and 
shudders at tbo memory of the agonies he passed through in the 
process of metaiuorphosis, to look at the ]^enomena under con- 
sideration with the same eyes os the Liberal, who feels that he 
lias passed from a lower state of development* to a higher, and 
that, vrbercas under tbo ancien regime ” ho was a despised and 
down-trodden ^rub. he is now a boautiful creature, imitMing bis 
wings in the free air of heaven P However, M. Taine has at 
any rate striven to be fair; and his account of the ** ancien 
r^gdiuo ” is full of interest, considered simply as Uie opinion of a 
clever and brilliant writer. It is crammed with extracts from 
writers of tlie lime — i)er]ja^>s ovor-ernmmed for a book of such 
protcnsioiis, in wliicu one expects the author to weave the 
result of his studies into his own narrative. M. Taine pours 
his materials out boforo his readers in a stream of quotations, 
mixed with lively incisive coinmeuts, and his work is more of 
a critical review than of a history or a philosophical study. 
As an easy and agreeable road to an extensive acquaintance 
with the ninnners luid literature of the eighteenth century, the 
work will bo a godsend to that cla^s of ready talkers who affect 
universal knowledge. Who does not know the man who spends 
tbo morning in 'secretly gotting up tbe last new bo^ and 
astonishes a dinner-table in tbo evening by a display of his learn- 
ing P After perusing M. Taino such a one will be able to dis- 
course with charming familiarity of “ the claesical school ” and the 
** Kucyclopoedists,” and will bo a mine of noat French sayings and 
good stories. For a bon-mot, a piquant anecdote of private ^e, a 
fashion in dross, anj and every incident may ^ towards araisting 
the scientific historian to form his conception of the period. Doubt- 
less when tho history of our own ago comes to ne written on 
sciontific principles, tbe narrator will not fomi to note how the 
triumph of tho Qermaxi armies over the Frencm was forashadowed 
when Farisinn women unconsciously did homage to their future 
conquerors by assuming the yellow tresses of tho Teuton. 
Seriously, a good deal of tho new historical philosophy strikes us 
0.(1 being" mudi on a level with this suggestiou. It ia easy to see 
how everything led up to a certain result, when that result has 
como to pass. M. Taino doca not attempt to bo severely accurate 
in the use of political terms. Thus ho follows tbo common practice 
in 8j>eakii)g of tlio French noble^w os an aristocracy, when in the 
accurate sense of the word it hod long ceased to be such. An 
aristocracy governs, and, after tho establishment of the monarchical 
power, even the highest grade of the French noblesse, albeit 
pampered and indulged to tho utmost, did not govern. 80, in de- 
fending tho rural Beiffneura against the charge of tyranny, he says 
^'Leur caractkre n'a riou de feudal ; oe sent des gens ^ sensiblcs,* 
doux, irks polis, aasez lettrfis, amateurs dc phrases gdndi^es.” 
Here wo see that tho writer is not using the adj^tive " fdodsl ” 
with any strict politic<ri meaning, but sir^ ^ ^ ^onym for 
brutal and tvraumcal, just as some people empUfy * demooratio ” in 
similar dysfogistio senses. The beet inibiw^ F'lwiQlimeii are 
apt to get astray when thev touch English maters, JSd H. Thine, 
when he speaks of ** Le joronnet ou sqviira qui ast iuiUc9 sur 
eon domaine,” evidently •'soneeives that the authority of a justice 
of the peace is connect^ with sad limited to his ovrn land. To 
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believe in the mythical courtesies of Fontenoy, to which M. Taine 
alludtis, seemingly with iiudoubting iaith, ia perhaps a point of 
honour with Frenchmen, however scientitic. Otherwise \vo would 
v(}‘t'P Jiim to Mr, Oarlylo for an unvarnishod account of that faoioua 
jnriilent, where Lonl Ohurles Hay'a polite invitation to the French 
OiKint to “tire tirst” resolves itself into a taunting oxviesaioa of 
^•ope “ that they would etand till we came c^uite up to Uiem/* and 
the equally poli’to answer of D’Aiitemche does not appofir at all. 

M. Taine, with hia minute nwearcliea into iniiimscript docu- 
mants — ^the correspondence of iuhindants, farmcrs-geiienil, ma/is- 
Irates, miliiary couuuandauts, prefects, uad so forth, the pn»iits 
vtn'haux and mhiers of the St:Ues 4 ieaonil, the reports on tint 
mai«m thi roi, and what not — stands in couipl(‘te oppotiilion to the 
unhislorlcal, luiscallod pliilosi.)pUiL\d .'Spirit of rho oightroatii vt'ii- 
tury ; — 

Avoc triles n\s^fUirotf<t [he is speaking oC lii.'« inrtnus«’ri|>t authoriiieel, 
on diwiviit prf:-que 1« cMUtumporjuiuJcs homines do«t on fait Thiifti^iro, cl 
phis d uue foiH, tuix Aroliivcs cn Miivanl stir In papkT jauui l«*urs xirnlhM 
tk-rituroa, j’cftai'? UmUiJ do lour parh r tout hour. 

It was just lliia sort of study >YliiL*h the leading minds of the 
eiglitficiith Century feared or scorned 

D’ahord on ignoniit l’lii.«,toiro ; rfruilit'nm rchiilait parcc quVllc •‘‘t 
cniiuycU'Hs »X lourdi* ; on Us (■onipiU'itUm^ los grimh 

mnifiU clc textes, Ic lent travail dv la cutiqu - ; Voltaire r.ulluit U"i lU lo' 
diotinrt. ... ha seunee etait tinuf d'ei !c oiii^raminutique «m omtoiic ; 
lo detail UM-hnique ou cm aaiM it dcplu n nii ]iul>lii5 lU* dii fimadc , U’ 

hffiu stylo uineUait mi fiaishait Us p*': it.>. r’.iit < ‘ iguilii-atitn ipii duniu iil ..u'c 
rsraeteres nnuieus lour lour pmpre ot Ivur n-luf «)n|;iijai. 

The claaiicul school, wholhor in fart or in firiinn, donlt in ah-lrar- 
tions and genor.ilijcttfiun.'*, fllI)p^•• 5 ^ing the irtdividiiiil and the ]m r- 
son^d. it hud no lihstoric sent iiu out h) Ijo ^Ji<.cUcd when (ireeks, 
Itoumns, Turks, nj«*dia'\iil kniglils, were hn night on I he strg.re, uJI 
tulkiug oxaolly alike, all ultei'ing tlm sumo <‘oId ond pedishmi 
doclumutions: — ^*()nno voit tUu*s rhoimiio qnhim; iv.i 5 >*ni raisun- 
niisile, la nitnue eu tout temps, Ui hhmiio en lout lion.” M. 'faiiio 
bhiuiis in criticisiu, and hi^ aiuilyais id the school 

and the revolutionary pliiJosophy is nmv of the moit rlahi»raic 
and liest executed part.'« of ]ii.s book. It is curions to iiud him 
till ribu ling <ifi malign an intliicnco to tho eiidikonth-cHitury philo- 
sophy as the luo&t bigoted ohi 'fory tli.it evor cxermtrd tho I'umo 
of Tom IVino could do. If, to quote bin illu jlnition, \vo haw a 
man, of 80 me what weak coiif^tiiution iiulcod, IkV oflu*allhy>q>- 
poinance and quiet habits, driuli ojurvrly of sonu* 'u'w liquor, ami 
til .1 fall to thv> ground in ronvulbionq we .'^^hould (oncliulo tli.*l 
poison was mingled in the draught. And poio*.* lie tells us, \v; a 
in Iho philosophy of tho eightocnlh ren; urv. lu Kuglaud, lie 
admits, the ruvolntiomir}' doctrines did little barm, nud .^oon died 
out. in Franco they ioi»k root and llourij-hctl ; — 

que I.a iiouwlhj Kcmonov o-it loi.ilico '•ur !« Icri.uii qui hd ronvu su, 
jo u«u\ uiro <Uq 8 hi piilruj do I'csjuit fl.T-i-uqu.*. J’hi c*' pM\> <!«• 
r.ii die ee reuc<»ritrc phi^ rival's qui IVt'situiieiic «le *'oio 

d'- ia Mandic, et i«ul de .suite die !ic<|iiiort, icii 'Anl' inuit la I'jicn ilc .vexe, 
c'tuaire i'urguue dc pi’uijui;:j!i<)u qui lui niaiiqu.dl. 

This philofiophv, vvilh di.*»crodit of tradition, its iiotinns of re- 
cast tng all human instilutiuiv^ ju'cordiug to tiio ] rimM]ih‘s of pure 
reos in, it .8 appliralioii of iiuithcnialical nietboiis to puiitir.H and 
morals, iu Kights of ^Iiin and its Vonfrot socml, w.is foueivil hy 
the privilugud chissrs who bed ovenlhbig t'> Io^jv by it. lake tho 
I'lAiliih woimin of riia-ipUire, they plucketl their house doivn wiih 
their own hands. The ediiice w.as so rolti'ii that probably notldii'r 
could liavtJ propped it a)» tin* long, but the ciMbij m-ed not huve 
been flo sudden and so disastroua if tho inhabitants had clevoled 
their energies to restoration iu.sicad of dcinolitiou. M. Taiiio dors 
full jiihlicc to the pimUtjics — King, nobles- u, and dtrj-y — whi'se 
virtues as well us whoso vices coiitribuU.-d to their ruin, 
^riioy had onc« boon living aud crt*uti\e forces, ho cdjovvd 
in tho picturesque, but alight and rather su)>crli<d.d, not ice lio 
dovotee to the growth of tho Cdimrh, of fcudaliriu, and c»f tho 
inouui'chy; aud even when, poUtinUly cimsidenHl, the nobl^.s hud 
bocouio iuero punuaites dniiiiiug tlie iito and Hlrength of tlio nation, 
they were not in thcuiHolves the purely nudignuut beings they wore 
uuido out to bs in revolutionary doclfUuutiuiis. However haiigJity 
the provincial nobility might be towui-ds the Uounjvums, they 
usually had kindly foelinga lor thu peasants among whom they 
lived. More o.sjKicially wna this tho case after thc,y had Ixvoiuo 
imbued with the new ph)lautiii*opic .spirit. A.s to the good done 
by many of tho religious houses, M, Tuino cites tho rfxdamations 
iii their favour ^cnt up from the rural dislrlctb when their siipprcs- 
biou was under consideration. The real crime of tlie soigneur was 
tluit he WAS a perpetual croditor, ever taking toll of the peasants 
scanty earuiugs, and yet doing nothing to justify his o.xistenoo. 
The jealousy of the central Guvemmeut had left him no local 
authority or infljucnce; twenty gentlemen could not moot and deli- 
berute together without a special permission from the King. 'Fhe 
prccd of tho Court iioble».se, privileged Among tho privileged, 
luoaopoliAed all the good things tlie State had to give \ the higher 
grudos of tho army were reserved lor courtiers, and no outlet was 
h it for tho ambition of tho poorer gentry. The Marquis of 
Ferrises desetibea the greater part of tho lower nobility in 1789 as 

si las de la cour 'it dea minis tres qu'ils sent presquo des ddmo* 
crates.” SUil stronger was the feeling of the lower clergy, who 
were ooudamnad lor the most p^t to abject poverty witliout hojpe 
of riMag. Alika in the ectdesisaticai and rhe nunie orders, the 
mea m the ranks weru jeaJiQus of their ehieCs ; — 

apereevro tout h a rdprciive. Si lea deux ptK*mieTs ordres 

•ont braitraiats do rdniiir aux. communes, c*e«t qu^uu moment oritiquO les 


font ddfeotlun. SI rinsthution d'uno uhauibin liauts eat re iiqim t ds, 
qiui la plMiu (lc8 geotllRbomines no veut psa souifirlr aux grsndei 
fuiuiik>i« luie pnh-ugatlve donteUeti ont abae^. 

M. Tiilnus dot^crlption of the proviucial nobilitv and tbo lower 
clergy iwll be tho moio interesting to ordinary fengiish rulers 
lM^cau3c the life of those classes has not been made so famihar to 
them us tUut of the higher nobility of tho Court A hundiid 
wTi1cv.-i liavu acquainted us with the charaiing, useless, aiul wicked 
.s*x*i‘ Lv of thij“aucion ri*srirae,” upon whoso cWiicloi-istic trait.-* 
A(. Taiuc dwells lonjj!: and almost lovingl}^ The one thing to which 
thc**:iiKieu i‘tvdino”ga\c iUsiniiid — siKxiallife — ^it uuderstood toper- 
ibrtioii. “ V^ii u’a pus vveu iivimt 1789 ” is tho well-known romurk ol 
Talloyruiid, “ ne conniiit pua la douceur de vivre.” It was, iu Mr. 
O.Hrl s Ill's phrucc, “ a Cnivciw.* all of Opom,” and iho opera whs very 
well put iin the stage — “ il ftiui ilire que Je detmr est r6u.s»i,” aaya 
M. Taine. Society Hung about ils money with theatrical )ikK>rality j 
it would iiuvo boon ill-hrod to slop lor a moment to count the coat. 
Sooner thiui not spend, the yrmd seiffiteur would have thrown 
Iii.-* iiioiioy out of 1I1C window, n.s MnralisJ iti(‘heliou actually did 
thiow' .1 pui-so wliich lio had given to his graudson, and which ilio 
boy h.id, with miapliictid economy, broiiglit buck 10 Jiiiu imapeiil.. 
Thi: lUiiii of (Ilia typo never ngilalod liis welJ-bivd Ciihu hy looking 
iu.o I ho hLate ol his iiUtiirs. ‘‘Moubiour rarchevcque,” suid 
l.ouis XVL to M. do Dillon, 011 prdloiid que vouBavezdesdetli ', 

I t lu.'.nio i>i‘:uicimp.” Sire,” anawei'od the .Archbishop, “ je in eii 
iu’oni.crai a mon intoudant, et j’aurai rhounour den rendre compt* 
a \'.Upj Myjcfili*.” TJloy ruined tliemsulvea, iu (ieoi-go Sand's 
pbi.! e, 1*01111110 deln^aux joiieura <jui ponleiit .^ns montrer d'inqui- 
otuiio ol d(» ddpit.*’ Under theaanie mqjonouscode of ujuiiners e\erv 
puKUi-a was ri'Uriiined or concealed; and ho long as J>sdeinoii-i 
.•UK I < ‘asbio presurv the conveiiann'Sj Othello, too well trained to 
iiKike .a araiidul, only smiled eynicully, and e.vtei\ded iowaitis them 
the .M.une imlulgouco which ho claimed for hiiusolf. It is ueces.'ar’, 
to iruk'rHiand the couvoutioufil maimers, the repression of in- 
dividual Bentimeni and natur.il instinct, the studied indilVereui e 
nud ii urtU'fJsuess of this Hocietv, iu order to com pivhond how, whe: 
tlu* iuevituble ivaeiioii came, it look uji eugoriy tho uHecuitiou .u 
“ .‘cnsibilily,” piqueii itself on liemg natural, cultiv.-iti d 
11(0 doiiK'Mtii? rtli'cetions, and, knowing in truth iiotJiing bevmid lii. 
Ibiii* walU of a Kolon or the p.'tlingt* of a park, bogmi to Bubble o. 
gi*eeii lields.” It learned the new philosophy of libtirly, cqu:ilii\ , 
and fr.iteiuilv, and (‘ven began to pit iu doctrines into praeiiee. 
“ .liimaib riirl.-tocr.itie na ote ri digju* du pouvoir qii’aii moment "m 
oUii allait le perdre.” No previous (lovernmont luul brtHi bo mile, 
aiul ix'iieticial, no prince 30 luimauo and chaiitablo as Louis X\ 1 . 

I S(je;ety w’an dreaming of a golden ago to eomc, and woke only to 
I l:nd itS'dl in the deatli-lhroe.s of the KevoluLioii. That the Fivucu 
jKibh'.-.so made such a poor light for their life was, if we Ix^liei. 
\l. Tuiiuq becaufie hy long iMiuratiun they hud bef-ouie loo cleg. .id 
and aniinble, too much in subjection to tho tiroprietiep, to piolcei 
theiii.ielvea with their own hands. ‘‘Jamais 011 ne viira oi' 
geiililhomiue arret^l* chez lui cassiT la teto du Jacobin qui ravn o-. 
Jls ae lui.H^eront juvndie, iJs iront docilement on prison; fuiie d i 
tapige juerait line marquo do mauvuis gout, et, avaiit lout, : 
fe’ugit pour I 3 UX do roster co qu’ils !?ont,, gen.s de bonu® compagnu-. ' 
Peter Ibndar has caricatured thirt fcoutimoat in his ptUt-maii , t 
rebuking the felon howling iu agony on tho wheel:— 

“ quulh thw benii, “ cUai’t. don’t lift in a passion ; 

Pxi* riou'^ht to biiy about vour sitieitiou ; 

Put making .miJi ti hidiiuiM noise in l^'raiice, 

!•’( llew, is eontrary ti> hiunxeanukt 

AVe Mi.sp(*el, however, tliat BOim- thing more than habitual dofer- 
euce to Ufnermice is ncc^ied to account for this predominance 01 
pii.-^ilve over active ctumige in tho French noblesse. Their suU 
mis.-'iv»n to the power of the day-— a weakne-ss not pticuliar to them, 
but even now inoro or less chiu'actmbtic of all classes of French- 
men --was in groat measure the natural result of living under ti 
dcHputic government. What would the blind inaiinct of hittinp 
h.icJv when struck, with llio lock of which M. Taino charges tliciu, 
Jiavc. availed a I'Aench noblo against a lettre de vachet cousigniup 
him to the iioHtillo ? lie only bowed to omnipotent fate wheu 
erFi until d by the Jacobin, a.H ho had bowed to it 'when porsoiiilicil 
y the King. Another cause of tho holplessuoss of tJiofto win* 
should have been tho defenders of order is pointed out by M. Taine. 
Tlu-ir philo.-^opliy had been founded upon extravagantly high idcti.** 
of the intelligence and virtue inhoreut iu humanity. Tboy talked 
nuicii about man, but they never took the trouble to study hiiu, 
aud never realized till it was too lalo that ho was but a wild beast, 
imperfectly tamod at the best. When they had let tho brute loose, 
and ilia caiidvorous nature displayed itself, they still hoped, to 
^ti'oko nud coax him iuto good behaviour. Au plus fort de la 
Jacquerie, Jes sages du temps supposerout toujours qu'ils vivent en 
uleiuo iSglogue, et qu’aveo un air ae Mto ila vent xanmner dans la. 
norgerie la nioute hurlauto des colkrca bestialea et dea app^tits 
decbaiiu^tf.’' This delusion is not wholly ttuknown anKmg political 
theorists in our own day, nor ia the spectacle of men playing witli 
dixarioes to which, if carried into practice, tihey would themaelvos 
fall victims, pecuUtf to the elghte^th oantoiy. 


STEPHElsrS BOUItS IN A UBRART.* 

M H. STJfiFHFIN^ second eoReotxoii of JBbwv tn ^ 

lAhmr y, whieh will be welcomed hy all who read the iirtt, 
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opens with Sir Thomas Browne; and it would not be easy to dnd 
a more eutertaininff companion in a library than this now too 
getieroU^ foknotten humourist. Mr, Stephen beg:ins bis (^yj^th 
a quotation nom a suppressed passai^ of the UrUgiy iu 

which the author wrote, “ Let me not injure the felicity of others 
ir 1 say that 1 am the happiest man alive. I have that in loe that 
can coutsH poverty inttj riches, adversity into prosfwrity, and I 
am more invulnerable than Achilles; fortune bath not one place 
to hit me.*' This assertion may perhaps be included ainon^ the 
many things iu his writings which Sir Thonuis says are to ho 

taken in a soft and fiexibii) stuise, and not to be called unto the 
rigid lest of reason.” And yet, as Mr. Steplum observes, the 
siatomont may not have bt>4?D “ merely tropic^tl." With a mind 
that never wearied of accuimilating all Kinds oi’ discmmc^ctecl odds 
audeudiS of knowledge, which his imagination at onco sot to w'ork 
to bind together by some quaint analogy, witli a slctre of [lodical 
leeliug and a happy absence from his di.*pf)silion of any gall or 
bittemoss even on subjects wliich most men of his tiiin* apprortclif*d 
lis if to the luanner born iu the pmioply of hstved, nntliee, ami ail 
uiicharitabloiies.s, Sir Thomas liruwno certainly to have htMl 

unusually good grounds for boasting of 11 is longest and 

perhaps his best-knowu work, th(' Intfuiri/ into I ‘idtjitr Jiln'oiM, lets 
us, as Mr. Stephen save, into sotuo si'crcts its to lus Lasto and cha- 
racter : — 

Kvery corner in filled willi a. .str«n;re, incoliemil niodlcy, in whioli renllv 
vnhiiibu* obj»‘ctii# ore pl;if. d Nidc by ^JlU• with whut is Minjily gi'olC'ique and 
lihlicnnis. The nioiU'i'ii iiitin ot st iciu-v iiioy (iud ^omo objeft.*. of inloic-'l, 
bill t)ii'.Vttre mixed inevtrirnlily VMlli rubbish tlmt once d(di.iclitf*d 

Lbc Astrologer, I lin aklioiiiist, or Uk* dealer in ftpoer\ pbol r^du'e. And tlio 
poK-ietisor of tills iiiisM'll.iii«*uu.s coilociioii NtvomfMtine'i ii-^ with an urilailmg 
thw of iirnijAing gossip , alone iiUiiiiciit pouring furl b a t<im‘iitofom-rii- 
the wav' learning ; uL utiut her, making u really pus.inb1<! .scieiuilie remark, 
and then IsijiMiig into an c)al>urate dix'us'doii of »oim* iiu’uneoivible 
al/'-urdity, albvtiiig the lur ol u grave inijuir r, nnd to all appraranre fully 
believing iu bis own preU'iit^ioa^, siiiU yi'i xaneiuiw iotlolging him^df iu u 
h lf-Mippr(».sed mnik', wbivb indi<‘a(es tluU tire bnriitirons aspect ui a 
<|uehttoii can never bo far reiiiuvcd f'lom his mind. Mere cuiio->rty is nor 
^>et ditTcrenti.al('d from scivuiitie thirst for Knowledge*, and u cpiuiiii apologue 
i> ns good a reward for the imiuirer os the duu ovciy ol a law of niiiui*e. 

And iu ages when the idophant had no joints, and storks refused 
to live except in live Suitc's, tincro was plenty of matter for Sit* 
'J’homas to collect. Tht're is no extravagant jiiviiciul sternness in 
bis inquiry, lie, it is true, wiinis ue “ that wo must Jiot bclj<*v<* 
on authority that the sea is the sweat of Uie oartli,that the serpmt 
bofure Ibo ball went cnjct liktf niun, or that ihe right eve of a 
hwlgtihog, boiled in oil and preserved in a brazen vessel, will 
enable us t<j see iu tlic dark, Huch etoriea, he modemtcly remarks, 
being ^ neither consonant unto reason nor carn.spoudont utiio 
expuriniout,’ aro unto us ‘ no axioms.’ ” But he discusses with thf* 
utmost gravity the exiaU*ncc of the phoenix. W'ho is menlioiied, 
“ not only by human uuilio]*s, ’ but also by such holy wrih^rs as 
C3'ril, Kpiphuuius, and Aiubivtse.” lie is spoken of also iu Job and 
in the IWnis. However, no less than eight reasons are alleged 
ngjiiust his oxisience, of which the first is that no one has ever 
seon n phoenix, nnd the Inst that no animals really spring or could 
spring from their predecessors' sslica. Yet, having luarsiialled this 
furniidablo array of tacts against the phccnix, JSir Thomas eiwls by 
saying, ** How tar to roly cin this tradition we refti* unto c«5nsidi*- 
mtioii,” and adds a ndlcction on the improbability of PluUrch's 
statciuent that tlie hawin of n plia^nix is a pleasiuit bit, but Uuit 
it causoth the headache.” lu Sir Thomas Browne's next book, Tht- 
Gardm of Oyrm^ starting from this garden, hi' “ rambles through 
the universe, stumbling over qninatuxevS at every step.'* One ol his 
qwiintest sayings, which Oolerldge has noted, is iu iiis peroration 
where, among ^ler reasops for gohig to bod, he sa^ s that ** to 
keep our eyes open longer were but to act witli our AntipcMlos.” 

<)ae of bis finest and most remarkable characteristics was lus 
toleratinm. **H>e doubted whether the damned \vould not be 
ultimately released from torture.” In passing through Roman 
Catholic countries he felt no ollence at their modes of worship, 
but rather aympathy : — 

At iho Might of a cruMs or crucifix 1 can dispense with my Jiat, but scarce 
with tlio thought nnd tnemory of iny »SavK>ui'. ... 1 could never hear 
Uie A VC! Mary boll without au devation ; or think it a suiiioUMU wurruut, 
bouaiwe they orM in one ciroamstance, for me to err in is. in 

silence and dumb contempt. ... At a sedemn proccsMioii I luivo wept 
abundautly, wliilo my cunsoits, blind with uppu&itioii uud prejudice, havo 
ialic!ii into an eaccees of laqghter and scorn. 

In another passage, meditating upon hell, he si^s Men speak 
too popukrij who place it in thorn UMiuing nM^iintiiitis which, to 
grosser upjprehoasions, represent hell. The hoart cd* uk^u is the 
{dace the deviUi dwell an.^ This may he compared with tuu speech 
of MephistqpheleB in Marlowe's Untst, Apiu, justifying his love 
of church Youaie, he says: — that vulgar and tavern music 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes dri me a deep fit 
of devotioib and a profound bontemplation of th«) first composer.” 
That power, saya Mr. IbRephen, of extracting deep devotion from 
vulgar tavern music is the great aecret of Browne's eloqiMvxico.” 
There is asiother pemlhurity of Browne's to he found tn the 
AfedmT-^ 

Bis wsrtlQr eemmitatani have Idboutod to Mmd Sir Tlfomm from the 
diarge of vanity. Ha wcMtiaies upan his lUlvMBal dhirity $ upon bis 
iaabBity ito ragard avaa vlea as a fitting ol^aot fisr satiro; c|k>o his warm 
ftffiifltton 10 his firiapd# whom ha alraady loves batter thsn nlmtelf, and 
whom yet in a few months he will regM with a love wliich will make 
his presemt feelifigs seem indifference ; upon Ids absalette want of avarice or 
aavkind ef fnaaaisewt and, which oertaiiily seems a little odd in the 
MMbt of these setfolaadatioBji, upon Ids fteedem fium tbs **fii«iwl thther 
ilD,uot only of roan but of the devil, iMride.” Rood Dr. Watts was 


riiockftd St ihiM arrogant temeritjV* and I>r. dohasen appwhd fslhro' to 
concur iu the charge. And certauil^s if we are to interpret his ftoiguage 
in a matt^r-of-fucl Hpirit, be admitted that a gentieiaau whOOpensly 

clniiuh fur himself the virtues of charity, geneiwHy, eearage, and ittoAspyr 
might be not unfairly accused of vanilj-. To no oao, iia wehww ifiroai^ 
nijuurkcfl, such a mHtt«n-(it'<fACt- criiiuiiou Vv» applicable. If a luimoi^ 
wiiM to he doukd the right of nayitig with u Hcvious fiiGe what be does not 
quite think, wo shouM moke strange work of scnio of the roost charmiitg 
books iu tlw world. 'Hw Kir TUumos fiiwue f>f the *♦ lU'lqsio Medk'l ” i» 
by no mcAOH tolw idwitiliod with thr* cvei^ydny desh>«nd-lilMm pbyMeiari «f 
Norwich. IJc is the ideal and glorified Kir Thomas, and reproaonlM rathci* 
wdiat to have been th:iu wlint was. Wa bavo all sudi d0itUi!A who 

vir^it UM in our rla^y-dP'aTn.". ainl sonictiinos clK'ut \ih into the belief that tiicy 
art* our mil Si lver, bid uioit c»f us luckily hide tlie very cxiritence of »iUHi 
pliaiiiotiis ; lor few ot n.-, uulocd, cimld uudAMhcm agreeable to our. neigh- 
butiiM. 

^’hevo is murk more of intorest to be found in Mr. Le.slie 
Stcpljcn's hfjiu* witli bir Tliomiw Browiio; but if we dwelt 
longer on it wc sliould liavo no riAim left to speak of his 
j otli(‘v jjrijMTH. As it is, wi* nnist pis-s over Jouatbaii Edwards, 
Williairi i.a.\v, mi l Horace VViilpoV., to come to l)r. Jobiison’fl 
VM*iiiiig:\, of \^l)icli Mr. Sltqilien slinwe a nice appreciation. )Io 
Jias Komo valu.ilili* roiiwirkb on .folinson's style, which, be says, 
.loliiiH4»ii }iimr«‘lf, like nil olLt-rinen of strong kliosyncniey, foruicii 
as he Ji»riii<-»1 bitj legs”;— 

The iwoiilisnllcs fA’ his liiuhs were in soirie dfV'Pcc the rcnult rf 
<‘tni-seioU'« clloitrt ill wslkiug, s\v miming, .ind “ butllptlug with lii.i iKiok^ '* 
Tliift d(L'\x*liipm.‘nl wus douhs Ic.-* more luUy dotiwniineil by tho constitutkm 
whu'h ho bruugliHiito the utuld, and thi; cio'iiiiistannoN ttruior wiitrli ho 
WAS brought up. And ovi a iliai ipMor Jiilrn'.wieNO, which Macimlay Aup- 
Imn to h.ivo ;idopl'’d in ttrcorilnncc with n JiKire dotimte iffcrAiy 
lhoi»n, xvill iirohably iipjic.jr In bo ihi* uAliir/il i xtir('h>Jijn of certain iiuiaii* 
leudoTirios, nnd r»f iho iiiLiit.'d Miiiio'-plioro whieli be htcuLlted irutu yuuib. 
'i’o apiu'cciaio burly ilu* ^iiang»d> cniMbrmi*' fonn of his written sprior.li, wc 
iiiu^i fu netrate niojo d*'t ;Jy tli.m muN ut sirjtt eight si»eai iieociwaiy btnearii 
till! imlor riud of this liior^ry lii liomolli. 

Mr. Stephen ia perfectly re.idy to admit Hint the is un- 

readable and lull of <*omiiu»npl,uu.'H; but hi* poinlb attention to what 
is loo little recognized, tlwt much ot* JohnfHin’a poolry is “ noble in 
expves.*'ion, as Well as hdiy and lender in feeling.** ilow many of 
the people who qimU* tin*' lines alioiit pomtiiig a moral and adorn- 
ing u tale know that lb“y uve quoting Johnson? Mr. St'^pheiiH 
(•x]ilmuitioii of Ibo cuiub'.‘ou:s Mylo sceiiia to us true. Johnson was 
always 

in^tiucliv^ly b iding ufnr Ibf! gr.unh r enu?!-^ of the old school. Naliirc 
piuinpls him to the hl.'iti el .MilUiu, Vi'hii'<-r uri him (o dou) out 

long and ^hort s,\ ll;d>li*.s a)tt>rruitidy, mill to iiuiko thuin up in pnnxW of 
ten, and then tie the pun-cis togcilu'i in paii-s by the help of a rhyme. 

Mr. SU'phnn gfies on to cite other writers of tlie time ou whom tlie 
struggle betw'ce*n iiiipulsi^ and prescribed fi/rin bad an isjiirious 
ofiecl, and compares them to ** men who have boon chiiiod 
by what Johnson would call the ^frigoriltck’ infivenoo of 
tho cla.xsii!iHJU of their fathers, and whoRc numbed limbs move 
stilliy and itwkwai’dly in a tirst nttempt to regain the old 
liberty.” V\’e are not dispotfud to agree witli Mr. ttie|ihBii*s sug- 
p'stion that, but fur tho in uni table Boswell, Johnson wonld ptom- 
bly have sunk very deeply into oblivion; but them is no doubt 
much truth iu the sentences with which ho ends his paper: — 

lie was n groat fnrrc half ^sasted, so far ns literainrf! was* c'orieorucb, Ih»- 
caustf the frtshionablc cdmIuiiio of tin* day h.amiM’nil the Cr«o oji^vein of t»i& 
puwers, and bccuu.si' the only crci'^ls tu which he could attach hiroadf wen^ 
in tiic pha.*M* of doi’)iu«* mid inanition. A century* earlier or later he might 
hiivc siu cc«'ili*d in exproasing IviinMdf through books as well as through his 
talk ; bill it i.s not given to its to clic)o>4e the time of our birth, and »ouie 
v«'ry iiwkward conseqfieri^'CH follow. 

Wo mast ugaiu pn.s.s over two interesting articles on Crabbe and 
on and como in the last, whicdi is certainly not tho least 

intoroftting of the serii*s, on Mr, Bisnudi’s iio\ els. Here, rs iu 
other placeifi, Air. Stopben has wilh keen insight and in pene- 
(ratiug lAugufU|;e po'iuted out a fivct which is too HUle re- 
cognized, and which will no doubt bo denied by xnaiiy. 
It is tho fashion b» decry Mr. J)i*nieli*8 novehs a» impo^ 
siblo and artiticial. Their poetry is said to be tiusol, their ima^- 
natiou more Oriental exuberance. Wc suapcci that most of the 
people who speak of Mr. Disraeli's novels in throe terms speak with 
that perfect impartiality of judgment which is secured by com- 
plete igiioi'aiK-u of the mat tor to judged, and wo are inclined to 
go with Mr. Loslio Stephen in wishing that Mr. Disn^i couhl 
havo stuck to his novels instead of rising to be Prime Minister of 
khiglanfl. This opinion, Mi\ Stephen is carofal to eav, is indepen- 
dent of any judgnioiit which may be passed upon Mr. DHraeli’s 
ptditical career, lie i«, liowover, o»]iiulJy careful to observe in 
glassing that Mr. Disraeli’s ironical method, which ia hi^ly vaJu- 
ablo in a writer, may not be so desirable in a Minister of Btote. It is 
probably the geniTal iiinblliiy to apjin^Umd or admire this method 
which has prevented Mr. Disrooli’a noveU from bidng even nioze 
popular than they are. There aio many pecq)lo who arc extremely 
angry if they liud Uiomsclves unable to decide accurately wbather 
a writer is in jest or earnest; and, as Mr. Btc}ihea ob^veSi Mr. 
Disraeli is constantly passing iinpei^piibly from one phtte to the 
other:— 

The texturDof Mr. Xfinaoli*s writh^ is so laganlomlliy Hrot With Ivoay 
and ttoriow) wntimeat that each tint may |m>doi»lnat(! by tuAt . H Is Iro- 
poroible to suppofe that tho weaver of so cauniag a web shooMibever have 
intruded the virccts wbicli bo produces; but flro^ontly, tOQ,tlMy vixait be 
the spoutimeous and partly uneonsciotts resulis of a ^imr inteliectaal 
tero^ieraroeat. in blendhig the pathetic with .the hkllerM|ji is t>ie 

characteristic of the true htiTnorist. Mr. Diicnrii ts not exactly a humorisi, 
but BOttiething fur wbieh the rough nomenclntUTe of critics Imi not yet pro- 
vided a dtstluetlvu name. His j^os Is net anfficletttly teador, nor^Me 
laughter quite genial euough. The quality which muSp is boniologeus 
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to, thongh not iilentical with, (,tenuin« liumour : for Uu* Hiiiilo wo must Hub- 
Htitute A HiiOPi'.and the eknient whii'h cntorH into coinbiiintion with Uie 
icitlFo i> Htuiicthiiiff iiioro distantly alliinl to poetical iLuctimi thiui to glitter- 
i'lg riietoric. The Disriieliun irony time eoinpuiindcd ia hill\urto a uiii«|uc 
product of intclleclunl chciniatry. * 

Thhi descripiiun is happily expressed, and is in the main true ; 
and Mr. Stophon'e criticism ou the various novels is full of 
insight and skill ; but he liaa not to our thinking fully appreciated 
the line dualities of Mr. Disraeli's writi?ig. Jn iJonUinni FLmiing 
he says the author “ takes a luorc niiibilious flight, and with con- 
aidorablo success.” This is somewhat liiiut prui^o In give to a book 
which deals with one of the most dillh'uli themes that could he 
found — a theme that writer ufier writer lias atleiiiptod to handle 
and failed in the attempt — and di aUi with it with u success which is 
eerlainly little short of complete. Cunianni Fleming is in fact 
exactly what its author styled it, Psychological liomauco ” ; it 
is the history of a poet, the .story of lus cliar.ictcr s devolopimmt. 
It is no snmll feat to rivet a r«*adei**s attention on the sayings and 
doings of a dreamy sensitive child who is misunderstood and little 
liked by all ui'ouad him, to oniko him so tell hU own story that it 
catches oiie'.s sympathy, without a loindi of fals'i or maudlin senti- 
ment, to follow up the gradual gvowlli iu him of the poetic faculty 
and its struggle with politl(:.il ambllion, to make the In^ro .speak 
consUutly of himself, expose nil hi.s w'»Mkin‘.sse.s, and yet never 
bucoTiie woixrisoino or disagn.'eable, and to induce one to lay down 
the book with a sigh for the iilieyanco of t'ontai ini’s p«x'.tic powers. 
Here wo tliiiik Mr. Stepbon has inisapprelnMided tin? author; he 
aaj.s that Contarini's archiLecluial M*hemo, wJiich is the lust thing 
wo hoar of Jiim, wji.s not the form of ambition to be lixpected from 
a poet. Nor was it; but was it likely that Oontarini’s restless 
p.assionato nature w'ould long bo content with such a scheme P Mr. 
Disnieii proved his knowledge of huninn naiiiro when he told 
of Oontarini Fleming’s plan fi)r the spending of his remaiiiiiiu: 
Nears; but ho know, wo fancy, well enough, though ho hdt hia 
readers to find it out for ihemseUes, that tlio plan W(mld not last, 
and that, long bofi»rf» the gn^it tower was built, it.A designers 
poetical impulse would overmaster him again. Dut for this Mr. 
.’^tephoiis estimate of Mr. Disraelis writing appears to us admi- 
rable; and the whole of his volume mav be read with pk\ujm*e and 
prolit. 


BOUZIQUE’S HISTORY OF CTIUl'MVXnV.* 

J F the merits of M. Dony.iqiies work fail of ubtaiiiiug their due 
appreciation, it will certainly jiot Ik) i‘or want of a trumpeter, 
la a brief pretace liis trauslalor informs us, with a di.<tiuctuess 
which leaves uoihiug to bo desired, both vvUal is the true character 
of the present History and how it dilfors fri)iu all which have gone 
helure it. The author, after tracing Christianity to its primal 
sources, baa presented tho ortlK)doxie.s of the .successive perhjda,” 
which, “ instead of being the peculiar doctrines of the C}o.spol, aro 
thua Been to be its corruptions and debasements.” This view of 
tho case is too obvious to admit of discussiou. The hook is any- 
thing but controversial. It is us rigidly deductive as Fuclid’s 
(Teomclry.” And whereas all former hi.storiea ha\w beeu ** fac- 
.siniilos of partisan aims and interpretations, hc're at liM.Ht is A 
liisiouY OF Christianity — tho capital.’* are wot ours -■ 

and not only that, but moreover ** this liislory of Christianity is in 
reality a history of civilization in its chiei' con.’^tilueul eleiueuls.” 
Nor can there be any doubt of the public recognition of tho great 
treasure thus oll'ered for our acceptance. ‘‘ ^leii and women, the 
young as well os the old, will welcome the volumes,” which .sliould 
** bo put into the iiaiuls of all ag(^ and all chtsse.s.” As tho author 
speaks tho truth throughout he spoaks it in regard to the Pupiioy, 
which, ** founded iu fal.sitie.s, is seen to be built up of shadows, cx- 
aggcnition.s, and assiiiuptions.” Finally, the reader will tind him- 
self “ oArried back from Homo hi tho uplmuls uf Galiloe, and the 
quickening presence of tho great religious Teacher of tho workl.” 
We confess that, after perusing this magniticont programme, wo 
felt almost templed to shrink in unatfecled ditliilcnco from the 
grave responsibility of reviewing a work which, if one-half tluit 
is here said of it were even approximately true, must constitute a 
new epoch iu literature, iu theology, and in xnodorn history. Wo 
Avere perhaps some what reiissured by hiuliwg that the entire history, 
which exteuds from tho Dirth of Christ to tho year of grace 
1870, is comprised in three small volumes, and that, even so, room 
is found in the first volume for a comprehensive sketch, occupying 
about one hundred pages, of all the ancient worships ” anterior to 
the Ohristiau era, from Brahmanism* to Mosuism.” iStili the 
prospect looked rather an alarming one. And it was clear, even 
from a glance at the Table of Contents, that the author’s own 
estimate of his achievements and confidence in the unerring sound- 
ness of his judgment were fully equal to hia translator’s. In the 
summary of tho first chapter we find tho dogmatic announcement, 
as a simple record of facts, that ** the Apostle John was not tho 
author of the fourth Gospel ; ’* and in the summary of the second it 
is stated that “ Nero did not persecute tho Ohristiatis.” Turning 
to the Arst page of the Introduction, v;e f.re told that tho history 
of Uhristianity is perhaps that which is least read;” though it is 
that which it most concerns os to know. And a lew lines further 
doAvu we come upon tlio kuidiug principle on which the present 
work has been composed, and which is consistently assumed 
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throughout as an axiom, and as supplying the key to ell pxo'j^eiiil 
of ecclesiastical history : — 

There is no moral pitigresa with superstitions forms of wor^p, which 
live Hilly by tho infatuation of the multitude. There b no liberty with 
HAocrdotal castes of which tho organisation, the doctrines, the ^adiflons 
QIC n continued system of despotism for tho chiefs and of servitude for the 
people. 

As “sacerdotalism” iu some form or other has been from tho 
first an essential element in the Ohristiau system, and still sur- 
vives, not only in all tho great historic Churches, but, with incou- 
siderublo oxcoptious, in all tho principal sects which havo 
si-piiruled from them - that is, throughout nearly the whole of 
Christendom — uu one ran deny to this leading principle of the 
author’s tho merit of being .siillicieutly sweeping and absolute. As 
tho priesthood i.s “ the TrpuiTuv yl^evdos** of actual Christianity, to 
borrow the words of another writer, it follows of course that tho 
Cliristiun Church has gone on a falslly Avrong tack from the bo- 
giuuing. And that is just Avhat M. Bouzique undertakes te prove, 
wo wei'e going to say, but, to speak more accurately, it is the 
fiuidamcnUl assumption ou which his History is based from begin- 
ning to einl. 

Wo hfiA'e 110 time to linger over the introductory notice of the 
ancient rellpiuiis of tho world, which coutains nothing now, and, 
from the alliMiipl to compress ho vast a qiiaulity of luuller into so 
short a spiu'i*, if>, if possible, even more unattnictlvo and umiatisfy- 
iiig to ibi^ uMihT Iban the rest of tbo Avork. It is probably with 
a purpose that M. Ikmziqno dAvells on tho chiso similarity in some 
didails of the JiudJhist mul Roman Cal hoi ic ceivmonial and insti- 
tutions ; but tho fact, how'ovor explained — mid it is obviously 
capable of more than one interpretation — htw long been familiar to 
all remlcrs of M. II iic a interesting TrnveU in Thibet and TarUtry, The 
fault to Avliicli AVi» ha\’e ulreudy adverted would alone bo fatal both 
to the interest and tho uisefulness of this singularly pretentious 
and disapiiointing book. It is in reality not so much a history as 
one of the dullest and dreariest of abridgments. As such, it 
might have bi en more or less serviceable for purpose.^ of roforonco 
had it been furnished with a Copious index, instead of having nono 
nt nil, thuugh it would in no case havo been comparable iu value 
to .•*uch a summary of bisLory as Gieseder’s. If M. Bouzique had 
not the leisure or per.’ieverauce for composing a complete Church 
History — which indeed would have been tho Awirk ot half a life- 
time— lie Avould have done more justice to his subject and to hia 
own peculiar view's about it by stle-cting some special period, 
Avhutber uoiiior or later iu the Christian era^ for careful illustTa- 
tion, just as Dr. Newnuui, c.y., selected for his own very dill'ereut 
purpo.80 the History of Arianisin. If it could bo shown, for in- 
stnuco, from a review of the early controversies on tbo Trinity and 
I the Inoaruatiou and the Councils which decided them, that tho 
! dogmatic and hierarchical principle vvas a corruption of tho moro 
than Cnitarian simplicity of the original Gospel— which is what 
our author AvisbiS to have understood — he might have been con- 
tent to k^avo to others to trace out tho inevitable sequel in tho later 
hisiory of the mediicval and modern Church. As it is, he has set 
hinuseif to crowd the events of eighteen centuries into a space quite 
inadequate for tho treatment of the first three, especially by a 
writer Avho aspires to reverse in iota the received and traditional 
view of Christian faith and history. And accordingly ho is cou- 
linually propounding usscrlions of tho most sweeping kind, Avhich, 
to say the least, ought not to be made without Bomo attempt to 
examine tho evidence on tho other .side, but tho unreaen'ed accop- 
tanco of which is a fundamental postulate of Uio entire plan of hia 
AA'ork. Thus, for instance, wo come very early across the statement 
that, “ Avith tho exception of brief interpolations, there does not 
exist in tho New Testament any trace of the Trinitarian conception. 
.... Ill tho three lirsbOospolB, as well as in Paul's Epistles, Jesus 
is veritably a simple man.” That the groat minority of readers 
of the New Testament havo alAA^ays understood it dilTerently does 
not appiMtr to him any reason, wo do nut say fur distrusting his 
oAvn judgment, but for taking the trouble to refute theirs. 
Again, a little further on aa’^o read, “ With Paul you find no 
tnire.^ of tho Trinitarian idea. lie would have thought it a 
profdimllon to entertain tlie idea, and blasphemy to announce 
it. No more does Paul speak of tho Worn and his incarna- 
tion ; this is a theory pecidiar to the fourth Gospel.” He had 
already asserted that tbo fourth Gospel was not written by St. 
John,* and “its dogiimlic portion is the work of a Platonizing 
Christian, not to say a Gnostic.” But as scholars of such 
ns e.g. PiAifussor Wostcott and rrofes.sor Lightfoot are convinced of 
the coutrary, the received view deserved at least the compliment of a 
Tofutation. If, however, the fourth Gospel “ seeks to establish the 
deity of Chiist,” that belief was not received till the end of tho 
second century in tho Church ; “ it is not before the reim of the 
Kmperor Oommodus (180-192) that it seems to prevail.” It ^d 
not indeed talie definite shape till long afterwams. From tho 
Council of Nice onwards the Catholic Church and its membem 
turo usually designated by tbo clumsy sobriquet of “Oonsub- 
Btantifilists ” and “ tho Consubstantiol Church.” And it was not 
till the seventh century that “ by successive councils and by 
heaping no-sense on no-sanse the imperial Ohuich had at last suo- 
ceisied, under the inspiration of Plato and Hermes, in eonstitating 
its three and one God, and its god-man Christ.” The datoS 
apparently €xdd for the convenience of suggesting that Maho- 
metanism was in truth a devout recoil from this oomptioB of the 
primitive monotheism. ^ 

Even in recounting plain matters of ihet, the author^ while 
he never betrays the faintest shadow of heiitatton^ la^ eitW the 
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Bkgu-pftinter and more artistic, bot still a wgn-^taanter and inaas 
tiKtic- Ouida indulges her besotting sin of gaudy colonring 
and profuaeueas in the WinUr City as iU all Jior works, 
kaowa nothing of the strength which comes from roticenco, ftota, 
fiampUcity. from concentration. She never contents herself with 
one worn where she can use two, and she has tiie trick of 
petition to a woarisome degree. Unquestionably clever, she 
is also as nnquestionably sallow ^ and even in her sharpest 
mten^s we detect a certain ring which suggests sueccaaitil 
imitation rather tlian absolute origmality. 2dhe inveighs aguiust 
dross and worldliness, inimoniJity and heartlcssuoss ; but wo should 
like to see her library, and to know what novels she hud been 
studying before she wrote her own. ISlie is clever, striking, glittering 
— but it is only mock work after all \ and it sutlers, as all such work 
does, when contrasted with that which is purely creative and real — 
that which has been honestly thought out by the worker, nnassisted 
by hints and soggestions from foreign souivos. Thu story of In 
a Winter City is simple enough. It is merely the narration of 
how the lAdy Hilda Vorarlbcrg — a cold, disdainful, beautiful, and 
artistic young widow, with kfty thou.'saiid a year and an un- 
pleasant turner, who has never known the laiutest approach 
to love, and who lives like a passionless statue iu the midst 
of coiiipauious who arc, to say tiie least of them, odd — 
loves and is beloved by the Duke della Kocca, an impoverished 
Florentine noble, who, with the most urgent need to marry 
money, has not yet boon able to make up his mind to Micrifico bis 
name for any number of thousands to l)e had with the 
daughters of rag and bone merchants from New York, or oil- 
strikers frr)m Pennsylvania, or s}w*eaiators irom Wall Street.** As 
Ouida says : — Paolo deiia Ihicca loved his name as a soldiur does 
his dag, and he could not bear the idea of possibly transmitUng 
to his children traits and tnrnts of untrac ouble or ignoble iulierited 
iuttueuces.” Wherefore he constantly murmured to his malvh- 
lujikiug friend — who, having hod him as a lover when ho wiis 
twenty and she was tliirty, felt quite a matenml interest in him still 
as to his uuuriage and prospects ** — ** A little more time I — next 
year.’* Urged by hhi frieud the Duke do iSt. fjouis to make iiis 
court to liody Hilda Vomrlberg, Della llocca begins in the 
good old way of a little aversion. Ilcrc is the thing of all others 
that he most dislikes, hut the thing which ** so.'unxl cast across 
liia path by a caress of Fortune fr<3m w Incite il^wuuiil ho madpeas. 
to turn aside.’* little f^ir, if lie^o.ico 

jSit, would fail in making his way into hor graces. 

^ With an Italian love is too perlcct a science lor liiiu to be uueertain 
of its results.’’ She was a wouum, too, of unusual beauty and of 
supreme grace, and n great aliluuce ” ; but 

he had a wholly ditfvJ^ut ideal f<»r liia wife ; Uu di^»lik«a those w^rld-faitious 
^ganicn ! he disliked woum^ii who snxitvcd, ami knew thuir I'arin iw 
thiirougiily os Uuatisaye or ; ho di‘-hketl thfl I'xfiavMgsnt, arfilK'ial, 

empty, Irivolous life ttiey led ; their chaae «t'u#r now oxcitojuenu, 

and their iitoatiaUe iippoiilo for friasom w}uiHian,vj be dLsltkod their lu«fa- 
turc, their habits, their eynicibru, iheir fnuui, ilieir , aud tlioir 

diaaipadons; he know iheiii well, and Uialiketi Lhein iu all Ihiugs ; whal he 
desireil in his wile wore iiaturui emotions, unworn iiiiioc«.'Ucu, aereniiy, huii- 
piicity, and I’reslinehs of eojoyinfrit ; though ho W'us of the vrorid, be did 
not <uire vwy much tor it ; he iiart a inedituLivo, iuuigiiiativc < eoiperamcnt, 
and the whul of niodcrn wjoiety was noon w^ariHouift to him ; ou the other 
hand, ho knew the world too well to want u womau bobwlo him who knew 
It equally well. 

Lady Hilda on her side cannot undoistaTid a lifo without 
•money. For ten ycai's she iuid had the p^is^cnsioii of her enormous 
fortune of filty thousand a year, and use had made it a second nature 
to spend as much as she liked au<l to gratily every whim, every 
desire, no matter at what cost. She had also lived ou a certain 
moral pedestal in her own mind; — 

Slie had lr#vcd Jieiself Very doarly all bor life, liv(’d for hcrsclf, and iu a 
rrAncd and lofty way iiad but ii us absolutely sclf-orl^^•l,ss^^d and aniuroiis 
of her own ]>1aasarc and her own vunitic;i ns the groodicnt and cruellest of 
onlitiory egotists. 

When she iiuda tliat she is in love with Della llocca, and that .she 
cannot mavry him because to marry him would be to give up her 
ib^ne and live on the poor pittance belonging to him — and that 
ebe cannot make him her lover, as her cousin Mme, Miia 
would have done, and indeed as any one in her society would 
have done, because she is cold, pnmd, and has the self-res|)ect of a 
modest woman still iintouchea— then the conflict begins, and the 
dfomfltic istemst of story is at its highest. Della Kocca, who 
hi^ allowed bor to feel rather than see his love when he thought 
her the absolute mistress of her fortune, having so much pride as U> 
be (earful lest she should think it was her money andnot herself that 
he sought, now, when he knows Irom her brutlior that she will lose 
everything if she marries again, confesses himself warmly enough 
-—more warmly, we imagine, than auch a woman as Lady Hilda 
would hove sitowed, or than one so clever as Paolo, he who 
had erected love-niakdng into a science, would have thought 
judicious. Bitt the thin^ of the world prove stronger even than 
a lovers love^ and Hil& puts away the temptation oflered to 
her of ** voluptiieus sweetoeas,*’ ** amorous oadeannent,'* ** the joys 
of great and mutual poaiion,’’ by which Delia Kocca pleads his 
cause, and gives up the man for the money : — 

He kofU at her fbet, and hdd her hatds tn bis. 

“ Do« 4 your Ute ovmtsnt yoa* ** be said at (he Uit ^Oangteatnen ef 
any son. contem a wemaa wilhust km ? •Gan aay endoMice, w power, or 
pooBo^don niokfis her Uopptaesai withoat kwe ? Say that i am pebr ( ihas 
eoflBiitf to Bic you .wottkt ooim W what .hi your lagbt were jpevw^ ; is 
wesllh SD great a thiag ineaindNd agohist the ueasurekM stiength of 
pSMion f Are aot the teul joys of our lives things unpurchsaSalA* ^ Of 
Iigr my love ! If you had no pesfrrenee iiarme X iifsw*1bt'<i|l|^ 


to \irgv yoa ; turt, as it hH-rloea the world that tirm fott, iiMi.-ssQliebr that 
wearfos you, the mai and woman who fotigos yett-<<the gdiristijm 
nuuMeoteii ymi — tho escpeniliteiro that after all is hat a miteedty in yuax 
%ht— the acquisition that luts lost its oliarm (or yon with Jong oahjtt, mre 
tlm toys of a child ; are all those things so supremo with you that 
can send mo ft-om ft>r tlioir sake ? Is not ono hour of mutual love vm 
nil tlic woild con give ? ” 

lliii nrras held her ckmo, he drew her down to him nearer end nearer tUl 
Mo head rested on her breast., and he felt the tomultuous throbbing of bar 
iiAsrt. Per ono moment of scatcm^ consofous weakness she did not reaiet or 
repulse litm, but surrendered henelf to the spoil of his power. He moved 
her us no mortal crcutiuD ever bad btrengtli to do ; a whole world unknown 
opened to iicr with his touch and his goxo ; she loved him. For one moieait 
she forgot all else. 

fint all the while, even in tlie tempomry oblivion to which she had 
yielded, she never drcainid of grunting what he prayed. 

As the Btury, however, is not meant to be a trfigedjT, and as Lady 
Hilda is desired to be a beautiful clmracter, superficially oncnisteia 
by the worlda solfiahnoss and ibe vices of the age in wliich she 
livos, but noble and pure at the core, we know that before it is too 
late she will folloqr the comisel of her heart nguinst her prudence, 
und marry Della llocca in spite of his ruined pmaceanddimimsUed 
rent-roll. It w'ould not liuvo happened so in real life; but thou 
authors luive the rights of parents over their children, and can 
make them do as they like ; and if it pleases them to create a 
moral harlequinade and mako ifieir chantetera of all colours, that 
is their own allair. To critic bolougs only the right of roniark 
that the chametera are of all colours, and that the actions ascribed 
to them belong to the same school of art as tiiat which should 
give a Ireo the leavos of a piiar, the flower of an orange, and the 
Iruit of an npple. NoithcT DoJln llocca nor Jjady Hilda would 
have married into poverty, no mattiir what the love they hod 
for each otlier. llo, indeed, would have adopted Mme. Mila’s 
view of their possible relatione, seeing that anything else would 
ha\e cost too large a sum iu the ordinary (estimate of values; 
tmd she would either have yiohled to this arrangement, had her 
passions developed iu proportion to their vigour at birth, ur, 
more probably, sbe would have trodden them imdor foot alto- 
gether, and have discarded her lovij as a weakness to which it 
would be high treason against herself to yield, (tmntiiig all her 
w'l^arinesH of society, her einptinof»fl of liearl, and bur sense of deso- 
lation, HtiU her wealth was us her second nature, and we can 
scarce? V .‘A'ink that fth€'k couid ever have boen wormed up to the 
piiiut of iibabtfuffing it. Ouida thinks dilierently ; but wo deny 
her symmetry of (fKiwing, sooinp: that she has niude this action 
of the hcToinc appear iucousksteili with the oai’iier and stronger 
lines of her natui'C. 

All this is, w'e fancy, ft sop thrown to y>peftse the Oorbenia 
of British refqHHJtubilily and Beutiment. The rml moaning ol 
the l>ook, as wo vend it, lies rather in Mme. Mila, and in the 
invectives scatterod broiidiM^t again.st thow'omeaof the fifty, and 
society as Ouida knows it. And in tlufWj invectives the most 
noticfvible points ai*e tiudr bltterneas, their fiei'ecncss, aud their 
coaivtsiie s. One could sometimes fancy ono was reading a* per- 
sonal attack aimed at some living woman. Take, for instance, tlw 
description of “ La Femme C/alftiile ” of tho present day. The fri- 
V 0 I 0 U.S and fragile faggf»t of impiilson that is called Fi-ou-frou ” j that 
“ poor, loverisii, wdstlul, chnugelul mo’sel of huumuitv, a Blender, 
ludpless, brcathloss, aud frail thing, who, under one sad, short sin, 
sinks down to doath,” is not, Ouiila is careful to toll us, the Fciumo 
Ualanto whom sho scoui'gos. This, indeed, is the nmrried woman 
of high place and fair name who lias studied adultoiy os one of 
tho line arts, and uiado it one of the domestic virtues ; bc.side 
whom “ Frou-frou were innocence itself, Clarion dc IClmie were 
honesty, Manon Lescaut w'cro purity, Cleopatra w'ere chaato, and 
Fausthio were faithful. Sho is tho female Tartuflb of seduction, 
the ih'dciouse Kidicule of passion, the parody of Love, the atanding 
gibe of Womanhood ’ — and, in shorty the peg whereon Ouida han^ 
page.s of unpleasant verbiage, oiiensivo siigge.’^tion, and equivocal 
dtsmmeiation, W© at no time adiuir© this writer’s work, partly 
beoaiis© of ibis very element of unfeminine coarseness which comes 
out now iu one direction, now in aiuAher; but Ouida, conrsely 
moral and indelicately virtuous^ is Ouida at her worst. Wbat with 
foul thoiDcs, false seutimeot, impossible action, and verbal sign- 
painting, In a Winter City will fail to please any educated taste ; 
out there are no doubt ot^r tastes which, for ought wo knoWi it 
may suit weU enough. 


THE LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER,* 

I IHE author of this very amusing little vohime ptmoses to 
• efiect for the general English reader wbat M. Bftot has 
already aocompliehed for the FVmch atudent of mental scimice Igr 
diflusing a knowledgo of 6(diq|iettha;uetr and bis phRosopby. IL 


bM» already been notic^ in our eoiumns (see 

day JfUneWf September 11, 1975); apd tU&b be htt g^voB b 
more eatisfoctor^ account of thopbilesoiiby of the Embklbrt eage 
than will be found in the pages befeto os. But thebiMMijr 
Sebopenhiiiier is bereiisr men conirj^eteaiid deteikd, ana it moil 
Ito borne in miud tbOt In partacalar case the znaaisw^ ab 
lemarkabie as the writer ; indeed the tatter oannea be 
ated withoateconeknowledget^thefbKiiia 
Mine. 2 immem bos avaflad herself woe ample and asnTbf obeenL 
mid «he baa made good nse of the bmis 
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t&e Mmob of Sbbopeidifttiev by bit' ftHtjnd lb;. 
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tendency of 8oiionMilura«f’(r tbaoiy ebo peribctly ifcthn wjbt Artbur iM 

do^ng bfi positm flw. thntrof lifc wiatfer rowwontiiitm of thn ttwwtlw, «»d Jobtonnn 

inftttonco of tho Indian inteboet upon Kttyop^ <rf which wAod ‘ at tbe tiina^ m now, if they o»a ew mem^oiM^at »B, WH^/^ 

obuptoit fixampUs at the pweent day. , , mi>^r«l m <oi^ very old Rngfiah iio«4-wi^ W 


^RfArtfanr Schopenhauer wiw boro lu 1788 at Hanwg, where his^ 
bimily, of Dutch extraction, bod long resided^ find hod boeii 
kuo\ro as great and infh^ntial dUseTUH; ao great, indeed, that 
when Peter the Groat and bia Eiiipi^s viaitod the old Impei-iol city, 
the house of Artluirb groafc-griwdfathei', Androfla, ws eclected 
to lodge them. The luemomble event gave rise to a family anecdote. 
When the Imperial pair entered the house assigned to them, they 
choso for a sleeping aportuiont, although it \vaii winter, a 
without stove or hroploco. Old Herr Schupouhaiior met tho dilh*- 
oulty by ompiviug several Imrrcls of brandy over tho tiled door, 
closing the room, and setting tho spirit ou lire, te the grwit aiuuse- 
nieiit of the Oasr. When all was imrned out, the guests lay down 
to rest in the hot air, and rose comfortebiy in the morning to thank 
their host for his strange display of hospitality. 

lleinrich Floris Schopoimauer, grandson of Ajctdreas, lived for 
many years in Prance and England, and imbibed a taste for the 
litemture and manners of both eoiintrieft, which he aftonvards im- 
pressed upon his son, oncoimiging him from mrly In^ybood to read 
the Ttme$. He ultiuiatoly settled at TMuzig, when’o he atn iod on 
the mercantile Wiuosa of his forefalhers with consummate ability, 
and at the age of thirty-<ugJit married .lolumna lienriettoTi osieiter, 
dat^hter of one of the patricuius of llio city, (hi ihc subjugation 
of Danzig in 17^3, Heinrich, sacriiicmg a teutb pari of his fortune, 
lied with his wife and little sou (o Hamburg, which still retained 
its piivileges as u Hanseatic city* Tw'o yearn wore passed by 
tbe fttudly in a tour thivjugh lielgium, Fronce, Hwitzerlaud, and 
Germany, and towards the end of 1804 Heinrich lost his life 
hy a Ihli from an attic window into a canal-^i misfortune 
wmich calumny attributed to suicide on account of pecuiiiary 
losses. His meiuory was held in the highest respect by his son. 
Shorty afterwards his widow Johamia nuAod In AVeimiir, where, 
herself esteemed tis an author, she shone as one of the stars of 
the place, then at the height of its bnlliancy. Arthur, mean- 
while, ill compliance with his deceased father's wishes, hiui toiled, 
sorely against his will, in a luerchnni's ollico, lauumting that he. 
could not devote himself to literature. At last, acting on tlio advice 
of her Weimar friends, his mother allowed him to lolluw the bent 
of his iuclinatiou, and ho outerod upon an .icadeniiu camir lit 
Ciotha, where, in addition to % the ordinary curriculum at the 
Gymnasium, he took private kssoua in (.i-ivek and J^atin, thus 
showing a veiiemtioii for claasiiud hMruing wliicL ho retained to 
the ond of liis life. Both as a student end ns a writer of German 
he gained much locfii renown, cultivated arifrtecratic society, luid 
became somewhat twlMViigaut iu liia attire. However, at the oud 
of six months a s(iuaLb)o wilh a profeSijor cuu.sed Jiiai to leave 
Gotlia and proceed to Wtnniar, wheiv he took lodgings, that 
irritable luisantlirojMc UMiiperaiuentwith which all tho rciidej*b of his 
works are dCmiiiur difsphtving itstdf <'veu in these, early times so 
habitually that his chocrlul, ea-,<y-going luolhcr could not tcdeml© 
him imdor hor roof. It a fonunate cin-umstanou that Li# 
had fora felluw-loilgcr Franz 1 \u*k»w, afterwards celohialoil tus 11 
Greek kxicugmphor, who gix*atly Jis.'jieLed him in his chuwical 
studies. 

In 1809, on the completion of his twoiity-lii-st year, Arthur 
Schopeuliauei* matriculated in tho, medienl faculty at tiio Univer- 
sity of (5lottingcn, where, with uuwemyiiig cneruy, he studied 
eveiything, noting down in niaua.sc.ript all that he heard, and 
adding eoiumenU of his own, in which his instructors were often 
severely criticized. The fome of Fielile atU'acted him in 1811 
frotn. (ibtUngen to llerlin, and wilii thti disappointnicut u'casiune^l 
by tho colebrated ProfeH»HH*'a lectuies l>;gaa Umt contempt for the 

n t-KautiAn philosophers of Germmiy the oA]trcsaion of which 
HO largely conii'ibuted to the popuhirity of liis works. At 
Berlm he also heard iSchWiermacher and IL A. Wolf. For the 
latter, the groat philolagiat, ho had the profoundest reverence *, with 
the former it was otberwiiM^ With respect 10 hU abhorrence of 
Fichte, Mme. Zluuuom rightly observes that, whatever views 
he held with respect to the ** WisBonschaQatehre,'^ he might 
have accorded a word of pi»ise to tJie undinchiug patriotism dis- 

a red in the^ address which Fichte delivered in 1806. But to 
openhauer, ns te Guthe, political enlhusiasai was unknown, 
and the former had a special tlisliko for bis own comitryuien, as 
is well illustrated by the following anecdote, relating to an ootburat 
which occorred dmung a sojourn iu Italy 
**Ths Qsrmsn FaCiicfclmd has muted no pairiot in me,? he iHUse said ; 
Slid ha oftsu repnated both to his own c«>ttuiryiiien and to Ktnich and 
that be was aslmnieil. to be a Gernian, they were 00 stupid a people. 
<*i?l thought 90 of m iMSktii/* snail a Freiieiimau ia leplyi ** I shooki at 
iMShold ay CoBgue about it** 

Sshopenhatior did sot long romaiti at Berlin, and his first work, 
titesWttrestirosntitted*^!]^ Vierfitdie Wnrro desSatrosvom 
Zut^bsheodsn Gcande,’* whidbi is hy no mom miiropoitsut, and 
vl^ was ptth&hed th 1813, ohtmnsd fixr Um the degrw of 
]}b^ of PtuIosopiLy, hattow^ hy the XJmfwklit of Jens. £Db 
BiQt3^ and hp wsro iwirsr on good terms, and whe% on hit 
(•tenrto Weiomr to teeido there, he ineseiiM hie mother wHh 
UeiTOfiiii^ to inftr ftomtlro the 

ho lbr;sed^^ 

wQiwherofiidwhetther 

^ djPim in a li^Wrooiii. Johanna 

^illMr1KAiiohefllt.do^ .whole edition of yoais wIB be 


** Minerva Press.*' We should not, however, forget that it i» ‘ 
Ihe mother we tm nwlly indebted fbr aU we know of farBar 
portion of the son's life. 

There was a pmctirol cnusefi>rtho iHMrsniromeait between Axthhe 
Sehopcuhaoer and his mother whdeh per]lH|e had mm to do with 
it thftu difTei'ence of taste or tempentment, WhSieTm bated cnnaL^ 
nmree, he abhorred the notion of wnii^ a. livelihood' lay nussas ol 
literature or philosophy. This feeing is pimmiiteiitly.rovmill^d iv 
fdl his attacks on the TJnivorsity profeacKirs of his day. The meti 
who live /fif seienoe and those wto live seiescs ams as wide *• 


foacKirs of his day. The mon 
live try seiescs ams as wide 


apart, intellectually and morally, os heaven and earth, fmd ho who 
would teuch truth should bo in the enjoyment of a wcdddly eons- 
petenoe not at all dep^mdent on his teaching. Johanna 'was em* 
tmvugaut, and Arthur feared, not witho^ reason, that she was 
squandering bis piitrimony. If loft without- it, whet would 
he do Y lie might become as base as Fichte or HegeL Eis 
mother’s fauUa were iu some measure compensated byhef sokm^ 
which made him acfpiainted 'with many oelefaratod men, above 
all, with (luthii, who was highly pleased with the “ Four* 
fold Boot,” and ho]v.>d to find a convert to hie beloved tbeoiy of 
colour. Schoponliaiior did not prove so subservient a disciplie os 
Lad b(^tia hoped, mid though the young man and the \eteran much 
admired each other, there was no great sympathy bwween tliem. 
Those who know how frequently .Schoponhaimr appears in print as 
a dechiTcd niisogyniAt may be especially amused oy the iaci that 
he WHS consimied by a passion for Caroline Jogetnann, the chief 
actress at tho Court Theatre of Weimar^ and racognirod 
mistress of the Duke ; but tho circumstance )S more important that 
about this tiuso he was first introduced by Friedbica Mayer te 
that Indian loro which al'torwoxds hod so muck in^ianoe oa his 
thoughts. 

Four years Bp»ut at Dresden, whither Schopenhauer rmoved 
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Bucond not Imving been added till many years afterwarda. A nrief 
expoftitiuii of tho theory which it iuciucstOB 'we have given eu 
recently that anything like a repetition here wo^d. no super* 
fiiioud. Its completion was followed by the visit to Jftaly to wm^ 
wo have ro&rred above, and under tho Suuihorn slw he led a lUb 
by no means corresponmng to tho asceticism wbic]{| he so strongly 
iunileatea in hi.^ writingH, While ho taught as h^J(]ted^ist, M 
livetl os a European bun vioant^ and, like Kimt, 
eater to tlio end of his days. Still, for from being a hypoorite, he 
hnnortily ftvowwl his inalulity to act up to his own ideal He 
(•xpresniMl to his frioud Dr. GwinncM* Iub Ituirsihat he would never 
attain Xirvaoa, and once, atler looking at the portrait of the Abhd 
dcHancc, ihe virtumis founder of J^a Ti'apiie, un order which hore- 
gurdeil with proffunui n*.verence, ho turned away with a laourntul 
air, sii> ing, That is a iiuitter of grace. ’ Ila was suddenly 

brouglit Ikick from Italy by tho nows Unit tho mercantile este- 
blislunvnt at J).^Uic, iu wllich a great part of his own and all his 
mothers foriimo woo iuvostod, threatened with bssikruptey., 
liib genius ns a spiMiulativo philosopher bad by no means aflet^tiid 
ills vhiirncter a.s u shrewd man of }>aBiuea8, and while hte.mbtlmr, 
wlio w^’ciild not li&ten to hiu lulvico, wuh loft almost pennlssa, 
ho, by autieipaiing the crash which ensued, saved the bulk of bia 
property. 

Tuo most miserable part of his life was spent at Dorlin, whither 
ho removed iu xSzo, bupiug to make a position as a lectnror on lua 
uwn philosophy. Never wore hopes inoro vain. His groat w(tfk, 
on tho fame of which lie had reckoned os an iutrodoctioa, had re- 
coivod oven less attention than the luckLeas Fourfold BocA” He 
had no chanco of rivalling Ilogel and dchloiennacbex, and wwey 
day his loeturo-room bucaino emptier. In 1831 ha was- driven 
from Ilerlin by tho cholera, and it is a uotabla trait in his char- 
acter that ho WAS terribly subject to panics, wlych could with 
equal facilily bo produced by epidemic maladies and ^pulor 
tumuliH. Ilie oxtromo Consorvalism in puliiics, his didiko to 
popular rule, which cxloudcd oven to a cosadoamatioxi of trial by 
jury, could be traced to natural timidiiy. zkt the same time his 
norvono irritability could make him on oecaaien oven ferocious. 
While he was at Boriio, tho discovery that his loadhuly was in 
the habit of allowing an acquaiulance to hold cofiee^pArtks in his 
ante-room so laoved him tc» wroth that ho throw her oat of his 
door, and so severely injured her arm that he was sentonesd by a 
! oourt of law to maintain lunr for life. The annuity thus awarded 
proved a long one, and when tlu* good lady (Bed ait lost, ha 
wrote on the certitkiate of her death, O&it anm^ Mt onm? 
Generally, however, ho Heeius to have been a iKiueficent num^ and 
to have dona, what bo could for hla noof salationa.^ In 
after a few more migiatxoinv ha settied at Frankfeit mdh 
this enetent city^, in which he passed tha.remaiiidter oC iavttfe 
ending in i86c^ hie name is tJiiefiy assodated. Bene id'Jiiiit he 
leumed what celehrity wus, and though hie sackidhd njrrnthinimff 
life first led people taefcyleliiiai the Whuneicid 
fert,” be was ultunatoly rocegmae^ the Sage 'i^WWirogiuBdad 
ns one of the Ilona of the daceae be stnoda ahmii-.i^ etroet, end 
thelanOhmi of the Hfitel SAngl^ 

MUed, urtwi wM if te- but btj «ij»l 1& 
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llrTis first gleam of promrity was his eoccoBaful competition in 
1839 for a prize ofiered hy the Itoyal Norwogiaa Academy of 
Druutlieim tor the best essay on the Freedom of the Will, \vith 
the Uoyal Danish Academy, which in the following vear offered 
a prize for the best inquiry mto the grounds of moral obligation, ho 
was, indeed, unsuccessful; nor did the publication in l844of a 
new edition of bis principal work, with an addition, attract much 
Atteutiont ^Dut tlie collection of miscellaneoiis essays which ho 
published in 1851 with the title Parerga and ruralipomena 
was received with decided favour, and its success brought into 
mom general notice his earlier productions. An article on his 
philosophy generally, in the Jf^esimwster Rovimv for April 1853, 
WM k^pcedily translated into Germau by one of his disciples, and 
this helped to diiluso the knowledge of the luiig-u verb Hiked 
** Sago ” among his own countrymen. The third edition of IHe 
W eU ah Wilh uad VorelcUung actuall}' turned out a profitable 
speculation, and when, at the ago of seventy-two, the great 
lessiraiat peacefully, though somewhat suddenly, shook ott his 
mortal coil, ho was already a man of renown, with declared par- 
tisans and admirers. 

It this book reaches, as it merits, a second edition, wo would 
rocomuiend a careful revision of proofs. No one can be more 
perfectly aware than the writer that whereas, in nmniug the 
author of Fauat, every froe-bom Briton has a choice between 
<‘Gothe” and ‘‘Goethe,” and, by wav of a frolic, may write 
“ Goctho,” “ Goethe ” is a thing of naught. 


UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS.* 

f rilE officers ^d crews of tho North Polar Expedition have 
■A. pass<Hl the winter in utter sequestration from mankind, l^incath 
the sunless sky that bends over that j’ogion of our globe, which 
only becomes accessible by tho yearly ilischarge bf its ice-drift 
through Smith Sound into liatliii s Bay. They were last heard of 
at tho Ciirtiy Isles, near the entrance to Smith Sound, by tho find- 
ing of letters which Captain Narcs on the 28th of July deposited 
in a caim of heaped stonoa upon the summit of a hill in the south- 
eastern island ol that group. It was Captain Allen Young, in his 
own vesstd, the JVi?n/o;7i, who ran up twice, on the i8th of August 
and on the loth ol September, to call at the C'lvey Isles, several 
degrees north of his appointed course, that he might fetch any cor- 
respondence left at reatante ^ tho AhH and Diacoveru 

XL™ L-e to thiink ^ ‘f “'"r" V‘“ 

squiidron fesafttfo th-u 

Alelvii]<> '* happily evaded tho troublesome navigation oi 
siipn. »t.criJtty towards the close of the season. But the proper 
errand of the Pandora lay in quite auother direction ; not at ull to 
the north, but rather west by south from Bafliu*ci Bay, which is the 
common gateway of tho Arctic regions in that hemisphere. 

The ancient problem of geographical speculation and nautical 
expt^rimeut concerning the feasibility of a (lassagc by water along 
the northern coasts ot America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, has not ceased to invite the adventurous mind. Tho geo- 
graphical question of the existence of a chain of water-bivnius, 
gulls, sounds, sUaits, or other channels, all the way hetvicen tho two 
oceans, has long been settled. But the feat of nnutioal skill is yot 
to be perforined. It seems to be generally acknowledged that no 
sailor oould have been more compoLeut to try it Again lust year 
than Captain Alien young, lie served under riir I Leopold 
M'Cliutock in 1S59, ^hen three detached parties, journeying ucrobS 
tho ice witli sledges, explored tlie shores of Prince of Wales Island 
and King Williams Island, around the closed southern end of 
M*CUntock Clmunel, or Franklin Sound. The obstacle to what is 
still inappropriately called the North-west Passage has boon proved 
to lie in that piece of water alone. It is simply the accumulation 
and retention of drift-ice in summer, by the conformation of the 
mainland opposite those large islands ancf Victoria Land. Tho ico 
comes down M‘Clintock Channel, which is funnel-shaped; but it 
is here stopped by the promontory of Boothia Felix from passing 
oil* either into Iludsone or Baltin’s Buy. Lot this one land-locked 
basin, at the suitable time of tho year, be once crossed by a vos.H(d 
equipped for such iiavigaliou. and the remainder of the voyage to 
Behring's Straits would not be difficult, as it lies through Simpson 
and Deaso Straits and other channels, which are sheltered by 
Victoria Land from the uortbom drift of ice. The real difficulty 
is to get a ship round the southern end of Prince of Wales Islnnu, 
whether approaching it through Peel Sound or through Bellot 
Strait, out of Prince Regent Inlet, from the eastward side. Captain 
AUen Young, indeed, should know more than any other man of 
the coast-iiue of Prince of Wales Island, llo intends to tiy again 
this year, having been stopped last year by the ico, which covered 
all the width of Peel Sound below the La Roquotle Isles, near the 
outlet of Bellot Strait. We shall be pleased to hear of his ultimate 
success. 

These voyagee have been undortolcon at Captain Young's 
private cost, but he accepted the pecuniary aid of two partners 
towards the late expedition. One was Lady Frankluii who 
cherished a hope of the finding of some memorials of her lost 
husband whore the survivors of the Frehua and Terror ship- 
wrecked coirpany must have perished in 1848. The other 
t^ontributor wc*i Mr James Gordon Bennett, in whose service one 

* Under ihe Jforthtrn LighU, By J. A* MocQahan, Currmpondeiit of 
the NowJfork Herald,? Author of ^Campaigning on the Oxns, and the 
Bill of Jimva.” Umdou : Sampioa tiw i Co. 1876. 


travellinff reporter met Dr. Livinntone, on the itiipre of 
Tanganyika, while another joined the liuiaiah smy at the cap- 
ture of Khiva. Arctic scenery, and Arctic adventure in tmem* 
K not e.\actly the North-west Passage and the fate qf, John 
Franklin, had become once more a topic of interesting newspaper 
discussion, Mr. Stanley liad once more plunged Into 
rial Africa, it was Mr. MacGohan who had to embark m 
Pandora for a voyage to Peel Sound, and possibly that way to tho 
Pacific Ocean. The Daily Tdrgra^i^ by on ariangenient 
to that mode in the case of Mr. Stanley's present African mistion, 
shared with the New York Herald the current publication of M r, 
MacGalian's letters. They are collected in the volume with which 
wo have now to deal, and of which, from a literary point of view, 
there is not much more to be said. It is augmented by sovexai 
chapters made up of tolerably pertinent information extracted frozu 
othOT books. Those describe the migratory life of the Innuits or 
Eskimos, apart from their scanty eottlemonts in Greenland, with 
their traditions of romance and mythology preserved by Dr. Rink. 
There is also some Account of M^Clintock's cflorts, and those of 
his lieutenants, Hobson and Allen Young, who went in search of 
tho traces of Franklin sixteen or seventeen years ago, Theso 
matters need not here detain us further than to oil'er one or two 
remarks. 

It seems, after all, not unroiiaonablo, since wo know there were 
a hundred men under Captain Crozier's command in April 1848 
marching towards tho mouth of tho Groat Fish River, to pre- 
sume that they somowhoro deposited the final records of that 
unlucky expedition, before the last man of them died on their 
drendful journey. The probability of tboir having made such 
careful provision for tho safety of those documents is rather groatex 
from the fact of tho^ Eskimo people being found in possession 
of a variety of trivial relics which our countrymen may 
httvo kept about their persons to tho lust. It is true that 
Lieutenant Hobson in 1859^ after finding ihe latest written 
account of them at Point Victory, and tho two skeletons further 
along that slioro lying in a stranded boat, w'ith tlio other tokens of 
their desperate condition and its end, looked in vain for tho 
customary monament of a deposit, a conspicuous heap of stones, 
Al‘Clintock himself also went across Simpson Strait, and examined 
Montreal Island, near the mouth of Great Fish River, as well as 
the mainland coast and that of King William’s Island, without 
seeing the cairn that might have been expected to mark a spot chosen 
for leaving the papers which we should have read with mounifol 
satisfaction. But still thei'6 is a chance of their discovery, as 
there is much more thou a mere chauce of their existence ; and 
the widow of Sir John Franklin was therefore justified in a hope, 
which sue uas hot lived to realize, that sutuiothing beyond the bare 
fact and ckto of his death. June ii, 1847, may yot be oscertadued. 
It is doubtful, however, with a view to the interests of geogra- 
phical science, whetlier the complete records of Franklin's expedi- 
tion, Feat out above tbiity ycius ago, would prove of any great 
value at tho piosont time. The enterprise of the North-west 
Passage, in which CupUiia Young perseiercs with so^uch deter^ 
mination, has rather become a simple problem of dodging the ice- 
drifts, as we have explained, in siiiling through waters now 
comparatively well known. It is an exploit of bold and adroit 
navigation, which may be worthy of ambition on the port of a 
seaman Avho loves his noble profession, and of which all English- 
men would feel in some degree proud. But it can harcUy be 
said that the cause of scienco imperatively demands its speedy 
performance. From that point of view, one would think, it seems 
more desirable for our exploring shi])s to approach aa near as may 
be to tho North Pole, T'lie incidental knowledge, too, which may 
be gained by tho Polar E.vpeditiuu concerning the ocean currents 
and the ice-drifts that so much atfect the temperature of our 
AthiDtic shores is likely to be of great practical utility. On tho 
other hand, few pemous would now dream of using the North- 
west Passage a.s a commercial route, though it was originally de- 
signed for access to tho fabulous \vealth of tho Indies. Nor is there 
any tomptaticn to colonize those vacant provinces of the British 
Empire in which not even the Eskimo can make a dwelling-place, 
and which the Arctic explorer visits scarcely once in ten years. 

But where tho conductors of popular journalism lead the way it 
is conceivable that the motropolitou caterers of oxcursion trips by 
contnict may at some future time attempt a new field of operations. 
The successors to Messrs. Cook and Gaze will perhaps be enabled 
to issue return tickets from London, available within the season, ' 
ice |)ermitting, for a summer voyage to the scene of John 
Franklin's disasters, there and back, or oven through Behring’s 
Btraits and round Alaska, to get home by San Fronmsco. Steam 
has almost rendered it possible to traverse the lesser of those dis- 
tances and return to Ijoudon between July and Octobear, bat for 
tho obvious risk of being caught by tho ice. The Pandora^ which 
left Portsmouth on June 2710, was opposed in her batwardvoy^ 
across the Atlantic by violet contrary winds ; but twenty days 
would in ordinary circumstances sofiice to teach Disooi the wnalexs^. 
port of Baffin’s liay, and ten days mote should bring the steBmer, 
with a fresh supply of coal firona Kddliset, well into I^paster 
Sound. It is there, after proceeding further west throu^ &ITOW 
Strait to Peel Sound, or after turning directly eouth oj Priaeu 
Regent Inlet, that the vessel incurs a danm of being preym^ 
by the ico from gettiutf piit again two or three weeks htm* The 
Pandmi hersell, iu tiie first week of ^ptember, retariibg 
Borrow Strait, bad some difficulty with the ice Uodbde glBt Oape 
Kenueil|.ihe pruxaontoiy of Nortii Someieet firontbg Weffigg^ 
Obaimel to the north. In Prince Cogent 
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SoiD^fi^tjIhereiB not so mn^ fesrof obsttubtionfts in Peel Sound 
On its western side ; but the only way from the bottom 
of Prince Renent Inlet' to the westward is through liellot 
Strait, which aividea North Somerset from the Boothia mainland. 
Whether Ballot Strait or Peel Sound be the more diiiicult 
yl;/aS8ago tor ^t into FrankUn Sound is a question not yet positively 
^ decided. Each has been stopped up at the particular times when 
a passage has been sought ; but a future attempt either way is 
perhaps destined to be successfuL It cannot, however, be oflected, 
with the present means and appliances, in the Arctic sailing sea- 
son of every year, but only in the most favourable years ; for the 
expedients of boring and cutting a way through packed ice are 
limited to a thin crust of it. and a short distance to be traversed. 
When the Pandora^ oa the last day of August, having run down 
Peel Sound to La lioquette Islo, within sight of the mouth of 
Bellot Strait, encountorod u held of consulidaied ice-floes, from live 
to thirty feet thick, which extended tifty milcis and iilled Ijm whole 
space iVom shore to shore, nothing more could he done. Alter 
waiting three days for the chuuco of an opening by some change 
of wind, Captain Toung resolved to turn back, and he was bat 
just in time to eacapo being shut in at the upper or north end of 
Peel Sound. This should he a warning to tiio mere summer ex- 
cursionists of the iutui’e, who might olso be tom])ted by adveriLo- 
monts of the wondrous enjoyments of an Arctic voyage*. 

The better part of those enjoyments, to judge from Mr. 
McOahon's report of them, can ho obtained without going further 
than the Grponland coasts of Ballin’s Bay. Iceheri^ of exquisite 
hues and a fantastic variety of forms, assuming ditVererit ai^pt^as 
from hour to hour by the magical power of transformation which 
there is in the low sunlight and soiieued atmosphere ot a Northern 
summer day, are constantly met with in that grand vestibule of 
the Arctic seas. The land presents to view a brolven line of high 
rugged mountains, rising abruptly out of tlie water, above three 
thousiiud feet, to the sharp peaks and pinnacles behind which 
lies the uiaiuiirelcss expanse of an elevated glacier, stretching 
far away with a continual upward slope into the unknown 
interior of Greenland. That vast country, in size a contiueut, and 
belonging neither to Europe nor to America, hut itself a 
di'itiuct section of the earth^s surface, lies hidden under a 
massive plate of ico which tills up its deepest valleys to a height 
not much below its mountain tops. It is in the condition even now 
through which our own and other European countries have passed 
in former geological epochs, being continually planed down, and 
hewn or filed into shape, by the sliding and grinding or cutting 
action of the glaciers ns they slowly descend to the ocean. The ice- 
la^rg is well known to be merely a brokon-oif fragment of mountain 
glacier, formed probably in some elevated recess of the Alpine 
region far inland by the congealed snows and mins of many years. 
It is often found to contain pools of fiesli water, an acceptablb 
supply to the crews of passing shins. Mr. MacGahaii has un eye 
for the beauty of thirst* superb worlis of natuiv, mid feels an iutelU- 
gent interest, though his scientific studies are not very profound, 
in the mighty procA^sses of which such lokons may be seen where 
he went last year. Ho makes himself still more at home with the 
merry and hospitable settlers of the On?enlund shorn. They wore 
visited by the Pandoras company at Ivigtut, a station for the 
mines of kryolite worked by a Danish Company ; at the little sea- 
port town or hamlet of Lievely, in Godhavn, tho harbour of Disi'o 
Island ; and at Yuynrsusuk, iii the Waigat Stmit, near the place 
where coal is got without any pri<’e but the labour of digging it 
from the face of a clifl' above the seo-btiuch. The Eskimo people in 
these simple villages, with xvhom are u very few Danes or uall-bred 
persons employed in Govenimeiit oince or in mercantile business, 
seem to be a kindly and gentle nice. But Mr. MiioGalinn and his 
comrades, of whom Lieutenant I'irie, K.N., and the JJutch naval 
lieutenant, nicknamed Van Tromp, are most frequently montioned, 
saw those friendly Eskimo people at a favourable lime. The men 
weve all gone away seal-hunting, so that the froli(*some women and 
girls, hei^ left to amuse themselves and to entertain their English or 
loreigu viutOTs as they pleased, were in a very agreeable mood of in- 
nocent freedom. The dress of an Eskimo iasbiouable young lady, con- 
sisting of a short jacket, a pair of seal-skin knee-Dreecmes, pretty 
red leather boots with tops of white linen, and some triniiuings of 
fur, with the hair in a top-knot on the crown of her head, would 
have a certain piquancy of oliect at a fancy ball in Europe. Mr. 
De IVii^, the artist of tho Pandora expedition, has lent the 
aid of his pencil to Mr. MacGahaii in representing some of those 

J [tteer native iigures with whom tho ofheers and ssdiors joined in a 
bast and dance to beguile their short delay in the port of Disco. 
These parts of the narrative contain an oomixturo of humoroiia 
anecdote and banter which may perhaps be apprecisted more 
readily by Mr. MacGahan*s travemnn companions than by readers 
of his book not personally acquainted with Tromp ” or any of the 
party. One person on board Isso described that wo should have been 
pleased to have made bis acouaintaoce when he was to be met 
walkiim in Fleet Street^ as Mr. l>e Wilde has drawn^ him, with 
hie umbrella held fot the sake of dignity over his honest old head. 
Ibis person is ^^Eekinio Jos^” the brave wd fkithiul servant of 
Oaptam HaBb JMam exj^ition, by wEdse unselfish laboan^ 
after the death of Captain Hall, some of that pav^ were fed and 
shdiered and kept aliye through a whole winter. It appeare. firom 
what Mr. MacGahansays* that Joe has been vety vmgtateftauT and 
on&iy treated. He really seems to be one of mose good fefiowa. 
simile heroes of a^desMiM tribe, whose example hm now and 
tihen proved a cepeeily^lbr the virtueB of true ihanhood in every 
~ I of mankind; As Joe and his wife Hamiab are now residing 


at New York, it is to be hoped that MscGahan'e ieetiiitotty on 
his behalf may serve to win some kind of modest provisioii fer Us 
old age. , 


NEW CLASSICAL POETRY.* 


I T IS natural that the favourable reception given to the Amps of 
7\oo Worlds should have led tho authAiv to continue hk poetical 
exercises ; and it is no doubt a true iustinct which has 1 m him 
to tread tho classic paths of song/' of a special aptito^ for which 
he had given evidence in a sketch, From Hades/ in his third 
Btiriea. Not that ho loaded the langua^m of his blank verse with 
idioms or expressions closely imitated from the classics, as is the 
wont of some modern poets, or sought the ear of soholara by 
echoing, with little diflerence save of tongue, the words of Homer 
or the dramatists. It was rather tho spirit than the letter of 
Greek poetry which was reproduced, lu the Ejdc of Hades, now 
before us, xve have an expansion of the littlo piece which we have 
jubt mentioned, and it dtiserves to be commended to the attention 
of all who take an interest in tho problem how to turn classic 
models to good account. We have coupled with tho ^ne of 
Jladas a volume of mixed pieces by the author of a neo-elassie 
drama of some eight or ten years ago, The. Sorrom of Hypeiwfle, 
bocause thoso among tltom wiiich ore on classical themes nave 
the merit of simplicity and directness, and so fer belong to what 
one may hope is a new or a reviving sc;b<x>l. 

The ferm of the Einc of Hades is a dream of a visit to ghost-land 
by tlie author, a singer of our younger day. His handling of ^is 
tJionio cannot he called wholly subjetaivo or wholly objective. 
He brings the various ghosts clearly bofoie us in such a way that 
wo cau recognize them at once without the help of labels. Ih his 
choice of subjects the author has not shrunk lirum venturing on 
ground already occupied by at least two Victorian poets, those 
associated with the names of Marsyus and Andromeda. But 
iu neither case need ho shrink from comparison. His Marsyaa 
is full of line fancy and of vivid description ; a blending of new and 
old iu what a febulist would call the myth and the after-myth. 
The finding of the fiiiie, the contest with A^Uo, tho arbitrament 
of the Muses suspended for a time by tne question of sups* 
riority betwixt breathed or hand-wrought— auletic or citharmdic— 
music, the turn of the scale when tho sun-god throws bis voice 
into tho balance, all thesn furnisii passages of fine conccpUou and 
execution ; whilst the vindication of a noble strife for feme, even if 
its end be 

To fail upon the icy ledge, and fall, 

IVhere oiher footsteps dare not, 

Is a worthy tribute to tho more modem shades which inspire this 
portion of the stniiii 

Him 

Who!» snd young eyes grow on ua from tho page 
i >r lii-^ own Ver^o : wlio ilid himself to death : 

O whom the dullard slew: ur whom the sta 
Uupt from UH. 

But ns tho visicn of Marsyas deserves study os a whole, wo shall 
quote only a I'rapuieiit of it, to show the author s nicety of doscri^ 
lion of nature’s aspects. It is where the shepherd amid the 
summer stillnoss catches the goddess's iluto-notcs : — 

Tbn time when a deep silence comes 
Upon thn suinuiiT vnn.U *, and all the birds 
Have ri nsed firom hinging, and the world is still 
As midnight, and if any life there move— 

Some I’ur-t'lad creutme, or cool gliding snake— 

Within the pipy overgrowth of weeds, 

The car ran ciitidi tlie rustle, and the trees 
A nd earth and air are lifiteuiug. 

Tho Andromeda has to us onu rccomincndalion denied to Kinge- 
Icy's — a more congenial metro •, another is its unatrainod and.natural 
narrative, 'whether the heroine is rising within her palace home to a 
Bonso of destined self-sacrifice, or, ob tho strains of priest and pro- 
cession fede ill the far distance above, listening on the rock-ledge 
for the coming of the sea-monster, till the catastrophe 

• At tha dead dark hoar before the dawn, 

When sick men die. 


Both iu this picture and in the kindred one of Medusa, later ii 
the volume, sulferings for the salvation of a people, directly or iu> 
directly, and tho 

strange chain of sacrifice 
That binihi an irmocent life, and from its blooil 
And 'Harrow w'orks out joy, 

are dwelt upon and iuterw'ovcn with the myth. Andromeda datei 
her iusiglit into the real meaning of her lii'e and deeds ftora th< 
time when tho eternal calm of the tomb was hroketi for a brie, 


space by 


One wfio was divine 

Not ns our gods, joyous and breathing strength 
And careless life, but crowned with a new crown 
Of Buftbring. 


In glancing at some of tho other tenanta of Hades who am mad 
to flgiU99 in this poem, we must be content just to mentidn tb 
touching presentment of I/oocoon and his sons, a group inteaepkote 
into new life by intensely natural treatment, ana to on pfine ouu 
sdveB to the pdriraitures of Helen and HeraeleS, chi ktter ic 
wrought in the myth ofDrianeiza. Tho author to endeavoore 


* Ths Kpie of Hadtt, By the Author of ** Songs of Two Worlds. 
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to give coD6i»tene.j to the rStdlo of the reblaUees- beauty, whi^ was 
the Hell of mm and illeets and shipts'’ and to win for her 
yoiidf^V ooudonation, ob well ag that of Menelaus hnd the TrojwL 
i MerK. Ilis cliiu to her iickle fraiLaees, her quick wearying of the 
coui t and love which it iB Jicr curse to inspire, and 

A weary lof»k ne otlier than the gaze 
Whicli ofttiiiiea oa the rapid chariut whirls, 

And (ifttinicH by thA glaring midnigltl strctihs 
Gleams irut »ml ehill'* out lluMight - 

ie tho Sffcrot of a slM'pUt'rd til's t-lovc ‘‘ in a little lawtllock'd bay, 
whose hanks 8h»ped gently downward to tho yell«)w siiml,*' on 
whom wow expended her Jirst^-friiits of p:ission, and after whom 
Theseus, Menelaus^ ^ and Pirns, weii) only many Hiiccessivo 
jiastiiiiris, fraught wjth. Into and ruin to nation.^. Ixtoking back 
Upon thi^ §bohe ot her loves young dr#*am, her s'lddoned spirit 
quickons'^to enlhusiusm, and she Ibmlly ttska — 

I Brruk llit'v Iheri still, 

■.Those oaurt* <*irch‘s un a golden shoro ? 

1 » there a spot upwu ihu nldvr t'lirth 

Wherv spite of ull. grny wisdom and now gods, 

Vouug lovors dieaiij withni oiu-li aims 

Silent, by shadowy giovi', or hunlit va ? • 

The key to tho wliolo aftur-careor la funiiaht-d in tho following 
lines: — 

Love like a dower. 

Love springing tip <(»•} tall in a yming licait, 

'I'hc grmvlh ol* intirniiig. Lifers too -.eoivliing sun 
Hud wither'd hntg ere noon. Lo\c like a llaine 
On liiA own uUar offtMing up my heart 
iJad burnt my bidiig to ashes. 

Homombmnoes of IhpCirmdt chiefs of divers dates, t»f thoiiilao Paris 
iind tho nnblop Hector, of tho sack of Troy, the death of l*riam, the 
carrying-houio to tfrooco, the Rhodian episode, and her tiito after 
others rcignefl at Spai'ta in plocti of MeoclauA, ai*o inwoven in 
the tale with eonsidorable dexterity, and the *•' fairest woman 
of the poet's drt»iru ’’ attributes her es(*.apadcs to tho gods having 
marred “ her life wiiii too iimrh bonuty.” 

A key is also found for the tale of ITemch s and Ida tragic 
death, worked out, by tho way, with much force ia Mr. Warrens 
Pidloctotes- Our poet s<‘trt in proiuioenco the weak side of the 
hero, as plGiMliiig excuse for the ofton-lelt helpaiato’s jewloiisj. lu 
Ih© coui*?© of a lew piigtja w« roc<^gnize scenes tird thoiighta bor- 
rowed from tho Trat'kinUc^ though tho loan is skilfnl and 
Ic^timate. Hut the of tho wholo triig*’'ly as it is hero 
epitomized is Deiunoira's description of her hero, uk 

Mighty in w«r, mighty in love; now licnt 
To mure ili.in litunan (ohIvh, now Upp'd in ease, 

Now sulfcring, now enjoyuig; 

or, fta ITeraoles's own intorprolation of his life puls it: — 


• . 'i . -r?;: , ;::: ■: i zir: rii;,' i/; ■jr.urauo^'Uifi'if. i r ' if c. 

earth, to hear the mufio of inen^a Bmeokeaid 
in love.” H©r oarth-dmam ettda in dHienehaatimen&Md we 
perinittedin the sequel uf the poem to stviain ouv qyee efteh her 
as she slips beneath green waves, and we 

Can see no more the anowy arm 
And pearl-white stwaldori) ghkadng urid the ftnim. * 

The story is pivttily told, and the chief drawback to Mr. Ashe's 
|K)etry is a little manuerism, such as the tacking of the initial 
“ n,‘* which we find in “ akin ” or ** afloat/' to any number 
of w'onl^. Wo count three in iis many pages, arolV' “ oroar/’ 
and “aglow," and we doubt whether Ino number might not 
hi' muHiplicd by a closor mirvcy. Another poem, called “ Aceds/^ 
is indebted somewhat to classical fancit 3 d; and yet another, 
culled “A New Alexin/’ whicii is graceful and tender, though 
the topic is, wc cannot help tUlnldng, of doubtful taslo. Truer, 
and njoro to our laucy, is a bhinlt-verse presoutineut of CleohU 
and Dito^ from the account of them in HorodoUis (p. 85-7)* 
Hut it would be wrong to leave oiu* readers under the impre^ 
sion tliat the author of So 7 iffs Now mid Tfim at aU contines 
liiiuhelf to classic themes, lie is thr from unsuccessful in modem 
love songs; he n.'conls piissing thoughts and memories in short 
pieces that uii* son nets in all but form. Still wo like best tho lyrics 
which lelld talc of his tirst love amongst the muses; and in closing 
onr noccssarily brief notice of his new volume wo shall rccom- 
lULMid it to the rondor by quoliiog his “ May Day (p. 57) 

O day, diviun as lave or droAUia! 

'i'iiu Hi^ard Huu 

Wcirkn siicli eiichuntiiient with i\is boaiuit, 

As would h.ive won 
Tho heart of PJuto t.o net free, 

\or snateb to Hell, 

Qere8*A tkir chihl, IVrsopbone, 

111 Knn i’a dell. 


O spItMidid iia-fUiug of I1U ! 

Tlio Loclcd of gold ! 

O rov^'lrv of youth, that lies 
Koiiiid brows, ah old 

As death the pliant (un. as the glow 
Of dawn dow-poarled ; 

As lime, ns pa«.sion, Uie woe 
That golU ihc world! 

0 day, divtue as lovi* or drenma I 
TIlc lulls uru glad 1 

1 henr the laugliUu’ ot the ^trpalu^ 
Ot Oread, 

And ha m ! f> day I a Danao 
'fa this gold shuwi-r. 

The Cii.th burns lilie a rune for thee, 
A virgin riower. 


1 liu\f livrd 

As hf» livfM who tlui.ugli purilotiH jnitli.. must p.va 
And lil^^-luna: trinl^. .•■tiiviiig t« kooji down 
The devil within him ; Uu'h of tuo nuudi .str. ngth, 

Aud hl'itli, and vnciUMi'* days ; 1 ;n didifult b'll, 

LalMnii* niduii'd, and liurd-fou..liL lights \M(h ill. 

Now vampii'dii’d, now trinmphniu, .Mid souuduiK.-, 

Ill intervijN of too long lubuur, (indiiig 
JJih n.itiu’i' grown too for liiiii, falls [M'aue 

Awiiile. u hciplc.'sj prey, liicu one*; ag iin 
iri'>»:s :iud spurns his t’luiiu«i, and furi::^ anew 
Along the perijoiu paths. 

“ Qun &eiiiel iiiilml.a rcctmB sorvabit odoreni Tr-sta din." It in 
.satisfactory to lin«l Mr. Ashe, like llm writer with whuni wc Inivo 
coupled him, drinking still at tho old sourcefl, aud displaying in his 
verse a kindred spirit aud lliivour, il«, loo, lays himself out rather 
to catch the .spirit of rlnsKic models .and to ovpaiul hints from 
anciont epics, sm'h as tho“tiift of or ilic promise maile by 

ihiiL godito to vEx)lus on condition of bU “ listening to her hard 
behest " about the ships of vKneas, We nveiiUioduco«l to Deiopeia, 
IhiKoatof HenV.s altmidaut nymphs, awaiting her declined bride- 
groom “ ou tho windy top of old Relorus,” and tho picture and 
Boliloquy are erj^ually classical. At first tho nymph heinoans tho 
lot that has witUdiMwn her from tho spleiulonrs and glories of 
Olympus, now cxelnngcd tor the contemplation uf her bride- 
groom’s 

Stormy isles, 

Gotit-Auiding Li[iani with hcarl uf lire, 

Did} me, Lricuuii, and the roNt. 

Dai anon tho calming down of tboelomonts is made to synchronize 
with her lord's coming. The waking up of tho maiden, whose eyes 
htul closed in lear and terror — 


whea lUv diz/y whirl 

i0f windswept motion numbed hor brain to sioop— 


to a morning of hope and cuntuntmont, is very pretty : — 


Gradually 

A senss of thiiv^ grow out of troiihlod dreams ; 

And fiho was lying on »ofi hushlo 
The greiM) marge of a fouutaln ; but (he .sun, 

Briglit on it, shod stray beams on heir, 

PVr sha^lti oi, grucuful pupbiiw hung o'arUeatl, 

IVhoMU Icuvvft the hrta»e show'd silver, t winkling, mode 
A p&cadntifc pattering sound, like samm4',r r:iin. 

Two swiMiiib, whltah took tlieir sourcoji from (he fount, 
Ikai naar^MtWtiiig.instay-euIoured tiowefn. 


Another like ekeich. entitled Plsamaiho,'’ takes its warrant 
from a hint in Oalul«u.*4*B Nuptials of Poleiis iind Thetis ( 1 x 1 ^ 
1 1-8), and follows tho ibrtunes atapay Neioid.whci Rkii 14 
Miirioiii of roQumlic poetry, tho hanuta c 


\ rioAULs or the pacific.* 

I ET no one in search uf information veg-arding pearls and 
pearl ti&liing (urn to Mr. Hoddam-VVJielhtun’fl inigos/ The 
; rilUtciiilive title wJiich hc^ has prefixed to them has no reterence to 
real gems, but is on example of ono of those devices to which 
bookmoltors have rocourso who are niioasily conscious that th^ 
literary wares sUind in newl of some ud von tiiiousalluf emeu t. "Why 
Mr. Jloddam-Wlielham could not have contented himaelf with 
plain title wo cannot luidemtaad. His hook is an account of 
travcle in the ilawaiiau, Samoan, and Fijian islands. A title which 
should say so simply would prove quite as tuldng, we shoidd think, 
a» ono which admits of a dimble interpTetatiou. But then it might 
siieni U) lack ingenuity, and accordingly it was rmeoted in fitvour 
of a graTidi(.>se but meaningless jingh) of words. Moreover, on what 
gromids the islands above mentioned are dubbed pearls of the 
l^icilie ia not at ail clear, unless it be that the tigurative epithet 
is supposed to be poetical. But even in poetry we expeoi 
cpitUeta to l)e eaitabli). When tlie &$paaiarda honattully 

styled Cuba the Pearl of the Antilles, they wm so far justiflea 
tluit tho islimd is beyond all doubt thte lavgeiit, rioMt, and 
most beautiful in the West Indies. But the superkHnty of the 
three groups visited by Mr. Boddam-Whethaiu over (dl othm in 
the Pacitic Oirean is au assumption ibr which there ia no wicrant; 
Wont of tosto and literary juagnient are not displayed ia the 6eleo»* 
tiun uf the title alouo, but constantly reappear, fhoogh moat 
glaringly at tbo beginning of the book. Nor are the merita of the 
author such os make ua readily forget hia defects. Mr. Ifoddam* 
Whetham encountered no stirring adventurea, and saw HtUe out of 
the beaten track ; hia descriptive powers, too, do not him 

to throw the chiunu of novelty over on ofb^ld tale. Still the 
islands which he visited lie so iar out of the course of all but a fhw 

a iish tourists that his narrative may for some people not be 
out a certain interest. 

When Mr. Boddam-Whetham zoaohed Bcmokltt,. be. flaunA tbe« 
llawaiiansinaUtheexdteiimntoifdmostimportaiiteoQteBted^ 
Than>yallineoftneKantelMnMihashadbiieoaieectRietin i8y0|aiid 
the sucoesBcir who had tben been olKMMHa to Utimd a near maslQr 
had also died childleseand without namia^ an. hoir. It dMoleeS 
thenrlbre upon the Legislatiire of the kmodom to eloot a aew 
sovereign. It speaks muelt for. poUttoat prmeoft wnHkt bf w 
people who wove nahed savagos at the rime ^ 
vma, thatadisimtedaueoesrion to no 

turbanoe of any^ Irind outsido the Tbe 

^ rmrk. 1^ rie i'orijifr. Wf. MOmmMgmmrn 
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OMmd^m ^lM aedoOi^^ nii^t be witneaM a 

fbw yeme^t^ea the eecaslon of a ParUameatary electloa ib a 
thiwMe ootmtvv towa beve at heme ; while in the mt of the 
kingdom the dioice of the Logiaktuie Beenie to have been at onea 
aequieBced in. There were two candidates for the throne. Queen 
I' /Emma^ whose vhnt to this country some years ago may be remem* 
bered) was the popular favourite^ at leaflt in Honolulu. She 
was the widow of Kamehamaha IV,/ a former king, and waa 
gnmddauffhter of an Englishman who married tbo daughter or a 
native chief- Her competitor waa a luitive chiof. It would s^in, 
if the scandfd of lionotulu is to be trusted^ that the Hawaiinns 
have made progress in ^e less desirable practic<^a of repre- 
sentative government, as well as in obedience to the deci- 
sion of the constituted authorities. For the mmnbers of the 
l^islatiure are accusod of having taken bribes. The Ministry 
then in o^oe desired the election of Kalakaua, the rival of Q.u<*en 
Emina, and they carried their point. If Mr. Boddaiu-Wh<!tbam 
correctly understands the worldng of the Hawaiian Constitution, 
there were at the time two Legislatures in cxisUmce. The term 
of that elected in 1872 had not come to a close, while the term of 
t^t elected in 1874 had not begun. It would scein thereforo that 
it was the old Lof^aturo which ought to have nsKemblcd to choose 
anew sovereign. But, as a matter of fact, it wa.s that of 1874 
which came together. Of course. Queen Knnna’s partisans ac- 
ensod the Ministry of having summoned this body for its own 
purposes. As the election of a King, oven in the houth Seas, is 
not an everyday occiirronco, our readers may desire to have tlic 
description of tbe scene before them : — 

The Legislative Hnll was on the Docoud stor}’ of tlie bull* tint;, and on 
entering wo found (hrce'^fiuarLers of it oceupfod by Ibc Assi-rnbiy, Llic re- 
maining quarter overflowing with anxiou.'s f'p<'fitau>r.s whiles e/ul browns. 
The desks of the noblra and representatives were arranged in a .seiui-firclc 
around that portion of the hnll aesignod to them, tlie opner part inrlng 
occupied by ttie throne, draped in black, and tbe dale of the Pn>aidciit. ( 3 n 
the light of tbe daia were, tlie seati n^served for the AlinUtcrs, C^nsidur 
n*pr«scntativoa, Ac. The roll of the nobles and rcprescntativcft was <udled 
at twelve o’clock precisely, and nil responded cx<‘epi one nicmber, who wua 
absent lYoni the country, there being thirty-four r» prcscntslivcs und 
eleven nobles. . . After the Vrime Minister hud read tbe inmounceincnt 
of the death of Luruililo, the balloting for his succe.’iMor corninenced ; Kala- 
Icana, who hud occupied liia seat among Iho noblea, having previously left 
the hall. The whole proecodings were carrit,-!! on both in KtiglUh and 
Hawaiian, and in a mo^t orderly and parliaincuUry inanner; but the 
sliouting and cbcerbig wbicli wore heard going on oiitsidn lu^tokcncd that 
those who were lioldlng fi>rth to tho mob in<liilged in 11 itioro fiery and in- 
ilammatory’ mode of address tbun waa con.sidorcd proper m the Hall of 
Assembly. Tho result of the ballot was the di<iction of Kalakitim by a vote 
of thirty nine to six lor Quet'n Kmma. 

A Oommitte© was at once appointed to wait upon the newly-ebosen 
King to announce to him bis election to the throne. Bui no sooner 
bad theOommittee iaatied from the building Uuiu it wos nsRailcd by 
tbo mob, tlie oarriago in which its muiubers iiad sealed themselves 
was speedily wrecked, and tho members were dragged out and 
aoverety beaten. It was with ditHcuity that they regained the 
shelter of tbe Oourt-bouse. The Ministers hud made no pi^ipura- 
tions to quell a riot, possibly bpcmise tliey knew tho native lorrcs 
could not bo dimended upon, and shrank from suing for 
protection from tho foreign (lousuls. The mob soon learnt 
that it was master of the situation, and proewded to break 
open tho doors, to raTisack the building, and to maltreat 
the representatives. Eventually, however, a party of xnaiines 
from a British and «n American man-of-wtir in the harlxiur 
iBStored order. During the rotnainder of Mr. Ifoddam- 
Whethain's stay in King Kalaknua’a dominions, he encountered 
no adventure equally exciting. He saw the bula-huto, u 
native dance not unlike that of the Nautch girls of India ; 
and of course ho visited all the sights of the i^aud, especisdly 
the volcanoes, extinct and sleeping. But in his descriptions there 
is nothing striking or novel. Or the natives ho brought away a 
kindly opinion, having found them uniformly courteous and obliging. 
But Itiey are slowly tlying out, Th(W pass their time chictly in 
amusement, working as little as possible. Trade at tho time of 
bis vifdt was stagnant, the cotton industry was depressed, and 
tilnogether the futote proi^ts weie not bright. 

Tno next group visited was the Bamoan.' The nooplo are still 
in the naked eavage state. The men rnttoo almost the entire body, 
SD timt at a distance they appear to be dressed in bhie •, and they 
Itre as fond of idleness as the Hawaiiana. But they are bno, 
stHlvnurt, and well built. Their diiefs are eepecially fine-looking 
and tidliund they wield almost onliniited autbotity over tbeir 
tribemen. They have o dialect of their own, imd a iaige nnmbor 
of wmds need only hi applkalion to them. The Samoans 
are Asseribed as gentle in disposUion iuid easily managed. A con- 
ahlnrable number of Ettropeans have settled among thmn, and 
^ mEnretoe great influenee. They have introduced cotton-planting, 
whbdi hm hoe proved a >jproflt«blo iodustiy. And the islands 
wnsthe'centree of u briidt trade. It is a remaiiicablo proof of tho 
rnttiofilto aiid conmaertdM aptiitade devriemed hj ^ piescnt 
genom^n of Germans that alittost the 'whole canyiiig trade of 
these eegim inn passed German bands. It was inn Gmiau 
Mdfing WMiel that Mr. Boddam-Whetham made theiroyage from 
to Afda, the chief tovm in 1he damoan group, and 
..... — *- ..A.-, ^ Ma visit the baibbirr of Aj^a was ^wded 

If, 'uwi.y ■OBS ‘vuBsd. bcMed the -Unioii Ihick. Hut, 
althoi^’ etaanieMh emiad «a inlRdi laoto IMMAag Atm in 
Bhmoim'Mlahd^ ^s great draw* 

bask, that the dltoata is very tiyhw^b^iw'bdth hot and moist, 
the laMt the 


utmost Umit Mr, Boddam-Wbeliam’e travela Ho* sirqMjJy 
approves of tbe. policy of atmexidi&ou,igid is safignishdii w papeo 
tations of the benefits that will accrue from it. Bat we aw eyii dt 
follow him ill hie history of the quarrels between the wMte dhfcuois 
and tbe Ministry of the native King, which preceded sttBOXn^ 
tion, and render it necessary. Tho scenery of the islands hO 
describes as very fine, and their resources great. But eottpx^, 
planting there, aa in the Hawaiian group, has proved a failure, and 
IS being superseded by sugar-growuig. Tim Fijians are described 
as powerful and well made, but, Ukirtbe natives of tbe preceding 
poups, they are indisposed to work, Oonsequently the plaiitation 
nnuoa are mostly brongiit from other islands, In the interior of 
islands, the trib^, as we have all heard, ore mim-eiitifjg savagM. 
And Mr. Ik>ddam-\Vhclham quotes in full the report or a 
nalivo of r.ink, who hod been sent on a mission to one of these 
cannibal tribes, of his oxptirioncos amongst them, which gives 
a very vivid impresaion of the savagery Of these inteieatbm 
fellow-subjects of ours. Since annexatirm the hiU-tribe chieai 
have been ][)ersiiaded to acknowledge British autbori^. ft 
is to be hoped the acknowledgment is not merely formal. 
On the hea-coiiats the people are orderly and have embraced 
Oliristiauity ; but tin anecdote told by Sir. Boddom-Wbetham 
(though, we are afraid, not a new one) suggests doubts sS to 
tho reality of the conversion as well as conrerning tho wisdom 
of the uiissionBries. One of the chiofa, wo ore told, asked to bo 
baptised, but was refused on tbe ground that he had a number pf 
wives. Ho went away with a very dejected countenai^, but 
some time aftorwcird&i rotiiruod, and joylully told tbe missionary 
that iio hud gut over tho wife ditliculty. Tbe good cleigrntan was 
profoundly pleiiMt>d by the proof thus given him of the duaffl 
sincerity, and bestow ed many encomiums upon his convert. At 
last, however, bo botliought himself to inquire how tho convert 
liud dispof*t>d of his surplus wives. I have eaten them/’ waa tho 
triumphant ri'ply. 


THK BEMOCKACY.* 

T he author of 7 'he Domocracy has chosen a motive which 1 ^ 
been pretty frequently used in poetry, but is rather Vim 
common in prose tieliuu. lie tells tbe story of a man of ability 
and character, almost of genius, who, rising from the lowest cloiM; 
and animated by a paHv^iouate devotion to tbo cause of the peo^, 
ultimately yiclclH to tho seductions of the world, for^^ts hie aepm- 
tions, and with thorn loses everything that gave him unportance And 
interest. It is obvious that "success in the conduct of a plot ao 
ambitions ns this onunot Ixi obtained without an unusual know- 
ledge of the extrumos of society. If the tale is to have any lealitT 
at ml, tho gnttms and tho gilded saloons must be described with 
much more tact and sympathy than are commonly given to 
novelists. Tact and svm{Uitl)y are not wanting to the author 
of T/te JJ^nwerwiyf but. ho has not got them in sufBcient measure 
to avoid an air of ujn*raiily, which is the chief fiuxlt of a very 
curofiil, and in many ve.'^pecla very praiseworUiy. story. 

iioaides the general dithruliy ol wdiich we nave spoken, there 
is another to be overcome, in the delineation of the charaotM: o{ 
the hero. If ho is to be made more interesting than the suecesefnl 
or unsucceesful agitator of everyday life, he must have a somewhat 
refined cast of talent, developed out of rather cxtraordmoiy chr- 
cumstancAfS. ^Ir. Kingsley, in a novel which IVm J)enioerm.ym tmtn 
places resembles, made liis Alton Ltjcke a pout. Poets, of couzee, 
can go every whoi'o, and iheir native seusibilily is fine enough for 
anything. It has proved more' dillicult to bring Paul Netheraole, 
the hero of The I)vniocracyf within range of the temptations that 
were too much for tho Kepublican virtue of Alton Lo(^. Tho 
writer has been obliged to bridge over tho gulf ^twoen. Oleiken- 
well Green and Grosvenor Sqiuire in a rough-and-rea^ way. On 
the other hand, there is much ingenuity in tho developmcAt of 
Paul Netborsolee character out of surroundingB and onUMiedeilts 
carefully disposed so »» to produce an interesting irreconcilable ” 
of good taste and not unfrautlo manners. Eveiythkig is so ar- 
ranged As to beget in him a mnd of personal grudge against society, 
property, and authority, and, at tbe same time, a distrust of tnero 
vulgar fiuiaticisin and "the rhetoric of Trafalgar Square. 

Paul IKethersoic was the son of a small tiWesman who dis- 
played in humble life qualities which, hud he only be^ a king, 
would have endeared him to Mr. Carlyle. Lucius mthenole wm 
a miser, not absolutely from love of money in itself) but bmuee 
he had his eye on an em'-roceding future of ease and respeotabb 
good-fellowship. He waa a fierce martinet in the matter of neat- 
ness, perpetually flicking particles of dust olT his fornitiire, and 
arranging chairs and tables with mathematical pracision. 
the rare occasions on which he was false to avarice the passion for 
domestic symmetry had led him astray.” To the voracitv'^ and 
"thrift” thus indicated in his pleasing cbametHr. Mr, Xaiciuii 
^etherBolo added a violent and doa^eroos temper. Not very lonir 
after his marriage he hod driven his wifoond her inflmt lim 
from his house, and when the story opens he was Uvi^ 
bis elder eon Peter. Peter was a genius in hisraray,^* At ten he 
announced a discovery to his father— ho’w to soelo add 

Mve a quarter of an ounce.” In spiteof Pcter’exwiJCiiilquaJitios 
I^us wos Witoinff to think it wjmM bo lemofeifole'to brimr 
bis wafe -and her boy bock egum, and he vaecaed&wtthotit mu^ 
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difficulty in ffettinjp tboin to,' mit[|rn. Mifi, NetbeJaole had f&ado 
a living while ee]ttrated' iro,ui her huaband by her akiU m 
a divAAnuiker^.and had been aided bv the patronage of a certain 
Lady Ferraor. She had given Paul, now a lad of twelve, the. 
fj'wt education within her reach; ho was head boy of a 
fUasdical and Oommercial Academy which had turned out many 
pupilfl afterwards distinguished in retail trade. When tho young 
scholar and his mother answered the appeal of Lucius and 
went hack to his house, their luisrortuDes began in earnest. There 
was no more education for Paul ; it w'as pri)post!d to make him 
a ]^e in Lady Fermor'a household, and, lUtor rt}aisting ns lojig 
as lie dared, ho ran away from his ferocious father. Paul had only 
lately learned ** (hat tliere were tribes of the Kuglish, and that he 
was one of the lower.” The discovery was mode more hitter by a 
kind of childish passion for Lady Jbennor s daughter Henrietta. 
To bo her servant, and that in buttons, Houined iutulerahle, so be 
fled away on a snowy night, fell asleep on the parapet of W'aterloo 
Bridge, was rescued by a casual pasHer<hy, and lu his company 
nuide the acquaintiuicu of some typical members of the ** Demo- 
cracy.” 

Paul’s jireHerver was a working-man naiued Berdoe, whose object 
and aim in life was to do no manner of work. His delight was in 
converaatiuii and coutemplation of tlic speciHcle of life. Here is 
his statement of tho Oyi'enaic philosophy : — 

Knjoy ! Not lo do timt U tlip tinpurdnitiiblo sin. Tli<* ono thing 1 think 
tbrnhltf is to gro>v old witliout having t'jxwi. For niy pari, cvt>ry dinner 1 
every pi pL* I Mnoke, every pretiv woiii/iii or lino piolure 1 look upon, 
every atraio of swihjI iiiiimc 1 iu'ar, I c*orisid«*r jih oni* m iiMition of plfft4*uro of 
which I have inndo sure. The thing Ih (liencotbrth nnd for ever beyond the 
power of fortune— nothing, not even Oiiiiiipote.nce, can take it away. Mi^^ 
3^nur upiKuruiiity j put it ollj ao many people do tlndr jo\a, to a iiioi*o 
Cfinven lent hCAjitiri, and n tholl^and aixidoiiu may happen. It may inver 
come in your way again, or, if it should, ago iiiuy hav4i hikeu away }our 
ndish for the feSKt of life. 

This clever nunaonse, with its scraps of Scripture misapplied, 
is much more what might he expected from the idloal of *^idlo 
fellows ” than from a speculative workiug-uiaii, liowcvor indolent. 
Berdoe's philosophy is meant to baliinco that of old Nothersolc, 
always putting otf enjoyment, till age has taken away his relish, 
or till it has ceased to be poS8ibl4\ Perhaps tliere is too much of 
this sort of refl(‘ction in 'fhv Dt^wKruct/, and tliero is certainly too 
iniK^h about old Nothersole, who Lakes uu the space that is .sadly 
^ needed at the end of the story, where the inculeuta are crowded 
together wit^ little art. This fault of inappropnutc tone and in- 
congruous language rather spoils the huiuour oi iM tho characters 
drawn trom low life. To take another insLince , when Paul, after 
•onui queer advonturos, gets a place as shopboy to an atludstic and 
Itepublican biKikseller, lie meets a certain iloWspierre Pcgler.” 
Peglor is uieaul to bo the common agitator of (Jlerkeuwell Green. 
JIo is tho author of “ Tho Secret History the Uoyal Faiuillos 
of Europe he Jives in a garret in a court oil Drury Lane, whoro 
Lis furmtui'o iiiiiinly consists of a gin-bottle, a dagger, and a list 
of persona whose heads are to full in the next evolution. Ifo 
doscribes himself to Paul os ** not a man, but a caube. 1 am 'S9. 
I am tlie Ue volution. 1 am the prolebiriat in arms. I ritn derith 
to tyrants— do you mark the word, boy — tyrunlrt.’’ This lii.stian 
is not iucousisleiit wllli the fact that Mr. Pi'ghu' us«.-d to earn 
a supper by taking the 'fury side in Uio discussion forums of 
taprooms. But it does seem iucou.siateiit. with the fact tliat 
Pegler wuh a miiu a g<K)d dt'iil tnisUnl by the promoters of demon- 
strations, and by all the biiiall political poojih^ of tho b«iok. Indeed 
none of them aro very much belter lliaii i'egler, and the pity ol 
tho hero for the dcgritthit ion and wre,rrhe4lne^8 of the proicUu-ial 
is meant to bo cnJiuiiced by tho lad iliiiL he dues nut Jiiid in that 
cbiss any leaders except fuuli.sh faiiiitirs and iuteresied sneaks. 
Paul passed two or throo years with Froro, tlio ttthei.>tic book- 
seller, and with Lis pretty and religious daughter Lucy. Just as 
Berdoe talks too much like an ic^i^thetic e.^aayist, so doi's Lucy 
speak too much in the more serious tone of Mr. Matthew .\ mold’s 
tntKilogical criticisms. She has a vague spiiitual orthodoxy of her 
own, oxpreasod in choice language which she could hardly have 
learned from tho literature in her father’s shop. Her induence 
^uutoracted that of the Peglers and of ! rere ; niid if l^aul Imd 
be6^4i(^posed to buy a dagger and to sneer at Noalis Ark, Imcy 
murdt have brought him back lo common sonao and decency. Tho 
natural result was that she foil in love with him, though tho ex- 
plosion of h^ passion wa.s deferred by circiuusta ncea. 

It chanced that a certain "s well, ” named Gcoi^c Ohilvor, was 
' antioua to see something of the people. HLs pliilanihropy was at 
once ** eixploitod ” by a dirty little politician named W ashington 
Bee. Roe, with Pegler and others, got up a demonalrution ” 
• ^opoB of Nothing in particular, Ohilvor supplying tho funds. 
Thtfro is an auiuMng scene in the Committee-room > 

^ There’s banners," suggested a Committee-man. 

** Mbci^'v Fraternity, oiid Equality 1 ** said Mr. Pogler. 

“ And Free ThougUft” added Frere ; “that *3 worth aU the rest.” 

" Citi^eus,” said Mr. Peglor, glaring m vengeful ly on Froro, and rising 
witli aUr'tbe indteations of a great oraUirlval clfort, ** I have an amendment 
agalfiJit the wunls * And Fi-oo Thought.* I do not oppose them os a sonti- 
raent, but ns an expepsci. It will cost us an extra yard for every banner, 
iwt to spbnk of gold mngo.” 

Xh|'aj/3urd d^bUiuQHimtiop ended in a puny riot Poglor stopped 
. a daoriage, I^dy yormor*% of coarse, and insulted ner daughto^. 
. AlBkjem hit ou the head, and died ; his death-bed scene is very 
'1iw>ae8crihed. Paul went on living in the same house with 
Ltm «nd becoming, more and more convinced that gold iVixige 
attdibaiinefs vould never win the people’s battle. Meanwhile, ms 


father again drove his mother iVom his house, and, not being aUe 
to live on the twopence a day which she eamed by sewing braces, 
she died of starvation. iM^mzing in her d^th, and in his 
wretched old father’s prosperity, an instance and a result of the 
institutions of property and of authority, Paul became a convert to 
socialism. To get knowled^, which ne could not but see w, ^ 
ahsoluiely wanting ainoi^ hie oomiades, ho studied at a wocking- 
man's coUego, where Ohilver happened to be lecturing. The plot 
now moves pretty swiftly. Paul became the friend of Ohilver, ho 
took to litcniture, made money, and occupied himself much in 
deeds of charity. It struck Ohilver that J?aal would bo a good 
man to have in Parliament, and as ho himself was not Ohilver at 
all, but Lord Fernior in flisguise, he easily put his proUg6 in^ a 
lludical pockt!t borough which he haiqiened to possess. Few things, 
in a mild way, can be much more improbable than that a man of 
title, living as a rule in ordinary society, should have kept his iden* 
tity concealed for years fixim the people with whom he associated ; 
but this rather clumsy device is neceawy to bring Paul at once 
iuiu connexion with public life, and witli Ohilver’s, now Fermor’s, 
sister. Lady Henrietta. At first Paul look the House of Oommous 
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the opinion* of the House associated him with working-men’s tea- 
parties and plum-cako. Unluckily, Fermor once asked liis friend to 
his house, where tho tea-party was of a more distinguisheil sort, 
and from that moment it was all over with Paul. He fell hopelessly 
in love with Lady Henrietta, felt much more pain at the thought 
of bis own social awkwardness than of any other social difllcuUy, 
and tried to win Lady Henrietta's heail by learning to ride, 
taking rooms in May Eair, buying a gold latch-key, and toning 
down luH iioliLical opinions. The end of it was that his partisans 
who luid hailed him as the hope of the human race,” hooted him 
oil* the platform, fiady Henrietta, who was entirely indifibront to 
the fascinations of his seat on horseback, and probably ignorant of 
the existence of hia gold latch-key, reject^id him when he had the 
audacity to propose to her. From tho day of her marriage to 
another Paul was no more Hoen, not at least by Lucy, who had 
sIiowimI him with extreme plainncHs that she loved him, nor by his 
father, nor by Berdoe, who became a parish boadle, and contem- 
plated existence from the serene and lofty height of that office. 
riteem siufima tenent. 

There is something inartistic in Paul’s disappearance, like a 
burst bubble on tho wttti)rs of life.” Probably we iiro meant to 
suppose that he committed suicide, which would have boon a 
natural hirmiuation to his infatuated folly about Lady Henrietta. 
But tlie whole of tho conclusion of the story, with Paul’s wonder- 
fully sudden htpso from virtuo into second-rate dandyism, is rather 
hurried and unnatural. If the chnngo had been confined to his 
opinions, it would Only have been usual ; but Paul has not been 
represented as a vulgar nature likely to be fascinated by ** dreasing- 
gowns cut and finished with almost as much nicety ns a walking 
coat. *’ A Itoget he r, there is a wan t of distinctness in the conception 
of Paul, ill spile of all the trouble that has bwem lavished on him, 
Hiul there i.s a wiint of proportion in tho various imrts of 77/e 
Ihuwmwif. An impression of melancholy is left, on the wb<»le, 
nml there is too much questioning of life. In spite of these 
blcmifihes, however, it w quite in a dilferont cIas.** from the 
ordiiitiry stories of the day. The Demovracy has ph'iity oi 
humuroufe scenes which are amusing enough, and would bo even 
more so if tuie could bo sure that they were true to life in Clerken- 
well as well as in tho House of Coniiiions. The reader is tempted 
perliaps to wish that tlie book bad been recast before publication, 
but he feels justified in hoping for satisfactory later work from the 
author. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

fT^H Fi centenary of American independence has called forth 
•A. a review of some of the most remarkable aspects, past and 
present, of American social and political life, from the |ien of an 
intelligent foreign resident of long standing. Herr Kapp *, already 
favourably known as the author of a work on tho employment of 
(lermaii mercenarios in America during the colonial ccmgexioil with 
England, has brought together some of the results of tnit Aniorican 
experience in two good-sized volumes. Most of these essays, in- 
deed, l^ve appeared before, but they wore well worth collection. A 
considerable part of the book relates to a subject on which a German 
emigrant should bo qualified to speak with especial authority — 
namely, the character of the immigration from Germany and the cir- 
cumstances under which it takes place. The author sensibly dis- 
suades his countrymen from entertaining any expectation of the 
permanence of German nalinnaUty in A inerica, ^r of the ulti- 
mate constitution of a Ilepublic jparcefied out among English, Irisbj 
Germans, and Americans, as Switzerland is shar^ by (german, 
French, and Italian Swiss. The circumstances are totally dissimilar, 
and tho utmost that can be expected is that the Gorman element may 
exert iin appreciable influence on the national character. A large 
part of the essay is occupied vrith exposing the influuous frauds 
practised upon the immi^^ts, including details of the particular 
hardsbips and misadventures of oertaiii vessels. iTbsre is also a 
very interesting account of the early struggles of the now flourish* 

* AueunaiAtr Amerika, ThaUaekth iesd JEErili^at’iftr ji^lsdrtGh 
Kapp. sBde. flerlin : Springer. London : Adisr ACo. ' ' 
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bg <}«riiiaii oommuttitSs In Westom Tnw; tho '***|§^* 
Cranmm f^liog eoabn out strongly in the tq»ibt; of im 
oonespondenoe auring' the Civil War* The Germans, it will be i 9 ^ 
membured, were far more uncompromising opponents of slavery 
from an absfraot point of view than the native Americans ; end 
accordingly Herr Enpp has scant patience vrith the prud^t 
hesitations of fresideDt lilncoln, and does not enter at all into the 
fe(tiing of American statesmen that the question was one to be 
consi&red in the light of its bearing on the preservation of 
the Union. Though living in the midst of Americana, ho 
appears to have been as little able to appreciate the intense 
determination of the people os the majority of observom at 
a distance, and hence he is full of doubts, misgivings, and 
mistrusts which are shown by the event to have been wholly 
gratuitous. It is also significant to find him so influenced by 
national feeling as to prefer the incompetent Sigel to General 
Howard, who was regaroed by Sherman as one of his ablest oificers. 
With all these drawbacks, the letters are a lively record of the 
impressions of a thooghiiul mind, placed at the centre of stirring 
events. An historiou sketch of the slavery conflict preceding the 
Civil War, and a sound exposition of the Monroe doctrine 
originally promulgated, are also among the more valuable consti- 
tuents of these volumes. The Monroe doctrine, it is not always 
recollected, was elicited by the prooeedi^s of the Holy Alliance 
on the continent of Europe, and was orimnally designed to obstruct 
any forcible interference in the contest between Spain and her re- 
volted colonies. The more questionable denial of the right of a 
European Power to acquire territory on the American continent is 
believed to have been interpolated into the original draft by the 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adame. 

HeiT uonstontin Kfissler * is a very wordy writer, whoso hand- 
some and substantial volume may be described as imposing in 
more senses than one. Any interest attaching to it arises from 
the author's honest belief in the Prussian State Church, not ns a 
Church, but as a State Church. lie disapproves most particularly 
of Strauss, Schopenhauer, and id genua omne on the one bond ; 
he has so little alfection for the Romish Church, on the other, as to 
hint, not obscurely, that the time will sooner or later arrive wlion 
it will have to he persecuted out of cxisteuco; hut he meuis 
somehow to have attained the conviction that nothing more is re- 
quired than “ the centralization of religion ” as a department of 
State for the edification of the nation, the education of youth, and 
the reformation of manners. Starting from the basis of the most 
extreme Eitistiaiiism, he has reached nearly the same practical 
conclusions as those devdoped in Mr. Gladstone's early work on 
Church and State from the contrary point of view. 

Count Baudissin’s contribution to the history of Semitic reli- 
gion t are acceptable reviews of the present state of our knowledge 
on a Bubieci which is as yet very obscure from the poverty of material. 
It is indeed a question how soon the influx of information from 
Assyrian sources may render this observation inapplicable: at 
present, however, it is diificult to get much beyond the particular 
of the plytheistic phases of Seroitism incidentally imparted in 
the Scriptures. The clearness and copiousness of Count Buudiasin's 
dissertation on the only strictly Biblical subject treated in his 
volume contrast forcibly with the inevitably meagre and specula- 
tive character of the remainder of his essays. This disquisition 
treats of the conception of tho heathen divinities entertained in 
the Old Testament, very carefully, and with a groat afiluence of 

S uotation, tracing the progress from the original coucoption of 
^ese deities as national tutelary genii endowed with an actual 
aphere of authority, to their subsequent subordination to Jehovah, 
and their ultimate resolution into more figments of tho ima- 
gination. Count Baudissin's views as a Biblical critic are 
moderate and conservative; hd does not believe in tho original 
identity of the Jewish Deity with any local Semitic 
divinity. A portion of his essay is devoted to an examination 
of l^e traces in the Old Testament Scriptures of the later view by 
which a.Bubstantial existence was accorded to tho gods of the 
heatiien, while they were at the same time remrded as evil spirits. 
Other essays discoss kindred topics, such as the traces of serpontr 
worship among the Semites, which Count Baudissin regards os 
purely indigenous, and tho origin of the Sibylline and GnoBtic 
sacred name lao, which he considers as undoubtedly identical with 
the Hebrew Jehovah. Another investigation of great interest dis- 
muaefiMe genuineness of the fragments of Saneboniathon's rboe- 
nidan mstory, professedly preserved by Philo of Byblus. Count 
Baudissm doss not believe in their authenticity, and considers that 
they were probably fkluricated by Philo himself, or some other 
advocate of tho Euhemeristlc tiieory of mythology which they ex- 
press. but to which a gonuhio Phoenician document would have 
allied no countenance. A second volume is aunounced as in 
prwparation. 

fAlbrecht Weber's loetures on the literary history of India reap- 
pear in a second edition with the addition of so many notes and 
comments as to render them almost a now work.}; The extremely 
uQSetCUid condition of moat Indian lUeisxy problems nooesritates 
frequent modiflimtlon eiitbw in the maintenance of the writerb own 
views or in his attitude towards the opinions of others, while his 
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ly honesty to feafS^ no 

m thbtoti|b^aad Intjripid truth^ 
ipd the authorb intelWetaM 
simple, straightforward. Imt at the deune 
character of ais exposition. The lectures are 
general view of the literary history of India fkoifi . 

Vedas, including of necessity the religious devetopment ol 13 ^. 
Indian mind, and to some extent the st^tific also, v 'The gdnei^ 
tendency of nis criticism is to bring down tbo dates of the masfdr^ , 
pieces of Indian literature. The great epics, ho thinks^ may have 
been written about the eommencenient of the Ohristlan era: 
Kalidasa may have flourished about the fourth century, aaa 
Bbavabhuti as late as the seventh or eighth. He pointis out the 
influence of the Greeks on Indian astronomy, ana siispocto that 
tho author of the llamayana may have been acquainted with the 
Iliad. 

A curious and learned essay by F. Kittel * discusses a sub* 
ordinate point of Indian mythology, tho origin of the veneration • 
of tho Linga as a religious symbol, principitily in the woiqhip^of 
Siva. The practice is usually suppoM to have been adoptea ^by 
the Aryan conquerors from the indigenous population. Herr 
Kittel, however, luaintaiDS the contrary view, and seems to assign 
strong reasons for his opinion. 

Dr. Gilow's essay t on the relation of Greek pbilosoj^y to the 
national religion insists forcibly on tho peculiarities which tenM 
to mitigate the conflict between tradition and the apirit of inquiiy, 
more particularly the indefinite condition of dogma among the 
Greeks, and the absence of a hieiarcbical caste and a body of sacred 
writings. Ho then proceeds to investigate the opinions of the 
philosophers prior to riocrates, classifying them according to their 
relation to the popular creed. 

A work on the philosophy of the present epoch, by KarlGdiir 
the biographer of Feuerbach, ought to have been intoresting, its 
professed design being to trace the progress of speculation from the 
culininating point of Feuerbach's philosophical activity, some thirty 
years since, to this day, thus including tho rise of the pessimisjdc 
systems of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, and the develtmmeht 
of Helen tifle materialism. Unfortunately, aitUough Herr Grun's 
iangiiugo is nut ill adapted to serve as tho vehicle of thought, the 
thought itself is usually imperfectly conceived in his own niii^, 
fuid the course of his reasoning is impeded by all manner of sallies 
and digressions. Ho is more felicitous in citing the ideas of others, 
which fortunately constitute a largo portion of the substance of 
his book. 

The Munich Library $ possesses twenty-four detached leaves 
taken from tho covers of MSS. formerly in the Freising Library, 
and containing fragments of the Itala or primitive Latin version 
of tho Epistles of St. Paul and St. John. The latter is particularly 
intemsting from containing the verso of the Three Heavenly Wit- 
iiossos, the MS. being apparently of the seventh century. The frag- 
ments have been very carefully edited by Herr Zflegler, with a 
photographic facsimile. 

Tho Masora ||, Professor FrensdorfT remarks, has^ been gpfttly 
employed in the correction of the Hebrew text of the Old xestii^ 
ment, but has virtually been only once' edited itself, subsequent 
editions being only repetitions of the editw princej>§ of 1525. 
It is his ambition to produce a new and thoroughly critical edition, 
to which the present volume, containing the references of tho 
Masora arranged in alphabetical order, and thus forming a Maso- 
retic dictionary, is designed as a precuisor. 

Dr. A. Stadler^ remarks that philosophical controversuilists in 
Germany are more and more grouping themselves around Kant, to 
the neglect of those succossois who wore at one lime thought to 
have advanced beyond him. He has accordingly endeavouim to 

{ provide a concise exposition of Kant's doctrine of the Pure 
loasuD, lest the actual teaching of tlie philosopher should be loat 
sight of amid the various glosses of his commentaiora, of Wluch 
be seems to think there is some. danger. 

K. G. Andersen’s ** essay on Germon etyibology explains a great 
number of familiar terms, and contains a number of amusing 
examples of corruptions arising from misunderstandinga and . in- 
accurate pronunciations, which have given rise to fhlse and misr 
leading etymologies in their turn. . ^ 

F. Beclcer has written an exceedingly interesting mGacmfh. on 
tho employment of the fish as an emblem of Ghrist in .eafly Ohris- 
tian art.tt A great number of exanaples, cn&fly from the Itoman 
catacombs, are brought together, and in many cases illiutrated with 
woodcuts, someof which are extremely carious. The earliest example, 

* Utbtr den Ureprung dea Lingakuttua in Jndien, Von P.' Kittel. 
Mangalore : Minion Depi^toiy. London : Triibner A Co. ^ 
t Utber doe VerMUtniee der Otiechiichen fhihaophen im dlbemaiuan% 
und der VorankraHker im Beaondem, eur Oneehiaehem WkepaHgmm^ Von 
U. Gilow. Oldenburg : Sohultze. liOudoii : Williams & Noigsl^ 

} IHa Fhiloeophia in der Gegenwart. Baaliamua nnd Jdatdimmt. Von 
KarlGrttu. Leipzig: Wigiind. London: Asher A Co. ^ * 

§ JtaktfragmenU der FauHnieehen JBri^ {re. VerMMmtUslit'. voa L. 
Zieglor. Marburg : Eiwert. London : WiUJauis A Norgata ^ . 

I Dia Maaaora Horatisgegebon von 8. FiensJUtilp .ilanhoroci 

Oonon A Risch. J^ndon : Triibner. 
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Ren Boirker thiJika, ie oao in the of Domitiltn, aWtit 

^ke end of the tint ceptnry, bu% here the ejTiibolk charaetefr of 
the xypreaentation hardly seome adeitkaately'xDMc out. Be ohM)rTeh 
thai tho cuij^iiatic cliaracteir gf the aelinoation ivndored h a se^r^t 
which ucQouots for its diauae after the general prevaleme 
^MTOltriatiaeity. 

Iloir Conrad Fiedler’s rules for the appreciation of works of 
appi^ar in the main reducible to one, that the oritic should 
possess as much (esthetic and philosophical culture as be can con- 
pivs to acquire. • 

a Kood idea of Rerr E. Engel’s to bring together the pas- 
aai^ of iiIpPonV joutnaln and letters relating epecilically to himatdff, 
and by iSh arr.ing«*niiiiit of thesu in chronological onlor to fnime n 
vii’fwat, though in luiiuy re»pt»i:ts dof'ective, nil biography. The 
freciuenoy of the cgidistic poet’s refei’ences to hiinwlf insurt's a 
Bumcicuev of uialerial, and, as liux>u always wrote well on the 
Hubjecr that mainly iateiN>Bled him, the literary attractions of the 
volume are very considerable. The wtitik iK>iDt consists in the 
editor's own introduction and notes, which savour far too strongly 
of huro-woiuhip. 

Not more than ibree or four of T.c\«v»ing 8 plavs f have retained 
possession of the feiage, and his Kniojiean ivputulion as a diftuialitti 
IB founded on two <»uly. ll will be ii surprise to most people to 
leara that he leit Inihiud him lU) t'ewej than llfly-four plans for 
dramas, in feome of which the oulliue is to a cont-idcmble extent 
filled up. Ab might be expected, tliese BkeU-he.s inobtly belong to 
An eariy penod ot his career, ero )u* lnui discovered his more 
gcnulth? voeaiion as a critic, Suiue Imvo Ixxin printed befort^, but 
till* whole now luuku tlieir ap)u.*iu'jiuce for the first time in a sepa- 
mte volume, and in a coileciivo form. The most couipleto is a 
comedy on the story of the Ephesian iMntron; the uiust inU*rest- 
iug, jwi'hups, is 11 Imgedy, iuil‘orluii!it4 ly composed iij Alexandrine 
coupioth, on ii couteuibomry “aent, tlie conspiiacy of Samuel Ketizi 
and other citizens oi Iteru \o eltect a revolution In the govoriiment. 
Fragments of irHfjedics on I he slorieB of Codru«», SparUicus, and 
Cleonuirt, aWo porsess much inteiost, and characteristically evince 
Lessing s .sympathy with the antiiiuo .sjiirit of political liberty, 
ami clusrtical lii'e* in general. Turantula is an amusing bur- 
ledoue on the lutli.*iu opera, and is a veiy cmiuus 

biines^ue imloed. The imgmeuU of an intended Fnnst are 
insign idea nl in iom pass, but viouUl havo been very considerable 
but for the lo -s of the greater part of tho MlS. The pi<*ee was uu- 
derliiken in divfu t competition with (ioethe, and would appiirenlly 
havc beeit jm)delled upon the jivecedonts of the old English drama. Jt 
would hnnllv havo added to LejiMmg'aropulHtkjn, if wc may imke 

^ drafts lor aYunlui. or 

tho French. It is intc nuitin.r f borrovvcMl from 

"Ljfe i. « ’• LS tlienv S th« IT' “r n 

to have formed the uroundvii'ni’L’ r n this piece .*«eem8 

inoxpluriusf everv comi.r ViV 7 ^ 

apA<i^Vbw^rZwi,Vt ^rof 
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TURKEY AND THE GREAT POWERS. 

T he refusal of the English Qovernmont to ooncur in the 
resolutions adopted hy the three Imperial Courts ap- 
pears to be definitive and final. Until the nature of tlio 
Berlin proposal is accurately known, it is impossible for non> 
official pohjbioians to judge whether it is compatible with the 
tUed policy of, Engtajid. Mr. Disraeu and Lord Djlusv 
might have merely declined to take an active part in an 
intervention which they might nevertheless have admitted 
to be expedient or justifiable ; but there can now be litlJo 
doubt that their refusal implies a total divergence of policy. 
The English Government is still not willing to precipitate 
the fall of the Tnrkish Empire. The appointment of an In- 
ternational Commission to superintend the administration of 
Turkish provinoes would be inevitably followed hy armed 
occupation. The three Powers will not ultimately entrust 
the execution of their decrees to Turkish troops, especially 
whilo the Porto is unable to suppress the insun'oeiion. Tho 
English Government has no forces to spare for the pacifi- 
cation of Herzegovina or Bosnia; and it would not bo 
inclined to ashumo rcbpoiisibility for the acts of an Austrian 
commander. Still less vcould it be possible to follow 
llussian policy in dealing with the petty States which sup- 
port tho insurrection. Both Servia aud Montenegro have 
hitherto been assured of impunity while, in a state of nomi- 
luil peace, they carry on a ruinous war with Turkey. 
Sooner or later they may find that they have to deal with 
u more ibnnidabic J'ower ; but as long as Austria osten- 
sibly co-operates with Hussia, the intrigues of the Govern- 
ments of the Principalities will not bo abated. The most 
significant circumstanco in tho refusal of England tO 
adopt the Berlin resolutions is the comment which is 
furnished on tho policy of the three allied Courts. It is 
not likely that a new and more stiingent version of tho 
AIiDRASSY Note would have been rejected as unneccssanly 
urgent. The Turkish Government accepted tho poroinpiory 
demands of tlio Note ; and perhaps it would havo redeemed 
Us pledges of administrative reform if the insurgents had 
adopted the comprun^so. As in fact nothing has &eu done, 
it may be plausibly contended that want of power on tho 
jiort^f the Porte is equivalent to want of will. The con- 
cessions wliioh wore thought sufficient two months ago are 
no longer decked satisfactory ; and it has become neces- 
sary to nugget terms which may be imposed on tho insur- 
glmts t^y IsTc^ if they decline negotiation. 

I'ke w^let^dature of the controversy has been changed 
by iho prolonged inability of the Porto to reduce the in- 
surgent province to submission. Wlieii the rebellion began 
ill ti^ rammer' of 18751 continuance was deprecated 
by dispassiomte observers, not because it was thought de- 
eirah)e thai^hidstiana should bo governed by Turks, but 
In thn teliof that, like former insurreotioiis in Turkey, tho 
revolt 'Would bo crushed after much fruitless siilfenng and 
Uoedsbed. It was also known that all Europeon statesmen, 
Russia, regarded with naeaeinoas tho possible 
iiommenoemont oLa general war m tho East. Tho danger 
luM siace jiph become less imminent ^ but with a change of 
oircttinhtttuees precautions which are required havo 
beeoiu^r S^l^eot to modification. It has now bocouio 
etident tha^df the pfvil war proceeds, it will bo both 
and the duty of the Sclyan'S Govemmont to 
Aeclara agaixnM' Sorvia and Montenegro ; and yet it is a 
Impalesaanterpriae to retaliate on petty States which cannot 
^oppqaero 4 cfr Occupied. ^ The Ottoman QoverittaentwiU 
again, bp allowed by theChristiau Powers to extend ite^ 
0(0XLti^ hate heewo pruoti- 
iodepMoiit the f)vrte 4 f airaro that' ^ Bneaiaa . 


general officer is now the military adviser of tho Servian 
Government. The detachment of additional provinoes 
from tho Empire is likely to result from a continnaheo 
of the sirugglo. Both Governments and speculative 
politicians must be content to learn from experience, 
which is always repugnant to the feelings of angry par- 
tisans. The treason which prospers is no longer, in a 
political sense, treason ; and tho insurgents, by their 
own pertinacity, and through the aid of friendly neigh- 
bours and astute patrons, have so far succeeded as to 
keep their enemies at bay. It is impossible to deoido 
between conflicting accounte of recent military operations ; 
but it is evident from lli^ most favourable statements that 
the Turkish Commissioner in Herzegovina has attained no 
decisive success. Tho contest is wearing out the financial 
rcsonrccs of Turkey, although there may perhaps bo no 
difficulty in sending reinforcements to the disturbed pM- 
vincos. The hopes which even at a distance appear to bo 
plausible are pi'obably regarded by the insurgents as 
certain. 

Incredulity, or rather habitual suspension of beliefi is 
the ordinary mental condition ol perstms who take 1^4 tn- 
tolligcnt interest in Eahtern politics. Recent rumours of dts- 
turbancoB in Bulgaria may probably bo moro or less flBfise ; 
hot, on the other hand, they may possibly be true. Xf the 
civil war which began in Herzegovina extends throughdut' 
European Turkey, the contcbt will soon pass beyond the 
sphere of diplomacy. In default of foreign intervention, 
a general rising of the Christian population would j^baps 
simplify tho tusk of tlio Ottoman Gov||mmonf. R mi^ 
not bo practicable to provide troops foinHlt pacificsi|Moik ^ 
all the disiurlx'd districts ; but the mdif^rous Mussulmans, 
whatever may be their faults, are a warlike race, and in de- 
fending their own property and homes they will n^ neither 
provisions nor pay fiom the Government. If the ordinary 
estimate that the Mahometans form a thii*dof the European 
population of Turkey is well founded, it is by no means 
ccriaui that they may not prove thcmselved a match for 
their iniscoIlaDeous udversuries. The worst of all civil wars 
is a struggle, ntil of hostile countries or districts, but among 
neighbours of hostile ichgions and races. la^mch a contest 
the tttrociticb whicli i\ ould be committed on both sides might 
perhaps seem to justify foreign interference ; and an army of 
occupation would bo piactically engaged in a territorial con- 
quest which could scarcely fail to provoke dangerous jeP^lou- 
sies. Tho bchome of breaking up European Turicey into 
principalities ciilu r iiulopendent or nominally subject io the 
IVto would not boho the diilkultv. The cheap deyice of 
expelling from Europe arace^ieffisrhetorio^ffiy desoribud 
as an invading horde is biinply impracticable. Ttm wantou 
aud wholesale deportation of three or four niillthns ofdu.^ 
habitants from ti^eir homes is a measure which has no pro*, 
cedent since the barbarous expnlbion of the Moors froi^i. 
Andalusia and Qraiuida. Ferdinj^^d and ISASlefiLA w<^*' 
at least national sovereigns, disposing of tho forces of 
for tho accomplish moiil of their cruel and fanatical purpose.. 
The philantliropic pedants of the present day ^nst appfial^ ^ 
to foreign States, or, in other words, to liussia, to prbvide 
means for the extermination of the Turks with, tl^ objdbt 
of establishing the absolute sovereignty of the conqueror. 

In the present as in the past, English statesmen 4 h<^ 
havo io deal with tlie Eastern question aie piincipciAy^con- 
oorned to pro^^nt tho acquisition by Rubsnof the countries 
which, under the Government of the l^orUi, am fn.> fiy, or 
at li^i» noutml The possession oC Go nstaatUi^ by 
Boaua, would be .((mvalout ti' of ItVgliMti 

oommeroo from tho .borce of tbo Set. and firou tho 
In Cectral Aida it is intpoaslblft to .yMtoti vUb 
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effect against tbo constant oictonsiou ot* tho cornmoroial 
monopoly of Russia ; but it in not expedient to acquiesce 
tamely in a repetition of the same process in Europe. It 
fortunately happens that on this point tho intoresis 6 f 
Austria ore identical with those of England ; nor is it im- 
probable that Germany might resist tho acquisition by 
Ruasia of tho moutlis of tho Danube and of the outlet from 
the'^Block Sea to Uio Medilenunean. There is no reason 
to suppose that tho English Government has abandoned tho 
policy of its predecessors, although, like Lord Stuatkord m 
Rbdcliffb, tho Ministers may purstie thn same objects by 
different methods. Jt might porhaps bo prudent to connive 
at the gradual dissolution of the Turkish Empire, if 
there wercs any prospuct tliut it could bo peaceably etfeotod ; 
but as the Christian subjects of tho Sur.TAN become more 
aggressive, tho Mahometans will bo moro vigilant in dc- 
fenco of their Jivoa and property. There ^vas no difficulty 
in detaching the Danubiau Principalities fj-oni the Empire, 
because tho Porto had observed tlio ancient coiivcntions 
which prohibited tho scttle.rncLit of Mohomctajis in Jl^Iol- 
davia and Wallaobia. The population of Serviii also was 
homogeneouH, with the exception of Iho Turkish garrisons 
in a few fortresses and towns. Montenegro had never ac- 
knowledged a dependence which was not enforced, and 
there arc no Mahometans rcsidoiit within its borders. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina tho dillicnliy arises Irojuamixturo 
of rebgions and races, ami it extends throughout the pro- 
vinces which are nubj<*et to the direct ivutliority of tho 
Sultan. A furuigii mJer might, by means of milituryj^verj’ 
onforeeon bolh parties order aud peace; but tb&’o is no 
reason to suppose thrit Austria will undertake tho duty, or 
that Russia would perturni it from disinterested motives. 


AMN^l'.STIES. 

I N Franco tho long disehssion on the proposed amnesty 
of tho Gommuni^ljs has ended with an a;>])ropriato do- 
clamation from^YiCTOu Hugo. 'I'hero never had been much 
reality ih tliO'^iscuesHin, for it was evident l.hat the pro- 
posed amupesty could not he ciceovdod, and it seemed pro- 
bable ./Uiat many of thosrr wJio anpporied tho proposal 
have been very much disapp/ointed if they had been 
too successful. Were too thero has been some little stir 
over a proposal to eelchraiu the itdiirn of tho I’RiNCB OP 
Walks by tho reloaso <d’ the Fenian prisoners; but such 
interest os was awakeiu'd by it was olikdly excited by tho 
lauguago aud jjj^duct of thot^e v. heso business it was to 
dwell on tho sufferings of Irislimcn. It was 

equally iuipossimo in both eases that tho (iovemmeut 
should consent to set free those vvlio arc still suffering 
punishment. The Fonimis iiro few, and their rclou jo would 
not be attended by any direc t tlauger to society, but they 
are suffering for crimra which it i;i ospocinlly nocoFsary to 
visit with sev'oro roiribntujn. TIioso who merely took part 
in tho Foniim conspiracy have long ago bf.’cu pardoned or 
have como to the end of tho Jonient Bonlcncea with which 
they were visited. Those who aro still undergoing punish- 
ment are not'jairdoned, becaasethey couimitt^ luritnior or 
broke their military faith. Many of the Communists have 
been condemned for similar crimes ; but a large proportion 
are no doubt eouffned in French pri.sous or kept iu penal 
settloineniB for no other reason tliau that they took a 
leading part in the doings of tho Commune, Moreover, the 
French proposal was for an amnesty, not for a pardon ; 
and if a sponge had been passed over all that was done in 
1871 there would have been thonsands free to como back 
who have since sheltered themselves in exile. Franco, and 
above all Paris, cannot afford to have theso men back. 
They are too ^ngerons to French society. A French 
Government, and abovo all a Republican Froncli Govern- 
ment, cannot take tho risk of having large bands of deter- 
mined md dangerous men return who would plot either 
against or disgrace itaccording as it might pi*ovoke the equal 
dangers of displeasing or of pleasing them. In all cases where 
conspiracioa or revolutions have taken place it is impossible 
to say what a wise and just Government should do with 
the offondors, unless tho particular circumstaucos of the 
outbreak oro carefully considered. After a civil war an 
amnesty is often, not only the most merciful, bnt the most 
prudent and tho only possible, course. Tho Gov jrnmont 
of tho King Sp.vn could not treat the dcleatod Corliats 
taS rebels and punish the thousands of pn^r^ite sol Jiers who 
took part in tho enterpriso. After sufficient timo has 
dapsed a st rong Government is generRlly ready to graait 


an anmesty to conspirators who havo ceased to be dan* 
gerous. Of the Communist convicts, or of f^he .Cmnmunist 
exiles who would bo convicted if^tbey could be caught^ 
a very largo number have not boon guilty of any acta 
beyond wbsft have been repeatedly pardoned in J^auce and 
overy civilized country. They took pertain an misuoceBsfiil 
insurructioii ; and, if there was any re^ison to sai^posodiat 
they had done witli insurrections for ever, ^ey mi^t 
bo allowed to como back to their homes on the 
that, on other occasions, other men who have done ju^. 
what they have done have been allowed to oome b^k. 
Tho reason why iho bulk of the Comnionists aro kept out 
of France, or imprisoned iu it, is that tho whole course of 
their lives, or at least of the lives of tho classes to whioh 
they belong, shows tiiat to import so dangerous an element 
into Frc.nch society as it now exists would be to subject 
the country to a risk froid which it has a right to bo 
guarded. 

Those who,admiro, os well as those who do not admire, 
Victor Hr (;o’s compositions, must have been equally pre- 
pared to line I that ho did not for a moment address himself 
to the rc‘al question on which the wisdom of an amnesty 
depended. J [o had got to make n deolamation, and he^ 
rnailo it. Ho had got to use his own peculiar styles 
and ho used it freely. Ho began by saying that, as 
it was a very special occasion, and every word ho 
u.sed was of the ntniost importance, he had taken iho 
precantiou to writo his speech;* and he read it out 
exactly as if it had been a chapter from ono of his 
novels. 1 1 was in point of fact exactly like a chapter in ono 
of his novels, only that it was neither very extravagant nOr 
very lirilliaut. 1’iiei*o wore, however, passagcs iii it of much 
merit in point of style, and inspired by a feeling wliich no 
one eould doubt was genuine. Ho drew a picture which 
had no other fault than that of irrelevance, showing how 
ho luui wandered up dismal siairca.<ics, knocked at humblo 
doors, and been admitted into tho bosom of tamino-sirickon 
families. What, he asked, was the cause of all tho disti’oss 
ho witnessed ? Why was tho wife weeping Y Her huslnmd 
was away. Why were the children fainting with hunger? 
Their father, who should have given them bread, was in 
Now Caledonia. Tho simple remedy in tho poet's oyoa 
was to bring tho man back, and tlien ViO'iOH Hugo would 
go up ilio skaircascs again and find every ono beaming with 
happiness and blessing tho name of tho Assembly. Ho 
also invitad his hearers to remember that the faults of tho 
Commuiii.st3 w<;ro committed under very extraoidiiiary 
circunistancos. They bad been mudo nervous by the long 
fever of tho siego ; they had gallantly defended their be- 
loved J.Vris, and tlicn they were told it was no longer to bo 
tho capital. It would remain tho capital of tho world as a 
mutter of courso; but it was to bo degraded from tlic 
superior position of being tho capital of Fmuce, It 
was enough to drive Parisians a little mad, and 
that they had been a littlo mad their poetical advocate 
candidly admitted. Ho was too sensible, oven in tlio 
height of his rapturos, to contend that they Imd not 
done wrong. But then what wore their crimes to those 
of the late Empfuor? And thus Victor Hugo secured an 
easy transition to his favourite theme. He revelled in 
denunciations of Napolkon tho -Little; and, iu ffiot, tho 
greater part of his declamation was an echo of tho different 
works ho has published in the last twenty years. It was a 
piece of poeiical prose altogether disconnected &om current/ 
politics, aud it was treated as such. It was mode to bo 
heard, not criticized. It was received in porfoct idlenoe. 
No one ropliod to it, or attacked or complimented the 
speaker. The only possiUo answer would have been to 
offer the aged poet a wreath of laurels. As the forms of a 
decorous Assembly did not permit this, thetfieoato quietly 
rejected tho proposal and pamd to other business. 

The scene in tho House of Commons presented an entire 
contrast to that in tho French Set)^. Hr. DisuASU, with 
great moderation Of language and a studied atedkice 
of everything that could justify the sliglitest irritation, 
explained that most of Sm conviota were in Western 
Australia, with very slight restriotions imposed on 
I their liberty, and that those detained hot ISnglsnd had 
I either been convicted of murder, or bad added eomu pecu- 
liar aggravation to the oiime for which they had been, con- 
demned. But the Irish members were not going to let slip 
a fine opportunify of reUeving their feelings and plearing 
their constituents. Mr. O’OoNiroa Powsx protested ugahttst 
the policy, as he termed it, Of vengesneo a^ . 

mercilessly on a fiillen fbe^fmd be tbougfat 




tioa flJioiiM have been paid by Mr. DiBHABLi io a meiaorbd 
sij^ed by r j 3 members af tlie Hoaee, stating that tlie timo 
seemed to them to have coma when mercy migUt properly 
be idiowu. This gave me to> veiy . animated diecuseioi^ 
for many of tliose ivho bad signed it alleged that they bad 
been tricked into signing it. Great, pressure, as Mr. 
Ahx^EBSON explained, bad been' put upon tbem, and Uioy 
not nnderstood that they were asking for the pa^on 
mnrderors, and some of them hod received positive 
asBuronce that this was not the effect of the memorial. If 
any unfair means were used to proewro signatures, tho^ 
guUty of such conduct deserve the chief blame. But it is 
not very preditable to their vietuus that they should bavo 
yielded to pressure in such a matter, and that they should 
not havo tidcen tho trouble to examine for themselves the 
exact bearing of tho document tiicy were askod to sign. 
Anyhow, the controversy as to the mode in which tlio signa* 
tures to the memorial had boon obtiiined entirely destroyed 
any effoct which the momorial could bavo produced. But 
this was not all. The Tiishmon soon look to quarrelling 
among themselves, luid Mr. Bigoau madoTa speech so wild 
and violent that Mr. Bkooxh, the late Jjord Mayor of 
Dublin, who had started the discussion, owned that ho I 
regretted what lie had done now that he liad iicard Mr. 
Biogar. Another Irish member suggested that one of tho 
oonvicts had got double the tom of penal servitude allotted 
to another simply because he was an Irisliinan, wliilo his 
accomplice was an Englishman ; an<l as to the gull t of tho 
oonviots, he could stato that another Irish mouihcr, who 
unfortunately was not present, “ believed in his heart ** 
that ono of them was perfectly innocent. Air. Butt did 
bis best to cover the follies of his followers and to givo the 
•disoassion a genoral tone. Ho suggested that oven those 
to whom ilu» death of Sergt^ant Bukti' was to bo attributed 
were not guilty, except in a technical sense, of murder, as 
tliey did not go to the scene of their crime with an inUm-^ 
tion of committing it, and tlmt, if political considcrulions 
had not intervened, they would have been released before 
this. Tho question, jih staled by Mr. Burr, would lUerelbre 
be this* Persons engaged ki an intended rising against 
the Qovornment of thoir country, kill, in tho execution of 
a special part of their design, an agent of the law engaged 
ill tho discharge of his duty. Is penal servitude for life 
too severe a punishment for iliom ? On tho contrary, it 
seems a mild punishment. It is essential for the safety of 
society that tho Government should jealously guard ilio 
lives of those who aro merely doing their duty as 
servants of the Crown ; and a Government would bo jastifi«3d 
in regarding the crinio of murdering a sergeant of police, 
merely because Ijis death was necessary in order to eiluct a 
traitorous object, as a peculiat'ly dangerous one. It is 
satisfaotorj to know that tho few Fenian prisoners who aro 
still detained havo been treated with as much leniency ua 
the nature of their crimes permitted ; and that, so far &om 
there having been any merciless trampling on a fallen foe, 
the greatest disposition has been shown to consider how 
far, consistently with the llrst duties of a Government to 
the country, tho punishment of the offenders could bo 
miti^ted. 


TOE EXTRADITION DEAD-LOCK. 

f IPHB appointment of Mr. PiERRRroiNT, who has a repu. 
X taiion as a sound lawyer, to be Minister of the United 
States in England, , may possibly tend to an amicable solu- 
tion. o£ the difiputo which has arisen on extradition. The 
legal qncstiQ]|^ indeed, is simplo and eaty; bat perhaps 
Ailb. Fnwpponrr may understand better than tho SKunEXAiiv 
of SvATV the< inability of the English Government to accede 
to American demand* Mr. Hamilton Fish can scai'cely 
be, blamed for makings* the most of an argumentative 
trinnipji. It. must be pleasant to reiterate in various 
fbrrne .tha undeniable pixmosition that a 'municipal law 
caniiet ovmnule a treaty. I^rd Dakby, on tho oth^ hand, 
unavoidelily anewers non- poss'umue ” to conclusive de- 
mdfistsatiipna be ought to act in direct violation of 
the Qeyernmont were to yield to Mr.. Fisa’s 
legfei ihe Judges of the High Court would undoubtedly 
Wimowon the return to a^writoC habCM eorj^^ 
if il wetwebewn that he was kept in Quatody for purposea 
jsiiiftitTTTn in ceidiwventiou of the direct provisioitf* of 
(tedioment. It is impossibly tp deny that tho 
of tins tJnited *$tites has an euoeUent 
wmae fte putting an end to the treinty, indood^ 


any justification were needled for tho exerem of an. 
doubted right. Tltere is no I'yason why any irritationelumld 
be'^folt either in England or America, and the 
of Stats has tho less reason to be angiy because he . 
tho best of the controversy. It may be hoped that, afw; 
a short interval, both Goveinments will see their way; 
the concluHion of a hew tn^ty which may be so oonstructyd'' 
as not to load to a hopeless dead-lock. The only weak; 
point in Mr. Fisa’s contention is that ho proves too 
much. If tho treaty is to be literally interpreted, it poam 
vides for the surrender of political refugees who may be 
charged on sufficient evidence with the commission of, one 
of tho extradition crimes. Tho prohibition of surrender in. 
tho English Act of 1870 is uunecc.8sarily comprehensive- 
There is no reason wliy a criminal who is surrendered, on 
a charge of obbiining money under false pretences should^ 
not be tried in his own country for forgery or 
Tho |>erpetratiou of several oifeucos is not more commend- 
able than tho conimi.ssioii of a single crimo. Tho framers 
of tho Act of 1870 were thinking too exclusively of political 
rofugoes, when they ought to havo devoted their principal 
attention to the caso of ordinaiy criminals. In a fbiure 
treaty both Governments might properly reserve to them- 
selvos tho powor of refusing extradition in any caso which 
ill their judgment might involve a confusion between 
oi'dinary criinos and political offences. In ouo sense the 
American ai'guruont is open to another objiHition. There 
is no practical use in proving that tho Logisiaturo of an 
independent nation has made a mistake. Parliament is 
supreme ; and its decisions cannot be questioned by the 
Ministers of tho Crown. A foreign Government may rea- 
sonably ask for a clmngo in tho law which luis operated to 
its disadvantage ; but it is iiseUiSS to contend that the law, 
while it exists, should be disobeyed. 

Tho correspondonco, when it is published, will probably 
show that the discussion has not been confined to the 
simplo isBUo of a conflict between the treaty and. the 
statute, . In the recent caeo of Lawrnncs, who was tried ia 
Aliissaohuseits on a diiicreut charge from tliat on -wldch 
extradition had been granted, tlio Pbbsidxnt directed the 
repruseutative of tho AuroBNiuV-GxNEicAii not to proceed 
with the prosecution. The Court determined that the ' 
FkksidIiINT had no power to interfere with the courso of 
justice; but the incident seoms to show that the Aiaericaa 
Government waa not indisposed to tho kind of ariungement 
which ia indicated in the English Act. The peremptory 
demand of the surrender of WiMfiLOW perhaps have 
been immediately suggested by the dcdMn of the Court 
ill the case of Lawbencv. If it should appeal* that tha 
two CovornmentB havo been in the habit of acting on a 
friendly uuderstandiug, it would not be sax’prisiug that 
a change of American policy or practice fiboidd create 
a difiicnlty which has for the last six years been 
in some way evaded. If Winslow is guilty, ho may 
think himself lucky iu the dilfercnoe or misQnderstandmg 
of which ho seems to bo tho first occasion. There is no 
reason to suppose that he was in danger of proseottiiou for 
any oficnco except that on which the demand for extea- 
dition was founded. Lord DKUjiY has thought it necessary 
to pay litertd obedience to tho law ; and A&w Fisn not un- 
rensouably directs tho American Charge d’Ailairea to give 
no asBuranco or promise for tho purpose of meeting 
the objeolioiis of tho English Government. If Parliament 
had passed an Act prohibiting payment of the damages 
under the Alaljoma award, tbo ofieiico offered to tho 
United Btaies might peihaps- liavo justified the declaration 
of war which would certainly havo ensued ; but, however 
great or evident might bo the intcriUitionul wrong, tho 
Miiiistci* of the day would have had no choice but to obey 
tbo law of 1116 own ooiiutry. Those who passed, or 
neglected to repeal, the law aro answcmble for the goii«- 
SOqUCTiCOB. 

it may bo colloctod from some passages which purport 
to bo extracts from Mr. Fish’s dcspatclma, that the Act of 
Z870 immodiately attracted tho notice of the American 
Government, Sir Edward Thornton seems to have beto 
instraoted to popose a modification of the treaty in 
accordance with the English law ; bat tho overture Waa 
rejected by Mr. Fish, whoprofossod to be satisfied with tho 
ambiguous language of the Act, The SscaaTARY^f Statr 
is perhaps untitled to the credit of hiymg deviseS Jte faor 
fatehed jxosipretation which has been wiw good reason ra- 
j^ctedfaytheLawOflSoeraofth^ Itetwitfa^teti^ 

the dietinc’t pohibstion of micxinditional surrender, Mr. 
FtBESAdthe advocateSiof hiacauae in En^tend oonteud 
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that, by a subsequent section, tho entire Act^ or rather 
every part of it which might seem to interfere with the 
Auiorican claim, is onco more consistent with tho pro.risions 
of tho treaty. But even a Parliamentary diuftsman is in. 
capable of repealing in the same statute a distinct enact- 
ment by a vagtto exception of portions of tho Act which 
may bo thought inconsistent with a certain treaty. All 
previous A els by which extradition was authorized are in 
tho first instance repealed ; and if the section ended with 
the repeal, there would bo no law of extradition. It is 
further provided that tho Act shall be applied to tho case 
of certain eiiuuierated treaties, with tho exception of any 
part of the Act which may bo inconsistent with the treaty. 
Mr. Fisn must have been reduced to argue that the pro- 
bibition of surrender except on the specified conditions 
must have been in the first instance deliberately inserted 
with the knowledge that it was iDconsistcnt with the 
treaty ; and further, that the precautions which had been 
thought so indispensable as to justify a violation of treaty 
rights were afterwards indirectly but eflcetually abolished. 
The Law Officers will have little difficulty in maintaining tho 
Bonnduess of an opinion which scarcely admits ot dissent. 

Even if tho American Guveimmcnt juu'sists in its inten- 
tion of abrogating tho treaty, tho Govornmont would do 
well to amend the Extradition Act in the next Session. 
Although Eurojioan Powers may perhaps bo 1ck.s pdnctilious 
than the United States, it is not improbable that tho diffi- * 
cnlty which has now arisen may occur in relation to other 
treaties. A Secretary of State who is compelled by Act 
of Parliament to refuse to a foreign Government the dis> 
charge of an undisputed liability, tliough he may have no 
choice as to his own coiir.se, mast feel that ho scarcely 
occupies a dignified position. Mr. Fisn has, with tho 
characteristic candour of his nation, spared no pains to 
illustrate tho awkward position of a Government wliich 
is unlnckily incapable of refuting his cridicism. The 
principle of facilitating the course of justice in foreign 
countries may properly receive a liberal interpreta- 
tion. The only excepted case is that of political refugees 
who may happen to bo charged with oniiiiary crimes. 
It is possible that their immunity might give rise to 
serious embarrassment. Popular fooling in England would 
bo opposed to the surrender of some fugitives who might 
nevertheless have been guilty of the gravest crimes. If 
OasiNl or his aecomplicas had escaped to England after 
their attempt on the life of the Emperor NAi’or.EON, they 
would properly have been regarded as murderers, not as 
political offijnders; but the Government, if it had given 
them up, would have been exposed to troublesome 
clamour; and cases might bo imagined in which viola- 
tions of law might admit of a doubtful interpretation. 
It was fortunate that the good sense and moderation of a 
later French Government prevented it from demanding the 
extradition of refugees who might* have been charged with 
complicity in the atrocities of tho Paris Commnno. It 
would be expedient to throw on tho Government which 
might receive a demand of extradition the responsibility of 
deciding in each particular case w'hether immunity should 
be allowed on political grounds. Tho American Govern, 
ment ought not to object to a mode of avoiding the disputes 
which might otherwise arise. 


Sm SAL Alt JUNG. 

A n unfortunate accident has detained Sir Salau Jung 
at Paris beyond the time when he was expected to 
arrive in Loudon ; but when he comes ho will meet with 
the reception he deserves from all who know how immense 
are the services he has rendered to England. He lias mode 
the power of the Nizam that of a cordial instead of a doubt- 
ful ally ; he did more, perhaps, than any other man to help 
England in the crisis of the Mutiny; and ho has set a 
brilliant example of what may be done in a protected State 
when the State is administered in accordance with English 
ideas. For a century the history of the Nizams of Hyderabad 
has been ibo history of princes who have been forced into 
an alliance which they have very much disliked, and by 
which they have very much profited. They were inclined 
to an allianc'v. ^fitJ .he French, and we made them abandon 
that alliance. They ti.uled with Htdkr Am, and wo mjule 
rhem change sides and come over to ns. They disl'.ked fight- 
ing Tifpoo, and wo made them fight Tirroo, They were 
driven by a perverse good fortune into being silr/ays on 
the conquering side, they were paid haiidsomoly for 


choosing the lucky cause against Vhmr will, and the present 
infant prince owes a large part of his tenitoriea to the 
munificence of a Government which shar^ the irooils of its 
victories with bis prodecessonu In the internal oonceims 
of Hyderabad tho British Government has interfered from 
time to time, being always desirous that the military power 
should be completely under British control, and oooasionally 
shocked at glaring instances of misgovemment an4 
oppression. After tho fall of the French power in Indioif 
the Nizam of tho day together a small army, well 
drilled and organized, and commanded by Batmokd, one of ' 
tho most brilliant of tho French adventurers of his day. 
Lord Wellesley thought this far too dangerous a 
weapon in tho hands of an ally whom he thoroughly 
distrusted. Ho insisted that the French officers should 
bo sent away and the troops they had trained dis- 
banded ; and this was effected nominally by the orders 
of the Nizam, but really by the troops being forced 
to submit when they found English guns in com- 
mand of their cantonments. Soon after an arrangement 
was effected which, with slight changes, has lasted to 
tho present day. The Nizam handed over a portion of 
his territory to bo administered by tho British Govern- 
ment, who undertook out of the revenues to provide a 
safo little army for him. Tho last treaty on this head was 
made in 1853 ; but the territories then ceded for that 
purpose made such rapid progress under British rule that 
the revenue was much in excess of what was needed to 
support tho contingent. Accordingly, Lord Daluousib 
gave back a part of tho ceded territory, and Lord Can- 
ning gave back all of it except Berar. It is roported 
that to get back Berar also is one of tlie aims of Sir Salar 
Jung in his present visit to England. The excuse for re- 
quiring territory was that the affairs of tho Nizam were so 
badly managed that the British Government, without a 
material guamnteo, could not be sure of getting enough to 
support the contingent it undertook to provide ; and now 
thui Sir Salar Jung has put tho revenues of tho Nizam into 
a state of great piHjsperity, ho not unnaturally thinks that 
the British Government does not need any territory as a 
guarantee for payment. The use made of the contingent 
gave rise to the only direct act of interference on a largo 
scale in the administration of the internal affairs of the 
Nizam to which tho superior Power has found itself driven. 
The revenue of several districts had been farmed to middle- 
men ; tho oppression was extreme, and British officers 
had to bo employed in putting down the resistanoo of des- 
pair. To avoid tho .scandal, Sir Charles Metcaijte was 
sent as Resident, and ho established a land settlement 
which gave peace and prosperity to tho country, and has 
subsequently had the advantage of teaching capable natives, 
like Sir Salar J uno, wbat is the moaning and what are the 
conditions of good government. 

Tho lesson set by Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1820 sur- 
vived only in the memory and traditions of a few when, in 
1853, Sir Salar Jung was called as a lad of nineteen to fill 
the post, previously occupied by his uncle, of chief adviser 
to the Nizam. *He found everything in confusion; the 
system of farming the revenue had again been introduced, 
and payment was enforced by the employment of merce- 
naries who sucked the life-blood out of the people. Sir 
Salar Juno set himself with unflinching resolution to bring 
in a new state of things, and he had already done much 
when the terrible crisis of the Mutiny came to tiy his 
courage, and to give him the opportunity of deciding the 
momeuious question whether the groat Mahometan State 
of Hyderabad should side with or against the insurgents. 

If Hyderabad revolted, it was beyond doubt that all 
Southern India would revolt too; and when Delhi fell, 
tho Governor of Bombay telegraphed to the Resident 
of Hyderabad that, if the Nizam went, all was over. 
But tho Nizam remained faithful, and that he so 
remained, in opposition to the earnest wishes of 
a powerful body of his subjects, was due to Sir 
Salar Jung. General Hill, who, as having commanded the 
Hyderabad contingent, is well acquainted with tho fiicte, 
has stated, in his interesting letter to the Tmea^ that when 
tho Resident informed Sir Salar Juno of the fall of Delhi^ 
he was told that the news had been already known three 
days inHyderabad^andif Sir Salar Juno had over thoughc 
of seizing an opportunity to desert the English Government, 
he bad ample means of using his earlier information ^ 
the nurpose. But ho never wavered. He had made up A ^ 
mina that the cause of England was the bause ot g<^ 
government. He know that the success of the >ebeTlion 
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would only make uuiyenal the state, of things from which 
he had been for four years endeavouriog to rcsone the 
territories of his mastor. Those who sorroaoded him took 
a very different viow, and oonld nOt bear to throw away a 
golden occasion of winning a trmmph for their rellgioBt and 
letting plunder and oppression run riot. He was exposed to 
constwt menaces and much danger, but ho showed bimsolf 
•thoroughly equal to the task he had undertaken. When 
the Bosidency was attacked, he saved the lives of 
those who were threatened. Ho stationed Arabs on 
whom he odnld depend at the gates of Hyderabad, and 
bade them shoot any one who incited the people to revolt 
against the English. Ho had such control over the 
Hyderabad contingent that the English Government found 
it safe to employ it, and derived considerable benefit from 
its services, la a word, our new guest is the man who, 
when Delhi had fallen and our power was for the moment 
tottering in the balance, saved Sonihern India for England. 
Even if Southern India liud revolted, it is possible that by 
a profhse expenditure of men and money we might have 
oonquered it back again and all the rest of India as well. 
But Sir Salab Jung spared us the expenditure of countless 
lives and countless millions ; and if ever tboro was a clear 
occasion for acknowledging in a fitting manner an inesti- 
mable service, each an occasion is presented by the arrival 
in England of the Prime Minister of the Nizam. 

Sir Salak Junq has rendered a less striking, but still 
ver^^ considerable, service to England by Lis administration 
of the dominions of the Nizam in recent years. He has 
made good order everywhere prevail. Hoads, tanks, wells, 
irrigation works, a good police and schools, are among the 
benefits ho has conferred on his country ; and gradually ho 
has achieved the most difiicult success of all, and 
has made his follow-natives see that he liaa been throughout 
in the right, and that in the pursuance of the policy which 
he started lie all their best hopes for the future. Naturally, 
like every one who tries to do good in a somi-barbarous 
country, ho lias provoked bitter personal hostility ; and in 
1 868 an attempt was made to assassinate him. But the 
attempt only brought ihto relief the estimation in which 
ho was generally held ; and his escape was welcomed with 
delight by people of all classes. Nor is it only that 
ho has made the Deccan one of the most fionrisliing 
parts of India. Ho has helped us to solve ilie 
difiioult problem of how we are to treat the inde- 
pendent principalities of which wo have lately heard 
so much. Mr. Hcntkr records, in his Life of 
Lord Mayo, the anxiety which this problem caused to 
the now Governor- General. lie determined that from the 
outset of his rule he would deal with the independent 
princes on fixed and definite principles. After long con- 
sideration, Lord Mayo came to the conclusion that there 
were three principles on which the Government ought con- 
sistently and resolutely to act.. The first of tlieso was iion- 
annoxatiou, the misrule of a native chief not being used as 
a weapon for aggrandizing the power of England. The 
second was that tlie Government should always ac- 
knowledge its responsibility for any serious misrule in a 
native State, and should be ready to iaterforc by displacing 
the offending chief, and administering the territory 
through British olHccrs, or a native regency, in the 
interest of the lawful heir. The third principle 
was that all those who ruled well should bo in 
every way honoured and encouraged. Lord Mayo bad 
the strongest possible sense of the personal side of govern- 
ment, and he laid down as one of the duties of a Viceroy 
that he sbonld be the friend and not merely the patixin of 
good men. The English were to do their best to govern 
well in tlieir own dominions, not only directly for the sake 
of those they governed, but indirectly for the sake of those 
governed by native chiefs. When it was seen that an 
honest .endeavour was being made in a native State 
to copy the pattern set by England, then the highest 
honours were to be offered and tho most cordial 
friendship was to bo shown to those who had 
been paying England tho most wolcomo of tributes — 
the tribute of imitation. The one road to favour was to lie 
through good works* What Lord Mato wished to see done 
tor tho improvement of all native States has boon done in 
the amplest manner by Sir Saiab Jubg for the trititories 
of the Nizam. He has abundantly earned the respe^^^ tho 
friendship, and the honour which Lord Mato proposed 
riiould be the reward«of the wise adrainistration of native 
^ States; and Englishmen, who give Sir SArjLk Juiro the 
reception ho has merited will have the satisfaction of at 


once welcoming a benefactor and of knowing' that they 
are helping to carry out a loading principle of Imperiai 
policy. 


THE CITY COMPANIES. 

T he short discussion in the House of Commons ou (be . 

City CoiupiLuicB, i hough neither profound nor ex- 
haustive, was indirectly not wuiuing in amusement and 
instruction. According to tho political doctrines which 
prevail in Parliament, the Companies have not mneh 
to say in their own defence ; juid the prospect of re- 
adjusting property to the amount of many hundred 
thousands a year is attractive to theorists and reformers ; 
but both parties were fully awai’o that there was much to 
lose, and nothing for the moment to gain, by provoking 
formidable opponents. Behind tho Companies is the City, 
and at the back of the City arc, for many purposes, the 
provincial Corporations. Only a few years ago tho City . 
of London habitually returned four Liberal mombers ; bat 
in tho last Parliament the number was reduced to two. 
In 1874 Mr. Goscuen, who has strong personal claims 
to tho confidence of morchantu and men of business, 
barely found Lis way into the House of Commons at the 
bottom of tho poll. Some time before, Mr. Gladstobb 
had unnecessarily threatened the Cor|>oration with an in- 
vestigation of its affairs ; and, by a natural result^ his 
party fell into disfavour in the City. The Companies 
are chiefly governed by members of the Corporation, 
and they consist almost exclusively of citizens of Loidoii. 
Their genial festivities, their quaint customs, and iheir 
easy munificence are regai'ded by their members, and 
by Uie civic community in general, with a grave attach- 
ment which is scarcely appix)ciated by critical strangers. 
The same forms have been observed and the same phrases 
have been used on ceremonial occasions fur hundreds of 
years ; and consequently those who belong to the Com- 
panies have something of the revei*ence for autiqnily which 
is not conspicuously exhibited by ordinary EnglishmeD. 
Mr. JA.MKS and bis constituents at Gateshead have nothing 
to fear from the offence which bis speech and motion may 
havo caused to tho citizens of London. Mr. GliADSTOKB, on 
the other band, has made np bis mind to disregard the 
hostility which he had previously provoked. Other leading 
members of both parties know by experience tlio power 
of tho City; and Cross, who is not extravagantly do- 
voted to institutions merely because they are ancient, was 
eager to profit by tho excuse, suggG.sted by Air. Gladstonx, 
that an Address to the Crown for a Commission of Inquiry 
was not the proper form of proceeding. 

Tho Companies rely more securely on their Parliamentary 
influence than on the arguments of their defenders. They 
contend indeed that their large estates were never pnblio 
property, having been in many instances purdiased by 
their predecessors from needy Sovereigns. The Loru 
Mayor reminded the House that the chaiitablo funds of 
tho Companies, to tho amoniit of ioo,ooo2. a year, are ad- 
ministered under the control of the Charity CommisBionem ; 
and Sir G. Bowygr declared that tho rest of their estates 
was strictly private pioporty. Although external coia- 
Bidcratious prevented the House from adopting Mr. 
James’s proposal, there is no reason to believe that the 
claim of tho Companies to absence of respOTisiliility is 
admitted by Parliament. There is a general conviction 
or prejudice that all property held in cororooti by 
corporate bodies must bo saddled with a trust, Tiie 
ordinary imiigi nation soarcely com})rehends any middle 
form of possession between simple ownership and aduiinis- 
traiiuu of public funds. It happens that on this question 
tho most Oonservativo ciasse.s shares or exaggerate tho 
doctrines of modern Liberalism. To the great English 
landowner the principle of hereditary succession seems 
ultimate and almost divine; and Lis sense of the fitness of 
things is offended by the spectacle of any other mode of 
devolution of property. In the discussion on tho ponding 
University Bills tho House of Lords has unanimously de- 
clined to listen to any suggestion that vested rights in 
College property could saporsode supposed Considerations 
of utility. By general consent Goznm^ssiorers f re appointed 
to Tcdiptribute at tlioir pleasure tho revenues •>§ the Col- 
leges ; nor is any fear entertained of the future application 
in revolutionary time.H of the same system to great private 
esir tes. There is something respectable in the aristocratic 
eeonrity vrbich allows privilogod legislators deliberately to 
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raao the ontvrorka of imvato ownership which exist in the 
lorm of corporate property. On the other hand, tlie 
strength of the Corapanios liea in tlio fact that their mon^- 
])ors are si'ldoni of a station to provoke social or democratic 
jealousy. The tradesman Hyn'i 2 )athiKeB witli fcllow-tradea- 
r.ien who am associated with wealthy and even splendid 
institutions. A festival in a splendid hall senna to pnt tho 
gnosta who are entitled to bo present on a level with tho 
dispensers of private hospitality, 

Tho condernnaiioti of idle lollowahips iavolvoa tho pi‘m- 
ciplo of ap 2 >ro].>riating to public uses tho much idler endow, 
ments of the City Compatiioa ; but their fate will probably 
bo doluyed both by ivasoiia of party eonvoiiionco and 
because their membors' arc more uuiformly loyal than 
Gollego Fellows to tho institutions by which they profit. 
Clover young men at Oxford and Cambridge have during 
tho last twenty years published inniiinerable pninphleis to 
piwe that various dovicos of tho wiiters would bo profor- 
ablo to the actual distribution of College endowments. Tho 
'residents have always chorlshod a disintorestod desire for a 
monopoly of the Collogo revenues, while the absentees have 
for tho moat part been too w'ell contented or too busily 
employed to vindicate their own position. Meinbt;i*a of the 
governing bodies of the City Oompanifjs aro seldom given 
to tho compobition of pampblels, and they uovor tamper 
with their trust by inviting Parliainont fo nudertako a read- 
justment which, as iliay well know, would result in spoliation. 
Their lioldest innovations consist in oeoasional proposals 
for reverting to the diacliarge of obs<»leto duties which oiico 
appertained to the Guilds. As tho Companies can scarcely 
uiidortako in tho days of strikes and Tmiio-Unions to super- 
viho the industry of inoobanica and artisans, some of thorn 
Tuako more or leas judicious attempts to encourage by 
prizes or by technical instruction the haiulicrafta with 
which they aro traditionally associated. Tho Turners* 
Company, which has less to Jose than sonio other bodies of 
tho flame kind, lately invited Mr. Gladstone to deUvor a 
discourse on wood-carving, which included au imdcsirod 
digression into tho responsibilities of corponitf? property. 
If tho Goldsmiths are well advised, tliey will scarcely a.sk so 
formidable a guest to compare their services to tho indusiry 
of tho precious metals with their gorgeous displays of plate 
and with tho income which is partly applied hi purposes of 
Hploudid hoapiUdity. Their revenues are probably as well 
spent as if they belonged a Duke, but still they might be 
diverted to more obvious puiTiosos of utility, 

7.*h0 Companies show their wisdom in ivsiating pre- 
liminary inquiry, instead of reserving themselves for a 
defence of their evidence on tho riu*.rits of tlie case. They 
arc much too rich to oppose with effect coufj?catioii irf their 
property if they once admit that it is suliject to the dis- 
position of ParlittJuoTit. When the Koniau Kmpirc Avas in 
its decline, it was. with good reason thought imprudent 
to allow barbarian envoys to ins[»*<:t tho accumulated 
wealth of Home or Coustautinoplu. CJoirimissionorfl uud 
Liberal members of Parliament, instructed liy the statistics 
of Blue-books, wouhl be as dangerous as Goths or Huns, 
It Beems that tho rental received by difforciit Companies 
from property in tho City amounts to half a inillion, 
and it would be difficult to account, to the satisfaction of 
severe economists, for tho cxpenclituro of alifib part of the 
amount. There would be no difficulty in devising ustdul modes 
of application for the rujjcHIuous ruveniu s whicli would bo 
discovered. The City and the metropolis still need public 
works of use and ornamont ; and even ilm opening to free 
imssogooftlietolUbridges would bo more generally useful than 
a series of luxurious dinnorsi. Only a low cautious politi- 
cians foresee the danger of enforcing tho principle that all 
property should be deemed to bo hold in trust for the bene- 
llt of the community. Still rarer arc the sceptics who 
doubt whether it may not he worth while to maintain some 
ornamental excreacouccs merely because they are old and 
pictat'csque. Neither class will sifford tho Companies any 
active aid when their establisliments are soriously attacked. 
Tilings which cannot be defended on plausible and popular 
grounds are in modern England doomed to doRtmetion. 
Oi) fortunately tho City Companies have no reason for 
existing which can bo intelligibly explained to an irreve- 
rent multitude. Tho present members will do well, in a 
figuretive sense, to eat and drink, for to-morrow the Com- 
panies will inevitably die. 





REVISION OF THE FKENCH OONStlfOm». 

T he French Sonata is justifying the ■ 0 $ ..i^ 
creators in on unexpected way. It was meant to be 
Urn specially Consorvativa element in the CoiieiitiUipa,.a^ 
it is apparently of opinion that there is nothing, so Odn« 
servativo as to do nothing. The consequenice ia thai diiu. 
cussions which in the Chamber of Deputies would hardly 
rhe to the level of an “ incident are clothed in the Senate f 
with all the dignity of an “event.** In his last Ciroular 
the late Minister of tho Interior declared thg Bepobhe to 
ho the definitive Govomuient of France, and set up a dia- * 
iinctioiL butwoon the legitiuiate hopes entertained by the 

tho factious io^s thfi^ they eutei‘bimed now. M.i)£ FttAKU« 

Liuu, who feels that he is in all respects tho same man since 
tile Constitniiou was voted that he was before that date, and 
saspecis moreover that at his age he is not likely to 
change, took offonoo at thiB> distinction; and his own, 
or Komebody olso*s, coDstitutionol studios suggested to liim 
that M. Ricauo had not oven a legal right to make it. 

The 8th Article of tho Constitution reflorvos a right of 
revision ; and, acemdiug to M. DE FlUNCiiiEU, nothing that 
adtiiitd of being revised can bo called duliuitive. In the 
year i8So the Constitution may bo altered, if the repro.^ 
sentafives of Lbo nation desire it. A Sfieoial outpouring of 
Divine giaco may by that time have oouvincod tho 
French people that in the restoration of the Bourdons 
lies their only hope of salvation. M. DB FRANOLlBa 
hopes that this moral miracle will bo wrought, and ho 
maintains that the 8th Article of Iho Constitution gives 
him tho riglit to hope it. Ho admits that ho must 
defer tho realization of his hopes till i88o, but bo long us 
they are expressed in no loss fuf uro a tense than this, they 
are not fiictious. On tho contrary, they are essentially 
constitutional hopes. One day last week M. db FuANCirEU 
confided hia indignation at M. JiiCAUJ>’s Circular to his 
brother Senators, and it fell to tho now Minister of tho 
Int'EUIOR to defend his predecessor’s statement. M. db 
MAUC ihRR argued that tho 8ih Article of tho Constitution 
must bo interpreted with a proper regard to facta, eommoii 
I sense, and couvenieuco. A general cloetion has proved 
that the country accepts tho Republic as the definitive 
Government of France. It cannot bo auppoaed that iho 
fiumcrs of the Constitution meant to undo their own 
work in advance, aud, as it happens, tho very article to 
which tho Legitimists appeal was propc.«ed by a Re- 
publican, M. Cabimir Tho object of tho reser- 

vation was not to provide for tho destruction of tho 
Constitution, but simply for its luodification. It is a safety- 
valve which will enablo the nation to meet any unforeseen 
difficulties by revision instead of b^* revolution. 

Of course M. DB Fbanclxeu was not satisfied with this 
rsxplauation, and it was natural, therefore, that ho should 
give notice of an interpellation. It is not quite so clear 
why M. PAiiTS, who IxilougH to the Moderate Eight, if 
not to tho lUght Centro, should shortly afterwards 
mako this interpellation his own. The friends of the 
Ministiy which was overturned by the elections know 
perfectly well that M. 1 >K Franolibu’s hopes are vain, 
aud that, so long as tl)ey remain vain, their own hopes 
juust bo equally impracticable. If tho revision of the 
Constitution iu a Legitimist sense is improbable, its 
revision in an Orloanist sense is still moro improbable. 
Why then should ilxey care to associate tbemsolvcs with a 
mere quibble of this kind Y Perhaps they had some notion 
that Marshal MacMauon might bo irritated tho limita* 
tion of the right of revision iuvolvod in M. X>B Maro£U{£*b 
interpretation of tho 8ih Article. Down to l88o tho 
Mausual lias tho solo right of proposing that the Consti- 
tution shall be revised, and M. Paris and liis alUes 
may have thought that, by prosentixig themselves as the 
champions of revision in its more unrestricted senw, they 
would show the Marshal how much more oarrful they were 
of his prerogative than the fiUse friends who have super- 
seded wem. Perhaps they had ground for thinking that 
M. Dufaurb was not altogether in agrisement vrith ^ Oft 
Mahc^rb as to tho latitude allowed by the Stb Ax^le. 

In that case it xnlj^t seem worth while to bring this dis- 
agmment into oleaier li^t. The partiaans ^ the late 
MiuMil^ cannot afibrd to despise trifles. As there is not 
the sSghtest chenoe that the country vriH come rdtmdt tor 
their way oS thiDikmg if it is left to itfSl^it must be ^ 

towfirda ahettormina by any instnuoant that pntsenteitliel^ 
Now:nDi»itarnnimttisLon the wholes 




'If ti^§S^W^vaia bemndo '.to soe tb»t tbers w an an* 
m wiM k aM b *goj|f hetwegii M. <D.uviLUKfi imi 4 tf . m MAHotim, 
Ike hiay be Wto ihiak of tba tcrrriblo^l^ in whicb M. 
SViiWift’a deaifch would leave him, and may ihua be leil to 
ineiit •ott tin gradual rqiooiistnLoUon of the Onbtaei in a 
iiiC0e ilonjieevfUi¥e*8eniie. At all ev6n*a, tlie infcoirpollatioii \ 
oviginally put forward by the IHatreme Right became in | 
the end 'iAo interpeUatiou of tbo Right Contrei and was | 
disouesed in the Senate on Wedneeday . I 

M. jDevAUBa’s speech gives some ludicationB that tlioro 
ware two optnions in the Cabinet as to tho'maxiiier in whicli 
the 'interpellation ought to be met. M. du hf akcruk's si*oech 
had suggested the idea that tlko Ministers tather 
courted an opportunity of impressing alike on RoyultsiH 
and iQ^idalisU the nselessnoss of attempting to upsot iho 
Republic. .M. Dufauhv, on the contrary, begun his reply to 
M. Babis by asking the Senate to give no veto on 
the question. If the -Senate were to state their 
own oonstruetion of the Stli Article, it would not 
bp binding on the united Ghambors, with whom 
will rest the right of revision in 1880; and if it should 
prove that the Senate’s construction of the Ariieio is even 
now different from that which iho Chamber of Dcinities 
puts on it^ a conflict might bo provoked which it was their 
duty 60 flu* as imsible to avoid. A Second Cliamber which 
ds told by a Couservative Minister that action must bo 
useless ai^ may be mischievous is not likely to do much. 
The Senate shrank from incurring ilie risk depicted by M. 
DdFAUIUS. M. pABts proposed the order of the day pure 
and simple, thereby in effect witbilrawing the interpella- 
tion, and M. ns FuAi^crjisu declared himself satislied 
with the explanation that had been given. There can 
be no question that M. Dufaube’s reading of the 8th 
Ai'tiolo differs in some respects from M. ue AfAHciuiK’s. 
It docs not appetir, however, that the discrepancy is wide 
enough to have any political importance. According to 
M. UuFAURE, tho only hopes with which the Govoitimont 
is concerned are the hopes entertained by public iunction- 
aries. It lias no iiitentieu of probing men's beans or of 
censuring opinions which are not manifested in such a wiiy . 
as to disturb the public peace. But since the Republic | 
has become the deGuitivo Government of France, its repre- 
sentatives must no longer connive at the sotting np of any 
other Government in its place. Bo long as there was no 
Constitution, oiEcial , {persons were tho servants of a Govern- 
meat on which no sjieoial character had been impressed, 
and they were at liberty, within reasonablu liiidts, to 
strive to impress uj)on it the character whicli they 
wished it permanently to l)oar. Now that there is 
a Constitutioo, tho Government has become Repub- 
lican, and oilloial persons must know it in that 
character and iu no other. Those who h^ for 
a Restoration must no longer expect to obtain Grove rn- 
ment appointments, or to be left undisturbed iu them if 
they have already obtained them, or to bo allowed to 
make use of those who hold them for the advancement of 
their political ends. As to the limits within which revi- 
sion will be possible, it is a question which cannot be de- 
bated to any purpose. There arc those who hold that 
under the 8th Article Franco may ho declai’ed a Monarchy. 
There are ihosp who hold that under this same Article 
Franco may bo declared a Convention. Thenro arc those 
who hold that nothing will bo pennissiblo except modiiica- 
tions which do not affect the substance of tho Constitution. 
Let the deois^n as to which of these interpretations is tho 
oorreot one be left to x88o, and to the Assembly which will 
then have the power, if it has the will, of entering on the 
bnsiness of revision. 

M- Dovaubs's speeOh was xuariced both by good sense 
and by ingenuity. There is no getting over the iket that, 
whatever SUniatersorOhambexB may say to thoooutraxy, tho 
Assemblly which will have thepower to revise the Oonstiiu* 
tionw t88o wiU also faaveibefpower to say in what sense 
and towhat extentit shall be revised. If a majority in the I 
e^ied'ChainberB have ^ that time come Totmd to M. na | 
FnAXCLlB^ti’B way of ihin]dng,«the Constito will most 
oertiii^y be revised in a monerohidal sense. If| by that 
tin^ fte TrreocmetliiUe Iieft are Ihe undisputed masters 
^fitmation, the-Oonst&tution w31 ooitemty -be purged 
of any aloments whioh may have been ibnnd to work 
unfcvodnMy tor the aevehi^msttt idsaa fif. 

^ ■ remoider that^extreme hflwfypatat^^ df the 

^ffht of/teriidon, may te fmk Ibrward on one sile as 
well as an the othar shst hdped to cool the 
V ttrddhr df the Aim all, it is but poor comfort 


X)0 Fbanouec to be allowed'^ retain .h|s hqpcs if 

the Communists are to be allowed to wtum thei^ also. 
Tet evon he must see that the more wddely iho 
thrown open under tho 8th Article, the more nUnthty 
will 1x5 the crowd that will eorac iu under it. ^ If in 
Franco may lawfully bo declared a IcgiLimatiO MoittmcKy, 
she may as . lawfully bo dcclated a federation of Oonuunnes. 
The strength of tho existing ConstltuLiou lies in the foot 
that tho majority of Frenchmen arc content with it. So 
long as that is the case nothing can overthz'ow it ; so soon 
tts an extreme party on one side or vtho other can succeed 
in making the majority of Frenchmen prefer tho subatC- 
tutc which it oflers them, nothing can keqp it alive. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

T he evidence colh^cted by iho Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, while it vindicated the humanity of 
Kngiish men of science, us a body, from ospersious which 
had been most unjustly cast upon them, at the same 
tiiiiC showed clearly enough that a foshion df care- 
Icssnoss and indifference in reganl to the sufferings of 
animals was grudually growing np in cci^in quarters 
under foreign influence, and was very likely, if left 
michecked, to spread in a dattgerous manner. Tbo 
ComuiissioiierB did not venture to lay down the prin- 
ciple that vivisection vras under no circumstances jusii- 
llable, fur they admitted its valuable n^sults in certain 
cast^s ; but they held that tho abuses of tho system hud 
reacued a point which demanded some kind of regulatiou, 
so that the progress of medical knowledge might bo mado 
coiupatiblo witii tho just requiromonts of humanity.” 
The Ctmimissioiicrs also came to tho conclusion that, what- 
ever opinion might be entertained as to tiio morality of 
} vivisection, tho only result of an attempt to put down tlwj 
; practico altogcther wouhl bo cithtT a general evasion of tho 
j law, or tho flight of medical and physiological investirators 
and Btudouts to other countries, whore they wotdd bo 
at libci'ty to make any cxpcrim<»nts they pieascu. The 'Go- 
vernment has now taken up tho problem thus presented 
for legislative solution, ancl in tho main has adopted 
iho recommendation of iho Commissioners, even going, 
at least on ono point, somewhat beyond them. 
It is pro|K>sed tJmt, os a rule, painful experiments on 
atiinjals shall be allowed only wlion they are performed 
by a BpocialJy licensed operator in a registered laboratory, 
and on the strength of a ccrliflcaLo that the experiment in 
mado witii a view to tho advauconient of now discovery of 
knowkdgo wliioh will bo usefnl for saving or prolonging 
human life or alleviating human Buffering, or for tho 
purpose of tesung a fonner discovery of tliis nature ; and 
that iu such cases tho animals must be first of all rendered 
unconscious of. pain, oud, if seriously injured, killed im- 
mediately afterwards. An exceptional pcmiissiou is, how- 
ever, given to mako experiments without amesthetioa, if it 
eau bo shown that iuseuKibility would frustrate the object 
of tho investigation, and to keep in life animals so treated, 
if that is absoluiely necessary for the purpose in view. 
And in every case a ^report of the form and result of such 
experiments is to bo made to the Homo Secretary. Where 
it is nhowu to be necessary, experiments on animms under 
ana?st heticB will be porniitted us iUustrationa to profcasiotinl 
tcAohiug ; but im absolute prohibition is imposed on any 
exhibition of painful experiments on animals to the general 
public, and also on the use of urari ; and dogs and cats 
are to receive a special immunity from painful experi- 
ments. It is provided that penalties for offences under 
tin’s law may be onforood by summaty process, with au 
appeal to Quarter BessiouB. 

It is obvious that this measure is, in substance^ a- de- 
claration of general principles which will afterwards havo 
to bo intorproted in particular cases, and it may be pre- 
sumed that iho working of the Aot will not bo altogetbor 
smooth and easy, at least at first. Cases will occur in 
which it will difficult to say Exactly what is now 
‘•discovery,” what is ••useful for saving or prdLongiqg 
'•• human lifo or alleviating misery,” wheth^ * thore is 
really a necessity for vivisectioiial experarji^ in 
^ teaching, and so on. There will also be :ubiD^ 
oulty in getting evidence against offendein.;' if 
the law is haraSly or vexaUouely put. iu 
provoke ccmcoriod xosielimoe on the part, of 
men. AU thismay be vjt vsiU iliehefo^ be 

prudent tuff; to expe<^'tob much mm the.J^fieot; operation 
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of thcj measure. Its chief value will perhaps he in the fact 
that it is a grave pablio declaration of the right of animals 
to pi'otoctioa, and a protest against anjrthing like wanton 
cruelty. But this in itself is very important, and its 
effect will be enhanced by the arrangomonts for Government 
inspection, the reports of experiments, and other means of 
ascertaining what is actually being done, and bringing the 
light of public opinion to bear on it. The higher profes. 

authorities will no doubt bo enlisted on the side of 
the law, and a more wholesome professional tone on this sub- i 
ject will bo established, while at the same time there will bo a 
general rise, os Lord Caunarvon said, in the standard of 
public thought and feeling. The fact that a stigma is tbtm 
thrown on cruelty when wantonly practised can hardly fail 
to have a deep influence, and it may also bo presumed 
that ihese restrictions will have an effect in preventing the 
spread of the habit of reckless investigation by inexperi- 
onced or incompetent performers which has apparently 
been lately coming in. Lord Cardwell observed very justly 
that at present the system was in its infancy, and might be 
dealt with more advantageously than if allowed to develop 
and harden. Custom is the familiar excuse for all cruelty, 
and it is well to check it at the beginning.^ Under such an 
Act as that proposed the area of lawful vivisection will be 
very much reduced, and the “convenience*' of experiment 
fcalistd will no doubt be found to bo on the side of avoiding 
opuiations which may entail unpleasant oonsoq uciices ou 
themselves. The better class of them wdll also feel that 
they aro put on their honour, and are bound to do all they 
can to inflict as little pain as possible. On the whole, it rnay 
be believed that this measure, which is framed in a spirit 
of moral suasion rather than of harsh penal correction, will 
do much good j and it is to be hoj^od that the professional 
support which may bo looked for will not bo alionatod by 
an injudicious use of the law. It will bo time enough 
when the new system has had a fair trial to detormino 
whether it requires to bo made more absolute in any 
directiou. 

It was pf <»'^urso not of 

Ibis.V* consideration due to animals would satisfy tho 
M victremo party on either aide, and they have naturally 
lifted their voices against it on opposite grounds. A con- 
forence of delegates has bceu hold on the invitation of tho 
lioyal Sofiicjty for tho I'revontion of Cruelty to Animals, 
to consider the Bill, and resolutions have been passed ap- 
proving of the genoml restrictions coutfiincd in it, but 
protesting against tho exceptions allowed, and demand- 
ing that tho provision in regard to dogs and cats 
should bo extended to horses, asses, and mule’s. On tho 
oilier hand, the Duke of Somerset has corao forward aa tho 
champion of freedom for viviscctors. It^is quite true, as 
he says, Uiat pain is daily inflicted on animals for the 
purposes of arnusomont, curiosity, and vanity; and that 
clumsy sportsmen and ladies who liavea wcakueas for seal- 
skins and birds’ feathers aro responsible for an enormous 
amount of misery in this way. There can be no doubt that 
ho was justified in calling attention to this side of tho 
question; but it does not follow tliat Bcicniilic men are 
to be allowed to be cruel without adequate reasons merely 
because there is a vast amount of promiscuous cruelty 
constantly perpetrated in private society. Obviously the 
argument points tho other way — that the measures applied 
to science shonld be extended in other direction.s. It is of 
course easy to remark on tho inconsistency of limiting the 
amendment of the law relating to cruelty to animals to 
just tliat class of case-s in which, whatever may Ikj tho 
amount of pain inflicted, there is at any rate a plausible 
excuso for it. Nobody su[»po8ca that, us a rule, seieutifio 
iiujuircrs arc merely engaged in selfish sport; they are 
working for others, for animals as well as men, and, if they 
err, it is from mistaken zeaf in an intrinsically benefi- 
cent puranit. On the other hand, people who inflict pain 
purely for their own arnusomont and tho indulgenco of 
tJie meanest tastes aro let alone. We aro aware that 
usago blunts tho sense of incongruity, and that an old 
cBstom, however bad in itself, is diflerent from a new one. 
But, if wo take our stand on logic, it is evident thc^ not 
only this ono part of uho law relating to the ill-treatment of 
animals, but the whole of it, requires revision and enlarge- 
• xnent. Windham used to say that no ono who oondemned 
the noble and nuinly sport of bull-baiting could consistently 
dofood fox-hunting: and nothing can be more flagrantly 
illogical than that a man should be fined for setting a dog 
fvt a cat| and should havo fall liberty to set a pack of dogs 


to run down a hare or fox and eat it. Working-men aw 
constantly punished for getting up oock-tebte, but there is 
no more cruelty in co^-fights or in dog-fights than in 
combats between dogs and other animals. . 

Tho truth is that humanity to antmaiB ifl of m^rn 
date, and has kept pafco with the growth of sympa^etio 
perception. In other days people never thought of ammala 
having feelings like themselves; but gwdnal^ this has 
dawned on them. Up to the passing of Mabtutb Act th^ 
had been no legislation for tho protection of animals ; but 
since then there has been a continuous movement in this 
direction, and bear-baiting, bull-baiting, badger-drawing, 
cock-fighting, ratting, and dog-fighUng Imve been made 
illegal. Yet other sports are still tolerated which m 
of their incidents are equally bnital and disgusting, Ottor- 
liiintmcf. for itistance. is especially of this character. Jt 


k 


hunting, for iii.stance, is especially • u .. 

is quite right that otters snould be killed os vermin, out 
the sport which brings out a whole country-side to 
gloat over tho straggles of the wretched brute 
assist in its execution is surely as bad as anything of that 
sort can bo. Again, it is usually pleaded on behalf of 
coui-sing and hunting that all that sportsmen care ^hont is 
tho exercise and exhilaration of the chase, and we should 
Im) tho last to deny that this is a healthy element in tiDghsh 
life. But it is impossible to be blind to tho fact that other 
considerations enter into the enjoyment of tho sport, 
one who reads tho hunting reports oven in so respectable 
a paper as the Fidd will find very unpleasant evidence of 
the sort of bloodthirsty delight with which tho more brutal 
incidents of the chase are relished by a certain class of 
sportsmen. It is imposaiblo to imagine anything more 
siekenihg than descriptions of wretched hares and ex- 
hausiod foxes being torn into bits and eaten by the hounds. 
In one case wo rend of a fox being pursued into tho 
cellar of a countiy house, and killed in tho presence of 
an “ excited crowd ** ; and in another the worrying of a 
couple of foxes is spoken of as “ tho cream of tho day. 
The sight of an old hare jilucked from its seat by funons 
dogs, anil, as it is gracefully put, “ allied to current 
qwiftllv ** fills tho mind of tho chronicler with “ a feeling 
u^p an opportunity of sharing the sport 

“ street (of a village) to tho delight of the whole 
“ population, who, to judge by tho crowd, turned out to a 
“ man.’* lu another case a line old dog fox was killed in 
the shrubbery of a houso and “ eaten on the lawn,** and 
the writer thinks “ the bounds well deserved their fox ** — 
a common phrase in these reports. It appears that foxes 
aro also somotimos dug out of a hole for the mere pur- 
pose of being gobbled up by tbe hounds. Thoro is really 
no nccesity for hunting being associated with such stupid 
brutalities ; but it is to bo feared that custom has too strong 
a hold as yet to admit of any effectual treatment of such 
abuses until public opinion has ripened a little more. It is 
well, however, that people should face the fact that tho 
kind of cruelty which is dealt with in the present Bill is 
only a small part of a far larger evil, and that the logic of 
the case requires uniform treatment all round. 


THE MERCHANT SinPPING BILL. 

T he consideration of tho Merchant Shipping Bill as 
amended in Committee was a less revolutionary process 
than it at ono time promised to be. There proved to bo a 
limit to the capacity of tho Government for learning wis- 
dom by experience, and instead of the Bill being entirely 
remodelled with Sir Stafford Northcotb's consent, it was 
only amended in one important point and that against his 
vrill. How the detaining clauses of the Bill are likely 
to be received by shipowners may bo gaoesed from a 
speech of Mr. MacIvek’s on Monday. The gist of his 
complaint was that the operation of these eflauses had of 
necessity to bo confined to British «Ahip8, because ne 
foreign State would tolerate tho Board of Trade espionage 
to which British shipping is to be subjected* ft may 
be suspected that any system of detention which is zealJy 
effectivo will oomo under Mr. MacIvxu's condemnation. 
Indeed without espionage it is hard to see how ^ detain- 
ing oilioer is to ascertain that there is reasonable cause 
to think a vessel onaafe. He is ordered to use his newors 
in all cases whqre a British ship is “ by reason of the 
tive condition of her hull, equipments, or znSfOhinefyf ;or Iw 
reason of overloading or improper loadinir. unfikto jiteceed 
to sea. 
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on the euT&co. A ship’s hull may bo very rotten, but the 
paint on it will bo lul right. Thero may be no visible 
shortcomings in her equipments or machinery, bat if no 
1 ship is to DO detained unless all the world^ can me the 
^ reason bofoft) they have been told it, the ofticials will have 
an easy time. Even as regards overloading, a ship may 
easily pass unnoticed just at the moment she is getting oat 
of dock, and if the detaining oftioer is to make sure of his 
prey in all cases, ho must form his ideas of the amount 
and stow'age of the cargo front his own investigations. . Sir 
Charlus Addbrlei cheerfully answered that Mr. MacIvkb 
appeared to know the intentions of the Ouvernment on this 
subject better than they did themselves — a retort which was 
probably truer than Sii* Cuables Addeuley intended it to 
DO. There is good reason to fear that the Govern, 
ment know very litilo about thoir intentions on 
tbsa subject. If tbo consequences of giving these 
large powers to the detaining officer had been seriously 
weighed, it is not likely that the 4th Clause would ever 
have boon inserted in tho Bill. The Government may be 
acquitted of intending to make this part of tho Bill a scare- 
crow, but they will probably find that the attempt to make 
it a reality will excite a much more formidable opposition 
than they have dreamed of. That well-worn fiction, tho 
responsibility of tlie shipowner, was again paraded under 
the orders of Sir Charles Adheuley on Monday ; but re- 
Bpoiisibility, if it means anything, means that the person on 
whom it devolves is left to do or omit to do certain acts in 
tho knowlodge that, if any harm comes of his conduct, he 
will be liable to punishment. Under the Cth Clause of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill the responsibility of the ship- 
owner appears to bo tantamount to his chance of escaping 
detection supposing that ho sends an unsoa worthy 
ship to sea. The shipowner is called responsible, 
and under the 4th Clause ho is really made so. 
But then Sir Charles Adderlcy was too genuinely 
anxious to protect the lives of seamen Ix) rest 
content with this provision. Ho first shifts tho responsi. 
bility on to the shoulders of the detaining ollicer, and then 
frankly confesses that ho has no very clear idea of what 
the Goverziment moans by the transfer. We question 
whether tho Government have over asked ihom.solves 
whether there will be many or few detentions under tho 
6th Clause. Yet upon tho officioncy of thi.s clause, con- 
sidered as a deterrent, the safety of seaineu in a great 
measure depends. If tho detaining officer is active, and 
keeps his eyes and oars open, if ho listens to every report 
ho hears about a vessel, and then goes and verifies it 
by personal examination, voiy few iinseaworthy ships will 
got to sea. But this end will have been attained at tho 
greatest possible cost, both of incoiivenionco and ill.feel- 
ing ; aud the temptation to tlie officers to avoid the local 
unpopularity, and to the Board of Trade to avoid tho 
cost and discredit, of unsustainod detentions, will bo vory 
groat. All this has been wilfully incurred by tho Govern- 
ment rather than assent to the simple provision that the sea- 
worthiness of a ship shall be ascertained by previous 
survey, undertaken at the most convenient time for the 
owner and tho most oflective time for the surveyor. 

In one important respect the Bill was amended on 
Monday, but on this point also tho Government resisted 
improvement as doggedly, though not as successfully, as 
on the principle of compulsory survey. They had been 
warned by tne dwindling of their majority to eight 
on a proviouB night that they could not count on 
the support of their friends on the quoslioa of deck 
cargoes of timber, and tho discussion of Monday showed 
that there was no weight of shipowning opinion 
arrayed against Mr. I^limsoll’s proposal to prohibit 
them altogether. Sir Stavitord Korthcote said very 
tndy that the cianso imposing a penalty on deck cargoes 
of timber carried in winter dealt with a vory de- 
licate question, in that it would refer not only 
to the condition in which ships reached this countiy, but 
also to tho condition in which tliey sailed from the port of 
loading. This argumezit might have had some force if it 
bad been used agamst subjecting foreign as weU a.3 British 
^ drips to tho ^nalty s but there ssj^ no reason why the 
^ Ebmse of Commons should be more aorupulous about pro- 
^ bibiting deck cargoes of deals not more than vhree feet in 
beight about ptbbibiiing deck cargoes of timber gone- 
^ There seems tobekikettjr geneiuloonseut am 

owhemthst the evoeptiiou whimi the Gevornmimt were so 
, aickiimi ip retdiS would be a frequent source of danger^ 
U nineteeu reversed the previpue detii^D, 


and forbade the carrying of any timber on deede during, the 
winter months. : 

A contemporary has remarked that tho Mcrchani 
Shipping Bill has greatly suffered from the circumstaUce 
that the President of the Board of Trade is not a Cabinet 
Minister. It is cquvenifui no doubt to have only twolvo 
contending opinions to bring into harmony instead of 
fifteen ; but this advantage is dearly purchased at the cost 
of leaving the most important legislation of the Session to 
bo prepared by a suboiriiuato Minister, and disoussed in its 
relation to the genoral policy of the Government in the 
ab.seuco of its author. If to reduce tho number of the 
Cabiuct is thought so important, it might have been 
obtained by tlio excision of the Lord Privy Seal and the 
Postmaster-General, instead of by that of the Prosidonts of 
the Board of Trade and the Local Government Boaid. 
Tho value of tho Lord Privy Seal as tho handy man of the 
^linistry has often been enlarged upon ; and ix tho British 
Constitution had allowed Lord Malmesbury to come to Sir 
Chakleb Addkkley’s aid, the plea might have been 
accepted as valid. But, as a matter of fact, it is the Chan- 
cellor of tho Exchequer who has been the bandy man 
of tho Ministry during tho present Se.ssion ; and so 
far us legislation goes, the Lord Privy Seal would 
liardly have been missed. So long as Mr. SCUPAMORB 
was in tliu Post Office, it might have boon contended that 
no one short of a Cabinet Minister would have the power 
needed to restrain so wayward and so capable a sub- 
ordinate. But now that Mr. Scudamore has gone, moro 
imjiortant questions are likely to arise in connexion with 
trade and commcrco, and with local taxation and public 
health, than any that can possibly present thomselvos in 
connexion with the receipt and despatch of letters or 
telegrams. Tho Merchant Shipping Bill will go to the 
House of Jjords with a very carious uncertainty hanging 
over its operation on Canadian ships. We need not now 
attempt to decide between tho Times on the one side and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Pbesideni* of the 
Board of Trade on the other. It is enough for our present 
purpose to point out that, if iheTimcit is right, the Bill would 
h.avo been greatly improved if it had come under Lord 
Carnarvon’s notice during tbo period of its preparation. 
In thcoiy, no doubt, tho Cabinet ai*o as responsible for 
llio Bills prepared by Ministers not of thoir number as for 
their own measures. But, though (ho responsibility may 
bo tho same in tho two cases, the acquaintauco with the 
contents of the Bill is not tbo same ; and it has been 
reserved for tho Merchant Shipping Bill to show that 
res|)onsibility and knowledge cannot bo safely kept apart. 


THE POPE AND THE ENGLISH CON.Sl‘lTUTION. 

SIGNIFICANT ‘^whisper of tho throne” pontifical hits 
hiieltf been communicated to the outer world through tho 
faithful emumns of the Osservatorn Jlommoy and has naturally at- 
tracted attention in this country, to which it pointedly refers, 'fhe 
object of the article is to show, for the sbiuuQ and confusion of 
Italian and Outholic stntesmen, how much of genuine Christian 
nrinciple has been preserved in the Constitution of heretical 
England, which they proi'ess their desire to emulate, and which in 
fact contniuB all tliat is requisite for the quiet, safety, and prosperity 
of a country. It rcinain.((, wo are told, in substance what it was 
before tho JRofonuation, in common with the ancient Christian 
ConstitutioDs of niedimval Europe : — 

In the first place, then, it is to ohsicrvrrj that the English Const ihitioiir 
under which aenoniinstiun is coniprisi'cl nil th.it rcf'erds customs, institu- 
tions, laws, and English forms of govenmicnt, lute csrcfuHy nrcHirvcd imd 
Jricurporatcd into itself nil that heresy Jia.N Icll of Christifiu belief uiul prac- 
tice. England is itsligious, and her infinistc nnion with rcUgion has pro* 
Hcrvcd fur her the blessings of pence niul |>i-osp<>rjty. In fact, the English 
nation stopped short at the ruins of liie Rcforniation. liieparatcd from the 
! ('hurch and from the Vicar of Christ, she has, however, retained aU the 
remainder of Christinnity, and, uIm)vc all, the Ten O^mmandments. These 
^ she hits always maintained in her customs, her laws, and her goveiument. 

There is undoubtedly a oortaiu amoiiDt of truth in this comiaenda- 
tion. A country whose constitutional histoiy ^^has broadened 
down from precedent to precedent” does piesent striking oontniB^ts 
to the wholesale revolutions aud equally wholesale reconstructions 
which, unlike Topsy, have not ** growed/’ hut hav6.^n mnde to 
order, severing, as by a shiwp line of demarcation tW past and 
present of so many nations of the Continent. Let ue take one out-* 
ward aign which le hy no means devoid of eignificance to an intel- 
ligoat observer. There is pmlmbly no country in l^rope, certainly 
no Protestant oountxy, so rich in the remains of OhrMtian arobi- 
tecl^aa our own. Not only have our cathedmls survived ohuoat 
intact .the double ordeal of the lieformaUon and tho Puritan 
Itevolutlon, to bo restored in our own days to muob of 
thoir pristine splendour, biit we possess a wealth of ruined 
abbeys whicb the Cjathokn anjd laoit u “ 
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toi'.ilgrn natiouA cannot match. The rit^hJy ondow'ixl uud fitili in'* 
lliuMitini co 7 iu;iits of Austria, iv^mrdtjd as l)mldfnj:jd,ar0 tho creation 
of yesterday coni])aTud to Tiutorn or Uiovuvilx or Valle Criicis. 
Triio, our nhlicys are in ruins, but the very ruiiivS have hetm ro- 
lijLrioualv projjerved, while cathediMls and pnni»li churches of equal 
ago still reaouTid with aolenm chant thivnigbout lUo length and 
hn’adtU of Knglmd. It may lai said iJi.it the-^o are (^xUuiiai 
accidontfl, but at all events tlu’y are jiccitlents c ha racialist ic t»f a 
nation careful of its Christian traditions, ami which, to adopt tho 
Inngiutge of tJio O-m rratorr Ilomunu, rclcina its respect for the^ 
DcralOguo, ** tho Divinity of Christ, tlie Holy Trinity, and tbh 
principal dogmas,'* and hna oven “ jealously pro.scrvod its et'ele- 
suistieal hi€*.rarcby, maintaiiuiig it ir» h(uioar." There is indeed, 
paradoxical na it iimy aoiind to f.oino persons^ to Biiy?o, much of 
iho hotter olciuenis of uuMlireval (Miri&liauity, social, moral, and 
political, which hss bt'cn lost <ds*jwli*u‘o, so dci*ply ingrained into 
the (hmstitiition and national life (jf Kngland, tlint nothing short 
of a revolution of the Continental typo, tit which liappil}' we have 
htul no oxperionce hitherto, conld eradicalo it. is there, for 
instanoe, another eoimtrv in ICurope where ilie mubl lu^auced 
school of thfurists in ilm matter »if liight'r educaiion would gravtdy 
appeal — ^whether rightly or not, we do not lu-ro inquin*— to the 
directions of the founders of our inediioval culleges as piescrihing 
aubstuntially just wiml ia d»*iiiniulcd by modern ro«piirenicwtj f 
iSo far, then, flie ]naii*e of the I'apiil oi'iraii, ihou'/h it conus from 
an uiu^xpoctisl quarter, iv.vt 8 on .a sDli<.l basis of tliet. 

But i 11111101 liiitoly after the pa.‘fage aJreaily qiu»ted follows one 
which sounds so etrangoly iu the initUt of au oiahoralu mid c\i- 
dontlv sincere juiuogyric as to at tirst sight tho idea of a 

veiled sarcasm. (Hir raulers may recollect lhal we. noticed some 
months ago a paper oii Church and iStaie bv Sir (reorgu ilowwer 
which hud ap]'*carKul in the Chu/c/uywr/ov/ Jit' ru n:.* Of a gimd deal ' 
of it.s conU'UU we were, obh* l<» sp*rak lavourably, but we ventiiV 4 *d 
to iuliiLiate a doubt a.s to how fur his o.vceodiugiy minimizing * 
\iows of Papal inrallibility, the authority of the Syllabus, and 
Mime other cognalo points of controxersy w'ould patis mu^ler in 
ortliodox Roman circles. Ouv suspieious Imve now Imjcu conlirmcil 
with a directness and weight of authority which may liorhaps 
bo considered inoo^ tbillering to our sagacity than to Sir (r. 
Ibiwyers soundness iu Iho fiiith. Sir (ie>'rL'‘t', in tho article 
in question, expressed liis nbliorreiico of the pci'St*cutur.s ot 
former days, xvuelhcr Catholic or i'rotestaut, * in the inost un- 
oiiiiivoc.il leriiis, and it is usiml in the prcvi'iil day lor religioin?ts 
<ii .til clas 3 o.s to profw, whether huncstly or not, u similHr ostimato 
of IKU’sccutioD. Wo lemmhod .mL the lime that c<m*li .se.iitimcnfs 
ixmld not easily be rt^conciled with tho Syllabus — 'Which indeed 
.Sir George IJowyer |iut 8 aside somewhat contoinptuously um a 
notoriously fullibio ducument--or with other and more venomblo 
l*apal proiujuuoemeiits on the subject. But wu liud scaively ev- 
j»ccted to lind the cMiviiiest chumpiun.s of IVtpal claims selecting 
its persecuiioii of hcreti<*s aa llu} croxvuiiig glory of a Christian 
State. Such, how ever, i-s the laudatory estiiualu of tho Omrvnforr 
Itnmano : — 

Kughiiid is rmt to l>t‘ lodked upon nsliaviugonly iwix-cutcd the (Jatbolics; 
she |jersecultKl tlu; licitiioH mIs«*, ituj.-'e xvlio iiiuieii at ihu fiiuiidalions of 
CiiiiHtiaiiity. 'J'lu* AnahajUisti wrie huriit :ih>(-. )ix the Arians 

Avero burnt under rdmad VI.. aial tho ory “ /)t' i/arvttaf vomhurrmh'* 
lastc^l ft long time, Jind, uOor tliis ii|n»vt.Hy and lifO nv ulxvays drexv d«xvn 
corporal puiiidiuicnt and civil rli^qualilK'aiioii. 

On this theory it will W a redeeming featuvo in Cranmer’a 
character that, in spile of hia own frequent tergiversations, lie hiid 
the grace, in his worst period of heresy, to burn son^ fanatical 
prcachors, one of them a w’oiimn, who wejo jirobably not much 
more heterodox, and xvero certainly much inorelionent, than himself. 
Wo do not say that kw's for repressing blft.splieiny or ensuring tho 
observance of Sunday, to which our pancgjwt also refers, are 
never defensible or expedient ; but, when our pious continuance 
in the burning of heretics after tlio Rofonuatioii is cited os a 
.*«ignnl ovidoncfl that hlnglish “ customs arc in perfect accord with 
the apirit of Ohristiaiiity,’* it is difficult to knoxv whether to smile 
or to sigh. At the same time we arc by no means prepared to 
<lispute the claim of the OMervitlore to represent more accurately 
than Sir G. .^wyer the doctrines of the \ aticAn, as might be in- 
ferred from Iho unexceptionablo hnt mournful testimony of the 
late Cardinal Vitelleschi, in his very rcmarkuble volume on the 
(IScumoaical Council lately reviewed in our (xdnnins, 

The Dublin Deview does not hold quite so high a place os the 
journal which is, in fact, tho Jifoniiew' of the l^apal Court, lint 
still it baa received the most abundant impnmatW’s and bene- 
dictions of Rome, and its editor must be comidered ia a peculiar 
siinse the authorizud, thougli unofficial, spokesman of the Holy 
Soe in this country. We looke<l, therefoie, wilh^ some curiosity 
to see what he would have to say of Sir 0. Bowyors veniioii 
of Liberal (Mholieism, and were not at nil ' surpriBinf to find' 
that it hud anticipated the edifying teaching of the Omr^ 
Vittore on the pers»;cuti()ii of heretics. After quoting Sir G. 
Bowym's vigorous denunciation of mraecutors, and obaorving 
that it will oertaiiily be understood to denote ‘•those who 
havxi oo-operatod in indici^iig punisHinent^-^t all events oapitid 
punipfanient— on lioretles, ns such/* tho Reviewer adds, diplo* 
uutt^Uv, that he cannot roallv have meant tide. We can only say 
thaty if ho did not mean it> he is either iitpiorcmt of his mother- 
toOgUjS or culpably reokless in Uis use of it. But the reason why 
he oaoBOt have meant it is, |mm the Eeviewev^s point of view, 


no doubt a very forcible one, ** He cannot have fmotto vrihat 
excited much attention at tho time — namely, Piua IXT’c canonucr 
tion of S. l*cler Arbues, who in hie time exerds^ the offleoi of 
Inquisitor, and doubtless condemned more Ihan one heretic to 
capital punishment.” This is rather a mild way ^ putting' it. ^ 
Peter Aibiios was so notoriously cruel a porsecufor oi^ con» 
doinnod so many lu'retics to iho flames, that at length, in sheer 
desperation, the relations of some of his murdoied victims rose against' 
him mid put him to death. If Sir (». Bowyer has for^ottwhis 
canonization as a martyr at tho inatigatiou of the Josuits in ,iS 67 ~ 
which is very imprubaolo — wo have not forgotten it, or tho outburst 
of startled disgust which it elicited among Catholics as well aa 
Protestants on the Continent, the more so ns tho proc^ of canon- 
ization then revived by Pius IX. had been wisely sutfered to drop 
for more than two centuries. Tho lie viewer adds, very truly, that 
many other canonized saints have talien part iu tho capital punish- 
ment of hei-otics ; and lie nccordingly uBBumea that Sir G. Bowyer 
can only have meant to condemn those peiwecnlore who have acted 
in Q cruel temper ci' yriih. undue severity. But it is quite clear that 
he docs not speak in any .such restricted bensc; and moreover he ox- 
])reH»ly and by name condemns the Inquisition, of which S. Peter 
Arbues,” as well ns b. Pius V., was an exceptionally cruel and 
severe, though perliapa a strictly conscientious, official, and’ which 
AVfl.$ nil institution established and csiried on for ceiituri(;fl under 



'iipal infollibilily, 

>f that Christian spiritwhich ihoOjtitervtftore Jioinano is kind enough 
to attribute to our countrymen. We shall not folloiv the Reviewer 
into his comments on the e.r calhedrd authority of the Syllabus, 
which SirG. BoAvyersuinmarily dismisses, as well as “ tho vereonai 
infallibility of tho Pope,” ns “ a figment and absurdity,” further 
than to ofi&ene that, in spite of tho high authority of Dr. New- 
man, it bus always puzzled ns to undorstsnd how, if the Pope is- 
infallible at all, the Syllabus Ciin possibly bo anything short of on. 
infaltiblo document ; wliieh indeed His Hulineas appears, from what 
Iho Re^ lower says, to have himself officially declared it to bo. Meaai- 
whilo it i» noteworthy that Cardinal \itelleschi, who ought to 
know, invariably spouka of “ tho poraomil infallibility ” as the 
point at issue aiid oventually delined, t hroughuut his able and in- 
tort*.<iling voUimo on tho Vatienu Ooimeil. Notwithstanding the 
lavi.sh commondation Ix'stowod by our Roman panegyrist on the 
Riiglieh Constitution, we cannot help Inung alraid that Sir G. 
Bowv'or's Kiiglish feeling is more unimpc-tfichably nu^ifosted than 
his orthodoxy in his treatment of Vaiicajiism and its results. 


HONEYMOONS. 











I N almost all countries, Christian and heathen, a certain amount 
of horsi'play and roughness, amounting even in some cases to 
cruelty, is the portion of nowly-niarried couples. But in England 
ftlon(>doos fashion tyrannize so harshly as to proscribe the wedding' 
tour. At a time when most people would seek quiet and seclusion, 
publicity is forctjd u|Km them, and they 01*0 made conspicuous even 
by the way in which they are hurried on their travels. Woes enough 
are in store for them without the additional inflictions of society. 
Th#'y an> likely enough to make each other miserable without 
being tortured with specially invented troubles. But their feelings 
nre in*ver thouglji of in tho oi-dering of the wedding festivities. 
Hy long custom we (condemn the biide and bridegroom to many 
petty annoyances which might easily be avoided. They would, 
no doubt, be avoided did |K)op]o take the famous advice to “ marry 
early, yes, marry tfarly — and marry often.” But others will not 
leiirii by our experience ; and, for the present at Imt, there is 
litth* reason to hope tiiat any reform is contemplated. We con- 
doniii the unfortunate couple to a penance which would try the 
docpvist ailbetion and irritnto tho sweetest temper. When Hodge 
and his sweetheart crown timir pastoral loves in the quiet 
country churcli, thov enjoy a walk in their finery and whitooottott 
gloves, and then take possession of the cot beside the wood, and- 
settlo down at once to connubial comfort. But they have chances 
of happiness denied to their richer neighbours. It is a matter 
almost of moral duty, certainly of superstitious strictness, that 
when the squire marries the rector’s daughter, or my lord manioe. 
my lady, the first mouth of marriod life must be pass^ in Bm 
discomfort of foreign hotels, or the still less endurable deselsn^ 
tion of English inns, as if to strain to the utmost the strsngBl 
of their newly-made bonds. Now and then, it, is trne,#br»i|Bf‘ 
groom may know better. Ho hah pOThafie been manl^* balG^^ 
and does not forget his old oxp^onces. When canemga^ 
comes round, and his bride and he, amid showers of slijgQpefa ahd. 
rice and other senseless manifSestations of tbe inanity of’ the 
wedding guests, step in and ate whirled a^y, ha drives out by 
one gate nnd, after a short excursion over the hiUs, retiiiM by' 
theotber, treamng on theheela of the dsparting. Dot sindt o-conH' 
trivancexequiresconsidecabb foretbou^^ Papa and’ mmwma mi nifi- 

be persuaded to wink at it ^K^iere must be noavcoii^.|ieU^ati4.tte' 
junior branches of, the family must be de9pUtohs|d elseifrSeiqs itm 
various excuses) Most men oonlen^te , soq;^' esea^.^raim 
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Mediae ^ttflftriiQoiiy imoag eligihle yowog that 

Mnj a man who woaKi iiw eooUy to the^ omwiD^a moutiixj or 
Ofm tMid»ig6 tibe amoiuit of oorenionial veqniiod hy the soidal 
MMffca of a eandot, oyea if ho would, '<uid 

hitter figony of a ikahlonahlo wedding— the prepavation«| tim 
bridesmaids^kcketa, the eettlomonts, the hishop and three other 
niemmen,tho aeatton of St. Geoige’ii, the dreary niirth of the 
brearast^ the t^eoehos; the presents^ and finaliy the four white 
hones, the down-drawn blinds, the railway station, the luggage, 
the horrors of the middle passage, and the yawning desolation of 
the wedding tour. 

The foreign tour has, on the whole, its adyaartages in eom- 
pariaon with KiUamey or the Isle of Wight. The newly* 
married are not so easily reo^ired abroad. Thsre ia some 
chance therefore of escaping fxom the curious ga%o of people 
for whom everything eonneoted with matiimony^ has a strange 
attvaerion, and w'ho would go out of their way at any time 
to ataro at a newly-ioarried couple. A happy delusion ie some- 
timos nursed to the effect that the recent nuptials ore a profound 
« secret to the outer crowd, among whom the victims would coni^l 
themselves. But there are too many oxporieneed eyes at the 
accustomed resorts ^ the young people labouring under such a 
delusion are sometimes .tomptud to the imprudouce of an even* 
ing stroll along the Dover pier on their way to France, and 
£mcy that the loungers may ilisregard them or think tiioy 
are^ Darby and Joan of niaoy years’ staudiug. The bridal 
satin aiod the blue frock-coat have been laid aside; a quiet 
travelling costume has been assumed, but the disguise is not 
sufficient. The relative position of the young lady in the new 
Ulster and the tight boots to the young gentleman who looks so 
nneasUy conscious in hia shooting suit is inonifeat to all tliat 
infest the pier ; and our unfortunate couple ore only too glad to | 
escape from the staring eyes outside to tlio scarcely repressed con* 
gratwtioiM of the landlord within, and tho obsequious but signifi* 
cant attentioiie of the smiling waiters. Unpleafunt as is their brief 
aqjoum in their native land, their next step ia aliU mare un- 
pleMant. The crossing has somehow to be performed. They may 
wait a day, or oven two, for favourablo winds ; but sooner or kier 
they must go ; and a shower of small troubles attends their atari. 
The bridegroom is distracted by his new responsibilities. He may 
have tiuvelled in othe^ days with his sLsterH, but always found 
somebody only too willing to assist him in dispositioiis for their 
comtbri. His new wife and her maid are wholly depetudeot on him, 
And while he feels that he could provide for the fonner, he fears and 
hates the maid. In his hurry to catch the early boat he leaves his 
cigars on hk dressing-table ; shall he U) able to smoke those he can get 
at Calais ? The hotel bill hoe extimded to fancy dimensions, tuid 
he is foolishly conscious of having had to pay for hia ueculiar and 
novel position. Ho has au idea, conliruied by the suW^quent iit- 
spoction of his purse, that' in the dim twilight of tho morning ho 
has dealt out sover^^us instead of shillings to tho boots and 
porter. The new maid, too, racked with concern for the saiety 
of all their lives in crossing the sea, of whose raging billows slio 
has BO often heard with awe, has forgolion the chlorodyoe. No 
remedy is provided for the inevitable eoa-eickneas, and she ia un* 
certiiiu whiter her mistress's new travelling bag with the gilt 
fittings has been left in the hotel or stow<m away to take its 
rough dumce with heavier lugguge. Bat the troubles of the sliore 
are eoonlbigottou, astbe steamerhuonds merrily ** on a breese from 
the northward free the bridegroom points to the white oliirs, 
and ^otes Scott to the bride. She looks exceedingly pretty ; and, 
stauding with hk arm round her, the proud hu^and shows hie high 
spirits by wishing the reeipientB of hia sovereigns joy of Iheir 
wixid&ll, and facetious remarks on the appearance of the other 
pessungew, inteisporsed with timely exhibitions of aquaticiknowledge 
and tto me of ymbting and iMwcd terms. Bofoiu losg, however, 
oettain white-oimted waves appm upon the sparkling waters ; ami 
very soon the.my looks and mprightly convetmtion fiog. A more 
toptUim period succeeds, and a aoug corner amidriiips is .gladly 
sectoed md Miade comfbrtahk with rum and waqw. But tlm 
steamer is now in uikL^ohaimel, and begins to ^rfonii such 
evolutions as materially dimiuish the happiness of our couple. 
The poor little bride experiences those .gradual risings to un- 
expected altitudes, that sUding along the siirlaco when ft 
descent was expeoted, and .iinaDy, that awful sinking to remote 
d^hs, eocsompanied hy an extra gsoon from the funnel, which 
thrills throuipi her fnuae, and itnally overcomes her. Long 
.itirne, however, she battle bravely with >the inclemency of 
the elemeotB. So much tho mreater her ultimate breakdown. 
Tim husband holds out longer, hut only to add another to the 
horrors of his positkm. iHis feeUn^mo mt to a severe tost , as ho 
sees that his dearest one is suifenng ana that he cannot relieve 
her ; but his afleotioD itsHf is tried men ho observes, as ho cannot 
help observing, before the hand of sickness is laid upon him also, 
that tho hkx>m of her cheek has been replaced by an ashy paleness, 
her rosy lips have turned blus-grey, her charming hat is cocked 
reddassly -at m nnbeoomuig ^ ho recuU with uneasy 
OQiiioisifco' tho words he has ^so olten aaiig in dm days of «detotiou, 
the wmofo^staaqrh> endearing 3^^ now that th^ 

sedto iade^ to.|botin.liis anna Uke fidry gifts frdiiig away, u 
free 0 ^ 1 ^ ^ toa^«d>Mtoseso«wo^ ehangOf^virhat wiU bo 
tteeose i^%er yoako sxidiuiitotiijBmhave the ptosent appear- 
eUDq^pecfOBiiei^^ . Skt bo Ma^tbst 

'#}ii«i^lovodiii0n^ kbow of immmess in 
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how she feek.*’ All the reply k amknehc^^dicte 
for speech is dangerous, not to say Impoeelble.' iiikr>li|iA'mt 
paroxysm is over Im rememheni that they have coino proviflad 
a domt^tic. To her cave he will eonftde hid sotffiving 
betaking himself to tho coraparalivo fetiieracHt af the IhiemiittN 
will try to think of happier sciahes. But where k the xnaldT ‘ 
Helpless though he frels as resnocts hts wife, and queer ss rapeeSa 
himself, he seorciies in vain, till tlie object of his quest is at hist 
discovered in the noisouio recesses of the ladies* enbin iu % state 
of total eolkpse. 


Sneh aie the ordinary conditions under whkh a aawlwcnarried 
couple now-a-days begin matrimonial life ; and during tuose eagfy 
we^B sud memories are laid up of ])(ovolDjig mistsk^of trCGoks 
which will not pack, of trains whicii wili not wait, ot boimets 
which cannot be tied under half an hour, of tfresensn fd^ksering, 
of broiling siin, of headache, and, alas, sooner or kter, of dl temper, 
and even a quarrel. The maid who was to be a comfort has preWd 
onfy a trouble. Her knowledge of foriugn tongues iurtui<oiittobe«a 
myth, and her nerves have required quite as much 'core aa aboae of. 
her^stress. She has left something behind at every stopping- 
plf4l,and is herself abandoned on a Paris platform when the 
couple start for Genova. By t€logro|diy and the police she is 
eventually rocovered alivo,aiid she has, perhaps, once or twice been 
of use as a buffer. But, on tho whole, the experkmeea -of w hemey* 
muon abroad are not of an encoaraging kmd. Dilfaivitot^s of 
opinion, incompatibilities of temper, fzotfuiness, and above all 
weariuess of each other, which, if they ever sprang into bring,, 
might a:Lsi] 3 ' hnvo Wn hidden under belter conditiosis, have come 
forward into the full light of day, and the honeymoon is 'the pre-^ 
ludo to a marriiKl lifo in whkh indifieronco will rank wknost as 
a virtue. Inditfdurenco may ba attained by various mean s ; it 
visits the cottago as well as the castle ; but too often ^ bon^* 
moon calls it into exiAience, and many a bridegroom but just re- 
turned from a delightful lour on the Contiuent** will bo able to 
sympathize witli tho remark of the country farmer to a eom* 
poniuu ill tho train as he went to town to buy hay:— Y ob, 
it's been a bad winter lor some folk. Old Smith's dead, sfiid a*.* is 
Jones, and my wife died yestorda}'. A,iui how be the bay, 
master ? ” 


COITAGE PROPEiriT. 

I rTlllKlll!) are several subjects in the treatment of whiriin writer 
j JL is rather assisted tiian hindered by his own ignorance, ami 
I among these may be wimberod qii(>stions relating to the oooupiit iun 
of lauds Hud houses and tho position of the occupants. HabitB ^Rid 
customs difibr so widely all over England, the ogricultoi^lttboiuvr 
has so little in common with the mechanic, spe^l pfqjiidices re- 
main closely w'eddcd to particular districts, that any attempt to 
genemlize from any given locality can throw but littie fight u|kui 
tho subject. No question, however, is moro dieouoMd or excMcs 
more interest, and it is impossible to expect Uiat, in order to qua- 
lify himself for writing upon agi-icultural topics, a writer should 
he reejuired to possess a frnehold estate of at least a buiiidtred aercA. 
The present generation is bent on iniprorvement, and is detennuieitl 
to see the efiecta of all its labour and cxivenditure during Ha own 
lifetime, and to feel certain that it has not Rpeut its money and iU 
advice in vain. In a few yeiirs houses cvin L; built, milwaysinade, 
iSohuol Boards oloetod, m^ei schools set in operation ; and it is 
expected that, after the study of Hr. Clou's JS/rort Msidwu of 4L* 
JCiuflM People, mid when ** the importance of cbeerM oheuMOoe 
to duty, of consideration ami respixit few others, and of honcseirmKl 
truthfulness in word and act” (we quote from a -zneneiiaiidiiim 
issued by the Education Department) has been generaUykaprcMml 
upon the school children of UieAge^ some marked obango will toke 
place in tho condition df the working classes to comopond Wiltli 
the eiluvts made in their Udialf. When the results are smaU or 
none at all, fault must be found with some one, and the Govern- 
ment and tho landlord sutler alternately. Ilalf-OHdozeu critics 
ruu to tile plaut which was planted the day belbre, and, having 
pulled it up, am siuprised to find that it has neither gn>wii nor 
roottxl itself in the night. Yet there is no royal road to oiviluM- 
tioD, and the adoption uf a now code of uiomla requires almost as 
long a period of time as the introduotiou of physical changes by 
tho Election of breeds. If we am to draw ony lessous from the 
alterations made in the habits of thought and life among the upper 
classes during the last hundml years, sovoval genenSioiia must 
pass ftway beiorc a love of cleaulihess or roilnement con beoouie 
common among tho labouring portion of the |)opulatioi). 

Suppose some one had gone to Mr. Western in the yeur 'iyyo 
and said, ** Sir, 1 represent Uie spirit of the next cetHumajid beg 
you to live more in accordance with it. V our mode of ufii ia iiot 
that of A pitHis (uid well-conducted piston. You use 
both urnioceasiiry and indcoont, nor hivvc you that revereim^^fox the 
presence of your maiden sister W'hich coukl ^ det&E^ Iftny of 
your cottages consist only of one room, riiere ^no qdnlcd in your 
villngo, and the clergyman has sadly neglected the spiritual wanhs 
of tho parish. I request you to amend your ways by avoiding ex- 
rietives. going to bed aohof, and reading a chapter Moud from Hr. 
Doddrid^^s which I have brought with me, 

every morning and evoniug to ydor househridi’' Mr. W'eetern 
wodld ’have the most hideous Isngteige, thrown Mr. Doddridge 

• out of the window, and sent Sophia into hysterics, lilducatiqn is a 
vety g^ual pruceae^ And old customs die a hard deatlu Thu 
fiunmein of our upp^ dnases with the roadti IChttra to. 
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\V here a landlord has his propt^rty in iho ueighbouihood of hie own 
house, a gyutlo despotism produces pltiosaut enough results. The pro> 
pi’iotov with his thirty or fifty cottages on tJio outskirts of his park, 
where no disturbing element entero into the lifo of the village and 
t)io same occupations have abaorbi'd the youth and the ago of sue- 
c^^ivo generations, who regulates the uumbt^r of publiohouses, 
and, it may be, banishes them altogotiicr to a distance of three or 
four miles, can mulio the whole of his estate one idyllic pictiji*e. 

His tenants* gardens may be as neat as his own, and ho will bo 
coiUcuted to roceive two per cent, upon tlio gabled dwellings which 
bo has built to hannoniso with tho lines of his lodge and school. 

IF© supplements iho working of iho KJucutiou Act, ccviiros tho 
compulsory powers in himself, ami refuses to allow tho iutroductiou 
of lodgers, except perlmps in xme or two licensed instances. This, 
however^ charming ns is tlic scene, is, after all, u forced condition of 
humim life; and were thelamliord to present each temmt with the 
feo simple of his holding, the Arcadia w'ould crumble away iu 
a couple of yoors. No squalor is greater, than that which is to be 
found iu the vilhige of small fiuebolders or squatters, where theru 
is no one to originate any scheme for tho bonotit of his neighbours, 
no one with any money to spare, no one to sot an o.\ample to tho 
others. As long os the walls 'will hold together, as lung os tho 
thatch does not drop through (ho roof, no icjmir will be dreiuut 
of by the owner, on W’hom tiie blame is never laid. Tho 'well-iu- 
£>nued Oorrespondout of some daily paper credit.^ tho rieighbour* 
mg kudloixls with tiio wretciuvd hovels, which some day, if they 
do not tumble to pieces of their own accord, uru bought to no 
pulled down. 

In speaking of the dwellings of the poor, it is not to tho 
ij^cultural village which ia at the doors of the great landowner 
thftt atlontiou is to bo turned. There oi'e few men who have not 
some outlying property, aud m many of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts there are no men of leisure, uor indeed any one who is 
not compelled to live thero by bis business or fox bis livelihood. 

In most cases the control is completely iu the hands of the ogout, 
who is not given to unproductive expense, aud ia not incline to 
look Aom an (esthetic point of »'iew upon the restoration or alter- 
ation of houses which pay iiMm 4k to 01 . a year. Where the ori- 
ginal value t>f the propert) consisted in the political power it gave, 
and where that value vas swept away, as it otion was by the Itoforin 
iHU of 1S67, it requires some phibuitiu4>{iy on the ptut of tho pos- 
sessor not to get rid of his responsibility and throw tho docaying 
rows of hou«4i.j into the j jarket. it^ on the other hand, bo is de- 
tainautodUi raite thvcondition of hia tcnAnts,homnBt possess pationce, 
tact^ attd decision of cbarocler, bo a rich man, and also have plenty 
of spare time to give to tho question. If ho has views about tlm. 
amintion of the soxes, he will be met at the cutset by the existence 
ofa wholly ditfmxmt code irom his own, which he must be propared 
to recogmse. On one side ia the exquisite delicaey of the tlovern- 
whoso S^e the 4m|^,he.vpt»'on the banks of the Serponilne 
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troubloi aujl oue. 5 tViiV.^j ^\>ns nothing more ixiisorabJe wh? 
_ ven than in some of the mining districts. The absence of herbs 
and llowora, the dirt with which tho air and water ate charged, 
liU add to the desolation of tho ill-iitting door patched with dirty 
cloths, the uneven door with here and there a flag missing, and 
hardly an article of furniture downstairs or upstairs. Yet the 
tenants very likely earn good wages, and might surround them- 
selves with comfort. What may be earned can be gathered from 
the fact that not long a fathtir aud his throe sous were paid 
20I. on a Fri(by aaid had spent it oil before Monday morning. No 
doubt there is a desire for better houses on the part of some of 
tho working classes but tho majority would prefer a hovel at 3/. 
to a good bouse at 7/. 

If the didiculty is groat of inducing a man to live in 
new rooms, it is still groater to |H;rsuadQ him to change his 
cotiHge. Even when no mason's art can avail to prop up the walls, 
and the wind and rain beat thn>ugh the crevices of tho lattioea 
windows, it is with the greatest reluctances that the tenant will 
leave it. llis father and grandfather lived there, and he wishes to 
dio there, an event whicli is always looked upon with great satis- 
faction. To die in your house is a compliment to it and to you, 
and it is far more important that a house should oiler focilities for 
this act than for any other. In cases of this kind no complaiut 
will ever be beard by the agent. The tenants only object is to 
show that there never was so model a cottage *, the rain is like the 
rain at Marly and does not wet, and though the wind is high 
there is very little of it. Wo know of one case where a farmer 
pulled off part of tho roof in order to dudodp his tenant, who, in 
no way discomposed, remained there until his landlord in despair 
put it on again. Altogether the question of accommodation tor 
the working classes is one of extreme dilHcuUy. As long as ^e 
cost of building remains so great, it will be a temptation to the 
small freeholder to patch up any collection of hovels he may own. 
Until a higher standard prevails, the wages will be spent in the 
old way, Theivj is nothing to make any one hopeful at present 
The history of the savings banks shows bow small a proportion hoa 
been laid aside by those who have beuelited by the great increase 
of w^es, and compeieut judges say that in Lancashire the workings 
man 4 s no better off now thw ho was ton yean ago. PubUc zeal 
ond nrivate enterprise will go an doing what they can, bttt after 
all their efforts thero will oe a residuum loft whose civilisation 
will tax for many years the energies of our descendants. 


SOUTH PEMBBORESHIBE GASTLER 

rilHE Flemish district of Pembrokeshire-^in what sense Ftemish 
Jl- we have already explained-’^ia as rich in castles as Northum- 
borland atsolf; and fc>r exactly the same reason. The inhabitants 
were settlers in a conquered laud, with dangerous neighbpi]]a..on 
their bordew ; they held <1 small isolated territory wbm^.Jsy. oj^ 
to attack from the whole of a Urge district, ..Each town, thsBsfoin 
needed its fortress to guard it t each dweQi^ of a cosisidirablo 
lordbecaomafottreniiW: U 
on the ground hare as %y sire in^ some oi^j 
hardly so thick da the ^ond as they 
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Perhaps the difTerence is in some measure owing to the dlflbrent 
nature of the settlement. The settlement of Glamorgim wna 
essontialljr a settlement of lords with their followers. The^emiah 
colony can hardly fnii to have been of a more popular charadter. 
Every purish church seems to have had its tower designed as a 
X stronghold in time of need; and, as we have said, a military touch 
‘ may oe ueen in the ordinaiy houses. And the churches as widl as 
the hoQses are well worth studying. That they have leas of 
oiuameutal detail than the ancient churches of almost any other 
part of the island is in no way surprisiag, nor is it in any way 
olamewortby. And what they lack in ornamental detail they make 
up in picturesquenessADd complexity of outline.^ They add, too, the 
almost universal presence, though certainly in the simplest of 
forms, of the stone vault, so rare in all other parts of ilritain, 
except in churches of u far greater size. In South Pembrokeshire, 
contrary to the ruleof tlic rest of the world, a wooden roof in a church 
is A sign of liner work. It is a sign that the building is not a 
specimen of the local style of the district, but that it has btien 
built after the pattern of churches of a richer type elsewhere. 
VVhere we see, ns we now and then do, elaborate windows and 
other work of the fourUieuth oentuiy, the plain local barrel vault 
would he felt to be out of place. So it is at Carew, no it is at 
iiudgeston, where a modem archiUMrt has ruthlessly mutilated the 
most graceful feature of the building ; and, lafttly, in the most 
'Characteristic of the greater churches of the district, the priory of 
Monkton, close to Pembroke. 

From tbe churchyard of Monkton the view is one which is 
eminently characteristic of the district. Nowhere do we more 
thoroughly feel where wo are than in Little England beyond Wales. 
The groat physical feature of the district is brought strongly homo 
tx) the mind of the traveller who pas8(*s from the tuwn of 
Pembroke to its suburb Monkton. i:kiuth Pembrokeshire is, 
bofore all things, a land of inland eeiis, of peninsulas, and of 
islands. It is not a land of mountains, but it is pre-eminently a 
land of bills. The English diatrict in largely made up of two 
peninsulas, the uoilhern of which is separated irom Dewisland, the 
immediate patrimony of St. David's, by tbe noble bay of St. 
Bride, carving round" like the bay of Penzance, or even of Naples, 
4 ind with the islands oil either horn nuggesting memories of Iscbia 
aud Capri. This uortheni peninsula, itself made up to a con- 
siderable extent of smaller peninsulas, is cut olf from its fellow to 
the south by the haven of Milford. Hero again we seem to see 
a Scandinavian trace. The jbref here is surely neither an English 
ford, nor a Welsh furtltf, hut a Scandinavian like Watonord 
luid Wexford. Aud a Jiord of very truth it is ; a lionl with ond- 
icNS creeks running ikr up the country, so that points for Inland 
stand on the salt water. Wo aro hero on a fiord of the ocesn, 
subject to the law of tides, so that tbe look of one of these inland 
creoka varies greatly from one hour to another. But, at a 
favourable moment, the great fiord of Pombrokeshire may suggest 
the noblest gulf of the Ilndriatic; and, on the bononi of the haven 
of Milfui'd, wc are tempted to say that wo only lack the moiintiiins 
to 1'cel ourselves on the vioutJis of Cattaro. The creeks wliicU run 
thus far inland wash the bases of three of the chief castles of tbe 
districts. At Haverfordwest, the most northern point of tho 
haven — the spot where tho traveller leaves the iron road of modern 
times to betake himself how he can to the ancient city of Bt. 
David’s — tbe border stronghold of tho Englishry— castle aud town 
rise proudly over the low ground at their feet, low ground 
where, at the favourable moment, tlie inland sea shows 
itself. But the castle, noble in its position and its outline, is de- 
graded and disfigured by its modem use as a gaol. At Haverford- 
west the objects of greatest attraction are ecclesiastical. There is the 
church of St. Mary, of an uncouth outline enough outside, but shelter- 
ing within pillars and arches of tho thirteentli century which might 
atand part of tho richest minster. And there is the ruined priory by 
tho water, with the shell of its aisleless cruciform church, once seeui- 
ingly, with its long lancets, the fellow of the little cxithedral at 
ESUaloe. From Haverfordwest the railway will lead us to its moat 
distant point at Neylaud, or 'New Milford, with Pator or Pembroke 
Dock opposite to it. Here we are in tho thick of the works of 
modern times. But we have only to cross the hill biitwcen the 
main haven and one of its creeks, and we i!gme in sight of the 
opposite heights crowned by tbe castle of I’ciubroko and tho 
priory of Monkton. The narrow inlet of the ocean, dwiudled to 
the size of a sixiall stream, ebbs and Hows between the two hills, 
and tbe proud fortress into wliich the wooden structure of Aiimlf 
of Montgomery grew rises straight from tbe rocks which form one 
of its coasts. A cave, tho — tho British name Hiirviving for a 

natutal oWeet— not quite of tho size of Wookey .'dole— ^perhaps 
its DamesaJee— in Mendip or of the Devil’s Hole In the Petikland, 
hut big enough to be striking and solemn, bur.Mws, as it were, 
under tbe haU of the castle, and » itself taken into the hue of tho 
defences. The walls with thoii towers, the huge round tower — 
not quite the rivid of Oouoy, but the nearest surviving approach to 
it in Britain— -the stately hall itself with its lute thirteent h-century 
•wuidows,the gateway, the wholecireuit of the oOstle, all join to form 
a group worthy to be the head of the Flemish land, worthy to be 
home of the great Earls of whom the one gained his fame by 
' ebeltering the yqgtb of Ueaij of AVincheetor and the oth^ by 
y ' withstanding his misrule. 

The castlh stands nobly, whether as seen immediately from 
below or from the opposite $ide. But the Munlctou view, though 
it brings out tbe ainn{tix»ture of the osetle itself luss perfectly, is 
perhaS the motf :ot nlk The^ priory stands uu ita 

togh^ one of ehutcliea whose arrangsmeuts 


seem at best to be beginning to be understood— e ehiirejh 
transepts, with a graceful choir aud lady chap^ of the iourteea^ 
centuiy.now in ruins, attached to a ruder nave of ihe native ' 
type, in its churchyard-^— so it is said on the spoh-^-not so temg 
ago stone seats still remained for the hearers of tbe outdoor fler^' 
mon preached from the churchyard cross. Below it stands, not 
exactly a castle, but a fortified house, a domus defeusabtlie/^ 
thoroughly characteristic of tho district. On the onposite sido are 
tlio castle, the town wall, ihe massivo tower of Bt. Mary's Ohureh, 
contrasting with tlio slender one of the priory itself, but both such 
aa could be found nowhere else. In mere extent tho town of Pem- 
broke doPN not rank above an English market-town ; but, just aa 
in the small towns of Germany, its position gave it importance. 
Tho capital of the conquered laud, tho seat of the local chief and 
of the Duigesses gathered under the shade of His fortress, a town 
of this class really ranked rather with Exeter and Lincoln than 
with the petty places ou whose level its mere physical size would 
place it. 

As one horn of tbe haven reaches to Haverfordw'ost^and another 
to Pembroke, cioch washing a fortress which protoots a considerable 
tuwn, & third horn washes a third fortress, which stands all alone,^ 
the stronghold of a lord, but not tho shelter of a civic settle- 
mont. This is Ottrew, a place whose name colls for a short lecture 
on iU pronunenution. Tbe name is British^ coerau, camps, a naino 
handed on from some encampment of ihe race who were driven 
out. But the received English spelling is Carew, keeping in its 
liiht syllablo a survival of tlio Britisli plural ; and its roemvea Eng- 
lish sound is exactly tho samo as Carey, not doviatii^ very much 
from the sound of ihe Welsh original. From the pkoe a family 
took its name, anil, till wdthiii a generation or two, the of 

both place and family was always sounded Cdrey. Buf ,4th 
becomes Bmytho and Bniijth, so Caro6 was thought to hav^« finer 
sound, and the barluiroiis pronunciation is actually making its way 
from the family to the castle. The castle itself is in some points 
a contrast to that of Pembroke. While at Pembroke we have a 
purely military castle, nminly of the thirteenth century, at Carew 
wn can trace the steps by which the mere fortress graduedly 
changed into the grt^at nouse. The gates and towers are there 
after the old pattern, but the great ball was thoroughly recast in 
the days of ILmry the Seventh by Sir llhys ap Thomas, a person 
who plays some part in generel history, and who bolds a very ^eat 
place indued in local imagination. Joining on to his work, built 
on by a most violent contrast against one of tho original towers 
with its vast spur buttresw^s, is a mnge of large rooms of the con- 
firmed domestic architecture of the Eilzabethnn a^. Tho whole 
is forsaken and roofiess ; but, os often happens, the latest part of 
the biiilding is the most ruinous. Hugo square windows, with 
their nmllions and transoms, are not eo well fitted to weather 
storms without protection os ihe massive wails of a Norman 
keep. 

The castle of Garow then ia not only striking in its general out* 
line ond worth studying in many of its dotaiis, but it is siKJciaUy 
instructing from its combination of military and domestic archi- 
tecture. But 011 the road from Pembroke to Carew the traveller 
will do well lo turn aside to take such a view os is allowed him of 
another forsaken and roofless building of tho ecclesiastical-domestic 
chiss, the once episcojml manor of Liimpbey. While the tsavellor 
is allowed an uninterrupted study of Pembroke and Carew, tho 
sight of l^iiiphey is put under churli.sh restrictions ; but tlie maiu 
features ran be made out. The building, once a favourite resi- 
dimce of tho Bishops of Bt. David’s, is well worth tho attention of 
tho special student of domestic architecture \ but in a more general 
aspect it is chiefiy remarkable for the question which haa been 
raised, whether its peculiar arcaded parapet, which bean a iainb 
likeness to the beautiful parapets of tbe palace of St. David’s ami 
the cHStle of Swansea, is the work of the same architect, tho 
famous Bishop Henry Uower of the iburtcenth century. But, com- 
pared with the work in tho otlu^ building, the Lamphey parapet 
13 so very poor that it must surely Iw a weak imitation of later 
times. W o may with more oontidenco look for tho hand of Gower 
in tho neighbouring cliurch of Carew, one of the best of those in 
the district which do not enufortn to the local type. 

From Carew, castle and chiiVch, the wayfarer will naturally 
make liis w'uv to Tenby, but ho will do well to tiirn aside to give 
a glance to the church of Gumfreston on its skqie, with a singular 
mineml well at tho bottom of tho dell in which cither the natural 
philoscpLer or the physician may find some inttirest. Tho church 
Itself bus no detail of any kind, but no kitter s^iecimon can ba 
found of the strango, wild, picturesque chanietor of the local type. 
At Tenby itself, the huge cnurch Iihs nothing local but the tower ; 
but the "process by which it has swelled to its present form 
is worth comparing with Grantham and Great Yarmouth. The 
most really inicnvjiing thing at Tenby is the town wall, which ro« 
mains very netuly pcrl'ect throughout tho whole of one side. Of 
lli*^ ciist)e*oiily fragments aro left ^ but the peninsular hiU stands 
nobly, looldng over tke sea two ways, (o tho island of Ooldy 
on the out) sido niid to the Worm's Head, the western pro- 
inonh)ry of (4ower, on the other side. From T^by liio 
favourite excursion ia, not without reason, to |t^ castlo of 
Manorbeer, the birthplace of Giraldus. Five-an<l^iwenty veare 
back there xvos not much to be made out here beyond, a picturesque 
outline of walls and round towers. But the chief features have 
lately been brought clearly to light, a haU and a chap^ whose 
changes are weli worth study, and among which are parts of 
Gireddus’ own day or earlier; Tlie castle stknds well on the south, 
coast; looking down on a small bay, and with tho wildest au^ 
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fltmntrcateven of Pembrokasliinj chiirclies on llio sulo of anopposito 
hill. A 8 to tlio oriprin of the name of this place many strau^o^uesaea 
have been made, tt may bo well to preai>rve the Btmnpeat. At 8omo 
anTocunleil time the land was Ldd waste by u hujro and snva^ro bear, 
^or a while no meaiK) were found of killing*', tnipping, or otherwiau 
^otting^ rid of the enemy. At la«?t a atout knight of thofk^ jiarts 
met the teirible beast in aiiigle combat. At lH::^t ho alow him, but 
not till after ao long and hard a stru^»gh‘ that it was for a wdiile 
doubtful to which victory would fall, “ man or bear.*’ "Wherefore 
the Qouu of the ])lacc was called Manbrlx^er. 


MAY MKKTINGS. 

r¥lHE speeches at 7^.\ot-er TTall and its dcpondoncioa during the 
JL aeoauii of the Evangelical parliament may be divided into 
the sensible, the autobiographical, and the funny. We shall say 
nothing about the ilrdC class; we only ineutiou its existmicu 
in order that whah-ver wo eny of tho two other classes may 
not be miaundoratood. Tho aim of a May Alcoting is the 
gaining of addititmal sympathy and subscriplions for a ntmiber of 
‘‘ Evangelical ” iufttiluUoTis, some of which arc useful, some in- 
different, und some mischievous. It ’‘s evident enough to the cooler 
bystander that tho nuumgers of theso lueelings, in whii lever higher 
light they may regard thnm, cerliuiily 1i>oliupo)i them na eutortain- 
menta, and lliut, in the urmiigemerit of their annual company of 
movors and eeoondei-s, they take pains lo provide a nuiuber of 
speakers who know the trick of niisiog a laudi. Tho fun during 
tue present May Booms to have K^eii faster and more furious than 
ill any previous year; and the Committoes who cater for tho 
Puritan pleasure-seeker may congratulate thenn*olvo8 upon having 
Becured a considerable ucco^isiun of (‘oiiiic talent. The railways 
have brought up to Londou a imiubor of ministers of all Dvaugellcal 
denominHtions from remote parts of our island, of these 

gcTitleroon are distressingly autobiographical ; they seem to think 
that London not only wishes to know every meditation which oc- 
curred to their wise minds upon their jouriieyB, but also wishes to 
have these valuiible modi tut iocs reproduced and moralized upon in 
ptiblic. Thus tho lUw, Dr. Erowui, who canto all tlio way from 
Chcltonham, told his nudicnco that he was Ui^tch struck by seeing 
tt drop of dew upon every blade end loaf. The Rev, Mr. Evans, 
who came fi’om Oariuirvoii, began liis sp'ceh by informing tbe 
hearers that on his railway joumev he pius^-ud "a very oxtensivo 
nursery-garden”; aud then, Uuii Londonura should not laiow what 
a nursery-garden is, he Kindly detiuod it, and explained the nso 
of it at cousidcruble leugtli. (,)r i^ours^o tho dew-dn^ps and the 
nursery-ground were incuiitinontly ** improved ” ; and find that 
tho improvement of uu in.'^ipid. story invariably leads to tbo kind 
of noise wliich (ho reporters call applause,** and earns the 
speaker time to get his breath, wipe his l)row% and collect 
himself for his next poliii. AppUuise,*' how'uvor, is not tho 
highest prizo which tho pious aud pleasuro-seckiug audi- 
ence has to bestow. Most of IhcFo fa^sU Bp<jukers from tho 
country apiiear to have emploved tlm tedious hours of their 
long journeys in tho diligout preparation of iheiiisolvi^ for their 
first public Appoaranco in 1 iondon by tho study of a Jiaudbook of 
comic anecdoU;.^. Wo do not know tho titlo uf this volumo; wo 
can only cuujecturo that it may by c;il!o<l ‘'Tho Coiivertcil Joo 
Miller, or '•Sanctified Sprightlinoss,’ or “Merrimeut for Metho- 
dists,” or Tho Elay ful Euiit.iu," or ‘•Saints at Sport,’’ or " Tho 
I^sbytarian riuwter,” or " limiter for IkiplUts.** If either of tliese 
titles should be unappropriated, tho Religious I'mct Society is 
free to uso them ; wo havo no wish to claim the copyright. A 


May Meeting, if we may judge by tho reporter’s contiiuieu!* paren- 
thsMS of ^laughter,” “much laughter,” “renewed liiughter,” 
loud and long-continued laughter,’’ has now Ix'coiue a sort of 
tournament of jokers. Mr. Evans of Caruarvou is a perfect 
Tannhiiuser at this kind of eonlost. Duriug the course of his 
appeal for thoTloxno Missiouaiy Society ho was interrupled no less 
than sixteon times by exprossious of the tatial'acLion oi his gaum- 
some and gleeful audience. Thero must be something inex- 
pressibly comical in tho act of carrying tbo Independent gospel 
into the rural parishes of England. The maintenance of a supply 
of iorcicttl oratom being a matter of such coucem to tho managers of 
the ^^y Meetings, wo take tho liberty of throwing out a hint whicli 
may bo of some service to them. Suppose that Lord Shaftesbury, 
assisted by a jury of newspaper reporters, should bo asked to close 
the jocund season of tlio religious world by a solomn public 
coronation in Ehceier Hall of the ubl^^sl iokcr of the year. Tho 
crown might be lidjudicatud in each allernato sv.'ujou to tho 
broadest furco and to tho best bit of unconscious humour. In tbo 
former instance it would become tbo prize of tho spcal^er who had 
been most freituoutly inlorviiplcd by “ bursts of laughter.” In the 
latter instance Lord Shaftesbury, like tho Kiug of rruBsia, would 
simply havo to crown himself. No one would be stiii'llod at the 
latW proccediug, Exeter iLall is not only tho eru'thly paradiso 
of the aelf-conacioas . but iU 1 i\jf|aciderrf,nJ ready mgard the noble 
lonl (IS tho liumau maiustay and crown of Chviatianiiy. 

At the meniing of tho Voung Men’s Ohri>>tiau Association, Mr. 
Ma^ru told thu aiidienco that lie had heard f>oum fiieuds who sat 
]|e^ liim "concur in thinking and saying that there is no man to 
taki^lAmlShnrteshury'a place when God tokos him iroiu us.” This 
Irish • clergy uiiLU, n.s if he wore anxious to 'uitdo Mr. 
Matftow Arnold's iiolo'ciuita " Three Lord Shaftesburys,*' amidst 
applause pxo(d(4»ncd it' to bo his belief that Lord 


Shaftesbury's death would " produce a dosen Loid Bhaftcibiiiysi 
perhaps oven a thousand.” The audience did not seem to pewwtre 
tliat it is the very singularity, the rare oddity, of thks Mpidtu 
aridtot^ratic humourist that makes him so prsolmis. If they 
could multiply him, he would cease to be the treasure sad Iftia 
wonder that he is. Wo do not know how it may be with 
hoiirers, hut wo oursolvsa find more fun in the quaint nKrremeattr 
of Jiord Shaftesbury's heavy-dragoon solemnity than ni She spsik- 
ling jokos and puns of tho light cavalry of tho pious pamdo^ound. 
At the beginning of his speeches the Earl begins to oaaiF his 
hearers, lie tells them that ho has to bo in " another *plaOa,*' 
whereupon the avvod country listeners poko ono another laad 
whisper " the lloiiso of l^iords.” Ho implies that his prasenoe is 
needed in that “ other place ** at that very hour, in cmier that he 
moy luttko a speech or record a veto which will save Protestant 
Ohristeudom from extinction. lie next tells thero that, in conse- 
quence of this urgent demand for his victory or his voto elsewhere, 
he can only give them " five minutes,” ami thereupon he pours out 
his Houl in passionate wails or sugared llatterios for twenty iniimtes 
or half-an-hour, or even longer. 1 lo has twice repeated this favourite 
performance during the present Ben.<ion, once for the London City 
Mission, and once for tho Homo Missionary Society. Thero is not a 
littbi humour in this porformcr’s choice of phitforms. He is proud 
of calling himself a defender of the Kstabliidied Church; bathe pte* 
tVrs to s^ioiik nt those meetings in which- an intolerant onslaught 
upon the largest section of the JOnglish clergy is expected to m a 
part of tlif) progmmmc. Thus ho likes the London City Mission ^ 
tho apostk's of this Society, according to J.iord Shaftesunsy, hare 
wrought a miracle of which most Londoiiors remain ignocaiit.. 
'* They have prevented Loudon from becoming a city of dovili.” 
These apostles certainly are no St. PsuIh ; they are said to ' tot 
the moHl part under-educated men, who have failed sc* 'ir 

as small sUopkeepers, aud are ambitious to woo'* * ‘ 
hikou l’i»r soiiit'bodit a. AVe cannot discover any p. 

I'kvetor Hall clifiiie witli whom tln^y are popular; worJnnjj^ 
notoriously make game of them, and many a clergyman who is 
labouring for tho culture and culiphtenmiua of his parish speaks 
of them ns a standing vexation. Jjord Shaftesbury Baid that all 
such clergymen were Ritualists or Kalionalisls ; he scoldiMl the 
former behind thoir backs at the London City Mission meeting, aod 
tho latter at tho Home Mhsionary meeting, an cnlertaiimient got 
up by the liidependonls. Any other man who boasted of being a 
defender of tho .Established Ohiirch would kick tho humour to- 
})erccive that the sending into hundreds of p{irisbi\s of uncultivated 
rivals who measure their success by tho number of men and 
wtimen they can persuade to loavo church and go to meeting ia 
a cunning method of upholding the Church. Jiord Shaftesbiiry 
says that ho has such unbounded coufideuco in tho apostles who 
derive their mission, orders, and jurisdictiousfrom these twoOom*- 
panioH (liniitod), that he is certain that they will never inter&re 
with tho clergyman of the parish, unless he is a Rationalist dr a 
Ritualist. Tho managers of both Societies must smile at bis 
agreeable imiocence. They do not think it worth their while to^ 
remind him that tbo term ” Ritualism,** us employed by the foes 
tho Church of England, has a fir wider ra^e of metining than 
that given to tho same term by controversialists within theCmurcb. 
As used (It present within the Church, it describes a section of Ute- 
High Church party ; but as used by the nmu^TS of the Indepeil- 
denl and ikiptlst Home Missionary Societies it covers the entiretf* 
of the hi.storical doctrine and discipliuo of tho English Ohuifib.. 
The Rishop of J.iucoln is as much a iiitualist in their view as Idr. 
^lackoDochio, mid Doan Burgon's doctrine is not much leas anti- 
(Jhrisliau tiiaii Mr. Orby Shipley’s. Nay, tho young aposUes of 
tbo Dissenting Home Mission Societies know voiyr woH that tliair 
friends Oaiiuu Miller aud Mr. Maguire are called " priests ” in tibe 
Book of Common IVayer, and that whatever a person deeCflhed 
OH " tho priest ’* in that book is bidden to do or to my 4a 
said and done by these Evangelical clergymen, who would eom 
lose pLaco and pay if they declared that their consciences did 
not uikiw tlu^m to acicept this desiniation. The Homo Misrionaiy 
Society very naturally concludes tlmt, whenever a person is doing 
and saying that which a " priest ” is ordered to do and my, "tbo 
sacerdotal virus is at work,” aud that its agents ought to be at work 
against it, calliug as many English people as tliey can to fbaake 
" Common Prayer,’’ or religious fellowship with the majority of 
thoir neighbours. 

Nothing pf^rhaps is so conspicuously comical in tbe Evaagelioal 
May-monarch os his total incapacity to perceive the bomoor of bia 
own funny stories. Messrs. Moody and Sonkey have been ameb 
talked about during the May meetings, emoiaily Mr. SankeT|‘bia 
" sung gospel ” having left a more reverberating eobo befabm It 
than his partners preached gospel. Lord Shmesbuiy told Ms 
liearcrs that he had lately ” concluded an address in the very depths 
of W hituchapel ” by quoting firom Mr. Sankey'e bymsH- ^ 

Bold tho foxt, for I am coming. 



out of the room; and 1 am told they insisted on „ 

several times altsrwarda” If Lord ^aftesbuty bad 

London Bridj[e Station on Easter Monday, and .atftKWh** 
panied a tram-load of costermoiigers and tbidr iMpas ^^io 
Greenwich Park, bo woqld have beard them .aii^fibg 
the Fort,” and other tunas of Blr. fikmkay’s pei^ 

szstent gusto. Ue would probobfy 
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The pious wul worthy pevsoii:: who eiyoyed an 
withtlK^ir noble Prwsiliwil, ttud htiiuu qll iU)CWt hia 
on btthaU' of the City AxabV cheered by Mr. 

addresMs with “ tuilJ-piocett/* had the IhfiulLy o£ being ooatontlR^ 
with hejrniloBS and cheap amueemont. Ae the JBeewd addsi tbpep 
afideessee sorvtd thoir pui^poeu, and ** they wcjre emanaUcna' 
of deep feeling which ie tho soul of poetry,*’ but noT^ 
theless it U admitteil that they conlainwi doggrol.” 

Auierican who crossed the Atlaulio to behold liM'* rayiwiip w. •• 
author of certain ‘Hhnllixif? lines ** perhaps coneidered that tlw 
aoul of poetry was more important than tlio body^ althouj^h it 
is gnneiiuly expocUnl that a poet should express what ordinary 
])oople can only feel.' It mny bo feared tbiit some of tlis Catjy 
Arabs ’’ who wei-e *' j^nthurod' in ’* from tlio streets by the* polw 
did not Hppieciate the privilege of Upholding tho Aasistau^JlidgUf 
whom they would have irreverently called a beahji’ so highly a® 
tho enthusiastic gonticnMin from. America* _ Mr* Arnold} we should 
reuiarkj has not only stated Lis cewe to a jury, but has lunv^ the 
Q,uoen's IJsneh Division for a now Irial. The Judg^ of 
Id vision probably rogardod the quostion of tho Quality of Mr^ 
t^ayue's poetry as beyond tho issue in the case. ibo reviewer 
said that “good taste and good Iboliiig would have omitted 
the paltry sneer” at Mr. I’aynws poetry, and this woe 
part of the alleged libel. The aidi'-sowifice which tho Mtcor» 
ascribiW to Mr. Dayne would, in our view, have been exer* 
cised rather by those who Jistenoil to his poetry ; but this 
is by the Nvay. It seeius wonderful that no nutlior should think 
it Wfirth wJnie to conipJaiu to a Cloiurt and jury that a reviownv im** 
puled to him w^ant of Uisle and lociing, uud chamoieriaed his 
remark on Mr. J^ayiie's poeliy as a paltry snew.’^ 

The next subject of complaint is rather more important* althougll 
here also it only comes tt» this, that the Itecord wariuly coutio^ 
verts Mr. Arnold’s deseriptiou of tho llisUop of Diirhaui aa tha 
Disbop of a.pui'lv rather timu of a diocese.” Tho lUoord admito 
tiiat Dishop Ikiring is a party nuin ” in the somo seuso in which 
Si. Paul and tlie other Ajnmiles wei-e party men, but not in the 
sense in which Mr. Armdd calls him a jiarty man \ and. this seeiua 
very like 8<i)ing, us ihoy do iu the House of Coxusuoiis, that the 
other side is factious, but we are pabiotic. liut Mr* Amcdd furtlM 
stated that the diocese of Durh/uu was ‘‘ |.»ei*turbed,” that ita 
Bishop had aimed nt the oxpan nonof tiieP tyrannical poww” 
possessed by Bishops geucndly over curates. The insists 

that there has been no sfa^ciul pi^rlurbaiiou iu tho diocoao, although 
it mentions with saiistmtiou that the Bishops proc^iuga 
Imi'e “ quelled the litigious dci^igns of ultro^llituolistio inuunears,^” 
and. that ‘‘the dioeeso has not since Ix^eu disturbed*’' The 
question who it is that troubles Israel has Jxom old tune received 
diverse answers, and perhaps tho spe(;tacle of laymen subsovibing 
to provide thoir Bishop with a guarant43e fwncl for litigation 
with his clergy might ftt lirst sight uppour to justify Mr. Amoldh 
description ol this diocese as i'aat bocomiug ‘‘ the most poruurbed. * 
in tho country. But if it be admitted that there must be parliee 
in the Church, and that these ])arlios must have what are called 
organs,*’ it follows that .Mr. Arnold and hia reviewer in ^ 
Biicurd will disagree in over} thitig counectecl with Dr. Baring 
except in classing him as a •' IjOw Church bishop.” Xt is, liow«* 
cvc;r, a droll i-csidt of our administration of tlie law of libel that 
thih necessarily interujiuable quo.'*lioa should be submitted to « 
jury. iSjaMkiifg roughly, wo should say that it is give and take on 
Wh sides, llio Bishop is used by Mr. Arnold much as Mr. 
Arnold is uiH>d by the JtCvcorii, imd this view was adopted by the 
Judges, after hearing all that Mr. Arnold could urge againet it. 

The slrongx-st point made by Mr. Arnold nguinst hia loviewor 
woe upon the words, On almost all crucial thcoloj^c^ ^ueaUmuf 
the book is stamped both with uncerlainiy and inconsist^y. 
But here again the Itecord has a light to express ita opinion in 
Jhm> coaid Iwvein briaftiu^ on action of libcl ajroinat llio • moderate luugnago, and itoppliee to eU each the nuuu^ 

or* for reriowing hie Wk. The Itev. V. Arnold hud ! Jte. Arn^d.m^^ 

^ - - _ . . .. ing^ on this }»afisHge, assured the Court that he had avoided enter* 

ing into such questions ; hut ono of tho Judges hereupon- remarked 
that mon might ditk^r os to wbut were, crucial questions,^ and 
wo can clearly see that the mithor and roviowor do dilfer on 
this point. As toganls ** iiiicerlaiiity and incousisteDcji” the 
some Judge obsc^rved that any man ^\ho wrote two volumes on 
snob a subject could hardly be so fortunato as to escape such 
imputations. The Mwiord regix'ta “ tiiiit Mr, Arnold e own views 
mo very indistinctly shadowed foi-th,” whereas Mr. Arnold's notiou 
seems to be that, as nn lii»toiiaii,he is not bound to have views/' 
at looHt not crucial questions ' ; and if his book was intendira 
as a mere colleotiou of clerical gossip, we should be indiuod to 
agree with him. There seems to be some mistake about the words 
unbeUeving Boaitivist,” which (in the passage to which, as- we 
undevstand, AD. Arnold iu his avgivmeiit reierred) are not i^Lied 
to Mtr< Arnold, but to a isMson with whom it is suggestea that 
Mr* Amokl has somo sympathy. In re&'rence to the late Itefpssor 
Maurice, Mr. Arnold said Uiat he succeeded perhaps ^ sounder 
thittker, the lute Professor (Jrote ” *, mid the Jlooord, in comtuent^ 
ing on this passage, cemfouuded Professor Oi!otewi1|^.M^^ Grote tho 
historian, and intended to call theletur an “ unbalioviiigPhiutivist^** 
This error was ctui'eoted in an early number, and it wan an error 
that o^y • slightly aiieeled. Mn Axnmdv Tbove is another passage, 
inwhieh -tbe ihw/tfjbajs that Mr* Orote ^^avowed* his scepdcai 
positivism to the Iasi'’; and l>eau Stanley admired Mr* Groie, 
and JMr. Arnold admires Ikan Stanley. This, briedy, is'the snb- 
stanoe of a passage to which we su)>pose Mv* Arnold to hava^ le- 


odihe mut ’ovangelieal work going in the heatis of ihetnassM ; | 
hewomdnot have taken ’pains to listen vwy accurately to the 
words which they bad fitted to the tunes— words which it would 
be- impossible to quote in a meeting of lespeotablemen and woinsn. 

m^ht have produced a similar result ^ by closing his (Hacourse 
' with the words, “ Tommy, roaho room dor your unde.” l*ord 
SlNilltosbuTT has often proved that he is an onemy to aU ooateeiuaw 
aa^ viilganty, and he has always shown a genume anxiety for the 
irefinement of the poor. We wonder that ho has not made use of 
hb almost dictatorial authority to attempt something for the re- 
finement of the more disagreeable vulgari^ of the jokers nl l£.v»ter 
Hall. The chairman of Tho United Methodist Free Ohurchee 
Home and Foreign Missions ” (we trust that we have plac«yl the 
three qualifying odjeoliv*^ in their right order) at iheir field-day 
was a Mr. Butler, who had come from Bristol. One genileroan 
Is^uhed the chairman to his fact) with whole pailfuls of super- 
lative praise ; he was “ not like Pharaoh’s Butler, * who forgot tlie 
United Free Methodists iu the day of his exdtatioji. lie was a 
priuoo in our Israel,” and “ he stood on a platfonu with the luev- 
otait* princes of tho ancient city of Bristol ” ; he had mmul 
htuiB^ ^ a host of virtues and accomplishments, duly 
catalogued W tho orator^ from a William Butlor to a ** William 
Bntleri Ksqr Tho joke about Pharaoivs butler was thought to 
be so brilliant that moi« than one speaker played it olK The Itev. 
Joseph Kirsop, President of tJio Annual Assembly, on being cnllcil 
upon to speak, uttered, ainitl approving laughter, the pidiry pun — 
^*'1 respond with pleasure to tne call of the chief Butler who r<>- 
nuMubers Joseph, and does not fo^et him.” Will Lord Shailcs- 
bnry think it a triumph of the Gospel when bishops chaff like 
iiierry«>andrew8, and tbelloiisea of Convocatiou riiig with bursts of 
laughter ? Adulation to the fkce is not onoi^h for these omtora ; 
some of them are not oshaanod to acid a canonization of the livnng. 
“A Roman Catholic lady told a friend of mine,” said Dr. MM£wau, 
at tho rooetiug of the Sunday School Union, ** that ho htnl no 
fisiuts, and she cited St. Francis as the specinion of ii ^<aiTlt of her 
own Church. My friend replied, ‘ Wo have sucli sainb* na St. 
Guthrie, St. Miilfer, and St. Barnnrdo ; your .^aint found honest 
men and made them beggars, our paints fVnd beggars urKi turn them 
iirto honest men.' ” An appeal to history and au exhibition of tho 
immediato effects of the hVanoiac'an mission would bo thrown away 
upon a speaker whose aim isjipplanse for himaolf mther than the 
oulightenment of his hearers. Wo are not Burprised that one of 
his saints slionld be » Scotchman, but he must have bi^n ashanjod 
when bo recollected that two of them were si ill living. If the 
characters produced by St. Barnardo and St. Muller are copies of 
•the persons who shout applause and scream with laughter at tl^e 
May Meetings, wo must express our conviction that the honest 
persons whom Francis of Assisi turned into beggars— -for instouco, 
Itoger Baoon, William (kcaiu, Alexander of Hales, and their 
eeholan— were a- very preferable human ppoduction. Wo have come 
aoioss<cme good story amongst the hundred paltry ones related 
during the present jocund seusun, although wo have some fancy 
that this, like ita wretched companions, is an old acvjuaintanco. ^^* ^ 
Tooalist-’' (which is- tho U id ted Free Methodist periphrasis foi 
mugsr) “ was singing ‘ There’s a Good lima Coming. One of his 
auuence rose, and said, ‘ Would you kindly fix tho date ? ’ ” A 
few men possessing this dry kind of common sens*' are ranch wanted 
Aittfao l^y Meetings ^ they might lie able to recall the speakers from 
tkmr'fioundering historical, autobiographical, and uuccdutical ox^ 
paMations to the real business in band. 


AUTHOR A^'D REVIEWER. 

Ib difficult to see what object the author of fMopg and 


Sifgord- for * reviewing 

4 iQDDaDeoted witli mt^ frankness on the lives and labours of 
the leaders of various parties in the Church, ond tho liecord natii- 
took under -its protection those of its own peculiar Ibvouritos 
whom he had eriticised. It seems that the late mr. Joseph Payne, 
aomsttme Deputy Assistant Judge at tho MiddlcBox H^^^ions, bad, 
AS neijy' lawyers have, his bobby, and it was writing verAos. The 
JSsoorv® said that 

ffOOd'taSte and g(y)d lliiallng would have omitterl the paltry cinfior nt what 
Se-(Mja Arnold) caWo tho "doggivl " poetry with which thiifc pious nud 
adl^dsvoledJiiim (Mr. Payne) u^cd to cheer the crowikd ex tuung anuiveis 
jMlesef*tho teachars-andBUpiKiirtoriivf tlu) iliqocod'^^ooUanUitvtf'orinatory 
UnkilUL dtown tugethor to oaky a mcetiug witli tludr I'iesidenh and 
hesr?f 010 good sffoctod iu iho alUyo and uluius of London aud NVoet- 


We- ttpeto tbia pdcsage. from ,axie q£ the- ariicdos- of the Jlrcerd 
whiokL Mim read m Ooiut, andj^as Mr. Amold oomplidned of it aa 
JlbaUtWi it deserves attention. We have not bden able to find the 
pMSanMn'M^^ AtimM’aboekw'hioLis.refernid tor bat Mr. Amold 
l^lSbad the Court that be did not uaa the word, “doggrel: ”; and 
so fiur,as we can aMke out, ie bis complaint agoiitst tbeHecord, 
saad tbalneaaidtbat Mr. Pavnola poetry waa 
dogml/- triutreaa he did' not sity so* But tbe. Jteoard itself 
a ,ibw*lkiea ia]dbar.' 0^^ tbs '^taUrpiecas’’ of tbe^ 
** of Ibe leeanecb judge weto improinfitus, 

o no doubt oltoa oontotno^ de^gaelr & that tha 

" do^el/' buh thinks that 
dMObUliM^bAyo^ l^try sneer’* a^^sist ih 
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jcrrrd, and it falls far short of iiupiitiug to him unbelieving 
i iKsitivisin.^ The Ireatiuent of Dean Stanley in the book is said, 
•li'JeoJ, to be illiiBtrativo of the ** uncertain sound ” of the author's 
Uniupot^ and in the same connexion it is said that on a certain 
utuat question the author fails himself to speak out distinctly.*’ 
It is manifest that such matters as these could ho only 
Tory slightly and imperfectly considered by eitlier Court 
or jury. It may lie said that, instead of going to n jury, 
tlie plaintiff might have had liis cose tried by a judge, 
and perhaps by a judge of theological atlainincnts, with or with- 
cut skilled assessors. Jiut the defendant would pi'ohahly have been 
unwilling to surrender his right to have the question of libel or 
no libel ** submitted to a jury ; and if, on the whole, a jury cannot 
be got in such a case to see libel, it is well to assume that it does 
not exist. Our own impression would bo that Dean Stanley, not- 
withstanding the author s supposed syiupathy with him, is treated 
pn^tty much like Bishop Ikiinug. To call the l)can s funeral acniions 
in the Abbey orations for the Knglish Vallialla,” and to distinguish 
betw'uen the way to Heaven and the way to Palestine, is not a 
usual mode of ox])rewSsiiig excessive admiration. The author has a 
chapter on “ Palmerstouian or IjOw Ghundi Bishops,” which is 
criticized by the Hm»'d in its characteristic style. The jiopular belief 
that (hose Bifihops were roally anpriiutod by Lord Shaftesbury does 
not quite satisfy the Ilvvora, Wu are informed that there was 
a gradual improvemeut iu Prime Ministers, which culminated in 
Lord Piihuereton. Thoro had been a tendency in the right direc- 
tion, and *Mjord Melbourne also indicated a sense of the import- 
ance of good Jlishope by avowing that nothing so much disturbed 
him ” as an episco|ial vacancy, tiiberala may bo glad to learn on 
such high authority that their former leailers have been the 
Church's l)e.st friends. iSomewhero about (he same time an eccentric 
.Cvangtdlcal clergyman remaa*ked that ** the Devil had had too 
much to do with choosing Bishops*’; hut from 1855 to 1865 
l^ahnerston actcMl so ns to raise the standard of the ICpisco- 
pato.’* Ho hod been, says the Record, m early life ‘*a man of 
fashion and of pleasure^** but he never adopted the sceptical 
notions ** of the Whigs of Ilollund House, and the Rector of 
Komsey, Canon Oarus, the friend of Simeon, has testified to his 
demeanour at church. The Record therefore believes that Lord 
Palmerston sincerely desired to exercise hi*: patronage for the 
good of the Church, and the best proof of this di-sire is to be seen 
in the fact that he availed himselt of the advice of Lord Shiiftes- 
burv. 

iVs sort of discussion, partly historical, partly theological, and 
largely nerscmal, fills nearly eighteen columns of the Record, and 
we can imagine the bewdldenuent of the jury when the w^hole was 
read to them right through. It seems to us that the on 

this occasion was thortaighly itstdf. Mr. Arnold tells us that the 
present Dean of Carlisle annoyed Bishop Monk of (iluucester by 
wiwikiijg of the cleigy of Cheltenham as ** my cloigy,” and the 
icscord defends the speech. This, we think, ought to console Mr. 
Arnold for falling under the Record's censure iu matters of good 
taste. Bishop Monk's perception of the propriety of huigwige was 
probably not confined to Greek, and if Deau (.Uose did use the 
words imputed, we should have thought that even this reviewer 
would have had some sense of their absurdity. But nerhupB his 
mind has been too long imbued with the ** doggrol ^ poetry of 
pious and worthy Mr. Payne. 


T 


LTABIUIT OF EMPLOYEHS. 

IIE question which is raised by Mr. Macdonalds Bill with 
regard to the liability of employers for injuries negligeutly 
cifiiBed to persons in their employment is not altogether so abstruse 
and difiicult as some of the speaxers who took nart in the debate 
tried to make out, but the Homo Secretary showed his characteristic 
good sense in poposing that it .ehould bo sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. It is evident that tVe question lias excited inuoli feeling 
among working-meuf especially miners, and that a decision of the 
House of liOrds has produced in Scotland something vory like a 
reversal of local law. There are always two sides to a controversy 
of this kind, and it is well that each should have a fair hearing, 
and that no ground should bo aiforded for saying that proper 
caution and pains have not been taken in adjusting the piints of 
diil'crence. Even if an inquiry does not throw any new light on 
tho matter, it will at least ensure that the facts of the caso will be 
iairly sifted. It is not enough that a question, of this kind 
should bo settled in the way v^icli justice may requiro; but the 
justice of it must be mado manifest, so that both parties may 
undei’stand i-he gi'uuuds of any decision tliat may be come to. As 
the4aw stands, an employer is liable for tho consoquencea of any 
net of a servant which injures a pei^cm not iu his employment, but 
^ is not rcF.pouslhlo nn injury to one of his own men, if it 
is occasioued by the negligence of a fellow'-woikman. It imy 
be, as the Attorney-General suggosted, that there u somensk of 
the liability in tho first of these cases amounting to absolute 
injustice ; but tho ho put does not quite tear out this view. 
It ms that of a greengrocer in a email v/ay of bosincos, v/hese 
pt hajmened to drive his master s cart over, and Jius to injure, a 
^ p liol<unc a luc!rutive office, the unfortunate gTeeng^ieer being 
iittpon mulcted in damages whicn woald utterly rum him. It 'o 
^,;obvi^tliat in such a case the penalty which may fidl ou cbc> 
is likely to have the eiiect of making him very Careful 


as to the sort of drivers whom he employs ; and that stieh a check 
is needed is shown by the number of accidents of this kind which 
are constantly occurring, and which have, in fact, recently called 
forth a strong circular from the police. No doubt, if the accident 
is duo to some casual and unforeseen fault on the part of a servant l 
whose employer has taken every reasonable precaution to ascertain ’ 
hU iitncM for his duties, it is very hard on the employer to mako 
him pay for it ; but, on the other hand, people in too street have a 
right to protection, and if the greengrocer were not mode person- 
ally responsible for tho acts of his servants, he would be probably 
much less particular in solecting them. It can hardly be denied 
that a tradesman who employs drivers who are drunken or incom- 
nchmt, knowing them to ne so, or without taking the trouble to 
look into their characters, very properly sufiers if any mischief ia 
thereby caused to other people, and that this liability is a great 
security to tho public. 

Next comes the question why this rule should not equally 
apply to injuries done by fellow-st'rvants to each other. It _ia 
true, as Mr. Burt frankly admitted, that thei*o are caaos in 
which it would be most unjust that employers should bo liable 
for accidents to their workmen ; that is to say, cases in which it 
is the workmen's own fault that an accident happens, or in which it 
is a part of the naiurHl risk which is inseparable from tho business. 

It would he j)reposterous to punish employers in this way for 
things with which they have nothing to do, and which they can- 
not guard against ; and in <wery case tho test should be, whether 
there hss been any neglect or insufficiency of precaution on the em- 
ployors pnrt which led to the accident. It is quilt} clear at least 
that “ common employment ** is not in itself a sufficient answer in 
such a C4is«. There is no reason why an employer should ' be 
responsible to his own people us much os to the n*'' 
injury which is brought about by his keeping i** 
less servants. If an employer uses a dangerousi^ 
boiler which blows up, ho has no right to plead that if wn» ‘ 
his own eorvaut who was killed and maimed, and that it was part 
of the bargain that ho should not be liable for compensation in 
such a rase. And what is tlio difiorence between a weak boiler 
and a blundoring or careless workman who endangers his neigh- 
bours* limbs or lives? Au employer is boimd to see that his 
works, including both tho human and tho inanimate machinery, 
are kept in such a condition as shall givo reasonable security to all 
persons concerned, whether in or out of his service ; and this, it 
seems to us, is the principle which ought to be insisted on. How 
far this rule should bo held to apply in particular cases must of 
course bo often a difficult question to docido, and must 
turn on the facets in each case ; hut as a general principle it is 
sm^ely indisputable. It would appear, then, that, whatever olso 
may bo done iu this matter, tho csonfusing and misleading plea of 
** common employment " ought to bo gut rid of ; and that the- 
ro«])onsibility of employers for the safety of their servants, as well 
as of tho general public, ought to be distinctly pruclaimed. 
Nolhing can bo more dangerous than to allow people to contract 
themselves out of their rights as ordinary citizens. Thei*e are 
some occupations which in the nature of things are notoriously 
dangerous, and the men who engage in them are w'cll aware of 
this, and on this acxiouut obtain compensation iu higher wagea 
than they could expect if the element of danger were wanting. 

SStill there is a limit to the fair risks to be run, and it is well that 
an employer shoidd have it kept before his eyes that, if he does not 
keep down tlieso risks to the lowest practicable }K>int, he must 
bear the consequences. One member who spoke iu the debate, and 
who is a large coal-uwnor, seemed to tliink he was a very ill-used 
moil because he had to pay 100,000/. for an accident iu one of hia 
colliprics winch killed a l^e number of men. ITo said t^t he 
Imew it W08 a fiery mine, and he woriced it as such, providing 
five times tho ventilation absolutely requited.” It is obvious, 
however, from the fact that an explosion occurred, that hia 
estimate of the sufficiency of the ventilation of the colliery 
was too sanguine : and most people will think it a very good 
thing that speculators who experiment with men's lives in 
“fiery mines should bo made to give compensation for their 
miscalculations, as a lesson both to tnemselves and others. Mr* 
Blacdouald made a very unjustifiable assertion when he said that 
all mine explosions were enmes ; but it was equally foolish for the 
Attorney-General to argue that miners, because they get good 
wages and are said to carouse on champa^e, had no right to oohi- 
ponsation if they are exposed to unnecess^ risks* It would be- 
abaurd to say that in every case of an explosion or other accident 
tho employer should be held responsible ; buL on the other hand,, 
there is an obvious danger in relieving him of responsibility by the 
use of such a plea as “ common employment,” which does not touch, 
the merits of the question in any way. Mr. Forsyth argued tliat 
every person enteiing on employmeitt must be understood to accept 
the risk of accident through the ddhalt of a fellow-servant; but 
then there is tho counter proposition, which must not bo left out 
of accoxmt, that the employer is responsibfe for the capacity of those 
whom he employs and for any precautions which may be required 
lor the eafety of the workers. And it is difficult to see why this v 
principle should be affected ly the foot oi the injured peziOin heing 
under the same employer as the person who inflicts it. Mr, ^ 
Serjeant Simon put as loiother illustiative case that of a 
maid who put hu foUoweervant into, damp sheetSfVrhmby the 
latter caught oola and fovei ensded^ and the em^oyer prsa made 
liable for oamagee* This, of courMais a fouciflH CBse, and it ia 
easy to make thills iq^pear zidlouloiia.lby.su^ mttns. Ermy ofte 
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wlUaAmittluit it is imposrible to carry a of Mb kind 

Into mry detail of private life, and that, befoiw an omplbyflir CaU 
be ii^e liable^ oegltgence or other failure of duly must be traced 
to him. All ore contend for is, not that compensation shouldi as a 
matter of course, be extracted from employers, but only that the 
question should be argued on its merits, and not barr<Ml by an 
empty plea of common employment.” In such a case as that 
cited by Mr, Dodson — that of a guard killed by tlio neglect of n 
platelayer or foreman of the permaneollway — the Ci)nnexioa i» 
purely nominal ; and the Attornoy-Gonenu ul^ admitted os much 
lu regard to placing managers of mines o*a a level with tho worldog 
miners aa fcllow-servants. 

Tho. Home Secretary fully acknowledged that the law, aa it 
stands, is wrong, but ho also pointed out that tho proposed Bill, 
though it might set the law right in one way, would turow it off 
its balance on the dther side. The eilect of getting rid of an irreh^ 


find tlie means of doing so. There is one aspect of the question 
which cspociall}' deserves consideration, and that is the prolxxble 
efibet of a change in tho law on tho men thomsolves. Apart from 
the justice which is due to employers, it may bo a.d{ed whether 
it Is for tho benefit of tho men that facilities should he given for 
informinable litigation on all sorts of |)otty questions, involving 
law expenses and tending to keep up a feverish irritation between 
employer and employed. Mr. Pease pointed out that tho oifect of 
such a systom might in more ways thitu one bo injurious to the 
workmen, as, for instance, in making them less cautious and 
careful among themselves, and also in leading to a reduction of 
wages, which are at present higher than they otherwise would 
ho because something is added as a kind of insurance for accidents. 
These are points w^hich will require to be dealt with very cau- 
tiously, and the possibility that any attempt to deal too hardly 
with employers may reimt on the interest of the labouring class 
ought not to be lost sight of. 


THE ART OF DRESSING. 

I T is a pity that in a sorios of so-called ** Useful Books ” any 
should bo included which are clearly iwolcss ; and a shilling 
manual now before us on the Art of lllressing (Warne and Co.) 
certainly comes under this category. The writer, who calls him- 
self ** a lioungcr at the Clubs/' is possessed with an unfounded 
notion that he is bound to bo funny ; but, if his book should reivch 
a second edition, he will do well to strike out all the jokes, and 
Toplaco tlieiu bv a few additional facts and figures, if ho has 
any at command. The mischiovoiis influence of the Siiociiil Cor- 
respondent's style of writing appears strongly in tills author, 
who, having nothing to say, says it in as many words as possible. 
Ho wishes to make a sng^stion, by no means abstruse, that, 
before condemning a lot of old clothes, his reader should look them 
over, and pick out any tiiat may possibly ho capable of further 
service. Separate the sheep from tho ^oats/' he says, intending 
to convey a plain precept in what he thinks a graceful metaphor. 
Ho might have reiiieuibored that in this ago of shoddy neither 
sheep nor goats have much to do with human clothing. It might bo 
thought, too, that his advice ns to beating, brushing, and scouring 
old cTotlios Riipposos a tenacity of suhstauco which is seldom found in 
them. Some of bis precepts ore certainly economical, but whether 
they are practicable may bo doubted. Thus he says that a man 
must wear gloves at gaidon parlies and other resorts of ladiea, but 
if he only liequentB clubs be may do without them. Tight-fitting 
gloves look ** elegant,” but they afford more satisfaction to the 
wearer than to the outside world. It is satisfactory to be told on 
such high authority that, if wo dislike tho trouble or cost of wear- 
ing gloves, the happiness of mankind will not be sensibly affected 
by our discarding them. One can please oneself whether to wear 
them or not,” even in Piccadilly. Tho author disapproves of 
cleaning gloves, but tho process would seem to be more hopeful 
than beating old clothes, rubbing them with spirit of turpentine 
and benzoline, and expecting that sifter being hung up in the air 
iot a week they will lose their smell. He advises that one umbrella 
should be kept for fine days and another for wet da^^s, and ho thinks 
that gaiters, although sometimes worn ** in high quarters,” cannot 
bereBed on to give an air of fiishioii ; and here ho is probably cor- 
rect, because at one time the notion rather prevailed of connecting 
gaiters v7ith respoctabllity and responsibility. For a. tie he.rscom- 
mo^ plain, black silk, and in summer chaste effoct*' may 
bo produced by wearing a Freneli crape handkerchief passed 
through an ebony ring. The practice of describioff artidos of 
UdW dress as ** very chaste has, we believe, been abandoned, as 
Pi^iiU to initulous miscotMtroction, but the epithet is perhaps un- 
objMonable as regards gentlemen. But we should adopt with 
lass confidence commendarion of ^ a made-up soilorb knot ” as 
inAstttate Sot a necktie. All ^^poake-ups*’ betray themselves at 
a glanoe. and whether or not esse be desirable, the affiictalnion of it 
is oertmnly unpleasant. As regards pockethandkerehiefii, after 
th^ nasal aitteindaats,’’ he has little to eaj except Uial 
cheap ones ere good enough to lose in wariiing. As to whits hats 
bttbg cooler ths^ Ustikbetsihetdls us that ^'thUisaflihnyon 

o dM^OOloiiMd' iM jmum in VJirJtKr gWw 


Tto eoflfipinMA IwtwMn i^nwot .ltd foam 
wbidi this manusl suggests is^ on the whole, 
common sense of the men of our time, althougb it most 
that the women stilt sacrifice hesltn, comfort, beauty, 
deconey, at the bidding of tliat oapricious and, unseen 
which regulates their ^pearance. The Aoierican ladies who ‘ofe 
now clamouring for liberty might at least enisoc^te thenriel^^V 
and others fi'om tlie iyratiuy of iashlon. They have b«ir,. 
holding indignation meetings to complain of the iufertdv 
place awarded to them at the opeoitig of the Philadab; 
piria Exhibition, and they also object to the gigantic figure 
which is about to be erected by Freuob subscription at the 
entrance to New York Harbour. A female figure, they Shy, ^ 
\ has been eboaen to symbolize freedom, wbeu the female sex w | 
I stavos. Perhaps the propriety of the model might be^enlianced by 
placing on tho figure's head a Parisian bonnet to indicate' tfilit 
women, under whatever country or form of government, obey thor 
! mime universal laws of dress. It would be true, although not 
complimentary, to apply to men and women as rof^rds dress the 
distinction between progressive and stationary societies. Men 
have made a clear advance, and they are not likely to recede 
from their preferonco for comfort and utility over show. But 
tboro is no fashion of bygone times which women would not 
re&uuio if only it be credibly reported that “ they wearing it. 
We doubt whether even ** *H. li. H.” could persuade mombere of 
Parliament nowadays to wear trousers im^e with straps of the 
same luatorial to go under tho feet, as Sir Robert Poel may be 
seen wearing in some of IL B.*b sketches. Such trousers Could 
only be put on alter pulling on one's boots, and they must have been 
not very nice on dry days, and detestable on wet days. The 
fashion of wearij)g moveable straps, or even chains, foi* the same 
purpose was probably founded on the notion that no gentleman oyer 
waliied ; and we have even hoard that a nobleman who led fi^bion 
iu his day had his irouaei's mado to look well as he sat in hii 
phaeton, and was seriously incommoded when an accident com*- 
pellecl him to dismount iu the Park. With us mUitaiy feriiioiiia 
have usually been an oxaggeration of the follies of civil life, and it 
is roinarkablo how the notion tliat soldiers were to be looked at 
rather than to march or fight gained influence during the reign qf 
stocks, straps, shiys, and lemon-tinted under-waistcoats. The 
trousers were, as this writer says, strapp^ closely down and 
tightly hauled up, to the total preclusion of all sedentary occupor 
tinn. ’ But it was perhaps a compensation that in those daw 
gentlemen weni not supposed either by their tailors or anybody 
else to be generally devoted to the desk, and they did not univer- 
sally write books as they do now. As regards ^e stock of those 
diiys, it was nothing when you were usra to it, and an elderly 
gentleman of the period would have been uneasy if he had not firit 
a stiff collar sawing him under the ears. A pair of Wellington 
hoota required, not pulleys,” but hooks, to pull them on and a 
bootjack to pull them olf^ but it is a mistake to suppose that they 
I were not useful as well as ornamental. In a new and longa 
I coimtry at this moment there is nothing like them, and we 
forget, in quizzing tho fashion of fifty years ago, that at that time 
there wore not railways every when?. The coat of many capes, 
which Lord Albemarle describes as one of tho feshions of his 
youth, was a comfort, and almost a necessity, on a stiige- 
coach journey in winter. The laced cravat called by the Feeneh 
a Steinkirk ” was an easy as well as gn^ful fashion, and it pre* 
vailed, as Lord Albemarle also tells us, until high stocks andstick-np 
collars superseded it. This change of fashion is well shown iu the 
portraits of the Dukes of Gloucester and York, successive Oolonels 
of the Grenadier Guards, engraved in General Hamilton's Hiatory 
of that corps. The coat cut away to allow the waistooiS*f^ w ^ow 
below it buttoned was another fashion of the Duke of York's 
time, which was absurd in civil, and mieebievous in militaiy, life. 
It may almost be said that for more than fifty years aftoy tyjQ:^ 
changes in dress were for the worse. . ^ ^ « 

We must confess that our courufi^ would beherdiy eep^^, 
adopting some of the suggestions of this manual. We are advim 
to get one pair of trousers made by a first-rate tailor to our eatuj&'; 
satisfaction, and, when they are nearly worn out, to use them as a 
pattern from which our own doth may bo made into other trousere 
by an inferior artist. The author confesses to some difficulty in 
finding oven in a bock street a tailor who will condeaoend to be 
a more copyist. But even if we could trust tho tailor, 
could we trust ourselvos P for we also liave our part to do 
in producing tho beautiful and economical resuft of three 
pairs of now trousers for 66s. ** stuft* bought must now be 
soaked in a bucket of water in which is put a handful of salt, 
which will oifootually prevent the colours running.” You must 
see tliis done yourself, and then the doth must be hung up to dry 
thoroughly, and afterwards sent to the tailor to bo out, made up, 
and hot-pressed. We cannot help thinking that the fortunate 
possessor of stuff of well-selected patterns sumcient foi three palm 
of trousers would act wisely in letting well alone. The 
water method of treatment might Answer, and it might no|^j^st 
as cutting up an dd man and Viling him to lestore his yemih 
would oorlaluly aili him, and might possibly feil to bring 
bock io life. The process of finiMing doth is pre^b^yn^tter 
performed by ^.he rnauafectum than it would be by m bombiued 
skill o{ the pumhaser and his jobbing tailor^ and, on Whole, 
we should nrafor not to insure our matenals as^nst shrink- 
i ing’’ by uih hamrdoufl experiment. , It sesemms. rather too 
doedy the authora tveeetnmt of eld ^thes^wi^ ^ benao* 
Vm im tuipe,” end Ibeh ^ Werir to ^ before 
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they )oAe their «me]l/’ trbich perhnps they xni^ht 
To Keep trousers in shape, he saysi you should damp them with a 
spoDgo.t fold them in brown pai^, and put them tuider a weihfht. 
** ]low do soldiers, with their limited stock of trousers, manage to 
tuTu out 80 well H ” The author’s answer to this Question is por- 
havs less satisfisetoty than he thinks. " They damp their overalls, 
rou them up, and place them under their bed or pillow.** Bore 

r 'n is a process whi<^ we should like to see tried by somebody 
before adopting it ourselves. The nianagoment of soldiers’ 
aniforms is one of the most occult branches of xiiilitaTy science. As 
long as whito trousers wore worn by the Guards it was possible to 
maintain unlimited faith in pipeclay, but what answers to pipeclay 
in the treatment of dark trousers ? Tlicn, agaiji, the proceas by 
which a pair of leather breeches is restored to something like 
its pristine splendour after a hard dav’s duty iii drenching min 
is intelligible, particularly when the soldier has ampin time to pc^r- 
forni that part of his duty properly. Any shoeblack or kitchen- 
maid could clean a cuirass, hut the scarlet or blue coat under it 
presents a more serious problem, and this author does not help to- 
wards its solution. As regiirds clolUea genemlly his advice is to 
fold them up the luomout you take them olf, because while 
the cloth has the warmth of tho bo<lv in it, it is more plastic and 
impressionable than wheu cold.” Wo should have thought that 
clothes “ having tho warmth of tho body in them " had better be 
Allowed, for tho sake of health aud comfort, to lose it by hauging 
in the air but we live aud learn. 

We may almost say that tho only practical suggostion contained 
in this book is to pay ready money for our olothcs, and it did not 
need a manual to toU us that. Such a book might have bt^cn made 
useful, which this is not ; or it might have Ixicn a clover and not too 
obtrusivo pulf of some particular hiilor, which this is not. But wo fully 
believe that it was wnlitin by a lounger ” at Clubs or elsewhere. 
When n man calls himself a lounger at tho Clubs” it smus to 
imply that ho has, like tho London Correspondent of a country 
newspaper, access to every Club and every social circle in London. 
This author quotes tho saying that F)ve sinned that she might 
-dross, and we may remark that not the least of tho blessings of 
T’aradise was that Adam did not need ii manual on ** tho Art of 
Dressing with bicouomy.” 


TIBS ROYAL ACADEMY. 


I T is a distinctive merit of modem art that it deals cloaol}'^ 
and faitldully with human life and tho outward aspects of 
nature. Moreover, in tho Northern nations of Baropc— (.uvht 
Britain, Scandina%da, Denmark, and North Gennnny, loriuing a 
)goo<prapbical and in some degrc*e also an ethnological group — man 
is thrown by an uncongenial climato and an almost hostile natuxo 
back anon hitusolf ; lie is forced into moods of melancholy 
which by reaction broak out fitfully and even tumultuously into 
merriment ; tho battle of life, too, may become so hard that 
endurance takes the place of enjoyment. These severo conditions 
mould the art of Mrtbern i*iurope, aud wo accordingly tind in 
English pictures a seriousness and earnestness which nevertheless, 
as in the dramas of Sbakspcarc, hud relief in the plsy of humour 
And the Iksh of wit. Tho Academy, which, notwithstanding its 
shorieomingH, milects |)retty faithfully the outer world, often a 
chaos of mingled purjiosos and casualtio.'i,” would appear in somo 
4kgree to illuatrato Dr. Johnsons famous I*relace,” wherein he 
insists that 

Shakspeare’s playn are not in the rigorous and ciitu'al sense either 
tragedies ur coxnediufl, but conipositiona ot a distinct kind, exhibiting the 
real state of a sublunary tiHiure which partakeH of good and evil, joy and 
soiTow, mingled with oiidless v.nricty of pn^portion and iiinuuiorubjle luodi-^ 
of combination, and exiiresaiug tin: cour^jie of (he world, in wtiiidi the loan of 
tbd oue is the gain of U\« nther ; in which, at tho sanio time, the reveller is 
l^asteniog to his wine and the mourner jh burying hta friend. .... UpiUi 
xhe whole, all pleosuto oonsists In variety. 

Eofflish artists are often at thoir best when tboy take inspiration 
Irom English or French aulhora ; they do not succeed so well with 
Italian cnassics, and they but seldom hold converse with German 
literature. Certainly Mr. Frith makes a step in the right direction 
when he posses from a rAlway station or a gambling tablo to the 
Vicar of WakeliciJd” ( 2 fo) and Moli^ro*^ “i/Amom* Modecin ” 
(132). The manner is sufhcjently smarjU^id yet it does not, as is too 
•ofto the case, degenerate into fimhineks. !EiIr. Marcus Stone has some- 
w^t in common with Mr. Fkith, and occasionally he seems on the 
point of suipassiog himsollL and yet he never quite succeeds, ** An 
Appeal for Mercy, 17^3 ” (1326) scarcely rises above the genre of 
history; a serio-con?ic composition, ^0 (ejected” (42), has more 
oolour and better sur&ce texturo. One hndt of the men of this 
class is Uuit the pigments lie on the canvas thin and smooth, so 
that, inBtead of depth and richness, they have a poveity«etiicW 
aspect; this defect always stood in the way df Mr. Frank 8tono, 
the father. The son, Mr,- Marcus Btone, is fidicitouB in narrative ; 
bis situations i^eak out dramatlbally, hia iocidenta sparkle with 
point. Here, in the Rejected,” a gmeful gix), in coquettish h X 
and with teanul eyes, mases an -exit by aid of a curolhi ; a painful 
i^ntorview has ended in the defeat of Mi elderly but well-preserved 
-country squire, who, though euctained bvbigh bhick boots and t 
1 coat, seems toady to sink uttei^y, eitnet nrom wolmded love or 
-fide. IKr. MefciisBtofm thus wtus'^his way towards an 
liiti ihthe Anothejp possible catfdkUte may 

t; Fott, who has long done good Wdik, and atsoredly be bow 


adds to his poeitien by an mctmsmly ekmsr ^snd ,w«dlHNmeiived 
sceue, "His Highness in Disgrace” (936). The Utile fellow 
writlios in his chair under the ohsetisement of a keeuH^red oiu diiML 
who would appear to be the caretaker of his small oenscieiioe cm 
tbo keepei* of hie large conceit The executtou i«d colour am weetby 
of the conceplion. Also to be oommeuded is a well-nsinted ^ 
tare, ‘‘ For the King aud the Cause ” (1333), by Mr. LuoaSk Our 
artists find themselves mcially at home in c^nupoeitioiu where, in / 
accninlancQ with the beroro quoted passage from Johiuon, traged; \ 
forcbcuies a shadow aud Qomedy tbroate a sting. 

' Tho little colony of clover painters li^owu an the Si John’s 
Wooil school ” does not confer distinguished honour on the Acr-« 
domy. Mr. Calderon lias failed of late to nerve hunself to arduous 
cHort ; a priest kming to pioUy girls on a llight of steps (1346} 
may bo .said to be mainug fun on canvas~-a habit mucsi now in 
vogue. Mr. Veaines also plays oil' a good joke in The Last Bit 
of JSwmilivl” (233). Two Bcdan-chnirs meet— let us suppose, iu 
the atroets of Ihith — and two ilunki( 5 B miso the roofs in order that 
a lady of a cortain age aud an old gentiemao, evidently un inveto- 
rato gossip-monger, may exchange a lew words about the last new 
Bcjuidal. Wo are somotimes surprised that so few of our 
painters follow, even at a distance, in tlio steps of Hogarth. Mr. 
vVynticld, with congenial innoemico, depicts (101) “ The New 
Ourato sharing iu an afternoon tea ; tho dniighlers look upon him 
swcoily, but tho mother seats hersHlf us a full stop between them. 
Tho artist, mindful of tho delicacy of the oecashm, has iltly kept 
down his colours, and an oversmooih brush shows his sym- 
pathy with the HiCuation. Mr. Storey does liitl 4 to sustain hie 
recent oleciion iis Asauciaio by “ Tho Dancing Lesson ” (i 3 i). Mr. 
Leslie must iudt.^ed have been rather hard up for a theme and a 
title when he indited “My Duty towards my Neighbour ” (169). 

It might lead to mf>vo deliberate resnils if our arusls would fail 
into tho practice of jotting epecilie subjects in a Iwok Impt for the 
puiqiose. The mind, thus buckled down, would '? con- 
sistency almost unconsciously, and tho t hemes, if w- ^ \wcd 

a cant phracio, might assume a more cryftti»‘*‘ *^1- 

books of topics are kept by authors, and ju.. \o 

was accustomed to jot down on the spur of tho momsnv y 

thoughts and passing incidents ready for use. But it caimot at 
all events bo laid to the charge of Mr. Marks that he did not mature 
“The Apothccaiy ” lie has not only matured his concep- 

tion, but has repeated hioiself; the skeletons and bottles cornu 
as old acquainhuiceH. The labour thrown into those realistic 
I details is almost unexampled since tho time of the Dutchmen, 

' Yet perhaps the painter might ay.‘onl us a little more variety, say, 

• pcrha{)s iu the direction of “ Tho I'emptalions of St. Anthony.’’ 
Mr, Marks and Teniers have much in cuninion. We liavc already 
found occasion to commend “Following the Plough” (301), by 
Mr. Hodgson, also one of tho St. Jolm’.-4 Wood brotherhood. 

Italy once again favours the painter’s art. Mr. Henry Wallis, 
ill a well-conceived composition, “ Outside a Prison in Southern 
Ihily ” (322), becomes poetic. A pretty child, violin iu hand, is 
made to charm prisoners peering IVom behind an iron grating. 
Mr. James is also to bo commended for inUmtion iu a picture 
of students in the ihmed “ Gardens of tho Medici ” ^33). like- 
wise clever in the delineation of local character, and impressive 
from its religious devotion, is “ W^irship in the North of Italy— 
Oadore ” (73), by Mr. Benson. Not less devout, though removed 
for away in geographic latitude, is Mr. Olansen's piciurus(iue group 
kneoliug on the bare earth at “ High Mass in a I'ishing viUe^ on 
the Zu^^er Zee ” (141). The artist falls into Fr^e-like motm of 
sentiment aud simpliclly, and a congregation of people kneeling 
in one accord under the sway of a common &ith oah scarcely 
fail to be impressive, especially when painted with this eamesl- 
uesa. 

JCastem climates and costumes do not glow in the |iresent 
Exhibition with their accustomed character and colour, “A 
Cairo Bazaar” (222), by Mr. Lewis, is wholly iucohereitt. We 
owe so much to this artist that our regret is all the greater 
when ho becomes garrulous. Mr. Goodall is almost more than 
bAstorn. His progressive endeavours after perfection culminate in 
“ 81 ieep-W ashing near the Pyramids” (.585) ; but tho flood of 
light and the romanco of colour are not much in keeping with 
“shocp- washing”; aud the fbrirts are tlproughout ie^y pro- 
nouuced. We cougratulato Mr. Frank Dillon on bis ^^Oomtyard 
in Cairo.” This faithful study from the spot, crowded out last 
year, now justly obtains a piece on tho line. 

Naturalism and realism, though certainly noton the ineKOSo^ at ' 
least in their lower phases, still abound m divers vuieties, Mr. 
Thomas Faed is sure to fall into moods of ruiKtic melancholy in She 
never told her Love ” (219). More rudely realistic aie w. Niool 
in “ A Stonn at Sea ” (1 52 ) and Mr. Small in ** The Wreek *’('13); 
the latter deserved a better place than at the oeUing. Mfr. Fudes 
scarcely escapes coarseness in “ The Widower” (476). Tho aul^ect 
here forced up into one of the prhMdpal'pictores of the year is over- 
done. To accumulato all inmginable oRemnatuicM of ^ef^ to 
load on a widower dirt^ clothes, to surround him with deaoiate 
muthi^ess children, to ptch the whole painting in ttreiift h^and 
colouiB, is on art within the teanh df most mmy^Une^ either 
on mtpw or on canvas. “ Tho little more and tho'Uttle Mar" used 
to 1)6 a golden rale, and in this ease we dOsiie alR^ lsimof 
^ dlaptrap; and a Uttde moro of art Mr^ TBdsa has eopfaisadl^ 

' much tc^t, and is so near to a diatimndU)^ tlM 
'do woP ^r hee^e the wsvereit of'Ciim un'hials^ 


wbA hk , Uwe is a with jiitk cbUdnuk ^ 

ng« of five years and upwards, lured to a gancp^-mester to & e^t 
or 11196 liouia* amcalturAl work in the FeoM. They w^lk to tSeir' 
labour, Boiootiaiee eight luilef u day/’ "and during tlui last hour 
they ore at work they will nek/’ said an old gang-tuaster, forty 
time» what o’elock it ior” The artiat throws hiuisSf iuto we scene 
with pathos ) the composition ia rather distracted and seattered, 
the looal colour and iho ie&tim) aiw a little obtrusive^ hut 
all this is to be ascribed to the fl^neiism of the o^cd 
of Measrs. Walker, rinwell, and North. To a cogitate style also 
belongs " Death's Door’* (412), by Mi\ Herkomor. The spectator, 
aupposed to be on an mevated plalGau, looks upon a company of 
" ))eaaants of the Bavarian Alps in prayer, awiiiliug the arrivm of 
tho priest who is to culminister the last rites of the Church to a 
member of the family.’’ The colour has the dluadvaaiage of being 
ovorHU'ude and red, but the goueral couceptiuu is carried out with 
singlenods of motive} the pcaauuU are weathtu*-hiateu, mid Iboy 
meet in the presence of death iu the silouce of the upper mouu* 
tains. 

As usual, a few uiisccllouies which de fy classilioation have to 
he tlu'owu ui proiuidcuously. It would appear that small cabinet 
convades, after the manner of tho> old Dutch panels, are <in the 
decreiise. The only names that avc have to meutioii uro Mr. 
Thomas Webster (^193) and Mr. J. (Jliuk (56). Mr. Horsley 
(209), Mr, G. Smith (917), Mr. John Facd (867), and Mr. 
C. Oalihrop (i57o) are in accordance with their accepted aute*- 
codonts, Mr. Jerry Ban'utt, who passes incontinently from 
grave to gay, appears to advantage in the latter luuod, AVLcro 
tho lice Sucks ” (65). Mr. F, W, W. Tophani is again ovor- 
floshy in “A Bridal WoJcoiuo — Fluituice, 1565” (J>79); whilo 
Mr. lioll, of whom much was hoped, ut lust degeuerates to 
luawkibhness in " Her Firstborn ” (2S6). Mr. Ti^rsot also, who 
began with sunny prospi^ts, ends in "The Thames ” (113), with 
umbrellas and steam 1‘unnels belching out smoke. Tho picture ia 
washed out, yet dirty in colour, and, us to the choice of subject, 
it will be felt by most people that what happens to bu disagreeable 
in UAlure needs no repetition iu art.. Mr. Fahey, iu a monologue, 
Never Came ’* (3B8), cannot lie quite dismissed witli Ihiut 
praise. Somewliat after the manner of Mr. Le.slie when most 
fioutiuiontui, here is a solitary love-lorn maiden cjisting t^^arful eyes 
over a waste of stagnant waters, while her lover is nowhere to 
be found within tho four corners of the canvas. The tranquil 
lines, the subdued lights, and tho munotono of colours socui’e tho 
unity which gives expressiou. 

Lady artists, we are happy to say, distinguish thomselveS| 
perhaps because only a select few obtain entrance. Tho two sisters, 
the Misses Miitiie, retain^ as they deserve, their prescriptive posi- 
tion on tho line for their truthful aud tasteful flower pictures 
— a sphere of art specially caugonial to the fomalo mind. Mrs. 
Staples, Fdwai^s, known also by her book illustratious, is 
scarcely at her best in aUu^iving ou a snu>vy night (i 340^. One of 
the recipients is so daintily dressed that he might ^ mistaken for 
a dandy young gentleman. This f^iroed-up and false kind of senti- 
ment has long been a fatal iotirmity among female artists. They 
uro prone to be lachrymose, os if iu tho act of painting thoy were 
shedding tears over the eentinieutalities of Mrs. llemans’s " Songs 
of the Afi'ectiuns.'*’ What they should aim at is a strength not 
loss than masculine, with a sensitiveness and refinement wholly 
feminine. It has often been said that gonius in man iu certain 
moods btscomos womanly } ontiqiio art and lUnoissonco worka in 
Italy, cspooially under Ktvfiaelle, owe much to th# divinely or- 
dained allegianca between the two sexes } and if iu our day women 
will work as thoroughly as men, there is a poasihie lienaissauce 
in painting, and even ia sculpture, analogous to, though dillemut ! 
from, the new birth duo to womanhood in poetiy and in prose 
romauce. To some small degree tlicso Gonditions are foreshadowed 
in a picture deservedly on the line : " They Homeward Wend 
their \Veaiy Way ”(551), by Miss Havers. Tho seutuneut is 
here sustained by eoimd technique. Also good, after its kind, is 
"Alsace” (149), by Mrs. Jopling. We must regret the absence 
of Miss Thompson. " Balaclava,’" the best picture she has painted, 
foiled, it is said, to he finished in time for the Academy. Another 
statement is that dealers in tho copyright made it a condition that 
the wmk should be exhibited only whore subscriptions could be 
received for the engraving. The absence of this masterpiooo is 
to bo deplored, ohiefiy in tho interest of the artist horself. Miss 
Thompson made her reputation within tho lioyal Academy, and 
sbv QWO8 much, we will not say quite everything, to tho applause 
which has in consequence been generously and univeisally accorded. 
Wo have usually obtierved that when an artist ]>asse3 from the 
Academy into tho hands of dealei's, the birthright of genius 
bncomes bartered away. 


Ta£ OFKRAa 

rpKB coup^^y at Obvent Garden has boon strengthened by the 
X xetm ef.Mme. Fatti. and that at Drury La^ by the first 
MneMsace at that house oi M» Faure. One could wUh that Mmo. 
nmy^ua fiexibjlity and oortmiiwof execution vmsheanl 
fo IfisiMrell kooiVA thuu tbpeo wniifoahehie bi^jdngi^ 

' ^,aaMlM9iia Fktti.iu to app^icjmtwpekiuVA^ 



not appear in thwagaim Mile. ZardTbalbuiv has ai^ 
ehottu in dfafte; h^ flinging possesses its old 
and hsa improved since last year, but it would 
been better that she should have studied, mofo before 
Covent Gsrden, instead of turning the stsgte, aii ia too 
done now, iuto a practising ground. She n^Ut thus ahfo- 
gained some notion of the art of acting, which for such g p 
Lady Fnrielmtta is espccudK dosir^Mo.^ Tho sji^niftg < 
loses half its meaning when IjaAy Fhrichetta is ,, 

and the following scene botwecu her and Lionelio, which clhm|i|y 
enough introduces the air " Qul sola vmgin rosa,” demands imm 
attempt, at least at representing varying emotions on thepsit of. 
Fnrichetts. Signor Gmziaui, who Siing ITtimhetto, appealed Ik , 




adminibly timshed siagitig of the beer song 
Signoi Marini's perforniouce of J.ioncUo was steady, and hisi»ih|^p^ 
in tho interview with Marta iu the second Mil was cliaiged with, 
true ptissiou } but the delivery of " M' appturi tutt’ amor foJS' 
from satisiiictory. The tiitiger announced his iiitentic>D of dying 
with a robustness which removed all upprehensiou for his wril- 
boing. 

jViuong the pcrfuruiauces that Mile. Titums has given smea 
her returu from her visit to America, which seems, if auythLn& Ut 
have iiuprovod her splendid voice, perhaps .that of Normals m 
most striking, inasmuch as the singer luw here to prodi^ a time 
ofiect with music which has but little dramatic qualit3\ Mue. 
Tiiions has a aingulur power of indicating, so to speak/ iiio sur- 
rounding atmosphere of everv part which she undertakes. The 
grandeur and dignity with wliirii she fiivt appears on the stage, lui 
Norma seem to have iu them a difierent quality froip those dis- 
played in Liurma Ihryia ; they carry tho imagination back to the 
savage majesty of the bacred Forest. The music following Norma'a 
eulntuce was grandly sung, and Mile. Tltiens’s acting during the 
prelude to " Costa Diva,” when she looked upwariis m a kiiid of 
iHrslas}', aud, gradually folding her hands togoUier, assumed a hck 
of detq) urayorfulnoas, had in it a commanding and awful efihet. 
The tWnng and execution of " Casta Diva were admirable, as WM 
tho case also with " Deh con te '* in the second act, whore the 
struggle in Norma's soul when she is advauciu^ to kill the ehiMjren 
was rendered with a wonderful depth of emotiou. Signor Fani^i 
sang well ns Pollioue, though there was a tendency, csnedially itk 
the first air, to force his Voice. This air is, by the by, a moah 
ludicrous instauoe of that incongruity of words and music in ItalkMi 
opera which sot Herr Wagners soul afiame. It describes a had 
dreiini, and is introduced by the words " Inranunentarlo fotremo/ 
r<*’peated four times in an ascending passage. Mile* Bauemeistair'k 
performance as Adalgisa was, like all her neribmiances, highly 
creditable } the singing indeed was excellent, pul the acting. wott& 
have been better if the singer had not, whenever it was posribtlt 
turned her back to the ]^rsou she whs oddiressiug. It, is diAanfo 
to speak os to the merit of the chorus ou account of' the OWV- 
powering din of the orchestra, which lias, if nnythuig, increased in 
ioudnesM since lost yeoi*. 

M, Faurc's iirsL appearance at Druiy Lane was Uio occasion of a 
combination, not too common, of lUiiee great siugeis and players— 
M. Fauro, Mme. Trt^bolli, aud Mme. Nilsson. F^h of these 
singem, besides vocal excellence, possesses tho faculty, expressed by 
them in various wavs, whicli, as we have said, belongs also toMUe.. 
Titions, of giving a distinct personality to oveiy assumption of 
character. Mme. , Trebelli gives U> Slebel in FhuM the amwa 
boyish grace and petulance that she does to Urhano in 
notsi but the two personages are made difierent by the study 
which mimics nature. .Siebed is invested with the tendemcM of is 
hoyisli love which avoids weak sentioientality f and this hs vedfovadt 
by tuuchee of the gaiety natural to Abel’s 8^. Mme. IMbalB’ii 
byplay, which is aiwaya careful without being obtrusive, htfoge 
this q^lity out with special skiU while mifoel, teaulnf osn 
Valentine s arm, listens to Mephistopheles singing the " Bio diril* 
Or.” Tho mixture of potukace and hcoror at Me^istopheWs iut^ 
ference in the following part of the tuarket scone, and m oxpresskm 
of the despair and hope that belong to early years in the garden scene, 
when the fiowers, drooping first at Hiebels touch, regain their 
natural bloom under tho spell of holy water, are alike admirabls.. 
Mme. Trebelli’s act-iug in the scone with Maxvuerite after she has 
been mocked by her eompfiniona at the well conveys the very 
essence of unselfish devotion, and her singing at this point €» 
" Qiiando a te lieta” is ns pertiiHit in feeling and stylo iie anything 
can be. Mme. Nilsson’s Maiguerite, of whioh wo gave lost yoai! 
a detailed description, seems to havo gained vot more in force and 
delicacy. The jnnno dellveiy of the rtspcfiteu laughing oxprvspioa 
in tho jowal song appears particularly to be given with even mom 
art ana insight than before. In this one passage Mme. Nilsson, 
by her acting and her Hinging, which, with all its skill, seems a* 
natural as tho song of a thrush, gives the whole 
Msr^erite’s character. M, FaursB Mephktopheles certainly 
not lose by being transferred to a nanower stage tlmit Utain 
of Oovent Garden. The part is filled sa appiUlag 

power of mockery aasmnoa te immeAate pmrfiom, at 

tnoments, aud thro^h the whole of tW Qailedml ecpii&.gtee 
; plecetoajmtiveand'dfolxilicalmi^ 
aoettt i« in\w» pofert nt tiuta Kouao^. 
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hy Afme. Nilason and M. Faure, the Mtuation is ovcos 
rowi r.n/t luid in made inatinct with the troja:ic power of Goethe’s 
Sig:nor del Puente's sinfciojr of Valoniine was correct and 
draztiatic, but a little rough, and the violence of hia death throes 
^r^K’} f^xceshive. The. choruses wore, on the whole, good } and Sir 
3 Jio<h:^.)l Ci>8ta's conducting was of course admirable, but for the 
iSAtter to which we have more tlmii onou Uikeu exception. The 
noise of the ** Soldiers' Ohurus ” was stunning, und gave vulgarity 
to the most commonplace pieco of music iu the opera. A fashion, 
which we could wish to seo followed, of combating the senseless 
habit of ancores seems to have arisen at Drury Lane, and, 
on the occtision of M. Faurua tirst iippearauco, was only once 
broken through, when ho was (?ompelJod to yield to tho 
demand for rcipetitiou of tlie borenada Signor Stugno was 
less succe.<isrul as Faust, in which part ho constantly forced 
hifl voice and made too violent transitions from a sitfl to a 
loud tone, than os lioherto in lioberto il Diatoloy not tho least 
melodious, nor, in spite of its miti vullously incoherent plot, tho 
least driiinatic, of Meyerbeer's operas, flis dress was belter chosen 
in this than in Faust, and ho displayed a force both in acting and 
singing which he missed in Gounod s opera, llo gave the air in 
the gambling sceiio with great spirit and with sUilful modula- 
tion; and ho got through the trying temptutiou scone, whio'o j 
Roberto has fiiet to refuse and then to succumb to the wiles of a 
dancer in dumb show, with considorablo success. In this opera 
Mme. Nilsson, who sang with admirable power .and correctness, 
gave a ntpresentation of a peasant girl entirely dilfercnt from that 
which she gives in Marguerite ; tho rusticity of Alice was marked 
with a m^ist delicate touch, and preserved even thi^jugh the ex- 
citement of the scene whore she suspects and opposes Bortramo. 
This character WAS performed by Herr Jichi^na, whoso deep and 
resonant voice is well suited to Bortnimo's dark deeds. The 
singer A intonation was more correct than it eomeliinoa has been, and 
his largo presence gave a good notion of iiertraino uutil ho w.is 
called upon to express emotion, when his eflorts at acting were 
painfully praiseworthy. Mile, von Flsnor, who appeared as 
Isabella, displayed considerable dexterity of execution, but tinror- 
tunatoly this was not always employed upon the true notes. The 
dancing of Mile. Katii Jjannor (Elena) had agility and grace, a 
combination which is not too fr^uent, und, more than this, it luul 
the full meai\ing of tho scone. Thu unaccompanied chorus of men 
iu the second act was w'ell given, but some of tho others were 
hopeless W out, and for this there is leas excuso at Drury Imne 
than at Cloveiit Garden, where the chorus is harder worked. 

If tho noise of the orchestra wore xuodiiied acd the chorus were 
more certkin at Drurv Ijane, there would be little fault to find j 
and as thinm are, if the season there |^ocs on as it has begun, it 
may well fmtil its promise of being brilliant. It seems a pity that, 
with M. Faure for I’ietro and blmo. Nilsson ibr Cattariua, Mr. 
Mapleson should not mount VfitoHe du Nurd; but porluira wo 
may hope for this, as for other things, when the new opera house 
ts opened. 


REVIEWS. 


CEYLON.* 


B efore Indian railways had transferred from Calcutta to 
Bombay a considerable part of the passenger trnflic of w'hat 
is called the ** Overland Routo,” Ceylon used to be a resting-place 
for two sets of travellers, by whom it was regarded with very 
different feelings. Tho outward-bound merchant or civilian, who 
had almost welcomed the aridity of Aden after the heat and glare 
of the Red Bea, and who inmid-ocoan had caught a glimpse of the 
not very attractive coast of Socotra, gazed with rapture on the 
splendid vegetation fringed with white surf, that met his eyes as 
be was piloted by a beatman in an outrigger-canoe into the 
harbour of Galle. It was a doubt whether India could ofibr any 
picture so inviting as the dense groves of cocon-niit trees, the lines 
of hills clothed with perennial verdure, and the salient featiures of 
Adam's Peak or the Haycock in tho back^pund. To the Anglo- 
Indian, homeward bound after ten or fifteeu years* residence in 
Madras or Bengal, the cinnamon island appeared simply odious. 
The sea breezes could not atone for the even monotony of the 
temperature. The numerous comforts and appliances* of India 
were wanting. The houses were ill constructed, with small 
verandahs, and the rooms wanted punkahs. Beef was unknown ; 
fov^is dear; mutton stringy and ttusteless, and unlike the ** gram- 
fed P-fttna sheep.** Add to this that tho opcninmi for administmtive 
talent and commercial energy were few. Colree had been ruinous 
and uniemunerative, and otRcial salaries wero fixed at an 
. absurdly inadequate scale. What could possibly be the delights 
* of a colony whero there were no hill-forts to storm and no line 
fruvinocs to annex, and the revenue not equal to that of 
a couple of good-sized Bengal Oommisaionerships r Yet the ap- 
feorance of the work now before us by an unknown author 
was not necessary to prove the oxistenc.o of many features which 
afford a lino field for the talento of the scholar, the adminis- 
. trator, the sportsman, the naturalist, and the merchant. O^lou 
ia the Taprobane of Ptolemy, the Binghala Dwipa of Xlmdu 

* 'fiit/hit. t a dansml DturipHim of the JaUrndf HUiericttl 
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literature, the Lanka of modem Hindus, the Serkndib ^ .the 
Arabian Nights. The introduction of a purer' by the 
Buddhists who were forced to flee from India faas^ &naed the 
subject of much scioniitic inquiry. The degree of intercourse which 
the Binghalcse had with Roman galleys, Arabian and' 

Chinese junks is discussed by authorities summed up in several 
chaptem in tho volume before us. Them are long strings ol 
Kaudjau kings, and ihe«,o are^ bistorios which toll how the 
Portuguese acquired the ‘^sovereignty of the island, and had to 
succumb to the Dutch, while tho latter, in their turn, wore com- 
pelled to yield to the British. Within tho»lnst sixty years Ooylou 
lm.s heeirtbo sCeuo of two inaurroctions. It hivs an iucronsiug 
revenue, cousiderablo natural advantages, and one splendid harbour ; 
and though no longer a rest-house fur nearly every pHSse£ij|er cou- 
iiceUd with two out of three Presidencies of India, it commands 
ntlenlion as lying directly in the track of steamers bound to 
Auslraliai) or Ohiueso waters, and it can be reached in less lime 
than .lauiaica, Trinidad, or any other of our dependeuclea iu tho 
West Judies. 

The isbiud is comprised within le.ss than four degrees of latitude 
and about two degrees of lougitudo. It is not quite 300 mil^ 
in length, and nowbeio 150 in breadth. Tho greater part of it 
may bo dosevibed us a series of midulnting plains, unlike 
tho wide Hats of Belun* or llindostan. Hero and there 01*0 
spurs or oUVlioots from the ranges of mountains which cover the 
remaining portion, and which, in the southern provinces, attain 
to iiu altituilo of 6,cxxi to S,(xjo feet. Tho exuberant vegeta- 
tion is at tirst suggestive of tho fertility of Lower Bengal. But 
.somehow the geology of the country is not favourable to cereals, 
nor, except hi places, to the cidtivation of colleu. On tho eustorii 
coa.st tliere is a scries of lagoons or t*ult-mar.shcd. In parts of tho 
ishiod are tracts for which tho Europ)an iMiu liud no better 
Dumos than the nutivo ternus Vatenan and Tuhivae. The former 
are open spaces on the sides of hills or on the bottoms of 
valleys, varying from a low yarils to several thousand ucitis in ex- 
tent, and covcrtnl with a luiiurai lemon-grass of coarse texture and 
over}M)wering smolL Talmcas occur on the eastern side of the 
island and in the tract watered by the MahavUli-Ganga and other 
strcauis. They are picturesque glades, studded with tine timber, 
like a chase in England, and friw^uented by herds of wild deer. We 
have ail heard of tho variety of precious stoiuis w^hich the island con- 
ceals, and it has small amounts of gold and iron, but thei'o is 
nothing to lead us to expect largo returns from mines or metals, 
unless it may bo from a peculiar Idnd of iron ore. Only one river 
in Ocylon has a course of more than a bundred miles, though 
sever^ pass the half hundred. The fault of tho climate is, perha]», 
its uniformity and tho want of that dry and exhiloratii^ 
cold weather which enables Anglo-Indians to live in 
hopf) tlu'ough the damp of one province and the hut winds of 
another. Cyclones or hunicancs are rare. There are of course 
great atmospheric changes and violent storms of thunder und 
lightuiDg, aud a wind called the along shore” wrind comes 
down unpleasantly from India, divested of every particle of its 
original coolness, aud warms up March aud tho latter end of April 
into the decent Bomblonce of a hot sca’sou. But what with sea 
breuzes and a rainfall of less than a hundred inches in tho year, 
the thermometer iu the plains appears to have a riiugo of six or 
eight or Uui degrees, between 76 aud 85, and gives a mean, in the 
twenty-four hours, of 75 or 76. Of course Umru ure exceptions, as 
at Jahim ; and at Trincomaloo the temperature more resembles 
that of the Madras Frcsidcucy, while at Nowiuu Ellia, in the hills, 
the invalid may enjoy a climate equal iu some respects to that of 
the Nilgiris or the Himalayas. 

So much for the piieral luspoct aud conditions of tho dopendoncy 
which theso two volumes describe. The author has several quali- 
fications for the discharge of his task. He has resided a long time 
in the island, though, as we gather from some expressions, not 
within tlie last few years, llo is entitled to the praise of great 
industry and research, aud he has hud under contribution his- 
torians, travellers, cbisricj ' ‘ 

geologists and naturalists, 

Knox. Unluckily, 
to the best advantage. He seems to be nothing of a sportsman ; 
ho tells us little about the reforms of the executive administration, 
the pnigress of govenmiout, the repression of crime, or the educa- 
tion of the people. A sporting contoinporaiy has pointed out 
several errors in his chapters on birds aud reptiles, as well as 
tho want of recent information on other topics. It is easy to 
pounce on several mistakes iu Oriental terms and phrases, some of 
which may be misprints ; but Sir £, Tennent is made reimonsible 
ibr the foUowing original reading of a passage iu tho iEneid 

ASgyptus et Indi, 

Omnia Arabes vertebuat terga Bobiei. 

Pet/is serica may very easily be a mistake for veiUtf and. 9mmar 
for jmeo, tho sacriHdai thread worn by Brahmans to ‘^is day. 
But Tuimook is not on tho river Hooghfy, but on one ofits afiu- 
ents. Hindoo mendicntitB are not in the Imbit of dispoitipg them- 
selves in the streets of London, though Mahominedan^ may sweep 
0d>' crossings occaetonally ; and the liquid callod teri, emruptea 
into our ** toddy/* is In India usually oraiined, not Stom eofm 
palm, but. iri>m the M trOe, or tbe J9i(tra9m pi 

betan} IL.worer, In a work so emmmed with Akts and |h. jp 
of the discoveries and oonriuslbns of a host of 
errors uugU ^ ?B8dy condoned. The ierione teeet 
i that ia k Inhomt txydipQn «ad 
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have too mitdi of anoie&t diaquiiition aad tpo little of xoeant. 
observation and adventure. As a storehouse .of opinionSi and 
as a sigfnpost showings the way to orlgfiiial sources, the work 
may' be useful, but for a geoeral view of the Sinjafhalese 
deneudeucy wo much prefer tlio volumes of iSir iiJ. Tounent, or the 
Mevon Years ” of Mjyor lorbos. This is the moi’e to be lamentod 
because, in the inevitable progress of a Ovowu colony with natural 
uusonrees not fully dovelopod, there is always room, afto the lapse 
^of ten or twenty j^ears, lor n iresh wor^ winging down events 
to dale. It may bo very croditabk) to nn officer uf a local regiment 
that he should hare spent his time in rummaging old libraries in 
pi'eforence to consuming tobacco and cursing the climato; but 
something beyond plodding diligence is requisite to produce a good 
standard work which shall either throw previous authors into tlie 
shade, or at least take rank on the slielves with them. 

Wc must leave to our readers to select for thomwolves such 
topics of this “ histijrical, physical, and stAtisiical" work us they 
may fancy. The range Is so wide from lluddhisni to cru.'^lar'ua 
ana moUusca, and from mcdimvnl accounts to reptiles and botany, 
that every fancy can bo indulged. We shall select three or four 
subjects cbarnctoristic of the island, which are not unskilfully 
handled. The pearl fishery, vaguely renowned even in the 
days of Pliny, is carried on principally ut Aripo, on the west of the 
island, a little south of Maiiaar and Adam's Bridge. Few plat'os, 
from the description, can bo more dreary than tiio shore at this 
spot, A sandy beach, a few cocoa palius, some thorn bushes, and 
enormous mounds of shells which have accumulated for ceuturies, 
do not soimd attroctivo or pictiu’osquo. From March to May this 
spot is thronged by some hundreds of thousands of people interested 
iu the catch, and houses are hastily , ruu up of iiuits and paini 
l(^vea, while boats of all sorts and sizes crowd tho Ixiach. Tho 
divers mainly come from the Malabar coast, aud their operations 
begin at sunrise. The plmigo to the bottom is facilitated by 
a stone weighing thirty pounds attached to a rope, in a loop of 
which the diver places his foot, and dro|)S perpendicularly. As soon 
as he reaches the ground the stone is drawn up, and the process 
of filling a basket with shells commences, lilxperts remain under 
the water not quite sixty seconds, though the Govuiniueut Inspector 
had known one man who could stay eighty-seven seconds. They 
can go down nine fathoms, but work has been dune in thir* 
teen. Danger from sharks is only apprehended, and not felt. A 
professional ** shark charmer is, however, always iu attendance, 
who recites a formula, and supplies charms and amulets for the 
divers. Tho immunity from attack probably arisiis from tho 
noise and disturbance of the waters by so many hundred boats. 
Some divers can bring up 3,000 or 4,000 shells a day, 
and earn nearly 4^. in eight days’ work, Failuivs in the fishery 
are not uncommon. During tho occupation of tho Dutrb, 
which bisied 140 years, sixty years were unproductive, and there 
were only four really good seasons. Iu our time there was a 
fidlure from 1820 to 1828, and another from 1837 to i85«y. It is 
not very easy to estimate the linauciol return of this branch of tho 
revenue, which is usually farmed out to a speculator. In 1814 
seventy-six millions of shells were brought up; aud in 1798 the 
fiirmer paid tho Government 140,000/., and realized about 50,000/. 
of profit. There is still some doubt, it would seem, whether the 
pearl itself is ^e result of disease, or of an ** indiqiendeut natural 
ooncretion.” One naturaList ascribe tlie origin to imrosites. Even 
greiiter uncertainty exists as to the possibility of facilitating the 
growth of pearls by systematic treatment. But wo should say that 
there can w no doubt as to the careless and iinsgiontitic way in 
which the shells ai^ buried in tho sand, and the valuable part 
either extracted after decompusiiiou or forcibly torn out. Tho 
stench, by the way, which arises from tho putrefaction of such 
vast numbers of sbell-iisb is horrible, and yet Aripo is not con- 
verted into a huge hospital. Tlie soa breezes and tho short time 
of tho fishery may perhaps account for this iniiuuuity from epi- 
demics. 

It is well known that we do not look to Ceylon alone for a 
supply of cinnamon. It has been cultivated in Java aud Malacca ; 
but some hold the opinion that cinnamon is really indigenous to 
Oeylou, or,' if introduced there fi'om some other country centuries 
back, it has been developed by a combination of climatic influences 
to an extent elsewhere uarivallcd . Cinnamon gardens formed by the 
I^tch in the neighbourhood of Colombo woro kept up by the colonial 
Government, and were one of the sights of tho island, until the year 
1840, when the competition of Java, China, aud some of the West 
Indian islands extinguished monopoly. Those celebrated gardens 
were sold, i^loctod|and either turned to wildernesses or displaco^i 
by villas. There are, however, some good plantations still at 
^ Negumbo, not many miles north of Colombo, and at Galle, 
where tho growth of tho plant and the curious process of peeling 
may be watched. Cinnamon roquires sbide and manure. Tho 
tree naturally would grow to twenty or thirty fret in height, but 
iSne larger bmfiches aro pruned iiA order to produce a crop of 
flhoots. In the sixth season, when about five feet hiuh, the bark 
my be peeled^ but a good crop is not obtained till the ninth 
. year. Wlm the shoots are cut after heavy rains, they are 
tied in bundles till tho sap ferments, and then tho bark is 
ddlftiUy removed. These o^ratioua are entruated to a parti- 
osste tanned Ohalias. Tha axquisite arcmia of the bark 
adon Tsntshes, or is esdialed during a sea voyage. A kind of 
^ if tiso obtained from, the leaves and bark, aoi the berries and 
young shoots used to gite a lubotanoe celled '^Colombo wax/ 
ailed by dm IBbiiugtmel as esndhs for their The only 
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export duty, which was reduced many yesrs kgo fr^ three 
shillings in the pound to one, and finally nbolisued. yrhicU 

rqsetnbles the ciutiaiuon plant, bat is not found in 
wte$ withtfaia product iu tho European market, though ear 
acclares it to Iwi more rough to the palate. , r 

The acci>imt of cofiee-planting is good as far ns 
but more might have boon made uf such an unworked 
Tlio salo of lands and tho growth of collee-plantations,; oom^; , 
iitencud in 1837 and culininaled in. 11845, whon Ihevu caiuo a 
Protection was withiirawn; credit collapsed; and manv 
were either sold for iu)lhiijg or returned to their original iungle« 
We are told that two worth iaocx>/. aich were bought 

for 300/. and 500/., aud that ninety per cent, of the phuitm'a 
loAt everything. But tbu lowering of the difierentiaf duties, 
iu 1845 was not the liole enuae of these disaster. . Borne uieu 
did not understand how' to manage uulives, or eutl^usted their 
preperlios to dishonest or incompetent agents. Others selected 
phices with a wrong aspect, and cither too high or too low, and 
sometimes forgot that you must have land or water earring U> 
convey your ])rodMce to port. iSome plantations wore damaged by 
elophtiuta, monkey a, and str.»rnia. Then labour wab dear, which addt^ 
greatly to the cost of production, and coolies had to be imported 
from the Malabar coabt, as tho Singhaloao from the low country or 
tho Kandyans from the hills would not or could not work. Wa 
believe, however, that coftee-phuiting may now lead to iudepen* 
denre, if not to ahsoliito wealth ; aua for a ytmng fellow who is 
hesitating between Assam tea and Australian sneep-fannhig W 6 
would suggest a visit to the Bambodde district There and near 
Pusilava a planter’s bungalow, 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea 
level, would give a cool climate, and (subjei^t to the drawback of 
loneliness) pleasant occupation, health, aud opportunities for «port» 
Tho chapters 011 Buddlmm do not difior much from, other ac- 
counts of that remarkable religion. A more condensed account 
of a faith whose author inculcated some excellent moral pre- 
cepts with the tlreory prospect of final extinction may be found 
in the Indian Wisdom of Profesikir Mooier Willnuus. We 
could have wished that the author of the work before us had 
given us his opinion of tlie practical etlect of this creed on 
the morals and manners of the BiughtUcse. But though the 
last chapter contains several particulars as to the dress, physi- 
cal appearance, amusetueuU, and social customs of the races 
that people the island, we have no attempt to show how frir 
the precepts of Salcya Mimi have been modified ox abandoned 
iu the practice t»f 2,400 years. An appendix gives some riighi 
particulars of the Maldives, but the author never landed at those 
extraordinary coral formations. Any account of Cevlou would be 
incomplete without a notice of the aboriginal YoddahSk Sir K 
Tenneut and our author seem to have divided these jungly 
creatures into more sections than necessary. An excellent paper 
in tho March number of the Fortni*jhtly Hevistv shows clearly that 
the tribe consist of only two divisions — the Kele or Kock Vradaha 
and the Gan or Villago Veddabs. Tho former are the pure type of 
tho noble savage. They never smoke, or weep, or laugh, or mow 
betel, or, except in rare instances, nseaiiy shelter but rocks, trees, 
aud holes. They live iu the forests of the North- Jilastern provinces, 
and carry bow's and arrows, and no other W'eapun than a small 
axo. They are adepts at killing wild animals with arrows, though 
not always proficient in shooting at a mark ; and, besides roots, 
and honey , thej^ will eat deer, monkeys, and wild boars. The Yillage 
Yeddahs submit to live iu huts, and will occasionally employ 
themselves in fishing aud making mats. Their intellectual facul- 
ties aio on the To west scale, and though they speak truth and 
ai'o quiet, afibctionalo, mid submissive, some of them have given 
way to revengeful passions. F.fiorts are made to civilize them by 
some excellent misslonarios, and wo cannot avoid the conclusioa 
that the pure Voddah roust soou be extinguished. Sir £. Tonnont 
estimated their number at 8,000. In 1858, if that estimate wero 
correct, they had dwindled down to 380. 

Geylon has not the historic renown nor the wonderful archi- 
tectural remains of India, nor the political problems with which 
that empire amazes, repels, and captivates usoy turns. Like India, 
it never can become the home of successive generations of Eugliah- 
men, Oolonists will not find ‘•nuggets^' there nor '‘fleece a 
thousand flocks.’’ But tho religious system,. the geographical situ- 
ation, the picturesque scenery, the cofiee, cinnamon, pearls, and 
other products, must raise it to a high rank aiuidst our most 
prosperous colonies. By a freak of nature its only gcMd harbour 
lies out of the shipping track, in the East of the island, aud 
whether a brealnvatur at Galle or Colombo ought to be erected out 
of Imperial os woU as local revenue, is a question which, however 
seductive, cannot be discussed at the close of a review. 


SIXTY-NIXK YKAIW AT TIIK COUUT OF 

I N a literary point of view the Disry is not an attractivl fovoi of 
composition. Nobody cares to be neat and happy in 
terms in which he addresses his future self ; aud history piece- 
meal, whether of a period or of a singlolife, is flf^igniog ^lesa 
the disjointed, fra^meniai^ nature of the narrative ii, dcorected 
by some qualltsea iu the wntex'a character and ciremnatoMes which 
tore rarely met with. The conduct of human affi^ is seldom 


• Svtiif-nins JfearB at t^6 of Fruniitt : :hs Bieolkoiums of ConnintB 
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MtlsfacUu’v to (he reader iu tlie position of looker-on ; blui)doN, 
incoiigniino^r iinlitiioascs disturb the oifecl of w hat poaaessea por^ 
juaiioiii iuti'rost ; the journalist and his business iu, ufe seom oon- 
nt/inilv at odds, lie is nut satisfied writh his work and place in w 
world, or else wo are not satistied for him or with him. Theirs 
must he a growing confidence iu the writer, or we soou tire. Of 
course there arti sonu^ diaries ibessed up for publication, to which 
our renuwka need not apply. Li the diary simple we require lo take 
an interest in the loading clituwcter and to be suppoi'tcd by a sense 
of stobility and reality resulting in sucoess. It isluls succosis which 
carries it ovor all drawbacks in the journal of Countess von Vobs. 
Wo sec a pifce of tlie worlds work well done; and a character of 
cxeeptioiuil force and vigf)uv pliict'd exactly in Ibo posit itm lM*st 
lilted lo bring it out. Si.\'t.\-nino years spent at tno (huirt of 
I'ruscsia, beginning at ibo age of thirteen, w'heu she was appninlCHl 
l»dy-in-NMiIting to the (^ueeii of I'mUriek J., and etidingal eighty- 
five, when sho still held ollice us Mlbiress of the lioiu-ohold under 
Frederick "Williaiu 111., carried the writer through times of won- 
derful <diango and trial. Jlut it lutl seldom strikes one that 
^0 happhiej-s of a life dc'ponds vorv little upon the times 
iu which it is lived. Miaforiune and tragedy in their acute form, 
such na lake hold of the reader or observer of n life or a period, iiro 
short in actual endurauco ; and if the character exposed to thorn 
or living ill lliom is erpud to emcrgouiMcri ns they nribO, there is 
BOiuo flaiihfurtiuii, at any nite some bracing, to ho gut out of them, 
NolK>dy Is lit Lovly miserable who w equal to tlie uL‘(*?).sion and plays 
bis part well. In proportion as a life is passed in always knowdng 
■whut to do and alwuysdoiiigil.it ib u hap)»y life ; and this felicity, 
we may say, always attcuded iSophie Alariu vou V^)xs,f^om the dale 
W'heu, as a child, more womanly than her years, “ beautiful as au 
aijgol, but rcsolulo os ahe was charming,” she gave Air. Carlyles 
boro, Frt‘den<*ic AVilliani 1., a hearty Iki\ou the tniv for attempting 
lo bias her, diiwn to extreiiio old age, when she was still abb) to 
carry out to the letter the very staiNible rules she laid down to 
herself on being appointed, ut th*' age of sixty-three, mistreas of 
the household to the iniercsliiig and unfortunato lAiuisa, t^iu'en 
of Frederick William Til. Her conscience was sound and service- 
able rather than Hcnipuluus — -ihat is, she accepted iho ideas of her 
in their btwt sense. The virtue which prodoiuiuated was loyalty, 
broiu infiuicy she lived in the Prub.sian (Join t, and the claims of 
the Royal hamily took wiili her the lead of all otliers. 

Beauty, which ihiia far iu the history of the world has had so 
much to do iu fostering the great qualities of women and devolo})- 
ing their iutcllectual powers, gave her car\v ii«i op^>ortunity of 
xuanifestiiig thin devotion, lua* attractiuns bad inspired the 
Prince of I’ruasia, hcir-ajcqMireut of Frederick iho (Jreat, with an 
absorbing ihissIou. An Thicbault, iu his iSoiurmn (It oiagt am, 
writes 

The lady who Uioi inspired the Princeof PriiSHta with mo warm un attach- 
ment wab Vriiukdn von rajiuuuitz, iUid the world inu»t at lea^t euufeaa that 
alio was fully worthy of bcin/r tlio ohj^.'vt of bO piiMslouate and uaconqueiublo 
a love. T/iJl and slight, with ttio form of the huntress JUhinn, and yet fair 
lUid lovely as Venus, she wa.M ns charming, 0.1 innocent, and as aniinblo tin 
she was lieautiful. The Pi*iiice had sot. his mind u])on obtaining a divorce 
from Ids wife, that he might otter hi.s baud to her, and the highest aiUhority 
was obligt'fl to hUeriVre in tho loaticr. At lobl, overpowered l>y a htonu of 
reiQoustranccs and udmonlliuns, her Itigh spirit was so woiked upon that she 
voluntarily bai-niiccd hcrsi^df, ;uid (hat with a courage and sell >!eniul which 
all noble and Icrling hearts mnst undcrsiand ami admire, 'fo make nil 
futnre boi)c imposHible to the Priucts, she suddenly uud most uiiexiiectcdly 
resolved upon uiurrying. 

Her coiuiiu, Count von Vosii, wa.«i made fully acquainted with 
tho truth that she could not love him— in fact, her own aliVctions 
hod been su Uniched by tho Prince's dt'volion that no simihu' senti- 
ment was again awakened in her — but he too was in love. Tho 
marriage was not a happy one. He was jealous without cause, 
as she devoted herself to her children and to his wishes and inte- 
rests. But the Prince’s devotion and sad and early death were 
lasting infiuencea, and infused a melancholy and roniaiicu into 
her character which probably added to its interest and dignity. 
And doubtless ber conduct on ibis occtwion inspii'ed the Royal 
Family with a regard and all'eckionato respect which imwle iier 
one of themselves to the end of her life. Her marriage took 
pkiice in 1751, at the nge of two-and-tweuty. More thim thirty 
years alter we find the same drama perfomiod iu the same 
Court, with a different ending. Frederick William II., the 
son of ber princely admirer, ialls in love with JnUe von 
Voss, her husband s niece and the Queen's I^idy-in- waiting. 
Tho entries of each day note the Kings growing ollentions 
with anxious disapproval ; must be put a stop to.” flat Julie 
would lend herseu to no measures that should .*itop it. Julie's 
beauty as well as character was of another type, •* in tlie style of 
Titian, a Iwuitiful form, and delicate features dazsilingly fair, but 
ontiroly w*ilhout colour, her mfirble paleness relieved by rich 
reddish yellow hair” — this luxuriant golden hair getting her tho 
nauio of Cere.s. The aflkir ends iu tho great historical scandal of a 
lol'i-hauded marriage. Julie has scruples of conscience, and de- 
mands conditions, which ai*e granted : — 

Thu conditions put before ibe King by Frliuloin von Vvai^ mi uisntionud 
1^ Uie Mi.strcM of (ho Housobold, were (M follow That tho Qiioon should 
gWA her written censeut to tueir union, that tho King nhould wed her 
■olaionly by tho loft liand, and that Fnm von Ktets and her children should 
laavo Biixiin for ever. The King was wilting to coucedp the two first poiuta, 
but tbs third bo would not give in to. And yet many hilbunHial penonn, 
nstabW tbe Minister Ifinbmudsin, bar brother's fiubet^an-lsw, urged bar 
^umpaiuioe, advisod bar to sacrifiee bunelf ior ibu happiuess oS^tbo ^ounUV 
4Bd tin tnw wa|lar(' of (ho King» by bsoishing ftomius aidgUbaurbood tils 
laflttSnsgrf ioUmtsd, dangifoRis «vnn tin wviih 

Ssibepstif itiUog tsidfi thibii^ li«r&s diwdsd Fiw voglMt flbsjfild 


al(ra3*'a had an nfibctlon for FrUiueia ron Vum, and now aont bsr word ■* sba 
w(u glad io know tho King was in such noble, good hmada.*^ .... And so oS 
last it (ippcam the lett-hanusdmarriago was poriennsd by tha Court iweiialvsr 
ZbUner, iu the AoVal Olisfud AtCbarlotteiibttrg. Thu ConaUtorium daebu^ 
this to bo an allowable proceeding, on tlia lu'ooedentof the 
by Moloncthon for the double marriage of Phifip the Magiiaaiiaous. oj 
llcSMO. 

Tho aunt, liowover, was not in the secret; and it is obssarvahlo 
that, in spile of this clorical sanction, nobody wim in tho least . 
taken in by the prucssjfiog, or regarded the marriage as any- 1 
tbiiig but a sham. '^Tt grieves mo sorely,” we road ; ** with 
Uie bust will 1 ctuinot avoid a feoliug of disgust and abhorrence at 
a thing so unlawful. They may give what seenviug reason for it 
they will ; her cousciience will toU her so soon enough, and will 
never l)o at rest ngAin.” Kiugs, huwuver, were cortainfy mivilegod. 
pemiiis. Nubudy likod to say them nay; and the old QueeA 
luviled the Ootmtess Iiigeiiheim ” to dinner ; and, when she woe 
ill, PriuccHs Frederica and thy l*riiic<*.Ms of Brunswick, with the 
King, diuod iu her room at her bedsido. “It is too Btrang!” 
writes the correct Mistiviis of the Household ; but oven she t«o- 
nounci's the King “ tho beat Pritico that can bo found in the wnole 
w'oiTd. NVhiit a pity that ho is so weak, so devoid of energy, and 
somotimea so impetuous ! ” Julie did tho heat thing that was left for 
her. Sho went into a galloping consumption, and died quite 
8 udili‘]ily. 

AVe got into a purer air when the (^uren Louisa comes on the 
scene, aud Napoleon briugs the world to its senses; though the port 
tho Kiug phiyod in the givat Imgic action of h'ls day was eo far 
bciioiith the oceaidon. Thero is fiouiethiiig touching in theclearnesa 
with which iheso two women, tho poor (^iieeu and her devoted 
wTvnnl, saw all things go wrong, and oJTcii knew what ought to bo 
done, and yet were too ioyarto husband and sovereign to betray by 
a word iluir real feelings and convictions; except, indeed, by 
whispered comnients in this journal, ihiligiou was a real in- 
ilueuco with both, though it come to them in courtly garb, and the 
saiuo pastor, Zollner, whose subservience in the left-hunded 
luarriago we have just recorded, held ottice in iho new Courts 
“ Pastor Zollner,” we road, “ who is our director and conl‘oas<»r, 
came and remained a long time with the Crown Princess/' We 
find curious en trios. Thus the first child tvnd heir, burn iu 1797, 
was baptized ono day in the Audience Chamber by Soch) the 
Liithox'an pastor, and next day W'os carried io “the lladzivviUs, w htire 
the little new-born Prince received Catholic baptism.” Nothing of 
line sort excites mnork. Sermons are always paused : it was 
not the day of criticism in such umttcrs, but of docile suWissiunk- 
\et, whine there is ibis docility, there may be error of another 
kind, and tboro is a compunctious notice on one occasion, soun 
after thi* accession, that on hluuday nobody hud thought of going 
to church. 

Wu cannot wonder that Napoleon figures as a monster in these 
pageii. There is a sort of suppressed grudge against Providence 
lor permitting this scourge to her countiy and her Queen to live— 

“ and this scoui'go, this vile man, is pei’iuittod to crush and tormeut 
us" — even intcrleriiig, os it were, with the course of events iu hia 
favour. At one time rumours reached them that he had nearly 
Ijeen drowned in the Elbe, when a “miserable sailor” saved him 
from a fate tlmt would liavo dono ruch a good turn to all the. 
world. Her portrait of him is not flattering. She accompamed 
the Queen in July 1807 when sbe joined the King at Tilsit : — 

A quarter of an hour IfUer crane N.ipoleoa. 1 rocidved him with Couu- 
to!» TauenzU'ii at tliu fi>ot of ihe staiivaso. Ho i» vxccssively ugly, with 
a fiat, swolk'ii, muIIow rat i* ; ho very corpulent buMkiesi, sUari, and entirely 
(vitliuut tiguiv ; hiti groat round eyea mil gloomily about ; tho exprossiea 
of bia feuturos is severe , he looks like the iiiuaruatioa of fUte. Only Ills 
muuth is well shaped, and his teeth am good sIho. 

Yet this was au occasion on which tho Queer's action pxoxaisoiL 
home advantage to the cause : — 

He wofi extremely polite, tolkcd to the Queen fyt a long time tione^ and 
then went away. Towards eight o’clock we went to him, os, out of CQiwi- 
dcratiou for the Qaecu, ho hod dined earlier than usual. At table ho was 
in very good humour, and talked a great deal to mo. After dhmer ho bad 
;i long convei’suliou witli the Qiicon, who seemed pretty well satisfied with 
the result. 


But tho next day they heitrd that ho recalled ovorytlii^he had p»h 
mised the Queen. * * He avoided her, and when they ilia meet lOoued 
imdiciouB aud sjiitefnl. On taking leave she said to him tbaA stsa 
went away llN^hug deeply that ho should have deceived her. My 
(Hior Queen, she is quite in despair.” At this time the Oountess 
\on Voss was seven ty-Bcvon ; but nothing either iu hevowu tone or 
in tho condiict of others towards her reminds us of a(je. The 
feeling towards “ My Queen” has youthful enthusiasm m its mode 
of expression. Her sense, judgment, courage, resource, show all 
her powers in full exercise. Probably such a charaoter might hava 
wearied of the formaUiics of etiquette if they had not h^ to W 
eufoTcod under difficulties ; but she could not endure to relipt in 
observances wben to do so would imply admission of defeat.. . Duty 
aud care for others prevented personaf lhaxs. Whatever thero wmi 
huriy and risk she accepted the nost of danger. When the Queen 
had to fly from Konigsbew to Memel, the Mistresa of the^IZottiie^ 
hold folh^wed with an aiderde-camp, (jkmeral Ktiekrits^aDid. thc« 
were detained at a post-house for want of horses^ The Geiuffii& 
courage Mad with the French in paramt. They had whrited' t& 
out th. King, and th^ would haatan alter him>wDui!i ftttd 
them botu^. would massaose ihetm ^ at bast would t^ 
prisoners. '• fiiOL tho^ would take two ojd 
said tlm Oounteea, qpiuatiy. 1^^^^ 
ifiruckbgf tho abmoiid xi mi 


If, 




■ w *“?**• ttnifmi emKi to iM,'” 

lwm« wti^jr W pra niM into pi^ «if tor pot* 'Qiwni 
‘®*™UnfUM fnu^ MCA jbwini&e BWeetoeM. ^AdlMme. kaA fnood 
‘WMe umW ^ «dveniti«B ttet oventtikajr Wto her haavt. 
l«0Ku«ge w«a wond«^7 bmutlAd and tooedibig* «M» poor 
^ iBu«a»," «ttwito fe BO one like Set.” Itat onr 
Ms. In spite of the jmbHo tronUes Umt hanssod this life 
alibteloM, troubbs so kuonly entorod i^ and shared, in spite 
r -of w^ded pnttwrtwm «md outraged pi4|c spirit, the hook loaves 
a choo^ impression. Kxistence is in itself enjoviiient whenever 
ill*’'? ***? to play, with the power to play ft well ; and, otter 
‘ftu, la tn« stormiMt porlixiU there ia an UDoer-ourrcnl in every life 
wuicn <loo8 not take it» flow fi'om the oouree of outward events. 


AN’rOXIO DU TRUEBA.* 

A moment, when Bpain has just brought hor latost 

OmIisI war to a eucceselul end, and when the Basque pro- 
vnawfl twwch lUMUtaineti the struggle are on the point of losing, 
lierham irreyoeably, tboir cherished and long fooght^for /uer<w, the 
I'rnglish mder may And not a little to interest and enlighton him 
in ttw stones of the Biisque novefiKt and chronicler, Antonio de 
Inieha. 1 ‘enmn Osiballeros, the Spanish counterpart of George 
teand and rteorge Ivliot, has made the orange groyes, the peasJints, 
Olid the legends of Andalusia lamiliur to a large pubiio all over 
Europe, _ Several of her most stHkiug stories have been translated 
into J^jglieb, end their genius and freshness have invested even the 
Iwrce u Itrainontanisiu ot their author with souieibing charming 
and piquant to Jkiglish liyes. What Fenian (kiballeros has done 
Jor Andalusia, Truebii has done with equal freshness, though with 
lero genius, for the Basque provinces, llis subjects are much 
.'ikin to those of Ciiballei*(j.s ; to both the pious, laborious Spanish 
peasant is the ideal of humanity, and 8 pain, when all deductions 
have bten made, the ideal country. Both are passionately attached 
to local scenery and local traditions, aud tho pencil of Oaballeroa 
is not tmer to the glowing shies, the hare, sun-scorched hills and 
tropical plains of Andalusia than is Tnieba’a to tho white farm- 
houses, the cherry-orciumls, t ho ravines, the streams, aud tho northern 
son of Biscay. Thus far Trucbii seeuiQ to be little known in .England, 
lie has attracted some attention In Franco, and a .pleasant edition 
of his works has been published in Germany. In Spain, especially 
in his native province, ho enjoys, or did enjoy till the recent war broke 
out, an extraordinaiy popularity, which was at its height in 1862, 
when tlio reprosentativos of the ancient seignoury of Biscay, as- 
sembly “ under the oal« of Guernica,” appointed Antonio do Trueba 
ari^biyist and chronicler to the Basque provinces. Trueba, how- 
ever, is not a^puro Bosque. Ho was bom in tho small district of 
I418 .Kncartacioues, lying Ijotwoen Bilbao and Santander, a tract of 
country whom tho peasants speak, not Basque, but iSjianish, and 
which, both in race and traditions, is more nearly asuiuilat^ to 
Oasiiie than any other part of Biscay. His parents were superior 
kbouiera living by agriculture, and Trueba, bom in 1821, spent 
tifieen peaceful years in u corwr of couutiy flimous for its natural 
beauty, its fertility, aud the lino physique of its peasauti'y. Here 
he leamt to sow mid reap, to shalvo orcJiards and tend goats ; and 
hero, while quite a cliild, lie made a mime for himself at the country 
festivals by his ffift for verso-making. Hero he first fell in love 
with a beautiful maiden, seen once, and only once, on tho high 
road j and liere too, like Wordsworth at Hawk^ead, ho gatheiwl 
in ft harvest of natural and simple impressions, tho reproduction of 
which was afterwards to give value and poetry to all ho wrote. He 
wiw just fifteen when tho Carlist war of 1I836 broke out. Tho whole 
of Northern Spain, then the most flourishing part of thoPeninBiila, 
woke to war and the horrors of war. The Basque provinces hod 
very little to gain and everything to lose; but a cause backed by 
the Church and pledged to the fuero 9 appealed to them irresistibly, 
4 Ukii aeon along the whole line of the Ebro the eoantry was m 
^irms. Xicmee of the population b^n, tuad the pasonta of Tmiohu, 
tn their hcMue at Sopuorta, foresaw military service for their sou 
•os ft peril dose at baud. He was of a delicate ond nervous tempera* 
end thqy resolved at <01 risks to send him safely out of the way. 
Aeouadinglyi they wrote to some rohnions in trade at Madrid, and 
befotfs the war ynui foirly on foot Tmobii was established in tho 
HreqMtol ee aii Otoiataat in hia uncle’s shop in the Oalle de Toledo. 
He WM imst tl^rty before ho saw his untiyo oouatiy again. 

ihtiiliig thesiKteeD or seventson years which elapsed between the 
arrtool ot the pennilees, broben-hearted boy at Madnd, and the return 
lOf ihe saceessfttl author to thehome of childhood, Trueba was 

fintt peeupied in learning and then in writing, llis education iu 
Jthe^Sge school of Sopuerta hod natumlly been of the seontiest. 
The keeber hfo of die capital roused in him a desire for knowledge, 
wfliich .hn set to woric'to feed ss he best Ccold, spendii^ his time 
edler boMneishours in ^inCNisaant sooding. varied with attempts at 
writiiiigB Hoit though Iknebemd maii^ boohs, during these years, 
honevbrsiteaiiisd toMytitingli^ Hislackof 

odffeaithA^^ umtBatimofgeniittlknow^ which 

ifeasubdiiig pnblio of Fesnoe and Bbglimd demands from anauthor as 
« matter dteouMN^ hiwismsmedthroughout his greatest diawback. 
Those cf bji stories the seenss of which see J^oulaide Spain are 

fjftU olths^mostlabgiialde mistokee, and thorn fe no HuropamMu^ 

ft— 


whkfli ^ebahassni^ hopetessnotioRa as of Haiglaiiid. SDa sari* 
onaaieeewiribf aSimdiiy serried in sh ^English countiw iSitfelills ona 
pf l^iDdst ymical thugs in modem fletton. To hia want of 
cultivation the graatar ^ of hlS mostglarii^ feults may WfeMld 
— hiB chtidish Self-conceit, his lack of litomry prtworiioii^ anS 
over-MUtimentalism which spoils so many of his best stories; 
this he is a strong contrast to another tKmtompoiory Spobfeli 
novelist, Galdos, a writer of great natural gi^ and an artist of ttbi 
first rank to boot. Trueba as an artist is nowhere near the diet 
rank. He would be the first to tell* tho reader that art has UttU* 
or nothing to do with his work, and his contempt for ‘^philo- . 
Bophare ” — for people, that is to say, who limit and sill and inami re- 
servations —is always candidly expressed. Ho is not a novelist as 
Europe uuderdtands the word, but ho is one of the first of story- 
tollers. In the oonibiuation 01 simple types, in the description of 
country life as he knows it <u]d has seen it, in the reproduction of 
popular beliefs, p^ular malice, popular sentiiuent, he is second 
only to Feman Gaballoros in Spain, and— fonyo mtorvnifo— to 
George Sand among her Berry peasants. 

His ihei successful appearance as a writer, howev^, was us a 
poet. The Lihro de Cvntarfs, publialied in 1852, whim ha had 
been for several years struggling to maintain himself by iitemtiuo 
with very stiialL success, was ibllowed by one of those bursts of 
popular applause which ore peculiarly Southern, perhaps peculiarly 
Spanish. Tho froshness, the vivacity, the genuino popubr tone of 
tho Qintarcs delighted the Madrid public, and their glorification 
of Biscay won them on eager welcome in tho North, The book 
ran quickly through live editions. Tho Duke of Montpensier paid 
the expenses of tlic fourth edition, and Queen Isabella her^f 
defrayed those of tho fifth. Tnieba’s name was made, and a 
jouniftlistic appointment secured him daily broad till ho should do 
something bet ter still. Luckily ho soon found out where his real 
strength lay, and gave up poetry for proa). Five volumes of 
CuerUoB, or tales, followed one another in quick succession, and still 
the public bought and praised his books with uuabai^ tolislt. 
Trueba married ; ho eaw ouce more the white houses 
orchards of Lrs Encartaclones ; bo had tho delight of finding bis 
name a household word iu tho beloved Northern valleys, bia 
poems on tho lips of countrywomen who did not know tbrir 
author. In 1862 caino tho appointment of chronicler to tins 
seigneury of Biscay, aud a fresh and rather odd ^ase in Trueba's 
life began. 

To justify his position tho new chronicler most needs tbiw V it 
iucumbont upon him to write a history of the Basque provinces. 
It was as if .Tiurns hail set to work to rival Gibbon. The notuml 
result followed. Truoba dived with interest into numborless old 
documeuta presented in the archives of tlte various Biscayan towns, 
delighted himself with picture^ue auecdoios aud bits of striking 
biography, and w'Hs finally seised with a great curiosity to trace 
tho liistorjir of his own family — a curiosity which some papers in 
tho municipal collection at Bilbao enabJoid him to a gro^ extent 
to gratify. But the history of the “ veir noble and veiy loyal 
Boiguomy of Biscay” has uot yet been written, nor is it much to 
bo desired that IVuoba should ever write it. Some ftagmenta 
indeed, tiio results of his studies, he has given to tho world under 
the title of Capitidos de tni Lij>rv, II10 Cnj/ftuloe bos gaiety. 



opendant ^ 

d’luslriiction gCn^rale uticeKsaires u ce genre d’dtudea; le eiriet 
n’est pas toujours.saflisammeut pris do haul.” When tho recent 
Oarlist war broko out, Truoba was firing with his family at 
Bilbao. He was known politically as an ardent supporter or the 
fuet^oB, and seems to have been suspected of Carfism in geneial 
by the lAberal party ; so that, in spite of his boyish fiilght from 
Carlism, no sooner was Don (Jarlos the younger up in anuB Tor 
fe^timacy and the fueroe than Truoba became a marked moQ in 
Bilbao. An informal meeting of the citisens revoked hia appoint- 
mont and its emoluments, and Trueba once more took the exile’a 
rood to Madiid, burdened tbis time with a tvifeond family. Since 
1873 he lias courageoasly rcBiimod his career os on author, and has 
produced a second sorios of books, of a very diflbrent tone and 
style, howevor, from his earlv cues. It eau scarcely be doubted 
that the abolition or modification of the fueroe, whenever it comes, 
will be a severe blew to what has been at least a cherisfaed senti- 
ment of Tnieba’e whole life. 

The subjects of his stories are as various as the merit of them. 
They ore lor the most part slig‘ht,and owe thrir attractiveoeas, not 
to any skill of plot or elaboration of character, but to the ease and 
aparkio of tiie conversations, tho humour brought to bear on 
common things, on children and childish mischiefe, on household 
cares, on the ways and whims of domestic animals— alwaye a 
favourite subject with Trueba— and on the gossip and meny- 
makioga of riiJago life. There ia, in general, a moral of eomo oiwt 
—the superiority of country to town life, the advantages wbiek 
flow from industry and family love, the harm of feroily disoorib 
and of foolish ambitions; these, and similar maxims, lb gt the 
Toot of all T^uebab work. But ho hsndlea his moral and, 
seasons it with so mueh humour and so much (KSOe that tba 
reader is olwaw ready to forgive him tiie monotony^ Ks 
A story called^s idembrae y CtoccAns, SowLpigs A • ^ ' 

UL the Oueof (IS CoiigisriRef, is .a fitir iUo&tation of ' L 
maimer. plot^ia of. the aihrhtosl^ia. in fect,i 
tiun the m]pi«itii»4iat,.it iautcaom am* 

in Kov«(alM«,.]Mi jrffl tmwiunt ih LJs «ifk 

liotiaelioljl ldiSA li* fs 'sm, Dtoia- 
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it. she will ivap n harvest of loving a)id iiiduHtrioua children ; Init 
the varifKW ilomcstic seenos— tbo waking of the children, the 
feeding of the fuwla, above nil, the harvest and the harveet 
snpi'er— are given with delightful zent nnd fresh ne?is. In atfy 
short account of an unknown author it is iinpuf>Bible to make an 
extract or two ropjesont tho writer fnirlv ; but w«* cannot refrain 
from tmnslating a passage from the cliildren's talk in this story ab 
a specimen of the crispness and simplicity of Tnudju’s innniior 

Cnnutf' is eiglil, Periquito six, and Ilmncnglldji four, urivl tlu‘3' all sleep 
In ons hed. * 

Horais tlio eonv(r:*jition which the cluldrm kofp up while th« little 
girl tVC'ds and ru<'L4 licr doll, which has lain waini in tin* arm** all 

night : , 

goinglo'siov' wheat in my garden.” “So will T in inino ! And 
sliall wc gpt imich •orn f ’* “ Y<«*a great deal.” “And wiiut shall we do 

■with it when we/ve got it ? “ Sow it nviiiii tn the gurden and gel ever so 

niueh mon\” •• .\inl tiu'ii ? ” “ Tni*n -we'll sow lop* mid lots down in the 

fie ld.” “ And morn al'lrr tlml ? *' ** Ves, wc’il go on •Jowing and M»tting ! ” 
“And when wc hiive got hraps nnd hf«:p.^? ” “Why, then we; shall Ik* 
Tirh I ” “Jtieh! what doii. that riiciiM ? ** *MVIiy, It imsiiis having iin 
ineiia-nibl>«c h'di, like the nniye>r*s Te)iijnia«o.” “ How .j<»liy I lh»es ittsist 
nnu-h to s-ow ? ” “ Ask fat her if it cei.^ts him anything i ” * ** And w*c shall 
ically get ein indhi-ridiber ball ? ” “ Kcally and Indy.” 

Hermengilihi, Mcrigildn, or Minlglleia, lor .she owns to all tlio.se nanu's, 
liArt beou busy feeding her doll whil* her hrotlu*rs have heon sinking dciqior 
and dwper in ceonoiiiics. l'rose*nlly she hugs and kisacs it, and be.‘giDS 
tej sing: — 

Sleep, jviy little one, aleojj. 

For the e tif'koij is eoiiiirig this wjiy. 

And ho (»atM up lju* ehiblreii who erv, 

A ml are cross i.o Ihe'ir mothers >dl day. 

“ liewid-for-nothing chit ! Won’t \e*n go to ‘lirp now that Pvc All<*d j'oq 
as full us you e-an hold ? Wed, then \ou slnjll be* wliifiped. 'J liere I — 

lor tho child who U good 

(ieds a IdesHing ; 

ihit the' child who Is naughty 

A dressing ! { 

There, there,” ^iho went on, “now flie child’.s Ade'e*p! llless its little j 
heart! It’s worth more pennie's than all tlie world. (.)h, niy child is Mire 
to be ge)oel, becau^ heniiothcT's so goenl ! . . . She ‘11 be rich and live 

many yearn, and then she'll die happy and go htraighl to Heaven ! ” < 

The only objeelion tho n*ader is inclined to make hero is that 
llormengildaV nMuarka to her doll are a liltlo too old for her 
pnppoBcd age of four yeara ; but the pvaeliciU agriciiUtire of the 
boya is delightful. Or, to lake a graver ptisfiag-e, ootild there ]>o a 
more nuggestive description of a ghrs grief ami longing when fate 
ftoparatca her tnnn the playfellow of her childhood wliom she is 
just beginning to love thaii the following, taken from an earlier 
volume of tides ? — 

Santiago sot out with his father. 

Quica and Cntalina rcniauud lieliind discons<d.Ht(*, following thorn with 
their oycA till they disappeared over tho top of a lu'jgldMuiring hill. 

'I'heii the ^prl rhadc an aJnio.st Mipcrhuinun effort to culm her grief and 
enid, 

** Sehora Mudn*, T will go nnd take the sheep to the mountain,” 

“ Do what you will, daughter,” replied Quiea, meclmnieidly’. 

It wtts Cntaliiin\s otlice every morning to open the tliKjrs of the shecpfold, 
and to lead the sheep to a pimtitre a stone's throw from tho farm, wlieivthey 
nuuht he left for the day. Hut on this day bhe took (hern on to the hill 
which Uamoo and iSantingo luid just pass^'d, and from that hill she walked 
to the next, and on atill further to niiother and niiotlier, keeping the road 
to llilbao perpetually in sight, till at lant, sinking with fatigue, nnd h,a1f 
ih iul with soiTow, she liowed her beaut Ifni heoil and turned Iv r bnekw.nrd 
not to the. farmhouse of Ijienr.n, hut to the church hi the valley, and 
to the shelU'iing altar of the Virgin of Convolution. 

A girVz 3^earniiig after a lost playruato could hardly bo bolter 
given, iLuiigli the senfoncos are bo few and Hiniple. As an illus- 
tratioQ of Truebas powers of pure dcririiplkm wc will give a 
passage or two, premising that it i.s ini]ia<idjbJc to do justice to them 
by a couple of extracts. The Biscaysu Jaiidanipo in Trueba is 
not relegated to a stray paragraph hera and there. It lives per- 
]H>tUHlly behind his characters, and the reader is never allowea to 
forpet its heaths and gorges, its chattering streams and yellowing 
niaize-tields. His happiest sketches of it arc soiuetiinns tlie effect 
of a chance ])hTa.se or Hirntenee. lint tho following description of a 
Biscayan spring, with its mixture of realism and fancy, is full of 
«harm 

Tho spritig had just dow-erod La.«i Rnmrtacioni's with a rich mantle of 
green worked -with' cherry and apple ldo.''sitm, und wum now doin" hotim^G 
to it every morning with u mirnonlou!< hird-concerf — a thing to hear, so 
magical iihd w'undcifiit W'an the lalMiur of the raiisicinn^ in.spired with the 
pi-ospect of the lieh breakfast of wild cherries which tiiu spring had pro- 
uilsed them fur n fco. 

Jn the fiokbi al tho lK>ttoin of the valley, an w'cU as in those girdling the 
uenttered uphtnd fnrins, life and merriment reigne<.L All the land was joy. 
ful^uot so murh because of tho coming of tho leaves mid the llowein and 
the. birdii, as boeniisc hope had come with them, golden ho{HS just risen like 
u buttjerily from its ehrysalis, out of the s[»ikc of maize already showing ita 
reddisli licttd in tin* ginund turned and sown a fortnight before, out of tho 
blade of corn sw elling Yirh prulo to feel the ear in its Iiqhoiii, or out of the 
fruit-blossom which, like a happy mother. Jives to seo her children in their 
turn parents. In the walnut ami chestnut woods, boys arc cutting whistles 
from tho bark, or hunting for Tm.sts in the hazel groves by the river, while 
the oxen posture in the nsing meadows, and men and women are weeding 
among the forward crops or breaking the clods round tbo backward ones, 
'flic tiion Imvo their pipes, tho women ,aro ringing and laughing noirily, 
imcl all alike, children ind iimn and women, are overflowing with a 
gaiety oiid contentment unknown to us chok^ by the harmful air of 
cities. 

The lively bpeniog of one of bis IoabI succeBAful storieSi as Buch, 
Dtide la al Cido^ i» worth qubting an a Bpocimen of tho 

indirect latirical tone which i$ very common with him, and 
aometimes oxtromely effective. He is deacribiog to hie favourite 
' IMgbear^lhe^^philoBophical reader ”---tbat fa to aay, the typical 
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town-bred ecoffer at rustic life and ihmily joys-Ht oertain village 
in Biscay which ia to form a background for parhape the most 
violently improbable and sentimental of all nis stories. The 
village, he admits^ has been so cruelly neglected by the Mogmphen 
OB to be found with difficulty on any map ; its chureni 
turally speaking, is contemptible, and its nouses are mere , mean 
cottages, beneath the notice of on educated eye j still, for idl that, 
its inhabitants are benighted enough to cherish an absurd and 
proud atrection for theimnatite place, and i 

wlien tUo deep-tuned festiv^ Ix^ils ring IVom the white church tower, and 
when the people corning in find tho altars hcaiied with rose-bonghM and 
lilie.M, .Hid tho pavement utrewn with thyme andbulrushcs, thc.w idiots weep 
fur joy, and imagine theinselvos happy in their poverty, their church, and 
tlu'ir villiige, which you can senrccly nnd on tbe map I 

O philosophical reader! is it not true what tho French say, when they 
U‘ll ti.s that Africa begins in the r^nrenccs ? 

S has its river, tut that too the maps have forgotten, neither have 

tho ptM>t« ever called it Father Ho-aud-so, nor have any of these gentlemen said 
of it t hut it draws the heart out of }'our breast, or that it talks in this way or 
that way, or the other way ; in fact, it is a river so stupid that it contrats 
it.self with iH'ing always clear and fresh, nnd with breeding trout and dace 
(o fatten the barbariims wo have been speaking of, with setting in moticoi 
tlie mill w'hlch grinds flour for those savages, or the iron-works which nra- 
vide nniiloymcnt for these Hottentots when the weather does not allow 
thorn to work on their farms, and with keeping pcrpctuall3' guy and verdant 
tlic fields and gardens which yield grains and fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
for the use of those animals ! 

But the best is still to come. 

The historical and monumental curiosities of the parish of S are the 

following : — 

A roHC-iroe -which Teresa planted when her son w'os ill, otliiriiig to give to 
the Virgin all tho roses it might bear thanceforward if her sou aliould get 
well, as in fad lie did. 

An inbcription on the brid|g(i recording how on such a day of such a year 
So-and-so plunged into the river at the risk of his own life to save Such-aa- 
one. 

And a hermitage of San Roque older than MethuHnlem, which these fanatics 
hold in great reM|>oct because tho Saint revered in it fineod the parish from 
the plague in tho da3*s of Maria-Castana. 

But you my philobophicul reader will say— 

That Teresa's urchin got well because good-for-nothlngs take a long time 
dying. 

'That Scv-iml-so plunged into the river because tlie day was w'ann. 

And that the paririi got rid of the plague lieeause the weather 
changed. 

Well, I grant 3mu,— so it must have been. Only these rustics are such 
superstitious dolls ! 

blven in his latest work Trueha is never tired of reproducing 
this Northern life and landscape. His Madrid public has begun to 
find it n little monotonous, and to weary of its perpetual white- 
wulled farms and blossoming cherry-orchards. But Truebu writea 
of what he knows, and, however limited hi$ circle of experiene^he 
is ri^ht iu thinking that nothing else makes good work. Tho 
English reader who cares to get a lively picluro of Northern Spain 
and of Biscayan life, and who Ivnowa Spani^ enough to enjoy 
them, cTinnot do better than while away a few summer afternoons 
with tho Ottmlos CamjmtnoB or the Ckienfog Color do Itosa, He 
will find them often foolish, Btill oftenor sentimental, but very 
seldom dull ) and in these days of far-ietebod griefs and out-of*the- 
way passions their unfailing sunshine, and their nnpretonding re- 
flection of the bimplor elemental aspects of human lifo, have a peculiar 
charm. Unlike reman Oaballeros, who likes nothing so well as 
to bring half hor characters to a violent end, there is very little 
tragedy iu Triioba. The piofs he describes arc mostly simple and 
cured by simple ifieans. The lost lover comos back, or the pro- 
digal repents, or, if Death steps in, religion and the Church offer 
unfailing consolations. 8o that the reader is never harrowed, 
while it is always in his autboris power to make tho lightest 
tbeiiie sparkling and attractive, by tbo use not only of abundant 
natural gifts, but of rare stores of impression and observation. 


FIVE WEEKS IN GREECF-.* 

M r. young calls his little volume this trifling book of 
travel, containing nothing of original interest to the scholar 
or archiDoloi^ist.” Nor con we say that ho is wreng in so calling 
it. It is a trifling book, and it does not contain anything of origimu 
interest. Yet Mr. Young can add with truth that he has not oeen 
guilty of mere scribbling.'’ One does not exactly see why he 
took what must in many ways have been a very disagreeable 
journey through tho interior of Greece \ but it is in some pointe 
well that he did take it. Ho does not seem to have made a single 
important observation of any kind ; but he has seen what Greek 
Iravolling is like, and he reports both its good and its bad ride for 
tho benefit of others. The first thought that will come into moat 
minds on tho mention of travelling in Greece is ‘whether the thing 
is possible at all, whether the attempt would not lead to being at 
once snapped up by brigands. Now wo have for some time heard . 
it whispered by Englishmen who ought to know, that there heia 
always been a good deal of ezaggeratSon on this head, that in tho 
worst times the danger laylai^yih the precautions taken,' 
that a traveller who orow no attention to himself might get about 
pretty safoly. But Mr. You^ is able to report a better rimOr 
By hiB account, Peloponnesos is absolutely safe ^ NortUto Oseeee . 
is safe as long as the Greek and Turkish authorities oontiniae to act 
sealonsly ana in concert along the frontier. Without such concert 
neither ride is safe, as in that case the brigand escape from Okie 
eounir i:ito thr other. The state of things is smnwhat .. 

♦ ipiee iTaeiM it Jriwes. By Jsiues Foster Tonag. Z.pndoiii. Siriipsoii 
:t.iOwlkCo. iStC. f ' 
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carious ; the romovol of a single energetic officer on either side 
may jeopard the safety of the whole tmrdor. Still it has been 
shown that tlie^ peace can be k^t, and at the time of Mr. Young's 
visit last ysM it was kept. In saying this Mr. Young is not 
repeating what ho has heard from OjK^elts or what nas been 
taid in Greek official reports. He relieg%ii cautiously worded 
English official testimony; tliat of Mr. Malct; who allowed that 
brig^dage had stopped, ^oiigh ho was clearlv afraid that, if a 
particular Turkish oiiicer were removed, it would begin again. This 
however refers only to Greece north of the Isthmus ; Pelopon- 
ncsos certainly seems from Mr. Yuuug's account to be ivifo enough. 
He himself went through both parts of the country, aud saw and 
hoard nothiugof brigands, save only that he loll in with a sergeant 
in the Greek army w'ho had once shot one. This exploit, it 
Hcems, was performed bv bring when the brigand's back was 
turned. This was near rarnas^us, where the brigands once had 
it all their own way, but which seems to have been us clear from 
them as Polopounosos^when Mr. Young was there. We are here 
of course only dealing with Mr. Young, and repeating what he 
says. liis visit wtis in 1875. The last accounts in the daily 
papers, especially since the departure of the King, tell another and 
a worse story than all. Hie doors of mischief now are said to bo 
not brigands, but soldiers. 

13 ut, however sal'o Mr. Young found his journey, his record of 
travel does not desenbe a journey in the intetior of (irceco as at 
all inviting, except to those who either enjoy hardships for their 
own snke, or are willing to go thixiugh a large share of them for the 
tiako of knowledge. No roads, no inns, tilthy quarUrs, chance 
food, the ioiirnoy to bo made on wretched horses at a snairs pace — 
such is Mr. Young s picture of travelling in Greece as soon as the 
Iravollor gels away Irom Athens and a few other chief towns. 
That is tc say, the civilization of the country is topheavy ; the 
head has developed too fast for the members ; it would be better 
for Atlums to Ihi a little loss civilized, and for the laud in general 
to bo a little less barbarous. Whoa we say “ barharous ^ wo mean 
merely in tho lack of those artiticial comforts which Westera 
Europe has learned to look on as nciccssaries. No people can be 
barbarous in any other sense than the Greeks of the districts 
visited by Mr. Y'oung, us far at least as their troatuieut of stningcrs 
is concerned. Tho appe^itunco of atrangcra sometimes awakened a 
degree of curiosity which was ‘inconvenient to its objects j but 
Mr. Young and his companion everywhere met with tlio kindest 
Uvatmeut i'rom ail clusses, rich aud poor, official and non-offi- 
cial. Once only did they meet with the least approach to incivility 
from an otheiai prig, but even this was mere uicivility of nianiior 
W'hich did no real harm. Tho Greeks, as seen by Mr. Y\uing, 
if they have their vices, have also their virtues; au<l in both 
they present a contrast to Noriliern natiojis in goueml, and 
iji> ‘Englishmen in particular. Tliey are thoroughly sober, as 
iiid^eil tioutborn nations oro commonly;, and 0110 would think 
that this was an acquired virtue of latur times, for the word 
fiMfiv and its cogDuies lill a greater place in old Greek talk 
than w 0 should limey that they "would in a sUito of tliuigs de- 
scribed by Mr. Young. The Greek is easily excited ; Mr. Young 
several times saw men draw knives 011 ono another ou slight provo- 
cations ; but they are easily appeasod and do not beiu nuUice. All 
that he saw of tiieir domestic and private relations was in every 
way amiable. 

Mr. Young's witness as to all these things is valuable as de- 
scribing a part of tho counUy which is not often traversed by 
English travellers; and, if he had kept himself simply to sotting 
down what he himself saw of the country aud its people, we 
should not have found any fault with Jiis book, or have con- 
firmed his own unfavourable judgment of it. A book which dis- 
charges its own purpose, if that purpose be at all a rational one, 
i.H nut to be found fault with because it does not answer some other 
pdrpose. 8o far as Mr. Young's book describes modern Greece, 
and the modern Greeks os ho saw them, so far well and good. But 
he had better have stopped thei'e, uml not have siiiu anything 
about ancient Greece at all. Of Byzantine aud modimval Greece 
be seems never to have thought at all; nor are we disposed 
to find fault with him ou that score; for tmvellem or writers 
to care about such matters is so rare that we ai'e.moro inclined 
to rejoice in any one who shows any knowledge of them than to 
complain when they do otherwise. But Mr. Young thought it 
nocessaiy to put in somotliing about the earlier days of Gm^. 
As we gather from one or two passages, he put it in as an alW- 
thought. Mr. Young describes himaelf on his titlo-jMigo as ** Of 
Brasenose College, Oxford," and in one place he speaks of Oxford 
uudeigiaduates as if they were , a class to which he did not himself 
belong. We mast infer, then, that he has gone through at least 
as much study of the Greek language aud Gr^ writers as is needed 
for an ordinary Oxford degree. Whether his nmne is to be found 
in any class list we have not taken the trouble to look. But one 
might have thought that even so umch study as this would have 
awakened some little intorost in old Greek matters, especially in 
one Who for some reason or other felt a call to to to Greece. 
^ Yet seemingiy Young did. not care for these things, hut ho 
J, tboui^t It needful to in something about them, and also 
▼ thought it needful to bo jlUnny in tho process of putting it in. Now 
it U wond^ful that a man ^ould go end look at tho Harbor of 


yet suck, by his own showing, is the caso of Mf . Young. But, such 
beinff bit oase- he would have done much better to have said ho- 
tUnS at all about eHhor^ Bi is intolerable that a sm moM 
#iite two mesgva mode up of esttrooib asid 


figures, about the exploits of Demosthenes and the exjidtts 0l.\ 
Oodrington, and then odd this kind of thing 

It is porhaps necUltws to say that, like Thackeray's eelebhited anvarsk’y 
which was utterly to aimihilate liJs opponent ■ in an atgttueut, 1 did mjt 
really rocall all these atwouiationa till afterwanU (and then with the help 
Messrs. Thucydides and Finlay), too Into to bo of any use 1 However, It ts 
a pion.<i frand, and 1 believe a writor’ifnieenco, to protend one did re^ it ^ 
on tho spot ! 

Mr. Y'ouog is fond of telling us over and over again that Jie is not 
a scholar, but that his companion ** B." was. And his notion of 
Mr. Finlay seems odd : — 

An(»ther aflomoon wo were bo fortunate as to bo able, through an intro- 
duction, to visit tile housQ of the late Mr. Finlay, who Uvod thirty years in 
Greece, sometime os Consul and oorr<»q)ondcut of the I'imtik lie appears 
to have been a man of extraordinary industr;* ; fur, in addition to bis duties 
tts Consul and Currestx>u(lcnt, which must have Iwen conidderable, be ftniud 
time to write bis works on Greece (ancient, media»val, modem), wbioh am 
standard books imd much road. He enme out, in the first instanoo, like his 
coutoupurnritrs. Lord Uyron, General Gi>rdun, Sir R. Church, ficc., to sssLot 
in Uie catise of Inclciieudencc, and for a short time (so we were told) held a 
couanission in the Greek army. 

We do not remember to have over heard of Mr. Finlay in the 
character of a consul ; bat it is hard to prove a ue^tive, and wn 
would not swear that bo never was ono. But Mr. Young clearly 
tbinks that tho letters to tho Times which Mr. Finlay wrote in the 
later years of his life, after the Times had at lostfou^ out that he 
was soinethutg more tlnm ** a gentleman of Scotch extraction,** 
wore the main work of liis life, and his great Histories something 
quilo by the way. So it is throughout ; when Mr. Young comes ta 
any place of historic fame, sometimes he makes a dry summary 
of history, soiuetimos ho merely jests about his own lock of 
scholarship aud the superior knowlodge of B." Mr. Young makes 
tho complaint, true but not new, that our way of pronouncing 
Greek in England simply makes it harder for an Englishman to 
have any dealings with a Greek. But one might almost think that 
he found out this fact in the country; for he tells us, as if 
it were a piece of news, that the Greeks pronounce by accent, and 
that with them tMpoinof is sounded as Mp€»iros, ami not as 
di^p^ar. But he stmnis to have hardly made any attempt to speak 
or understand the language. He is still in the state of think- 
ing the thing funny. lie does tell us how a Greek boy wrote 
down the word for a flea as ^nA«)r, but he seems to nave no 
notion what word was meant, and how much was implied in the 
spelling. Mr. Young will^ perhaps bo surprised if wo tell him 
that he has been playing Liudprand of Cremona without knowing 
it. In modem Gre^e the Corinthians and tho tx 

crrpfDfjtuTiov are as vigorous as when they assiaulM otrepsiados; 
and tho little animal which leapt from the head of Hocrates U> 
that of Chairephdn is still called by his old name ^vXXdr. 
But tho change which has come over the sound of the letter u 
leaves hardly any perceptible difTerence between ^hXdr and 
^qXui:. Tho misspelling is therefore of exactly tho same kind 
as tho miss^Hilliogs of Liudprand, which teach 110 so much more 
than he could have taught us if he had spelled right, 

Mr. Y'oung has thus done himself damage. We have to thank 
him fur somo useful information as to tho present state of things 
in a country of which vro know at onco so muck and so little, 
he has in a great measure spoiled it by talk about Messrs. Thucy- 
dides aud Finlay” and tho like; still he has luudo one goad 
observation even with regard to ancient remains. Ho remarks on 
tne rarity of fragments of antiquity in Greece os coiupored with 
their frequency in Italy. There must bo plenty below the ground. 
The modem Greek plough is so feeble an iustrument that it doea 
not even turn them up. With regard to matters of art, as well as 
in regard to many other matters, "wo may say “ From Pope and 
Turk defend us both.” But the 'Turk is, after all, the more danger- 
ous enemy of the two, and Italy has never Seen the Turk on her 
shores save for ono moment at Otranto. 


FOX BOUUXK'S LIFE OF LOCKE.* 

i T certainly seems remarkable that we sJiouId hove had to wait 
BO long Vor a complete biography of Locke ; but, as it is, 
there is perhaps littlo reason to regret tho delay. Ono important 
part lit least of tho material.^ bus lately become more accessible 
than it ever was before ; and it is satistaotoiy to fiud that a taidc 
so long neglected, or but partially touched, has been at hist taken 
up by good and ciu'oful hands. Mr. Fox Bourne has put much 
honest work of liis owu into tbu ihlfilinent of bU tusk, and of 
course has now aud then to call specific attention to the results of 
his own inquiries; but he never forgets that tho first duty of a 
biographer Is to put his subject before himself. Tho re$uit is u 
book which, wllhout making any special pretension to Uteru^ 
finish or graces of composiUoti, is clear and interesting to xo 


? Hi 


and will be of permanent value to the students of IjoAo's tygirk 
and times. 

Tho foaturo of Locke's career of which ordinary zeaAem will 
perhaps most noed to be reminded is his almost oonstant ^vtty 
m public afiairs. A very common' opimon Ims been ^terhdned 
among mankind) from Plato downwards, that tbere ia some neces- 
sary imtagonism hetw^n philosophy and the piaetieai oommerca 
of life ; so that a philosophio turn of mind is ha^y eompatible. 
for example, with fitness for political undertakings. Amcmgthe 

to* ILlLPox Bourns, a wta. LoUter 
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of the injastico of this notion there can be none 
/Doro Bi}]fnal than is iWiiished by Incite. Not only had 
Ilia ohiloso^hy distinct politicnl beariiifin — as indeed ia suffi- 
ciently inauifest by some of his best-known writ inj's— but the 
t-Teater part of his action in life was delormiued by politi- 
cal luotiveSi and the leisure that enabled him to put hie ^reat work 
into the fonu in which it wne at last published wjia iiono of 
the philosopher's own se«»kiu^. 'riio on tfn\ Human Vndrf 

standing, such as wo now have it, is due to the compulsory hocIu- 
eion of a iiino of political exile. 'J'his, indeed, mij/bt have been 
the case with one who had no fuiihcr connexion wiili nllairs of 
8 tale than us a holder and open niointainer of opinions then 
counted dangerous^ But Locke's part in such matters was at all 
times more wemhty imd inlimale than that of un advocate or 
pamphleteer. Ilia rolat'ums to the lirst Lord Shaftesbury gave liim 
aibaudance of active work, nwistly r|uito apart fi\)m the duties of 
hia^notninal office, nml much of it. of such a contideutial kind that 
as little rccmxl Jis por^ihle licpl of it j but (juite enough 
Hwideiico remains to ehow’ its ( vteut and importance. For the 
pn^uction of ihi.H evidence, and still more for tlio eoUing of 
it in its prop»'r light, wo ari> in a groat measure indobte<l to 
Mr. Fox lioui'nf\ At a iMer lime tlicro is good reii3f)n to btv* 
lieve that Locke had a coiiMdemhle slmro in the pieparatioas 
made in lloUaud for the action ol* the Whig lendtua which 
ended in Iho itevolntiou of r6S8. Wry soon after William 111 . ’a 
iiccession he had the oHbr of being nent as ambassador to the 


Elector of Brundenburtr, whicJi he declined on the scon) of Ina 
health and strongtli hoing in«iuillcient for tlio post, and w'itJi the 
S])ecial observation, Avhich throws a curious light, on the diploiimlic 
mannera of tho time, that, as on the mjo band ''their warm drink- 
ing” in Brandenburg would not sail his constitution, und on the 
other band there was “ no such rack in tlic world to draw out 
inon s thoughts as a well-niauagod butllo," he *' should think it 
more for tho King’s intoiPsL to scud a man of equal parts, that 
could drink his sWo, than the Bobcrc.^t man 171 the kingdom.” 
After tills Locke held for stmio yeni-s an offico of no ofitousiblo im- 
portance, but was in fact cunsullod on iiupoilant matters, and 011 
inore than one occasion the public expression of his opinions had 
•considcmblo — it is hardly too much to say deci.sivc— weight, lie 
did os much as any one man to save England at a critical season 
from ombarking on tho downward cour.<a) of n debasemoiit of the 
currency. His views on this subject nro cU.ar and bound as 
.those of any modoru economist. Only tho other day he was cited 
by M. Michel Chevalier as laying <h.wu tho true priiieiplosi needed 
for tho declsiou of the questmn, now much iigitnteil in France and 
olEOwheie, of udoptiug the single ur tho double sUiudard. i^ord 
Campbell oven spoke of Locke dii a i)a.ssing r(*mark in tho Life of 
Ijord Kiugj as the founder of iVeo Tmdo } tliis, however, \vtu» «n 
unlucky piece of hyperbole, for the record of Locke's subsequent 
work in the Oouncii of Trade leaves no doubt that he fully siiartal 
or at any rule acquiesced in llie protectionist assumidions un which 
tho commeirhil policy of the time was founded. I’lio wonder is tliat 
on tlie cunvney question he had so thoroughly cruancipfited him- 
Belf from prejudices whose previilcuoo and strength are »h’»wn by the 
fact that hie conclusions, tho truth of wliich now scums cloincnUiry, 
made their way but slowly. The tract on tho liberty of tho prose 
which he issued a few years Inter Jjad an iui media to and Abs>.)lut>o 
success. Here, indeed, ho hod a ptudinl foreshadowing of Frco-trudc 
doctrine, when be pointed out in strong and homely languoge tho 
ill oUbcts of tho protected monopoly of publishing the classics then 
enjoyed ^ the Htutioners’ Compfiny. 

In 1690 Lucks was at lost induced to accept a more ad<*.quate 
public recoi^ition of his abililies — involving, however, n burden 
of now and severo work w'hicb taxed his failing health to the 
utmost — in his appointment us one of the original members 
of tho Oouncii ut 'IVade and Fiautatious. AVliile ho held this 
post, he was not only acti\i) in its dulies, but the "chief direc- 
tor and contx-oUor” of the bn.siiiCBS of the Council. I‘hey 
had not been long at work before " Mr. Locke w^aB desind 
to draw up a scheme of some method of detenuiuiug diifvr- 
onees between merchants by referees that miglit he decisive 
without appool.” 'J'ho draft prepared under bis instructions be- 
came the nrat of the stdes of Acts by whicli arbitration lias 
taken a most useful and, inqiortant place in the administration 
of justice* Li tho following year the Council produced an exceed- 
ingly curious scheme for suppressing the woollen mauufactum in 
Jnelaad — as being, on the economic suppositions then enrront, 
of " very ill consccpieuce to this kingdom ” — and by way of com- 
pensation establishing and protecting that of linen. " iStill more re- 
markable is m elaborfite proposal for the reform, of the Foor-kvw 
submitted by Lodm in 1697, and in snbstiince, it soouis, adopted 
by the Council; but it had no practical result. Among oUier 
means of diminishing pauperism, Locke demanded " the suppres- 
sion of auporllutius bmndy-shups and unnecessary ale-houses, ’’^pro- 
bably not seeing, as later experience has forced modern statesmen 
to sec, how much oofimr such things ore said thiui done. A 
little after this he had a special suinmous from the King on 
bnsmeSB whose exact nature is uut known. Mr. Fox Bourne 
cOf^tures, with much plausibility, that the King had ichosan him 
as.m bestjWTson to aoeompany. tho I^larl of Portland on the special 
xn^iiion to France which followed the Peace of Ilyswlok. What is 
ia tliat some tinportimt public employment was at this time 
jUpo^goii^io him end declined, os the embassy to llrandeuburg had 
on &e ground partly of health, partly of want of expeiionce 
bnsmesB*” 

ipect of Locke's life, the leader will find 
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mndi to please and interest him in the coarse of theiriendshipaaad 
domestic relations which am now for the first time fully brought ouv 
It i.s not a little curiouM to see the bachelor philosopher more than 
once called upon to act us a match-maker, or to give odvico'in 
crttiral coujuncturcft of: A suit, though it does not rdweye. appm^ 
wbftt success attended him in the busiuess, or even who the; prill- ’ 
cipnl parlies were. Jlis last appearance in computty was at a i^t 
in honour of the wedding of nis "cousin King"” — ^Peter King, 
afterwiirds Ijord King and Oliancellor, to whoso descendant' we 
owe the publication of 11 great part of Locke’s corrospoudenee and 
pai'crs. l*he friendhbip with King was one of tliose atlAchnients 
which soiuo rare Uiinperiuuoiits like Lockes can form in even* 
ing of life, riMicwniig iji them all the waTiuth and happineas of- 
earlier lioius. A devoted follower acquiri'il by him still later, indeed 
in the very last years of Ins lifi*, was Antliooy Oolliiis, a name now 
little i*cnienib»‘.red, and to whom scant jusLioo is done by English 
biugnipiters, but obviously n uian of no coniuion Abilities. But all 
liocke’s friend.'ihips Am full of interest, anij to dwell on them 
separately would almost lie to tell his life over again. ^ Every 
ono of them is intoruoveu in boiiie imporlant way with the 
very sulielance and fahric of tho work of his Ufe; for ho was 
no .‘solitary thinkm, iudulging in soeieiy ns a recreation or 
luxury, hut was eochil and liunnui in all his ways, and not 
lea*^t in his iavourito pursuits. There was William Molyneux 
of ihiblin, vvho Ijeoiimo l^ockus f:ist iiiid iutiiuatu friund, through 
a coiTtj.spoiidonce arising out of Ih© fuiuous .hlssay *, their meet- 
ing was long put otf, and when it iit last camu their Ibllowsbip 
was very noar its cud, for Molyneux'e death fid lowed a few mouths 
after. Tin* VO worn Oonlincntal men of letU'Vs with whom Ijocke, 
having once known thtun in their homes, for many years corre- 
sponded oil terms of lialf-roiuantic allhctioii. Jjiiiihorch and Lo 
Clerc h(» took lo himsolf, nr itither took shelter with thorn, in his 
days c*f troublesome n,ud sometimes dangerous exile in the Low 
Count rlls. Nicholas Thoynard was some years their senior in 
I.Kvke s iicqiiaintiin()o ; tlicy met in PariA in the course of a journey, 
the rtqiorta of which arc among tlio most iuleresting parts 01 
Locko'b earlier coirespondeiwo. And Lady Masham, Locke’s 
admirable disciple and host, is to be remombeivd cliicf of all ; but 
bore we can only add that the pmisn ol* her and hors is worthily 
pi veil in these volumes. 

Mr. Fox .Hourno hns rightly withslood the temptation — and 
it is easy to hco that it was a grave one — of dwelling at 
any length on the nhilosopliical part of bis ihimie. It » per- 
Inips a question whether Jio inijiht not have leirenched even 
more to make room tor the rc.'iiilts of Ins owm Hpeoial work; 
uu abridged account of Iho couleiits of the , for instance, 
seems cither loo nmeh or too little for the occasion. One cannot 
help rctlecliiig, when one is frijish fiom the record of Lot^ko’s ex- 
tensive culture ftud acaiminttiuco, on tho curiously insular character 
of his philosophy. The Blighting allusions to " Mesaieurs les 
Cait<?si( Tii?,” in letteiB belonging Xo the tiuio w^ben ho w^as coriv 
ceiving tiie J’lssay, would nlouo show that ho never appreciated 
Descartes. To Spinoza, hia exact contemporary by birth, ho paid 
uo Htteution whatever, whot her he wa.-* iu this instance biassed by 
tho prejudiced reports which aro known to have boon afloat, or 
took it for gnuitcu that there was nothing to bo found in »SpinozR 
but a p(»culiar development of OarteBiim principles whiim hia 
own judgnumt had linuliy rejected, llowujver, this did not 
prevent one or two coincidences from happening. AVhen ho laid 
it down in his tract nn Error that "the eincei'e and sUady pur- 
paso of a good life ’ is tho only rule of orthodoxy men are eutitlBd 
to impobo oil their neighbours, ho .stood un precisely the same 
ground as tho mueh-douoauced author of tho Iractatua Theological* 
jwlitivun. But we are far from feeling any regret for tho por- 
I'ect independence of Looko’s philosophical work ; it was just this 
iudopendenco which fixed its commanding position iu European 
thought, and marked it os the storting-poiut of a now lino of 
advance. 


SHAKSPKAKE’S PLUTAIKJH.* 


I N this handy and interesting volumo we fancy wo see the 
fruits of the Archlnshop ot Dublin's very suggeativo Loc- 
titres un ViutarcU which xvere noticed in our columns sonm 
three years ago. In discussing the Jdves Dr* UVenoh touched 
on tho probability that, hod Plutarch never written— a»yi 
perhaps, hud iSir Thomas North never trauslated from tho FroB^ 
voreiou of .;Viuyut the lives of Oorioianus, Julius Ottsar, Mareus 
Brntus, Marcus Autonius, and others — " SShakspearo’s three 
great iioman plays would never %ave existed, or would have 
existed in forms alto^ther difibrent firom . those in which tboj 
appear.” Dwing to the cumlu’ousuess of the folios of . Norjth it 
was difficult to give sufficient extiacts from them in an edition of 
-Sbakspeore ; and it has bean a happy thought of Mir* SkM’a to 
roproduce iu a separate volume, eitlier wholly or in port, seven of 
Plutarch’s Homan and Greek Lives from wluch (Shakspeare boa 
drawn plot and matter and incidents, adding, some critical rematka 
with a view to afioid an insight into ElhEabetimn and ifiMc 
English, and also to serve as a test of our great dmioatisM in^ 
dobtedness to indirect historic sourcea Mere we set npi 
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the dramatist takes from the biographer the tradition of the strange 
noi^<eA heard, though nothing was seen, in the night before the final 
battle off Alexandm, which men interpreted that it was the god, 
unto whom Antonins bare singular devotion to countorfoit and re- 
semble him, that did forsake them.’* Eross suicide to escape 
killing his moster, and Antony's dying advice to Oloopatra to con* 
fide onlyinProculeius,ai'e among innumerable minor borrowings of 
Shekspoare iVom Plutarch's translator for the material of this play. 
^ Enough perhaps has been said to indicate an Attractive field of 
literary couimrison ; and with Archbishop *rixuich's Lectures on 
Plutarch, and Mr. Skeat'a suggestive preface, excellent indices, and 
capital editing of the text, i^loasauter occupation or iv,crt 5 ation 
could scarcely bo conceived, tlio insight it would give into Sliak- 
spearo's materials and his mode of using them would Iw found 
ever increasiu^. For instance, Mr. Skoat, in pp. xvii.-xviii., show's 
some colour ior the conjecture that various naniea of characters 
in the Winter $Tale^ Hamlety Timonof Athem^ MUhimuner NitffiCs 
Ih'canif and several allusions to Uomati history and bio^aphi”, arc 
drawn from the folio of North, either tliat for which “ W. S.” paid 
iSj,” or an earlier edition. Doubtless there arc some incidents in 
the Homan plays not to be found in these folios, e.r/. llio episode of 
Enohai'buss treachery to Antony and bis 8p('»*dy repeutauco 
(^Ant. w\d Chop, iv. 6)j and as to such Mr. I'SKeat might have 
given a prefatory paragraph. Too high pi'nise cun scarcely' 
bo awarded to the glossarial index or to t)uiL of proper names, 
whilst the brief textual notes ore all that is wanted. Apart from the 
tlrnmas and the history a certain interest atbuilics to a elironicle in 
which we j-ead of legions being billed ” {h.o. enrolled) and paid, 
probably through a cojferer^ ».r. a treasurer ; of xVnlony at one 
conjuncture causing hia tents and fardels to bo trussed up; and 
at another disposing the rereward and the vonutrd of his army.’’ We 
find ourselves hero in the very uiidat of Bible Eiiglisb, at iho same 
time that we learu that in North’s day husttrirvs and hutiaied were 


literatiu'c. 



WrOUT IX AHYSSIMA.* 

to bo had in Africa within coiupHiuiively eusy 
ilviMediterrancan steam com in unications. '1 no (.’ape at best i 
long way off, and it is a serious matter spanning up for a tedioms 
journey to the remote interior with teams of sluggish oxen 
who may fall victims 1o the bite of the tvUche, Sir Samuel Baker 
made magnificent bags of everything, from elephants and giraffes 
downwards, on the Upp<;r Nile iributarios of Abyssinia ; but it is 
not every onewdio has the enterprise to imdertaUo expeditions inland 
from remote back settlements, like Khartoum, among warlike Iribt^s 
ill a stole of chronic hostility. Lord Alayo and his companion 
simply took shiuping at Suez for Maseowah; they canied with 
them a very muuerato amount of stores, which they had laid in in 
the klgyptiau bazaars; and they would probably have met with few 
dilllculties ou their way up country had they conducted iheir iimrch 
with a little more discretion. They were not very many weeks 
absent, yet they came across almost every variety of gome. Near 
the coast they found birds in abundance — guinea-fowl, partridges, 
8nii)cs, sand-grouse, &c. — besides the smaller deer and aiilolopeH, 
burthor 
there 

the rivers, . „ . 

creatures to euUvcn their beats with the element of danger ; and, 
finally, they too came upon troops of girafiev, and apparently might 
have enjoyed elepimnUbunting to tneir hearts’ content, liad they 
had somewhat molftpxpcrionee. In point of hurt they were 
lioldom succcuisful, Mfi for Lord Mayo at loust the expedition 
ended unfortunately. Just as he rtfuched the best shooting ground, 
an imprudent bivouac underexposure to the night damp stmek him 
down with a severe attack of dysentery. Ho had separated from 
his companion, who had gone ou aliead, and hud to heat a pre- 
cipitate retreat to the coast, having a very solitary and miscrahlo time 
of it. 

We cannot say that the party seem to have munnged iniittei’s 
well, nor oie their proceedings likely to haio smoothed the way 
for any of their countrymen who may follow in their foc^tsteps. Loid 
Mayo seems to have been somewhat in the habit of treating natives 
a» “ niggers.'’ He and bis friend were exceptionally fortunate in 
being accompanied tlirough many of their stages by the well- 
known (leiieral Kirkhaui, the English commander-in-chief of the 
Abyssinian forces. Yet they w'Oiild have been perpetually in 
diiliculties about obtaining supplies had they not gone on the 
priuciplo of requisitioning l)ie country. It appears that tho 
formers and villagers were quite open to bargains ; but if they 
Ahung bock or seemed disposed to take advaiitiigo of tho 
^^ite strangers, the latter simply helped thomseUes. It 
V ^idfl strange, to hear an English genUeuiati mention in- 
ei \tally that, as his coolies generally hud their hands protly 
fill! of an evening witli pitching tho camp and other iur 
dispensable duties, they foniKl It saved troublo to waytoy 
Ike w.i aen coming from the wells, and empty their water 
jaifi forcibly. If »,fct women «;aroc to boo it us a joke 
/ ^leir first alarm, it says much for the amiability of the 

■ B tn wtfSyMtWa ; or, the Mareh and Taekaexee. By tho Karl of 
Miycb ^atSASiit Grenadier Qttiirds. London: John Murray. 1876^ 


native temper. Another time we are told with much gusto' how 
tho Englishmen's foUowere mode a rush at a party of funeral 
guests who were returning laden with fragments of the feast. 
These spoils they appropriated to their own use, to the. equai 
astonishment and di^ust of the jovial Abyssinians. No wonder 
that three or four villagers who came by said, “ You have 
robbing our people ; you will see what they will do to you 
morrow ! ” But when they went ou, with what appears to us to 
have been a very mild and natural remonstrance, “ lou are a Kass ” 
(which jueans a lord in Abyssinia), “ and ought to know better 
than let your servants do this,” Lord Jdayo Ibund that they got 
a little too chocky,” and ** was rather annoyed,” So ho jumped 
across tlio stream, snatched ouo of their slicks, and** gave them 
tw<i or Llux^e cuts acro.ss tho hack, as hard as he could,” explaining 
that that whs how u Kuss was accustomed to treat people who 
were iusok^nt ; and we can only hope these ignorant Abyirsinians 
have laid his niontl le-ssims to heart. We might multiply in- 
stoucos of the kind, opening tho pages at random ; and 'even 
when Lord Mayo was being carried back to tho coast sick in a 
litter, and felt a sick man’s inclination for some little delicacy, 
ho found .strength to rise and .shoot a kid in a mssing flock, 
refusing afterwards to indemnify the owner. His only explanation 



_ to violeiieo rather than resign hiiufrelf to starvation. 
What wo object to in Lonl Mayo’s procetalings is that, by his own 
admi.ssion, the party sometiimw did wanton damage simply in oixler 
to save thoniseives trouble, a.s when they emptied wdter-jors in tho 
iieighlx>urhi)od of a sfiring, and toro down hedges to feed 
their fires when lliore W'a.s no l:u*k of wood for the fetching. Nor 
do wo understand that they were by any luenim in tho habit of 
inawting tjn the natives receiving aciequato rccompenso for these 
oi-bitrary exactions ; and, indeed, Lord Mayo eecoiuplished many 
long stages towards tho const carrying only iivo or six dollars for 
pocket-money, "i'et, tvhon they suav him piostrato and suflering, 
many of tho.so poor people treated him with extreme kindness. 
]*requently ho wiw indebted to them, as he is ready to confess, for 
tolerable night-quarters and more comfortable transport ; and re- 
peatedly they came to the invalid’.^ bivouac with milk, eggs, and 
other Jittlo luxuries, and that without any expectation of repay- 


ment. 




Although rough diet and exposure broupwWOL^ifttTtojy, T.ord 
Mayo pronounces the country to bo very lionlthy on the ^holo. 
There was abundance of wood and water, and the scenery genemJly 
was extremely picturesque*, indeed beseems to have advanced over 
tho ground that was travelled subrieipicntly by the ill-fated b^yp- 
tittii expedition ; and, speaking of the chances of an invasion of 
the kind, ho predict. what w'ould be tho probable result. Access 
to the interior from Massowah lies through a successiou of nam^w 
gorges, completely commanded by tho surroiuidii^ hills. Roads, 
properly speaking, there are none ; and although Riug Johauiu'S is 
fully ufivu to the indkect profit of opening up easior communica- 
tions, he is loo chary of hia considerabie treasure to part with any 
of it fur the purpose. But even as things are at present, there is a 
good deal of desultory trade with the coast, and the sjiortsmeu 
came across more than one caravan, besides single merchants 
with mules laden with gold dust and other valuable produce. 

It does not seem likely that Abyssinia ivill over do much in ivory, 
for the tusks of the Abyssinian elephants aire small. But 
Lord Maj'o was greatly impressed with tho agricultural capabili- 
tie.** of these di.***. riels, and repeatedly regrets that English spccula- 
tor.M have not been turning their attention in that direction. In 
tho meantime the Usl laud sooins to be cheap enough. The King 
Imd gimcrously made (leiieral Kirkham a grant of a large tract in 
ono ol tho most fertile valleys, and the General presented Lord 
Mayo with a sunny selection from it, in return for which he is 
to receive a box of English seeds. Of Genoral Kirkham wo neccs- 
s:irily lu ar a good deal, us ho possed so much time in the society 
of the travellers. Ho U*gttn life in the service of tlie Peninsular 
and Oriental (knnpauy, and appears not only to bo a resolute and 
intelligent man, out what we should call a ^ood follow.’* 

It says fr'omcthing for the mild and liberal administration of 
Abyssinia, as contrasted with the system in Egypt and Turkey, 
tJiat even the Generiol, although his sovereign’s nght*hiind man 
nnd couimander-iu-chiof of all tho forces of the kingdom, hesitated 
about hiyiug hands on articles he stood in need of, and occ^onally 
ventured a remonstnuiue against tho fashions of his J^nglish com- 
panions. The sport, as wo have said, was less successful than it should 
have boen. To oe sure, Lord Mayo was unfortunate in having to make 
his start without the bettor part of his battery, and by the time he 
was overtaken by the miesing guns his failing hoaltu had orippled 
him for tho field. But he appears to have boen unlucky too in not 
finding native exports to direct his arrangement. s, and We know 
that oven an cxpcrieuced sportsman left to himself in an unfamiliar 
country is practically helpless. The party were, indeed, continually 
folJovnng up fi-eshoiophant trail; the animals showed themselves so 
tane and fearless that once they came routing round the camp in the 
night-time ; and not uufrequoutly tho sportomcn were face to. face . 
with them. But some untiiuoly shot or other ctmtraitoni^ mmo \ 
off at tho critical moment, and alter many wild-gooso chaM not a 
single animal was bagged. Apparently they were in the habit of 
no^eoting the elemeutoiy rule of the sport, whioh is never to 
fire at m^er game when there is snv susploian of elephants 
in the vicinity. On one occasion , wnen out after 
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cbango are witlioat force. On the whole, they hang toge* 
thor, and mun to ho supported hy the narratm of the wars of 
tht 3 oonferloTHto Kings of Shimr and Elam, with their allies 
the chiefa of the oilies of the plain » in tho days of Abxwham. If 
•the empire of Nimrod, lie ni'gueB, wim already an CBlablished fact, 
how is it tliat we have nothing said of it here, while a confederaey 
exists •Munich seems to loaTe for it no room whatever ? The plea 
that God could not hare allowed so mighty a dominion as that of 
Nimrod to be eetahlished immoeiiatery after tho confuaion of 
tongues nt liabel is less intelligible and convincing, liut when wo 
art! told that there is no h^mico for Nimrod until after the reign of 
Isniidagon, who was by no means the last of his dynasty, aud that 
the date of Ismidagon is certainly determined to aboat b.c. i860 ” 
(p. 94), we are brought buck to tho old device agtiiiist which wo 
have already protested in the case of M. Jjenormant *, who assigned 
a certain date to Kedornakhunta, King of Kkim, beciiuse A.sshur- 
bani-pal plaooH bid capture of Susa 1635 veara after that monarch. 
We know nothing of the grounds on which Assbur-bani-pal made 
this statement wo have m yet no reason for supposing that he had 
before him continuous regisletH for Uve whole of that long period ; 
aud tho date thus us.sigiiod is soiiio seventy years earlier than that 
of Mr, KaNvlhisrm. tSo with Ismtdugon, the certainty abont whom 
is, Mr. Kawlinacn inhu'ins us, got at thus. The ijiscriptiou at 
Bavioii relates that Senimohcrib recovered tirom Kabylon certain 
images carried tbitlicr 418 years previously by the llaby Ionian 
King after his victory over Tiglath-piUwjr ; and, figniii, Tiglath- 
pilcsor speaks <)f hiiuwdf as having rebuilt a temple wliieli had been 
taken down sixty yciU's Ix^fore, albu* having lasted 641 >«tr« from its 
foundation by lShamas>vul,i'on of Inmidtiguii, who is thus dm eii btek 
to tho middle of tho niiu toeiith ceiiliiry u.c. Mr. 'ruvuer insists that 
the Assyrian kings were truth-loving men , who would not wit hout ade- 
quate reason sfieuk of an event as a laci ol‘ history. But wo in our turn 
must insist that wo in no way tpiu^tion the \ofacity of Sennacherib 
when we decline to accitpi his alleged conviction as sulilcietil 
evidence of the ago and the existence of Isniidagou. Before wo cun 
do so we must simply assume the fact of coutemponuy' regisiratiuu, 
botwcfm the days of Sennacherib aud Tiglath-pileser, and from 
tho mouumonls wo have not even continuous information of the 
monarciis who reigned in the interval. But, in trulli, it bchuus 
impoAHible for .\8;5yriologisTs, us for h'.gyptologists, to escape from 
the clianned circle of itigenioiv* conjecture and devict*» for the re- 



‘ cliroiiologicnl ^ , .. , . 

of Herr Gutscluuid, which coiJU‘d bnelly t(» this, Hint tho duratiou 
iissigwMl by Bt'rosus to a oertaiu dyiiuhty, added to that of the 
jiiythical dvuastv whiv.h precedee il, gives a period ol 36,<Tf)o 
years— in other ‘^^ordB, a Babylonish nar: Ihereforo the later 
dynasty is historical. Ou similar grounds Nu*buhr thought that 
the poriotl tuudgued to the reign of the la'i-oud Tarquin at Bomo 
inav perhaps havo been hisioriwd, Imjcuuso to this reign alone ho 
aoilld not apply the arithmetical scheme of tho artiticial chrono- 
logy of Homo before the burning of the city by the (inula. But 
in spite of this Niebuhr had the honcsiy luid the omnige to dismiss 
tho whole scheme as a foigt'ry and a tictioii ; and tluit oi Herr 
Gutechiuid has no higlier valu<3.‘ Mr. Turner, it is true, devoU-s an 
assay to Berosus, whom with Joeephus he delights to limiour aa 
an entirely capable and trustworthy writer. o cannot suy that 
iho evidence adduced in it justilice us iu reversing tho verdict 
given against him by Sir (kjrncwall Ijewis, 


LAT)Y SLLVEIJD VJ.E’S SWEETHEART. t 

M U. 'BLAGK‘8 Inst volume of short stories was welcome, in 
tho iiret piaoa, for Ha merits, and also as an infraction of the 
senseless cufitmii which forbids the writer of liction to put anything 
before the public within tho coiupow of a eolitnry yuhmie. W« 
'BiBy pTeeumo that pablisliera imagine they servo their own imme- 
diate interests by lighting ally of one-vohirao Wilts; nud there are 

of course certain obvious trade Hdvalltf^geslKlase 9 dod at pn^ent by 

tho three-volume fivsteiij, A publisher who revived per^islently 
to oppose pwjadieo in this respect woiiW no dembr have to 
cnconniwr ditticulties at tho .mteet; but, Bupposiftg that he was 
preTitt^ for this, there sec‘m.<j no reason why he should not 
ttna Action iu one valume good a epeculatiou in London 
aa it is in ‘Paris. On the oppeai'anee of Mr. Blacks Me»ia o/\ 
Xiilema we>dwelt upon this matter, and cxprewtnl a hope that the 
author wottM repeat the experiwemt he then made. It would bo 
well for many writers, ns well as lor Twactera, if this lorni ol fiction 
bocanie wore pemilar. A bad novel would be more tolerable in 
one voluwe ton in three ; aud tUoro are many clever authors who 
wonid proilttoe birtter work if tiny foand it poswblo or 
advieabU) to eoroprere tbeir ptoductkois into a less space. 1 o s«mo 
writew it would be a relief to escape fipom tho iiocc.^ity of tUling 
tip the inevitable tidrd volume ; to uthem the exercite of art 
4}vured to compose a fietisfactory story within closo limits might bo 
a useful lesson. Mr. Black^s chatro of style ami li^yht touch aq»pw 
tieoultftvi V well to deafl with tide kind of work, and tho fitunee 

S tells seem to iJluSlrato the edi^ja'^As easy a s lymg ; but It 

• fjolardiiy Nov. 1870. 

• A Baaghter of HelV “A Princew at Ihulc.” Ste. hontUia i 
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must be remomberod that thia ease is to ^aaitflt aI 
pi'octico. 

We could vish that Mr. Black in hk-presant volmna^bad fivan 
m more new mutter. ** The Marriage of Moira 
in 0110 of tho longest talcs in this ooUection, does not seem to ua 
ono of its author's liappiest otforts. Both in this and in^lChe 
Strango Horso of I^och SSuaioabhal ” tho repressntation ^ the 
Gaelic pronunciation of English, which he Biisde iamiiuir In the 
of T/iuU’f is overdone ; and here, as in that book> ho has 
kUeninto the mistake, which is perha|)s of uo iigreat immtance 
but still is a mistake insert, of making his Highlanders talk brohen 
English to ea(;h other. Mr. Bbick has the art of -giving a eectoin 
charm to this quaint nianuor of speecli in his printed verskm of it ^ 
but it is not lUicly that his personages woidd find it so captivating 
as to abandon for it their native tongue. However, there are no 
doubt many readers who will be glad to welcome old frieods in 
these stori^ ns well as in The Man who was like Hhakspeare 
and The Highlands of the City," which are, to our thmldog, 
more sucerssful. 

Ltidif Stlnorchlds SwQcthcnrt, which appears here lEbr tike first 
time, is a very gooxl specimen of the art oi story-telling. There ia 
no \ery striking incident in it, and tho people concerned in it are 
such ptjuplt) us ono may nieol any day ; but iho narrator mauagee 
to oxcMto a lively iiiteroftt in tliom and in their fortunes. Xiady 
Hilver^hilo is a widow of thirty-live with cotisidemble booiily, who 
does not look oM as her age. At the opening of the stony sheis 
w'lilliiiig ill the Mall with h(>v son of eight or nine 3’cara old. whom 
she if lie rtaucmbci'3 ills uncle Erixnk, who is coming rook to 
Euglaml, **aud you must lull him how gkid 3^011 are to nave your 
dear uurlc back itgain." I am not glad, nnuiima, and >1 hope ho 
won’t come and see us,” said tho young gentleman fnuikly. 

*• Why r" ” Becuiuso bo is a bad mun, that wants to kill tho 
Queen, iiinl giv<! our liuuse, and my i^ony, and all that we hav^ 
away to tho Ixggars.” On asking for the source of this startling 
info Lui.d ion Lady ^ilverdalo liuds that ^^Maudey read it in tho 
iiiiWspnpcFs, ’ I'ncle Emnk, who, as may be guesfle<l|rom Harry’s 
accouui of him, holds Uadical views hi politics, is a cousin of Lady 
Ciih erdaic, who wiiuld have married him in their young days; btit 
Fiiijik OhoBhuiit had no money, and his cousin Maiy’s parents 
wislieil her to marry liOid Hilverdalo, To this, being a dutiful 
ilaiightci*, tfho cou:>cnted, and not lung after a pasaionate loavo- 
tcikiiig, with many vows of secret Coimtancy between tlie coiuiins, 
Eriuik siw that a marriage hadji^geu **j^Tanged” between Sdilver'- 

Of owiirs'*. Iip fl<’w into a ivories of viulrnt frcaiziea ; at one tiiric’t?;wing h> 
ImuNvlfllML hi- w«.uM go aud shoot the Tuan who liud stolen his sweet- '.. 
heart\ lovt- Iroiii him ; at another ihvluring rutlih';^ war With the perjured 
aiihloi r.jte.- of fiJl eountnes ; al another resolving to wviU a book that 
would h<iUl iho’miiTor up to h«Hrtlo.ss wonieu and caui.0 them to blush— if 
anv ’^han iM\eio left in iheiu— at Iho pKtnve of ihtir own mennness, oml 
erdoltv, and i^orruption. Happily lor himself, h« had his living to work 
lor ; and lhi >o wild schemes were unable- to stnqjglo against tuBUunuxUato 
pre.^surc of .'u-liiiil facts. 

He. was called to the bar more with the hope of gettto some ap- 
piiiiitincnt ae a reward fur tho traditional Conservative devotion 
hid family than with tho intention of practisiug. But ho forfeited 
all clmijce of Conficrvativo patrouago by joining “an uiformw 
uddociaiion of what at tho Umo Icnowu as ‘Aristocratic 
Ihidicids,’ unil becoming niio of their roost wiement spomers and 
pamphhdeerb. Some of iho.^o young noblemen and gentlemen had 
u mild way of to3ing with revolution over thoH claret, and spoke 
of bjirricadea in tho same bretfth with blue china ; while,. ha viilg 
been compcllitd hv the higher crilicism to give up revealed whjpoo, 
they had consoled themsolves with a gentle deification of the 

liriusb workm;uj.” ^ -ML. -ni v 

This description is accurate andamuaing enough; but 
has, wo tliinlv, made a slight slip as to tho etloct which graw 
OUcbluml’s joining this ;^ty hud upon ids fonuM. He to 
doscribed as having none of tho dilettante spirit which -rolonged w 
tlio odmii’ere of blue china and tho red flag; his writings ^joined 
immouao influence, though without the aid of money he failed to 
get into Parliumenl. He is represented altogether as baiag.jiist 
the Lind of man to whom a Govoraniont wo'uld bo likely to give a 
place by way of muzzling him. However, tho Government of which 
5lr. Blufk writes may no doubt have had a soul obavo such a.pr^ 
ceedhig. Frank Gheshunt in tho midst of bis active life had hia 
fiU of recollection and despaii* like any one else. Sometimsf^ 
sitting aloiio by himsell’ at night, ho would go bs^ to to^^ daiya, 
dream for a while, and then sccli refuge in Al^ de Biusaet or 
Heinrich Heine. Grief seemed mewe beantolo -when it Was jw 
into musical words.” Presently Prank met wi^ a certem 
auder Thompson, a merchant who had made a fortune at to um 
Coast, Hiid miglit have bean fiiirly expected to join to mpse^ 
ranks of Toryism when he com© lawk to England to flpflnd ft* 
Tills, however, was not the oeae;— 

NothioK but rank Communism would do for him— toorstteH Com* 
mimi 8 ni,tiiati 8 towiy» fovof oourse a man ^ho h^n worttoi haid 
i'ortnno ocnilA not be expected to shuro it among to podr, mboikjto tor 
hiniMtIf a big hciUM in Palace Gardana; ho had it luxttoudyimftoU 
and lie gave eUUirAto dimirrs to thwe jHiung men— mostly ymuigsr seasfSt 

u truo— who were vosUy dkcoiihffitifcl with existing taefilutiM. 

I 1 . AS* 4....!^ AM A1..A mA* A Iamct SMAftA 


to Live the ijovvice uulqtn;, U« had hod toraoifids Vwlwfwl^^ w 

Comiuimism, one hqs Its JimKatiimiiiA pmetto^ ' ' 

Thi* ODBU took B grwt Wtiaa 
uol'tliu trick wiikih nuikij of ^ 
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itarinff silently at* him throufrh a siuglecyoglasa, and swore that he of modem history. Mr. Morse has omideneed into two rf 

wottla get Cheshcmt into Padiamont if money would do it. Wo nioderato sizoy and in latgo tj*pOt all the luo&t ibtoratiog mcto osa 
hnow quite well/^ aay# Mr. Black, ‘Mliat inoney cannot. Sure inculenU of llamiliott^s political caieoT ; and as the;grettt EtodeeisllSI' 


enough, howevor, Frank Chcshunt got into Paidiamc-iit.** Mr. 
TORmpsuzi \m8 kind enough to complete his ^novolenco hy dying 
and' leaving Frank a fortune; after which he lost hie seat itrparlia-^ 
niout, took to travelliiig, heard of Lady Silverdale's widowhood, 
and after two vears had gone by drove up to her door in a 
hansom. ^ 

It is from this point that iho movement of tho story begins, and 
It is kept up with singular art to the end. Frank lualcos his pro^ 
pDsal, and is accepted, and he dreams of a Ufo in a foreign land by 
the side of somo nlue lake where tho time of their former aopara- 
ration shall bo as forgotten iia n dream. It is perhaps needless to 
point out that these vague aspirations were but the indpieul signs 
of retrospoctive jealousy — one of iho most perilous of tins pasaioa-i.’’ 


TJnfortunatdy the bhio lake and the foroinn homo do not appeal to 
Lady Silverdlale in tho samo way tluit tliey do to her lover. {:$he 
does not see their approaching marnago in the romantic light which it 
has for his eyes; and sUo is anxious to avoid any apnear«inco of haste. 
Luring tho fow months of waiting Clieslmnt is nittcriy (ippr<*af«jd 
by Lwy Silvcrdale’a friends and relalious, who 1‘oivo his 
attoulion the time that ho has determined to ignore, lint he oon- 
flohfi himself by looking lorsvard to the day wlnm he shall have 
separated bis wifO from old associations, and iiiado her so luippy 
that she will bo well content to be where he is, and desire nothing 
more. But when they liuvo married Frank disc»)^t rs that his wife 
does not toko the same view of what their married life should be 
that ho does. At Dover she iiihiste on waiting a low days to cross, 
on the chance of getting bettor weather. Presoiitly ho linds that 
by waiting she has managed to get ii packet of h‘Ucvs from her 
country house, and he immedlattdy goes out to sm(jko a oignr. 1 
hope," said he, when ho rotunicd, “ that you don’t mean to have 
letters dogging your foolalej)s oil over the Oontiuuiit ? ” “ IVly dear* 
Frank,” said ime, looking up in perfect innocence, wo are not 
iroinginto biuiishiuent, .'ire we?’* Tho end which must follow 
such a beginning is tolerably plain. As the two go on, Cluishmit 
becomes more and moro irritated at his wife a coiislant reft:renees 
to the childnm she has left behind, unlil at St. Martin ho breaks 
out in wrath 

Kvwy om who drives from Geneva to Clmmoiniix ought to stop nt the 
y-iiiidl village of Jit. Miirtin, whero, while lunch is being gut ready, he may 
walk down to tliu bridge over the river, fioui which the llctt tinproasive 
view of Mont Diane to bo obluiucd. I'runk (.‘hc^shutU .mil hU bride did 
so; and as they leantHl on tJio btoiio piimpct, over tbu ehulky-groon and 
I'uoldng waters, they found bofon^ (hem tljc* grvjiL whito ft-luHildCri. of Mont 
Diane 8tatu11iig t'at\ and liigli, and clear in a chmdlcbs ^ky. It w*a8 u 
spQctado (hut eailed for Niloiica. 

“ It is very pretfy,'* said Lady Silverdalc. **lv;alb% iho wliite ntid tho 
blue are cxact^ like — ** 

** Like one or Maudty’ifi druwinga ? ” snld he, (V'rcely. “ la it literally 
iniiwssiblo for you to hK)k at an^' given object, or tu iiruM a singln moment 
in the society of any being, without continually harping oii Alaudey and 
ICrneatiiie, luul £rncbtiuo and Muudey Ir ** * 

•She did not answer him. She Uirued her bend away, and teal's began to 
ruu down her chcekn. Ho Knew ho had been a brute. 

“Onne, Mary," said lie, and lie tocjk Jiold of her jiriu, “you must forgive 
me. I ata very «wwy. I did not nietm to hurt you.” 

For thtt wwt of iiS- day she niaint'iincd a atriet alienee .'JS regarded 
Maudey and Kraostiiie’«*un eulonaHi hiicneo that was peiiifuis mure irri- 
tating than free speech. It raised a certain barrier botwecu them. 

J«ady Stilverdale on her side haa a certain denseness of n^ipro* 
honsitm *ia the matter of jokes, oud is apt to c/mstrue gooiL 
humouied mille^ into intentional insult; and her feelings are 
liaUe to Ih» constuBlly huit by the expression of her busband’a 
politiosl views* Thie stale of things is common enough and im* 
pieoSMit enough; the author s merit is in having managed to toll 
suehaatoiyiwilhoah leaving a jarring impression on roadoris 
mind. Tho end isj reached at Ouc%, where again Frank for a 


statesman eutorod upon public lita boforo he woe eightseili 
with a fow phort inicrvals, daring which he took a lively and 
active iutorest in public allhirs, was amqng the most promiiiont of 
American politicians do^vn to the moment of his premature death, 
his political career is in truth uearl^f the whole of hw .life. Per- 
Imps we might have been told a little more concerning the jjMw 
sonal cbai'actcr mid domestic btistoryof so distinguished* aua'‘eo 
estimable a man. Boom might havu b<>en found for a few more of 
his letlors, and wo might have been intbrmed a liUle nioic clearly 
respecting details which would have threwn some light not only 
uu his iiidividual character and habits, but on the gen«nil tone ana 
atyle of life provnleut among the lirst Bcpublicaa etatesmen of 
America; of whom, in his private circumstances, manners, and 
mode of living, Hamilteu was probably a better avenge example 
tb.in Virgiiiiau planters Uko Jeflei'son and Washington, 
ur hard, fonual Furllaus like the two Adazuses. Never- 
theless, Hamilton was so early, bo completely, and na pasaionat^y 
(I politician and a public chanudor, that even a biography more 
purely politicnl than this might have ailbrdod a fuller insignt Into 
his nature than memoirs usually do, however fullv ond^ however 
deeply they may enter into domestic history* Thore is perbapa 
among the gre.at actors in the Ilevoluliou and. fouadsiB of 
tlte Amoricun Bepublio no cliaractor so thoroughly eslimablo* ^ 
entirely free irom Btain or suspicion, so distinguished by public 
virion nod personal iimiability, as that of Aloxabdor HaiWtcm. 
it is impof^sibbi, of course, lor Fuglislmien to appviivo the 
conduct id‘ an i'mglish subject who, within ti year hie 

(irsl hioding in Aintqica, threw hiuisalf heart arid soul into a 
wanton and netnliess rolK^lUoii, and, \vithoiii the excuse of birth 
or close personal interest in the revolted colonies, took up 
arms against his sovereign and his country. But it is easy to 
understand how .'i youth of eighteen, at atiiuewhen the philosophy 
^of Frt'nch Liberalism was at the height of its induence, might bo 
carried away by popular sympathif^s and by euthusiusni for a 
cause that proff^sseii to be "that of liberty ; And it should be re^ 
curdiid, as hlglily to the credit of so young a partisan, that 
Hamilton, who at once Inicauio a leader among the rebels, dis^ 
tinguisbed himself by his moderaiiou and his sense of justice, 
and oJfercd a sueimous resislancti to those senseless ana bratal 
outrages on tho huge minority that adhered to Umir allegiance, 
the por]^H3tralit»n of which disgraced the revolutionary cause. As 
a soldier, numillon wiu; (ii.>tingui'*hed both 1^ skill and daring; 
and, tlmugh he was the aidorUAratup of Washington, his oonduct 
in t}if» of Andx'd \^as such its to exempt him entirely hroa* 
tho indcliblu stain of iiinoct.*nt blood which rests on the oha^ 
nutter of his chief ; while he indignantly repudiated tiie in* 
iamous attempt (o ptuchuso the surrender of Arnold by the is- 
lotise of Andr6f which NVaelungton undoubtedly made, thoagh 
his adiuircMS, not daring to delhiid, now endeavour to deny it. iir 
like xnuunor, iu Jus subse((ueiit jiolithxol euxroer, Hamilton showed 
himself a prolbundor^^ettitesiDau and a purer moralist tiiaa any of 
his associates luid rivals, lie exeitod himself to the uttennoat 
against that wholesale ropiiduitiou of pubiio obligations whltdi 
disgraced tho CoufodoraCiou ; ho was the one .tViuericau statesmaa 
who stioms clearly to llave foreseen the dangerous weaknessos oif 
the Federal system, which but for himw oiild liave been even weaker 
than it actually was ; and bis memory is fr(.H» I'rom the stains which a 
crooked policy and a dialoyalinlercourso with the French Minister, 
Genet, have loft ut>oa that of JeHeraon, ns well ns from the fao* 
tiouBue:^ of Adunis and the even graver errors of Bhndolph. At' 
thirty-two ho was a pour man, with a family to support, and with 
spleiidid prospects at the Bar ; but he sacilhi^' fottune, and, as 
the event proved, life, to his pubiio duty ; he uoceptod at washings 
ton's requi«t the most dilucult oud critical, post, in: tim tot 


moment expresses his anger at li^y 8ilverdale’s anxiety for letters Governmout formed under the Union— the charge of ftoftWHW cm- 
fiom Xlngland. A little ^ter this they agree to get bock to Paris bonassod by bad faith and previous ixiBoiveiicy — and retrieved 


OB soan astpoasible^imd Frank says he muet run over to fjondon 
fora day ortwo to write an article. From this day his dream of I 
xomaatickhapmiMne with Liuly SUvordale disappears, and they both 
live comfortably ever aftorwmdat — 

So* fsr thk story fn its plain truth i this may be added, pt'rbaps, as & { 


them in spite of a desperate arid pexaistent opposition which at one 
time took the shape of a formidable rebellion. It was owing to 
his exertions that the eilbrts of Genet, favoured if not acliwly 
seconded by JulleistHi, theu^Seorutaiy of State, to involve the Union 
in the French war with England, were badiod ; yet no man more eai^ 


guess— that if Prouk Ghsshunt should now and again— by somo Mwh aoci- <^^tly and decidedly upheld, what he believed to be the rights of 
dent ushoppens to many^sist* a beautiful, tender taco in tfis (lrsAnis--a i'aco America against thenighrlianded maritsiue beliigereuoy of Gieat Bii- 
fam^or, yet s^^ely unfamiliar, to him — thefheo of n womim whoiri ho tain* His early death, at theageof IbrtVf-se von. was dueto his vigoroQa' 
has loved t ondiflvis heart sboutd grow siek with tlic pain ot awving her nrlviMuirv rrf Aaiv.it u*.— tJIu 

tom away ficom Mm , kud if he shofid foUow with a pitViil agony tho re- ^ ^ 

ooditig form wrisgiog its hands wUh grief, and withdrawing iVom hlui nt poliUcol advetriurars witlmut charaetor, pnneiplg, or 

last the beautihd, briiimmed, never-to-bb-forgoUrn oyon, you niaj' bo suro poaitioii, Who are tho |>eouliaff peat and soADdoLof America; aaft 
chat tho,i^ and the dguce ho beholds with ndugled yeAreiug aad anguish Hamilton uaod all his iuAucuce, and even at tiiu^A SGfparated him- 

to thmejphasitom halls dfaloop nre'tbnae.hoe of Lady Silverdide, hb wife, - ^ i— . . . . ... 

but of Mfy Chflsiunit^ his oohsId, sod totearly love. 
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self from hie party, in order to resm the elevatiDu of suoh a raa n 
to various posts of public dignity. Jei&isou..was his personal 
enemy and plitical opponent; yet Hamiltoxi indlvidot^ tuned 
the contest nptwesu J eubraon arid Burr for thePmsideDcyiii^yq^ 


of the, former. At. Hat Bnar piehed a wsariou c^sanell^^ 
Hamiltom forced him into a duel, and killed him under 

fPHE aa of Akxattdur.BuniUoa is serluuw. to ^«f^*>» WtlwwtpttbUciiiaigBs*l^Md;fe»,w 

Jt msdtti, tito moat ipteiwUag of .AMsricsd poUtiml wmw; atod 

inA tits UoBsesub-Y oxtoutsd* by ' Mr. Mssss^'is'tbiii< bsst oxtsnt' pob uses. *1^ tiitoi^U csmliAssDQSSr^ftx h, wss 

(tfHSton— * forittar vm dsbuKto Idk wriitoB by ^i**?***^!?^ b«o^ ^ 1 % n» pfiiato ibitoa*, 

of bis 9 «a 00%. iuiA' too ^ M devoted hinu^. to U» uuntniinewtimt service- 

' — 'Me jiob; ef T. >Itar% ewte- ^ 

Ixndtot ttemptcaliewIrOex'. , j ';J, A W1 
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United States *, of modemto C08t, but quite f^ood enough for 
private libraries, lieara the title of Centenary It has undorgono 
the author's last and most careful revision, to which, according 
to the preface, ** a solid year of close and undivided application has 
been devoted and the writer claiiqs to havo considered carefully 
every noteworthy criticism tliat has been sent to him, to have ex- 
amined every statenicnt plausibly challenged, and corrected what- 
ever, after such investigation, appeared to him erroneous. Six 
volumes of a small oc^tavo size, out tliick and closely printed, 
complete the History ; tlmtirst tw'o which are now before us, con- 
taining some twelve hundred pnpes, bring down the record of 
Amei'ican discovery and colonization, of tho Indian and Kre.nch 
warn, only to 1748. We need hurtlly say that this History is the 
Btandanl work on its subject and no man s education can bo cou- 
sideitKl complete who ha.** not niasterod it— the story of the great 
Republican experiment beyond tbo Atlantic, incomplete as it is, 
being almost as iuterasting and important a |)art uf the records of 
tho huRian race as the slojy of the ancient Republican experiment 
tried for a somewhat longer pericMl in At liens. To use tho 
stereotyped phrase, the book is one “ which no library should bo 
without." 

T/te AidMoffraph/ of a Crystal t is one of those extnu)rdinHiy 
♦ books which are more often written than read. It is not dillicnlt 
to undorstand that a fanatic with strong religious prejudices, with 
an exceedingly imperfect apprehension of his lopic, and, if jHibHi- 
ble, a still moi-e imperfect luiowledgo of his own powers, should 
uiiderhike to set forth in a single volume tho history and philo- 
sophy of creation. Nor need we be altogether astuiiibhod if such a 
writer, finding his view.s of tho subject inconveniently vague and 
somewhat too misty to be safely developed with that approach to 
scientific accuracy which prose may seem to demand, and having 
ideas of poetry as dim ana uncritical as tlie rest of his notions, 
should rosort for coucealtneut and protection to tho indefiniteness 
of verse, as such men understand verse. We might also assume, 
a.s a matter of certainty, that he wouhl choose the blank heroic 
metre, ns that which couibiuea the license uf so* called poetry with 
the facility uf prose ; and that the lines so produced would ditVor 
from prose only in that they might possibly admit of sraimlng. 
Such IB, in short, tho b<x)k which Mr. Himu'has produced. Hut 
though the fanaticism of an ignorant theorist cr the vanity of 
authorahip may conceive such a work, and even bi ovg it forth in 
print, wo can hardly think that there exist in the roadiiig world a 
score of persons in wliom ignonuicc, curiosity, patience, and lej.'iuro 
are so happily combined that they should wish and he able to read 
ilio volume through. 

Tiierc ore few departments in which American literature is eo 
prolific as in that of biogmpliv, and cHpecittllv secturiun and clerical 
biography. Almost any leacting uiiuister, head of a theological 
seminary, or pi*omii)ent preacher, acnmis to Iw thought entitled to 
have bis inemoiy prr>scrvod, at least in tho libraries of schools and 
colleges belonging to his sect and on the shelves of tho booksellers. 
Wo cannot say that tho quality of Iheso biographies at all cor- 
responds with their quantity, and we should fancy tlud few of 
them are read except by the imxuediato friends and discipk>s of the 
deceased. They probatily owe such circulation as they havo to 
the same feeling which obliges rich or w'oU-to-do men to give 
their one, two, or twenty dollars to every object recommended 
by their Ohurch, however uninteresting *it may ho to them- 
selves. The Memoirs of Dr. EliphalH NottX are a specimen 
of this class of literature. They have at least tho merit of 
comparative brevity, as they do not extend over four hundred 
pages, and those not very closely printed. On the other hand, 
they possess singularly little intrinsic interest, and the chief reason 
why Hr, Nott's life has been written appears to lie in the fact 
that he lived to the age of ninety-three and was for sixty-two 
years chief of a great Presbyterian Seminary. 

A History of Philosophy § which iindoriakos in the course of 
390 pages to deal with all the teachings of all tho philusopbiciil 
sohoms of Europe, from Thales, Pythagoras, and ** the Sophists," 
down to Mill, Spencer, and Bain, must necessarily be superficial, 
and is scarcely hkoly to be accurate. Of course under eucn condi- 
tions Dr, Haven's book can only bo serviceable to schoolboys or 
college students harassed by the demands of a course of instruction 
08 wide in its scope, and therefore as shallow, or this terse account 
of the thought of twenty-five centuries. It may posHibly help such 
readers to pass an examination conducted by men of the same 
calibre as the author, and may encourage in them that belief of 
^ knowledge without the reality," that empty afiectation of thougiri 
beginning and ending in mere words, which was the special ab- 
hon-eiice of tho first ^'oat llellemc educator, and seems to ho the 


* History of the tInUtd States of Amerira^frotn the Discovery of the 
Continent By Oeergo Bancroft 6 vols. Thoroughly Revis'd Edition. 
Bostnn : Little, Brovn, He Co. London : Sanipnon Low & Co. 1876. 

t The Autobioyraphy of a Crystal in the Formation of the Sotar Systemf 
from the Incrmation the Sphere oj Equity in the JleaveHef the fall of 
Xvn/fr, Diseoinny qf uhttjs and Begmntny of this Aeturrectionf commonly 
wUed the Creatum of the Heaven and the Earth, to the Expulsion cf Adam 
from Edn By CyrQ» Ccorgc Puxm. Vluladelphia : LlppincoH & Co. 
XAudoii : Bampison l/ow & Co. 1376. 

0 X toirs of E^haht Nott, D»D., LLJ).,for ttixty’twq Tears Trestdeni 
!, . vf Union Colleye. .% C. Van Sanlvoord, with Gontribntion and Revl- 
on by Prf>f«.«or Tayl^ J^s, of Bnion College. New York ; Sheldon 
. JLeitdon : Sainpiiou Low St Co. 

. 4 if ^f Philosophy, AncUntand Modem, By Joseph Haven, 

r ]!w» Prafrasor of tfratemaiic Theology in ChlcaM,.ninS]ia 

nmibr of Ihit-dtetual and Moral Phllosopliy m Amher^CoUege and , 


pamraount end and aim of modern instructors; but wa oaiuioi 
recommend it to any one who would rather remiua honestly 
and confessedly ignorant than acquire an incoherent and hicomet 
smattering of Imuwledge. ' * 

Dr. ] 3 rinton's treatise on the Religious Sentiment* Is 
theological and more metaphysical than its title led us to ex- 
pect, nud i.^ tolerably free from any sectarian bias or special^ 
ecclesiastical character. It contains some original suggestlonsA 
and li good many gleanings from ^ varioua gpoTces, whieoral 
give it a certain interest; though it can haHly bo said to 
throw any new light on the long debated and little understood . 
questions affecting the origin and nature of the feeling which it . 
Bup|)u8(Hl b}r writers of a certain school to account for and underlie 
nil the religious of the earth. 

A Collection of JCsstiys by Mr. tlohn Fiskef which takes its 
title fmm tho first of the Berios, contains a variety of reviews of 
diiferent hoolis, controversial, Listoricid, and other, most of them 
Hiiiong the principal vvorlcs of the lost few years. Mr. Fiske 
baud lea his subjects with vigour, care, and reasonable independenca 
of thuimht ; and two or three of his essays will certainly repay 
tho troiible of poniaal. 

A Summer m EuropeX is tho title of a small volume of lively 
sketches by an American lady who bus devoted “ a week " to 
Holland, a day ” to Ascot, and proportionate time to the rest of 
Kiirupe, all within the pt'riod of a few months ; good fot 
railway rciuliug, and so brief that their levity does not become 
tedious. 

Mr. P.Hclmrd*8 “Life Histories "§ ere interesting and valuable^ 
if somewhat technical, accounts of the construction, physiology, 
tuid habits of various creatures, principally of the lowest orders of 
exifitence ; man and tho tunmm^ occupying a very few pages at 
tho end of the volume, and more than five-sixths of it being de* 
.voted to the invertebrata. 

Mr. Burges’s ^4 wie;*tV«7i Ktmnrl and Sport iny Eield || is a somewhat 
olahorato worlc on the breeding and training of sporting dogs, in 
the coui-ue of wliich a very large space is devoted to the pedigrees 
of paiticiilar animals. 

Mi‘. Ewbank’s treatise on Ilydraiilic.H If is correctly entitled 
“ descriptive and hi^Jtol*ical.’’ It contains an enormous quantity 
of curious and interesting information regarding ancient methods 
of obtaining water for agricultural and other pui*posea, canals, 
aqueducts, irrigation, and so forth, as well as rt^garding inodiaval 
nud modern inventions, and a great variety of irKilevant and somo- 
whiit incoherent, but not tho h as interesting, matter. This occu- 
pits six hundred pages of the largest octavo size in very close type, 
suiBciently, but not profusely, illustrated. As it is not a soientiHc 
treatisr^, nor yet available lor practical purposes, it will probably 
find but few readers, and is likely to bo Itugeiy plundered ; contain- 
ing as it does matter cnougli to make tho fortune of a plagiarist, 
who will feel himstdf protected from conviction by the poimerouB 
weight and uninvitiug appeaianco of this rich but ili-arzaiiged 
treasury. 

Mr. Lundy’s Monunicntid Christianity** may not improbably 
sharo the same fate. The author is wrong-headed, and his leading 
ideas are so far antiquated as to repel all but the most persevering 
students ; but be has collected a grtMit mars qf matter from the 
early monuments of tho Climvh and from the Migious sculptures 
and inscriptions of the East, illustrative sometimes only of the 
author’s particular crotchotH concerning the relation of fiilee creeds 
to the true, but occasioDHliy throwing valuable light upon the 
antiquity of particular doctrines or ideas, and even documents; 
as when several Christian sculptures of tho second century are 
produced to show that the paranlo of the Vine (and therefore the 
fourth Qospel, in which alone that parable is found) had already 
taken a strong and general hold on the mind of tho Ohurch. If the 
author had known how to use his materials, his l^k might have 
brought him as much fame and profit as it bos evidently cost him 
care and labour. 

A large and heavy volume on the Iron Ores of Missouri and 
Michigan ti has been comp iled by official geologists from tihe Re- 

* The Beliyious Sentiment, its Source and Am : a Contribution to the 
Science and Phxlosojihy of Meliyion. By Daniel G. Brintpo, A.M4, M.D., 
New York : Holt & Co. Lonrlou : Kampsou Low & Co. 

t The Unseen World, and other Essays, By John Fiake, MA., LL.B. 
Boston : 0.4good fr Co. London : Sampson Low & Co. 187^ 

t A Summer in Europe. By Mary ll. Willa. PMladdiihia : Lipplncott 
8c Co. London : Sampson Low 8c Co. 1876. 

§ Life histories of Animals, including Man ; or, Outlines of Clmparutiue. 
Embryology. By A. S. Packard, Jim., Author of ** A Guide to the Study 
of Insect^" &c. New York : Holt & Co. J^indon : Sampson Low & Cow 
1876. 

U The American Kennel and ^jwnivg FtekL By Arnold Burges. New 
York: Ford & Co. London t Trtlbiier & Co* 1376. 

f A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other 
Machines, for Rising Water, Ancient and Modem; with Ohservtdhno on * 
various Subjects connected with Mechanic Arts, including the Prognstshe 
JJevelopmenttf the Steam Engine. In Five Books. Illustrated Iw nearly 
Three Hundred Engravings. Seventh EdlilDn. By Thomas Elrbank; 
Author of “The World ana Workahop," &c,' New York: Scribner, Arin* 
strong, 8c Co. Londoq : Trttbner & Co. 1876. 

** Marumentcl Christianity s or, ihd Art and Symbolism qf ike i 
Church ss Witnesses and Tetuhtrs of dm One Catholic Faith dud i 
By John P. Lundy, Ptsbyter. Sew Yoiki J. W. IkintMh*"'' 

Sampson l^w 8c Co. X876. 

ft Iron Ores qf Musovri and Muhigan, By Rapluufi i 
IKractor GooU^esl Survey orMlaaourii T* H. Braoki^JB, 

Lake Snp^or hw Distriet 1 end Adolf Sbbdfidt. jkssittim i 
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(Orta of tiio 8tata Survojv. Both State*, Miesoari wpedally, ate ooRTBiiTa or He. tm, mat m. tarts 

Staffoidibire bejond the 'Mitautimi 'whenever the growth of pops- * saatu— Uwwd I4q»t— ThaBiiiiiiafiaatthiB, 

kUon and the remoTal of an aMurd tariff ahall have rendered in ^WtcMthe«i^-aiirf«w*a»BairihXcmto^-Cl^^ 

O^iMo the development of thoae mineml weou^ in which the 

United l^tates are as nch aa they are in fertile land and in a climate AotOmy, m.-^Bignor ijUNSit. 

suited to the production of neaily every one of the moat Toluable Toino's ortginM ^ la Franco coniemparaiAo-^pbon'c Honrt m a 
flMita of the earth. Boutlqne'o Ulutory of OhriBtlanlty--lu a Wlntcor Oity*>TtiB Ufa nf Boluipm* 

■^ehave aeveral flctiona on our list, of wWch the moatettrao- 


-^Cbid8andaa*aJUifenttBii nU-^Tha Fvoi^ lllaiatv)^--!^^ 

4 8iMdto>^t4aw and LiqniDr— Tba Bnilala Option. 

Bponaer In tho Btehtoantli Centmir— Boioiwa a^ Bouih Kanatiigtoii'^OQiintar dlOB^DB 
at tbo AcadMnV'^-lnflfUa TMamralUana^itartyni of Odnuo(«m-^Trial>yMew^ 
pap«r~l)lsotpltn« in Hamlunit SliliMi-* Water Supply of UaBttRga--'X^ Mifol 
Aoodciny. ul.'-Bignor Upent. ' 


flMita of ^e earth. Boutlqne'e Uletory of Ohriitlanlty-^lu a Winter Oity*>TtiB Ufa of Boiluip«a* 

■ Wehavo aeveral flctiona on our list, of wWch the moatatttao- 
tlve is the litUe Voliune of etorlee of “The Far West hy 
Joaduin Miller, entitled the ^'r$t FamilieB of fAa Sutrran* Mrs. 

M^re has brought herself ns well as hot charactow «On London : Publishid at 38 SOUTHAMPTON smsT, btrakd, w,a 

Dangerous Clr6nnd”t i>i the treatment of some of the most -t . — i.^,zr. rz - - . "r ;:,... r~ r ^ — stss,." ■ 7. . 

^ delicate and difficult of social And ethical problems, with only ^ 

a woman's appreciation of legal and pmctical necessities, and with . ITD'TIQCIUIPIUTQ 

all a womana vehemence of impulse and Bcntiment. Davault*^ MlyVtrt I IwCi lYI EL IN I O* 

MiUi i ia a novel of ordinary American life, with that amount of ^ 

aenaational element which a novelist is always entitled to in- 
troduce ; and iJomflnces owfi § form a readable volume, in T?UB1NSTEIN*S LAST .PERFQKMANOJB this SBA^N^ 
which the romances are perhaps a little more real, as well as more Ticket#.?#. «d.. tofthadof 

^aWe, than_ the renlilies. Mr. Spencer's rAy».c, mid ^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


11 ia a collection of juvenile pieces which it is creditable MUSICAL UNION.— ^gramme, Ttieaday, May 3a Quaijer- 
to the authors ahUity and taste to liave written bofom he was 
eighteen, hut by no mesne so creditable to his good sense and 


judgment to have published ; they are mther better, however, than „ r7T7rr77r""77r^”.7iVrr . w a r w VZ I 

our next volume, wHfltiJfAem .B/o 3 S(j»ws I f, the production nppai-enily AGIUCLLTURAL HALL, Isliogtona 

of a maturity as ripe as the mind of the author ia ever liHoly : ■: — - 

to attdiin. It would not be fair to expect much from Centennial ” jy^OllSE SHONV OPENS SATUllDAY, JUNE 3. ^ 

Poems ; the “ other " pieces in this volume suggest that Miss Kate ^ ■■■■ ■■ 

Tlarrington may write better when the Centenary is over and has TJOliSE SHOW, MONDAY, JUNE 5. 

for a time sickened the Americans of anniversary demonstrations, - t 

which are always provocative of exceeding had verse. SHOW, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 

• First FatMks of tha Sitrras, By Joaquin Miller, Author of « Song# of y T niT.Ct Mtfl AV TirtJRSI)TY and FRIDAY 

the SierroB” fcc. Ohiesgo; Jansen, AicUuig, & Co. London; Sampson anuw, ana itt liJAX. , 

Ground:^, A9.diuC. Friend.hip. A Bom.nce of ' *" SSl^P^. 

American Sodtity. By Mrs. Bloonitleld H. Moore, rhiladclphia; Porter i till 7 *"**** *^^**** s I*»ll Mall fiaii. Tram ft 

Af>)ut€M. London : Sampson Low & Co. 1 ^ ALFBED D.FMPP,*H,r«i«nf. 

1 Favault** 3IUi», A Novel. By Charles Henry Jonos. Pbllndelphia: I 

Llppincott A Co. London: Sampitou Low & Co. 1876. i T^ORES OREAl PICTURE of ** CHRIST LEAVING tha 

a nw.'i.V, . 'r.n^m rru.t rn«.^u Hir Mr.* > PR.KT0RIUM.” with “Dresm of Flime'# wife/’ “The Night .jCthsCTueinaloB.^ 

^ HomanMS and Jimhltes : rules of i ruth and Fancy. By Mr<. , Vnroe." ••Solaicrt of tiio Ctoit.'* “ChritUMn MsriHT«.'***OMaagTaW*/' ac.- 4 H)fl 2 B 
Amelia K. Barr. New \ork: Toi’d St Co. London: Sampson Low A ; QAH.LAtY.> t New Bun d st roet. Ten to Sia. ABmiwIou. n. . 

«TTH,n,e.andM,rfU:aadMono/P<.«..andSnn,,, By C»«.rU.. 1 

Kugor Spencer, riiihidclphia : Lipjiineolt A Co. London ; Saiiip.'ion I4OW buwt, p?«c!SiiyVfro»i^'KTtoljro*doS'A ’ * 

& Co. 

f Hawthorn Blosstms. Bv Emily 'Jliomton Charles (Kmily Hawthorne). TVT^* GEORUE LANDSEER’S 
Philfidelphtii ; Litquneott &'Co. London: Sstiipsou Low 3 Co. 1876. ^ DBAWINGS mU m 

•• Centennial and other PoriM. By Kate Harrington. Philadelphia: i« NKW BoND STHSTT. 

LippiiieAtt & Co. London : Sumpaon Low & Co. Tivvwnr vvt Triivr 7 C Tf^nraal 
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Since the foundutlon of the Sficiety. the rant of 07,077 iOn. he# been diftrlbuted in relSerloff 
wldowH end urpluui* uf llrlii,h Artictii. und during the pMt year fttty -three wfdewi nnd 
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HU|i,iortod by the voluntary donation* and eulMCflplionii of artirt* and patron# vt the One 
ariN. 

f iontlcmm'* Ticket#, SI#. , lAdio#, If*. Ad., may be obtained of the Steward# t at the Bm of 
tlu' K rocmaaon*’ Tavern i and uf the threreury, L. YOLMi, £*q»t Trafalgar Sqaare, W.C. , 

TTNIVKRSITY of LONDON.— Notica is hweby mven, that 

^ next M.UJ'-yKARI.T KXASUNATION tor MATniCUl.ATnm In thldtnlMiwIr 
Will ooniirivm« on Monday. June W, 1A78. In addition to the .Mftrnpvlitan Euminatum, 
Vrvvlncial Exutuinationa will be held at St. Cuthlwtt’a Collcue. ir*liaw , Htonykunt CoUege I 
ht. Htuiitalau* College. Tiillaniore 1 Owens College, Manebostitr ; Queen'# College, Xifapgm : 
and Queen’* College, Birmingham. 


David Jones, 0/W<y. liS Soutkamifton Sfl'cet. StrnndmOr EvcrjrCandldotehreuuIrpii^otrenimllhUCertllloatcorAKCtothcRuaigTnaatUnlveralty 

LTAViU dUNi.», m utL wj/icv, Kioutwunpn n or# ttf, w Burlington Oaidon*. London, W.; a* Uuat Fourteen day* before tita oommenoe- 

to Mr. B. F, SiEV^ENS, .rIf/tr/WTm Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, ment oi the Ejuunmaiion. v ...v « . 

* V ^ i* i f a, lavx WTi.i.TAbjr n.. f'A nv>c!irrRw. Mn 


_ , W . . - , , f . ^ , May ft, 1874 ’ WILLIAM fti CARPENTER, M.D., EeptiifrAr. 

Lotulon. Internattofial 31oney Order's can be smt from any 

tMce in the United States, aihd Subscriptions, payable in adrame, TVT RLlalNGTON COIaLIXlE. — JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

r SI J >VV Their frill be an ELECTION to HIX In June neat. They araoiw to all BOVa Mho 

may commence at any ttme. r , «n Juno 1 arc between Tw;rlye and F«>urtr«i year* of age. T\k EMnilimdoDbttfidMi 

^ ^ TuoMlay. June ».-kor Rjifhor iwrticular# apiJy to the Rfv. the UcJMaBt WdUaslon 

College. Wokingham. 

PARIS. ^ * ^ 

^ ^ ^ X r. c . 7 pLIFTON COLLEGE SCII0LA118H1PS.-EIGHT or mor« 

Cmies of the Saiuiidat Review tnay be obtained every Saturday , win be oi«u to competition at Mid«umn«r. iats, value from 05 to cm a year. 

-C xr 'n'x .,.,.,...- a %r r _ yv - • ‘ whlrhi«aybeln«rea*cafh)ma«pcclalt\inato£*joaycaf IttcaflevrtfSi^latiwhorranliBlt.- 

of M. FoXHLRINGHAM, O Hue Neuve des Capuctnes, l uithvr particular* may be 0bUm«dol IhetlEOurr.MiV.ibbCoucge.ChfUiii.Bri^l, 

-r-— j V^Qi£OATE WIIOOL.— Thero wiU bo an EXAMINATION 

x a (,rrOtmKSTkAtlCF.g(:llOLaR!inlPSlaf 4».XMKm(M,J.U.«~-A,plKMI<« 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW ‘iFn 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLmOS, LlTEBATUKE, SOIENOE, AND AUT. 


M A L V K B N O O L L E O E. 

TIui Tblnl Trrtti wilt begin nn Blondoy. September In. 

7HIK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, OamhridgB.— The School Ho^ 

RA ** (* now ready tbr Ibntrdrr*. At the loat revlalcm (C^r&ma*, 1H7M Uiere were ft Boy# 

J nee 00* ,kl* Sohuol at tba Unlveralty, of whom ft hod obtained Sotiulanhlp#, ExhlUtioni, Ac., 

^ > j^aVwir*£tid*ea A'bolarflblp at ChrUt * and a Siiwahip at Trinity have 

* CONTENTS OP No. 1,074, MAY 27, 1«76: ' 

Turkey aud the Oront Power*. I-TURSLEY.v WING HESTER.- A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A.; . 

AmiievMca. O’ho Extradition Dead-Locjt. J- A Oriel C0ll» Oxford, prepam BOYS, betveen the age* of Sayan and Twelve, tm the 

' Sir Solar Juna. The City Oomponie*. llovi-wu of tho French Cpaetltatron, !* Guinea#. lloliUaj# a# ai Winchester OnUeie.^ddrMM. 

Cruelty to aUUmtote Tlie Morvliiuit Sbliipiag BUL llomeC io#e> Hor*lcy. H i«riw.»»ter. ^ 

RECTOR of LAVENDON, oxperianced m Tuition, ia 

The Pope imd the Engliah^naatutlon. ^ ^ A pmpared to wcelve *lVo or T^iwa PUPILS, imder the ego of FtoaenyooiMwi 

Honeymoons. Gottago Property. South l^omhrokeahire Castles. Xlomw. to jirrieurc for tiie Vubll* School*, aa-Addrca*, Tun R^ou, XaaveedftarateSrBort 

MayHefftlngg. An^orand Reylowor. Liability et Bmployerd. Ptgneil, oueh#. , 

TteArtofT)rc»taR.^^^«yrt Ac«taiiy-^^ nifllS Kav. i. L. MONTEETORE, M-a./RcVioi! of O^Mnrtonc, 


XloDiw. to jirriMurc 
Ptgnell, DUSM. 


receive Two or Three PUPILS, .under the ago nf Flitacn s 
for tile Vublle School*, aa-Addrca*, Tua R^Ott, X«aveai 
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KMORIAli to LADY AtlttUSTA STANLEY. 

^Vl’JiiTMlNSTKU TJIAININU SCHOOL autf HOMIf for NURSES. 
C/i^v'iffah—Wa Oraoc ttio Duke ol’ WESTMINSTER. 

RUTUKiirOUr) aloock. K.O.JL 4 

A»» Afwttiiff li«M i>ii lu tii« ChR.mli«r, Wcutmhi^trr Ablipy, to ertiM^r the 

mmuf of MitaMhbini: a Idcmot htl ti> tliu tfl-ic I^tly A\H;rU)tik {^tauloy, Loftl Ksthe^U-y took 

tlteChAlt,«B(IU WM 

Rrsrijivvilt '^TU.'itUlk tlJC ilcshv <if tli'n mcotltiflc that an ondnrina Mcmortdl .ukouM Iw* j 
ihundMto ihc liDciuorod ubiiu* oi' lenity Ausuata ; »ntl it ia their oD^tihm i 

that iiHch Ml objcft wmy lKhlM>iit hy iminv with u work of Itutcfl- ^ 

Gonoo orii.'*n«tcU hy her, uinl in wluch.lo tl>o tIom* ork^r Hi*?, >»hf fvineotl arVivi' anil ■yini'A- ■ 
thi.:^i>|r hitciv<it. Tbf.v lh«rx‘i‘i»iv! »mi' jt- it thu uv^itnt Uti taboo. In comvrt wiUi iKr 

CuninaUcf? ot iU<k \Vi.amloiitt'r Tr»:iiiu^c SHiittii ninl liiinw lor Nuifr***. to obtain the i'umls 
rtiquli««i tu pliiccihiit 1n->tUuttcii wi a x>^mI ;<»'i imiou iit fdiintlnUoii 'ri iit-»iittutK>n wlUi her 
uaiiir.kioi in nuoh fbriD «a luuy liiTwitLT iie\l un Ly tliut C,iinniittLC.*' 

It wa« iacntlttH«i1 «t t!it? nifiilJin: thut t»i«* ^h'o of /rri.ntii) wonlfl firoJ-irfjly dc rcfiiU/wl tn for- 
rtliBOO * trt in-ft Mil* Ho' HtJin -. whii It mmM tiuu In u ti-H -.-uriMoiinir inwU- 

tlltfiW. 

Thq.-iComuiittce aruleAilly aiiknm* h-il^o ulrcady rr^«ci\'cd tho follow nif pub- 

M. M. whi'fi tin* Jlmm? S'? cum- 

. dm 0 n 

Jjiiid iVinhyii u o 

'ill*' Kftr. J[fr. aiiil Mip. N:utt It) o o 

K, M . !•■'» 0 •» 

liHilv ^tnlch. in 10 0 

L'.:,l r:#)ii. fioouu Hcul-c, 

und Ifnn. F. ......... i) 0 

('iifti li p Si',if*rt Forker, o 0 

It t . Ill owin' Cl ton. Ci-'t V'. 0 ‘i 

'( I'ii lU'dti Ilf Li:ii*-j1o In 10 0 

li'oViD \ri hili‘tt'*dn Jimxuuo'k .. to 10 O' 

■I'll.: Jtrv.C All" ‘i 10 10 O 

Ml-*, t 'ittiK- . lo o U 

1 1)1 ll.'i'. MiJir Hiith, nl 10 0 « 


lock 

III 'lit 


lJrEAD.MASTERfor fl» GR(X)E«S’ OOISRANY 3 SfiDDLB 

Xx CLAHS MOIl<K)ii.lttiiok^'y Clown*. 

RO'CICt; i» bon'by Klveu thnt ilw CJourlol 
dav of diu>v. It)/d. prouto.**! to fhii* npiMinimwit nt A Ixt AJl-M, 

HKckjiiy li»>Wiiii. witimatifd w ooBtunttuidiHe irnm Mo tntum Uu$«.i 
uiivnhur at M icUin ‘'inort nuU. h ixt-il StipOiiil A'HMl |wr anOHUw 
nil Vo 4tM.H»ii4 lUi. iH'r liny twymul ihw nnmoor. A invutmxaB Ml 

uo.tr iiiltv! I 'T u*nt ’llifn- .warp wnirm'nolnu tViMii .MmUm l)ni» nt*t. ^ ^ . . 

Tin* lltad-Mamer w»U lia appotuKtl 6Uu}«ot to tbtf protwioas .ifnRihAni* of tha Kmlowcil 
SoiiimUt'-.niniiWMriii i i. llu ii«pd Dot lio in Holy Dmvri, loi* n»V'V or hol.i nay 

lii-;i«i'iiv Jisvin:: |ni- coro of wwl* w luty oWlc tn* I'niii oyinent WhiOh In tho OpWtvu ut the 

L, lint niavn'ti -nia with Itir firoDor pcrf-rtirtiitcoorhipOuCoattil Iitfail*-Mwrrr, 

Vnrfiu^: ■chIhi'vi lus^y ubitwwcd uikmi lu llw of the 

CoMri>v. 1't‘UHiy, CiiiiiiiiMjE.c* 


Till? LAULI’.!i* .VinirtKIA CLUll^^® Jlegent 

X Alii'Itf tn tint L.\l>v 


4*r thp UUDCKun' 

- . .... . 

Street, SW/ 


Ttnnn, i (**ihtu>.'i lA'r iinuinn. 


1 . S. » (iulnoar. 


f. t/. 

TiH* DttVii of WcstnLnfcWr ;«•*) n n 

Ixnd UdibcTlty »<»<» '» 

IjOril < It'ff SiDiMO l'-*» *• “ 

The Rt. Hull. W. II. Sill P. De u 0 

Tht Hi. W.CiiWiici-TtnipIf, 

ICO 0 0 

atpj n o 

{.!) 0 


ikfl Ilf i|nrtJioiii'ii u, . 

CtmMaiU'e. aleri-h\nnri««ot l.oiliion 
TlwfltrUoo, Uiippcllftiiriioy, M P. 

Mt*. HMujU Wmovy 

The l(rv. Liu^l J . 1 iiy um* 

Ii.'-IR Hit*. JtitrL ....... 

The lloo. Hr». I.*uyd I jotliiiy . . 
A Vrientl Ilf Joolv i\iitiiii<ni «th1 



0 

Ml U 0 

ru 0 n 


« n 0 


M-M I “ 1 ' 


ON TKB HANKS Off VHB 

VM.CABI.l. A.St^ AJ.MO^T U 3 <F.<lUAl.l.KJ> lUliLDINO HSTH OB* AUOIVi 
llFri'.KN AClitiS, MTCAJ’U at Ul-RLKY. 

Wilfaln ti uiiKliralc diitunci' uf Muiaenhcwl atoilon, on the Orwl Wonloru Railway, 

Willi PoMvirAwn. 

MESSRS. DUO AD, riirrUllAltD, & XVILTSniRE, 

-kyX Mlllsii.L IiY .VIICTItLN. lit the Mart. 'J-kFiihinije Vur/J,^ 

May 90, lw7ri«Al t,)!!!* nVlnrk iiri-i-injjy. ill OTiO l.ot. tliC Vaiiiahic >filil,hUOLI) Wfisi, 
lortVnlurh Piuai u,i -LaVDY PJ.ACK." IIITHLKY, eliiialH llnlD^■dluU•ly on IIh> hank;) of Iko 
'rnmm'M. auil iinvnu; iiu iiii|iiiurrii|iU‘d fronUiirg iheri-tu 'Hie Land «WTOprtiiai atH.>nt AJj*’™*' 
Ani'Nir and lu enrhi. rd witiDii a maasUe wall. It jh Uic -die oI lliii t)ld MopiUt^jpy, anu has 


T. I'll V.l'L* « 0 

Farther t>ciDatS'>k imIH iiftlnMkritllv nttivcl (ind ai.kii'«'v!r t-ri'd )iy tho A'l* o-CJiahmau, 
Mx lUrTil'HRKtlUTi Ai.i’im.i., K L U , 11 <}ui i n Dti.. 1, \\ . rilimilii i ihe Itou Tfi imiti»is 

f}. IIKLMGUK, RlfJ.. iilWirlhimlii, ItniPil.'V. J^' •! , 11»' lt'»'i tu \ 'Niii A. lUrilY.ti'/ 

VuinnaStreut. S.Wj.i tho Lady (SuM-nnloiidiMii Mi-h JUi- UK\At k iviik u, w IIhib I Sani'lnaii, 
Wcslinliuter i Mi-sirii. 11 U<jd\ t it.iD,.\. (' I Pull Mull f uit. 

A tiRNKtlAl. MKiri’IXd of tin- .SOCU.TY f..r tk, J*l«>- 

TECTlti.N* "f .WTM XL.-i liiiMr In VH I 'Pl TH).'! uili Sir It* Id ill tin* Wi-ptnnnHti'T 
VslilOr ilolel. on Thi'iHdiiy,.liiiio i.ut 'i tint .. r.i r'CfM < ■"i.li Th * l.'ui I of sll vl ri>|{|'RV, 

S .(•'.. lu llio tSIiulr. Ifii riii'n ii**.' t‘»f-'tii.iil M • I'liu,'. J It'.- i .1 ir**. 4i* t .df i nli •*. Ui.:ht 

on. and iloii. W. t',-'w,jwi- Lnnr li -n ,1 nui'. .•‘l.ir f* td, f'.r llutliril.nil 
K.C.S.T., A- J. MuinhUu. J-Lii-. '* P-. u*'d Iod. ih. ihhwii, i.ill lalv« (ait ni the pio- 
cceiUiiiri. 

PaiHaniPiit to 
i )t\ to ( !). 


The Commltlrr of the Sradrly jinifct.iHy uiCTlt tin- Hill iinw biforo 
“Vrovrai rrncl KxiK'i-iinriiL nn .\iiinifil-i.' uni » <,p*i;:.dlv Olo*’'*' dtonti] 

Di’ulublliittf all nhi aloSiiiflcu) l•xln^llnlIll^ .JJV 1 Li*h an'l t'utiii '1 Inu cXMinitiuii vvui< jeumi* 
irtirnacil by Mr. llotloii in km* ol tl.o iLo u* tNiumu aI m, ii5»d tin dwnip it C* )*•* 

«n)liu.nily iii«l and rr apoh * lih'. In iJn rtr.l i U' '-In' •■rciiViiU'* m uni ‘ti»-H utv ^•TlVI•»l•lIla!•,\ 
svin«hlM»-i lH'MDini*li t)nit fl'.* p.tuh rAtn inn id mll.i'n I on u d**,; tn.d on s mtiln) r' 

CPtimatiea to involio i.flir or thri,’ lunr. .i; i.'.i.-h inin hi tin t'lrnirr luu* V.’f. .‘..rti. 
Audi it) tlic in.<i''i^<' 

httunn Jtielim'p ^ 

damaitinay 1. 

I louunwliirli mill'll rrimnn I'an Ip' piarid 
ttPOeisriuii, ■■ 

a oM or )ui 

• pUtlluiHfi 

, 1 . , ..r ■ r I* ■.’ n-i Pi'< (it- ,11 111 Aimid dp Im'iH* tii i< ll.iii 
Tho only Atneivdir'rnt^wj^ , ^1,,, ' -i M Uu llo'i** 'i.-hi .^uitihiIu )>!toU.d tie 

Mull... t’liLi III.I'UIH aA'likow. e .-ylrrinUy •>«'i)Mli\«'.ainl 
Mtai|/ieu W llorhr.<j,^ Wyidd ImiJmipi., wlmi .•< l ..i ili-.di’ciK tin i . riArt' fs lor tl»r 

*1. ** . . Y i**" 'M '•'tin.fluiteuk. >udi It V .n< ' u ihui to Uu if livi . • ' . t tl’.ful icivitv lo iiinn 

UJijuui and mhM/u.iuf, 

f KA v' I • A ’ ViAV KK ’ctmhL- i '' * 

t;Mti««s, l-ViOoiJa fe'trcot \\ r'dinindi j, S W, 


tvC'ip'i \diii‘P. fhf l.l'Mtli’lr Ii'l I'll' 1 'll nll'ril tbc-O •'iloii'' lj< IJ \}*“*^'loi'l'r *»»V**)iW 

Pni-hT' Wnnl-: 1'.. 'J*;') '••»**.'*iIurtMii.'r 1.1 vurM..?. 

y li« mimrkiil that .t wM' un<.r fh- i.«dy t*il‘:i . rt u .'itnij l-rLin 

lirh min'li r-'.iHiin ran Ip. niar, d I'lo; ,,^,1,1 u. ,.vft.u.d. wdU 

.or l ie niK' of li.i- i-vri Jud r.i'. . u, oviiioi lor 

Xu.v' n.Vl.n".h ■' 


inany ii.tiwri-tni.; lililoriPiil iippih ia»IDU‘‘.CoiuicBtC(l with it, t iitBi Itai^^ltUin _it le ondiUMiUy 
a irij aituati'd lor Uir t n riioii oi u ditto JlMdcD*;.. . '1 lie eurrubudutK t^iolyj'* o* •>. *“!** 
di'sirablr f'hftruoM nnd Siuntiny i« olo« at hi 
iIririi(iLiniuaniL 'I iadl.iulJltbl wui 


I he eurrobudirt* h - , 

»v Iiaiiil. The V'l'tt b iroin the Hlvcf arc of a ohavuiluu 
iictlior PU'.h a miv U U' Ini toiind in this lavourito neiaiiLouY- 


Pi}Bfiii“'iilon w.ll he ulveii oji niiuplotlon ol thn run'lnwe.. ^ . , 

TJif Land iiiuy bi- riiv'iLund Flandaiul Ihirtlculiirs and Cuuditions of Siale miur ^ hit*i 
tUe Mart, m Mi spru. P^whK, t kAuwn, & I'mlDH.w Soii. l'i>Vrt, li Sew IbTi , fc.lTiMi»i*t.W.C . , ot 

Ilf tht Aiietiiiuivi*, / liok'i Ij t?Ulet. C.ht*«|liilih', K.t . _ 


M idi .and i! a it. w a y.— tod icist auiung km kntm, 

' I"?' rii..t and TJiird Clu-a Tutiriat Tirkvti:, a\ .-iilahlc Mr Two llontliti. wlU he Iwuttri 
iVoio .Iuih' 1 t<i • h hit...‘r .)). HiO. 

Tin Pam -tdai .. uei. 'iium Taiibu ainl riosraniuus, Ivrtucd by the C'oiniiauy. 
lKil*>-, M.II W'. .t.V.MlJS Ald.PUK T, tyeinrot JffWaoG i’r. 

HOTELS. 

B ITKITITON.— niODFOUD IlOTKL.— Sea and 

I* Wr..! pifr I 'i iilral 1< < • *d‘ wC Li'Urf estaMTlllied. 

Kooini. .‘<p!u.l.*n- Cidkc-i 00)1) lor LxiiDeH and iJ*-**‘ •’** "• ^ r f^rvice in tljC fhAol. 

^ . I • t). HU KARUS, 

JiFli*A('OMJ;i') .'d)ri'!L. — Mnu.'iii,'.': )iir hjkI Ix^jiulilul eooupiy. 

I . . ^ I. M’l > ■* ‘‘t i " Diru i hoiii' . i.\pdb:Dt t 111 .in.' ; 'iiiu moinp. Ta)ih-'-‘Vliolc dadj . 
I5..11 h. M.\A'.m),U, lliraromlu .S. uJi Iru-n 


1 


TI YDUUl'ATliy. — SDDDROOK I'AliK, DiohmouJ Hill. 

I -l- Ilf. .i-ff Ul. bll.VAIIIl I.ANll.M.A.. M.t). K'liu r.u InvalM .intlll' -mio- 
iiuirini':f...t iii.'l I >ii4)i’< . 'I urbipiillailiBoii Ini* (,'viiiih'i-. Pumiu i*niii.)K>i lu Kii'linioiuiPuik. 

hlO.\ r i\: IIM., ill Straipl, uuil IM linydl I'Acliaugc, Loiidoii, 

M iioifniiifi ... ol t IIIIONOML J'LllS. W 1 i ll Ps. t IJ u'KS. ac. tCaluI.j(;iu.s 
iii.''t>llti Miiii^l}.!! I* If. till' Pruii'e ot V\ ail"’, ami I Dll i.ii So\i n iiin^, 

M.i' I lA of llir I, II lit WiaLU'Uihttr ClOtk, atnl id the NtW btiiudiuit C'iULk Of Ulu Uoj al 
' I <!in lui irv ij’i rnw. 11 h . 

F.s'i.xuLiMnr:r> MoitE 'Iiian onp: iiLsnui»:i) ri:Aiis. 

f)AXJKJi DJ'iSliOfy &, .SONS (l{»i« Di.'sitoj^j S:. WnidiiLv-iO, 

\V .All'll and CJ.nc'K WAKRIW, l.a\e u umkI I'rlcitiou id Waichcu amt t nf 
2 tin'll’ in\ It iinuiui.u'tu v .Aiul ul’.o nt it.i’ Inn ii;u W oi k,.’,i lAia^'s liu) i*amii;v,k'ailiii;i <ioai 
Hill J,lou ''tir. I, lli«l(n>:ii lu Ilt’dfoi’d J{n*. 


TXDTA riVlft^SlOllVK’.K.-'nD folluwiij- i.rp tlip 

X • rUl, f'.ARi^tlVATE.S at tUCTWent Iha'ii C ■» uS’ililinn lor tio. Oivd >*i’rvioc of In'liu. - 


N.i.'iT< . 


Tofal of .Maik 

I.IMh 

. l.hVt 


I,7U 

I r.'i.) 

Lm.2 

Ciiir-s 

I iWI 


‘No. la order nl fi^‘rit. 

•*1 r.awTpneo, Kdwunl 

2 IlakiT, Ldvrar'l Si'Tijinn .. 

*:t i oHmi. Kdwni.l lVw..J(U M . 

NliHke-ijicar, Atcu’jiuler M \V 

'*S AIAii|iIii npiii, 1)111(1', Ol •litiiirs . 

h 1 oltirin, Arthur iiei'SKit , ...., 

*7 Mou n-'i . ( haik'H ILrlii it . , 

"U I'lKuinrd, luiT,.’^ .kdair 

■•D Ilrnilh'l , ifi'i tn- I . « 

•ID f a.nfh'l, Hdivurd J.oiiin t,).;..! 

^11 Jiuiij'iliiiii'f.lrniit^ VV'illiu.K i > Lf'lt 

1? AtkinnoTi, J .11111 Niithaiiii 1 ( 

!S Kmx. I.m'B’f V\ hlln I)/:. 

14 Orij, Pi'll'/ Lcf) 

Pi Irw in, yt./itfi; K'llii'ii. 1.4-w 

•Id AVilliam*. (ifiinrc .MftWilPltj .. . l,*P' 

’'•li rrniiry, \V. II Loi'kiiiaDui I.D'*. 

le S,iukrv, H.'iiry L5'i2 

ill rd^Dor'... tdiiirl. a IVu r LO'.''- , 

90 Raln.i'C. Liiulwtoil!. McMtsIlnr 

Nt'tliefBol*', Willioin .. 1..H..H 

yj Draw, Wilhrin V\ ilrioi4 l.yir, 

Vd Ifrdi, VMliain TIioifMB . . , I 'w*', l 
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TI1U5 BEVQLUTXON AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


T he surprising: revolution which has been accomplished 
at Constantinoplo appears to have resulted from a de- 
Hbcrato conspiracy or combination rather than from a 
spontaneous popular movement. The Ministers who were 
shortly before placjod in power on the demand of the Softas 
bad probably instigated the original movoinent for . the 
purpose of obtabnng official facilities for the attahi- 
ment of their further objects. Mtohat Pasha, wjiose 
np])Qintraent as Vizier was demanded by the Stjftas, w(is 
ooutont in tho first instance to take a scat in thi^ Cabinet 
without tho control of a spcoial department. Tho uew 
SUMKH \ih Islam w^ also privy to the plot, and probably 
his co-opci’ation was indispensable for the satiKPactiou of 
the people. The Ministers sconi. to have required from tho 
tSuLTAN a contribution from his private funds to the urgent 
wants of the Treasury. On his rcfaHa], which had pro- 
bably boon anticipated, tho Sheikh ul Islam announced to 
him hia deposition ; and as tho consent of tho troops'' oh 
tho spot had already been secured, resistance would have 
beennselcsH. The dethronement of an Ottoman Sultan by an ' 
informal but unauimoas vote w'us pcrliaps to his subjocts a 
Jc?ss revolutionary proceeding tliaft it might have appeared 
in Western countries. There has always been a vugue 
belief that tho Commanefer of tho Faithful was in some uii- 
dotypmiped souse responsible to the people for the exercise 
of bi^ ttim|M}raVaiid spiritual functions. Like a delinquent 
occloisi&stio' in former times, Abdul Aziz wtis forced to 
^^jrcfiilfn his pontificate Wfore bo was deprived of his sove- 
power. It may be authoivs of the 

clnirnge are so far within tlie indiienco of civilization as 
to spai-e and protect tho unfortunate victim of his own 
vices and of the disasters of his country. 'J1ie project of 
limiting the power of bis fmcccssor is a boldt^r innovation 
than the dethronement itself. A fixed Civil List is to 
be sjuhatit^d for uucontrolle<l disposal of the public 
funds, onS* it is proposed that a permanent Council 
of Notables shall share in the administration of public 
all airs. Tho demand that the Seraglio shair bo sup* 

pressed j)erhaps refers rallicr to the private advisers of 
the SuLTAi? than to his domestic arrangeriiorifs. Nothing 
is known of the chnfactGrx)f Muead V., who may be pji'e- 
‘ • AQuied to possess the ordinary qtialities and defects of an 
6.teihan prin^ce. The cirenmstancos of Lis accession may 
po^ps ioiye as a warning rigaiPBt the ibllioii which have 
proved fatal to liis predecessor. Aziz 'was ^Supposed 

io have a comparatively manly and v^roas character when 
ho Buocceded his’ brother fifteen years ago. Hi has since 
that taken some interest in tlie organization of the 
uriuy, at|d move especially in the material increase of the 
- bpt the oombinatioh of avarice with gro.«?s personal 

extravagance deprived him of all title to re.speet. Even 
his ironclad u^ips were eonstrtieted as ex^x^nsiro play- 
fihhags, and the army has flbt fotely proved its efficiency. 
Hb wa^ ziot sufficiently a statosinaii to understand tho nc- 
of. concUiatitig the Christian population, and he 
. lively promoted the financial rain of the Knipire. Since 
thc.dof^tb of AALiaud of RkschidUio Sultan has constantly 
^apged his Ministers, and of lute bo ha.s excited the bitter 
i^ndignaj^n qJ his. subjects. .bp habitual deference ttm 
. cauusd'a^f his natural epcinj. The subi^issipn to Russian 
iiiilu'^hc |9 w'Kich chie^ provoked tho indignation of his 
i, subjccU' ;|ras not without apology. As lately as in 1S70 
.the SchTiJf or hia Min&ters offered to resist the abrogation 
of of Pi^, oil oKpjiditioiiof receiving the insured 

support Hi Englanid. , But, iIq excuse can be dovisM foi the 
oiipidi% .ftnd prodigality [.wlliich have tended largely to 


acenlorato tho fuih of Turkey. " No deposed ruler will hiive 
excited loss regret or compassion at home or abroad. 

The tendency, of tho revolution will only be asBsrtained 
by oxpofienco ; but it seems to indicate tho exiateims of a 
public spirit for which tho bettor clavsses ofiho^l'urks havo 
not hitherto rocoivotl credit. There is rcason.^to believe 
that tho promoters of tho movement are not uofrieAdly to 
tho Christians, tliough they aro resolved to suppress tho 
iusiiraection in the provinces. If ik is true that the late 
Sultan had accniuulatod lat^ge hoards of money, the im* 
modiato dillicultics of tlio ^(iovernmont will be sensibly 
alleviated. A pei-manent Asseihhjy of*-" Notables seems to 
be au impossible institution. Tho authority of the SuLTAK 
is in its nature absolute*, although it may sometimea bo 
administeriui in his narno by vigorous Ministers, and 
Notables would bo another name for Pashtut cofitending 
with one another for ppw*or and place. Probably the 
leaders of tho reforming party will contrive for the 
present to exercise the functions of government^ As tho 
French Foreign jMiui>stcr has already suggested, de- 
position of tho Sul I AS may per hapa. facilitate judioioun 
concessions ; buL until the opinions and the temper of tho 
Softas and of tnelr instigators are belter ouderstood, no 
confident judgment can bo formed of Um consequences of 
the revolution. Jtellgious cnihusiasnz and national self- 
respect aro motives which may easily degenemte into 
faiiaticisin and political obstinacy. One great advantagd 
will consist in tho check wliich will probably, for a time^ 
bo offered to corruption. The^ success of tho cons^mucy 
explains and ju.stiiie.s the arming of tliu populntipn which 
lately caused alarm to foreigners. It wull bo well if tbo 
Victorious parly is .satisfied with its triumph, lor it ia 
ahvays dangerous that amultitado should loaru the aoorot 
of its strength. Tho garrison of the capital appears to 
have taken an active part in tlie deposition of the Sui«tan, 
and the feeling of the army in the provinces will almost cer- 
tainly bo fai'ourablo to a change of rulers.. The suddoii 
rise in Turkish aud Egyptian Stocks oh soon Us the dowii 
was known on. Tucbtuiy lust curiously illustrates the 
sanguine and luviy ehari4<:;fcvr-*^f specula tbit's;' 'Pho 
of Turkey aro not yot sensibly diuiiuished. 

Tho events at Coiibtuu tm<)pl<^ have, as an incidental leSnU,, 
furuibLcd a temporary solution of diplomatic umbaj||flis£^ 
menu. The five Powers who hud hastily pledged utelb- 
selves to a Nolo devised in the exclusive Interest of one of 
their numbet* have determined to delay the commnnicatioip 
which would have been ni'ado to the late SuLl>N. Austrii ' 
and Prance, and perhaps italy„ Will npt regi*et .tho 
occurrence of a ])lausib]u pretext for withdi'awiug from 
enr'. an tenable po.sition. Tho secret of Gormim policy haa 
beep Oarefully kept, hut for tjio present it probaniy consisia 
chicly in the iiip.ijweiiancc of an ostcUs iUlt; concert between 
Austria and liuK.sia*' Tho party now in power at Con-. 
atastinople is hclioved io be unfriendly to Ktissia^but 
Prince OonicHAKom’ may probably nob be unwiliihig to 
wait until the intcutioxis .of MiinuT and his cdlleugOOs 
are fully undcr^i^ood. Mr. Disualli’s admlssioa that 
there is still git at cause for anxiety is cejctcjimly ;aoh 
exaggerated. No change of persons' can 
remove, tho causes which thripatoa thf3 Turkish* Em]^to 
with rain. A homogeneous natian inay possibly' b® 
generated by indigimtioB against prnviuua but. 

Turkish on^hiisatifem for reform would tone! to ' 

plication of pi'inciplcs which aro inap( bcaW 
circumstauces. No st^esmau can 
tiuciion between the hosrilc races /f 
. two religiods orceds» The un^i' of %*:» 

was caused, Hot only" his yiciM, but bjr big iia« 
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abillfyor UTiwilJiiiijriosj^ to t mploy vic^orouw inciiHuns in tlxo 
diRtiabod provinces. Ono of tlio Minibters wlio took an 
active jmt in tlic depnisiuon lias iVura llic lirst been uu 
ftd vocal o for iiuiiioiUalo war with Sorvia ami IMontencj'ro. 
It Jiiay bo found necessaj-y (o witi.sfy popular opinion by a 
display of enor^^y wlueli will probably furnish Kussla with 
addiiionul pretexts lor interteTcncc. The rmriour that 
(jcuoral f(iNj\TiEFi’ had lioen reculled has thus ilir not been 
coidimod. Thorn is no doubt that one of tlio niiforiunatc 
Sultan’s chief oUluces was his .su[>poscd doferenee to the 
Counsels of the liussiun Anibiist>iidor ; but .‘similar iniliu 
eTicc.s may perhajis be broui^dit to bear on the present 
(loverniricnt. 

It would ho too Timeb to hope that V. should 

piiivo hiiuBeir a vi^m'OUH and beiieticent soveri-iu:n. Ills 
nnele and predoee^-'^or \v.i:» a sellinh voluptuary and ppeuid- 
thrift, hut he w^as not a t'^rant. 'I'he grand lather of the 
present Si'i/ian miglit have rivalled the fame of Pi/rri: niv. 
Gueat if the task w bich he midortook had betoi possible. 
Ho crushed tlici mnlinuns sal nips who from time to time 
liad long alVeeted a je.o' iiieial independt'Liee ; be destroyed 
in a pitiless )uas^iiere tlu' darigerous organiz!i.tii»u of the 
Janissaries ; and lie inirodueed aniong his siibjecLs^ with 
doubtful roMills, K.nn'p.'uo eostuiue.s and liahits. fliw 
eld(T sou aiid imnii di lU* t iiecessur was eompai-al ivt‘ly 
gruitlo in tli'^[»o-ii am, and he ottbred no ar*tive 
rosirttanee to the promni'_^':ilio7i of deert'es of religions 
equality iitwh'r the dieie.tj.e.i of tho JCunqiHan l\;)\vt*r«. 
Ajuutl A/.iz might peril. i]»s have ])rosecuted schemes of 
iTn[irovciiu*nt if ibere had been a more hopei’nl prospect of 
sueeoss. It seems lin[M;.s.ihle to interrupt the d<‘eay of the 
Ihnpire ; yet the nan wlndi nnpiMids cannot- be precipitated 
except at the eo.sl oi a vlesjuTate st niggle between the 
Aliihomctai'is and the u r.{. of tln^ population in l^uropeulL 
Turkey. Ali.uAt* V'.ptub ili]\ tiiolconly a piissivt' sliaiv in the 
recent changes lli^ adv i-.i / liave a.sauaiod to ihems*‘lv(;s 
the responsibility of amending a condition of .‘dfalrs which 
.seems to foreigner ho[ie!r.-. According to soine an'ocnints, 
they have alii.ad\ ib-ei.ir. d i<o llie tive Powers that they 
deelino the two monlle.' ai rui:-jtlce, and that- t‘ depreeaU* 
iho presentation of the iM iiin N^t)to bocaiise it j.^ impo.s.sihie 
for iheTii to eiunplv will, ii teruivS. If they listen to 
/English counsels, the/ will not promote the de.signs of t heir 
enemies by ubbtjn.il^* n.siM.ince. 


EXGLAM) AM) 'dlK JlKlJLLV COM' Xtdk 

ri^IlE .strange .sluUnienl. lliat iii.snranoe.s at ru.oYif.s wa-rii 
J- ni6do .a tew ago to cover war lisk.s in the 

Meditorriira-an i>as nor ciianged the general <'pinion that 
the refund of the Ihr-J'sh Govermnent to aeee]it. the 
Berlin Ilesolulions was prudent as well as bold. I'ho 
rumours ol’ active pr‘ p.uatioii in arsenals and d«>ekyards 
can scarct'ly ia* foiindcil on serious appreliension.s of war; 
])ut the pou'iful 11 L't whieli Is now :i>>sttiihJc*d in 
Turkish waters may pi’inJiiee a salutary impression 
that tbo Eiiglisli tio\irninent i.s iu earnest. Beforo 
iho Palace rcvolniion at (.'onstantiiioplu Jjonl Dei'HY in- 
formed ilie three Govi rinneiils wdiich W'ei'e represented 
at Berlin that Engiand v\i'il nut concur in a policy which 
can only 1 iji\C 5 bi'cn adopted by Ansti’ia under urgent 
pressure. Tho. allied (lusernments, iiiteutionally or other- 
wise, oiler tlic insurgents a reward I'or prolonging their 
resistance. Jt is ubhurd lo found iieueiplaintagajii.st 'J’urkey 
on the inability ol tlie Poi'Uj lo inlroduco elVoeinal relorms 
until the pruviucc.sare at l(‘a.sL teinjiorarily pucitied. It may 
bo assumed that tbo tirmistn e wliicb i.s recuirnnen<lcd to the 
bcUigeroiits is not iutended to operate for the benelit of 
Turkey. No guarantee is olfcred for the withdrawal of yerviu 
tind Montenegro fi’om their hostile proceedings. riiorc 
can Iw no doubt that both iVincip.aiitios would obey an 
intimation from liuHSui that they will no longer bo [U'o- 
tected from retaliation, Tho English Government i.s not 
disposed to repeat tho .sacrifices which were made twenty 
years ago for tho protection of Turkey against jmprovokod 
aggression, ytill loss would the :;oaatry approve of aid 
to tho Porte against its revolted subjects; but it is too 
much to expect tliat the ancient policy of duscounteuaucing 
tho dismembcrinont of Ihirkey should be abandonoil in 
dofcronce to Powers whiel\ luivo formed among ihommdvcs 
a temporary aud precarious union. Tho language, ad- 
dressed by Go’ iit Axt)h*..sc^ t o tho Austrian and Hungarian 
dclegalo») plaiuly iudu ates the jealousy with which Auutria 
regards tho agiiatlou prometed by I^jssia. Withm a fnv 
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iliivs- tlio Servian Government has adoplod meoHarcs which 
.seem ulm«).st to innount to a declanitioii of war. Tho 
arnuimehts which wero prepared with tho aid of llussian 
otliecr.s have somctiriios bc.enioil to bo directed as much 
against Austria us against Turkey, As long as nono of 
tile great Powers Uiko pi«rt iu the .struggle, it wdll Ihj- 
<-i)irio llie Kiiiglisli (luvcrniiient to maiutuiu a watchful 
iieutnility. 

The ready aillicsion of Er-ance and Itjiljpto tlu^ suecosbivo 
rt‘solutioii.s of Ilussia, Austria, and Germany, is easily ex- 
jdsiined ; aud it probably means little. Italy is a new, 
tliuiigh not uiiwc'lcoine, member of tbo .singular League or 
Committee of Great Power.s wliicli has for .sixty yours 
assumed tbo right of regulating tho affairs of Europe. The 
most ohviou.s modo of hccuring an uncertain position, iimi 
of laying tin? foandation of futuro iiilliieneo, is to deter 
with prudent courtc.sy to the prevailing opinion. As Jong 
as the threo gx’eat military Empires are reully or ostensibly 
uniteil iu their ])oIiey, the Italian Government could do 
nulhing lo counteract their designs. Tho choice which it 
riiav hereafter bo necessary to make bctW'eon a Jlussiau 
anti jin Au.striau alliuiico need not bo premiiturely autici- 
pated. It is probablo that ]>opnlar feeling iu favour of tho 
('Iinstian popolatioii of Turkey may also affect tho policy 
of I he Itahfin Guvorumeiit. The pjussiouato nntipatby 
<‘r to the infidel Turk is probably shaved 

l)y the mass of his countiyineii, .ns it is unco mscioii sly 
iulierited from tho time when tho Alahometan jiowcr 
was forniiLlablo lo (/hrisleudoin, and especially to the 
Catholic C^hurcb. Tho luisty acquieseeiiee ol Franco 
in tlie Amiuassy Mole, and afterwards in tin? Berlin Reao- 
hiiions, prubably ex[>resst‘d only a fixed determination to 
abstain Inr the present from all external action. No 
KriTicIi Government will permanently relinquish its ckiim 
(u iiuiejiemleiit influeneo in the eonrso ot events iu Die 
It IS suspected tliat the hrench Cabinet bas nli’cady 
ngretud the precipitaney whieli reiulered it impossible to 
concert a common [loliey with Jhigland. While all partjoK 
in Im a nee approve of an uiieiiti rprising ami pacific poluiy, 
pnblie. o[»inK>n would de]Ji’eejiUi any appeaianco of siih- 
.s' !. vien<*y to German diet ul ion. Tho jiaramouut objci*! of 
averling or postponing the outbreak of a Luropenn war ih> 
not jndicic>n.sly pur.sued by the adoption of a vaguo project 
whieb must almost certainly loatl to armed intcrveution in 
Turkey. If it is a principal aim of French policy to dis- 
soho tho union of the three EMiiituuis, eager accept- 
ance of tluir joint deeroes seeia.s at first sight ano- 
malous aiul iiiconsistoui. If it- is true iiiat ihe Krencli 
Govern uiimt has .sugge.slcil the convcication of a Con- 
fenmee or Congress on the Turkish (piestion, the 
projio.sal may cause some emliamissmenl. With every 
ilesjie to encourage overtures fending to a cemiiion under- 
slaiuling, the English Government coul‘1 scarcely con.sent 
to sut>ject a tieiinitc policy lo the deeisi#! of foreign 
J’owcns. A Congress sometimes furntslies a convenient 
iiji.:thod of regi.st(-rijjg a foregone dctenuinatiou, but it can 
searci ly be convert ed into a deliberative Council. An in- 
dcpi •ndent »Sluto can seldom pledge itself to acqtxioscti^ in 
the ileereus of a majority ; and in tho present iusiauci^, 
though no Congress has been as.scrnblcd, England dolibe- 
ruti ly btaiuKs alone. Thirteou or fouxhieii year.s ago Lord 
Hussti.ii caused great oireiieo to Nafolkon 111. by an m'gu- 
nitmtativo Eole iu which ho demoristr.ated the inutility 
of a Congress. It would have been better courteously to 
decline the EMT'Kaou’s proposal, without provnig that it 
wius uTiircasonable and absurd ; but the rea.sons which were 
unneci .Msarily urgtd in defence of tho refusal to join the 
Congi t\sri ;iri7 jip]>lieablo to nearly all cxjjcrimcnts of tho 
knul. Soon after w^ards Lord Kusi^KLL liiiuself strovo 
in Miiii to terminate the DauiKli Avar by a Conference 
which was held in London.. Brussia, then allied with 
Austria, had re.sulved to detach llolsteiu and Schle.swig 
from ihu Banish monarchy, and there was little use iu 
discu.ssing other methods of soitlmg the quarrel with 
Germauy. At tho last European Conferoneo, which >vas 
held in Brussels, the English ropresontativo was not 
lurnished witli tho powers of a plenipotoutiaiy, and Lord 
Djsuoy positively refused to send a delegate to the adjourned 
Gonlerenco which was expected to meet at St. .Petersburg, 
The first condition of international discussion is that all tho 
members of n Contbrcnco should be at liberty to form anj?w 
CO' ibi nation among themselves which may from time 
time lie thought expedient. On tho Eastern question 
liussia, Austria, and Prussia have repeatedly anuoonoed 
their adopt-iou of a common policy \ and they have hitlicrto 
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only commanicatod to tVie otlior Powers resolutions wbicli 
had been already forinud in concert. It i» possible that the 
French Oovemment may remove by confidential com* 
mnuioations the objections to a Congress wbicli will oer- 
toinly be niLsed on tho part of England. Perbaps the 
nroposal is mainly dosigntiii to remove the impression which 
-lad been produced by tho hearty assent of Piuuoo to tho 
Resolntious of lic^lin. 

4 t the dinner of tho Cily Liberal Club Lord GiiA^JvrTiLE 
^id that tho course adoptcid by the Govenimept will 
deserve approval or censure us it may be f<»aud hereafter 
to be a part of a dofiuito policy or merely a negative j 
measure. If tho issue is atu!uralely mised, Llie rejection of 
the Berlin lb •solutions will scarcely bo justified by the 
application of Lord GuanvUiLk’s t est. The Kuglish Govern- 
ment has a.s.suredly not itisof^vered any miraculous coji- 
trivauco for the regent! ration of 'rmkey. It has 
already as.seijlod to the project of rflorm which is 
contained in tho Ani>i;assv Note; and whatever party 
may bo in power, ICngJand in tho future, as in the 
paet, v?iJl always urge the ado pi ion of equal laws and 
of honest admin is traiiuii. Tlie Indrpondeut po.sition which 
Las now been assumed ;i mounts to a roassertiou of tho 
establislicd princii)k'3 of I^Jnglish policy in tho East. The 
Government will not Ini an accomplice, and will perhaps 
not bo a passive spectator, wdiilo foreign intrigues render 
the re-o»lablishment of ^ji'ace impossible. It was not W'orth 
while to affect belief in the cordi.ility of an alliance which 
may perhaps not long survive the <Iccluriition of the inten- 
tions of England. 'J’ho Uii.ssian journals already begin to 
denounce us a liypocritioal absurdity the pretence of a 
Lartiionious niidorsiauding between iiusHia and Austria. 
It is well understood that the Austrian Government will 
not allow' Herzegovina to iKMJomc indopendent, although 
guarantees may yjerhaps he given to tlio insurgents if they 
are willing to lay dowji ibuir anus. If England had* 
aofxuicscod iu tho decision of Berlin, the pretence of 
union might probably have been maintained for 
nonie weeks longer. It • might then liav'o become 
necessary for tho English Government to make a stand 
against a now inl’raction of the 'I'rcaty of 1S56. Tho 
l)oworful fleet which is as-soniblod in Bosika Bay will not | 
now bo called upon to resist an utt-empt to violate the I 
neutrality of the llardanolles. A comprehensive Hchemo 
for i*ocoii<nling the Govornmont of the Sultan with 
the doctrines of civil i/al ion w'oiild have boon mo 1*0 ambu 
tious, and, if it had boon pra<;t,i< able, it would have been 
more beneficLal. Jf the now Si'LTan should unexpectedly 
show a dittjiositioii to favour an enlightened policy, 
Lo will receive every cnconnigoment. Jn tho mcantimo 
tho English Government must bo coni cut with llio more j 
modest onierpriso of disco unlcnaucing w’ur and rovolution. 1 


TID^ MlNTSTllY AXD THE OBBOSITJOy. 

A new Llboral Club has been founded in tho City with 
tho certainty of providing an eligible place for 
luncheons, and the possibility of cheeking tho Hiipix*macy 
of Conseiwative orgaiii/iatiou. Lord Guanvillk and Jjord 
HAftTiNOTON attended tlio ceremony of laying the lir.st 
atone, and said all that two polite jieera of moderaU) views 
could say to cxyilain tho existence of . tho party they lead 
and to encourage their supporters. One of the speakers 
on the occasion remarked that, in jn’c])ariug for tlio erection 
of tho new building, it luul been fuimd necessary to go 
down forty feet before a stone could be laid, and that >10 
thought this an apt symbol of tho Liberal party. Ho was 
not very wrong in his view of tho matter. It seems a 
particularly apt symbol of tlio party to which ho belongs. 
The Liberals havo lately buen not utiliko pco}i1o wiio 
carefully put a hoarding round their prenuses and tlion 
sink gradually underground. They are, no doubt, pre- 
paring to do great things in tho future, but at present they 
may & said to bo at least tw».*iity leet olf being able to 
begin to make any show. To keep quiet and organize is 
at once their safest, their cusic'st, and their only policy. 
For the Liberals in their pwsont condition no licttcr 
leaders could possibly be foudii than Lord Gkaxvili.b and 
.JiGiTd HAmwciroN. Lord Granville frankly owns that he 
'^nds it delightful to bo out of office^ and Lord HART*^Na .0N 
fbeSm more and more secure without having oven tlv^ Lem- 
Uanceofaprommmo. It would not do for him, 'mho 
intimated, to he even present when Mr. Trevetyan*s 
notion was discussed^ It happened by a more chance that 


the discussion took place on iho evo of the Derby. But 
Lord HAttTiN(5T0N lioa tho graver oxciiso to offer for his in- 
tended absence that scarcely anything would have disoon* 
corbid him more certainly than tho motion being carried* 
So long a.s the county franchise is merely a theme of desultory 
oonverhatiou, there can be no harm iu Lilao’al.s talking of 
it in an enihusiautic f.ishjou. Bui nothing would •s{>oii the 
electioneering t»<*.tics over which Loi\l llAitriNOiON is now 
called to pvi*Kidc more tbuu a Bill for extend ing the fran- 
chise and redistributing scats, adroitly froiuiedby the Con- 
aervafcivL\s. it is from a mcro party point of view much 
better to go on digging gently at tlio foundation, opening 
("lubs, and mildly rep roai ‘long tho Ministry. Liberals, 
like tho r<!At of Englishmen, are for (bo moment in 
a state of political comfort. IP in homo matters 
the Miui.stry docs not, as the Li bends say, do any ono 
much goiKl, it is equally true titat ic d<K.\s not do 
any one uuieli harm ; and, as to i'oicign iiiVairs, Lord 
Gkanmllic has tlio perfect conlidcnco iu Lord, Derby 
which ijord J.)ki:my would extend to him if the Liberals 
were in tjtiicc. Jjord Guanvili.k was not oven quite sure 
whether it was pn.)por fur him toas&ist in a Liberal organi- 
zation for election purposes ; but ha hud dist.-ovorod that 
the Duke of Uk umund liad dono quite as much in this way 
as ho WAS asked to do, and so ho felt e.tsy, and knew that 
he was doing right. Wliut a Consorviitivo Duke did must 
satisfy tho highest slandanl about wJiich he heed trouble 
himself ; and so Jio felt fully at liberty to secure decent 
ItiuclieonR for docent Liberals, to paiut tho sweets of 
repose, and to assent beforehand to tho proposition tliat a 
leader in so peculiar a position ii.s Lord Hartington would 
do well nob to show himself while tho couuty franchise was 
being discussed, 

CriUci.sm, bland but not iruiflective criticism, is, as these 
unaspiring but scnsiblo loaders appropriately suggested* 
tho true i iinction of an Opposition which has no iinmediato 
hopes of nllico. And as critic.s tho loiidcrs of the Opposi- 
tion have lately boon by no meaus uusucemsfuL It is not 
jicrUaps fair to say that they Rteadiiy, by their mere pro- 
sonco, imbuo the Ministry with a Liberal spirit \ for from 
the outset the Ministry 1 ms been a Liberal Ministry, and, ati 
Lord Hartington owned, it is willing to go in some direc- 
tions of Liberalism further timn tho unfailing Consorvativo 
majority at heart approves. But at any rale (iie Liberal 
lenders aro always at hand to remind tho Ministry that 
they would lose ground at once if they Iciiut iowuixis 
reaction. On .several ocensions, too, llio cnticism of 
tho^ Opposii ion has borne striking uud evident fruit. 
Lord Gkanyilli: and Lord Hakj lngton were far too prudent 
to revive tho Aviiarisorao and jiaiuiul subject of tho 
Inipcriul title ; but they could not forgot, and tlio 
caters of futuro lunclicous could not forget, that 
tho criticism of the Oppa-iitiou was iu thi.s iustanco 
cxccediugly efi'ective, and made the iliuistry promise 
to be wia(! iu npite of themselves. TIjo most curious 
ellbct, pi!i'haps, of the Ivoyal Titles Act is that io has mado 
for a inoinenL Mr. Lows, of .all men in tho world, a popular 
hero, uud for the liiat, and probably for the last, time in Lis 
life ho has scon his carriage attended by an admiring crowd. 
An oppo.sitiou that ended iu making people desirous of 
getting as nearly as possiblo under the wheels of Mr. 
Lowk’s cai'riage is an opposition which even the sturucst 
(Jonsirviitive iniist own to havo been ulfoetive. In the 
same! way tin' inbcral oxiposition succeeded iu entirely 
allcriiig Mr. DisiiAKLi's views as to iuUfrforeuec in Egypt. 
Lord IIaktington remarked, as ho was iiiirJy entitled to do, 
on th(! contrast between tho grandeur of Mr. Cave’s mif.- 
sioii as it was origiiiully conocivetl anil iLe tame result in 
which it. ondod. No doubt thero w.'is such a contrast ; 
but bcibro tho Ministry had biken any decisive sU'p 
it learnt to bo wi.se. ’fo own this does not do the Ministry 
inucli harm. The J)uko of Rioumond might irumtion it at 
lunch to those who.so repasts ho organizes, and no ono 
would think (ho woi'se of him. The Gabiuel were nearly 
making a nu.stako, or rather they put theinsoh ea iu a posi- 
tion in which it was reasomiblo to suppose they were con- 
tomxdating someth in g that would be a ?nLstako, But they 
did not make it , and if it is creditable to the Gp{josi(ion to 
have shown tho ConKcrvatives tlu'ir danger, it is also 
creditable to the Coiiscrvati\'e8 to have . oided this danger 
when it was pointed out to them. This is ono Atlic most 
dittheartening features of the times to the otganizurs of 
Libond luncheons. The Ministry arc not nbovc being taught. 
When, they sec that \ thing ir. fair^ tboy agree to it. Wlion 
they see that they have made a mistake, they say so aud more 
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ill fiomc? oflicr diroction. Loitl Guasvuj.k, for exi^iuple, was 
eIo»iuont on tho improvomeiits which tho energy of some 
young Liberal poors liad imparted to ilio Oxford Ujiivorsity 
llill ; but he forgot to odd tiiat Lord ^ALLSituat was as 
rt-rtdy to have his Bill improved as auy of Ins opponents 
could be to improve it. There never perhaps was a 
Mioistry with bo large a majority and at tho same time 
with so little obstinacy. 

Lord Hartinciton commented on tlio panriiy of measures 
with which the novenimeut is trying to iinirk the Session. 
It is quite true that the Goveninicnt hius not many 
measares which it wishes to carry, that tlioso which it 
docs wish to cany are for tho most part uniinporlunt, 
and that these unimportant measures are being pushed 
along very slowly. Jt would, perhaps, be ini possible for a 
Parliament to do less between Poster and Wliit.suntido 
than has boon done this Session. ^lost people would had 
it difficult to eay whether the Ciovcniment has any measures, 
and, if bo, what has become of them. Some day 
possibly the Government may try ihs biiiul yi a n*ally 
difficult measure; and every now and tln ii a vague idea 
Bccms to come over the mimU of tlie more aspiring 
moinbors of the Cabinet that they w’ould like to distinguish 
themselves in this way. 'i'hey dream of settling tho 
problems of local taxation, and even ol* paring away the 
anoiiittlios of banking, ilut for tho pz(‘.sent they arc 
Content with doing Utile, and doing that Jilt In safely. They 
are not pushed on by uny one to di' more, and if they 
attempt more it will bo ratlier Jrom a regard for llieir own 
fame and from public spirit than through any external 
iniluence.s. The minds of men arc not in the temper to 
face largo pixiblems. This state of qiiictude is pai*tly duo 
to political tranquillity, and it is also partly due to the 
pecuniary anxieties which are now telling on so many 
linnn\M. When distress touches tin* lower cUi.'iSCs, there 
is often ail circrvescence of politiv*;il agitation; but 
when, a.s now, tho distreK.y chictly toucln s a higher 
politics attract a small share of atteutioii; 
and it scorns simpler to laugh over tlio dcelr ration of an 
Irish member that, if Ireland hud its own M-.iy, Irishmen 
would go not omic. only, but twd<‘u a year to the IJcrby, 
than to rack a iveJiry mind with problems of bank issues 
or the incidence of rates. Tho count it is not rtuilly at all 
discontented with the Ministry for giving it little to think 
of, and it certainly do**s not wish any other Alinistry to bo 
in office. But tins does not prevent it being wise for the 
Jiiherals and advantageous for tlie nation that tho Liberal 
leailers should use this time of lassitude for digging down 
ns deeply ns they can, and for nursing tlu'ir [larty into 
ri'adiness for office. That ability ami emineiieo Khould be 
fairly distributed, and that there .slioiild bo a succession of 
men of diflerent parties ready and lit to sorvo the 
yuEBN, is a clear gain to every h«idy. Jt is with 

groat satisfendion that impartial judges observe the con- 
tinual advance of Lord IlAiiriNrj'ioN, mK (udy in [lolitical 
knowledge and prudence, but in maste ry of language and 
eommand of men. Ht) has more than jiisliticd the choice 
of those who selected him as tlieir leadtT. Ho began by 
being merely the son of a Duke, and ho has gone on 
to ho in a fair way to the front rank of thoso who secure 
tho respect of Parliament and tho country. 


MR. TRKVRLYAWS MOTION. 

^ flHE debate on Mr. Treveita^^’s Itt^solulions was con- 
X fined with nnnsual closeness to the real is.sue boforo 
tho House. Mr. Tuhveiyan himsclt] Mr. Fawcejt, Sir C, 
TJrih% Mr. Burt, and Mi\ Ihnoirr cxlmustvil among them 
the reasons which conviiico a largo section of politicians 
that tho extension of household sutfrage to the counties is 
just and expedient. Air. Disrakjj may bo considered to 
have spoken, not only for Ids party, but on behalf of Lord 
llAinixeTON, Air. Goschen, and the other loaders of tho 
inoilcrate Liberal party. His own personal opinion per- 
hops incUnus to a large popular franchise ; but ho shrinks 
from the wide changes w'hieh must necessarily result from 
an oipialization of tho sufliage. Mr, Lowe alone took 
higher ground when he declared, in ct>nsiatency with tho 

ontortaiaed, that tho lest 
to produce the best 


jority of his own party should diacuas principles more son* 
ously than if ho were merely expressing a popular opinion. 
There are few members of either party who share on the 
question of the suflVage Mr. Lowe's clearness of poroeptiou 
or his courage. Nearly all the rest of the speakers ot tho V 
majority contented themselves with excuses for delay, which ^ 
will lie ultimately overruled. Air. Lowe’s conclusions will 
])erliups be confirmed by experience whfAi Mr. Treveltan’s 
proposals are in a more favourable season adopted. It is 
an obvious and easy criticism of Mr. Lowe’s warnings to 
say that they were uttered in a similar tone ten years ago, 
and that they wei*o also probably urged at the time of tho 
first Keform Bill. Otic legitimate argument against every 
extension of tho sufirage has been that it tended to promote 
further changes in tho same direction. Small bouseholdors 
in boroughs naturally desire to increase the power of their 
own class by giving labourers county votes. If a million 
of electors were now added to tho couBtitueucios, agitation 
for universal suffrage would becoino more formidable. It 
baa liitberto been found possible to govern the country 
under the system of household borough suffrage, distributed 
in a highly artificial maiiuor which might bo thought ca- 
pricious if it were not uceidontal ; but tho experience of 
two geneial elections scarcely warrauts complacent and 
absolute security. There is a point at which demooratic 
suproiiiacy would change tho whole character of English 
institutions, and, in Mr. Lowe’s words, would “destroy tho 
“ noblest fabric of liberty and justice that human hands 
“ over niised.” 

Afr. Bright’s speech bad the unusual fault of being an 
accumulation of commouplacc^s and of fallacies. For the 
twentieth time he ennmerated with perfect satisfaction all 
tho instances in which bis opponents had been in the 
wrong ; and be assumed that tho labourers, if they enjoyed 
the franchise, would have supported his own sounder 
doctrines. In other w'ords, a low frariohiso facilitates 
change, and weakens the Conaervativo party. The same 
argument may bo used in favour of UTiivcrsal suffnige, 
which w, as Air. llRumr said, established in the United 
States, in the great Colonies, and over the greater part of 
Europe. Ou the Continent the nalui'al conacquenccB of a 
wide franchise have bt^en for tho most part counteracted by 
the simple process of not allowing elected Assemblies to 
control public affairs. There is univorHal Butfrago in Spain, 
whoro each Kue<!e.s^ive Minister returns a Congre.ss or his 
own partisans, and in the Gorman Empire, whore Prince 
Bismarck exercises almost uncontrolled power. In France 
tho experiment of a sovereign Assembly returned by 
(ho vote.s of the wholo population has been for the 
first time tried since the close of the Germnn war. 
The establish in ent of the Erarure had been acooin- 
pauied by the restoration of universal suffrage, which 
had been previously limited by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. Tho Legiblaturo winch wa,s elected in 1871 for 
tlio purpose of concluding pcaco bap}>0Ticd to contain 
an aristocratic and Conservative majority. Tho country 
cooseqncntly enjoyed for five years a representative 
Government for the first time since the overthrow of 
Louis PuiLiPPE. A Kcjmblicnn Legislature has now main- 
tained itself for two niunths, and possibly tho alarm which 
prevails among the upper and middle cUisscs in Frauoe may 
prove to bo groundless. As Mr. Bright himself is believed 
to have once remarked, a low francffiiso is more democratic 
in England than in any other country, because tho great 
majority of EnglisUmon live on wages, and not on the 
returns of property. In tho United States, in Canada, and 
Australia^ it would havo beim impossible to restrict the 
franchise ; but tho result of univcival suffrage is not satis- 
factory, la tho Colouios, as in America, tho better classes 
are excluded from political power, and consequently tho 
conduct of public affairs is entrusted to adventurers and 
trading yoliticuaus. In one of tho princi|wl Australian 
Colonies iegislative scandals have recently ocourrod which 
would be impossible in England. The prevalence of pocu- 
niaiy corruption in the United talcs may bo directly traced 
to universal suffrage. 

Air. Fawcett’s spoech was principally remarkable for the- 
anxiety which it showed to prevent the institution of equal 
electoral districts. Ho wished eloctoml power to be lai'gely. 
lorMstributed, but in such a manner as to seout^ a repra^V 
sentaiiou of minorities, lleformei^a will never nndersfond 
^that MiiAorjties are much better represehied at ptesent bjT 
pWio operation of the anornalioi ana inequalities whjlcfr S6^ 
FawuFTt strenuously condemns. Sir OHAUtiSS DojcjB ssl? 

I that the constituency of Xaverpod inbmittd hjt 
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hrm niimber of voters tbm tbe entire oonstitnency of b 
emalfbotoagh. If Liverpool and other great towns eibob 
retamod twenty membonB to Parliament, the representa« 
tion of (be whole commanity would not be more complete 
than at present. London would, with equal electoral 
districts, return about the same number of members 
as Scotland. It^ not surprising that Mr. Fawcett should 
doprecato a xnischievoos uniformity which Sir C. Dilkb 
soetiia to approve. A calculated and delibemto reprosenta- 
tion of minorities is liable to strong theoretical objections, 
and it is intrinsically insecure. In times of political ex- 
citement the majority will not be inclined to snbmit to 
limitations which can be abolished in a moment of its own 
supreme power. Mr. Fawcett in some degree agrees with 
Mr. Lowe in believing that external symmetry matters less 
than the adoption of a system which may lead to good go* 
vemment. Mr. Bukt not unnaturally treats the franchise 
as a ri^ht or a privilege, and the exclusion from the right 
of voting as an affront. The illuBtratiou of his argument 
which he derived from his own personal experience scarcely 
supports his conclusion. It seems that Mr. Burt worked 
in pits from childhood to tbo ago of twenty-eight, when, 
beeuming a ratepayer in a borough, ho for the first time 
\acquired a vote. Mr. Bukt had already shown the fitness 
to exercise political intliienco which has since procured him 
a seat in the House of Commons. The majority of working 
colliers cannot be credited with equal intelligence and 
oiitcrpriso ; yet the objection to give them votes isfonndod 
on their numbers, and not on their want of capacity. If all 
miners vote, the votes of coalowners, of overseers, and 
of shopkeepers become valueless because they are utterly 
swamped. 

There is neither weight nor sincerity in the arguments 
which are deduced from the alleged moderation and good I 
couduot of Mr. Trevelyak’s clients. Jt would bo at the* 
same time insolent and unjust to aij^aok classes which 
iiovertholesB may not bo prudently admissible to the 
franchise. The newspapers which circulate among the 
members of the liabourtTs* Union advocate revolutionary 
doctrines, probably becaus^thoy are supposed to bo accept- 
able to their readers. Mr. Arch is an agitator of the most 
extreme type ; and it seems that, having been a Dissenting 
]>reachor, Jio devotes himself as earnestly to attacks on the 
Established Church as t 43 agitathm against farmers and 
landlords. Tho cnfrancliisemeut of some hundreds of 
thousands of his disciples would not tend to the security of 
existing institutions ; but it will piobably bo ofibeted in 
time. TJic temper of the House of Coiuinons is not favourable 
at present to sweeping changes. Tho Government had every 
1*0118011 to bo satisfied with a majority of nearly a hundred ; 
and probably some of Mr. Disraem’s collcagncs were not ; 
sorry tliat he should have occasion once moro to refuso a 
concession to Vhich he was at one time apparantly inclined. | 
Mr. DtERASLi has, on a Jai'ge scale and in less vulgar cir- 
cumstances, some of the qualities of an American manipu- 
lator of clcctiouj^. He may perhaps sometimes have thought 
that county householders would bo easily manageable, and 
that they might have no insuperable prejudices in favour 
of Liberal doctrines. Ho is now, on tho other hand, fully 
convinced that his own followers aro not prepared to take 
a second leap in tho dark ; nor is it worth while to risk a 
majority which varies from sixty to a hundred for the pur- 
pose of trying doubtful experiments. One of the numerous 
causes of Mr. Gladstome's defeat at the last election was 
tho certainty that ho would Eoon introduce household 
Buffi-age in counties as a Cabinet measure. His successor 
at first seemed disposed to tamper with thei question; but 
two years of ofiico have taught him prudence. 


DULL TIMES. 

T he tunes are dull rather than hard, but they are very 
dull. Years have passed since there was so bad a 
season, and it might have been expeoied that a season 
marked by the return of the Priisgb or Wales would 
have been one of more than usual brilliancy. In every 
direction there ore signs that the world is economiaiug, and 
has less money than it used to have for luxury and re* 
Areation. Pictures do not fetch their old prices, houses w\U 
^ut let, the supply of horses exceeds the demand, ^nd 
servants cannot, get places equal to the height of -heir 
ambition. London Is less my because London is lass rich, 
and thkt London anppld pe so fiir Im rich as to have 
bej^ to make its epownmee evident meana muA in the 


current histoxy of tho 'country. The wealtb of , tibe 
provinces is poured into London, and wlm LcsMhs; 
shows tho pressure of dull times, there can be no donHtImt 
times aro very dull throughout England. It . is not ibiai 
any great calamity is weighing on the coantiji but m 
number of small adverse causes have produced a large nn* 
favourablo result. We aro not in the midst of a commercial 
crisis, and if trade is more limited, it is sounder than it used 
to be. People arc not so much ruined as bit, and the 
number of people who liave been hit in various ways is 
enormous. Large losses have been sustained ly the 
holders of foreign bonds, and many who have been aooos- 
tomed to live merrily on precarious incomes have foond 
their resources suddenly at an end. But this is an element 
in the general aggregate of impeouniosity tho im* 
portance of which may be easily exaggerated. London 
IS not much alTecied by tho miseries of Turkish and 
Peruvian bondholders, and it is not until the home trade 
and homo revenues are affected that economy becomes 
transparent. It is because steady people aro su&ring that 
London shows signs of distress. The dividends on EngliiA 
railways, for example, have grown less; traffic is de- 
creasing, and apprehensions are entertained lest dividends 
should fall off still further. The capital represented by 
invostmouts in railways has naturally diminish^ in nonunip 
value with decreasing dividends, and investors find QCil 
only that they have loss to spend out of their ipopsaa 
from railways, but that they have less to reckon p|i m 
a provision for their familie.s. If tho present price d 
the stocks of the leading railways is compared witti 
that which they commanded a year ago, It will be 
found that tho loss to investors is much greater than 
that which con bo supposed to have fallen on the Ba|^ 
lish hcldors of foreign bonds ; and the holders of EngliSi 
railway stocks are for tho most part prudent people who, 
when they find they have less to spend, aro content to 
spend less, and immediately begin to retrench in all that 
part of expenditure which is optional. The stagnation in 
trade not only makes those who hvo by trade oconomioal in 
tho absence of profits, but has cut down the dividends of 
banks and of the soundest industrial undertakings. Tho 
coal and iron industries aro so cnoimous that bad times 
with them must moan bad times with thousands of well-to- 
do families. The def>reciatioJi in tbo price of silver again 
has seriously nffccLcd those wdio live on remittances 
from India ; and tho niimcrous classes wlio are do- 
peudout on the existence of some sort of activity in 
business generally, as brokers or agents, feel paiii- 
fully, though williout necessarily having anything to 
reproach themselves with, that tiines aro dull. Of 
course there arc numerous classes who are not touchiMl 
at all. Tho holder of Consols, if he does but hold enough, 
may still smile at Iho sorrows of bis neighbours. Meuand 
women still die and go to law, and doctors and lawyer* 
aro as happy as usual. But tho general run of wcH-^db 
pcuplo are suticring moro or less ; and what distinguishes 
tho present period of sufierlng, and gives it its peculiar cha- 
racter, is that it is not speculative and imprudent poraobs 
who aro the sufforors so much as the prudent and the Ee- 
spectablc householders who have no notion of getting into 
debt if they have less to spend, but immediately consider 
in what ways, without altering the permanent position of 
thomselves and their children, they can best cut down 
expenses. 

Even, however, iu dull timc.s peo2)]o will do somethings 
and England under any circumstances is ho rich that soiqo 
small ventures will always be made and some new BdiemOs 
set on foot. But in times liko the present odveniarera move 
in a very modcht way. Limited Liability Companies, for ex- 
. ample, aro not much in favour now, but still Limited Lia^ 

') bility Companies uro always beiug formed ; and while their 
number testifies to tho perennial activity of the coxnmunity, 
their humble proportions and aims testify to the narrow- 
ness of the limits within which the spirit of adventure Is 
now confined: Not much fewer than seventy now Com- 
TOuies were registered last month ; but moj^t d them wm 
for local or unombitions purposes, and with an momh nt 
capital that cannot much shake tho wealth of l^gla^ *^*0 
if it is all lost. Skating-rinks and poUticai club* njafeorUly 
afford an oul'.let for»the energies of thonumen>u 8 ,haiigfV)i-oa. 
of local society ; and if grander objects aro aopa.eUi^ciwl pre- 
sented to the dreams of cupidity, it xqnst beowi^^ tbatln^ 
authors do not form au exaggerated view qt^ iihe capital, 
necessary for their purposes. One Comptt^y/ 
opeii; a Public House for thoPeople^a dcacA*iptfon ^ 
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Msems aeaucely snfficicnt to diatiiuniish this from othw 
rrlrxes <tf xamshmoiit; bat then Company propofma 
"0 ^ipend only in conferring this vague benent on 

ihiri 4 (y xtoulii. Another Company hns sot before iteeU an 
aim ue less inipoHing than that of Fertilising the South of 
Kngland ^ but our admiration of the imposing grandeur of 
tbis fmrpose is diminished when vro find that the South of 
Jtfigkuid is to be fertilised by a iotal outlay of 2,iool. 
T^heio is iioibiug m this to provoke the jealousy or rivalry 
rf Ihe Kortb; ami, generally speaking, as wo look through 
the list of now Companies, we may feel sure that neither 
their suooess nor their iailuro will add much to human 
hsppiuoss, or take much fram it. Those, perhaps, who are 
now troubled with most anxiety are the 1101(101*8 of securi- 
ties wbidi they aeo exposc^d to daily and violent fluctuationa 
ou the Stock &7change. Quiet persona can hardly raalize 
how little those fluctuations for the most part mean. They 
mosUy depend on the calculations of a set of gamblers that, if 
they raid) ate ly set a lead, they will get a auflicioiit number 
of is^rsens to follow the lead, simply because it is sot. 
'Iliey decide that a stock shall go down or np, and 
when 'times are bad it happens in nine cases out 
of toa 4 hat they decide tliat a stock aliall go down. They 
sell bdldly, and if they once succeed in frightening the 
bmiifide holders of the stock, they clear a largo profit, ns, 
in their despemte anxiety to avoid furtlior loss, those 
Jiolders rush in atul sell for what they can get. Many of j 
time,. fluctuations, fa^o, are transparently disproporiioimto | 

I ft tlitt oauses assigned for thorn. Turkish Stock, for | 
(^aample, rose fifty per cent, on the news of the de])Osiiu)]i j 
of the SirWAN, without anything being known of the cha- 
reoku* af the new Sultan, or of the policy which had dic- 
tated .his call to power, or would be likely to be pursued 
l>y him afljer his elevation. Person h who cannot form 
some sort -of judgment for themselves as to the circum- 
stanm of foreign countries ought not to hold foreign 
stocks at all. T*lor is it by any means evident that in- 
vestofagaia anything by avoiding buying oi\ their own 
aocouui, and taking snares in Companies which offer 
to buy for them, and to hold masses of diff^nt se- 
ourities the proceeds of which they distributo to 
the -sharoheddors. It , is true that in tins way one 
loss oannot bring ruin ; but neither can it if the in- 
vestor himself distributes hi.s invr»stmonts ; and tiio prin- 
ciple of the association has in itself a peculiar sonn^e of 
danger. There must bo some cost of management, and 
getioHiliy ihe cost is by no means very slight. Jfiven if it 
costs as kUle as a half per cent, this imparts an element of 
lisk modi greater than it seems to do. To get securities 
j«yiug steadily on the average of years six per cent, is a 
task of great difficulty, requiring much attention and special 
l^nowlsdgo ; but to get securities that will give six and a 
Irtdf pm* oent. is a very much more difficult thing. The 
incrosae of inseourity becomes at each point greater; and 
thus investors who have their invcstnients managed fw 
them may be Rm*e that they really pay for maniigiirneiit, 
jkot by receiving diminished safe returns, but by incurring 
greater risks. 

"Those who are now suffering, not from speculation, but 
from Ac diminution of incomes through the general de- 
lircssion of bnsinoss in tho country, must naturally ask 
tbeitvselveB wiA painful anxiety how long this state of 
things is to endure. Are they going through a little hour 
rtf difficulty which will soon bo over, or is biisiucss likely 
to lie^bad for a considerable time? No doubt, if no now 
dttittfbisg causes intoiweno, trade will revive — England is*] 
too complotdy at the head of tho commei*oe of the world 
for Ais noi to happen some day ; for otlier nations, and 
especially Ac United States, must soontjr or later work 
their way into new prosperity, and whatever Ixjnetlts any 
part of Ae world also in some measure benetito England. 
Jittt Aere can be no doubt Aat there is a deep and difficult 
question to bo octtled before it can be said that prosperity 
will again bo seen in England such as in our most 
fiourhilAig days wo have witnessed. Can this prosperity 
^ revive wiAoot a vesir serious strtigglo between the work* 
ing diasseo and tboir employers P There are many signa 
Aat, for Ao purposes of general competition, wages are 
too high in Bnglaiid. Up to the present time cmployei*s 
have, no a whme, made the utmost possiblo efforts not to 
SWOM. I^ey have been content to produce without 
foAer Aan como into oollision with Aoso they 
f. ' Bedacticna of wages have no doubt been made 
V iUtaMB vAore gmt;:rSMgfl have been sua*^ 

as' 


employers have strained Aeir resources to keep iqp 
and this cannot on for ever. Bdgiunii France, and Qer« 
many compete mtb us at an advoAtoge, and, low as iron is 
here, it is kept down to Ais ruinous price by foreign cougu 
petition. It is no doubt true that, in Ae long run, wages 
will rise abroad if orders are taken away from England to 
be executed there, and Acre is a general^ iendenoj to an 
equality of wages in competing countrieii The wa^s of 
English workmen ncod not fall to Ae present Continental 
point to make competition possible ; but Aoy must, 
it would seem, fall in some degree, and the babiti of tbo 
English workman must cliango at Ao same time, and bo 
must be willing to work harder and hotter. It is perhaps 
safe to assume that, under Ae stern discipline of necossity, 
Ae English labourer would loam the lesson he needs ; but 
it is only very sanguine people who can believe Aat he is 
likely to learn it quickly and calmly. Mu<:h has siUl to 
bo endured and learnt before very lively times are likely 
to return ; but, on the oAer hand, there is no reason to 
expect violent convulsions or sudden losses. It is care and 
prudence and economy that are now ncedod, and that the 
respectable classes of English society are willing and 
ready to exhibit these virtucfi when colled on is evident 
to any one who notices tho changed aspect of tho streets 
and j>arks of liondon. 



THE COMMONS BILL. 

T he opposition to Ae progress of Ae Commons Bill 
has been as ill advised as it was well intended. Mr. 
Cnoss had inti*oduced a measure which was for more 
liberal in its scope and intention than many porsc^ns would 
have expected from a Conservative Government ; but, in- 
stead of giving him credit for all Aat ho proposed to do, 
and showing in a spirit of friendly suggestion what he might 
do ill addition, his opponents have attacked tho Bill as 
though its only purpose hod been to moke unlawful inclo- 
suroB lawful. It is possible, notdoubt, to go too far in Ao 
way* of complacency towards Bills that you intend to defeat 
at a later stage, and an inconvenient prectice has grown up 
of assenting to a second reading without in the least moau- 
ing that any one of tho provisions assented to shall become 
law. But even this extreme seems preferable to the op- 
posite practice of moving Ao I'ejeotion of a Bill because 
it does not in its original form do all Aat you think 
it ought and might bo made to do. There is a curious 
inconsistency between tho complaint that the Bill does 
not prevent illegal inclosures and the desire that 
no Bill whatever shall be passed. If the grievance of 
illegal incloaures is really urgent, legislation on the subject 
ought not to bo delayed. If it is not reall/ urgent, it is 
not a valid objection to a Bill which purports to deal with 
oilier matters that it leaves this paHioular matter alone. It 
can hardly be in.aintauied that tho Bill will make things 
worse tliau they are now ; for so long as the temper of the 
House of Commons is hostile to iuclosures, tho obstaclo 
which has stood in tho way of Aoir being mode for some 
years past will continue to operate. If tho temper of tho 
House of Commons underwent a decided change, it would 
soon be reflected in tho action of tho Goiumissioners, no 
matter whut might be Ae precise provisions of tho Act 
which they IumI to administer. 

Tho wimo spirit of exaggeration which has led Aose who 
wish to see open spaces preserved to take up a position of 
avowed hosttUty to the Bill has prompted them to propose a 
strangely injudicious addition to it. This will be best seen 
from tho explanation of the addition which is given in 
the last Report of the Commons Preservation Society. Tho 
ownership of a common, says this Report, is vested in the 
lord of tho manor of which it forms Ae waste. The tenants 
of the manor or other persons are entitled to oertain rights 
over it, and when Ae lord anplifiis to the Commissioners 
for leave to inclose, he has aiuiei^ prove that his interest 
in the common amounts to two of tlie valne of all the 

interests in it, or to obtain the ooneurreuoe of a Mfficieut 
number of conunoners to make up this proportion. There 
are certain statatos, however, under which a lord of Gio 
may claim to inokme wiAout the leave it the Oom-i^ 
missicMiors, and in otto oases special ctutoms are alleged 
to odst wMcb enabh him to inclose if Ao eonseiit of 
a to of the oommonors to been obtained. Zt eften 
happeiiB Aat Ae lord prooeeda to,«ibto8e en one isAer 
of theso grounds, when, as a nasto >cf foot; Mitito of 
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them veelljr mcist Bnt^ enpposing that ho eota up a feuoe 
rot^ the eommou a» owner of tbo eoil, and obollcnges 
objoctora to prove that thoir righta of oonimou have been 
diaregardedy psoceedjiugB to abato tho iucloaiivo oan ouljr 
bo taken bj a commoner. In many easeo tliio is tantamount 
to their neOier being taken. The conmiouers are ignorant 
of tho precise extent of their rights, or they do not care to 
quarrel with tboioowner of the land, or they bare not the 
means of undertaking a laivsnit which is sure to involve 
some expense, and may involve a grout deal. Tho c'otise- 
quence is that illegal incloaurcs often succood Im* vnaat of 
some one ridi enough to contest them. This is an evidout 
wrong both to the commoners and to that larger public 
which profits by tho maintenance of open spaces iLuit is 
iavolveu in the recognition of rights of common ; and it is 
a valid objection to tho Bill as it stands that it does not 
make adequate provision against this wrong. But tho way 
to prevent melosures from being made illegaily is not to 
looked for in a sweeping prohibition of inclosurcs, even 
when they can be made legally. Yet this is what the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Shaw-Lhikkyhji! on Monday 
really came to. Ho wished to make any inclosiiro of a 
common unlawful unless sanctioned by ParlAamonl under 
tho provisions of this Bill. Now, as tho Juny stands, in- 
closuros made under certain conditions witiiout tho sanc- 
tion of Parliament ui*e either lawiul or unlawful. If tlioy 
are lawful, to force the lord of tbo manor to go to tho 
CommissionerB, and ultimately to Parliament, ibr leave 
to do what ho has a h^gal right to do, is lo de- 
prive him of his property in tho common ; and though 
it may bo very benellciai to publio health and enjoyment 
that ho should bo doprive<l of this right, it is by no means 
beneficial to public morality that he should bo deprived of 
it without cornjiensatioii. If, on tho other hand, such 
inclosuros are altogoilior unlawful, as tho lieport sct^ins* 
to imply, all that is noodod is to create a now depositary 
of tho right to tako legal proceedings to prove their illOf 
gality. The simplest expedient fur this purpo.se is lo vest 
this right in tho Inclosuro 'CominissiouerH, making some 
provision for the expenses of law-suits in eases w’horo the 
i*esistauoe to the inciosure may prove imBUCcessfnl. These 
cases, however, would bo of very rare occurrence. Tho 
mere fact that lords of tho manor had to give notice to 
the Gomiuissioners of their intention to inoloso, whether 
under old statutes or under spedal customs, would prevent 
them from making snatches at commons, as they occaaion- 
ally do now, in tho belief that no one will be found to opposo 
them. It might bo necessaiy at the outset to fight some 
representative case in order to have Uio law of the question 
fully and finally ascertained ; but when once this bad been 
done, a lord of tho manor would usually {ake the notice 
that the Commissioners Imd been advised to contest his 
right to inclose as a sufiicient indication that no such right 
existed. Mr. Sandvohd has promised to propose a clause 
to meet the difficulty of illegal inclosurcs ; but, unless the 
Government accept it, it will almost certainly break down 
on the question of expenses. Buoh inclosurcs can only 
be prevented by putting the i^Ight to resist and tho purse 
to pay tbo cost of resistance in tho same bands; and 
unlMS the money can be raised by fees, it must ultiiiuttely 
be &!Bnd by the State* We can conceive of no application 
of public funds more entirely legitimate than to pay the 
cost of resistance to illegal attempts to destroy commons 
uudei*takou in the conviction that no one will be found to 
opposo them. 

Another grave defect in tho Bill is tho abscuoe of any 
sufficient recognition of that larger pubUo who enjoy what 
Mr. BniSTOWX happily described as privilege of common, i 
It would be an extremely narrow view of the great Surrey 
commons to treat them as bein^ of value to no one except 
the oomxnottors who have the right of pasturing geese, or 
cutting turf or firewood. They are of inesUmabie and 
increasing value to the whole population of Loudon. Tear 
by year bmdoa grows bigger, and the jeurney which has to 
be uadorU^ea ia order to reach any i^y vnspoik 
couniqr «wa longer. If the wide ranges of faentii and 
down wmeh he oiloag the southern end western boarders of 
Surrqf should be inclosed, it will no longer he possible 
to peaoh say budIi ptece of oonntry and to return on iind 
s|tee day, and this iastpossibility would operate as a virtual 
moment of tbogroat npass ofXxmdottiOB ibem^ secner; 
wluehfheyhavolmheH^ 7o^lwthoBittstelK^G,no 

pubfimhody would bhvo any oppoaiaw sirtieBiei 

m isdoi^ aub plaees* ffihero would rsmaan ^ dhance 

thik the Stsadiug CoauBRteo might throwout 4ho saiuNna 


prosteuted by the Commissioners, !mt there would 
upportunily of modifying or improving the iobsine su^ 
X^oHing that it were not ladtcally a bad one. If notj^S ^ 
evci*y application to inclose land within fo3^y miles or 
London had to bo given to the Corporation, this. ot^Cli 
would bo attained* The Corporation bus shown grept 
determination and public spirit in the matter of Eppmg 
Forest, and tho public intiorcst in the malntenanoo of 
commons could not bo entrusted to better hands, 
this moans the Loudoiiora who now have the px'ivrlcge A 
common in Burrey would at least not be deprived of $l 
without a hairing. It may be objected that but few 
persons really avail themselves of this privilego. It woui^ 
bo truer te say that thoso who do avail themselves of it 
have not always the opportunity of taking a holiday, nor the 
means of making so long a journey when they do tt^o one ; 
and it may fairly bo hoped that, os tho tastes and habits of 
the people improve, the benefit of a tew hours in gcuuhKS 
country — not tho country of a well-ordered park, buf the 
country of heath und moorhmd, which comes so much nearer^ 
to London than most of us know or imagine — will be more* 
valued. To inclose this land now would be to taka advan- 
tage of an ignoniiice which is gradually disappeariug, and 
to store up a host of regrets. To give the Corporation a 
locus siatuU in rosiftting .such schemes would prevent this 
advantage from being taken without Londoners being 
made aware of it. 




SCIENTIFIC MUBDER. 

f I NHERE has lately been an unusual number of cases of 
X poisoning, some purely accidental, and others sug- 
gestive of foul play, and it is not surprising that there 
should have arisen a good deal of UDeasiueSs on this 
account, it would appt^ai*^ that there is a growing tendency 
to earelessnesa and recklessness on the ]>art of non- 
professional persons in helping tliemselves to closes of dan- 
gerous drugs ; and then) can also be no doubt that, both 
bccaose of tho more (x>TTimou use of such drugB, and of the 
discovery of poisons wbicrh leave little, if any, trace, 
poisoning can now bo accomplished with less risk of detec- 
tion than formerly. The benefits of seiontiLic progress are 
certainly not unalloyed. Tho introduction of dynamite bos 
given an appulling range to the possibihties of fiendish 
criuio; and it is ^so evideut tlmt bumau wickedness is 
subjected to increased temptations, and humanr lite to new 
perils, by the facilities for poisoning which now exist. 
Thero are people who brood over such expedientB^ not 
perhaps withauy conscious or deliberate inteutiem of actually 
applying them, at least wlien tho subject is first taken 
up, but simply from tho iascination which the notion of 
pusscBbing such a terrible power of swift destructioii exor-- 
cises on minds of a certain class ; and by and by, haired, 
cupidity, or possibly even morbid curiosity, precipitates 
a fatal expuriiucnt. Wo should bo sorry in making these 
remarks to cxcito nsoiess alarm, though we suspect that' it 
is impossibie to touch on such a matter at at! without 
making timid persons uiicomfortublo. There was a case 
indeed the other day in which a man died from fngbt at 
tlm mere sight of a poison-label, which he had not p,ve* 
viously observed, on a bottle from which ho had just takim 
a dose of simple medkiuo. It may be hoped, however, tlmt, 
if attention is dirrotod to the danger, some cheeks or pre- 
cautions may be devised. Tho case whicii has just been 
tidied at the Old Bailey at least shows tliat the subject de- 
serves serious cmisideration, and, as a ptiycholugical study, 
it is paiiiiully saggestive. 

In iloocmbcr last an adveriisemeut apjieared in the 
IJaily Teltifjraph to tho fidlowing eilect To medical 
men in need of money, or students well up in 
** chemistry and anatomy. A gentleman emgaged 
in an interosting exporizneut is willing to give 
liberal romuneration ter protessiona) assistance.’* Thte 
advertisemeiit was answered by William Vixoii, a 
medical student, who was doing the work of a pvaotising 
surgeon, and. a oorrespondenoo through the poet ansaed 
between him and the adveiiiser, M. Q.,’* who was. sob* 
soquently disoovered to be Mrs. Bnux, though VAppofi 
no idea who his oorrespoxident was, and addressed* hto as 
a man. M. Q.*’ professed to be tired of lilo, and aadmoiis 
to do good to a friend by leaving the world, and to have 
resolved to do this in om way pr Mother. Bnbit^ wan xmmyi. 
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ToJjutafy, c,ad also that there should bo no rlsk^of in- 
the will. A hundred pounds was offered to 
VAiNOu for his advice on this subject. Vakce appears to have 
suggested chloral as the safest poison, and indeed to have 
supplied that drug, with a small quantity of prussic acid i 
and he also advised the addition of a few drops ot 
|K)p|)ermint to give a flavour and noiitralise odour. Tlq had 
evidently studied the situation in a business-like manner 
all round, and gave very precise and practical instructions. 
In ibeHo days when we* are asked to believe that medical 
men are invariably the merit humane and iasitidlouHly 
BcrupulouB of all dcodIo — as if, unlike all other classes 
society, they nad no black sheep among them — 
it is highly instructive to have an opportunity of know- 
ing the deliberate eonclusions of a promising medical 
student on snob an intercRting experiment as how to kill a 
person without exciting saspicion and having any bother 
with a coroner’s inquest. In a recent discussion in the 
House of Lords tbo Duko of Somkbskt hinted that, if 
surgeons wore prevented from experimenting on cats and 
'dogs, they would do so on their patients ; and Mr. Vaxce— 
who may be perhaps the Klein of the future in the natural 
ooiirso of development of species — has evidently raised him- 
self to that high philosophic point of view from which a 
living human being is regarded as only a “ subjc(;t.” Mr. 
Vancb was not in the least staggered by learning that 
Ibe intei'esting experiment in winch he was asked to assist 
was a murder, and ho proceeded to give his mind to 
the^ubjoct with genuine professional enthusiasm. Wo 
print the significant parts of the letter in full because it 
is really an important document, as marking the point 
at which, at any rate, one medical practitioner of our 
day has arrived. Ho writes, with snflicieutly intelligible 
meaning, if with dubious grammar : — 

My plan in this sadden death allowed or apparently 
suspicions death acknowledged, still a favourable verdict 
may be resturned, which in no vray can in'i'Jilidate a will 
^ made autooedont to death probably many weeks, the 
peculiarity of my Buggestion is that, although the actual 
** cause of death is found out, and that a narcotic, yot the 
« verdict will bo the most lenient — viz., by misadventure ; 
** or, as it is phrased some times more specially, ‘the do- 
“ * ceased was in the habit of taking chloral, and died from 
** ‘ an overdose unconsciously udministcred by himself.* 
** l^cdtx arrange details to sejuaro with this and submit 
** them to yon at our meeting or on paper. 

“ If you like, chloral might bo admiuistorod to a dog or 
** a cat, or yon might try yourself an ordinary dose and be 
thereby cognizant of the bona jldes of the agent. 

Upon mature consideration, 1 know of no more feasible 
“ method. The cases of the poisoners Pbitcuaku and Palmer, 
^ lK»th tloctors, wore ingenious ; yot they wore detected. 
“ They Jived before these chloral times. 

Ah an anatomist and iQediG.al jurist, I altogether frown 
“ on any attempt to excite ' ' '• r 

to adduce reasons. ...jury wo might arrange to meet, and 
*■* II you adoo*^ot the subject. Yon can select your own 
** then tak' 

•* fit tin* ^ something very touching in Mr. Vance’s 
^T lAithetio reference to those eminent practitioners Dr. 
PaiTcnAKD and Mr. Palmer, who might have poisoned 
more cleverly if they had lived in more advanced days, 
and also in his tiigh-mindcd repudiation of such a low 
and clumsy method of murder as arterial rupture. 
He suggests that, after pouring out a dose, his corro- 
spondent should dilute what remained in tho phial to 
divert suspicion, and loavo it on tho mantelpiece, not 
“ har^l by the bed,” and throw any other bottlo away ; 
destroy all his letters except that as to his remuneration ; 
and* let all around you remain in usual condition, to 
“ imply absence of design ; tho entire affair is to show 
facie accident.” In another letter ho said he liad 
betui for a trip into tho country, but could hardly oiyoy it 
witli this jnatter hanging over him. At tho trial Dr, 
ikmo gave evidence as to tho poisons found in Vance’s 
possession, stating that chloml. would not leave any trace, 
unless an examination of the body took place very soon af toi 
di'ath ; that one drachm of pru.sRio acid would produce 
death ; and that the various ][M>i 60 D 8 were all itt use as 
nediciDcs. 

It will be observod from these facts that a poison who 
wisoM to murder any one hj poisoning has no gre^t iiffi- 
Cnitt in finding a in^ical practitioner to give advice as to 
the iiett process, or in procuring tho necessary materials. 


Mr. Vance did not know who was going to bs Idlled hw his 
help, and apparently did not cAre. lb ^ ^is oay'ls 

work. That be distinctly understood tibsit there was to 
bo a ** sudden death ** is admitted in his letter ; and his 
readiness to participate in an atrocitjf^ of this Idnd is not 
made loss horrible or alarming by the gfood ebanoter which \ 
was given to him by various witnesses, ana which the''" 
jury seem to have regarded as carrying with it a hcense 
to Kill on easy terms. As for Mrs. Sneb, she may perhaps 
bo regardtid as suffering in some degree from hypoohon- 
driacal mania. There is no reason to suppose that she 
intended the poison for any one but herself; and, as the 
result showed, oven in her own case, if she had^ever any 
really serions design, she thought better of it. She was a 
lonely woman, whose husband was, from the nature of his 
bnsiniiss, much away from home ; she bad a romantic tnm 
of mind, read ruboishy novels, went a great deal to tho 
play, and had a vague craving for some kind of morbid ex- 
citement. In a more fashionable rank of life she would 
probably have plnnged into tbo whirl of Prince's; but in 
Camden Town tho pleasure of brooding over a murde^us 
plot of tho Wilkie Collins kind seemed more accessible. 

It is a painful fiict that the vagaries arising from the 
vaponrs and ennui of silly, idle women are becoming one o£ 
the great social scandals and dangers of tho day. 

Tho indictment against tho prisoners charged them with 
conspiring Loguthcr, and foJonionsly and of malice afore- 
thought, iiiteiiding to kill and murder one Kllen Sneb, 
and also w'ith conspiring to cause tho death of somo 
person unknown. Tho timt count had, however, to bo 
given up, as it was clear that Vancb could not have in- 
tended to kill Ellen Snke, of whose existonco be was 
ignorant. On the other count both prisoners wore con- 
victed, and there can bo no doubt that they did 
C(>nspii*e to compass tho death of some one. Vance 
planned the scheme, and apparently supplied the materials, 
and if Mrs. Sneb had poiuoned berftelf according to hia 
directions, lie would undoubtedly have been guilty of 
murder. Mrs. Snbe’s conduct may bo excused on 

the ground of » kind of temporary aberration, but Vancb 
seoins to have acted in a perfectly cool, collected, and busi- 
ness-like spirit. He accepted tho proposal to concert a 
suicide with cheerful alacrity, and made no attempt to 
dissuade bis corrospoiulent from committing a criminal act. 
Nor did he think it oven noceasary, as tho Judge ob- 
served, to obtiiin an assurance that the use of the poison 
would be limited to tho person asking for it. Without tbo 
slightest hesitation or compunction, lie put it in the power of 
a person of whom ho knew nothing, and who might bo bent 
upon' or capable of tho most atrocious wickedness, to com- 
mit a sories of murders. It is impossible to imagine a moro 
abominable act, and there has evidently been a failure 
of justice when such a villain escapes with eighteen 

mouths* imfirisonment, Mr. Justice Mellor remarked that 
- uiiU oeen namea statute 

as it ought to have been, the sentence might have been ten 
years* penal servitude. There is a similarity between this 
0.30 and that ol Thomassen, which points to the importance 
of romoviiig any doubt as to whether tho planning of 
murder, or what amounts to murder, without any precise 
idea who the victim or victims are to be, is to be included 
in tbo category of legal murder. 


THE TIMES ON A FALSE SOENT. 


T he Times has latoly 
unusual pretensions. 


discovered a mare’s nest of 
_ In a leading article which 

appeared on tho Thursday of last week it took to task tho 
Oovommont and tho Honso of Commons for ignorance 
of the logi^ativo independence of Canada, and the Ca- 
na^'an Ministora for over-modesty in allowing this legis- 
lative independence to be recognized in a particular instanco 
as a matter of favour instet^ of as a matter of right. 
The occasion of these reproofs was the introduction by 
Sir Charles Addeulbt into tho Merchant Shipping Bill 
of a proviso that the Act shall not apply tp XIaSadian 
ships in Canadian inland waters^ This clause the Times 
described as mischievous snrplnsago,” and pri^oU 
with a degree of positiveness which made the pxophe 
hardly distinguishable from a command, that it woti 
jK “cat rut in the Lords as misleadiug.” The Baglish 
Parhament had abt ndoned altogether the power of 
** legislating for Canadiau shipping’*; and. to the 
iguoiiauoe of the Governnteni si/xops estxaQr^muy and rc- 
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preheoflible, the hv which Ihie wae done wae pasaed 
throni^ the Hoose of Oommona by Sir CnknttB AnoisKtaT 
when iJnder-SeoretQ^ of State for the Oolonios. ‘^The Act 
** of i 867»" said the mines, ** which aanctioned the OBtabHah- 
raent of thoDomimonof Canada, declares that Hheoxolu- 
' ^ sire legUlativo authority of the Parliament of Canada ex- 

<* * tends to all xn^ttera comiag within theclasaoaof aubjeota 
* nextthereincdlijitr enumerate/ and amoD^hemoocnr, be- 
aides the ^neral class, ‘ the regulation of Trade and Gom- 
** *merce,’themorespcoialclaa8,‘ Navigationand Shipping/’^ 
It was not only Sir Charles Adderlet, the Times went on 
to say, who had forgotten the provisions of this important 
Aet. Sir Stafitorp Nortucotb had made precisely the 
same blunder when he maintained, in opposition to an 
amendment moved by Mr. Edward Jerxims, that it was not 
desirable to draw a distinction between vessels trading 
under the Canadian and under the British ilag. “ Dosir- 
able or not,” said his critic, with superb contempt for 
ignorance in high places, ^ it was done nine years ago when 
” the shipping of Canada was made subject to the legislation 
of Canada, and the shipping registered in the United 
” Kingdom remained subject to the legislation of the home 
” Parliamout.’* Culpable as the forgetfulness of the Go- 
vernment had been, the Thnes was willing to help them 
out of the dilemma into which their want of oare 
had led them. They had meant to legislate for colonial 
ships as well as for foreign and British ships when they 
came into British ports, and the insertion of the word 
“ colonial ” wherever the word “ foreign ” occurs would 
enable them to attain their object. By the adoption of 
this simple device there would bo ** perfect equality of 
” treatment of all ships of oveiy origin coming to our 
” ports,” while the Bill would not attempt to overstep 
” the clearly defined limits of the authority of the home 
” Parliament.” 

The article was written in a strain of such unhesitating 
confidence that many readers of the Times must have been 
suiprised to find that it rested on a total misconception of 
the moaning of the Act of 1867. It is fair to say that, when 
due allowance has been given to the haste with which tho 
reference to the statute was probably made, tho miaconcep- 
tion is not a very unnatural one. The writer saw that 
certain matters were declared to come under the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Dominion Parliament, and ha 
jumped to the conclusion that matters which fall within the 
exclusive legislative authority of the Canadian Parliament 
must necessarily be outside tho legislative authority of the 
English Parliament. He did not stop to consider what the 
Act of 1867 was intended to do. K the Act which esta- 
blished the Dominion of Canada had for the first time 
given the people of Canada representative institntions, his 
interpretation of it would have been perfectly sound. Tho 
legislative authority of tho Parliament of Canada would 
have been distinguished from tho legislative authority of 
the English Parliament, and all matters declared to come 
within the exclusive cognisance of the former would have 
been withdrawn by the natural force of that declaration 
from the cognizance of the latter. Unfortunately for the 
Times* interpretation,. there had been local Legislatures in 
the North American provinces before the Act of 1867, 
and as soon as this fact is remembered the a^lication of 
the word exclusive ’’is altogether changed. Down to the 
passing of the Act those local Legislatures dealt with all 
colonial a^attors, subject in tho last resort to tho control 
of tho Imperial Parliament. The Act of 1867 created 
an additional Legislature, tho Dominion Parliament, and 
this necessitated a statutory enumeration of the sub- 
jects with which for the fntnre the local Legislatures 
would continue to deal, as distinct from the subjeoto 
which would henceforward be reserved for the Domi- 
nion Parlismcnt. But the Act on^ regulated tho re- 
lations of the new and the old Lensmtures between 
themselves. It left the relations of both to the Imperial 
Farliaxnent unchanged. As Sir Charles Addeelet said, 
** Imperial Acts bind Canadian sntj^ts in this matter 
just as much os Englidi subjects. It is a total mistake 
** to suppose that the Act of 1867 in any way altered the 
‘^rolat^ of Oona&n eubjeots to the Imperial Par- 
^ .^liament.” 

Itibio matter had ended here, it would not have oallel 
any nbtao^ Leading artioles have to be written under 
pteimifOf end with vetylittie time for auJdng Toferer ^ ; 
and, provided that joumalistc: do not dsAm to be in- 
fbUibh^ lavge allowano 0 ^ Ought to be made for their 
ooeeeioiml errors. Boi Imei was not oantenito leave 
the matter here, (hk^iiirsday last it printed a letter from 

K 


^HiSTOBtCDS” proving, with almost needless miHatonosit 
&Bt the opinion that since the Act of 1867 the 
of the Imperial Parliament to bind Canada by legislubj^^. 
h{^ passed to tho Dominion Parliament was an error., . It 
xnight have been thought that, if the Times had not been Cj!^ 
vincodby Sir Charles Adderlet’s statement, and by itsom 
roperuaal of the Act, it would not have stood out against the 
arguments and refercucea which Hisxorigus ” bad heaped 
together. It had been proved to have made a blunder, and 
to blunders the proverb least said soonest mended ** js 
emphatically applicable. At all events, Histobiods ” had 
thought tho error worthy of two columns of refutation, 
and this was certainly more honour than it might have 
soomod to deserve after Sir Charlkb Addbei^et’s explant 
atien. But the Times was determined that its vrti«»mre 
should not bo soon forgotten; and on the same day it 
devoted a column and three-quarters to an article in whidi, 
under the. disguise of an essay to prove that the Imperial 
Parliament ought not to legislate for Canada, an assumptimi 
that it was, to say the least, an open question whether it bad 
the right to do so was iiigenionsly slipped in. The doo- 
trino that Imperial Acts bind Canadian sulgeota o<][uatty 
with English subjects is described as a ” view held in the 
” department of the Board of Trade,” and as a positian 
” which * Histobicus ’ attempts to establish.” After a 
while tho writer grows bolder and ventures on the assertion 
that, by the Act of 1S67, ” the supremacy of the Crown fa 
** maintained, that of the Home f\irliament is abandon^ 
“ and tho Colonial Legislature is empowered to makeilawB 
** for the colony just as tho Homo Legislature makes laws 
** at home.” In only one respect does the writer seem to 
have profited by experience. In tho original article he 
imprndexitly quoted the words in the Act which he supposed 
ti. operate as an abandonment of the anpromaoy of 
Home Parliament. In the second article^ thouffh he 
reiterates his statement, he eorofnlly avoids giving chapter 
and verso for it. Ho does, it is true, say that the preamblo 
” indicates the degree of legislative independence to he 
” enjoyed by the Dominion,” and from tbia he slides into 
the passage quoted above, meaning it perhaps to be inferred 
that ih tho enacting part of the statute there fa 
a clause which gives tho Dominion the degree of legis- 
lative independence indicated in the preamble. But the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament is not to bo ” aban- 
doned ” without express words. If there is any part of the 
British dominions for which the English Parliament cannot, 
if it chooses, make laws, words cannot too soon be accom- 
modated to facts, and nominal independence be given where 
real indcpendonco already exists, liow little faith the Tmes 
places in its own theory may bo seen from its sophistical at- 
tempt to commit those who maintain that Parliament has the 
right to legislate for Canada to the wholy differont doctrine 
that it ou^t to exercise its right. ” Can it be pretended,” 
it asks, ” that any attempt to logulate ” Canadian trade 
” by an English Act would bo politic ? ” We know of no 
one who has protended ” any thir^ of the kind. The art 
of politics mainly consists in drawing accurate distinetienii 
between occasions in which a right may be exercised and 
occasions in which it ought to ^ waived, and where, the 
Dominion of Canada is concerned the latter will be by far 
the most numerous. But to waive a right is not the same 
thing as to abandon it, and tho difierence, though ele- 
mentary, is often so important that the Times will do well 
to take more pains to grasp it than it has hitherto thought 
to be necessary. 


hr. (GLADSTONE OX RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

^INOK his retirement from office Mr. Gladstone appears to bave 
O divided his attention between Homeric ana tlieolodcal 
atudim, and tho Contemporary Itenew haa had the benefit oi his 
meditations on both subjects. Hitherto, however, ho has dealt 
chiefly with pnrticolar burninff questions, of the day, such as 
Vaticanism ’^and “ Kitualism. In tho nresent number of the 
Contemporary he has eniered on a larger ana more ambitious, or in 
his own pbnise a bolder, undertaking, and tadeavours to defliio and 
elasrify the various pWaes or coui'sos of r^ligioua thought ” 
which dispute possession of the modern European xuijid. For 
though he does not confine himself within the doctrii^d fluiiis of 
Christianity, he deals exclusively with the mental vdSditioiis of 
nominally Uhiistian society, not consideri^ that Iriiamism or 
Buddhism shows any present signs of a capaci^ for influencing tho 
religious future of mankind. And wo shall certainly be quite 
content to restrict our own comments on hiaa|^ulariou8 within the 
same not v&y narrow boundary line. Mr^ QWatone jpremisca two 
expUnaUdne— first, that any classifteation of the land here at- 
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teiui^tcd iDiisl deceaaaiily lie more or less a cross divnion— te ! 
true, c<nly it soems to us to bo more true of bis own sch»dalB| so 
ii. eall it, than ho is quite aware; and, aecoudly, ' that there ia a 
"irnKiarUfiutal distinction between principles and opinious— men who 
are ;^vernod by the samo principle ofteu diOeririg widely in their 
opiiiioois, and mv This also is true in itself, bat we are 

sure that Mr. (lladstone is always right in 
hia iipj^ioation of the theory. Alter settling these preHmiimrieSy 
ha proceeds to his Avefold divisiou of existing schools or 
systemsi” which are tliuH clasaitied: — fi) the Ultramontane; 
(2) the HUlorictd, believing in a visible Church, but rejecting the 
lypiil monarchy; (3^ Iho IVulenUuit Kvangelicul, rejecting a 
^iiffible Church, but holding to ** the great oenlral dogmas"’ of 
Ohtistiairiiy ; (4) the Thciatie school, Iwlioviog iu God and a 
fdtare life, but not in ilevelation ; (5) the Negative school, which 
id' sttbdividod into eight varietifiA of partial or alMoluie unbelief. 
Before following the author into his stricture.s on those diift^rent 
^ohools iu dotuily it is obviouii to remark that not only Ho they 
more or less overlap ono ttUoLh«.'r, in lUo s(‘nse that many religious 
or irreligious thinl^rs will not fall clean inU) any one of tho live 
divisions,^' but moreover the “pinnciplea” thcmsclvea overlau. 
Thus, if Ultramontauisiii is meant, as it evidently is, to incItiJo 
thej^eat body of tho Uoiuan Catholic Church, while the entire 
Ksstom Church is to Iw lirought under the second or Historical ” 
(Mctegory, there is, to sny the least, soim.thiiig forced and ariiticinl 
iu the riomeiiclatui'e, considering Imw very few are tho points of 
dooirbial dllfei*enco l>eLweon the two bodies, ivhile ha to the principal 
otio of them, the AugJic»ui Church — which is iilstj referred hi the 
Historical divisioii — agri»es with tho Homan against Lliu Kaatorn 
Church. Then again, tho “ IhoK^itant I'iVaiigtdicar’ scliooJ, in 
so far as it adhered to '^the central dogmas,” stands on tho 
l>a0ls of historical Christianity, though perhaps without ac~ 
JiUtm'ledgtng it. Another ditliculty, whicli is not fatal to 
tlis theory but oatmot ikii seriously to complicate its application 
lor any practical purposes, is that-'-^piittiiig aside the lost two, 
which lie iM^^ond the Oliristiau pale aitugether — these schools*’ 
ai*a neither conilned within iho limits of particular cominiiriiomi 
nor Qoex tensive with them. Thus the Historical school is fully 
admitted to have its reprcHeiitatives (a good many iu(;ro, wn siLspoct, 
tliAU the autlutv suppos(‘sj within iho Uoujan CatlioUc Church, 
while its proper homo is osHiimed to Im> iu the Kasteru and 
Anglican communions ; the Vi*oKjatant l^ivangelicjil i?» spread over 
the uon^piscopal communities, English and fomgn, besides 
having a large ibllowing iu the Church nf Kivgland. And we may 
addt though tlie ossarist does not say ho, lhai if IJltrumontanisni 
is uufievet^od as a priHciplo/’ iinduot uicndy as an opioioif about 
tbd pnirogativoa of tho Po|>e, there arc Ultrainonlanes of tho hrst 
water in other coiomiuiiouH beside tho Human, and among those 
who rival J)r. Cumtning in their hatred of Po}>eiy. Tho md fact 
we take to bo that Mr. Gladstone’s classilication is, not only, ns he 
paftiAijjjg admits, a cross division, but an inocourtite one, so fur as his 
tirsi tbvee schools are concerned. I’hose who maintain a belief in 
dogmalio U^hristianity, whether their dogmas are many or few, 
trttfl or Ihlsn, maintain it in the last resort on one of two principles, 
whicli may as well be called tho ilistoncal and the Hnitestmit 
as 1^ any other uaimi, howover iuconsiMtoui or defective may be 
their luethod of o.%iTying out their priuciples. They either rest 
on Uio aubhority of Xvuditiori and a v iniblo Church, though they 
may ^ mistaken in believing this or that tenet— say Papal infalii- 
bility— ’to be ronJly coveretl by their fiuidamentul principle; or 
i^ey appeal to tho authority’ of ScTripluro, as intornreted bv tho 
uihvimial judgment under the prou>’ '‘^^wnsciously, bo indebted 
ace, though they may really, ho*;5 interpretation of itu xuatming 
beir fiiith iu fclcripturo- di^Jaim. 

“ thjaditioiialru Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of 

. ySSicheme, which will further illustrate our critic 
\ V. ^ . -tippoar to be its weak poiuts. 1 lis lauguagn is not 

Clvw as could be desired. Thus, when he iS^gins his 
ac(^^ the Uttmmoiitane system by saying that « it derives its 



11 \%r\r — • oxprossly dis- 

aUows. VV hat ho moans, it wo rightly ujidersiund him, is timt it 
18 dwved by « an unbroken continuity ” of development from Chrint 
and hw A^KMitlcK. But that again is just what tJio ablest and most 
moderate apoteafa ol liomau cliiima—such writera as Mdhlor ami 
Newmn, mid Pcjtavhifi before them, who cannot iuoixtiaary pariauco 
be said to Ixdong to the “ Ultiwuoutaiw school”— have insisted 
upon ; Mid they have insistctl upon it just as much in refer- 
0^ to doctrines which Mr. Gladstone would call historical, like 
the Niceno, c.y. as with reference to those which he rejects ; 
httt neither the Eaotom nor the Western Church, so tar as 
we ere awaxe, has formally committed itself to the principle. 
A jpwtoulac example, which Mr, Gladstone has himself in- 
trodaoed, way servo to make our ineaniog clear. Transub* 
stoUatioa is one of those opinions” which be thinks it probable 
B^y Old Oathohos inconsisiytitly retain, though on tho his. 
torujw pirinciple ’ they ought to abandon it. Now of course w'o 
are n^ going to disnius the tUr)ologicnl merits of the tenet, but we 
Glfc 4 sto.ne tImt it Los nothing to do with 
t jnfallibilily, having been fotimiJly defined at the 

Coimcil in 121^ and held long before ; while it is just as 
Hastcru as o)' ihe Latin Ohorch, and was 
defined u such at the Synod of Betlilriiem in 1673. 

; Bastam theolagiaiia would say that they ware onty ex« 


pressing their traditional balhif ia thHi oiad aft ill Of 

Ooustantinopolitan creeds, whereas othera 
nato all alilce os dolevopmente, but of a stnet!^ hisVnwM aud 
legitimate kind. Into that controversy Wft need not entet here. 
Our aim is to point out that no such hafl||-aiid'-&0t line esn be 
drawn between the unbroken continuity of the eystcin of "tlio ^ 
lij»storn and Woatem Ohurohes us is involved in Mr. Gladstcme's 
cloAsiticAtion. For tho most part, their doctrines, whether dn- 
scribod 08 traditions or deveiomtientB or corraptidhs,arepreci»olylhe 
Biiuie ; and if one parly is at liberty to defend them on 1& ground of 
history and the general consent of Christendoin^ it is hard to seo 
why tlic same plea ehotild not ho equally avaikible for the other. 
Vi'o are incliuea indeed to think that Mr, Gladstone has stated hie 
own view of historical OUristianity rather than that w'Mch wottld 
be accepted by **tlie Ea.vtern or Orthodox Ohurehes,” whose 
** Aciontillc basis ” ho declares it to be. They nright searcel;^ fbr 
instUDce, bo prepared to restrict tho teaching aotboritf of the 
Ohurch to ** tlie dociarations which pr<iceed<xl from her between 
twelve and fifteen centuries ago.” On tlie other band^ when ha 
givoB Apocial credit to tlie b^ostern Ohurch for freedom from those 
contliuiH with the IState, the family, and rnodoru culture which 
distract, and over have distracted, her Latin sister, ho seems to 
have forgotten tbal , whether an advantage or a disadvantage, this 
ia in fact simply the r4isult of that stagnation of all moral and in- 
tellectual life which writers so far removed from Ultremontano 
AvmpulhieA as 1><»1 linger and Stanley have dwelt upon as chameter- 
iitic of Isastern (JliriAtcndora since thr eighth century. The Latin 
Chnrcli may have pursued a Very faulty policy in her dealings 
with tho viiHtk>ys social mid national life of Western Europe, but 
tho ()rit‘iit{il Churches have bt?eu relieved from the necessity for 
hiiving any policy at all. If wo mo reminded of Hussia, it must 
be observed that to an evtcmal observer — and we da not poro- 
f»?i« here to be oxaioining tho matter deeply— tho Russian 
cc^clesiastical disciplino looks very like a splendid but 
crushing Hrastianism ; and Mr. Gladstone has so little 
love for “ tho system termed Erastian ” tliat ho expressly 
dodintM to include it in his enumeration, os having no claim to he 
regarded ns a religious svkUmu at all. We do uot say that there is 
no I 
tho 

marks < 

ho ought at least to have mjticed it. 

In dealing with Evangelical Protestantism, towards which Mr. 
Gkwlstone occupieB ainore neutral ground, feeling apparently neither 
any spotnal gym|)>itiiy for it nor any special antipathy, the essayist 
writes with a linner hand. At all events, this stmes us m the 
happiest Rial most evenly btilancod of his descriptions of religious 
paities. He fairly evposos its weaknesses, while he does justice 
10 its Btnniglh. Nor are we disposed to quarrel with his account 
of the ThoisUc ^ and “ Negative ” schools, except as being some- 
what sketchy and incomplete; but wo have no room to follow 
bun in detail through this part of his argument. Certainly it 
is often true of the adherents of hcih ^ schools, and it 
ia a fact important to hear in mind in judging alike 
of their characters and their principles, that “ tliey have 
come, to bo such not by rejoctieii o** Ola'istianity, but by 
decleii:»iou from it, and, in quilting their ancient iiome, have 
carried away a portion, sometimes a largo portion, of the furni- 
, as Well on this account n.s oecaiisd Umso schools, if 




individuals, would be found equal to the laborious duty of reform* 



of tLo Kegative^i 
nosticiAm. beculnrisn). flMirivnrl 


r» « ynrxeiy 01 Aineism, n IS ooviouB that 

all these current#, or schstuos of thought would coostanldy inter- 
sea one another, aright coexist together, or in zapid snocoMdon, 

in the eatm? miiid, .Vaganisiii,’' which in its higher, or « Heliauic ^ 
lorm, IS Um most graceful and seductive of them all, hss indeed the 
•orwu* p»ctu»l dniwbaclf ttot « it i. plualj a telifioii for iHre. and 

ootfurLiMarua ; butwolwlsur.thattlieTe'j.affooddMilofit aoto 
ju**] "‘’w* both in litenititte and St Ufo, and w. wUt 

of couiimng butnelf to dmwiiw an admimUe onOiaa df 11a 
cbanioterMUos ia ancient Qrawte: he wonU lum 
alwdant materiale reedy to Waliaiid' for dfliaged. Wedbidllodk 

with ut«g«at for the eecond paper, ia Which he pnttoiee to 
how a^ why the cutieata tboDyht he ha. ben 
were brought into their proMot ehaip and vtiardarad swtfoh.*^ 


THE SEA OUT or SEASON 

ffMfEEE ue many ]^Iacea between Patoaaaee 

X whmiti. taile pomible tbcniu^y t» eakw thea^2^ 
MpMOg. or even i» whiter. Bnstor at "»*«!•»> 

may atao be veqr pleoeahl.. A. littia imKifR |M. 
a» Umnro w «h# Muifo le^ aio* htmtSTr 
^D&peaiEMt!^ wBilattbar**' — 








SpSCSISiSBSSB: 


an times ButWift 

yutfe a dJftiiAiit; tw^t tp'i|i€^d 4 week mim ^xdliieiT setbed 0 ^ 
Catbitig yijium wkieh eaunot Meat of anvUdiig but its 
flat sends ena e good botel. Xo fine weeuier ft may be eottSble 
to anduxe tbexudeSU buteven one dey oficy udn; eomiiig dbwa in 
tca^tsend a nprtSeast wind bletenng^uunieeneiaeooii^ to 
akik the moBt buoyant natuite to aevo and make the moat eon- 
Amad imsanthrope aigb fos society* It appeals that on the day of 
Hr. BihTo'a poaaoidog prepaxeticma were beiny made for ostabhah- 
ing the ftnuly at wordung Ibr change of air. No one aeems to 
have sagmtoa at the inqueat that the mere thought of being abut 
up in aim a place at bow a time of year n^ht be almost enough 
to drive any one of aenae to imitate the Irish analfca ^ho oom^ 
xnittad auimde to save themadvoa from slaughter.” When 
a man fSseling the edecta Of a winter of hard work con- 
aolte the ia^y nhyaidan upon hia symptomsi he is very 
to try a little soa air and perfect idle* 
xieaa.” xhinidng that one resort is as good as another in which to 
frdlow out such a preacrintion. he determinee to go to a place in 
Hay vrhich a friend haa apojsen of with praise in {September. 
But sands that are delightlVil in sunshine ore not necessarily 
pleasant in sleet. A person may not Uke to be jostled in a crowd, 
and yet the siuht of rows of empty houses with the shutters up 
may not give him the least enjoyment. To he the sole guest in a 
lai|^ hoteL no doubt iuaures to the visitor an amount of punctilious 
attorn not always to ho met with in such establishments. But this 
luxi^ hae its drawbacks if the visitor is made to feel like a dy under 
a microBcopOy or a Boytil Highness at a railway-station. Intense 
ailence in a place usually associated witli noise and bustle ha» a 
strangely depressing elTect, which even the champagiie ordered for 
the good of the house does not wholly remove. There is some- 
thing weird and uncanny in seeing long passages witliout the 
^ghtest trace of portmanteaus, candlesticks, or boots. It is 
sUraing to have the hell answered as if the servant were stationed 
behind the door^ and almost annoying never to be obliged to ask 
for anything twice. In the evening it would be an intense relief 
to ring the bell every few minutes for the aako of proving that the 
house waa not entirely given over to the ghosts of the departoil j 
but it is impossible to induce the lire to bum so as to nsqi^ 
mending ofmner than every quarttsr of an hour, and it is diiucalt 
to dispose of more than three bottles of soda water after dinner. 
Going to bed boibre ten presents difficulties, for the idea of lying 
awake listening to the mekmeholy ditties of the wild waves is too 
appjdling, even for tired nature. But notwithstanding sitting up 
until the usual hour, the night is probably one of distiuhad slum- 
bers. The moaning sea, the driving rain, the ill-iitting window- 
aashes, and the starlings in the chii^ey that frdgot all night and 
croak and chuckle contmucmsly from early dawn, make sleep a series 
of feverish doses and frightened starts. However, a good break- 
Ihst with fish that knows not ice brings some consolation ; but 
after that, and befbre it too — ^the deluge. Looking out of the 
window at the rain which sweeps along horizontally soon 
oeasea to be mnusing, but in the afternoon the weather 
clean a little^ and the invalid goes out for a constitutional 
on the beach. The prospect is not much more olieering, fi>r 
the sea is like sepia, and the shy is a uniform dirty grey. 
There is no view, and not a single sail in sight. At one end of 
the sands a lugubrious-looking man with his arm in a sling and his 
higbandaff^ is limping slowly Perhsps the Smashem 

]£ilway Uompany are paying heavily for hie lodgings and his 
shrimps. Near him is another man who also appears afllieted, 
although be bolds in his hand a formidable looking pcoof-riieet 
which may be the sueeessftal novel of the season or a iavoe which 
is to have an unprecedented run. The two men have sevoral 
miles of the eternal riiore entiiely at their di^aal, yet they do 
not seem to ravel in their vest posssesions. Presently a young 
ladies’ school appeara os the horizon, and promises a pessiBg diver- 
sion. Unfbrtunamly, the turn out to he exceptionally hideous 
and ongainly, and ^hessea as only English schoolgirls can draas. 
A sailor with a can of wriggliag worma for bait next appesra, and 
it is not unamusing to lu^en to his practical, if peculiar, views 
of natural htstoxy. Ho Ihiinke it strange that the eels leave 
the river at a certain time of year and return half the size, 
and regrets that the prawns always be small in the season 
when there is a good market for them, and at their prime 
when there era no vtsitors to eat them. There is snorcely 
a single lil^tle fbotpuirk to be seen on the sand, and the 
shells lie nagathered. None of the aborigines ever appear 
outside Urnlr houses, except on Sunday, and then caretuliy 
avoid the beach. A group of children in deep taoornfiog are 
eha^g sadh' other round the smp^ seats on the espkuuHle, toying 
tpgetwnmi) but the bitkig wind mows their blaek ribands into 
iim ejesi. and makes them so miserable that they begin to 
cputMeatd tslia rsftige in sulks. Some Utile brother car sistw 
fiasprobalily died of seeilatiiia os measles, and the rest of the 
fimimimaieAtoinoc?riht^ another house with infecUon to the 
bmiefit of fiatiire lodgers. 

Tiradof " the baraetttbarranshora^’ and its cold wet sends, the 
visitor starts on e tour of mspection through the village. He 
wsihs 'down die priaeinal ten«de, which is pschably called 
Bdlevue. Tbiere is conaiderahhH 

esdhitotoehiidAito of thehouses sad In the out of the 
Oaea^gfatstaieati 

ItoaxMjgMiiW^ peU' rimed the wmdotphh The himw in 
WhIAthbHtAo it as eiia poUthes tho 

'Tto'MCt' <M^:’'!i|dMra:tbe roswtrae 
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has been sUowei to m oiT the mjlt to 
ludis; ongbi certain]^ to be avtdwd.' VMh . 
m^teriouriy disappear errary automn era 
stand at tho winoow in thw shirt sleeves mk ^9^ 
one is likely to come. Some to todlhdiee ato’ ^ 
their euvtams like sly old spktosi otheis, wlm 1 

are preparing tea to tom in to amast^biit 

the small fry are taught to disaivpesr ss to sratoWldtohSMFl . . 
themselves like to little sano-eraba. One old iSto lh 
knitting, her expreesion calmly supereiUoi^ to she ees Wt IWa 
<*good toiily " for to long season, m to is sora 
rent in tho tope of perquisites. Another in saiw toaeuf ^ 
who depends on getting a fiincy price to a frw weeleeit to;] 
of the season, is only now taking up her om^wIpeiMl havillg 1 
beaten on the common. This causes mneh indkaatto to to 
neighbours, who have put up their dean white erirtaftiir * BlM 
a side street is a small shop with ^^(virculadng 
in Brobdingnagian letters. This is a welcome diaciiveiy« We 
simpering librarian, who also arils Berliii wod, is only to 

d)S]^y her treasures. But there is Bonetbing rattoe te sg g eju b au it 
to bociks. Thera are raveml shelves quite full of ortltotfiHCriHng 
volumes in sets of three, but tho names on the baaks ate ensilto 
uni'amiliaf. No remembrance of having seen tom raviswafc<,e!IW|i 
in the Cumb&*lfind Melear^ can be revived, ito toy Hhl 

a Company been fortued to print singte copies of vomaacee ' toft 
can find no publiriier ? Thera are aito tolm, an JPria JYis|g<irn a t 
^mtoffenei of yavarre, Widouf$ Spidar^Mlfimf jR^msiwssp 

Momintf, which remind a novel-reader m thiags heihae woM. 
through, but on opening the volumes ho does not find tomnmdiritot 
acquaintance. Tho custodian of theee remarikabib hooim is qdils 
hurt at an insimiution that the new stock has not yet aimoA ito 
considers her ooUoetion of the most frriiionato and kq|ei«itog 
character. Of DarM Deronda she knows as fitto- an this pStog 
lady who thought he was an ofiicer in to Guarda wW tod ti 
resign his commission for cheating at cards. 

But one of the most smusing thiugnriMmt a place btim. to 
season has begun is to makebtiHeve that ia kept np. ttm 
oimiibua, the Tmtel fiy, and several crasy basket<mlg^ 
every train with praiseworthy pertinacity. The drivw ctoNsil 
a high rate of speed, and kioic as full of topovtafiea. aa tibaflit- 
coachmen. But tney go to a bouxtie from whiicA no travrikHr emr 
seems to return, and the horses frisk back g^y with, emj^ topcb 
A waiter stands at tho hotel door fiicking his napkin cuff raatoja 
take an order for a sumptuous repast at a momenib aetoeu Ws 
brisk chambermaid fiuiteni about in her higldy ateralied^ dtow, 
and soema to be overwhelmed with to praparationB to fteab 
arrivals. Between to showers numherlcse hmkeyaappeeir on to 
common and vehicles mors picturesque than inviUng. NstoiMf 
lesi»« 0 Ds in swimming are posted about which cauaa a abiwv. and 
there ora cries of difievent things to sell bus no ofiO' tsr 
Any amount of spades, buckets, hats, and saadHtoMaaiwhaaffiag 
outside the shop doors, and although to peaUyeoak stwvnie^ 
keeps Jus shutters up, there are sufficient boUlss of swcais 
in the groeera’ shops to poison the children of a wholw cntotoi 
A Pun^ and Judy msn appears to spy out to land bast 
after a very languid performance in which lusay of to»piiiarif(d 
scenes era suppressed, he goes off slanging hia wtoand ranfissto 
seen. Toby creates quite a sensation amoamt the dog# of- to 
vilkige with his smart rad collar, his supenor atoHimiant% to 
knowledge of the world. But Toby’s master could onlp get ragind 
urchins to audience, and ragged urchins don’t pof * A phtor 
grader tries to ply his trad^but hia tent i* blown iatortodna, 
ana only saved by accident. The nostman mriun hia MijBfoammvo 
many times a day with a hag of diiueiisious suited to w Lsndni 
morniug delivery. It is thrown over his shoulders, and, iit' his 
hand are a few letters for a school at the extreme end of. to bnlto 
As be passes the aweptand garnished lodgingtouses aadpsasmti 
look at a new iiowor or speak to tho grey parrot, he raisss mang w ' 
delusive hope in the htotsof to hungry niaew awaiting tok 
prey. If Iwidladios were not creaiuree outside to pale of Suoiims 
H vnipathy, we might wish to bo a miltionaira, to take all to houses 
that now lie so heavy on their minds, pay to rantSi and send 
the poor wretches to a far-away midland county where to a tuva 
they could be free from anxic^ and from the depix'saingly mono* 
touous phieh of the ever-breaking waves. 


THE LITERATURE OR AGRrcULTURAL AGrTAtlOSF. 




R. B^QHT made a very curious observation m to'OORini 

of his Hpeecli on Mr. Trevslyans medion. In deaeriluijrtli 

excitoueut wW pwivails among the agricultural labmiraiiPh 
wtain quartof ra refotred incidenliOly to the sort of Kitoto 
which is being largely circubtod amongst them, and raamto tiMl 
" there are many things in some of these papers vriakh H WOsfift 
DBitto if the i^ricaltnral labourar did not toad: ifisfiy tofifi 
which no inteliigeiit friend of hi a would have placed bsibfe Uskm 
hu mental xuBtructsou.*’ And then, atmagriy enotrali, to went o 
to say, But the papers are there, and to ktotfipm aii raodtoj 
tom,’’ and to wgae that, toreforc, it would jfei wril to pu 
more power to tosehief into to hands of thoso who ora bsfni 
educated in this objeciioiwble and daug^cus schori^ Mr^ Brisk 
to thought it ueoessory to give a stoulUa to to moraiw 
by declanng that tore was u grant deal of ^^soriri t^nm^ 
in the uoandies to be brokeu up.** We hs^ no 
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here ^ diociu.iini;^ the queatjioiie Ix^t^een the various < classes 
of a^ric^ulturists which are iuvolved iu tlue agilatiou; bujb it 
•r>%y be d(mbted whether people are generally aware of the cha- 
rioter which the agitation is assuming, and it may thoreforo be 
worth while to give eoine idea of it. \Ve may admit at tbo outeet 
that in a case of this kind it would be absurd to be too nice or fasii- 
oiouB os to the manner in w'bich a public controversy is conducted. 
«Some roughness of speech, and oven violence of duinuanour^ is only to 


ing flail sound sweeter^ the grain look brighter, and the straw have 
a more musical rustle, if you were thrasuiig your own sheaves In 
your own bam P Would not the innocent riieep and lambs win 
moit^ of your admiration and delight, and look whi^ and fairer, 
feeding in your own pastures with your' own initials on their 
sides P’* A.nd so on, each question being answered, ‘^Then Join 
the Land Union." And as the writer goes on ho grows quite 
enthusiaHiic about caltivatiog the wastes and turning the 

** Ff\m 4^VlA VUIkaaAn4Mr 4-.n1 Af. 


be expected, and it is also natural that the rhetorical prograuimo of barren regions into gracing pastures” for the peasantry, till at 


agitatom should be stvutchcd beyond their imnuHliatii hopes lost ho gives way to hia emotion in typogr^hical em^asis, and 
and pkuui. When men are deeply iuteroBted in anything, they are ho oxclainiB, “ Give the Jifibourers T^ndl^ Laud for the English 

K certain to get ovcite<l and to use strong language. . It may Ijalx)urer/' in largo capitals. .At the meetltigs on this subject the 
,>posed also that there may be very loud and angry barking profossional agents always lay str^ on the tremendous power 
witliout a serious Intention of biting. At the sumo tin >o, making which the labourers would wield if they would apply themselveB 
every allowance for frothy c.Ktmvagauco, there seem to lie in ibis systomatically to the acquisition of land. *M^andl l^andtt Lax^ttt 
agitation symptoms of w hnt may prove to be really grave trouble, for iho Lanalesa l^iaboimn'e I Cheaper Vood I ” is, in sensational 
At any lutu the spirit of iho movement ought to bo distinctly type, the heading of an articlo calculating that, if every &rm« 
iindorstood. labourer (6oo,<xx>) had an acre of land to cultivate, it would add front 

We prcsuino that the Nafionnl Af/riruUural Lahonrera' ChronicU^ eight shilliugs per week to his income, or an aggregate of from 

which is the organ of the Tmlc-l 'nion, and also of what is io>ooo,ooo|. to x 2,000,0^)/. per year to thoir present lua^quate 
called a'^ Und Unions which is apparently an oHshoot of ibe produce yearly for general consumption 72 


; Ijabourer,’’ in largo capitals. .At the meetings on this subject the 
professional agents always lay stress on the tremendous power 
which the labourers would wield if they would apply themselveB 
systematically to the acquisition of land. Land I l^and 1 1 Lax^! 1 1 
for iho Landless Ijaboiirtus I Cheaper Vood I ” is, in sensational 
typo, the heading of an article calculating that, “if every &rm« 
lal^urer (6oo,<xx>) had an acre of land to cultivate, it would add from 
six to eight shilliuga per week to his income, or an aggregate of from 


called a“ liand Uxiion,'* which is apparently an oilshoot of ibe 
other body, is one of the papers with which Mr. Bright ex- 
pressed his diHsatisCaotioii ; and wo have only to turn over a few 
recent numbers to tlod abundant jasiltication for much stronger 
•trictures. It is of course ditlicult to say what impres- 
oiem this and kindred newspapers produce 00 the minds of the 
laboui'ors; but there can at least bo no d(uibt as to the ideas 
which the leaders of the agitation desire to instil, and their method 
of procedure. We iind in flu? Labour vri Chronicle for May 1 3th 
an uUicle on the Land (^uodiioii containing a gross pcTsonal 
attack on the Queen. iShe is accused of liavung ^'rovolii- 
tionis&ed the Constitution to serve her greed of ])roperty,*’ and of 
receiving from the Duchy of liUncastcr largo sums annually to 
which she luis no right whaiover. It is also asserted that various 
Ci'own lands whicli ought to belong to the nation have been 
aham(>i'ully jobbed aw^ay. to noble families. “ We (;annot find 
apace or time," says the writer, ** to go through all the c<iuntie6 ; 
but we can say that all our l ich landowners, diike.s, baronets, and 
aquirea had and have the plunder,” And then tiu* writer g^xis on to 
demand that “ wherever any pluiKlort)T lias appropriated auy house 
or land the property should he bei/.ed; and if tho actual person is 
ali^'O who converted public pro[\crty into privt^lr, he should be 
prosecuted with some soveiit) as a highwayman or a burglar, by 
way of a caution to others.” lie winds up by inquiring whether, 
with all these forests, and chase.'i, and other Crown lands, “ there 
IB no land available to keep our t)ea.sautry in England ” and de- 
manding “ a careful consideration of the Land question, which, it 
appears, implies the abolition of ** the land monopoly of soiuo two 
hundred families," and the subdivision of all Crown lands, old 
and now, for occupation “ by tlie peasantry at fair rentals.” 

In the succeeding number of the same journal tliere is an article 
in which it is urged that “ nothing but a real pinch of eiitreriiig ” 
will over bring English fanners to their souses j that, “if tbo 
landlords cannot be curbed and compelled by law utid reason, 
they must bo eventually by foxre ” *, and that,' if there is to bo a 
revolution, the sooner the better. Further on there is a charac- 
teristic argiimout hi favour of puUyig ilie labouroi’s in possession 
of the land j a man's land, it is urged, is dilferent from his wat**^ I 


miliion bushels of potatoes, 1 1 million bushels of corn, millioa 
fet pigs, 12 million hoads of poultij, 250 million eggs, besides tons 
of cabbiigt^, carrots, onions, parsnips, peas, apples, and other fruits 
and vegotables." The labourers ore called upon to remember that 
“ «)vory penny subscribcHl will be real property, bearing interest at 
5 j)or coni, and upwards ” ; that “ every penny will buy 4^ iquarB 
Jeet of land ; every sixpence 27 square h^et, every shilling 54 
square feet, and every pound over i,cxx> square feet, at 401. an 
acre.” And a ballad has also boon composed for the propagation 
of the same ideas, with the refrain — 

It’ii land that wo want, and mean to have it too ; 

Vea. atnno uf llir land of old LCnglaiid — 

Some of old ICngland's soil I 

This is tlie vision which Is Bystcmaiically kept before the eyes of 
ignorant and dissatistiod luboiirers. They are led to believe that 
unless, somehow or other, they can get the land into their own 
hands, there is no hope of improvement for them ; but that, this 
step once attained, they will hvo for ever in ease and plenty, with 
perpotual sunshine and oversowing harvests. The other side of 
the pictnro -* Iho risks of agriculture ; Iho possibility, or rather pro- 
bability, of failure when cultivation is attempted by incompetoiit 
porwns who have no knowledge of fanning beyond the more 
maniiid labour which it involves ; the outlay for machinery, iiianure, 
and rent j the chance of bad harvcijts —all this is of course left out of 
account in this rosy forecast of steady and unchequered prosperity. 


It is impossible to imagine anything more insane than the idea of 
taking the land aw'ay I’rom those who have the means and experi- 
ence to cultivate it properly, and putting it into the hands of poor 
and ignorant labourers. Vet this is w hut the agricultural popula- 
tion arc being taught to regard, not only as the only remedy for 
their gi’ievances, but as a right, it may be said that all thiB, XA 
very loiOisb, idle talk, and that the hiboiuvrs have a right 
own opinion* ns to J'-jMt.iiiW.fe.l'isan obVidu/ d™ Sf fixJd 
deny ting ; buJ.tiSluMvo kind leudinj; todisaetor. For tbonregent 
that tho labourer shall have only sS much 
u.t *s he can buy ; but how also encouraged to believe that the soil 
the avurpors who now hold it mustsomohow 


ui iiiLo itiMu , a annua uimi, Ji- iiiut'u, jej uim'iPtii. iiuiii ujs wtii"' i m , --.w Tfuvuvw uiuu ib UjUSI SOJUOllOW 

“ V/ho made the land P Who made the watch P The 1 away. As this idea gets more deeply rooted in his mind 

there, the watch was not.” “ The only injury we. county will perhaps come lo think that the process of buyinsr land in tho 

meutal one, in depriving the Vimf if tl! ' hv himseu impoverished 

that is tantamount to oiislaviiurJ hicT.wio L. ^ i ! ^ * bargain. 1 hero is also another nossibilitv which omrlif. 


of 1 iiialiciiahle right, and the only 

tMtonof national prosperity.” This is, in fact, the comniou 
, that farmers and landlords should be aboIiKhh.l 


things is being created, 
are lining nractiaed unr 


A body of igfioront aid discontented 1 


■V\ hen every reed „i ground msintain-d .w man, >“ th«ir wav, a change of temper may come ovm S 

18 taken ur.iw a nractieiil aeh.m. e„ 1 , • ... the strike ol 1874 the asitators want nhnnt 


*0 11, e table, And in tho same wav, whatever mavlS aVten*™, with »Matiom 5 

tho subject of any artirleiii tb.^/^biuren'C^iwiich^'wa are wrongs and miseries of the peasantry, is a snffi- 

comiTicr rmivsri T „ _ a .M. ■? uro aiwaya cient indication nf tim ^ Lt ® Buxn 


« Lr? FT'I ““tter tale in 

Keclsimer.- the cuu^^ „f 
iUorrup'ad w digressions on the « sterling 

laDouror bhall advance stop by step to tho land of nlonfv a m n 

“ yo" <*in Jwm* tields -ud 

>8 not the sweet smell of c W pleUmt to yowS? Sw 
not ^ more pleasant if the mcSlo-. s Ww 0^ p 
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^nes of the valley f stand «nou jZ Wh* ^ 

atone *, and it » annoonced that tho « Bead M.^h in &nl**^ 
played “in memory of Henry Steev^ a 
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lam ibv tloH and foot, reatoiatioii of our oharttiee, manhodd 
botb Housae of j^tliament to Ise eleotad by tbo peO|flef 
alcetioa expenses to bo paid by tate» A ted eatd has also 
been diitributodi to bo worn on the hafc,^ with a picture of a 
skeletoii plougbinfTi under the supervision of a fat toner i and the 
words “ Thus saiui the Lordi Behcdd the biro of the labooters 
who have roaped your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
trieth ; and tue ones of them which have reaped nave entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sahaoth. . . • Hear this, O ye that swallow 
up the needy, ever to make the poor of the land to fail, that ye 
may buy tno poor for silver and tho needy for a pair of shoes. 
Woo unto him lliat buildeth his house by unrighteousnesa and his 
chambers by wrong, that useth his neighbours sorvicos without 
wages, and g^veth him not for hia work. The congregation of 
hypocrites shall he desolate, and fire shall consume the tabernacles 
or bribery." It is easy to say that all this is only windy 
rant and means nothing serious. But there can be little «lonbt 
that this perpetual agitation is instilling veiy dangerous ideas and 
aspirations into the minds of the labburers which ought to be 
taken into account in considering the expediency of giving thorn 
the franchise as a battering-ram. 


THE cOTENTIX. 


T he pagus Oonstantinns," the peninsular land of Coutonccs, 

is, or ought to he, the most Norman part of Nonuandy. Per- 
haps however it may bo fieedful first to explain that the Latin 
** pagus CoTUitanttnus*' and tho b'rench Cotentin are simply the 
same word. For we have seen a French geography-book in which 
C6tmtin was explained to mean the land of coasts ; the peninsular 
shape of tho district gave it trois cotes," and so it wiis called 
COtmtin, Wo cannot parallel this with tho derivation of 
Manorhoer from ** man or near ; because this last is at least funny, 
while to derive Cdtentin from cote is simply stupid. But it is 
very like a derivation which we once saw in a Swiss geography- 
book, according to which the canton of Wallis or Valais was so 
called ** parce que eVat la plus grando valUe do la Suisse." And, what 
is more, a Swiss man of science, eminent in many hrnnehes^of 
Imowledffo, hut not strong in etymology, thought it mere folly to 
call the derivation in nuestion. It was no gocxl arguiug when tho 
case was as clear as tlie sun at noon-day. Now, in the case of 
Wallis, it is certainly much dasier to say what the etymology of 
the name is not than to say what it is; but in the cum) of the 
'Coteutin one would have thought that it was as clear as the sun 
at noon-day the other way. How did he who derived Ooteniin from 
cote deal with other nanics of districts following the sauio form? 
Tho tho land of Bayetix, might perhaps ho twisted into 

Bomothing funny, hut the ’^Avranchin could liardly be anything 
but the district of Avrauchos, and this one miglit have given 
the key to tho others. But both Cotenim and Ihisvin ilius- 
trale a law of thu geographical nomenclature of Gaul, by 
which, when a city and its district bear the same name, tho | 
narao takes two slightly diOoreut fonus for tho city and for the i 
district. Thus wo havo Bourges and Berry, Angers and Anjou, i 
Perigueux and Perigord, Le Mans and Maino. Comtantia has 
become Oai«tmices ; but the adjective Vonetantinun has become 
Ootentin. City and district then bear the same imperial name as 
that other Constant ia on tho Uhine with which Coutancos is 
doomed to get so often confounded. How often has one soon 
GeoftVey of Mowbray described as *' Bishop of Constance." In an 
older writer this imiy be n sign that, in his doy, Coutances was 
spoken of in England as Constance. In a modern writer this 
judgment of charity is hardly pc^ssible. It really seems os if some 
people thouglit that the Coni|ueror was accompanied to Eugland 
f>y a Bishop of the city where John Hu.w was burned ages after- 
wards. 

We have called the Cotentin n peninsula, and so it is. Sir Francis 
Palgrave points out, with a kind of triumph, that tho two Banish 
peninsulas, the original Jutland and this of the Cdtentin, are tho 
-only two in Europe which point northward. And the Cdtentin 
does look on the map ve^ much as if it were inviting settlers from 
more northern parts. But tho fact is tliat the land is not really 
so peniDSnlar as it looks and ns it feels. The actual pi^ojoction 
sorthwoid from the coast of the Bessin or Calvados is not very 
great. It is the long coast to the west, Iho const which looks out 
on the Norman islands, the coast which forms a right angle with 
the Breton coast by the Mount of 8t. Michael; which really gives 
the hmd its peninsular air. We are apt to forget that tho nearest 
coast due west of the city of Coutances does not lie in Europe. 
We are apt further to forget that the whole of that west coast is not 
Cdtentin. Avranebes has ihi^ district also, and the modem de- 
pptment of Mauche takas in both, as the modem diocese of 
Coutances takes in the older dioceses of Coutances and Avraochos. 

Part of the Cdtentin then is a true' peninsula, a peninsula 
stretcmiig out a long finger to the north-west in the shape of Cape 
La Hague ; and this most clmracteristm part of the land has im- 
pressed a kind of peninsular cliaractor on tho whole region. But 
we must not forget that tbo laud of Coutances is not wholly penin- 
aular, but also partly insular. Tho Norman islands, those fragments 
of the duchy whinn remained faithful to their natnnd Duke when 
the maintoa passed under the yoke 6f Paris, are easentiHl parts of 
the Constantine laiid, diocese and county. Modem arranvements 
have ttUDsfened ibeif ecclesiastical allegiance to the chumh of 
Winchester, and their civil ali<^r.noe to the Empire of Indian 


but bistoricfdly those islands orelhat part of the land ol C^jfSnto 
which remain^ Noiwan wiille the rest stooped to becotne ITOUw, 
^Th© pculoBttIa pointing northwards, with its neighbonrloilr 
save that the islands no to the west and nOt to the east,'? 
pass for no inapt figure of tho norihom land of the Itoe. " 
lormed a land which the Dane was, by a kind of &ar^ 
called on to make his own. And hia own be made 
thoroughly. Added to the Norman dneW by William hoogiiwdfSt ' 
before Normans h.id wholly passed into Frenchmen, with the gOod. ' 
seed watered again by a now eettlement straight from Benma^ 
under Harold Slaatand, the Danish land of Coutances, like tbe 
Saxon land of Bayeux, was far slower than the lands b^rtmd tfie 
Dive in putting on the speech and the outward garb of Frafil^ ' 
And no part of the Norman duchy sent forth more mraormig^tkir^ 
to put off that garb in tbo kindred, if conquered, island, and to 
come back to their natural solves in the form of Englislini'eii* ' 
The most Teutonic part of Normandy was the one part which bad 
a real grievance to avenge on Englishmen; in thmr land, and In 
tboir land alone, liad Englishmen, for a moment in the days ' 6i 
riEthelred, shown themsalvos as invaders and ravageis. Bui bafbse 
tho men of the Cuteutin could show themselvea as avex^ra at 
Senlac, thi^ had first to bo thomselves overthrown at val-ks^ 
dunes. Before William could conquer England, he had first to 
conquer his owu duchy by the aid of France, llayaux tmd Oou<» 
taiices were .to have no share in the spoil of York and Windiestiwf 
till they had been themselves subdued by the joint might of Bottsn 
and Paris. 

it ia singular enough that the two most nrominent i^es among 
those whi^ connect the Bessin and the Cotentin with England 
should bo those of their two Bishops, Gcoflrey of Coutoncea, tor a 
while Earl of North urn bcrlaud, and the more famous Odo, Bishop 
ofBayoux'and lilarl of Kent. Geoffrey would deserve a hi^ev 
fame than ho wins by tho possession of endless manors in I^mea- 
day and by the suppression of the West-Saxon revolt at Monta- 
cute, if we could believe that, according to a le^nd which is even 
now hardly exploded, the existing church of Coutances ia hia 
work. William of Durham and Koger of SaHsbtOT would seen, 
feeble worWs in tbo building art beside the man who consecrated 
that building in the purest style of tho thirteenth century in the 
year 1056. According to tfmt theory, art must have been at 
Oouiancea a hundred and fifty years in advance of the rest of the 
world, and, after about a huuared and twenty years, the leat of ‘ 
the world must havo 1>egun a series of rude attempts ut imitatiag 
tho long-neglected mod^. But without attributing to the art of 
Coutances or tho Cotentin so miraculous a development as thi^ 
the district was at all times fertile in men who could build in 
tbo styles of their several ages, A journey through the penin* 
sula shows its scenery, so varied and in many parts so rich, 
adorned by a succussion of great buildings worthy of the land 
in which they aro placed. Tbo groat haven of the district ii 
indeed inoro favoured by nature than by art. lu the name 
of Cherbourg luediieval etymologists foudly saw an Imperii^ 
imtuo yet older than that which is borne by the whole duK 
trict, and the reetdred Latin name is no other than Owtarts 
Burgue. Yet it is far xuoro likely that the name of Cherboutg ta 
simply the same as our own Scaiborough, and that it is so oaUeA 
from the roclcy hills, the highest ground in the whole dlftrie^ 
which look down ou the fortified harbotir, and are themselves con* 
demnod to help in its fortification. The rocks and the vaUey 
between them are worthy of some better office than to watch over 
an unintcresling town which has neither ancient houses to show 
nor yet handsoifio modern streets. Tho chief church, thongb not 
insignificant, is French and not Norman, and so teaches the wrong 
lesson to an Englishman who begins his Cdtentin studies at this 
point. But, four miles or so to the west, he will iEmd a building 
which is French only if wo are to apply that name to what nuui 
every chanco of being prse-Norman, the work of a day when ' 
and 'William Ixin^word bad not yort dismenibered the Pkeudk 
Duchy. On a slight eminence overhanging the sea stands Quei* 
quovillc, with its older and its ne^r, its lesser and its greater, 
church, tho two standing side by side, and with the outline of the 
mator — the same triapsidal fonn marking hoth--clearly sugmsted 
by the smaller. Of tho smaller, which is voi^ small indeed, one 
can hardly doubt that parts at least are priiuitivo Romanesque, as 
old as any one chooses. It is tho follow of tho little church of 
Montmajeur near Arles, but far ruder. But at Querquevillo tho 
name is part of tho aivuiueuf ; the building gives its namo to the 
place. Tbo first syllAblo of Quorqiieville is plainly tho Teutonic 
kirk; and it suggests tliat it got tho name from this church having 
been loft standing when most of its noighbours were destroyed in 
tho Scandinavian inroads which created Normandy. Tho buihliug 
has gone through several changes ; tho upper part of its very lofty 
tower is clearly a late addition, but the ground-plaD, and so much 
of the walls as show the herring-bone work, are surely xomaUis of 
a buUdioff older thou tho settlement of Rolf 

From die rocks of tho Norman Scnrhormighy one of the only two 
railways which find their way into the Cotentin will ciuay tbe 
traveller throimh a district whoso look, like that of so ttmeh of 
ibis aide of Normandy, is thoroughly English, to Valognes, with 
its ondiesB fragments of old domestic architecture, xwnnuta of the 
days when VuJognes viras a large and oiistocratic and with 
its church, whore the architect has ventured, not wbdly without 
success, on tho hold esroerimont of giving its central parts the shapo 
j of a Gothic cupola. Is its efiect improved or spoiled— it cortaioly 
is made stranger and more striking —by its grouping with a spire of 
! late date immediately at its side ? There is much to please at 
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ValoRTiofl ; but when wo remembor the part wKidh the town playa 
5n the history of thi» Conqueror, that it was from hence, one ox md 
favourite dwellinjr-plactw, that he took the hcadlonff ride which 
earned him away saloly from the rebelliouB pemnsola before 
Val-^lunea, we aro inciined to grumble that all that now elioWa 
itself in the place itself is of fur later date. The castle ia clemi 

n and the traveller to whom Normandy is chiefly attractive in 
orman a:«pc<‘t luay perhaps sacrifice the Homan remains of 
AUeaume if tlia clioirtc, lies bolween thrm and a fiiU examination 
of the CMWtle and abbey of St. Saviour on tlio l>ouve, 
Sauveur^'le^Vkotiitf^j iLi; home of the two Noals, tlio centre, iu the 
days of the socund, of the )^'belll<m which caused William tv ride 
•onard from ICS ui live. A churactoristic church or two, 

among them Coloi jby, Nvith its long laix^ts, may be taken on 
the ^vay; but the great object of the journey is whore the little 
town of St. Saviour liis on Its slope, with the castle on the 
one hand, the ablu y (ju the otho.r, rising above the river at its feet^ 

, The abbey, XeaVd tibbov, whf!re his monks supplanted an earlier 
foundation of cuiuins, Ims gone through many iipH and downs. Tta 
l^uianeaquo plan uulonchiKl through a groat reconstruc- 

tion of its upper part in iiie later Gothic. It fell into ruin at the Ke- 
volution, but one sp 1(3 c>f the nave uud the central saddle-backed 
tower still stood, and now the min is again a church, 

where sisters of mm;y have replaced tlm monks of Si. Ikmedict. 
Item then a grout |>:irt of the work of the ancienL lords remains ; 
with Uie rasHo w liicli silumld ho their most direct memorial the 
case is hjsfl clear. iJc.sIdfrt romui towers — one great one hjwcially 
which some one burdy luuat. haVo wt down a.*) Phijcnician- - tho 
groat featuio is the square tower which forms tho main 

ieatuTC of ilm buildiiiy, and which has thoroughly tho sir of a 
Noritian keep of the oh.'vmth or twelflii century. But when wo 
como nearer, there is haiuiy a tleloil — lound arches of course alone 
prove nothing — whiel) doi t. not suggest a later lime. And the tower 
18 attrilnitod to ^iir JoJ^n t.>hi]^do.s, who held the castle iu ICdward 
tho Thirds time. Did' he most ingeniously recast evorv detail of 
an older keep, or did ho cho<.)eo to build exactly according to tho 
type of an nge long be Lore his own ? Anyhow, as far as general 
efieot goes, the tower thoroughly carrioB us back to tho day.** (»f the 
ourlier fame of »St. kSaviour. The view from its lop streiches far 
away over the pciuri^ula of which it was oiico tho citadel to tho 
bocks of the hills wdiieh look dow n on Cherbnurji- and the sea, the 
sea^whicli^ if wo believe the tale, bore tho fleet in .Kthelred when 
the elder Neul drove biick Kuglish invadar^ moiti thau throe 
hundred yotirs before iSir John Gluvudos. 

Tho viaito]' to »St. Saviour may perhaps manage to make his way 
straight from that plaoo to Goutancas witlioui going book t<3 
Apologues. In any cast* his main object lattween St. Saviour and 
Ooutraccs will bo tho groat liomanesque abbey of Dcssay ; only, 
by ^ing back to Valogncs and tidsing the railway to Cjurentaii, ho 
will 1)0 able to ctnuliiue with T^say tho two very fine churches of 
Oarentan and 1 *cviers. Of tlieae, Ooreutan " bus considerable 
lioTiianesque portions, the arches of the contrul lantern and ^o 
pillars of the mvi* whicli have been ingeniously lengthened and 
made to beer pointful AicU<«, I.rf«say, we fancy, is very little 
known. It is out id tho w'ay, and tho country round about it, flat 
and dreiuy, is wnlcly diflbrent from the gonemlly rich, and 
beautiful) wjeiiery of the district. But few churches of i'-o own 
class surpass it as an example of an almost untouched Norman 
minster, not quite of tho lirat vn scale. Wo 

aay untouched, be(‘.'iU 80 it ia practically, though a good deal 
of thovajulting was nio.Mi •p-.-,eniously repaired after the li'ngJish wars, 
justM-St. Siepheii Caen was after the Huguenot wars. Some 
miloa over the hr ^*U:s bring us ngidu into tho hiUy region round 
the episcopal wily, and GuuUnceo is seen on its hill, truly a city 
which C'^sniiot be hid. (.)f its lovely minster wo ouce spoke in 
come ^tail; of the city ii^elf we may add that none mure truly 
besiysaks its origin as a hill-fort. The hill is of no oxtraordiqury 
height \ but it is thorougiily isolated, not forming i>art of a range 
like the bills of Avrauclu s and Le Mans. And, saving the open 
place Wore the caUie<lr{d — perhBp.s tho furuin of Constantia — 
there ia not a flat yard of gi'ouud iu Coutauces. Tho church itself 
is on a elope ; you walk up the incUne of one elroet and see the 
bouses sloping down the iucline of the other, lu tlio vidley on 
the west side of the cit y is a sini^ulor curiosity, several of the arches 
of a medifeval a<{uoitiict. L’oir.ted arches, and buUresses against 
the piers, am what we arc not used to in such buildings. A road 
by a few small churches leads to Granville on its poninsula, with its 
stmnge church whoru Flamboyant and Henaieaance die aw^ into a 
kind of Homttiiesqno most unfike that of Hagusn, and the Gdtentin 
has been gone tiirough fi*om nortli to south. The roodei'u depart- 
meut and the modern diocese go on further ; but the ** pogus Oon* 
stantiiius ” is now dune with ; tlie land of Avxaucbes, the march 
against the iiieton, has a history of its own. 




THE STBAVTS SKITLBMENTS, 

T TE concepondence or controversy between t>ord Oamarvon 
and Sir W. F\ Hrummond Jervoia on our puMandfUture policy 
in the Stmiu Hottlcmenf s furnishes an interesting example both 
of the sort of questions tliat arise in the ISast and of the woriang 
cf ^ new Bystem of colonial government by telogMip]i. It 
imeaan that »Sir George Bsitbm, having served much m thoae 
^tkonents, desired to place kia experience at tho ditipoaal of the 
Oohmial Ofiice. He uccordiugiy wrote a letter to Mr. Lowther in 


November laat, shortly after news ha4 Arrived tlSr. JHaA 
mdrder, in which ho aaya that ao long aa wo had uie 
the Straita which tormiuated with tho govermnent ei OiiiMeM 
Cavanagh, we might have abstained from euotgetieally mmk & 
Malay politics: but from tho hour when Sir A. Clarke eataldimd 
a Itosideut at Perak tho old aleepy poli<^ was at an end. Ton 
cannot now draw back*, you i^nnofe stand still; and the only 
soluiiou of our com plications ia activo and decklod enlbiee* 
ment of our jwwor over these potty Malay chiefa** fie adds 
that the disturbuuc(\s thou rocently reported were fitvouraiMe 
for opening up this flue land, and he^ rooommoiida tbo 
con.<itruetion of roads, the navigation of rivers, tho presence 
of a larpo force, the destruction of native slnckad^ and defenoeck 
tho pumshment of murder and broach of faith, aihd rewards and 
pensions for good si^rvice. lie is only moderately alarmed ^ the 
prospect of a holy war,” as the Arabs, who would bad it, aro 
fond of money, and might be threatened with deportation to^ 
Arabia, where tho holy c^racier would be aa unmarketable as 
coals at Newcastle. The writer thus far seems to adopt tliO samo! 
policy as Governor Jervois, and, although ho thinks that a nuliiiury 
oflicer would havo succeeded lK)tter than the luto Mr. Birch as 
Kes'ulont at Peralc, yot lio regards tho upholding of our influence ” 
fis the Jiebideut*s proper business ; and we may assume that ho 
would not be saii-slieil with tendering advico only to bo dis- 
regarded. Finally, by an inlelligiblo nioUiplior, ho declares that 
“ Malay wcailnu* is suitable, plea.H(tut in some respects”; and he 
hop(‘s that II little judicious energy will soon bring “ the afikir ^ ta 

tt clOttO. 

If wo rightly intorprtjt Sir George Balfour’s lettoi^ it recom- 
mends a policy which Lord Carnarvon has rejected. The woather 
may be Uunpling, but he will make no voyage, ami in his view there 
is no afliiir ” to be settled, and no particular scope for judidous 
energy. T)ie substaiii'o of his tolegfiinis and despuiches to Govamor 
Jervois is to do nothing, and to do it very much. Of couiae 
the ouibroiik must l)e vigorously Buppres.«N)d, nub it is not to bo 
made an opportunity for anything liJ».o that ‘^opening up” of tho 
Malay pcuinsula which Sir George Balfour contemplates as prob- 
able. liord Garnarvou bccius to wish and almost hope tor the 
rostoratiou of that “ old quiet in the Straits ” W'liich the late Qo- 
Yomor, or destiny, do&tro^ed. lie has not tlio smallest desire for 
ouergetlcall}' mixing iu Malay politics, and we may perhaps ossiune 
that ho docs not sympatliizo with the iiidiniitiou of tho new Go- 
vernor to commence or prosecute a conquering and civilizing ad- 
uiinistratiou. Above all, he counts the cost of war, and I'cmembera 
that military snrc*ess, in itself gratifying, may disagreeably influ- 
ence the year’s estimates. On the whole, tho Colonial Si^Te^y 
may bo rc^^anlod as a drag, often useiiil, but somotiincs imtatiog^ 
on colonial activity. He has so sharply reprimanded V.ioverxior 
Jervois for thinking and acting for him&olf that otkorgovernoraoxu 
not likely hereafter to exhibit ofleusivo orjgi*uAlity. KnthufiiaBtio * 
postmen, if there are any, would probabH’ inottsure tho ha^inoss 
of mankind by tho number of tel^^Jrams received ; nut a 
colonial goverju'” ’nav b« excused, for. wisliiug Downing SUeet 
V when it demands telegraphic explanations of 

^licy at the crisis of a revolt. It appears that GoTernor 
Jervois assumed oflice rather more than a year ago, andj having 
taken time to look about him, he had formed his plan st 
administration, which he erroneously belie\'ed to be In accord- 
ance -with Lord Gamarvon’s policy. Before his urrivid, an 
** engagomeut ” had been entered into between the British Govem- 
ineut oil the one side and Sultan Abdullah of Perak and certo&i 
chiefs on the other, by which it was arranged that British oSaem 
were to be aimoioted as Resident and Assistaut-Hosident in Perak, 
aud ** their advice was to bo taken and acted upon on all questiona 
other than those touching Malay relijgion and custom.” As regards 
this engagement,” it may be questioned, first, whether the kife 
Governor, ISir Andrew Clarke, had authority to cuter into it; afid^ 
secondly, what it meant. But Governor Jervois found it in ssrist- 
euce, supposed it to be binding, and understood it in its obvinoe 
sense, rh^en Sir George Balfoiu*, olthou^ he thinks that' ** a esp- 
tain of native infuutiy ” ns Itesideut wouM have had special poWiT 
of persuasion, itupliee, as we understand, that there mt^t he a 
power of compulsion in the backgroand. Governor Jei^oia found 
that the relations between adviser and advised were unaatlsfiiotcqty. 
The licsidcnt’s adrico whs disregarded, and he must either paB(liT^ 
witness acts which he disapproved, or practical assume thegoYeiSb- 
mont of the coimtry. AVo all know that native princes 9 ^s — 
in manner and obdurate in conduct; they will s^veetl^pO 
every tiling and x>ertinaciously do nothing. As intraetanis'fit fe 
was civil, as obstinate as he was courteous, and as firm as ha iNia 
seemingly acquiescent,” is Governor Jervois's neat sketch of IsisM^ 
the rival of Abdullah as Sultan^ Of Perak. Lord Carnacltm htts 
the telegraph at command, evnd if he can perforin h task 
white-washiiig a negro would he a joke, a grateful nsmA willl 
applaud him. He may perhaps -encounter a diflkul^ lifca f&at 
which the Watch propounded to Dogberry when he ctumd we^ 
to call at the alehouses and bid thoae that are dhiek gqi tUia ha 
bed. How if they will not? ” On a modemts estmato of the 
lonp^vity ctf Govoruments* it is probable that OaniWrtoi^ 
pohoy will lost his lime, although I'eally it is iftofe. hi^bis than 
Dogbeny’s ; to tbo night’s drunkards would be sober iU 
ing, but the Ethiopian cannot change hie idcin^ not tike 
•potB^nortjie (Sultans of Perak their polite 
may observe that evon^ at tho CMotfisl Office 
advice whidi they do not follow. , 

Governor Jerv'oia contends that he was ou^ puiiufaig a coarse 
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ioitiaidd under aanction ftom home hy hie ptedeemor, end further 
ib»i tiUe CQunm was n^saaiy. The queatioa U pomoiid 
end mittpomy^ vrltile the latter has pemnd and lasting merest 
i Lord Oamarroxi has dealt fully with the past tmosa^oae, but he 
* xeBenree the quea^on p£ future policj for a sepavaie dmateh> and 
whateTer he writes upon this important subject will ho caro- 
ftiUy oo(U9ider<d.> although the taslc be undertalms isy wo fw, 
rather too like mopping up the oceHU. The latest Parlia-- 
meutary paper issued ou this suh)oct oimtuim a dveitatch os long 
as a pamphlet from GoTornor Jlervois^ and Lora ikrnarron^ 
anewer> which is net much ehorter, and appears to have been 
present to ParKoment as *»oon na it was sent off. (Julonial 
governors are allowed^ or at Icnst assume, consldnrable latitude 
as well as longitude, in tlie language they addrojss if) tbo (htloinal 
Office, and perhaps the annoyance ot perpolual iolegiamci ia 
4SoiQpWttV)d ^ tne opportunity of puolishuig paniplilfits at 
the national expense, iiord Oanxarvou, on the otlhT hwl, 
al^ough perfectly courteous to hie suhordlnate, is not so u)ei4 as 
when he addresses the liltMiering poHtsieifliift of 8out1i Africa, fhit, 
afUn* all, the ^^ehsek*' of the Governor or the responsive snub froui 
4;he Colouisil Office is of smatl importance to iinj hut the ‘ri\cr 
and i^dvor* The matter of public interest is the future relaiioiM 
hetwueoi the British Ooveraincnt and L*erak and the father Malay 
Stales. “ iOven if it were over coiitomplatt .1,*’ says (.lovernor 
Jervois, 'Uhat the JloBidtuits sliould couhno tboir att<‘ntion to 
maroly giving advice, it Iuh b(M>u ibutid fioiii the very commence- 
znont that such a courso has boon luiposMible.^ Again he says : — 

** When I orriYod liero in .\fiiy last i found that each Besident was 
practically admiuisiering the guvcrnoietit of the State to which he 
was accredited, and I cmlaudy always roTiHidcred that this was 
understood to be the case iti the Coloiiial Office, as it certainly w.is 
by every one out hero, from the very commencement of thej lIcsU 
dential systiiiu.’^ This remark applies to all the Sutus to which 
Besidents had been accredited, and in tho case of Perak 
the noci'i^sity for this course was enhitucod by the anarchy cftii«ed 
by the rival claims of Ismail and Abdullah. Tho writer then 
quotes his prodeceoaor s instructions tf) Mr, Birch, iasued nearly ii 
ycur bolbre thn oulbriMik, as to the revcmio of I’ernk. He is" to 
allow the c\iating sysU‘m to go on for the picsent, but “ ho wiH 
u**^ bih best exertions to put down, bv force il neo'saary, all uu- 
lawfiti exactions, of w^hat^wer nature.’^ We do nut see how these 
instnictious could be carried out by a nn^o advisiU* oi the KuLlai). 
He lh«i quotes from iteports by Mr. Bitch showing how ho car- 
ried out these instructions, and thcio ItfA^orts were bceu by T/ord 
Oamurvon. When ho arrived at 8inpiporo he found, as he says, 
that each Kosident was practically administenng tho government 
of the Htob to which he was accredited, and he considered that he 
should only be currjdngout the views of tlio Colonial Office in sup- 
^ porting such a system, end endeavouring, if possible, to bring it to 
a successful issue. This system was not introduced by him, but 
he found it in operation, and he considered it under the circum- 
stances a logical consequenco of intervention, tn his view the 
only question with regard to Perak is whether tlio policy should 
be maintained of guvomiug by a British officer ui the name 
of. the bultan, or vrhother the country shtmld he annexed 
as a portion of Her Majesty’s dominions; nud w*e cannot help 
thinking that, however ijircl Uarnarvon may labour to show that 
there is a third course open to him, it will ultimately appear that 
this is tho only question. ^ Tho revenue of Perak would increase, 
and tho Government is assured by intluontial and wealthy 
Chinamon that, if Perak were uiidor British rule, swarms Jf : 
industrious Uhineso would flock in ; and those, with tho (Jbinese 
and British capital which would soon he invested, would coiu- 
plefely change the face of the country. The ugricuUural and 
minem wealth of Perak is very great, and with tho introductiou 
•of iminigration and coolie labour, tho Malaya would soon bo out- 
number^, and all diflicultiea respecting them would ceaac. 

Lord Oariuurvoa answers that Mr. Birch’s Reports were seen to 
<Kmtnia indioations of an assumption by the liesideuts of duties in 
ekeess of their position as counsellors, and on this account ho 
cautioned Goyemor Jervois amnst the growth of this tendency. 
Further, **he cannot admit that the system introduced by the 
Oovernor when tho ptodomatious were issued, providing for tho 
Govenunont of Perak in the name of the Sultan by British Gom- 
ntiBsionm responsible to the Governor, was merely a slight 
modification of the existing system es already approved.” 
Lord OnnkirTOBi rightfy hom that this was a consiJerahIo 
chanM, on which ^ Home Government should have been 
consmtod, end it is difficult to perceive that necessity ffir 
immediate oetioo which was assumed by the Governor, But 
even if this neesaeity existed, the telegraph was availablo,'^ and 
liCffd Oamarvon timers it diould havo b^ii used. Wo may be 
OUie that any possibto exposition by tolegiam of the Governor's 
^Sn would mfira drawn a negative trom home, and If tho matter 
were utguni and could not be briefly explained, the Governor 
rilgfhl^ acted on hts own sesponsihiEty. But we doubt the urgency • 
Governor admits that he eired in miscalculating tho ri^iatance 
wlMi the Proclamation would provoke. We cannot help tiiiukiog 
that BO mv» a step shodd not have been tatei without propara? 

I , timi, wmch wodM have ioTohred reHmonee to the OolonkiL Office 
imd ooosemis^t prohibition. As to the past, therefore, LuH 
CtmepfOR IS welkfoimded in Us sttioturea,bttt we incline to think 
Govensor Jsrrois hue more eottootty geuged the Ihtuie* 


THE SOUL ACAlSplY. 


I T is hard to tell whetW poitmit-paintlag as an iitt is 
or falling, but certain it is that prices are rising. Of 
enconraging foot to Academicians ana others we may quote <i 
cogent pmof. Gainsboro^h painted the famous BodtiwS ot 
Devoneliire, a pietoro which, it is said, was in the rev 
purebused for sol. The •other day, when, on the aeatii of a 
well-known collector, Iho work had to be brought to the honniier, 
the state of ihiugs was changed as follows. Tho bidding 
at i,orx> guineas, the next md was 3 ,opq, and then, wi& mod 
advances of i,ooo gninoas, alternating witli compiuatively Iheid 
intervals of only 500, the picturo was flnoUy fmocked down, 
amidst apphuiae, at the oxtravagant sum of 10,100 mnsos^ 
highest price, it is supposed, over realized in a f^ndon ou^oft 
mart. W'e nee<l scarcely add that this is tho picture whioh Ulu 
since hm\ cut ironi its frame and stolen, riueb beui^ tiiU rise • 
in prices, it is no wonder tlmt the genius of our goueration, espir* 
ciaby wh(m Iho genius is so distingiabhod as that of Sir Francis 
Grant, should be given up to |K)rtrait*<p!inting. 

Portrait nn^, thouph otten deemed a monotonous art, displays 
eonsidentblc \ftricLy. It is true that it otien foils a tictiin to 
modern foshion, tlwt couientiontd backgroundB we tiansautted 
from generation to ffeneration but, on tho other hand, foces that 
fire far from fair, ana flgurert that are by no means faultless, ocanira 
Htylo through treatment— a style boniotiniss boitowed Irom 
Vaudyok, and sometimes frrtin the Butch, a style oocasiomd^ 
touched with dignity and with a dsep glow of colour reflocten 
from Titian, and oiten with a gra(*e and persuasive niomier as it 
t'eriaiu artists of our day hod inherited the psiiette and pendl 
of Ki^vuold^. Mr. Betties Portrait in the Costume of fhe 
Seventeenth Century’’ (886) is in bearing wer^hy of Vandyck, and 
in colour nwalJs Venice. Mr, Sant ami Mr. Andier, on the contrary^ 
.strne to emulate Keyuolda. The fault of Mr. hunt is that, though 
graceful, he is colourless in the two Daughters of Mr. Oari 
^ieiueiH ” (197)* An analogous example of (Mimpoaition portraituve 
is Mr. Archer a “Sunug h’lowtirH. Nonih and Hilda, twift 
daughterM of tho hie Mr. liavid Held " (41 ). This habit of irant- 
lonuDig a portrait into a lam*) compusilioii is mneh to be 
ctHiimerKled , the manner is caught tiom Keyuold'S a master who 
had a happy knack of Bagg<*sting a storv* throtiu^h a situatiDn, and 
of enhancing the childlike simplicity of youthful sitters by land- 
Bdfiue siu'rouudiDgs which never violato the modesty of nature. 

J^eigliton has tried a fn^sli Uehniquc in the vigorous Wd of 
Captain itkhaiti Liurton” (128). To gain power, he exdtooges 
his usually smooth surhico ior a rough tevtuic loaded with pig- 
ments which stand out in absolute relief; thus extremes meet. 
Mr. Guien^i also favours us with vehement handling in the head 
of ** Tho Kight Hon. ICdward Ploydcll Jkmvcrie ” (77), Tho same 
artist, in The Hortmit oi »Sir IL P. Amphlett ” (496), achieves 
success in great measure by tho studied relation between the head 
aud the hniide-'-ii reciprocity of action, resulting as usual ui 
the cvpro»i»iou of govoruing mtidlect and will, which soems to 
have been suggesh'd by certain cchffirateil hgiircH by Titiah and 
liathiello. Our artists am wdse thu^ to lay down their lines in the 
old landiiinTks. Mr. Wulls U among the moat liberal of contri* 
butoTs ; he stmda no less than seven works — one a InudsoapOi In 
iho portrait of ** Dr. Lionel Boole " (1327) lie relics on the now 
common device of iondmg on colours to guin lurce. But it is to 
be observed that, our paintora, in giving forth tlio abundance of 
a full-cborgod pencil, lack the adiDiiuees of the old maoteis--* 
Hembvaiidi and others — who with a hrm bustling brush left nuirica 
of undulating lines which, as in hne-ongravuig, exprees the model- 
iing of Burfoces. 

Mr. Orchardson’s best pfoture is a “ Porttait” (107); the bead, 
kindled into bury colour, has been forced up by intensity of ba^«* 
ground ; the treatment is dcliant, but ecarcciy extravagftnL Tho 
beat work of Mr. Prinsep a also is a portrait *, the artist has a fovtu- 
nato subject in ^*The Lord Ijawronce” (1334); the merit of 
tbo work greatly Ees in the hanuonious relation maintained 
between head aud bands, which is always, as wo have said, a dis- 
tinguishing mark of intelligent port rai lure. Mr. XX’atts is quite 
himselt when giving iiitelloctuai consislititcy and eonenntmtion to 
the head oi Mr. .Macnamaro, Surgeou to VVestuiiuster llospitnl ** 
(1275). It may bo objected, however, that tho principle ol siib- 
ordtualion of draMriea and acee<4sorius has been nirried too for. 
We have boforo done justice to tho portrAit of ^ Mra. Sebastian 
Schlcsing\*r” (248), by Mr. Milluis. TJie artibt seems to strive t6 
combine the intellectual with the ic.ithetic in the hcfid of The 
Right lion. Lord Lytlon, Viceroy of India ” (240). fcjod it is to 
confess that tiie mnie aud female portraits of this year add point to 
the satire that, while (iod mokes tho man, ibe milliner maket tha 
womoo. Foteigu pdiuters ore at their worst, eapecioily Herr 
Koberwein, in his wooden effigy of the ‘‘Dub* of Kdinourgh 
(105), and Herr Muller, in the portrait of tho Princesa Loium” 
(395). Also coiwpicuoue aiuong failures are contributiona from 
Mr. Halid (1162), froip. Mr. 8tuidys (1139), a»d Mr. OhaTbs 
Landseer (293). Tho following have dwtervedly opined amvtX 
coiniheudaiiimi— Vlsooutit Lnlicld ' (312), by Il'.-^Lemnann* 
‘‘ Mm. Mm-mailuke Whitaker” (386), by Miav S. "Mm! 

ITeiwy King” (866), by Miss Starr; and " Mr. Thomoa ^way, 
(dumemoMm, OUciy Sit. Mary " (1096;, by Udy Ooleri^, 
liiudscapes wherein llgures tnkn ^ prominent part h4ve been fmr 
many yearn on the incmase throiishout ifiurope. We all know 
that oven mltcdy the tune for "Flights lute and the lihn 
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Amca in the embodiment of jouthfbl ardouT and aobiUty. Tbe 
gfeat duet between the mother and eon wae sungperfectly* and 
enprettion on the one side of repeataoti on the other m 
tendenieee was admirable. Of the panormanoes of these two 
ttttgen, aa of the others eoncemed in the opers> we e(>olce at length 
last year. A defect in the stage mauageinent which was then 
appuent remains unaltered. The amount of light upon the stage 
in the last scene gives an impossible air to the blind wandering 
after each other of the three principal characters. It is as if they 
were pmfbrming some curious dance figure. One would like to 
know also how carved elephants come to play an important part in 
^e decoration of Somiramis’s palace, and why the name of Ninos 
ia written over his tomb in choice Italian. The overture was well 
played, the delicacy of the violin passages being, as before, admir- 
able, and the choruses were given steaduy. 

One could hardly wish for a finer performance of Zes HujpimotB 
than luiB been given at this house. The dramatic feeling, the 
tauefiiiness, the* command of orchestral resources, the power of 
investing music with characteristic passion, which togetnor make 
up what the disciples of Herr Wagner am pleased to call ** the 
oUa podrida of Meyerbeer,** do not often find such complete ex- 
pression. It is the more strange that this contempt fur Mej^rbeer 
should be entertained^ inasmuch aa, if we are not mistaken, Herr 
Wagner B starting-point was the necessity for fitness in the music 
of an opera to the dramatic ref^uireuients of its story ; and this is 
precisely what is found in Meyerbeer. However, Meyerbeer never 
recognized the real power of Herr Wagner, which may be some 
reason for Ilerr W(^er*B disciples objecting to Meyerbeer ; and 
there is some truth in what M. lilaze de Bury has said : “ Les Alle- 
mauds sent iuipitoyablca ; ils ne pardoiiuerout janiuis d Meyerbeer 
d'ayoir pris eti France le point d’appui de sa reuoiuiu^o, de les 
avoir voulu conqufSrir de cliez nouH.” 

The instrumental performance at Drury Lane was excellent, and 
would have seemed to us nearly perfect but for Sir Michael Costa’s 
singular fomine&s for noise. Tne /lu^uenoiB does, no doubt, re- 
quire a certain amount of noise, but it is surely not desirable to 
exaggerate this to the extent of drowning the voices, which are 
intended to be sustained by the ocebostra, in the singing and 
acting of the opem it. would be difficult to find much 
defect. iSiguor FancoLli and Mile. Titiens appeared to- 
gether again as ^ Raoul and Valentine, and gave the great 
auet with surprising power. From Mile. Titieus, indeed, oue 
expects nothing elMj but tSignor Faucelli, who, with many 
merits, is apt both to phrase and act with some heaviness, seemed 
to us on this occasion to do bettor than ho has ever done before. 
MUe. Titieus's splendid voice was in perfect order, and her acting, 
oven to the management of the two falls in the scene with Raoul, 
was, if possible, finer than over. Another duet very finely sung 
and acted was that between Valentine and Marcel, which part was 
filled by Herr Rokitansky, who has reappeared after a long 
absence. Bince Signor Medini's too short appearance here, no 
Marcel at all o(]^ual in merit to Herr Rokitansky has been seen ; 
and Herr Rokitansky has the advantage of Signor Medini in 
certainty of intonation, lie represented the bluff warrior 
and faithful servant with great truth and simplicity, and 
his powerful voice, which seems to have no harsh note in 
it, and to lake without elfort tones deep aa the thunder, was 
managed with masterly skill, it would bo well if the promise of 
Ilerr Rokitansky’s appeaiwice as Bortromo in Echerto %l Diavdo 
were fiilfilled. hliue. Trebelli’s bright gaiety of manner and action, | 
and exquisite skill and feeling in siugiug, made one wish, os always, 
that there were more of ITrl>auo. The laughing impertinence with I 
which she looks at Marcel in the first si^eue is delicious. Mile. 
Fdenn Varesi sang the music of Marguerite de Valois with fresh- 
ness and fluency} but one desired something more like royal 
dignity in her demeanour. Mile. Varcsi spoilt the efl’oct of a good 
dress by the staring red fiice which she carried. Signor Rota’s St.Bris 
was in all respects satisfactory, and M. Faure appea^ ns Nevers. 
There is a story that M. Faure's first performonoe of this part was the 
rtsalt of a wager with a mani^er that he would give it importance. 
'Whether that is true or not, it is matter of record that M. Fauro 
waa Uie first singer who.^ brought the port into light, and in so 
dk>iog showed tlmt Meyerbiier treated the personages in the second 
rank of his work with os much care as he gave to those in the 
first 

M. Fauro’s Nevers is the essence of gaiety, courtliness, and 
chivalry ; the type in character of the Oavmier in romances which 
treat ol Gharies l.*s time. In his hands Nevers becomes the prin- 
oipM person in the first scene. One cannot help watching him as 
he fils at table, even when ho is not singing, and observing how 
the actor's tMent comes out even in the hiu^ng of his goblet 
It is not recklessly brandished as goblets generally are in operaric 
drinkSng soenes) the Count seems to bet^y drinkiiig and talking 
with a company of light-hearted friends ; for M« Faors's wonder- 
ful brightiiess of manner seems to commuifioate itself to those around 
him, to create life where one too often seas the mechanieal motion of 
pu|n^ Throughoutfhe 8 ceneM.Fattrebiactingisthep«rfectionof 


to that of St Bris himself. Neveisb appearaaoe in ^ 
act is very short, bat the tender and chivslroos devotion 
Fhure’i manner ss he approached Valentine, the moeaiid 4%l^ 
of bis aspect as they went to the barge, gave it a riiigakiv 
portance. His most striking scexMi was of eouiee in the 


pulled off his gloves and flung them impatiently down as ho took 
1128 place again, the moody attitude ia which he sat until every 
one else Jiad token the required oath, led well up to the fine outburst 
of indignation and disdain wi^ which, awn rising, he rsfosed 
to degn/de his sword to assassination, and flun^ it at St firis’s 
feet. The action gave the perfect idea of a ehivatrous soul re*' 
volted at vileness ; and the reassuring tenderness with which he 
paused and stooped to kiss ValenUne’s hand before he went out 
under the guard of St. Brb's soldieis was like the last fine touch 
to a splendid picture. 


THB DERBY. 

O N throe candidates in particular for the great race of last 
Wednesday the attention of the public has been for weeks 
past directed. Petrarch, Skylark, and the Mineral Colt hod ea^li 
of them special claims to consideration, and each has been persis- 
tently supported by a large body of partisans. Aftm the abeurdly 
easy victory of Petrarch in the Two Thousand Guineas, it was 
ditliciilt to find any sound reason for opposing his chance for the 
Derby. That the horse wns not fully wound up at Newmarket waa 
patent to the most ordinary observer } that ho won in a style which 
^ rarely been equalled whs equally indisputable ; and the utmost 


has rarely been equalled whs equally indisputable ; and the utmost 
that could be luged by those whoso wish was father to the thought 
that Petrarch was not a first-class horse was that he was only 
called upon to beat a secoud-class field. It was said that both the 
Middle Fark Plate and the Two Thousand fields were moderate 
quality, and that therefore it was no very great achievement to 
carry oil* these two races. It was not Petrarch's fault, however, if 
his opponents were not of first-rate quality. A horse can do no 
more than win his ongagements in good s^ie, and beat fairiy and 
squarely such company as he may enance to meet. That Petrarch 
did this there can ne no manner of doubt ; and the greatest horse 
that ever was foaled could not have improved on the form shown 
by the son of Lord Clifden and Laura in tbo only two races for 
which be has started. It was said also that a horse with each 
! astonishing speed is not always a stayer ; and thefiict of Petrarch's 
having won a mile race in a common canter was seriously urged as 
a reason why ho would be unsuccessful in one over mile and a 
half. ConsideriDg that imtil a horse has tried in pahUc to compass 
a mile and a half it is premature to suggest his inability to accom- 
plish this feat, the worth of this argument cannot bo very highly 
rated. Rvery winner of a great race, however, has a certain 
number of enemies as much os every loser has of apol^iats; 
but even tbo most ingenious critics were unable to anticipate 
danger to Petrarch in the Derby from anything that finished 
behind him in the Two Thousand. The case of J ulius Oossar, of 
Great Tom, of 'Wild Tommy, and of Ooltnesa was by common 
consent abaudon(*d as hopeless ; and it became necessary to look 
in another direction for the threatened opposition to the Two 
Thousand winner. 

The public form of Kisber, better known as the colt by 
Buccaneer out of Mineral, deservedly commanded a groat amount 
of respect. It is true that he was beaten three times as a 
two-year-old, by lievaut, Fumeso, and Gilestone in the July 
Stakes, by Farnese and M» de Fliray in the Stetch worth Stakes 
—loth in the Newmarket July Meeting of 1875— and 
traxch in the Middle Park Plate*, but bis solitary victory in the 
Dewhuret Plate was held by his friends to atone amply tor 
his previous failures. In that race tiie Mineral colt not only beat 
Springfield, accounted at that time one of the best two-year-olds of 


Springfield, accounted at that time one of the best two-^ 
the season, os well aa Hay Wyndham and King iJ 


ir-olds of 
Lth, both 


nigh eome^, aM the small place of business at the end when he 
atahdskakmnglyinMoieri’swayasRaoulgoee out is admirably in- 1 
vented ana mmeuied. Itieparbapsaeddlsss tosay thathiasbging 
, in tbiashena, os throughout, was paifoot. 'While speaMing ot this 
we amv suggest tiuit Rw^pmdbadesimbbtoDringinBaoars 
letter without an envelope. IhthaasoondeoeDwM.FBatro'edig]iity 
in thn quartet of Hike ceilh woe lemarkahlei sad it wee with a 
finn^nerte^ttoii that Im made thd ontwasd expMion of Nevem’a 
VfsatCet^ fejeettnn StTStWI iaiVhter hjr Bapuleecond 
; y ' 


winners of important events, but also ran away from Madeira, 
the second to iWrarch in the Middle Park Plate. Great expec- 
tations had been formed of the Mineral colt in tlie Middle 
]^k Plate, and his signal defeat in that race was at once re- 
pudiated by his friends. When, therefore, a fortnight later, over 
a longer course, he succeeded in beatiiig Madeira much further 
thou Petrarch had beaten her, bissu^orters at once jumped to iL j 
conclusion that he was a genuine stayer, and longed for t.he tiiue 
to come when he could <fo battle with tbo son of Lord GHfden 
once more. Certainly, as far as apputrances went, the Mineral 
oolt looked as if he would develop mto a^ wear-and-tear animal, 
without a great dash of speed, but capable of staying over long 
courses ; but still he had oeen beaten under circumstances that 
made it neoesaary to deviso excuses for him, and it would 
have been an extraordinary circnmstance if in a single fort- 
night a horse could miprovo a stone in form. Und^htedly 
Petrarch gave the MinersT oolt a stoim beatiug in the Middle Park 
Plato, and for our own part we inclined to the beltat either 
that Kadeixa went off between the Second October and Houghton 
meeting^ or that Petrarch won the Middle Park A to easily 
that halfthe field were polled up, and timbairenbOiKmmcffseooud 
place became a matter ol chance, rather than that the son of 
buooaneer and Mineial made each ofdounding progresa in to abort 
a of time. 

Hie last of. the trio, ISqrleric, hesides being a splendid* 
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lookinj? bom, woii^ iv bia outwud etiKncterbtkia (rf Us t^KBsii^BMilnrMadidMsstlwwisaoaooasiwiUtpsdkflRidb 
illii&triouB wre King Tom, had the rare reconuiieaLdalion of being Bay Wyndnam'e Ann an a tvo-youHdid was ii9Vt m.andiOiils 
unbwftteii, and of having won all his mx ra^s in thofonghly gallant Alter winninir the Woodcote Stakes fifom Charon, KaWdoamm. 
style* As a tvro-yeaisold he won the Gliidiateiir Brnkee at the and Father Claret* he seemed the two-year-old Biwiiial at Aioot 
Newinarliot July Meeting, beating M. de Fligny ; the Ohesterfieki from Holletiiai aud Zee, but only beat the latter by half a length: 
Slakes at tbo same meet^, boating Gileetoiko and Hellenhit ; bnt lator in the eeaeou he sttifered defeat from M. de Fligny at f 
tho Kutland Stakes, beating nothing in particular ; and a rich Gowlwood and from the Mineral colt at Newmarket Forer aimer 
1 ost Sweepstakea of a tbotnand sovereigns, boating King Death, waa well beaten by Springfield at York, but won two races after- 
rerine tho Raitlen, and OoltuM^. This roar, Skylaik, having wards in moderate company at Ayr and Newmarket. There was 
made all the improveinont during the winter that could b« ex- nothing like Iterby form in these porfonnances, and such 
peidwJ, has run twice with equal .success ; and tbera Mrei*© only two favonritisni os he has enjoyed was probably due to the fact of .hia 
Twsons why ho him not figiireri for some time past at the head of bei ng a staljlccompiinion of Julius Oamr, who ran second to Fatiarch 
the iVrbv quoialion. Thu first whs t hrit doubts existed as to his iulbeTwo Thoussnd. If ho was discovered to bo much better Ihiun 
Boundne^s. lie is known to hare always been niH)Cted with rurby Julius Cmsrir, his Irirmls might be excused fur indulging some hope 
hocks but that ailment has not prevented many horses from of his taking the measure of the cracks of the year. Bracoonier 
winning great races. Of late, how ever, the rumour spread that was the hope of the h'reiichmou ; but his public perfonuancea did 
one ot his iorolegs had shown sigTia ol giving way, and in conso- not warrant the idwi of his carrying off the Derby, though Uiruagh 
quonco his puhition has b«L*n aorioubly UBsallod, whilo, as w'eok after CamotuboTi, who ran very fast in the Tw'O Thcaiaand and subse- 
week by and no min fell, iind the ground hccuum harder queiitly delentod Uoltness and Wild Tommy, eoino sort of a line 

und harder, his supporters wpro iiiiablo to conceal their anxiety, might have heuii obtained. The niilecedenta of Hardradti showed 
1 he second objection b) bkvlark waa that ho liud never beaten him to bt* a fair, honest bom% soine what deficient in quality ; and 
liny thing better tlmu M. do Mignv, (iilestone, 'J'wino ilu* Plaiilnn, of AdviwK’o and Wisdom — better kuuwii as the colt by lilinkhoolie 
and Hclietiist. o biiv»i already iiicntioni*d lh;ii a similar ubjoc- out of Aline — it is not necessary to speak* 
tion was miiHid against Petrarch iiiinrelf ; and theieforo it came to It will ihuH be seen that, though lli© Derby field only numbered 
this, that the only two unbeaten horses nl their year worn both fifteen, the nieoiing of the twi> uiibtjatcn burses, I'etrarch and 
cavilleil (igaitist because it so hHOpiMiod that they hud never had .Skylark, and the anragonisiu of llio Mineral colt, coiubined to give 
rtn opportunity ol meeriijg to decide their resjHuTtivo eJaiin.** especial ini erm to the race ; whilf3 1 ho conliclonee of the friends of 

to superiority. e may add a nunaik wiiicli ought pro- Ail lleart arid Forci unni^r in Mm abiliiy of thoir favourites to 

porly to haie licen inude earlier, that one clespemic urgii- gi\e a good acconut of theinsidves veiiiained unabated up to the 

mold. Iqr the iliscnmfituro of iVtrnrcb wn.s fimiid in the last moment. The holders of paddock tickols hardly got a return 

recollection that inoro than ono winner of the T\%o Thous:uul for their uiojiey this year ; for though Lord Falmoutns pair, tho 
liad failed to ivpnit his victory at JOpsoni. MaegiVigor, it whs re- Minemi colt (who wns nanied Kisber on the morning of the race, 
momlxtred, who carried off the 'Iwo'rhonsand iu i caider, was the precedent si t by tJsiron Itoihschikl in the case of Favoiiius 
only a bud fourbii in the Derby; but ii was forgoUeu that iho being stric.lly followed! and Wild Tummy, catue early into th« 
ground in was nupreceiieuloilly hard, that the long drought paddock, it was not till 1)io v«-ry ln.Mt inuineiit that Delrarch and 
bad almost driven tmuiors dititruclod, and that only the woidc i.ord Kow^bery's three — All Heart, Fat hiTC'lai?et, and lin.y AVyml- 
befnro tlvo Derby Maegrogor had Ijeon sent to llatii to race oii haiii-'-put in an appearance. 1 n fact, they moredy walked through 
gTOund as hard iw adumaiit; that, in lad, exery thing’ within hiiiruui the paridoi.'k to the coiii'se, so that visitors could only obtain tho 
power hiul boon riono to render his defeat a certainty. On the most cafeuu I glance at them before huirving back to tho stand in 
other haml, tho double victories of lior(U]jyon and Clliidiateur were- oixler to sc^e tin* priduuiiiarv' canter. iCisbcT was unanimously pro- 
cq^iially worthy of rL'mcmbiunce, and indeed the expodatiem of ihe nounced the best-trained horse of tho whole party, and All Heart 
wimitT of the Two 'rhoawiml finiMhing there or thereabouts in tlio the grniideHt-lookiug. Skylark also w'os in splendid Condition, but 
Derby has become an a\i<nu of the Turfwhjcli ihe c\unt rarely opinums dilVcrod as to hia soundness, some declaring that he 
contradietB. walked lame, whilu others saw nothing whatever the matter with 

The antecedents of tho horses which Ihiished behind IVtnu’ch in him. Wild Tommy excited altontiou on aitcount of hia immenso 
tho Two Thousand weiv duly ndorred to by us at Mw tiniu, and height; but* we do not think that much notice was talven of 
need not be dwelt upon again, it was the universal opiuioii that Fororniiner in tho piddock, despite the rninours of what he could 
not oj 10 of them Und thu bljg’lite^t chance of turning the tables on do with Julius thesar. After he hod cantered, it was a very 
the sou of Ixird (.Jlifdcii and Lanrn at Kpttijru, and hence their diffmiut cioe; ajid them was a rcguhu' sc-ramble at the lust luo- 
nainoA, up to the very last, nmiained almost immcationed. Hut numt to buck the horse who was generally voted the best galloper 
outride their ranks theie were Si*vcval proiiiihing oandidnteH in addi- of tho fifteen. Fetrarch looked ^lerlectioii itself, full of quality, and 
lion to the Mineral c/dt and likyJork. Of thm* All Heait-, ivbo in perfect coudi Lion ; but, atnuige to say, his preliminary gallop 
ran three tiriM\s us a two-year-uld, and wjis Wateu on every occti- made him more enemies tliau friends. All Heart, too, failed to 
bioD, w'aN, strange to say, nmriy ns goird a favourite as »')kylhrk, give Batislactiorj to tlm critics, i liu fighting action was comphiined 
who had run six nu.H>s and h,ad been viidorious in all. All Deort of, and lie pulled ao tnnuciidously tliat it seemed doubtful wliothcr 
made hi» first, ap^iearauco at lioinauHtev in tho Oliump^igue Stakes, his jockey would be able to steer him safiely round the turns. On 
and, being totollyunubleto go tho pace, was beaten by King i)cAth the other hand, tho .‘•tyle of going of 1 ororuniier and of hia stublo 
and M. de Flignv, as well aa by the winner, Farticse. Two days companion Julius Oiasiir was immonsi-ly admired. Though tho 
later, over a alightly longer oourae whicli it was dpenicd would suit parada w sb a little lal«, there was not much delay afterwards ; and, 
him better, ho was again beaten by Furiiose, who carrieil u ylha. after onu or two iiirtignilieant breaks awny, the flag fell to a rather 
peiiahy, but siiccoodLd, Ht tho same ditfereucc in tho weights, in straggliiip ftart, of which All Heart got ail the worst. Father Claret 
Bhakiiig olf M. de Fligny. Anil, IubIIy, at tho Soiond October nmdo the running as well as ho could, with the object of assisting 
Meeting, Faruese pn,*senled him with lo lbs. and for the third hU stable companion; but tho pace for ail that was wrotcheil for 
tune gave him a handsome beating. Against these tbixpe liofeats tho first Indf-mile, und his stable companion waa past all assist- 
wbat w»s tliero lo set to the advantago of All Heart ; what was ance. VVe ore not going to denounce All Heart as an impostor 
^ere to bi.' pleaded in hia cxcugo? In hia favour \v«ro his bn*e<l- b»»caupc he utterly tailed to get near tho front in the Derby. We 
ingi by King Tom out of Marigold, the dam of Doncaster, nud lus think he will ahow a very different form some day, tuod that he 
OTund appearancQ, worthy of hia relationaliiji to tlic illuatrious still wanta time ; and ho ciulainly is not the kind of hone who 
Derby wiuuur of 1S73. rioldom has u tw«^•ycar-old excited such a can aland being chopped at the start. Proliably be is deficient in 
Ibellng of iinq^aaiified admimtion as All Heart when first he ap- pace, uud ceiMainly he lailcd ccmapicuimaly last Wednesday to 
pearod iu public in the paddock nt Donvuater. ‘‘'rherc goes a mil malce up tor the disadvantage he experienced at the outset,* oud 
home ” was the verdict prououm'cd on all sidos, and not all ho never once got on terms with his horses. At tlie top 
his defeats could alter tlio ^irigimil conclu.rioii of a jury whose of the hill the pace improved, uikI Petrarch came round the 
jtidgnii nt is Seldom very for wrong, Thera is no doubt that All bond with a clear h«d, Kisber Jind the Bussley pair, Fore- 
Heart corner of a family wdiich itsquirea time to bring out its great niimer ami Julius (hvsar, being his uoarcst attendants. Up to 
racing qualities. He was altogether raw, unformed, and unlit threo hundred yiuds from home Petrarch’s victoiy appearod a 
for racing os a two-yoar-old ; and, for our own part, wo never could certainty, but the extra distance stopped him, and when 
see what objeid his owner had in view iu prematurely forcing his Jueber diHlieuged opposite the hill, he seemed incapable of 
poxvere, hi exposing him to aunoyingdefoats, and ill jeopardising his making an effort. I niui tliat point the lltintfarian bone drew 
cluioce of future success. There wiis no ch^co of liis wiuuliig lost away further and further at every stride, Forarunnitf foUtrar- 
year fram Fiirnt«e, at that time in the xenitJi uf his cimuir; but ing in hot>elesB purauil, and Petrarch dropping still more in 
there was a great chauce ot‘ his temper being spoiled, not to say of rear. It was quite a case of hare and boonds, and the le^ii^ 
his braikkiug down. U did not .;ecd three defeats to inform ns hounds were not even well together at the finish. Kisber won 
that All H ftart was not n. racing condition last season, and it was by five hmgihs from Foroi'ufuier, who beat his stable emn- 
ti^iug a good on trust U> iuhuuio that, becaoso he was half- panion Julius Cmsar by three lengths, Petrarch as Ihr 

brother to Doncaster, aud because Jiu w-as au uncumtuonly good- Wbind tlu third, aini Hkylark being nearly as for behind Potaitii ; 
looking hoiBO, therai'on) Ijy the time be mched throe . years of ago so that between the winner and what we may call tte body 
he would come out in very different ■ form, and would scatter his of tbeiiold iheco was an interval of more than a dosMaWiglihs. 
enefuies right and left Those, however, who hadeeim AU Heart this Seldom lum Derly boen won in such hoUow dtyH sad- ecE|om 
8priag~-aiid hisownerhasMtowsdhiintobeittspeetedby theaccre- has there bemi eo m>or « fifroggle ibr the second and third 
mted reprceentAtivos of the sporting press, thus aeUmg au example piuoss. The defoet orPetnirdi was of course a gieat dfoMWditt- 
wbk*h, irf gmkeraUy fiUowsd, would duspUso of the toiragamsanoe meat to his suppuitera, for no hoise could have locdwd -ot jg^ 
mnehmore efiectualty than any hoelils action on the uaixt of the betUv. Has speed uoxtmndkmjiBxA it is 
Jockey Ciab—kad expieassd tbemHelvos as theroughiy satisfied hfo own dl8tanee*--a wiU held hfo .pwdtiou%akrat'dl 

with the prngl^wl he has made, and their favousaw leperte no appeoenta. .ThsemBerier skMiiing.^poIrse.of 
4otdvt tindfKiu^ increase the ocmlkteimc foltin.hu | ditpfiim trf t^ir ^nmnd wfiihif otut ■ tiplf flCWyin^ 






'«a4 1 m fliddiad n if he ironlS ilot iaw miad«t*«a«xtr» 

111 diort^ the furthsr he vent thd furthav lie Trpn; mid flier 8 :;eBa 
lieiU) BUtev te»t UiBo that of a horta*! ability to etay. Foreruaaor'a 
ionvard positionahowed that thesanguhieopuuoojfariDad .^^ 
ndintB waa not so much of an JBxa|i;g«ration aftot «dl } hitt 
ntafala oompaaioa Jalius Oessar had obriouBly made eonaiderable 
improvement muco the Two Thoosaud day. The j:rei*t thTee-year* 
old race of the year wae earned oif by the beet trmod, though not 
the best lookings horse ; and to the bULU and judgment of hie 
trainer must be attiibitted, to a large cxtentj the easy victory 
achieved leet Wednesday by tho son of the expatriated Bucoaueer. 


REVIEWS. 


MALLESON'S ESSAYS AND LFAHUftlCS OX INDIAN 

saigEC'is.* 

A ny attempt to malm Indian subjocta more at Irn dive or popular 
. deserves sncceaB. We have just learnt from Trevelyan 
that the sale of his uncle's kJssays on Clive nud l(ai>tiags far ex- 
ceeded that of other papers from Uie same brilliant pen. Sir John 
Kaye has given us excellent biogrd[<Iiie8 of Mot cal fo mid Malcolm^ 
has impart^ to tlio war in Afghauislau the interest of a Greek 
■Trilogy, and has described tho sutruringa and deeds ot' our country- 
men during the Mutiny in a style which, if turgid or ivdundant, 
is never iaitio. Colonel MoUeson, evidently bent on similarly 
inducing luiglUh readers to coraprehoiHl Indian topics, hus re- 

f Tinted six ptipors which, about ten years ago, woruoiiher published 
y him in local 1*0 views or read before^ heated but attentive audiences 
at Calcutta. No one sulijecl lias any direct or neccissary connexion 
with any other. Three Knglish {{:enerals and tlioir campaigns are 
treateil of in as many papers. A fourth is devoted to a native 
IState. In a liftli we hiave the sad tale of tho uul'ortunaio Irishman 
who began his career as a soldier of the Grand Monarch at tho ago 
of nine, and ended it, to the &humu of his adopted conn try, when ho 
wue not quite sixty, on the Place de Gr^ve. The sixth paper dis- 
cusses the last campaign of a native soldier of fortiiue whoso 
military acliievemeuts may have occasiouuUy timicd the heads of 
others of his race and colour who possess "his restless ambition 
without his sterling ability. In tlio ALihmtta wars, in the raids 
qS the Pindarries, in the grand-chanccs aifordod to uidigenous talent 
by thfi Mutiny, no one came to the surface who coiiid compare 
with Hyder All. A writer of Colonel MaUesou’s iK)Htical and 
literary experience may be at^umed to handle his favourite sub- 
jects with dexteiity and euse. And it is no more than bis 
due to say that the leading authorities have been carefully 
consulted*, that the fuels have betni miu’shuiled with perspi- 
cuity^ that the eommcjits are, on the whole, apposite; and 
that the Lectures are iHidublu and not too long. A little 
revision would not have bi^eti umi&s. Bub any one of the 
papei's can be read separately, without a fueling of ennui ; and 
there is a moral to be drawn i’rom every ono of them, although 
we may not agi-eo with Colonel Malleson, who, to apply an 
lilostem proverb, is rather apt to look at I^ila with the eyes of 
Majnun. S^ome of these reprints would have been the better for 
u notice of events that have occurred since their lii-st publication. 
Here and there, too, wo have an unpardonable saiiieuess of ! 
phraseology. The expression ** a tremendous lire " occurs uo loss ^ 
tkan four times in two pages and a half, in the account w hich the 
author gives of Lord JUdie's unsuccessful attempt to reduce or 
atoim tho fortress of Bhurtpore. 

Neatly forty pages are tiitexi up with a eulogy on llie rulers of 
the native State of Bhopal. Colonel jVhdlesou ia^> s no more than 
proper strefio on their heioditary good qualities, ificir ca|)aciLy for 
governing, and their unswerving atlacUiueiit 10 the British rule. 
Indeed there is something very exooptiaiuil anil striking in the 
position of this State and in the merits of its Nawab and Begums. 
It was founded by an Afghan nobleman muncil Dost Muhonimed, 
in the geninul scramble for good things w hich ensued after the 
death of the Biuperor Aurtuigzebo. It has thus been in existeni?e 
Ibr rather more thaa a century and a half. It is pi-etty nearly in 
Ifie eeotre of India. No chain of inaccessible iiiountains, no pm- 
I'Uled by friendly ciiieis of tho same creed, allbrded it any 
Aroteetion against attack and abeorptiou. Moi'e than onco its iii- 
aapendence was threatened by tho armies of Gwalior and Nagpoxe. 
Ths British Govormnent interposed, and immunity h’om invasion 
.sbQUiod to Bhopal for more than bMf a century was rvpiud by the 
J^lyoftheB^ttiuto us in 1857 ^ a iklolity which was pi'oof agomst 
isdimiilataOU,. evil counselB. tho ooutagiou of disorder and riot, and 
doubts of our ahility to weaikor tlm storm. No address 
4 Ma)d bhve. hm more, appropriate than one delivered by Lord 
, Ohnaiiig to tltfi^ late Becunder Begum, in the prtmeoee of warrion 
who hiul hM quite aqualled by ibis lady m courage^ and of 
ym were inl'eriov to her m deeirionand tact, Be- 
wrbihg Of . editii^ at a later date, Uolonul Malleson xulght have 
iiitooedhie «emk»s of. the mrcmnohiiices asUondiog the death of 
holda ep iw «o example; of the pride 
Ifehich me , took m her oboMrioa-sa ibinkiiery cif the" Mueeu.;. iMof 
hhe dyiag.ijd^^ to to ^pippperiiiy of iler Mejinsty and to 
,,Go!Vfi(^ijMsd.... to hOMle tO'(|s^itfe any reiiders of 

;, to ftyqfla. lpatehiaA. to adaug hto 

S' 'Atoir mhI -heeiM ' "'1^ B. 


worthy of her name;, and that to Shth 
•eeepSti ImriiaipoamMlirias^ luMr dlaea r dad aft- ni e tl a a e) a | ea» 
dwaSUities of womens haa mada-a-toaf of bar ipg jto 

not slackened in ihq work of adiitotoarivoratoim ; 
way of depeeiation tot we miind readers tot SlMips 3 \lbar toi‘^ 
pa^ province, of moderate extent, last ealoulatod to 
powers that would be uneqnal to a mngdom of wider nnge. . ’^he 
population may be about threo-quoatqrs of a million. They'aBrIy 
muriue is said to be under one hundred and flity thousand 
The foi'ces consist of rather more than four tliousnnd -troops of all 
arms, with seventy-three mum. The Btate pays a tribute t^vanty 
thousand pounds to the Imperial Exchequer, besides smaller sums 
towards education and the repair of roadsv In the recent dla- 
cusskms regarding the itoyal Title, no better illustratioa could 
have been given of the sub^dination of a Mahominedsu princi- 
pality, loosely culled independent,’' to the pavraount Fewer, 
Buch a lieutenant, or delegate, of to Court of Delhi is nowahnply 
in his proper position, with heroditeiy jirivilegeg uuuatained -and 
euaranteed by the foreign Tower on which tot Imperial position 
has devolved. 

We pass from a lino of illustrious women to three ISofriish 
generals, Lake, Havelock, aud Ixml Strathnaim, better kmiwn 
in Indian anualB as Sir Hugh Hose, They were oil sucectssihl, and 
yet very unlike ea(!h other. A hi^ space is devoted to the first, 
and this expansion may bo juatitted by the imporUtuce of the 
operations in the Duab of Hindustan and tho Lpper Vrorinces 
of India, in wliich it wus to good fortune of Gerard I,ako to 
play u conspicuous part. A soldier who triiunphed over the 
Mahrattus trained under Perron aud De Boigue, under whom 
four or live thousand British troops were more than a luateh for 
four times that iiiiuaber of onoroics at Delhi, who reduced Agra 
ond CRpUired the fort of Aligurh by storm, and who thus gave Ibll 
scope for to sagacioufl and roinuianding ^licy of tlio Marquess of 
W'eilosley, is doublletis entitled to no moan place iu to girilery of 
Indian captains. But oven Colonel Malleson cannot disguise the 
fact that Bake “ was not luuoh of a tactieiau.” Ho had certainly 
as a young niau learnt BOLuething of war iVotii PmUerickof Prussia, 
and he had botm impressed with to fatal cilects of inaction by 
C-oniwallib*s surrender in America. But in real truth his geneval- 
ship mainly cousibted in rapidly pursuing and coming as soon as 
pciSHible, at all hazards, to close quarters with to enemy. In this 
respect ho remiuds us very much of a more recent head of the 
liKiiari arm3'— Txird Gough. The latter at Perozeshah and Obillian- 
walla, charging to Bikhs at three in to afternoon through 
doDt^e juDgU^, and at Goozerat only lield hack by the lute Bir 
John Gheapo and Sir P.-Graut, remiuds us very much of Lake, 
who is described as leading to clinrge of cavalry at Lasswarrie iu 
the morning, ami headiug the 76th ilt)giinent in its odvanoe in the 
aiteruoou. A saying curi'cnt iu Indian society to this day, attri- 
buted to Lord Lake, bears out this view. A Biibordinate who 
talked about some elaborate report was quiotly disposed of with 
tho curt remark, ** D — n your writing ; mind your flghtiog.” 
Pluck, vigour, and engernuss to close with tho foe have done* wonders 
agiiiust iiajpoots, Afghans, Mahrattas, and even Bikhs. But we 
should roconunend young oiUcei's wJio think they may have the 
chance of coo Iron ting any European force equipped wi& anas -oi 
precision aud commanded by no more pedantic studenta of to art 
of war, to take toir lessons of strategy from UaTtdock, aad nut 
Ixom liike. A very good account of Monson's disastrous retreat 
beforo llolkar is given iu this essay. It shows the faiahty inci- 
dent to expeditious I nn on Lord Lake’s pi’inciples, and not sup- 
ported by his decisioL jtnd couloem. livery suMltsru aud native 
soldier in India knows to travesty of the couplet on Warren 
Hastings ; — 

Ghore pfir howdah, hatlii pSr zeen 

1h toruh bhag gj'a Kuruel 11 uu seen. 

In Other words, 

Saddles on elophants, b<»wdalia on nogs, 

Thus Colonel Moiisoii diHonlcrly lagv. 

More cori'cctly it would be, in prose — ^thus Ooloael Monsou lan 
away. .Nor, in nssiguing tu Lord Lake his exact position as ti 
guueial, cvui we accept the autliors exculpation of his fsiloire to 
reduce Bhurtporti. To begin the siogu of a tbrtress with an ira|N>r- 
Ibct knowledge of its defuu<.*es, with urtiUeiyiimd«K|uatc to eihcienl 
attack, to {vci^cvere hopelessly and to abandon the attempt after a 
loss of Uiuio than tlirea thousand mou, is not usually asuociaicij 
with great strRiegy. Nor cun wo admit that a policy by which 
the Ihiju eventunily conceded all om demands was ** not "the IrtfS 
Hucceasud.'’ Uii ihe» ccmuwry, li»r luoro tbim twenty yeais, uui 
civil aud military servants ohea had Bhurtpore cast iu theiv iceth 
bv surly MahommudaoB aud wily Hindoos. “ Is that the way to 
iLmsil' ” said one of our oifi(/«rs to a stout-limbed Jat ciiltivaloi; 
of Upper India only a few years before ihocaptuiv of the renowned 
fortress by l<ord Combtarmore. ** 1 can’t U'U you,” was the reply ; 
but pointing in another direction, ** that's your way to Bhurto^*'' 

The lecture on Havelock ought to bo rW ^ <- htiing iutivdoo- 
tioo to to admixahle biography of thia^rreat captain by h'ls brotber- 
tolaw, Jdi. Mmrsbiaan. There to nutor may learn hear Hnyelock 
was at OhorteKhoase about the time of Julius Hare, ThirLli4U, Oeo^ 
Ghx>te, SurO. Eeatlak«, and to aetor Yato; how he eerved' in 
Burmidi hi r 824-*5 ; how he formed one of the illastrious gartou 
of leUalahad ; and how, in the Sikh campaigns and during ik} 

. pei^ of iK^ieet and isaciioa, he was ^duall^ maturing y 
tooriosnnd aGauiring tot mastezy of the pruM»|d«a' of real 
Ihia whioh enaolad him to nuse to spkni of to . Jadto ' 
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ktnff hoiM, worthy - I 

' ^'^istrioufi sire l<jv» iimidful^y ur . lintiau troops skil- 

ludian history, it may reasonably be 
^oi??»Litv /.'iiftlie** any ei^rvices have ever equalled those of 
' * 4 ireto^R bstween the ist of July, when he assumed command 
of A'iahabnd,^ and the 25th of S^tember, when he reliev^, 
^0:* the first time, the prrison of £ucknow. Diuring July the 
Yhole of the Dtmb was in the hands of the insurgents, Cawnpore 
hod fallen ; we were besieged at the very capitol which we nad 
'matched down to take ; no gleam of sunshine illumined our political 
horizon ; and peaceful and prosperous provinces were in the posses- 
sion of mutineem. With forces that never exceeded two thousand, 
and which were soon reduced to fifteen hundred or a thousand 
men, llavelock fought nine actions, and won them all ; and it 
was DO pedantry that led him to record the fact that the battle 
of Cawnpore was ^ined by a fiank march similar to the manccuvrc 
of his favourite, Frederick II., at Ijeutheu. He had treasured up, 
ready for use, all the legacies of military commanders and critics, 
and at the age of sixty-two he astonished Europe by appearing as 
a general whose first campaign was as masterly as if it had been 
the crowning success of a long sorios of victories. Why the Indian 
Government superseded ITavdock in his triumphs by appointing 
Outiam to the commaud of the ndieviug force, neither (Joloufd 
MaUeson nor Mr. Marshman has been able to' o.vplain to our 
eatisfaction. But fortunately, if Havelock was a stern tactician, 
Outram was the soul of chivalry and honour, and refused to de- ' 
prive his comrade in arms of the reward which thou lay just withiu 
h^ mch. 

The time is hardly vet come wdien the campaign of Lord 
Stratbuaim in Central India can be dealt with like those of 
Outom and Havelock. Colonel Molloson lays too much stress on 
Major Kosea early services in Ireland, when he moved a few 
troops with rapidity in order to put down ccrhiin political and 
seditious meetings. Tbeso desultory chases over hills and bogs 
ailer men who aspired to be heroes of cabbage gardens may 
have been a sort of preparation for the pursuit of more disciplined 
and more numerous renels in Saugor and Jhunsi. But the most 
lemarkahle part of 1 .<ord Strathnaim’s career is that a largo part 
of his work had been diplomacy, and that ho never saw any 
real fighting between 1820 and the Crimean War. In India ho had 
to contend against heat, sickness, a march across a wide and not 
very easy couDtiT,and adversaries with considerable pretensions to 
miUtmry skill. Tantia Topi, or the weaver,” who had become an 
artillerist,” and the fierce and bloodthirsty Hani o( Jhansi, were 
no oxdiuaiT rebels. The campaign in Central India is described 
by Golonof Malleson in a narrative clear and succiuct, and not one 
whit more eulogistic than its difilculties warranted. And in days 
when a hold assumption of responsibility is not often the virtue or 
the failing of diplomatists, no historian is likely to forget that 
Colonel Kose took on himself to call on the British admiral to oc- j 
cupy Besika Bay with his tlect, while Mr. Gladstone shortly 
afterwards covered himself with ridicule by only budgeting for 
a trip of the Guards to lifalta and back. 

The essay on Count liolly is the stoiy of a gallant Franco-^ 
nibemion, zealous, impetuous, honest, wrongheaded, and quite 
unequal to the trijple task of conciliating natives, overcoming the 
incapacity of his iin practicable colleagues, and boating a compact 
army of Englishmen and iSepoys, commanded by such a leader as 
Coote.^ But, flagrant as were lially^s errors, they were cruelly pun- 
ished, in away quite in harmony with the spirit that animated the 
corrupt and degraded Muruirchy which he served. The execution of 
Lolly is a paridldiothe crucifixion of an unsuccessful Carthaginian 
admiral, and it is also a good illustration of the principles of judi- 
cial awards which, before the French Ilevolutiou, sent the family 
of Calaa to the gallows, and Ln Barre to the wheel. We have only 
room for a hasty mention of Hvder, of whom it might have been 
said liy us, pretty much ns ryrrhus said of Ciuiiis and his 
legions, *‘This barbarian has nothing barbarous in his military 
axmo^menls.’* Colonel Malleson has given a spirited account of 
the m-advised movements which ended in the slaughter and 
capture of Colonel Boillie'e detachment. It is some consolation 
to us to think that the grandson of Hyder died only a few years 
hack, a loyal supporter of the British Goveminent, and that, ^ we 


which was a court both of law and equity, was a pro^ peireoii 
to compose it. 

In order to show the need -of such a work, wo will take an 
actual example from the transactions of ordlnazr life, and see what 
are the legal principles applicable to it, and wnere they may be. 
found. A gentleman takes a femished house from April i, fer 
hLx mouths of four weeks each, under a written agreement which 
provides that the rent is to be payable every four weeks, and that 
if notice be given before the expiration of any period of four 
weeks Iho house may be given up at the expiration of the next 
period. After the agreement has been signed, the intended tenant, 
who is at a distance, finds that he does not want the house quite 
so soon, and the landlord finds that ho cannot conveniently give it 
up on tlio appointed day. Tlie landlord, in fact, retains possession 
until the 1 3ih April, and this is done under some arrangement 
between tlie agents of the panics as to the nature of whicfii 
it may be afc>Biimod ibat they will difl’er. On the one 
hand, it may bo said that, admitting that the rent did not 
commence until April 13, when pOHsossion was given, yet, 
when possession was given, it was given on the tenua of* the 
written uj^coment \ and therefi^re the aay for giving notice would 
be at tlio end of each period of four wecfics from April i. On Uio 
other hand, it may he Maid that the agreement is to be read as if 
the date had been altered from April i to 13, so that for all pui^ 
poses the latter would be the date of the agreement. Now suppose 
that the tenant gave notice to quit on May 8, tlie question would 
arise whethiT that notice ran from May 11 or firom May 27, and 
on this qiiestinu would depend thetetiant*s liability to a fortnight's 
rent. It may perhaps aliuriu botli landlords and tenants of fnr- 
nished houses to hear that difficult legal questions arise out of 
these cireumstAncoB. But, in the first place, an agreement for a 
six months' teimiicy of a furnisbod house relates to *^an interest in 
land,” and thereforo must bo in writing. In the present case tbo 
original agreement was in writing, but the tenant sets np a vari- 
ation of it which he would S('ck to prove either by letters written 
by himself to the landlord's agent or by verbal communications 
between the two agents , or by botli combined. The common law has 
always strictly held that a written agreement where the law requirea 
writing cannot be varied by subsequent arrangement by word of 
mouth. But the Court of Chancery has in some cases taken cogni- 
zance of these ** parol ” arrangements ; and in one well-known case 
where a court of law refused to do this, it has been stated on high 
authority that the result of the case would have been in equity 
exactly opposite to what it was at law. Now, however, all 
brauchea of the High Court of Justice are bound to administer 
both law and equity. Yet there might be a further question 
raised on these apparently simple facts. 'W'e have spoken of an 
agreement for n tenancy of a furnished house, which must bo in 
writing ; hut the tmiisactioii above described might be regard^ 
Hs an actual '^demise ” or lease, which, in a class of cases which 
includes this, may be either by writing or word of mouth. In the 
first point of view, parol evidence to vary the written agreement 
woula not be admissible at law, but might in equity; in the 
second point of view, parol evidence for the samo purpose would 
be admissible both at law and in equity. 

Wo have probably said enough to snow the absolute necessity 
to ordinary practitioners of such a general view of the Law of Con- 
tract us ]\fr. I'ollock proposes to supply, and we will now refer to 
his book to M4*e what nolp it gives in the class of cases of which we 


have already said, in all the splendid chances afibrded to native 
talent by the great -Mutiny, nobod v rose to tho top who could 
compare with the loader called iamlliarly the JVtit'A', in other 
words, the jhiitf Vay:»ral of Scringapatam and Bangalore. 


POLLOCK'S PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACT.* 

rriHB design of Mr. Frederick Bollock's book on Principles of 
JL Contract is to elucidate those general principles which are, 
or ought be, equally applicable to law arid equity ; and now 
that ** tho lamentable division of jurisdiction,” as the late Lord 
Westbuiy called it, has come to an end, the equally lamentable 
division of exposition in text-books which has hitherto prevailed 
ought to come to an end also. We had for some time thought 
that a treatise on equity for tho use of commou-lawyers was do* 
Sirable, and the grandso n of a Chioi Baron of tbo Exchequer, 

• rrivriplet of Oontrart cr4 t$Hd Eqmity . brit^g a Tr§aiia€ oa iho 
Oomral JPnncipieg coftctsrniau Mv* VaUdity of AgrumenUtfoUh 0 Special 
ITiouf 0 thi OmptiHuoH oj Law and Equity, and with Jkqfcmeu to the 
/iNifaa CMiract Act, and oee(uk*naUy Hman, American, and Cbntimenial 
Zami By Frederick Pollock, cf Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Baniitor>«^Law, 1 
iaia fellow vf Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Stevens A Sons, 


tract us Mr, I'ollock proposes to supply, and we will now refer to 
his book to what nolp it gives in the class of cases of which we 
have oiFored an example. lie has a chapter on Agreements of 
Jmperluct Obligation,” by which he means '^ngreementa which, 
though they confer no right of action, are yet recognized by the 
law ibr other purposes.” Where them is an imperfect obligation 
there is a right without a remedy. Ikis is an abnormal state of 
things which cau he produced only by the operation of some special 
rule, tiuch rules may operate — 

1. By way of condition subsoquont, taking away a remedy which 
once existed. 

2. By imposing special conditions ns precedent to the existenoe 
of the remedy. 

3. By excluding any remedy altogether. 

The iStatutos ot Limitation furnish an example of the first dass. 
The Statute of Framla (29 Oar. 11 . c. 3. s. 4) iurnishes an example 
of the second class, which we will briefly fellow' Mr. Pollock in 
considering. That statute enacts that * * no action shall be brought 
in five chisiMJS of coses which it specifies, and of which oontnet 
or sale of lands,” or any interest therein, is one, unless the 
agreement or some memorandum thereof shall be in writing 
and signed by tho party to bo charged, or agent* 
The words ** contract or solo ” are probably a misprint, audit is 
remarkable that, although the statutes have been in some sense 
revised, these words have never been corrected. Mr. Pollock naes 
the term ** informal agreement ” to signify any agreement which 
comes within this enactment, and does not comply with itsieqalie» 
ments, and he considers what is the effect of tho enactment on 
« informal agreements.” There was some early auUiority for saying 
Uiat it made them void, bat this is ^t now the law. They give 
rise to imperfect obligations, and neither the obliffatioii iti&t liait 
any right immediate feunded on it can be mrectly enfereed* 
But it IS recognized for the purpose of explaining anything actually 
done in pumoafice of it, and anythiim so done may in many oases 
bo a sufiloient foundation for a new o motion muni ar courrmitil* 
A was the landlord, B the tenant, and Q wished to beoome tenanty 
ofafarm; and 0 agreed to pay to B looL for the goodwill, oot'tf 
erhich 40L was to be paid to A for his consent to the ssskttnMi; 
of the lease. The snangement was verbsA, and 0 paid m ^tooL 
to B, who said that " words wore wind,” and refos# th fdy o#er 
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the 4 o{. to A. Bat on action brooght by A against B» the Ooo^ 
said that, if one agree to recoive money for the use of another n^n 
consideration executed, however Mvofous or void the consideration 
might have been in ro^Mset of the perMo paying the money, if in* 
doM it wero not absoluioly immoral or iUegal, the person so re- 
ceiving it cannot be permuted to deny his having received it for 
the use of that other ; and according]^ A succeeded in the action. 
The Court said in effect that, as the arrangement was verbal, 0 was 
not bound to peHbrm it. But he did pay the money to B, partly 
for B*d own use and pcurtly for the use of A. And the <.M)nsidera- 
tioo was executed — or, in other words, A consented to the 
Rsaighment— and therefore B held the 4^. for the use of A. 
But, further, it has always been the doctrine of equity that one 
who has partly performed an informal agreement luny sue for a 
specific performance ” by the other party, if the acts of part 
performance have been done on the faith of an existing agreement, 
and have been of such a kind that the parties cannot be restored 
to their original position." A familiar example is that of an in- 
formal agreement for sale and purchase of land, where the purchaser 
takes possession and lays out money on the land. In this case 
equity would compel the seller specifically to perforin the contract, 
or^ in other words, to convey the estate. But at law tho seller 
might eject the purchaser, take tho benefit of his outlay, and, if 
sued on the agreement, rely on the statute *, or, in other words, 
commit a fraud by help of an enactment against fraud. And 
where the contract had been duly made in writing, evidence could 
not bo received at law of n subsequont ** parol " variation. In 
the well-known case of Goss v. Lord Nugent, there was a written 
contract providing for a good title to several lots, and tho purchaser 
after the contract, and with notice of a defect in the title to one 
lot, verbally waived the objection and entered into possession, but 
afUirwurds resisted performance of tho contract ; and it was here 
that the seller could not maintain an action for the purchose^money 
on account of tho statute. Lord St. Leonards, commenting on this 
case, says that, although the general rule upon tho statute is the 
same at law as in equity, yet a purchaser is at liberty to accept 
a defective title if be thinks proper ; and if he docs so, and thoi'o- 
upon is let into possession, ** equity would hind him by bis act, and 
compel him to complete the purchase.” We notice, though not by 
way of complaint, that Mr. Pollock does not cite this case of Goss a. 
Lord Nugent, nor the comment of-Lord St. Leonards on it, although 
he cites and discusses more recent cases involving the same prin- 
ciple. The BCO|)e of his work is so extensive that this ]ii;ud of it is 
necessarily treated with more brevity than the practitioner may 
find convenient ; and perhaps hereafter he or utners may pursue 
further tho useful labour of exhibiting in one view both the law 
and equity of Contract under its le«aaing heads. In a recent case 
there had been a written agreement between a brewer and a 
publican for granting a lease of a public-house on speciUed terms, 
one of which was that, if the lease were sold at a premium, the 
brewer should receive half of it. A lease was graoited, but the 
terms of it vaiied from those of the written agi'eemeul, and this 
lease was afterwards sold by tho publican at a premium, of which 
the brew'er claimed half. The publican successfully resisted this 
claim, on the ground that the agreement, which was originally in 
writing, had been varied by parol, and therefore tho brewer wim 
sueing on a contract concerning laud not in writing, and tho 
statute says that no such aidion shall ho brought. The decision 
in this case was given shortly before the Judicature Act came into 
force, and the defence prevailed at law, although one of the Judges 
intimated that in equity the result might have U'cn ditfereut. 
Wo may now return to the case with which we started. There 
was a written agreement for letting a furnidhed Imuse, and wo will 
now suppose that the variation as to the time of giving possession 
was by parol only. We will also suppose that the Iniidloi’d w ould sue 
on the written agreement, and the tenant, as defendant, would set up 
the paxcl variatmn. Now, as the statute says that no action shall 
be l«ought ” on an informiU agreement, it might he conteifded that 
this is not equivalent to say^g that no defence shall be set up, 
and therefore that a parol variation might be relied on to answer 
a claim, ^though not to found one. But Mr. Pollock has met this 
fugoment by reference to a case where the Court said that ** the 
statute must mean that informal agreements are not to ho enforced 
in any way.” 

Turning now to more elomentaxy matter, we observe that hir. 
Pollock has dealt fully with the subject of ** consideration,” of 
which a pr<^r understandiug is essential to any useful study of 
the law of Contract. Ho first explains that in Roman law ** in- 
formal agreements (pacta) did not give ony right of action without 
the pcesenoe of something more than the mere iket of the agree- 
ment. This something more was called coteso. Practi^lly tho 
term covers a somewhat wider ground than our ^consideration 
execRx;^/” Perhaps a few words of Latin which have 
been transferred Aom tho to some of our law books 

put matter as clearly as it can be put Nudum 
pactum est uU' nulla causa subest printer convefitionem^i sed 
^ causa subest ibi fit obligatio ot parit actionem.” W^re 
there is a ** causa” t^ nude pact becomes clothed with an obUga- 
tioD on which an action may be founded. Many wriiexe on 
Bitflish law use nudum, pactum ” in the sense of au agreement 
wMOUt coomdemtlon ; but if lAtiu terms m used by Kuglish 
wntm 1^7 sbcMihi be used correctly, as they are used by Mr. 
Poiilbew. m eautidus readere to bear in that in, Uomaii, 
at4 daa in aarbr la^ nudum pactum does not 

mim an agreement made pinout consideration.” Sir Ueury 
in Aadmt Zms, has put this clmly " A contract was 


a pact (or convention) nhis dn obUgatioin. So Jofi^ - i. ^ - 

remained unclothed with the obligation, it was ealmh^Tw^ - 
naked,^ Originally a pact could only be thus clothed by 
solemn form of the nexum. Afterwards certrin oonizaofa cornu 
mode obligatory rs— that Is, by delivexy of a chattel, e*g, hy toua- 
of a horm. At a later stage of Homan bw the pmtor gave 
able relief on pacta wherover there was oauai, meaning neaxiy 
what our law means by executed consideration. Mr. PoUoek pro- 
perly cominencoB his work by diktinguisbiug between ^'sgree- 
ment” and ^'contract” It has beeme tbe habit of EngUth. 
lawyers to talk in equity of the spedfio perfornumoe of an agree- 
ment,” whereas the same instrument, if sued upon at law, would 
produce an ** action of ooniract ” or on promise.” Oases in equity 
would ho digested under tho head of agreement,” and cases at 
law under ** contract.” In tho section ox the Statute of Ptauda 
to which reference has been made all tbese words — promise,*' 
contract,” and ^^ogroemont”— occur ; axid some commentators 
on this statute have given a meaning to tbe change of 
phrase which perhaps was not contemplated by its authors... 
Mr. Pollock takes ^'a^eement” as tbe larger wordl to 
which use its derivation from aggregatio montium ” is suitame \ 
and in tbe cose of a contract someming remains to be done by 
one or by each of the parties which tho other has or will have a 
right to call upon him to do.” In the languajj^ of Homan law 
there is an ** obligation ” between these parties, or the ** vinculum 
juris ” binds them : and this,” says Mr. PoUo^. is the spedfio 
mark of contract.” Returning to the subject of ** oonsideration,” 
we observe that he does not fail to notice that the meaning of 
cauae^ in the French Code Civil, does not coindde with that of con- 
sideration in English law. The principle of our law has always* 
been that au agreement embodied in a deed under seal does not 
require a consideration to support it, but that in an agreement in 
writing only or by word of mouth a consideration mart be shown* 
Thus, to take a class of cases which are clearly explained in this 
book, suppose that a man after cohabiting with a woman promisee 
to ][)ay her an annuity. Now, if ho promises this by deed, she can 
sue mm on it, but if ho promises by letter or verbwy she cannot. 
Tho law does not here refer to tho moral nature of the transection, 
hut, as the cohabitation is past, it applies the general rule that a 
more bygone matter is not a consideration to support a j^mxse 
not under seal. Such an agreement, says Mr. Pollock, 
is merely voluntary,” and ** if under sesJ it is bin^g ^ 
otherwise not.” After fully explaining the doctrine of oonsidarp- 
tiou as it haf been matured in our law, Mr. Pollock remarks tbaL 
** formal contracts remain, strictly spooking, outside the seope ot 
these rules, which were not made for them, and for whose help 
they had no need.” The ancient validity of formahcontrocts coula 
not bo amplified, but it might be restrained ; and the deoisions of 
modern times show a tendency to restrict the distinctive privilogee 
of deeds. Equity admits in theory tliat a volunta^ dera cannot 
bo impeached merely for being voluntary, but Mr. Pollock shows,, 
under the head of ** Undue Influence,” that a system of presump* 
tions has been established which makes it difficult for persona- 
claiming under a voluntary deed to uphold its validity. We may 
illustrate this by supposing a promissory note to be given without 
cousideralion, and sued upon at law. Then, as between the imme- 
diate parties to the note, the want of consideration would be a 
defence. But if tho sanie irunsuction were carried out by bond 
under seal, there would be no defence at law, unless firaud could 
bo shown \ whereas in equity unduo influence ” might be set up. 
Now under the Judicature Act all branches of tho llighOourt ad- 
min istor both law and equity ; and therefore there was need for 
a treatise which would bnog both under one view. 

If space permitted we might draw much more interesting 
matter from this book. Wo will only notice the eap^ty of tbw 
governing bodies of Companies to wd the corporation by their 
acts ” as a subject of great practical importance, of wbirii Mr. 
Pollock gives a clear and comprehensive view. 


MYTHS AND SONGS FROM THE SOUTH PAClFia* . 

rpiIROUGHOUT the islands of tho Iforvey group, saye Mr. 
X Gill, tho custom prevails that. onch member of tho family 
has a separate food-basket, so that if hungry at night ho should 
only take his own shore, and not eiicrr>ach upon h!s neighbours.” 
In a somewhat sim^ manner each islana of the Polynesian 
Archipelago has, it is romorked in tho preface^ " its own religioua- 
and mv-tbologicm dialect,” rimilar to that of nei^bouring isles, but 
marked by distinguisbing features of its own. rrom the island of 
Mangaia, one of the Hervey group, Mr. Gill has brought away an 
account ever/ way excellent of the religion and mythology which 
be found existing there two-and-twenty years ago, but which ore 
now mere matters of the past. His book will serve nuuiy good 
purposes, among others that of impressing (as Professor Mkx 
Mu^lc^ says, in a preface which adds considerably to ibe 
value of the work) upon studenis of religion Mytho- 
logy tbe necessi^ of caution, the advant^ of special resimeh, 
and, above aU, necessity of a scholarliko trrtitmcnt.” Many 
a deplorable exbibition might have been spared ue tf eveiy writer 
on mythology and relirion had shared iVifessor Max Midler’s 
opinion, that what we have to learn is, first of oU, to disHoguirti, 
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to study each religion, each mythology, oiMih form of worship -by i 
to watch them during successive periocU of tbeir growth «tid 
decay, ti follow them through diflereut strata of society^ nad, 
l)efor3 to have each of them^ oa much as possihloi eUvdied in 
.heir own language.** 

Qoe of the most remarkable features of Man^ian legendary lore, 
us H existed of old in the memories of the priestly class, was the 
okborate and metbodical scheme of cosuiogony which it scorns 
to have taught. No such idea occuie in it as that of a Snpreme 
Being who creates a universe out of notbina. '‘llie priinary cnm- 
oi^ion of these Islanders as to spiritaal existence,** says Mr. Gill, 
**ia a point Then of something jfmlsatina. Next of soniothinff 
grater, eoerlfusfAntj.'* Afterwards comes * "tho Great Mother ana 
Originator of all things/’ the parent of gods and men, who dwells 
in Avaiki, ike lower world, the abode of spirits, from vrhicli 
the earth is dragged up, being ** bat the gross outTrord form of an 
invisible essence still there.” Ahtwe spreads the sky, a bine vault 
of solid stone, divided into ten scpanilo hcMivens, which ronstituie 
^*tho £ 3 ysinm of the brave.'** To these heavens ascend warriors 
daiu 9U the held of battle. Their spirits linger for a time about the 
spots on which they fell. At length they ^tber together on the 
cdgje of a high cliff facing the setting sun. Suddenly a mountain 
springs up at their fcot, whit^h they ascend by ineaiis of a road 
^‘oviir the spears ami clubs by which they were slain.” When 
they reach iho summit, they leap into the blue cxpan.so, thus Ihv 
coming the phcnliav clouds of the winter for diy) season. During 
the rainy season they cannot ascend into tlicir (\Hradis(\ In June, 
llie ftrst winter nionih, the air is full of expectant ghosts, their 
great luiinber hiding the sun for whole clays, and occasioning the 
dull, heavy sky, the cold, and the niehincholy usual at that season. 
This state of things lusts till August, “ when the ooial-troe ojfiens 
it# blood-red blo8Bt»in8, and the sky becomes mottled, and light, 
ileecy clouds puss over the heavens.** They »iro the spiriia of the 
warrior dead preparing for their tlight. “ Tlio heavens soon be- 
come cloudless *, the weather bright and wanri. It is because 
they have taken tlidr departure.” It is true that one legend re- 
presents Hougo, the god of battles, “ ns corning up from t he nother 
world at cerUiin jHirioda in order to feast hiniself upon the spirits 
of those slain in Tiattlo assembled for their last journey. With bits 
•of ri])e banana llongo tempts them to his .^Ide, and then treachor- 
-oiisly flwollvms them whole.** But they eveiitubny oiuergo safely 
from the paunch of the grim god, and "ascend to their dwoUiiig- 
placo tn the upper sky." 'Fliere thi^y live in }Hi]>piiie8s, dcc^ked 
wkh garlanda of awcot-sceuted tiowcrs, and loolnng down 
with amused contempt on tlie vidgar herd of ghosts in the 
lower world. For oidinary spirits do not fare ho wcdl. After 
leaving their wrthly teuernents, they, accoiding to one account, 
wondeor at first* disconsolately oJong the seashore, arrayed in 
ghostly network, and a fantastic mourning of woods picked 
upon the way, ronoved, however, by the fragrant heliotrope, which 
grows freely on the barren rocks. A rod creeper, resembling dyed 
twine, wound naind and round tho head like a turban, completed | 
their ghostly toilet.*’ Their only consolation is to follow the sun, ! 
or to revisit their former homes, wandering after dark among the | 
trees near their well-loved dwellings, at times venturing to peep : 
inside. Souieiimea they huddle together in tho Tied Cave,” one 
of their chief gHthoring jiointa ; at other timc» they clumber up 

tho open, law u-like place above the cavo, out <>f reach of the 
billows and foam of the ocean.” At length eomea tho hour for 
their departiw. The chief of the band summons Kia ghostly 
foUowors. Th«(}' assemble at tho Ilod Gave and watch for tho 
rieing of the sun. As soon as it appenra they go forth to meet it. 
ThcTi, turning round, they follow it, aaaemhling at an appointed 
snot before sunset. When the sun is on tim point of sinking into 
tlie ocean, tho ghosts fiit after him along his path of gold, and 
follow him into the lower world, through the hole which gives 
access to it. According to another aecoant, tho ghosts 
tot seek the westward-looking cliff from w'hich the souls of 
warriors elain in battle take flight for the sky. When they 
ttrrive there a large wave approaches from" the sen, and 
At tho same timo a gigantic Bua tree springs up from Avaiki, 
the lower world. On to the branches of thi.H tree tho dead 
mo obliged to clamlivT, and, wbon it is freighted with human 
aouls, it sinks into the world from which it came. At its root is 


a great not into which the spirits fall, and which carries them, 
wriggling like fishes in the vain hope of cscapo,” into a vast lalco. 
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Besides these delicacies, tliey are regaled by Mini’s four daughters 
wHb bowls of strong kava. When stupefied by tho draught, they 
mo carried away to the oven and cooked. Miru and her family 
sobsksi on such spirits, tho refu.«e being tho sbaro of her scrA ants. 

On one occasion, it appotuB, Miru was deceived by tho ghost of 
a mortal inannam^ Tcloiue, or The Ohin.’* When at tho point of 
4 eath, he directed his frieud.9, as soon as the breath was out of hi# 
body, to place on his stomach a cocoa-nut kornd and to cover it 
up with the grave^othes. la due time be descondiod into the 
4^rit world, and appearod before Miru, a bag possessing only one 
ttraast, and wantltm half of one arm and half of one leg. She gave 
Um a bowl of food, und told him to empty it To Tiis horror, he 
fisnnd it was fnll of living centipedes. Bat while holding it to his 
Ihjtp ha contrived to let them fidl on the ground, munching 
^dbOjthWhilh the cocoa-nut kernel. Miru waited to him to alum 
tH thimti in order to direct him to seek relief in *i| dialer 
^ ^^Mneibat dived 
angnii^ 


thoughts that they were invariably drowned. IMto W0ttild,aift^ 
wards cook and eat her victims at her leisure.” Weary of vndWllg, 
at last she dismissed him from tiie lower world, and told him to 
seek the upper, but not to tell any one what he had seeu^ the ^ 
latter part of which order he did not obey. 

Tho first roan who died a uatiuul death in Mangnia, says a veizy 
elaborate myth, was Vectini, the All-Sepmtifig,” in luemocy A 
whom his parents Tueva, the “ Mournerr and t^uga, ** Food,” 
together with bis eistcr Tiki, the Fetched,” instituted the 
signs of mourning and funeml games which were afterwards oV 
sorvod among tho islanders, amongst whom grief was of old mani* 
festod by blackened faces, shorn nair,, end rinshed bodies, and by 
tho wearing of mourning garments possessing a “ very offensive 
smell . . . symbolical of tho pntrescenl state of the dead.” The 
funeral ceromonies occupied from teu to fifteen days, daring which 
no heating of bark was pomiittcd in tho neigh Dourhood of the 
dead, lest offenco should ho given ** to tho female demon Muou, 
who introduced cloth-hcating to this world, but wlio herself beats 
out cloth of a very differont texture. Her cb»tli-tiail is fbe stroke 
of demth.” Ve^tini was buried near the boashore. Wistfully did 
liis relations look towards the north, after his fuuoml, but in vain. 
Next day they sought him along iho western shore of tho island, 
singing dirges os they walked, until they wore overoome by weari- 
ness, and lay down to sleep in a cavo near the sea. Afterwards 
they sought him in vain on the southei-n shore, arriving at 
lost on the eastern coast, whore they again passed the night in 
a cav<». Ere daivn Tucvii rose to watch iho sun rise, an<l presently 
he noticwl "a tiny dark speck beneath on tho ocean, which, as the 
sun Advanced on its course, grew ljurgor and drew nearer, passiujf 
over tho ocean in the bright tniil of the sun.” Thw was Vodtinj, 
who had bc‘cn pormitted to rovisrt tim upper world “ in conse- 
quence of the passionate larnimtations of his parents, and to com- 
fort their sorrowing hearts. Tic also came to show mortals how 
to make olferings of food to please tho dead.” In order to allow 
him timo to converse with his friends, the sun was stopped in its 
coarse for a time. When it again moved on, VtM-tim ■was 
solemnly conducted to tho western shore. As the fMUi imiired the 
horizon, gilding tho waros with its light, Veetiui shouted 

TliiiLsc down tlia 

That 1 miiy return to nathcr-laml ! 

riis parents etrovo to hiy bunds on him. Dut, lo ! they grasped 
at a sliadow. They watched him gliding ssiiftly over thi? wostoru 
ocean in tho ruddy truck of the unn^ and, with iU last rays, 
Veotini, now a tiny tlistsut speck in the train of tho King of Days, 
for evej* (hsiippoared.** In a song composed about 1760 this story 
is thus referred to : — 

Tucvh, who snven tiincs lani<*rUcKl for hhi bov, 

AhWimI, “ Why didst thou return to this worid ? ** 

** I came/’ Vcctini, “ to luhtruct. you 
In making food-offeringA lo the dead, 

Dfh*nnfi« to Mioso iu spirit-world ; 

Gifts iVom their relative?, 

Who yot Huger in this upper world.” 

In ohodionco to his instructions, it became the custom to provide the 
dead with cocoa-nuts and other catublea. Severn een years ago, says 
Mr. Gill, on aged heathen couple lost thnir only sou, a GhriHtiun. 
A day or two after tho funerid, they walked ucrofis ibe island to 
his grave, arriving there after dusk with a basket of rotjked food 
and sorao unopened cocoa-nuts. “With many tears and affec- 
tionate woi-ds tliey called upon their hoy to eat the fo<ul and drink 
tho nuts (carefully opened lor the convenience of the ghost at the 
grave, and the contents jpoured out upon the earth;, whioh thoy 
had carried six miles. The a^ed couple slept under a tree, close 
to* the last ros ling-place of their son ; and at aawn on the following 
morning departed.” 

On one occasion an cscapo was effected from spirit-land. Kura, 
tho wife of Kneono, was loaning ocainst a Jiua branch when it 
broke, fell to tbe ground with tho fragment of the saexed 
tree, tho earth opened beneath her, and sho dropped through into 
the lower world. There she was caught in the arms of a titiml^r 
of “ infcrnals, called ‘ the aniiy of Mamma,’ ” who tied her to the 
centml post of a house, with tho intention of cooldng and eating 
her the next day. Over her was set a blind old guaVdian nameft 
Tiarauau. WeRjiwlriJe Enf^eno had heard of his wife s disawpsar- 
aiice, which had been witnessed hy his sister. »So, carrying in his 
arms an idol made of Bua wood, ho went to the fatal spot, ana uttered 
an invocation to the divinitv of the sacred !^a tree. ^0 earth 
opened, and he also droppedf down into spirit-land. There h 6 cUs- 
covered his caprive wife. Notieiug that eight paths led fruiu ibe 
house in which she was imprianned, ho plucked eight cocoa-nuts^ 
and scattered their contents over the pathways. Hundreds of mrii 
immediately came hurrying to t!m feast, and made such a nolle ee 
partially dikracted the blind guardian’s attention. Then, ibakttttT 
a bole m the thatch of the house, Eneene descended to vriibne m 
wife was, untied her bonds, and took her place while she 
out and basteped “ to tbe foot of the closed clmsm ^ which m 
had 80 summarily entered Avaiki.” For some thne he Wlstted 
patiently, answering in an imitation of her voice when caQed Upon 
by the demon watcher. At len^ he followed in M sltepsfibd 
found bar awaiting Mm at to appointed plane. Jtm ton 
l^wamm’s voice was heard givlDg to ahum. Olasi^ hie Irtfeifa 
to aims, Bneene cried tdondf^ 
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Mti WBA botnet t&«i ^Sbmn up to tlds^WiMildof oim% irbMto 

U mi fttffl dliylig’bt A momettt Iftter , and tba ennged of 

jbhtaia’ mild hatB caught Baeene and Kura, so doae mra 
ihoae iuilunial hoata upon their heela.*^ If Idt. Varicovitohi the 
Oolleotor- of the JBuimrian I^uiar PtmrWf had found thia tale 
told of *'Orfeu’* in jSalgaria; no might veU ha^ conaidered it 
a powerful argument in fhtour of nia hypotheata that Oirfan 
am Orpheus were one« But lhat similarity does not always prove 
Un^p ia one of the many points made olenr in Profeaaor Max 
MttUora exe^lent preface to thia moat valuable book. As he 
Bayai-— 

At flmt, no donbt, we feel startled by such coiiiolfllencefi ; and that they 
^ prcsnmntlon ift 


often ofibr a prints fittk prcsnmptlon in favour of a cuumon origin catiitot 
he denied. 6nt os we rend on from one mythology to another, our sensi*- 
tlveaew with regard to those coUicidano<» booomea blirate<l. and we feel 
handed against appeals which are fcmtidad exclusively on such evldenee. 


JACK.* 


M ALPHONSE HAUDETS new novel, which, in a dedioa* 

• tion to M. Gustave Flaubert, he desitribes as “ oe livre de piti^, 
de col^e et d^irouie,” is not much more plensojit than his last, 
IVofnont Jeune et Hitler Ain£f but in point of matter and treat- 
ment it ia fur more striking. It was im^Hissible to avoid the 
conclusion .that for um(&h of the conetructiou of tiiat book its 
author was indebted to Thackeray s Vanity t\Uv^ wliile tlie atvle 
curiously enough reminded one hero and there of Dickens. The 
ottUina of M. Daadet*s present work resembles that of David 
Copj^Jieltl in being the history of a child devotedly food of his 
motner, who makes a second marriage, or what passes for a mar- 
riage, with a man who dislikes the ooy, and puts him to work in 
a cuisa of life far below that in which he w'os brought up. But M. 
Haudet’s treatment of his subject is original, and it is probable 
that the likeness between his fmuework and that of the English 
novelist is the result of chance. 

The opening scone of the book cleverly displays the character 
of Ja<%k's uiotlicr:— 

— Par an A\ inousietur lo snp^cur, par uu AT. 1c nom %‘4eTii ot M pre- 
nonce a rauglniHc... comme ccoi, ]>jack... \jn parraiii da Tenfaiit dtolt 
anglais, m^yor'i^c^niSrid dans I'amide ds.s liiden... lord Poambttck... Vons 
conoolssc/^ pcut-ctre? nn humtus tout & fait dLi<tiugud ut <lu la plus haute 
noblesse, oh I mam vous suvex, inonsjeur fabbd, do. lu plus haute.. £t r^ucl 
valscur... 11 cst taort, du rcslc, d’unci fa^»Q bien alTreuse, h Singapore, d y 
A qttel<iucui annc^M, duns line inagniAcpte chasisc nu tigre qifuti rajah do sts 
amis uvait orgmisoc eii sen bouheur... Cesunt da vraMuunuirqtus, ilparait, 
ces riyahs... Oelui-la snrteut est tr^s renouifiie lu-bns... Coiiiincnt done 
s*ai)(Kilic-t-il ?... Htteiidex done... Moii Dicu! .rai sou nom au bout de la 
laiiguo... liana... Kama... 

— • Pardon, MiHdaine, interrompit te I'ectcur, souiiant innigtxl lui do ceite 
volubilitd de paroles et do cc porpdtucl sautillemeiit d’nne iUde h uue autre... 
£t apr^ Jock, qu'est-oo qae nous niettrous i* 

She has come to place Jack (par un K) in the institution of the 
Jdsuites de Vaugimrd ^ but the rcctcur of that institution is a 
man of tho worl^and when, to hia question ns to the boy's name, 
site replies with some confusion by producing her card, wbicli bears 
CO nom aouriant et insiguitlant, Ida do i.^inincy/’ ho, who has 
already his suspicions, asks if that is also tlie child’s name* Tho 
interview omls oy his agreeing to receive Jack under certain con- 
ditions as to her visiting him, which she indignantly refuses ; and 
Ja^ taken home by her, carries with him a pleasant tecoll^rion 
of Uk<e rectcur's kind manner, and a wonder why ho should have 
said wiUi such a singular tone as they went away, ** Pauvre enthtit-^ 
pauvieen&nti ’’ 

It will have been seen that Ida do Bamnoy ia a woman as to 
whose character there vm be little doubt; and the story of her life 
k notolto^ther ediiying. One could wish that M. l)aadet. who 
is evidenuy capable of giving interest to subjects whicn are 
XM&ther weU worn nor disagreeslde, hod struck oat a new line, 
kistesd of foUowing the beaten track of satirising what it pleases 
him to call ** MLesurs Oontemporakiea.’’ The vices attacked in Jack, 
and in a host of other cleverer and kss clever hVench novels, do 
not, except in the mere kshion of their practice, belong more to 
this than to any other time. Ikit they am no aoubt conveniont 
obkets for the exerdse of the wit and indignation which a noveUst 
imte hlmaelf ewahk of expressing. \i'hea one has a quiver ftili 
of shafts of *^u»nie^imd *'cokre,’' it would be a pity to keep 
them uKe^ but a iiiieb'xate archer should surely look for some better 
niarh tium A taiget so riddled and lUggod with arrowdioles that its 
Viiy extsOince seems doubtful^ The infidelity of wives and 
hnsiiaiida, whioh is the staple of Froneh plays and Hotels, k pro- 
baUt sot mote eommoa in srance tism in ouicr oountries ; but, as 
Hs. Hasoerton well observes in hk clever book Hatmd My Jlmm, 
writm df romance moat find kve interest, and os thoiw is littk to 
he ftot ost of fikesfch life before msitiom, it has to he sought 
sAerwmdii The staffCtng<^int of M. jDaudet’s novel mmiot 
nerhf^ bs condemned precisely on this ground, imiimticlt as Ida 
de Baranoy sever hod a hueband : but kter on the author has 
trodueed, perhaps kom mere force of hfdiit, a tak of sdsitixy 
is^ttsohimk dam which k perfieetly iwedkss to thostoty* 
^i^aalhorhi^iUisthehniiaUng of ehsmeter k shown cbkfly 
ka.^ cases of Ida da fisranov and of D'Argoiitoo, the^nmn who 
iniMirea her with hsr ftiat mi passion. Ida, with all her frivolity 
Andvkm is saved inr p certain ohildlriiBeis fiiom Imooikg utterfy 
odibtts: and with ringi^ art the leader k shown Ik 
kst 8 M most eruel saj^etienoO of her abhUow nature, Ji^k able 
towlidnbkimpieiwiwiof he^ ^ ^ hk ehilflmbdv 


FAri»ntoiiLflkiiM«m^ 

who k in m own estUtktlott the cuooesior Mhsset ww h jmr 
force said depth of poetry, who k cootkaeDy kddse on. i ' 
defiance towWds the world which has never eCem and k 
of appreciatlitf Ids poems, k Just the man to Whte that ^ 
sentimentsl Ida would become a willing slave. The octcMok 
her first seeing ih him the ideal of hi^ liw «s a ^ikam j^bitok at 
llttdraim’’attlm 6 ymnamMoronvBi, llii impecnnkioi and thWiK 
hie oBtablishiuent kept by a creole, to which Jack k sent aftir 
Ida’s foiling to get him admitted at the Jdsoites de Vaa|deard.’ 
Moronval, the proprietor, came to Park intondi^ to suhe Hk tot* 
tune AS an advocate; but his pronunoiatioi^ Whi^ caused him to 
81^ ^^misdabe** for '^iniadrabiey’ stood in the way of that, and' 
a&r various vicissitudefi ho hit upon the notion of aettii^uj^a 
school for tho many children sent- mm tropical countries to Te&. 
Among hk pupils ho counted no less' e person than the heir 
presumptive to the throne of Dohomoy, whom, on hk fklher^ 
sitiou, be converted into a servant. Moronval's greet ambition, 
however, was to start a review In which he might display hk 
learning and power of writing, and it occurred to him that Ida de 
Barancy mi^t be induced to furnish the necessary fiiuda. It 
was principally with a view to thk that the sfrnics was given:-— 

Moronval avait hmed quontitd dUavItatlona dans k mondcartistlque et 
littdrairo, cclui du moins qii'll frdquenlait ; et dee cuius W plus excentriqnes 
de Pfirb, loutt lea Kutda do rart,do la Uttdraturo, de rorcliItGCftsire. tfeoi- 
preM86reut en nofobreuMrs deimtation.*!. 

lla iirrivuicDt -par baudrs, tranKls, grelottants, veniu du fond da JCont* 
pamoAse ou dcs Ternos hur dus iiiipenalos d'omuibus. r&pds eC digfies, toua 
iibscurs ct pleins de geiu<‘, atUrik hors de ruxnbre oh ils sc ddbAwSut, par 
Ic ddsir de so montrer, tie reciter, de chanter quelque chose pour so prouver 
h eux-mSmes qa'ils existaieut encore, l^s, U goigde d^oirpov res^idb, la 
lnjni6re du cicl entrevue, idconfortdi par on Mtiiblant ds gbire, do euom, 
ils rontreiAient an gooft're amcr uvea la force ndoessoire pear wfgdter. 

The varbuB descriptions of life among those Isolds, poets with*- 
out publishers, doctors without diplomas, singers agamst whom 
all uiauugers combine in a cabal, who give themselves up ta 
aifectoil admiration of each otJier and sincere abuse of the 
rest of tho world, ore among the best thuigs in the book;, 
like most of it, they arc cynical, and like much of it, they 
are true. Moroiival's object m thk particular amombly of the 
defeats itself. The proceedings are long kept wailing for 
the arrival of the Oomtesse,’’ as, by way of advertkemont, hA 
I c.iik Ida de Bnrancy ; at length IVArgenion consents to recite hk 
1 ‘‘ Oiddo de TAmour ” 

Dnbout dtivaut la ebeminde, les ehevenx la tSto haute eummo s^tt 

ddbiult Sts Vi^rM aux moulursA du plafond, lo pofite ddclamait d*nnc Voix 
anw>i eni))h.‘Uiquo ot vulgairo quo ce qii'ii uppolAit aon luiassnt das 

<f«pac<i8 iiprv.s chuque cllut. pour pcrinttUro aux cxclamatioua odmiralivcsde 
su fniro jour et d’urriver jusqu*k lui. 

Dieu Hail, quo lea Katca uc aont pas svaresds cos aortes d'eacouragonaents. 

— Inoul I 

— Sabliuu*. I 

— Kenveivant I 

— Pc riluga pltis moderno I 

Kt celui-eb Ic plus dtunuant dc tooa : 

— Goetho av«*o du cteui'l 

Sana so tnuibler, upc'ionud pax oca lo^iaugoa, lo poSto coutimialt^ Je hne 
tondu, Ic gChtc Uuininatcur ; 


.•Mu Mift fimmptri&m, 


£t de qaclqucB kzai quo k fuak me raUl% 

Moi je cruis k Tanioui ooinnio jo erms eu Dkn. 

Bile eutra. 

Le lyrique, tonjours lea yeux on Pair, no ruperfnt miSme pas. llohr Vtfe 
k vit, t'Uo, la malbearouae, et dte ce moment oe fut folt da sa vie. 

Z1 no lui ouiit jamais apparu qu'«n nardesmiH. on chapeau, Hte poor la 
rue et non pos pour roi^ mpe ; niais lo, diina cetto hiioibare hklkde 4» 


globes upaliada qui bleminaait encore aon tcint piUe, cii habit noii; en „ 
gris-l)erlo, ut croyant k I'ainour cumiiie il ivuyoit cn Dieu, il lui nt on 
ratol ct surhunittln. 

il ri<iN)DdAit a tons see d^sirs, h tout sea reves, h cette sontlmeiitaUite btth 
qui fait lu fond de ces Sines do fiiies, h ce boaoia d*«ir pur et dTddil 
sentblu une revanebo de i'cxistencc qu'cllOH mimea^ hew ii^katioimviMis 

3 ui Ml rdaumeut pour dies dans uii mot irhabenu, mois qui prendeur lettBS 
ivres ruxiiression valgoive et ddgraduQte qu’sUes prhtent k tool oe qu^eUea 
disecit: “rarttMtc!” 

It k a good touch by which Ida, full ot anxiety to knowB’Argenr 
ton, is uiade dontinuolly to give him unintentional ofihnce; Im k 
persuaded, however, soon aitor the tiance, to dine at her house ia 
company with Moronval and his wife. Hero again, by constant 
attention to lik wants, which interrupts the flow of hk dkeourss^ 
she hurts hk feelings. He is employed in deuUiu^ hk interviewa 
with various editors who havo refused his contributions, and at 
the end of each interview, “ Alois/ ho says, jo lui ai dit ce mot 
cruel.” Whenever tho uartative reaches thk point, the lockleaa 
Ida interrupts the poet with a recommendation of smue di^. so 
that *^le mot cruol rotordd si longtomps no faisait plus d’enel^ 
d'autant quo le plus souvoiit eVStaient des choses comme ced, 'A 
boii entei^ur, smut ' ou * Monsieur, nous nous reverrona/ A qnol 
d’AjgCQton no rnanqonit jamak d’qjontcr * Et il Ctait vnxA* ^ 

In apito of these misadvenlures, however, ^Votion to 
H’Ai^nton k at lust rewarded; they take a small hviuo at 
fitioues, and Jock is recommended during their absence to tho 
jj^torntd care of Moronvd. Tliis care wes audk a duipa thiA 
Jack dies ftom it and makea his way alone to Etiolhs : Bm dse* 
seription of his journey k singularly true and touem^. 

Mb life k for a tune pleasant and smooth enough, but^pTiiaanthr 
DArgenton resolves that the boy ought to make hk own way m 
the world, and, urged by one of tbe Bates, who haaahroBiw in 
tho works there, ho sends him to beccMue a wmlmiaii at LteML 
It is in the descriptioh of Jadt^s lite ftrom iMs iim tbit lett 
vdoe of M.Bauaetb novel Ues. tut as we knoWvthm hat 
tawa no attempt befdre ihiii to unfbM tha hdbit^ duuactar«.«dl 
lUly life of a Frehoh inediitnic. Jack starts sis ka' s^renim ih 
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the /on foundry an omployment for which phyaicallj men- 
tally ro IS thoroughly unfitted by hi». rearing, the descrl^ 
tion of the life to which ho iinde bimsolf condemned, 
snrrcijiided all day hy noUy cruel machines and by men 
<*,1(3 bovs yet more cruel, has a terrible truth. It would bo 
'mpoaoiblo* to do jiistico to the remarknble strength and reality 
of this description by extracts, the more so because M. llaudet has 
the rare art of conccntratioir, and in this pait of his work iiardly 
uses a word too much. It is disfigured, however, by the coarsely- 
handled story of intrigue of which we have spoken, and of which 
the only purpose sof^ins to bo to introduce a horribly vivid account 
of a whole day of a workman s delmich into whic.li Jackie plunged 
by mischance. This, however, might easily have been introduced 
by other means ; aud the pi'cseiice of the episode is tlio more to be 
regretted because lloudic, the husband, is a mere recasting of 
llialer Aind. As a contmat to JaeVs life iit the iron foundry we 
have an incisive representation of Ida and D'Argonton in their 
forest home, Ida more devoted, D'Argeulon more selfish, idle, and 
potulant every day. Jack iinolly becomes a shaker on board an 
ocean sleainor, and becomes more and more degraded by the bru- 
talizing life which M. IJaudet describes with a bitter force. In 
his first sjwll at carrving up the buckets of ubihI ashes from tho 
furnace to tho Ilack turns faint, and a (‘ommdo oilers him 
brandy, which he, warned by his one former debiuch, refuses ; — 

— Non, incn:i,Je n’en bois pns, dit Jack. 

L'nuire w mit a riro. 

— Tu en boincH, dit-il. 

— Jamais I , . lit .lack. 

Hut a little later, after an hours stoking 

il se hcntit avmiglr, s»»ur<l, siins halcino, ctnufte pnr b* sung qiil montait, 

Itvs yeux Iroiibkw wmh !«•» cils brulcX II tit <••• qu'il ^<tyuit tuirw aiix 
uutivs, et, tout nuH'^rl.Mnl, .sVl:iii^‘u lit “ inimcht* il nir ” K)iig coiidiiit Jc 
toilc (111 fair exterieur toinhi* t-e prccipitc dii limit du jMuit pur (.niri'ut. « . 

Ah! (|UC eVtait bon. . . Prewque uiiHsitol, uno chupc do j;lace H'nhattit 
sur i^puules. Ce oournni d'uii niourtriir uviiit urictd ton houIUc cl 
su vie. 

— La gourde! cria-t-il d’une voix. rauque lui chatlour qiii lui avail 
olteri a boire. 

Vuilil, vamariido. Je 8Uvai-< bion «jue tu y vieiidrai^ 

Through all Jack*s bvutulized life the idea of liis mother reniains of the Suer, (hwuil, it will thus be seen, had an heredituvy claim to 
t(j him 03 the liopo of a haven of rest, aud what he finds that llio gratitude of tho r.gypthiiiyice-n*gal family. M. do Lessops, tho 
haven in the end to ho M. Daudel has told with considerable ‘ son, also cntiTed tho diplomatic service of 1* ranee. iLo was sue- 
force, but with not enough for his subject. Jmk is not a book for cctssiyely Consul in Tunis, b-gypt, llolhind, and Spain*, was then 
]n.*iidens and boys, nor is it one that is pleasant to read ; but it is j npiKimUMl MiniNtcr at Madrid^*, n^ud was final ly^.sent to reprosant his 


time yet to eanw out such a task lu a satisfhetory mmiAer. ‘While 
tho intarest oxcited by the purchase of tho fibedive^s ahara la 
fresh the public may^be glad to have such an account m Mt. 
Fitzgemlds volumes supply. That account, however, leaves much 
to desire. Mr. Fitzgerald appears to be a hero-worshipper. He| 
is not satisfied with admiring M. de Lesseps, but adopts all bis I j 
views. It nev(jr st.»c]us to have occurred to Mr. Fitzgerald that, ' 
without suspecting M. do Lesseps of bad faith or conscious mis- 
repre8cutatiun,hift theories, inforonces, and imputations might reouire 
cnticnl sifting. In this way Mr. Fitzgerald is led to do somouiing 
less than jnstioo to Lord Palmerston. Now that the Canal is 
made, nobody, we prosume, would dosiro to revive the spirit of 
hostilit/with whirii Lord ralmerston opposeil its construction. 

Hut it ftrgiio.H a strange ignorance or a strange forgotfiilneas of tho 
Kuropo of twenty years ago not to apprordate and do justice to tho 
motives which inspired Lord Palmeistijn’s opposition. Of 
we do not expect do Lwseps to make himself the (mologrei of 
tho statesman who delayed so long the execution of the great 
enterprise with which his immo is linlred, and who added so largely 
to its difficulties. Hut an J^nglish writer ought to he able to 
underbtnnd that the stalcsmau was actuated neither by naiTOW 
insular p^tijudic^^ uor by totally unfoumled iipprohensions. • 

M. do Lcsseps — for his personal history is to so groat an extent 
the hislorv of tlio Canal that wo necessarily begin with him— is 
the son of an official of tho first French Lmpiro. Napoleon did 
not abandon the idea of making Fj*euch infliionce predominant in 
Kgypt oil the failure of his invasion of that country. He only 
felt compt'lIt*d to change his tactics ; and it argues a high opinion 
on tho I'unperors part of the elder lioascps that, on the con- 
clusion of tno Pence of Amiens, he was sent, to represent France 
at Cairo. The Mamelukt'S wore irreconcilably uostilo to tho 
French ; and ucconlingly Napoleon directed his agent to seek 
out a Turkish olilct‘r to fill tho place of Pasha of j'igvpt, who 
might Ihj trusled to control the Mamelukes. It is sufficient 
evidence of M. do T.i‘sscps‘s knowledge of rhnmcler that ho 
wdeclcd Mclicniet AJi, then an unlettertMl soldier, unable even 
to write his naiiic, who had recenlly arrived from his nativij 
Miiccdiiula at tho head of a thousand liorsomen. Tho projector 


vahiuhlo for its rcpivscnlation of a little-known kind of life, ami 
remarkable for a good deal of imagination, us well I'or ila satirical 
power. 


THE SUEZ CAXAE.* 

f 

ri 'I HE two works whoso titles will ho found below 
-1. veniently be reviewed logollier, siiieo both truHt^oftl^y fijgtury 
of tho Suez Canal. Yet they are very unequal in, 
and they deal with their .subject from dillereij^ points of view 
and for dissimilar purposes. M. do Lcsscm.’^'j Yoluiuo is a mvmoire. 
pmir servir rather than a hiatfu-y propeilf g^, called. It supplies 
niRlerials indieiiensttblc to (he hislorift;,^ but il docs notj-releud to 
pivo an exhaustive, or even a narrativo. It h us ull tho 

intCTort ond bH tlio vhM b«l(inft to dorumi-uts of Us class, 
but it ia neccaaariljJ-^^^biniilolo and oiie-sidod. W'hnt lil. do 
Lofiseps knows, what ho chooses t(* loll, of tho 

objects^ aimed construction of the Canal, and tho 

jealuusiti^ Tries, suspicions, plots, and counterplots that were 
aroiisod hjM^^g projection and uian'cd its execution, (he volume 
sets WJlore is obvious that iJvis story require to bo 

chcc^n^ by tho Turkish and Egyptian ac*counts, and still more 
the corvespondenco and despatches ul Lords I’alracraton, 
Ajlarondon, and Stratford do Uedcliflb on tho one side, and on 
tho other by those of the late Kmpi‘ror Napt)k‘ou aii<l tho poli- 
tical and financial odventurei-s hy whom he was Hurrouudod. A et, 
though tho book ia necessarily one-sided, it hns ull tho intcrc.st 
attaching to original documents that enable us to trace the cuiicep- 
and gradual shaping out, in spite of dilliciillics without number, 
4 project which is visiblv revolutionizing commorce, tiwisform- 
ii ^g nWl construction, and exercising a profound iiilliunce upon 
i international relations. It haa, too, the more human and iioraniml 
chiinu inseparablo from the story of the hopes and fears, the plans 
and diMappointments, the struggles and triumphs, of one of those 
oriLdnul minds which afiect the fortune.s of a generation. >V ilh un- 


hor directs French diplomacv to tho furtheraHi'o ot his project, 
irrudiially •btalna tho support of Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia, 
iniperiouslv bullies tho Porto, and finally confronts Lonis Strat- 
foril de K^dclifl’e and Palmerston themselves. Tho translator, wo 
mu. I add, has done liis port exceedingly well. Wo are ofibndod 
bv none of those Gallicisms and awkward unidiomatic piirasos 
w-liich loo often disfigure translation.!. Vr. Percy Fitzgerald’s work, 
unlike M. de Leseops s, is presented to us as a complete histoiT, 
political, financial, and engineering, of tlio Canal. H ut it is haixll y 


(.Idvernment at Home. M. de Lcsseps had dhtingiii.died himsHlt 
greatly in tho course of his c.'ire»'r, and had exci'lleiit pro.spects 
before himj but he qiianellod with his (loir*ri|njftnt nt the time 
of theFrcnt*ht;xi>edilk>f^ tolvimie, and retired from the service. Jle 
1 disHimr{rv<>uVf ibo Vonp d'etat f and did not vote for the Empire; 
<md im seemed to hato settled down as a country gentleman, 
to pass tho ivmainder of his life in obscurity, when the death 
of .\bbas Pablm gave him the opportunity for which he 
had Ih'cii watching duiiug long yeard. When iu J'gyp^ I'.** 
liud been treated with special consideration Mcheiuet Ali, 
who recognizcHl the debt of gnitilude he owed to the sou ol 
the man who had been tho founder of his fortunes. By this 
mcaas he had k'en able to form a close friendship with Mahommed 
Said, tho brother of Abbas, and in various ways to place him 
under an obligation. Long after M. oo I^isseps s departure, and 
when Abbas hud become Ikisha, MohamnuKl fjaid fell into dis- 
grace. lie was accused of conspiracy, his liimily was exiled, and ^ 
he himself had to fly. Ho made his escape to Paris, was thera 
visited and befriended by M. do liCFbcps, and the early intimacy 
that existed lietwcen them was renew'cd and cemented. On tho 
death of Abbas, Mohammed Saidbocaiiio Viceroy, and in answer to 
a letter of cougratuhiiion ho sent M. de Jicsj-eps a pressing invit^ 
lion to visit him at Alexandria. In his early consular days, while 
laid up iu epharautino at Alexandria, M. do Jje.‘*seps had h^ his 
attention di rooted to Uonoirs work on tho expedition to Egyot, 

. had been fascinated by Napoleon's idea of u canal across the 
1 IsthmuH, had studied the reports of the engineer Lepere, and ended 
• by adopting the prajcct as his own. The inquiries and studies of 
subsequent years strengthened his attachment to the scheme,^ but 
Jie hwl lieeii obliged to postpone indefinitely its realization. Now, 
however, that his patron was master of Egyp**! revived the idea, 
and, cnc^Hiraged by tho warmth of tho reception he met with, he 
alter a little preparation proptised it to the Viceroy, ond found it 
lit once adopted. Tho impulsive disposition of the new Pasha 
inalies it probable that ho acted with very little reflection, and 
r.'ither to gratify one to whom ho was eager to prove his friend- 
ship than from any well-founded estimate of tho benefits theealer- 
priso would confer upon Egypt, and certainly without aiiv adequate 
conception of the difficulties which tho scheme would bavo to 
encounter. At tho same time M. de l^osseps's volftnie show 
that Suid Paslia was eager to improve and regenerate Egypt. lie 
was ambitious to signalize his reign by great works that would 
make it iamoua as well os benefit his siibjecls. But unfortunately 
he wanted the businesslike qualities nectissary to miide him to 
the atUinment of his objects. He was only an liABteni despot 
eager to play the port of a Western reformer. Yet it is to be 
noted further to his credit that, however thoughtlessly hs may 
have cominittod himself to the project of the OomI, when once 
ho bod given his word he never departed from it. Obstacles 
and even dangem only led him to make fresh sacrifiM- 
indeed the prodigality with which he heaped grants an d -^n - 
cessions upon M. de Lcsseps aud his Company have laigdy oontn- 
buted to bring ISgypt into its presont iiiiimcial embttfwwmente. 


• The Surz Canal : Lttt^rg and DanmtnU JescripUve of its Ww and 
Pn^m m J854-1&56. fly Konlimuid do Los-wps. rriiiialated hy 
N. Anvers. London : Ilcnfy S*. King ik Co. 1876. 
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<«^pted bjr tbaVtesroy. He and H. de Lciseps were then upon 
an exoiinioa into the interior } on their return the Ooneule ofthe 
eeveand iluropean Fowere waited upon the Vieeroy to pay 
him. their reenecto, and he aeired the opportunity to annoonee 
[that be had aeoided upon the Oanal^ and had ffranted a oon* 
jceseion to M« de Iieaaeps. The Britiah Oonaul-Gattexal allowed 
ut to ho aeeni without uelayi that objection from England waa to 
be expected. But Mohammed Said waited not a moment. He 
completed the conceaaioo, and chartered the Company^ with M. 
de Iiesaepa as ita director and founder, 

M. de lioaseps had won a groat triumph, but the real diflictiltiea 
•of hid enterprise wore only about to begin. The extraordinary 
oscendonoy ne had acquired over tho Viceroy placed the resources 
of Egypt at bis disposal, enabled him, without expense, to have a 
preUminaiy aurvey of the Isthmus cilocted, and, in a word, supplied 
aim ^th the means of oxoculing his project. But he and the 
yicemr had thought it advisuble to (>btain tbo sanction of the 
Forte for the concession, and this the Poi*te could not be induced 
.to give. M. de lessens attributes the unwilliognc.sa solely to fear 
•of Lord Stratford de KedcliHe, and tells us that the Sultan and 
the Grand Vizier were personally favourable to the Canal. But 
. we should be inclined to question the correctness of the statement. 
The Grand Vizier, no doubt, led M. do I.<e88eps to believe as 
much. But the notorious duplicity of Turkish diplomacy, the 
universal resort of weakness accustomed to be biiUieu, disposes us 
to attach little weight to tho assurances of the Grand Vizier, 
who, indeed, must have been deceiving either M. de Lessops or 
the English Ambassador. And even if we were to ciedit the 
Porte with the most enlightened views, it might well look with 
suspicion on a project promoted by a Power which had tirst 
attempted the conquest of Egypt and liadtheii supported Mehemot 
All in bis revolt against his sovereign. But tho iSultan's Govem- 
luont had strung reasons fur not oHending that Power, then aetiiely 
fighting its battles in the Crimea, and it had also good reasons 
for not ofibnding a vassal whose troops were the very liower of its 
.army. However, M. de Lesseps 8 (h>s iu the shuHling and de- ' 
ception of tho Porte only the hand of England, and with 
much cleverness and courage he set himself to combat English 
hostility. It was not diihc.ult to enlist the Fnmch Governuiont 
in his cause. The Empress zealously entorod into his views. 
The Emperor afl'ceted a prudent and dignified reserve. It was 
necessary to be cautious and to respect English pn^judice. 
Nevertheless, Prcuch agents were active in his behalf ; 
.and as those were the days when French influence w'as at its 
height, the Courts of Europe smiled upon M. do Lesseps. Ho 
furUier opened a correspondence with Mr. Cobdeii, in tho 
hope of securing the iniluouce of that gcntlcmim on his behalf ; 
and then bo wont iu person to Constant iooplo to conlront 
Lord Stratford do Kodclitle. Bui with all his diplomatic ability, 
he was obliged to confess himself vanejuished, and had to vacate 
tho field. From Constantinople he repaired to Paris, li o hod inter- 
views with the Emperor ; he duly plied him with memorandums and 
Infurmation, and obtiiined instructions to the French Mhiisters to 
give him all the assistance in their power. But still he was duly 
cautioned ns to the necossity of respecting English opinlou in tho 
matter. Having thus made all his preparations, aud having talked 
over the Paris Correspondent of tbo Times and induced him 
to write favourably ot tlio outerprise, he visited London. The 
account of his iuterviews with Lord Palmerston is to tho 
English reader perhaps the most interesting part of tbo volume, 
as it is certainly not the leitsi characteristic. Lord Palmerston 
frankly avowed his hosiiliiy, aud M. de Lcsseps, on his side, 
was overwhelmed with astonishment at the lutility and in- 
consistency, as he thought, of tho aigumonts used by a Miuistor 
whose influence was felt all over the globe, and whose very 
prejudices the must powerful monarch of tho day was anxious to 
respect. We are not concerned to defend Lord PalmersU)n'8 policy 
in all r^pccts : and, as it happened, his opposition proved to be 
unavailing. Yet the opposition was not groundless. Tho Third 
Empire professed itself the heir of the policy of tho First, and 
what tho policy of the First Empire iu Egypt was is known to aU 
the world. It is also known that liord l*almerston himself, not 
many years before, had barely avoided a war with France on 
account of Egypt, Nay, more, even if we assume that the con- 
struction of the Uanal was a purely commercial enterprise, with- 
out A political thought behind it, will any one sav that, if France 
bad been successful iu the late war, and had dictated peace at 
Berlin, our communications with India would not now be im- 
perilled P The opposition of Lord Palmerston, therefore, was 
neither unroasonaDie nor merely prejudiced. That it failed was 
mainly due to the boldness, fertiUty of resource, and energy of M. 
de Lesseps. who, tired of Turkish delayB, began the Canal without 
the Sultana authorization, iu the just confidence that, protected 
as he was, force would not be employed to stop him. 


AHCHifiOIXlGICAL SKETCHES IS KIKTYKE AND 
KXArDALE.* 

« IDUT where are tho ruins of the Abbey?” a visitor to Glas- 
\ Xj tonbury was one day asked by a stranger wbo had come 
from a distance to see these Dunous ruins, and was then actually 
in their uudst. Of course the questioner was tbpoght 



very stupid, and peHtaps Oaptaia White, may think us 
■tupU ibr lepeatang the question, in spite of ourselves, when, .bn 
opening his ifist Volume, we light upon his sketch of the Bttihh 
of Saddeil Abbey from the South-West.” But really wO tpok 4e ^ 
drawing at first sight for a study of the tranks and twigs of trees 
of aandry sorts and sizes. On looking again wo can diinly make 
out three dark-looking bodies, intendod for fragmenta of wall, in 
the middle distance. As these scraps are ail that is left 
of the ruins, we are not at all surprised to hear that is 
utterly impossible to ascertain the archit'sctural character M 
any portion of the monastery.” Nor hare its archives fared better 
than its stones. It is no wonder, then, that ** the histoiy of this 
religious house is almost a blank from first to last.” Yet l^dell 
or Sagadull Abbey was the only considerable cliurch in the dietriCt 
which Oaptaiii W bite has chosen ns the field of bis labours. Truly, 
the work of compiling two large volumes of Archaeological Sketchy 
from materials so scanty must have been even more disheartening 
than tho task of making bricks without straw. The author’s first 
sight of these interesting remains was not 'cheering. *^The tombs 
were all wet with rain — the netties, plentiful here as in all other 
similar spots, limp and dri|)puig — ^and a melancholy wind sighing 
through tho boughs overhead.” Who that has ever tasted the 
dreary delights of a wet summer in the North can recall such a 
scene without a shudder P But, dismal and denressing as it must 
have been, it was powerless to damp Captain White’s enthusiasm. 
The stones that were not to bo found in their proper pkcee on 
the walls ho hunted out in neighbouriug buildings, ana chiefly 
in tho stables of tlio lisird. In like manner, he has raked up aU 
I sorts of incidental notic^a of the abbey, and legendary stories 
[ connecled with it. With such shadowy materials as tliese, and 
one original document of the house, a charter of James IV., 
he manages to fill three chapters. From tboso we gather that ' 
Saddeil was a house of Bernoidine Monks — Nasturtiums,” as wa 
heard them called tho other day by a Mrs. klalaprop of our 
acquaintance — aud was in bygone days of much importance, to its 
own monks at any rate, though **uot a woid,” we are told, 

“ appears in any of the chartnlaries I'xtant of tho other Cistercian 
houses alluding directly to tho monks of Saddeil or any of their 
transactions.'’ Vet Saddeil had an abbot as its head when its more 
wealthy rival, Iho Oluniac house at Paisley, could only boast of a 
^ prior. The solitary charter sets forth that Beginald, the son of 
* iSomarled, was the founder. Captain White, however, is bent 
upon proving that this good work ought to be laid to tho score of 
the father and not of the son. The question is not after all one of 
much moment, as it can only make a few years diflerenee in the 
dato of tho foundation. Perhaps, ns in the case of the Temple, the 
building was planned by tho tatbor but begun only by the son. 
W^e must not leave Saddeil without mentioning tliat from the 
faint tracks or mounds loft in continuntiur ” of the fragmenta of 
wall, Captain W’liito has been ** enabled to ascertain with tolerable 
certainty that the church was cruciform.” A's this is not an im- 
iisual form for churches in Wontern Christendom, tlie comment 

Tho Cistercians, it may bo noted, wore’ rather given to build their 
churches iu this shape, ” might surely have 1)oeu spared. 

As for the rest of tbo ruins which find a place in Mr. White’s 
pages, they do not pretend to bo anything more than tople 
parish churches. How simple the parish churches in those 
parts wore it is iiut) 06 siblu to realize without Beeing their re- 
mains. As Captain White admits, “ a generally prevaiHiig 
plainness, sometimes baroness, of ornamental detail through- 
out” is one of the chief peenHorities of the church arcai- 
lecture in Aigyleshiro. Quantity before quality seemed to be the 
principle of church-building acted on in tho Highlands in early 
times. In the most unexpected and now unfrequented phuies 
one comes upon the rough stone gables pierced by narrow mneet . 
lights with just enough left of the connecting walls to trace out the 
limits of one of these tiny churches dedicated to the holy Bride or 
Blaue, or some other less familiar saint whoso jaw-crocking name 
recalls tho golden age when the land of tho Saints” meant Irdand. 
The very ^quency of these little chapels is supposed to bear wit- 
ness to tho oxistence of a much denser population at the time they 
were built than is now to bo found iu those thinly-peopled solitudes. 
If it were so, the proportions of tho ruins certainly show 
that the popuiation did its church-going by deputy or in 
lays of half h dozen at a time. Their poverty, too, m the more 
romarkablo when contrasted with tho ricli and clnhorate ornamental 
work found on the monuments lying near them. It is to those 
luonuiuonts that Captain White has specially turned his attention, 
and ho has done for the sculptured crosses and slabs of Knapdale 
aud Kintyre the iwme good oilices which Mr. Stuart did some time 
ago for too standing stones of the Eastern counties. 

The Argyleshire stones may be divided into two classes, the 
standard crosses and the sculptured slabs. On tho latter the cross- 
hilted sword takes the place of the ci*oss, and all the other oruamonts 
are grouped round it. The sword is often surmounted by a galley, a. 
frvourite device iu a region of lochs and islandn, where roads \\ ere 
few and communication was carried on by boats. As the in- 
BCriptiona are iu most cases so much rubbed to bo unraadab^ 
it is impossible to fix exactly the dato of those curious and 
beautiful etforis of memorial art; but that they are much mord 
modern than the hkstorn stones is evident to any one who oom- 
paros the two. Those strange symbols whose meaning aiB origin 
have been so much disputed, the civecent and sceptre and the Joined 
eirole known as the spectacle ornament, are not lound in theWest. 
It is but fair to say, however, that Captain White haa found one 
stone on which there is a pattern m outline in wUoh he traces the 
idea of the crescent and soeptfe. From his drawing we should 
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gay that tlia figure ki not decided eueugh to warrant mth a com 
eUiaicm- Airotlier dlttinetivo featiuu ot' the £aatem Htonce in the 
•tiange boiiit OAiied bycoiirtety the etopha&t. The legi oi Xhk 
queor oroauune Molire thoiiMielvee into volutes, a eure ai(m that he 
waedfatmm that primitive etage of artwW the iiuitatioQof 
feet ie fbit to be oeyoud the reach of hniuan ekiUw Artistei 
whether in the iahacy of life or of their art, are ever prone to 
MOrt to eome soon aimplo expedient for veiUng their own 
Ifiability to finiah oiF tho extreniitice of their creatioini. Now 
the auimab of even the oldest of the 'Weetern atones am all 
provided with & 6 t of some eort^ — a sure sign of a great advance in 
artietie akiU* The elephunt on the very curious cross at EUeaa 
Mor, the only one we ^liove to be fouud in tho Wei^t, hLowa at 
once riie points of liktmeas and diirerena) between thesio two claasoa 
of monuments. The artiat who designed it bna been faithful to 
the tmdiliDii that there ought to bo an elephant ou the stone, but 
ho has succeeded in making something much lunroliko the ** otxrth* 
shaking beast * than the conventional animal with its trunk turned 
back along the spine, the only pattern in ihvour on tho earlier 
stones. Why the riots, or whoever else pnt up these stones, 
should have fixed on an elephant as tho most suitable design to bo 
carved on their tombstones, must ever bo a puKzling question. One 
Buggestiou is that the auimiil is no elephant, but on inti tnt ion uf 
eei^in monsters in wicker-work in winch in Pagan times hiitimn 
vLctims were burned alive. 'Whetber this surmistt l)e correct or 
not, it » very evident that for long after the introduction of 
Clxrietiouity the symbols of PaganiKiu foiuul a place side by side 
with the omblems of the Christian fiiith on tiiose early lucariorbila 
of the dead. 

Next to tho stone of Kilean Mor among tho Argydosliire stones 
in point of antiquity stands the curious cross at Keills. a drawing 
of which forms the Vrontispicce of Captain While's second votiime. 
Ho thus dfscribsa it: — 

This bsAUtifnl and tnuf^ularly nntiquc-lnoking piece of mnnumeTitnl 
sculpture is a pillar of a pt^eidiar shape not eomiiiouly met with in tho 
ScotO'lrish craH.*H!S, and stundB 7I feet The eiirviii;; is contined to tlie 

vasteru face, th« roverao and the edges bdng left plsiii, which 'w sumewhat 
unusual. The group of ilgunfi, nud central lines nt tho iutcrscctiun of the 
shaft And crosii-pkco, aic rtiKui iiiU> much higher relief than the Tcniainlng 
surface, and thus become the lending members of the MMilpture. Ihe otfect 
is At once rich and graothi). ^J1ie boss is flanked on cither eide li}' a pair of 
aaifliAla \ above tho IkiM is nn iuin:cd trending down a Siiriient ; below it a 
tignro in prayer. The grouping is time a crosawiae nr raitgonienl, and very 
well bsluQCtid it is. The pluit-work round the angel'i* figure, and the rest 
of the slab's surfnee, are in uniform relief. The six squares or panels of fict- 
Work, HOd the curionM Horolling of spirals, ore thoio'i^Tlv Irish inehnrnctcr, 
but rorcty «esn on the sliihs of soutnerti Argyllshire. have noted, Itow- 
ever, a siinilaiiry to tlic type of these* spirnls tlouli llhile in l^cnith Kitaji- 
dole. Two pair of fuiimalii, with pUit-wurk much worn down, complete tiio 
omoment of tho Keilis onm 

poinla which this cross has in common with tho Camus stode 
in w«ru noticed by Mr. iStunrt, and Captain VVhit«b now 

tnices its resuiublaiico to thu ci'osiMi.s at Kilkenny K'ukliapeen. Jt 
18 Uittiwfore doubly raturcstiiig, not only iroqt own merit)!, but 
as a connecting link betwewi the srto ql‘ two difterent branches 
of a kindred raw. The Ukem^sa betw«;,n tho crosses in Iraland and 
in Argj'lo.'ihiro is not surprising w^qu ono couaidera that the in- 
habitmiU of both countries wen^ ^ally one people. This likeness, 
^ptain White tells us, is lee^^; atrongfy uiarKed in Kiutyre than in 
Kiuipdale and tho iilands,, jjut though they iii’o liho enough to 
show that they were amu(. design — aud how these 

designs nauind one of bortlera of the Irish MS«.— there are still 
points of difierenco cn;ynjjr|[i ahow that tho artiste who worked them 

out were no slavu^j imitators, but possessed genius enough to givo 
to the bimds a chiinicter of its own. The i)pen 

.r^Siid tiro ert'ss orcurs only iu two instances in Sculbiod. 

fit thceo is* found in lalny, the other is the noted Iona cross. 
"Imualy enough, it is only on these mme epeciuieus that tho 
^‘‘^rpeilts oc>iunu)n to ibe Irish find tht) h^stcin stones are foand.i 

The busses so frequent on the crosses in the utiior districts are I 
' not found in Kiutyre, though tbero, as elsewhere, one finds the 
shears, the mirror and comb, the mermaid, tlm hunting setmes, 
the -rick traci'ry of leal- work, and the liUKUtiful interiac<>d or 
biuricet-woi^, wbicli ia a ueveiiniling oniaiueut ou the atones of 
East and West alike. From tho lavish and very early uf»e of this 
psttsiti it has Ismi suppfnted that the earliest of these standing stones 
were ioteiid<sl to rup^duc;^ still earlier meuioriai crosses made of 
bMket-^ork. Mungo, the story goes, once set apacims of 
sMMud otiit Uorthwick ; end uhUm the legend means to imply a 
miracle oa the part of the Mint, it k clear that, if bia cross was to 
stand erOet, the suud must have been lield together by a case of soma 
sort, 'very puMibly wicker-work. Even as late as ito3 Lard Billon 
reported that on aa island iu Lough Derg he l<)uad a tnross of inter- 
woven twigs standing at the east end of St. Patrick's chi^l. The 
Ibauty of & fuliage ou the Argyleshife crosses is a proof that the^ 
ora nut very old. I«eavea wore as hard os Cuet U> the early Celtic 
artiat«. They soidom tiied to copy them, sikI wlien rimy did, they 
ihiled oignafiy. 

Ine handaoaieBt of the Siatyre monuments is the cross now 
stmiding at Uamphelltown. Its date is about 1500. It staads 
ten feet ten incbM high, hi of the well-known wheel and ie 
coveted ou both sides with ' laborute carving, Ihit rise beasts and 
flgi^cs vrhieh on the earlier stones are the promiiient objects are 
here shorvt .1 off to the e3i;tromitiee, while the mt of the auriaee ie 
coveted with that luxuriant leaf-work which atfirst wae iiaedonly for 
fiSsng up coniera and bonleis. Of about the maio date appsrenriy 
i» thrhiMri/ul and perfecicrosB at Kilmory Kuan. Prom the iii-> 
''Hie esi erux Alexsndxi Macmillan,*^ it is oalkid the 
0iOBB> and popular tradition xefen it to the palmy days 


of tho ehui . when Hieir chief was lord of Knap, and ga^ ^ mnni 
to one of tae towere of Caitle Hwen. 

Oaptain White bse done a good work in thus abominff that anaa 
good things besidea grouse and salmon can come oQt-ol tha Waet 
liigLlauds. Those who wish to find them, howevei^ muet toae*^. 
lately turn their becks upon the ^^eomfomm theSahmaihei^'^aii^ | . 
leaving tho boaton tourist track, be content to sojourn tor a eeasen^ 
in regmns sacred to tho smell of herrings, whisky, and peabemoke. 
They will be rewarded by lightix^ on many beaatitof apeeimeBB 
of a lost art, niich os thoso which Oaptain ^Vhit^ has roMMied from 
obUvion in his handsome volumes. Those volumes, in oil that 
relutos to the sculptured stones, are valuable and inteiofting. The 
illustrations, made from his own sketches, are oxoeUent* But 
we are sorely puxsled to make out what chiss of readeva the rest 
of the book is meant fur. The general reader, that omuivoxoiia 
being with an ostrich-like appetite for print of any sor^ wiU. haidlj 
consider Kiniyre of consequence enough to wilko it worn hia 
while to master all the deridls about the Kings of the Dalriads, 
Somarled’s exploits, and the perplexing ptsdigieea of tho Lords of 
tho isles, and the doings or the (^ulumhan saints, contained in 
Captain White's first chapters. Keaders who are really crorioua 
about the sculptured stoned probably know alreaxly, more thsen 
Gaptaiii White^ean tell them about the history of Sootlind, 
and will not care to hear over again familiar l^nds and traditions, 
or to wado through riie oft- lepeated descriptions of West Highr 
land scenery, which would bo more in keoping in ono of Mr. 
Black's novels than among arcl^o^ological sKOtches. The book 
would be very gn^ttly improved by cutting awa^ a great deal 
of the printed matter and retaining merely critical notices of 
tho originals of tho plates. As long os the author kK*eps to hie 
speci.ri subject, ho is clearly writing of what he knows some^ 
thing about, but directly ho steps beyond it we find him tripping. 
Any one who htis read Air. Burton’s ilisiory ought to krmw 
than to treat the Jenny Goddes k^geud os other than pure flotion. 
To talk of the unfortunate eurato ” at whom her cuckie-stool,'’ 
wluvtevcT that mav mean, was aimed, is dimply nonsense. It was the 
l)<'nn aud the Bishop of the King’s new-made diocese of Kdiiiburuh 
who served as butts for the cutty-stools or other missiles of the 
mob. To call Walter FitzAlau the ** first of the race whose for- 
tunes in after days were to be so faithfully followed by Somarled's 
posterity ” might sound well if one did not know tliat the Lords of 
tho Ifiles were as thorns in tho side of tho whole race of Stewart 
irom tho first to tlie lust. And w^hou wo find an author writing 
of tho man who gave counsel to kings, and swayed the hearts 
of their subjects, “ Abbot Bernard appears to have* been au eccle- 
siastic of very grcat faino iu the reigti of Louis VI. of Franco,’' 
wc aro driven to thinking that it wiis over tho ruins of Haddell 
that ho tii'st mado the acquaintance of the OisterciRQ.s and their 
liaiutly founder. We hope Captain White will continue his worir, 
and ere hmg give us another voluino with drawings as good of the 
atones of the Isles. By calling uitention to the sbnplo beauty 
of these memorial stones of a bygone day, his w<wk may, wo trust, 
do something towards reviving the power of Jhaking artistio tomb- 
stones- -a gift which, like that of making prayen, has been denied 
‘ to the present generation. 


IlEU OEAItEST rOE.* 

M KS. ALEXANDER has two capitol requirement for a sno- 
cessful story-teller ; she is always guod-uuiuoured even whan 
satirical, and she in discreet in her syinpiithy with her characters# 
Certiiiu fmlhors fall too much in love with theira*, but Mis. 
Alexnuder, like her heroine Kate Travers, keeps herself well 
in luiiid, and allows her omolioTis to go only so far as her 
mason uud judgment approve. She makes no faultless mousteis 
oven of those who aro ovicWtly her favourites, and whom we tike 
therefore to bo tlie oxponouts of her own ttomghts on humanly 
and life. Her heroes axe men very much as we see ribem ia tbs 
world, with the pi^udices of caste, tho faults of tomptr, tha 
moral inconbistoucies belonging to human nature in goaeral'^ 
but they lire gentlemen, aud not so weak iu the knees, not euoh 
etuflbd puppets, as wouiun’s meu for the most part ora. And bar 
lievuiues ktu ost^eutially women of honest fiesu and Uaod, aftoa- 
tionato, sincere, natural ; with their little Hhortcomings too in 
higher n^gions of morality, but exceedingly tomimne and loveable* 
Moggie, in The l^vainff OY, was a specially doTightfal pamm^ 
and HO is Koto Travers or Temple in this present book; bi>tii> 
though unlike in personality, ore women fraveviied latW by 
ra'UHUi than by impulse, aud both^ thougli affectionate and 
emotional, are women without passion or sensuality. This ie 
indeed a noticeable foatnio in Mrs. Alexander's *woxk ; bar 
charactoTS, though Uving enough, do not rise into paesioi^ 
scldoDi touch the depths ot pathos, and never deMcend into seiisn- 
ality ; and she makes no demands on her readers by the tn^e 
quality of her scenes and cii*ciim6taxice.<!. !Sho is always bright, 
amiable, and anmsing 7 and rather skims the etirfiton^^ ec Kto with 
a light hand and a pleasant smile, than dives into its graver depths 
or ventures to explore its more mysterious ways; 

.V certain snirit and glow in the character of Kate Travmfdve 1 
it the k)ok of fiaving b^n drawn from the life ; and tke nixtiive of ' 
deteriDinatioii and relenting, of tooted enmify and growing lov«k tbat 
she Ms for her **deairatfoe^’’SirHttfi^Qwmritb,layQiy 


^ JUttVmrtikFoe. A Kevri. Hra Aleaiiitor;: J^^ 
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delved and earried outf Thewlu)leptQg[reM ofthBloTeiiilkirbe^ 
eeibn^ dona; there is not a toodn too maoyjnoian indfeattoo too, 
boad|s mit all is painted in with the ligfatiiM and detiesey whieh 
(dbtiMiiKb. IIEni. AJeaondei^a Bt7% and n^bkh we flod wonderftxOjr 
IralSnsSang after so mocdithatla heavy and so muohiifoif that isi&d^ 

J lioato in inodsm literature. For aQ this Ute stca^ has not tho ^ne 
fteshneae as TA$ Wooing Cft; iwjd, ssto in tSe soenes between 
Sate and Sir Huglii it lacks life and “ go." The busiimas d^ils are 
cold and a little confused; tbo conremations ran into tedium, and, 
alwi^s with the ox ceptibn of the scenes just ment^oaed, are not very 
interes^ng ; too much of the story is told in tbeee ctmveraations 
instead of by scenes and events, whicU is the more pleasant and 
eahvening method ; and thein are some mistakes in grammar 
and dioaon which we are surprised should have lieen made. 
Twice author uses as a noun singubir; sbo speaks 

of houses of a very superior description from the lowlv cot^ 
tages,” &C, ; hets mitr ” is ns faulty ns " syrens ” ; Mrs. Tmvors 
woa too much ucciipiod with other things than to bestow any on 
him’* will not parse; nor will tho '*piqiifinte pecaliaritiea of his 
position"; such a phrase as diapasons of delight” spoils a very 
pretty and e$3ictiY0 scene; and what is her quarrel with those 
usefuh if humble, parts of speech, the relative pronouns, that she 
never W any chance uses them wlnm shu can make her meaning 
dear without thorn P The absence of all distinctivo thats " and 
^‘which’s" gives a singularly bald and disjointed character to 
writing; and the author would do well to take these discarded 
servants into her employ on tho next occasion. Those tire the 
small Wots which dietigui'o Jlcr Dearditt Foe, aud which a little 
^re would have obviated. A gravijr fault, wo think, may be found 
in tho treatment of Ford's action and inducnce on the story. Tho 
sketch of his character is exceedingly good : — 

If Mr. Ford had boon a tall, dignified patririim with a schedule of debts 
and a doubtful past, or uu oagt r, flory dcmoiTat, burning to rigltt tbe 
wrongs of every one tuidor the huh, but leaving bi« children to fight their 
own battles tbe bost*wny they could, th«* lawk of d»£WH;nng such cnurantcrH 
— demoiiat-ratlng their defhcti«, deiniindiiig tti.U&iration fijr their nobler 
aapectH, asking syinpalby for their hiuld, compsiwion for their wcakiuu»^ 
and justice tempered by iiwrcy for the total^-^would be decmcxl no unworthy 
task for A noYclirtt*s or biugrtpher*s pen. But when the subject ** of the 
sketch ** is n unddloagod man, of middle height and slopiug Bhoulders— of 
good bnsines'i capacities, of undoubted integrity, of uiiitupeiiehed morality', 
guiltless of nuy cxceSM, his principal recreation a mild taste for art and sf 
Iceon ambition to Ik* attired as la-comcH a swell — ^whlcli of unr young lady 
roodcra would c>u*e to bo infermed iiuw vanity and weaknuHS ootiiiitued to 
ridu and cwnulti much that was g<Kid, and how in a man, wlio.se life of 
qaiei, unvaried work knew little that wtia bright, an intense, unresisted 
passion, ton strong ibr the character ^t tlomiimted, mastered his reuNon and 
dmve him into the wilderness where right and wrong were cuitiouuded in 
outer tUrknoaa. 


While tlua doscription is good, Fords otrtion on the story, 
though important, is abortive. Though the motive is clear 
whicn Titged him to forge a will and then pi’opoge to Mrs. 
Travon to* destroy it, so that they might hnto the link of a 
common crime beig^fiii them, nmr .she might bo thus thrown 
into his power aua forwd to accept bis lovo, yet tJie author 
bos not made this, which should have been, and is, one of tbe 
most momentous circumsUinoes of tiie drama, strong enough 
in detail. The villany of F<nti would have had inoro vitality 
if it hod more thoronghly permeated the story, not merely been a 
thing which, when dono, hud to be undone. It has the look now 
of being souielhlng adventiiious rather than integral to the plot — 
something not suffioieully welded into the life of tho drama, 
though it is in fact the pivot on which tho whole turns. It is 
rather tho eilbet of a past cause than the moat essenthil of the 
drciunstaucos by which present events ore governed ; and this 
gives one tbo impessiun of perpotuidfy looking buck, which is 
not conducive to that sense ot growth and pogress which a novel 
should always proiluce. Ford committed* tnis vUlany, but bo has 
no active part in bathing, or trying to bailie, tbe edoi'ts of the 
isidow and her Mends to bring the crime to It^t, as would have 
1)001 tho COSO in renl lile— «d^ng to his hrst mn others induced 
hf the dread of discovery. Ho is often sphen of, but seldom 
ajipan ; and when he does appear, the situation is not sufhciently 
stMig or stxiking^t least after tho first scene where he makes 
love to Mrs. Travers. And this creates a curious feeling of un- 
reality, from which the authors former works hove been singularly 
ftee. 


There are one or two scenes in this book so good as to make ns 
xwket that we have so &w of them. The opening socoe; where 
KSte’s husband, Mr. Travers, is dying, is veiy well done. It is 
strong and retioent, free fbom hj^rics, and natural ; and that 
where Kate acts fbr the first time as Sir Hugh (jlalbralth's 
amsnuentis is wonderfhlly gnmhie and lifblike. Indeed all the 
seenes between the widow ana her ^ dearest foe " are excellent ; 
thiy sio the real stoiy, while everything etoo oomes In as paddiw. 
There ie a tfem in the description of nor ounity, which, entirely 
renoved from coarseness or exaugetatiun as it is, gi'^ one the 
isnMtioii of latent streii^»botk in Kate and.her author, which 
is Id bo understood only by those who read the book. Like the 
tekous^ look’’ which the dispoesessed woman gives to her lue- 
eossful rival and enemy, it includes more than ii expresses ; but 
iadied Ala is the efieet which Mrs. Alexander’s writing lias 
Sum, ISisva seems to be geueraHy more in her than she 
wfur brings forth; as if she eould rise to gMter suocsss if 
ihswuiild bat jive herself the troublu of tsym^ We do not 
cexemueh for Fanny lieo or her young msn’'^ Toou Kotbii^ 
Ii pose difleult thaif to give UvriisKM snA fwi:i^ qiiito natu- 
Idj^gad Wtfhout silUiifiii; hod we osn sesircely say that the 


author has been entirely imcessaflil with Ftimy; Qhn seevut eS 
tbebetterasa foil to Tfwfm but we w wet 
this Was quite the aatiieir's wtentiew; Iht ww tehe^ it tiwtillw 
Fanny I^eo was intended to boudhiiied on hat own' aeeonn^^M 
not merely oommeuded as sbackground sgrinat wbirii tiii besitiltii 
of her compaaioii’s nature shine wHh ineresaed hwtwki Aw fike 
laughing young onlWstage, eoutiesled with the giuste 

depth and sweetness of the widow, she would oeme eat veiy 
wdl : but in a novel she is scares^ so lueossslal. This^ how^ 
ever, 18 a necessity with the kind of rhameter ; swd Mrsi Alaxtildv 
hsa not failed more than her prodeosssors in an iiit3in8ies% hope- 
Itiss took. 

Tho story of ITat Daarsut For is aunple, and made upof ela- 
cumstances so dramatic that Ibtw would easily fall into an ioM 
pky. An elderly man, Mr. Tmv«». bae married somewhat 
DSDcath himself in outward condition of life, though the woauoi 
herself is his equal, and perhaps his superior ; and the story opens 
with the scone of his death, when he expires with a Mf-expresaed 
doubt as to the justice of the will whicn he has made. A eevtsim 
cousin, Sir Hugh Giklbmith, had boon led to brfiwe bimtif the 
old man’.v heir ; when he bears of the marriage he is natioally 
irate, and writra to his cousin with more tVeedom than prudsnee. 
i.)n this Mr. Travers makes his wiD, and leaves everything be 
possesoPB to his wife. After this ciitburst it is known thft he 
makes another will, wheteby he bequeaths hie fortune dlfiTeroBt]^, 
and in favwir of Sir Hugh ; snd tb» is lb© will of whiah he 
Bpeake when he expresses a hope, eoitplod with doubt, that he haa 
done wliat was right. Hut tne will cannot bo found ; end tiie 
widow talies poasession under the former document. Foidf the 
confidoutial clerk of Mr. Tmvers, has long cherished e 
secret passion fur the wife of his employer. After she 
has taken possession under tbe first will, ho ^Ams to her 
one day and produces emo which leaves evruytUog absolutely 
to Hugh ; offering to destroy it, however, if she will sanction hxs 
doing so. Like a h^h-spirited and hotiourablo wonian she reftises. 
and rejects his prolibrod love with as much scorn as his proposal 
toconunit a crime; gives up to Sir Hugh what i4ie no kMiger 
regards as her own ; changes her name, and takes a Berlin wool- 
shop in a small country pl^e wlMre she is not known, her kkud 
Fanny Lee accompanying her. Hero it is that Sir Hugh Qalbnitli 
is brought after an accident in the hunting-field ; for tbefi^ widow 
lets lodgings as well as sells silks and wools. And here it is that 
tho first lines of the love affair arc laid betwocm htir and tbo maa 
who thus becomes her dearest foo.” AU those scenes are per-' 
feoily well done. Mrs;. Alexander has written nothing better, and 
tho whole of this part of the hook would, wo think, drsinatisa 
with complete success ; but we confess to a sense of weariness 
hoavinoss in tlie collateral scenes and ciroumstances, of whidh 
thorn ore too many. Tho conviction has been strongly forced 
upon Mrs. Temple — as Kate Travors calls horsclf— that the will 
which Ford propoimded is a forgery ; and this is the basis of 
ill© fight between her and Sir llugh, helped on Ipr certain .dis- 
respeeiful words to herself which she has overheard to Kensingtoa 
Gmona. TIenco the love which grows up in her heart ibr 
him, and that which he shows so plainly to her, are embsir- 
rassiog facta, to say the least of them; and the play of tha 
story lies in tbo balance between this love and her sense of JuuUeo 
to herself. We will not say how the story ends, but st ends 
happily, which is one point iu its favour. 

Tbo character of Hugh is well touched in, but ho is rather too 
much of a churl koL his temper for such a bright and brave woknaii 
as Kate Travers. It is to be hoped that our galloiit soldiers, and 
eeutluuien aie not often so eour-natared. The sketch of his early 
boyhood and rooml trrioiDg, though slight, is exceedingly wsw 
dono ; and the book altogether abounds with bright and sparUiaig 
passages, end some good phUoeophy of a serene ana pleasant tod-— 
j\iBt such philosophy as a clever, but thoroughly womsiily, woman 
would naturally hold. 


FRENCH UTBRATUBE. 

S AINTE-BEUVE’S praolaiity would seem to he on the in- 
crease, for all men of letters who had any dealings witii him 
are apparently about to give us their reminiscences. Last month 
we iHid to notice two eurions collections of ona 

of whioii, the Cirotiegum partmmneo, consisted of a aeries or lual 
ooHdfnes oddrese^t to the JHeruo siittofrom 1843 to 1845. The 
editor of that periodical, M. Juste Olivier, equally distinginshed as 
a critic nnd as a poet, was a groat friend m his Parisian coadjutor; 
he had known him both )u Franco ond at Lausanne, and had a 
considerable share in bringing about the course of locturea on 
Purt-E^yal which occupies so remarkable a place in Sointe-Beuv^a 
literary career. Hero, then, was a new source of information svtdl- 
ato towards a Mography of tho Fximuh oritie— a aouice^ touaodd# 
far richer than M. Trounat would lead us to sumKisa ; lor, ua wa . 
have seen, M. Juste OUvierisaoqnaintanee with his comspoodaiil 
was anterior to 1845, and it lasted till Skiinte-Bcuvo a daa&. We 
have now, in tho May nnmherof tha MibUoMguo iwtoisttk tbe 
publioation of M. Olivier's own jnemoirt, containing dete^. oif the 
most interesting kind * coneenang not riainte-Beuve btit 
Victor Vugo, ARM do Vig^, AUked da Musset, aad.;di the 
romantic school of literature in Fnmce. The present in^ment 
gives us oidy the first part of these reminiscenosa ; i^are wril 

* Bibikahipu mftendSk et iItvM nine, Mai 1878. Laumast 
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wiftteiL^anJ real value. The numberaleo containe an article 

bf M. Darwiniem^ and the ooncloding part of Hont« 

aMbert'a poatliumooe essay on Spain. 

The Itmuenso mass of works on the French Revolution haa 
ro^ntlY been increased by a monograph on the events of Ther- 
midor * and the termination of the Reign of Terror. M. Oh. 
d’Hifiricault^ who takes decidedly the anti-democratic side, writes 
nevertheless with great impartiality^ and his introductory chapter 
on Robespierre strikes us as a correct estimate of the foruiid- 
able di^tor^ who, despite his wretched exterior, the decided 
interiority of his ud^mts, and the worthluasness of his chaiucter, 
soon rose to the height of power because bu made hiiuself the 
champiem of oquality— because ho was the foremost aud inodt 
persevering of those who sactiiicod the principles of liberty to 
the levelling mania, which was the only thing the French revo- 
lutionists re 4 LUy. cared for. M. dTlc^ricauIt has made oxccllout use 
of a number of documents hitherto imperfectly or nut at uU known. 
He describes the drumatig penonai without yielding to the tempta- 
tion of making caricatures, and the sentence he pronounces against 
the Revolutionists is the natural result of his narrative of the 
events wiuch occurred between ISopteiuber 1793 and the famous 
Qth Tbormidor. If the event of that day deserves to be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest triumphs ever obtained by liberty 
aud humanity, contemptible ns were the men who played the 
leading part in it, it is because on the 9lh Theriuidor the exist- 
ence, not merely of the French Itepublic, but of society itself, was 
vindicated against democracy gone mad. 

llie Revolution occupies also a conspicuous place in M. Auguste 
Vitu*s amusing book, Ombres et vieux' /;iuri(.t The old walls about 
which he writes are those of public buildings which have long 
since disappeared to make w'ay for wider streets and more fashiou- 
ahlo mansions i the shadows belong to the various epochs of 
modem French history. Suleau, the journalist, the citizen Fache, 
Marat, the Friend of the l*eoplo, Dantun, and i*aul Louis Uoiirier, 
may bo named amongst the most conspicuous. JVl. Vitu s sketchos 
aro not limited to Paris ; he ttikes us to the castle immortalized 
by the name of liosdiguieics, to the Irontiei's of ISavuy, and in his 
company we spend u profitable hour at Versailles, discussing tiio 
famous legend of the banquet given by llie guardsmen to the 
soldiers of the Flanders regiment. M. Thiers has often enough 
before now been accused and found guilty of inaccuracy, anil M. 
Vita is only one amuugst a legion of critics who think that history 
should not be traiistormed into a pamphlet. \S* o' should bo glad 
if be could find time to perform himself the ta.sk which he re- 
commends to writem having both loLbure aud knowledge at their 
command — a now liistury of the Trench Revolution. In the 
meanwhile we heartily enjoy his unpretending ftuUletunn^ and 
readers who wish to know' something about the men of the 
aiiisen ri'^ime will do well to study the concluding chapter de- 
voted to a short iu;count of the Court Almanac. 


M. Vitu’s gallery of portraits comprises several original cha« 
lactera that have had theii’ day, but am now completely for- 
gotten. If we except the patieht investigators who study the 
i^ways of literature, whore shall we iind a man who has ever 
board the uaiue of bulcuu, or glanced at the otfusions of ** i^e 
petit Gautier ’’ )t It is very much the same with the heroes of 
M. OhorJes Monsole t’s new work.| Mercior's Tableau de Tam 
may be familiar to some of our riMulers, and a stray volume of 
Elegant IIx tracts lias probably given otliers a Hpecimen ofOubike's 
bel esf^ritf but that is all. Vet, as M. Monselet correctly remarks, 
tho eighteenth century should not be judged exclusively from its 
leaders ; behind Voltaire and Rousseau, Montesquieu and Jhitfon, 
there is a host of second and even third-rate wrilera who had 
abundance of energy^ and life, aud whoso influence over their 
contemporaries was greater than is generally supposed. In those 
days any one who could handle a pen believed himself or herself 
to be a writer ; wo say hersellV' because M. Mouselet’s characters 
include one lady, Olympe de Gouges, who expiated on the guillotine 
the unpardonable ofleuce of wiping to be famous. At any rate 
•he gave proof of a certain amount of courage, and so did Mercii^r, 
fov'^40 did not hesitate to call Bonaparte un sabre organu^^ and to 
^ beard hi his den the Duke de Rovigo, Mme. de btoors friend. As 
for the Cousin Jacques,'' or, to call him by Lis real name, 
J^fl^y de Reigny, it may bo questioned whether any newspaper 
ever carried tho art of pufling farther than he did, and his 
subscribe must have been somewhat astonished at fluding them- 
selvob dragged in like the chorus of a Greek play on the flrst 
page of a slovenly printed newspaper, and exclaiming, to the tune 
of Vous danserez, Biron," 

ScreZ'VOiis toujouni joyeux, 

Moraux ot poiL ffQouycux ? 
iNous ferez-voutt toujoora lire. 

Sans prodiguer la satire 


TV ..equest was certainly a modest one, and IjO Oousin Jacques*' 
conld not do less than say, Oui, nous le jnrons ! whereupon the 
suhsLribers, /aimrif nm miswerixt in unison, Nous nous 

ahonneronsl” 

With M. Fhilar&te Ohasles we go back to the middle agesS^ u^d 
' to the daw of modem civilixation. The flrst essay contained in 
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this volume treats of the intellectual and sooial condition of the 
world shortly after the first preaching of Ohristianitv. The last 
introduces us to Gutenhexgh printiDg-ofilce and to the Ronaissaneis' 
period. Between those extreme dates what a crowd ofgreat'events 
and distinguished names 1 Around the well-known figures of 
St. Jerome, Sidouius ApolUnaris, Salvian, and St. Cypnon, M, 
Chasles has endeavoured to reconstruct the Ohiistian Church aa 
it existed from the second century to the tenth. Hiosvlta, 
Sebastian Bnindt, aud Alexander Barclay afibrd him the oppor- 
tuniiy of studying the earliest manifestations of the novel and' the 
drama in medium vul times, VPith Dante we are sdeed to watch an 
episode in the struggle between the temporal power of the Empe- 
rors and tho nintonsions of tho see of liome. All these copters, 
originally written for periodical publications, boar that semi-senea- 
iioiial colouring which characlenzes essays tnat aim at being lively, 
even when tho subjects discussed are very much tho reverse. M. 
Philor&to Chaelcs, however, so honestly acknowledges this blemi^ 
that wo will not dwell upon it further; the volume itself showa 
oil tho purt of tho author an extraordinary amount of raiding, and 
in some degree reminds us of Disraeli's Cyriosities of Literatus^, 

M. iiavlh6lomy Saiut-Ililaire s translation of Marcus Aurelius *, 
illubinited os it is by excellent notes, and completed by an alpba^ 
botical index, is all that might bo expected from so eminent a 
scholar. M. Saint-Hilaire’s intention has boon to publi^ a work 
of edification in the strictest sense of tho term ; ho considers that 
on tho ground of ethics Hellenic wisdom joins ha^s with the 
teaching of Christianity, and that the ancient Stoics deserve a 
place bi'twcon the De Imitatione Christi aud St. Francis do Salos'a 
Introduction a la vie dh'ote. To tho objection that Marcus Aure- 
lius and Epictetus were heathen, our triiuslator answrem that moral 
truth is independent of religious differenCMS, and that the perennk 
qutcdam phxlosophia spoken of by Jjoibnitz affects all questions 
bearing u|)on riaht and wrong, duty, virtue, and vice. 

Tho i:>ocidtiS ao ITlistoiro do Franco published, several years ago, 
an oxcellonl edition of D'Argeuson's Memoirs. Amongst tho many 
public (Thiiracters referred to by the liberal old statesman was a 
certain Count de PI6I0 1 , till then very little known, but who ap- 
pears to hii\e occupied a distinguiBhed place in tho Paris society 
of the last centur}\ The favourable manner in whicli D'Argenaon 
Bpoaks of him excited the curiosity of M. Rathery, who resolved 
upon erecting a biographical monument to the Count de Pldlo, 
warrior, diplomatist, and author, member of the SocidtiS de 
rKutroso], and as such, recommendiug himself to the notice of all 
champions of political end religious freedom. In M. Rathery's 
volume our readers will find the lull-length portrait of a thorough 
gentleman, who must luive seemed rather eccentric to the contem- 
poraries of Mme. du Deflund and Marshal de 8nxe, for ho was in. 
the habit of scrupulously paying his debts, he loved his wife, and 
attended to his religious duties. Count do Fldlo had one defect 
(errare humimum est ) ; ho was uvor-zealoua as a diplomatist, and 
Talleyrand would no doubt have shelved him in consequence. 
Compiled from the Chubrillan family papers, from documents 
preserved at the French Foreign 01 Ke.o and in the archives of tho 
vVar department, this monograph is full of interest ns a contribu- 
tion to the history of the eighteenth century. We romet to say 
that it is tho last work of M. Rathery's, who died in November 
1875, to whose memory a touching tribute is paid in the 
introductory pages. 

The CouutfWB d’Aulnoy's Itelation du voyage. iTJS^gne was 
some time ago reviewed in this journal. We must now say a few 
words of tlie Memoirs which form the second volume of the work.} 
These Memoirs wero copied almost verbatim bj the Countess from 
a M;8. entitled f:iat de fDtpagne de 16^8 d 1682, which was long 
supposed to bo the W'ork of tho Marquis de VillaTs, and was nun- 
lished as such in i8Gj. Its authenticity has never been 
impugned ; in fact, it tallies exactly with the despatches of Louis 
XlV.'s Ambassadors, and therefore Mme. d'Aumoy’s narrative, 
which is merely an exnansbn of it, deserves loU credence. 

I Ike characters introducea in ^e Itelation du voyage d^Bipamie 
appear for tho second time in the M^nxoiree^ but here tiOT 
are more minutely described, and the Oountesi^ who was ndxea 
up with all the intrigues of the Court of Madrid, relates the pre- 
liminaries of the diplomatic difficulties which led to the war of 
the Spanish Succession. The hook begins with the death of 
Philip IV., and gives one a wretched idea of a monarchy which had 
! in other ditys ruled the destinies of Europe. Mme. d'Aulnoy’s 
style is biilllant and agreeable, but she does not always sufficiently 
explain &cts which are quite obscure to us, however dm they 
may have been two centuries a^. Here the editor comes to the 
rescue, giving us in her notes all the information required to under- 
stand the Countess d'Aulnoy's allusions. 

M. Lomerre’s JAvre dee eonnete, puhli|hed some months was 
an admirable anthology of its kiw ; now comes, by way or 1 com- 
panion volume, the lAvre dee battadee^i Under this title are 
included some of tho most oxiginal specimens of French litentOM ; 
for, in the strictest acceptation, of the term, the ballad^ iMi it 
was cultivated by Villon, Ohristino de Pisan, ahd Charles 
dXklean^ has nothing whatever in common wilA the metrical 
tal**^ of Goethe aud Burger, or the le^nds versified by M, Victor^ 

* Tensses de Mare Aarele. Traduction nouveUc. Par J. Bortlufismy 
Siint-Uilaice. Poria i Qermer-BaiUlSm. 

t 't/e coiato dSp ungmdUbomm franftdt au dtgkuUiims rilsh./ PSr 
i £. J. B. Rathwy* Paris: Won. 

) M4noiru de la etme dtSspagnsjp^ k ooaritiw Edition 

nouvoUe. Revns par Mma. Ctaeay, Pirie \ 

I Le /ii»« dvs haltodee { loifuiiis haftades ehesAte* Paris : Imnsni. 
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Hv^e Any mder who studies theliistorj of tellsd oompositiM 
which forms the introduotion of the present wUectioii ym 
soon see that there are ballads and baUaus, just as there were in 
Moli6re*8 time ** fagots and fagots/' Talking of Kolite reminds 


date, tmd to court ridicule by exhibiting his taste for a super* ; 
anuuaied stylo of writing. It is singular that the literary innovators 
of 1829, whilst reviving the sonnet, the triolet, and the rondeau, 
completely neglected the ballad: for, we repeat, the poems to 
which this name has been wrongly ascribed are nothing else than 
the Lisder of modern Germany. The collection now given to the 
public by the joint talent and scholarship of MM. Leraerm and 
Asselineau is a most interesting work ; it begins with Froiesfurl, 
and us to M. Th^dore de JBanville. Villon's celebrated piece 
on the Neiges d^antm forms, of course, one of its chief ornaments ; 
and the copious notes supply usp among other things, with an . 
account of the laws according to which theM little compositions , 
were written by the best medimval and Renaissance poets. I 

Books on America abound ; since the appearance of M. I 
Olaudio Jannet's startling volume, which we noticed lately, three ! 
more have been published almost simuHaneously. M. Chottoati 
places himself at the historical point of view *, and dcNcribes the 
various events which led to the separation of the United ritates 
from the mothcr^ountry. When we say that the prelace is by 
M. Edouard Lahoulayo it is needless to acid that the tone adopted 
is one of coustaut and blind panegyric. M. Taul ToiiUiu f 
appears to have studied American life with the simple diiMsire of 
knowing the tnith about a society which has b^n unduly extolled 
by some, unfairly depreciated by others. AVhen ho arrived at 
New York his enthusiasm iihout the Yanlcces was extreme \ he has 
returned to his native country only moderately satisUed with the 
civilization of bowie-knives; the warmest admirers of America, 
ho says, are thost^ who have never been there. M. Siuiouin's 
volume I is fuller of details than M. Toutain’s; it couLains the 
improBsions of a traveller who has visited the United Stales hvo 
times, and has luid many opportunities of studying American 
manners and customs Irom every aide. He ackuowledgos that 
there are shades in the picture of New York life^ and that the 
moinl condition of the States is not of the most Batisfactory kiud. 
The riyhm of unlimited frecxlom has, he remarks, been on its 
ti'ial for nearly n century ; and, as the old Puritan traditions of the 
early settlers are dying away, abuses and excesses are cropping 
up luxuriantly, becauBu they are no longer checked and denounced 
by public opinion. 

1 ho aecoud volume of General Ducrot's Defense de Paris § Uikos 
us from tho mouth of October 1870 to the battle of Chainpiguy 
Having previously sketched what may bo adled tho period of pre- 
paration, ho now show's ns the French troops afisuming tho 
otlensive, endeavouring to break through tho Gernmn eulreucli- 
ments and to set free the approaches to the metropolis. From 
the details given by General Diicrot it is evident, nrat, that iho 
artillery was at that time in a very incomplete atate of eliicitmey ; 
and, secondly, that there e.viated a want of unanimity betwooii ttie 
various branches of Iho array. The old traditions of what wore 
called the “special services” (Artillery and Engineers} had 
fostered amongst them a spirit of false pride which prevented the 
harmonious co-operation so esscnlinl in war. Geueiral JJucrot's 
volume is supplemented by numerous elucidatory documents and 
illustrated with maps and plans. 

M. Emile Gebbart is an enthusiastic admirer of Italy || for 
many years it has been his intention to write the history of the 
Italian J^iiaissouce, and in the meanwhile he has put together in 
a readable and suggestive litUo volume a series of sketches nd'erring 
to various epochs and characters in Italian annals. As M . Gehhart 
says in bis preface, the books which we were formerly wont to 
consult on the subject are now quite obsolete, and the conditions 
of a mat people who have sprung into political life within the 
last ni^n voars cannot be appreciated from the journals of 
travellers who lived and wrote naif a century ago or more. Tho 
(Napiers detached by our author from bis projected work are 
intended to illustrate certain distinctive, matures of Italian 
genius, and the introduction describes, with considerable accuracy, 
the progress, merits, and drawbacks of the Kenaissanee movement. 

Two other publications relating wholly or in part to Italy 
are also before us. Cbie is M. Charlos Uldment's colloction of 
4>66aysf on the tine arts, originally printed in the Journal dee 
IMats, and containing an excellent eRtimato of Raflaeile and a 
notice of Michael Angrio; the other is M.ElinSo Roclus’s geographi- 
cal work**, tho recent instalments of which treated specially of the 
two Mediterranean peninsulas. If beant^ol maps, woodcuts care- 
fully engraved and placioig before ns choice specimens of scenery 
and costames, scientific tftatmeiit. and an attractive style could 
I^uce every one to study gsogmpny, our French neighbours would 


not desarve mnbb longer the reproach cast upon ihemhy 
savants. ''' 

The PHits bibiiothigiso CharpmUisr instill Kv^ 'rpoat Amftw 
Musset, the last insbdments published oontiuun>g ^ 
iWsisi and the fimtivolumirof the ooniedies.* We nm, 

not do more here than announce this elegantly^ printed seriM Of 
literary chtfs^'etuvre. The JSpitre d Lamartine andrihs iditt 
Nuils have lost nothing of their freshness, and they am doitto 
striking when compared with the so-called poet^ wbidl>J£ 
F^ix Trank, to quote only one instance, puDliahes under fae. 
title Pohne ae la jeunesse,^ The gor^us octavo oalled Pamam 
contemporain X is, like all antboIo|pe8, very uneoual ; we have 
noticed, however, several remarkable pieces by M. Thdodom de 
]^DVille and M. Victor de liaprade. 

We roust not conclude without mentioning a fin^ addition 
to the list of periodical publications ; the first number of the 
Courrier litUrmre § was issued at tho loginning of March, and the 
Parts 1-4 enable ua now to judge in some measure of the merits 
of this new journal. It appears twioe a month, is edited by 
M. T. Colani, and is an excellent guide to the inteUectusl move- 
ment of the day. Amongst its contributors may be named 
lessor de Gubematis, M» lieuss, M. Maro Monnier, and M. Gabriel 
Monod. 

* (Kuvrn eomplitesd^ Alfred de Mus$et, Paris: Cbarpontisr. 
t Le poeme de la JeuneeMe, Far F^lix Frank. Paris: l^vy. 
t Ta PamasH contemporain. 3*8^rie. Paris: Lemerro. 

§ Le Courrier Utteraire, Parts 1-4. Paris: Kuede 3 eliie. 


* Ttse Fraafiais on Amtrique. Par L^n Chottoau. Avee naa par 
Ed. Lshoidayo. Paris i Ooarpentier. 
f Les Franeais en Amtrique, Par Paul Toutain. Paris : Plon. 
t L$ numde oMfricain g toueenir de nee voyages aua Etate^l/nie, Par 
th Simonib. Paris and London ; L. Haohette A Co. 

\ § Xa de Paris. Par le gAidral Dacrbt VoT. 2. Pari» : Dentn, 
II ilf tJtalie; eseaie de crUigue et dkitSoire. Par Emile Ochhart. Paria 
snaLon^n: L. Hschottc & Co. 

\ Ardetee gnHetie et modemee. Par Chirlfis Oldmettt Paris : Bldier. 

•* IFmasrih Otoffsaphie kniverieOe. Par E. Ueclus. Livr. az-yo. Paris 

nadLondon: L. llscni'ttsACo. 


NOTICE. 

We beg lease to state tAat we decline to return r^eoted Cmmum^ 
cations : and to this ru/e we can make no exception. 
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$7 68 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr, 
David Jokxs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
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London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office th the United States, and Suhscr^ions, payable in advance, 
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au^irted by the vulnulary douatluns and tubtcriptioua ul utitti and patruna of the hoe 

Oentlamcu'a Tloketa, tI>. i Ijadltu*. irs. mI.. nii» lio obtained of the Stowardt , ut the Bar of 
IheFreandaont* Tavern i and of Uiu hccrcUry, L. Yuuau, (Trafalgar Sauare, W.C. 
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ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, new Watford, 

OOVEKNOIW »m aortly w««4 .» u» 

The School hue lately bMu reconatrueted, under a Scheme of the Endowed Sohoola Cum* 

mlNMOUCN. 

1'be .^nliMl Bulldlnga are modern. There are large ScliunLronini. Dinlng*roonM, and wcU- 
vcnnlaUtd Uormitorlea. and aFlaygrunnd of over twelve oarea. 

The Ileoil-Mitftcr must br a MoiuInt uf the Churrh of Eiigland. and a Groiluiite of Oxford 
or Cambi nlgv. or a Graduate of aurne Unlveralty within tbr tlntiah Kinpire. 

He will reneivo a Axed Stipend of Xtui, and alau Ifead-Monry of F Ivt Found* tM> for each 
Buy In tbv KiluMtl, and will aU«t rcouive iiruAtnon the Boardora In the Houw. 

The prewnfc number of Buardi*ra Si Atty 'Ovc. Tliero ia rui>m fi>r over one linndred. 

AHai^tiiitifMaateni to be appuintctl by tne IlGiUl-Maater,ai)il lu bo approved by iUwUoveinoiiu 
will la* paid under the Triut. 

lie will viijov Ula House and Garden free of rent and taxei. 

I T^it* OMiirse of Inotriictiun In the School will rnnipriveauch aiihicclx ai are reqnlred In Siiieniea 
fmtllfd by tin; CommUaiuiirn for Endowed Sehnnla rf the iliat etaiK 

CuiidldHtcs are rrniiciiied to Ibrward their apidimlloni, wlih cooieaot toattinonlali .kfuto 
July lu next, nttcT which day the Oovernorv will pnAwd to thu Eleetkin. Further Inxianna* 
tton may be obtained from Uic uudtrilgncd, 

CHARLES R. VINES. Cl^rk to ff,e Oovtrnorx. 

Brewere* Hall, Addle Street, Txmdon. May 8u, 1 m70. 


A L.\DY’’ (Tliirty-.six), dau^rlitiT of a Univei-sity ProfosaoTy 

whlieeto enga'O* heru'lf ao COMFANfON to a lAdy or rldorly f^ady and Ocntlenian. 
Fho In ehceiiu), ver> well eibti>»ttd, hibI aiiMika and ri*ada levvi el lunguaKe*. !■ a good rrjider 
and Mi'crehiry. Would nut wbjeet tutraK*! or to dikiicxoiic yming laulh a. 1« aoeuabmicd to 
good m^U'tv, and would Ik* n uleattant compunion iu a cuuntry hoiim*. lilgheut rcitortiiicto* 
AddruM, J. A., care ot Mis. uutiiiu\er, Ut>Pcr Terroeo Huum:. Uanipeteuil llcoth, London, 


PRIVATO LIBRARIES, and those of Oollrjrrs nnd Ijtenay 

A and .Sdriitiae Innlltntlnn,, CATAUtOUEl) .nil AKIIANURU by W. U. AYl/m, 
Hhrarmn, Krlbrcuce wiU bv given to partle* by whom ho Jiaa been engaged.^Addreu, 88 
C)u'ui»ini)v, F..f’. 

'TvrAJtky tutors”!.!' the siivsiDE.— advertisI^ 

proiio.M'e an E.VCHANCE of IloHPES for Mix or Seven Week* commencing abuub 
July 4. Tie f'drrK a largo comfortable Houne In nlNva^ (I aerca of Oanhati, with Ulabling. ond 

R ile iVuRi ChiitiMiliiun, on a hill, with ucur view oi the i.'t.<ttuawolda.-»AddraM, U, A. J.| 
illoourt.MarUi Hill, L'.'teltcnham. ^ 

TAYTuioFATnY.— STHiBRbok”l*AR^ 

-LX I),. snWAItl, t.ANB. M.A., M.l>. Cdin. For toTallil.anil them ra> 

qulrlng roHt and rhango. Turklahlixtlntuii Uiornamliea. Frimte enuniKN* tuKlehmondFark. 

' vYr L A N D R OUT E and^’ S uYz 0 A N Al7— 

Under Conlroct Ibr tht ronvoyancc of the MaiU to tlu* Mediterranean, India. China, 
Jniam. and Au/dmlln. The FeiunvulBr and Oriental Htenm Navigation Company atopatuh 
thcirMieairieratruni Sunthamniim, r/d the Suer. Cunnl. every Thiiniday, IVom Vauico every 
Friday, and l>om Ur'uidlsl.wUh tlmUverlaiid Malle, every Monday. 

OlDcci, 188 l*eadenhall Street, KAj,, an d 85 Cockapur Street, S.^Y. 

hotels. 

B rio (TTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Foeing 8 m and 

Beplanndc. Nwar the Weat Fk*T* Central and quiet lanng eatablBhfA. BuHtoOf 
Booma. SpaciouaCoffee*ruum for Ladlea and Gentlemen. Sc,i*'Water S^viee luthe notti. 

F. 0. RXt'RAADS, JfmidfTiw. 


WELLINGTON COLLPJGE.- 

VV TlMi^wSDbeanlindKCTKfNiiSIXlTi 


* V Tk«8 will be an EldKCTKW i > SIX In Jtme next. They are open to idl BoYS who 
on luttC I are between Twelve and Foiirtoen yenra of «ge. The Lamination bcxliw on 


onifrtT AT?csiTii>^ I TTLPRACOMBlii HOTEL. “~Rrarinjjf sjr UDd liBButiful BOBnoTV* 

«IUIiXv.K OUXltrXi/VJLTilll o. I X 4|>|)uhuiii«>iita pri Dcrt ; Wtooa rhoice ; exuellciit CiiUine. I too rooma. Table-d'hOtto dldiyi 


TarUf vn applieutiun to MANAhiiu.lUIraiixmilie, North Devon. 


SoSS^Woklng&iin^'^ ftinber parUcuiari apply to the Rev. tho BOIMaii, Wellington 

’iHiStoN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— EIGHT or wore 

^ Will be open to C*OMP7dTlT10N at Midsummer, 1876, valttf ftnm JSA to XhO, a year, 
which may be Utcreaaed fVtJin a apcdal fund to 190 a yom in cnaea of Scholar* who require It.-. 
Further paiiicalarfi may be obt ained of the SgOttKTAitV. H o- I’ ollcge. ClitUm, B rulol. 

TJIGHGaTF. SCHOOL.- There wiU. be an EXAMINATION 

Xi for Fuuil ENTRANCE SCTJOl .ARSinPH of 67r «bl». XiO, m Juuu W.-Applli*llon 
to be n^ lotho Mav. the UgAU'MAerxtt, School Home. Highgate N. I 

M A TITe"' r~'n 3 o 0 l l e g e. 

ThUl’< LLtGFl imntaln* TIlUEE DEPARTMENTS. -tlM CLASSICAL, MODERN and 
^A^ffi^D^TEliSPwlxi on Mo nday, Se ptei nbet 18. 

THE~0«AMikyr SCHOOL, OMoWldge.— fho Bcho-il House 


E DKNT & GO., 61 StrARd, and %34 Royal ExebangB, London, 

• Manufaeturrri of CimONOMBTERS. WATCjflE.S, Cl JiCKS. (C6tolMII« 


Manufaeturrra of CimONOMBTERS. WATCjHE.S, Cl JiCKS. AOb (CatolMIMa 
ftve) tn Her Majeaty, 1 I.R.U. (ho iMiice of Waloa, and Forelnu Hoveraigna. 

fttakora of tho GreHt Werttolnater Clook, and of the New Standerd Cloak of Mto Royal 
Obacrvatory.Orrrnwleh. ' ■ ^ 

EaTABUSlIBU MORE THAN ONE HirNllKED YEARS. 

DANIEL DESIiOlS & SONS (Tate DxeBoia A Waaaa»>. 
MONWB^lMa— BOIHHG iSkS’ N^ in IfO^' 

AvX grams. Create ond Addreoee. Stpel Dlee Enotraved m Qema. ' ' 

HVRKT KOI»l»TrJM.MMOOAI>IU.V.U>ilD%r. 


T ,ITiJW.BY MACHINE, patented, for bolding a bonk 'Writiix 

J, OAR^fEB. 60 Now C Btifc arent^drilond StiMt. lUmdMvSir. < 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS AND THE MINISTRY. 

U NLESS Bomo prauticrtl queatiou of home or foreign 
policy should nnexpoctedlv require discussion, there 
fioums to be nq^asou why a dull Sesaton should not have 
a quiet ending. ' Tlie Iloyal Titles Bill has become law, and 
the Mcrebani Shipping Bill has at last passed the House 
of Commons. Private members cannot hope after Whit- 
Bontide to attract serious attentiou to their measures. 
There are still one or two Intoxicating Liquors Bills pond- 
ing, and iliore is a Bill for the repeal of the Contagious 
Dlseasos Acts ; nor are the raensures of the Homo Rule 
pairty entirely exhausted. Lord Selbounk\s Bills against 
the Inns, of Court will not in the present year pass the 
Ho^o ,of Commons, and the annual VYcilnesday Bills 
"^been fur the most part already debated and dropped. 
Mr, Butt’s motion for Homo Rule will be rejected 
after a conventional debate. The Goveruinont measures 
which remain are -numerous and not unimportant, but 
few of them will excite active interest. The AppeU 
lat^j Jurisdiction Bill is a compromise to which the 
pn)fession has already assented ; and it would have 
been difficult to carry the Bill for which it is a substitute 
through the Houbc of Commons. The debate on the ques- 
tion in the Upper House confirmed the opinion that the 
Lf)RO Cjianckllou had acted wisely in retaining the juris- 
diction of the House of Lord.s. Tho Lono AdvoKjatb 
is in charge of several Scotch Bills on which the 
iScotch members will form a conclusive judgment, and 
the Secubtauy and Solicitou-Gkneral for Iuelani) will, 
if the Irish members consent, pass three or four 
Bills on mutters relating to their own departments. 
Mr. Ckoss will encounter little op|)OHition to his Prisons 
Bill ; and tho debates on the Iiiclosurc of Commons must 
be nearly finished. The Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
vorsity Bills will not bo opposed on tho preamble, and tho 
opponents of clerical fellowships and privileges will bo de- 
feated after k (liseossiou on clauses. Neitlier House of 
Parliament is startled by proposals for giving a body of 
Coruiuissioners absolute power to redistribute revenues 
amounting to some hundred^ of thousands a year. The 
precedent will not be forgoiten by future innovators ; but 
private property is, fur the present at least, safer than 
corpoi^'to endowments. Mr. Cross’s odd Uiuouncemont 
that tJvp two Bills are to prodeed simultaneously will bo 
practically veri^ed by the curly and rapid progress of 
bulb. 

The only considerable party contest which is likely to 
occur will bo raiseii ou Mr. h'oKSTEa’s amyndineuts to Lord 
Elementary Education Bill. Tho questions iu 
dispute are not immediately urgent, and tho (iovernment 
may sa.tely roly' on its majority. There may perhaps bo 
other matters to occupy the Legislaiuro during tho re- 
mainder of the Session ; but they are not sufficiently press- 
ing to^bo easily remembered. Notwithstanding a series of 
mistakes (ipmunitted during tho last autumn and iu tho 
early pdrt of th^ Session, the position of tho Ministers 
BcemB npt yet to be weakened. If there are auy impatient 
politiCtlatiiB who blame the Government for want of legisla- 
tive equality Uhid: vigour, they .cannot but admit that the 
Joadors of Opposition arel^ually unproductive. Tho o^-Iy 
MrioUis change , which has been propose^ i*' not 

approved by the labeWtl leaders, altbobgh Mr. Bbigut 
noke and GundToun voted fijr Mr. Trbvblvan’s 
g^iUtioa on boaee^d suffrage , Ja counties. The 
opponohtiof^he sdfomo'was a membor of the 

" ■ js*- ' ' , » ' i ’ J*,, ' 


late Govornmeuf, and Lord Hartinoton, Mr. GoBCHBUjMk^ 
stivoral of their colleagues decliued to vote for tbo xnoacm. 

It would bo diffiimll to form a Cabinet in which ihg 
sion of the franchise and a comprehensive redistriUotion of 
seats should form an open question. The division of the 
Liberal party on the subject of constitutional chm^ge is the 
more ombarra.ssiug because other political issues are diffi« 
cult to devise. ' After a longer or shorter interval ibero 
will probably bo a reaction such as that which succeeded 
to the universal 4ic>][aiescenco in Lord Paimbkston’s polx^* 
tical optimism ; but ambitious Liberals of mature ago 
perhaps feel that their chances ore passing away. A 
younger generation may find fresh opportunities of 
modelling the political system, and perhaps of subverting 
some of tho institutions which still remain. For the present 
the country is tolerably well contented with Ministers who 
have no revolutionary aspirations, and who at the same 
time aro not disinchnod to modest reforms. 

Two members of tho Government have during the 
present Sussiou aci^uired additional influence in tbo Uouim 
of Commons. Mr. Cross as Home Secretary, and os tho 
author of several judicious measures, commands general 
confidence; and Sir Stafford Noe'Mcote, tliougli he has 
sat for many years in i’arliamcnt, has of late perceptibly 
improved as a debater. If bis Budget was open to criticism, 
tho qucstioiiablo principles which it involved had been re- 
peatedly professed by his opponents and sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. The perverse system of 'imposii^ 
fresh taxes for tho urmocessary purpose of paying oflT tho 
debt has not yet lost its temporary popularity. In the 
gciierul conduct of business Sir S. NoRXiiuoT*: has taken a 
proixiincjit part, us in the tedipus debates on tho Merchant 
Shipping Act. Mr. DisJiACLi, who has tho good sense to 
he conscious of his imperfect knowledge of tho details of 
business, is fortunate in tho aid of colleagues who aro ' 
capable of supplying his own defects. Taunts directed 
against tho hnuncial inconsistencies of the Primb 
Minister fall harmlessly on the head of a Cuaxcge,* 
LOR of the Exciihgur.R who has ncvcjr talked carelessly on 
subjects which ho thoroughly understands, Mr. Hardy's 
department has daring tho present Session furnished 
little occasion for debate. Mr, Ward Hunt is thought 
to have uc<pntted himself creditably iu tbo technical dis- 
cussions on tho navy which aro irom iimo to time raised 
by profcssioual critics or amateurs. On tho whole, the 
Cabinet sustains its reputation of including more than au 
average amount of ability. While four or dve ofats ablest 
members sit in tho Xiouse of Lords, tbo Ministers in the« 
Coinmons are fully a match tor their predecessors and\ 
adversaries. Mr. Disrakli prudently holds himself aJoof^ 
from debates of minor importance ; *aiid he perhaps some- 
times rt'grcts the partial scc(;8$ion of his ancient antagonist 
and rival. Sir S. Nobtucotr is always ready to take his 
place ; and, thougJi ho is not an orator, his ample know- 
ledge and increasing readiness qualify him for tho task of 
defending tho Miuisteviul measures. There is no reason 
to suppose that tho PciME Minister will have fi'cq^ient 
occasion to intervene im debate daiing the remaindei: o£ 
tho Session. 

Ifthei-o were no other reason for being contested with tho 
appaj'ent stability of the Govornment, tho threatening or 
disquieting uspoilt'pf foreign aifairs woald incUne 
politicians to deprecate a change. It is true that 
declaration of jxilioy has been made pobiic, and.thero fe‘ 
some gmund for tho eonjcotuijjf^moar that Within tho. 
Cubip^t itself two diiferunt , 
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predominance. It is said, but not on suliicicnt authority, 
tliat Loixl riEtiBT, Sir S rAiFoKo NoiiJ Hcoi B, and some of 
their eolleagacs, demur to nu nclivo policy whicli is sup- 
posed to bo ftivoured by Mr. Diskalli and Jjonl Salistmjky. 
The I'cport is perhaps founded ou n.ssumod dittl voneos of 
tomperameut) btit' it is easy to Ijchovo tluiL in u diHlcnlt 
crisis jadgnierktn and o|nnionH nuiy vary. Tlio only 
docieious which have yet been made public have bciu- 
provisiinfdiy approved, it was tbouglit that the (iovern- 
ment was riglit in assontinp: (o the Aniujas^v Note afior a 
cautions Hiispcii so, mu i nearly all L3nro|»o has tipphuidt'd Uio 
refusal to con enr in the dii iitj^erous <»l' tluj Ilnlin 

Note. J)owii to the jiresi'ut linuj tht? country repose.^ in 
the present Ministci’s a tentniivo conlidcncci whu !) was 
not bestowed on their pndeeessors. Lord .l)iu.*Ry is iu‘l 
8usp<X5tod of readiness to engage in ra.sh adventures, 
but neither ho nor his (‘olleagues hciNC at- nny iinio 
dii^played the pnjcipitate lirnidity wliich resulted in the 
payment of Iho AhiUinui penalty and in the ru[»ture 
of the Treaty of Paris. Mr. Djsijadi.i’s knowh-dgo is 
seldom accural e, but ho is inca])aU<» uf tlr<j wilful igno- 
rance exhibited rocontly by Mr. tftAU.sroNi: wlien ho ju-o- 
fe:^sod not to know whether the kingdom of iVussia liad 
been altogether efiuced in the Cenunn Kinpire. It is nut 
improbable tliat the relative btrmigth and [u»pul;n*ity of 
political parlies may for some linio to eoiuo bn j»viu(*i]»;diy 
d^cjiendcnt on f|nestiuns of foi-eigii policy. ^>Mr. i.AiJ.'>ro\i: 
apiiarcntly neither kiuivvs nor cares for the iiil.o of Knrope, 
if only England can maintain a safe isolation. L<»rd (iiuN- 
VitLK and Lord HAr.'i inoton have thus bir abstaintd with 
patriotic pnnkmco froiu hasty censures or t'rom uii.^enson- 
ablc curiosity winch might cumpromiso the jmblic iiiteivst. 
The Minisiers have not yet- oornmiltcd .any known rnisiako; 
but tlu) state of ailViii^s nuisi havt? beeumo imss? inlelligiblo 
bt fore it cun be known tluit their conduct lias In on timi 
and prudent. The ila^runt blunders ol' a h>riijer genera- 
tion of BtatcsmcJU in 11:^53 nmy serve them as a warning. 


TUPKLY. 

rilHK dark and suspicions trage<ly which hns oecune d 
JL ut ('oustaiitinople will tend lo ahale any go uivvill 
which may have biam felt in Kuvoj»e towards the new 
Covoriimeut. Tho Si:i;rAX and his Ministers must have 
been iD-ad\ ised if it is ti uo that tiny have alreaiiy intimated 
to the Continental Puwero their determinatiou iu njeettho 
l-^'fjposed urmibtice and the other lerjus uf tho JJerlin 
Note. It appears probuhlo that iliey will uulicipaUj the 
demunds of the live I'owers by sjjnntaueua.dy oflcring 
aiA armistice to tho insurgents. it wouM Bcein obvi- 
ously prudent, even il’ tlio Porto luid restdved on a 
policy oJ' resislance, to prutit by the sliort delay in tho 
proseiitation of the Note, and to allow time fur a pu.s. 
siblo divecgciLce of policy among diseurdunt allies. The 
Eugbsh tiovernijient will nol bo M;s])eet<d, except by 
the idle newsmongerri who attribute tu iis nuichj nations 
the dethronement and porhajin the death of the iSliL'i \N, of 
iiaving recommended lo the n<‘W >Sii.tan Iho adupiiun of 
dangerous couivses. T’lie relbrui.j proposeil by ilie live 
Powers have for tho most part been long Kineo urged upon 
the Porte by English AJinistors; and a policy mainly 
direpbtd to tbo proventiou of war would not be proiaotcd 
by ail iiumediato rupture. The Gkan]» Yiziku and his 
more active colleagues liavo probably cuntenl.ed them- 
selves with endeavours to convince the insurgents 
and their neighbouriug abettors that they arc determined 
to enforce submission, ami, if necessary, to reialiaie on 
tho enemies who have hitherto carried on hostilities with 
impunity. Turkish diplomacy must have stningely 
degenerated if assu ranees of rc(prm have been spared to 
tho Qovornmorita which it is necessary to conciliate, or at 
least t-o restrain from active interference. Tho mysturicus 
death of tlio dethroned Suli’AN may probably create 
udditionul difOculties. A now excuse wdli have been 
furnished for hesitation in recognizing his successor ; and 
perhaps tho onfortuuato victim may be represonied os a 
martyr to tho Russian alliance, which indeed was iho 
immediate cause of his fall. The authors of tho revolution) 
though they have foom tho first repudiated the charge of 
ill-will to the ChristiaiiB, are, as leaders of a reforming 
party, almost necessarily as.sociatod with orthodox and 
xiational principles or prejudices. Turkish reii^on and 
patriotism, when most sincerC) necessarily tear an 
coEclasive csbaraoter. The late Sultan's unpopularity 


among his own pooplo was certainly not produced by 
any sappo.sod want of liberality towaxds his Chrisiiau 
suojocU. ' ^ 

In tho discussion of Turkish aifnirs it is oonstanilv neces- 
sary to check positive statements by calculation ox proba- 
bilitie.4, (bf the autliors of coutcinpui*ary TSastem history 
oiji|iU»y thenisclvL-s in t)m promotiun of various |>oliii(ml 
FcluTiieK nillu r than iu tho tmrraliou of current events* 
Thu C\»rro.spr)udent of tlu' Tioiva has within a lew 

days ]mblishinl alariuing fttiilerueuts which are strangrlj^ \ 
ilu'OIIsi^Lnlt with the accuunls fioiu Vienna, from 
bliuitiiitiple, nr.tl t'voii from St. PetL'rsburg. The Berlih' 
(Jurirsj»tnuleuT, though ho is well informed, habitually 
wrilus with a di'^linite purpose which is supposoil to coincido 
with iho pulicy of his own (lux erinnent. It is not impos- 
sibly that Ihinco Ihs^iArvOK imiy to produco mis- 

niidfiTtuaniliiig bciween Kuglaud and liussia; nor could the 
ubjt‘<*b he Tiune ellbetually ultaincd than by tho circulation 
of iho riiiiji>i;rs wliich have lately Ibrmed the suhstance of 
the llcrliii fom-spoudonce of tlio Tinn's. It will bo prudent 
to wait fur iiirtlicT eontii iuatiim uf I bo etartling reports 
of fouiiiilablu preparutioiiB lor war. It is a.sserfod 
tliiit iho fc^iTvinn army is assembled on the southern 
fiojilier of ilie iVlnoipality ninlcr a RuHsiuu general, and 
that u largo fiitii of money has hren eoii^ibiit>od to ilio 
inililary eiu .st iu tho iwanie of Itiissian benevolent suoicties, 
but really by tho Kussiaii UoYtriiiiicut. According to tlio 
same aci-uiinl, ihe weli-kiiuvvii ugcut who has hitherto 
aflbetfd to hiuiself to pliil.iiiiJirupic oxcrtioDB for tlio 

bejirlit of iho insurgi nl.s and tbeir laiiiilies has handed over 
to t he J h'lnco urAlo,\ rKNKi»iaj the l uuU'ol which he had himself 
never j>vule.-:.sett to exercise of tjio jinliiary operations. Tho 
erection ol a fortilied camp with a largo garrison in Bul- 
garia is It ported, althougli it is believed at CoiiHtautinuple 
that the liTil'j/ariun iiisurnictiuii is suppresacd. The still 
more sui'[a j.sing slalemeiit is aihh d llmt the King ofGliKKCK, 
who i;> now iit Copeiiluigeii, has .-i.ddi nly placed his uriny 
ou a \\iir looting, and that hu has mgutiated a loan with 
certain (.h.ruiau <i.apitalirits, w)iu must uppuiviitly bo iiiueh 
ill want of a prulituble iuvosimeiit ol their funds. Alltliese 
wumlurful events may possibly ha\e uccurred, but tli/^y may 
also be imaginary. 

One of the numerous reasons rc>r doubling the Gorman 
version of iJie ]u;jiey of lvn^sla that war LoLwem 
Turkey aiul a league of tho pi Uy dilates in tho neigiibour- 
liood would not, wdiatcver migjit Ix' its re.sult, loud direel ly 
to Riii-siun liggrandizeiiicMii. Scji-via and Aloiitenegro, 
united or Koparale, would bei’onio not more, hut leas, de- 
poTulent <111 lh(*iv poweiful pruieetur if they hod largely 
iiur<a.s<‘d iheir territories, and auiaigamaled with them- 
s<'lvo.s a kindred jiopulation. I'i.e Gmoks also, who W'era 
suj-po^ed, hi nee the laihiro of tho I d etan iiwiiiTection, to 
have pusiponud their pi-ojeiilt’ of aggression, have always 
eull hated aii iiKlupeiidoub umbiiiou w’hieh would be au- 
lag'ojiip.tiu to the dcbigny ot iliihMu. It is scarcely 
pu-^sibli: that tlio Greeks sliouhl eumiiino with tlie Slavonic 
tribe>j in a eoueertod attack on the Turkisli Empire in tho 
iiojio of (‘stablishing ihemselv(‘.s at CoiisLaiitinoplo ; but, 
if Gi'< eee were in a state of military or financial readincBS 
for w'ur, it might bo thought prneticablo to obtain po««seH- 
feiuii of Grete, and perhaps Ol Tliessaly, Tho alloxTiativo 
of deteat must also bo taken into consideration. Servia 
and Montenegro together contain tho population of an 
average English county, and the forco of Greece is insig- 
iiitleaiit. I'ixcept in uliianeo with an insurgont population 
in Ihih^.iria as well as in Bosnia, the supposed coufedonioy 
AvonJd l>e no match for the Turkish Empire. In former wars 
tbo Turks have almost always proved themselvos most for- 
midablo after tho occurroiioo of preliminary disasters. Tho 
cmniriandors who have hitherto hesitated and blundered in 
dealing with the inaurrecliou will bo Kilpoi*sedod by more 
capable Buccessors ; and tho new Government is probably 
perBuadc<i that it will bo easier to deal with tbo Monte- 
negrins and ^Servians as oi>eu eiiornios than os combatants 
who always possessed a secni'e i*etreat into a counti^ which 
was supposed to bo at peace. Tbo Greeks, who have al>ao- 
lutoly no cauBo of quarrel with Turkey, must be aepamtely 
dealt with. They know by former experience that, if the 
Great Powers should unfortunately bo drawn into the con- 
test, they must submit to the direction of the Oovemments 
which may possess supremacy at sea. On the whole, it is 
doubtful whether Servia and Greece will rtin iAno risk of 
Austrian and Englisii intervention. 

Ifthcro are strong reasons for disbelieving in the 
ported declaration df war by the petl^ States, ft IS not 
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impvobabte ihat Btifinia will openly attaek All 

tbe elaborate machinery of tbo Triple AlHanoc will have 
been wasted i£ a policy in suddedly adopted which mast 
lead to immediate collision with AuBtria^ and porliaps to a 
cessation of friendly rebtiona with Germany. The eflbrts 
made by the organ of tlie German Govornment to creato 
misanderstandiugbokween Kn^land and HuBBiaban Moroely 
be suggested by symimtliy with projects of Eassian ag- 
Untodmement Although Gernmny would not take part 
( sW a WOT in Turkey, a eotiHicl/ l)ctwcott RiiSHia aud Austria 
\ ^night induce either fmrty lo ccuirt a Vreneli alliutice. The 
' contingency of a Bnosian war with Turkey in which 
Austria should remain luiutral may be dismissed as practi. 
cally impossible. The iuHaeiioo of Hungai’y in the councils 
of toe monarchy would prevent a suicidal acqiiic;scenco in 
Bufisian aggression. Count Andkassv has tiikeu no |X>'ins 
to disguiHc tbe probabli) antii^^onisuior Uusbia and AuSfTia; 
and the Iluasian journulsi havi' already begun to ridicule 
tbe fiction of harmonious co-npemtioD. lu tho pi*eBcut 
state of the ICafitern qu(.‘atiou ihorc are many elements of 
danger; but fortunately all Powers have a common in- 
terest in an expectant and tcniporizing policy. It must not 
be forgotten that Russian in(ngues in 8orvia, Monteiiogro, 
and the adjacent Turkish provinces have been again and again 
commenced, t#'be aftorwaivls liafilcd aud suspended, it is 
not impossible that the solution which fiocmed In ihe first 
instance to bo least oojt'ct.ioTia'pIo may be ulliniatciy 
adopted. Tho occupation of 11 disturbed disitricts by an 


with hia countrymen, and his faults bare hW- 
rememberod, while his morij:s have been almost .'cbllsjd^ 
forgotten. Through a variety of causes, his de0e^iCMints,« 
though Aeo to live in France, and <x>mn]aod^jtaiich 9Ni|paot 
tiirough thoir chameter, their ability, and tliaur wealtbuillA 
of scarcely any account in the political combinaiioc9i.cf 
present or of tbe immediate future. That they fdlpfdd 
tbe last honours to their dead is looked oa as a aaiiMd • 
oxcrciso of proper piety, but pi*ovokcs no ill wil^ becaua*'' 
it awakens no fear. How completely tbe station of the 
OatSANS princifs in Franco lias now become of priyato 
gentlemen could not bo better iliastrated than by the veiy 
gr(3at diiibroucG in tho interest aud passions that would 
iiave been excited if the proposal had been to remove from 
their resting-place the remains of the deod^ not of Woy« 
bridge, but of CbislelturMt. The day will no doubt oooio, 
when the IhjNAi^AKTLS lire sulficicutly triumphant or Suffi*. 
ciontly forgotten to permit tho transportalion of the 
mains of Louis Nak>lkon to Franco ; but to get them them 
now would need a new nmp d'etat 

At the moment of •this reawakening of O&IiKAKS ;-^ecol* 
lections, one of the most famous writers of France, who 
even in the days of Louis Pniurps had conquered a groat 
name, has passed away. Qsokge Saki> has died at^ohabjb, 
where she passed her childhood, where she lias long lived, 
aud where she found ho many of tho scones that she has 
delineated in her romances. No French writer of her time 
lioH exercised a greater induenco over the thoughts, the feeh 


Austrian force, if it could be «*irccted witli the consent of j ing«, and tho tastes of Europe. She cmbc>died more fully 
tho Porte, would give t\mo for the ponclusiou of some! than any other writer all that was great, noble, passiQiiat^^ 


tolerable sirraiigement. >io other method would be as 
officacioiis in repressittg outrage and retaliation ; aud tho 
compulsory rc-ostabliftliiiieut of internal peace would oxer-’' 
ciso a beneficial influent'o ou the neighbouring provinces. 
Neither Servia nor Montenegro wonhl rink a coniost with 
an Austrian army ; nor could Turkish i^ashas venture to 
disregard tho iujunetious ol' the commander of an occupy- , 
ing force. It is believed that some time sinoo Itusbia 1 
would not have disajiprovetl of the measure ; and tho ; 
same reasons which tlicn cxinl ed might still recommend it j 
for adoption. 

DREUX A\J> XUIIANT. 

I N a manner studioiisl}^ nuostonhitious tho head of the 
House of Orleans hns **unveycd to tho family burial 
place at Dreux tho roiiuuns of Jjis numerous relations w ho 
have died in England since the K(? volution of 1848 cost the 
dynasty its throne. It is now twenty-eight years eiueo 
Louis Piiilute and his (^uuin came to sock refuge and 
tasto the loug-forgottcm jxjys of safety at Claremont. Tlioro 
tliey lived and died, nmioticed hat not uuhoiioured. TTio 
Kino, not iuqu’ohahly tho J.u.t of the long line of .Frimch 
Kings, survived only two years lo ponder on tho iuatability 
of liumafli gi'eatuess ; but rhe lilo of tho Queen was pro- 
imeted to cjxtreme old ivgc, and was digiillicd to iUo last 
by tho cxbibitiou of coii.-iUiut serenity and unassnuiing 
piety. The Royal couple wore buried tempomrily at 
Weybridge, where als<^ wero de|jo&itod tho remains 
of the lamontod Hiichoas of Orleans, w'ho, iu Ujc 
darkest hours of the i'amiJy triads, had shown a spirit 
and a courago that did much to redeem the tameness 
with which Louis Pnn.irrs slipped out of a position 
which he had sohomod aud siimed so much to gain and 
to hold. Death, too, was busy witli the younger members 
of the Orleans family ; and the? Count of 1’auib has now 
tran.sfen'ed to Dreux tho remaiiiH of eleven of his relatives. 
It was the earno.st witih of ihtj old Klno that, when the 
proper time cutno, bo aud those of his raoo who died in 
exile miglit liually tvsi at Dreux; aud the Count has at 
last been able to fulfil tho wishes of his grandfather. The 
proper time has come, not iu Ihtj shape of a time of resto- 
ration and £an.iily triumph, but in the .sha]ie of a time when 
poUticalJy the faimily is so (’ompletoly extinct that no one 
heeds the' doings o^ tiLic Count of Fakib more than the 
doings of any private genUettmu. Mai'shal MacMahon had 
not the sliglilost ditfictdty in ticcording bia sanction, 
although he politely seemed to attach a respectful import- 
ance to the occasion by l>egging tliat everything might be 
coudnjcted with tho utmost privacy. There can he no 
apprehension of the burial of Lolms Pniiiirm being 
followed by the disastrous couscquenccs which at , ;ndod 
, tbe ssuMaken pomp uf hiH own reception of tho remains 
a of NAPOhfiiON. No mortal was ever less suitod to become a 
1 . Icgcndaiy herp. Neither in life nor in death was ho popujbkr 


feverish, and morbid in her generation. Having the hfi- 
mcTLSO advantage of writing in French, she commanded a 
ready 4icccsB to kindred spirits in every country. If it was 
easy to disapprove of hcT writings, it was impossible not to 
admire them. If her own errora were reflected in her 
works, those who know Jkt history were aware that she 
was UB much sinned against as Binning. Nor, although 
she h'eated the history of female frailty with an over.* 
indulgent tendornesB, was there over anything that trouched 
on tho moiiBti’osities of vice in what she wrote. Her 
heroines, even when frail, w^ere never ignoble, and in 
tho midst of Imr scepticism she breathed a religion 
of her own. To most human beings, to part with tho 
creed of thcii* childhood is to part with religion ; but it is 
not 80 with all ; iiiul tliose who did not share tho general 
fa(o found in tho pjigos of Glouoe Sajsu an expression of 
all tlmt they fdt and of more than they dre<imed. It 
miiBt, too, be added tliat slio could paint virtUo iu forme 
as hweut ns they w'ero original. Tho author of Lalia aud 
Judlana was nlbo tho author of Oom^ndo and Mauprat; 
and in the langc of firtion it would bo difiicult to point to 
heroines more novel, winning, and elevating than w^buklo 
and E]>m^:e. It is inipossiblo not to I'ccognize that, for good 
or for evil, one of the most marked features of Earopean. 
life during tliu last half-century has boon the gi*owin^ aspi* 
ration of women for a larger, if not a happier, life *, and . 
no writer has luoro powerfully stirred, or more iutuosely 
experienced, the feeling than Geokok Sand. Her views as 
to religion and women were bo completely herself that dm 
could never possibly escape from- them ; but her range of 
imagination and sympathy was so wide tliat sho oonld depict 
with equal felicity tho simplest and the mol's Comdex 
phases of human life. In narration, lu couversatiou, in 
description, she uover lost the charm oi a styloTit once 
fluent, inUdligiblo, and eti'ong. She was profound without 
nuzzling, and pathetic without gushing. Her art concealed 
iier art ; aud in her delicate and luiunto Htudies of tho 
ciiaracters oi‘ ivonien, sho futally avoided that wearisome 
examination of tiny motives and passing hesitations with 
which the authoresses of our day and'countiy so painfully 
depress tlio spirits td' the men who are perauaded or 
ilultcrcd iuio i^'udiug thoir coinpoHitions. As she wride 
tor her bread, plie notojully wrote far too much for her 
fame, and her warmest admirers could scarcely keep pace 
with licr publications. Her c*ollectod works will therefore 
bo a burden to the sholveB of posterity; but her master- 
pioens will Jive, and will delight munkiud as long oa tba. 
literature of the ninelecntk century lias any attraction lor 
the luinds of men. 

The liouHo of Orleans may bo said to reprocMsnt xiot 
inaptly the prose, and GeoaoB Sand the poctey, of F^ch 
lilo and character. A country needs both prdeadd postiry, 
aud Europe is lunch the poorer when tho prose iuid the 
poetry of French life are n6t representod in a cojEwpiouons 
and adequate manner. Louis Fhilippjb himself with hia 
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peddling anxiety to bo almv^ on the safe side of the 
nedge, liis kcon oyo for the niuin chance^ and his hour^nois 
passion for putting his family into good things, was 
perhaps too prosaic to bo a satisfactory ropresentativo of 
the life of French gentlemen at ita best. Hut the Duke 
of OkTiFANS had every quality that could awaken affection 
and res(>eot, and to his early death, mot*© than to any 
other single cause, may be attributed the fall of liis family 
from power. The Dnko of Atjmalb is ns well known in 
England as in France, and is uriivorRally recognized as a 
iinished type of a prince combining varied accompli shments 
and wide knowledge with a keen love of work and u strict 
aiiention to business. Tho Count of Pauis himself would bo 
on© of the best of monnrehs, as bo is onorif the worst of as- 
pirants ; and his countrymen observe, with a sort of con- 
temptaons admiration, that ho is orpially siiik'd and in- 
dilferent to success. No one would use success bettor if 
SUCCORS could be rained out of heaven into his lap. Few 
people have ever done, him a greater pei*sonal kindness than 
his cousin of CHAunorm, whoso obstinacy and timidity liavc 
saved him from the nnisanco of havuiTg some day to reign. 
A Republic in which tho Oulbans princes arc tho first | 
gent.lome,n of their country is probably tho political syatom 
which the Count of Paris moat approves. The prose of a 
country life, as opposed to tho poetry of advonturo, en- 
thn.sinsrn, aspiration, and dissaiisfuctioii, irududc.s nil that 
makes dmiy life go on in a sedati*, dignified, busy, and pros- 
perous manner ; and it is not an unwelcome task to have, 
like the Orlpiaks princes, to show this mode of cxisbjneo 
at iU best. JJut the poetry of life, enthusiasin, 
passion, the longings and questionings of disquietuilo, will 
only censo to be felt in Franco when Franco loses alto- 
gether its place in Europe ; and one of tlio voices that 
spoke most eloijiiently to tho world of these things has 
now been hushed into silcnco at Nohant. Tu Franco it 
may be necessary to note the dcfecl-s of the OkiiRans 
]) rincoa and to dwell on the sliortcoinings and aberrations 
of Okokok Sand ; for men must critioizo wbai- may from 
jiroximity ailbet them too [lowerfully. But in England 
too little rather than too much justico is bkcly to be 
rendered to the varied excellences of Frond' life, and wo 
are not culled on to allow any grctt* ‘item ness of 
judgment to mingle W'ith tho memories mid feelings w’hich 
Dreux and Nohant awaken. 


THE COMPULSORY CLAUSES OF LORI) SANr)0:S\S 
BILL. 

L ord SANDON’S Education Bill is a more consider- 
ablo mcusiiro than advorbo critics might havo ex- 
pected from the prcsonl Government. Fanners are iiio.st 
admirable and useful people ; but they are apt (o think 
that minding rooks (needful, no doubt, in its proper 
place) is the only practical .shaixi iliat the education of 
the young agricultural labourer can oi’dinarily assume ; and 
it might havo liecn argued that there would liavo been 
notliing strange if, in a Cabinet which bus the interests 
of the iurnicrs so much at heart, an excessive aliowanco 
had been made for farmers' prejudices. The rural di.s- 
trlets can hardly be said to have been prepared for more 
stringent legislation by the Agricultural Children’ .s Act. 
Tlm^jdbinilarly weak-mmdod statute has i*cmain(id iu- 
..'every part of the country, and, if its 
any ©fleet on the rural imagination, 
been to encourage tho notion that laws 
wjRmtcnd to tnrow difliculties in the way of procuring field 
labour are not meant to be obeyed. Tho Government have 
not liad the advantage, therefore, of ascertaining the farmers’ 
attitude towards an extension of oducatioual pressure ; and 
it is the more crodiiablo to them that, in the absence of any 
informiition on this point, they liavc extended to agricul- 
turo a class of provisions which have hitherto been applied 
only to manufactures. Whether the Ruccess of indirect 
compulsion in tho latter sphere does or does not supply a 
reason for trasting to inciiroct compulsion in tho former 
Bphere is a question which it is not easy to answer. There 
is no doubt that the Factories and Workshops Acts have iu 
many cases failed to bring any considerable number of 
ohildren within the educational net. We do not know, 
however, to wtiat extent this failure is due to the maehiuory 
by which the Acts are enforced. Tho position of the To* 
speotors and Sub-inspectors under the several Factory and 
Worlc^hops Acts has been in many respects an invidious 
one. They have ^^sometimes been regarded as a sjieciQR 


•of spy seni down from liondon to scent out the pleasant 
ignorant ways in which docent country people liave been 
content to walk. The Government do not appear to be sure 
enough of their ground to interfere with tho jurisdiotion of 
the Factory Inspeotors ; for, after enacting that in school 
districts where there are no School Boards tho provisions 
of ^0 Bill shall be enforced by tho existing IocaI authoii. 
ties, an express cxctqiiion is introdneed to cover tho case 
of Huch factories and workshops ns are now within tho 
jurisdiction of the Inspectors. Probably, if tho present y 
Hill is found to work well, tho jKiwers of tho Inspec-y 
tors wull hereafter bo transferred to the several local 
authorities, 'i’hero can be no need for maintaining 
a special authority charged with tho supervision of a 
particular sot of cases which do not differ in kind from 
tho cases which are left to the local authorities. Mr. 
OiRDLESTONE, indeed, maintains that nothing “ will havo 
any effect in the rural districts except making paid 
“ ofticers, such as Inspectors, appointed either by Go- 
“ vernrnent or tho Quarter Sessions, instead of voluntary 
“ agencies, x-csponsiblc for the enforcement ” of any Edu- 
cation Act. iiut the creation of a staff of paid officers 
adequate to tho work of seeing that every child in 
the country is at school would constitute a very heavy 
additional burden, either on the taxes or on the rates ; and 
it is highly improbable that any Government w'ould bo 
able to tiarry such a Bill as Mr. Girdlestonk desires 
thnmgh Parliament, unless they were able to say that tho 
experiment of enforcing tho Education Act iu the same way as- 
I oihi.T Acis are enforced — I hat is, by tho agency of tho local 
authorities — had been tried unsuccessfully, if this Jiill 
passes, the School Boards, or, where thei*e are no School 
Mioard.s the Town Councils in borouglis and tho Guurdiana 
of the Poor in all other places, will be bound to see that no 
child is employed under tern years of ago, and that no child 
is employed bc'tvveen ten years and fourteen who has not 
obtaiiud a cert-ificate either of a certain proficiency in reatU 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, or of a prescribed amount of 
attcndanco at a public elementary school. If this power 
had been given to School Boards, and if at the same 
time School Boards had been established iu evciy 
parish, tho Bill would [irobably havo been commended 
even by tho National Ediieation League. But it 
must bo rememberod that Town Council.s and Boards 
of Guardians aro elected by tho same persons as- 
School Boards would bo elected by ; ami if tlio enforcement 
of school attendance by indirect means might satdy 
bo ciitrusied to School Boards throughout the country, it 
is not easy to soo why similar results may not bo auti- 
cipated frcnii the exercise of the same powers by bodies 
elected by constituoucios substantially ideulLcai with those 
that elect the bcliool Boards. 

Nor docs tho Bill leave tho case of a local authority 
n»)glecting its duty unprovided for. By tho 19th section 
tixo Education Department are empowered, it they are 
faitisfied that a local authority Las failed to perform its doty 
under the Act, to appoint any other person whom they 
may think ])roj)er to perform tho duty of tho defaulting, 
authority. No Jiioitationsaro imposed upon tho Education 
Department as regards the natnroof thoevidenco on which 
they are to satisfy themselves that tho local authority is 
not doing its duty. They are at liberty to aupersedo it if 
they aro satisfied on this point, ** after such inquiry and 
“ such notice ns they think expediont.” It is nut 
truo, therefore, that tho dispoBitions of tho local autho- 
rities arc the Bole measuro of tho efficiency of tho Bill. 
Down to the point where iiicfficiont performance becomes 
nou-pcrformiiiice, no doubt this is so; but us soon as tho 
local authorities have passed that point, tho dispositions of 
tho PMucation Department become the measure of effici- 
ency. ’J'his 19th Section is of importance from another 
point of view. Tho duties of tho local authoritios do not 
end with the cnforeonieut of indirect compulsion. There 
aro certain measures which they aro bound to take in tho 
way of direct compulsion, oven where they have not 
availed themselves of tlie permission to make compulsory 
by-laws under the Act of 1870. The ytb Section of tho 
Bill provides that, if it appears to the local authority that 
the parent ^f any child Iwtween five and fourteen ^ con- 
** tinuouBly and habitually, and wiUiout reasonable excuse, 
neglects to provide such elementary instraction fot his 
** child as will enable tho child to obtain a certificate under 
this Act,’* it “ shall Ix^ the duty of such local authority' 

** to apply for an order of court to compel the parent 1 
** to sent his child to school.'’ We imagine that J 
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under this section the power of tbo tiBdnoaiion 
Dopwtmeut lo declare a local authority in do&ntVMd to 
nommato Bubstitutea to perform its datiea^ wonld apply 
to the caao of a local aathority which disregards the proved 
existence of cases of continuous, habitual, and inoxcufiable 
neglect within its jarisdiction. If this reading of the 
clause is correct, the enforcement of attendance ut school, 
whether children arc at work oi' at home, will rest in the 
lost resort with the ICdncatioii Department ; and nothing 
[ has yet suggested a doubt that tho Department will be 
^ equal to any duties that Parliament may throw upon it. 

How far tho Government are justihed in making two 
bites of a cherry, by leaving tho adoption of direct com- 
pulsion as the ordinary moans of cnibreing atteudanco at 
school to the choice of tho local autlioritics, must bo decided 
in a great degree the knowledge which they bavc of 
the probability that the permission will bo used. If a very 
largo number of local authorities are prepared to make 
compulsory by-laws as soon as tho Act is passed, nothing 
more need bo said in favour of the coai;so which Lord 
Sandon has adopted. And it is at least iiossiblo that he 
may have inlormatioii pointing nnmi.stakably to this result. 
Even in the contrary case, the result might show that a 
more stringent Jaw would be impolitic because proioafnre. 
The ('[iuion of tho clergy has advanced in this matter 
with I t! markable rapidity ;aiid when llie power of enforcing 
atteiidaiicG at scht^ol can bo had witliout the dnaidod 
accoinpanimeiit of a School Hoard, the local authorifics in 
])ari.shc*s in which the parson i.s tho principal inti nonce 
may promptly arm themselves with this now weapon. 
'J-licre is no question but that one causti wdiich has led the | 
clergy to think so well of compulsion is the dishearteiiing 
eai])tiiiess of tlio very schools whic h they have worked so 
hard to sot up ; and if the iudirec.t compulsion provitlod 
by tho Hill tloes not very soon eHeefc a radical improve- 
ment, tho same spectacle wnll drive them lo desire (the more 
radical measures which tho ilill puis within their 
roach. If tho clergy of a parish are eager to induce 
tho local aulbority to pns.i compulsory by-laws, it 
will probably not he very long belbre they gain their 
end. Their influence in the eh ction of Guardians >y 111 bo 
considerable; and tho reputation of being more reactionary 
and obstractivo than the clergy is nut one W'hich any con- 
siderable number of laymen will care to eai’n. Jf voluntary 
schools arc lujt tilled under such a Bill as Lord SandoJi’s, 
tht3y arc not likely to get so good a chance again, and this 
is a fact which the clergy will probably not bo slow to 
appreciate at its proper significance. 


ITALY. 

rilHE Italian Government has issued a manifesto show- 
JL ing what would bo tlic resources at its command in 
CH.^0 of war. On paper the figures given make a very 
creditable show. Tho army of Italy is largo even in these 
days of huge armies. It reacdics a nominal total of 
435.000 nicu, of whom 340,000 belong (0 tlie first array 
and 95,000 to the second. Behind this force come another 
body of 90,000 men who have had six mouths' drill, and 
one of 265,000 men who have had fifty days* di*ill. These 
figures must, however, be subjected to considerablo re- 
ductions in order to estimate the iiumlwr of those who 
could be really relied on for service ; but tho Government 
assorts that it could send 300,000 men into the field 
thoronglily well drilled and completely furnished with ail 
the luaterials of war, and armed with breechloaders of a 
new pattern, while a force at least equal would remain in 
resei’Vu to fill the gaps made in the first force as war wenton. 
If Italy had tu send an expeditionary army beyond its own 
borders, it could in fifteen days muster at least 1 00,000 men for 
Uic purpose. Further, Italy has ten ironclads in readiness, 
and lour more which could bo mode ready in a short time. 
It is said that explanations were asked by the representa- 
tives of foreign Powers as to the reasons which had induced 
tho Ministry to publish a stateraout which, at a moment 
when rninoars of war wore afloat, might seem calculated 
to inspire apprehension. Tho reply given was that the 
statement was simply meant to Encourage and please the 
Italians. If such an answer had been given by any other 
Gk)vernment than the Italian, it would have been lo^ed on 
as a mere subterfu^. But idl tho world is perfectly ready 
to accept the explaDatiou, cf the Italiaii Qpveruinent as 
Btricily true. The Italians suddenly find Uiemselves in a 
' new and strange position. They see Italy, to their great 


delight, announcing horself and treated by oitheiw M a sixth 
great Power, and tlioy can hardly believe that thia honour 
IS not somewhat greater than they can justly otaiin;>^ The 
Ministry merely wish to assure them that they are no 

more than their duo. The pre.sont Ministry cannot waocused 
of a wish to puif thomselves by showing the strength 
army., They have had nothing to do with tho army of which 
they are proud. It has boon the creation of their jpr«dece88t>rs«' 
and especially of General IticoTir, whom they had to re-^ 
plaice when tlioy earn© into oitico. For many years General 
IticoTT r has been labouring to make the army a reality, 
and to get together a force which would, if ever called on 
to serve, wijio out tlio memory of Custozasa. His work 
has been only partially accomplished, and it is uncurtain 
bow much of the Italian army i.s fit for more than defen- 
sive warfare. To a very great extent bo built up his force 
on the PruBHiau model, ami imitations of Prussia are apt ■ 
to bo very deceptive. They nro sure to give a laigo 
nominal ibreo ; but it is only when tho system has been 
pci'fccted by long and laborious eflbrts that it escapes from 
the two defects that mark its iufauey^ — tho want of drill 
and discipline in tho men, and tiio want of.. experienced 
lcader.s, and especially of non-commissioned uflicers.^ Tho 
Italians may have a general, hut »o one knows that they 
have ono ; and if they liave any oousidoreblo number of offi- 
cers, and pariioularly of officers of a humble gmde,who know 
their business, they arc very fortunate. iStil), although it 
would pr(d)ably be very rash to look upon the Italian army of 
600,000 men as equal to a Gorman army of the flame size, 
tliere can bo no doubt that the Italian army, with all its 
defects, is strong enough and sound enough to make the 
nation which has endured many sacrifices to create it justly 
proud of possessing it, and entitled, through poBsessing it, 
to considerablo weight in the councils of Eurojie. 

That Italy has m>t iho slightest wish to uso its army if 
it can help it is not only notorious, but it is a ncceasary 
consequence of its position. If .a respectable array has 
Iwjcn ono of the aspirations of Italy, so also has a halanced 
Budget ; and nothing w'ould vex the Italians more than to 
disarrange their finances once more just at tho time when 
they have placed their credit on tho best footing it has 
occupied since a united Italy existed. Count Mamiani has 
recently expre.»«sed the general feeling of iiis countrymen 
in a letter summing u]) tlio reasons wliy the policy of Italy 
must be cue of absolute non-intervention unless war Bhould 
bo forced on her. The feelings of Italy are entirely with tho 
iusurgeuls a.s against Turkey. They have too lattdy gone 
through a struggle for i mlcpcndenc4. tlit:niselves not to sympa- 
thize with the ellort s of othoi*.s to shake off an alien yoke ; and 
the present Ministry 1 ms so strong a Gavibaldian ©lenient 
in it that it would ©.spcciall}' lean to a cause which tho 
pati-on of universal freedom has tiiken under his protec- 
tion, But the lUilinns have very strong motives fur wish- 
ing to SCO the eflbrts of Russia to command the accesH to 
Constantinople defeated. They aim above all things at 
being a 3 iloditcrranenn Power, and a Russian fleet at homo 
in tlio Dardanelles would bo as great a blow to Italy a© to 
England. Ono of the dangei>i, too, which the ivrescKit 
crisis involves presROS on the Italians as it does on us. 
They cannot bo indifferent to the prospect of a war of 
fanaticism between Mahometans and Christiana. If tho 
flames of such a war were once lighte^ 
how fur they might extend. Tho 

DO possession like India in which' ))e 

raised so sa directly to ufleet tlioni ; but ih© wnoiol||PDrih 
Africa, until tho borders of Algeria nr© reached, isiu^the 
hands of Maliomeiuns, who, if tho cry of a holy war were 
once sotindid, would bo almost certain to take thoiv 
proper sliaio in it by massucring tho Christian popuJii- 
tion. Tliis population is largely Italian, and Italy is deeply 
int(;rcstcd in saoli trade as exists between North Africa 
and Europe. Italy may therefore bo credited with a 
very sincere desire to see peace preserved, if some means 
caw be found of at once guarding tho Christian subjectu of 
Turkey from oppression, and appeasing the religious pns- 
sions of the Mahometans, lu order to effect this object, 
Italy has to take car© that her voico is hoard. Sho must 
appear on the scene somehow, and eusuie that sho has a 
share in the final decision of the Powers. She docs not 
protend to be in a position of security an^ii dependenco 
like that of England ; aud therefore, when the purport of 
the Berlin Note was coniTnunicated to her, she at onoo 
assented. She ran tho risk of isolation if she prematurely 
claimed indopondeuce, ami it soomed wiser to assent to 
what she may not have very cordially approved i\mi to 
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Have been told that it did not tti^idiy whether nho ussouted 
or not. No Power, however, cau have welcomed with greater 
eatidructioii the ^'mor aititndo of Ruglund. 'What Eug- 
huid wants iu the Ea^t is precisely what she wants, and in 
following the lead of England sho would both pu<MUO her 
proiH!!’ aim.s and acquire an importance whieli her neigh- 
bours would not hesitate to rticogoizo. 

The inionuvl history of Italy has lately Ikhiu divorsiliod 
by a remarkable incident. 'VVhi u the new Miidstoi* of tho 
interior, Signor Nicotkju, toolc jiossossion of his depiirU 
ment, ho found among the an^hives a iiJack jlook in whiidi 
his predecessors Lad ivcnrdetl all the scandals t liat spites 
and informers could rake together as to the lives of public 
men io whom they wore in any way opposed. The now 
IMmjlslor tnruod with natuml interest to tho iurlex, and 
there found mentioned hi.s name and the naiutis of most of 
his friends. The loaves in which their elminclers and 
lives had been jiortrayed were missing ; but iSigiior 
Nk:otkka, by a little jiulioious tiriuiiess, managed to 
compel their restoration,* and he read all that Lad buoii 
said or imagined against him for years, Itrinumr kik>u 
told the Hucrob of this curious dise.oveiy, aiul tho sub* 
jeoi 'iVi’ais brought to tho notice of tho Chamber. 'J’ho 
Minister had an excellent opportunity of damaging 
his ]>olitieal oppmumm far nioro than any st^crot ixictuils 
could in any raso Jiavo clarnugcd him. SlgTier JiAN2\ 
attempted to extenuate the niiscliiof of ii bad jiraetico 
by saving that no Ministor sujiposed tliar. tho rr cords were 
strictly true. Tho HourL'(*.s of info ruuil ion were kiutvirn 
to bo untrustworthy, and tho records \vcro not meant to 
bo taken for more than they were worth. Hut no after- 
ihought of tho kind could justify a ju-actico which was 
as stupid as it was uudignitiod and mischiovous. If the 
same party were eternally in power, it niiglifc hcjlievn that 
in bin'll records it hatl unui inoury of se.<;rot weapons against 
its ad vci'saries. Hub directly a PHriiumeiitiiiy vote laid 
burc these records to th.e peraons clclaniod, it was shown 
that to have collected them w'as a hilly inistako. Tho 
notion of storing up utieedotes o)‘ pul)li(! men collcc'icd for 
the beuctit or amuseuiont of Ministers by ll»o drugs of 
mankind was a legacy from the old di.y-' of chihiish 
despotism under which Italy Avas for ag( s n.i.sgoverued. 
Tho Italians have got ]jast tluir babyliood now, and all 
parties are probably equally glad tliul tlio growling sensoof 
t lie nation makes tho recurrence to such a pnictiee hemo- 
lorili iinjiossihle. The Ministry gained l»y being tlio iirst 
to ilcuoniice and di.scontinuo tho pr.ii'tico ; but oven those 
who had adopted it wu^ro not much hurt by having boon 
discovered to have done something which, if vc‘ry foolish, 
was also very Italian, piio nioro pit'co of uutiquc bar- 
barism Las disappeared iindei' tlio influence of new ideas ; 
but the ItuliaiiH arc bcl ter aware than foreigners can bo 
that there uro many oflim* thiiej-s of tlio Hamo sort wliich 
must disappear befuvo Italy can lie w hut tho best Italians 
wish and hope to see her. 

TUE POLITKkVL ICUOXOMY CLUlk 

r MHFi Bpecches at the rditical Economy Club in honour 
^of *A1 aAM S.MlTU are in many rc.qa ct.s interesting. 
AY ith the oxception of M. LAVi:Lt.\L, all the speakers miiy 
be I'egordod as disciples of Adam Smitu ; and tho advocate 
of modem Socialism, or of coinpidbory interfercuco with 
every rolaiiou of life, profc«sscd Avitli cunvcrith nal courtesy 
to bo in some souse a follower of tlu' great champion of 
economical freedom. Ol‘ all who toolc part in the discus- 
sion, Mr. Lowu was perhaps the most cunslstcut votary of 
tli(. orthodox economical doctrine ; and on oiio question tlio 
opposition which ho perhaps aTitit i[»ated was not forfcli- 
coniing. M. LIon Say and Mr. Glai^stone agreed with 
Mr. Lowe tliat oommeroial troulicsof reeqn’ocity are neither 
ueceaaaiy, nor in ordinary cases legitimate, modes of ]»ro- 
, looting freedom of trade. It had been thought that Mr. 
Gi.Ai)8T02<j!) was prejudiced in favour of tho Erenoh Treaty 
of t86o, in which he bad a considorablo sharo; but it 
iij>l)o:irs that he rests tho duicneo of the measure on 
its true grounds, as the only practicable conirivauoo 
by which an instalment of Free-irado could then bo intro- 
duced into Franco. Ho added tho rumarkablo statement 
tliat all the authors of tho Treaty, including tho 'Emperor 
KAroLEON, theoretically disapproved of treaties of ro- 
cipj’ocity; but it was necessary both to evado the re- 
i.tru.-tions of the French Constilntbu and to cheat the 
nation into a belief that relief to con?:umers wasofTcvvd in 
interest of produccra. As Mr. Gladstone truly said, 


tho cimv^ioji of England to Free-trade between '184^ and 
i860 was generally regaled on the Coatinetit at • mity 
coasurnmatiou of a deliberately sclhsh policy. ' Xt ymsi 
thought that English prodm?ers only chailen^ oompeu 
tition when they found thomsdves strong enough to dafy 
it. Tliiire was, in the opinion of foreigners, no reason 
why other comm unities should throw down tho scaffold 
bofure they had completed the building. Tho Empcoor 
Xaim)luc»x and Mr. Cudden foresaw iliat tho example of 
Fra.nce would bo more cihcaoious ; and their oaleulatioiis , 
have been partially justified. Mr. Gladstone attribntos the 
modified extension of sound oconoiuicaldoctrinos on the Oon- 
tiiieiit to tho lessons derived from tho Froitoh Ti'eaty, M. 
L£'ox Say seems to concur in tho belief that a deviation 
from strict oconomIc»U priuci[)les has boon in this instauise 
beuclicitil. Tim approaching termination of tho various 
Eiiropiisiu treaties will test tho soundness of Xfr. Glad- 
S'i onl's sanguine anticipations. 

M. LAYicr.EYK*s B[)oech was probably received with 
pn>]>er dcferenco and courtesy, though its tomlcncy to 
prevo that Adam Sautii and his disciples have from tho 
lirst been hopelessly in tlio wrong. Political economy has 
never proi‘‘sseil to be a completes ethical or political 
system. Mr. Gladsionk eagerly adopted Mr, NokMan*k 
iiidiKputablo remark that other objects must often be pro- 
li'iTtid lo direcL material aiivantage. if the warning is 
Hiip< rU‘ii>iis, it is at L'.ast nuobjoetionable, and it leaves a 
.siilllcdoutly wide held for oconoraioal rusoarclie.s and exor- 
tions. M'ho putonial solicitude with which M. Laveleye 
and hi.s school would Riipcrin tend tho distribution of wealth 
is inconsistent wdtli tlio tundarnental principle of the science 
which was founded by Adam Emi/ji. As many previous 
Kociuli.Rts have com plained, political economy is thcsystematic 
tlieory of soHishness, or of the ab.'^oluto and irroi^ponsiblo 
coutrul of private propcHy by its ow'iujrs. That it is for 
the iutero.st ot society that the total amount of property 
should bo as largo ii.s possible seems to economists to r»<- 
quire no demons tiat ion, Adam Smith bold that the object 
would be most elibclually attained by an unlimited reliance 
on tho estiinato wliich producers and owners form of their 
own private interests. Nearly all tho legislative changes 
which were cnumeralcd by the majority of speakers at the 
I’oliiieal Economy Club were sin^ce.ssivo applications of 
Adam Smuh’s protest against legislative interference. Ac- 
cording to M. JjAViclkvi:, Belgian Chambers of Commerco 
already demand tin' entire abolition of Customs duties. 
It is not improbable that the commercial treaties which 
lijivo sliaken tho system of Protection may, before 
the end of tho present century, be discarded by 
the jriore enlightened nations as obsolete. Even 
Russia may at sonic future time seek to enter 
within tho pale of economical civilization ; and at a much 
earlier perils I American consumers will discover that they 
Imvc been cujoled iutti payment of tribute to native manu- 
facturers. M. Laveleye thinks tluit tho theory of produc- 
tion ox* accumulation is nearly exhausted. Ho would now 
concentrate attention on tho principles of distribution, 
which Adam Smith loft to take caro of themselves. M. 
Lavelkye enumerated a long catalogue of German, hYencli, 
and itaruiii wiitors who have, as ho thinks, reconciled 
political ccouoiiiy with justice, with religion, and, above 
ail, with their own notioriB of social iitness. M. Laveleye’S 
ibrmula, A eliaeun suivant ses oeuvres ** is perhaps less 
plausible than Loins Blanc’s demand of ** A chacun selon 

ses besoins.’’ in a c<jmplcto scheme of philanthropy it 
is an oversight to omit all provision for tho aged, the iu- 
hrm, and the idle. The defect of both chimeras is that 
they purport to dispose of wealth which would 
iiuvor have come into existcuco if an arbitrary distri- 
bution had been anticipated. M. Laveleye’s phrase means 
tliat no man should own anything except what may bo 
assigned to liim by some extoimal authority as tho duo 
reward of his services to society. The object has been 
partially attained in some of the oommuuistie assooiations 
of America, and more completely in medimval monasteries. 
Equality under a b(*neiiccnt and omniscient des{K>tism is 
tho first (xxndition ot tho socialist economy. It is a mere 
delusion to suppose that tho modern theory of arbitrary 
repartition can be reconciled with Adam Smith’s priiiciples 
of production. Mon wijyi not toil and save for others As if 
they wore woriidrig for th^solves and their families. The 
supposed reconciliation of political economy with jusiiooi 
religion, vnd equal divisiem of ^oods is equivalent to ito 
aboUtton or denhil of the motives which have been . 
siveiv regarded by Adam Smitm and his foU(^wenk * 
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<• all the mecbaa at tbe Politiimi iikiotujifa^ Cinb nato fchafc the aiMndept of M.Bcfi Gt’e peiwuel dieloetdciculed 

mwoid^mMlingf ihaamkintomtofihecH^caeim pce^ qacmtion of his jretiremo&r, sioco, if hj» ]m 4 ea^t the 

to he mat soieiitiiiCy hoi politieah Mr. 0 LAa>s%*O]»s hae at last Ghaiiiher «a Minister, and declined i*o tahie ^ nej^kft 
announced a eonTersion which has long been foreseou to its Gompofsitiou had lieen finally eeiiliodv public 
the theory which is known as the yolontary system. The stiU be administered by a prorisioniil U'fcbbieh iji 
remoteness of the snbject from tho parposb of the meeting the pi'epa ration of BiilOi on whioh M. liuFsuHK sO- pnk^iail' 
renders his declaration the more delihorato ofid siguificani. hiinsoli', it can only bo said iluil/ the cldklcen have OonM 
Mr. Lows, whoso fine reasoning powors are soraotimes to I ho birth, but there is not ’irvngth to bring forth. .JA 
‘ diverted or deranged by impulses of fancy and of temper, weU*stocked set of pigeon-holes muy be a oiiecriijg sight 
^ had quoted with approval Adah Bmitu’m deouiioiaiiou of to a Minlstor’s sabordinate, Hiuo(‘> to him it topresents 
' acodomioal endownients. llis annual tirade against litcra- u record of work aecoiapiished, iluL to a Minister it is , 
tare at tho Institato of Civil Engineers seems to imply I only a romindcr of work yet to bo done; and Ht. M.' 
that ano of Mr. Lowe’s ol^ectious to fellowships ami pro- Dui AUiiu’s age it seems aingnlar that this prospect shauid 
foBSorships is that they tend to }>roniofce the studies in cause him any sutisiactiou. 

which he onpo excelled and which ho now despises ; but The ono njejisiiro whicdi the Deputies hate lieen Sffldotfeljr 
Ih© freaks and twists of n poworibl mbdkct may bo easily is Univewity Hdl, and to this M. TAhtAw- 

tolerated. Mr. GLAuarONS iMlopted Mr. LuWE*b coasuro of doscriptioii of tho Chamber's duty may bo applied 

endowment more gravely and with a more comprehensive ^yilh perfect, appropriateness. Th<» law of last year nb 
purpose. “Ho must confess, “ he said, “that very long jowrd the creation of freo IJnivcrsilleh, and entrusted the 
“ observation and practice m public affairs made him fr.nn gi-aufing of degrees to a mixed jury token fwjm tho sovoml 
“ year to your more and more ocnsiblc of the objections to i^a<mlt.ie.s of the 8 tftio Univei^aiiy and of tho free Uni- 
“ endowmenis, and less and loss convinced of their coun- vorMtie.s. Whatever may have boon the merits of»*thia 
“ torvailing advantages to the community.” By a natural solution, it was doomed, in the e«timaUmi of the 
fallacy, Mr. Gladstone attrihules to observation .and ex. Chamber, by the very fart that the clergy hmi shown 
perionoe the results of an intolletaual priicoss which is therasplvos contented with it. PusM'hly, if there hnd boon 
peculiar to himself. It seemH impossible for him less activity in the founding of Catholic Universities during 
torotaiuaiiyconvietionfor more than a limit e<l time; and recess, Jess hostility might have been shown to the 

his ecclesiastical tendciicie.s, which arc reg;n\ied by his eomproiuise upon which they were sn]»p08ed to rest. But 
political admirers as roiiotionury, oddly coiiu'ido with his ( Stati? University is nifcessnrily an oxceodinglv teflu- 
rapid aihipiion of domoemtie opinioim. la denouncing body, from the largo number of students whom it 

Uiuvorsity endowmeiits, Mr. Gladsione svas pi-obibly m- annually trains for active life ; und to the average Froneh- 
fiaonood by a love ot symmetry. ’J here can bo little man there seemed something revolutionary in tho notion 
doubt that his ixindemuation applied [irirnavily to OhureU young men might obtniu degi'OffS, not only without 

^tablishmenis. boveral years have passed since Mr. hjiving themselves studied at the Si ato I Ini voiTsity, but with- 
Gladstoke unexpocterlly professed himadf a supporter of receiving its certiticaio ivsto tho result of their labours, 
universal sullrago. Ue has now a<icept.ed another main Accordingly tho lii*sb measure brought forwai*d by tho new 
article of the Jiadical creed ; and in denouncing aeadinticjil Clovcrnment was a Bill to reel ore to the b^acullies of’ the 
ondowwients he has advaiK-ed beyond many of his allies, University tho exclusivo right of examining for 

III replying to Mr. Oladstonk, Mr. huR,ST‘l;it wisely con- ch*grces. This proposal may be regarded in two aspects, 
fined himself to a delimcc of endowments for purposes of Supposing that the free Uni verities Averc willing 
education. Tho dtscussiou was but indirectly connected to send up students to lie examined by a rival Uni- 
with tho business tlio day. The argumimts for and viirsity, tve are inclined to think that it would 
ugainsfc Established Churches and cnd.Mvod Univei-siues that tho Examiners were taken cxolnsivcly 

Lave little or nothing io do with pobfcical economy. frc>,a the StaU3 Faculties. Tho number of candidates for 

- _ — - <h g?r*eH is so large, and tho A\itljhoiding of a degree in- 

flirts so serious au injury on a young mans prosfX3cts in 

THE FKENOn RADICALS AND THE QOVERNMENT. "* inw’nwiyablo that, any Miibsiantial injustiai' 

should be dono to sludcnts, no inntior whore they might. 

T he French Jladioals scorn to be losing patience with have received tlioir edmation. We should iw Boon expect 
the now Lc'gislaturo. Tho charge of inactivity iia.s Examiners from Oxfonl or ('jirnbridgo to pluck caudidaica 
certainly some colour of truth about it. No one who for I ho Indian Civil Service? because tJiey come froTU tlie 
wishes well to the Government or to the country can uccept University of London. ft is to bo fciuHid, however, 
M. Tallandieu’s theory that tho present Chamber Avas that tho adoption of tlic new rule Avill, as a matt-cr 
elected to undo the work of its predecessor ; but even u of fact, act Axry injuriously on tho ei'eation of 
Oonsorvative may feci that it is hardly wise for the new UniversiticR. Their exivsloncc Avill depend, first, on the 
Oliamlier to do s«j little work of its own. Bonapartists and provision of the necessary fumls, and next on the provision 
Legitimists agreed in cheering the warning that tho of the ncces.sary students ; and tho alxdition of the mixed 
country, if enbjtxit fo a series of disillusions, might nlti- jury will tend to iliscourago both theso processes. Th«5i‘C 
mately cull for a despot. M. TALTiAsniEB can hardly bo is a certidn glory in eontribaling money to foiuid a Catho- 
ignorant tliat there is no disillusion which w'ould so cer- lie University which sliall in all respects bo on a level with 
toinlj^ hrii^ about this i*esult as tho discovery that a Ite- the Stale University. Such liberality helfis forward a clfe- 
puUican Govepnmont meant goyemmont by men like- spicuous triumph of tho Church, aud brings with it the 
min^dwith himself. It. is intelligible that even a French uocml, as well os spiritual, advantngi's which tho Charcli 
Radical should prefer anarchy, or oven the Empire, to tho in tVanco has to bestow on her fstithful children. It in a 
present order of things. In politics, whero abstract prin- different matter contributing to found a Catholic Uniirar- 
ciples oomo in at the door, common sense too often flies out sity which anil, after all, be nothing more than a sort of 
at the window. But it is not intelligible that oven a French aHiliaieii college to the Btato UjiivcT-sity. Catholics of an 
Radical should porsuado himself that his views are tho views ecoiKmiical turn of mind will bo able, when asked for sub- 
of the great body of his countrymen. Tlio late elections soriptious, to plead the degradiug jio.sioion in whi^ih the 
showed plainly enough that, though France does not desiro proposed UniA-oreity will bo pkeod in nrloixmce to tlf e State 
a Bepablic without Republicans, she still less dosiros a UtiivcrBity, and to dcolino to have any hand in thus 
Ropumio composed of none but extreme Republicans, lowering the Church. Even tho zeal of the clergy may wax 
Stiu a little more activity in introducing and carrying the cold when the studouta over Avhose education they have 
measnreswhichiho most moderate Republicans admit to be control must apply for degrees to tho State Universitj. 
necessary would advaxm the reputation alike of tho Cabinet It will irritate tliem iu something the same way that the 
.and the Legislature. M. Dofattbb could only say, in answer tutors of Keble College would be irritated if they bad to 
to M. TauiAHDIEB, that the Cliamber had examined the send tlieir men to bo examined by the tutons of BaUioL 
credentials of its members^ and that numerous Bills had The desire to secure a particular kind 4^ education must 
been nrepaeeiL But this is rather a beggarly acoount to be thoroughly gonuino if it is ^^bt checked by haviiiff 
give m aBeesion in the second week of June. Even now to submit to an obvious and recurrent indigiuty in oxd^ 
judgment has not been given on tbe credontiaki of aU the to gratify it. Bosidoa tlija, however . onxidlu the ex. 
dc^uties^ and the elootiona to fill the plaoes of the unseated aminers may be to act with perfect ihiniesB to 
. membfits have only just been beld. At this rate of pro- all tbe candidates who present themsdVee, there 
I ^coeding B win take one Session out of five to giwb the vrill always bo an impression on tho minds of 
V Cffiamlm of Depntm into worktog order. It is fortu.^ students and the parents of students that it is a good. 







j teftip; : n . 7 rjrr ji =i , % :. -' ji =:rxag,tf it « iB ay^ 

^io be taught the aame pinseooe' that atld id TOti in liquidatioii ; 

kmpJ^ssidn ia kee{k< down the number of ** bhargo.' ' The troatee, in fant^ ia ■ taniw ■ 

fto&ivUi'ili;' the Free. Univemada. Under any oircum^ agent of the debtor ' than of the cveditoi^ ami. 

;' h woiiH have boon a hard matter for theo^ to regular traffic in pt^xiosih order to seciire idle 

/ e^ In tbe&co of the orgamzed rivalry of The result of thi|^ system is that^ year by jear,:.ttm 

V tbfr.^ivpifsiiy irhich has uo long enjoyed the monopoly is a oontinnal increase in the number, and rnsretisfl 
‘ " W^J w ^'iligher education in France, and this additionu the amount, of compositions. In 1874, out of *,549. bom* 
may tarn the scale against thorn". pounding debtors, only 162 were able to pay their creditor 

. / opponents of the *^3111 will probably have more more than half what they owed them, 1,801 more thaai a 


le mgaer eaucation m France, and this additional 

may tarn the scale against them". pounaing aeoLors, omy 102 were aoio 10 pay ineir ortHucom 

,, ? Ojppononis of the *^3111 will probably have more more than half what they owed them, 1,80^ more thasi a 

. .jJl^l^h m the Senate than in the Chamber of Deputies ; fourth, 1,059 eighth, includii^ 5‘ox whoso 

iljhat it is not to be desired that the first contest between the composition aveiuged only a few pence in the .pound* 
Aq branoboB ef the Legislature should liave its origin in fjast year the compositions had risen to 2,691, and wero 
irhat is viriually< an ecclesiastical conflict. This moon- even smaller than before. It also appears that a large pro* 
venmnee might be avoided, and the professed object of the portion cf these compositions never roach the creditors. 
Bill soenred without bringing rnin on the frt^e Univorsi. 
ties, the adoption of an amendment similar to that which 


joui Bocarou wiinouc uringing rniu on me m^e uni\ 
tjol, the adoption of an amendment similar to that vi 
M. Baool BuVAri unsnccessfullY brought forward in 1 
Climber of Depaiies. According to this plan, tho exu- 
mibation degrees wonld bo conferred by the Minister of 
lUnCaiion on certificates of capacity awarded by a jniy 
noimnatod by himHulf. The effect of this would be that, 
while tho State would retain the key of the vcstibalo to 


ana 01 tno iree univermtios. supposing tiiat ti 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge enjoyed the BO1.7 1 
of conferring degrees on behalf of tho State, and that tht 
University of London resented tho indignity of being com- 
polled to present its students for examination at o]W),a I 
other of them, tbo easiest w'ay out of tho I 

bo for tho Educ ation Department to tafo dn candidates 
examinations into its own hands, and fhemselvca before 
from all Uuiversilies alike presi»'«‘^d of coui^se bo i-e- 
a State Board. Such a cbaiWce. 3 ut j|; 

Honted by the Universitv University winch the 
appoar tliat it ia tl%' protection of the 
UgWatnro persons 


AJisaw jvaii vuv 

even smaller than before. It also appears that a large pro* 
portion cf these compositions never roach the erraitors. 
There arc just now 3,000 open bankruptcies, and from 
16,000 to 17,000 open liquidations by arrangement, and 
' ‘ of such cases is constantly increasing. The 


16,000 to 17,000 open liquidations by arrangement, and 
tho number of such cases is constantly increasing. The 
trusteoa’ accounts aro not submitted to any official 
supervision, and in many oases there is no supervision 
^nwuon on cerwncaws 01 capacity aworaoa oy a juiy whatever, and they retain all unclaimed dividends and un- 
nOimnatod by hiniHulf. The effect of this would be that, divided surplases. They are thus exposed to a strong temp* 
while tho State would retain Iho key of the vcstibalo to tatiou to keep tho money in their hands by declaring 
thop. professions, and so satisfy a condition which most small dividends over a considerable period, giving as 
Frbnohmon think iudispcnsablo, the degrees wonld be little publicity as possible to tbo notices, and raising 
grteted and tho (examinations held by tho Govern- obstacles to tho actual payment of tho dividends 
ment which is tlio common superior both of tho Slate to small people. At tho prosent moment it is calcu- 
and of tho froo UnivorHitios. Supposing that tlio lJui- luted that trustees have from threo to four-— somo say 
Oxford and CambridKO oujoyal tho «ol« right cigi.t-.miIlions in 4 *.>. 59 ^ 

1 behalf of tho State, and that tho received <iut^ tho Trust *, 
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iKdim^fanutd^ i^ith Mrong persDxud i^^aaaei £i^ 

^.]|^ot d^yiilg^ it. Mr. Ml^sniiU) FAKkTke/ Controller of 
tbe Baakruptej Court, who in ihomnin agree* with the 
Beport of the Committee, of which he was a member, 
%** drawn up a memorandum on this point which, to say 
the least, deserves seriotis oonsidoration. HU view is that 
the proposed method of supervising the tnistoes is open 
to the objection that it is costly, cnmbrous, and diflicnlt to 
work ; and that experience, as well as theory, is in favour 
of the principle that the receipt and payment of moneys 
should be entrusted to on official stufT, whicli, under proper 
organUation and control, could perform such duties with per- 
fect security, and at indnitely less cost, than when irdividoal 
cases are separately undertaken by profcsBional men. The 
appointment of a separate trustee to each estate implies a 
separate arrangement as to his remuneration, and separate 
supervision by each Committee of Inspection, the members 
of which may or may not know enoagh of bankruptcy 
rules and practice to discharge the duty wopcrly. In any 
case it is, Mr. Paukyns contends, obviously extravagant to 
employ so many agents, each requiring a handsome protit, 
to do what would be better done by a permanent and re- 
sponsible official, with the aid of a few practised clerks ; 
while, on the other hand, there would waste of 
another kind in allowing some twenty thousand inespon- 
siblo agents to make expenses, and keeping up a large 
and costly official staff to control them. The proper 
course, in Mr. Paukyns’s judgment, would be to make 
some officer of the Court of Bankruptcy ex officio trustee, to 
act provisionally ti}l the choice of the unpaid creditors' 
trustees, and afterwards jointly with them, giving assiat- 
arico, but not interfering nnlcss it bo necessary in tlio 
interests of tbo creditors generally. This ex officio trustee 
sl^ould bo bound at once to pay all moneys arising from the 
- sale of property or otherwise, except as required for carry- 
ing on trade, to a general collecting office, which should be 
altogether indepondent ^ of both the Court and of the 
trustees, and^ which should collect the debts duo to the 
estate^ keep accounts, and fi*om time to time report how 
matters stand. These accounts would bo audited by tbo 
controller, who would send an abstract to each creditor, 
and inquire into any complaints made to him. In this 
way Mr. Pakkyns believes that the expenses of 
bankruptcy and liquidation would bo kept down, while 
security would be provided against any embezzlement of 
the largo funds now left at the disposal of irresponsible 
agents. The co-oporation of creditors in general for useful 
supervision being apparently out of tho (][acation, thore is 
reason to dqubt whether tho changes proposed in the 
Government Bill would bo sufficient to eradicate abases ; 
and it would certainly seem to bo cheaper and simpler to 
place the charge of tho money in the hands of a regular 
officer, respODsiblo to the public, than to leave it with 
persons who, when wanted, might be found, us the Lord 
Chancellor said, to have gone away and loft no address. 
This is really tho critical part of the question, and it is to 
bo hoped that it will receive duo consideration. 


LlTKllARY SUCCESS. 


W ordsworth went a long way towards adopting tho 
doctrine that tbo immediate success of a writer is normally 
in the inverse proportion to bis merits. Tho aUractions of such a 
doctrine for tho unpopular founder of a new school are palpable. 
Kveo Wordsworths ^nd solf-esteem roquired some plausible 
explanation ibr tho uidiifcreoo* or ridicule which greeted the 
JSxcurnon in the generation whlbh went mad over Si^ott's Lays 
and Byron’s CMdeJlaroi^f We need not at this moment spMulate 
upon tho oa^es which delayed' the wider recognition of Words- 
worth’s poetieal signiiloancei nor discuss the relevancy of the ex-' 
ampitis Drought to, justify nfs theory. Undoubtedly many great 
worn have oidy shown tbeir tnm propoHious after passtng tbo 
more tiiAn one generation of critics. And veC, though 
eont^porafy reputation is not RR accumto measure of perinduent 
w* should be ihelinod to bold that the divergence is con- 
Bidetahly ks* than Wordsworth chose to maintaiti. Meanwhile 
doctrine is naturslly regfarded with ikvour by a good many 
pecmle who have thus ^much in oommoR in Woi^worth, that 
iioDOd]f 00X08 for their |>oeti7. It would he to tear 

Owav the txttnspsreiit device by which this pslpahlV^^ recon- 
* 0 * 1 . ,tQ Ihtdy-.. ^ sttdoasly eonvine? Hnat his 

' VOMtt which ho is too good 

' lar iB|i0 %ond' 'not Care greatly to imdbt^ivo 

jUt which camiot^be, takra 

of ihttir* gotaerations. Con- 


Mk^'tiUs/li^ ... 

'fbiovotMH>ffiy toits-p*^ i '!■- 

Somatimee, how^vhr^bKeiMaitimjnt takes 
of quietty wrapj^ng hims^^^in theeonariotymkapfmdt^^ 
the unpopular Aut&»rtiilnis to nbusiug the woxW; . 

Ms fate, and holds '’Ihet either some stwiige <»*“*^-*"^**“ 
aceldoiits, or the jealousy of his brsthrsu, or, the 
of cntics, has prevent^ hini firom obUdring 
which is his due. He doee not hold' that 
lity IS a natural incident of genius, and therefore a 
secret complacency ; but that fame is distributed capHeiously .tt 
good and bad writers alike. His excetleuces would ^ 
bended by the world if only tho wdrld could once W got to mis 
at them ; but he is mocked by fortune, or ijosMibly ill treatai by hk 
publishers. This theory is a really mischievaus oiw. It* rictjisiktf 
thinking t hat publicity is the one thing needful, truw to obtmA' It 
by unworthy means. In some cases, though the expedient is lOO 
expensive tu Im) common, he tak(^ to advortisiug of theordinaiy 
kind. Moi*o frcnuenlly he tries to advertise himself indirarily Ify 
adopting some oddity of nuuiner and sentiment or advocating S(m 
absurd pnrudo.x, purely for tho sake of fording himself into HOticCi 
Men of really liuo abilities have fallen into sueb errors diten 
enough to make it worth while to inquire how far doe*, mere aoei« 
dont -that is, some cause independent of the real value of a b&ok-^ 
determine its acceptance with the public P 

We may begin by assuming one principle. Eveiy writer who ii 
at all entitled to be* a writer— every ouo^ that is, who hassometMus 
to say or a new mode of saying soinetUmg — has what wo mafy Ow 
a natural circle pf readers. There is, that is to say^ a c^tuii 
number of persons scattered up and down in the country who itoe 
pru|)arcd to receive his teaching, and arc attracted towanUhim byi 
spontaneous adinity. They are so many potential disciplcB wlu 
will appreciaio him if he is once fairly brought beforo them; 4 
writer, of course, has, as Pope said of Johnson, to be d^erri, Hii 
writings may circulate in such obsemre channels that they may no 
ceme to the notice of his spiritual congeners. Sometimes, a* ii 
the case of Bunyau, the circulation may of itself create a pre 
judice against him in tlie miuds of the official dispensers o 
praise. Critics of tho Addison and Pope school had a goo< 
deal of positive prejudice to surmount before they could see muel 
merit in the favourite of an ignorant set of Ilissentura. Or, again 
it is possible, and, in tho case of a very original writer, it is pro 
bahlo, that ho uuiy have to form the taste which he is to gratif) 
IJis stylo may repel at the first glance, as wua the case with man; 
rtisdem of iSartw though a more familiar acquaintonic 

wdth it may convert the disgust into enthusissui. The love of an, 
very novof form of expression must lie an acquired taste; .'im 
ptHipio oi'o slow to acquire a taste until they have been assured O] 
very good authority tiiat tho labour wiU be rewarded. Biici 
difficulties have undoubtedly retanled tho growth of many big] 
reputations. But they are diflicultius inherent in tho case. / 
man who chooses to adopt a new language, or to write for a non 
litoraiy class, has only himself to blame if bis admission to higl 
honours is slower than in the case of less ambitious writew 
llume complained bitterly of his want of recognition by hi 
coutempovariea ; but it was obviously unreasonable in a man wh 
wrote upon obscure nietaph} sical qu^tione, and took the side mos 
opposed to tho prevalent beliefs, to count upon speedy success. 1 
we would alter mmi’s habits or principles, wo must bavo tho re 
former's virtue, .the power of waiting patiently for the growth i 
the seed sown upon uncongenial ground. / 

Such obstacles to fame may bo regretted ; but it is unreasonall 
not to bo prepared for them. We may add, however, that tm 
ai-e less troublesome now than of old, and tlmt th^ are m 
aggravated by those accidental hindrances which would, foriu 
more legitimate ground for some annoyance. Very lew wi 9 !t*rB| i 
fact, of any moderate power have much difficulfy in xeaclnn 
their readers. The means of publication oi'O too.f|dL^Mid the cii 
culation of literary knowledge is too rapid. muck nm 

inclined to bo surprised at the speed with which any prohiisu 
author becomes known to the world. Two or three articles in 
magazine sutKce to make a name known to all readers interested i 
tho wriler's subjects. Almost every bo<}k of the slightest preter 
sions is certain to be reviewed in a dozen journals. The reviews, it i 
true, are often such as not to flatter the vanity of the author; an 
we need not deny that they are often careless or unjust. But tfa 
damnatoiy power of critics is gr^tly exaggerated. Jf a book i 
condemned on account of its opinions, tlic condemiintion acts as* 

a.luav4{a..mAitf- 4-.> 4 It A ..t\wt.to44.. 1 -P li.. K*......— .. ■>. 

irec 


advertisement to tho opposite party. If its purely literary qu 
ties are unjustly condemned, the caiticism Ims less of this itidi . 
utility; but even in such cases it is a fact that tho book whk 
suits a general taste very soon gains a circulation in defumc* c 
the most authoritative condemnation. Indeed the real niitfortus 
is of the opposite kind. The chance tliat a good book will 
with no recognition is far less than tbo cliance that A bad boo 
will be absurdly overpraised. The commendations of thoughUei 
(miles do incomparably more mischief than their attacker ^ 
worst ef all services to'a rising author is to iiatter hw vaaiiy an 
encourage him to relax his efforts. It might be iuyidUias to Hriii 
forward examph^s ; but our memory must be very short d(k 
not present us with many instances of men of high j^iaise wh 
have been corrupted by premature adulation, and liave^nq pn kg 
ing to repeat on early success when they should hat'* puilhtiD 
forward to more arduous attempts. ; ' 

Of aU coihplaiots, in short, the least seems ta 
complamttli*i;>*iuttU hasnotbeeniM^ " * “ ‘ 
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tact with h« natural circh‘ of The moaua of ^loblkity aro 

to tihuudiiut, the oi't of advertkiii^^ baa been broujrhL to aucll & 
pitch, tho veiy aaaaulia of oritica aro »« oftou ijidirectly us^^ful, and 
tW s'ilont or, na ^(rt may suy,the uuder^^iiiud, aprcadof reputathm 
rapid And certain, ihut a writer luiiy count with altuu^n com- 
plete cuniidencoon broujrht into conliu-t with all whonr#*coui- 

jKjteiit to Approciato liim. I'ho ono nail dan^rer i^ that a jrreat man 
jiiay be for a tlmo loat iu the tltroir^' of fiu*.:.uion:) roputations, or 
that the public liUtto may 1, > p‘-n ci tud by llj'^ Ji'erlilo:^^ adulation 
of third-rale writers. Tbo dau;ri.T if^ indeed a ritrioiia ono; 
but it do«fl not inijily itidlvulual iiijicHfiee ; anil no niaii of loal 
powor iioed prrudjci' tiio teniporMry of liiai priory by 

inlotior wi*ito:>. The fi;rain will !>**. aiKcvl froiii the rimlf ftoon 
anusii^h, when they are biou^dit imo mil conip»*liliim nnani^at 
tt)Ur.ibly iulellifrent coutaimers. 

^\'heu a mail baa om-o fouiid 111.4 audienn*, lus Ijm:^ litOo more 
CAui :0 for complaint, it in Ijmio tiial the Kind of repnUtiuu wliieh 
ia moat fluttering to the vanily ami inoid ]n'oiit»ibh‘ to -the pnrao 
comes at u Jaler period ; but it 1.4 a n-putniiun of umro tpu-htion- 
abb value. Every conhidembU' wriu v is in sonio s-ciu-ie a prophet. 
lit- has a doel;i-no to pn^ach nnd :j, sect I 0 foviu. Tlio p«h* 1, as in 
other cases, con.«ists in it.^ liiat uf gcMiiiuM bi'lifv<*r.-) anil per- 
SOU .4 who com niiilly uii[n‘ec.i(i!i' ]ii>- un‘inf'. Ihii jiltcr u tina* the 
Boot inaUcM Its Ibrlnnc, and llioii biJi^dn.-i to aiir.ud. more \Miildly 
eb'Oionl..^. Tlio mlnnr^'r-i »d any gi'ial man, a I'^IuiKspeitio or u 
tio'*:ho, contiieL of thiT-*- 'i'horo llie iniienuobt circle of 
thobo who read and apprtriale ; Ixjyoud thcf'C ie I ho more miiiie- 
rouii circle wliich rouila and only alihct-M to appreriaLa ; find, (iualiy, 
ilam is the \tTy uiulIi larger body which .alTiJCts to approciaic. 
without taking the livnible to rofai, A man of juarlt ia Murrt»undi'd 
by i^uch bodies cd' diaciplca during his lif* dime. When hib luuuo 
Eicmnes the object of u literary cult, the readera wlio an* ivallv 
ill syiupaliiy with him ])rop^gate Ihoir cicihI with all the em rgy 
of new proHclyles. “ Not appreiduto the groat SuiilJi or Jones ! 
You must bo devoid of llm philosopliinil spirit 'or the a^Lhetie 
lUculLy.'’ .People uvo fur the most, part cviwurdly bi'vund dewrip- 
lion iu iiiattor.s of ta^to, and a devoted Emd of literary janissfirieB 
soon eprood.s the new doctrine bicli, us it u-similatcrt heterogeueourt 
cloiiientfl, speedily degoner.ilcs into u Miper^tition. Vp to this 
period the iiuine of the aathor haa boon made popular by h\Hb(.»nlia ; 
after it the books nre mude popular by lh»* name, I'raido turns 
into tluUery' ami liimo into iiotoriely ; and another iU»n.t).ition is 
given of tin- truth of the famous uiuxim that nothing .ils lik«* 
success. It would bi' lory plca.sani, wo Jiave .souiutimei? faucied in 
:ey uical' mood, to a celebrated autlior, bceauso we <*ouhl tlieii 
md u nuirlict Ibr so much un.4<ileibh* tr.i.-^h. W ncmiid ainui f. lind 
xi\ our heai'i.s to wish tor the pivniimmip ullh a view to pnbii.4i- 
iog a iiO\ol. 

Jt is natural, nay, it is nliuost iaovi table, tliat a man wboii wenh 
enough, as every bu<ly is, to cure for fame at all, should l>o auvious 
to f'ivin Burii a pii.sition. In fact, it is the proof tliat ho has iviilly 
made un impri'.vJon upon tlie world. Ll means that iii.s writings 
hu\e iH'Come a true .spiritnnl Inrce, nnd iherelbro, j.s is iiievit ibie, 
arc .--tirring up a gi/od »loai <d' luud l>‘.4id»:s .sotiiug up nimo ile.dr- 
ftble ciirreulH of opinion. A mati c.iimot .set his mark upon au ego 
without piodiu.-ing much ipn-stionahic .ahii.aion fi.s well n.^ much 
grouudlcbd abii.'ie. Eiil a wise man should sciiooi hitn.^iMf to be 
08 little anxious :jm po.ssible for t he.se ii*. < p.irahliJ ineident.s of »J1 
good w’ork. I' or it is such uuxie.ty whicli protiuces a i-purious 
iiuitaluiQ of Ihu genuine priM-eSi. A popularily wdiich ovt;r- 
llow:?. the bminti.i of geimino apjuveiiaion may ho attuiued in 
juoru ways than oru*. It juiiy or, as we iiave said, the rmiilt 
of the zeal of geniiim^ disrlplos iuiiiitjn.sing their belief upon 
dtleis. Ihit it may aUo be the ve. uit ol jianderiug to the 
U^t»;.4 of the tluy. 'J’ln^ pre,at nmii i.4 admired by 
who do not iu)dev.stuiid him, bis prainc.^ lane 

those w'ho do. The charUUan is read by thouxuala 
vrtib do-lipt XiCLilly cure for him, becan. e he is the fashiou, 't'he* 

^ if^flfr**** iondt-ucy of huiij.-iii boiugs loaiU the.m to worsliip ul the 
•bniSof fals«j dcitio.^ as wcU as at tho more sacred tf.-mpios. To 
flatter the taste for lilcrnry tlusol, to indulge in lHjmh.a.-it <fr tall 
talk or Bonliiiieutali.stu, uuvl to ^uc^eed in thus winniug u w ide 
iDpubitiou, rcrj^uircs voiy gre.at ilexlciity, wliieh U e.asi]y takou for 
more serious talent. Tho tran.^iuny nature of many greiit ropula- 
tious, the vast, success w'hich has been liillowed by uttor oblivion, 
uhows undeniably that tbe feat has beeiuiAZcumpliBhed. * And, us a 
Tuie, it has boon duo (0 t-bo ])rostitnliun of retd gimius. A true 
towJior of niou has abjindoned bis functiou and coude.w:c;idcd to 
discount his success iu cousidcnitiou of immediate popularity. 
That is ps*cci^ivly tlie danger which underlii's Iho ordinary coui- 
plaiiits against tho injiistico of readcr.4 and tho unpopularity of 
groat authors. Tho true mcauiug of such lauu^ntatioua is too often 
Ihfit the cnmplaitier is prepared to sur(!eed by foul means as he 
eaimut sncceed by fair. The best outidote is the rocogiiiiiun of tbe 
fact that a man of trite literary force is at the present day in little 
danger of l)eing kept in olMCurity by occidental causes ; and that, 
CO lor ns his fame is retarded by intrinsic causes, that is, by the 
imperfect culture of bis audience, he has no right to complain of a 
dimeaUy upon which overv man must reckon who dares to be-* 
oviginal. A. man may be tolerably certain of finding full upprecia^ 
-tinn of idl hU gtmuine merits ; ho has a good chonco or nins a 
gmt risk of finding ehuni admirers of his merits aud llatlerors of 
Bis fanhs ; if he has any cause for complaint, it is for comploiuing 
cf the temptation, not of tho iuadequ.ate a^iprociation. 
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POCKET-MOlJlEr. 

rpiIE man who defined happinoss as having a nominal income 
jL of five thousand a year and a real ono of ten ” merely meant 
that he liliod to have plenty of pocket-money. Ho had made the 
discovery that it is not in the spending of an income, howove* 
handsome, that real enjoyment is to bo found, but in tho poaseasion 
of a Ito-go pcrcentsigo ov»‘r and above the fixed scale of yearly ex- 
pem^sk. A shopkerper w ith a steadily increasing trade may have 
more uHo of hi.s uiuiiiw thtin some of his custoiuors who aro twenty 
tiiuo.H 08 lii-li. Our poor scorn to imagino Ih-at all lords go about 
with their purses full of brink-notes of large umouut, with which 
ihty cuuUl light their rigors if it so phuiSscd l hem, without sutfering 
even temporary in(*ojj\ cTuciice. 'fhey would not give credence to such 
a lact as that soiiio time ago, when 0110 of our most wealthy young 
iiobicim ii ciiiue t)f ago alier a long minority, he felt almost like a 
younger son. Tho \ttst uccumulaLiona of the estate had been 
Ul vested to the last penny iu improvejneiits, which, although they 
ewiiiually abided cuormoWy to his rent-roll, left him for the time 
being pracLically without jiockel-nionoy. lie cuuld of course 
h(aTu\v to miy amoimt, but the mere notion of such a thing was 
loo ridiculouri. In some way or other llic greater number of our 
unsiofi-ucy allow themselves to be so burdom^d with periuiinent 
that thi'y ttro not able, even if tiiey were willing, to do 
ii»egn‘«*L public services which might well be eA'jx'ctoil from them. 
Tliu.^o of our middle cIusshs, too, who have lixe<l incomes very 
uii-cly s<) apportion thciii a.s to leavo a sutiicient margin for tho 
extras which make all tho dillbroiice between being able to 
enjoy Jill), and .“ponding it in Iho o-udleas drudgoiy of trying to 
make ends liioot. 

AVoiuon, us a rule, siifter a good deal from want of pocket- 
money. Young men send in their bills to their fathers, and have 
geiu^rally a sum wJiolly iudopeudent of necesMiiry oxp0n.*^e« to spend 
iia they plmse, whilst thoir sisters haVe usually only an ailowaneo 
for dress. In ordinary fuses, and particularly where there are 
many girls of ono Ihinily, this allowance is not oue calculated to 
show any margin when iho milliner's bill is paid. Mias Y^onge 
lately spoke with regret of tho ignorant young women who dabble 
iu literal me merely tor the chauco of earning a ibw^ pounds. She 
perhaps for 11 Jiiomcnl lui*got of how much iiiiporla-nco even a few 
hbillinga may bo to a poi’fton wdio finiLcJ it almost impossible to 
in.ilai her ini’inm^ cover her ineviUiblo expenses. Girls aro often 
bah)eclc<l tu painful hnmiliotions when staying at friends’ houses 
iiii-Mviv ou aeconur* of ihi.s d»^iirth of poeket-money. They aro 
pc»liap.s forced li» allow geiitleuioii with wlmm tliey aro only 
^hc]^liy ac<iu!iialt‘d to pay lor cabs or for an admi.4sionlotipictur«- 
giulcry tn* a il«JUc*'“blio\v. 'I'liey eullcr agunie.s from not being ablo 
to give tips to w'lViinU. lint, worst (»t all, they lose that nice 
icn.'^hivuiiLs.s in iiumcv matters which ought to be most carefully 
mirturoi.1, mid which of lain soems lo^havo gone out of fashion. It 
is enud uiut wicked of parents to permit their children to bo placed 
ill circiLuj'shiiicos whore they ivre tempted to put themselvoK under 
obUgaiions to peoplu from whom ihoy have no right to receive 
them. A girJ, mit of ignomnee and impocuujo.sity, may sometimos 
lind beivcli placed in an e([uivooal posiliou from which she does 
not foci ublu tu g'ct froii ; and cruel eLubmTut'sment may be caused 
Wi:ausc she. luid not a few bhillings hi her purse when she wanted 
them. As u rule, n inurried woman iu the middle classes is nut 
mpeh better oiT Hum her unmarried sister in the matter of 
pocket-moin.-y, if .^he has not brought her husband any tbrtuno, 
nud if hhe is uuliajipily biirden««d with a conscience. tShe finds 
hor.self iu po.4ct'.>.'tiuii of hous'j-moooy aud dn-ss-moiiey, and, being 
pruk.biy iuexperieiiced m mausgtmicnt, she finds it hard enough ' 
to keep wiiliiu her ullowiiucc. Mho uevtiT foi-Js us if she could c^l 
a few puuuds In-r own, and is thus deprived of many small 
jiieaaiavs, ami evou nmv.suries, which her hatband would never 
die.iin of reliK^hjg to himself, 'fjiie is oue of the reasons why ladies' 
cluh.s aro not at present likely to become very numerous. Clubs 
pre.vupposo u cei'laiu amount of pockol-money which a woman baa 
nut lijiliorlo boon supposed tu rei^uh'e. A man would feel that lile 
wa.4 not vv\;rlh having if lie had to account for every cab, cigar, or 
bivjiidy uud soda ; but a lady who i.H obliged to balance facer weekly 
b«H)ks would El VO to ci^roiiicle tlm small beer she gave to a friend 
at luuch, and aJl her afeenjuon cups of lea. Bho might, however, 
take refuge iu tho oonveuicut item of sundries,” which liU on im- 
poriiiat place iu luost feiualu account-books. Being obliged to do 
without pocket-money, and to empty the hitherto fairly Hhuodant 
half-crowns into the lamily purse, is the real trial of a young man's 
life when he marries on tho same income which he has hitherto spent 
I uu himself. lie must reiunin very much iu love with wife and home 
I if ho do(» not sometimes regret the juiglo of the sovereigns in Ids 
piickot whitdi were not mortgaged to house-rent or servants' wages. 
It will be well if he always remembers that he cannot both have 
Jus cake and c-at it. This is the impoasthility aimed at by many of 
our lU'tisniis. They encumber themselves with a wife and ooniit- 
less chiidrun, and then feel aggrieved if they cannot have as muck 
money to spend on beta*, tobacco, sad music-halls as th^ singfe 
comrades. 

It is proyixkiug to get 1)ehind the scenes in a household 
where the iucume is ampl} fm^cieut if it vras only sensibly 
apportioned, but where every one is madeoiiseni^ by tbaccnslU^ 
screw that has to be kept on ineidonlal expense* The sevysiits# 
the garden, tho stable, swallow up everything^ iWe is aomtfg^ 
left. One of tbe gills has a itoe it is 

anoriior draws cleverly, bat has paM|h^ LtuoM 

would cost too niucb^ ns Liugr truiHpfw SHi^W ^heotigli Imv 
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testk, and Mauda doing ahetehoa <mt of dmwiagi Berhapa 
anotkfiy of the Aunily bocomm hopekMiy iU from want of proper 
medical advlco. Booka, pictono» timvoUuig oxpemMMh and all ^ 
little ateeieraa wliioh add iiavoar to life, am done vitbout. No 
one is able to mdiitge any little barnileea fancy or generoua im* 
nulee. The mothor’a life ia ejpent ia trying to ma^ every pound 
do the vork of two, and her huebaad’a in j^mnbling at tlk im- 
possibilHy of keeping a balance at hia banker's. It never seems 
to occur to thorn thati by siibalituting a neat jwlourmaid for th^ 
pufiy butto, and by being contented with fruits and dowers in 
thoir aeason, they might get rid of most of their anxieties and 
make their children much happier. A hundred a year reserved 
for household pocket-money can confer a wonderful amount of 
tdeasuro. It will buy a new piano, give three peopJo a nice 
mtic tour, or preset a stained ghes window to the piu'ish church, 
as their tastes may incline. It is dull work drawing cheques for 
the wages of servants who are only nlaguos and for the food 
which tliey spoil in the C(.»okixig. where much is there are 
mauy to consume it, and what hath tlio owner but the sight of 
it with hia eyes P *’ The hreuch understand this het'tcr than wo 
do, and reserve a large poriiou of their income for thoir aiuiise- 
ments, whether these consist in diinkiug enu aucr^Hf (mating bon- 
bons, or going to the theatre. Wo often spoil our pleasures by 
not providing for them, tind so luming thoni into extravagances. 
But this womd not Iw the case if wo laid aside money lor the 
purpose of gratifying a legiiunalo taste, be it for lilies or 
jLohenffrin, Any one without a tuste does not deserve to have 
pocket-money, lie does not kraiw its use. We mean the word 
in its widest sense, of course, by which it can he made to indude 
hobbies, whether they take the dircciion of rtigged schools or 
etchings. Children can scarcoly bo given an allowiinco too early, 
but it should not all be ibr pocket-inonc}*. Tliey ought in bo 
r^uired to provide certain things out of it/ This teaches them to 
distinguish laitween income and pocket-motiey. Many people, iin- 
lortunately, never learn tlio ditlbi'enee during a long life. Parents 
are very apt to forget that thehr boys roquire to be taught about 
the management of money as well ns how to do fractions. They 
avoid speaking on tho subject before them, which is generally a 
peat mistake, \oung men are oiien extravagant, entirely from 
Ignorance of the value of inon^y. They get into debt before they 
are aware of it, and have not moral courage to take means to 
exuicate themselves. They treat tho allowance which their fatlier 
intends U» cover all exjienReajAiitii’ely as pwltet-money, with painful 
lesults to all parlies concerned. 


The enthiisinatic afioction dif»played towards pattern old bachelors 
and fairy godmothers of tho ap^rnDved type is muinly, wo fear, 
owing to the command of pocket-money which they take canv to 
have. But without it tboy could not till their places to Uidr own 
or any ome else's satiafaction. Tho happiness that tlioy are able to 
give keeps them young, and planning surprise gifts tills up many a 
mnely nour. Wbnt glorions visits to the })antoniiiiie and the 
circus, the Oiystal Palace or tho seaside, the youngsters extiact 
from their magic purses t What Ohristmas-lroes and rocking- 
horses, kites and canary birds I It is they wluj supply crisp Imnk- 
notes instead of ormulu caiul lest Leks for wedding presents, it is they 
who help iu outfits and huy Inng-desirod 'watches. They have no 
ehiljten to tempt them to live in a style which they cannot aliord. 
They keep themselves uneacuinbercd with useleKS and unsatis- 
factory expenses. Many a young couple Isigiunuig life have it iu 
their power to halve their anxieties iind double their clumce of 
being coniibrtable by so pruporing their budget tliat mere overyday 
so-cSyiod necessaries shall not swallow up the whole of their means. 
But they will have thij additiimai servant, or the diamond iieclclace, 
or the pair of horses, or the house in a fashionable street, which 
leaves them without the much mure valuable item of pocket- 
money. 


THE VIRTUE OE REBENTMENT. 

O tJR readera may possibly bo aware that a eborp controversy 
has been going on in the pages of tho ConUw^niry Heciew 
between Mr. SpeJding and JDi*. Abbott about tho chai’acler of 
Bacon. Into that dispute wo do nut pvopoHO to enter here. But 
at the close of his artielo in the curwmt number of tho 
tenrnorary, I)r. Ablx)tt propounds a theoiy, for which he cites 
hlgn au&ority, suillciently sUrtling to havo an iotoiYst of its 
own, quito ap^ from any connexion it may bo supposed to have 
with the oiroumstauees or chanictor of Ikicou. **Mr. Spedding,'’ 
be obeenrea— the italics are our own—** cannot refinin from a sneer, 
beCBOse * in Dr. Abbott's list of the Christian wrtucs “ resentment ” 
holds a mmineut place.’ " Upon this Dr. Abbott observes Is 
it poSBible that a man of Mr. Spedding's education and acquire- 
menta eem be ignorant that the author of the Amiityy of JRcliyiQn 
long ago aet his staxnp upon ifdt virtm in his well-known discourse 
on'BtOMntment P’’ And them, in order to show that Mr. SpedcUng 
had no excuse, as a Oambridge man, for being ignorant of this 
great ethical principle of Bi$hop Butler's, bo proceeds to cite the 
contouatoiy '^dictum of I)r. vlfhow^, borrowed from Butler,” 
''that resentment is a moral sentiment givon for the xe- 
msriott of injustice.” Now wo do* not know exactly wlmt Mr. 
opeddittgb^ obnteiitlpn waaij and it is poadble that he may bavo 
tl^oxed or denfatf the inifiiprtaiit ethicfid truth laid dow^n by these 
Mat autbrnMel.^ Be t jrtjiid .it may, however, Butler cci’tuinly 
dbss^ Ohristion virtue,” lufr does 


Dr. Wbewoll in the passage here cited. But, M has 

(diown that it is ** possible for a man of oducation had imqoire*- 
meats,” who claims some fiuiiiliaritjr 'with Bntlm^S 
^tirely to inisapprcbcnd his meaning. It may- be wortikvshm V’ 
remma our readm what Butler really does my imtheSttbjjmthK' w 
*' weil-kTu)wn discoui*8e ” which has been so stren^ly tsevestiddx 
although to Oxtiord inon at least the cxpUuation wul appear 
liuDus. Bishop Butler, then, begins Iw dividing resentment inta 
hasty and sudden anger and that deliberate anger to whleh tka, . 
word more strictly applies. The former he describes as 
** xueic instinct,” not based on a sense of injtuy, but on feihrfri 
harm, and iiuplonted iu our nature for porposes of selMetSimce. 
But deliberate linger, or icscntineut properly so callad^ iS ' 
rouficd by a scuso of wrong or injustice, whether towaids 
ourselves or others, and thus "seems in ub plainly commoted 
with a sense of virtue und vice, of moral good and evib” 
This is a very dii^it'nt thing from saying that it ia in itself a 
virtue or vice, and Butlor does nut admit it is cither the cjna 
or tho other. On the contrury, he calls it " a yMUtion natural to 
inanUiud/' having for its object moral evil, in the sharo of 
injury, which i» resentful as such, but of course in a varyingf degree 
in proportion io our greater regard for those who are injured, 
whether ourselves or those dear to us. While iherq|bxe the true 
eud of sudden anger is seif-defenco, the tme end of tteentimmi is 
the admiuislraiiuu of justice uguLnst ollendcrs. It is ** one of iho 
instruments of death which the Author of our nature hath pro- 
vuled *’ against cruelty, injublice, and wTOsig, which our naUir.d 
feeliuga of coiiipassion might oilierwdso xuako it diHicult for ns to 
punii^li as they dcservo and as the inUnests of soeioty require. But 
so far from cousideving it to be in itself a virlao, Butler dwellit in 
detail on " the chief instances of abuse of il,” though be adds — 
wliHt is Ins iioarcst approach to Dr. Abbott’s statement, but what 
will bo at once seen to bo a totally ditlcrcnt one— that, " as im- 
pkiuted in our nature by God. tho. noBsion ia not only inno- 
cent, but a generous movement pr mind.'* We might indeed fairiy 
compare it io tho physical appetites of hunger and thirst which 
may easily bo abused by indulgence in druukauDCSS or gluttony, vJk 
our natural souse of resentment may be indulged till it beconiv’^a a 
inoix) unreasoning and vindictivo hatred, but which ore impLaiitod , 
in us to f^ocure our taking the food nquisito for preservation of 
health and Ufo, and are rightly gratitiod when wo do so, Thart^ is 
of course just this didbreiice between the two cases, that no moral 
character iittnclios to our bodily appclilcs, whereas tho " paseion ” 
or feeling of rc&otilmoiil against wrung has a moral element; hut 
neither apuetiies nor passions are in thoniHClves virtues, though 
both juay become, so to spoalr, the raw material of virtuous oi 
vicious action. Itesentment is, ua Dr. Whcwdl quite correctly 
iulerprots Butler's doctrine, **a mot'ftl Betiiiment given for tho I’o- 
prcesion of injustice,’^ and when it is exercised for that end the 
exorciso is a yiriuous one ; when it is iudulgt^d for Uie gratiilcatluu 
of personal mulico and reveugo, the indulgence is vicious. It Is at 
bt^t, aa Butler remarks, a piiiiiM reme<ly, and ought never to be 
mode use of but in order to procuro some greafr^r good ; for oth<^r- 
wise it directly conlmdicts its own end, and, being desqpi^^frir tlio 
prevention or remedy of misery, is made to produce it. 

From what has been said it will be pretty clear that Dr. Abbott 
19 not, as ho imagines, ** following Bishop Butler and Dr. 
iu giving Tesontmeni a conspicuous place ia tho list of Ohiiad^ 

I virtuos,” or indeed giving it luiy place there at all, though ha may 
possibly not bavo meant to go beyond tho teaching of tboee great 
writers. But, if so, his lan>:'uago is, to say the least, infrlicnoosi. 
The nc^tiou of revengo, which is resentmont in action, beiag a 
virtue has, no doubt, prevailod widely, though not, so far as we 
are aware, among Ohris-tious. 'Jlioro is the old maxim to wMciV 
I Butler himself refora in order to put it aside, " Thou shalt 
thy neighbour and halo thine enemy.” And tho gndifreattdi&|d9 
this haired was very commonly looked upon as not 
but inerituriouB, in heathen Byatema of ethica. Thus mbtigHK 
makes OsirLs a.sk, " What i» the moat beautiful thiiu wpon , 

imd the reply is, " To avenge a parent's wrongs.'^ BovesigqEfiSi 
always held a high place among the virtues of savage life. And the 
idea, as far as it survived and was seriously delbudod among Givilir.e<h 
tuitions, bad its root iu tho p;5ychological fact to which ButW 
draws attention. A modern writer bos observed that, " before 
an edcotivo administration of ju.«tico was organized, private veu- « 
reiuico was tho sole prcs^umitive u^iiinst crime, and political 
u5sassination against usurpation.” This did not indeed r(*ndcr 
rcvoiigo or iibsassinatiou virtuous, but it threw a halo of seeming 
goodness over what had bocomo nocussary evils ; and hence the 
most cultivated nation of antiquity could elevate two pulilicol 
tvdsab'sius, who, according to the popular legend, had acted from 
purely personnl and vindictive motives, into the objects of its 
most cntbiwiaslic luin>-wui*ship. The feeling of revenge, in the 
! words of the writer already quoted, ** was i'ov centuries the one , 
bulwiu'k against social anarchy, and is even now one of the okief 
resimints to crime.” Mr. Fitzjames Stephen even goes so for us 
to say tliut one of tho two groat benefits of the crimioal law is 
that "it regulates, sanctions, and provides a legituniite satis- 
faction for the ps^rioQ of revt^nge,” Ui -which, ho odds, V* " staiuls 
iu much the Homo relation ns LUurrhige to tho sexunl appetite.” 
And this is to imjdy, what wo observed just now, that the pt^sion 
of reaontmeut is, like hunger or thirst, a thiug inditfeient in 
but having a legitimate os well m an illqgititiiaie scope its 
exorcise. On Butler's principle all tlireo were alike impiaated in 
hiuiian naturo by the Creator Ibr a good end, and caunot in them- 
solves bo hvil ; but all aUks " may indulged in such ways and 
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produce vitnul rather ihnii fcuigar aa soon as it was j)iit iiiio opom- 
tiun at all, it uiight he plausibly argued tiial au utlKUHlic or 
dualiatic explauatiou of tlie I'acts of exiieriem**,* is liio most uaiural 
one. Ami nceordiiigly Uutler tliouglil it import out to lueoi 
the objection lUiit “man had implauted iu Idni u princdplo 
'which iip^M'ara tlie direct contrary to benevolence,’* by show- 
ing that tho nriiieiple impugned is quite coiiJsisUMit with 
henoYolonce, and has, under thn ciroiimsl.iiiced of tho present 
world, an obvious and legitimato use. To knuclv down a scoundrel 
who i» trying lt» pick your poeJset, tir wlio has iusuited your 
mother, way K' one example id* siioh use of it ; a judge who pro- 
nounces fcenterico of death against ii convicted iiiur<ierer gives 
foriual expression to another, iSueh aids — and exiimp.lea of tho 
hind might be indolinitijly jmiltiplital— aii* iu various degrees justi- 
Jiublo, or right, or coinmondabhi *, iu some cii'^os they may fairly bo 
designated Airtuoua. And they are ultimah ly traceable to this 
..n^u’i.wn /if i-iiu..!!! lint to call rcsciUmont itself a 


uusignau'u .vnu nicy nni uiuuiao ly i.Luce:iiJui 

inherent parsion of resmitmciit. Hut to iv.iil rcscnlmont it 
OhiiBlian \irtuc, «ud i*vi ii a conspicuous Christian virtue, is to 
confound thcj um^m ■with tlie end, iuul tho natural capacity with 

.1 _ 1 1 diiUberate use of it. If Mr. Speddiug, ns a 

»pen tertho immisuvo of his critic for his ignor- 


the voluntary and dtiUberale use of it. If Mr. Speddiug, ns a Service wil 
Cambridge man, is open tertho ee.nsuve of his critic for his ignor- proyenientfi 
anc-ft of liuticr, he might perliapa retort by advising Dr. Abbott to (J^iyices ../.j 
cultivate a Is-tter acquaintance Avilh Arialutlr, who woul(J “*** wi. — jju 

V.iv.1 Aiatin/O Uiilwiiitii n liiisiuirtii tin /'imiNW **0.1 ** '* htll>lt, UUd I Tlul llguiu COlllG illli) fu'iJlion 


cultivate a Is-tter acquaintance Avilh Arialutlr, who AvouliJ 
him tho distinction b»dAv«‘e.n a passion, an energy., vydjj and 

would CTlaiuly Dot uUow viilue »<. bft.l.il, i«,;£ i*-’!'' ?'«; 

Koi-y. Sehokus will veincmWr ttrttl..r-, „w..o 


as, or sotnowhat bettor than, those for 
haphazard and cousinly nomination of a aozon viuany 
num sitting in Leaden hall {Street, lint a main justification 
tho cumpeiitivo system is tho favourable verdict of men who i._ 
now ruling India, and who an* satisfied with their subordinatoa. ^ ^ a 
may add that intrinsic tesUinony to the better side of competition 
is Ibuiul in tho WTitings of the competiliouers thciusolvcs. It is 
iidmitttjd that in some civilians there is a want of nmnuer, polish, 
and lactj that the desirable connexion among members of a 
body exiled from their friends in this country^ and isolated from 
each other in India, is not quite what it ought to be; and hero 
and thero we come on a young gentleman who evidently ttoes not 
quite w‘o tliat a really noble ca/mt da vorpH deserves to be welcomed, 
and not suiA^rod at, even Avith its risks and its cxccssoa. ^ Hut tho 
tone in which some of tho younger or middle-aged civilians have 
diacusbed the questions of their early lminin;j, their college or 
school life, their Imlian experiences, their responsibilities and ho|^s, 
is excellent. Any plan which turns out men who can deal with 
State questions tVom the point of view talcen, and with the ele- 
vation of thought and language evinced, in several of the letters, 
which do not ijrr on Die side ot brevity, carries on tho face of it its 
own vindication. iSLoroovor, the expurioncod men who oro tho firet 
to detect llaws and blomisbos, and Avho draw attoulion to evils 
against which Lord Macaulay and his colleagues wero vainly 
thought to have provided, have roally no other system or theory 
to recommend. Wo may assiimo, then, that, in tho present state 
of public fooling and opinion, candidates for the Indian (livil 
Service will continue to preaent themselves at Camion Rfiw. Im- 
pruvemonts can be intiiHlucod. bailings will be renii^jigd,^ 

n I tl.„ wisdom „!• iLL mui oxiiminer.: ’ 


gory, ocrioiaxb wui reinuu 
is much the same as Hish^ ' 


. 11 ! BLUE BOOK ON tBE INDIAN Oiril. si-unOE 

"A 

Itosohrtion in tlio Hi.iiso of HomniDii. Th ? <i«biUu on ii 

vwitiktod with a view l« cmit.Ml apliJn T'h 'T‘ "‘i 
of spocches, and instead of liiifhts of oniti.rv^^^l' 
unuutea. It i» imo (hat m, Imlkn Uir P. '''''' 

IK.ndeK.ue, and w« mies t)ie inpid.'nt s ol' 

opiifraui from the I’riiiie aiiuistpr a lii.mlifin,,. ^ 

to ibu Knipiro from Mr, ].ow e ih») huy?! ^ «f ruin ‘ 

(Jladalono endeavoum I, exph !. o it M ‘‘‘'‘’T ''>; Mr. 

•ucan hy end. expreesion^vo d,td a 

jjut the publication to which we now relhr ^ ‘"‘i 

Ityot, and dcaU out fuU uiiwure to a ver» «r, *'‘^'“^ 1 "''’^'’“'''*"'* 

intorostiug subject, des 4 »rvi«o iIio **^”^i-Lngli«Ji and 

mod^delnconie i„d " J;;" "i 'vith 

nblo Aiyuii or Semitic imuica- no iini.dej n. ?. ?^.”","’'i’"’nomice- 

ftnil law terms; jm storioa about ^iinL-I v 

portuiiate credilnra or bullied bv dcMini'y ^*''‘"‘“*‘■‘‘1 by iui- 

in ehort, has all tho aiiimaiL „f l‘'*siden(,.. The btiok, 

BpBCuIativo (jucstion, followed wLmetMm/'’ ‘"r Hoiwjoun 

in 1*9 ifhap, of a Hill whieh hli pass^U ;tl 'ird ril l!n 

tic». with the Civil SmU l^«ivomi- 

India, and with the Oovernora of tho pZITn ‘ u’ of 

diaoussion w.« tho moile of “> ^‘'“"ulijootof 

the Indian Civil sS I^^v oL? for 

on ouch an important topic has bUn dulv'hwl^d 
councillors have minuted ; old civilians hU inZi' 
men who have ju«t eoiorgod from ibw ^tco, ami young 

isolated shitions, have coutiibiiidH work ut 

ps of ntombeWr Tho 

been die. Them am imJrtani • ".'-’“““'‘'•■‘ter have not 

»» Derm LiddeU Zl X jllr 

to ^OW as concisely as possible the ofth^th"'^ proceed 
aiid twenty pngea of close mint ^ hundred 
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nimor and subordiuato pohitV u,,.‘ „ ^ * ““iWeatjoiis on 

o^'htit to be rBtalD«drwimt ,tuTkZ’?r-.“T^"''’ 
the candidate ? After lie Laa nii/.A j limit of the ago of 
how, and under what conditions' s^irifii*** '‘I!P5’“‘“';nt, where, 
ln*M service be carried out p ' ^r “>0 

setoion, or’noZnirion^Vher^Fs uot'vwv mu d“» 

■writers are keenly alive to its cxtmviumnPiM Sovoral 

are, however, screed that thev do dofocta. All parties 

aystom. Thi Uiriiest “> “y >thet 

Wh099 reputation rests’ on 4e e^’iencv*of*thZi!'Z*!Ii- *“***‘"''‘*«*i « 


or courjlemctcd by 

rnj’®"'” ' nisjiion. nominations >vil| 

limit of age. Men of i h.s I ^ dh that which has nurod ou the 
mont am here divided into ftnd the calmest jadg- 
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atmosphere and Xff'at 2 
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iKeZnd'iZ u^t fnlnc.7he“liX' ‘S ^ 

ful camiidale in Lugiand till he *^/-*^*^*^ ^ »ucck>s«H- 

>v. Muir, and somo othcro iu hiirh nnai*; . ^ . lemplc Sir 
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*^nally divided, inoro boiiiK rf 

•ho nso. Wo have no siIim to . f loworinff 

and weighty arguments ly whicb^2 

oopported; but Lord SaiisteZ fn oZsKo 

concurrence with 8ir H. Msimi •“ 

WdJy decided on reducimr iha r DouuciJ has 

are two or three .Zamouft co “8® <» “““teen. 'Acre 

c;mclusionthatlheZZ“2 of^lZ^^ ^ “> “«« 

P.ugl ibh point of view. It is /•odc.!h^i ”* ^ “Die 

«• preparing for such an Rvai.i'*'^ ^“ds that the strain 
whole prospects for life are ®” which a. man’s 

The smmor It can bo got Zr 2 Gr’ “ i*”*^*®*®!** ®®'’*'** 

teen because ho has beaton iXb i i*^ i ^ “““ «M«cted at nine- 
or half-a-dosc„ e“bj^"fc:^iSf®4®"'»P«titorsiafo^^ fiv^ 
possesses that sort of at^tvannlZ "i “’“J??.® I®®®^ 1«» 

» pap.‘r trial can gau;^, *‘®*,'*^ which such 

■ • ion. 


. • * A I 

to turn to another prolbssion f** »«U time 

•s not likely to go to the (liii» ® ?*““ **1®®“** at twenty-two 

hardly Btt,if„r%eUnrch ~ *®“ f®»theanK 

I>«>portion of comjHitiC will Wre P"® D*® The 

be lowo^, with the extonsion ofZZ' *^o “tandard is likely to 
or practical consideration Manv of us to the luuan 

dwell feelingly ai,d pointediv ™ fi 80“omDon of civiliana 

grindstone and go to sSool a^te ^ P“* **“ ®®“ <» the 

... at a lonel^tation. MdZreSiif*:!?-??* ^ .* 



fully, -r, twenty. -»«»- 

life ttdda to the diflenchaii* ©very year of . 

*{**** %“ohl* occupations ^conie twenty-four 

shotild bo inclined even i„ ’J?®®??.!®”'®?* u*«*Mli«»hk We 

<«y that,when« «a to 

once shown that he ^ ®^ «nghtesn W idneteen has . 

or oral test, the sooner he 
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which limits ciuididutes for such severo and open scholarships 
as the llalliol, for instance, and others *, and, cuiiouslv eiiou^, it 
is practicalh the age at which the nlajority of Haileybury men 
would hato been leaving t^eir old oollogu or have been in thn fourth 
and last term of residence. It will scarcely be denied that, if the 
Oou"t of Directors did nominate incompetent friends or relatives, 
they did, in tWs way, occasionally catch statesmen unawares. 

Wo now oomo to tbo third question. The candidate liaying 
given evidence of solid acquirements in three or four subjects 
studied in schools or private eslabliBbuients, at what place or 
places will ho bo most likely to complete his course with advan- 
tage ? It is quite clear that special tmiiung in Oriental lan- 
guages, laws, codes of procedure, nnd political and social .H^'^toiiis, 
must ht^giii somewhere, la former times opportunities lor study itig 
these subjects wore aUbriUMl at IJoiloyhury and at the capitals of 
the three rreeidcncics. Since 1864 passed camlidales have been 
allowed to resitlo at their o>vu homes, at tho Universities, or in 
London. Tho result is that a considerable number of them reside in 
town, at any rule for many months in the year. It is objctclod to 
this that men grow up ignorant of uuciroilior, with no bond of. 
union, with none of the friendships which soften rivalries and 
eleviite character. No one knows anything ubont their lives and 
habits. They may be ns dissolute as iVcncli bltulents in the 
Quiirlier Latin, or as pure and eliaslo as iSir Isiu\c Newton. They 
ought to bo brought together in soino institution whore there 
is some seinhlancc of rli.scipline and control. And here, pareutbetl- 
Cttlly, step ill tho oppouoiils of swoopi ng and re\oliilioiiary changes, 
and* .say, with soujo rel(*vnnry, tJiat all tliis might huvo lioeu 
avoided if liaileybury had been retained after 1854. But 
IJaileyhiiry cannot now be resnscitfited, 011 tho ground of ex- 
pense and other objections, and tlioro are obvious reasons against 
tho preference of any ouoe Univensity, or uiiy tme colle^^e iit 
an)' University, for the residence of pas.-ed caiwlidates. Fortu- 
nately, an incident to tho method of selection and training 
enables tiio Government to intorpofce und lay down certain condi- 
tions which, without being one-sided or too stringent, seem calcu- 
lated to secure tho d('.sired end. It has lately boon usual to 
make a certain allownnoo. to passed couipetitionei’a tt» enable them 
to get through their two years of prolmtion. This burden ou the 
Indian tinanc(*8 is defended on the ground that, Intd passed candi- 
dates proceeded to liitUa at once, they would have, drawn imuithly 
salaries for a )ear or more of inlructuousi'osidence oitherattliolVesi- 
dencicsor at some station. It ia also argued that tlio »;2iatc hn.sa full 
right to spend some of its reve.nue in perfecting its own servants in 
llie duties which it will exac t at their natuU. Joseph llume might 
possibly have urged that the nominees of IHrectevs used to pay 
3CX)/, a year out of their own poekeLs for their education at Ilaiu'y- 
bur)', provide outiit tohoot,«iul put down their ]mssage-inoney, 
without drawing one fai thing fruiu tho revenue of India. But we 
do not care to caxil at this outlay, because it clearly justihea the 
^Secretary of fcJlatoin attaeliing certain conditions to the grant. It 
is now fixed at 150/. a year foreaeh e uHlKlate. And henceforth this 
sum will be given for two years to all ai'cepled candidates who shall 
pass that time at “ some Lniversily at which moral re-sponsibility 
■for the conduct of the students is undertaken and rules ot discipline ^ 
are anforeed.’* The Univor-sities must bo approved of beforehand, 
but wo can hardly bo mistaken in assuming that tho object of tho 
change is to seiurmost men lo either Oxford or Cambridge. 

ISeveral other quoatious naturally ariwi out of this reform. The 
period of probation is not to bo less than two years. But if tho 
(‘andidato chooses he may not make his appearance in India until 
tho fomlli DecoiuLer after winning his appolnlment. In other 
words, he may spend fully three years more in following thencude- 
mical course and winding it up with some Tini\er.Mily hommr. How 
the pursuit, of such distinctions is to he reconciled with the study 
of Sanskrit or Arabic, Bengali or Telcgu, the land revenue and 
tho penal code, is a question for tho Civil 8ervire Commissioners, 
the Secretary of State, and tho high authorities of the Univer- 
sities to settle b*itweon them. No doubt some inodiliciitiou of the 
special subjects is desirable and feasiblM Ihit though we have not 
the smallest wish to undervalue a tirsl class in classic.^ or a wiungler'a 
degree, it is clear to us that theso Iriuinpha may bo purcliasod too 
dearly. Wo doubt much whether tho influciK^o of Munit) or 
Thomason over natives would have been fnliiiJU‘od if they could 
have put B.A. to their namcM, nnd wc feel conlidorjt that tho ma- 
jority of passed men will not stay nt tJio rnivendty of thoii* .‘h*1cc- 
tion one day longer than Ihe juvtciibed period of two yearf?. They 
will be seulous for active w'ork, new tconcs, and substantial pa)\ 
Every man who gous olf ns hoou as ho is permitted will 
think ho gets the start, of hi.9 compeer who remains to study for 
honouis ; and every man so romaiuing will bo grievously disquieted 
by rumours that his friend or rival has already croiM-examined a 
Pundit, detected iv Baboo in cheating, fined six village watchmen 
for abs^e from Iheir posts, triad endless cases of v\arj7eet, mude 
a successful essay in hog-spearing, shot some jungle fowl, scon the 
ibotprints of a tiger, thrown a new light on ai»;^bBCum section of 
the code of criminal procedura, nnd fully held his own with an 
iiAcient collector as to tlio preidse oifcct ot the most recondite and 
difficult provisions of the Act. But this disnud pi'cdictioii 
Is no reason why the experiment should not be tried. ICveii if 
only two .per cent, of tbo oaiididatep t.\ke n final degr«n», the whole 
body will have had a chanco of cohesion and' fusion. The 
' poHsb of University* 'cDBK^anionship, the ^^vaccs of academic 
trafadng, will have mn impliM, A connexion such as the Bodea 
PtofiMSor of Sajislmt 4^oiig» A be commeticed. The careers 
^ itodcheyaeteyeof no longer beshrouded 


in impenoiiAble mystery. They will not foot tho solitude of a 
great dty, nor in the crowd, the hum, and the shock of men be 
conscious of an i^ilation probably exceeding that which Uiey ean 
ever es^rionce at Banda or IkickerguDge. , ' 

Wo^'ish that space permitted iia to show iu wliat manner other 
subordinate topics are discussed in this Blue Book. All kinds ef 
suggiistioriH and bints are thrown out cither to widen tho area of 
competition or to improve its matcriiil. It is hinted, for instance, 
that appoinlmenls might be oflered, us gifts, to men who had takou 
a first class in clus'^ica or were in tho first tweniy-fivo wran^flars j 
that tliore is little use, if any, in compelling MuccessAil caud^tes 
to sign bv^nds that llity will rofiiiid the allowance which they 
have dniwn during probation, if they are over toiupicd to throw 
up India for somo I'higJish wirocr ; that Hnileybury, after aU, bad 
its favfiurublu iispocts ; that too much sti*ess is now kid on at- 
lendance iit Jaw euiirl.^ and on furnishing reports of roses ^ that too 
many subji'cls oiiglit nut to be encouraged ; and that tho mania 
for examiimtiijii.s bus pushed to its furthest limits. AVe may 
coucUulo with a word or two on whui is popularly known as 
“ (pnmming. ’ Several able writers have conclusively shown that 
this objectionable term really descril>ca a process 01 careful pre- 
paration by skilled professors, who take a forward young fellow, 
develop his gilts and sluiipeu his faculties, with the idew of hia 
passing a series id* hord tests devised by cxauiiuei's who are not 
likely to bo impo.<)ed on by a specious and flH,shy performance. 
They do not, ami ca 11 uot, make sieves hold wntor or empty sacks 
remain upright. Jiut it is md the less evident, on the other hand, 
that this elaborate piucess is not education in ita highest bcubo; 
and some of liiu comjaditioiiers state dbulideutiy their opinion 
lluli thfU’c are one or two subjects iu which knowledge can bo 
cranniiod ” ill the worst meaning of tho term. It is also very 
evident thut oxaiuination, iu this view, assumes an undue 
imporlancc, imd is made the cliiof end of existence. The 
iiilellect is unduly foiled and strained ; men rely less ou them* 
selves, and inoic on Iho tutor. He it is who removes doubts, 
explains away flillicult us, prepares typical questions, and exulta 
in the prospect of the iinal lists iu which his numcroiis pipik with 
tlicir asterisks will attract the ga/o of readers in the Tnnct. One 
of the mombers of the Indian Council pertinently sums up tho 
matter by asking whether odministnitors would prefer, fora public 
.^cx\anl, tho candidate who bad cunu' straight from a public school 
or Univeirify with a seholiubhip, or the umii w'holutd been speeiuUy 
fed up like a stalled ox or a fatted chicken? Wekdiuve many 
competoui judges would select tbo formor, though twentieth on 
the list, beiore tlio lutu r, though he might bo in the llrst half dosen. 
it Is not to bo biipj^ised that wo havo h<*ard the last of those chiuiges 
and moditu atioiib. But wc are coiiiident thut they will improve 
tho training of men whoso niuiu object in lilo mustbu to preserve 
and blrcngthen a wond(*rful bystein of government creaU'd by a 
set of men all of w lioin had btcn seJeclod by favour, chance, or 
friendship, nnd who, in many in.^tances, were sent out lo Indio, 
after laebing none but very moileralo tests. 


A liOMANt’E OK AMKUKAX SOCIETY. 

N otwithstanding the absorbing iuterr.st ^of tli© Cen- 
tennial Exhibit Itku, public opinion in tho TniUd States seems 
jubtnow lobe f^omew lut pcrlurbt‘d by a novel which has IsUdy 
appeared, and which piofe.sses to give a imthful represuntalioii of 
what is called the inner life*' ul Amtu'icaii bucictv at thopr»;seiit 
time. This work is written by an Anjorican hitfv, Mrs. Bloom- 
iieJd H. Moore, w ho is vouched lor by several critics ns having, 
tho hcbl tipport unities of sludving fashionable society in l^jr 
I native land uiul it is signiiicantly entitled On 07 ‘‘mnd, 

It is dillicuit of course for any one nt ti disUthoe judge how 
far mich a picture is really trustworthy ; but it would appoaf from 
the criticisms in the ncw'spnpcrs that tho iucidenls aro generally 
accepted as not nt all improbable, though there is cousiderablo 
diversity of opiuiun as to the moral teiiuoncy of tho book, sonio 
regarding it as a pn at miss'iooaiy cHort, w liilo others donounco it as 
appealing to a prurient cnriusiiy and love of scandal. The pub- 
li.Mlier.s utHlio work have Ix-cn good imoiigh to ttdvorti.«o a long sc Th‘i 
of what they caJF|l 4 kmili(Uiiig OpinioJiHof lho rrcs.«,‘* iu which, 
however, they tiilie'caro to leave uufavouiitble commoiits to be in- 
ferred from llio j»rolesl.s of critics ou the other side. Tho iVn/r/- 
Mphia Inquirer is iiidignaiiL at th<5 ** ignorant and malicious ani- 
mudtersious'’ which havo been cast ou this book, its pride in such 
a local celebrity ns Mrs. Mooj-c ribing superior to any seiisiliveness 
as to the equivocal moral rt^putaiion which sheasmlies to that city. 
The A etc York JCuniny Muil says tlmt “ tho charuetors iiro types 
of persons nearly all of whom may bo found in various circles of 
American aocioty, fubhiouablo and uiifoshiouablo/’ and considers it 
♦*an eminently w liolesomo book, as teaching moat in]pre.i*«ivcly, but 
unobtniaively*, the niiich-ncedcM lesson of llio diuigtrs of iiiii;aiiou 
before marriage and Blalonic friendship after.'’ No young girl, 
no married woman,” it is added, “ but wdll bo the bolter /or read- 
ing it.” Tlio Hartford Eveniiaj 2*o6t iis.Hmno8 that the popularity 
of tho novel prove.s its morality. ** A novel,” we are tola, that, 
reaches a Ulird edition iu tiN'icc ns many weeks cannot be pro- 
uotuiced a failure, no matter from what point of view it is looked 
at ; intcUectuully and nioraHv, ns well as on the ground of literary 
qualities, it must be above tlie avewigo of works of fiction,” \Ve 
, cannot buy that our own exp<n*icnce iu regard to novels iu 
[ land or eisowiiere enables us to feel this unquolilied coutii^ce 1^ ' 
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nopuinr The Literary' l^oM Ju Jde that only “ men of the 

toweet ineitmctri} ^ 'would think ill of etuch a book. A Dr. Mackenzie 
giv«-s fi certificjito that tho story t rente a diihoult subject 
with th > greatest delicacy,” and that tho Ifinguftpo is drawn ii-oin 
“ the well of Kaglish undeliled.” Wo must say ibr ouraelv?^ that, 
leaving the question of loondity alone, Mrs. hloore s literary style 
18 scai^ly what in this country we slujuld expect from such a 
fluurcc ; but perhaps tho Doctor judirca by the local supply. Jle if* 
probably a better HUlhority ns to the wriUiv’e ** 'well-nrod fiunilL- 
arity with tho subject of thf fnrtbionable world.” Dr. Hart alao 
applauds the book for its ** cuiiveiwiiious in tho slyle coiniiion lo 
pM)ple of I’cfinemcnt iind cducAlion,” and for ilie “ utter nbstuico 
of slang ” ; but of course a good drnl dojiriuls oi» what is consi- 
dered slang, and there various slarulnnls of education and 
retinement. 

It is timo, however, to leave tlie critics, and come to tho work 
itself. It is prefaced with a suni(‘i(intly snggv.slivo quotation from 
another Amoricau writer— ** Ah a saint you are not ;nin.ss» ; but as 
a human creature, and a ■u-onian .'imong earthly iium and women, 
YOU need a sin to solbm you,” This cvideiilly r<dei’s to tho 
Leroiue, Agalhri. It h.is been, we are tohl, tho desire of 
her life to luivo j a Vlatonic fnc■nd^l^ip, but sho hi\s 
hitherto bt'cii dwappoinled in linding all lier friuials tuni- 
ing into ' lovers. “ More than oiiee had hhe Jkneiod that ^ihc 
had found her idinl ; but eaeh time, scarcely had she given 
heraelf up to tho full enjoyment of tho conipanionship, belbre th»^ 
friend.shtp straightway llHined up into love, a?id left her notJiiinr 
but ashos.” Who was no bcjiuty, nut had “ much soul in Jior face.*' 
Hho was of a very inden^judenl cliaraclor, and neither her rolntions 
iii)r teachers had bf.‘en aoh*, u hen shii was young, to school her into 
the reticence which they considered dcsuiihle" — an experitinoo wlticli 
may bo conce/ivod to Ik^ pvutty cumiiioii among A mericau teachers 
ami parunta. As, however, f.he grew into \V4Uimnhnod she had glided 
intvi thofio grooves of society ” which arti usually accepted as 
neccBsarv to its maintenance in otJjt and propriety.*' ^\ nu-ot 
Agatha first at her fathers cnuutry house at ^«ov^'port. Oobuiel 
Dolton, one of her adorei's, is trying to talk himself into her goo»l 
gnicea, •when her attention suddenly becomes riveted upou a dark 
Comer of tbo piaz/a where they were sitting. Hero she se<'s a 
man and woinuu silting clo.sely higether, and the m.in pressing 
poasiouatelv 1o hh Ups the long jellow curls of liair of his com - 
panion.” ller iirst impr4>’sion u that tbo man must be au idiot 
to bcltcvo in any woman's vhtgmm in lhe.-c clays : '•wi when she 
lindB that hois her cousin Frank, and Ihelady is a. tnurrled woman, 
Mra. Arthur (h-oy, she is sho/dud. </oloiit*l Fedteu ex- 
plains to her that is wlmt tbo (hrmnu scimol (»f 

novels w developing in society, (dther under the imniti of 
Diatonic friendship, ‘ HtUfiities,’ or ‘ free lovo’; it is nil the t*nino 
this is what It ends in.” Ihu she 'will not '<'t< iimi ahuse. her 
favourite enjod. That evening, sitting at tlie ^^indow of her bed- 
room, “ Jier hair foil (U’er In-r ali(»ulders, and wr!ip[M‘d h»*r in a 
purple cloud ” ; and, meditating on her jiptbable future ns an old 
maid, she thought she would lilce Iirst to hti^o a 'd' Pluionic 
love, and then lelJ into a dmaiu of walKing hnvfoot liaml in hand 
■with a mail of noble bearing, who caielully guided her so 

that not a grain of sand clung lo llieiu ; then they came to u muddy 
bit, but he took her safely over tli!;t loc), till they reaciicd a high 
iiud mossy peak, when he kir^i^ed h<‘r on the fuTi'ltead and vanished. 
This droam continued Imr faith in tho coming of lier idoal ; luid 
she was therefore vin the looli-<uU for him. flo turnH out lo bn 
one Oarroin'ract^y, a litnmry man, wh<i, liow<Mer, dia*^ not seem to 
have got bi»yond translating and cop>iiig out other people's verpoi», 
Ue is already marriod, inid his wiic o conduct hriH given occasion 
to Bomo scaikIaI. .It was .said that she jilted another lover before 
XUAiringe, and had since tiikeu up a new one after it. As 

ode- of tho characters say?, Mrs. I'raci y iv only one <»f a sot 
whom it is a sin to allow to go around loose, turning the heads 
of half the men they (Jarrell him. .elf is reported to uegkct 

hiad^ilb, writing half tho year, and going oil* shooting and yachl- 
in^or tho ivst of it. 

^Following on Mr. and Mrs. Tracey's steps como.s one Howard, 

A uuturjou.s rou6y ■who lias secarrcly concealed <h.'.->igii.s on Mrs. 
Tracey, and is her constant couipauion. Ju the mean tone Ag.sHia 
nini Tracey become gi'e^it friomis, and while Howard's ♦‘rich bari- 
tone voice blemls ■with Miv. Tracey s in song after Kong, Agatha 
fdts at the library table with Mr. 'I'mcoy, helping him loreeovor tho 
tiuiu ho bos lust.” Ho is tran-Hlating a Imok, and she takes one 
chapter while ho does aiiotlier jand tln*v llni* dis'jo\or that there i*? 
some luysterious sympathy hetwoen ihoin wliicli ennbles thoni tc» 
Jirrivo at exactly tbo .^ame ideas, atul cveu I’orms of e,A]>rcssioii, 
AS if by instinct. It has alivady dawned on AgJitlm that it must 
bo ‘‘ nnimty for otherwise, as she wiy.q ** we could mu so quickly 
have discovered whitt W’lis .<?yiu pathetic in each of us, nor could wo 
hAve lc.irucd so soon to spouk with sueh unrest-rvetl eandour and 
to ondei-stiuul ench other by a mere word or hiul.” Jt may be 
the situation i.i beeomirig dangerous. She g-j7.c.H in 
Adiiur.iticm at his •* hiindsomo heiwl tlu'ir t ><‘H meet, and there, ig 
one quick' look of approciati\o rcC'«guition, soul spciiking with 
soul, OA it were. " .She noted Ihct bis were pcculhu* eyes, of 
that pure gv«v which is rarely met witii, ii;id with long dark lR»hc.s, 
and a dialuvbing inenKuy began to liaunl. poor Agcitlia, for sho felt 
sure tjhe bad siumiwhere .‘fwn those marvellous eytis before. 
Mr. Tracey on one occasion wn.H for a moment at a loss fur 
^ word to o.Ypr*'a» Ids me&niiut, and asked Agtillm to hel]^ him. 
^rhoy held tbo botJc 1x>tw(»cn them, and as llieir hands met the 
produced u curious thrill. Then they ngreod that they 


should write the tmnslation separately, and oompate the tm 
versions. They proved to be identical. What a flinffalair coSii* 
cidenco!” oxi^kimcd Agalha. ♦♦More than a coineidsnoei** no- 
plic*d ClarroU, iu the voice of one who smothered soma deep feelinig. 
And then Agatha was striiek’ by the linos of care and aenrrow on 
the handHOmo face, and pitied him on account of his wife* Iho 
drift is horo plain enough; and, after some h3gb-*£iown mystic' 
talk, wo arc not sur^niF.t'd to find (hirroll more ttian once kissing ^ 
Agitihu's Imnd and gazing tenderly into her comnaaaionate eyes. ' 
And tlieii she fei*ls *• for tho first time in her life the touch of 
anoiJicr sending the bb»od pulsiiting ihroucfh her veins in magnetic 
WAVE'S.” It scorns that from cluhliiood Agatha has heen peculiarly 
?iiHe4'ptiblo to" animal ningnulicinlluenccs”; and now, when Tracey 
rcivoakH to her tho misery of his soul, " her strongly sympathetic 
nature wns so worked upon that she stuzod his hand and, carrying 
it to her lips, pressed them passionately against it.” This act of 
course amounted to a nuitual roveiatinu, and Agatha found herself 
ill love with u married man. That very night l^racoy was summoned 
away from Newport, but inii^sod the steamer, and, returning, looked 
thruugli n window, and saw his wife clasped in Paul Howards arms. 
As he had once before found her in a similar situation with 
onothor man, ho had no ih»ubt a sulUcient reason for casting her 
olf; but it is revolting to find such an ^^vcnt welcomed by him as a 
pioceof good fortune in regard to his ridations with Agatha. Tho 
divorce ja appliiMl for on llm grouj»d of incompatibility of temper, 
so us to avoid scntidtil, and propam the way for now niarriagcMi on 
both shb\s. Agatha hna some Hi.TiiploH :it first ; but, after a time, 
accepts him as her liuHbitnd. Mrs. Tra(‘.ey has meanwhile married, 
lint Paul Howard, or her other lover, (irahain, bat a third one, 
Flunk Moriiim*r, AgatJui's cousin, who soon tires of her, and nms 
after other Wiunen. Jn the course of Iho story Mrs. Grey, 
throwm over by I* rank, goes oil* with ii Mr. .Teakins, and other 
C4*uplo3 are also exhibited us bfully bii Uui by tho " oiliuitLes.” In 
a couverHut.ion at a rtiuner party tho talk turns on the relative 
morality of American citioL-*. Mr, Tracey says that, if all he heard 
of the uiorols of .society in the Quaker city at tho time bo resided 
there wa^ trms it Iwid no morals lo speak of. Colonel Dotten 
inclines lo believe that limmni viriue is much the same ovory- 
wliJTc: — " Jn lk^Btou TimnitMl pe(*jilo cnll their ilirtations ♦atli* 
iiitiesf and talk of a ♦ highm* knv ’ ; in New York they do os they 
choo,‘' 0 , wiiliont maldng any oxcium h. I <lo not know much about 
I'hiladeJphia, but, if the peoph) walk any fiiraighter llnu'o, I dare- 
say it is bt'cauao the streets are ??o straight that they are compelled 
lo ; or, in other words, becuiise every one there knows what uvery- 
! 1»ody el'^e is tlbing.” 

I It will be been that tho chief chanirteristic of Americ^in society 
fe» repivsr>nt.-<l in this work is uni vi i^al llirlation among married 
])'.;!»ple. will) oecuHionally vary llu' Hi'cret pleasures of intrigue by 
H <livoj‘co and new nuptial lies, which, being frail lo begin with, are 
p«*i]ifips peon aguiu .^napped. Ilow t.ir this is an exaggeration, we 
cami.'t pretend to say ; but there can he no doubt that it rests on a 
cert 'iin degree of foundntiou iu iiuit . I r. is sometimes said that such 
perstnipus N’icloiiu M'oodhull and Mr. Jleecher are repudiated by 
The rcspcidable chtfl.-*es iu America; but it is difficult to account for 
Iho peeiiliar public position which tljey occupy, and tho indulgent 
iulcivst they cxciti', except on the suppofliiion that there js in 
American hociety a general loo.snijess i.i thought and feeling in 
regard lo thone urrangcmorits on which .social order and decency 
imiiuly ilepe’ul. There may not bn much chance of Free Love 
bfs'omirtg all nt once un orgauiznd institution, but it w*ould 
appear (bat tho .spirit of it ia spivuding, and that domestic life 
it\ lOtiUy getting, as this novtilisi uaserts, upon dangerous ground*. 
We have, no doubt, our own Hcnndai.'% of a siinilAr hind at Innne, 
and have no right to throw stuui's. Ilut what is happening in 
Aiuericii may at least 1 m» tuken as :i warning of tbo oouaequencos 
of making free willi the old Hocurilies i'or iiccurum under the belief 
that hnuKiu uitluro can Huddeiily aiTt^st its evil impulses At th& 
brink of peril. 




TITK AVKANCIIIM, 

town of Avi'anches is well known as ono of those Conti* 
•I- lu'nh.l espots on ■which F«glis.hmen have settled do'Wn and 
hirmed a kind of little colony. A colony of this kind has two 
aspecUs in Ihn tue.3 of the traveller who lights upon it. On the 
one humi, it is a nuisance to iind oiKxsulf, on sitting do’wn to a 
Ufhlr-tVhxffv in a fondgn town, in tho middle of ordinary English 
chatter. i''ull of the particular part of the world in which he is, the 
traveller nifiy hoar all ports (;f the world discussed from somepaxely 
ptirstiiud ru' profuHHioiial aspect, without a single original ohservsn 
lion to add anything to his stock of ideas. On the other tt 
innst h« allowed that the presence of an English «efctW«nent nryw 
where always brings with it a degree of civilization in many points 
such as U not always found in towns of much greater size wlrioh 
our country mou do' not fruquont. ikit to tho hiatn rioal ttftvellfr 
Avrauches is almost dmd. A few stones heaped tdoether are All 
that ivnin'ins of tho calhedrtil, aud nnolhor stone marin the site of 
tho north door whero Memy thu Second received ahsolulien Ibr 
his aharu in the iunrdcr of Thomas. TJio city whidh Ibemied tlse 
balling-place of Laufronc on iiis way from Pavia to fioo is uoer 
chicily to be noticed for its splendid site, and na A eomettisfitr 
startiug-poiut for other phioes where, more has< been/iy|iiHN^ 
Avrandies, like Gontanccs, is a hilb-city, and^ aa. j«|tArds .«eC^ 
olcvatiou, it even more of a hiU^ity thim Ooatatiftie. then 
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of Ociuttmeefl ia an isolated liill, while Ayi-nnclii'S altiodA 00 
tho paojoctiflifi^ bluff of a run^. Seen from tho ^nda. Of St. ; 
Miolmra the exto proclaime itself as one which, before the 
ihll of its chief ornament, must have been glorious beyond words. 
It luoHt have bee® aa it were, with, at favouviiblw tides at 
least, the estuary wasiiing the foot of its hill. What tho view 
*f is IViMU tho height itself is implied iu W’het has just hciiii wiiid. 
'yTlio bay, with the coimecmtod Miumt and the smaller Toinbe- 
laino by its side, the Breton coast stretching for away, the 
Alouiit of l)i)l coining, porJiaps wiLldn the range of sight, car- 
tsdnly within the range of idott;5, tho g»mdly liual on <dthoT 
. side of the city, tht» v^oods, the holds — for iu tho Airauchin 
we are still in a land of i)Hfeilnro mid hedgerows — all loll us that 
it waa no despicable hcritago <jf hia own to which Hugh of 
Avrauebes added his palatine oiuddom of Cbeshr. And if 
Avraimhea giwe a lord to ono grc.at distnet of Ihiglaud, ICugland 
presc-ntly gave a lord to AvramdicH. The Avrimchln formed part 
of the nef ^ the ^Etheling Homy, the fiof so often lost and won 
again, but whore naim ha<l at. least some moiuonls of order 
under the stern rule of the iduu of .Justice, while tho rest 
of Normandy in the diiys of Itobert was torn in pioccs by 
the fouds of rival lords and coiuitessoH. But niusings of this kind 
would be moro to tho point iJ‘ tho city itself had something 
more 10 show than a tower »ir two of no pirticular imporhuice — 
if, in short, tho liill of A v ranches w'ii.s orownod by puch a diadotp 
of spires and cupoloH as the hill of (Joulfiucee. As it is, Avranehes 
is less attractive iu ilMdf than it is as tho best point for 
sevend exciirwons in the A^^anclliIl laml. The excureiuii to the 
iumtms Mount of St. Miciuel and its Jurtilied abbey need uot here 
be dwollud on. No one can walk live minutes in tlu* Htrt3C'.ls of 
Avniuchcs without being rein iuded that tho city is llie starling- 
placo for lo inont Saint -Michel.’' But no one suggc.sls a visit to 
St. JumoH, nor oven to Mortnin and its waterialls. Nor bhould wo 
our8elv($H suggest a 'vnait lo St. J nines, excx^pt to thntio who may ho 
satisfied writh a beautiful bit of natural scenery, heightened by the 
thought that the spot is din^Mly connected with tho memory of 
William, indirectly with that of Harold. 

When we write ‘^St. JaiucP,'* we imi not Imnslaiing. The 
‘'cdJitruiu SfiBCti J.icobi ” appears as “St. Jumcrf" iu W«ice, and 
.H is “ 8 t. Jamea” t«» this day alike in speech and in writing. 
The fact is worthy of some uolioe in the puzzling history of the 
various forma of the apostolic nuiues tfacoDu.s and •Tohtouioa and 
their diminutives. Jaeqav^ and Jtuh xnusst surely bo the same ; 
how then came Jack to bo iho diminutive of John / Anyhow 
this Norman fortress boars iLo utnne of tho saint of CompostoUa in 
^ form chiefly familiar in firitain and .'kragon, though it is Tiot with- 
out a cognate in the Italiuji Oi<tr(n>to. TJio fenglish forms of apos- 
tolic names are sometinifs bv)r]io even now' by llomanee-speaiting 
owners, os M. JTamoB Fazy and M. John 1 n*mojnnc bear witness. But 
here tho name is far too old for any iiiiitativo prin’css of this kind. 
And it is only as applied to iho place itwdf that tho form “ James 
is iwsd; the inn is tho ‘*110101 Saiut-JacMpies/’ and '* Saint- 
Jacques ” is tho acknowledged palruu of the pan^h. Anyiiow tho 
ofl'eel is to give tho uaino of tlio place an iinoxpccledly I'.ngiiah air. 
Ferbapfl siich au air is not w' holly out of place in tlio name of a 
spot, which was fortitiod ugiunst the Breton by a prince who was 
to become King of the i'itiglish, and ^Ybo 30 ibidiiiculion led to a 
war in which two futiu'c and nv:il Kings of tho English fought 
side by side. 

For tho castle of St. Jumes w<i 9 or.o of the forlrc.isea rai>.nd by 
William's policy to stivngthon the Nonuau froutior ngnir.bt the 
Brct^WvUh of Gaul, just a.s iu after days ho and hi-s FarU; raised 
fortrosses ou English groiuid to atrengihen tho Jiljiglish frontier 
against tho Mrei-JrcM of Briuhi. It stands very near to the 
border, and we can well uiKhu'staud how its building might give 
offence to the Breton Count Conan, and so lead to tlio war in which 
William and Harold marched together across the sands which sur- 
round the consecrated Mount. In this way 8 t. James plays au 
indirect port in Eugiisli history, and it plays another whuu u was 
one of the lirst poinfo of his lost lemtury to be won b:\ck hy Henry 
tho iEthelinff after hi.s brothers Imd driven him out of the Mount 
and aU Use Uiat ho Lad. But the plucu keeps hardly anything 
bat its inaiuoriee and tho natural beauty of its site, A*^ stoop 
peuiusolar hill looks down ou a iiaiTow and wooded volley 
with A that is ihe right word iu tlie loud which 

contiuns OaudeAac and i>«c .Herlouin — ^running round its base. 
The church— *a strange imideru building with some oncieut por- 
tions used up again — stonJn on the exti’eme point of tho prumon* 
torv. This seoma the best point for comnuiuding the whole valley, 
and wo may perhaps guess tiuit a loss devout prince thau NVillium 
would not Wve scrupled to raise his doiijou at least wilhia the 
consecrated precinct. Bui he chose the southern side of Ihe hill, 
thAsideipM Bwcmoatdifuctly^^^ towards the onomy; aud 
church and eaatia stood side by aide on tho UU without intorforing 
witii each other. But the visitor to Bt Janies— .-if tit. James 
ehould ever gat any visitors— must taka care not to ask for the 
didhMm* If aa do^ he wiA bo sent to the oilier side of tho valley, 
to a modecii housoj on a lovely site certainly^ and working in some 
peetiaDsefmedtevalw^^ but which hasnothmg todo with the osstls 
of the Ooiuiwma iW name for that, no far as it keeps a name, it 
TteiOpe® apace by the church is the place du Fort.'’ 
a&id 1 hain|Bh»r w on the south the hill-eide Is 

That b all that islefi; of the 
mimiOt Sihiinawtl Wit iaaaough to eaU up memories of days 


which, from au EngUslx as woU as from a local point of vietr^ am 
worth I’Gmcrabxirlng. 

But there is auotlior spot within the land of Avranebce wblajh 
boa moro to offer iu the wny both of nature and of art thaa:LBt . /aiiM... 
Who does not read in the ordinary histoiies of Englanlii and a(& 
lunro in local book.-i which proftMs to make extracte »om Dbrnesdayz 
alxm t a pcr.'ton called iho Ki\rl of Morettm,*' w'hoso uoiteossioDS 
eeom lo have Imui endlcf-sf And people who any aociha^ 
with w^gard fo John I^ackknd before he became King, who 00 
m>l drag the Hanoverian laeJiioii of “ rtini P John^' into Anfj^ih 
tiines, will often call him too “ Earl of Morcton.” W© havsf 
often wojwlofcd what they fancy “ ^foroton ” to be. They can. 
hardly ihink that their “Jikirl of Morel-on” is fho same as 
tho “ JM of Morton *' who tigurcs in Scottish history so many 
ages later. But, ns tho posBi'Afjions of the first “ Eari of 
Morelou ” lay so largely in the West, they may perhaps think, 
if tiiey tliink abemt it Tit nil, that ho took his title from Moreton 
Iluiiipsteiid in JJevoiiHhiro. But the “Earl of Moroton” is in 
truth tho (Jouut of Mortain, Mortnin iu tho Avranchin, in the 
modern deriurluient of Mancho, which has again a teudcucy to get 
coufouiidiid with Mortngiie in Percho, in the* modem department 
of Ornc. The first Count of MorUiin who hud anything to do with 
England — and ho had a groat deal indeed to do with IWhmd — 
was llolx^rt, tho Oonqiioror's hulJ-brother. And his son tviUiam, 
among many pieces oi ill luck, hud at least tho privilege of being 
one of the few real nt'phews of Lhe Conqueror iiniong tho crowd of 
persons to wJiom that relation is inscribed in tho mythical pages , 
of genealogists. I.ord — Pn) lessor Btubbs has taught us that we 
must not cull him Earl — of nearly all Cornwall, with vast estates 
elsewhere, but chpecinlly in Beionshire and Somerset, the Count 
of Moi'tiiin becanus posst^si^ed of the chief place iu h quarUjrof 
England which iniglit in many ways suggest ni 3 earlier possessions 
in Normandy. No Notman town nr custlo has sealed itoelf J 0 
lovelier qiuu tors than that of Mortain. Thu town on its height, 
with its ouco colJogiato church'; the wild glen at a little distance, 
where tho castle Ints ultiTly given way to a Lidcuiis modern 
building, iftt where no bar bam n has been able to get rid of tbo 
rocks and tho Avaturfalls; the hoiirht, higher atiU alwve the town, 
whence the eyo can rt> ngtj to )St. Michuol a Mount, nil \uiilo to form 
a picture which is not aurpa^sMid by many among the endless pic- 
tiuesque sites of the towns and castles of Gaid. The church of 
Mortnin, ix) the middle of the town, Ix^louga to a dale a hundred 
years hiler than Count Itobcrt, but it etill keeps much' of tho stem 
and gi’and simplicity of his age. In plan it is almost a perfect 
bisiJica, witli no bnNik or intorru]aion in its long ranges of 
fulumr.P, and with its bintflo towm’, ri inarkabie lor tho evtremo 
length of its hincetj, standing quat^i-deliiched ou lUo south side. 
Thu iHuntcd form is used lor all the main consuuctivu lU'chea; yet 
the spirit id tlmruiighly Uonunicfirjuc. Ju Normandy the uae of 
the puintfHl arch niiidt bu set down us a ^igu of trau'^iiiou ; further 
Bouth ore Tjiig’ht have feet vhnvn iia iw ns Huracenic r.ithcr than 
Gothic, >o little clmngo has it brought with it iu tho general llo- 
maiicsquo character of llui building. And 0110 point should be 
pspfH-iaily noticed. JCvcry one know.s that the. splendid doorweya 
w Inch wejo aucli n rhaiwc I eristic fenturo of the Norman stylo con- 
tinued in uso after the other foatui-os of that stylo had died out. 
Now hero at Mortnin wo liiid on the south aido a doorway of thua 
typo, while in tho west iront is a pointed doorway wliich, along 
with tho rei:it of tho front, is of a more advanced transition tlian 
fiijytlung elao in ilio building. S<»mo Imvo thought tho strictiy 
Komniieequo doorway lo hs a relic of an earlier church ; foit then) 
seems no I’cawjn for such a belief. Tlio western doorway was part 
of the general design of tho west front, and it Ivxd to bo mado ac- 
cording in lhf» lust lights in tho way of art. Tho south doorway 
wttA jiot in the sam»‘ way a port of any whole. It had a distinejt^ 
being of its own ; and if tho urchiti^ct hadu lingering lovo for the tyjM 
of doorway that was dying out, thoruAvas no reason why ho should 
not gi'atii’y it in this place. While the church of Mortain itself 
takes the lonn of a long basilica, the village or suburb of Neuboi^ 
on one of tlie hills near Um Avati-rlalls, has also n small cross 
of much the same dote, but a\ holly difl’erent in feeling. Thero 
and tho small remains of the neighbouring While Abl^y are all 
that Mortnin has to nhow us in tlic way of buildings. It i& u goodly 
stock certainly for a wiml] fown which iu England would have 
hardly had anything beyond a binglo purish church *, eiiff w© are 
inclined to grumblo when wu think what we have lost by the utter 
.SAVoepmg away of the castle from one of the noblest sites on which 
cnstlo ever was perehcid. But at (kmut Robert's other fastuoss iu 
our own land on the peaked hill of IMoniocute, wo are tempted to 
rejoice that nil truce of the presence of the opjiressor has been 
HAA'opt away, wid that whut once wxia tho hill of Lutgnrosbury has 
come back agiiiu more nearly to ita stale in tho days winm the mouB 
aaerishui found there the wonder-working relic which gave Eng- 
Innd her war-cry. But in his own Mortain wo should uot grud^ 
Count Robert any memorial of hia liibtory, oud wo can but cniso 
the barbarism which has a>vcpt awiiy tho pile round which the 
whole history of the place gathci'oiL For n caati© standing, 
shattered indeed, but stul living and coj'ed for, still looking down 
with the pride of old timcH on tho lands anxuud it, we must ga oil 
to a spot which spunks to us more dii'cctly oa Englishmen than the 
dwelllag-place of the arch spoiler of tho West, to the forti'dseof the 
iEtheling nt Boiniront. 
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MAGNIFICENT rOSSIhILTTIES. 

rpnK greatest depth of the aea between Dover and Galaie i» 200 
Jl feet, and the width of tho strait is twenty-five miles. Sup* 
posing^ then)foro, that a tunnel could be made and iiiaintnined under 
. this strait, the debcont and ascent of railway trairiB in it would bo 
almost imporccpiible. Between St. Margaret’s CUifl' near Dover 
and Sangatte near Calais, which would bo the toriuini of the pro- 
posed tunnel, the distiuice is less tb.'in twenty-thn^e miles, aud tho 
lowest point of the tunnel, arter sinking to tbo depth necossaiy for 
safety, would, according to tho plan of Sir Jnhu Hawkahaw and 
his aesociiitcs, be loss than 400 feet holow sea level. It is 
expected that in tho line selected will he found a soil soft enough 
to be cfwily excavated, yet hard enough to nvoid tho danger of 
the tunnel falling in, and free from ti.<»sun^s by which the 
sea might enter. The lnw*er stratum of the chalk for- 
xnatiou, which the Rronch call crata ffriso, oilers the 
desired quality of soil, and tho important question is, whollicr this 
/fraie gnse is continuous from shorn to shore. A OomiuiHsion 
have reported to tho l^reu<*h Ministry of Public W’orks on this 
project of a Subinurine lUilway, and they say that tho soundings 
Uikon by Sir .John llawksbiiw show tliat the ivhite <‘halk exists 
everywhere at tho bottom of tho sea between Sangatte and St. 
Margaret’s Clilf, and tho subjacent formaliotis crop out to the W'est 
of that lino with Huilicicnt regularity. 'I'he gentle slope of the 
sea's bottom iuak(H» any great di.sturbanco of slmta iiu]>rubiil)lc, aud 
the opinion of gcologi.sta is again.^t llio exusionce of ain important 
fracture. But ncvertholoss the Commission tliiiik that this vital 
question of tho coutiuuity of tho vrniv. tfriso eau onl^ be peltled by 
running ft tunnel through it. All tht'y can b;iy is, that if this 
lower chalk docs exist in nn unbrokon Btratiiiii, tho work of tunuel- 
liiig under tho Channel will Ik) excoptioniilly easy. A.s regards 
cost of construction or probiiblo income, tho (k)nmiLs.sion dineroetly 
avoid oxpre.s8ing any opinion. ^ 

Sharoholdors in any (-hannol Tunnel C<»iup:iuy who hod scon 
this Report could not say tluw had U*eii deceived. But the un- 
certiiiuiy of success has nut previaited tin: A»riiiatioii of a Company, 
which has commenced tho preli»uinjiry work of .sinking a shaft aial 
driving a gallery to tost tho mituve of tho Hoil. I’he Board of 
Trade, having bt*eii consullcd by Dio Foreign tjflico on tho subject, 
have no doubt of the utility of tho work if successfully completed, 
aud they think it ought not to be opposinl so lour- us the British 
Govcniujont is not asked to make any gill, loan, or guarantee to- 
wards it. The French Cloverjuueut last yt'ur submiLted to tho 
National Assembly a de hi for grunting l i • tiic<>ppioa for a 

submarine railway, and in tho introductory si.ituinci.t tho Sue/ 
(Janal aud tho 'runnel t»f Mont (kuiis arc meiitiMiietl as bUggesting 
tho inquiry whether it was beyond tho power of nmdern iiulustry 
** de lairo disparaitre cello barriero maritime par LmucUe 
TAuglctcri’e est se|)areo du Ooulinout.” Our Board of 1 rade, 
like tlie French (kun mission, declined logo into the qiK'stiun of 
cost; but in the introduction to this JVojet ih hi it i.s btuted that 
tho capital noeessary for tho oxecuti<Mi of the works has lK*ea jmt 
at 250 miliiouH of francs. But this eslimntu is t vidoully con- 
jectural, ttud at least ono-tenth of this .sum iniist be spent in ex- 
perimcuUil works before any tolerably bale opinion can bo formed 
on the prospect of ultimate .success. IkHh our own aud the 
French Government reserve tho right to stop trallic through the 
tunnel in case of imminent war, and our (lovernmeiit sugge.st that 
this interruption should give tho Company no claim to cunipenHa- 
tioD. It is rather htiirtling to lind tho oblilevation of our maritime 
karrier undcrlaktm by tho combined skill aud capital of 
Franco {gid England; but it is certain that, if this tunnel 
could he madO| it would ho made ; for Iho doiiiaiids of com- 
merce, aud tho dcairo to escape tho discomforts of a sca- 
pasaago, w^uld oiitiyoigh all othor considerations. It would 
not. bowVvesy M diiHcult, in case of threatened invasion, 
to drown the tunlel ; and as Dover is, or ought to be, a strong 
place, wo should bo ahlo to dofeud tho entrance to tho tunnel as 
iQUg as we could dofeud anything, and when we could no longer 
defend it, we could let iho sea into it. Military considerations, 
however, arc not likely to decide the question. It nothing appears 
to qualify prcaont favoiirablo conditions, it is likely that public 
coolidenco will grow with tho progress of tho work, wid wo may 
at least say that this is not tho most hopeless enterprise for which 
British capital has been advanced. 'Iho de hi already 

mehtionod was referred to a Commission appointed by the 
National Assembler, and tho Report of this Commission dues not 
extenuate iho ditliciiUics of the umlertaking. Nowadays Latin is 
not much quoted in speeches in tho House of Oouimoiis, and no 
Commilteo would have introduced Et ponitus toto divisos orbo 
Brltaimos*' into a RoporL nor would tho Clniirraan have proposed 
to predict fur 6nancial,and industrial power a victory in 
which there would be no vanquished. But after what flourish 
their nature will, theso Frenchmen cumc to busiueas, and they 
distinctly state that observations of the opposite coasts, soundings, 
and meaBurements establish favourable probabilities, ** mais ues 

S robabirit^a seulemont ot rieu do plus.” There is some apparent 
iscrepancy in the measuromouts given in this lleport. it first 
states that “ le Tunnel prdsonte duns sa partie sous-marino une 
loDfl^ur do 28 Idiom.” Afterwards — Au centfo et aur 26 kilom. 
lo Tunnel prtontora une partie l^gerement arqude son poinc 
culminant vers le milieu du ddtroit 4 100 metres on coutrebas du 
aivoan de la mer et descondaot vers les rives par dos pontes in- 
4 0*038 pat. mitre.” And again—'* Dos deux uxtrdmitds de 

tyiiVcK nvfiti J 


la partie cnntralc, on rc^nera les rives anglaise et finuti^se pot 
deux ranipes de onze uiloiu. de longueur, a^t lespoctivement 
0*0125 ct 0*0135 d’inclinBtion par m^tre.” Thus, ns we under- 
stand, the length of the Submarine Tunnel would bo 26-hl> 
kilom.=:37 ; and this result agrees nearly with the plan proposed 
by Sir John llawkshaw and his associate Mr. Brunlees, which 
shows a length of rather more than 36 kilom. The ^ntral por- 
lion would be continued on oitlier side in smaller sections for the^" 
sake of drainage. The Commission, " malgrd les objections fouddes 
quo Ion poiivait tiror du caracl^re esBentielleraeut aldaioire de 
rentrepriso” did not hcaibito to bestow on it "la declaration 
d'utilit6 publiquo.” 

In the same page with a mport 6f the operations for sinking the 
preliminary shaft of thn tunnel on tho Frouch side, the TtVixw 
publishes a letter advm'ating another gi'aud engineering prmect, of 
which the sito would be French, hut the interest is saia to be 
universal. The Grand Canal du Midi would bo a repetition on a vast 
scale of work which was done in 1681, when the existing Canal de 
lianguedoc was opened. There is a gap between tho most northerly 
slope of the Fyrenocs and the most southerly slope of the 
Oevonues, and through this gap tho river Audo flows to tho Gulf of 
Lyons. The Garonne is navigable for some descriptions of craft 
from Toulouse to the sea, aud the existing canal, beginning near 
Toulouse, follows for some distance the valley of the I^rs, a 
feeder of the Garonne, and passing through tho depression beforer 
mentioned, follows tho valley of the Audo and the line 
of the c*>a8t to the soa at the port of Cette. But 
in this course it must cross the watorslied between 
tho Garonne and the Audo, and this, wilhtho locks and lifts of an 
ordinary canal, would not bo dilflcult. But iho new aud grand 
project now' brought forw'ard proposes to commence a ship canal at 
rauillnc, which is below Bordeaux on the Garonne, and corry it la 
Jiii Nouvclle on the Gulf of Lyons, to the south-west of Cette, 
riliips entering tlio Gironde can always roach Pauillac, whereas 
they cannot alw'ays ascend to Bordeaux. Tho port of La Nouvello 
is formed by a branch of the river Aude, and perhaps, if it 
is nut a good port, it can be made gt)od, if money be freely spent 
on it. rho proposed cjinal would be ten yards deep and a 
hundred yards wide, Ireo from locks and all other hiudrancfai,” 
.'iml it is destined by its projectors lo nccoiumodate tho shipj^ 
which now carry goods from Lcjiidon by iho Strait of Gibraltar to 
the Mediterraiioau. Unless wo knew the levels of the existing 
Omial do Languedoc, wo could not say whether this scheme 
be practicable ; but W'e will assume that the flnancial 
and industrial capacity of tho age would bo equal to the work, if it 
wer«^ woi th doing. Jt i» roci^mmeiided to French and English 
capitalists in consideration of an impending, or supposed impiuid- 
ing, change in tho highways of commerce consequciiL on tho com- 
pletion of Bj« ,st. tiulhard Tunnel. iSome persons profoss to 
expect that trado will thereupon return to something like tho route 
hy Belgium, Germany, and vvliich it followed in tho middle 
ages. But if ono line of railway cun coinpeto with the sea route,. 



Supposing llie Uliunncl Tunnol to be open i 

avuilaolc for carrying goods, Uiey might bo sent from Manchester 
to Brindisi by oithor of the Alpine tunnels. But wo observe that the 
Commissioners of tho National Assembly locominond the immediate 
iinpro vemeut of the harbours of Boulogne and Calais, in the view that,, 
even if the Channel Tunnel be ever flnishod, there will be more 



spent on La Nouvello. There is another project 
for a canal botwtjcn Havre and Lyons, with tho same object of 
shortening the water carnage to the Aloditorranean ; and this work 
is perhaps rather h‘r.3 remote from tho scope of actual experience, 
whrrcaa we can only reckon tho Grand Canal du Midi as a 
magnificont possibility. Tho outlet of this canal from Havre 
must of course bo found among the mouths of tho Rh6nc, 
and wo presume that, if a suitablu port does not exist, one 
may be constructed, ns Cette w*as two centuries ago. The attention 
thus given to cnimls in Franco might perhaps be usefully imitated 
by ourselves. When it has been gravely proposed to make a new 
mineral railway to bring coals from Newcastle to London, the 
question may bo asked whether our canals and rivers might not be^ 
improved to accommodate heavy trailic where speed is not essen- 
tial. Any project of this nature might, wo think, fairly rival tho 
Grand Canal du Alidi in the aifection of British capitalists. 


HERALDRY. 


I T ha.n been mentioned in newspapers that the newly appointed 
Ministet of the United States in Fhigland belongs to one of 
tho " Kniclerbockor families ” of New York*; but his indi- 
cates Norman lineagh. Tho " long continued and ancient family ^ 
of Vierpoint is descended, as the heralds tell ue, from Robert de 
Pterpoint, who came intd England with AVilliam the Conqueror, 
and at the time of the Gfm^rol Burvey was possessed of theXoid^ 
shins of Ilenestede aud in the cofonty of Snfiblk. One 

of ills descendants fought vaUeatly ibr King iUmtr IlL et the • 
battle of Lewes, where he wm made prisoner. AnouijBr mamed. ' 
in the time of Edward 1., the dai^htw and heir ad fjlkbnM 
de Manveis, Ixird of Holme in thq county of JllfpttUighittm,oaatb^ 
the estate of llolme-Pierpoint eame into , the ftmily* Aiiother i 
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public nor content hiinflelf, we have at last some data by tirhich 
to ^ judgo of the loag-lookod-for pcrlbriiuinco. The design is 
strictly luoxiumental, or, as some would say, << architectonic/* 
The leading structural members are on oieh sustAmed by 
coluuuia with a crowning cornice above. Tho oqu^trian statue 
of the Duke, the climax to the original composition, has been 
^Abolished on tho plea tluit a horse ought not to outer a church, 

^ though preceilentH to tho contrary are numerous. Two im- 

^ portent fragmcinld of tho collec.tive luonuiueut are iu)w ex- 
nibited in brouzc. One isj a coloftsiil group, '‘Valour crashing 
Cowardice** (1427). Cownidico in teiTor cvnuchi?a beneath a 
shield whereon a tinily gi'nud hgure iwrsunifying ihe valour of 
the conquering htu’o supreme. The cnuccption, though not 
servilely imitetive, obviou'jly owcjs much to .Michiud Angelo; 
on the whole, it niiieit Ijo admitted that tlio group goes lar to 
justify tho unswerving fiiith of tho sriilptors On tho 

other hand, ‘‘The Jftjcumbent Figure «>f the l)«Kv ’’ (^ 522 ), 
titretcluMl in death upon the tomb, gives a conlrary nsuiuig. Tlio 
iiamUing is feeble, fuiiibliug, and vacillating, as of a man wbo had 
muddled hie subject and at last had lost his way. Ileuee tho 
hitermiuabln delays prolonged into wearisomo decades. But for 
tlio pre.seut wo I'erniia from expressing a deciaivo opinion im an 
artist who, while evidently great, at least in concoplioii, failed 
to make hiujsidf iinderstriod. 

Busts ill plaster, lerru-cottH, and marble vary in stylo almost 
more than portraits uu iiunvoa. At an^' rate, clasajc adnptalioiiH, 
which boil b^couiri almost extinct in poriniit-paintjug, are atili 
dwtTVodly prominent in sculpture. To cJa.-^sic modfs of troat- 
ment, as seen in the busts of tho Vatican and llie (\'ipitol 
juusuiims, wo owe deliv<u*ance fwnn the ilebaseuient of modern 
coetumo. AV'Iiat can bo worse than tho eliigy of “Tho Lato 
Marquis of Biishd " (1452J, by ITerr Iteeinackers ; tho bavte'i* 
dressed tho hair, the mau-milliuer avrangiMl the collaT and neck- 
tie, ami the tailnr cut the coat. To the eamo order of merit 
bolungs tho head of “Sir Henry Oolo'* (1453), by Mr. Boehm. 
Jiiit porli>i|j8 among nunil)erl(v?s bad exarnpics the worst is Count 
(Jleichou’fl bust of “Tho Ihiche.'^a of Edinburgh" (1361) ; this 
Is a coLuposito of decorations, ne<‘klttco, need lew oik, Jiud llovvera, 
nil carved out inechaiiically, as by tho bund of 0 sttmemsfeoji. Xor 
d.)ea Miss Dubriiy's parnpbraso of “The Princess of Wales/ 
(T431) belong to a higli older of art. The uiiiteriuls are a con- 
gloiuerutc of imuble, gold, and ivory ; wo ii'HhI not say that tho 
product is not quite 011 a level with tho chryKelcphiiiitine fc-eul])t.ure 
of Phidias. Thmi are fairly good busts by Mr. ihivliam, A.K.A., 
Mr. Noble, and Mr. Theed; the general fault, however, i.s that, 
in proportion as they shun naturalism, they lose diaracter. 
Mr. Leifcliild’s head of “Mr. Bryce” (i4<Soj is Hrtn in touch and 
incisive in character ; Miss 11 . 8. Montalbu, in iier posthumou.s 
record of the lato “Mr. Tiichard Burciicft ” (1454), is, like her 
sister the painter, knowing, sliowy, and clever in seizing on and 
emphasizing the traits which con be turned to must account for art 
oifect. Terra-cotta is still the rage. In this niaiorial, red as 
brick-dust and assailant in protuberant surface “ as quills upon 
the fretful porcupine,” Mr. Boehm’s bust of “ I'ho Eiirl of Shuftes- 
biiry ” (1364) is the best oxumplo, while an anonymous “ Portrait ’* 
(1474), by Mr. Mullins, i-anks as the worst. If we could but 
imugiuo as a groundwork the head of a ruilian disguised by Ijeard 
of river-gross, and further clothed with ocean seaweeds, the head 
before us would find its original. The art is beneath serious 
criticism. Among literary men who win immortality in marble 
are “ Thomas de Qiiliicey *’ (1495), by Mr. Steel of Kdiuburgli ; the 
face is rather flaccid in its ovor-,«»oft flesh surfaces ; but Coleridge 
under like opium-eating propensities i'ell into a similar sensitive and 
nerveless condition. Mr. VVooluer, U.A^, has long studied “ Alfred 
Tennyson” (1424)*, indeed he and Mr. SViitts, K.A., are the best 
interpreters through art of a liead which reads as the epitome 
of a life ; tho pooms of many years seem to write their lines across 
cheek and brow. 

The full-length portraits are neither numerous nor rc^markable. 
Mure enoi^tic than artistic is Mr. Brock’s “ Model of the Hiatue 
of Richai'd Baxter, to be erected in the Town of Kiddonninstor ” 
(1411). The style may be said to bo “ nonconformist,” ns is the 
suldect ; in Ua veheiuonce it does not conform to established law 
and order. But tho action arrests attention ; one hand on 
the Bible. Um other is raised, as sometimes in pictures of St. John 
the Baptist when cxciaiminj^ “ Repent yc, tor tho kingdom of ' 
heaveu U at bond.” A certain breadth and nidenoss in the tre:it- * 
inent do. not militato against tho theme. X^aiiit praise will suflico 
for “Dr. Priestley, erected in Birmingham” (J437j. Mr, 
Williamson represents Priestley in tho act of discovoring oxygon. 
It is aeldom that scientillc operalions trahalato kindly Into art 
forms ; after all that has been Htiid to the oontrary, art for the 
most mn ends whoro science begins. Mr. Woolner has endowed 
with the presence of calm command the “ Model for a Bronze Btetne 
of Lord LAwrence, to bo erected in fro!it of the Government Uouee, 
Oalcutte*' (1442). Wo remember, after the « Indian mutiny, to 
IteTC heard ibe Viceroy return thanks in public for a high en- 
eomiiun. He “ 1 deserve no praise, 1 simply did my duty *, 
1 cofold do no less.** Ih this statue we r^ the man. 


TICB qifUt 

rj^BSlItiMlfi^theQitewae ae loxge a« iMt year, but we 
X ^pMidioiBi udiitItiRSf iWOtMOf 

goodr liB ^ irwau in t&ys* The fbreij^n were in 

gMttoeeon thifoeeaaioii|Ooitt deXegsaiige runmiig CanteUa 


and Allntnello (flret and second in the One Thonsii^ Ohioiod), 
M. Lupin being represented by llngaermnde, second in tIteJMnfih 
Derby, M. Delamarre by Filowdle, and.Mrde Mongowwy by L4 ‘ 
Seine. The nine KngUsh flUiee made but a poor show by the 
of thoir Freinch-brod sisters; and, unfortunately, the best of t|isin« 
Ijevunt and Twine the Piaiden, went amiss a tew dm before iShif 
race. Of Coaxxt de Ijagrange’s pair, of Twine the Plaidfm, 
garita, nud J^a Heine, we spoke at sf>m^ length when eottuieotiiq{‘ 
on tho One Thoummd ; find wo may n>iw add a ibw words about 
the anteccdcuts of tho more nriteworthy of the remaining ‘com^ 
petitors. Kngiuirmnde, a daughter uf Venuuut, tho winner of tho 
(iraiul Prix do Paris ia 1864, only ran once in England as a two^ 
vnar-old, whf*a Jutlcicluscopc, giving her 8 lbs., bent bor hy a neoh. 
’J’his year her bOi?t porl’ormanco was in tho French Derby a 
fortnight ago, when Ixilt only succeeded ui defeating her by » 
head. As, however, Cniueuibcrt was liaroly more than a neck 
bthind lior, th<jre was nolliing vwry wonderful about tho form* 
l^nant, by Adventurer out of* I!optils«, was, <in her best pnblSo 
form, undoubtedly superior to all the Allies of her year, and was a 
good match for the b^t of the colls. 8hc ran thirtiudii times os a 
t\vo-yeiu*-old,nnd was misuccesaful on ten occAsioua. At Haudovru 
Park she was biAtou by Kaleidoscope and Rod Cross Knight; in 
a match at Nowmarkr L I’ij-bt Spring Meeting ah© succumbed to 
Town Crier; at I’hcyttr she wTi-s beaten by Bella and Me^ 
Duchess ; at SlocKbridgij by Julia Peiichum, King Death, Jull^ 
Cflfflftr, and ColtnrsA; nt Nottingham a second time by Julia 
Peachum ; at Brig'litua by Canieiia, Gilestone, and Majesty; and 
ill a stuxuid essay at tho saiuo nioetiug by Lucy Hawk and M. do 
Fligny; at I><'iic.aetei* by Ithona, King Death, Oharon, and Mar- 
garita ; at Niiwniiarkot. Second October Meeting by Hordiada and 
John Day, and, two days hitur, by Chaplet. Against these manifold 
defcatH must bo set Levants one great victory in the July Stakes at 
N'cwnmrD't, when rhti defeated one of the fluo.st Adds of the season, 
including iarnese, (^amelia, Kisb^v, OileBlonc, Oultni'SS, and 
Cerborue.* It id truo that her victoiy on that occasion was 
partly, if not mainly, due to the magnlticont riding of Fordham, 
v\*ho held her head as if in a vice, and litendly drove lior in 
iirst padt tho winning-post ; and it is also iTiic that in all proba- 
bility hho never forgot the severu discipline to which she was then 
.subjected, fur certiiinly in her subsequent rocTts she ran worse 
and worse, till at lougth she seemed to bo iuntpablo of winning 
in any company at all. Still a horse must bo judged by his best, 
not by Ins wornt, perfonnAiice, and a winter s rest nut uiifroquentlr 
! brings him beck to his original form. liovont had wintered well 
I and had grown into one of tho liuest lillies in training, and her be- 
^ haviour at homo in her gallops hqyi caused tho most sanguine ex- 
oetationsto bo formed that she would show in the Oaks the saiuo 
rilJuiiit form she displayed lost July nt Newniaiket. It was most 
urilbrlunuto thiTofure tliat she should have gone wrong at the very 
last mojuont, after undergoing u capital preparation, for there was 
I not uni)tlier Kiigli.«th reni'csnutaliVe with any pietensiojis to 
challenge tho victm’ious Iwnch Allies ; and through Majesty, who 
ran third in tho One Thousand Guiuens, Ix>rd Rosebery had a 
fair idea of what chance J^v’ant possessed against Oamelia. Meiry 
Diiehu>s, a daughter of The Duke and Mirella, rau six times test 
season ; but only acconjpli.Bhod 0210 victory, carrying off the New- 
market T’wo-YcaM)ld Plate from a moderato fltdd. At Chester 
sho was twico beaten by Bella —then at tlio zenith of her brief and 
brilliant career — but iimnagcd to get in front of Levant. At 
Epsom she v«as Waten by Brigg Buy, Allumclte iiuisliiug bchiad 
her; nt DoncAstor b1|o was nowhere in tho Bradgatn I'tufk Stakes;, 
and in the New Nursery SUiki's at the Newtnai'kot Houghton 
iug she sliowi^l in oauiilly bad form. The most oarei'ui examina- 
tion of the will &il to bring to light anyner^ 

formniico of Lirib, a daughter of King Victor and- Scylla, wiucK 
would justify the support accorded to her, from some onaocountablo 
reuBOD, on the Oaks day ; and Catinka and Vittoria may Ik> dis- 
missed with A similar n?iuark. 

In tile paddock almost the only competitors that attnu^tod ob- 
servation were Enguerrande, who was much sidmired ; Leviiot, who 
vvas .so obviously amiss that her chance h^leas ; 

Filoselle, a French tiily who luis run pixnuhumC^oDrt^ 
this season ; and J^a Heine, who looked by na means as well as on 
the ( hie Thousand day. The lavourite, ^amelia, did not enter the 
paddock lit all, and as tho tiold on the whole did not deserve a very 
iengthettod inspoction, ovoiy one was gratified when the ceremony 
of the piiiudo past tho Htaad and the preliiiiinary canter were over, 
aiui tbe starter had them fairly undor his charge. The flag hill U> 
a much more even start than that for ihu Derby, and /Llluiuette at 
once went to the front to make the running fur h«ar stable companion 
— a mission which sho was only able to fulfil for about a quarter 
of a mile. Half way down the hill tlaraolia took tho lead, and on 
enloriog tho sirnigbl h^guonunde and Filoselle wero her lu^arest 
attendants, all danger Jtixim tho English division btiug over at this 
point. At tho distance Enguerrande shook olf Filoselle, and run- 
ning with the greatest ganumess reduced the Imid of Oamelia inch 
by inch, and just mannged to catch the Ono Thousand winni^ in 
inc last stride and mako a doad-heat witli her, Meiry Duoheas, 
fbur lengths off, beating Filoselle on sofibraace for third plaoe. - 
The flnisn between Cornelia and Enguarrande was veiy 4 vmting, 
and the latter must be one of tbe ^amest of the game to ^ot where 
sho did, for at the distance Oamelia was a good length in firont, 
and a length is a great deal to make up in the lost two hundred 
yards of Oaks course. Thus both the great races of the Epsom 
week fell to the Ibreigiion ; and English colts and fillies will have 
to play second fiddle lu the three-year-old races tUa year, unless 
later in the season Levant shoold succeed in turning the taUss ^ | 
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elm. A;« Ions Kieber keeps well there is little chance of 
colour .3 being- lowere<l. . 

* 'j-'ho general racing of the week was on the whole more interest- * 
jng than usual, aud attracted a larger share of attention. In the 
Oravon S^es Thnnder olmoet snet his matoh in Wisdom (the 
colt by Blinkhoolie out of AlIno\ who would have won if he had 
had the heart of a mouse. The fact was, however, that Mr. 
Vyuer's grand old horse (altered towards the tinisii, if, indeed, 
he did not actually break down. 0*?rtainly ho pulled up very 
lame, and wo doubt whether we shall see him iu public again. 
The match between Ooiitroveray and (>ha^ot w.aB all one way, 
Chaplet never bidng able to get near Lord Xli^sobory's horse \ and 
in consequence the hopes of tho 8upf)ortor8 of All Heart rose 
higher and higher, only to bo utterly enished on the marrow. Tho 
l^gmont Plato produced an astonishiug line fiuisU between Killie- 
craukie, Inglewood iiunger, and Bunny Blue Flag, the iirst^named 
coming in tirst by a head, while Ibo ulher two ran a dead heat for 
second place, and Trappist, one of the best wtnght-earriera of the 
day, iimshed not more tluin a head boliind the deail-heiite.-s. Most 
curiously the heat of tho weather caused tho rider of IvilUecrankie 
to lose just an ounce or two during the race — enough imfortuniilely to 
turn tho Hcalo against him iu weighing in, and lo caii^jc tho dis- ! 
quiUiilcation of his bon-o. The Woodrote Stakes brought out a 
field of ten, and introduced us to Ghevron, a bay son of liobi- 
crueiaTi and Ongnisauuce (own sister to Achievoinont), who canied 
off this iiu portal it race in a style worthy of his illurttriouH lineage. 
This victory came very opportunely a few days before tho sale of 
the young Ilosierucians at Middle Park, and no doubt stimulated 
the aiiA iety of purchasers to bid for thciu. In the Paddock Htake.s, 
on the tliird day of tho meeting, Trappist luade very short work 
uf Tangible, who 1 ms probably fcoen his best day ; and in the High 
litnel llamlicap tho American aged horoO Pn-akiiess improved uu 
the form he has liitborto show 11. They any that he still wauls a 
great deni more work ; but most horses nt hia age would be think- 
ing of rest rather than of work. In the Bp^oiii Gup another old 
horse from America, Mate, finished a bad third to Hulham and 
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Wiadoin j but tho rest of tho hold, including Trappist and Cou- 
troverayi wore pulling up at the time, so that Ti is position was only 
obtaiuml on sutlbnincc. Wo are told lliut Prcakiiess will slitiw to 
much greater advantage later in the .season, over a long courno— hi 
the Goodwood Gup pcrhajis— but at present tho experiinout of 
running nine-year' old horacfl against English three and four-} ear- 
olds 800^ likely to bo attended with scant success. Holhnni’s 
victory in the J'^psom Cup was only secured Ly a Loud irom 
Wisdom, who must be accounted an unlucky horse, having run 
well for a milo and a quarter iu the Herhy, as woU os having fairly 
taken the moasuro of Thunder ill the first race of tho meeting, }et ! 
bothg unable to gain tho coveted distinction of first place. He has j 
gocKl racing qualities, but lias not the best of tomptirs or th^- 
stoutest of hearts, and thus the honours of victory were snatcheil 
from him at the last momeut, wJien they soeuicd well within his 
grasp. 

The Derby week was appropriately wound up with the animal 
aalo of tho Middle Park yearlings. Out of forly-nino lots, forty 
were disposed of at a very satisfactory average, and tho young 
stock of iiO»icruoian and of Victorious Josorvedly commanded high 
prices. Three of thoKosicrucians got into four figures, his sous from 
Lady of the Forest and Fincs.se fetching 1,300 guineas apiece, and 
his BOQ from Littlo Heroine being knocked down for a round 
tliousand. Thu stock of Ilosicrucian show all the elegance and 
quality of their sire— one of the handsomest hoi*s(!s that ever trod 
the turf — and havo proved themselves possessed of fine racing 
qualities. Q'ho stock of Yictoriou.s are aLo very good-lookiug, and 
sold well ; w*hile a high-bred daughter of Parmesan and Auderida 
fetched a high price. Altogether, the sale >vas a groat success, 
and. the second epoch of the existence of Middle Park as a 
breeding establishment bids fair to be as prosperous as tho lirat. 

' We may remark tiiat eome little uxciteiiient was caused last 
week by a formal objection being raised against Kiaber, tho winner 
of the Derby, on the ground that the i6w I lulu of Kacing, which 
enacts that the cortificatfL^the i^e, pedigree, and colour of any 
horse foaled out of theAHM Kingdom shall also include a de- 
Bcriptiou of:thi^ sium horse is distinguished, had 

notion obsemiljii Hfis Stesfirds overruled the objection, and 
sti^atized it also aa frivolow/- thereby, wo imagine, intimating 
tlimr opinion that tho rulo was never intended to bo coiistnied 
literally. It is a jiity, then, that a vague and iiidefluito rule is 
allowed to remain in force \ and it may be liopod that in the re* 
vised edition of Uie laws of racing this palpable defect, among 
many others, will be remedied. W^at are distinguishing marks, 
and how many of ibora aro to be enumerated iu the certificate of a 
foreign-brod norso, and how many are to be passed over as un- 
worthy of notice K Those questions deserve to bo answered with 
some approach to accuracy, fur it cannot bo agreeable to a Ihorouglily 
practical racing-man, like the owner of the second in Kisber's 
Derby, after taking a coarse which tlie plain bond Jide interprota- 
tioii of the rules of racing would seem to justify, to be described as 
a frivolous objector, li rules are lax, those who nauctioned them, 
and who permit them to remain iu force, are deserving of blame, 
not those who read them as they are wriituu, and take the propor 
aieasuros to have them applied. 


S IR DENIS LE MAHCnANT had many qualifications for 
the tiisk of writing the Life of Lord Allhorp, which ho under - 
took at tho request of his brother and successor, the fourth Lord 
fc^peiicor. A life of olbcial employment passed in intimate con- r 
nc.vum with the principal moniuei^ of tho Whig party must havu 
given Sir Denis Le Marchant an intimate knowledge of tho poli- 
tical history of tho liuio ; and he was well acquainted with the 
siihji'ct ot* the present biography. Alone among tho Whig leaders 
Lord Allhorp was never alieimted from Lord rirou^haTn, who first 
brought fSir J)enis Le Marchant into oflice. The Memoir, having 
]»een left unfinished, lias been completed lyid arranged by Sir Henry 
Le Mui'chaut, who acknowledges the value of .suggestions which he 
has received from Loixl Belper and froni tho late Lord Lytteltofi. 
The work forms a valuable iwlditiou to the ronfitantly accumulating 
mass of materials for the liistoi-y of Ijord fli-eys Administration 
and of tho iiofonu Bill; and it has tho far higher merit of genuine 
biographical interest. Lord Althorp during hia short public career 
€'xereisi‘d e.xtraorilinary influenct^, having done more tlian any of 
his colleagues to keep the Ri^lurm agitation within the bounds of 
law lind of rarlinmentnry control. 'J’hw lirst llefurin Bill would 
havo been with difficulty carried through the House of Gommous 
if Lmd Allhorp had not, after a few weeks, taken tho c» induct ol 
the tin asure out of the Lands uf Ijord John Rusaell. During the 
two vears' struggle ho never lost liis tein]ier ; and, while his coin- 
niaiuled tho uubouiuled conlldi'nre of bis own follow el’s, lie pro- 
voked the smiillesl possible amount of ho.stility in the defeated 
part}. Ilia authority depended wholly on tho combinalion of 
high moral qualities with plain coiuinun sense. Lord Althorp 
had not n spark of genius ; he w'aa a very bad speaker, and 
his range of knowledge and accomplishments was narrow; but 
ho was cli'ar-hondeil, straight forward, and intcllecLunlly as woU as 
morally honest. His rank and fortune, and liis thorough syiu- 
patliy with tho tastes and pursuits of English gentlemen, i-edccnied, 
111 the estimation of Tory squires, llio decided and Bomotimoa e.x.- 
tromo Jdlx‘riihsui of his iipiniuus. His well-known aversion to 
oihco inclined tho House of Goinmona to attach additional value 
to the continuanco of his services. During ono of tho many Minis- 
terial complications of tho time Lord John Ruswdi said, in answer 
to a charge of indirect coiitrivunco, “ I might beliove that Althorp 
would intrigue lo Jose his pl.'i(a.‘, but never that he would intrigue 
to keep Sagacious observers like Mr. Charles Oreville were 
at first puzzled and almost scandalized by the success of a Minis- 
terial leader Avho never look the troiiblo to disguise his blunders ; 
but it was gradually found that he was generally in tho right, 
even when ho did littlo justice lo his reasons, yir Robert reel 
complained that, when he had himself exposed in convincing lan- 
guage tho defects of a statement by the Chancellor of tlie Ex- 
chequer, ** ./U thorp gets up, and takes off his hat, and sliakes bis 
head, and, before he ha.s said a word, tho House is satislied that 
there was nothing .in the argument against him.” Mr. Grevillo 
acutely remarks that tlie toh;rance of which J.iord Althorp was 
assured beforehand had the disadvantage of making him (Uireless. 
The mistakes which another Minister mast have elaborately ex- 
plained away were condoned as soon as Lord Althorp sot himself 
right wrilh a good-humoured smile. Ic is time that he was entkely 
exempt from the imputation of levity. His temperament, though 
ehcurt'ul, was neither humorous nor gay, and his habits wore 
laborioiifi. All his contemporaries liked a character which all men 
could understand. 

A puiiiicai ciiiH^cr wh^ch has secured to Lord Althorp a placo in 
history extended only over fuiir years. It is true that be had prts- 
viouely been six-and-twenty years in the House of Commons, and 
that at the beginning of that period ho had been for thirteen 
mouths a Lord of the Treasury ; but in those easy-going times he 
seldom took tho trouble to come to London ; and when ho was 
compelled to xuakn up a ‘Board at tho Treasury, he had relays of 
hursos posted on the road, and rode down in tho night that he 
might hunt with the Pytchhty in the morning. After the down- 
fall of the Coalition Ministry, Lord Althorp attached himsolf to 
tho section of tho Libiiral party which, under the lead of Mr. 
Whitbread, held opinions in advance uf the orthodox Whigs. It 
*may be incidentally remarked that Sir Denis IjO Marchanvs cha- 
racters uf Mr. Whitbread and of some of hia contemporaries add 
much to tho value of the work. As ho observes, with unquostion- 
ahlo truth, the liadical membera of 1S09 must not be confou^ed 
with those of our own time. They belonged to the same da^, 
wture govurnod by tho same social influonces, and, with their com- 
mon j^litical principles, it was plain that, if true to themselves, 
they could have no separato interests.*' Some of tho younger 
Radicitls -jf the present day also belong to the same class with 
thoir luoi'o moderate allies and their political opponen,ts; but 
they form a more fiction of a numerous party whicn has nothing 
to do with the social influences which affect themselves. Aa 
the Opposition heoaiuo diore and more powerless in conaoquei^ 
of the successes of \\ dlingtoti in Spam, Lord Althorp alamt 
ceased to attend tho House, devoting hiounlf by preference to hia 
duties na MastoT of tho Fytchley Hunt, a function which had , 
become almost hereditary m hia flunily. Be wia a hold xUert 
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tiioagh be bad not a safa float; and be kept the boundfl'1|l& 
profuse liberality. The mothodioal taste which tSwtwmi 
lowd vout in the studjr of financial statistips led him to keep a 
minute and accarato journal of erery run ; and be kept an 
accouTit of eveyr shot he fired in the course of the year, whether 
he missed or kiUed, and made up the hook periodically.’' Among 
other pursuits which wore then popular, he took great interest in 
the prize-ring, and he was himself a respectable proficient with 
the boxing-gJoves. After his accession to the peerage and retire- 
ment from office, he was Boinetimes disturbed by a whimsical 
scruple or doubt whether he W‘as not neglecting a duty in not 
regularly attending prize-fights. It was at a late period that he 
concentrated his interests on the breeding of stock. Jn shiM^p he 
acknowledged tliat the bite Duke of liichnioud excelled him ; but 
in shoi'lliorns ho hsid no superior. Although, after his succession to 
the family eeUites, ho found it necessary to practise strict economy, 
he was coni cut to lose 3,000/. a year on his model slock farm. 

In 1814 Lord Althorp mamed altho age of thirty-two ; and the 
death of his wife iu her first conflnenient, after a happy life of only 
four years, siuldeued and matured his character. One effect of the 
loss was to produce or cultivate strong religious feelings ; and he 
bc'came more clesely interested in politics as he cared less for his 
former amusements. ** My two lines of reading/’ ho said, soon 
after the death of Lady Althorp, ^^are divinity and political 
economy; the first to do my.solf gcKxi; the other to enable mo to 
do good to others.” In a fragment of autobiography, begun after 
his retirement from political life, ho avows with remarkable 
simplicity the questionable proposition that ^^tho only object 
J ought to have in view is to .socuio my etorual happiness.** 
A more sophisticated intollevt would have striven to dis^ 
guise from itself the purely Kcdf-regarding motive which 
might bo thought to defoal or neutralize On l^ord Althorp's 

own showing his study of political economy was more meri- 
torious than his theological lucubrutiuns ; but good men are rarer 
tlian sound ethical reasonors, and Lord Althorp was a good 
man. After 1818 ho became more regular in his attendance 
iu the House of Cumnious, and he look an active part as a member 
of some important Committees. On tbe death of Lord Liveipool 
ho at first strongly opposed the coalition of the Whigs with 
Canning, to whom ho felt a strong aversion *, but, apparently under .| 
the iiifiuence of ilrungham, he W'us at last reconciled to the new 
Government. After the death of Canning, the sehuilion of Lord 
Althorp by Huskisson, us Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
was the iiuinodiate cause of the fall of Lord Gudorich*s feeble 
Administration. For some time^he oiforod no active opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington's Government ; but he supported more 
than one motion iu favour of relrenchmeiit, and be hud gradually 
and unconsciously become the most trusted moinber of his party. 
It was not before the middle of the Session of 1830 that ho was 
chosen leader of the Whigs. He himself urged the claims of 
Drougham to the vacant post; but tbe Whigs insisted on their 
ciioice, and with the assent of Brougham himself Lord Althorp 
accepted the nomination. The unhesitating choice of the party 
between the two <K)Uipetitors was highly instructive. In know- 
ledge, in eloquence, in the power of swaying the House of Com- 
mons, and iu popularity out of doors. Brougham was incomparably 
flui^ior. Lord Althorp hod the advantage of being one of the 
Wnig aristocracy; and he was universally trusted, while bis 
brilliant rival was capricious, unsteady, and prone to intrigue. It 
is to the credit of both that they maintained their friendship 
and even their political alliauco to the last. tSir llenis I^e 
Marchant mentions for the first time a project of inducing Lord 
Spencer to form a Cabinet when Sir li. Peers Government was 
flyupposed^ in 1844,10 be insecure. It scoms that Lord Spencer 
was not indisposed to encourage the overture ; but ho foretold his 
failure, because ho thought himself bound iu honour to propose 
Lord Brougham as Chancellor. It may bo inferred that he disap- 
proved of Liord Melbourne's exclusion of Brougham from the 
Goverumont of 183$. It is strange that the most conscientious 
of statesmen should have deliberately preferred personal claims to 
the public interest. 

On tbe fall of the Duke of Wellington’s Government Lord 
Althorp unwillingly became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Ministerial leader. Notwithstanding the claims of his party on 
his services, he would probably have declined office if Ltud Grey 
had not poflitively refused to tbrm a Minietry without him. The 
profound repugnance to official life which be felt by anticipation 
never allied or varied. He consisteutly declared that ho had 
sacrifioad the happiness of his life to public duty ; and on tbe first 
opportunity he finally abandoned political life. Lord Grey hod reason 
for the importance which he attached to Lord Althorp’s aid. 
Among his own followers it would at the time have been impossi- 
find another leader who would have been acceptable to the 
Honso of Oommons. Brougham, even if the party would haira 
endured his appointment, could not have afibrded to , sacrifice his 
profesiHon for a striotly political career. Lord John KusjcU and 
Mr. Stanley bad not vet attained sufiicient PafliamenUcy rank to 
entitle them to seato in the Cabinet. ^Sir Jamer Graham was a 
comparatavelj new and doubtful redmit; and Lord. could 
not be expected, even if he had fully appreciated the ability of 
Lord Phlmmton,.^ select as bis confidential Imteiumt a re- 
cent seceder from the Toi^ tanks. Sir Denis Le Marchant 
mal^ without meiidiontiig bu aiijitliorityi the novel and remark- 
aUe iitatefiMt that Lm proposed hSmself to 

Grey as lea^ of Oommons. He could not refuse 

to aciulsftu k fba whkh had been given to Lord 


Alifborp ; and, fortunately for himself, though he had alroady 
nearly twenty years in ofHee, he could afford to Wfut#^ OiLjLotd 
AUhorp’s retirement Ijord Pulmorston was not even thought of lUf 
his successor; and it was not until six-and^wenty years 1 m 
elapsed from the formation of Lord Grey’s Government that Ww 
assumed bis proper place as Prime Minister and kad^ of’ 

House of Oommons. Tbe lleform Bill could scarcely have been, 
carried by a Minister who accepted it a^ au unwelcome, though 
necessary, measure. Jjord Althorp tliorotighly approved the pm« 
ciple of the Bill, and be would not unwillingly nave rendered it 
still more democratic. The vicissitudes of the contest are fully 
recorded by Sir Deuis Lo Marciiant, who was at Ibo timo principal 
Secretary to the Lortl CliancoUor ; but there was little to add to 
many previous uai'mliveH, and uspoeially to Mr. GroviUe’s minuts 
and accurate account of Loi*d Grey\ iirgotlatioiis with the waverers 
who followed Lord llaiTowby and Lord Wharncliffo. As the 
biogi-aphcr of Lortl Althorp, Sir Dtuis Lo Marchant properly 
records the wretchi^d aquahhle which ended in the resigna- 
tion of Lord Grey, and in Lord Ahhorp's rclcutioii of his office 
under Lord Melbourne. Brougham's ruHtksA love of intrigue, 
the awkward iudiscretioD of Mr. Littletou, the Iri^h Secretary, iho 
vulgar and faithless cunning of O'Connell, and the excessive sensi- 
tiveness of Lord Grey, lire perhaps more fully illustmted by the 
present biographer than by any previous writer. Lord Althorp 
niuiBelf for once apjicars \o disadvantage fu) uii honest bungler. 
Those who take the Ironblu to study the defiiiis will have 
no difficulty iu undors^timding n disagj'ooable story. liOrd Grey, 
on the demand of Lord VVulle.slcy, then Lord-Licuteuaut of Ini- 
land, included in a Coercion Bill certain provisions against public 
meetings which wero denounced as lyriinnicitl by O'Connell. Lord 
Brougham privately entronted J^»rd Wellesley to facilitate the 
passage of the Bill by withdrawing his statement that tbe ob- 
noxious clauses were iie(‘u3»jiry. Lord Wellesley, pveibrriug the 
supposed convenience of the Government to the iutoi^eets of peace 
and order, assented to the request, and Mr. Littleton communicated 
the secret to O'Connell under a pledge, of confidence, which was of 
course immediately violated by the unscrupulous demagogue. In 
the meantime Lord Althorp and Mr. Littleton found that the 
Prime Minister was less willing than tliemselvea to uiidorsUnd or 
accept the inconsistent statemeuts of the Lurd-Lieutcnanl. Ixird 
Grey's family, if not himsolf, suspected that the whole mtrigue 
had boon devised by Brougham in the hope of supplanting his 
chief; but the more charitable construction of his conduct is 
probably just. A violent and passionate remonstrance addressed 
to Lord Althorp on the tuipposod jdissolution of the Government 
shows that Brougham was taken by surprise at the result of his own 
indirect proceedings. Loid Althorp had acted indiHcreetly, and 
he was coniproiijised by Mr. Littleton's less excusable blunders ; 
but it never occurred to any party in the transaction to doubt bis 
uprightness of intention. Jt was at Lord (irey’s urgent desire that 
bo finally consented to retain the office of which he was finally 
relieved at his father's death tliree mouths afterwards. 

A mere notice of well-known political transactions does uyustioa 
to 8ir Denis Marebaut's work. His biography sustains its into- 
rest and proves its accuracy by the entire consistency of Lord 
Althorph character from the bo^inuing to the end of his life, la 
his cose the boy was father oi the man. A letter to his father 
wriliou at seven yom old shows the same tastes which he re- 
tained in his maturor years, and illustrates his iaculty of coming . 
to the point in his Btatoiueuts ; — 

** Dear Papa, 

** 1 went to Urington' 11 ill this tnoruing, and catched four rabbits, and 
there was a good muny people ; and 1 did not know who tlicy wcr«', all. 
Wo threw olV at ten o’clock— Tartar and Howler and Pun^h and I’urpiu 
did very well, but Jenny's puppy did not do well, for aho cried at tha 
bushes — Faimy did very well too. 1 rode upon Cantlebor and Ned Corns 
waa iHihind. John Townshend and James walked by m% and 1 wont a 
gallop, Olid bad good aiiort. When you como back there is to be u race in ^ 
which you are to run, and bo sliall John Townnhend, and Jack (ktnia and 
Peter. 1 am to ride on Uingcr, and you shall ride on Cowslip ; 1 got three 
horses at the races at Northampton, and yours is a very good one. You 
have been a long time away, so no more. : ' 

«« JocJ^ 

His sister, Jjiidy Lyttelton, in a Istfer to her mfighior, gives a 
touching account of his last moments. He said tmit he deeply 
felt that his bad liecn a happy life, and that he was now most happy ; 
but that this did not diminish tho joy with wliich ho obeyed zhe 
awful summons, and accepted tho coll to heavenly peace.” Pro- 
bably tbe chief drawback to tbe happiness of his life, except the 
loss of his wife, had been tho political success which made him 
eminent and useful 


BROOM’S PIIILOSOPIIT OF LAW.* 

T hebe is hardly anything more remarkablo in the literature of 
English law than the want of gopd elementary books, uuloss 
It be the singular fniluro of almost all modem attempts to provide 
for it. Tho present work, notwithstanding its ambitious and ill- 
cbosen title, whoso rtslatiou lo anything in the contents wo have 
been unable to discover, appears to bo m pubstonco an aiterg|^)t in 
this direction. Dr. Broom tells us that it ** is meant for perusal 
not only by law students, but by tho public,” and ^'exhibits tha 

f The JPhihtcphy Lomi being Nbtee of Leeturee Mteered dorhed 
Tieenig-tbHe Yeare (185^-1875), m the Inner Tmj^ HaU, Adapted fiir 
StttdsBU and the Pubti^ By Herbert Broom, LL.1>» London : Msxwell 
& Boo. 1876. 
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•lomeiits of mir existing Ihw.” A h "Mt that should roaOy do tliWI 
in a niofL‘rato couipaas, »yith any tolerablo method, with competent 
ATcumey, aij<l wiLli auOicient litenuy skill to make it interesting to 
readers willing to bo intean^sted, would undoubUdly be of tho 
gretiieBr value. Kut it in unhappily quite impositiblo to say that 
tiio lxK>k now before u» miswers any such doHcriptiun. In the first 
place, the oloraents which it purpf»rl8 to exhibit tjirii out to bo the 
elements not of the law of Eughind us a whole, hut only of certain 
HmiUtd though important branches of it. C’oiitrac.t, Wrong, and 
Orimo aro the only gonoral lu-ada dualt with in those chapters, an<l 
it is hardly needful to i^tate tluil these aro vtsry far from making up 
tli« whole lj«Hly of tho law. Why these piirticular heads have bet*n 
chosen we nro loi't to guess us heat wo may; tho text gives no ex- 
planation. From the titlepago gather that the hook is in fact 
an outgrow til of several courses tif lectures extending over a spaco 
of many years, and one ciin only pri'siime that t>nc or more distinct 
mid independent coiirsca were dev<»lciJ to each of theso distinct 
topics. Tjach of them is in itself a natural and prop<T t<»pic for n 
course of loctures ; nor is there any harm in afterwards bringing 
them all togidher in ono volume, lint aiilhor.s ami publishers arc 
no less boimd than dealers in more gi-oss and niatorial coiii- 
moditios to dc'^criho with roasouahle correc.tue.*»s tho w'tiros lliey 
bring l<» market ; and it appears to us, especially when \vc consider I 
that the book is partly meant for liiym(‘n, who cannot be prei*uined I 
to know by mere inspection how much of ‘Mho elements of oiu: J 
existing law" will not Iks found in it, tluit lii this cacu' there has 
been a certain laxity in the obierxjince of that chanentai y duty. I 
Putting tho rpication of nomencluturo a.iide, however, let us 
consider theso chapters isn llu* merits of their actual couUmtB. 
Every oius of tho subjects hci*o dealt with is a large, and abundant 
one, and donuinds a careful exerciso of choict* and melh«‘»l in urdt*r 
to make it clear, evoii iu its most general featurt‘H, to a rcjider 
coming to it for tho first time. Wo may fairly fissunio that such a 
reader is here CDiiieiupItited, but iu our judgmcnl h« is not likely 
to lx> much eiiliphtiiued ) or, if he is, it will be by bis own efiurts 
ill digobting and rts-arranging in liis miud tho matorials thiis ]att 
before him. 'Phe method followed by Dr. Drcuun, if method it can 
be culled, consists in starting a chapter with tlic tUitemeut of a 
few generalities of the barest kind, and then running oil* w'llhout 
lurthor ox[»ln nation into a long .string of iiiHlaiicex which might 
almost have been taken at random just as they wenx noted up iu a 
coininonplace book. The sjiocial stihdivisiona of the main topic 
are bvouglit iji anywhere and anyhow by way <»f digres.sion, and us 
often as nol. arc only to be found piecemeal i i t ao or lhn.*o«iitrerciit 
places. W'e begin with a chapter (d* PrcUa or/ Observations nti 
Tho Province of Ijuw.'^ <-)no is rather .surprised at tho 1,y 

Itsaruing that tho (Jommon Law of England has Inion dorivi‘d 
from enactmenl-H of tlio Jjogidlaluro ” among other so(ircc.s ; hut 
let that pas-. Then wo have paragraphs ulxnit the construction of 
etntiitcs and tho theory of judicial precedents, which have much to 
do with liio detormiuation anti atl ministration of the law, but to 
our iHK»r «ppr<‘hcii«ion very little with the definition of its province 
— wiiich indeed is not n legal question at all. Thou comes a some- 
what confused statement of the ilisiinctioji lielwcen ,;ivil and 
criminal Jaw *, thou two or three insttme.es of e.ivil w'rongs; then a 
Buddou digression about fraud in it .s e.ivil and criudnai tmpects — 
and so on lor twenty pages. 'Diis, fur e.\ample, is a sin^v^ilnr para- 
graph to find in a general iutruduetory discvur&e on *♦ Tho PiM- 
vinco of Law ’’ : — 


Subjrct to the cunditioii that ik» liet be eoroin'<-^*’d»a nuisunoc iiuiy setno- 
tinies be abati'd, i.»'. i>'riio\eil lunl jiul « to, f»y the pcirion whom it in- 
juiioiidy uRcets. Tliw troaMirer o*’ County thajit lia^ be«ri held jUhlUic<l 
in breaking open the j.ftiLvs of tie* leiCi.’trar of iho Court, during the aliM'neo 
of that oflitial, in onlor 1»> iil the bonks kept by him, aiih :i view to 
their being audited. lTe*^<' uo breach nf the pvaeo could liii\u ensued Iroiu 
th(i act of AMoli'oivQ in fpiCHtinu. fik) if A. lake goods out of tim ncliml 
rosiNMsiom^ tl' against bis will, It. nuiy justify using force, for retokirig tho 
gooaa, and no may sot npn gorKl ground t»f deieuro in un aet.iurt of as.sault \ 
and if goods aro obtained under eidour of a <'oriiraet of but really by 
trick and traiid, tho Kcinblance of a coritrael diMinpeni's— ilic prop«.>Uy in 
tfeui gooibi lUit pass, and they may i )0 recaptured. 

As to di^glevance of this in thu placu where it comes, wo leave Iho 
ri4dek.l|j|H% As to the matter, wo very much dnuhl whether 
ibti' Isfe^Rl^asition be true, and ut all events it is uot borne out 
by the casoa cited in the notes, which are far from going to such 
au extent. Dr. Broom ha.s certainly taken care to give plenty of 
references to recent authorities ; hut, although it is now under- 
Biood that, other thliiga being equal, recont authoritieH aro the 
bolter, it i.M liJmwi&o under.siood that ono sliould first be iiasiired of 
thoir being in point. A.s to the manner and general utility, vie 
confess that, when we have occaaiou for this kind of reading, we 
very much prefer Fishers Digx*st. 

After this wo ai-o abruptly taken to Contract; it docs not 
appear why, but wo have alriiady waived that question. We 
very soon como to the familiar story of tho old Common 
Law rule against tho assignment of n chose in action having 
been devised by the wisdom of our ancoHtors to repress liti- 
gation. Now ono must not bo too hard on Dr. Broom about 
this, OB he does no more than ahnost all the modem books 
have done in repeating without question an assertion first mado 
by Ooko. Still it ia tho kind of thing which a writer proftasing 
a philosophical interest in his subject mkbt not unreasonably 
have paused to look into. When one does look into it, the 
^nlt which comes out is that Coke's dictum is a mere rhetorical 
urish (i^, moreover, limited in its application by the context 
whi^ it oeoun), ana that, so flir as one osn mm oat by the 
^ V the Year Books and of genersl anelcgieB, the domoa 


WQB in truth no politic invention, but, in this connexion at my 
rate, simply belonged to the ancient conception of contract aa. a 
atiictly personal relation between tho original parties. A lilBb 
further on tho terms voidMe and void ore introduced witliout 
explanation, so that a student might think them synonyiiioiui ; 
whereas there is an important dinerenco between uiom, which 
is, indeed, often lost sight of in tho books, bat for that very ^reason j 
should bo the more diligently and distinctly pointed out in elc- / 
meutiiry teaching. In like manner wo profleutly read of a contonrt 
•‘implied by law ami inferrod by a jury,*’ which is just what it 
cannot hoi'hew^, again, a distinction that ought to be mado clear 
from the iirst is not merely omitted but obscured. Dr. Broom is 
of course not answerable for tho unfortunate double meauiug with 
which tlie tenn “implied contract” is used, stomling sometimes 
for a real though not express ogi'ccmcnt “ inferred by a jury^” some- 
times for an obligation independent of agreement, the arising of 
Avbich on a particular state of facts is a question of law j but ono 
iiuiiu use of such exposition as is here undertaken is to give timeW 
waraing and explanation to the learner on diilicultics of this kind. 

The language hero used is only iitted to pc^lox^ him. To make 
his confusion even worse, wo find mixed up in thi.s context one or 
two instiincos of legal prcsunipUons touching the intention of tho 
parties to certain kinds of o^mtnicts as to events on which tho Con- 
tract itself ia silent, which is yet a third and dilferent matter.^ 

There ia a chapter entitled “ Miiiciinlilo Contracts ” contt^ing 
many 1 hing.s that have nothing to do with mercantile as distin- 
guished from other contract s, and not one word on the really pe- 
culiar and chfirac tori Stic feat urns of the Law Merchant. There ia 


something about agency, Bomolhiiig about fraud, and .something 
about illegality , blit nothing whatever about negotiable inatniments, 
nor about tho rules governing public employinonls of a commercial 
kind, such us a carrier's, Avhich from a still older lime have been 
embodied hi Ihc Oommon IjUw as being “ tho custom of the realm.” 
Moreover, it is said that “in roganl to a mercantile contract the 
iiieejit good faith must be observed,'’ which is an e.xcollent moral 
pn»cept as regards all contracts, but ia not correct os a proposition 
of Jaw. I'tii* instance, Homething far short of “tho nicust good 
faith ” is iiduiitte.d in tho contract of .sale of goods, as appeiu's by a 
ivnijirkalilo case decided within tho last few years. A special 
duly to cominunicalc all luaterial fads within tho party’s know- 
ledge does exist in one or two special claa.se.s of contracts, but is 
distinctly tmiited as oxceptiomiL 

The following chapter, on “ Written Instruments,’’ is mixed up, 
like iho last, with nusiH'Jlaueous information. Wo are told here 
that a bond is tho simpleat t)f deeds. It has always appeared to 
us to be. tho most artiticlal and perplexed. Tho first specimen of 
it that a law student sies is usually the bond which he cxeinitcs 
on his adluis^ion to ono of tho Inna of Court ; and, as far ils our 
expcrionco goes, tho etfect of it to n novice is highly puxTslinp. 
Tho instrument may be described as a promise, stated in a cun- 
oiisly invrdvod manner, to pay a sum of money if a suecifiod event 
does not happen. Tho happening of this event, whiedi may be tho 
payment of money, the ohsorvauco of tho rules of a Society, or any 
other lawful net, lathe only real object of the parties, and is in fact 
the thing contracted for. I want to promise A that I will ride to 
York ; first, I profoss mysfdf bound to pay, say, icx>/. to A, and 
then it is explained tliat, if I ride to York, I nrn to pay nothing. 
8iich is tho form of tho simplest of dtwds, which l)r. Broom’a 
statement almost assumes to be known by tho light of 
nature, 'riie absurdity of tho whole thing is completed by the 
modfrii statutes which in nniTiy ca.se8 cxprt'ssly forbid the Courta 
to enforce the instrument according to its terms. 

Under the head of “ Legal lYinciples iipplit'd to Contracts ” the 
expoundiT proceeds to give a mnuber of instances whoso order 
and connexion wo have failed to tri^co. There is a digression 
on the duties of Bail way Companies to pas.sengcrs, without so 
much as a hint at the i^xistouce of the BaiLway and Canal 
Tmflic Act. Tho chapter on Torts is very simply coiistructod. 
A tort, we are told, is the inlVingemont of a right; then follows 
an enumeration of various rights which may ne infringed. It 
is perhaps a real question, howrever, whether a distinct genua 
of torts ought to stand at all in the arrangement of English 
law. The position of delicts in Homan law may be nc- 
countiMl for by the fact that most of tho injuries to projierty 
or {KiHsesHiou which with us come under the head of trospasB wero 
remedied in tho lioman system, not by actions ex deHcto^ but by 
real or possessory act ions. Delicts, tbere/ore, correspond to a ml 
division in pi'oueuure at oil events. But the Common I.iaw has not, 
if it ever had, any Heal Actions in tho Homan sense ; even our 
old “ real actions,’’ all but the writ of right, were morely possen- 
sory; and tbo modern possessory actions are histoically special 
variations of proceedings ex delicto. Bo that Tort, instead of o^g 
a genus co-ormnato with divers others, has really come to swallow 
up almost every part of our private ciril law which does not como 
nndor tho head of Contract. Practically the chief use of it is to 
lump together in a rou^ provisional way various topics which 
have really little in couuuon except tliat xbr various leaaOiDii t^y 
have not been made tho aubjqct of monograpfaa. 

A good proportion of space is given, and so fhr rightlT| to 
somewhat difficult topio of Negligee. Bat Dr. Broom’s laogiiago 
is sadly wsjiting lix preeisTon. flrit ho aayn bieaeli of' dtiij may 
include neglijrence; then he speaks of ^‘tlie ffieiiiustion between 
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ihiog to bo ex|dftiit6d*--^UiEBi6lyj that wHgiMiM in. » le^ aonao ia 
« pumy sc^mtivo expreeaion^ meaning the omiauon ol t£itt>|An0nEt 
or care whi^ the law mss M to require iir the pariieuiat eaiiei 
cither a« a poeittvo duty or ae the eonditioii of aaeer^g a 
right; and that the iM queerion alwaya ie^ What ie the 
meaauFO of the care which the law did rn this caae require? 
Further on^ in the chaptera dealing with the criminal law, the 
marvoilouely absurd Common Law defimtion of larfH»ny, whereby 
^ a carrier wiia a thief if he opened a bale of the goods entrusted 
\ to him and took aoino of them, but not if he took the whole bide, 
ie given, together with this consequence of it, as if it wore tbo 
most natural thing in the world. After an interval of thirty 
pages wo lind the iSie trcatmont of ** the curious results — curiijus 
inclined in their unreasonablouoss^-and ** nice distinctions ” — nice 
in Olxaucer's as well as in the modem souse —which spring ftfuu the 
doctriuo that there can be no larctmy of thiii}n+ anru'xed to the 
freehold. Those absurdities were no doubt sullicicMJtiy exposed 
about two centuries ago in a certain “ Dialogue of the Common 
Laws of England," written by the founder of tlie English school of 
the philosophy of law ; but £)r. liroom con liortlly prosuriu; this to 
be BO well Known to his lay readers that fui'thiu* explanation is 
sur^rfluous. 

Tlio motto on Dr. Broom s title-page — a motto more than once 
used by low reporters, and for their works a very tilting one — is 
His tUi^re meettm, 'J'ho pronoun refers, we presume, to the authO'» 
rities nirnle use of in the composition of those IccIiitbs. 1-awyors 
and studonts will doubtless continue to use those authorities ; but 
we coucrive that they will be littlo assisted in so doing b}' such 
slight and inadequate guidance as is here oilered to tlieiu. 


TQE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS.* 

rpllE novel has 8<j often passes! tlirough oxpcriuioiitnl pliascs 
X only to return, time after time, to the oidinary mccJianical level 
of gossiping uiimitive, that it is perhaps idle to speculate on its 
future torm; but just now it swms to be cliieily iifed for 
the illustration and discusHion of social problems pivsi uted in 
n fanciful aspect. George Eliot puts the case of an lunbitious 
girl whc>ae hrst principle of conduct is not to bo lik^ other 
girls. Mr. Black also exhibits a dashing young lady iu des]ie- 
rato contUct with the conventionalities of soinoly, but subdued 
by love. Mr. Hardy ttikes another kind of problem ; given an 
aspiring and clever woman, the daughter of a butler still iu 
sendee, with brothers and .sistci's dependent on her fur support, 
w^ho limls her tvay os a guest to the table where Ixur lather 
waits, and is troubled with odors of marriage which add to tho 
dilUcultios of her peculiar position, how would slie be likely to 
act ? and he treats it in hi.s willy and pt^etical way. And m the 
work now belore us, which has been appearing in iusttilxueids in 
the same magtixiuo as Mr. Hardy’s, Mrs. Linton also sots 
hersolf to the working out of an ideal position as illustrative 
of social perplexities. In each of these cases the philoso- 
phical aim is much the same, though the stylo of treat- 
lueiit varies. The autlion* of Daniel Durmda and Maikap Vudet 
adhere pretty consialently to the limits of ordinary possibility, 
while the other two are disposed to give more lieense to the 
ainngiuatioQ. We must say for ourselves that wo consider th(» 
various exercise of every kind of mind and talent in tiction to be 
so desirable that we are rt^y to accept any good story on its 
own theory, unless there is something posi lively ohjectiouable 
about it. And, indeed, this is only iair. A close ixiprci^Mitatiou of 
the everyday incidents of life is very well in its woy, especially 
when charaicterized by deep feeling and delicate art ; )nit there is 
no reason fur limiting the edbrta of fiction to this kind of 
driineation ; and we ore tliereforo glad to see a freo range of hmey 
and invention. Although we have just coupled the Atimemmt of 
Leani Dundas and Th^ Hand of Jiihelbes'ta in the same genei'al 
category, it would be a g^t .mistake to suppose that they 
have, except their originality and romantic air, anything iu 
common. Mrs. Linton looks at life from a poiut of view of her 
own, and certainly not with the gonial oouipiaoeucy ond whimsi- 
cal humour of the other novelist. Her book produces on tho 
reader as he goes through it veiy conliiotiug impressions, tho 
bolanoe of which he may at the close hnd some diHiouIty in 
etrikiog, cspecuilly if he Mopts the ordinary notion that a novel 
is intendecL solely os light reading and amusement. Tho.so 
who talfe up the work before us wiu this expoctation will cer- 
tainly be very much disappointed; and ind^ we should not 
be surprised if those who judge of a literary dish by the iirst 
spoonful were tempted to give it up in a state of mind at once 
exasperated and perplexed. In the first place, in order to enter 
into tho spirit of the story, it is necessary to betir in miud that 
Mrs. Linton is not a sayer of smootli and soothing things, She has 
her own views of life, ond on the whole findsit veiy jagged andon- 
satisfiiotory, except in so far as its systematic hypocrisy isredeemed 
oooaeional impulses of superior sentiment ana passion. How fax 
is a true or complete view of life it k unnecessary here to die- 
cussp Thmareaspe^ofsociety wli\iich|«sit 8Kvmsto us,thowriter 
leaves too much on one side, and tbs tone of bitterness and mutiny 
which breailm out ocoasionMly in Ibe coinss of the narrative has 
undoubtedly something morbid ohout H ; nor can we say that she 
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does not cany her conscientious and uncompromising^ desire not 
jto stoop to mere giving of pleasure and amusement a Bi@et too fsi; 

should be sony to det^ r .iny one capable of appreciaringsyeb a 
work from reading it by luiying that it is a very serious psodim* 
tion ; yet the writer s .*eriouHness, hor keen sense of the evila and 
waywardness of modirn society, and of the dpiy of speakiog^t 
about them, must )h> token into account in ju/dging of her naRiiir 
tiye. Wo ought to add, however, that, if it is serious, it is eer» 
tainly not duu. Mrs. Linton has devised a series of ineidents of 
a very slrikiDg and suggestive character which are piu-bapa not 
impossible, though tJiny hang together in a way which strikps oha 
as, in some respects, iiicousistent ; but, however that may be, she 
is entitled to liavc tho conditions on which her story' is baked 
distinctly recognized and kept in mind. 

The heroine, Ticain Du nans, is tho offspring of two very un- 
lovely and repulsivQ beiugs. Her mother, Popita, who oxoccises 
the deept«t iiiiluiuiee on her character^ is presented to us as ** a 
superbly beaiitilul tiponish w oomu, with 11m face of a sibyl, the 
temper *of a fiend, tlie brutality of a savagt), and ignorance to com- 
spend." She went about in tho morning in unsavoury ganucute, 
hor long bbu'k hair tangM and uucombod, and hersuperDsibyliiiia 
isx'o innocent of soap uiid water and loaded with vesterdny’s powder 
and paiut ; and did not rub ofl' the coating of while of egg which 
she substituted for ablution, do her hair, or put on a decent gown, 

I till far into the aftemoou. She was not only queer in these ways, 
but hated English society, and preferred to spend her time swing- 
ing in H hanuiiock iu the garden and puffing cigarettes and thump- 
ing a zambouiba or Spanish drum, improvised from a bladder and 
an inverted liower-pot. When she did not atfree with any observa- 
tion which was mado to her, she replied, You do lie," or You 
are as stupid as a pig." Another of hor amusenjonts was a box of 
dolls, wdiich siio shared with her llUle daughter. One of ihoso 
was dressed like the Devil, and w'ss called *^E 1 seiior pa^ " — that 
is, Mr. iMudaa,forwhom,ofall others, MrB.Dunda« had tnokeuncst 
hatred and contempt. Ho bad in hisliK^se youth boon captivated by 
her animal beauty, when he first picked hor up m a siiuUl wayside 
tavern in tho wilds of Andalusia ; l>ut she had mamed him only 
to suit her (^wn purposes, and had observed that his adiTiiration had 
fallen off alter tho first liot flush. When she was transplanted 
I'l'om Bpaiu to a dull, damp English village, wdicre suoshine was 
rare and fruit sovir and scanty, w'here thei'o were no festas, 
no biill-lighta, no castiinets, no flowers, no colours, no priests, 
no suiutH, she ihlt that she had been deluded and beirayM, aud 
began simply to r.'ige. iigsinst hex situation, and revenge her- 
self ou hei' husband. She was violent and parox^’Smal in every- 
thing; hating her mate with sustained intensity, and perjwtu- 
nlJy innulting him iu llic most opprobrious way; loving her 
daughter, caressing her exiravpgantly, yet at times beading hor 
Siivugelj’, and oucu oven malcing her tcetli m^d in tho child's lean 
brown arm. Her tavourite lesson to Loam was tlmt all Pro- 
testants were pigs, good only to bo roosted by slow fires ; aud oucc, 
to express her feelings on the subject, she took the cat as representa- 
tive of tho parson, tied a pair of pa^r bands round its nock, and 
crying ** Breach Hirkctt, preach ; the one as good as tho other," 
kiipt it hanging up till it died. Then she kicked it aside, saying,. 

1 wish it had been the mau-dog instead. A prie.<^t with a wi% 
pah ! ho should be burnt." Mr, Dundas, this fury’s husband, ia 
a weak, amorous fool, vrho sees ho has mailo a mistako, retiuma 
Pepita's abuse in kiud, and takes no inten^t in his daughter. 

At tho opening of the story, Learn, living belwooh two open 
enottiioB, hud chosen her side, and clung to her moUier with 
a kind of religious fervour. She had l^n taught to disliko 
aud despise her father, to think herself a true {S|mnisrd, and 
to abomiuuto l^nglish people and Protestants, ^ho had no scum 
of religion e,\cept this, aud a dim venoration of, aud trust io^ 
the saints aud the Virgin Mary, and was densely ignorant both aa 
to conduct and knowledge. Bhe was absolutely destitute, we are 
told, of any fragment of moral sense besides her pmionate fidc^tj 
to her vi.xen of a mother. “The words right and wrong 
were words having no meaning for her, and slio luiew' no 
b:irrier, save material impossibility, between k^U'self.and her 
desires." She tried ti> coax tho saints by prayd^iit iwted 
them soundly if they neglected her desires. state 

at fourteen : — “ A mere bit of brute material, p^tenti^HFactive ; 
a soul unborn j a h«.‘art untouched save by one affectioilT^ IfiSril im- 
prisoned ; un intellect uDAwakoned ; a vitalized maebiue after the 
pattern of humanity, but ns yet only a machine " ; “ lolcanic forces 
for the present battened down, and with the 8urfai*e smoothness 
unrent and undisturbed." She was shy and taciturn, uic^igm 
and undeveloped, a dark-eyod melancholy little statue, too proud 
to cry and too shy to thaw. Other children dreaded her, aud 
she dreaded them, and shrank away, Tho event whicli 
broke through the stagnation of her existence was her luothi'Es 
sudden death in a fit of apoplexy, brou^t on by au ouibieok. 
of frantic jealousy at the suspected 1. I^.of tier huslxind to 
pother woman. This was a mystericA ctiUiiig herseilf 

Mme. de Montfort, which in confidence raised 

to “ Countess,” who had suddenly appearoa tme lUKut, with 
an infiint girl, in the village of North Aston and sculed them, 
havinjt, as the reader is led to suppose, given the clakl a dusa. 
of opium to serve as a nret^t for exciting the sympathy ot iQia 
tesidents and explaining her abrupt stoppage on her journey, la 
comes out afterwanft that she was a thoroughly disreputable ad- 
venturess ; but her good looks and j^usible manners concilia^ 
her new mends, and wore espeeioUy jiowerful in thoir efiect oai 
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American clerf^ytuan, married to a French nubleman^ and after**- 
warda living; hi London ^ and told such absurd and improbable 
fitorios that it is ditficult to undcr-iUnd why her imposture wae 
not duh'ctcd. However, «he marries Mr. Dnndas within a year after 
ha became a widower, and lalces her phico in North Aston society* 
This event appoamd dreai^ful to I^aiu, who rirgardod the marriaffo 
•; (IS an iiti’Ocious injury Ui lier roothor, whom she supposed to be 
grieving ih heaven. When she hears of the impending event, she 
out ngiiiusl her iiithor for having made xuaiuiiia miserable 
|»^.^hilo she lived, and now mahiug her miserable in another world, 
tells him lliat if the saints forgot her mamma, she will not. 
and she will never ueUnowledge another ; if another come she will 
kill her. Hut her father only laughs at her e.xcitcuieut. Wo can 
hardly, however, conceive of any one educated as a gentleman, 
liowuver weak and wdeked, suggesting to his own daughter that 
her mother was more likely to ho in a place of torment than in 
heaven, Leuin hid herself in tlio woods on the day of tlio ivedding, 
and afterwords proctluimed open war against the now mistress of 
tho house. The thought of her mannun was constantly in her 
mind ; she huireii the suints had deserted her, and that she hud to 
look only to her ow'n poor hands and be wihlered brain to protect her 
mother’s memory and revenge hoi* wrongs. She heard u voice 
murmuring in her car, Little Leamn, 1 am iinhuppy ; sw'oetlieart, 
do not let me be unhappy.’’ Wlien her now mamma and her 
father came home from their 'wedding trip, all this Iwcaiiie m(^ro 
agonizing to her, and she resolved that tlic stranger mnat some- 
how- bo bwopl r»ut of tho place she li.ui usurped. The girl had 
trualod to the saints tj do i(j hut they luui made no sign, and 
now she was thrown on her osvn resources. One day she had | 
chiiiieod, when with u pluNinate, the son of a retired doctor in the 
village, to bo iu tho laboratory, and had hoard from him of tho 
operation of poisons. Tliiahad a strange fasL-inntion for Learn, and, 
watching her opportunity, she stole a little bottle of prussic acid. On 
the ovoiiing of M r. and Mrs. Diiuda.M’s retain, the bride was found lying 
d('ad iu her hed-room, witli a phial of cherry-wutor on tho table 
near hor. 7'bero were all sorts c»f surmL?ea as to the cause of 
death; tho jury attribiil.od it to an ovt'r-dosu of the cherrj’- water, 
but many pia^plc thought she had poisoned herself. The inquest j 
was, as usual, a mere tarcc, and ihevewasno / W-nioiVcm examina- 
tion of the body. If there had been, it would have htsm found that 
it Avns something more pitent than cln rry-water which had been 
((dminlstei'od. This, iu fact, was tho us(^ which Loam had made 
of the poison she had upfropriated trom Hr. (Jorliolds laboratory. 
Shu had gone into tho bod-rooui which had previously been her 
niotlior’s, to take a last look at it before it w'ns desecrated by the 
new-couivr ; had noticed tht> nhial on tho table ; and, as if by a tlasli 
t)f inspiration, saw that now her chance had come of revenging her 
mother, and poured the prussic acid into tho 

After this OAlartlvopho, Mr, Dundas scut Jjcani to a honrding- 
school, shut up his house, and wTiit abroad. Four years elapsed 
before they returned togellior to tho old homo, l^^am hud by 
this time gono through a process of civilization; alie was no 
longer a litllo savuge, hut u well-bred, graceful young lady; 
grave, qnict, and laconic. »S)io Invd also discovered tliB 
uatiiro of the crime which she hud committed us an act 
of devotion to her mother, and the gulf which h.ad thus 
hoen created between her and the re«t of tho w'ovld. The 
niomoiy of that droadl'ul deed overshadowed her life, and 
though nimorsc’ was not always present Avith her, it broke out at 
intervals in gusty storms. iSho was alone in tho ‘W’Mld, isolated 
from all around her, and with a terrible secret shut up in iitur 
heart. When tho sonbo of sin was most burning, she felt us if she 
must at onco niolkC avow-alof her hideous tale; then tho instinct of 
Self-preservation would come into play, and she would lu&h out 
fur a long solitary ramble on the moor. Tho poor girl’s llucluations 
and entf'eriiigs under this terrible presburo are dt«(!ribed 'with much 
force and pathos. Nothing can be more louder and delicate than the 
way iu which the dawning of her pure and almost unconscious love 
fr>r ICdgor Harrowby — a worthless fellow, though Learn does not sus- 
|fect it — and tlm dgriMIbke happimvis which suddenly comes over her 
w lieu sho%dllMll!MStoeturno^ are bro tight out. It seems to her us 
it the dark passage in liw history has now been blotted out, and that 
ifi tlui||d^ig6DCo of a TiaturAlJ|i&(;tion a new life lias been opened 
hp toVMfiro of *‘ homo ra rest to one very tired and' long 
lost.” Tfe rWIni, how’ever, is only the iitful gleam that heralds 
the storm, the pfu'liug cf the clouds before they close iu darkness 
and make day night. Wo cannot attempt to follow this deep and 
touching study in detail, but must he content to say that it reveals 
a power of deJiueu; ion, going below mere surface clmnicl eristics, 
of a very higli kind. 

' It is in this part of tho book undoubtedly that Mrs. Linton is 
ieen at her best, and we could almost wish that slut had alhnved 
it to stand by itself ns a proof of what she can do when she ehooscs 
to coiicon Irate her mind upon a distinct subject, and to ro.straui tho 
d.i-icuvsiveness which occasionally leads her \istray. The.re i.s much 
in the early part of this novel which suema to ns T] 0 (!dles.sJy roiq^h 
and disiigroeahle, and the main plot is also weakened by idle coiii- 
plications which oidy divert attention from what ought to be the 
loading feature of the story. Madame do Jtlonifort is ii verj' com- 
monplace adveiiture.sa, and has un air of being introduced into the 
Vlot for a purpose which tho writer alterw.arJs abandons. Mr. 
llundos’s third marriage, with JoHephine Harrowby, also holp.s the 
k «lo^ very littk*, anti the episode of old Grylb is not only uusurd 
^\in it^lf, but quite suporiluous. It is sij^uificant that in these 
Vadding parts of the work the style of the author is apt to 
Vnk into a looseness and slovenliiioss which contrast strangely 


with the compressed power imd finisli with which the eeo- 
tral idea is wprked out. The weird beauty and spiritual 
bewilderment of Loam are depicted with delicate ffnee and 
vividness, and the little glimpsea of scenery-*— not thrust in 
to make up for want of iuciaent, or elaborated under the delusioti 
that a catalogue of colours is equivalent to a picture, but coming 
in naturally aa a background— ^ow tho hand of a true artist. 
Terhaps tho most serious fault of this work is the tendency to 
throw out wliat may bo called nsgring remarks on opinions^ 
types of character, and ways of life whicli are distasteful to tho 
'writer. Thus there is in the present novel a continued iusislanee 
on the notion that tho upper class are a set of hypocrites, who liarden 
their hearts again.^tt the poor, and have no real charity or 
sympathy. In tho description of the village of North Aston 
the stately mansions of the local aristocracy on tho slopes in 
favoured placce ” uro contrasted with tho ill-vontilated, ill-con- 
slructed, unhealthy cottages among the swamp and drainage of tho 
bottom. This tone runs all through. Tho rector j» represented 
ns having a profound contempt for tho poor, and no interest in his 
clerical uuLios beyond tho llict that they yield him an income. His 
daughter is called a model Firtglish girl, ** orthodox and lady-like,’* 
yet cold-hoarted, intensely eollish, who, when sho marries, will 
treat her “ servants ns sturfs ” whom sho has ** bought in soul as 
well as body, iu mind as well as muscle,” and will shirk the trouble 
of loivkiug after her children. This strain of sneering at orthodoxy 
and respectability may no doubt bo justified in certain cases ; but 
its introduction os a sort of refrain in a novel conveys n onc-sided 
end discoloured view of life, and is bessidos obviously a defect 
in art. Tho object of an author should he, not to irritate or uD'end 
his readtirs, but lo conciliate them, and bring them into sympathy 
with hia narrative. Still, with all its delecla, Lcam Dundaa is a 
vory nmiarkahle and intorcsting hook, with a true intellectual 
flavour and intensity which are very rnre in current hctlon* 


TO THE VICTOUIA FALLS OF THE ZAMBESI.* 

A J300K of travel docs not altogether dep(‘ncl on its fro.«Iinc38 
to recommend it, and yet wo do not soo why it should be 
supposed to gain, like wim*. by being laid down” for a certaiu 
number of years. Hut it appears to bo becoming a not unusual 
practice to publish travolhug reminiscences utter an inexpli- 
cable delay. More than one volume that wo havo lately noticed 
bus supplied instances in point, and now wo havo Mr. Edward 
^lohr giving us a mirrativo of tjouth African wanderings and 
sporting adventures which took place no less than seven yesrs ago. 
A good deal has Imppeued since then in some of tho districts he 
passed througli. Tho excltemont of the diamond-digging attained 
Its height ; our coloiiislA havo had a fair share of chronic troubles 
with their aboriginal neighboui's and the Hutch boors, aud tho 
dependeu(*y of Natal in particubu* has been iu a political ferment. 
Hut, as Mr. Mohr only concerns himself incidentally with local 
politics or social changes, the fact that events of somo historical 
importance have taken place since he visited tho country does nut 
soriously impair tho interest of his travels. His objects wore prin- 
ci]ially sporting, though partly scientific ; ho has written a pleasing 
book in a fresh and spirited style, and his translator has done him 
every justice. As might bo surmised from his name, Mr. Mohr is 
a German ; and os his counliymcu havo scattered themselves all 
over the world, he never found liimHclf far from tho Gorman 
Fatherland, even in the wild borderland which divides tho BoulU 
A Mean settlements from the savage interior, orainong the bold miners 
and elephant-hunters who push their way into tho wilderness. For 
himself, it wn.s his intention to make the journey from Natal 
through the Orange F rce State, the Transvaal Republic, luid tho 
ill-doUnod territories of tho great Matabcle tribe to the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi— an intention which he happily carried into otfect, 
having been fortunate in securing the company of A compatriot, 
lJ«jrr Adolph liubner, a mining engineer of some celebrity. Con- 
sequently he opened up no now country, and cannot lie said to havo 
made any actual contributions to our knowledge of African g(M)- 
gi’aphy. Throughout the journey he came upon parties of white 
adventurers, who had gono out for the most part after ivory. But 
ns ho went amply provided with astrmiomical instruments, and 
was iudcfatigable m takiug observations and determining localltiesi 
Jii-s labom’3 01*0 likely to prove useful to those who may Sillow him. 

Nothing strikes us more in 8ucce.s.sivo works on African travol 
than the steady way iu which the interior is being opened up, 
although !bi» progre.ss of colonization may not go forward very 
rapidly. As the game rcctHles before the advance of the settlers 
and the multiplication of white trading adventurers, the difficulties 
diminish that used to loom so lai'ge. What was waste and 
wilderness iu the Inst generntiuu is now picketed by snug form- 
stctidings, whoso inmates are ready lo barter farm luxuries for tea 
and cuiieo, powder and shot. Trustwoilhy information as to the 
CHsiest rout^ is to bo obtained fiu* towards the interior, and the 
ponderous waggons, instead of pioncei-ing their own way, Jolt 
forward over rough-made tracks which marvellously facilitate their 
progress. For, as Mr. Alohr points out, in the African jungle an 
umcii as anywhere else, ** co u’est ^uo le premier pas qui cohte.” 
The passage of the first wa^on involves tho foiling of txeea 
and grubbing of scrub, with tho occasional cutting away of 
sand-banks when some deep river-course baa to no forded* 
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But when once a waj^<>on has gone by^ others may follow com* 
pamtively easily ; and accordingly, when the news gets about 
that a single white man has forward anywherCp tliere are 

sure always to bo watchful countrymen of his who will not ho fer 
behind him. And nowadays the danger of trouble with the 
sava^ is very much less thou it used to oe. Should the stranger 

« ril between hostile Irilxts in limns of war, it is quite possible that 
0 may sufler from tho disturbod states of tlie country ; but, 
if things nro quiet, ho has seldom anything more to fear than an 
irritating detention, with tho idea of taxing him more heavily. 
The chiefs Imvc becoino alive to their own intemsts ; tlioy full}' 
realize the profits of Uic regular trade that opens to them a market 
for their skius, ivory, and ostrich feathers ; and, besides, they have 
a ‘wholesome dread of the retribution that mny possibly follow 
any net of violonce. Mr. Mohr relates Low', on a foniior j<»umoy, 
hft left his unprotected waggons to the cure of the Matal>i;Ic, while 
absent on n shooting expedition, although they wore stocked with 
abundance of evciything that is most precious in native eyes. 
And on this occasion ho acknowledges itie thoughtfulness of *the 
Malahole chief when an unspai'ing war of succession was ou the 
point of breaking out in the tribe, reremptory ordt.*ra were 
issued that all the white men should I'eiiirn to tlie frontier ; and 
at first geneml indignation was felt. But tho chief explained 
that his inUmtion was to send them out of the way of harm, and 
tho explanation was received as entirely sjitisfaclory. It would 
appear, in foci, that now tho chief irico>i\cnieiices of travel south 
of the Zambesi arc those natural obstructious whicli time can do 
little or nothing to roinovo— the unhealtbiness of the country, 
the scarcity of water, and tho poisonous t^tze fly. As to the 
first of these, it is Mr, Mohr's opinion that sickness may Ihj gener- 
ally avoided by proper piTcauliou and u judicious selection of 
camping ground. As for water, although theif) ai*G deserts whore 
there is none of it to he found in the dry season, yet in tljo wooded 
country the iieruianent pools and springs aro being aleadily disco- 
vered ns exploration proceeds. Again, although no remedy lias ns 
yot been discovered for tho fatal bile of the taotze, it has been 
proved that the fly is strictly confined witliin certain well-doKncd 
iimiiH. In short, Mr. Mohr asserts Ibnt patience rather than 
courage is tho indispensable quality for the African explorer v and 
although IV man ought to have strong nerves to sleep tranquilly to 
a Horeuado of lions, or to dodge the mad rusli of the wounded 
olophiuit or rhinoceros, yot we can easily helioTO tliat the assertion 
IB true ill the main. Imagine the wear and wv»rry of having re- 
jieatedlv to dig out your embedded wheids while posliing eagerly 
forward to the water that should be reached Wore nightfall ; or, 
worse still, of being obliged to discharge tlio waggon of all its 
carefully packed freight in order to lighten it for tho passage of some 
flooded ford that threatens to bring the march to a standstill. 

Though tJujre are still herds of antelope to bo found in tho im- 
uiodinte ueighhonrhood of D'Urbun, the larger game has been 
driven back so far that it was not until llio sporUmen w^cro over 
the Limpopo that they had to take serious precautions against in- 
vasions of their night camp. But on tho banks of that river lions 
arc still plentiful, and ns they held on their way to the northward 
they got into an oxcolleiit shooting country. NotwilLstand ing that 
clophant-hunting liaa btM^oino a regular trade, for many marches to 
the south of tho Zaiubosi they were continually coming upon fresh 
elephant spoor. Tho troops of ginifles and herds of bufl'aloes wore 
numerous ; rhinoceroses, though genorallj of solitary habits, were 
common enough ; while as to the manifold varieties of the deer and 
antelope tribes, in soiuo districts there was literally no end to them. 
Alihougli these are 3Tarly slaughtered in vast tiunihers for their 
skins, tnu tliiuniug has made no visible impression, and extermina- 
tion seems as remote iis ever. The exciting scenes described by 
Harris and Gordon Gumming far to the southward are repeated 
still, although much fiu’ther m the interior. Tho horeoman sights a 
troop of something or other, and starts in pur.suit. As tho game 
flics before him fresh herds arc disturbed and join in the ilight, 
till at lost, in whirlwinds of dust, the plain is covered with a 
moving menagerie of guoos, elands, quaggas, zebras, antelopes, 
dominated by tho tall necks of the caroeleopards, who lead tho way 
with their shambling gallop. Thero is selaom any want of volun- 
teer boatew, for swarms of hungry natives are sure to crowd round 
the comp of tho successful hunter. Yet, although native gluttony 
is equal to an incredible consumption of flosh, the indiBcriminate 
daughter sometimes exhausted their powers. ** On a long halt in 
the wilderness tho corenscs of tho wild animals destroyed accu- 
mulate on every aide, and swarms of jackals and hymnns as- 
semblod about the camp at night, alarming the oxen and 
horses with their constant howling.” Occasionally tlic preaenco 
of more formidable night prowlers than the jackals kopt the tra- 
voUers in constant anxiety, in spite of the blazing fires and 
tho hastily improvised fortifleations. Though lions and panthers 
can never sufler from hanger in districts so abundantly stocked 
with game, yot they would appear to have a weakness for a chanm 
of diet, and specially to have an inveterate craving for oxflesh. 
Once iu particular Mr. Mohr had an anxious time of it, to say 
nothing of an exceediiijdy narrow escape, iu an encampment on 
the banks of tbo Nata. The party had seen so many footprints of 
lions in the sands of the river, that they had entrenched thomaelves 
with unusual care. Mr. Mohr had lain down to sloep under his 
waggon, with a tame goat and ^favourite bulldog established close 
behind his pillow, v Awakened by a noise at his head, ha sprang 
to hU ftet and leim hie gun, when from a elump of bushes close 
he heard the howls ofnisdog. He fired repeatedly in that 
duuctiopi and shortly the animal crawled in, fearfully 


laWi.ted. Next morning, strange to say, they found tibe <of 
a huge panther, killed by a nutdom shot. That incident over, jbq 
composed himself to sleep again, out only to he awakened a 
time. Toons wore roaring around them ; as new arrivals came fi^. 
they chimed in with the savage chorus and all the preeantioiie thaV 
uaiuiHy prove oflbctiml neither silenced themhaor sewed them awayv" 
In vixiii they piled ou fresh fuel aijid kept up a dischutm of flre-r 
arni.<^. KoiUing seemed to do any good. . . . Thu horrible 
suspenHo lasted about half an boar *, then all was still again, and, 
men and animals biM^me calmer ; but the natives kepi watch alt 
night, smoking and chattering by the fires.” 

Owing chiefly to tho presence of the tsetze in the countiy near . 
tho Zambesi, Mr. Mohr was compelled to make out the last part 
the journey on foot, leaving his waggons in the hush. Although in 
conqmrativoly light marching order, ho seems to have found the 
intervening forest all but impracticable ; froquenily ho accomplished 
hut a vory few miles in the day, and reneat odly ho bad to deflect 
considerably from liis couiee. It is true he carried with him, not 
only the indispeiihahlo articles for barter with tho Zambesi natives, 
hut also the insirumonts for taking tliose observations which were 
among tho main objects of his expedition. On one occasion, when 
his native earners had grown mutinous and were on the point of 
deserting him, a lucky incident kept them to their allegiance ; for 
a rhinocoros that burst out of a thicket rolled over to his rifle, 
and ibo flosh proved an irresistible attraction. Of course the Vic- 
toria Falls huvo been repeatedly described before, hut Mr. MohrV en* 
thusiasni was rewarded D)' seeing them to unusual advantage. There 
had been heavy rains in the country higher up, and the river was 
coming down in flood, but tho wcatJier was hriUinnt, and the lights 
were glorious. •'The maiestic river, a mile wide, comes down thiiu 
the noith-nortli-wesi, and flings its wateia down 400 feet into a 
rooky ravine, varj'ing iu width from 24.0 to 300 feet, which runs 
across its bed. From tho river abovo tho falls rise many islands, 
all adorned with the richest tropical vegetation. The ranks are 
covered with dense hut not vast foivats, in which occur whole groups 
of tall-stemmed palms, giving a thoroughly Southern character to 
tho scenery.” There are no habitations near ; the continual 
moisturo fosters the naturally luxuriant growth of the neighbour- 
ing woods; and the sonso of savage loneliness is impressively 
brought houie to one by the fresh spoor of tho innumerable 
elephants and rhinoceroHes who crowd to tlio place to enjoy their 
mud baths. Perhaps the strongest proof of the profound im- 
pression which tho scenery made on Mr. Mohr is, that after 
having more than gratified his highly wrought-up expecta- 
tions, ho had little power of odmiration leB for the narrow 
gorge that is the bole outlet for all that vast breadth of water 
which is perpetually precipitating itself over the falls; yot 
just below them the whole voluino of the river is canipressed into 
a chasm of 270 feet wide, and the flood rushes down between pro- 
cipitous rocks five or six hundred feet high and absolutely in- 
accessible. Even his stolid nativo attenaauts were moved to 
admiration by iJie spectado. His measurement of the veils of spray 
that hung floating over the falls grave a height of 1,055 feet; and 
they hail distingiuslied these vapoury cloud-niusses the day before, 
from a distance of at least eight miles. Having accompanied Mr. 
Mohr to tho great goal of his expedition, wo may take leave of 
him there. We need only add, by way of practical inforomtion, 
that tho cost of a journey which lasted twenty-six monihs was 
1,500/., inchu'iivo of all hotel expoDEcs and tho passage-money 
from (fcrniaiiy and hack again. 


KENNKDrS VIKG1L.« 

A lthough in shape a somowhat unwieldy scbooI-lH>ok, too 
cuiubeiBonio iu method and arrangement to vie with 
Ooniiigtou's three volumes, and yet too cranirad and closoly-printock 
to he an agreeable library comranion. Hr. ^bmied/s ono-volumo 
Virgil— the expectation of which dates far aa 

the commencemont of the Bibliotheca GIas(aci?-*wiirbe welcomed 
by Ijatin scholai-s on the faith of its containing the reap 
a'liyely and shrewd of'aclo to VirgHfan question s^JiJlJ 
Herotlitarily familiar the Mmituaii poet 
tions by his father and brother, and himself a 1 
highest distiiiction, Dr. Iveimcdy hra naturally aocuniulah'd & 
large storo of solid criticism on ViTgil's works, and has not becix 
content to acciuic^ce in tlio ordinary tradition of readings, ox- 
plautttiuDs, and punctuatinnal variatioua. He has now fuliilied the 
liopo of many years, uiid put forth, in what he depreciatuigly 
calls a school edition, a volume of some six hundred and fifty pages 
upon tho text, interpretation, and litemture of Viigil, in whichy 
though, like tlio late Professor Oonington, he does not profbsB la 
hay) collated MS2S., he exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the 
bei^ texts and commentaries, and an ocumon wliich almost alw'iiys 
cm lea him to arrive at a right judgment as to tho poet's words 
a? . eeim?, often by weighing the conflicting views of others, not 
seldom by iulroitucing* some shrewd interprc'tation of hia own. 
We could have wished, school exigencies apart, that tkq.texi and 
notes had not been dissociated; it would also have n^n moi'a 
convenient if Dr. Kennedy's method of breaking up whole pagea 
of intci'pretation into tho several headings of (i) outline, fs) trans- 
lation, (3) select vocabulary, (4) notes, (5) ^rallel paBsages, had 


* F, VurgUii MaroniM^ Jt'UCQlica^ CeoryicA, jEneis ; wilh Gnnmentary and 
hy Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Uogiiu PiufosHU' of Greek 
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DOt NupiTSodcd the old-fiwhiouccl plau by which a BchoJat chjopaicUea 
h in ail its aspects by a alow and Hiire pvuCLiis. At the 

tMuiie time the ii»a 1 v:vlno ot' wKat is eiveii under each ol* tlicse heads 
soon comes to bo discovciaLlo bv n littlo prciclico, and it is always 
coinj'etout to the IcHnter to passTi)y the tiViuslation for the aolos, 
thoiifrh wo warn him tftat, in so dt>in{r, he may ovcrl«)ok sonic cx- 
collcat bUnk-verse randovinsrsof difficult or slriKin^ j)a:»'*a,ir«^s. It. is 
pleasant moreover to n(»tico that in this vroiir there ib nom; of tlio 
aeriinony which was distdayed a^rainKl a rival t^entrh profosyor in 
the fitudia while not tlio less, wdioro d<ji!t('r^ dis.i,».-v«e, 

PruA;ssor Kennedy will he found to assert and hold his tjvvn. 

It is prubiibly not to this work that readers will roC^u* for an 
elaborate <;r couiprolienslvo aecojini of ^'i^{ril s lih?, wriliniL'^, and 
poetic strtiidin^r, thong'h, (••Jiisiilcriu}^ the iiniiled space jilloiied to 
these topics, there is no fault to liud with what the author 
has done. lie l»os wisely p:v*sed liuhtly by the minor and 
doubtful works of the lavt, bcjii|.r apparcv.lly uniirtpre‘--ed hv any 
except the Oo^rti !uid Morotum. As one mi^ht expect, lei i-iUes 
the affirnuitlvc sido «>ii the ([uc.-tiou “ Was Virf.ril n born 
though hero he comiuiL-=« hiuj&elf lu no exlraviV*>-d i-iuiiiiH. ** 1 
vonture,” ho wiya, “to enll Vir”il ii true poet by ualuro: iMfenur 
in power to Bonie famotis peel':, iuli-rior probibh to oiln-y of 
minor fame; but one wlm by line fet-linjr, cx<pii.>ib kill, and 
iutenso study, re:icliod a pi)e.tic. piTfectlou wliieh has f.dveu him 
tljc place he holds in the wiu’ld of lit* raluv«'." 'i'lus i.s not 
askiuir oo much as imiuy iJii;rht liavo clainn'd for the aulliorof 
the ..ikieid, which irrcjit work, as the Pinl'e.ssor (dsewlierti veuiiiids 
us, is, afU*r all, jucomploie and unrrvi.sed. TIk' neart-t Ji-pViiacli 
to orieiiialiU iji Dr. Ki a'iedy’.s Libs of Vir;_nl is wiser*- he 
a fai»*y suppleivent to LIka ji{L*?J‘re in thy Sixth Do'ik ooiiipasMuj; 
the ^duTieri of Hellas suvl the renown of Dome, snal conceivcrt n 
finish to the lines (850'!) - 

Oralmnt can-^.-'-A in.liiM, 4-:i-ljt(iic hhmIih 

1 »«*>n S’iU-nt lailio tl. an-'^-nha e-at-ot tJirvnt — 


in ft couplet nniriuiit^ the mprrior (Acelli-nce of (Jrcek ]»oetrv, the 
epii'it of whicli, ho tliinks, iiil^i;ii1 Ise in tills wi.'-e: - 


Act-fsvu jii*oi>iore pt-U rC. lIoli(-<>'Ja tein|»l‘U 
Min‘lal».'.*«|ue ic.p'nt Ulvuiv) cauuinr nr iii< >>. 


But hoj'oud qucf.liou the jrreat value of this I'diLiuu <*f Viiyil 
•will be fouiui ill it:i clear in:U}:nt into the nicetievs of jriniiinmr 
mid .syntiU, and the triut.swlnch it bears uf loujr experience in 
(ho disi.ieniiiient of contUnictioiiS. 1’here mjiy iiud vvjU 1m' two 
mdniims a-s to eudoi-.disfr lul the lermiuuhvry of the tSt/iooh 

JutUin Orarnmar ; but wlu-u Dr, KemuMi y pi< • eeds to unrsixel siiid 
diBuliUin^lo u confused constiuclion, it I" !. jrd to couti-ud with 
luut. Two puzzles in tho lerjj tirat l.iioLrue (vv. y\-S 
46U-70) uro hero so well Isjmdh.d as to furnish ,*i giMid am-Mv at 
■tho outlet. lu the fermc-r tlio ediiiT justly jirefcrs taliin;^'' 
vidao ub liiuito *' as uLtrilmtiio to “ smjies,'’ “ Iho jiedi^e im v our 
tidphLourk bouiKhiry line”; and then all is jikiiu, if *• depasta’* is 
'-^on to a participle and “ qum semper’* h.i» “euasii ’ Mijiplied 
from “suadenit.” in the other }infi.sa;2:e, wliieh 1ia.s luon' real dilli- 
oully, the miud must divost ilaelf of DJuudiana sense ol ‘Miristas," 
Huiuiners, and re/^ird “ j»o.st ’’ us an adverb, and “url^^tuM 'ns the 
obj(*ct of “ niirabor.” “ .Mea ivena” will be limited in apjio.-iiiiMj to 
^^pftiipuris lu^ruri culiium ” in tho pret ions verso, iiud then, if 
^‘vidciw” ib taken to ropresont “cum videro/' tho s eise will be aa 
follows: — “Ah, fdiiill J over on beiioldiu;? 11 lon^f liino Ueivaftor 
iny conn try’s bniiiids and tho turf' thatched vnui of the poor hut, 
my old doiauin, iil’tcr this, look in aiuuzcment at ti few e.ira of 
corn ? ” In tho 'J'hird JCclo»:uc, v. 50, at 

AuiiiiU hivo ftniitum- vd <pd venir, cecr, rjilaiiien, 

I'Jliiuaoi iKiKthac ne ((iieiiquum v<«a} laech.-u:., 

the Ih’ofefisor poiuts; out lUattliero should bo only a couiiua after 
rahcinoii, and that lliidlirticth veige diould bo connected with the 
next, Meualcas havin(^ be'pin his sentence before h^-ein^*- J'ahiuiion 
coniiii;^ up. T’o piitit^'T.iuiiuatically,** tantum’' ( which is /.y.^'dum- 
modo”) with its verb “uudiat ” forma tho protasis, and “ eUldaiu ” 
tho apodoftii*. “ Iki but- our umpire ’ -ay, even IVihenum wim is 
approuehiar-'.-rU on’uctaallv prevoiit you from chullcnijmp’Huybody 
to biug trfafci-o.” ^ V 

The Deurgic.o fanii.'#h field for similar helpful criti- 

mtu, and new light It thrown by Dr. Kouiied}'s editing upon 
passages tlio minulim of wJiich had aciircely struck us bdoi’c. 
In Georg, i. 150-I ho shows that tho construction of “JVIox et 
finuueutis labor udditiia ut mala culmos o-vset robigo *’ is that of tho 
fiubstiintival eenteiice in apposition ; “ is labor adiiit us cd ut,’* ifec. ; 
<»r in KugUsh, “ Corn crop.s liad toil iind trouble attached u» them 
in such sort that mildew devoured tho stalks’*; and in two o' her 
notable passages ho brings out tho force in a very striking m, 'inner 
by nice di.Bcrirai nation of tlio stmse of particular words. Tho first 
is tho well-known simile in G. i. 201-3: — 




Kun alitor quani qui ndvcivi vix ilunilnc Icmbum 
Kcinigiirt tmbigit, Ai brae bin fortB rimu^t, 

Atquo ilhiui in priccpp.s prono rapit alveus anmi. 


Hero he regards tlio comparison intended as not of aoed and 
but of seed doierioruling under inuu’s neglect, and a boat 
retrograding when man docs not pulh lie then ignun»s the sup- 
posed archaic sense of straightwui/ in “ attpio/’ and gives it a co- 
Oddiimtivo force witli the extra notion c;f $uddv.nnm. Then the 
Latin order will bo, ^^Non aliter quiini fit si forte (is) qui lembum 
tIx Bubigii remigiis adverso iiumine, bracliia reinisit, atque ilium 
nembun^ alveus prouo anmi in prsoceps ra}ut ; or, in 
As himpeiis if by chance one who with difficulty rows a skiia im 
«tKcam iaa elackeued his stroke, and lo, the aklff ia whirled heaif* 


long by the rivor down the current/’ Ho al^ satisfactorily duel* 
dates the passage about the hurricane, in G. i. 3i8-‘2i 
Sipp« ego, Sec. 

Oiimiii v<iatorum c<incurrcre pra^lin vidi 

^r>'ivitia)ii l(it2} .scgf-tvni ub racUcihus imis 
SSubliiucm cx|ml«aiu «i-unrciit, ita turbine nigvo 
I'ciTct liicnqM t'uJmiiUKjuo lovum HtipuJnsqiiu V'olanteH. 

ITorc, with l*rofe.<eor Coningtou and most editors, Ita ” stands 
for aparticl<‘ uf couquiviscm, A.c.. “ So would wiutor carry,” &c. But 
Dr. Ivcnufdy deunirs to thus weakening a pow erful description by a 
simile without foice or picturosquoness. and argues that it would 
bo surplusage to use “culiuus” and ‘‘stipula,” just before used of 
lh<i barley, t.o express other lunilms and si raw wliirled up elaowhero 
at another time. Jla,” tlu'vofore, ho Ukesj with Wagnor, Keightloy, 
tiiid others .as a particle of irsnsition (=; clra) •, “ hiemps,’’ as storm ; 
aud“ ferret ” as continuing the construction of “ erucrent,” A.c. “ and 
then witli bku-k eddy the htorm whirled up tho light haulm and 
Hying straws.'* It first Uurs up the barley by tho routs, nnd carries 
it high into air, tlieu with edilying current wdiivl# it round and 
round in that silmition. 'J'lm ]iieliir(' is thus complete, and stands 
out, as one of our latest iransliitors lius it : - - 

ITp tVdiM tlie jrocifs tlio pr. giiiinl rym is clrjvi-n. 

Swept up oil high :md ji.i.-hoil across llio heiiwu: 

SiMi iug away 1^0 iviiU ami s'bcavo.s urul ull, 

In buoy ant; ruling the bhick .squall. 

Whilst wo are on this passage we uiay remark that Dr. Kennedy 
does full jiistico in his notes to the. “ elnborute splendour*’ of tho 
graud iloscripliuij uf the storm and its rult?r w'hicli follows in vv. 
3.12-34. 

in t ban*g. iii. 237-9, he declines to follow Profe&sor Ooniugton 
fiinl titlicra in pimouuition. i’ho lines run: — 

I'lm-I.ijs lit in ea-pil. rimi .'ilbe-fuo pciilo, 

luiuon^ t'X '<1111110 ti'.iint ; ulqno vtiutus 

A4I Irrriis iiiini.iiu- .hoji.-u pin .'axa, le.-que ipso 
Monte luninr pro(‘uinl)il ; at nna (■\ 2 >''vluaT inula; 

and ro]iinL:tou would runove tie* eomimi iVoui “ poiito/' and dia- 
cojinecl “ <-x allii *’ I'rom^ luujnus ' by putliiig it botween them. We 
((iiiu.* hi-lii.u; llml “LemMius e\ uHnqiu; ”r.'pre.>ents one notion, viz., 
*• from liivllun* Kuk," tho wivo lioiug leinfure.ml from the soa rising 
lK*lmid it, lh‘. IViMinedy ri gards the .s«-cond “ ut '” as tcmjioral, so 
that *• ut Y'dutus = ut loliiLu;. ist,” “as soon as it has rolled to 
land.” “ JMedio porito” is equivalent to “ out tU si:a ” as opposed 
to “on shore,” in a sepM.* whicli J>r. Ivi'imedy /it lid. viin 5t>, 
“ Omnia \el medium bant mah',” .show^ to h.ivo bnin unnotad by 
Faceiolftli, Fieuiid, nud mo''l. luxii'ogviiphei.'i. The «en.se of the 
passage, however, will Maud thia^: As when a wave out at ftoa 
hegius to w'liiieii, It diww’s a curving swidl from the outer deep, and 
wiien it has roiled to hliure souudg. ' uVe, 

In other jiiaces good M-rvice Is rendered by nice and exact 
elueidnLii*n i»f the hi'ii.^o of word.-;; as wiaj-e, in Jlcl. v\. 24, it 
I ia shuvvJi that “.satis eM. poruisse videri ' c.aniioL menu “it ia 
enough tbut 1 can havo been vi.sible’' fwdiieli would require 
“ villen/’}, blit inuM. 1 h) “it is enough to aooiu to have find tho 
power.’' Again, where in G. ii. 416 “.him canit onb‘toa e.v- 
trciiiua viiiitor antes” is oKplained not exactly iu (.'oningtou's Bcnso 
of “ the last dwhser Ringing 1 lie sung of ‘ all rovvjj finished/ *’ for the 
construction is that of “ eumue mquui*/' “'J’hc vine dresser,” flays 
Dr. Keniieily, “ rings all the time he is working, nud wdieii ho cornea 
to tin; end *»1‘ llie rows ho i.s Midi r-inging.” Therefore Ro is fling- 
ing over the Jinished rows. Once more, in G. iv. 484, “ Atque 
Jxiunii veiito rota cowMil 't orhis/* we are fain to think tliat ho has 
I }iroved his case for es^pJaining “ vonlo ” as ?.y. “ iu a timo of 
I wind ; /t.o. to heigh lou the miracle, Ixion's wdicul tUiod still in a 
I time 01 wiud, or though tlie wind was hlowing, Tho passage in 
G. i. 431 is a ca.sti in point. 

jff wo pass on to ghinco at the .^i)ueid, it will bo seen that the 
editor shows uo falling oJf in diljgeneo or aeiimon ns his work 
advances, lu -Kii. iii, 684-b a w^ell-known^rock of stumhling to 
j readers of Virgil is the pii swage : — 

[ Contra Jussft nioTi«>rit IlftK-iii, Si’vllam Htquc Charybdim 

1 Intel’, utraioquu viaia leti difcrhniia* ]iarvo 

!Ni tvnoAiil euivtus : curluiu 1*141 diiic. Untoa.rotro. 

Profeesor Conington hem teltea «r in tho sense of m. Dr. 
Kennedy regards tlie pnssago u.s corrupt, but prefera to take 
tho words as mesnitig, “ Tho injunctions of Ilelenua warn 
(of peril) if they do nut hold a mid eourso hetwoea Sqylla 
and Charybdis, either passagp a hair’s biv'adth from death,” 
Thus ne retains its natural sontHi. in an oxctirsus on Book VI, 
Dr, Kennedy seemR to have elucidated most cunvimnngly the 
parallel constructions of yJLlu. iv. 683*5 “Date Toluera ly'mphifl 
abluflin/’ ^c., idvn. vL 883-5, “ Maui bus linte. lilia pleuie Purjmreos 
sporgam florus,” &c. In each instance “ nhUiuiu ” and “ Icgam ” and 
“ Bpargam,”4Src. are in immediate do|iendeijcc as objects upon “ date^ 
in the sense of “ sinite ” (see iVW. Ur. § 197). (fee passage 
more wo must notice, by way of showing how clearly the editor 
sets his authoi^B pictures in rjctemo before tho reader. We might 
indeed have quoted i. 159-68, “Kst in fiocesBU,” fte, in Thr. 
Keunedv’s blank vei'so, which omits no single foaiuro from the 
faiuoufl Yirgilian picture of tlie uaturnl horlMur ; but thii is only 
one of a number of neat piecea of traoslatidn which will raeok for 
themselves. The explanatiou of the coupd^ml iu fbe aimilo h 395-7| 
“ Aspice bis ronos/^ &c., where the swans raUying from the esglsV 
swoop are made an augury of the mxrmy of the TiKjan 
is in prose, as follows 

A flock of twolvo swans turn been sAatteied ia tUs sir by an esgleh 
swoop ; they have reunicedi and after esveral oinmiU In tha' Sky with 
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vhlfriii|K aftd aong they are now dcaecndiniT to tb« «artb la ooliMniftr 
order. The van b juat aligktiug» wliile the rankatjehind with tloping aoeka 
setnn to 1)0 lookJni; down on thu a[)(>t ohoaen for occui»itioiL 


Tbo pt'cuUarity, it is added, is that while the picture is nocesflarity 
taken at a pnrlicuhir moment, the simile refers in part to moments 



hii(da 

And now seen chooBing whero to pitch, now on their choice to gaze. 


Strangely enough ho spealts of “ twice seven ” instead of twico 
six ” towans. 

There are two or three passages, however, whero we are dis- 
appointed of the help wo looked lor. In Georgic iii. 170, 

Atipic Ulis jiun .wpo rot* duf^iutur iuauM 
Per torriiin, et sarumo va‘«lifria pulvcre signent — 

is simply notic<)d as iioloTiging to the injunction that young calves 
must ^ hahituated to bear, iir.st light, and tlum heavy weights. 
Comngton translutea, liy this time let thorn have an empty 
W'airgon often and often dragged at their lioels, just printing iho 
wheel riit on the surfaco dust.’* But a highly con^potent verse 
translator, Mr. Blackmore, suriuisos that •* rotro inaiies ** is used 
for *• wheels iiuattiichod to any carriage,” in contradistinction 
to juncti orbes ” in 174, and that ** vestigia” meaiia not the 
** wheel rnt, ” but the footpriutn, light becaiLSo the wwgbt behind 
is light. Thus : — 

Now lot them often driiw iinlH‘Jiod whtolM 
And scarcely mark Ihe <lu'.t \\ifh Hitting Iwch ; 
iSoon inuKl the licceheu xxU- civi.k and ^traiu, 

And polo of broii/c drug well coin paci^-d wnin. 

Wo arc disposed to think Mr. lilackmoro right, and henco could 
wish that I>r. Kennedy had dwelt upon the passng'e. In another, 
..'En. ix. 4S6, “ Noc to tua fmiem maler J*ruda\i, ' all tliat ho has 
vouclisriled is “ Funcra produxi,” ** earned (lut to burial,” and we 
look in vain for a stray light in th(3 appendix on Virgirs Uixt. I*i*o- 
Ibssor Uoningtou Iraiislates,** Nor hav«) I, ) our m other, followed your 
covpsje i<j the lonih,” and Air. Movri.'^, ** Nut t’ennuty l,thy mother, 
t^treak thee, sou, thy body dead,” this hist seemingly with coni- 
meiidnbk* liU'-rality. Would Dr. Kennedy, with Kibbtick jvnd 
Oatroii, ri ^nrd ** tna lunera *’ ns epex)‘gotu‘ttl of ** te,” or in what 
senseis “ luneni produxi ” carried out to biiriar’ ? ifartlly in 
Servius's bouso of a private mourner, “lunera,” or “fiinerea.” 
Upon “Jlaiul niiiuino nostro,” in yEn. ii. 396, Dr. Kennedy 
seems to havo fixed the meaning “With no deity succouring 
us,” inst(*ad of “ Under protection not our own,” for roasoca 
which might bo taken to iK>int the other way. But, on 
the whoh*, he desorves our Ix'kt thunks l})r a valuable help to 
the iuterijretation of a poet w'ho?o favour ia never likely to grow 
less 5 uiid he has been Jit paina to be as exact in matters of fact 
and common sen-^iu as in poiiitn of bCbolar.slup, It is amusing to 
find him, at lid. iii. 30, pointing out that Virgil must have biien 
a bud fftrmor for making a cow have twina, “ Binos alit ubore 
felu.s,’ though bis slip nru.so from the too freo copying of Tbeo- 
ciitus, where the dam was a she-guat. But in the details of tho 
Georgies 1 )r. Kennedy will be found as well posted up in agri- 
culture ;>nd otber tfichniciil mutters as Alartyii or Blackmoro, and 
throughout hia work there is much valuable matter in excumuses 
arid appendices. 


RECF.XT Mt^SICAL WORKS.* 

r j'lUE Dictionary of Mmical Terms which has just been brought 
X out ujider the editorship of Messrs. fcJtainor and Barrett sup- 
plies a very urgent want in our scientific literature. The subject 
of music embraces sections of so many distiuct departments of 
knowledge, such as physics, physiology, and msthetics, together with 
the history of art and iiiYentivo iudustiy, and has besides such 
numerous connoxions with other subiects, os, for example, tbo 
drama and religious worship, that the student who would bo 
thoroughly famuior with all its aspects needs to have some such 
work of reference as tliis always at Imnd. it seoma to speak well 
for the growing taste and intelligence of Englislunou in re- 
lation to music that tbo publishers of this Dictionary have thought 
it woilh wldle to bring out a work 1^ thoroughly scientific in its 
tdm. It is by no means an encyclopiedia of music, construeted after 
the pattern of the great lexicon wdiich is being published in Oei^ 
many, and which is designed to lake the place of particular treatises 
and hisloriiUil works. It ia uii elegant and in no way cumbrous 
volume, which will attract the eyos of amateurs as well as of 
students, and which ia eminently titled to supply ^0 amount of 
special knowledge that an inquiiing amateur desires cbieily to 
secure. Thus, fenr example, while the articles on Coimterpoint 
and Fugue will not take the place of text-hooks on these subiects 
with the professional student, they will serve exceedingly well to 
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suj^iy the general musical reader with a elear andsueeinotACGOaiit 
of tV UAture and range of these ^^todies. 

As every etudent Imows, the 'heory fif ^ ic has been grettdj 
enriched daring the last fifteen or twenty years by the researcbea 
of numerous physicists and physiologists, among wliom Helmholts 
occupioB the first place. The editors of tho'pictiouoiy have been ^ 
fidly alivo to this p!^eas,and the articles on the phyrieiil and 
physiological foundations of murical eystems are all that could be 
wished. We may refer more especially to the brief but very fall 
article on “ Acoustics,” by Mr. A. E. Donldn ; to the one on 
perament by Air. Bosaoq net, wh ich goes a long way towards makix^ 
this exceedingly intricuto subject intelligible to a ireful lay reader: 
and to the fresh and graphic accounts of tbo car, the l^nx, ana 
the hiitid (as coucorned m pbiuoforte execution), stipplied by Mr. 
Ohampneys. In the last-named paper, ontitlod “ Fingering, tho 
writi»r explains very fully the well-known defects of the thiid^finger, 
and oilers the htorlling suggestioti thiit,by a simple surgical oporatiou 
which would, iL suioms, be easy and not painl'ul, thobgli attended 
wiht a certain risk of infiaiumation, tlie “ bHjm ” which are 
pivon off by iho exteusor tendon of this linger, and which cem- 
iicot it with the corresponding tendons of tho adjacent fingers, 
thus impediiig its indepeudent movements, might be divided so 
HH to give iucreiiAod facility of action to the hand. This expedient 
might no doubt be somewhat h^ss objectionable ilian Schuiuauns 
miHchiovous exporitnents with bis riiig-fi tiger, yet we hardly ima- 
gine that muHitdaus will resort to it in large numbert}. One may 
indeed well ask whether a mpidity and smoothness of digital 
movement such as may be reached by natural means— for example^ 
ill the case of Uiibiu»tein — do not more than salfi(‘e for all the 
demaudB of tho most acute and de)ic.at6 ear. Mr. Ghauipneja hue 
further Bomo ingenious observations on the greater amount of 
mih<‘Ty irillicted on the car by sliarp singing thau by flat. Ho 
is iucliiied to think that this is aue to the recognition of an 
umieccspary exertion in the first case. The singer “ ia using un- 
necessary muscular force, and we have a natural, though not purely 
rational, idea that, if ho took less pains, exeried himself less, h«v 
would sing in better timo ; we feci lie is coiumiitlng a ‘ presump- 
tuous’ musical sin.” This psychological suggestion h.as nghtfnlly 
perhaps uo place in an ariiclo on tho krynx, yot wo do not feel 
disposed to qimrrol with Mr. Uhampnoys lor giving it to us. 

The more irsthetic or artistic aspects of aiui^lc ait) dealt witb. 
fur the most part hiatoricfiUy, aiul hi this wity tl)o diucuaBion of 
these topics is freed from eveiy thing like capricious subjectiva 
opinion. When a question ns to tho end or value of art is umvvoid- 
ablc, tho writers appear to treat it in a broad and impartial spirit* 
AVc would refer in illustratioa of this to the seusriile and tempamto 
criticisms of Wagneris innovations in oticratic music (mb voca ; 
“ opera”). AVo could havo wished that the work had boon a tittle i 
riclier in properly testhctic ideas, such as one finds in abundtsnee 
in any CVoniian handbook. Under tho subject of “Form," for 
example, some reference might siuely have been made to the propair,r 
place of form in all art ii.s this is vrlriutcdy defined and inlfirpretad < 
by diflorent schools of wTil^rs and artLtj?. 

Tho historical jJhpers art*, an intei’csiing feature of tho voliiai% 
and, though iieco.^sarily condensed, furnish tlio mider witli s good 
deal of curious and valuable informaiion. Wo w»»uld mentioa 
among others tho papers on “ Opera,” “ OounlTV Dance,” and tho ox- 
celhnit .articles of Air. W. phappcll on “ Bulhitls,” “ Greek Music,” 
and “ Nohition.” Our present syateni of notation ia said by tho- 
Sol-Fnists to b© ueodlcBsly cumbrous and complicated, yot a pwnsal 
of the article on this subject will show that this syslcm haa* 
been very slowly developed out of tho rudest and quaintest ex- 
podionts by a krge muuber of succewiive displacoiuents nod 
iuipruvementA. Anollier ariiclo largely historical ii) form, that 
on “ Sonata,” illustrales iu a fttriking w'ay the .growth of 
tho idea of structure in modern musical coinpofiition. Tho 
writer hardly brings out the relatioq of these melodic (monor» 
phonic) forms of composiilion to the contrapuntal (polyphonic)^ 
fonus which they have iu a largo lucyuaure displaced. The most 
elaborate rules of imitation, inversion, &c., won' carried out in the 
weaving of separate threads of notes into a comploa Bl^and, long 
before any Hkiil wub attained In randuDg and ’singm . 

melody. It was not till tho senflo ofmlody had been revived and 
more highly cultivated by the growth of tho opera at tho com^^ 
meucenicjit of tbo .seventeenth century, that tbo idea of reaching 
complex structure in u properly melodic stylo of music began to 

S up, Olid Inially to beoi' fruit in our classical souataa and 
onics. 

" A* word or two may be added respoctine tho general arraugo- 
m)?nt of subjects. The editors have ovideuily iiikon pains to • 
malco the Dictionary us comph^to as possible, so that no term 
which cun by any legitimate process be sbowu to be musical shall 
be missiiig. Thi.s feiituro gives groat practical value to Ihu k»ok ; at 
Ihe same time w e are inclined to think that they have gone too far 
in this direction. The insertion of an article on’ Cop\ right may no 
doubt be justified in a general gnido to ninsiciaus) ; 6ut it ia surely 
a little boueath tho dignity of a scieiiliiic work to supply (ransla- 
tiona of Bimpk and nori-lechnical fiiroign w ords such as *“ ddbut,” 
“Dnumou,” “ Thcoi’etikcr.” In 0110 or two c:i.sc.s aWi. there ia a 
slight coDfasion in the distribiftion of the Bubjeot-matteir Thu.s tho 
principles of sonata fonn appear under both tho heads ‘‘SonaU” 
and “ Form.” Agaim there is a special article on mediaeval musical 
iuBtnimsTitB *, but if one wanU a list of Greek instruinoutB, he 
must go through the whole Dietionaiy, ccUecring them one by one* 
We have nbtict^ very few errors in thk (xux'fuuy proparwl work. 
The uniform misspelling of the name of the composer Kuhnnu as 
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V' jKiihnau should bo avoiiled in anoUior edition. AVo can bvArtlly 
;/ ^^oiumcnd this Dictionary iui !• safe and ample guide to that lu- 
crcftsing number of pers* ha wish to make a careful, though 
limited, study of musienl history and theory. 

Students of music haTo been amply 8ii])p]ied with text-books 
on tbo theory of Ilariaony and of dounterpoint, but they bnvo 
hitherto had to dispense almost entirely with works on the form of 
nitisical composition. It is pretty certaini therefore, tlint the little 
tnmtiso of 8ir C»ore Ousolcy on this Bubjoet, publisliod in tho 
Olareudon Press Series, will be wi<ioly wolcomt'd. The bo»»k is 
very well printed, and its whole fn>2)fn ranee will be sure to rc- 
. commond it. Moi-eo^er, it is clearly and ploasaiiLly written, and, 
though making no pretension to profundity of view, generally 
(inters wdth sutlioiont fulness into the Hubjoet it denis with. 
This aubjoct is of far wdder geuc'ral iiUeretst tlmii this iiioro 
teclinical ones of harmony and fugiio. It consists of tho 
principles of etructuro of inelody in its various forms nnd emu- 
nimitions. We all talk about melody, and have ti dim con- 
ceptiiui perhaps that it must conform to certain laws of slrnctui’t^ 
and po.sae3.s a symmetrical arrangement of parts. Diit it re- 
quires special study to recogni/o all the snbtlo distinctions 
of form which murk oil' did'eront vocjil and in«^triimonl:il 
melodics. In t]j<» work betore us tneliidies mo uiiidv«!«Hl iiito 
thoir constituent parts, periods, phrases, and si rains, and tlieir 
peculiarities of form arc re.forn.Ml to dillerencMs in the conihination 
of these eleineiits. Nmnoroiis examples, drawn from well-known 
elfisbieal and popular w’orks, are added in illuslratii'U of these 
principleP. We are disposed to lliink that tho mithor R-eks too 
great n d»*greo of alisolute sYmuiotry (which word he uses in the 
seuso of perfect equality of parts) in sonn* of ihe melodies iinrilY.seil 
— for example, in that of Jjord Moriiingtoiis well-known chant 
(p. 2o), An aiTiingeuiout of three bars, four bars, throe bars, four 
bars, cun hardly bn called “ a limping and anomalous* structure,” 
and the attempt to rcduc<j it to nn e(|ual anangeimuil by vegaKliiig 
two coM.seciiti\o phriities as overlapping hi a cmiimon h.ir jratours 
too iiiuch of tho old-fusliionod and docidedh unnaluval iiiod(s of 
oxpUiiiuiig niu.sical combinations?. Tho writi'i* is cnreful to remind 
thosu stiideiita who might fondly imngiuti that melodies are to ho 
compoaod by a simple proeess of me.Mauremeiit that in the ca'^e of 
melody no amount of ttudy can teach an unnueieal man to invent 
II new tune.*’ In other w’ords, the principles <d' uielndic form iiitoviii 
iw of the general arrangements to which every gu«.d melody con- 
forms ; they cannot teach us tho whole secret of any melody’s 
beauty or charm. 

After e.xumining tho vavions strucleie .-f mel<ulies, tho unlhuT 
proceeds to .«tate tho several modes in wi.irh dill'ercnt melodies 
tacy combine in wdioJc musienl composiiioiis. Kxcludinirtln fuguo 
form, which is generally diacu.^igod as a sepurale branch of CMmj»u>i- 
tion, ihero are six well-marked forms of structuio lo be found in 
the works of tJie classical compos^^ra. These are ( i ) the Ancient 
(huary Form, (3) the Moileru llinary Form, (3) tho Ten uirv Form, 
(4) tbo Minnot Form, (5) tho liondo Form, (6) ihe N'avialiona 
Form. Ono of the most important of tliu.se is the Modova ilinary 
V'orni, called ak^o the Sonata Form, whioli is* illustrated in tho 
loading divisit>ns of all symphonies and sonaUis. The author doea 
not appear to bo \ery clear as to the jnveiso significkineo of these, 
classical forms cd’ musical strucluv**. lie secs, of C<miv,e, that there 
are many compositions which cannot be brought under any of thcbo 
heads, and ‘SvLich yet posses.s a certain regularity of structure 
peculiar to tliomsclves.” llo e\cii goes so far as to state tliat 
“after all, regular forni.s (thos*! here d«‘heribed) aro ab.'-olntely 
arbiljfary and ^et, mirahih dicta^ in the \ery same, sentence he 
telia#B ■.lluit “ c.xperiencc and tlio practice of tho best composers 
have doirioi;itilrat.ed their superior excellence and value” (p. 59). 
if there id a superior excellence in these lonns whicli has been 
recognized by th^ best composers, they can hardly be arbitniry. 
The 8lighi*#8t*digrdMion iate tho region of letjlheiic principle might 
have sufliced to the aalhor wherein their sujieriority lies. 

But possibly this is asking too much of a mere i lementary book 
instruction for musical sludenta, for wliich purpose Su* Gore 
Ouaeley’s little work is adniirablv iitted. 

Jn Mr^ Ilullah’fl lecturcaon Iho Transition Feriod of Mubical 
History, of which a secoijcl edition has ju.st amieorcd, we have an 
^appansmn of a part of the fluhjrct handled in his cnrli4*r volume of 
lectures. Tho period dealt vvilh (1600-1750) is of singular inte- 
rest in the history of music, covering, as it (loos, at least two events 
of primary importance. The first of IhcBo is iho i-i.-e of tlio opera, 
^ with ihe ai’companying development of modern melodic music 
in pkice of tlio old learned or contrapuntal Btyle of comjMj.«?iliofi. 
The second event is tho devolopinent of indejwndcut instrumental 
music and the first discovery of those forms ot instrumculal compo- 
sition whicJi the classical niastei-s afterwards elaboraUd and iiuidc 
permanent. A ibird event falling within these limits whidi bus a 
peculiar interest to Inglidimen is the appearance of ]^h«ms the 
greatest original English composor, Henry Purcell. iMr. flullah 
carries us pTcnsantly through trie several pbascs of this period of 
history. If there is not much original rescaixih — and the subject 
perhaps hardly admits of it. after tfie oxcellent histories of Burney 
and llawkins, not to speak of later (lermau works — there is n 
fn^shiu'ss and vividnass in the mode *of presentation which gives 
an independent literary value to the work. Mr. UuUah has eu- 
xiched his volume with numerous and lengthy illustrations, and 
the amateur pianist or vocalist may derive a renewed pleasure from 
rendering of pieces which would otherwise be Inaccessible. 
^We find the treatment of the German music of this period least 
e^plete. The early developments of instrumental music are not 


KUdiciently illustrated, no mention being made of Kuhnam who, 
according to Brendel, was the composer of the first sonata m tbs 
modern sense of tho term. 


NICOLAI’S MAURIAGE.^ 

O NE is apt on seeing announced the sequel to a book that 
b<‘en lojid with umi.'?iwil pleasure to await its publication 
with n certain amount of divad, lost the vein of fancy which yielded 
go(Ml ore enouj'h for one book should prove to have been worked 
out when a dnuaiid is made upon it for another. And in English 
works of fiction, the habit which Balzac attbeted of iutrhducing 
the characters of one novel in a variety of otluu*s has of lute be- 
come decidedly livosoine, in Nirohti^s Mamuffey however, the 
nimta of Nod'dvho raraunafjp are, if not surpassed, fully ecmalled^ 
and no ono can object to lujiking further nciiuniulance with Nicolai 
lilmRelf, tbo only one of iho characters in yoddoho l^arsonaffe who 
pl.ays Ji prominent part in the pre.-ent volumes. The author's 
former wrn'k was miirkoil by a pictunjsquo, even poetical fancy, a 
pheasant faculty for exhibiting various shades of character in tho 
natural course of the story without any appearance of effort, 
and a talent for lolling ineideiiLH of simple light-hearted fun so a.s 
to make tln*iii m'ither laboured nor puerile. The book had also 
the merit, wliich in days, w’hen many i30veli.bl.s set themselves, 
wiiboiit Balzac’s power, to explore, like him, the darkest recesses 
of mean nr villanona minds, it i.s singiilnrly ivJ’rcshing to find — 
that of dealing witli iho pleas.anler aspecl.s of luininn nature. 
It had nothing of what is onlinarily nmler.stcJod os incident, 
ami yet, save for a few s«‘iiii-reIigioua ptissagca which 
by tliVir simjilieity wi'ro guarded again, st any worse accusa- 
tion than that of being tiresome, it w'jus never dull. It dealt 
with the I'oi tunes of three hrol hers of entirely dillereiit tastes 
and teiuperaiuents, eacli of wliom tho reader learnt to liko 
in various 4lej?ivLs; audit is the youngosL of tlicso vvho is tho 
hero of Mi'uldi's Mtirrifuff. lie appeared as a young man of an 
impri's.xioii.'ible oharacter who was alwais falling lu nnd out of love. 
He was further di.biingiushcd by a self-citiiceit wliich was somehow 
r.ilher oUruiTive than ii;pulsi\e, mid an imioi<*nl. ciiniiing which 
he employed in the transparent way to gain the ^»o<;d opinion 
of people about him. He oceasi«)usilly rebt‘]led neeiiist tlic checks 
jikiceii upon his dangerously higli spirits by his more staid brothers, 
tho ** Old Man ’’ mid “(.’orpu.s .Juris.” Ho w'lis Icit at tbo end of 
Mddeho i^armunje having lallcn deMperat»‘]y in Iomj with his 
bliie-oytMl partner at a dance. “ AVell, I am married, and have my 
ow'ii ealublitihinenl,’* ho ba3fl ul tho lM*ginning of tho present novel, 
“ but the blue-eyeil daughter of the .Tustit&raml is nol the fair one, 
ns I once Ihougllt sho would be, for in the course of a few months 
1 di.scovercd tlnit sho wix.-^ a iiiistnke, as so mnny others nrc. Nor 
did 1 engage myself upon the day of my cxmiiiiialion as 1 had in- 
tended. for this good rensmi — that 1 never passed a theological 
oxnininalioD.** JJo devoted himself inate/id, Jiaviiig gained his 
hrolliers’ coiisont, lo art-studies, and about four years after this 
determination his brothers married and went off to new homes. 

1 was left ill sok jiof.i.e'-^imi of oiirokl lorlgings at the eormr of Veslcrgade 
nnjl Vcj<tervol(l, mid 1 wiim ;it lilu rl^' t*. iiuat tlio luiniturc about the thrco 
rnmns aiy riitM'li n.s 1 plen-M'd, w nn\ tWir of iriuiui-liitiico from Corpus 

.Tiiri.'* ; I iinglit aNo ^ulg ji.h 1< i.dlv «.'• I liked wUliout being eull(^i to 
Older by tlie l»lil Mini’s Mein •' Sileii'-e, Nicolai ! ” Al ib.M 1 very well 
hiiiidied at being iibln uui-lieeked to Iin\«3 iny own way ill these tritling 
nintier<^. 1 arranged a bed-ioi/in as the diiiiiig-rooin, and the diuing-moju 
ah my Mudy, ilragglng about the sufa.H and table.s luiiil, at loM, a mensage 
eaiiie froni Hie people who lived in the lint below me, request ing to know 
if llic C’andidalu would soon be linislied with Ins moving. I sang w> 
iiiMily ut the •>pcii window tliut 1 venly behove 1 wan beard all over tbo 
ruiiipurt. 

However, lids exubeionec of spirit did mit la.<.t very long ; the complete 
Kibtud.c toon brgrm to opprcr^s ttu*. I inissocl tho'Uld Man’s friendly 
“(iiMid nmridng ” when I appealed iit tlic breakfast table, and Cor[)US 
Juii^’a well meant seohling on iiiyr retiini home in tho afternoon. Tho 
riMuns wemed so Mraiigdy empty when no one was there to growl at me, 
and l»i exehdm, “ What have you done that ior now, Nieolai ? ” or, “There 
yon are, late again; we Imve been wailing three-quarters of an hour for 
3 ’ou ! ” ujiim wliieh geiier.illy followe-d a refreshing little shower of Adnioni- 
'titfiis to ho inoi'o enreful in future. Now 1 looked round iqion the four 
walls; (luy never said a word lo me; 1 no longer eaino home too lute, for 
there w'.ns no one wailing for me. It i.s tnie 1 might go to Corpus Juris, iu 
the KuMaiiie Alley, and np&et a I'up of cotVee, or, what was evou worse, tear 
tlie newehl Dngbrad iu ph ees. Corpus Juris did not seold mo na in former 
days ; he treated me now as his gue^it, aud merely remarked, “ It is of no 
ciaiieqnence — fio not trouble yourself about it,” but with a certain amount 
of fonnol civility, wliich deprived iim of all pleasure in committing such 
excesses again. 

Nicolai having Bpent many years in constantly fulling in imil 
out of love, iilwayH with tJiu mio great idea of betrothing himself 
hei'ore him, now inukea up his mind that all such notions must bo 
given up in tho cause of art, and congratulates himsolf that 'Uhoro 
ore somo young num who feel conscious of the hoav;y responsibility 
of duty, and xvlio can .^nd will show tho thoughtless world that 
they ore )irepni\!d, for the sake of an idea, to sacrifice the 
greatest and the best of blessings which thia life can oll’er.'* 
This noblo resolution does not lout very long, however. He 
meets iu ono of . tho picture galleries an in tersHifig middle-agod 
artist, with whom ho pi'esently makes acquaintance, and to whose 
house ho goes. There, from a chance remark, he discovers tlUit his 
^ V .--.. - — - - 

* Kmlai's Marriage : a Picture af J)anuk Famly 1^. H^vik 
Sch.*«rlii)g, Author of.** Kdddebo PiUiioAflge ^ and “ The I(tvi)W* AoSS tlio 
Danish. 12 vuls. London 1 HIvhard Bontley & Soil ' 18^ 
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new frieid 18 married. But you are a painter, an artist,” ho ex* 
claims with innocent surprise : — 

** Are painters and scttlptors prohibited from marrying ? What is the 
matter with yon, my young friend ? I hope mounting ho mAny atepa has 
not had Uie effect of making you giddy and setting your brain in a 
whirl.”, -c 

ri>e0tia.h^ recover from my first Hurprlse. My ideas on this subject were 
tlio fnjdt of yeans of mature reliection ; there seemed ix* mo to be sonietliing 
Itecuuap'ly l^autiful in tin) tliouglit that, for tlw sake of arl;, one Khotdd 
inaKo a great and important sacrifice; indeed, I coiwidcird this ti» be a 
jnoof of true, unselllHh hive towarils it, and 1 looked upon ni 3 ’ftelf as a 
.shining cxainple of the .same. I tliorelbre felt hurt, nt niy companion’s 
flippant assertion that artists might iiinrrv as well us ordinary mortals, who 
merely exist for the paltry objecLs of the hour. 

It then appears that the painter has not only a wife, but four 
daughters nnd n brother-in-law, called Morbro’er, an iibbroviation 
of mother’s brother, who for all practical purpasca lives upon him. 
The result of Nicolai's first visit to the painter is that, when ho 
returns home, his thoughts have taken a new turn. It was a 
charming still spring night; the half-moon stood high in the 
heavens, and noddinl cunningly down to me, ns if it would say, 

‘ You ought to marry, Nicolai I You really ought to many I ’ ” 
Presently ho falls in love with tho painter's socoinl daughter, 
Kstrid, and for the first time finds that his lov*i lusia. Uno even- 
ing, when the staw are out, the conversation betw'ocn Nicolai and 
Rstrid, who have become Bopaniied from the rest of the parly, 
takes a critical turn ; — 

I gazed down upon EHlrid : the stars were in her oL'nr eyes. I 

seized her sninll, while hand, bhc prniiitted it to ir-it in niinp, niid did not 
draw it back. 

*• I-'^strid 1 ” I whi.'iperod, ** even hi'iv, on earth — will you — '* The words 
stuck in my throat, mv thoughts hud hocoiiu* juudihil up togi.tlicr * the 
stars, the .sun, KMlrid, Ivcnihrandt, Kuplnc l, .ill dancc.l in w'dd coufu^iou 
before my bruin, witiiout iu,v Ijririg able (o < «illc«-r (ir arrange mv id<‘ii.*‘. 

und< rne.ntli it all, 1 bud u nirt nf dull <'()iicc])rion that "the moment 
was an ex treiuoly critical one; so with a huprcim* cU'orl. 1 gulhenul my 
strength together, fu) 1 .stanirntTod, “ Will you- lolhiw mu — and be my 
wife i* ” 

Kstrid turuod townnis me; them was an iiidoscrih.ihUj cxprc.'ion of 
tcnderncHS ;md love in her i-ycs ; bliu leaned her liead ng.iinst my slumldor, 
and whispered suare.oly audi'hlx', ** Yo**.” 

Ill All ifiKtunt 1 hud recovered the power of rpceeh. 

“ Oh, you sweet, iireeiou.s girl! 1 cried, seizing her head with both my 
hantls, and kis.siug lu-r fr.uitieally. 

*• llu.sh, there i.s some uiu; coming! '* slio cxelahned, as i.hc jumped up. 

The proposal is wnll received by till the relations concerued, and 
Nicolai observes, ** Well, here I^was betrotlnal, tiud, nccording to 
my own theory, and that of all the poets J had r(*:id, 1 ought to bo 
tho happiest in<lividuHl under the tun.” IIo soon tliscovers, how- 
ever, that the time of hetrothul has its fli.-«}id vantages. When he is 
at work over hi.s bpoks his atteutiou la cunstuntly di&iraeted by tho 
thought of P'^strid, whom, after a struggle, hu rushes otf to see. lliiL 
tho momont ho roaches her house h<? is seized witli regret at 
having loft his work, so that ho is, “ like the hero of a Fivneh 
tragedy, continually beiug placed upon adungoroiis cross road be- 
tween duty and love.” JSorue times wIumi he ha.s abamloiied his 
books to tly to Rstrid who obsen es his re.^tle.ss and fatigued looks, 
which are really caii.scd by remorse, and ho replies lo lier anxious 
questioii.s, “ Oh, I am rather occupied at pre.sent.” ‘‘ JVjr ftdlow ! ” 
^10 says, “ 1 only hopo you aro not working loo hard. You tdlow 
your studies, ] lour, to absorb you too much.” ‘‘Alas! tho dear 
girl did not imderstaml luy misforluno wius that niy studies nb- 
Horbod mo far loo little.” 

The appointment to a sinall post in one of the art nin.^t iims, 
however, makes the marriage possible earlier than had been 
hoped, and Nicolai and Kstrid set ii]) in rooms at the top of 
A hoiiHO commanding a view of green trees, with an old servant 
named Ano, of whom they both .stand in great awe. It is 
hardly possible within our limits to convoy any notion of 
tho charm wliicli tho author has given to the story of Nico- 
lai's and ICsirid's married lii’e. For a long time there is 
nothing in it to be told that might not happen any day to two 
ploaeaut. young |ieoplo under the sumo cireuiiistanccs ; but tbo 
narrator baa the rare art of investing tlic most ordiuar}' occur- 
rences with touehc.s of poetry or quaint humour, which raise 
them at once to interest. Thus several pages are amusingly taken 
up with an account of how the two go out for an evening walk 
in one of the public gardens, and find themselves first locked info 
the garden and afterwards locked out of their own house. Nicolai, 
when this last misfortune occurs, threatens to give Ano a ''regular 
rowing” for not having sat up to let them in. " ICstrid replied 
nothing to this ; she full well knew the rowing would never take 
place ; Ane’s manners were too majesHc for either of us to venture 
on such a thing.” And, in fact, all that coiuoa of the iutendod 
scolding is that Ane, when she hoars of what has happened, says 
in a sharp tone, " If you wiUL.como home eo late, you ought at 
least to remember to take, the key with you.” Ane, indeed,, rules 
the young couple so sovoroly that Nicolai’s dignity os master of 
the house is much h^, and yet he cannot find any tangible 
ground for complaint in her conduct. If Katrld orders the beef 
to be underdone, Ane rej^lies, " Beef tastes best when thoroughly 
roasted,” with an air which makes further discussion impossible. 
Again, whenever vegetables arc ordered, she boils so many of the 
Bome kind at once that they have to eaten every day in the 
k week; and to all remonstrances anawora that it is tbo most 
If^ economioal way. ^ Nicolai comforts Eatrid by tiling her that they 
can give Ane notice .to quit at Uiohadmaa^ ‘' an we determined 
to be patient, although both of ua knew that nothing would 
tohe ptteej |6r amther of ua had the eornge to iend her away.” 



Ane^s tyranny comes, however, at length to a crisis !n a 

country cottage which Nicolai takes for the sanmier, and the 
moval to which is attended by various incidents that owe their ' 
importance to the manner of their telling. ' And^ tem^ is tried 
by having to share a kitchen with tho woman of tho nOus«,'and 

sno hiimts into an outijreuk which is repressed by Nicolai, who 

sfioiiks with a firmness and decision at which he is himself luilf 
frighitnicd, and from that moment things go more smoothly. Ju 
this cottage the plot of the book logins to be unfolded^ and 
in tho jimiuigeinent of this, although none of iu incidents 
are now, the author has sliowo that lie can artfully conceal 
a mystery, as well ns tell a sininlu talo pleasantly. An old 
student friend of Nicolai’s, who has become a sculptor, appears, and 
hw aj)m‘firance leads to various complications. Later on in tho book, 
nt a tiinner given in honour of Estricr.s birthday, Nicolai’s hrotlier 
(/orpu.s . I uris reappears, and one of tho hannhiss wrangles which 
went on in Noadcho Pnrsonaf/n taken place Ixjtwoen them. It 
begins by soino one speiiking of a portrait of (kirt Adler's, and Coipus 
.Juris, LHween whom and Nicolai the merits or demerits of Oort 
Adler lire a standing ground of dispute, ininiodiately exclaims, 

“ Oh ! that portrait is lucro humbug and braggadocio, os every- 
thing is that comes from that qiuirtor.” •' 1 beg your pardon,” 
exelaiiiied AVhilobcisir, ainu/.ed, and natiinilly supposing tbe words 
“from that quarter ” referred to him. Tho battle bc’tw'oon the tw’o 
brothers, liowcver, begins so quickly that there is no time for ex- 
planation, nnd it is only stoppcll by Corpus .Juris pressing 
Rstvid’s health, and saving Unit •* all know that brother Nicolai 
and T menu no harm ; but wo tire both of im like liicifor matches, 
which ignite the moment they are struck together.” 

Those who cannot 1)0 satisfied with a novel unices it contains 
either (‘xtnwngmit s'*one.H r)f pasjsionnto love-making, or keen di»- 
^c^(ionH of iiujrle.i'xaiit chnr.'ieter, Iiad heller avoid AVeo/aiV zTf«r- 
ringfi; but to all who euro for a bright, graceful story, told by a 
writer ho likes to look at the happier side of life and gives to 
his charactoi‘9 a vivid reality, it can be safely recommended. 


MINOr: XOTlf’ES. 

rilllK lule Bov. W. Harness, well known ns an accomplished 
-L scholar and talker, some years ngo printed for private cir- 
culation a Bclnctiou of pt»©ius by Miss Catherine Fanshawo”, 
as a memorial of one who, ” in her tar led accomplishmenlH, her 
acute perception of the beautiful, her playful fancy, her charm- 
ing conversation, her giuitlo and retiring manners, her lively 
sviupalhy with tho sorrows nnd joys of others, and, above all, her 
simple piety, was .so cherished a member of a aoeiety not very ex- 
tund«}d, out iutimatoly united by a common love of literature, ai^ 
art, and science, which existed in London nt the close of the last nira 
opening of tho probout century, and wltich jierhups, taken for nil in 
ail, has never been surpassed.” This volume Mr. l^ickerio^ now 
reproduces, in tho Lope that it may lead to a fuller collection of 
pieces by tho samo hnud. It may bo assuuiod that the personal 
chamcleriBtics so tourhiugly dcscribi^d by Mr. llamoss gave a 
special vuluo lo Miss Faiishttwe’s verses amoii|> her friends, and 
perhap.s readers of to-day, to whom these nsboeiationa aro strange, 
may not l»o equally impressed by them. There con bo no 
doubt, liowcver, that it was w'orth while to lenrint thorn, not only 
on account of tho quaint clianu of their style and their genuine 
humour, but for the sako of tbo illustratiuns which they furnish of 
contempomry sooioty. I'ho first, an epistle to Earl lliircourt, on 
his wishing tho name of Catherine to bo spelt with a is porhapw 
rather too elaborate for such a subject ; but tho versification is of 
good quality, pointed, cri.sp, and auimaUid. Th« next pioco, a 
humorous warning to two young ladies, inspired with botanical 
enthusiasm, to avoid lasting any of theic -oimplot, is better ; and 
BO is the mock-heroic elegy hy u beau of tho If^t oentuxy on tho 
abrogation of the birthnight ball and tho subversion of the 
minuet. He contrasts 

T1)0 gmcpful bow, the curtVy low, ' 

The floating funna that undiiluting glide 
(Like Anrhf)rctl vcssrls on the hwolling tide), 

'rJiAt rise And sink, altoni-tfe, iw they go, 

Now Dont the knee, now lifted on il'u* tt» 6 , 

Tho sido-long tihq) Hint works its even way, 

The slow pua-ijrnvfi .’ind slower ttalanci^ 

with tho clumsy outies of the modern atylo, 

Without a hoop, wilhout a ruffle, * 

(.ha* eteruarjig and shuffle. 

'lucre is also a satirical sketch of tho "Member for Odium” 
(OldhanO^tbat is, Cobbctt--w'ho is represented os moving for 
leave to bring'ln a Bill to abolish tbe sun and the moon, in a speech 
in which be cot^-ins very Intto-ly of tho general maladministra- 
tion of the nniv^ and lihows/ at tho working of the elements 
tiigcDtlj demands refonn. A fi'as jmt in imitation of Wordsworth 
is very deceptivo; but perhaps | 1 most amueing piece is a re- 
presentation of Ugo Foscolox | ^yglut talk. He is urging that 
all living things arc cither slavos or tyrants from their birth:— 

Ltt hommeSf legfmmet^ eg ha prtiu f 

Tutta ta caaai tout ce qui tat dednna f 

Etch prey on other— great fish eat tbe Bmall ; 

Beast, bird, the same— and mankind eat them alL 

* Tka Literary Bemaina o/Oailurin» Maria Fana^aape, With Notes by 
the late Kev. \V. llanieM, Kekoring. 
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V Some eat th6Ir little iMtoJ*— rliree, ftuir, five, six 5 '^i 
mother of t)idFldc»<-« . ' • 

•/f /mWo pint^hfeattr ct de litjtnuefh t 

Amt so^ iimnttfent eeU d^t^tpeUe f 

I*.arajfnn poi--^nho who ivoaves /u 
littf c*ol)\v\'b on lliij tmrijt’f whnt sho do ? 

Sho kill hrr ku^lmnd 00 the wedding day. 

He is ooming t 6 the o^indaeion^ 'wJion, Icioktng round, he tlnda hid 
audience di»per»ed. TJio riddle on the lotlor A, whii;h Iuim htsoii 
atoibed I0 Byron, i« givon Imto na Miss haufiluiwe's, ht'ginninjy, 
^ *Tv 7 fi» in heavon proDonnemi, aini ’twaa mutt< ri*d iii hoil,” 
inatead of, a« it is usually “ Twas wliisfa reil in 1 n*avi'u." It 
may be notod tbut tliiN iitilo book also coiilaiiw a good sl^iy of a 
pnasiige of amis Indween ll^ron and Mmo. do iStuel, in which 
played his iLniuI pirt of u. sucial Maiifroil. 

Amoiig the fcviv(‘d arts of tbo d.iy must ho includod, w'o sup- 
pose, the driving of lour-ir.-hamU, of wliich (JapUiin Maict *, himwjlf 
au old and experienced whi}», gives us :t gdsMpiug liislorical ac- 
count in his Anvah of thv in the hope, appavcMitly, of Ptir- 
ling up the apirit of luudern co.iehing. There can he little doubt 
that as regards the vcliiclu and horses., tho foMT-ijj-hand*^ of to-day 
are much inadvanctj of thoso tif {’urmev years ; bal wlieilier as much 
can bo fliud for l he drivers is annlher cpiettioii. The bich p<djsh 
and delicalo springs of lh(‘ iinidcrn cruwh w^.uld lui\o been out of 
place at a time \\hen roads ^se.re often rough and broken, and when 
nil sorts of acciilont.s anti sir.mjre adventures had to be faced; iiur 
■would the Ix'untiful aniin.ils which may nt»w ho oeeii at a meet in 
the Park have been I'tjual to iluj severe lalhair and fntiguo to 
which their predecessors Wi-rc subjected. Anyone who turns to 
Captain Malet s book will gi t .i vivid idea botli from tlie. text anti 
the coloured prlnls which illustrate it of the pinls to whieli 
luail-L'uuches used to be evpOr».*d. Cue of ilio d.ingeis of fho 
road ■was then the re.c.kles'^ne.ss of tlrivei-s, C'.jecially jiiiialeurs, 
who vied with kicU other in rauid iiiolioii and ieals of wliat 
was ciillod ‘‘fealber edu-iug," tfiut is, trying lo go ks uear 
anotlior vehicle us just, lo sliavc. it, which often re.suiled in an 
itccideiit. Thui'e is fi story of a nu'ujljer of the old iticlimond 
Driving Club who wa.i cehhrated for being “dangerous,'’ and 
never could got a. pa.-.Jinger join him, till one niglit sonic one 
after dinner at llicliuioj\d climb'd up to tbo b(tx, nut having ob- 
flcrved wdmse co*ich it was. d’he driver w';w .‘^oiuiich Unltered that 
he slarltMi kumodiately ; but liio ]KtPvH‘ngev, IfaiKing up, and rccog- 
nmu'jf his driver, uovor luMtatod an inblant, but juinpod straight 
from the box into ibe middle of the road, 'fhe Mstematic orgaiii- 
snitiou of the muii service in 1784, cliledy due to the oli'orta of 
Mr. .lohn Palmer, M.P., pave a gient impel us U» c<whiiig, and 
made the whole country look up with )Hitnotic pride and admira- 
tion lo the noble arrayof ciuicho*^ um- fmiaes. 1'ho excitonu'nt <if 
II juitioiud victory wiis cnhiuiced by the news being carrit*;! through 
^0 country by Vouches (hvlvcd with laurels, llowers, oak loaves, 
and ribbons — eoachnmn and guard, passengers and horses alike, 
spiv uling the euthu.si{v.''m. I'revi<mhiy the rrmits were carried by pist- 
boys?, going at five iuiie.s tin hour , bill the coaches, b* ginning at six 
mile.'j, 8oonincrea.>ed tiu'ir sp( cd to eight and nine,tiiid at length to 
ten iiiih's an hour. One of the oldest coaching clubs was the Pour 
Horsot'lub, which wiis started in i Ikj8,ftud ccwHcd to cxistlxd'oro i8j 6. 
The Kiehnioad Driving (Jlub b gau in 1848, but wns htwai given 
up. It was not till J85O' tlmt the present iour-iii-lliind Club was 
ostablibhed, while tile Jess excUiMvo Coaching Club dates from 
1870. Ju 1862 the Urigh loll coach w'liH tido n off, and tlioro waa 
almost a total ecssution of coachijig, fn i8t>6, howwer, a rovfvnl 
began, winch Ims sine*' licm kept up with much spiril nnd enter- 
prise. Pour iiorsus nmy bo us-wuiued to bo iia largo a number as it 
IB wifO or convenient to hamlle fwun the hox ; but tho wrilur of this 
baok has tho Norwich and Cm mer coach with eight horbos 
during a seveio winter, it I'crhapa Iwcause Capluiu MaksL has 
writtcu Ilia work in lisdia ili.it ho tolls ii.^ very littJo abnit conlein- 
porary caching in Engtand. Ho deals ahiiOMt exclusively wiUi the 

* ijia consist inaiuly of *• iviujr(xl’.s” 
period. '^Ine general acionco 
lB>irtiallj unchanged; but ti work 
iiught Id' contain soum account of 
action of coaches and .style vif driving, 
^Dce of publisliei^, llt<*raturo is now 
,«rvieo yf lunatics.^ Horc, for instance, 
of soiTMt four hunared and Jifty pages, 
m«* Hvokff tranblnted Iroiu tho I'rench of Allan 
is, it seems, the sequel to another work, by the 


‘pMt, and, in* fact, hia niuV 
eanayM, and othav igrticlos j 
of driving no doub| 
of this 
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same V riler, called Tho Sfm tfH' JJooh\ Tho object of the pn^eut 
volume, of the original of which eighty-four thousand copies arc 
alleged to have been sold, i» to diwjday “the theoretic teach- 
ing of spirits concerning nil kiiida of nianifcsbitions, tho means 
of commuiiiowtion with the iiuisihle world, tho dovelopmont of 
xnodianimity, and tho •iillienltie.s and dangers of practical sniritiam.’' 
It is intimated that this work is not luidressed to materiafista, and 
it will roadiW be understood that implicit Mh in Spiritualism is 
necessary to begin with. Ilm chief foi? of Spiiitwlism, however, 
is, it appears, not ao iuu(jh its open enemies os a .ohitatn class of 
BpiritB who exei-cise a infiligmimt ingenuity in Mailiibligging pious 
devotees and ximking their luiLli ridiculous. “ Innnmciablc con- 
tradictory llioorios,’' wii learn, mv put forth by ignolant and pri-tcn- 
tioue spirits ; and “ the cunning of ileccptivo spinla somuliiues passes 

i^nhoffho. HtHiri ; or, uYottii oh ivnd Stafj^e Com'h>tuj in droitt 
“ ' Ciqytn'in iKlk IIii-'mth. l^ongruT^iN Xc <;y. 

^ * JJtutk. Jjy» AHiiu KpiVUec. TraiinlaUd by Anno Black- 



all imaaiaaticH)*’^ ^Tha art with vvliidh. th^ arebi \ 
ami roinWne tfacit attacks, would be a curious Btt» 
plcssantrios wore their solo object ; but theso mystii 
very painful cd^soquences for those who are m>t t&ommy m 
tWir guard.*’ ITio writer adds that he could fill a volnmu viim tta 
most curioiia instances of Hpirit-hoivxings which have oocuoad 
within the circle of his own ptu'sonal ob^rvation. In case, 
a lying spirit dictated a fwbliwmiodod lotUa* in tho obnie <i| 
B<Kis»ui*i, imd when challenged on tho subji-c^ confessed tjittfc ha 
had been impelU'd by 11. dosiro to attnict attention. He wra thea 
asked, “ liul did y^ou not Ibivscu iluit it would be '"Judged 
spurious? and rtmlied, “ Who can ever Iw sure what will happmif 
You might have been iiJmn in." In when we observe iJbe 
inimy diJlirulties in the way of gotliiig at tho truUi from epirils^ 
siicli as their malice, ignorance, aiul" vvmitoimess ; thoir doubts^ 
whou honest, as to how much they should let out ; and last, not 
l6{4.Hl, “ the iniuh^piacy of limnun language to express IhinM I 
pcrhiiiiing to tlic iucorponial world," we do not wotider that peomo 
will) have much to do with Rpiiit.s get bewildorod. W’o ^uita 
agme with tho writer whon lie says, “ It is, in fiiict, the readinm 
with which uiaiiyporsoiw accept whatever comes from the invisible 
vvorM, under tho n.pp.'iront .^aiictluu of a grout name, timt encouragos 
dt-ceptive Hpirils,’' In other v.-ords, llio follyof Spiritualists on 
earth U fearfully dean 'rail icing tlu' spirit.*^ whom they worship; 
and by luid by, wo fear, llu ro will be hardly' an honest spirit left. 

A ehuptci* io dovnted lo tho grent question whejv the Hpiiiis get 
their ch lhe.M. The vvefiriug of an old coat might, it is suggested, 
bi‘ accounted for os tho result hu action of tho spirit’s luemoi^, 
ami ;iR formiii;.!, sf) to say, a part of liia imlividiiahty ” j but thi^ 
We are tohl, would not explain a sniiJl-bo.x, stick, pipo, or BO on, 
though we should have tiiougbt the explanation as good in one 
cate as in ibe other. St. Louis, being consulnid on the subject, 
.'ihulllid ;i good deni, niul at last, vvlicii pushed into li corner, 
.‘'Uid lh.it the spirits coidd do uiiylhing they likod, but then they 
would iml iiku (o do auytliiug that wusi “ un lufiingcuHint of the 
l.iw.M of natural ovdir^ which ralher hoimus to cut the ground from 
la hli3-t liming, Ac. Ikjridcs unprinoiph'fl spirits, there is another form 
of .spiiitiial mischief which is culled obsession. ObaosMion, we learn. 
exl.<t 3 when a nmleticcnt spirit imposes itself on a mediimi, and 
faubjugaloH him moro or loss. Then' was a friond of tho nuthora 
who was thus forcoU to knuol down and tho gnjund in public 
idace.s, :iud who was therefore uiichariiably supposed to bo mad, 
but this tlio writer indij.jnaiitly cotilrmlicLs. A spirit, when ox- 
nmined on this point, .‘•aid vt iy IVankly, “1 luivo an itcliing to 
turniciil soiuu one ; a reosoiiabfo porMin would drive me away ; 1 
Btick to this idiot Ivcauso ho lias nut iho active virtue to with- 
stand me. ’ On tho whole, it would apjaar that spirits are, as the 
Niolcli t ay, “ kill L j cattle ■’ to havo lo do with, and show great 
discrimination in their cboico of victims. Some spetinajito of 
ilatnlcnt verbiage aro given as gLiniiim messages from spirits. 

With tho Jiclp of the liglit thrown On spirits by the volume just 
noticed wo can the iijoro rooclily (5xplaiii poor ^h^s, Derry’s delu- 
bion.'*.’’ Sim wub long an unbeliever, but sho was 0110 dav coa- 
viiieed, by the repotiiionof familiar names and places, that she Lad 
bicn brought into the prc.scuico of ono from whom she had parted 
in prief uikI foiTow ; and since then ]u r faith Ims remuiued ua- 
cliJiiiged. iSbo has seen table.'A .spinning about, board bti'lls ringing and 
baiijo.s play I'd, and has“repealediy had lier bool taken off, but never 
could indnee the sjnrits lo pul it on again.” Mrs. Jkrry afU'r a 
lirijo hersrlf became ^ distinguished medium. At one of her stMuce^ 

*• nil emineMt uafaralist" received a blow on tho head whidi drow 
blood, but he admitted lluit it vviis because “ he was very curiousto 
know what sort of band was playing the guitar,” aa impertinencd 
w'hich was iia tui'iilly resented % the spirits, in another case lUl thd 
in the room had their fut>:>s daubed like Ilcd Indians. 13 ie 
Jinest sighi ot all, however, -was Mr, Herne lloaliDg in the ahr, 

“ Mrs. tJoppy being .struck on the lu ad by his lioots aa be camo 
down, and ihon rising again willi Mrs. (>. clutching hold of him, 
and rising also into tho air.” “ Ihillier unfortuuatoly, at thU 
moment tho door waa unexpectedly opened, and Mr, Heme fell to 
the ground, injuring hia ahoulder, Mrs. Ou|m lighting with aotih 
eiderable no) so on the table, where, on the ^p'l^uction of a Mgh^ 
she was fomid curuforLably seutcMi, tluMigh considmbly almmed^” 

“ A profoundly symbolical coromony glass of wine aU vonxnd 
now took place under spirit diroctieii/’ Deny also- Ail^ 
nishes us with some deep mriuirks by “ah l%yptian Bpirit 
lived contemporary with Semirnmido ” (sfe), of which the Ibllra* 
i ug is a favourable example : — “I would not knock litodajltt; at 
the door, but I would pall tho boll of immortality.” 

We have now a spocimeu of lunatic Uteniture of anotber kind* 
The author of ArohUectvLru t isquite as iufatitated in hia way 
as Mrs. Derry ortho author of the Modiunid JUofjh, He calls himseu 
sin exile from Trance, but he ia, it appc^irs, a initymn by birth, and 
wsiH turned out of France iu 1848 as a suspicious political character* 
Ho svxptains wry clearly how be got into his present hoiteltasatato 
oi mind. Fm(uciit visits, he tells us, to the reading-room of iha 
Dritibh Aluseiuu “ inf roduccMi liiiu to the works of Plato, She 
Thiuuus More, Itobert Owen, Stuart Mill, Jolin Uuakin, i'itKjmto, 
Suqihen, and others.” He liud already studiod St. ^muniB^i. aad:^ ' 
Fourim'iiiauin France, and his eUucaUon was cot^ploted 

* K}TMfKiowki*of By Oathiirine Beny* 
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Mars in Ijotulon. The result Jioa .boon that the writer hqi^ brougbit 
to Miatiirity a “ plan lor a coinprehenaivo flystein of aooial ro^roae- 
anil we aro bound to t'ay lliat, wliatuvor else it may bo 
coJled, it id aullicieijtly ciiiiiprtihousive. There ia hardly a cufetom . 
or iiibtitutioii of luodevn civlli/.ed life which ho would not riboliah 
or recougtruct, and Iiis system, if carried out, would certaitily leave 
the ^-reat doubt os io where its head was and wliort^ its 

licela.l^^Hihort, iSociul ChuoA would be a more appropriiilo title | 
than Avt^hitaclure.. ('iijuUd is to be converUd into conunon ' 

pi'oport^ aixt trade huppressi-d, bi t'au.jc it tends to keep tho minds | 
of tlio cmnmercirtl clna'^es in belplifis Btugiiatioi). Tho writer I 
denounces “ the insipid occupation of persons dovotiii^ their jnlel- 
lootual cneivii’H'* to comnum arilhnudic, and also iliiiJctt that 
mcrchiinU and clerks uiidLi- llio pr.‘.-eat hystem waste their iiit4d- 
lif^once in pciuMii;^- rndl<;:*a priee-li: 4 s tJV(‘ry d.'iv, and in fr<*»|ii<*rit!y 
raiMUg or low eriiii; fho prices of their «i*(K)da.'^ This will Ui r«- 
medied under lllu now t«yi--tem by the “total ojuisslon of 
all accounts concferniiij*; prolils and losiies, pfood and bad 
debts, sales and pnrcJnisi-s, bills, drafts, auctions, &c.” ; 
OTich Uiuited laboiira of this kind as will bo allowed bcin:r 
devoUed ou I he obb v inenibeiw of the eoiunninity, so an 
to leave the yonut^ the free uao of tbeir limbs. Tim 
ahopkeeperfa will al.io bci proleete.d ajjainst the “pitiless attaclis 
and difiaslrons conM^iuenccs tif free coiu])ctitiori,’’ and tho loss t>f 
time and whieli tlmv at prebent incur in waiting* c)n 

foolish and impeit ill' nl cnMoinevs. “The ineoleTice, wliuiis, and 
capriia‘s of custoiuors, ilu* I'roq uent and nils access fid atteiupt.s i»f 
pui'chiwo by undecided and hesitating purchasers, must Ixi very 
fl^llin^r to slioplu-'^'eis and ahopnien/^ and lead to bad tompi^r 
ou bvith sides i and tliaivibro iunft bo put down by Iho Sluie 
undcrutldiiijf Iho duty of distribution of produce. “ Private 
homes '' arc also to be put flown, as condneivo to conceit and 
oppression, and childiim and young j)(v.»ple will tlins be relicveil 
from “ the tyronnical mid arbitrary treatment tlicy tilleu ex- 
perience on the part of parent'^, brothers, sisters, govorricstcs, 
tutors, aorviiuts, aiul rel}iti\es.“ Tho writer takes tlio saying timt 
iiionoy is tho root of jJl evil in itiS literal sco&o and ])roaipUy ftbol- 
islios it. All hinds of privnio property mo also to be ihiown into 
the ccumnon stofdv, Ibider tho arrau^'oiueut wiiicli tin' author saya 
ho is prepared to devise, the inaiu body of the po]>uliitiou jivill \m 
cinplo^’od iu u}fricuUur»\ which will then Iw “nithor of a locreaiivo 
JiaUirc, ’ Ittboiir iu the JieJds being varied by Imahhy rmnliles in lino 
weailmr, and attention to domestic and other pursuits iiitv<-tor 
cold. IhiilwiiNS and caniages* aro to be iiuicli rcKluci'd, Ixicauto it 
is much more wholi ooim^ for people to walk than to rido. The abo- 
lition of Jocks and locksmiths is t<» follow', as uo doubt it logically 
docs, tho abolition of money aud private property ; but nu except-ioTi 
is to Imj made in favtmr of lockimr your front dooi's for ]»ri\acy. 
Our space pvovent.sus from g(ung ihiougli this extraordinm^ wurk 
in (letiiil, but wc iimst imt omit to say that the writer is vory iudig- 
♦ nant at wluil ho rails the “ conventional shyness of most ])co]do to 
BpeaJ{ abniil sexiurl relations imd functions,'’ and be corUtiniv biiovvs 
tuat bo is himself entirely e\empt from these prejudices by the 
language whicli he uses, and which we wonder tiny rcHpecUible 
publisher .sliould print. 

Lord Ijjp oti I’indkatcd is anotlu'V of the crazy books wdiieh aro 
published from time io time. •* I have,’’ says tho Author, “ wil- 
lingly lain (a<l‘) down my life (or llic noble spirit whom 1 <lcvoledly 
love. It is true 1 live to pim these lines, but the vitidity, the 
strong principle of pliytical life has la-en lost, p».'rhap.H forever (.sw) 

* in this cause." It appears to have occurred to tlio w'ritur that 
1^ some poiiplo may wonder why a poem in vindicati<»n of liyron 
should be chiefly occupied with ancient Kome*, and it is therefore 
explained that this hns b(‘ea dune partly bocuuse “ wnth the general 
Bubje<*t of Homo the eympaihies unci intoresta of ail odiioated 
societies must be Ibrover blended’*: and, further, because such a 
tbemo is notded to securo a peiTietuity of fame. The volume ia 
full of rhapsodical vers(;s headed Homo, Greece, Julius Cicsar, 
Augustus^ f^apoleon, Love, Uyron, and so on; but what it all 
means it is inipo.s.sible to suy. 

Many iitiempta haA been made iu recent years to translnte 
JToiuo s poems English, but, as u. rule, without much succ^tfis, 
Tho trutii is tluitTleinus vigorous simplicity, his use of homely, 
faniiliar l.'uiguago to cx|jrca»S|eep or pAtnelic’itk'ua, cunimt be wtis- 
^ foctorily rendered in any tongue but his own. Mr. b)gan s triins- 
1 latious of Attn Troll and nther pieces t arc, on iiio whole, cusv 
' and jiaturiil, but they ai-o olfod out by W'ords, imd even occasion- 
ally ideas, of which therois uo truce in Heine. Taiic, for instance, 
eu^ a piwwsge as — 

Din AcUuiic Midd, die Hputet sioh, 
sunuiiL eiii lied gnr wuudcrllch: 

“ iJinne, rhino, i^wTleio, 

W4S<.bc nhr diis Liniien rein.” 

How imperfectly this is ronderod by such Hues as— 

i'ho bcArtteotio iiiaitl l>otair8 herM-Jf, 
huaift H tho mystic elf ; 

“ Kipplo, ripple, I'ouuUin bright, 

Wash luoeWn tliirt linen white.” 


* Lord JUipon Vindioniedf or^ Romm and her 
gjiftpkin, Marshall, Ik Co. 

Am Trolly md other Potma. By lloinr{ell.,£M[l)». Triniilttpd by 
^^luos l^lby Egun. Chapman Ik Hall. ' . 
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iTut his line by adding “ wbito '* to ' “ linen.'’ in AQtHWliMr.' 

pieci', how aUiirdly auch a phrase as “ teiidoreat 
sbnt/t “w'ciche .Ucima«'' In spito of th«;se ibdll^ ^wat^Mx, 
X^gan's translatlon.s^liave a eerlairi spirit aiidaidmhktxoiiwbiA.W ' 
tlioiii readable ; and those who do not know Cnnnimn tt 
got a unlion of llciiie o humour, if u«it of his style. QiKucgpa 
Mitciioitald hits also, iu his JxcUmhj trie<l his hand at HeiuO’; fmd| 
riiough his language ismoro duii<;<it4i .'lud poetictd thanMr^ 
lloines luugical umj of homely lit tin wolds coiuplotoly baffles him. 
in tho preface, iu which be lays down theruk.aof translation^ he hi 
sound enough, insisting that iho poetn “individual lut'aniugs’' 
niiisl Ih) kept, and “ his peculiar m>)de, tho aroma of his style, 
prcsi'ivcd." lJut his practiiMJ of these rules ie rather weak. The 
pieces los<3 tlu'ir eiiupiicUy and ilirectncfs, and what Heine ox- 
prosMis by a hinglo word beconu's c, Fur oxamplo, “ Dufoh 

alio StiJiBPtni IjiTum,” is sLi etcbijd u> “ Through the atrOete with 
uii-dcft<ly fiHit.’’ 

llijtl :Jtarrtc in dio 

(Jnd staiTteuiuh doiinMii IViLstor, 

is clumsily expanded into 

jVr.'J tjjizt’d, ono, gliui^fh • to gjiio— 

Stw<)*j tftttriug uj» ill iiiy wimlow. 

Tlic charm is also taktm out of Licb ) Jobcheo, log’s Iliiudclieti 
aal’s lierzo rni'in,’* when it is turimd iiiio 

The Hi tie hand Lay nti my Ldsciui, dear : 

kinickiiitc 1% lli .t iii tin.' I'lun't ? — hwirl 
There dwclielli .a lariKiiO'V \.'vil, iuul Uo 
Is huid at \rork on n cidiiii Ibr me. 

The “ lieb JJnbchcn ” is eufeobl *d ; “ Ixisoiq,” os applied to 
a man, is a homblc .\uaricaM.'ini : and u “car{it»uter evil” 
is a more aliivking uf “ ciu Zimmuniuiim sthliiimi und arg.” 
Afr. MacDunalds vulmno also coiiudns iranslatious of Novalis’s 
Spiritual iSungs, liuther's ilymii-booiv, aud other Genuau and 
Italian poems ; and in some of ihcsu he is moi'e auccesa*> 
ful than with Iltino. Luthers ndigiouB eouga aro interoating 
in ihemselveH, mid aro also vigorously rendorud. Mr. Hodloy, 
in his Ma 6 tcrpi(‘cc 3 of Gennan has taken poius to give, 

as near us possible, the measure of tho origmals, aud haa 
duecci(d('d iuirly w'cU, Ho ims caught tho sl}lo and tone of 
lleiuo bettor than either of his rivulB juat uoUcodi but baa 
given only one Hpecimon. Indeed tho sulectiou of piocea for 
iIuH work is not very judicums, sumo of tlieni being very jioor 
Mr. liodloy should have kept to tho real imeitera, aod 
givf'u more t»f tlunu, 

Tim Uoyjil fciLsnetv for the Prevention of Cruelty to AnismlB has 
pnbliHhcd a suLuniAvy of the evidence collected by the Iloyal Com* 
miNsiuu on Vivisection % and a et.rii;iuoiit of the iiositiou taken up 
by tiio Sociutv on this queatiou. It gives u good deal of iufurma'* 
tioii in a handy Jbrin. 

Mr. Somers introducos his work uii Trade- Cnioiifit by a quota- 
tion from Mr. lUight, who lately suggcsied that “ a book, not a 
small one, might be made up of tlu: strange doings of Trade- 
Unions," adding that “monopoly is hard to teach,” and that ho 
feared “ working-men will only Imru through autforinj, and may 
do mischiei which cannot bo al'lorwaids repaired.” Mr. bioineni 
enforces a niuch-uecded le^ssou by a digest of t-Le ovidenoo 
which has boeu (udlected in recent yearn as to the working 
aud tendencies of Trade- Unions. His worit is written iu a 
very clear, ennioBt, and stmighlforward manner, giving autheutia 
^1048, aud tracing out the uatiiiul and logical cun&Miionooa 
of Trade- Union principkw. Ho urges with much foraift ■tho fbUy lot 


port and asBistanoe into ouo of a 4|lH||p^y 
which ought to Ixi boldly lacetL . 
dilHcuUios of the Unions 
which luus given them every assistaueiKaHH 
tiiomsulvcs never having condosceuded:^H|| 
legal or consistent 6ha})e. At this 
attempt to provide an insdratico syatom by m< 
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tiiomsulvcs never having condosceuded^^ira^^^^^^Ppars in a 
legal or consistent 6ha})e. At this ther 

attempt to provide an insdratico syatoni by which 

are cuutinumly diverted to purposed of iigiiatIoj:i ar^Bllbd. Mr. 
8omem hopes that iu tho future the Unions may of the 

i’himictcr of lighting bodies, coulendiag pell-mell, and often 
blindly, for indelixiilo and uuatUiiuabie trade purposes, and will’ 
bocouie “ £riondly societies of mutual help and of iudustri^ and 
intcUetftuftl Culture.” Apart from Mr. somorss own views, Ida 
book, aa a log^ and systematic digest of evidence, is a valuable 
contribution to fhe lltoraturo of an important question. 

hlr. Frederick ClilTord, tho writer of tho letters in the Tinm on 
the AgriciAaual Lock-out of 1874^, has prepared a vexy clear and 
useful abstMinf tho Agricultural Holdii^ Act, explaining its 
details, and riving practical directions as to ite working. 

The fiict tM the Chw^ehicardm^tt Chkle $ has gone wough nine 

• Vi^dettetioM, Tho Jtoyal Sovkty for the PremoUifin ef Cruel^ Id 
AniwtaU and the Mmyat OtmmtMiou. ^miili, KIdsr, A 
t The TradthUnwju: an Appeal iotheWorkmg Clnm and their f'riinrff. 
By Bobert Someni. EOinbqxgh: Adam & Charbis Black* l^ndoa; 
Luugmsns. ^ 

{Kufland) Act, 1875. By Fxederick 
Chiford, BarriAtifr-atrLaw. Clowes & Sous. 

{ The Chmrehwarden'e Gmde. ^iinlh Edition. By W. CL Bloek4 
Barrister-iit-Law. Knight A Son. ^ 
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^itiotifl deoms to ohow^Kow much «i:^ a vor1k<i« waut^'hy thoine 
who fiU thfli iirtxian» pi'rhiijpi too offen hng:n^h»fal ol8oo. The 
■pinMaut i^itioit coutow the isuhetaaoe Ol the leglfilative 

andjwIicMil docmooB. :. 3/ ’ 

lliu oBsayft oil ktici ih vAiioug coutlitri<» ' wl^eh wore puh- 
liehed under iho aut^picoB of the Cobden'^^|> Su have ju 4 t 

been jRfpriftted in ii luvroed and’chcaper foitxu ^ 

The third edition oi' the Enfflishtnun^s JU^rated Ouiik^Book ta 
the Uinted Stateo and t^anada t coulain|[i, iu addition to u genera} 
a^uuntof thoRe cout^tiiea, which to oepe^iully adapter}; to th<i oue of 
Brith^'tomnHle and 'settlors, i\n appendix ctoaliug with the Vhila- 
debhia Exhibition. 

The ttev. J. iVIjtpjns Mollo has written a littln handbook on tho 
geology of Dcrbysldiv J— ancruliarly interesting district iVoiu that 
point of view- - Which, for those who ha\o any acienlitic curiosity, 
should add to the piciuuirc of a tom*. 

Profeawn* Benistoin lias aimed, in the work on the Five 
Senses § which U«* has ^•olil^ihllttMi lo the Jntcrnatumal Scinttific 
tirnttSy at hilling (bo moan bilweon a more popular Hlo-trli and an 
abatruse study. 

Mr. Bumand has, no doubt, a certain senso of rollicking funlj, hut 
ho to turning it to very poor nccount in a incchiurical ffuiiiitiou of 
hto old joke of “ IJappy ho lights,*’ which did A*t‘ry well for once, 
but won’t do for ever.* 

•Mr, Watson Lyall's f niidr, and Tini(^-1.ablo»^l for the use of sports- 
men’ and touriats tii JScoiluod has now boconm a nt'ccssary part of 
a tvaveitor B ouiiil, it gives a gnait deal of inlbrnintion a.s to the 
riveifS, lochs, lUonrs, ninl doer-lbreulH, iu a compact and handy 
form. 

M. Gustave Mas^ion ban edited two little toxt-lxioks for the 
Syndics of tlio (kuubiidge loiiversity I’icbb- - one containing eight 
ctaplera of Mine, de Siaids JUx AnrtroH d'Hnlf with ap»*ciinens of 
her own poetry 11 ud tlial of her contemporaries, and the other 
Oollin d’Vlarleville'b piny 7 wj HfiLV Celihatairt^, Tuich contains use- 
ful notes an<l a biography. 

Miss M. Ikiines has wriUen some bioi]dc and unpretending 
\orftos des<iripti\e of tlie Moutlis ft 11? 1111 accouipiimmeiit lo a H**ries 
of very tlelicuU* and beautiful etchings by Miss Wilhclmina Baines 
of tho llowoi's, feru.s, I'lc., belonging 10 the viirious seasons, 

Mr. F, »S. Turner, t^eeretary of the Anglo-Oriental Hodnty for 
tho Su|)prt?HST*m of the Upimw Trade} t, naturally discus.s«js Hie sab- 
joct witli an obyii^.' luut c^illcctcd a good deal of 
intere&ringiuforni»lh>]f|h^ to worth reading. Ho 

of coursa 'no diiticalty iu domoniirtsmting the evils vwiioli result 
from Ihfl eonsumjdidn nf opium m a.imrcolic, but th^ ipiostbm ia 
■whttthor tjhcsfi wOuld not bo ratbpr than diniinislJdJ bjr 

tlin BlilSwh ibnovtinaeiit giving up all control ov^SV^ Tlie trade. 

Mrs. rurtray, in n series Of 'plain, 
written to fnoudo, gives a curious acoouiii of country life ill 
Syrto .§5 She and her hn.'^baiid, who liud soruo kind of fanhlDg 
operations su lutnd, snitjed nt Mimllakn, in tho vallnv of Ccrlo- 
hJyriu, at. thoimdof 1803, afbyr wards removing to Zalileh, -wdiich 
has the reputation of being tho moat turbulent and bigoted 
conuiiiiniiy in the Sultan's doniinions, and then to Eaiult, They 
fletm to have li.ul rat her a rough life, llio nalives being hllhy in 
their ways, aud food scarce and had, Mrs. jtaitray kept no bcr-» 
vants, nisile tho bread and butter, and did all tho hoU!=‘enold work 
except washing. Une day when Jier husband was abeeut iu the 
llclda ak>ng wiih tlie otlui sble-lKidied iueu and boys, a parly of 
Kurds cuuio dtnuauding bUn*k-inail, but Mrs. llaUmy, arming 
herself wiili a couple of ]o;uh*d guufi and a pistol, ihrcateiied to 
if tho visitors attempted to lay hands mi anytliing, so they 
rode off. Asa rule, tho pooaautry’do uot venture to resist the^i 
marauders, who commit sad havoc. Mrs. Hattray saems to have 
mixed wry fw^ly with the people, and gives an interesting account 
of thoLr peculiar habiiB. ller hustotnds farming did not turn oitt 
well; and in ¥^72, aficr they hnef lived for some time ** in^ band- 
to>^mo^th fus^ioii, withgut any nionj|9''|o toJl back upon,” hto cre^s, 
which Teprflfehnted hi§ whole liy thopeaean^. 

AltogidhofJ this to; ids an amuaiag 

little book. /V’ ■ '*/ 

A cottsidombto part of Sir Stb^ld vtoto to 

Jamaimllll to devoted to the ydypl^f 04 ^ ox 

tho zuurmti VO to also icom{ioie4'jt4;a larger degree cf 


Sibhcjid, in fact, does not 00019 to have jfom 
very dotply : but liero and there he had some luterestlrig 
Oft the whole, tlie condition of Jamaica eecma fo be 
Tobacco is becoming a valuaWo staple, and the 8ugiT'’eet!U«^.s ^ 
are also reviving. A scheme is in operation for irrigating some •'r>‘ 
43,000 acres of waste land. The iuunigi’atioii of coo’-es has also -r, . 
boon of advantage to tho colony,. TJiem are now ab. .ilv.rpoo 
there, and, of 1,599 wdio in 11873 completed their term il Ki ‘vieo, .« 
only 4:20 otovic to return to India. Thoeo who left tcvcf back 
with ihem 3,855/. in Treasury bills, besides other valuab/es and 
sptM^to. The fact that u military force not exceeding nino 
hundred men, end six hundred and eighty pcHccmeii, controls a 
population of upwards of half u million to "a proof of tlio geueiul 
cuuleutmeiit iui<l iruuquillity. 


* Suvima ofl^nd Trnui^in by tho Opdexi 

Club. I’aBsell A ^ 

t Tht BtrffHiUinm's MuHraietl f;«itVc>i7{k^h Ik 
Qinada, Third bklltkift. LongmansACo. “ •' 

J JIandboijk of tii* Qvphgy of Btrhyihirt* By the J* 

ItomroiMr. yV,^ 

S Fi'm .By jlttlhis Itom IhUintottoM 0!^a< 

tlfto Series, lltwry iC Ki^ & Co* - ’ ^ 

I tU>md aitout mjf Gwtkn, JrC.‘ By F..P; Bdlwaud. Bradbury, 
f Tie Spori»muA\, 7<>Wm2'«, nnd ^nd Owfkto ike 

Bivtn, Moor^ Hud /hur- Edited by J* Wateoa 

EyaD. ,, tnmpktou MurshsU, A Oh. 

** na ^ttiPrw. Serifs, Ry-Mme. d« SUfi. tv 

Vifuw Odibaifiin. By CoUto dTlarjiuViUe. l^tmlby unstave Ma8^B.A. 
Ofttebrii^ UniVtitrity Fro>i». 

• tt ^omt of Uu Jifmfha. By XL A. Baiaos. The Etchings by Wil> 
hdmina lisin^. Sampsun l..bvr ‘ 

.tt BritvrA’ iMm Bolku, »nd its iCseiiXs in India and China, By F. &, 
Low; A>* . ,, . 

itrp Ety4i. iViyyrto. By Hitet Rattray. Seeley, Jaeksnii,A 


kj/aiiiOicA'iciui B«s)h 


By Sir BIbbald Scott, Bart. Obapmaa^ 
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